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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of the future of small 
business, delivered by me before the 
Tennessee Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
— a Nashville, Tenn., on September 

“2 y 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today we are joined in # battle which will 
determine the future of small business in 
America. On the outcome of this battle 
depends the type of economic society we are 
to have in the future—whether it is to be 


The battle revolves around the fate of the 
-Patman Act. Will this act be re- 
ee ae protection of small 
against vicious discriminatory 
Sides an ab heaaene lean ak 


P 
In the fight to preserve the Robinson- 
Patman Act against the sinister influences 


have been in the vanguard. I wish to pay 
special tribute to the very able vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Mr. R. H. 
Rowe, who has spearheaded the fight against 
the monopolistic forces who are seeking to 
destroy small business. I also wish to thank 
Mr. Charles S. Ragland, of Nashville, and 
Mr. E. H. Harrison, of Clarksville, Tenn., for 
their splendid testimony before the Senate 
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amounted to a national trade scandal. The 
investigation of large-scale buying and sell- 
ing methods disclosed that the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. alone was receiving an- 
nually from its manufacturer suppliers 
$6,000,000 in advertising allowances and off- 
the-invoice quantity discounts and $2,000,000 
as brokerage fees, making a total of $8,000,- 
000 in concessions that either were not avail- 
able to the individual food distributor or 
available in very much less amounts.” 

The representative of another trade as- 
sociation in the food field, Mr. Watson 
Rogers of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, described the discriminatory practices 
prevailing before the passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in much the same terms. 
In testifying before the committee, Mr. 
Rogers stated: “People who were active in 
the food industry before 1936 can well at- 
test to the serious threat to fair competition 
that existed. It is a well-known fact that 
coercive, monopolistic buying power was 
exercised by certain buyers. Unfair price 
discriminations, such as false, unearned 
quantity discounts, secret rebates, allow- 
ances, preferential treatment, were ram- 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 


used to obtain concessions. There was great 
unrest on the part of small and independent 
business as well as many of the large 
concerns.” 

Because of this great unrest, the Congress, 
by Senate Resolution 224, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to undertake a compre- 
hensive investigation of chain stores and to 


it had been the persistent prac- 
tice of the chain stores to seek out and de- 
special and unwarranted price con- 
cessions on the goods they bought. The 
Commission also found that the chains fre- 
quently discriminated in the resale of mer- 
chandise by maintaining higher prices in 
localities where competition was absent or 
weak, and cutting prices aggressively 
in those localities where competition was 
encountered. 
As all members of this group know, there 


competition. 
as the good-faith defense, rendered the sec- 


tion practically null and void as an effective 
instrument against price discrimination. 

In its investigation the Federal Trade Com- 
mission pointed out that because of this 
good-faith defense it was powerless to pre- 
vent price discriminations, regardless of 
their effect on competition, because those 
making the discriminations could excuse 
themselves on the grounds that they were 
merely meeting competition in good faith. 
Here is what the Commission said: “The 
Commission has no evidence which would 
establish that price discriminations by chain 
stores have not been in good faith to meet 
competition and there is good cause to con- 
clude that in many cases it has been for 
that purpose.” 

It was largely because of this loophole 
that the Robinson-Patman Act, amending 
and strengthening the Clayton Act, was 
passed. Under the Robinson-Patman Act 
the ctatus of the good faith defense was 
changed. No longer was it to be a complete 
defense to a charge of price discrimination; 
it was to be only a procedural defense. 

Without going into all of the legal in- 
tricacies involved, the effect of this change 
was to transform the law against price dis- 
crimination into an effective, far-reaching 
instrument. No longer would the excuse 
that he was merely meeting competition in 
good faith permit a manufacturer to give 
large concessions to a chain store. Under 
the new act the question of whether or not 
discriminations were made in good faith was. 
just one of the elements to be considered, 
not a complete justification. 

It has always been a mystery to me that 
there could be so much misunderstanding 
and confusion on this simple point. Both 
of the sponsors of the Robinson-Patman Act 
have stated that one of the principal pur- 
poses of that law was to transform the good 
faith defense from a complete defense into 
@ procedural defense. Congressman WricHT 
Patman, of Texas, who has long been a 
mighty champion of small business, has 
made repeated statements to that effect. 
Similarly, Senator Joe Robiason, who spon- 
sore: the bill on the Senate side, stated dur- 
ing a discussion of this very issue: “I think 
the latitude would be too broad if it were 
merely said that ‘nothing herein contained 


standing there was an effort to meet compe- 
tition in ways that would be questionable.” 
In order to remove any doubts on the ques- 

, the manager of the Robinson-Patman 

on the House side, Congressman Utter- 
made a clear and forceful statement 

floor of the House. Referring to the 
good-faith defense as contained in this new 
. Congressman Utterback stated: “It is to 
noted, however, that this (the good-faith 
defense) does not set up ine meeting of 
tion as an absolute bar to a charge 
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of discrimination under the bill. It merely 
permits it to be shown in evidence. This 
provision is entirely procedural. It does 
not determine substanvive rights, liabilities, 
and duties.” 

At this point I wish to digress for a mo- 
ment and recognize the possibility that, as 
a lawyer, my legal discussion may strike a 
grvup of practical businessmen as nothing 
more than a lot of trivial legal technicalities, 
But they are certainly not trivial. In fact 
they will have a direct bearing on the future 
welfare, indeed the very existence of every 
siaall business in the United States. And 
as for being technical, I am doing my best 
to make the issues as clear and understand- 
able as possible. On an understanding of 
these issues depends the future of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 

As an indication of the importance of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to small business I 
would like to call your attention to some 
figures on the share of the Nation's distri- 
bution business held by the 100 largest chain, 
department, and mail-order stores during 
the years of the act’s existence. As we all 
know, the big distributors made rapid gains 
during the late twenties and the early 
thirties. But what progress have they made 
since the Robinson-Patman Act was passed? 
In 1938 the 100 largest retail trade corpo- 
rations, according to the National City Bank, 
accounted for around 15 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total volume of retail sales. Ten years 
later, they still held only 15 percent. There 
can be little doubt but that this arresting of 
the increase in concentration was due in no 
small part to the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Now the question of whether or not the 
Robinson-Patman Act will continue, in the 
future as it has in the past, to be an effective 
form of protection to small business will be 
determined very largely by the outcome of 
this present fight on the good-faith issue, 
If good faith again becomes a complete de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimination, 
the Robinson-Patman Act will have been 
effectively repealed and survival will be de- 
termined, not by efficiency, by low costs, or 
by sound business organization, but by 
greater size and power and the ability of the 
large firms to destroy their smaller rivals 
through price discrimination. 

Although certain big-business interests 
have for many years carried on a relentless 
propaganda campaign against the Robinson- 
Patman Act, no attempt was made in the 
halls of Congress to repeal it until 2 years 
ago, June 1, 1949, to be exact. That date 
marks the beginning of the battle in which 
we are still engaged. By way of background, 
I should point out that in the spring of 
1948 the Supreme Court had handed down 
a decision holding that the basing-point 
system, as practiced in the cement industry, 
was illegal. The steel and cement indus- 
tries immediately set in motion a great 
propaganda campaign to clarify the law 
with regard to the right of individual sellers 
to absorb freight. Lengthy hearings were 
held by a subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. A 
high-price public-relations firm was em- 
ployed to stir up agitation against the Su- 
preme Court decision. Skilled lobbyists were 
hired to haunt the halls of Congress. But 
in all this furor, there was no hint what- 
ever that the big interests behind the drive 
wished to accomplish anything other than 
a change in the law regarding freight absorp- 
tion. 

Now the question of whether or not freight 
absorption should be permitted, and if so 
to what extent and in what manner, is an 
exceedingly complex question. It is, how- 
ever, a question of concern only to firms 
which either sell or purchase commodities, 
such as steel or cement, in which freight is 
a large element in the delivered price. Ob- 
viously, to the grocer, the drugstore owner, 
the tire dealer, or the service-station opera- 
tor, the question of freight absorption is of 


¢ 
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only academic interest, having little if any 
effect upon his business. 

Therefore, when the hearings on this 
freight-absorption question had been con- 
cluded, there was no indication whatever 
that the bill to be introduced to clarify 
the matter would in any way affect the 
protection which the Robinson-Patman Act 
gives to the small distributor. Thus, those 
of us who believe in the Robinson-Patman 
Act were literally astonished when on June 1, 
1949, there was introduced on the Senate 
floor a bill, S. 1008, which would not only 
have granted producers the right to absorb 
freight but also would have effectively re- 
pealed the Robinson-Patman Act. This bill 
contained a section which related not only to 
the price discriminations inherent in freight 
absorption, but to all other forms of price 
discrimination as well. Section 3 of 8. 1008 
provided that a seller may justify a dis- 
crimination by showing that his lower 
price * * * was made in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a competitor, 
There it was, appearing without warning— 
the good-faith defense of the old Clayton 
Act. Our feelings were aptly described in 
the words of Mr. George Frates, of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, who 
said: “The basing point may or may not be 
of vital importance to our industry, but when 
an attempt to settle a squabble belonging 
to the cement, steel, and gasoline giants 
takes place and the result weakens protec- 
tive legislation for the small retailer, then 
we feel like innocent bystanders on whom 
there has been dumped an avalanche of steel 
and cement and gasoline.” 

On the Senate floor I hastily wrote out 
an amendment which would have protected 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This amend- 
ment would have permitted discriminations 
to be made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion except where the discriminations in- 
jured competition. This amendment was 
adopted by the Senate and also by the 
House of Representatives. Then something 
extraordinary happened. Although the 
amendment, which by that time had become 
known as the Kefauver amendment, was 
contained in both the House and Senate ver- 
sions, it was completely omitted in the final 
bill as reported out by the-conferees. Al- 
though I protested this action, my protest 
was overruled, and 8. 1008, devoid of any 
protection to the small-business man, was 
passed by the Senate. 

Fortunately for small business, the bill 
was vetoed by the President. His record on 
monopoly legislation all the way through 
has been good. 

But the fight was not over; it had only 
begun. With the convening of a new Con- 
gress, the battle has started all over again. 
This time our opponents have a new peg 
to hang their hats on. It is the majority 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana case. During the time 
that S. 1008 was being debated, the Federal 
Trade Commission was trying to get a deci- 
sion which would make it clear, for once 
and for all, that the good-faith defense in 
the Robinson-Patman Act was only a pro- 
cedural and not a complete defense. 

The facts in the Standard Oil of Indiana 
case were these: Standard Oil of Indiana 
sold its gasoline to four large firms at a 
price 2 cents lower than to their other 
service station customers in the Detroit 
area. Since the retail margin on gasoline is 
relatively small, this 2-cent discount repre- 
sented a very sizable price discrimination. 
Because of this concession these four outlets 
were able to sell gasoline at a relatively low 
price and attract business into their sta- 
tions, to the injury of Standard’s other re- 
tail customers. In the source of the trial 

clearly established: 
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course, would have constituted a complete 
defense under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

In defense of its action, Standard Oil of 
Indiana took the simple position that the 
“good faith” defense had the same force and 
effect under the Robinson-Patman Act as 
under the old Clayton Act—1i. e., that it was 
still a complete defense. It seems that there 
Was a small refiner of unbranded gasoline 
which had either sold, or offered to sell its 
product, to these four outlets at 2 cents be- 
low Standard’s regular price. Standard 
said, in effect, that by granting this dis- 
crimination it was merely meeting in “good 
faith” the equally low price of a competitor, 
and, moreover, that under the law this was 
all it needed to show in order to defend its 
action. The issue went up to the Supreme 
Court which decided, by a 5-to-3 vote, in 
favor of Standard Oil of Indiana—good faith 
was a complete defense regardless of the ef- 
fect on competition. Incidentally, had Jus- 
tice Minton, who abstained from voting be- 
cause he wrote the decision in the lower 
court, participated in the decision, it would 
have been by a 5-to-4¢ vote. 

This majority decision is, to put it mildly, 
remarkable. In a recent minority report, 
Senator MaGNuson, Senator LANGER, and my- 
self took issue with this decision, raising the 
question as to why, if good faith remained 
a complete defense, the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress bothered to pass the Robinson-Patman 
Act at all: “If the court’s interpretation of 
the good-faith defense in the Standard Oil 
decision is correct, all that was accomplished 
in enacting that law, aside from adding a 
number of minor provisions, was to change 
the term ‘meeting competition’ to ‘meeting 
the equally low price of a competitor.’ If 
this is all that was accomplished, the Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress labored and brought forth 
a mouse. The chain-store investigation and 
other reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the extensive hearings and committee 
reports, the legislative debates, and the acts 
themselves have all gone for nought. We 
are now back where we started 38 years ago.” 

In arriving at their decision the members 
of the majority did not go back to the legis- 
lative record in order to try to ascertain the 
intent of Congress; they overlooked the opin- 
ions of the act’s two sponsors, which I have 
cited above; and they overlooked the state- 
ment by the manager of the bill in the House 
of Representatives, which I have also cited. 
Instead of restricting themselves to their 
proper function of interpreting the law from 
the point of view of congressional intent 
and purpose, they were engaged in “judicial 
legislation,” imposing upon the country their 
own concepts of what constitutes desirable 
economics. 

As authority for their decision they cited 
three persons, none of whom had anything 
to do with the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act—the first, now deceased, was an 
associate general counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who incidentally was 
quoted out of context; the second was an 
attorney from the Federal Trade Commission, 
whose field of work is completely outside the 
Robinson-Patman Act; and the third was a 
former Assistant Attorney General of the 
United “States in charge of the Antitrust 
Division, who while occupying that position 
vigorously supported the enactment of 5S. 
1008, who held that “good faith” should con- 
stitute a complete defense for Standard Oil 
of Indiana's price discriminations. 

After the decision was handed down, it did 
not take long for the opponents of small 
business to realize that it constituted a very 
slender reed on which to depend. For one 
thing, it was, in effect, a 5 to 4 decision; a 
change in the position by just one of the 
Justices in any future case would reverse the 
decision. Morover, it was abundantly clear 
that in arriving at its decision the 
Court had simply made a mistake in inter- 
preting the law—a mistake which it could be 
expected to correct in the future. 
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, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the legislators. But now that the 
Court has handed them a favorable 
decision, these same individuals are filled 
with awe and reverence for that august body. 
Now the criticisms of 3 years ago are forgot- 
ten. We hear nothing but paeans of praise 
for the highest Court of the land. The wis- 
Court is extolled to the skies, 


good faith would be a complete defense to 
a charge of price discrimination except 
where the discrimination may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. This, it proved, was a very difficult 
amendment to vote against. A Senator vot- 
ing against it was placing himself on record 
as being in favor of a practice, even though 
it resulted in injury to competition and the 
growth of monopoly. The vote on my 
amendment which, of course, would have 
reversed the Supreme Court decision and 
restored the Robinson-Patman Act as an 
effective instrument against monopoly, was 
38 against and 37 for. I am glad to say 
we lost only three southern votes. If we 
had had the vote of just one other Senator, 
we would have carried the day. Monopoly 
would have received its greatest setback in 
nearly half a century. 

The fight, however, is by no means over. 
The companion bill in the House, H. R. 2820, 
has not as yet been reported out by the 
House Judiciary Committee. If it is ap- 
proved by the committee, there is still a 
good chance that when the measure comes 


will continue, and in fact intensify, its 
opposition to measures which would destroy 
it. Upon this activity rests not only the fu- 
ture welfare of small business but the future 
of free competitive enterprise as well. 

Remember, “The righteous wrath of an 
honest man availeth much.” 


United States Defense Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Governor J. Bracken Lee, of Utah, 
and letter from Sheldon Olds, chair- 
man of the Iron County Defense Bond 
Committee, of Cedar City, Utah. 

The actions of the committee and 
Governor Lee in pushing bond sales in 
Utah are most commendable, and I take 
pleasure in offering this record of them 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in the hope that what they have 
done will prove an inspiration to other 
citizens throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OrriciaL STATEMENT oF J. BRACKEN LEE, 

Governor or UTAH 

From September 3 to October 27 this year, 
the volunteer United States Savings Bond 
committees in each State, county, and city 
of the Nation will conduct a bond campaign 
with the theme: Defense is our job, too; 
and the slogan: Make today your D-day— 
buy United States Defense Bonds. 

During the drive, from September 17-22, 
@ simultaneous patriotic effort will be made 
by 68 Utah communities to achieve for their 
towns honor designation as United States 
flag cities for meritorious accomplishment 
in making the United States Defense Bond 
payroll savings plan available to employees 
in their communities. This drive, to be 
known as Operation Flag City, has the 
added objective of trying to win for Utah 
more flag city honors than have been won 
in the rest of the United States. 

Regular saving is a self-reliant way toward 
attaining a measure of personal security, 
opportunity to better ourselves, and financial 

mce. The purchase of savings 
bonds is one of the finest forms of savings 
we have. In addition to providing the pur- 
chaser with the safest investment in the 
world today, it gives him a stockholder's 
share in his government, together with a 
stockholder's responsibilities. 

The Federal Government has its respon- 
sibilities too, as the directors of the busi- 
ness in which bond purchasers hold stock. 
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But when this Government continues its 
unsound policies of deficit financing, reck- 
less spending, waste, and inefficiency, its 
stockholders should demand an immediate 
change in management to protect their in- 
vestment. The refusal to buy bonds is the 
ineffective way to voice such a demand, 
since the Government can obtain money 
in many different ways to finance its opera- 
tions. Demands for a change should be 
made with Congress, which is the appro- 
priating body of government, and with the 
Executive. 

Every citizen has a stake in his govern- 
ment. If we permit the continued growth of 
government, increased deficit spending, 
waste, and inefficiency, we will be a party 
to the inflation, bankruptcy, and ruin which 
are sure to follow. By purchasing bonds, 
taking a consistent stand on Government 
economy (even though it sometimes hurts), 
and demanding from Congress the necessary 
governmental reforms, we can insure our 
country against the disaster that an eco- 
nomic collapse would bring. 

I, therefore, call upon all organizations 
dedicated to community service, and ail 
citizens who are able, to volunteer to help 
the local committee reach every possibie 
bond buyer. I call upon employers and 
employees to expand further the payroll- 
savings plan for the regular purchase of 
bonds on partial payments. I call upon all 
others with income to buy savings bonds 
as regularly as possible at their banks, 
savings and loan associations, or post offices. 

Above all, I call upon everyone, young and 
old, to exert every effort in demanding that 
the Federal Government reduce its expendi- 
tures, eliminate waste and extravagance, dis- 
pense with deficit financing, balance the 
budget, and pay off the colossal national debt 
that has been accumulated. The independ- 
ence that bond purchasers are asked to save 
for will not be fully realized unless such 
steps are followed. 

J. BRACKEN LEE, 
Governor of Utah, 
Avcust 23, 1951. 


Dear Governor Lee: In an effort to bring 
before the people of Cedar City and Iron 
County the full story of our country’s de- 
Tense effort, and the great need for a broader 
and fuller understanding of what democracy 
means to all of us, the wives, mothers, and 
sweethearts of all servicemen now serving 
in the Armed Forces from Iron County have 
united and volunteered to conduct the 1951 
defense bond campaign in our county. 

They have done this wholeheartedly and 
are grateful for the splendid opportunity for 
the following reasons: 

1, They feel that while their men are fight- 
ing on the war fronts in Korea they should 
and could do a little more to help their loved 
ones in this great battle for freedom of 
mankind. 

2. They hope that by their example and 
actions they can stimulate the habit of thrift 
among the people so that they will actively 
participate in the fight against fnflation and 
all the chaos and misery that will accom- 
pany this breakdown of our economic way 
of life. They recognize that inflation is as 
dangerous an enemy to us as is communism 
itself. 

3. They hope through this campaign that 
they might also call attention to the magnifi- 
cent record that has been made by the men 
of the Two Hundred and Thirteenth Armored 
Field Battalion, of which some 140 men are 
from Iron County. I am sure, once we re- 
view this splendid record that we can for- 
give this feeling of pride that these women 
have in the achievements of their men. 

4. They hope, through this campaign, to 
encourage the people of Iron County to re- 
affirm their determination to fight and work 
for the God-given rights and privileges en- 
joyed by freemen, to shake off the cloak 
of complacency and self-satisfaction that 
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seems so prevalent among the people of 
America today. 

They hope to accomplish this by conduct- 
ing the following campaign: 

1, All wives, mothers, and sweethearts of 
servicemen will meet together on the morn- 
ing of Monday, September 3, at the local 
bank, where, in a shining example of patriot- 
ism and loyalty, they plan to each purchase 
a@ defense bond. 

2. By sending delegations to every civic 
group, club, school, church and organized 
group in Iron County to tell their story of 
the need for greater self control and appre- 
ciation that is now needed if our country is 
to survive. 

3. By making a house-by-house canvass of 
every home in the county so that they might 
bring their story to every housewife, to en- 
courage her to start saving for the future 
the bond-a-month way or through the pay- 
roll-savings plan. 

4. By conducting a complete and wide- 
spread publicity campaign to bring the story 
before everyone. 

I am calling this campaign to your atten- 
tion for I feel that you would like to know 
of the actions of this patriotic and loyal 
group of American women who are willing 
to not only give their men to the fight for 
world freedom, but stand solidly behind their 
efforts. 

It is hoped that such unselfish actions 
might serve as a shining example of patriot- 
ism for other women throughout the country 
go that they might be inspired to join in 
the common fight. We solicit your support 
in bringing this inspiring story before the 
people through the offices of the Gov- 
ernor of Utah, in which you have so distin- 
guished yourself. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHELDON OLDs, 
Iron County Defense 
Cedar City, 


Chairman, 
Bond Committee, 
Utah. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
State CaPIro., 

Salt Lake City, Utah, September 10, 1951. 
SHELDON OLDS, 

Chairman, Iron County Defense Bond 

Committee, Cedar City, Utah. 

Dear Mk. OLDs: I have been delayed in re- 
plying to your recent letter concerning the 
bond drive in Iron County because of the 
fact that I carried this letter to Cedar City 
and read it in conjunction with your com- 
munity’s program the night of August 31. 

As I stated then, I feel that you and your 
committee have done much in promoting the 
sale of bonds and certainly have set a shin- 
ing example of real American patriotism. I 
certainly extend my sincere congratulations 
and commendation for this worth-while ef- 
fort. Other cOMmmunities might well emu- 
late your program. 

I am making a copy of your letter and 
sending it to Senator ArTHUR V. WATKINS 
with the request that he have it read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the hope that 
it will stimulate official Washington to set a 
better example for the people. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. BRACKEN LEE. 


A Black Spot on Our Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


# 


the Recorp, I include the followinz edito- 
rial from the Los Angeles Times of 
August 31, 1951: 

A Brack Spot on Our Recorp 


The contrast between our national policy 
of astronomical expenditures for essistance 
to foreign nations and of inadequate appro- 
priations for the rehabilitation of destitute 
American Indian tribes has never been a 
credit to Congress. 

It has become a humiliating and degrad- 
ing thing to the American people. 

Representative Norris Povuuson, of Cali- 
fornia, speaks for a growing number of the 
Members of Congress and for all of the Amer- 
ican people when he says with respect to this 
shameful situation: 

“The extravagant gifts to Furope and pen- 
ury for our Indians make * * * a black 
spot on our record.” 

Mr. Povutson’s speciiic reference was to 
the Navajo rehabilitation program for which 
Congress has made a niggardly appropriation 
of only slightly more than $6,000,000, while 
voting billions for foreign aid. 

Tae most dramatic and shocking illustra- 
tion of our contrasting policies in the two 
fields of rehabilitation has been offered by 
Representative Frank T. Bow, of Ohio. 

The most desperate situation of the Navajo 
Tribe, as Mr. Bow remarks, is that of water 
shortage, which is so grave that many Navajo 
families are on the meager rations of water 
imposed by the necessity of carrying drink- 
ing water many miles, 

The flocks of the Navajo tribesmen, utterly 
indispensable to their livelihood, are dying 


of thirst. 


In the face of these dire facts, the Indian 
Bureau allotment for the development of 
new water supplies on the Navajo project is 
reported by Mr. Bow to be the pathetically 
insufficient sum of $45,000. 

Apparently, he acidly suggests: 

“Navajo Indians would have a far better 
chance cf getting water and the health fa- 
cilities they need if they moved to Tim- 
buctoo.” 

In justification of that remark, Mr. Bow 
offers the following facts: 

That American expenditures on projects 
in the Belgian Congo tHis year, including 
waterways, are in excess of $15,000,000. 

T.at $11,000,000 will be spent by the United 
States for projects in Great Britain's colonies. 

That Prance is getting more than $27,000,- 
000 for her territories, including livestock 
watering projects. 

Irrigation projects, water systems, and 
similar programs for Algeria, Morocco, the 
French Sudan, and numerous other foreign 
beneficiaries of American largess get top rat- 
ing on the schedule of American expendi- 
ture, while our own Indian tribes are deci- 
mated. 

It is surely a black spot on the American 
record, as Representative PouLson says, that 
politicians so free-handed with our national 
resources in the remote parts of the world 
are willing to let our own people thirst and 
die. 


Where Must the Tax Load Rest? 


REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the misstatements and the misrepresen- 
tations that Drew Pearson makes about 
our tax laws being written by million- 
aires, and that of course you can expect 
them to write laws “that will spare the 
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rich and soak the poor”; and in spite 
of the tax theory expounded by Walter 
Reuther in his tax treatise entitled “A 
Proposal for a Progressive Spending Tax 
To Cut the Wealthy’s Standard of Lux- 
ury Before Cutting the American Stand- 
ard of Living”; the facts and figures of 
the Treasury Department prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the major 
part of our tax load must be borne by 
people in the lower income-tax brackets, 
because if we confiscated in taxes the 
total income of all persons receiving 
$10,000 per year or over it would only 
increase the present Treasury take about 
$5,500,000,000, only enough to operate the 
National Government for 1 month at its 
present rate of spending. 

The following facts and figures, based 
upon Treasury reports and Government 
statistics, prove that our total tax load 
must rest heavy upon people in the lower 
tax brackets. 

Mr. Speaker, today all persons with 
yearly incomes of $10,000 or over receive 
12.8 percent of the total personal in- 
comes of the Nation, but under our tax 
laws are required to pay 42.8 percent of 
the total personal income taxes collected. 

All persons with yearly incomes of un- 
der $10,000—who are subject to the per- 
sonal income tax—receive 55 percent of 
the total personal incomes of the Nation, 
and pay 57.2 percent of the total personal 
income taxes collected. 

All persons not subject to the personal 
income tax—those who are in the very 
low brackets or are tax exempt—receive 
30 percent of the total personal incomes 
of the Nation, but pay no personal in- 
come tax whatever. They do, however, 
pay heavily through hidden taxes and 
excise taxes. 

It is easy to see from these facts that 
the people with yearly incomes of $10,000 
or over pay more than a proportionate 
Share of the personal income tax bur- 
den; that people with yearly incomes of 
less than $10,000—who pay personal 
come taxes—pay a little more than their 
proportionate share; and that persons 
who receive 30 percent of the personal 
incomes of the Nation carry none of the 
personal income tax load. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO BALANCE BUDGET BY SOAKING 

THE RICH 

Mr. Speaker, if the Federal Govern- 
ment should confiscate all yearly incomes 
of $100,000 or over by imposing a 100- 
percent tax rate upon the same, the 
Treasury would receive only $218,000,000 
more than it now receives from this group 
of taxpayers. That extra amount would 
operate our Federal Government for only 
1 day under the proposed 1951-52 budget. 
If the Federal Government should con- 
fiscate all yearly incomes over $50,000, 
the Treasury would receive only $722,- 
000,000 more than it now receives. That 
extra amount would operate our Federal 
Government for only 4 days. If the Fed- 
eral Government should confiscate all 
yearly incomes over $25,000, the amount 
of additional “take” would be a little 
over $2,000,000,000. That extra amount 
would operate the Federal Government 
for only 10 days. If the Federal Govern- 
ment should confiscate all yearly incomes 
over $10,000 per year, the amount of ad- 
ditional “take” would -be about $5,500,- 
000,000. That amount would operate 
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national adventures in various parts of 
the world. 
THE PROPOSED 25-PERCENT TAX CEILING 


Mr. Speaker, what would a tax ceiling 
of 25 percent do to the yearly receipts of 
the Federal Treasury if the tax limita- 
tion amendment to the Constitution 
were adopted? This is a very pertinent 
question. IE have secured an answer to 
this question from the staff experts of 
the Ways and Means Committee. The 
answer, in three parts, is as follows: 

(a) The Treasury now has a yearly tax 
take of about $24,000,000,000 from the 


500,000,000; leaving $21,500,000,000 still 
to come in from this source. 
(b) The Treasury now has a yearly tax 


half, leaving only $12,000,000,000 to come 
in from this source. 

(c) The Treasury now has a yearly tax 
take of $800,000,000 from Federal estate 
and gift taxes. A 25-percent tax ceiling 
would cut this tax take to $200,000,000, 
leaving $600,000,000 to come in from this 
source. 

The total tax reduction under a 25- 


receipts about $15,000,000,000, leaving 
to operate the Government each year. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, in spite of the 
statements of such men as Drew Pear- 
son and Walter Reuther, the major part 
of our tax load must be borne by the so- 
called poor people. 


' Arizona Bank President’s Report Con- 
tradicts Claims of Arizona Project Sup- 
porters in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


the relative importance of the proposed 
central Arizona project. 

Arizona Senators and Representatives, 
as well as witnesses called by them, have 
claimed repeatedly that unless their 
State was awarded the multi-billion-dol- 
lar central Arizona project it would face 
an economic collapse. Without this 
costly rescue project, they declared, Ari- 
zona’s banks would fail, business houses 
would close, farms would blow away in 
dust, and the roads out of Arizona would 
be filled with migrating people in worse 
condition than the displaced persons of 
Europe. 


I have before me a document issued 
by a most prominent Arizonan which 
says that this is not the case. In view of 
previous pleas and testimony made be- 
fore Congress, his statements are some- 
what amazing, and I shall include them 
here for the consideration of my col- 
leagues. 

Let me cite a typical example of the 
stirring appeals made by Arizona spokes- 
men for the Arizona project. On May 
28, 1951, a distinguished Member of the 
Senate, who ranks high in his party, 
told his colleagues—page 5867 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


It was testified by witnesses that from 
150,000 to 200,000 people would have to 
seek new homes if the economy of the 
State is not saved by this project. Bank- 
ing institutions, stores, and other busi- 
nesses now both serving and depending upon 
these people would be seriously affected by 
these lands going out of productivity, 
which would result in the loss of homes 
and work for this large number of people. 


A little later on the same day, the 
same distinguished Senator told on the 
Senate floor of the dire results which 
would occur if Arizona’s water supply 
is not supplemented by the proposed 
project—page 5869 CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp. He said: 


It would mean that thousands of people 
would lose their homes, and this would affect 
the bankers and businessmen and break 
down the whole economy of the State of 
Arizona. But that is not all. It would 
mean that all these people, farmers and 
businessmen, would lose their buying power. 
They could not continue to purchase manu- 
factured articles and supplies from other 
sections of the United States; and perhaps 
most significant of all, it would mean that 
the present sum of bank dollars paid an- 
nually in income taxes to the United States 
Government would dwindle to practically 
nothing. The mines and other industries 
of the State would be saddled with all the 
bonded indebtedness of the State and its 
subdivisions, and the added burden of all the 
costs of State Government, including the 
support of the schools. Thus, the whole 
economy of Arizona would be seriously af- 
fected. It has been estimated, as I have 
previously stated, that a quarter of a mil- 
lion people would actually have to leave 
the State. These people would be displaced 
persons. Where would they go, under 
ordinary circumstances? 

There can be no question that Arizona 
needs this water to maintain her economy. 


Walter R. Bimson is a distinguished 
Arizona business leader and economist. 
He is president of Arizona’s largest fi- 
nancial house, The Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix. His bank loans mil- 
lions of dollars each year to business- 
men and farmers. Therefore, it may 
be assumed that Mr. Bimson keeps in 


close touch with the condition of Ari- 
zona’s economy. 

In August, Mr. Bimson issued a report 
on farm and range conditions in Arizona. 
This report was widely distributed 
throughout the United States to bankers, 
investment houses, and business firms. 

I quote from Mr. Bimson’s report: 


Let us now give you a brief appraisal of 
our present situation. Last year was a very 
dry year, quite comparable to this one. Yet 
we produced last year the largest volume of 
crops ever grown in Arizona. This year, we 
shall again produce a record crop. Our dol- 
lar volume should be as great, or greater, than 
last year. ; 

Our bank makes each year many millions 
of dollars of crop-production loans. Our field 
men who constantly inspect the crops we 
finance, have just reported to me that they 
do not know of a single borrowing customer 
who will not be able to liquidate his loans 
entirely this year because of lack of water. 
We do not have a single farm mortgage on 
our books that is delinquent, and we do not 
anticipate any delinquencies as a result of 
water shortages. 


I continue to quote from Mr. Bimson’s 
report: 


Our largest single crop is cotton. It is es- 
timated that the cotton crop in Arizona this 
year will exceed 800,000 bales and, according 
to a Government report published as of the 
first of August, there is sufficient water for 
the fruition of this crop. Government esti- 
mates an average yield per acre this year of 
about one and one-half bales, as against the 
national average of close to one-half bale 
per acre. 

It is our best judgment that the present 
water shortage will not this year adversely 
affect the total production of crops in Ari- 
zona. One reason for this is that farmers 
know in advance how much water they have 
available under our controlled system of ir- 
rigation and plant only as much land as they 
can adequately water. Furthermore, by more 
intensive and careful cultivation of the re- 
maining land, they sometimes actually pro- 
duce as much on this smaller acreage as they 
do when they farm their entire acreage. For 
this year, at least, our water shortage, while 
a matter of real concern, will not result in 
any critical crop failures or material reduc- 
tions in total farm productions. 


It would seem to me that the Senator 
previously quoted was slightly confused 
when he addressed the Senate. 


But what of the future? 


Asks Mr. Bimson in his report. 


Of course, there is no way of predicting 
next winter’s snowfall in our mountain areas. 
But it is hardly conceivable that there would 
be no snowfall and, therefore, no run-off 
into our reservoirs next spring. In the driest 
winter we have had in 50 years, which was 
1902, the runoff amounted to 332,000 acre- 
feet. Even with an equally low runoff 
next spring, we would not have a criijical 
situation Yecause our undergroumd water 
supply, supplementing our stored water, 
would still permit us to continue a volume 
of agricultural production higher than nor- 
mal 5 years ago. A 10-percent decline in the 
price of farm products would reduce our 
farm income more than any shortage of 
water that is likely to occur. 


I wonder if the Senator quoted above 
could have been talking about some 
other project in some other State, in- 
stead of the Arizona project? 

The proponents of the central Arizona 
project have said that Arizona cities des- 
perately need water. The records of 
hearings on the Arizona bill are replete 
with statements to this affect. 
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Mr. Bimson says in his report: 

There need be no fear about the shortage 
of water, either currently or in the future. 
affecting adversely the growth of our cities. 
It is quite possible that long-continued 
drought might reduce our cultivated farm 
acreage, but drought, no matter how long 
continued, could not reduce to a critical 
point, the supply of water for further de- 
velopment and growth of our cities. 


The Arizona project plan contains a 
provision for supplying municipal water. 
Regarding income in Arizona, Mr, 
Bimson states: 
The total income of individuals in this 
State is a little under $1,000,000,000 a year 
* *. agriculture and livestock together 
oubant about $250,000,000, or one-fourth of 
this total amount. While a curtailment of 
farm production would adversely affect our 
general economy to some extent, our sources 
of wealth and income are so well diversified 
that we cannot foresee any conditions relat- 
ing to present or future water shortages that 
would materially curtail our continued 
progress. 


This last paragraph rather effectively 
refutes the statements of the important 
Senator quoted previously and other 
Arizona leaders who have so tearfully 
predicted the State’s complete ruin. 

In other sections of his report Mr. 
Bimson shows in other ways that Ari- 
zona’s economy is not in the desperate 
condition that some proponents of the 
central Arizona project would have us 
believe. 

I quote from the report: 

Our agricultural production in this area 
is not dependent upon rainfall, but upon the 
water stored in our reservoirs, caught in the 
spring when the streams are filled with 
water from melting snow in the high fhoun- 
tain areas and released during the crop- 
growing season for the use of our farmers 
in the valleys. 

When we have a heavy snowfall in the 
mountains our reservoirs are filled to over- 
flowing. Then we have enough water for 
current needs and sometimes a surplus that 
will insure an adequate supply for several 
years. 


When the snowfall is light the runoff 3 


light. Our reservoirs are not filled, and we 
do not have an adequate reserve supply of 
water. Then we supplement the stored 
water by a pumping system that draws 
water from underground sources. 

For several years now we have been in a 
dry cycle. As a result, our storage water is 
low, and we have been drawing heavily upon 
our underground water supply. In some 
areas heavy pumping has lowered the under- 
ground water level, necessitating deepening 
wells and using more powerful pumps. The 
cost of pumping has increased, but not yet 
to a prohibitive figure. 

We have had many other dry periods in 
our recent history, and some of them have 
been just as serious as our present situation. 
For example, since 1910, when our present 
water-storage system was started, there have 
been 11 years out of the 41 years when we 
have started the crop season with less than 
500,000 acre-feet of water in our reservoirs. 
In two of these years, 1910 and 1940, we 
started the season with less water than we 


land which are dependent upon under- 
ground water must go out of production 


s 
g 


if the project is not quickly built. Some 
irrigation districts, they said, may now 
water only a small part of their lands 
because of a water shortage. 

In view of these statements it is inter- 
esting to note what Mr. Bimson says re- 
garding underground water in his report. 
I quote: 

The effect of pumping on our underground 
water level is a matter that has been given 
much study. during this dry spell. I havé 
explained how we supplement our surface- 
water supply by drawing upon our under- 
ground supply. 

In addition to the pumping that goes on 
in areas served by the storage reservoirs, 
there are many farms outside the districts 
served by reservoirs which are dependent 
upon water for their entire 
water supply. Nearly one-half of our farm 
land in Arizona is thus ent upon un- 
derground water. These have gener- 
ally had an adequate supply of water 
throughout the recent dry period. 


That last sentence, to say the least, is 
slightly in conflict with the statements 
made to Congress by Arizona witnesses 
and officials. 

Mr. Bimson’s report continued: 


In some areas, however, the withdrawal of 
water from the ground has lowered the un- 
derground water level very materially, neces- 
sitating the deepening of wells. In other 
areas there has been very little change in 
the water level. 

While it is impossible to obtain accurate 
figures on all of the wells in the State, we do 
have accurate figures on all of the wells in 
the Salt River Valley water users project, 
which comprises a quarter-million acres of 
land in the Phoenix area. 

In 1910 the underground water level aver- 
aged 30 feet. In the following 10 years when 
there was very little pumping, but constant 
application of surface water to the land, the 
water level rose to an average height of 15 
feet from the surface. This steadily rising 
level was a matter of concern because if the 
level got much nearer the surface it would 
ruin the crops. Wells and pumps were then 
installed for the express purpose of lowering 
this water level to a safer depth. 

In the following 15 years the water level 
was restored to a 39-foot level which was 
about nornial for this area before irrigation 


an. 

From 1935 to 1940 the runoff from the 
mountain snows was in low volume (except 
for one good year in 1937) and the pumps 
were used steadily during that period, This 
reduced the water level from 39 to 50 feet. 
The 1941-45 period was a period of good 
runoff and pumping declined. The under- 
ground water level remained constant at 50 
feet. Since 1945, however, we have used the 
pumps more heavily to supplement our mea- 
ger surface supply of water, and the under- 
ground water level has, in this eo 
dropped sharply to an average of 89 feet, 
where it stands today. 

This situation is probably paralleled 
throughout the State. It is this rapidly fall- 
ing water level combined with below-average 
runoffs of surface water that has resulted 
in the current discussion of our water prob- 
lem. The Governor of the State has called 
several conferences for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon a program of controlling the use 
of underground water. Life magazine picked 
up this item of news, featured it in a recent 
issue and many of our eastern friends have 
been alarmed about their investments in 
Arizona. 

Our concern and the Governor’s concern 
is not with the outcome of our current crops, 
but rather with the ee of a con- 
structive 


long-range control program. 
Arizona is recognized as the most efficient 
cotton-producing area in the world. It is, 
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therefore, attractive to out-of-State people 
who wish to come here to develop new cotton 
lands. In an effort to conserve existing in- 
vestments and to prevent overuse of our 
limited water supply, the Governor has wisely 
reorganized the need for some reasonable 
control of the underground water supply. 


The pictures painted by the Arizona 
proponents of a State devastated by eco- 
nomic ruin, and of ranchers and their 
families trudging wearily out of the 
State, homeless and helpless, fades a lit- 
tle more under the penetrating light of 
Mr. Bimson’s concluding paragraph re- 
garding cattle ranges. 

Mr. Bimson says: 

There have been good summer rains in 
many of the cattle-range areas, although in 
some other areas the ranges are admittedly 
very dry. However, this year fewer cattle 
have had to be moved to better ranges than 
in many past years. In fact, many out-of- 
State cattle herds are coming into this State 
in order to utilize our surplus feed. 


Newsprint Shortage Caused by NPA Order 
M-69 Should Be Stopped 


REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to call the attention of the House to 
another example of the incredible bu- 
reaucratic confusion in our Government, 
and to the serious damage it is inflicting 
on both our economy and our liberty. 

The administration has committed the 
United States to a “globaloney” sulfur 
export plan that will seriously curtail 
the already critical newsprint supply and 
may eventually cause one small news- 
paper after another to go out of business 
in this country. The State Department, 
through ECA, has set up what is known 
as the International Materials Confer- 
ence. The Conference has set up a “sul- 
fur” committee with representatives 
from 13 countries to consider the prob- 
lem of how to distribute sulfur, prin- 
cipally produced in the United States, to 
the rest of the world. This superannu- 
ated, superelite, superimposed interna- 
tional agency of a nebulous world gov- 
ernment which presumably does not 
exist has, as the House might expect, de- 
cided that if anybody must suffer a lack 
of sulfur, it must be America. 

As a result the committee has gra- 
ciously directed that the United States 
export 960,000 tons of American sulfur 
in 1951, and inasmuch as that decision 
creates a sulfur shortage that would not 
otherwise exist, the National Production 
Authority has issued order M-69, which 
puts sulfur under a rationing system. 
Sulfur, which is vital to the production 
of newsprint, therefore will be available 
in smaller quantities for newsprint pro- 
duction, and it is estimated that the 
newsprint supply may be cut as much as 
20 percent as a result. 

With world newsprint already in short 
supply in the United States, the sulfur 
order, which presumably would affect 
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American and Canadian newsprint pro- 
ducers equally, could have a disastrous 
effect on publications in the free world 
at the very instant when other segments 
of our bureaucratic labyrinth are urging 
that more newsprint be produced as an 
effective means of counteracting Soviet 
propaganda. In any case, small news- 
papers and publications, which already 
have to scramble the best they can for 
newsprint. because of existing shortages, 
will find themselves in a serious pre- 
dicament, and beyond doubt many will 
have to go out of business. 

I am therefore introducing today a 
bill (H. R. 5379) increasing by 50 per- 
cent the amount of sulfur for the Amer- 
ican and Canadian newsprint industry 
above that provided by NPA Order M69. 
I have addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s subcommittee 
investigating newsprint, my esteemed 
colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BeckwortH], asking for immediate 
hearings in an effort to unravel the knots 
which our bureaucratic one-worlders 
have tied themselves into. We should 
decide once and for all whether the 
United States intends to promote free- 
dom of the press and the maximum ac- 
cess to truth or whether this policy is to 
be laid aside because of a handful of 
bureaucrats want to play chess with sul- 
fur production. 

The National Production Authority 
has estimated that our 1951-52 supply 
sulfur might be as much as 20 per- 
t short of American industrial de- 

If a reduction of 20 percent 
supply of necessary sulfur is de- 
to newsp manufacturers, we will 
faced with shortage of at least 
000,000 tons of newsprint. It would 
seriously affect the economy of the 
newsprint industry in the United States 
and Canada, and would certainly cause 
some of our American newspaper pub- 
lishers to close their doors. 

The Congress of the United States has 
been working through its various com- 
mittees for years in an effort to assist the 
newsprint industry and the newspaper 
business to find ways and 
means to increase their supply of news- 
print. 

In the last 5 years both American and 

newsprint manufacturers have 
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production. The 1951-52 production of 
newsprint is dependent on increasing 
quantities of sulfur. To place a curb on 


the best interest of our Nation and will 
cause hardships to one of Canada’s basic 
industries. 


There is no real shortage of sulfur in 
the United States, The present shortage 
is an artificial one created by the pres- 
ent administration. American produc- 
tion of sulfur is now two and a half times 
that of prewar levels and more than 
enough to meet every American indus- 
trial demand. The State Department 
through the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has set up what is known 
as the International Materials Confer- 
ence. The purpose of this Conference, 
according to Mr. Theodore L. Sweet, the 


American representative on the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference on sulfur is 
to set up continuing international ma- 
chinery through which all of the inter- 
ested governments of the free world can 
cooperate in the solution of material 
shortages which are world-wide in scope 
and effect. 

The sulfur committee of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference is made up 
of 13 countries, 5 of which are members 
of the United Kingdom. They met early 
this year and considered the requests of 
all countries for allocations of American 
sulfur and decided what was to be done 
with our American sulfur production. 
Their figures, which our administration 
approved, call for the exporting of 960,- 
000 tons of American sulfur in 1951. 
Having approved these figures for ex- 
port, we now find that we cannot meet 
our own industrial demands. Hence, 
NPA issues order M-69, which puts sul- 
fur allocations under a rationing system. 
This order also affects Canadian sulfur 
requirements for they are not considered 
as exports, nor do they require export 
licenses. 

Under this order, NPA can and does 
control the amount of sulfur necessary 
and vital to our defense program, and 
rightly so. But to curtail American and 
Canadian sulfur requirements used in 
the manufacture of newsprint is short- 
sighted and obviously an unnecessary 


Newsprint has always had to have a 
relatively small amount of sulfur used 
in the process of its manufacture. There 
is no substitute if we are to have a high- 
quality product that can meet the stand- 
ards of strength needed for present high- 
speed news presses. The entire pulp and 
paper industry, which once used a much 
larger proportion of our total sulfur pro- 
duction, now uses less than 10 percent. 
Only 11.2 pounds of sulfur are used to 
produce 1 ton of newsprint as against 
56% pounds for one ton of kraft paper. 

Canada, which depends entirely upon 
the United States for its supply of sul- 
fur, imports 252,000 tons and uses 77 per- 
cent of its total imports for paper manu- 
facturing. Canada produces approxi- 
mately 80 percent of our newsprint. 

Sulfur is one of the oldest and most 
widely used elements, and it is found in 
some form in almost every land. The 
ingenuity and efficiency of the American 


tremely large quantities and at very low 


Mr. L. M. Williams, .Jr., president of 
Freeport Sulfur Industry, in a letter 

dated July 17, 1951, to the House Sub- 

committee on Newsprint, wrote: 

United States sulfur productions is, in 
fact, more than enough to meet the full 
needs of American industry. These needs 
are not being met only because of the large 
exports of sulfur. These exports 
at the direction of our Government are 
ent to about one-fourth of our pro- 

* © * Our allies overseas have 
reserves of sulfur sufficiently large 
pply all their needs. Production from 
sources not only has failed to keep 
with the requirements of these coun- 


: 
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tries but has not returned even to prewar 
levels. If the deficit is to be placed at any 
door, it should be theirs and not ours, 


When our State Department through 
ECA agreed to let the International Ma- 
terials Conference allocate approximate- 
ly a million tons of American sulfur for 
export to foreign countries, we in effect 
guaranteed to the world a cheap and 
bountiful supply of sulfur at the expense 
of our own economy and industry. Iron- 
ically, we also loan or give outright to 
many of the countries the money to buy 
our sulfur. 

As far as I am able to determine, there 
is no other country which rations or 
controls its sulfur once it has received 
the sulfur from us. There are no Amer- 
ican controls as to the ultimate use of 
exported sulfur. A foreign purchaser 
could buy sulfur for $26 a ton, American 
export price, and resell it in foreign 
markets for $60 a ton, Italian export 
price. We could not stop him. 

These allocations of sulfur to foreign 
countries at the low American prices will 
only perpetuate world shortages, for as 
long as the rest of the world is guaran- 
teed a cheap supply of sulfur by IMC 
from the United States supply, they will 
not reopen their own sulfur plants. 

We have no stockpile of sulfur in the 
United States, nor is there a program of 
stockpiling contemplated. We have 
only 10 to 20 years of present production 
left in our known American sulfur de- 
posits. . 

When I first began my investigation 
into sulfur shortages in the newsprint 
industry and traced the shortages to the 
International Materials Conference, I 
found some rather interesting facts that 
affect many basic materials. The Inter- 
national Materials Conference now has 
seven committees whose recommenda- 
tions control the following 13 important 
products and materials: Copper, zinc, 
lead, sulfur, cotton, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, manganese, nickel, cobalt, wool, 
and paper and pulp. It is significant to 
note that the United States is the largest 
or second largest producer of these 
materials under international control, 
and in every case the United States is 
the largest consumer. 

But it becomes even more interesting 
to note the vital commodities that are 
not controlled by this so-called inter- 
national machinery to solve world short- 
ages, 

There is no international machinery 
set up to control the British monopoly 
of commercial diamonds, nor the South 
Amurican monopoly of tin. 

Nor is there any attempt by the Inter- 
national Materials Conference to touch 
the British-Malayan crude rubber mo- 
noply which has been gouging United 
States tire manufacturers for years. 

Nor has there been a committee set 
up for oil and petroleum. With the 
British and Dutch having a combined 
output greater than the United States, 
the British have felt that there was no 
need for such international machinery. 
But now that the British have lost their 
oil holdings in Iran, our State Depart- 
ment will shortly announce that the 
United States will soon place her petro- 
leum production into the hands of an- 
other foreign committee. 
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We are in effect, through the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, placing 
the economy of the United States into 
the hands of a semi-world government, 
giving away control of basic materials 
vital to our American free enterprise 
system. 

To the anticipated charge that this 
bill will single out the newsprint indus- 
try and give it special consideration de- 
nied to other industries, I need only point 
out that all our vital defense industries’ 
demand for sulfur under order M69 are 
and will be taken care of. This bill takes 
the newsprint industry out of the non- 
essential class into which order M69 has 
placed it. It takes it out of the class as 
such nondefense industries as detergents, 
insecticides, fertilizers, rayons, paints, 
and a multitude of nonessential prod- 
ucts which use sulfur in their manufac- 
ture. 

This bill will place the American and 
Canadian newsprint industry needs on a 
par with foreign newsprint manufactur- 
ers in Norway, Sweden, and Finland. It 
places our American and Canadian man- 
ufacturers of newsprint on the same 
footing as the foreign manufacturers 
now using our sulfur in the manufacture 
of nonessential products. 

My investigation into newsprint short- 
ages has led me to believe that the pres- 
ent administration has gone out of its 
way to discriminate against our news- 
print industry. 

Scandinavians have been gouging 
American newspaper publishers with 
prices running 200 to 300 percent above 
the United States and Canadian news- 
print price. OPS has placed a price ceil- 
ing on newsprint at $116 per ton, yet 
they allow the Scandinavians to charge 
black market prices of $200 to $350 per 
ton. . 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence committee on paper and pulp has 
now decided that American newsprint 
manufacturers must export part of their 
production, thus increasing our news- 
print shortage. The NPA under Order 
M45 has ruled that all United States 
paper manufacturers must set aside three 
percent of their pulp production for mar- 
ket sales of pulp, once more increasing 
our United States paper shortage. 

I hope that all of these things will be 
brought to light and cleared up when 
the House Subcommittee of the Luter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
makes a report on its newsprint investi- 
gation. 

This bill is not intended to be a cure- 
all for the newsprint industry. 

This bill will enable the newsprint in- 
dustry to have access to the essential raw 
material of sulfur to meet production 
demands. 

This need is so essential that it justi- 
fies special action on the part of this Con- 


gress, 

Newsprint is too important to the wel- 
fare and preservation of our American 
tradition of free speech and freedom of 
the press to allow its production to be in 
any way hampered by restrictive, unjust- 
ified and unnecessary bureaucratic con- 
trols. 


Retirement of Hon. Peyton Ford as 
Deputy Attorney General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared paying tribute to Hon. 
Peyton Ford, who is retiring as Deputy 
Attorney General to reenter the private 
practice of law. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I should like to say a few words of tribute 
to a well-deserved official of the Department 
of Justice who is leaving the Government to 
reenter the private practice of law. 

He is Peyton Ford, who has resigned as 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Mr. Ford, with whom I have had many 
associations in the line of duty, has rendered 
not only to the Department of Justice, but 
to the United States a service which, to- 
gether with his career in the Navy, has cer- 
tainly earned a “well done.” 

Mr. Ford came to the Department of 
Justice in 1946, after serving as a lieutenant 
in the Navy in the Atlantic, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the China-Burma-India areas. 
During those years he saw much combat. 

Although Mr. Ford, in the sense of age, is 
@ young man, his experience is legion. 

He was Assistant Attorney General for the 
State of Oklahoma in the years 1939 and 
1940. 

Following his duty with the Navy, he was 
appointed Assistant to the Attorney 
General in 1946 by Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark, who is now an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Ford's capabilities were quickly recog- 
nized by the President and the Attorney 
General with his appointment as Assistant 
Attorney Generai to head the Claims Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice in 1947. 

A few months after this appointment, he 
was elevated to the position of the Assistant 
to the Attorney General, which title the 
Congress later changed to that of Deputy 
Attorney General. In this position he had, 
under the Attorney General, direct super- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

I have known Peyton Ford to pursue, with- 
out regard to his personal time or energies, 
the fullest efforts for that which would re- 
flect credit not only to the Department 
but in the best interests of his country. 
There has never been a time during my ten- 
ure as a Col and as a Senator of 
the United States that Mr. Ford has not been 
available to lend full an@ complete support 
to any problem placed before him. 


Attorney General I have acquired a very 
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genuine esteem and affection for Mr. Ford 
and I am deeply appreciative of his fine serv- 
ice and loyalty.” 

Mr. Ford's successor, A. DeWitt Vanech, has 
served long and capably in the Department 
of Justice, and I know he will continue to 
do a good job. 


Encroachment by Government on Private 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
question of further encroachment by gov- 
ernment in the fields heretofore reserved 
to private industry is giving much con- 
cern to citizens throughout the entire 
country. 

The matter is discussed expertly, and 
its implications weighed with authority, 
in an address made before the Thirty- 
fourth International Labor Conference 
of the Internationa] Labor Organization 
in Geneva, Switzerland, by William L. 
McGrath, president, the Williamson 
Heater Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and a 
splendid American. 

Members of the Senate will be inter- 
ested, I know, in the attitude of repre- 
sentatives of other nations, who are 
working with representatives of this 
country in international activities, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
by Mr. McGrath be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp so that the well-qual- 
ified views expressed may be given the 
wide prominence they deserve. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For the third successive year, I have served 
upon the Committee on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, and I 
urge you most earnestly to study its report. 

The work of this committee is overshad- 
owed by the issues and arguments devel- 
oped in the committees which are drafting 
conventions or recommendations covering 
the items on the current agenda. But it 
is in the Committee on Apvlication that 
we endeavor to learn what have been the 
actual results of the conventions that have 
been . And I can assure you that 
attending three successive sessions of this 
committee is indeed an experience in pro- 


t. 

I did not think, when I first became a 
member of the United States employer dele- 
gation to this conference, that this august 
body, now an arm of the United Nations, 

so Many conven- 

which it should have realized would 

have little probability of ratification in most 
countries. But such is the case. 

I did not dream that nation after nation 
would give only lip service to treaty obliga- 
tions. But for 3 years now, I have listened 
to an imposing procession of alibis, pre- 
tenses and excuses, offered by countries in 
an effort to explain why they have not im- 
plemented by legislation conventions which 
they have long since ratified. 

My concern over this matter contributed 

a discussion, in our committee, in the 
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as you well know, that the convention will 
countries as may eventu- 


cation record of only 16% percent. 

It has been suggested that a country 
should vote in favor of a convention it knows 
it cannot ratify, on the ground that the pas- 


legislation. 

My own view is that hyprocrisy is a poor 
foundation for social progress. When a gov- 
- ernment delegate supports a convention, the 
natural is that his country could 
and might ratify it. If he knows, when he 
casts his vote for the convention, that his 

cannot and will not ratify it because 
it ror pnt Agen athe neers b Rete mat = sm 
cpien ben aa guilty of misrep- 
resentation. His vote is deliberately mis- 
leading. 


This ie not only unfair to other nations; 
it would indeed be a sorry example to set for 
the underdeveloped countries who are rela- 
ete caen acs ane radiie aeaaaictien 
sumed that speak with honesty and 
candor. ieu.no-cneed anveeend nusian 4am 
vote for a convention on a tongue-in-cheek 
basis, so can they. If nations to whom they 


underdeveloped 
legislation if the ILO were to degenerate into 
a form of mutual insincerity? 


Is political expediency of the moment to 


determine the 
fication? 

Can we afford to let what started out so 
nobly as a real instrument of international 
law degenerate into a mere medium of 
propaganda? 

A recommendation carries with it no ele- 


vote on convention rati- 


I pass now to the second phase of this prob- 
lem, namely, failure to pass implementing 
legislation after ratification. 

It was my impression that after ratifica- 
tion, necessary implementing legislation be- 

@ contractural obligation. I note that 


Nevertheless a contract has been broken; 
@ treaty has been violated. Ratification has 
been a sham and a pretense, and again the 
ILO is involved in misrepresentation. 

Some countries seem little concerned over 
the matter, and appear surprised that our 
committee should take it seriously. One 
government claimed that it should not be 
criticized for its , because to 
show its good faith it intended to vote for 
more new conventions at this conference. 
Note, too, as stated in appendix I of our 
subcommittees report, that although rati- 
fied conventions are supposed to be brought 
before the “competent authorities” within a 
year or at the longest 18 months, only 17 
out of the 60 countries who were members 
in 1949 ha-e as yet done so with respect to 
all of the conventions passed at the 1949 
conference. 

The fact is that instead of realizing their 
contractual obligations as to conventions, 
under the constitution of the ILO, member 
countries are to a large extent treating vari- 
ous conventions as if they were recom- 
mendations. Would it not have been better 
for the reputation and standing of the ILO 
if such conventions had been passed as 
recommendations in the first place? 

There is another aspect of our committee’s 
hearings which concerns me greatly. That 
is the emphasis placed upon ratification and 
legislation, rather than upon working and 
living standards achieved. 

Bulgaria has ratified 62 conventions; the 
United States has ratified 5. Is Bulgaria 
therefore a more advanced country than the 
United States? A country may have high 
living standards, but unless it has passed 
ILO legislation it gets no credit for them 
in our committee. 

Does the passage of IL© laws represent the 
sole measure of progress; the sole evidence of 
the influence of the ILO? Im this connection 
may I quote Mr. Benitez, the employer's dele- 
gate from the Philippines. On June 16, Mr. 
Benitez said, in his address to this body: 

“It seems paradoxical that, when delegates 
convene for their legislative work in the 
conference, they give the impression that 
only by the enactment of a law can the ILO 
fulfill its threefold mission, particularly in 
the giving of leadership in the field of social 
policy. Here, I respectfully submit, is where 
perhaps we need to rationalize and readjust 
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putting all the accumulated international 
experience which is available at the service 
of States members with concrete social and 
Jabur problems; in the face of the rapidly 
growing importance of this new ILO objec- 
tive, and the keen demand for it from the 
agricultural nations, the old attitude, that 
only by law can the ILO give leadership, 
needs to be discarded. 

“Our Government had not ratified a single 
convention ever since the Philippines became 
@ member in 1948. And yet, I dare say that 
no single institution has had more influence 
than the ILO in clarifying our people's think- 
ing with regard to the respective role of the 
workers and the employers in a democratic 
society.” 

The fact is that we have gone out of bounds 
with respect to conventions. Instead of lim- 
iting them to broad principles to which all 
can subscribe, we have attempted to apply 
them to the field of specific detailed legisla- 
tion. Here is where our trouble lies. Here 
is where we run contrary to the principle 
of local self-government. This is why we 
have difficulties with ratification. 

In this connection the report of our com- 
mittee quotes the authors of the ILO con- 
stitution as follows: 

“Subjects will probably come before the 
conference which, owing to their complexity 
and the wide differences in the circumstances 
of different countries, will be incapable of 
being reduced to any universal and uniform 
mode of application. In such cases a con- 
vention might prove impossible, but a rec- 
ommendation of principles in more or less 
detail which left the individual States free- 
dom to apply them in the manner best suited 
to their conditions would undoubtedly have 
considerable value.” 

When we try to tell a country the exact 
nature of a law it must pass, we are stepping 
beyond a convention and over into the field 
of implementation. That, I submit, is some- 
thing which each country has a right to 
decide for itself. 

It is excellent that nations agree on basic 
principles. But any effort to interfere with 
the freedom of countries to pass their own 
individual laws as they see fit will in the 
long run result only in nonratification, non- 
implementation, and resentment. 

Evidence of such resentment is accumulat- 
ing in the records of our committee. 

One government suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Application should act as a guid- 
ing body, rather than as a chamber of in- 
quisition. 

Another stressed, as he expressed it, the 
“right of the congress in a democratic coun- 
try to pass implementing legislation or not, 
as it pleases,” regardless of previous ratifica- 
tion of the convention to which such legis- 
lation would apply. 

This amounted in fact to an outright de- 
fiance of a treaty obligation, and as such is 
to be deplored. It was nevertheless a realis- 
tic statement of what is thi actual situation. 
I ask you—does there exist any practical op- 
erative method of compelling a country 
which has ratified a convention to proceed 
to implement it? As one government dele- 
gate expressed it, “If the ILO thinks it can 
force us to pass legislation, it is very much 
mistaken.” 

Indeed, some member countries called 
upon the carpet by our committee did not 
appear. They had ratified conventions years 
ago, but had never enacted the legislation 
needed to put them into effect. Why should 
they subject themselves to the indignity of 
being belabored by other countries for fail- 
ing to do what they obviously have no inten- 
tion of doing? Their government represent- 
atives were conspicuous by their absence, 
but that very absence indicated how little 
significance they attached to the matter 
Yes; they failed to implement a convention 
but, as we say in the States, “So what?” 
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Unless we mend our ways, our practice may 
some day give rise to the expression, “as 
meaningless as an ILO convention.” 

I am told that in many parts of the world 
it is vital to save face. If we are to save the 
face of the ILO, we must stop passing con- 
ventions which become in fact a travesty 
upon international law. 

Let us couch our findings and suggest our 
methods chiefly in the form of recommenda- 
tions. Let us confine conventions to broad 
principles on subjects that are genuinely 
adaptable to international legislation, and 
enact only such as are truly tripartite, easily 
ratifiable by the majority of countries, ca- 
pable of implementation under the principle 
of local self-government, and enjoying the 
full prospect of broad adoption as interna- 
tional law. 

I repeat, I do not suggest the abandon- 
ment of conventions. I ask only that they 
be treated with the respect which they de- 
serve. 


Gen. Daniel Morgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember 3 edition of Life magazine con- 
tained an article on Gen. Daniel Morgan. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Charles 
F. Hirst, of Scottdale, Pa., in which he 
makes a fine historical reference to Gen. 
Daniel Morgan. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ScorrpaLe, Pa., September 4, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp MARTIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MarTIN: I am hoping 
that prior to the receipt of these presents 
you shall have found time and opportunity 
to at least glance at the September 3 edition 
of Life magazine with special reference to 
page 53 whereon there is proposed the ques- 
tion “Who gets the general's body?” 

Now, I know, Senator Martin, that you 
will be inclined to say “How come writing 
to me about that?” Well, I'll try to explain. 

You will note that the matter discussed at 
some length in the aforesaid publication has 
to do with just what should be the correct 
location for the final interment of the earthly 
remains of the noted pioneer frontiersman 
and equally noted general of the Revolution- 
ary War, Gen. Daniel Morgan, commander of 
the celebrated organization known as Mor- 
gan’s Rifemen. And, Senator Martin, it is 
well known that you have always been inter- 
ested in anything having any dir -t or in- 
direct bearing on the history and records of 
the military exploits of Pennsylvania’s mili- 
tary organizations. 

For, although the article published as 
above mentioned makes no reference there- 
to, it is a fact that “Morgan’s Riflemen” 
was not a purely Virginian organization but 
really mainly constituted of western Penn- 
sylvania pioneers. 

I also direct your attention to the first 
paragraph at top of page 59, wherein the 
statements made regarding the organization 
of the company of famous riflemen are 
almost entirely historically at fault, for, 


S 


s 


rather than being recruited at Winchester 
by General Morgan the idea for its founda- 
tion was conceived by Gen. George Wash- 
ington and the greater portion of the per- 
sonnel was assigned from the “Eighth Penn- 
sylvania,” the great and famous revolutionary 
regiment especially authorized by Congress 
to be recruited from the pioneer frontiers- 
men of western Pennsylvania. The con- 
fusion of the Virginia connection being no 
doubt due to the Mason and Dixon's line 
had not then been surveyed and the fact 
that a great portion of the Western fron- 
tier lands were really in Pennsylvania jn- 
stead of in Virginia. * * * And it would 
not be beyond expectation if sometime soon 
the Senate should be called upon to provide 
some appropriation for the erection of a me- 
morial to the glorious exploits of Gen. Daniel 
Morgan and his famous riflemen, which or- 
ganization really took place in or near Phil- 
adelphia at a time when Washington's forces 
were particularly hard pressed by the 
British. 

So it would reasonably appear that the 
rightful location for such memorial or monu- 
ment would be at or near the actual exact 
spot where the exact recruitment occurred 
which would thus be in a little private burial 
plot where once stood the first courthouse, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., whence on Jan- 
uary 6, 1777, the Eighth Pennsylvania began 
its famous march entirely west to east across 
our great Keystone Commonwealth, 300 miles 
across all of Pennsylvania’s mountains. This 
march, considering the hardships encoun- 
tered, was second only to the march executed 
by the Revolutionary troops under General 
Arnold so dramatically described in the 
historical novel entitled “Northwest Pas- 
sage.” 

I am sorry, Senator, to thus encroach on 
your time, but when it is noted that the 
issue in the Life magazine herein mentioned 
has a circulation of more than 5,000,000, it 
certainly merits a little more than merely a 
passing notice. 

I therefore subscribe myself, 

Yours very respectfully and sincerely, 
CuHarLes F. Hirst. 


Relations Between the United States and 
Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF TH UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Message to Canada,” which 
was written by Mr. John Park Cravens 
of the magazine, Arkansas, and which 
appeared in Canada’s national news- 
paper, the Globe and Mail, on August 
4, 1951. I also ask that an editorial in 
the same paper commenting upon the 
article be printed following the article. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

A MESSAGE TO CANADA 

I was born and reared in the Ozark Mouu- 
tains located in the central southern United 
States. The rivers and mountains were 
given French and Indian names before the 
United States Government purchased this 
mountain range from France in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803. 
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Near the little town in which I live is 
Mount Magazine (Magasin in French), 
named by the French about two centuries 
ago. It is known as the highest peak be- 
tween the Rocky and Allegheny mountain 
ranges. One mile from my home is the 
river, Petit Jean, named by the French for 
Little John, an exploring French soldier 
killed on the river while fighting the Indians. 

Years later the Indians left and then came 
the white settlers, practically all of Anglo- 
Saxon descent. My forefathers were of 
Scotch Irish, English, Welsh, and French 
descent. And in the days of my grandpar- 
ents it was truly a land of Elizabethan ways, 
and in some respects is yet. In my clan were 
the Cravens, the Arvecks, the Rices, the 
Brooks, the Jacksons, the Harwells, the Parrs, 
the Popes, the Lanes, the Conners, the Car- 
penters, the McKinnies, the Herndons, the 
Rogers, and others. 


BIRDS FROM CANADA 


In my youth I was truly a nature boy 
roaming the mountains hunting game, fish- 
ing in the streams and hunting Indian ar- 
row-heads, pottery, and their various relics 
when I was not at work at home on my 
father’s farm. 

I was an admirer of many types of game 
birds, and from the north every year came 
many beautiful specimens of migratory 
birds to build their nests and raise their 
young, and some would stay only a few days 
and continue their flight on to the south. 
And one day in my youth I asked my father 
where these birds came from when they 
would come in out of the north, 
and he replied, “Canada.” 

Canada. In my youthful heart, mind, 
and soul for a land there was no name more 
beautiful. In my mind I associated the 
beauty of the birds, their songs, their free- 
dom of flight and my admiration and love 
for them with Canada. And when I 
advanced far enough in my school I 
began to study about Canada and the Brit- 
ish Empire. And many times from the Ozark 
Mountain tops I would gaze far into the 
north and think of Canada, that great land 
so far away. ; 

In these Ozark Mountains when the 
weather is clear the rising and setting sun- 
sets are beautiful, and in my youth I loved 
to watch them. But more beautiful of a 
clear night was when I would go alone to a 
giant cliff a half-mile from my home and 
there look toward Canada and see the 
North Star. 

GOD'S NIGHT LANTERN 


I thought of the North Star as one of 
God's great night lanterns to the people of 
Canada and the northland. Silhouetted 
against the sky were birds in flight from 
your land toward the south, and the North 
Star had lighted up the landmarks and 
streams to guide the way. Sometimes I 
would climb to the top of a tall pine tree 
to get a higher view and wish I could take 
wings like a bird and fly to your great land 
for a few hours’ visit, and I imagined it 
would be an enchanted paradise, the land of 
rainbow waters, and the land where a fairy 
king with his magic wand gave the birds 
those beautiful colors and tints. 

I have never been to your country, but it 
has since my youth been a part of my mind, 
heart, and soul. To me there is no bound- 
ary between Canada and the United States 
when it comes to my loyalty and love. 

The birds I loved in my youth and also 
love today knew no boundary line between 
Canada and the United States. And may our 
two countries forever be this way in rela- 
tionships and spirit, and may persons of my 
country and your country who in their 
youths idealized that land beyond the hori- 
gon never have that ideal shattered. 

At the age of 18 I volunteered as a United 
States soldier in the First World War. And 
today I have a 19-year-old son who is a 
United States soldier in Korea. Oh, be- 
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“I have never been to your country,” writes 
Park Cravens, of Arkansas. 


nobility and that now in turn 
should challenge and inspire us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Money Gozs OVERSEAS 

During the current controversy over how 
much Federal money should be earmarked 
for flood relief and rehabilitation in Kansas, 
‘we suppose no one questions that Uncle Sam 
has dollars to spare for the purpose. How- 
ever, we doubt that the average Kansan 
has any conception of how much our Federal 


affiliated groups. In 1950 alone, the assess- 

ments against the United States for the U.N. 

proper came to $13,596,243, or almost half 

the total assessments against all of the par- 
ticipating nations of the world combined. 

As Kansans await Federal action on re- 

for immediate flood protec- 

on long-range flood-control proj- 

money keeps right on flowing 


addition to our contributions to the 

. N. proper as a membership fee, for exam- 
ple, we our millions for side-issue 
We are paying $2,519,907 into the 

orld Health Organization; $1,316,375 into 
the Organization; and 


of 
lesser consequence as far as the upkeep is 
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concerned, but they add up to a shockingly 
high bill which we taxpayers pay. 

All these things are in addition to huge 
expenditures for foreign military build-up 
and economic development. This money 
goes chiefly to organizations in which only 
@ relatively few theorists are interested or 
have any knowledge. 

No wonder the people of Kansas wish our 
Government would be as prompt and gen- 
erous in sending funds to relieve distress in 
the flood areas and to provide protection 
against future floods. 

Plood-relief bills are dormant in congres- 
sional committees at the same time swift 
action is demanded on proposals to levy 
more funds for those in other lands. 

“Do it now—time is precious,” is the cry 
raised in connection with almost all foreign 
spending bills, but as far as flood-relief leg- 
islation is concerned, “let ‘em wait” seems 
to be the order of the day. Administration 
leaders, it is hoped, will join with Members 
of the Kansas congressional delegation in 


jarring flood legislation out of its log jam 
of inertia. 


Anglo-American Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a most interest- 
ing article entitled “Lest the Dreadful 
Scales Begin To Dip,” by the world- 
famous economist Barbara Ward, which 
appeared in the New York Times on Sun- 
day, September 16. This article is so in- 
formative and thought provoking that I 
wish it could be read by every person 
both in the United States and in the 
British Commonwealth. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lest THE DREADFUL SCALES BEGIN To DIP— 
ONLy an INSPIRED ANGLO-AMERICAN PaRT- 
NERSHIP CAN BALANCE THE WEIGHT ON THE 
Sovier Sipe 


(By Barbara Ward) 


In every great successful alliance there is 
always an inner core of partner states bound 
together by the closest ties of confidence and 
understanding. In the last war Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill became living symbols 
of this inner strength. In the First World 
War, France nnd Britain should have formed 
a@ like unit, tut only reached it in the last 
year under the leadership of Marsnal Foch. 
In thé Napoleonic wats such a nucleus of 
close partners was never really formed at all, 
and that.may have been one reason why the 
war dragged on for two decades. Today we 
may not face actual war, but the risks of the 
“cold war” are fateful enough to make unity 
within the great Northern Atlantic alliance 
the pivot of western survival. As the part- 
ners gather at Ottawa this week the dangers 
they face are not less than those which 
threatened Roosevelt or Churchill or the 
younger Pitt. 

Their alliance must be strong. So much 
everyone will agree. But is it so obvious that 
they need, like every other group of allied 
states, a strong, confident, united central 
core. That central partnership can, of 
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course, only come into being between the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth. If they cannot coalesce fully, who 
can? Unhappily for the Western World, un- 
happily for freemen everywhere, the chances 
of their partnership becoming really trusting 
and unshakable are at the moment slender. 
More still, it seems certain that the coming 
12 months will be a period of particular 
strain. in British-American relations. 

The starting point is the state of the 
domestic policies in both countries. The 
United States will be preparing for a Presi- 
dential election. Britain probably will also 
be involved in or on the eve of an electoral 
campaign. Such periods are rarely noted 
for statesmanship and moderation. This 
time, however, a new twist of misfortune 
may well be added. Foreign relations, and 
in particular Anglo-American relations are 
likely to be an actual issue in the two cam- 
paigns. 

Aneurin Bevan has already fired the first 
round in Britain. In his bid for leadership 
in the Labor Party he expressly asks for a 
weakening of British ties with the United 
States and goes on record that a rearmed 
America nray be a greater menace to world 
peace than an armed Russia. He stands no 
chance of winning this campaign for leader- 
ship, but by forcing the issue he may be able 
to decide the themes upon which the elec- 
toral controversy will turn—and the theme 
of aggressive capitalist America has already 
been announced. 

In the United States, far-eastern policy 
can hardly be left out of the Presidential 
contest, and here again some of the notes 
have already been sounded. The dismissal of 
General MacArthur, supposedly under pres- 
sure from Socialist Britain, British kowtow- 
ing to Communist China, Britain's selfish 
concern with Hong Kong's trade—all these 
themes have been developed fully in recent 
months. There need be no doubt that they 
will return as partisanship and temper be- 
gin to rise, 

Nor can one draw much comfort from the 
hope that since in Britain it is, roughly 
speaking, the Left that sounds off most 
loudly against America, while in the United 
States it is the Right which least loves Mr. 
Attlee’s Britain, the other side of the polit- 
ical arena in both countries will provide a 
necessary moderation and cancel the ex- 
tremes, This is, unfortunately, not so. 

Enthusiasm for America is far from in- 
variable in conservative circles in Britain, 
Here the sense of Empire is strongest, and 
with it longing for the old days of undivided 
British control. The tendency to think of 
Americans as anti-imperial interlopers dies 
hard. Equally, on the American Left, the 
picture of Britain as an old empire, seeking, 
like Fafnir, t~ lie and possess, is quite as 
vivid as a mc.e recent interest in Britain’s 
Socialist experiment. In fact, it is true to 
say that throughout the last 6 years there 
has always been present in Anglo-American 
relations some grievance or misunder- 
standing which enables both Right and Left 
in both countries to throw stones at the 
neighbor across the Atlantic. 

As if this running undercurrent of friction 
were not enough, there is the added dif- 
ficulty that in neither country does any really 
effective group work constantly at the task 
of correcting, explaining, interpreting, and 
enhancing each nation’s views of the other. 
Hardly any political leader of first-class 
caliber in Britain has gone out of his way to 
give the lie to Mr. Bevan’s vaporing. In the 
United States, where the slightest murmur 
that the Nationalists in China may possibly 
have lost the civil war through their own 
fault is pounced upon as clear evidence of 
Communist sympathies, few people have 
bothered to correct gross misrepresentations 
about Britain’s trade with China or to point 
out that Japanese-Chinese trade in the first 


months after the Korean war actually ex- 
panded. 

There may be, indeed there no doubt is, a 
widely diffused and vague goodwill on the 
subject of the “English-speaking world,” but 
there appear to be very few really prominent 
citizens who feel the unity of that world as a 
first and burning call upon their energies. In 
America it is easy to start the cheers for the 
gallant Turks, the gallant Greeks, la belle 
France, and even Franco’s Spain. In Britain, 
admittedly, it is more difficult to work up 
enthusiasm for any foreigner; still the Scan- 
dinavian peoples and the stubborn Dutch can 
sometimes raise a cheer. But when it is a 
question of the two peoples in whom the 
hinge of the free world is fixed, the Ameri- 
cans and the British, the answer is usually 
silence—complacent, friendly, embarrassed or 
hostile, according to the occasion—but si- 
lence nonetheless. 

Yet will anyone doubt that their alliance 
is the hinge of the world? It needs very lit- 
tle military and political arithmetic to add 
up the facts of Soviet power and Soviet ambi- 
tion and to realize that the universal balance 
of power is perilously close to swinging down 


-upon the Soviet side. ‘Take away one iota 


from the Western side and the dreadful 
scales begin to dip. Let the shaky hands 
that hold together the Atlantic world be 
loosened a hairsbreadth and tre Soviet side 
of the balance begins inexorably to move. 
The balance is on a razor’s edge and all that 
holds it is unity in the West; above all things, 
unity in the English-speaking world. 

Stalin is aware of this fact, even if the 
English speakers are not. The sound of 
crowbars and levers at work on the cracks in 
the Western edifice echoes ceaselessly 
through Soviet diplomacy, and no breach is 
pried open more lovingly than the ones which 
open between Washington, London, Ottawa, 
and Canberra. The most satisfactory aspect 
of Soviet strategy in the Far East—from the 
Kremlin’s standpoint—has been to throw 
British Labor Ministers.and American Re- 
publican Senators into the same China pot 
and watch them boil. Disunity is the hope 
and aim of every Russian maneuver. Even 
if the West prefers to be blind, the Soviet 
leaders know the feather-balance of the great 
scales of power and seek to break down the 
weight which British-American unity alone 
can provide. 

It is the obviousness of the Soviet interest 
in Western disunity that persuades many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic-to take 
a more lighthearted view of British-Amer- 
ican differences. ‘Do not,” they plead, “be 
upset by these surface irritations. Do not 
be deceived by these apparent disputes, 
Deep down the links of common tradition 
and common speech hold firm, And in any 
case”—at this point a cynical note creeps 
in—“even if those links were shaky, Uncle 
Joe would keep us in line. Trust the Krem- 
lin. Every time British-American relations 
get into a real snarl the Russians do some- 
thing outrageous—and there we all are back 
again in step. Do let us forget this high- 
falutin’ stuff about loving each other and 
defending civilization. It is our security 
and our national interests we have to de- 
fend; and, fortunately, the Soviet Union 
goes on showing us that our security and 
the defense of our interests take us along 
the same road. What more do you want? 
A utopian love feast? Be your age.” 

One can perfectly well admit the validity 
of a good deal of this ment. It is true 
that fear of the Soviet Union has produced 
in the Western World a unity and a close- 
ness of cooperation that would have seemed 
inconceivable in 1945, But is that the whole 


? 
- The last admonition, “Be your age,” has a 
sinister ring. By’all means, be your age. 
But what sort of age is this? An age of 
simple power politics, in which the defense 
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of security and self-interest make up an ade- 
quate diplomacy? An age in which—as in 
the late nineteenth century—the only ques- 
tion is how to hold in check the ambitions 
of another nation-state indistinguishable in 
structure, aims and outlook from one’s self? 
Is it this sort of age? 

If so, the grumbling minimum of unity 
which constant injections of Russian hos- 
tility can maintain in the British-American 
body politic ts no doubt sufficient—unin- 
spiring but sufficient. But is it that sort 
of age? Or may it be another sort of age, 
so sinister and savage and unnatural that 
the machinations of Bismarck and the im- 
perial ambitions of the Ozar seem as harm- 
less as power politics in a small-town party 
caucus? 

There is no need for a long, ambitious sur- 
vey. The last 6 months will do. The worst, 
the darkest, the most terrifying pages of the 
last half year tell of new evils which do not 
so much disrupt man’s history as abolish 
man himself. 

With older and maturer minds the weapons 
are terror and torture. In the last 6 months 
we have heard from the few survivors—at the 
Brussels tribunal examining Soviet slave 
camps—the details of how whole areas have 
been stripped of their peoples and the ex- 
pelled sent in open cattle trucks to the 
Siberian desert of ice. Not one-third of the 
former population of the Baltic States now 
remains. The fact that families are care- 
fully and deliberately separated is only a 
minor detail in the systematic dehumaniza- 
tion of what were once free and lawful men. 

In Hungary this summer a new twist has 
been given to the horrible tale. Thousands 
upon thousands of quiet, decent people whose 
only fault was a possible lack of sym- 
pathy for the Communist regime were taken 
from their homes after midnight and 
dumped—with barely a suitcase—in camps or 
in the open fields or, more ominously, re- 
moved across the Soviet frontier. 

From time to time this dark mass of un- 
recorded personal misery is lighted up by 
some lurid individual case. In the last four 
months the senior Catholic Archbishop in 
Hungary has been arrested, held incommiuni- 
cado and brought to trial, where, like a ven- 
triloquist’s dummy, he “confessed” that his 
father was a kulak and he himself had 
plotted against the regime. 

Nor are men from the West immune. In 
these same months William Oatis, the Ameri- 
can newspaper correspondent, has been 
forced down, in Prague, the same shameful 
path of self-incrimination. Another Ameri- 
can—Robert Voegeler—has returned to tell 
the tale of what mental and physical tor- 
tures are applied to bar man from his final 
dignity—the dignity of martyrdom. 

This ruthless elimination of human per- 
sonality is not reserved only for those who 
might be suspected of anticommunism. In 
the last 6 months Vladimir Clementis, Com- 
munist Foreign Secretary of Czechoslovakia 
has paid the penalty of those whose com- 
munism does not take the form of abject and 
total surrender of national interest to the 
new Soviet imperialism, Nationalism and pa- 
triotism may not be the strongest defenses of 
human personality, yet they are strong 
enough to be marked down in the Soviet 
elimination of man. 

Such are the methods for minds which the 
Communists feel they cannot bend or mold. 
But for the young millions growing up with- 
in the Soviet orbit the process of dehumani- 
zation need not be carried on by torture and 
terror, Before the mold of genuine, inde- 
pendent manhood has set, it can be melted 
away in the furnace of mass suggestion and 
mass hypnosis. 

Nowhere is the success of this method 
being put more sharply to the test than in 
Germany, where Soviet hopes are pinned on 
“winning the youth.” But the campaign is 
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is so?—then anyone who loves 
the West and prays for survival can do little 
but sit down and weep when he compares the 
dark energy and terrible faith of Soviet im- 
perialism with the lackluster, lukewarm, 
touchy and suspicious alliance which ap- 
pears—most of the time—to be the best that 
the United States and the British Common- 
wealth can offer. 

Let us all admit that we contrive to scrape 
along. Let us all admit that things might 
. the real 
whether the partnership and the energy 

the enormity 
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American and British leaders to see that 
schemes of comparable vision and generos- 
ity—with the economic burden more uni- 
shared—were ready for practical 
tion three times in each decade. In 
fact, the whole record of Western achieve- 
ment since the first day of lend-lease proves 
that there is no vision too great and no 
generosity too imaginative for Western peo- 
ples to evolve, provided the will and the 
leadership are there for the task. 

The worst aspect, therefore, of the Western 
World today is precisely this lack of leader- 
ship and lack of thrusting energy in the two 
greatest centers of the free world—London 
and Washington. While electoral campaigns 
come up behind the political horizon and 
little men take pleasure in vilification and 
idle spite, no commanding voice is raised, no 
nation-wide movement of citizens is stirred 
to proclaim what all should know to be the 
truth—that the West faces not a simple ag- 

but a conspiracy against man him- 
self, and in these stakes no partnership 
between the free can be too close and no 
joint enterprise of theirs too magnanimous 
in vision, tolerance, and strength. 





Newspaper Coverage in Kansas Highest 
in Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF_ KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I might intrude briefly, for a 
very few moments, into the prevailing 
gloom we have been living in during the 
past week while discussing war and ru- 
mors of war and the spending of this 
Nation’s wealth, to bring to our atten- 
tion a much happier subject. 

I am permitting myself to boast about 
my home State of Kansas—not about its 
preeminence as a wheat State, but about 
its record in the field of literature. 

Not many of my friends and colleagues 
perhaps know of our eminence in this 
line, and I beg their indulgence of my 
natural desire to tell them about it today, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the El Dorado Times of El Dorado, Kans., 
entitled “Another First for Kansas.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANOTHER First ror KANSAS 
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merit public attention by thorough and in- 
teresting coverage of the news, newspaper 
rcacership in Kansas would not be far above 
the national average. 

“Otherwise there is no explanation of why 
Kansas daily newspaper circulation is 722 
per 1,000 when the figure is only 553 in 
neighboring Missouri, 508 in Oklahoma, and 
481 in Nebraska, or 5 3 in a high y prosper- 
ous State like Pennsylvania, or 554 in the 
sunny State of California. 

“This is information in which both Kansas 
subscribers, bless ‘em, and their newspapers 
can evidence great satisfaction.” 





Conduct of Political Campaigns 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fair Dealers Only See Mud 
Coming Their Way,” written by Gould 
Lincoln and published in the Washington 
Evening Star today. It deals with the 
conduct of political parties in political 
campaigns. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fam Dealers Onty Sez Mup ComINe THEIR 
Way—Democrats Forcer How Lonc THEy 
Have DEFAMED FOEs 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Who defames who, or, if you prefer, who 
defames whom? The Fair Dealers, from 
President Truman on down the line, are 
screaming from the house tops that their Re- 
publican opponen*ts are using defamatory 
tactics—literature and speeches. They don’t 
like it. They don’t like the experience they 
had with the Republican defamers in 1950, 
and they don’t want any more of it in 1952. 

These screams come with ill grace from 
the Fair Dealers, the successors of the New 
Dealers, who have been hurling mud for so 
many years they seem to think it their ex- 
clusive right. Remember what they said 
about Herbert Hoover, who happened to be 
President of the United States? Remember 
the accusation that he was in reality a British 
protagonist, with no thought of the welfare 
of the United States? And the Roosevelt 
attacks on businessmen who had the temer- 
ity to be Republicans and oppose some of his 
pet schemes? According to Mr. Roosevelt, 
and later to Mr. Truman, every thought of 
these men was for their own selfish prosperity 
and against the safety of their country and 
the happiness of the American people. 

WHEN THEY RECOGNIZE MUD 


Maybe the Trumanites recognize mud only 
when it is coming their way. Chairman Guy 
George Gabrielson of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, in his appearance before 
the Senate Rules Subcommittee, known as 
the Gillette subcommittee, which is seek- 
ing some way to bring about “cleaner” elec- 
tions, asked if it was defamatory to publish 
flat statements that the Republican Party 
war party, that the Republican Party 
party of And he asked if 
t defamatory for President Truman in 
his 1948 campaign to tell a Minnesota 
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audience that “Republican leaders in Con- 
gress are the errand boys of big business and 
special privilege.” 

What gets under the hide of Mr. Truman 
and his followers particularly is the charge 
made by Republican opponents that the 
Reds were coddled and treated softly by the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. It 
hurts now that the American people—and 
the administration—have finally come to 
recognize just what the Reds are trying to 
do to us. It hurts, too, because there is no 
possible escape from the fact that step after 
step was taken by these administrations up 
until 1946, and even thereafter, which 
boosted the Reds in Russia and more lately 
in China. They don’t like it, either, when 
charges are made that individuals in the 
Government have been disloyal—yet they 
have been forced to go ahead with loyalty 
tests to safeguard the country because in- 
dividuals have been shown to be disloyal, 
and some of them are now in some are 
dead, and some are out of the Government. 

TRUMAN ALREADY IN STRIDE 

The President already is getting into his 
stride for the 1952 campaign. His recent 
speech to a group of western political lead- 
ers in San Francisco, where he had gone 
to open the Japanese Peace Treaty Confer- 
ence, was vituperative. Further, it is the 
boast of some of his followers Mr. Truman 
is getting ready another “give ‘em hell” 
campaign. The charges of defamation, 
therefore, against Republicans, considering 
the source, are enough to break the soft 
hearts of the American people—if they 
didn’t make them laugh. 

The Trumanites protest, too, against the 
Republican charges of graft, political influ- 
ence, mink-coat gifts, deep freezers, waste 
of the people's money, and so forth. Of 
course they do. They defend themselves in 
every way they can. This howl about 
defamation is the latest wrinkle. 

Every one is or should be for “clean elec- 
tions.” The tempo of election campaigns, 
however, is set by the men at the top. In 
1948, the Republican campaign was pleasant 
and good tempered when Governor Dewey, as 
a tough prosecuting attorney, might have 
torn the Truman administration to shreds. 
Not so the Truman campaign, when the 
President set out to “give ‘em hell.” Nor 
are the Republicans next year going to pull 
their punches—nor should they. 


Death of Hon. Walter P. Stacy, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, Hon. Wal. 
ter P. Stacy, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, died last 
Thursday in his home in Raleigh. He 
was one of the greatest jurists our State 


preme Court, and he would have graced 
that high tribunal. + 

Judge Stacy made many observations 
worth . One was in defining a 
liberal as “a person who is not willing 
for the law to be interpreted as it is 
written.” Another was that “in North 
Carolina the voice of the people is the 
voice of finality.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very splendid editorial from the Raleigh 
News and Observer paying tribute to 
Judge Stacy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

At Irs Brest 


Ever since becoming a State, North Caro- 
lina has prided itself justly upon the high 
quality of its judiciary. For 34 years (the 
last 30 of them continuous) Chief Justice 
Walter Parker Stacy, who died yesterday, 
embodied the North Carolina judiciary at 
its best. : 

The son of a Methodist minister, Chief 
Justice Stacy was born at Ansonville on 
December 26, 1884, and spent his boyhood 
in several different towns in the State. He 
attracted State-wide attention early in life 
as an outstanding student and debater at 
the University of North Carolina. 

After only 4 years of residence at Wilming- 
ton, the only city in which he ever practiced 
law, he was elected a member of the 1915 
general assembly. In 1916 he became at 31 
the youngest superior court judge. 

In 1920, Judge Stacy was elected as an 
associate justice of the supreme court, the 
occasion marking the last time he had oppo- 
sition for nomination during his 30 years 
on the court. During his first term he was 
appointed chief justice, a position he held 
longer than any other man in the history of 
the State. 

High esteem for Chief Justice Stacy in 
North Carolina was well nigh universal, but 
his reputation was by no means confined to 
this State. He first attracted national at- 
tention as the member of a Railroad Labor 
Board appointed by President Coolidge in 
1928 and his service on that Board was so 
outstanding that he was later named to 
serve on numerous other labor boards by 
Presidents Hoover, Roosevelt, and Truman. 
He served as chairman of boards appointed 
by President Roosevelt to deal with Nation- 
wide textile and steel strikes and was Chair- 
man of the important Labor-Management 
Conference called by President Truman in 
1945. 

Chief Justice Stacy was essentially a Judge 
and.his viewpoint was primarily that of an 
impartial arbiter. However, he had his 
own philosophy of government and that 
philosophy was perhaps expressed best in an 
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ever, ill health never interfered for any long 
period with his duties, and during the last 
year he devoted much of his attention to 
the additional duties as administrator of all 
North Carolina courts, a duty conferred 
upon him by a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1950. 

North Carolina and the Nation have lost 
an outstanding judge and a citizen who con- 
tributed much to his State and his country. 
But Judge Stacy’s opinions will live and his 
memory will be honored as long as men read 
the reports of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. 


United States Dodging Blame for Oil 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem that the United States Government 
is engaged in the old shell game of the 
carnivals. First you see it and then you 
do not. 

It is strikingly peculiar that one time 
a quick decision is made and then presto, 
the situation changes, and a decision 
cannot be made. 

David Kleck, the oil editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and the New 
Orleans States, who has been running a 
series of articles in those newspapers on 
the grab of the tidelands by the Federal 
Government, has come up with another 
exposé which makes most interesting 
reading. 

Here is the most recent “First you see 
it and then you don’t” in the tideland 
shell game: 

UniTep STATES DodGING BLAME FOR Ot, 

SHORTAGE—PERLMAN CHARGES STATES HALT 

(By David Kleck) 

Exploration for oil in the Gulf of Mexico 
and in bays and in inlets off the Louisiana 
coast gained momentum for more than 4 
years until December 12, 1950. 

On that date a decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, issued incident to a suit 
filed against Louisiana by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, had the effect of halting the search 
for minerals in the tidelands. 

With this same Federal Government, 
through its Petroleum Administration for 
Defense, urging a greater production of oil 
to meet the free world’s growing demands, a 
controversy has arisen as to who is respon- 
sible for the “slacker role” being played by 
the tidelands at this time of emergency. 

ANSWER CONTRADICTORY 


Did the Federal Government slow the flow 
of tidelands oil, or are the States responsible 
for this situation? 

This question is being answered in two 


con ways. 

On Wednesday a letter from United States 
Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman to Sen- 
ator Josep C. O’Manoney, chairman of the 


resorting to dilatory 
tactics in blocking development of the much- 
needed offshore oil resources, 
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Perlman said a quitclaim bill passed by 
the House in July, and awaiting action by 
O’Manoner’s committee, was designed to en- 
rich the tidelands States at the expense of 
the other 45 States of the Union. 


UNITED STATES SOLICITOR TALKS 


Asserting that these three States had 
blocked and frustrated Federal efforts to 
complete an administrative set-up for the 
tidelands, Perlman said: 

“World conditions have made immediate 
and additional development of oil resources 
vital. 

“The successful defense of the Nation from 
foreign enemies may depend on it. 

“Three States have been carrying on their 
campaign to take these resources for years. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars of these re- 
sources have already been taken without 
Federal consent.” 

(The Times-Picayune has shown how the 
orderly development of the tidelands estab- 
lished a daily production of about 18,000 
barrels with prospects for doubling or tri- 
pling this output. But with the injunctive 
effect of the decree, new exploration was 
prohibited.) 

KEMP ANSWERS PERLMAN 


On the other hand, in Baton Rouge, La., 
Attorney General Bolivar E. Kemp, Jr., as- 
serted that the United States Solicitor Gen- 
eral was ty of accusing the tidelands 
States of adopting his own tactics. 

The Solicitor General was merely “trying 
to get the first blow in,” Kemp said. 

“Be is anticipating that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be accused of these very same 
dilatory tactics,” Kemp added, “and there- 


fore, he is getting in and accusing the States 
first.” 


Kemp noted that the quitclaim bill, 
passed by the House last July, had seen no 
action in the Senate because Chairman 
O’Manoney had been busy with other mat- 
ters. Wednesday O’Manoney said that he 
did not know if his committee could con- 
sider the quitclaim bill at its regularly 
scheduled meeting next Tuesday because of 
Senate business. 


WOULDN’T NEED HALF HOUR 


Kemp added: 

“Exhaustive hearings have been held on 
the tidelands and O’Manoney has said his 
committee does not need to hold a hearing. 

“The committee wouldn’t need over one- 
half hour to bring the bill out if they could 
spare the time. 

“If Perlman and O’MaHoney are sincere 
in their desire for action, they can simply 
let the committee express itself by a vote at 
next Tuesday’s meeting. 

“If they allow a vote on the quitclaim or 
any other bill, they'll get action immediately. 
And if they allow the bill to reach the Sen- 
ate floor and receive the thought of that 
body as a whole, it’ll get quick action. 


CHARGES CATCH PHRASES 


Kemp further asserted that Perlman had 
an affinity for catch-phrases and that his 
letter to O’Manoney was just another effort 
to cloud the issue. 

The Supreme Court decree enjoined all op- 
erations without permission from the Svc- 
retary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman. This 
Official has reiterated several times that he 
does not have the authority to permit new 


STOPPED BY FEDERAL SUIT 

Meanwhile, from Texas, a further side of 
the controversy was supplied by Texas At- 
torney General Price Daniel who answered 
the.. Perlman letter with a wire to 
O’MAHONEY. 

Daniel said: ; 

“Texas, California, and Louisiana were in 
the midst of a development program which 
would have assured the continuous produc- 
tion of oil and gas from these lands when 
we were stopped by Federal suits. 

“These suits were deliberately filed in the 
face of opposition by a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Congress refused to au- 
thorize the filing of the suits and later 
voted to leave the States with the lands they 
had claimed in good faith for the last 100 

SAYS CONGRESS WILL IGNORED 

Daniel said Perlman and other Federal 
Officials had ignored the will of Congress 
when the bill was vetoed by President Tru- 
man. They filed the suits anyway. 

“These same Federal officials have been 
employing dilatory tactics to keep State own- 
ership legislation and a State interim con- 
trol bill from being reported by your commit- 
tee,” Daniel told O’ManHoney. 

“If immediate development is needed for 
national defense, it can be obtained with 
greater speed h continuation of 
established State operations than through 
an already overburdened Federal bureau 
which has no experience in this particular 
type of development.” 


Los Angeles’ Pressing Water Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, we 
who live in the Los Angeles area have be- 
come increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of our water supply and today 
fully realize that California is faced with 
a very serious water shortage. We un- 
derstand as people from other regions of 
the United States can never realize just 
how vital water is to the Southwest and 
particularly to southern California. If 
the population, industry and farming in 
this area are to continue expanding, we 
will need every drop of water we can get 
from the Colorado River and all the 
water which can be obtained from any 
other source. 

The history of the development of 
water supply for Los Angeles is one of 
continuous expansion. The original 
source of our local water supply, the Los 
Angeles River, has for more than 150 
years provided water for the community. 
This river, an underground river except 
during the winter rains, supplies about 
52,000,000 gallons of water a day for Los 
Angeles, and it has been necessary for 
the city to construct a system of under- 
ground galleries and some 75 wells to di- 
vert the water for our domestic needs. 

By 1900, however, Los Angeles was 
faced by the necessity of obtaining ad- 
ditional water to meet the demands of 
its expanding population, and the water 
system was extended. In 1908 construc- 
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tion was commenced on the Los An- 
geles-Owens River aqueduct, a 238-mile 
water carrier which tapped the snow- 
fed creeks of the east slope of the High 
Sierras. This project was completed in 
1913 at a cost of $24,500,000, and for a 
time the water supply was adequate. 

By 1930, the population of Los Angeles 
had increased again to 1,500,000 people, 
and again the search for more water be- 
gan. This time the Mono Basin, lo- 
cated 250 miles north of Los Angeles and 
adjoining the Owens River watershed, 
was developed to augment the aqueduct 
supply. 

Since 1930, the population has con- 
tinued to soar, and according to the 
latest figures, Los Angeles County has a 
population of 3,813,718, of which almost 
2,000,000 represents the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Today Los Angeles, as a member of 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California which was organ- 
ized with 11 member cities, receives in 
addition to water from other sources, a 
supply from the Colorado River. 

In the last few years in spite of the 
tremendous development of the water 
supply for Los Angeles, we have a water 
shortage in this area which has reached 
serious proportions due to the enormous 
industrial, agricultural, and population 
expansion throughout southern Cali- 
fornia. In the Los Angeles area we have 
the largest production center for air- 
craft in the United States, and many 
other industries are now operating in 
southern California on a large scale. 

At the same time that the demands 
on our water supply have been steadily 
increasing, we are facing the effects of 
a 5-year dry spell which, unless broken 
by considerable rainfall this winter, may, 
in the opinion of many of our water au- 
thorities and farmers, turn sections of 
southern California into virtual dust 
bowls. 

For the past 5 years, our rainfall has 
been so light that reservoirs are nearly 
dry in parts of southern California and 
wells may be pumped for only a few 
hours at a time in some districts—not at 
all in others. All districts are rationing 
water, and in the agricultural areas 
many owners of citrus and avocado 
groves are using the little water avail- 
able merely to keep their trees alive. 

The water table has also been going 
down steadily, further decreasing our 
supply for southern California, and the 
present supply of water from the Colo- 
rado River and the other sources avail- 
able to us no longer is adequate to meet 
industrial, agricultural, and domestic 
needs. : 

It is this’ increasingly serious short- 
age of water in southern California 
which has given rise to the bitter con- 
troversy between California and Arizona 
over the water from the Colorado River. 

California must receive all of the Colo- 
rado River water to which this State is 
entitled, or we will face a water short- 
age in the foreseeable future which will 
curb development and endanger our 
whole population. 

Without an adequate supply of water, 
the future of civilization in southern 
California will be doomed as surely as 
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River is not a new issue, 
chapter in the fight for 
Southwest. From earliest 


was the key to survival in this 

gion, and today, even with all the 
developments to save, salvage, and store 
water and to utilize every possible water 
source, there is not enough water in the 
= to supply the needs of the 
people. ; 


no large centers of population. 

Here in southern California our prob- 
lem is to supply water to a population 
already residing in our cities and towns 
and in agricultural areas already devel- 
oped and producing. Our people work 
in defense industries which are turning 
out vitally important materials for our 
Armed Forces. 

Our agricultural area, which deperds 
upon irrigation, in Los Angeles County 
amounts to 185,000 acres and produces 
fruits and nuts, vegetables, livestock, and 
dairying products which are an impor- 
tant contribution to the Nation's food 
supply. 

If Arizona succeeded in obtaining the 
water it wants from the Colorado River, 
it would do so by taking away this sup- 
ply from existing operating projects in 
California. Arizona’s proposals, if ap- 
proved, threaten to wipe out the rights 
of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California to Colorado River 
water which would be disastrous for all 
the people in this area. 

California entered into water con- 
tracts with the Secretary of the Interior 
during the period of 1£30 to 1934 upon 
the expectation that California agencies 


would be entitled to use an aggregate of 


substantially 5,400,000 acre-feet annually 
of Colorado River water. Under this 
expectation, California cgencies entered 
into contracts to underwrite the entire 
cost of Hoover Dam and power plant 
and to repay the cost of te All-Ameri- 
can Canal, and undertook the financing 
and construction of other works and 
facilities to utilize the full amount of 


have been built and are in operation. 
These works involve an investment by 
California of over $550,000,000, and ob- 
viously developments involving such 
large investments and commitments 
would not have been undertaken if there 


had been any doubt among the Cali- 
fornia agencies concerned as to the 
validity of California’s rights to Colo- 
rado River water. 

Arizona proposes, however, to limit the 
use of Colorado River water by Califor- 
nia to about 3,900,000 acre-feet annually, 
an amount that wouldc provide about 
1,500,000 acre-feet less than the mini- 
mum needs of present operating projects 
in California. 

California needs every drop of water 
from the Colorado River to which we 


a reduction will affect our whole popula- 
tion. The entire coastal plains region 
from Los Angeles County on the north 
to San Diego County on the south, an 


dependent 
meet all future water needs. 

Just because you may have water now 
by merely opening the tap in your kitch- 
en, bathroom, or to sprinkle your lawn, 
do not be led to believe that this can 
always continue without interruption. 
You all know the old saying that “We 
never miss the water ’til the well runs 
dry.” Well, that can hrppen in Los 
Angeles and southern California unless 
we continue to fight vigorously for our 
water rights from the Colorado River. 
I shall certainly do my part to preserve 
California’s just and legal rights to Colo- 
rado River water and to see to it that 
there is no reduction in the amount of 
water we are now receiving from this 
source. 


Thumbs Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


. OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 20, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Yakima 


fessing to be interested only in the welfare 
of the Pacific Northwest region and the 


an open Snake River or one that is harnessed, 
of course. We are aware of salmon’s value 
as a food and as a recreational resource. 
The importance to this entire area of the 
four-fold benefits from power, inland water- 
ways, irrigation and flood control is recog- 
nized, too. 

In any direct conflict of objectives and 
results as arises in the case of Ice Harbor 
Dam, however, one is forced to examine 
cor.parative values. No compromise is 
practical: The Ice Harbor Dam itself is un- 
feasible without supporting dams upstream. 
The only scientific authorities. upon whom 


auxiliary benefits claimed for this project. 

If the conference committee of Congress 
wants to legislate with both reasonable 
economy and the basic interest of the 
Pacific Northwest region in mind, it will 
reject the Ice Harbor Dam. 


Red Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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deeply moving personal account of actual ex- 

suffered by one who managed to 
survive Soviet imprisonment and who made 
it a point to.find out all he could about 
Jewish life in Russia while he was an un- 
willing “guest” of that country. It is a rare 
eye-witness story on the subject fron a com- 
pletely Jewish point of view. It was written 
exclusively for the National Jewish Monthly. 
Paul Andich is a pen name, used to protect 
the author’s relatives overseas. He was born 
in Ozechoslovakia in 1921. After the Ger- 
man occupation of Prague in 1939 he es- 
caped to Poland, hoping to reach England 
and join the Free Czech Army. Prevented 
from doing this, he found himself trapped in 
Vilna. when Hitler and Stalin divided up 
Poland between themselves. With thou- 
sands of other Jews and Poles he was shipped 
into the Soviet Union by the Re: Army. 
There he did forced labor in many communi- 
ties until he was suddenly arrested by the 
NKVD and sent to a concentration camp in 
central Asia. No charges were ever made 
against him. Hc and other Czech Jews were 
freed from the camp in 1942 when they 
agreed to join a Czech Army that was being 
organized in Russia. After service at the 
front in the infantry he was transferred to 
the air force and became a fighter pilot. At 
the end of the war he was back in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but it was in the Russian zone, so he 
fied *o Western Europe as a DP. In 1949 he 
reached the United States, and now lives 
with his wife and American-born child in 
Chicago, where he is a member of B'nai 
B'rith.—Editor.) 

After working for 3 months in the coal 
mines of the Donetz Basin, I clearly under- 
stood that my only chance for survival lay 
in getting out of this hell. I therefore sent 
one petition after another to the local Soviet 
(communal administration), and finally— 
after 24% months—I was granted a personal 
interview. 

Upon entering the office I was taken before 
an elderly man who smiled encouragingly 
at me. It was the first time since I had been 
in the Soviet Union that I had received a 
friendly smile from a Soviet official. I told 
him that I felt weak and could not stand the 
terrible strain of the work in the coal mines, 
adding that I had been to a doctor who had 
been unable to diagnose any specific ail- 
ment. 

The elderly official interrupted me. 

“I examined your case, and agree with 
you,” he said. “Beginning tomorrow, you 
will start work in the automobile factory, 
Red Star. We will put you on the drill press, 
and after you learn how to operate it, things 
will be easier than they were in the mines.” 

He handed me a paper of official authoriza- 
tion to leave my job in the coal flelds. As I 
started to thank him, he came from behind 
his desk and walked over to me. “You are a 
Jew, aren’t you?” he said. “You are in a bad 
spot, but if I can help you, let me know.” 


WORKERS DISCRIMINATE 


In the automobile factory there were sev- 
eral other Jews deported from Poland. The 
other workers practiced discrimination 
against us, either from anti-Semitism or be- 
cause it was expected of them. We Jews al- 
ways stuck together and freely shaied our 
feeling; and impressions. 

A few weeks after I began work in the fac- 
tory, one of these Jewish forced laborers was 
badly mangled by a machine, and died in a 
few minutes. We were unable to do anything 
for him in his brief agony because the Soviet 
supervisor, with threats and insults, forced 
us back to our work. But we could not 
endure the thought that this young Jewish 
friend of ours should be buried like a dog 
by unfriendly strangers, so we decided to give 
him a Jewish funeral. 

We knew only one Soviet Jewish worker 
in the factory, and after work one of us 
approached him and told him of our inten- 
tion. When he heard what we were plan- 


ning, the man was terrified, and asked us 
if we realized that any gathering for religi- 
ous purposes was extremely dangerous. We 
tol. him we knew that, but that the de- 
ceased had come from a religious family in 
Poland and that we were willing to take 
th> risk involved in giving him this last 
religious service. 

The Soviet Jew nodded, and whispered an 
address. When darkness came, two of us 
went out to the cemetery where our friend 
was lying in the mortuary. After a long 
discussion we finally managed to bribe the 
gravedigger, who then handed the body 
over to us. We had to dress it completely 
in order not to arouse the suspicicn of the 
driver who was to take us to the address 
the Soviet Jew had given us. 

“This. guy is drunk,” we told the driver, 
“and we have to take him home.” The 
driver nodded, fortunately not much inter- 
ested. It was a ghostly ride, in the open 
carriage, across; the dark streets of a dirty 
town, “with the corpse propped up be- 
tween us. 

UNDERGROUND SERVICES 


We entered a dilapidated frame house, one 
of thousands o* dirty, dark dwellings, worse 
than the filthiest slum in Western Europe. 
A little girl was waiting for us and guided 
us across the back yard into a kind of garage 
or abandoned workshop, illuminated only 
by two candles. After placing the body on 
the floor, we looked around and perceived 
several shadows near the wall. One of them 
approached us. 

“I am the rabbi,” he said. “We are ready 
for the prayers, the washing and the dress- 
ing of the dead. You are strangers in this 
country and perhaps don’t know that all 
of us here are risking our freedom and the 
freedom of our families for what we are 
doing now. Of course, that does not matter. 
I mention it only in order to impress upon 
you to be very careful and never reveal this 
place to anybody under any circumstances.” 

Then he prepared the body, and the other 
men silently prayed for our dead friend. 
When the service ended, the rabbi shook 
hands with us, we took the corpse, and one 
of the men drove us back to the cemetery 
in a farm wagon. I could not refrain from 
asking him about the other Jews in town. 


MANY DEPORTATIONS 


“There are now about 30 Jewish families 
left in Voroshilovgrad,” he said. ‘The oth- 
érs were deported one by one during the last 
few years. Some day we shall probably meet 
them somewhere in the Arctic regions, in the 
Par East, or in Central Asia—because we, 
too, will certainly be deported.” 

“Why do they persecute you?” 

“Nobody knows the exact reason for this 
manhunt directed against the Jews,” he 
answered. “Sometimes they accuse us of 
being capitalists, but, of course, we are all 
poor working people, living in great misery. 
At other times they say that we plan counter- 
revolution when we come together to pray. 
But we still meet for prayers on almost all of 
the holidays. Up to now they have not dis- 
covered us, but they know that we remain 
loyal to our faith, and that is reason enough 
to them for putting us in concentration 
camps and deporting us. We must hide 
when we celebrate Chanukah; we have to 
keep our Menorah buried in the ground. 
But all these things won't help. Sooner or 
later we, too, will be driven away. But it 
really does not matter. Isn’t this whole 
country one vast prison? There is little dif- 
ference between being in Voroshilovgrad or 
somewhere behind the Urals.” 

“I want to join you in your services on 
Priday evening,” I said. He named a street 
and a house number. 

There was a heart-warming atmosphere in 
the modest home of our host, a young shoe- 
maker whose wife did all she could to help 
us welcome the beginning of “Shabbos” with 
joyous dignity, even though we were in hid- 
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ing like thieves or murderers. I was amazed 
to find among the people present the elderly 
man in the local Soviet office who had helped 
me leave the coal mines. He recognized me 
and greeted me cordially. 

“Do not believe that I am one of them,” 
he said, meaning the Government. “I got 
this office job because they did not trust 
me enough to give me the teaching post I 
wanted after my graduation. It isn't a 
pleasant or interesting job, but it has given 
me the opportunity of helping some Jewish 
families.” 

I was deeply moved by the humble but in- 
spiring services, and walking home I asked 
the man if this little community was a rare 
exception or whether there was still a meas- 
ure of Jewish life in the Soviet Union in 
spite of more than 20 years of systematic 
annihilation of Russian Jewry. 

“The Soviets never were friendly to us 
Jews,” he replied, “not only because of the 
religious factor, but also because they did 
not consider us to be proletarians. As a 
matter of fact, under the Czar most Russian 
Jews were small but independent cirtisans: 
shoemakers, tailors, et@ Although there is 
nothing left of such independent economic 
activity, we have still not become economi- 
cally assimilated. The Soviet Jew usually 
wants to work as a member of an artel, a 
kind of small workmen’s cooperative; he 
avoids the big factories, and almost never 
works as an agricultural laborer. 

“The Communists consider us to be ele- 
ments standing between the classes of the 
proletariat and the peasantry, and therefore 
diangerous to the whole social structure of 
the state. Our fidelity to th- faith of our 
fathers makes us even more suspect. The 
few Jcows who did become important in the 
Soviet administration were completely 
liquidated after the big purges in 1937 and 
1938, and after 1939 some units of the Com- 
munist Party and its affiliated youth organ- 
ization did not admit Jewish candidates, al- 
though tl's discrimination was unofficial.” 


CLING TO JUDAISM 


“As persecution intensified against us, we 
intensified our religious activity as our only 
means of surviving complete destruction, 
It is interesting that in spite of the enor- 
mous pressure against us from the schools 
and the whole political system, even our 
Jewish youth became increasingly attractive 
by our religion, which seems to be an answer 
to their search for truth, which they cannot 
find in the official ideals of the State. Hav- 
ing hop-d for years that the revolution 
would bring us freedom from fear and an 
end to anti-Semitism, we turned back to 
Judaism when we saw all our hopes frus- 
trated. 

“Yes, there is still a Jewish community 
lif. in Russia—but of course it has to be 
carried on underground. You will perhaps. 
be surprised to hear that even in the concen- 
tration camps and in the deportation areas 
there is Jewish activity. Of course, the most 
important task is to help each other; in this 
way we try to escape the hardships imposed 
upon us. We try to maintain contact with 
Jews who have already been deported or im- 
prisoned, to trace their residences in order 
to relay news to their relatives. It is a great 
effort in which we are united, and we wish 
that the Jewish world abroad could know 
something about it.” 

Our conversation was suddenly interrupted 
by the sound of an approaching police car, 
and for a moment we feared we would be 
caught. But the militiamen only forced us 
to underg® a routine check-up at a nearby 
tavern. Nevertheless, we left one by one, and 


_in different directions. 


My status in Voroshilovgrad was that of a 
forced laborer removed from the Pussian- 
occupied area in Poland for security reasons. 
I could not quit my job without authoriza- 
tion, and I received less for my work than 
the Russian workers. I had to report to the 
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the society in which they live. To find the 
answers to thcse problems is one of our 

test challenges, and particularly for 
those institutions which are devoted to the 
welfare of humanity. 

I need not tell you that Americans of the 
Jewish faith have earned for themselves an 
enviable reputation in the humanities. 
Your fellow citizens know that American 
Jews have for generations been in the fore- 
front of the philanthropies, the humani- 
tarian movements, the organizations for 
human welfare, that are so plentiful in 
America. It is hardly surprising that Jewish 
groups should also be among those working 
hardest on the problems of aging in America. 
National organizations like the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds and 
the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
scores of local Jewish groups across the 
country, have set outstanding examples in 
the fields of health, recreation, group living, 
old-age counseling, and community surveys. 
You have transmuted your great heritage 
of brotherly love and religious devotion into 
its modern counterpart: the intelligent, 
realistic, dedicated effort to help those who 
need help. 

I have some knowledge of how much work 
and thought and love went into the achieve- 
ment of this new Hebrew Home for the 
Aged. I know the story of how the home 
began originally in Harlem and how, through 
the years, under ever-increasing handicaps 
the home sought to bring cheer and hope 
to its residents. And I know how the great 
dream of a new home, a place of sunlight 
and happiness and warmth and love, was 
born, and, finally, when the war ended, how 
you worked and planned and gave to make 
the dream come true. Here it is. It is not 
simply a building of wood and earth. It 
is a part of yourselves for all the world 
to look upon and understand and accept— 
not a monument, but a vessel of love, a liv- 
ing symbol of that great precept which an 
ancient rabbi called the very essence of Ju- 
daism and which we who are Christians call 
th> “tolden Rule: Do unto others us you 
would have others do unto you. 

When I was a boy in Indiana, we did not 
often have a problem about the old folks. 
Of course, people didn’t live as long as they 
do now. It is an astonishing thing to re- 
member that the average age of the average 
American has increased by almost 17 years 
in a single lifetime. “fore of our people 
lived on farms or in small towns. There 
was room for the old folks and there were 
things for them to do. Grandpa could help 
with the milking and the chores and then 
maybe doze for a little while under the 
apple tree if he got tired; and Grandma sat 
in her rocker and darned the socks if her 
eyesight was good enough, or she helped 
with the cooking. It was a large, happy, full 
life; the family was supreme. But things 
have changed. More and more of us live 
in cities and the apartment houses that 
mark our times do not give us much room 
for large families. We have efficiency apart- 


ments and little kitchens and never an. 


extra room for the old folks. 

This is one of the byproducts of the 
urbanization of America. It has trans- 
formed the behavior of the American fam- 
ily, by and large, and it has raised a number 
of special problems for the older folks. After 
all, we still like the idea of home—no mat- 
ter how old we are. To older people, I 
think, the need for a place to call home 
is even more acute than to others who have 
grown up without any memory of the large, 
rambling, easy going life of days gone by. 
The home, however it may have 
through the years, is still the heart 
hearts, the same place from which 
set out in the daily rounds of life. 
the symbol of privacy and of indepe 
and of security. 


Not so very long ago the greatest tragedy 
that could befall an old person was to be 
compelled to leave his home and go to an 
institution. In those days, an institution 
meant the poorhouse, the traditional coun- 
ty infirmary, the old-age home that was not 
a home at all but a place of last resort, a place 
where people went to die rather than to go 
on living. Too often such places offered no 
privacy; they provided food that was poor 
and tasteless; their medical care was inade- 
quate; they were far away from family and 
friends; and they gave no thought to the 
ways in which older people might continue to 
be active and useful. They were not very 
pleasant places; yet most of them were filled 
with people who had nowhere else to go. 

But even these places, bad as they were 
(and there are still some of these antiquated, 
unpleasant institutions in existence), there 
have been even worse ways in which older 
people are sometimes forced to live. The 
last census showed that hundreds of thou- 
sands of them are living alone in third- and 
fourth-floor walk-ups, in dilapidated tene- 
ments, without social contacts, starving to 
death spiritually if not physically. And 
there is the heavy proportion of older people 
in the mental hospitals, too often uneces- 
sarily—shunted to one side by the com- 
munity only because they have worn out be- 
fore their time, because they have been made 
old too soon through lack of something to 
do, something to think about, someone to 
talk to. 

We are going to have to change all this. 
We are going to have to work out new ways 
of making life pleasant for people who are 
heavy with years. This new Home for the 
Aged is part of the very change that I am 
talking about. When you look over these 
grounds, when you examine the structure 
and layout of these buildings, you realize 
that this is not the end of the road for the 
people who will live here. It is the place 
where life can begin again. It is a place of 
friendliness, and warmth, and cheer. The 
beauty of these surroundings, the medical 
service, the occupational therapy, the social 
rooms emphasizing participation in life 
rather than withdrawal from life, the easy 
access to the community of which you are a 
part—all these are essential to our new con- 
cept of the full life for older people. The 
key word in the name of this institution is 
the word “Home.” The people who live here 
are not inmates, or patients, or clients; they 
are residents. This will be their home. 

These residents want to fulfill the great 
needs of religious conviction which play so 
strong a part in their lives. They want to 
be active and do things on theirown. They 
want to remain alert mentally. They want 
to feel that they belong, that they are wanted 
and loved, not because they are old but be- 
cause they are people who deserve to be 
wanted and loved in thier own right. They 
want the years that lie ahead of them to be 
years of life and satisfaction, the fulfillment 
of all the work and hardship and achievement 
that they knew as they advanced toward 
the later years. 

When we see old people who live listlessly, 
drawn into themselves, silent, utterly depend- 
ent, vegetating until death seems like mercy, 
then we must say to ourselves, “They did not 
wish to be like this. We made them that 
way.” 

But when we see older people, overcoming 
the infirmities of advancing years, happy and 
active, with a continuing interest in the life 
around them, busy at tasks that are conge- 
nial to them, devoting themselves earnestly 
to their prayers and their families and their 
everyday activities, then we have a right to 
say, “We helped them find the satisfactions 
of the later years. We have learned from 
them, and we have taught them. They are 
a part of us, and we of them. Here, in this 
lovely Hebrew Home for the Aged, we have 
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searched for the way in which the new years 
that we have added to our lives may be long, 
fruitful, happy years. Here is a place where 
we can fulfill the bright hope that lies in 
every human heart, the hope that the best 
years of our lives lie in the future, not in 
the past.” 

In this spirit, we dedicate the new Hebrew 
Home for the Aged. We dedicate it, in all 
humility, as a house of hope, a house of 
promise, a house of fulfillment. May all 
who come here discover new life and new 
happiness. May they find here that greatest 
of human aspirations: peace of mind and 
Peace of soul. 


Washington’s Gavel 


REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, 158 
years ago today George Washington laid 
the cornerstone of the Capitol. The 
gavel used by Washington on that mem- 
orable occasion has had a most inter- 
esting history over the intervening years 
and as we observe the anniversary of the 
laying of the cornerstone, it seems ap- 
propriate to repeat the following story of 
the Washington gavel as told over the 
signature of W. J. M. in the pictorial 
magazine of the Washington Sunday 
Star of September 16, 1951: 


WASHINGTON’s GAVEL 
By W. J. M. 


A priceless historical relic that is little 
known to the general public, although it has 
been used time and again in both govern- 
mental and civilian ceremonies, will mark its , 
158th anniversary Tuesday. 

It is the little marble-headed gavel used 
by George Washington when he laid the cor- 
nerstone of the Capitol 0. September 18, 1793. 
It now is owned by Potomac Lodge, No. 5, of 
the Masonic order. The gavel was presented 
to the lodge by Washington. 

It has become one of the city’s most closely 
guarded relics, being kept in its own glass 
case in the vault of the Riggs National Bank 
branch at Wisconsin Avenue and M Street 
NW. 

Washington was anything but a city when 
the Capitol cornerstone was laid, but it put 
on its best pomp and ceremony for the occa- 
sion, despite the fact that the parade was 
broken up in order that the marchers could 
cross Tiber Creek, single file, on a log that 
served as a bridge. The procession marched 
from President's Square to the Capitol along 
a country road which, generally speaking, 
followec| what is now F Street. 

The procession included members of Ma- 
sonic lodges from Georgetown, Alexandria, 
and a newly formed District chapter, two 
bands and members of the Virginia artillery. 
A 500-pound ox was barbecued as a climax to 
the festivities. 

After the cornerstone ceremonies, Washing- 
ton presented the gavel to the Georgetown 
Lodge and the trowel to the Alexandria 
Lodge. Both articles had been made es- 
pecially for the occasion by John Duffey, a 
member of the Fredericksburg (Va.) Lodge. 
The trowel now is in the museum in the 
Masonic National Museum in Alexandria. 

In making the gavel, trowel, and other ar- 
ticles used in the cornerstone laying, Duffey 
may have been influenced by more than pa- 
triotic motives. A little apple polishing may 
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have been involved. His daughter was the 
wife of Washington's landscape gardener. 
Duffey was a silversmith. 

Some years passed before the Georgetown 
Lodge, which had been organized by 12 men 
in 1789, realized the historic value of the 
gavel. But in 1847, President Polk used it 
in laying the cornerstone of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Other Presidents who used it were Fill- 
more, Buchanan, McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, , Hoover, and Truman. 

Tt has been used as a symbol of authority 
in the dedication of the Washington eques- 
trian statue, centennial services at Mount 
Vernon, and cornerstone ceremonies for ad- 
ditions to the Capitol, the Old House Office 
Building, the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce, the Washington Monument, Con- 
stitution Hall, American University, and nu- 
merous churches, schools, and lodges. 

So valuable has the gavel become that it 
is taken from the bank vault only with the 
approval of the lodge membership. About 
100 years ago the lodge ruled that the gavel, 
when lent, must be accompanied by a com- 


Only once has the lodge lost sight of the 
gavel and then only for a few hours. 


the boat and they were forced to wait for 
the next one. 
The gavel, in the meantime, had been 


mac Lodge in 1811, shortly after it erected 
its first building, which still stands on Jef- 
ferson Place in Its present 
building, at 1210 Wisconsin Avenue NW., was 
completed in 1859. Samuel T. Beachman 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a vicious 
new scandal, involving another great 
RFC loan and perpetrated by high offi- 
cials and politicians of the administra- 
tion, is spreading its unhealthy tenta- 
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t. The Harvey Machine Co. of Los 


eles. 
Second. Leo—or Lawrence—Harvey, 
president of the firm, of Russian descent, 


fy 


Sixth. Employment of a former As- 
sistant Secretary of Interior and legal 
counsel for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration by the Harvey Co. 

Seventh. Employmeft of a member of 
the California State Legislature as pub- 
lic-relations counsel by the Harvey Co, 

Eighth. The rise of Lawrence Har- 
vey—or Leo—as a Democratic leader. 

Ninth. How Harvey was of- 
fered a gigantic loan to make him the 
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the Harvey Co. After the war, Los 
Angeles power authorities did not want a 
large block of the available power of the 
area to be used in operating the plant, 
It became war surplus. 

Harvey went after it, and he got it for 
$1,503,000. 


Un-American Activities might be inter- 
esting reading to any of my colleagues 
-_ wish to look further into this'situa- 

n. 

Harvey became a member of the Los 
Angeles County Democratic Central 
Committee, and it was widely known that 
he was active in supporting candidates 
financially. He took an active part in 
committee activities, 

With money he made off war contracts 
he was able to finance a deal to purchase 
an office building in Los Angeles. It was 
called the Subway Terminal Building. 
Although downtown, it had not been a 
financial success because it was a little 
out of the path of development of the 
new Los Angeles business area. 

Soon after Harvey 
building, however, 

Federal Government departments and a 
large new post office. 

It was after the war that reports be- 
gan to come out about some strange oc- 











know-how didn’t have to do with making 
aluminum. It had to do with political 
influence. 

Harvey engaged the service of C. Gi- 
rard Davidson to help him become an 
aluminum mogul. Davidson was for- 
merly with the legal division of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration and was 
an Assistant Secretary of Interior. He 
was an old pal of Chapman and Straus, 
an ardent New Dealer and Fair Dealer 
and a social planner par excellence. 

When he and Harvey got their heads 
together, Davidson had left the Interior 
Department and hed moved out to Port- 
land, Oreg., to practice law. It was an- 
nounced in the press that his first client 

‘would be his old favored employer, the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that :he pic- 
ture begins to take shape here. I shall 
complete it. 

Here I think is a good place to men- 
tion Robert R. Rose, of Casper, Wyo. 
He recently was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior, supposedly to direct 
the mining activities of the department. 
Rose is a good Democrat. He has po- 
litical ambitions. Wyoming’s lone Con- 
gressman, WILLIAM H. Harrison, is a Re- 
publican. Oscar Chapman doesn’t like 
Republicans, he doesn't like Republican 
Congressmen especially, and .he knew 
that Rose could get a lot of good pub- 
licity as an assistant secretary, dealing 
with mining and metals in this time of 
emergency. 

Lawrence Harvey was willing and 
anxious to back Democratic candidates 
with good dollars. Harvey was inter- 
ested in being a big aluminum producer. 
Aluminum was metal. Rose had to do 
with metals for the Interior So 
It would be interesting to know how 


from the taxpayers. Did Rose take office 
knowing he would receive substantial 
financial backing from Harvey when he 


Meanwhile, Harvey and Davidson were 
working hard to get a big loan for an 
aluminum plant in Montana, near the 
town of Kalispell. And up in Kalispell, 
Harvey had a strong supporter. This 


The stage was set. 

On August 28, this year, the Associated 
Press sent the following story out of 
Washington: 


The Defense tion 


‘Tuesday approved $46,000,000 to the 
a loan of 
Barvey Machine Co., to build an aluminum 
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The agency said that $32,000,000 of the 
credit will be used to set up a three-line 
aluminum-reduction plant at Kalispell with 
54,000,000 tons annual capacity. 

Of the remaining money, $3,000,000 was 
advanced for the purchase of ore boats and 
$11,000,000 for the facilities to produce alu- 
mina—the next-to-final stage in the produc- 
tion of aluminum from bauxite ore. The 
Everett plant will produce 108,000 tons an- 
nually. 

The loan was recommended early this 
month by Secretary of the Interior Chapman. 
It was approved by DPA after agreement by 
the Harvey Machine Co. of Kalispell to the 
Government's terms and conditions. The 
firm is a subsidiary of the Harvey Co. of 
California. 

The terms of the loan, which will be made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as the agent of DPA, call for maturity in 20 
years and interest at 444 percent. 

The note is payable in equal quarterly in- 
stallments starting a year after completion 
of the new facilities. 

The company is obligated to provide an 
equity of $8,000,000, as follows: $2,500,000 to 
be raised before any of the RFC credit is 
drawn; another $3,500,000 to be raised within 
18 months, and $2,000,000 in working capital 
to be availapnle on completion. 

The DPA also will require a $1,000,000 
personal-performance bond to be signed by 
the head of the firm, Leo Harvey, Sr. 

Other conditions provide that no dividends 
are to be paid by the company until the loan 
is paid off; the Government is to receive 
through RFC any savings from tax benefits 
which may be granted, and the Government 
is to receive half of the net income after 
taxes from both the subsidiary and parent 
companies. 

One factor influencing the making of the 
loan, DPA said, was an understanding that 
Harvey would reserve a “substantial” part of 
its aluminum ingot output for sale to inde- 
pendent aluminum fabricators who lack their 
Own sources of supply. 

The agency also commented that the proj- 
ect will provide an important competitive 
influence in the primary aluminum industry. 


It is interesting to note that Oscar 
Chapman, probably the biggest political 
power in the administration, and Presi- 
dent Truman’s right-hand political aid, 
was the first to approve the proposed 
loan, and in fact initiated the proposal. 

It is also interesting to note that Chap- 
man and Straus have been having a hard 
time getting the control they want of the 
power—in this case hydroelectric and 
not political—in the Northwest. There 
is need for more power, and the people 
of the Northwest have formulated sound 


and they are fighting 
and Straus have been at- 


having been rebuffed, they have schemed 
to override the will of the people, and 
even the will of Congress. 
Their scheme is this: They are doing 
they can to make the power shortage 
gets bad enough, they have 
a chance of Wrettiie the projects they 
want and the control they crave under 
the stress of the defense emergency. 
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about the 





most seriously concerned 
Northwest power shortage. 

Many publications, including Fortune 
magazine, have charged that this power 
Shortage is being deliberately created 
through allocation of electricity to the 
aluminum industry simply to provide 
the lever for the building of more dams. 
It would also put Chapman and Straus 
in a position to dictate terms of power 
development in the Northwest. 

The Harvey loan was a _ two-sided 
weapon in the hands of the Interior 
Department—for politics and electric 
power. 

Chapman had a tough time gettiic 
the Harvey Co. qualified to receive the 
loan. 

It was late last July that Chapman re- 
ported the Harvey Co. had notified him 
it could not orovide the necessary capi- 
tal to take the loan. The company 
did not have the money, seven or eight 
million. Chapman, ably assisted by 
Davidson, found a way. 

Chapman produced a proposal where- 
by Harvey would put up $3,500,000 and 
the balance would be raised by selling 
stock to independent aluminum fabri- 
cators. . 

John Corlett, a reporter for the Boise 
Statesman, has done an excellent job of 
exposing details of Chapman’s and Har- 
vey’s joint endeavors, assisted by David- 
son. Much of my information comes 
from Corlett. 

The Harvey’s contribution, under the 
Chapman plan, would be provided in 
cash, equipment, land, and engineering. 
Here, that old aluminum plant Harvey 
got for a few certs on the dollar down in 
Los Angeles came in handy. It gave him 
some equipment, land, and engineering, 
the quality of which is decideuly suspect. 

August 23 was the deadline for Harvey 
to accept the Chapman plan and the 
terms of the loan. Harvey was not to be 
found. However, the DPA said it was 
keeping the door open, aad if Harvey 
was a day late it would not matter. 

On August 25, Harvey accepted. Re- 
luctantly, of course. But he was talked 
into it by Chapman, Davidson et al. 

Three days later, on August 28, the 
DPA approved the loan. 

One of the things about the loan that 
most pleased Harvey was that 85 percent 
of it would be amortized through taxes. 

Davidson had not been heard from 
much during all the negotiations, but 
now he popped up in Portland. He told 
the press that providing he and Harvey 
didn’t get bogged down in paper work, 
the new plant would be operating within 
a@ year. 

The plant would draw its power from 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
another Davidson client, and spearhead 
of the Chapman-Straus drive in the 
Northwest. Of course, Davidson has 
long been their spokesman for a Colum- 
bia Valley Authority. 

Obviously, the loan would -help that 
cause, as well as help the De.¢ocratic 
candidates in the Northwest. 

It looked until a day or two ago that 
Chapman had got his way, that Harvey 
was on the way to the big league, that 
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time moved us forward to a comprehensive 
bill that ultimately became the Unification 
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HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


Melrose Pays Tribute to Admiral 
Forrest P. 
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SHERMAN aT SERVICES 
The grateful citizens of Melrose, high rank 
ing Naval officers and members of veterans’ 
organizations, gathered at Memorial Hall on 
Sunday afternoon to attend memorial serv- 
ices for Admiral Forrest Percival Sherman, 
who died in Naples, Italy, July 22, 1951, w’ 


Daatacen Pave ‘Teieues vo Ancemes! Vomate B. 
on a diplomatic mission for the United 








not have a fight then go into a period of cut- 
back trying to save money and pay 
debts, and then suddenly find ourselves in a 


z 


CONGRESS RELPECTED SHERMAN 

“The Members of Ad- 
miral Sherman not only because of his knowl- 
edge and his skill in solving the practical 
that face our armed services to- 

day, but also because of his so evident pa- 
triotism and lofty ideals. What we need so 
much today was typified by him and the life 
that he led. He had the courage to be a good 
leader of fighting men, but he gave them not 
only inspiration from his courage, but also 
inspired them with a greater will to fight and 
to die if necessary out of love for their coun- 


try.” 
MAN OF IDEALS 


“Today we hear much about the moral let- 
downs by all of us. It is true. We have let 
down somewhat. W* have let slip from us 
some of the ideals on which our forefathers 
founded our country, but this was not true of 
Admiral Sherman. In all the petty scraps 
within the Navy, and in all the fights and 
compromises between the services in the 
Congress, he maintained his ideals and the 
background on which all our work must be 
done—the security of our country, ~ 

“Many tifhes I have thanked God that in 
this free country of ours, where we have gone 
from peaks to valleys in military strength, 
we have always had sufficient numbers of 
men who love the life in our Armed Forces 
to give us the necessary leadership when 
we must quickly ascend another peak. We 
think first of General Washington in the 
War of the Revolution, then follow through 
with Lee and Grant in the Civil War. We 


“All my lifetime I have been impressed 
by the fact that when this Nation has known 
its greatest need for leadership, that leader- 
ship, with experience and knowledge, has 
always sprung into active being. Every 
American heart has thrilled to the sound of 
names such as I have mentioned, and the 
early naval heroes—Barry, Jones, Perry, Law- 
rence, and others. To this roster now we 
can add with heartfelt pride the name of 
Forrest Sherman, who in time of war proved 
his skill and gave his utmost, and in a 
period of this Nation's greatest peacetime 
trial proved equal to every task and to every 
assignment in freedom’s name. 
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age, and his quiet methods that permitted 
so many men to go down the ropes safely 
ahead of him. 

“He is rightly given the credit of working 
plans by which, under the leader- 
of Admiral Nimitz, many of the leap- 
that ended the war in Japan 
made possible. As one who led his 
the Naval Academy, as one who saw 
future of aviation, as one who under- 

the part of the Navy in an operation 
Pacific Ocean, he used the great 
that the Lord had given him and cre- 
e plans down to the last detail that 
others to carry out in practical form 
and to successful conclusion the operations 
that he had prepared so ably and thought- 
fully. 

“It is a difficult thing for those of us not 
burdened with military and naval responsi- 
bilities to imagine the nature and the scope 
of the burdens of the chief of naval opera- 
tions in 1951. It demands the possession of 
many skills beyond those required by the 
usual naval career. The chief of naval op- 
erations has to be an administrator of su- 
perior ability, a diplomat persevering and 
patient, a scholar of extensive background, 
a commander of men, and at the same time 
a source of ideas. 

“As America has had world obligations 
thrust upon her, so her sofis ir service have 
had to take up that burden of obligation 
to the full extent of their individual abilities. 
A man’s service to his Nation at the level 
on which Admiral Sherman lived is one of 
awe-inspiring weight and complexity. But 
F «crest Sherman did endure the heat and 
burden of his calling with cheerfulness, with 
vigor, and with remarkable skill.” 


HAPPY HOME LIFE 


“I count among some of my most pleasant 
experiences during my stay in Washington 
the several dinners that I have enjoyed with 
Admiral and Mrs. Sherman at the house on 
top of the hill near the Cathedral which the 
Navy assigns to the chief of naval opera- 
tions. On those occasions, Admiral and Mrs. 
Sherman entertained cordially, hospitably, 
and gave each one the feeling that he or she 
was the guest that they wanted most to have 
with them. On these occasions and in a 
few conversations with him, I got something 
of what his family life with his wife, his 
daughter, and his grandchildren was like. It 
was a wonderfully happy one. 

“In this memorial service we can draw hope 
and inspiration for our future in this coun- 
try from the efforts that Admrial Sherman 
has made in our behalf and which, like his 
soul, can be immortal if we labor to keep 
them alive—the inspiration of patriotic 
sacrifice, of moral and physical courage, and 
of everlasting ideals that a true lover of free- 
dom and of the knowledge and the respon- 
sibilities that go with freedom can give us. 
The security of this Nation, on the sea, in 
the air, and on the land, is ever our objec- 
tive, as it was his, for on that security the 
freedom of our Nation and many another 
nation depends. In the name and in the 
example which Forrest Sherman has set us, 
let us resolve to do our full duty in pursuit 
of these ideals.” 
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Memoria. Services, SunDAY AFTERNOON, SEP- 
TEMBER 9, 1951, 4 O’CLocK, MemoriAL HALL, 
MELROSE, Mass. 

Organ selections: Herbert Irvine, organist. 
Prayer: Rev. Warren C. Herrick, pastor, 

Trinity Church. 

Resolutions adopted by Melrose Board of 

Aldermen: Hon. Thomas L. Thistle, mayor of 

Melrose. 


Remarks delivered in House of Represent- 
atives at Washington: Hon. Ancter L. Goon- 
win, Congressman from Melrose. 
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A personal tribute: Rear Admiral Hewlett 
Thebaud, United States Navy, commandant, 
First Naval District. 

» Organ selections: Herbert Irvine, organist. 

Memorial address: Hon. Leverett SALTon- 
sTaLL, Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Navy hymn, Eternal Father Strong to 
Save, by Dykes (requested by members of 
family of Admiral Sherman): Double quar- 
tette, Amphion Club of Music. 

Dedication of Memorial Plaque by Mayor 
Thomas L. Thistle. 

Memorial prayer: Capt. G. L. Markle, 
United States Navy, chaplain, First Naval 
District. 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Admiral Forrest Percival Sherman was 
born in Merrimack, N. H., October 30, 1896, 
and as a boy removed to Melrose with his 
parents. His father purchased a house, 
which he supposed was in Melrose, but when 
the Melrose-Wakefield boundary line was 
perambulated, it was found to be in Wake- 
field. Frank J. Sherman had been elected 
an alderman from ward 1, but the courts 
disqualified him from accepting the position 
because he was a nonresident. 

Mr. Sherman sold that property and pur- 
chased a home at 11 Warwick Road and at 
the following election he became an alder- 
man, serving for several terms. The family 
later moved to 167 Porter Street, which Ad- 
miral Sherman always considered his home. 

Admiral Sherman graduated from the 
Pranklin grammar school and from Melrose 
High in the class of 1913. He then entered 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and was appointed to the United States 
Naval Academy in 1914. 

While a midshipman he won the Navy 
“N” as a member of the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship fencing team, was regimental adju- 
tant, and was awarded the class of 1871 prize, 
Navy dress sword and knot, as the member 
of the graduating class most proficient in 
practical and theoretical ordnance and gun- 
nery. Graduated with distinction, second in 
a class of 203, and commissioned ensign in 
June 1917, his subsequent promotions were 
as follows: Lieutenant (junior grade), Octo- 
ber 15, 1917; lieutenant, February 1, 1918; 
lieutenant commander, March 1, 1930; com- 
mander, July 1, 1937; captain, January 1, 
1942; rear admiral, April 3, 1943, and vice 
admiral, December 28, 1945. 

During the world war, Admiral Sherman 
served in Mediterranean waters on the 
U.S. 8. Nashville. He served later on the de- 
stroyer Murray which was based in Brest, 
France, and in August 1919 he joined the 
U. 8. S. Utah after which, in September 1920 
he was transferred to the U.S. S. Reid, flag- 
ship of Destroyer Squadrons 1 and 9, Atlantic 
Pleet. He then commanded the U. S. 8. 
Barry from May to October 1921, when he 
reported for duty as flag lieutenant to Rear 
Adm. Newton A. McCully, United States Navy, 
commander, control force, Atlantic Fleet, 
U. S. 8. Florida, flagship, serving in that as- 
signment until June 1922. 

In June 1922 Admir..1 Sherman reported to 
the naval air station, Pensacola, Fla., for 
flight training. Designated naval aviator, 
December 22, 1922, he served continuously 
with naval aviation from that time. In 
April 1923 he joined Fighting Squadron 2, 
Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet. A year 
later he returned to Pensacola where he 
servec as an instructor until June 192°, after 
which he completed -he course at the Naval 
War College. He reported in June 1927 to 
the U. 8. 8. Lezington, then fitting out, and 
served on that aircraft carrier from her com- 
missioning, December 14, 1927, until Decem- 
ber 1928 when he joined Scouting Squadron 
2, based on the aircraft carrier Saratoga, be- 
ing placed in command of that squadron in 
April 1929. In May he was assigned duty as 
flag secretary on the staff of Rear Adm. Henry 
V. Butler, United States Navy, commander, 
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aircraft squadrons, battle fleet, of which the Fieet Admiral Nimitz aboard the U. 8. 8S. Mis- 
Saratoga was flagship, serving in that assign- souri in Tokio Bay when the formal 
ment until June 1930. the Japanese was signed 

In October 1945 he 
Carrier Division 
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ing and ability, have insured for Admiral 
Sherman a place on the rolls of the greatest 
naval leaders of all time. 

Text or BRonzE MEMORIAL TABLET 

m memory of Forrest Percival Sherman, 
1900-1981, Admiral, United States Navy. 

Born in Merrimack, N. H., from early child- 

hood he called Melrose his home—edu- 

_eated in the Melrose public schools he 
graduated from the Melrose High School in 
1913 and United States Naval Academy in 
1917—on destroyer duty in European waters 
in World War I—commanded U. 8. S. Wasp 
until she was sunk off Guadalcanal in 1942— 
awarded. Navy Cross for heroism—planned 
the strategy for United States victory in 
‘the Pacific—appointed Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in 1949—died in Naples, Italy, July 
22, 1951, while on a diplomatic mission for 
his country. 

“He knew to perfection the lethal en- 
gineering of his profession and when called 
upon to be a diplomat he met the require- 
ments admirably—a man who lived always 
affirmatively during days when great nega- 
tives assailed all men of intellectual sen- 
sitivities, in all his commands, in all his 
missions, in all his posts, he served his 
country well and faithfully.” 

Erected by the citizens of Melrose, Sep- 
tember 9, 1951. 


Freedom’s Open Door 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 17, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed proud to call to the attention of 
the House the prjze winning essay in 
the Sixteenth Annual National High 
School Essay Contest sponsored by the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. This essay was done by 
Catherine of Missoula, Mont., 
-and in addition to receiving the $1,000 
first prize cash award, she also received 
a gold medal. 

Catherine Diederichs is a graduate of 
the Sacred Heart Academy in Missoula 
and she follows.a long line of distin- 
guished essayists and orators from the 
Montana educational institution. To 
Catherine I want to extend my sincere 
congratulations and to her family, all 
of whom are personal friends of mine, 
and her many friends, my best wishes 
for a job well done. She is indeed a 
credit to her school, to Missoula, to 
Montana, and to the Nation of which 
she is . worth-while citizen. My con- 
gratulations also go to the Ladies Aux- 
iliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for continuing such a fine patriotic con- 
test every year. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
me, I am enclosing the following news- 
paper story carried in the Missoulian, 
of Missoula, Mont., for Tuesday, August 
28, 1951, and also the prize winning 
essay: 

Nattonat Essay Contest Won By Locat Gia 

Catherine Diederichs, 18-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Diéderichs of 
711 West Spruce Street, is the winner of the 


$1,000 first prize cash award and gold medal 
in the sixteenth annual national high-school 
essay contest sponsored by the Ladies Aux- 
iliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Announcement that her entry was the win- 
ner, on the subject Freedom’s Open Door, 
was made Monday night at the national 
encampment of the VFW in New York city. 

Miss Diederichs entered the competition 
as a senior at Sacred Heart Academy, from 
which she was graduated in June. During 
her academic career she participated in 
declamation, dramatics, choral club, and 
journalism. For two semesters she was co- 
editor of the school paper and cobusiness 
manager for one semester. In music, after 
8 years of study, she gave her senior piano 
recital this year. 

She is employed in the business office of 
St. Patrick Hospital and her future plans 
include college, where she hopes to major in 
business and continue her studies in music. 

“Her mature understanding of the prob- 
lem about which she was writing and her 
excellent literary style were two of several 
points which made hers the winning essay,” 
said the VFW auxiliary president. 

The judges for the national awards which 
attracted entrants from every State and 
Hawaii were James Irving Crump, editor of 
Boys Life, chairman; Dorothy C. Stratton, 
national executive director, Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America; and Edward 
Herlihy, NBC radio and TV newscaster and 
master of ceremonies. 

Three other top cash awards, with medals, 
were awarded to Patricia Nadine Anderson, 
17, Yakima, Wash., $500, second prize; Patri- 
cia Anne Hale, 18, Staunton, Va., $250, third 
prize; and John Sakellakis, 18, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $100, fourth prize. 

Miss Diederichs’ winning essay follows: 

“PREEDOM’S OPEN DOOR 

“Man, from the beginning of time, has 
found himself in a world of many choices. 

“He is continually Opening and closing 
doors as he seeks for happiness. 

“Two of the basic elements in this hap- 
Piness are freedom and security—elements 
for which man through the ages has, para- 
doxically, suffered and risked his all. 

“Just exactly what are freedom and secu- 
rity? Why do they mean so much to man? 

“Preedom is an exemption from slavery, 
imprisonment, and restraint. It is the enjoy- 


‘ment of God-given rights and_ privileges. 


“Security is a freedom from fear, anxiety, 
and care. <t is the consciousness of ade- 
quate power and safety. 

“Freedom and security mean sO much to 
man because they represent the kind of life 
that God intended for man—life spent in 
accordance with the principles underlying 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution; life lived, consequently, in the 
enjoyment of the four fundamental free- 
doms: Freedom of worship and of expression; 
freedom from fear and from want. 

“With the assurances that freedom and 
security offer, is it any wonder that man has 
been willing to travel a hard and bloody 
road? Is it strange that he has thrown his 
whole weight against the door that promised 
to open to him a glorious world? 

“But sometimes man in his search for 
freedom and security has mistaken the door. 
The eternal stars have looked down upon 
him cross'ng the wrong threshold and fall- 
ing, beaten, without having claimed the 
treasure he sought. Driven by force, led on 
by persuasion or tricked by deceit, he has 
tried one door after another—imperialism, 
capitalism, socialism. 

“Within «he lifetime of today’s youth, men 
in Europe attempted to coax or to herd their 
fellow men through the doors marked fas- 
cism; nazism. In the Orient, the door was 
marked “imperialism.” These tempt men 
no more; they have been recognized for what 
they are, with their aftermath of slavery and 
bloodshed. 
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“Now we are confronted with only two 
doors totally opposed to each other, yet seem- 
ingly alike in many ways. And we must make 
our choice—a choice that will decide our 
own, our family’s, and our country’s fu- 
ture. How shall we know which to defend? 

“At a distance they appear alike in gen- 
eral style and contour. ‘Good of the common 
man; advancement and equality for all; the 
brotherhood of men’—these are the alleged 
framework of both. 

“But let us make a close-up examination 
of both. This door on the left—the grain of 
its wood is not like that of the door on the 
right. “The good of the common man’ here 
means the complete direction of the common 
man by a few who call themselves ‘the 
state.’ The state decides where a man shall 
work; what he shall be paid; where he shall 
live; what he shall say; how he shall wor- 
ship, when, and where; and if he may join his 
fellow men in assembly. All this is done, of 
course, for his own good. He himself cannot 
know what is good for him; the state alone 
knows that. 

“And the door on the right? Beyond that 
door the common man has a voice in the 
choice of those who rule him. He has some- 
thing to say about rules and regulations 
which affect him so vitally. 

“Another characteristic supposed to be 
common to both is that of ‘advancement and 
equality for all.” Communism, indeed, makes 
no distinction as to creed or color—provided 
the individual is a willing tool in the hands 
of the politburo. Such a man is the equal 
of every other tool. 

“When this situation is compared with the 
idea of advancement and equality for all as 
understood by the builders of the door on 
the right, what a difference we find. ‘All 
men,’ said they, ‘are created equal, endowed 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ And they held 
all men entitled to the fruits of their toil, 
and of their genius. Religious faith, party 
affiliation, social standing, nationality—none 
of these is a reason for privilege or persecu- 
tion. 

“And then the last idea—‘the brotherhood 
of man.’ If a'l men are brothers, Someone 
must be their common Father. That Some- 
one is God—the reason for our ideas of 
justice, of brotherhood, of human dignity. 
But that Someone is the object of the Com- 
munist’s hate, the obstacle standing in his 
way. 

“These are the differences we find as we 
examine the grain of wood in the two doors. 
And there is another difference; freedom’s 
door is open—there is nothing to hide from 
the eyes of the searcher. The door on the 
left is closed; only the few may know what 
goes on behind it. 

“Is the door of freedom perfect? No; 
termites of prejudice, of dishonesty in pub- 
lic life, of cutt:roat competition have made 
inroads upon it. The Americen homes, 
hinges of the Nation, are too often corroded 
and broken. These evils threaten to leave 
the door to the mercy of the tempest, which 
may slam /t shut forever. 

“Yet, who can see the evils behind the 
other door if it remains always closed? 
Some blindly stagger through that unknown 
arch; others enter in at the other door on 
the left because they despair, seeing the 
termites at work on the right-hand door. 

“A return to God’s law with its emphasis 
on brotherly love, personal integrity, and the 
sacredness of the home—this is the remedy 
for the evils of our day. This is the one 
counterattacking force which will extermi- 
nate the termites. This is the one force 
which will make strong freedom’s cpen door 
and in that strength will communism be 
defeated. 

“Therefore, as we stand at the parting 
ways, as we ponder the principles underlying 
our way of life, as we consult our reason, we 
have no alternative; we h-ve only one door 
to choose—freedom’s open door.” 
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sent, nor could it turn them over to the 
Chinese Government.] 

If Mow and Hsiang were just a little less 
than 100 percent sure they could not be 
extradited, the man continued, they might 
well consider an arrangement that would 
give them complete assurance. 


HOLDOUT PROPOSED — 


The man implied this could be done if 
they gave up their campaign. Then, it could 
also be arranged, when they turned over to 
the Nationalist Government the Chinese Air 
Force funds in the possession of their office, 
they could hold out a sum that might run as 
high as $500,000. A report on that amount, 

bly showing its gradual disburse- 
ment for office expenses, could be made later 
to the Chinese Government, the man said. 

He advised the clerk that Mow could make 
known a decision to accept the deal to one 
or another of certain personal representatives 
of Chiang Kai-shek now in this country, 
designating them by name. 

The clerk was told to phone the man who 
made the suggestion at his home at 6 that 

if there was no answer to try 
again at 7. 

The clerk said he phoned both times, but 
there was no answer. 

EARLIER ATTEMPTS MADE 

The clerk reported that 4 days later, on 
August 28, the same man telephoned him to 
ask what Mow’s decision was and to know his 
attitude. The clerk replied that Mow’s atti- 
tude, as of that moment, was perfectly nor- 
mal, that he was working hard and was very 

too busy to speak to his good friends. 

his case had been concluded, the clerk 

ued, he would be delighted to get in 

with the man. At that the Chinese 
at the other end of the line rang off with- 
out comment. 

According to Colonel Hsiang, who was in- 
terviewed on the affair, the blunt offer was 


ASSURED OF PAY 


One of them, Hsiang said, was made last 
spring, concurrently with an order from For- 


that, even though his job would be taken 
out from under him, he would continue to 
receive the same pay, disbursed from a differ- 
ent source. 

Hsiang has in his possession the docu- 
trent containing this offer, but for the pres- 
ent declines to have it made public. 

A few days after this offer, Hsiang said 
yesterday, a meeting was held at the Chinese 
Embassy to effect the proposed turn-over. 
In that gathering, Hsiang made vigorous 
charges of corruption and the meeting ended 
without agreements on the reorganization. 

Three days later, on May 7, General Mow 
was handed a cabled message from Chiang 

-kuo, the Generalissimo’s oldest son and 
head of the Nationalists’ secret police. It 
had been sent in the special vare of a relative 


“A solution can definitely be found,” the 
cable said. The cable was sent before the 
recent charges against Hsiang and Mow were 
made by the Nationalist Government. 

Colonel Ksiang interprets th» cable as be- 
ing, first, an obvious attempt to divide Mow 
and himself, giving Mow a way out of the 
affair by placing all the blame on Hsiang; and 
second, providing Hsiang himself a way out. 

The suggestion of a way out for him, 
Hsiang says, is in accord with one of the old- 
est of the Chinese precepts—when you press 
an enemy from the front, you always give 
hii , a way to escape from the rear, because 
otherwise he will be forced to fight back 
fiercely. 


The Heart of Italy, Her People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
warm pleasure for me to introduce into 
this record and to recommend to my 
colleagues that they read the account 
of Miss Ursula Scervini entitled “The 
Heart of Italy, Her People,” written after 
her recent tour of Italy. 

Miss Scervini is a student and the 
daughter of Mr. Frank Scervini, well 
known espouser of human causes, who 
made the trip to Italy with his daughter 
and later visited Israel to further his 
advocacy and sponsorship of religious 
freedom throughout the world as the 
basis for universal peace. 

THe Heart or ITaty, Her PEoPLe 
(By Ursula Scervini) 

Neapolitan songs and black-haired, brown- 
eyed, sentimental singers, who gather in 
groups of two or three along the multicolored 
Bay of Naples to sing their hearts out for a 
few lires; a piazza in Capri, where people 
from many countries meet, who although 
they speak different tongues all have the 
same universal thought, the beauty of the 
Blue Grotto; a carriage ride through the Via 
Borghese in Rome; shopping on the Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence; swimming in the cool 
green Adriatic waters of the Lido; or the 
indescribable excitement of Venezia's Piazza 
San Marco—all this and more is what makes 
up Italy. This is the heart of Italy. 

For many years before the war, people from 
all over the world journeyed to see this boot- 
shaped land. There were those who had the 
means to travel in the greatest ease, and 
others who worked, planned, and saved to 


take the voyage. Today, it is still the same. - 


The waves of war may have left parts of 
Naples in shambles and left many homeless, 
but they have not washed away the warmth 
and gaiety of the Italians or the attractive- 
ness of Italy that draws so many tourists to 
her shores each year. : 

Traveling through Italy, one may meet an 
Irishman at the Vatican Museum in Rome, 
an Englishman on a holiday at San Remo 
on the Italian Riveria, a Frechman on the 
ferry that goes from Naples to Capri, an 
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To really see Italy, one must know her 
people, eat her food and drink her wine and 
become at heart an Italian. Italy gives to her 
tourists many things: happiness, excitement, 
education, and gaiety. Often she gets noth- 
ing in return. What does Italy want in re- 
turn. She wants nothing. It is up to the 
tourist to give something. 

A friendly manner to an Italian waiter, 
a bit of shared laughter with a guide, the 
exchange of ideas and conversation with 
the Italians you meet daily throughout your 
stay in the country—these are what the tour- 
ist should give to Italy. For if you give 
an Italian a bit of yourself, he will give 
you something far better—a bit of his heart. 

A tour of Italy should be for knowledge 
not only of her famous sights, but also of 
the character and personality of her people 
who will show you what Italy is really made 
of. 
A perfect tour of Italy would begin at 
Naples. On a cool night after the heat of 
the day and the weariness of sightseeing, 
one should take a stroll to one of Naples’ 
famous restaurants, Ciro’s or Zi’Theresa on 
the bay, or D’Angelo’s, overlooking the bay. 
Once there you would order the specialty 
of the house, a Neapolitan pizza. After a 
few minutes a singer might come over to 
you and ask for your request. To send 
him away would be foolish. Find out 
through him one of the things that makes 
up Italy’s heart. It is music. Neapolitans 
are famous for singing, whether they sing 
American or Italian songs. This past sum- 
mer in Naples, words from the songs Septem- 
ber Song, My Foolish Heart, and a Nea- 
politan song, Anema e Core, were sung by 
everyone, native singers as well as tourists. 

In Capri, one learns of the simplicity and 
beautiful handiwork of the Italians. In 
doorways, women sit weaving gold threads 
in white and black evening shawls, and men 
sit outside their shoe shops, making gold 
sandals by hand. Along the shore, teen- 
aged boys will rush over to you in hopes 
of taking you out to the Blue Grotto in 
their boats. Capri shows us that Italians 
are hard-working people—people who have 
very little to work with yet turn out a fin- 
ished product exquisitely beautiful in its 
own simple way. 

Of course we all know of the large-scale 
industry of Genoa, Rome and Milan, but in 
places like Capri, Sorrento and small villages 
in Calabria, where everything is made dili- 
gently by hand, we can see what Italy is 
really made up of. It is made up of hard- 
working people, who use their extraordinary 
artistic talents in making laces, leather 
goods, glassware and numerous other objects 
for all people to enjoy. In Venezia, one 
doesn’t leave the Isle of Murano’s glassmak- 
ing shop, or the Isle of Burano’s lace fac- 
tory without making some purchase, that 
will always bring back to him the wonder 
of seeing these Venetians turn out these 
works of art that seem like gifts of God. 

In Rome, the big city, one sees many 
things that make up the character of the 
Italians. On e Sunday morning at St. 
Peter’s one can see the love of religious that 
is part of the Italian people. Everyone, 
young and old, rich and poor, flock to Mass 
and Holy Communion. They are thankful 
to God for what He has given them and 
they pray to Him to wa.ch over their Holy 
Pather, the Pope. 

In Rome, from the people’s dress, one 
sees the individuality and knowledge of 
style and fashion that the Italians rave. In 
the night clubs of Rome, like the Casino 
delle Rose and the Belvedere dello Rose, one 
sees the natural gaiety of the Italians. Here 
they dance and sing and share the warm 
companionship of their friends. 

In Rome, also, the tourist will want to 
see the Colosseum, the Catacombs, the Swiss 
Guards at Vatican City, and the opera at the 
Baths of Caracalla. But besides these, the 
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tourist should spend an hour at one of the 
city’s numerous sidewalk cafes, observing 
people as they pass by. 

In Venezia, ore sees many things that 
make up the heart of Italy. People say 
that there is no in the world 
quite like Venezia. 


with the decorated gondolas filled with V 
netiens in evening dress, passing 
lighted bridges, going from Venice to 
Lido. 

Since the Venetians are so near the Lido, 
the playground of the world, they are more 
cosmopolitan and international than most 


exhibitions, and exquisite shops selling the 
famous venetian glassware. 
A tourist in Venezia should, of course, see 


majority of the people have been untouched 
by the modern machine age. Donkeys are 
still the main means of tion, the 
homes are primitive, and women and chil- 


i wares 

to the city markets from the country vil- 

lages in baskets carried on their heads. This 
is the primitiveness of the heart of Italy. 

Now do we really know what makes up the 

heart of Italy? It is made up of both old 
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Labor's Role in the Defense Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 17, 1951 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 


by William 8S. Tyson, Solicitor, United 
States Department of Labor, at Little 
Rock, Ark., Labor Day celebration, en- 
titled “Labor’s Role in the Defense 
Effort”: 


noted not so long ago, “enjoys 

political, and social status solidly established 
on democratic principles and else- 
where in the world.” It is a status which 
has been achieved because pee Soy im- 


pressive and conclusive 
Arkansas has within its 
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passion than they did their fellow men. And, 
even more recently we have been hearing 
reports of workers in Eastern Europe en- 
slaved in what is nicely termed “corrective 
labor camps.” 
In sharp contrast is the American attitude 
toward labor. Today the status of the 
American worker is an enviable one. Of 
course, it has not always been thus. Not 
so many years ago the American economy 
too often witnessed bloody strikes, labor 
spies, yellow-dog contracts, union-breaking 
activities, long hours, low wages, and the 
sight of emaciated working children. It 
took the ceaseless efforts of the leaders of 
labor, a great depression, and the dauntiless 
devotion to the Nation’s welfare of two Presi- 
dents, Roosevelt and Truman, to effect the 
tremendous changes that have occurred. In 
the last two decades there has been enacted 
a moral economic program that has given 
social and economic justice to American 
workers. Under that program American 
working men and women have had guar- 
anteed their right to band together in a 
union and require that management in turn 
deal with them, have had guaranteed to 
them fair labor standards with respect to 
minimum wages and maximum hours, and 
have guaranteed, too, among other things, 
protection when they lose their jobs and 
when they reach old age. Incidentally, one 
of the great accomplishments of the past 
year was to bring about a revision of the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance law that 
now gives an equitable and fair payment to 
the insured retired older people of America. 
such as these have given recog- 
nition to the human dignity of man—they 
are the essence of true Americanism. But 
neither labor nor the Nation as a whole 
can rest upon these laurels. What has been 
termed the “good fight” is not yet over—if, 
indeed, it ever is. The struggle for social 
betterment and economic security continues 
both defensively to hold the hard-won gains 
and offensively to achieve others. In view 
of present world conditions, it is pointedly 
true today that “Eternal Vigilance is the 
Price of Freedom.” It is also the price of 
economic security. And, too, it is the price 


progress. 

Freedom, economic security, social prog- 
ress and world peace are today unhappily 
threatened by the Pied Piper of Moscow who, 
given the opportunity, would lead the peo- 
ples of the world lo 
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British had in excess of what we had in the 
labor force to administer this kind of a 
program, so that I would say our free method 
has demonstrated, that it is the best system. 

While the Russians enjoy a 3 to 2 man- 
power superiority, the fact remains that the 
free world’s workers far outproduce the en- 
slaved peoples under Soviet rule or domina- 
tion. The tremendous outpouring of goods 
from our factories was one of the great con- 
tributing factors to the winning of World 
War II, and is again going to be a great fac- 
tor in winning the present struggle—pos- 
sibly, even without an all-out war which all 
of us fervently pray can be avoided. While 
we are on this subject of productivity, you 
may be interested in some estimates of the 
extent to which the American worker out- 
produces any other worker in the world. 
Taking America with a standard of 100, 
Britain's productive capacity per man is 50; 
Prance’s is about 33; Italy’s is about 15; 
Russia, according to the last available sta- 
tistics, was 12—it is probably better than that 
now, because it is difficult to get information 
from behind the iron curtain. In other 
words, an American worker, it is estimated, 
produces at the rate of eight times the aver- 
age Russian worker. 

Let me say that our trade-unions in Amer- 
ica have played a great part in achieving such 
a high rate of productivity, because the great 
majority of the American trade-unionists 
appreciate the fact that productivity per 
worker is what has given to us the highest 
living standards in the world. This produc- 
tivity is going to stand us in great stead in 
the difficult period in which we find ourselves 
at the present time. 

Every time I hear talk of production and 
productivity, I am reminded of a little story 
I heard not so long ago. During the first 
Russian 5-year plan an American pilgrim was 
ushered into the director's office of a model 
factory. He stared wide-eyed at the produc- 
tion chart hanging on the wall. “Oh, yes,” 
said the director, “during the first year we 
produced only 5,000; the second year, 50,000; 
the third, 500,000. This year we'll probably 
make a million.” 

“Is that so?) May I ask what you are pro- 
ducing?” asked the visitor. 

The director reached out to the belt con- 
veyor and pulled off a little brass tag for the 
visitor to inspect. It read: “The elevator 
isn’t running.” 

A story such as this one is pleasant to 
hear and, we hope, true. But we must not 
permit such stories or phony sweet talk to 
lead us down the path of complacency and 
indolence. It is a path fraught with dangers 
for the unwary wanderer. 

There are, of course, some aspects of the 
present situation which, insofar as they af- 
fect the American worker, leave something 
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terial well-being and equality of opportu- 
nity for all. That is the challenge of today, 
and I have no doubt that American labor 
will continue to meet it with the same 
courage and determination it has displayed 
in the past. 


Customs Simplification Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 15, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the follow- 
ing statement of Mr. O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the National Labor-Man- 
agement Council on Foreign Trade Pol- 
icy, before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, on the customs simplification 
bill, H. R. 1535, August 15, 1951: 


The National Labor-Management Council 
on FPoreign Trade Policy, of which I am 
chairman and for which I speak, is composed 
of 15 or 16 industries that are equally rep- 
resented in the council by labor and manage- 
ment. I am also executive secretary of 
America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Confer- 
ence which is composed exclusively of 
national and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
Most of these unions are also represented 
on the council. 

H. R. 1535, the customs simplification bill, 
is of great interest to us because of its 
bearing on and reflection of foreign trade 
policy. 

At the very outset we wish to say that we 
fully support the stated objective of the 
biil insofar as it seeks simplification of cus- 
toms procedure and greater economy and 
efficiency of administration. While the rec- 
ommendations of McKinsey & Co. may not 
in all instances assure greater economy and 
efficiency if put into effect, we do not feel 
qualified to question them for obvious 
reasons. 

On the other hand, we wish to express 
our deep concern over sections of the bill that 
are derived from sources other than the 
McKinsey report. These are provisions that 
have little or nothing to do with efficiency 
and economy of customs administration and 
which, if adopted, would in some cases, at 
least, lead not to simplification but to a 
greater volume of work. 

There are two principal sources of these 
provisions that are extraneous to the avowed 
objective of simplification and greater econ- 
omy. One is the charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization (ITO) and the 
other the General t on Tariffs and 
Trade, known as GATT. Actually there is 
little or no difference between these two 
sources and it would be unnecessary to men- 
tion the ITO as » source of the recommended 
provisions but for the fact that the ITO 
Charter did not prosper before Congress when 
it was submitted for ratification. It was 
subsequently withdrawn from Congress by 
the State Depertment after 5 years of work 
on it. 

The present bill, H. R. 1535, is a replica 
of H. R. 8304, which was introduced into 


th- charter took place still later, but before 
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proposal and the suggestion is probably not 
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burden of this extraneous merchandise. It ducted. 


Section 8. Temporary free entry: Accord- 
This ing to the analysis this section. 
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branch by the executive, through the device be extended from a total of 1 year to 3 years, 


amounts to moral coercion of the legislative the term of temporary free 
of placing the legislative branch in the posi- 


legislative arm with a moral imperative to 
modify our statutes accordingly. 
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on page 24; yet another on the bottom of 

page 25. Three additional references appear: have no 
one toward the bottom of page 39, a second, 
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rules for currency conversion when multiple 
rates of exchange are maintained, which 


lar provisions of GATT should be substituted 
in the paragraph. This leaves no 
doubt of the origin of section 20. 


3 


These articles recognize certain principles 
of internal taxation and provide that no 
contracting party or member “shall other- 
wise apply internal taxes or other internal 
charges to imported or domestic products in 
@ manner contrary to the principles set forth 
in paragraph I.” 
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regulations, and requirements affecting their 
internal sale, etc.” 

Section 24 represents an effort to modify 
our internal revenue laws in a manner to 
assure equality of treatment of imports and 
domestic 


These citations are sufficient to establish 
the origin of a number of the sections of 
H. R. 1535 as coming initially from the 
charter for an International Trade Organi- 
gation and, after the demise of that docu- 
ment, from the same or similar provisions 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

It is not only possible but probable that 
some of these Treasury Department’s pro- 
posals would have been virtually what they 
actually are even if the ITO and GATT had 
never been proposed or negotiated. The 
similarity may in some instances be purely 
coincidental. For example, the Treasury De- 
partment (Customs Bureau) apparently has 
long hoped to change the existing law which 
bases value on the price, not of goods sold, 
but of goods freely offered for sale, in such 
manner that actual sales, as proposed in 
H. R. 1535 and as provided in ITO and GATT, 
may be used as «vidence of value. 

Also it may be pointed out that although 
in several other respects, as previously docu- 
mented, section 13 (valuation) is based on 
ITO and GATT principles and provisions, 
neither ITO nor GATT prescribe the aban- 
donment of “foreign value” as a method of 
valuation. This abandonment was a recom- 
mendation of the McKinsey report. 

Nevertheless there remain several pro- 
posals of H. R. 1535 that are clearly related 
to ITO and GATT and clearly represent ef- 
forts to modify our statutes to bring them 
into conformity with the provisions of those 
documents. 

As previously stated, we are opposed to 
this manner of ratification of GATT. The 
implications of that agreement are too far- 
reaching, both economically and politically, 
to make its acceptance a of the 
approval of some other piece of legislation. 

Only recently it became apparent how the 


national action. We found, when we sought 
to abrogate our trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, our sovereignty impaired to 
an extent that quite obviously was not gen- 
erally understood. Situations might arise 
in which such impairment would visit dis- 
astrous consequences upon us. 

The point is that if we as a country openly 
and willingly undertake commitments that 
limit our sovereignty, after full knowledge 
and debate, well and good; but if this end is 
about to be accomplished in a roundabout 
way, without a full disclosure of the intent 
and the probable consequences and without 
full debate, we can only oppose any such 
proposal as strenuously as we know how. 

We hope therefore that H. R. 1535 can be 
freed of the objections mentioned. In that 
event we would gladly support the bill. 





Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 14, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
granting of unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix to the Rec- 
orD, I think the following article inserted 
in the Washington Post by the Marine 
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much they were earning. But inside the en- 
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News, New York, would be of interest to 
the Members of Congress and the coun- 


cost, point out what it means by way of ad- 
ditional responsibility to the citizens.” 


try generally. 

The article follows: 
Know Your Watexways—DisTRisuTion—- 

Civic DEvELOPMENT—DEFENSE 

Distribution is one of the critical problems 
of the Nation. Low-cost transportation is an 
essential in its solution. Bulk materials, agri- 
cultural and certain manufactured products 
move at lowest cost by water. This is made 
possible through river and harbor develop- 
ment and improvement. No other Federal 
expenditure contributes more to the welfare 
of the people and to the building of the Na- 
tion than that for waterway development. 
Only a smal: part of the puolic understands 
the vital part played by waterways in na- 
tional defense. “This is a war of transpor- 
tation,” said Lieutenant General Somervell, 
commanding general, Armj service forces, 
during World War II. The value of water- 
ways to the Nation during that perioc is be- 
yond estimate. The growth of America, its 
industrial supremacy, the high living stand- 
ards of its people are due largely to the de- 
velopment of the Nation’s unparalleled nat- 
ural waterways. ‘There are few areas which 
have not been benefited by harbor and chan- 
nel improvements; few which cannot be 
further benefited by continuing waterway 
development and expansion. 


The Slumbering Taxpayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 17, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we have a 
big and expensive program to deal with 
in defending ourselves and the free 
world from Russian imperialism, masked 
by the big brother trap of communism. 

Americans will cheerfully sacrifice in 
order to support this program, but they 
will not condone waste and extrava- 
gance in its administration. 

The flag of patriotism must not be 
used to conceal extortion. 

Hidden taxes are a fraud and deceit 
practiced by government upon its own 
people. 

Eventually the people wake up to the 
fact that taxes do not hit some, but all. 
And when they realize that they are all 
in the same boat, they demand an end 
to spendthrift policies. 

The people of Canada are stirring, 
and there should be a lesson in that fact 


Gazette of August 20, 1951: 
THE SLUMBERING TAXPAYER 


thing. But perhaps some one ought to put 
the pein back in taxpaying. As far as taxes 
are concerned, the taxpayer is under too deep 
an anesthetic. 

One businessman in New Jersey had the 
idea that his employees should be allowed to 
hold their a while. He wanted 
them to feel how they were really giv- 
ing up. Once in a while he gave them their 
full salary. They were delighted to see how 


complaining 
mysterious disorder, due to the spots on the 


taxpa 

at that time that about two out of every 
three of the working force in Canada would 
be no longer aware, even by the pay-as-you- 
go method, of what the Government is 
spending. - 

The process of making taxation painless 
has gone still further. For taxation has be- 
come indirect and 
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The appseaching cost of old-age pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday evening, September 13, 
while on an inspection trip through the 
Coeur d’Alene National Forest, our party 
had occasion to stop at the McGee Rang- 
er Station for coffee and a short rest. 
While there, a motley crew of about 40 
or 50 men pulled into the station. 

Upon asking their identity, the ranger 
informed us they were a party of Euro- 
pean foresters routed there by the United 
Nations, and accredited by Secretary 
Acheson. 

The ranger had instructions to show 
ee everything in the Coeur d’Alene 


sent out by Joshua, who returned bearing 
grains and fruits of the land they shortly 
afterward invaded and conquered. 
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the isms, 


Offered a hero's 


It is a matter of conviction in 
part of the country that Indians are 
From Ottawa to Rome 


only the original Americans, but that 
more than 
out 


Gov. Johnston Murray, of Oklahoma, part 
Indian, made one of the most striking com- 
We are a proud people. I am especially 
proud of the fact that I have never found 
atheist or a member of any subversive 
group among my fellow Indians. 
That is a complete statement and vital 


ments of the season: 


Gov. Johnston Murrey, of Oklahoma, 
which I think will be a source of pleasant 

Popular interest and particular resentment 
were aroused when an Indian soldier was 
denied burial in a private cemetery in Iowa. 


information to all who read it: 
The incident was greatly magnified when 
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Speaker, under 


ON OP REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
meil of the North Atlantic Treaty 


Speeuea is considering a number of 
weighty military questions. Italy is repre- 
sented by its able Prime Minister Alcide De 


Gasperi, 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Sunday, 
September 16, 1951, issue of the Il Pro- 
Prom Orrawa To Rome 
The third of the three great conferences 
of the democracies dealing with the interna- 
crisis brought on by Russian aggres- 
cae is now under way. At Ottawa, capital 
ae neighbor to the north, Canada, 
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it century, “the attitudes of (the) 
leaders of the world on this subject 
(were) completely altered.” 
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who also holds the portfolio of 
any, differences will arise insofar 
ly has a defense system strong enough 


inde eematens 


Few, if 


as the stock-taking phase of the sessions is 
concerned. We are certain that though 


progress will be recognized and registered 


in the development of an effective collective- 


convince seen when security system, there will be no military man 
of competency who will say that free Europe 


foreign minister. 
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they must not be 

; they are not at the same time 
that the easiest approach, 

y the best. 


upon this position 
thought t to be callous to the problems of pop- 
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Faith and the Future 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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? Here there arise such questions as; 

are the commitments for the forces un- 

er deeds Seescamees eee anctonan What 
is the capacity of the various member na- 
tions to carry out what is asked of them? 
Where are the weak spots to be plugged? 
We do not pretend to be military experts. 


Shall Turkey and Greece be admitted to the 


NATO? 
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World contains a statement from 
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Indeed, it is too late to dilly-dally. These 
tasks are urgent. They cannot be met by 
strong words. What the need 
and what Russia fears is not tough words 
but tough weapons. Additional rosy re- 
assurances to Italy will not get her great 
northern factories humming with defense 
production for herself and her allies. Prime 
Minister de Gasperi knows, as we do, that 
even the firmest pledges of support in the 
future will not boost Italian production, 
reduce unemployment and thus remove the 
most fertile field from communism in Italy. 

In fact, our country’s economy will be 
more balanced and strengthened if we shift 
to Italy the production of some of the huge 
supplies of defense matériel needed by the 
Atlantic Alliance. Indeed France and even 
Britain would be greatly aided thereby 
financially in that it would slow up the 
doilar drain which has become dangerously 
heavier on them as a result of the mounting 
costs of rearmament. Tito himself could 
benefit greatly in the matter of getting vital 
equipment in time—if Italy’s full productive 
capacities were harnessed and if he showed 
some spark of decency and friendship to- 
ward the Italian people whose aid and com- 
fort he needs so badly these days. 


TREATY MUST GO 


But here we come right into the entire 
question of revising the treaty forced upon 
Italy and the problem of returning Trieste 
to the Italian people. One of the most prac- 
tical and urgently needed ways of strength- 
ening the Atlantic Alliance is through 
strengthening Italy. But this cannot be 
done without a drastic revision of the per- 
nicious pact. By now it should be clear even 
to London and Belgrade that the very spirit 
and provisions of the Italian treaty are in- 


sion and Russian aggression. 

The Mediterranean is not divisible. A loss 
of Italian influence or prowess in this highly 
strategic area can only be reflected in a 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I want to first com- 


study of the facts, evidence, and 
tenuating circumstances both before 
and after the massacre of thousands of 
Polish officers.” 

I want to thank the gentleman from 


well as the Department of State will be 
available to this committee in making 
such a full and complete investigation. 
In this connection, I want to stress that 
any records or evidence which the Office 
of War Information had and which may 
now be in the possession of either the 
Department of Defense or the State De- 
partment, must be made available to any 
investigation. conducted by this select 
committee. 


ing the details of 
There is no doubt 


someone in our Government in the pres- 
ent administration was responsible for 
either suppression of evidence or inac- 
tion when we consider the following 
questions: 

First. Why was evidence, apparently 
eee ee 
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was on the verge of economic ruin be- 
cause of a water shortage. Mostly these 
cries of despair have come from mem- 
bers of the Arizona congressional dele- 
gation and witnesses seeking approval of 
the central Arizona project. 

Attracted by Arizona’s dire predictions 
of her own collapse, Life magazine dis- 
patched cameramen and writers to the 
scene, and in its August 13 issue pub- 
lished a series of pictures on the subject. 

Arizona’s cries of despair immediately 
changed to cries of anguish and anger. 
Business leaders and officials branded 
the Life story exaggerated, unfavorable 
and sensational. Newspapers, bankers, 
businessmen and civic organizations de- 
clared that Life magazine had done the 
State of Arizona serious harm in pub- 
lishing the story on Arizona’s water situ- 
ation. 

Yet, for several years now many of 
these same persons have informed the 
Congress that unless the central Arizona 
project was approved the State of Ari- 
zona would dry up and blow away, and 
probably a third of the population would 
be driven from their homes, farms, and 
stores, hungry, displaced people with 
neither food nor protection. 

I am including here several of these 
statements which are in conflict with the 


Leading in the sharp denunciation of 
Life were the two largest Arizona news- 


which 
said: “State’s economy safe in drought, 
leaders say.” A larger headline on page 
2 of the samo issue said; “Drought sit- 
uation overemphasized by Life, cha- 
grined Phoenicians say.” 
The news story which appeared under 
both these headlines follows: 


Arizona has a troublesome water situa- 
tion—but it is not nearly as bad as painted 


by Life 
This was the view taken Tuesday by 


Phoenix business and civic lraders, every 
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attacked Life for what they Mills raid the article could have an ad- 
of 


on the State's multimillion dol- 


read the Gazette’s 
follows: 


Ir Wnt Taxe More Tuan Drovent To 
Stop Us 

Life magazine's picture of the Arizona 
drought may have been overenthusiastic, 
but no one has branded it false. We really 
are short of water. That's why so many 
of the people currently lambasting Life 
happen to be leaders in the fight to bring 
Colorado River water into the State through 
construction of the central Arizona project. 

Confusing, isn’t it? Either we need 
water, or we don’t. And 
spend hundreds of 
bring it here from the Colorado? Just wait 
until the California propaganda boys who 
want to stymie the project bill in Congress 
get their hands on that one. 

Actually, the situation is simple enough. 
We do need more water to prevent a certain 
number of acres from reverting to desert. 
We do need more water to insure bumper 
crops on all the acreage now under cultiva- 
tion, and to continue the expansion of 
agriculture in Arizona. But even if we 
never get a drop of Colorado River water, 
and even if the drouth continues, we aren't 
going to dry up and blow away. 

We have plenty of water for domestic use, 
As Walter Bimson, president of the Valley 


editorial, which 


This amount would irrigate 
only 10,000 acres of farm land, or less than 
1 percent of our cultivated farm acreage. 

There is plenty of water available for the 
trade 


on of manufactur- 
ing. Except in a few locations, the mining 
industry has all the water it needs. And 
there is enough water to maintain our agri- 
cultural output at close to its present level 
Of $250,000,000 a year. 


To a farmer, a drought period may seem 
to last forever, but like everything else, 


on expanding. The same dry weather which 
harasses the farmer is the lure that attracts 
thousands of visitors and new residents to 
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investors have asked their friends in Arizona 
to explain the Life article. But local se- 
curities are firm, and there is ample demand 
for Arizona municipal bonds. 

Smart investors do not put too much stock 
fx¥ magazine articles which obviously are 
calculated to be as sensational as possible. 
Instead, they act on facts. And the facts 
are that Arizona’s over-all economy will grow 
right through this drought, and any fore- 
seeable future drought. Until the central 
Arizona project becomes a reality, however, 
the farm factor in our economy probably 
will remain stationary. 


In concluding these remarks, I wish to 
quote from a column entitled “Our 
Amazing Arizona,” signed by Columbus 
Giragi, which appeared in the Arizona 
Republic on August 23. 

Mr. Giragi wrote: 


Life magazine is at present about as 
popular in Arizona, and especially the 
Phoenix area, as ants at a picnic. 

In its August 13 issue, the national maga- 
zine used 5 pages to present a picture story 
of agricultural and domestic water shortages 
and drouth effects in our State. 

The powers that be of a large eastern 
investment company reportedly saw the 
magazine portrayal, and forthwith canceled 
a planned program to buy $3,000,000 in 

on a Phoenix subdivision. 

Nothing shakes people out of their lethargy 
faster than a kick in the pocketbook, and 
Phoenix business leaders responded nobly to 
the severe jolt—and rushed to man the guns. 

Let it be definitely understood that this 
humble one bemoans the blow to our amaz- 
ing Arizona which this unfavorable pub- 
licity inflicts. 

Let it be further definitely understood that 
we applaud the efforts on the part of our 
business leaders in resenting the grossly 
unfavorable publicity. 


Mr. Speaker, that seems to sum up 
Arizona’s attitude at this time. Do the 
Arizona proponents wish to tell one story 
in Washington and another to the rest 
of the Nation? 





LeTourneau Talks About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the ConcressSIONAL 
REcorD some remarks which appeared 
in Now. The remarks are those of one 
of the outstanding men of our Nation, 
Mr. R. G. LeTourneau. < 

They are LeTourneau Talks About. 
R. G. LeTourngav Tatxs Asovur WHat Tiuz 

Do You Havz? 

We have heard a lot about States’ rights 
and whether it’s right or wrong. We all 
know, of course, that more and more the 
Federal Government is collecting the taxes 
and setting a lot of broad policies that 
could be handled by the individual States. 
I am not so sure that each State shouldn't 





tended to by the Federal Government, as 
it affects practically everyone, and is cost- 
ing the Nation a lot more than most people 
realize by lost time upsetting train, plane, 
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ing from place to place and it 

one of them. The piece of business I refer 
to is daylight-saving time. 

right during the war because the Govern- 
ment took a hand in it, but since then it’s 
been a mess. 

I don’t care whether we have daylight 
saving or not. After all it’s not so impor- 
tant because people can get up early if they 
want to, and I don’t see any reason why a 
manufacturing plant couldn't set the hours 
up if the majority of the people wanted to 
without changing the clock, but what I want 
to know is what time it is going to be in 
the next town when I arrive there to speak 
or do some business. What time do I have 
to leave to make an appointment, and what 
kind of time does the plane leave on so I 
won't be late, which is bad; or an hour ahead 
of time, which means an hour wasted. With 
all the caution and long-distance phoning 
ahead which my gang does it still happens 
quite often. The worst of it all is nobody 
really gains by it. It would cost nothing to 
stop the loss. Just make it a Federal law 
that you do or you don’t—either way is all 
right with most of us just so we know what 
time it is going to be when we get there. 

I’ve even gone so far as to call up on 
the phone myself before going and say, 
“What time are you.on?” and the man said, 
“We are on eastern time. We are on day- 
light time,” but when I got there I found it 
was central daylight or eastern standard 
time, whichever way you wanted to say it, 
but not eastern daylight. A little edict from 
Washington for the good of the Nation as a 
whole would help out a lot and cost little. 
(Or else the governors’ conference or the 
mayors’ conference or some patriotic group 
ought to do something about it.) A friend 
of mine introduced me this way: You may 
be able to steal his money and get away with 
it; but if you try to steal his time, you'll 
get into trouble. Well, I do like to make 
the minutes count. 

I’m glad my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
took time to leave the heights of heaven's 
glory and come down to this sin-cursed 
world to suffer, bleed, and die for my sins. 
That’s why I take time to go hither and yon 
around this old world to tell others what 
the Lord has done for me. 


A Debate on Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago two capable gentlemen debated 
the question of tariffs and trade. That 
debate is set out in the following report: 
Rapio DEBATE ON TRADE AGREEMENTS POLIcY 

BrTween JOHN M. Leppy, Director OF THE 

Orrice oF Economic DEFENSE AND TRADE 

Poutcy, Strate DePaRTMENT, aNd O. R. 

STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, THE NATIONAL 

LaBoR-MANAGEMENT COUNCIL ON FOREIGN 

Trabe Pouicy, on Avucust 19, 1951 

Mr. Bares. The Liberty Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, from its studios in Washington, D. C., 
presents Public Hearing. 

This is Carl Bates, inviting you to join 
us tonight in a discussion of tariffs and trade. 


ye 


What advantages were expected to be 
gained by the people of this country when 
the multi-nations agreements were first 
brought about? Will abrogating our trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia have the de- 
sired effect? How are the American workers 
protected from the effects of low-priced im- 
ports? These and many other questions we 
hope to answer in the discussions to follow. 

First, may I introduce our two experts 
for tonight’s Public Hearing, Mr. John M. 
Leddy, Director of the Office of Economic 
Defense and Trade Policy of the State De- 
partment, and Mr. O. R. Strackbein, Chair- 
man of the National. Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy. 

Now, many Americans, I am sure, have 
just a slight understanding of the rather 
complicated tariff policies. Mr. Leddy, will 
you please give us a simple explanation of 
what our tariff policies are and how they 
operate? 

Mr. LeppYy. Well, Mr. Bates, our tariff pol- 
icy today—our whole trade policy—is based 
on the reciprocal trade agreements program. 
This was begun in 1934, approximately 17 
years ago, and was initiated by Cordell Hull. 
The whole idea of this program is that we 
are better orf, and the world is better off, if 
we trade more one with another. In other 
words, if our exports are larger and our im- 
ports are larger, that produces an economic 
benefit to all of our countries—all of the 
countries in the free world. 

I think you had one question there: What 
is this multinations agreement? I don’t 
think many people understand that; so I 
would like to explain that, before the war, 
we used to conclude with other countries 
individual, separate, bilateral agreements; in 
other words, there were only two countries 
to each agreement. Since the war, we have 
junked all of that policy and established 
the multilateral agreement in which a large 
number of countries enter into a single 
agreement among themselves. Under this 
agreement, we grant tariff concessions; that 
is to say, we reduce our tariffs, we bind 
our tariffs on individual commodities, and 
all of the other countries reduce or bind 
their tariffs on the goods that we ship to 
them. There are about 30 countries which 
now belong to this multination agreement, 
which we call the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, The short name for it 
is the GATT, and I think that if we use 
that mame hereafter in this discussion, it 
will simplify matters. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Strackbein, do you have 
anything to add to that explanation? 

Mr. STRACKBEIN. The question of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade today, 
I would say, is a highly controversial one. 
I am very much interested in knowing on 
what authority the State Department en- 
tered into the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, otherwise known as GATT. There 
is no question of the State Department's 
authority to enter into the bilateral trade 
agreements of which Mr. Leddy spoke a min- 
ute ago, but I would like to know just what 
explanation he has as to the authority upon 
which the entry into general agreement was 
based. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Leddy—— 

Mr. Leppy. Well, I would first say it 
wasn't the State Department; it was the 
President and the administration. The 
State Department itself has no authority. 
The authority resides in the President. 

Mr. SrracksBeIn. You know, however, that 
the State Department is a part of the 
executive arm and as such is a 
for the administration, or at least it would 
be expected to refiect the administration's 
policy and to take part in formulating those 
policies. 

Mr. Leppy. The reason I like to 
make that point clear is because there have 
been frequent criticisms by you, Mr. Strack- 
bein, and others who have opposed the trade 


agreements program, that it is the State 
Department that runs the entire program. 
That simply isn’t the case. Every agency 
in this Government which has any interest 
in international trade, including the De- 
partments of Commerce, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, the Tariff Commission, Interior, Labor, 
and other agencies—all participate in the 
formulation of our foreign-trade policy. In 
other words, this is not just a diplomatic 
policy; this is a sound, basic, long-term 
economic policy; but all parts of the Gov- 
ernment participate. 

Mr. STRACKBEIN (interrupting). 
Leddy—— 

Mr. Leppy. Let me get to the second part 
of your question, which is a legal question: 
Under what authority does the President 
enter into a multilateral agreement under 
the trade agreements program? The answer 
to that is that the Congress has delegated 
to the executive branch through the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act the power to 
enter into agreements with foreign countries 
for the reduction or the binding of tariffs 
and other trade barriers, 

Mr. STRACKBEIN. That's it exactly. I want 
to take it up from there for just a minute. 
There is no question that such a delega- 
tion of power was made by the Congress to 
the President to raise or lower the duties by 
50 percent; but there was nothing in that 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as I see it, 
that authorized the entry into a general 
agreement of the character that was nego- 
tiated in Geneva in 1947 and which, in a 
number of instances, conflicted with existing 
laws of the United States; and which, I may 
say, requires, to become fully effective a 
change in. these laws. Now, I would like to 
know by what authority the State Depart- 
ment, whether it is the administration or 
the President, can carry us to such a posi- 
tion in an international agreement. 

Mr. Leppy. Well, I don’t want to get into 
too much technical detail here, but the 
President applies this multilateral agree- 
ment, known as GATT, to the extent of his 
executive authority. He is not purported to 
change any domestic law. There is no real 
constitutional question here. The Presi- 
dent has the authority to do what he did 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and if anyone has any question about it, 
they can always take the matter to the 
courts. 

Mr. Strracksetn. Well, the courts are not 
open for this particular question. However, 
the point that I’m trying to make is this: 
That the President of the United States has 
entered into an agreement, an international 
agreement, which involves conflict with our 
existing laws. Now, undoubtedly it is ex- 
pected that the United States will honor its 
agreements; therefore the pressure upon 
Congress to modify our laws, of course, be- 
comes very great. There is a moral com- 
mitment, and my protest is that such com- 
mitments should not be made before Con- 
gress has first been consulted. 

Mr. Leppy. Congress authorized the action 


But, Mr. 


Mr. Stracksetn. Yes, but it has not—it 
has not authorized this kind of an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Leppy. It has not prevented it. 
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should say, Czechoslovakia had gone behind 


the tron curtain. 


toward 


the general agreement 
and it is the policy of 


obligations 
administration to seek a severance of 


before it was proclaimed, 
Mr, Leppy. That is true; that is a techni- 


Mr. Srrackstin. Before the agreement was 
relations between ourselves and Czecho- 


does not make sense any longer for us to 
maintain economic 
Spee pte eg which set Czechoslovakia under 


with you that experience has shown that the 


concluded, 
on tariffs and trade, 


Oh, yes sir; Mr. Strackbein. 
. Nothing spelled out—of cal point. But I would say—I would agree 
san get always had in our 
trade policy governing the 
we would accord to foreign the 
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be a great deal of difference of 


those obligations so that we will have no 


Mr. Srracxsein. Mr. Leddy, that policy was 
determined by the Congress when it passed 
agreements extension bill. 

nite provision in that act that 

shall as soon as practicable withdraw and 


international problems even in a technical 
says that the United States or the President 
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was generated in the State Department. In 


fact, in hearings, as far as I recall, the State 
Department opposed that provision. 


Mr. Lzeppr. No; the State Department and 
the administration suggested that time be 
given to dissolve these international com- 


mitments before actions were taken by the 


United States—— 
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Mr. Leppy. We did not oppose in principle, 
and the action that we are now proposing to 


take goes far beyond the mere withdrawal of 
concessions. What we are after is to seek a 
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abrogated in September, what should be the 
immediate action of the United States of 
America to deal directly with each country? 

Mr. Leppy. Well, what we are attempting 
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below the American standard of living. 
How does this affect the American work- 
ing people? 

Mr. Leppy. I would like to talk to that 
point. That is an argument that we have 
heard for many, many from those who 
are interested in high tariffs and high pro- 
tectionism in this country. The argument 
is that foreign workers receive lower wages 
than in the United States and therefore 


think if you look at the American ind . 
by and large, you will find that we are out- 
selling and outcompeting other producers 
all over the world in industries where we 
pay the highest wages ever going. The 
reason for that is because of our produc- 
tivity. The worker here even though he 
makes more money per hour, can produce 
more units, more things per hour, than for- 
eign workers. Now that isn’t true for every 
single industry, obviously, but it is true for 
a large number of our industries and we ex- 
port manufactured goods and agricultural 
products throughout the world because of 
our tremendous productivity in this country 
and we can pay high wages because we have 
great productivity. 

Mr. Srracksern. May I comment on that, 
Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. Go right ahead, Mr. Strackbein. 

Mr. Srracksetn. It is entirely true that in 
the mass-production industries, such as the 
automobile industry, the steel industry, the 
electrical-equipment ind these in- 
dustries where mass production is in effect— 
that we can undersell the products of foreign 
producers even though we pay much higher 

But let me point out that not all 
the industries in the United States are mass- 
production industries. There are hundreds 
of industries in this country, hundreds of 
industries, vital industries, industries which 
do not have these great advantages in the 
aggregate employ millions of people, of mass 
production and automatic machinery, and 
so on, and those are the industries that 
even though they may in some instances 
have higher productivity than is enjoyed 
in other countries, nonetheless, do not have 
this higher productivity in sufficient de- 
gree to offset the extremely lower wages 
paid in many other countries and competi- 
tion under those circumstances is very in- 
jurious to American producers and Ameri- 
can labor, and we feel strongly that the 
proper protection should be given under 
those circumstances simply to bring the im- 
ported products on a competitive parity with 
those produced in this country. That is 
all that we ask. 

Mr. Bates. Gentlemen—I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Leddy; did you have more to say? 

Mr. Leppy. Well, I was going to say that 
sounds like the old argument, that whenever 
there are differences in cost of production 
between this country and a foreign country 
we ought to put a tariff equal to the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. STRACKBEIN. I don’t think so at all, 
Mr. Leddy. I pointed out that relative pro- 
ductivity should be taken into account; 
but where our relative productivity is not 
sufficiently above that of other countries 
to offset the differential in wages, then there 
should be protection to that extent. Now, 
assume that in some of these other coun- 
tries where low are paid that auto- 
matic machinery has been installed we have 
sent a great deal of equipment and machin- 
ery abroad, modern and modern 
equipment; and plants all over the world are 


very largely already protected by tariffs and 
have been protected for many years. I think 
the argument between us is that you would 
like to see a much higher tariff and we would 
like to see a moderate tariff simply to—— 

Mr, Srreacxsetn (interrupting). I don’t 
subscribe to that difference. We would like 
to see a tariff, as I say, whatever the level 
might be, which would give competitive par- 
ity between the imported products and the 
products of our factories produced by our 
own workmen and our own producers. 

Mr. Leppy. Well, that is a theory that 
would stop all international trade. 

Mr, SrrackseIn. Oh, I don't think so at 
all—I don’t see how that could—you might 
as- well say the trade within the United 
States would stop under those conditions. 
Companies within industries compete with 
one another. We have the minimum wage 
laws; the wages and productivity are in 
many instances very much the same. Trade 
flourishes under those conditions and con- 
trary to stopping trade, it flourishes.. 

Mr. Leppy. Yes; but what you are proposing 
is a system whereby every State in the Union 
should put up a tariff around its borders in 
order to even up differences in cost produc- 
tion among the various States. 

Mr. SrracKsEIN. I think you are reading 
something into my words that I haven't said 
at all. I say competitive parity. Let the 
goods come in and compete on a fair com- 
petitive basis in this country. Let the best 
goods win, 

Mr. Leppy. All right. Good. Suppose you 
could say if you let the best goods win, you 
shouldn’t have a tariff at all. After all, the 


tt the imported goods have con- 
fact that they pay lower wages, 
en it is not the best goods that win. It is 
the goods that price-wise can undercut those 
which were produced under conditions where 
higher wages were required, required not only 
by law but under collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Therefore, it does not to me make 
sense that we should allow goods from the 
outside to come in to undercut the price and 
quality for quality cut the price below our 
own. I don’t see how our employment can 
hold up, how our production can hold up 
under those conditions. 

Mr. Leppy. I don’t see how our production 
or employment can hold up if we stop our 
imports, because that, as you very well know, 
is going to stop our exports, too. 

Mr. STRACKBEIN. But we are not stopping, 
we are not proposing to stop our imports, 


about two-thirds of our total imports come 
in totally free of duty. Now, only one-third 
of them pay any duty at all. So we are not 
talking about stopping our trade at all. We 
are talking about establishing fair conditions 
of trade. Fair condition of trade has been 
a policy in our domestic field for many years. 
We have set up minimum wage laws, we have 
set up the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the fair trade practice laws, and so on, and 
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consider that the tariff on a 

uct is too low; while we consider 
not too low. But I would like to 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


for escape, as you call it, under the trade 
agreements. In only one instance out of 
those 20 has the Tariff Commission given any 
relief at all; and regardless of what you 
might think, these industries that make ap- 
plications to the Tariff Commission don't 
do it for the fun of it. They do it because 
they are very much concerned about the 
competition and are injured by it and yet 
relief has been forthcoming in only one in- 
stance, Mr. Leddy, out of 20 applications. 
Now, we don’t think that a very good record 
and it was for that reason that the amend- 
ment changing the escape clause was insert- 
ed in the last extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr. Leppy. Well, I think, Mr. Strackbein, 
that the answer is that you just haven't been 
able to prove your case before the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Bares. Gentlemen, it is time to ad- 
journ our Public Hearing for this week. For 
the past half hour, we have been discussing 
the important and controversial subject of 
tariffs and trade. We sincerely hope that 
in the course of the discussion we have an- 
swered questions that you may have asked. 
Our thanks go to our two experts, Mr. John 
M. Leddy, Director of the Office of Economic 
Defense and Trade Policy of the State De- 
partment, and Mr. O. R. Strackbein, Chair- 
man of the National Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy. 

From the Nation’s Capital, the Liberty 
Broadcasting System has brought you by 
tape recording another Public Hearing in an 
important subject. This is your moderator, 
Carl Bates, speaking. 


Address of Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts at Dedication of Little- 
ton Monument 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Thank you, Mr. Conant. It is with deep 
pride and heartfelt appreciation I join with 
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Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Louis 


Bromfield, 


Ohio, has written many effective articles 
on conservation and flood control. 
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Now that the first shock of the flood dis- 
aster in the Missouri Valley has abated a 
little, It seems to me wise for the people to 
make some solid and sensible plans for the 
flood control of the great Missouri River in 
particular and the whole Mississippi Basin as 
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well. 
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Both have potent lobbies in Con- 


These plans cannot be left to the Army 
engineers and the Reclamation Bureau of 
and at times outdo each other in planning 
fantastic and improbable projects. Nor can 


seekers and spenders of the taxpayers’ money 
end __ the solution of the problems be left to Con- 


the Department of the Interior 
Neither really represents the people of the 


Nation. 


to live in peace. 


however, when we know or 
enemies who would de- gress and both are among the most voracious 


are 
country and our free way of life. 


cannot afford to take chances with our 


and our freedom. We cannot strive 
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agriculture, and is subject to the log-rolling 
tricks which every year adds millions to the 


These fanatical elements 


trees. 
harm at both ends of the stick. 


diversity of opinion as to the means of cop- 

ing with the Big Muddy have produced crops 

peace we must be alert of fanatics ranging from the biggest-dams- 
ties and be prepared to in-the-world school, represented by the ex- 
x among the Army engineers, to those 

a control floods merely by planting 


by taxpayers. 
not believe, however, Many proposals have been made by various 
tremists 


compromise our free- organizations and individuals. The general 


freedom 
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There has also been the dispute over the 
so-called Missouri Valley Authority plan 
which would set up an interstate control 
board to manage the area along lines more 
or less similar to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. While all this hubbub and con- 
fusion has been in progress, disasters, huge 
losses to property owners and added taxes 
for the overburdened public have been 
piling up. 
VAST WATERSHED AREA 

A vast watershed such as the Missouri 
cannot be controlled by the individual and 
uncoordinated efforts of the States involved, 
especially in a huge area which ranges from 
dry country, in need of irrigation, to rich 
bottom lands and great cities in need of 
protection from floodwaters. On its record 
of extravagance and general inefficiency, the 
problem cannot be left to the Army engi- 
neers. (In this respect it should be noted 


away all control of our rivers from Army 
engineers.) 

Under the New Deal, the Department of 
the Interior and its Reclarmation Bureau 
became to some extent a boondoggling 
agency with the philosophy of spending— 
just spending—even though the expenditure 
of $10 brought back only 50 cents. (See 
the number and fantasy of some of their 
Rocky Mountain area proposals.) Under the 
Fair Deal it has become as well a political 
agency which spends money in given areas to 
buy the votes. 

Two bills are now before Congress for 
dealing with the flood and irrigation prob- 
lems of the Missouri Valley, one presented 
by Co: RaNKIN, of Mississippi, and 
the other by Senator Murray, of Montana. 
Neither of them are sound bills, and the 
Murray bill, as might be expected, has a 
good many Socialist features and would to 
some extent put the States at the mercy 
of the Federal Government. 


OHIO SOLVED SIMILAR PROBLEM 


The solution of the Missouri Valley prob- 
lem, in the opinion of many people of au- 
thority and information, lies neither wholly 
in vast and fabulously expensive dams, 

in order to permit the Queen Mary 
to dock at Kansas City’s perpetually washed- 
out levees, nor in merely the planting of trees 
and grass but something in-betw°en. The 
model for many of the tributary watershed 
areas of the Missouri already exists in the 
State of Ohio in the Mu , Miami, and 
other watershed developments which have 
come to be studied by people from all over 
the world. It is a plan and system, adminis- 
tered by a public corporation under a board 
of judges and civilian directors, which in- 
cludes upriver dams for impounding flood- 
waters together with reforesting projects and 
strict soil conservation observation within 
its borders. The two most commendable and 
sound facts of its existence are that: (1) 
The Federal Government, save through the 
Army engineers’ control of rivers, has no 
authority whatever over the project; (2) 
that it pays taxes on every acre of its lands. 

Not all of the Missouri Valley could be 
maneged under the Ohio conservatory pat- 
tern—for example, the Badlands area of the 
Missouri Basin would be unmanageable un- 
der such a system—but the whole of the 
agricultural and grazing areas could follow 
this scheme pretty closely. 

It seems to me that what is needed is a 


American 
reference to States’ rights. The plan could 
then be delivered to Congress for action. In- 


deed, such a procedure seems to be the only 
method by which a solution can be reached 
in which the American people will be pro- 
tected from Army engineers, bureaucrats, 
politicians, and finaglers. 


Not All Were So Lucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many who oppose Communists 
in certain labor organizations, in the ad- 
ministration, were not as lucky as Martin 
Dies. 

The following is an editorial taken 
from the Chicago Tribune of September 
14, 1951: 

- Ricut Prom THE Start 

Former n Martin Dies, of Texas, 
asserts that the salvation of the United 
States depends upon getting rid of the New 
Deal administration which coddled the Com- 
munists and built Russia to its present stat- 
ure as a world menace. People will heed 
Mr. Dies because they know not only that he 
is right now, but that he was right many 
years ago when few voices but his own were 
raised against the Communist peril. 

Mr. Dies was the first chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. He was a member of Mr. Roosevelt's 
party, but he would not take orders from the 
White House to lay off the Communists. In 
the years before Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt had 
helped build up the mass-industrial unions 
to support his political ambitions. He was 


political pyramid. ,. 
Mr. Dies went after Communists wherever 


wing was permeated with it. It had infil- 
trated his administration. Fe and his wife 
were by temperament receptive to it. 
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toward the United States are now clear to 
every American—even to the administration 
which fought Mr. Dies every step of the way. 
The Hiss, Coplon, Wadleigh, Harry Dexter 


Resolution on William N. Oatis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
habit of tyrants to ignore the dignity of 
the individual who falls within the con- 
fines of their power. Laws, rights, 
truths, these mean nothing to tyrants. 
Their answer to any outbreak of light 
within the enveloping darkness of their 
evil machinations is suppression. Self- 
ish and unscrupulous leaders cannot 
erect despotism upon the backs of men 
endowed with individual aoe Kg the 


respondent in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
William Oatis, recently came under the 
heel of tyrannical, totalitarian suppres- 
sion. At his mock trial, it was charged 
that he had sought information, that he 
had sought to find out what was going 
on. The farce was justly publicized by 
the free-world press because any free- 
man knew that he was, indeed, doing 
just that. It is the function of a free 
press to report, without fear or favor, 
what is going on whether it pleases those 
in power or nos. The conviction, if such 
may be used to describe suppres- 

sion, only makes plain the fact that a 
police state can allcw no light to be shed 
which might make men free in knowl- 
edge because action follows knowledge. 
Thus, freemen everywhere are rising 
in wrath and objection over this sham 
trial but all too real conviction of Wil- 
liam Oatis. Evil is being spelled out 
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lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 
Adopted this day of September 1951 
No. 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachussets. Mr. 
Speaker 





finished in the so-called 
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No one who has not been a political pris- 
oner in Leopoldov can imagine “that in this 
twentieth century still exists such a torture 
chamber,” he said. 

The unists have covered the windows 
with tin plates, cutting off fresh air and sun- 
light and leaving the prisoners buried alive, 
he said. 

“The prisoner is worse than buried alive,” 
he added. “The prisoner is not allowed to see 
from which side and how many people are 


He said Mr. Hvasta was tortured in Janu- 
ary 1950 because Communist spies overheard 
him telling other prisoners about the exist- 
ence of real liberty and democracy in the 
United States. 

“The result was terrible,” he said. “He 
had to go through the entire procedure of 
torture and Calvary of agony. Mr. 





New York Times 100 Years Old Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to felicitate the 
New York Times, one of the world’s lead- 
ing newspapers, which is today com- 
pleting the first hundred years of its ex- 

and is now entering upon its 
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quire into the political, social, economic, 
technical, cultural, and spiritual changes 
and revolutions that have taken place in 
the world generally and in the minds of 
mien in particular over the past 100 years. 
The New York Times played a vital role 
in faithfully recording these changes 
and in influencing the thoughts and ac- 
tions of America. 

The New York Times has also been a 
great and constructive force in the 
growth of New York City as a leading 
world metropolis, a center of business, 
manufacturing, commerce, education, 
science, the arts, and so forth. When 
the first issue of the New York Times ap- 
peared on September 18, 1851, New York 
City had only about a half million popu- 
lation, and my own borough of Brooklyn 
was then an independent city of only 
about 150,000 souls. We have gone a 
long way since then. 

As we take time out to look back 
briefly over the last 100 years and to 
recount the many services and achieve- 
ments of this leader in American jour- 
nalism, let us also look forward in the 
hope that in its second century of exist- 
ence the New York Times will record 
the story of happier events for humanity 
and a world truly at peace. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
centenary anniversary of the New York 
Times I am placing in the Recorp an 
article by Meyer Berger, published in the 
Times on January 1, 1951, reviewing the 
history and development of this great 
newspaper. The article is as follows: 
Year or CENTENNIAL OPENS FOR THE New 

Yore Times—PanoraMa or Procress Since 

Serremsrr 18, 1851, SHows ADHERENCE TO 

THE Axcis or Irs FOUNDERS AND THEIR SuUc- 

CEssor IN 1896 

(By Meyer Berger) 

The New York Times starts its centennial 
year today. It will be 100 years old on 
September 18, 1951. 

The newspaper was founded by a group 
that included Henry Jarvis Raymond, of 
Lima, N. Y., George Jones, of East Poultney, 
Vt., and Edward B. Wesley, of Albany, N. Y. 

Later Times backers included Fletcher 
Harper, Jr., of Harper & Bros., who had 
started their magazine in 1850; E. B. Morgan, 
of Aurora, N. Y., a pioneer in Wells Fargo 
Express, and Leonard Jerome, former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill's grandfather. 

Mr. Raymond began his newspaper career 
on Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, and 
was one of the most distinguished journal- 
ists of the period. Mr. Jones worked in the 
Tribune business office at the same time. 
They became friends there. 

Mr. Raymond had talked for years of the 
need for a newspaper that would focus sharp- 


He wrote the Times’ prospectus early in 
1851, and Mr. Wesley read his copy on July 


. They thought it sound. 
document called for a l1-cent news- 
be circulated in the cities of New 


culture, the sciences, industry, and literary 
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reviews and ee prepared by com- 
petent persons, besides 
on drama, music, and on the arts generally. 

The Times, the prospectus said, “is not es- 
tablished for the advancement of any party, 
sect, or person * * * will seek to be 
eek aan ee See oe 
mote needful reform * * * will en- 
deavor to perpetuate the good, and to avoid 
the evil. * * * Its main reliance for all 
eer: personal, social, and political, 
will be upon Christianity and republican- 
ism.” 

The Republican accent was prophetic; Mr. 
Raymond was to make history as godfather 
of the Republican Party. 

The Times founders were committed in 
the prospectus to try to “encourage and ad- 
vance education, to promote economy, con- 
cord anc justice in every section of the coun- 
try; to. elevate and enlighten public senti- 
ment; and to substitute reason for prejudice, 
a cool «nd intelligent judgment for passion, 
in all public affairs and in all discussions of 
public affairs.” 

Mr. Wesley, a broker, was impressed. He 
raised $100,000 for the venture, he and Mr. 
Jones each contributing $20,000. Mr. Ray- 
mond had no cash to put up but got a sub- 
stantial share of stock for his talents and for 
his enterprise. 

The first edition of the Times was put out 
under physical handicap. New York had 
about 500,000 residents then and was in a 
building boom. Carpenters and other artif- 
icers were overwhelmed by contracts and a 
little hamstrung by a shortage of building 
materials. 

CENTURY’S CONTRAST IN EDITIONS 


There were no windows or light fixtures in 
the building at 113 Nassau Street when Mr. 
Raymond opened shop there in early Sep- 
tember 1851, He and his staff wrote their 
stories for the first issue in longhand by 
wavering candlelight and had frequent resort 
to matches as cool night breezes swooped 
through the window frames, playfully snuf- 
fing the candles’ flame. 

There was no telegraph at 113 Nassau 
Street then, and the Atlantic cable had not 
been put down; but the Times on Septem- 
ber 18, 1851, carried proportionately more 
national and international news than any 
other New York newspaper published that 
day and in the days that came after. It was, 
perhaps, a little weaker on local items, but 
that department improved as the staff grew. 

Most of the foreign news items had come 
from London on the Royal Mail steamer Eu- 
rope, then by rail from Boston. Most of it 
was at least 12 days old, much of it older, 
but that was fast for those days, and the 
London representative had put aboard news- 
paper files from all parts of the Continent. 

Today more than 1,000,000 words and the 
equivalent of about 250,000 more in financial 
tables pour into the Times over communica- 
tion devices that might have made Mr. Ray- 
mond and his contem gape, but the 
1851 staff was almost boastfully proud of the 
speed it had made with the news it got into 
that first edition 100 years ago. 


There had been a fugitive-slave riot in 
Lancaster County in Pennsylvania and Mr. 
Raymond's staff had gleaned their facts about 
it from Pennsylvania and Maryland news- 
papers, 

The almost inevitable weather story had 
the lead under the headline, “New York 


of the Boston Jubilee which our special cor- 
respondent has forwarded to us. Never 
mind, the President [Millard Fillmore] can- 
not always be lionizing through the country, 
and as soon as he returns home we shall 
endeavor to do this important subject full 
justice.” 
WHAT WAS HAPPENING HERE 


Workmen, the local column reported, were 
finishing the fountain in Washington Square, 
which only a few decades before had been a 
public burial ground out in the country. 
There was a new steamboat service between 
Manhattan and rural Flushing (fare, 1 
shilling) and the city hall fire watcher had 
sounded the cupola bell twice to bring out 
volunteer companies. A Broadway omnibus 
team had fractured a pedestrian’s skull. 

A bloomer costume, another local item 


said, “made its appearance in Sixth Avenue: 


day before yesterday. A crowd of conserva- 
tives manifested their hostility to this pro- 
gressive movement by derision.” 

This was all front-page stuff. There was 
a separate heading for news from Brooklyn, 
then an independent city, and a note from 
Long Island about a tomato grown by Mr. 
Frederick Rowland of Hempstead that 
weighed 2 pounds and 3% ounces. 

Mostly, though, the Times gave its space 
to graver news, and because of it. 
In its second year it went to eight pages, 
twice as many as it printed throughout its 
first year, and kept growing in prestige, size, 
and circulation with advancing time. 

Mr. Raymond’s formula had worked and 
— were few departures from it in the 

"s century of existence. It stead- 
fastly remained pretty much a day-by-day 
account of human achievement. Its files 
faithfully trace man’s errors as well as his 
stubborn advance toward better living. 

The files are packed With national and 
world history. There is, for example, a 
comprehensive obituary of Daniel Webster 
done in longhand by Mr. Raymond himself, 
and a remarkable record of the Civil War, of 
events leading up to it, of the Reconstruc- 
tion, and Abraham Lincoln's administration. 

The Gettysburg Addres& was front-paged, 
but editorially next day the Times thought 
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put black borders around all front-page col- 
umns, but the President had not died when 
the edition went to press. 


When Mr. Raymond died in 1869 Mr. Jones 
took over. He clung to Mr. Raymond's basic 
policies, even in costly crucial periods, He 
attacked the Tweed ring in 1871 when other 
newspapers closed their eyes to the ring’s 
unholy plundering of New York City’s funds, 
and coldly turned down a $5,000,000 cash 
bribe proffered by Dick ee a Tweed 
ee oa sent to call the Times off 

Times remained almost uncompro- 
aisteaity Republican until James Blaine was 
nominated by the party to run for President 
in 1884. Then, after its warnings that he 
was unfit for the office of Chief Executive 
went unheeded, it reluctantly backed the 
Democrat, Grover Cleveland, who won. 
From that time on it remained politically 
independent. 

Hard times weakened the newspaper after 
Mr. Jones’ death in 1891. By 1896 its circu- 
lation was down to around 9,000 copies a day, 
and the group of Times men who had bought 
it from the Jones heirs were in despair. The 
plant that Mr. Jones had built and expanded 
at 41 Park Row, once the handsomest news- 
paper establishment in the city, was shabby, 
its presses needed replacement, and the reve- 
nue from advertising had faded almost to 
vanishing. 

On August 18, 1896, after the Times had 
gone bankrupt, it was taken over by Adolph 
8S. Ochs, a young publisher who had pur- 
chased the Chattanooga Times in Tennessee 
and developed it as one of the best news- 
papers in the South, 

Mr. Ochs had arrived independently at 
the same news principles that Mr. Raymond 
had conceived but which had somehow faded 
and withered on the New York Times. 

“It will be my earnest aim,” Mr, Ochs 
wrote for the issue of August 19, 1896, “that 
the New York Times give the news, all the 
news, in concise and attractive form, in 
language that is parliamentary in good so- 
ciety, and give it as early if not earlier than 
it can be learned through any other reliable 
medium; to give the news impartially, with- 
out fear or favor, regardless of party, sect, or 
interests involved.” 

The new publisher, a printer by trade, used 
his knowledge of this art to give the Times 
@ neater, cleaner format. He introduced 
better and more ample business and financial 
news features, an illustrated Sunday sup- 
plement (now the Sunday magazine) and 
@ weekly section devoted to news and re- 
views of books. 

In 1898, after Mr. Ochs’ meager starting 
capital had been spent in vain effort to com- 
pete with the New York World and the New 
York Journal, both rich publications which 
spent comparative fortunes on Spanish- 
American War coverage, he dropped the price 
of the Times to 1 cent, 

This measure of desperation became effec- 
tive on October 10, 1898. The 


. drop 
would lead readers to think that the Times 
had cheapened in all respects. 

Mr. Ochs said: “It is the price of the news- 
paper, not its character that will change” 
and when readers realized that this was fact, 
the Times won thousands of new readers and 

increasingly greater advertising volume. It 
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more space for news-handling, the last fin- 
ished after the close of the Second World 
War, gave the Times one of the largest 
newspaper publishing plants in the world. 
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Since Mr. Ochs’ death in 1935, the newspa- 
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Spiritual Values in Modern Political Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
the Republican State chairman, Mr. Ray 


Bliss, of the great State of Ohio, had a 
meeting of the Republican chairwomen. 
It was an inspiration to me to attend this 
meeting. Mrs. Florence Morris had ar- 
ranged a wonderful program. My dis- 

colleagues Congressman J. 
Harry McGarecor and Congresswoman 
Prances P. Botton also attended the 


meeting. 

The main address was delivered by 
Mrs, Botton. It was keyed to the women 
and, at the request of the State vice 
chairman, Mrs. Florence Morris, con- 
cerned itself with the spiritual values in 
modern political life. 


Spretrua. Valves uy Mopern Potrrican Lire 


(Address delivered by Hon. Frances P. Bot- 
Tom, before a of the county chair- 
women of Ohio in Columbus, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 17, 1961) 


First I must thank our Republican vice 
chairman, Florence Morris, for this great 
Pleasure and privilege of meeting with you 

chairwomen in Ohio’s 88 coun- 

share with you the pride Ohio 
Republicans have in our women members of 
the Ohio General Assembly, to whom I have 
listened with such interest. 

It is always refreshing to be with Ohio 

ose national committeewoman is 
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Republicans are calling this great country 
of ours a democracy. Out in the world the 
U. 8. S. R. calls itself a democracy. And 
who protests? Who uses the technique of 
constant repetition to show them up for 
what they are, to counteract Moscow's con- 
summately skillful use of that—the strongest 
of all teaching techniques—repetition? 

Thomas Jefferson founded the Democratic 
Party—Republican-Democratic Party. Never 
once in his first inaugural address did he 
mention the word “democracy” or any de- 
Frivative thereof, although he made several 
direct references to the republican form of 
government under which this Nation 
Operated. 

Governor LzuMan, of New York, in his first 
inaugural address in 1933, did not use the 
word either. In 1935 he used it twice; in 
1939 he used it or a derivative 25 times. In 
his annual message of January 1940 he used 
it 33 times. Ever since the advent of the 
New Deal this misuse of the word has been 
deliberate, in an effort to confuse the elec- 
terate into believing that the Democratic 
Party and America’s original democratic 
principles are one and the same. Up in 
Cleveland we have found that our new citi- 
zens join the Democratic Party because they 
believe just this. 

What power there is tn a word. 

Benjamin Franklin told the people of his 
Gay in clear, unclouded language that they 
had given us “a Republic,” adding with great 
vision and foresight, “if you can keep it so.” 

Now I want to examine this word “democ- 
racy” a little. Let me give you the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. It says: “Democracy is a 
form of government based upon self-rule of 
the people. Democracy is a way of life based 
upon the fundamental assumption of the 
equality of all individuals and of their equal 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 


Aristotle criticized the decaying Athenian 
democracy because he regarded it as a per- 
verted form of the state where the citizens 
at large govern—because such dem 
considers only the poor, not the common 
good, says he. 

Democracy, says the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, presupposes the existence of opposition 
as a legitimate partner in the democratic 
process. It rejects any totalitarian or mono- 
lithic identification of the state with one 
party or with one dogma. It means the rec- 
ognition of the fundamental values of in- 
dividual liberty and of the equality of all 
men. Democracy has many shortcomings, 
but these should not be allowed to foster a 
spirit of unproductive criticism which, in its 
wish to put something better, etc., in place 
of corruption, mediocrity, etc., is not clear 
about the alternative which turns out to be 
some form of old authoritarianism, however 


" streamlined it may seem. By its own very 


essence, democracy can never be perfect be- 
cause that would presuppose a perfect citi- 
genry. 

Democracy as a way of life within any 
government must have— 

1. A popular constitution. 

2. A pariiament of some kind. 

8. Universal }. 

4. A disciplined party system. 

Through these (Encyclopedia Britannica) 
there can be equality of persons, who recog- 
nize that upon each individual is placed that 
responsibility which in other systems is 
placed upon the ruler. 

Here in this land of ours, we base our con- 
céptions upon the right of the individual to 
be free to develop his peculiar faculties—and 
we place upon him by our republican form 
of government, the responsibility to protect 
the freedom of every individual against in- 
justice from his fellows or from his govern- 
ment. Why do we do this? Because an in- 
dividual, per se, is so important? No. Rath- 
er do we endeavor to make possible a life of 
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individual development because it is the 
foundation stone of our belief that the in- 
dividual is made of the very essense of deity. 
“And He breathed on them the breath of 
life, and they became living souls’’—not our 
breath, but His. 

So we and all members of the nations of 
earth as individuals are important to the life 
and the being of God. Hence, this great Re- 
public of ours is of vast importance in the 
universal plan—and we who are women, we 
who are Republicans—a party born out of the 
need of the common people for justice and 
opportunity—have a tremendous responsi- 
bility. We who are women, especially those 
of us who have the responsibility of leader- 
ship in areas outside our homes, have a par- 
ticular responsibility to go deep into our own 
souls to discover and rediscover what is truth 
for us. We need to know what is funda- 
mental to us as children of the living God. 
We must-have a center—firm, strong, im- 
movable—from which we can swing out in 
any direction without losing balance, for we 
must always be able to swing back with con- 
fidence and inner peace. 

Socrates held that: “The end of being is to 
find out God.” Certainly all who believe 
beyond all shadow of doubt'in immortality 
know with the ancients, that “never the 
spirit was born, the spirit shall cease to be— 
never—end and beginning are dreams.” We 
who are Christians have grown up with that 
awe-inspiring “In the Beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was of God, and the 
Word was God.” That Word is the reason 
for life upon our earth, set as it is in the 
great galaxy of the firmament—it is the in- 
carnation, the visible form of the beauty 
and the being of the Infinite. We who are 
women have a particular responsibility to 
that Word. It is we—who are the matrix of 
God's life in earth—who must keep that 
Word alive! 

To do this we must go deep into our own 
souls to discover and rediscover what is truth 
to us. 

There is no one formula for this. Each 
must find her own way. But if you are to 
carry well the responsibility of your office, 
you must find it and walk upon the road it 
reveals to you with courage. 

So I would have you use words with a new 
sense of their importance—with a constant 
consciousness of their power. Try to think 
of them as bits of that Infinite Word that 
was made fiesh and dwelt among us. Re- 
member always that it is the essential, basic 
meaning of words that is of such crucial 
moment in these days. 

We are agreed, are we not, that funda- 
mental values are spiritual values no matter 
into what areas of living we go. 

In His wisdom, the Infinite God has made 
Himself visible in the beauty, the splendor, 
and the awesomeness of the firmament. He 
has made Himself visible upon the earth in 
majesty, in discipline, in beauty, in dark- 
ness, and in light. The earth is His—it is 
the visible symbol even as we are. Because 
God is—we are. In the beginning was the 
Word. 

Perhaps you feel I emphasize the word un- 
duly—yet—you go out from here to build 
not only the framework but the structure of 
a newly reborn Republican organization and 
party, reconsecrated to protect the essential 
sagen of the individual and to convince 

you contact of the inescapable 
seauauiniinie that rests upon the individual 
if freedom is to survive. 

You who are here today have accepted 
leadership in your counties. You stand with 
a lighted torch at the crossroads, hoping that 


all who pass that way may choose the road 
to freedom and ultimate peace. Perhaps the 
word you speak in greeting gives them the 
courage to choose well. 

Oh, yes; you must be able to answer their 
questions, you must give them clear, down- 
to-earth answers. You must use words 
whose roots go deep, even while they open 
up windows that give a glimpse of heaven. 

You will perhaps speak to them of liberty. 
Are you ready to give them a sense that lib- 
erty is of the spirit—that where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty (II Corinthians 
3:17). Can you persuade them through your 
own passionate belief that obedience to di- 
vine law is liberty? (Judge Skeel—Newton 
D. Baker.) 

Can you give them back their faith in 
themselves as responsible members of a free 
society based upon law—not men? Is your 
own faith like the “bird that feels the light 
and sings when dawn is still dark”? Is your 
faith in this great Republic of ours, in its 
destiny, an active thing—a brave endeavor— 
a splendid enterprise—not passive, but viv- 
idly alive? 

Are you ready as a Republican leader in 
your community to give leadership, which 
John Buchan defined as “courage and wisdom 
with a great carelessness of self.” Is your 
strong center of your life secure? Is your 
belief in fundamental freedom based upon 
liberty under law impregnable? 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrote: 

“This is the weightiest moment of all time, 
and on the issues of the present hour a 
nation’s honor and a country’s peace, a peo- 
ple’s future, aye, a world’s, depends.” 

In 1781 George Washington wrote: “We 
must not despair; the game is yet in our own 
hands; to play it well is all we have to do. 
And I trust the experience of error will en- 
able us to act better in the future. A cloud 
may yet pass over us; individuals may be 
ruined, and the country at large, or partic- 
ular States, undergo temporary distress; but 
certain I am that it is in our power to bring 
these matters to a happy conclusion.” 

We are privileged indeed to be in posi- 
tions of responsibility in the political life 
of these United States at a moment when 
woman's understanding of the world’s need 
of spiritual consciousness can have great 
bearing upon the future. 

Indeed, we must not despair over the fact 
that the morale of our people has fallen into 
the mire. “Rather must we permit the errors 
of omission and commission to enable us to 
act better in the future. 

Knowing that the strength of a nation is 
the morale of its people, let us take hold of 
our own party—quietly, purposefully, prayer- 
fully, and with complete faith in the power 
of the word, whether spoken or unspoken, 
giving to it our strength, our courage, our 
confidence in victory for the right, rightfully 
presented. Yes, we have been the minority 
party lo, these many years, but let us re- 
member that it is the minority that have 
stood in the vanguard of every moral con- 
flict, who have achieved all that is noble in 
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Pay Boost for Federal Employees 
Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there was a 
time when many young Americans pre- 
pared themselves in serious competition 
to win jobs as clerks or stenographers 
with the Federal Government. Such 
jobs represented steady income and se- 
curity. Many folks dedicated their lives 
to these humble careers. 

That was “once upon a time.” 

Today those jobs are underpaid and in- 
secure. 

Government workers are poor relatives 
sitting at the end of Uncle Sam’s table 
with no recognized union to give them 
the collective-bargaining rights enjoyed 
by workers in private industry. They 
must beg the Congress for a little more 
to eat, hoping that the Congress will rec- 
ognize that their incomes are lagging far 
behind the rising cost of living and take 
steps to close the gap. 

Both the House and Senate have ap- 
proved bills providing for an upward ad- 
justment in pay for Federal workers. 
These bills-are close enough to have their 
minor differences ironed out without de- 
lay. 

I urge my colleagues to pass this legis- 
lation as soon as possible and to make 
the increases retroactive to July 1, 1951, 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Big government is like big business. 
Its success depends primarily upon the 
skill and the morale of its workers. To 
get and hold the best employees, it must 
provide incentives. A worker who is 
treated fairly by his employer, and that 
includes adequate pay and opportunities 
for promotion, becomes an efficient and 
confident worker with pride in his job 
and loyalty to the firm that are definite 
assets to any enterprise. 

This morale is lacking in the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government today, 
for reasons understood by every man or 
woman who works to support a family. 

In the following facts we see the cost 
of our neglect. 

During the past year for every 10 per- 
sons who have entered the employ of the 
Federal Government almost 4 persons 
have left that service, 

No private business could survive with 
such a rate of turnover attended by all 
the added. costs of successors. 

All of us are concerned with the heavy 
taxes that are being levied upon us and 
with the*mounting public debt, 

Perhaps too many employees have 
been taken on by some Federal agencies. 

But this is no reason for holding the 
regular and essential employees to sub- 
standard wages. It is unreal and unfair 
to pass the blame for waste in Govern- 
ment to those workers without whom 
Government could not function, and 





whose income is anemic by present 
standards. 


Permanent employment possible. 
ee ee ee et ee 
cisco 19. 


After all, it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to collect revenues, to pro- 


gnawing worry and discouragement. 

Gentlemen, I move that we do some- 
thing substantial this week to recognize 
those faithful employees who serve the 
Nation. 

To compensate for past oversights, I 
believe that the minimum increase for 
all should be $500. 

It deserves to be the first order of leg- 
islative business to be enacted this week. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
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The net result of the whole business is 


. that men and women living out of taxpayers’ 


pockets use taxpayers’ money to sell the 
public on maintaining present bureaus and 
creating new ones for “improving” the lot 
of the people. 

Clevelanders saw the process at work cn 
Labor Day, when John McSweeney, of Woos- 
ter, spoke to an A. F. of L. crowd of 50,000 
at Geauga Lake Park. 

is a loyal Democrat who was 


The use of tax moneys by Federal job- 
holders for feathering their own nests con- 
stitutes one of the most difficult and serious 
problems facing the American public. 

It is obvious that Federal jobholders are 

to show their own work only in the 
most fav_rable light, that both sides of con- 


* to favor or oppose, by 
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so much in direct appeals to the Congress, 
but in campaigns put on throughout the 
country at large for the purpose of inducing 
the electorate to put pressure on Congress- 
men and Senators.” 

And that’s what we saw on Labor Day. 


McSweeney spent some money appropriated 
for stabilizing prices to whip up public sup- 
port for bigger and more odious price-control 
laws and expenditures. 

This is one of the reasons why bureaucratic 
government always grows like the snowball. 
And we'll see it happen to the Price Stabili- 
zation Bureau—it will grow, and grow, and 
grow while prices go higher and higher. 
The more it spends, the less it will stabilize, 
but the more public passion it will arouse 
in its own behalf. 


Lysander Smith, May His Tribe Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OFr NEW York 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Speaker, the passing of Lysander Smith, 
Binghamton, takes from our midst a 
newspaperman the like of whom there 
are too few today. 

If all newsmen would take a page from 
the book of Lysander Smith, the world 
would be a far better, and safer place 
in which to live. 

This gentleman came from the dimin- 
ishing school of factual reporting, from 
among those reporters who feel that 
smear, innuendo, and propaganda have 
no place in the realm of newspaper cor- 
responding. 

Lysander Smith hated off-color de- 
scriptions of people and events. He 
strove only to do what the truly Ameri- 
can reporter should do, to give the facts, 
unvarnished and untinted. 

Cub reporters too ofien grovel and 
fawn about the knees of opinionated edi- 
tors and bigwig publishers. Thev prefer 
crumbs from the tables of the mighty 
instead of climbing, in dignified fashion, 
the ethical rungs in the ladder of their 
profession. 

Lysander Smith went about his daily 
work for long years, patiently determined 
to be a credit to his cantemporaries, and 
an asset to truth in the world of jour- 
nalism. 

He will be sorely missed by those of 
us who depend upon the integrity of the 
newspaper fraternity, not to twist, not to 
misrepresent in distorted columns, the 
accurate recording of our daily deeds and 
words, but to cover with dexterity, with 
honesty, with tolerancs, and with clarity 
the actions of those duly elected by the 
people 


Lysander Smith’s name should be em- 
blazoned on the frontispiece of every 
news»apermin’s primer as a lasting 
symbol of fair, above-boarc , straightfor- 
ward reporting. 

An American newsman, hostile to the 
poison-pen, refusing .o succumb to the 
left-wing journalism of smear, so pop- 
ular with some, a star reporter and a 
fine gentleman of the ultra-American 
school was Lysander Smith, newspaper- 
man extraordinary. 








- 
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Soil Conservation Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
certain information and statistics about 
soil conservation expenditures: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1951. 
Hon. Linptey BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckworTtH: This will acknowl- 
edge your requests of August 10 and 17, 
1951, to James M. Hunt of the Agricultural 
Conservation Programs Branch, and the at- 
tached letters in regard to the funds ex- 
pended for conservation. 

This is the information about which you 
wrote the Secretary of Agriculture on July 
25. The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
wrote you on August 8 that the work of 
compiling the information was under way. 
The tabulations for a number of States are 
completed but unless we hear from you 
to the contrary we will wait until the ma- 
terial is completed for all States, at which 
time it will be sent to you. 

We wish to point out, however, that the 
data available in the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration relate only to the as- 
sistance under the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, and do not include any infor- 
mation with respect to the work of the Soil 
Conservation Service or other agencies deal- 
ing with conservation. We will not there- 
fore be able to furnish you the data which 
you requested from Mr. Paul H. Walser, State 
conservationist, Temple, Tex. 

Your letters from H. T. Price, B, F. Vance, 
and Paul H. Walser are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp K. Hr, 
Acting Administrator, 


Various 
District of Columbia 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor. CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Temple, Tez., August 1, 1951. 
Hon. Lino.ey BeckworTH, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Linder: This morning we have re- 


- ceived a letter forwarded from College Sta- 


tion requesting information on how much 
money in the last fiscal year was spent for 
soil-conservation purposes in each of the 
counties in the United States. As you know, 
our work is done in soil conservation dis- 
tricts, many of which are not on county 
lines. For this reason, it will be extremely 
dificult to determine the expenditure of 
Soil Conservation Service funds on a-county 
basis. 

I believe that your letter must have been 
intended for the Production and Marketing 
Administration which does expend its funds 
on a county basis so I am forwarding your 
letter to Mr. Vance for reply. 

If I have misinterpreted your letter please 
let me know. I send best regards and good 


’ wishes. 


Sincerely, 
Pau. H. WALSER, 
State Conservationist. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., August 14, 1951. 
Hon. Linpiey BeckworrH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beckwortn: This will reply to 
your memorandum of August 6 with which 
you enclosed dence from Mr. Paul 
Walser, State conservationist, SCS. Infor- 
mation had been requested on the amount 
of funds expended for conservation activities 
in all Texas counties as well as in the counties 
in the United States. 

As pointed out in a letter dated August 7, 
these data are available in the office of Mr. 
James M. Hunt, Chief, Division of Statistics 
and Economics, ACP branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washington. I 
am sure that he will be glad to furnish the 
figures for Texas counties as well as for all 
counties and parishes in the United States. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. Vance, 
Chairman, State Committee. 


Obligations by appropriation, fiscal year 1951 
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1951. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tez., August 7, 1951. 
Hon. LInDLey BeckwortnH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 25, 1951, in which you 
requested information on the amount of as- 
sistance given farmers and ranchers in all 
counties in the United States for performing 
soil and water conservation practices during 
the 195i fiscal year. 
We do not have this type of information 
for all counties in the United States in this 


- Office. I suggest that you contact Mr. James 
. M. Hunt, Chief, Statistical. and Economics 


Division, ACP Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Washington, who is 
responsible for getting the type of informa- 
tion you desire and who will be glad to 
assist you. 
Very truly yours, 
R. T. Price, 
Ezecutive Officer. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington D. C., August 29, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKwoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Dear. M&. BeckwortH: In response to your 


‘letter of July 25, 1951, we have secured a 


report from each of our seven regional of- 
fices, itemizing by appropriation and county 
the amounts of funds obligated by the Soil 
Conservation Service during the fiscal year 
Since our accounting records are not 
maintained on a county basis, we have had 
our State and regional offices estimate the 
county breakdown of all the money obtained 
during the year. 

In addition to the county breakdown we 
have shown an obligation of $185,810 for 
“various” purposes with an explanatory 
footnote. We have also shown the obliga- 
tions for the District of Columbia during the 
1951 fiscal year. We hope that these figures 
press provide you with the analysis you de- 


Sincerely, 
H. H. Bennett, Chief. 
P. S.—We are returning herewith corre- 
spondence attached to your memorandum of 
August 28. 


$79, 
122, 957 


1 Includes the Service printing and reproduction geoeme of $104,720; expense of the National Engineering Standards Unit, headquartered at Lincoln, Nebr., $60,304; 


neous research expense, $1,710; and $19,046 for basin investigations and co: 


equitably distribute these items on a county basis. 


State and county Total 
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Re your letter of August 10 under the above 
subject, attached is the breakdown of coun- 
ties in which our 1951 funds were actually 
obligated. Our breakdown of personal obli- 
gations is based on an estimate of time actu- 
ally spent within a county except that brief 
reconnaissance surveys, etc., have not been 
considered. 


A5701 


We believe that our obligations should be 
prorated over all the counties of the State 
rather than charged to the counties in which 
they were made since the results of our work 
are applicable to the entire State. Broome 
County, which has no charge on the attached 
sheet, will have just as much use for the re- 
sults of our research as Tompkins County, 
where we spent over $16,000. 
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PES sy OF ILLINOIS “ 
i Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
' Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it vas with 
deal of pleasure that I learned 
of the selection of Maj. Gen. George A. 
XCVII—App.— 359 











has been fortunate that through World 
War Il and the period following the 
most capable of officers have held the 
place. Both General Gregory and Gen- 
eral Feldman built the Quartermaster 
Corps into an efficient administrative cr- 
ganization that gave the Army at home 
and overseas the best in technical serv- 
ices. In combat and in peace the Quar- 


techniques that contributed to the great- 
ness of our Army. 
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I had the pleasure of being under 
General Horkan’s 


acquitted himself as an officer 
highest integrity. His ability as an ad- 
ministrator has been proven in his many 
tasks. The Quartermaster Corps will 
continue its fine record under his lead- 
ership, and because of his progressive 
spirit I am certain it will increase in 
efficiency. 

Under leave to do so, I herewith in- 
clude with my.remarks an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of Satur- 
day, September 15, 1951: 

He Sounps Goop 

Some stories of some generals and their 
off-duty relations with the great and small 
of industry have had a none too savory aro- 
ma. But there is one story kicking around 
that provides a pleasant change of pace. 

It’s about Maj. Gen. George A. Horkan, 
named this week by President Truman to be 
the Army’s new Quartermaster General. 

General Horkan, who learned his ethics 
here at Georgetown University back in 1915, 
commanded the Corps’ op- 
erations at Camp Lee, Va., during the war. 
While there, he made a lot of friends with 
the big-shot industrialists’ supplying the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Around 1946 he was assigned to the Office 
of the Quartermaster General here. He col- 
lected more friends among the country’s 
businessmen in the course of doing his job 
here. 

Just before he left in 1948 to become chief 
quartermaster in Europe, a group of these 
industry acquaintances—none of whom were 
doing business directly with him—got to- 
gether, kicked in several hundred dollars to 
present him with a handsome watch as a 
going-away present and a token of their 
esteem. 

With an eye on values some military men 
have not been too aware of lately, General 
Horkan accepted the watch, then politely 
handed it back with a request that it be 
reconverted into cash and the money used to 
establish an annual award to the outstand- 
ing GI student at the Quartermaster School 
at Camp Lee. 

Tt wasn’t much money—only some $300. 
The Horkan award, made each June at.Camp 
Lee, isn’t anything fancy—only an engraved 
pen-and-pencil set to the top GI scholar, 
But it brightens a side of the military ledger 
that could stand a little emphasis right now, 

General Horkan's appointment is now be- 
fore the Senate for confirmation. If the 
above is an index to the man, the Senators 
should have no trouble coming to a favor- 
able decision. 


How Pearson Maneuvers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
orp, I include the following editorial 


from the Santa Ana (Calif.) Register of 
September 10, 1951: 
How Pearson Maneuvers 
As we have said before, there is a distress- 


ing number of newspapers publishing the 
columns of Drew Pearson. Some of the pub- 


lishers using the column admit to their read- 
ers that they won't vouch for the integrity of 
Mr. Pearson or even certify that to the best 
of the publisher's knowledge the columns are 

anything but . 
“The writer of this column is given the 
these 


space and circulation. The ab- 
surdity of the editor's note is not always 
apparent to the reader who is vaguely tainted 
with that old nonsense about not 
with what the other fellow has to say but 
defending to the death his right to say it. 
Nobody in his right mind subscribes to 
that idea. The law of the land does not 
entertain it. Fact is, the publisher of any 
statement is strictly liable, by law, for any 
assertion he publishes. This responsibility, 
incidentally, includes even the innocent 
printers who may have a hand in putting it 
into type. So, it is far from every man’s 
right to say anything he More ac- 


curately, it is the right of every man to speak - 


the truth and defend his statements once he 
has made them. . 

The reader may be fooled by an editor's 
note such as the one which appears over 
Pearson’s columns in some papers. But the 
lawyers are not. And the libeled person may 
sue every newspaper in which the offensive 


column. And that is as it should be. 
Well, what about this Pearson fellow? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Boston Post of Septem- 
ber 15, 1951: 


A BricuTer Prospect 


The agreement of the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers on the general terms of a peace 
contract with Western Germany, to bring 
that area and its people into the western 
defensive line-up against the threat of the 
Soviet Union, has wider implications than 
@ unilateral settlement with that part of 
Germany which is still free. 

Such a settlement with Western Germany 
can very easily outline the shape of things 
to come, a gradual withering of the powers 
and services of United Nations, and a growth 
of balance-of-power pacts concluded without 
Soviet interference, or Soviet veto. 

Britain, France, and the United States 
learned something to their advantage at the 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in San 
Francisco. They learned that it is possible 
to operate and negotiate outside of the 
framework of United Nations and make sat- 
isfactory settlement among belligerent na- 
tions if resolute action is taken. 

Western Germany is essential to the 
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entitled “Meat Rations Cut.” 


The article states that the meat ration 
for the oe consumer in 


eae 


Meat Rations Cut 
Lonvon, September 18.—Britain’s meat ra- 
will be reduced next week. Raised only 
this week to 30 cents worth weekly per per- 


There being no objection, the article 
son, the ration will be cut to its former 


It 
ee was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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A Tribute to Greater Chicago Lodge, No. 3, 


TARAS: fo ive tne: Segeunetheni. stint: tind 
of which is pointed at that consideration. 
jaeeeen an ed oe oe ae 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I take this 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


the Loyal Order of Moose. For the third 
successive year, this lodge has won, in 


competition with nearly 2,000 lodges en- 
gaged in international competition, high- 

est honors in the community-service 
field. Many people, many organizations 
devoted to the ideal of public and 

and community service. Lodge No. 3 is a 


leader among these. Its members go far 
beyond the gesture of paying lip service 


It has attracted wide- are 


disinterest in the Congress so far, 
would sure like to see a little action. 
suai figure that a man is as good as a 
or a truck or a dirty old oil well, and it 


ment to the proposed Revenue Act of 1951, 
introduced by Senator Irvine M. Ives (Re- 


publican, New York). 


a, 


and 
a 


provide 
years after their’ 
H.R. 4373, eee 


only; they take action, and theirs is a 


ge 
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Robert F. Hurleigh, director of news for 


radio station WGN and Midwest director 
of news of the Mutual Broadcasting 


System in Chicago, Ill. I take pleasure 


is He 
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in adding to my remarks a portion of 
the coinmentary which he made on Au- 


gust 22, 1951: 


Sele nek seent te teee 


briitl 


Reduction of Meat Rations in Great 
Britain 


on their own bodies as wage 


ta i ce: bob ccaehbaeadsien en dite, 
Finance Committee that is the fruit of 


eli 


As a matter of fact, 


(By Robert F. Hurleigh) 

We are speaking to you tonight from 
Buffalo, N. Y., where we have made the pres- 
entations of civic awards to the outstanding 
lodges of the international fraternity, the 
there are many who do not understand these 


Loyal Order of Moose. 


Goop NEIGHBORS, AMERICAN STYLE 
It is of great importance that we recognize 
and understand the position of the fraternal 
and veteran organizations in connection with 


their place in society. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


It is called the individual 
and is based on postpone- 
of yearly earnings, 

some security to people who 
, have no 

checks in thetr old 


of research by the bar associa- 


; 


nomearen 
roe cm 


sina 
fiaeli 


plishments of fra- 


of the Recorp a brief news article ap- ternal and veterans groups—not only within 





the legislation that now makes it a penalty— 
ranging from 1 year to life imprisonment— 
for peddling dope to minors in the State of 
Illinois, Judge Gibson Gorman, of the newly 
established court to deal with the increased 
naroctics problem, has stated that this 


ment for possible rehabilitation. 

In addition, the usual support <2 the Red 
Cross, the cancer drives, the community 
fund, the public clinics, and dozens of such 
known, worth-while causes are augmented by 
aid to summer camps for children, off-the- 
street clubs, and special parties for under- 
privileged children. Members of lodge No. 3 


preciate, the extent of the accomplishmen 
of these organizations. It is a part of Amer- 
ica which is wholesome; for millions of Amer- 


That Chicago’s Lodge, No. 3, Loyal Order of 
Moose, should 


America’s Great Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at noon 
on Friday, September 7, while out on the 
Pacific coast for the signing of the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty, it was my pleasure 
to address the Commonwealth Club at its 
regular luncheon meeting in the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco, Calif. It was a 
privilege to address this distinguished 
forum of political, economic, social, pro- 
SOUREOL,. OG. Slavens, Mandate 68: Calie 
oO . 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the prepared text of my talk, and that it 
be preceded by a list of officers, gover- 
nors, and study group chairmen of that 

ed organization. It is the 
type of great American group of which I 
wish we had counterparts in all of the 
States, if that were possible. 

There being no objection, the list and 
the address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH CLUB oF CALIFORNIA 

OFFICERS 
President, Ray B. Wiser. 
Vice President, Justice M. T. Dooling, Jr. 


Secretary, 

Treasurer, J. K. Moffitt. 

Chairman, Executive Committee, A. H. 
Moffitt, Jr. 

Executive Secretary, ‘stuart R. Ward. 

Assistant Executive Secretary, William L. 
Hudson, 


GOVERNORS 
David D. Bohannon, Justice A. F. Bray, 
Monroe E. Deutsch, Paul C. Edwards, Prof. 
Claude B. Hutchison, James A. Johnston, 


Thelen, E. T. Thurston, Clarence E. Todd. 

STUDY GROUPS 
Administration of Justice, Gardiner John- 

son. 

African Problems, Norbert Einstein. 

Agriculture, Donald R. Rush. 

Atomic Bomb, Hilary H. Crawford. 

City Planning, Col. Henry C. R. Akin. 


Immigration, 
Industrial Relations, Walter M. Warren. 
International Relations, Col. James 8&8. 


Hughes. 
Latin America, Hon. Henry 8S. Waterman. 
Legislation and Elections, Herbert Hanley. 
Liquor Problems. 
Mediterranean Problems. 
Mineral Industries, Parker D, Trask. 
Municipal and County Government, A. H. 


Segehorn. 
National Defense, John M. Scott. 
Pacific Ocean Problems, Walter H. Hett- 
man. ‘ 
Propaganda, William A. Boekel, 
Luncheon Program Committee, Francis V. 
Keesling, Sr. 


It is concerning the challenge to that 
Charter, the challenge to free nations, the 
challenge to you and me—that I should like 
to address you today. 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEADERSHIP 


I realize that I am speaking to leaders to- 
day, not just leaders in the economic, politi- 
cal and social life of San Francisco and of 
the great State of California, but leaders in 
public respect. Men and women look to you 
of this audience for guidance and direction. 
So, there is no one who hears my voice today 


hunger. What, however, constitutes leader- 
ship in the face of today’s and tomorrow’s 
challenges? We will ponder the answer to 
that question too. 


THE WORLD-WIDE CLASH 
This is for you and for me a time of great 
adventure; oh yes, of greatness, if we will it 
so. The officials of many lands have been 
busily engaged in a new, yet an old task— 
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we are striving to maintain 
civilization. It is a civilization 
more than refrigerators, 
washing machines, tele- 
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We are striving in the firm conviction that 
each individual shall have his right to life, 
the pursuit of happiness. We 

for the concept that the state 

be the servant of the people, rather 
master. We are striving for the 


all people to realize their destiny to 
oF 


MINE OWN sEIF * * *°” 
, but Mr. Vishinsky does not. Ours 


fed 


tii 
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continuity. The individual 

no worth except as a part of a 

collectivized machine. The individual isn’t 

free to adventure. He must conform in every 

detail to the closed thinking and the iron 
rules of the state. 

Is that what you and I want—for our- 


Each free nation today is groping for the 
path to enduring freedom, not slavery. 
Whole new countries—only recently born— 
are seeking a new destiny for themselves— 
rather than slavery beneath the Soviet heels, 


THE ABUNDANCE OF AMERICA 
Here on these blessed shores, our country 


Think of the clothes, the food we will so 
gladly provide for them. But think even 
great faith in this Republic, that 

to me to instill in them. 

values which they nrust 

if they are to be ade- 
responsibilities of their genera- 


It was in 1948 that I came to your great 
State and visited Mount Wilson. There I 
had an experience which I shall never for- 
get—in viewing the giant glass eye of Palo- 
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100,000,000 of them dwelling in outer 

. Each of these 100,000,000 Milky Ways 
separated nearest star family by 
so vast that light often takes a 

to travel merely from one fam- 

osest neighbor. Each is restless, 

200 miles a second. Bu: 

telescopes in the making, 

will record even more the majesty 


us could contemplate these 

and say, “I do not pray’’? 

among us could conceive the great 

divine mystery of the universe and say, “I 
do not pray”? 

My friends, now is, indeed, a time for 
prayer and a time for rededication, each in 
our own way. The papers speak about fears 
and neuroses. That is not the answer to the 
challenge of today. 

Let me recall to you that in another cli- 
mactic moment of American and world his- 
tory—1861 to 1865—there was a humble man 
in the White House who exercised three 
techniques for adequacy. He utilized— 

1. Humor. 

2. Prayer. 

3. An all-consuming dedication to the Re- 
public. He lost himself in love and preser- 
vation of the great values of which he was 
the trustee. 

We in turn can utilize all three of these 
techniques in our personal lives. 

But are we doing so? Do we all have that 
consuming love of the Republic? The news- 
papers and radio tell us a different story—a 
story of mink coats and deep freezers and 
corruption and communism. 


THE KEY ISSUE OF OUR TIMES 


On this score, no doubt, many of you heard 
and were profoundly impressed, as I know I 
was, by the recent speech delivered in Des 
Moines, Iowa, by a great adopted son of Cali- 
fornia, a great American, the Honorable Her- 
bert Clark Hoover. Former President Hoover 
pointed out in this address that the great 
issue of modern times is this: Decency ver- 
sus indecency, morality versus immorality. 
This issue runs deeper than party politics. 
It goes to the very bedrock of the problem 
facing the American way of life. 

Abraham Lincoln, too, had warned us that 
the greatest danger was the danger from 
within. So today, as dangerous as are the 
175 poised divisions of the Red army, in- 
finitely more dangerous is the menace that 
exists on our own shores. 

And I refer not only to those individuals 
who have fallen hook, line, and sinker for 
the Communist line. I refer not only to the 
Alger Hisses, the Elizabeth Bentleys, the 
Judith Coplons, the Klaus Fuchs, the Wil- 
Ham Remingtons, and all of the other 
poisoned individuals, some of whom have 
now confessed and sought to repair their 
ways. I refer to those individuals who pro- 
fess to oppose communism as such but who 
have been impacted by the Marxist dogma, 
the dogma of materialism, of selfishness, or 
any dogma that entails the notion that there 
is no harm in getting what you can, so long 
as you are not caught at it, whether you are 
@ public official or in private life. The dogma 
that you can break the law’s spirit just so 
long as you are smart enough not to break 
the law’s letter. That is a cancerous atti- 
tude which destroys an individual and then 
can destroy a society. 

Let us, my friends, not allow it to do so. 
Let us not allow this Eden to fall. 


OUR BIG JOB 
This is your job and mine—bigger than 
the job of making money or seeking personal 


power or prestige. This is the one big job 
for all of us. 


Let’s not sell America short. 
As I cross this great continent I know that 
here today we are literally the light of 
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the world. We must not put that light 
under a bushel. We must ever see that it 
burns more brightly, radiating throughout 
the globe its beneficent principles of fear- 
lessness and justice. What nation in all his- 
tory has set such an example? 

AMERICA’S NOBLE EXAMPLE 

What nation pours billions and even more 
important, precious lives of its sons into a 
conflict, gains victory, and then takes the 
lead in seeing to it that the peace is based 
not on vindictiveness but on justice? What 
nation pours tens of billions abroad to revive 
its foes of yesteryear? What nation spurns 
all territorial grasping? 

Ours. These wonderful 48 States; this 
blessed America. 

No, let’s not sell this country short. Nor, 
let us sell short the cause of freedom, the 
cause of other like-minded nations, our 
friends and partners. 

Now, as each of us has witnessed the events 
of the last few days, there have come to 
mind these questions: 


WILL THE SPIRIT OF THIS TREATY BE FULFILLED? 


When this task is done, when this treaty 
has been signed and ratified, will it succeed? 
Or will it be another Versailles? Will it 
really vitalize the tionship between the 
high contracting parties? 

No one knows the ultimate answers to 
those questions, No one can peer beyond 
the veil of the future and weigh its im- 
ponderables. But this we do know, that if 
the contracting nations do have the faith, 
the vision, and devotion, they can make of 
this treaty a great instrument which will 
save the various peoples forever from the 
scourge of war. 


CREATING CHECKS-AND-BALANCES SYSTEM 


I havé often stated that one of the great 
underlying reasons why imperial Japan start- 
ed on her path to Asiatic conquest was that 
there was no check and balance against the 
powerful Japanese Army chieftains. If the 
prewar Japanese Diet, however, had exerted 
a checkrein on that army, if the Emperor 
had, or if any other constructive force in 
Japan society had, the Japanese and all their 
victims would have been spared untold 
suffering. 

Today, however, we trust that we have 
helped set up within Japan this dynamic 
system of checks and balances. Moreover, 
we trust that throughout the world we have 
set up a system of checks and balances so 
as to hold back the Russian tide. Let us 
continue to maintain that system here in 
our land—three separate and coequal 
branches—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial—each performing its legal functions, 
none usurping the rights of the others. 

Checks and balances—there is a key for the 
continuing success of this constitutional 
republic, Power corrupts. Absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. Power must ever be 
checked. 


CONCLUSION—A NEW DAWN 

Here, in this city of San Francisco, we 
trust that we are checking power in an ap- 
propriate way. We trust that we are help- 
ing to usher in a new dawn for human s0- 
ciety—a new dawn for the fulfillment of the 
Judeo-Christian concepts which we hold so 
dear, a new dawn for the unfettered spirit 
of man. 

It has indeed been a pleasure to be with 
you today. 

After being with you today and meeting 
more of your fine citizens here on the coast 
I have an ever stronger faith that you will 
be adequate to your responsibilities, as I 
hope my associates and myself may be ade- 
quate to ours. 

Thank you. 


National Airlines Asks for Reduction of Its 
Mail Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter and 


statement: 
NaTIONAL AIRLINES, 
Miami, Fla., September 18, 1951. 
Hon. Orro E. PassMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcRessMAN: Our company has 
just asked the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
reduce the amount of mail pay we receive 
from the Government. 

Feeling that you, as a Member of Con- 
gress, will want to know about this unusual 
case, .wherein an airline has voluntarily 
sought to lower its compensation for trans- 
porting the United States mail, I am enclos- 
ing a copy of a statement by National’s presi- 
dent, G. T. Baker, announcing the basis for 
this important decision. 

It is my hope that you will find this an- 
nouncement to be of interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. Morris, 
Vice President. 


MAMI, FLa.—National Airlines, Inc., has 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board for a re- 
duction in mail pay from the Government, 
it was announced today by President G. T. 
Baker. National is believed to be the first 
trunk line to make such request in airline 
history. 

“In view of National's growth and increas- 
ing economic self-sufficiency,” Baker said, 
“we have taken the lead in voluntarily seek- 
ing a reduction to the 45 cents per ton- 


for four of 


new DC-6 daylight coach operations just 
inaugurated, and from the eight new DC- 
6B's to be delivered in 1952.” 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
National received mail pay at a temporary 


Ti 
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gine aircraft. They 

pacity of more than 11,000,000 ton-miles 

daily (a ton-mile is 1 ton flown 1 mile), 
In the Korean War, scheduled airlines car- 

ried 69 percent of the passengers and 52 per- 

cent of the cargo from the United States to 


‘Japan in the period from July 1, 1950, to 


February 28, 1951. Civil air carriers were 
also used to replace military transports di- 
verted to the Berlin airlift. 


Tass Thumbs Its Nose at News Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger of Sep- 
tember 17, 1951: 

Unrrep STATES SENATOR MARGARET CHASE 

Smits Says Tass THumss Its Nose at News 

PRINCIPLES 


It is strange how so often the trouble- 
makers in this world get special considera- 
tion and special treatment that is denied the 
decent people who never do any injustice to 
anyone. It is equally strange how so often 
the good people who mind their own busi- 
ness and break no rules of conduct are abused 
and discriminated against in favor of the 
bad actors. 

This strange pattern happens so often that 
to one who loses faith it might seem that 
you have to be bad in order to get the 
favors, that honesty and good will do not 
pay off in spite of what our mothers told us 
as children. Maybe there is something to 
the old saying that “it is the creaking wheel 
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agents, mot newspapermen. They don 
qualify for membership in the press gal- 
leries of Congress. 





Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Saturday Democrat, a weekly 
newspaper published and circulated in 
Holyoke, Mass., celebrated its forty-fifth 

. Holyoke is not in my dis- 
believe the Saturday 


Democrat has any a ~ 
tion in my district, although it is widely 
read circulated 
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The Ice Harbor Peril Rises Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 20, 1951 
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petent 
$400,000,000, and much of this value would 
be wiped out by.the four lower Snake dams. 
Millions of additional dollars have been in- 
vested by the Federal Government and the 
States of Oregon and Washington in protect- 
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to finish the power projects already under 
way, with their vast capacity, before throw- 
ing vital dollars into this long-range, ex- 
pensive boondoggie of doubtful value? 

McNary, Chief Joseph, Albeni Falls, Hun- 
Horse, other Federal-aid private power 
jects now a-building, should be rushed 
completion rapidly and every dollar the 
eral Government can spare should go to 
such projects. 

In fact, Grand Coulee Dam itself is not 


Z°39 


We cannot believe that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee fully understands the 
Columbia Basin situation or the terrible cost 
of Ice Harbor Dam in both Federal expendi- 
ture and destruction of a resource, or it 
would never have approved that $4,000,000. 


ence common sense can be made to prevail 
over pressure from greedy inland-empire 
interesis who want that $500,000,000 spent 
in their bailiwick and care not what the cost 
to the Nation and to the industry they will 
damage so irreparably. 


The Answer to Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the price-control legislation that has 
been enacted by the Congress is in no 
sense an anti-inflation bill. So far as 
controlling inflation, it is a subterfuge 
anda fraud. I have called attention re- 
peatedly to the fact on the floor of the 
House that inflation cannot be con- 
trolled until the expansion of the cur- 
rency is stopped. 

There can be no stability in business, 
trol of prices, no certainty in con- 
tracts, under our elastic and unsound 

The importance of a sound 
has been recognized by sound 
statesmen in all countries, especially by 
our own statesmen. For instance: 

There is a great impropriety, not to say 
injustice, In compelling a man to receive a 
part of his debt in discharge of the whole. 
(Robert Morris.) 

Arguments are unnecessary to show that 
the scale by which everything is to be meas- 
ured ought to be fixed as the nature of things 
permit of. (Robert Morris.) 


Again: 

There is scarcely any point in the economy 
of national affairs of greater moment than 
the uniform preservation of the intrinsic 
value of the money unit, (Alexander Ham- 

‘ton. 


8 
2 


t 


il 
The money of the United States, and every 
kind or form of it, whether of paper, silver, 
must be as good as the best in the 
world. It must not only be current at its 
full value at home, but it must be 
counted at par in any and every commercial 
center of the globe. * * * The dollar paid 


ter 
to the farmer, the wage earner, and the pen- 
sioner must continue forever in equal pur- 
debt paying power to the dollar 
(William 


chasing and 
paid to any government creditor. 
McKinley.) 
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he professes to dislike price con in prin- 
ciple, he sees no other method of dealing with 
“inflation”—his concept of inflation—except 
to have the Government pass an edict that 
prices may not be higher than such and 
such. 

If one were to accept Mr, Wilson's definition 


an unmanageable shape: In short, you have 
to have a completely controlled economy. 

The second difficulty is that after you ac- 
cept the theory that what you are trying to 
do is just to keep prices from being “too 
high” you have no way of deciding what is 
“too high.” Even at the present ceiling lev- 
els many prices are “too high” for many 
people. If the Government can wave its 
hand and reduce the price of an article 
from a dollar to 90 cents, why not reduce it 
to 85 cents, or 50 cents? If the thing can 
be done, it occurs to us to suggest that the 
present ceilings are not nearly low enough, 
the control rules not strict enough. 

In other words, if you were to follow this 
approach then the thing to do would be to 
apply price rules to everything and roll the 
ceilings back to whatever level is 
to wring all of the inflation out of the econ- 
omy. 

But this, of course, is not the plan we in- 
tend to suggest. It is a sidetrack which 


stems solely from an extraordinary increase 


is put in a different light. It is then possi- 
ble to devise a rational and effective approach 
to the of inflation, 

On the face of it, price control can then 
be seen as no way to deal with inflation. It 
is not only an answer to inflation; it is almost 
irrelevant. And hence Mr. Wilson is not 
really asking for another Because 
he is missing the point, what he proposes is 
not a plan for dealing with inflation at all. 


Wwe want is prevention, or, failing that, the 
tion. 


inflation is not to have it. Or anyway not 
to have any more of it. 

This is not an impossible task; and al- 
thoug. it may be politically difficult, that is 
nothing beside the impossibility of Mr. Wil- 

All that is necessary is a consci 


trolling the runaway prices which Mr. Wilson 
calls inflation. 


- 


The Responsibility for Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


knowing this, is attempting to put the re- 
sponsibility on Congress and on the Republi- 
cans. 


That is not where it- belongs. Why are the 


‘ample power. 


“I. am a Democrat and I will always be a 
Democrat. However, in justice to the Re- 
publican members of the Senate who voted 
for the control bill last September, I wish to 
say that they joined with us in writing a 
strong law. It has never been used. I would 
suggest that the abuse of Congress results 
from an attempt to permit those who are 
responsible for the failure to act promptly 
under the law to avoid their own responsi- 
bility. They have not met their own re- 
sponsibility. They have not met their re- 
sponsibility to the consumers of the country. 
If the consumers of the country have any 
quarrel they have it with the way the law 
has been administered.” 

That is the record, and the President's 
political smoke screen cannot obscure it. 


Know Your Waterways—Coastal Feeder 
Canals 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous unanimous consent of the 
House, I wish to submit a copy of an 
article which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post by the Marine News, of New 
York, N. Y., as follows: 

Know Your WATERWAYS—COoASTAL FEEDER 
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mo hand-outs to the Western European al- 


fiable because, in a sense, it is a subsidiza- 


And, besides all this, they want continued tion of the general taxpaying public. Were 


American Foreign Policy Has Become the 


Britain's. 


the charge to be higher, some of it, at least, 
incredible. would be passed on to the subscribers, so 


aid from the United States, 
our affairs with regard to the Russian the end result would be much the same. 


demands are 


: 


But in all fairness, it must be stated, quiet- 
ly to be sure, that the pittance which it costs 
to deliver the Amherst Journal to its sub- 


menace are handled better than this, there 
will be little of America left worth defend- 
ing in another decade. 


In 


We do not say this lightly. We believe scribers is so low as to be beyond belief. 
that the spirit of a people can become so 0 possible way can it be justified and the 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


in protest against 


is the great trans- 
It is by way of this class postage 


The third-class ma‘ 


cit which was created by something he did 


not like in the first place. 


tising matter floods today’s mail boxes. Most 
vertising, The citizen thus makes up a defi- 


gressor. 


few friends, of such matter is unasked for and unwanted. 


“Instead of being grateful for past and 
present generosity Europeans are inclined 


We let a few statesmen handle the prob- among all of this country’s Western Euro- 


to all this, we read, in the U. 8. that the enormous volume of printed adver- 


World Report, “Americans in Eu- 


that dollar aid buys 


the 
& 
find 
to blame the United States for their trou- 


find fertile ground, as they do in one nation 


ia 


Such items 


Naturally, this type mailing occasionally 


contains worth-while material. 
are so easily recognized that the sender and 
the receiver should each be will! 


the cost of delivery at 


rate. 


small 


ng to share 
@ more reasonable 


This is the Government's 
freight division, and much has been done 


The fourth and last class of postal service 
concerns the mailings usually called parcel 


post. 
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HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


its small voice to a good- 


obvious that the Amherst 
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OF NEW YORK 
It is a newspaper which has 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


so 
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e penny 
TIONS TO THE New York Timers 
Star congratulates the New York 


a@ rousing increase in the rates 


I include the following editorial 


the Washington Evening Star of 


just 
September 18, 1951 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
on its one hundredth birthday anni- 


al 
to th 


and 
hich have tended to create the present 


propound a solution without sharing in 


It is easy to be all wise at a distance and 


be. , Congratulations to the New York Times 


seem likely, but they should pass more or 
the responsibility of the decision. But the 


less unnoticed. 
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Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of Members to 
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of Congress to the following editorial in 
the Amherst (Mass.) Journal of Septem- 
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One of the major objectives of the Euro- 
Erucine to pnore: cosunding oe the war Owens 


cipal nations of the North Atlantic alliance. 
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urnalism 
ones who have made the Tim 


Prohibition of Import of Fats and Oils 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received this morning, from the National 
Creamery Association and the American 
Butter Institute, an important message 
in which they have conveyed their oppo- 
sition to proposals to weaken the re- 
strictions on foreign butter and other 
dairy and fat imports, or placed in the 
Defense Production Act amendments 
1951, Public Law No. 96, of the Eighty- 
second Congress, 

I, for one, have been deeply interested 
in this subject in my dual capacities as: 
(a) United States Senator from Wiscon- 
sin—famed for its creamy-rich butter 
and other dairy products; and (b) as 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ment. The August 15 report of 
States Department of Agriculture 
terfat to be 94 percent of parity. 
prices are dangerously close to the su 
level. Any import of foreign butter 
necessitate ‘sales of domestic stocks 
Government, under the 

gram. The August 1951 report of the 


The total is still below average though rela- 

tion to the current rate of consumption is 

larger than usual.” During 1950, industry 

storage stocks of butter amounted to ap- 

proximately 38,000,000 The total 
figure, 


pounds of butter are now under Government 
ownership, through support-program sales. 
Milk production will be jeopardized: Beef 
cattle are now 147 percent of parity. 
calves are 148 percent of parity. In 1944 
there were 25,818,000 milk cows on farms. 
Milk cow population has dropped steadily 
through the. years and the estimate for 
1951 is 22,668,000. These figures are taken 


Executive Secretary, American Butter 
Institute, Chicago, Il, 


Washington Not Confidential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


people of the United States,gbut I must 
point out at the same time that it is 


Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. 8. Senate) 
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am Mr, Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend, Em- 


ret i if 


hi 


Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 


cused of “insisting on cbtaining accurate, 


correct, and verified information,” which is 


ie 
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its i 
tit 
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the definition of the work of a free press; 


and 


Whereas he was forced into admission of 
all espionage because of his reporter's instinct 


Fil 
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for presenting the factual rather than the 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 


the Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
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completely bereft of the principles of jus- 
tice and the dignity of the human being; 


and 
almost Whereas by its action the Communist- 


tions as an outrageous Kangaroo court, 
faiths. Through dominated Czech Government showed its 


was universally condemned by all free na- 
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young men and scorn for the principle of freedom of infor- 
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cities, towns, mation and its hatred for our free world: and 


nd countryides of America rom 


Whereas representatives of the Soviet News 
Agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at- 


shining sea, constantly pour, to find 


tend press conferences at our national seat 


» excellent, lovely, and of good 


of government, at which often much off- 


y tra- Resolved, That Springfield, Mass., Aerie, 


: 


No. 148, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges 


the Federal Government and its agencies to 


dom of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and 


we also offer our support and the vitality of 
our membership to the executives of the 


Associated Press in their campaign to secure 
with the the release of Mr. Oatis by the communica- 


in theirs which 


tion of the true facts of the case to the free 


be unceasing in its efforts to secure the free- 
people of the world; and be it further 
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@ great leader 


of 


Resolved, That Aerie, No. 148, of the Fra- 
gazing ternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal Gov- 


of the illumined Cap- ernment to bar the correspondents from the 


thought of it 


and who, 
sky, often was Soviet News Agency Tass as well as all satel- 


make us worthy of 


the Nation’s Capital ernment press conferences where vital infor- 
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nigh 


lite nation correspondents from official Gov- 


Worthy President, 
Secretary. 


Joun J. O’Suxra, Sr., 


Jacos Kocn, 


Attest: 


including the Adopted this 6th day of September 1951, 


ys a week to send out 


the goal of untold mation may be revealed until the release of 
their lives in charac- Mr. Oatis has been secured. 
and light in a radiant 


da 


The Crime Problem in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Commerce Committee hearings 
on the various alternatives of racing 
wire news service legislation, S. 1563, S. 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
1564, 8. 1624, and 8S. 2116. 


to call the attention of Members Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I got 
Iam delighted that these hearings are 


being held by the Senate Interstate and 
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tions on crime control be printed in the 
body of the ConcressiIonaL REcorp. 

I ask that it be followed by these ma- 
terials: First, the text of an editorial 
carried in the September 13, 1951, Janes- 
ville, Wis., Gazette, regarding my per- 
sonal comments on the new pattern of 
American crime; second, the text of a 
write-up in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of September 11, on the recommen- 
dations conveyed by the American Bar 
Association Commission on Org 
Crime. I believe that the bar commis- 


problem. 
agree with all of the commission’s con- 
clusions, there is one conclusion I think 
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its attitude, so ruthless and so menacing 
that it presents a test to the very existence 
of established 


States and localities in their fight against 
organized crime, the Federal Congress should 
strengthen its laws in certain fields: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Forty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing —— National Association of Attorneys 
General: 





[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of 
September 13, 1951] 
Witey Sees Crime In a New Patrern 
As a member of the Senate crime investi- 
W 


the postwar Chicago era when the rival boot- 
legging mobs battled it out on the streets. 


stantly improved laws and an ever-ready zeal 
to prosecute wrongdoers must be an answer 
to our hoodlums.” 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 11, 1950) 
Stir Anricrime Law Ovurtiinep To Put Lip on 


Bar 

Crime has the tion and sub- 
mission to the States of a model antigam- 
bling law. 
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effectiveness of public officials dealing 
with them. 

_ State investigations cited as having pro- 
vided valuable information are those con- 
ducted by the various crime study commis- 
sions appointed by Gov. Earl Warren, of 
California, and the five-man commission ap- 
Ree eee 

‘ork. 

In its research on gambling, the commis- 
sion found that except for pari-mutuel bet- 
ting at race tracks in 27 States, and all forms 
of gambling in Nevada, gambling is every- 
iaane Gatun naee ebeeee ca But only 
half the tes have specific statutes out- 
lawing bookmaking. They make no provi- 
sion for the type of bookmaking operated 
by agents who take bets by word of mouth 
or over the phone. Only five States have 

legislation directed against policy or 
numbers game. 
STRONGER LEGAL CHECK 

In addition to recommending action to 
strengthen the hands of the States in deal- 
ing with organized crime, the commission 
also urged support for many pieces of legis- 
lation introduced in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress by the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee to strengthen the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It especially recommends support for bills 
which would control the transmission in 
interstate commerce of sports news essential 
to gambling operations, prohibit transmis- 

of bets and wages across State lines, 


¢cotics offenses. . In practice, the commission 
Puen aay bhp gph mm wa 
the discretion from the judge actually 
lessens penalties instead of increasing them. 
‘The formation of a Federal crime com- 
mission urges continuing investigation of 
lene tech © i ot 
@ joint committee of the 
Senate and the House or through a subcom- 
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[Prom the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press] 
CRIME AND CORRUPTION 

The Senate Crime Committee, under Sen- 

ator Kerauver, has completed its 15-month 

investigation of crime throughout the Nation 

and made a final report calling for action to 

clean up The conditions which 


crime, and corruption, or are we just so busy 
with our own private affairs that we don’t 
pay any attention to public problems? 

Herbert Hoover, speaking last week in Des 
Moines, appealed for a return to the old vir- 
tues lest the Nghts go out of America.” “He 
warned of the decay of integrity and the 
rotting of patriotism. 

Hoover showed great concern over dis- 
closures of dishonor in high places and the 
frustration of Congress in for some 
sort of code of ethics which might protect 
the citizen from his own officials. 

There is one encouraging sign, said 
Hoover, “Moral indignation is on the march 


n. 
Let us hope that is true. It is not as evi- 
dent as we would like to see it. There is still 


who will not condone that sort of thing, 
even though it may sometimes seem they are 


The difficulty with us is that too few have 
the moral stamina to resist the temptations 
which come with money and power. 

Hoover is right when he says we need to 
It is time to stop 
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ternity, 
partment of State, regarding the Wil- 
liam N, Oatis case, - A copy of this letter, 
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commenting on the outrageous im- 
prisonment of this American newspaper- 
man without cause, was forwarded by 
the fraternity to the Embassy of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stema Dera Curt, 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISTIC FRATERNITY, 
Chicago, Ill., August 21, 1951. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Secretary: The executive coun- 
cil of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity with a membership of 20,000 
in all fields of American journalism, strongly 
condemns the imprisonment in Czechoslo- 
vakia of an American press association corre- 
spondent. We recognize the precedent set in 
his case as a grave threat to press freedom 
which is in more danger than had been here- 
tofore realized if a journalist can be con- 
victed of espionage for endeavoring to report 
the truth. 

Sigma Delta Chi joins in urging that the 
United States Government realize a solemn 
obligation to be unrelenting in its efforts to 
bring about the release of William Oatis by 
every legitimate means at its command, and 
to obtain assurances from all nations with 
which we maintain diplomatic relations that 
the rights of American citizens abroad will 
be protected. 

This council realizes the complexity of the 
problem that William Oatis presents. It does 
not urge hasty or impetuous action which 
might result in welding even tighter the 
iron barrier prohibiting a free flow of news 
between the West and the East. It commends 
such action as that initiated by the Depart- 
ment of State in terminating trade conces- 
sions heretofore granted to Czechoslovakia. 
And it urges most strongly that representa- 
tions in behalf of the imprisoned journalist 
be made emphatic, and frequent enough to 
impress upon the Czech Government and 
others dominated by the Soviet Union that 
the United States does not consider this to 
be a minor incident. 

This council further urges that full pub- 
licity be given tc whatever efforts are made 
to convince the Czech Government that the 

t of William Oatis is an affront 
to all people who believe in freedom of 
expression and who rely on such men as 
Oatis for the facts that make it possible to 
be alert to what is going on in the world. 

Pinally, this council favors constant vigi- 
lance in devising and finding ways not now 
apparent for righting the grievious wrong 
done to this member of the journalistic pro- 
Tession. 

To that end it offers whatever cooperation 
tion can extend to 


in a position to deal with the forces 

ch have silenced an outpost of press free- 

dom. 
Most respectfully yours, 

The Executive Council of Sigma Delta 
Chi: Carl R. Kesler, editorial writer, 
Chicago Daily News, chairman; John 
M. McClelland, Jr., editor, Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News; Charles C. Clay- 
ton, editorial writer, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; Lee Hills, managing editor, 
Miami Herald; Alden C. Waite, presi- 
dent and general manager, Southern 
California Associated Newspapers; 
Robert U. Brown, editor, Editor and 
Publisher; Lyle Wilson, Washington 
Bureau manager, United Press; Ted 


$3 


editor, the Denver Post; Prof. Clif- 
ford F. Weigle, Institute for Journal- 
istic Studies, Stanford University; Vic- 
tor E. Bluedorn, executive director, 
Sigma Delta Chi. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of the New 
York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
New York Times today, September 18, 
celebrates its one hundredth birthday. 
The story of the Times is a fascinating 
one, with many ups and downs and con- 
tinued success since 1896, when it was 

by Adolph Simon Ochs. 
Throughout its life the Times has been 
a paper of courage, honor, and greatness. 

The people of Tennessee, and particu- 
larly those of Chattanooga, have an 
especial interest and pride in the growth, 
development, and tremendous success of 
the New York Times. This is true not 
orly because we of Tennessee acclaim a 
remarkable newspaper, but because 
Adolph S. Ochs came from Chattanooga, 
Tenn. As a young man, he purchased 
the New York Times, in 1896, and, along 
with Mr. Sulzberger and General Adler, 
is responsible for its greatness today. 

Mr. Ochs was founder of the Chat- 
tanooga Times, which is still owned by 
the Ochs family, and this newspaper, in 
its field, has attained and maintains the 
same high caliber and progressive atti- 
tude as the New York Times. 

The story of Adolph 8. Ochs is a leg- 
end in Tennessee, and especially in Chat- 
tanooga, and it is the story of how, as 
a young man, without means as the re- 
sult of the panic of 1893, he came from 
Chattanooga to New York, secured con- 
trol of the New: York Times, carried it 
through many turbulent periods, and 
built it into one of the world’s great 
ene. He is an inspiration to all 

us. 


Adolph Ochs’ brother, Milton Ochs, 
and many members of his family, are 
leading citizens in Chattanooga. Adolph 
Ochs and his family have made great 
contributions to the development of 
Tennessee. The Lookout Mountain Na- 
tional Park, the Ochs Memorial Temple, 
the Ochs Highway up Lookout Mountain, 
and many other civic improvements, are 
testimony of the continuing interest of 
Adolph Ochs in his home State. We of 


the Ochs family, of the Chattanooga 

Times, and of the New York Times. 
The story of the New York Times is 

accurately told in the well-written book 


- There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


lumbered toward bankruptcy and extinc- 
tion. 


The saving day was August 13, 1896. On 
sold 


York named Adolph Simon Ochs, a 38-year- 


-old Tennessean who secretly, in letters to 


his family, had confided that he was a 
scared “greenhorn” in New York and that 
ownership of the Times had been beyond his 
wildest dreams. 

- Ochs was the son of poor German immi- 
grants. He had had little formal schooling. 
He had been a barefoot newsboy in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., then a printer’s devil, a journey- 
man printer. In 1878, at the age of 20, he 
had borrowed $250 to start as publisher of 
the Chattanooga Times and had converted 
it into one of the best papers of the South. 
He had lost all his profits in real-estate in- 
vestment and had come to New York. Just 


A few weeks before the sale of the Times he 
had invested $5 in a bicycle suit and had 
studied the big city from the seat of a hired 
wheel. When the time for the great deal 
came he had $75,000, all borrowed, to put 


the 
Journal, who had brought the new “yellow 
journalism” to New York with great profit 
to themselves, were inclined to write Ochs 
off. 
They didn’t know the man. A master 
printer, he changed the hang-dog typo- 
graphical look of the paper overnight. He 
tossed out the junk that Miller had used to 
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the virginal purity of the newspaper’s news 
content. Before the contest ended he used 
some of his own, including, “It will not soil 
the breakfast linen.” ‘The prize went to D. 
M. Redfield, of New Haven, Conn. (“All the 
world news, but not a school for scandal”), 
but the winning slogan was junked. Ochs 
had made up one he liked better. He had 
taken a Philadelphia newspaper's “All the 
news” and had added “that’s fit to print.” 
GAMBLER’S CHANCE 

But the real crisis for the brash young 
man lay ahead. Aware that the newcomer 
had remarkable newspaper genius, Pulitzer 
tried to smother him with inky invective. 
When the Spanish-American War broke, the 
sensation journals, spending money wildly 
for-lavish coverage, all but overwhelmed the 
still impoverished Times. For a while it 
a that Ochs might have wasted his 
He took a desperate gambler’s chance. 
Early in October 1898 he dropped the Times 
price from 3 cents to 1 cent, though the 
World and the Journal still sold for only 
2 cents. While his friends thought him 
financially crazy and all suspicious onlook- 
ers cried that he was deserting his dignity 
to compete with the scandal sheets, a tight- 
lipped Ochs announced, “It is the price of 
the paper, not its character, that is changed.” 

He all but held his breath until the tide 
turned. It did—dramatically. Circulation 








sister Nannie, “on the theory that the higher 
a@ monkey climbs the more he shows his tail.” 
Every once in a while he would get off a pun 
about the danger of an Ochs, trying to play 
up to the lions, turning out, instead, to be 
aD ass. 

The Times printed its last Park Row issue 
on New Year’s Day in 1905. That night Ochs 
worked his new presses and linotypes in the 
Tower for the first time, without losing 
stride. By now this Mr. Micawber from 
Tennessee had real right to gloat that he, a 
near-bankrupt, had brought a dying news- 
paper to new life and housed it in the finest 
newspaper plant in the world—all within 
less than 9 years. . 

Working for him now as managing editor 
was Carr Vattel Van Anda, a remarkable 
man steeped in science, mathematics, and 
newspaper-making, whose cold, professional 
stare was secretly referred to as “the death 
ray.’ Ochs had hired Van Anda away from 
the New York Sun, and the two men made 
ii ie aboth seen tip eovenqunannt ota 

» In April 1904, by arrangement with 
the Times of London, they scooped the rest 
of the world on the Japanese-Russian naval 
engagement off Port Arthur, getting the re- 
port by the first wireless war dispatch ever 
sent from a correspondent’s craft at sea. 
Three years later they ran the first wireless 
press dispatch ever sent across the Atlantic 
on the Times’ front page on October 18, 1907, 
Pioneering or keeping pace with every for- 
ward leap of wireless and radio, they were 
unmatched in their news pursuit of aviation 
and exploration—from Commodore Robert E. 
Peary’s discovery of the North Pole in 1909 
ne ets ten 

Although the Times, like most other news- 
papers, missed out on the Wright brothers’ 
flight at Kittyhawk in 1903, it made up for 
that lapse after Van Anda came to the paper. 
Qn May 29, 1910, he snatched the Glenn 
Curtiss Albany-New York flight story from 
under the nose of the World, which had put 
up $10,000 as prize for the flight. Van Anda 
secretly hired a special reporter-filled train 
to follow the plane’s progress down the Hud- 
son, a trick the World had overlooked. The 


Van Anda’s mathematical genius and his 
general knack for figuring anything out by 
cold formula dismayed opposition. When 
the liner Titanic, on maiden voyage from 
England, flashed a call for help from mid- 
Atlantic on Sunday night, April 14, 1912, and 
then fell silent, the Times’ news boss believed 
that she had gone down. Other editors, be- 
lieving, as they repeatedly read and heard, 
that the Titanic was unsinkable, waited for 
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Van Anda—acting on the logical conviction 
that the ship’s silence meant she was gone, 
with most of her 2,180 passengers—put out 
@ Times story that scooped the world. The 
story, of course, stood up. When rescue ships 
put into New York a few days Iater, his 





for a “nonbinding” 
ee Se 


first publicized Albert Einstein and who first 


from photographs 
from the Pharaoh's tomb that 
Tutankhamen’s military chief, had slain the 
king. The deduction was confirmed. Only 
the Times could have scored a scoop on & 
story 3,030 years old. 
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peace discussion. morning. He even stopped opening his mail. 
enemy's uncon- 


He no longer appeared at his desk. 
Early in April 1935, at 77 years of age, Ochs 
snapped out of melancholia lit- 
erally overnight. He dropped into General 
Adiler’s office, astonishingly chipper, though 
he had wasted, and his clothes hung on his 
frame. He announced that he was going to 
Chattanooga to straighten out affairs on his 
Times there. 

At 1 p. m. on April 8, just after he got back 
to the scene of his first journalistic venture, 
Ochs fell unconscious as he sat at luncheon 
with his brother Milton and R. E. Walker, a 
Chattanooga Times editor. He died 2 hours 
later in a local sanitarium, victim of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

At Ochs’ death, the newspaper that was 
virtually his creation, had achieved a daily 
circulation of 465,000. The wreck he had 
bought 40 years ago, with such brash pride, 
was now, in fact, the most prestigious news- 
paper in the world. His will left controlling 
interest in the Times in trust to the Sulz- 
bergers’ son and daughters. 


THE LINDBERGH EXILE 


The first major news beat after Sulzberger 
became publisher traced back more than 8 
years to the hour when he had dictated the 
Lindbergh contract by telephone. One aft- 
ernoon in December 1935, Lindbergh sum- 
moned Lauren (Deak) Lyman, the Times 
aviation man, to the Dwight Morrow home in 
Bnglewood, where the flyer then lived. The 
two men had been warm friends for years; 
Deak had covered the Lindbergh baby kidnap 
story and the Hauptmann trial. To Deak, 
and to Deak alone, that wintry afternoon in 
the Morrow parlor, Lindbergh confided that 
he was taking his family into voluntary exile 
in Britain, because, since the death of his 
first son, he was constantly bothered by 
crank letters and threats against his wife 
and remaining child. The Times, by agree- 
ment with Lindbergh, broke the story on 
Monday morning, December 23, when the 
flier was at sea with his family. The item 
brought international uproar. Deak’s re- 
ward was a Pulitzer prize, one of the 22 now 
held by the Times. 

In 1936 Sulzberger cleared decks for ac- 
tion. He shortly disposed of some minor 
magazine investments of the Times, dis- 
carded the rotogravure section, ran picture 
spreads in a greatly improved Sunday mag- 
azine, put more photographs into the daily 

A News of the Week in Review 
feature for the Sunday paper, launched in 
January 1936, became instantly popular. So 
did new food and style pages—features that 
Ochs had tended to shy away from. An 
annual fashion show was instituted to stim- 
ulate fashion advertising. Then came Sun- 
day, and finally daily, crossword puzzles. 

The new publisher assembled a younger 
executive staff: Edwin James as managing 
editor, Charles Merz as editorial chief, Tur- 
ner Catledge as executive managing editor, 
Lester Markel as Sunday editor. More and 
more women were hired for major editorial 
jobs—the most notable being Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, named to the editorial board. 
Both foreign and domestic news staffs were 
expanded. Sulzberger as publisher and Gen- 
eral Adler as general managur assumed a 
closer relationship, socially and profession- 
ally, with their aides than the Victorian 
Ochs had allowed. 

Nominally Democratic in Ochs’ reign, the 
Times has gradually achieved complete po- 
litical independence. It opposed a third 
term for Roosevelt in 1940 because it dis- 
liked his court-packing plan and as Sulz- 
berger put it, “his expressed desire to send 
Congress home.” ‘The paper went back to 
supporting Roosevelt in 1944, charging Dewey 
with failure to repudiate isolationists in 
the Republican Party who were fighting 
lend-lease and universal military training 
legislation—for which the Times had copn- 
sistently pleaded. 
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Both during and since World War II (while 
General Adler went to New Guinea in com- 
mand of the Sixth Division) the new pub- 
lisher has flown in and out of the great 
trouble spots of a warring world. He took 
just pride in the Times’ first-rate coverage 
of the war. Two Times men—Byron Darn- 
ton and Robert Post—died in combat. An- 
other Times man, William L, Laurence, was 
spirited away from the office by the Army 
one morning in 1945 to act as secret biog- 
rapher to the atom-bomb project, and wrote 
the eyewitness account of the A: bomb at- 
tacks on Nagasaki. 

In November 1944, touring the Pacific bat- 
tle areas, Sulzberger and Catledge saw the 
first B-29's take off from Saipan to batter 
Tokyo, and that same night came under at- 
tack as Japanese ships screamed down to 
blow up a bomb-packed B-29 on the airstrip. 
Suipers zinged at them later on Peleliu, but 
the publisher seemed to enjoy the excite- 
ment. Catledge, a dry-humored Mississip- 
pian, later confided that through it all, he 
was “calm quite beyond the call of impulse.” 
The Gray Lady plainly took the war as might 
be 


expected. 

All through World War II Sulzberger had 
fussed with plans for postwar expansion. 
By February 1948 the Times had a great new 
wing on its Forty-third Street home, giving 
t 50 percent greater production capacity, 
air conditioning, greater recreational and 
dining space, and the greatest press capacity 
in its history. On one recent Sunday it ran 
off more than 1,000,000 880-page papers, each 
weighing more than 4 pounds. This edition 
alone took $265,300 worth of newsprint and 
$2,635 worth of ink. At that, 30 columns 
of advertising were left out because the 
presses couldn't handle that much more. 

The quest for self-improvement goes on 
restlessly and ceaselessly. Late at night, in 
his tower bedroom in the Forty-third Street 
building, Sulzberger keeps tuned in on radio 
station WQXR, which he bought for the 
paper. On sleepless nights he jots down 
endless memoranda on instructions for 
changes in the ways of the Times. 

But, however remote the massive modern 
institution is from Henry Raymond’s candle- 
lighted shop of a century ago, the most im- 
portant ways of the Times probably will 
never change. Recently a harassed citizen 
called the Times. Frenzied with anxiety over 
the likelihood of an atomic disaster blowing 
the world to pieces, he asked what the Times 
would do in such an awful event. The Times 
voice was coolly assuring: “The Times will 
give complete 

It was really the voice of the same old 
Gray Lady. 


Communism and Its Method of Operation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a thought- 
provoking article written by one of New 
Jersey's leadiug lawyers, Judge Fred G. 
Stickel, Jr., of Newark, which appeared 
oe Caldwell Progress on August 10 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Tue Jupce Sars 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, of the United 
States Supreme Court, was the prosecutor 
at the famous Nuremberg trial, before an 


International Court, of Nazis accused of 
violating international law. A realist and 
en eer ree 
Was never more so than when in his concur- 
ring opinion in State v. Dennis, he in beau- 
tiful language described communism and its 
method of operation. State v. Dennis 


“the ‘case ‘involving the Communist uae 


convicted before Judge Medina of violation 
of the of the Smith 
Act, enacted by the Congress of the United 
States 


The Justice's words should be widely cir- 
culated and not merely encased in an opin- 


ple in making 

the readers of the Caldwell Progress will 
followed by other publications, Here is ot 
he said: 

“Communism, the antithesis of anarch- 
ism, appears today as a closed system of 
thought representing Stalin’s version cf 
Lenin’s version of Marxism. As an ideology, 
it is not one of spontaneous 
from American working-class experience. It 
is a complicated system of assumptions, 


e. From time to time 
it champions all manner of causes and 
grievances and mekes alliances that may 
add to its foothold in government or em- 
barrass the authorities. 

“The Communist Party, nevertheless, does 
not seek its strength y in numbers. 
Its aim is a relatively small party whose 
strength is in selected, dedicated, indoctri- 
nated, and rigidly disciplined members, 
From established policy it tolerates no devi- 
ation and no debate. It seeks members that 
are, or may be, secreted in strategic posts 
in transportation, communications, industry, 
government, and especially in labor unions 
where it can compel employers to accept and 
retain its members. It also seeks to infil- 
trate and control organizations of profes- 
sional and other groups. these 
placements in positions of power it seeks a 
leverage over society that will make up in 
power of coercion what it lacks in power of 
persuasion. 

“The Communists have no scruples against 
sabotage, terrorism, assassination, or mob 
disorder; but violence is not with them, as 
with the anarchists, an end in itself. The 
Communist Party advocates force only when 
prudent ‘and profitable. Their strategy of 


is to await that contingency and revolution 
is seen, not as a sudden episode, but as the 
consummation of a long process. 
“Communist technique in the overturn of 
a free government was disclosed by the coup 


preparatory stage, 
ceived protection for its eS 
press, and assembly. 


tion in 


another political party, 
conceded participa 
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derground organization came to the sur- 
face throughout the country in the form 
chiefly of labor action committee. Com- 
munist officers of the unions took over trans- 
portation and allowed only persons with 
party permits to travel. Communist printers 
took over the newspapers and radio and put 
out only party-approved versions of events. 
Possession was taken of telegraph and tele- 
phone systems and communications were 
cut off wherever directed by party heads, 
Communist unions took over the factories, 


oregoing 
phisticated but dumb intelligentsia or prop- 
agandists in whatever guise seek to sell you 
communism as an agency of peace or well 


Vishinsky, who in 1948, wrote, “In our state 
(the Soviet state) naturally there can be no 
place for freedom of speech, press, and so on 
for the foes of socialism.” 


tion of Russia and its satellites control such 
countries through the ruthless men compris- 
ing the Politburo, bear in mind that a Com- 
munist resorts to truth as an expedient, not 
on principle, that his underlying philosophy 
is that the end justifies the means and that 


Dismissal of Homer G. Richey From 
Faculty of University of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 


indicating that at that bagged one 
cannot accuse persons falsely and not 
be held responsible. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prevessor Ricney Loses Post aT VirciInia 
UNIVERSITY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., September 17.—The 
University of Virginia today relieved one of 
its professors from his assignment in the 

V/oodrow Wilson school of foreign affairs, 














The instructor, Homer G. Richey, had ac- 
cused three colleagues of left-wing teachings. 

University. President Colgate W. Darden 
announced the dismiscal. He said the act 
had the unanimous recommendation of the 
council of deans. : 

In a letter to Richey, Darden said: “The 
manner in which you have attempted to 
arouse passions of pecple * * °* against 
your colleagues, the school of which you are 
part, and the university under whose control 
it functions, is unworthy of one holding your 

Riche, directed his John 
Gange, director of the foreign affairs school, 
and Alfred P. Fernbach and Charles Micaud, 
associate professors. 

A faculty committee investigated last 

and cleared the three. The board of 
visitors also found no evidence to substan- 
tiate the accusations. 





Obligations of American Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thought-pro- 
voking editorial which appeared in the 
Journal-Every Evening of Wilmington, 
Del., last night. 

The Senate will note that the edito- 
rial is based on remarks of a distin- 
guished member of the Federal bench, 
Hon. Paul Leahy, who was speaking to 
a group of foreign citizens in the process 
of becoming naturalized Americans. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Civis AMERICANUS 

The easiest way to become an American 
citizen is to be born one. You don’t have to 
earn the privilege; you don’t even have to 
want it. You aren’t required to stand up 
before a judge, take an oath, and listen to 
him tell what makes a good citizen. 

Maybe you should be; maybe we all should. 
Some of us native Americans show only the 
most rudimentary notions of what American 
citizenship implies. It wouldn't hurt us to 
listen in some time when a group of for- 
eigners are being naturalized. 

Here is what United States District Judge 
Paul Leahy told such a group that a good 
citizen of this country should do: 

Vote at all elections. 

Serve on a jury when asked. 

Respect and obey the laws. 

Pay taxes understandingly. 

Work for peace. 

Avoid all group prejudice. 

Support our sstem of free public educa- 
tion. 

Try to make the community better. 

Practice and teach the principles of good 
citizenship. 

That's a large order, particularly the lit- 





And another important obligation he men- 
XCVII—App.——360 
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tioned to the new citizens Monday is the 
duty not only of practicing free speech, but 
of understanding it. “The price of free 
speech,” he said, “is that you must hear 
unpopular statements.” The good citizen 
pays that price willingly. 

Cicero once told of how Publius Gavius, on 
being selzed and beaten in Messina, uttered 
no cry of pain but after each blow spoke the 
words: “I am a Roman citizen.” Our own 
country can be greater than Rome ever was 
if we so conduct ourselves that every Ameri- 
can, anywhere in the world, can say with 
equal dignity: “Civis Americanus sum.” 





Progress Through Interstate Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Progress Through Inter- 
state Cooperation,” published in the New 
Jersey Law Journal of September 6, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Procress THROUGH INTERSTATE CoorsnaTion 


Demonstrating what Governor Driscoll has 
on many occasions referred to as “the 
amazing vitality of our States,” New Jersey 
this year adopted legislation authorizing a 
Tecord number of interstate compacts. 
Seven such laws were enacted during the 
regular session of the legislature. 

Supplementing New Jersey's comprehen- 
sive civil defense law, which has been de- 
scribed by the Council of State Governments 
as one of the most complete in the country, 
the first of these measures (Public Law 
1951, c. 8) ratified, on behalf of New Jersey, 
the Interstate Civil Defense and Disaster 
Compact proposed by the Northeastern In- 
terstate Committee on Civil Defense of the 
Council of State Governments. The pur- 
pose of the compact is to provide mutual 
aid among the States in meeting any emer- 
gency or disaster from enemy attack or. other 
cause, natural or otherwise, including sabo- 
tage and subversive acts and direct attacks 
by bombs, shellfire, and atomic, radiological, 
chemical, bacteriological means and other 
weapons. 

A second measure (Public Law 1951, ch. 2) 
approved the interstate compact between 
New Jersey and New York for mutual mili- 
tary aid and assistance in an emergency, 
which was agreed upon by Governor Driscoll 
and Governor Dewey on December 12 of last 
year. Pennsylvania has recently adopted 
legislation approving this compact. The 
purpose of this interstate agreement is to 
provide for mutual military aid and assist- 
ance by the military forces of a signatory 
State to the military forces of the other sig- 
natory States or of the United States, in the 
event of invasion or ottier hostile action, dis- 
aster, insurrection, or imminent danger 
thereof. This includes, among other mili- 
tary missions, the military support of civil- 
defense agencies and the protection of inter- 
state bridges, tunnels, ferries, pipelines, com- 
munications facilities, and other vital in- 
stallations, plants, and facilities. It also 
provides for fresh pursuit, in case ofan emer- 
gency, by the military forces of a signatory 
State into another State, of insurrection- 
ists, saboteurs, enemies, or enemy forces or 
persons seeking or appearing to seek to over- 
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throw the Government of the United States 
or of a signatory State. The over-all objec- 
tive, clearly, is to provide a means whereby 
@ State and its neighbors can cooperate with 
one another and with available Federal 
forces in quickly and efficiently meeting an 
emergency until such time as the Federal 
Government can bring its full strength to 
bear. 

Pour other compacts which have been au- 
thorized relate to the development of addi- 
tional transportation facilities across the 
Delaware River. The first of these, author- 
ized by Public Law 1951, chapter 288, ex- 
pands the jurisdiction of the Delaware River 
Joint Commission and represents a major 
step forward in the Governor’s program for 
the development and improvement of the 
Delaware River Port District. The commis- 
sion (henceforth to be known as the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority) would, among 
other functions, be authorized to establish, 
maintain, rehabilitate, construct, and oper- 
ate a rapid transit system for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, express, mail, and bag- 
gage between points in New Jersey cum- 
munities within the port district and within 
@ 35-mile radius of the city of Camden and 
points within the city of Philadelphia. The 
authority would be authorized to undertake 
the project after it had filed with the Legis- 
latures and Governors of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, a detailed report on the con- 
templated project and after the two Gov- 
ernors had filed with the authority their 
written consents to the project. The port 
district would include all the territory within 
Delaware and Philadelphia Counties in 
Pennsylvania and all the territory within 
Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, Cape May, 
Cumberland, Gloucester, Ocean, and Salem 
Counties in New Jersey. The supplemental 
compact authorized by Public Law 1951, 
chapter 287, would authorize this authority 
to construct, finance, operate, and maintain 
a@ vehicular tunnel under, or an additional 
bridge across, the Delaware River between 
Camden and Philadelphia. 

An additional compact in this group, au- 
thorized by Public Law 1951, chapter 285, 
wou'd permit the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission and the New Jersey iurnpike 
Authority to enter into an agreement which 
would provide for the financing, construction, 
Operation, and maintenance of a bridge 
across the Delaware River providing a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania turnpike 
system and the New Jersey turnpike. 

A further measure, Public Law 1951, chap- 
ter 284, authorizes a supplemental compact 
between New Jersey and Pennsylvania en- 
larging the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Commis- 
sion. The jurisdiction of this agency, with 
respect to the acquisition, construction, re- 
habilitation, improvement, mainfenance, re- 
pair, and operation of bridges for vehicular 
or pedestrian traffic across the Delaware 
River, would be extended to north of the 
boundary line between Bucks and Philadel- 
phia Counties in Pennsylvania, as extended 
across the Delaware River to the New Jersey 
shore of the river. 

The seventh of the interstate agreements 
would create a Delaware River Basin Water 
Commission for the purpose of developing, 
utilizing, controlling, and conserving the 
water resources of the Delaware River Basin. 
Public Law 1951, chapter 283, authorizes the 
Governor, on behalf of New Jersey, to enter 
into such a compact with Delaware, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Similar legislation 
has not as yet been adopted in the last two- 
named States. The major objective of the 
measure is to assure an adequate water sup- 
ply to meet the domestic and industrial re- 
quirements of political subdivisions and 
metropolitan areas within the four States. 

Interstate cooperation of this kind, to 
provide mutual assistance, including the 
pooling of resources and the extension of 
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How to Help Your Congressman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion, our constituents make up the 
Nation's biggest anc most effective lobby. 
They constitute a good lobby, working in 
the interests of good government, 
through improvement of the services ren- 
dered by our Government to all the peo- 
ple. ‘They are interested in helping us 
to etrengthen the moral fiber of the 
citizens in every community of the land. 

With the thought in mind that our 
constituents can be of definite help to the 
Members of Congress whom they send 
to Washington to represent them, I have 
written for the Nation’s Business of Sep- 
tember 1951 an article entitled: “How 
To Help Your Congressman,” which 
reads as follows: 


How To Hetp Your ConcressMaN—You MAy 
Not Know It, Bur You BELONG To THE 
Nation’s Biccest Lossy, THE Prope Back 
Home 

(By O. K. Armstronc) 

Back in 1933, when I first entered the Mis- 
souri State Legislature, a veteran member, 
wise in the ways of the Ozark hills people 
he represented, said to me: 

“Son, you'll get a lot of letters. Better 
read ’em all. Ard especially the ones writ 
with a pencil on tablet paper.” 

Through several terms as a State repre- 
sentative, I learned the wisdom of that advice. 
The letters written on tablet paper, I dis- 
covered, came from farmers, housewives, la- 
borers—the people at the grass roots. Such 
folk don’t know much about political theory, 
perhaps, but they do know what they want, 
and in the simple, direct language that is 
their own they express their opinions and 
make known their needs. Putting these let- 
ters together, along with statements made 
for or against specific bills, I got an accurate 
cross section of opinion in my district. 

Now, as a freshman Congressman, I find 
the rule still holds. My State assembly dis- 
trict covered only a part of my home town 
of Springfield, Mo., and the county, while 
my onal district includes 11 coun- 
ties. In the State legislature, we dealt with 
problems of education, roads, crime, social 
security, muricipalities, and other local mat- 
ters. In Washington, the problems are na- 
tional and international in scope. But the 
task is the same—to find out how each pro- 
posal will affect the individuals and families 
in the local communities. For the sum total 
of those local communities is America. 

Americans in my part of the country write 
re and say: 

“I think you ought to know how I feel 
about this matter,” or “I want your help on 
this problem. I voted for you, and now I 
your advice. Please send me full in- 


a Congressman read on and find out 
tuent feels about the matter, 


Hip! 


i 


Hii 


The highly controversial subject of uni- 
versal military training brought mountains 
of comment from the grass roots. During 
the hectic days after President Truman’s dis- 
missal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, some 
Members received as many as 1,000 telegrams, 
letters, and phone calls a day. It would be 
physically impossible for one person to read 
all of them, to say nothing of doing any- 
thing else. But some member of his office 
staff will read each message, and inform 
the Congressman of its content and signifi- 
cence. 

I checked this matter with several veteran 
Members of the House, The case of able and 
picturesque Rosert L. Dcventon, of North 
Carolina, first elected in 1910, and now chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
typical. DovucHron receives an average of 
from 200 to 250 communications a day. 

“You bet I read my mail,” DovucHtTon told 
me, with his genial grin. “And I answer it, 
too. Maybe that’s one reason I’ve been 
around here so long.” 1 

Of course, the bulk of DoucuTon’s mail 
deals with taxation, while that of Cart VIn- 
son, of Georgia, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, deals with national de- 
fense, and so on around the list of commit- 
tee chairmen. Frances P. Botton, from 
Ohio, has made a specialty of legislation in 
behalf of hospitals and health services. Her 
recent bill to provide Federal funds for 
training nurses brings in about 60 letters 
daily from interested young women. 

James E. Van Zanort, of Pennsylvania, for- 
mer commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, at one time topped the list 
of Congressmen in volume of mail, due to 
the heavy correspondence from his comrades 
in this organization. He still averages 
around 125 letters a day from veterans alone, 
who contact him from all parts of the world, 
One veteran in Geneva, Switzerland, recent- 
ly asked him about out-patient facilities in 
that part of Europe. 

Contrast this state of affairs with the easy 
life of a Congressman half a century ago, 
when many Members found time to answer 
in longhand the half dozen or so letters a 
day, borrowing committee rooms for their 
Office work. 

No man on Capitol Hill would want fewer 
messages from constituents, but it would 
help if these simple rules were followed: 

Be explicit, with full names, addresses, 
serial numbers of veterans or those in the 
armed services. State the exact nature of 
the problem or request. It ism’t necessary to 
threaten the Congressman with defeat at the 
next election. And though it may sound in- 
consistent from a Congressman—be brief. 

Why are the folks back home more vocal 


in their advice, requests, and demands than — 


ever before? Why do they keep such close 
check on their Congressmen? There are 
three reasons: 

1. The people today are better informed 
on public questions than any previous gen- 
eration. 

Pifty years ago, more than half the popula- 
tion depended on a weekly newspaper for 
their news. Today, they have daily news- 
papers, the radio, and magazines to keep 
them abreast of the latest developments at 
home and abroad. Many business and pro- 
fessional men and,women attend civic clubs 
and organizations‘ where they hear current 
problems discussed. 

“My constituents know more about what's 
going on than I do,” mourned one of my col- 
leagues recently. “And why not? They've 
got time to read and listen to the radio— 
and I haven't.” 

2. There’s the enormous expansion in the 
work of Congress. I did a little research 
along this line and was astonished to learn: 

At least half the legislation before Con- 
gress today deals with subjects not even in 
existence four decades ago. 
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Social security, retirement benefits, air- 
mail subsidies, Federal-aid highways, Fed- 
eral power projects, displaced persons, occu- 
pation costs, and the United Nations, to 
list a few. It’s a far cry from the days of 
Andrew Jackson when the major interests 
of Congress were the sale of public lands 
and the fight over the Bank of the United 
States. 

Many veterans in the present Congress re- 
member when the sessions lasted only an av- 
erage of 9 months in the 2-year term. 
Members spent the rest of the time at home, 
making speeches or attending to private 
business. Their mail dealt largely with free 
seeds, postal matters, and bills for the relief 
of constituents. George B. Galloway, legis- 
lative research expert in the Library of Con- 
gress, explains the heavier loads this way: 

“The tremendous increase in the contacts 
a Congressman must maintain with his con- 
stituents began with World War I. A suc- 
cession of crises in our national life, a 
severe depression, the recovery efforts, an- 
other world war and more crises, all imposed 
on Congress vast new responsibilities un- 
dreamed of in quieter days.” 

3. People have .earned the value of team- 
work ir their communities, and when they 
want something done in Washington, they 
try out that teamwork on their Congress- 
men. Both within geographical areas, and 
in the like-minded group. spread out over 
the whole country, citizens are working to- 
gether as never before. 

It’s the same in country or city. The most 
powerful organization in rural Missouri is 
the Missouri Farmers Association. A lot of 
people talked about governmental reform 
in my home State, but little came of it un- 
til the MFA appointed a special committee 
to make a definite study. The committee 
came to the legislature with the facts and 
recommendations, and things began to 
happen—for the better. 

I would not contend that all groups are 
unselfish and public-spirited in their re- 
quests. Many exist only to get something 
from the Government by organized pressure. 
The point is that whether good, bad, or in 
between, organizations interested in legisla- 
tion send in the largest class of mail dumped 
on the Congressman’s desk and their repre- 
sentatives form the largest number of per- 
sonal visitors to his office. 

“Write or see your Congressman.” Any 
Member among the 435 on the Hill will tell 
you that slogan really caught on. 

That brings us to the question of legisla- 
tive agents. Lobbyist has a sinister sound. 
It should not have, for lobbying is legitimate 
business, useful both to the Congressman 
and his constituents. 

I realize that there are many lobbyists in 
Washington, representing all sorts of inter- 
ests, but I’d like to debunk the idea that 
Members of Congress are influenced easily 
by these gentry. As for pressurized stuff, 
after listening to the oratory of the House a 
Member grows immune to all high-octane 
talk, from colleagues or lobbyists alike. He 
learns to shun the mercenary, the phony, 
the pleader for a cause for which the lobby- 
ist would not work unless he was well-paid. 

“What's the most effective lobby known to 
Congress?” I put this; question to Tom 
Murray of Tennessee, chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, of which 
Iam a member. His answer was: 

“The constituents bac home.” Repre- 
sentative Murray pointed out what every 
Member, whatever his party or length of 
service, well understands: The citizens and 
voters within his home district have first 
call on his time and services. It would be a 
rare secretary, indeed, who was not told: 
“Answer the constituents’ letters first, and 
send me every constituent who enters the 
office.” 

I can assure you this is the normal func- 
tioning of our form of government. Under 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Oil for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement of 
my own on the subject Oil for Educa- 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp. as follows: 


Om ror EDUCATION 


On June 7 of this year I had the honor to 
introduce on behalf of myself and 10 other 
oil-for-education amend- 

ment to Senator O’Mahoney’s bill (S. J. Res. 
20) on submerged coastal lands, frequently 
erroneously termed “tidelands.” An enor- 
mous amount of interest has been shown in 
this amendment. The sponsors now number 
18 (the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovczas], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the 


Letts], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopr], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
PULBRIGHT], and myself). 

torial 
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lf 


THE PEOPLE'S PATRIMONY MUST BE RESERVED 


# 


claim bill (H. R. 4484) which recently 
the House. cannot 
generosity as to give away oil 
mated as worth forty billion do 
There may also be fabulous stores of 
under these lands. This vast ti 
patrimony belongs to the people of the en- 
tire Nation and must be used 


I 


ie 


within the 3-mile limit. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF EDUCATION 
The amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 


all of the royalties from undersea oil beyond 
the 3-mile limit out to and including the 
great Continental Shelf shall be paid into the 
United States Treasury and used in all the 
States for educational p This is the 
policy that the Congress followed in the Mor- 
rill Act in 1862 which provided grants of 
public land for the establishment of our 
great system of land-grant colleges. Apply- 
ing the same policy to this great new public 
“land resource” at the bottom of the sea 
would be like placing an oil well on every 
school and college campus in America. 

Our amendment proposes that during the 
present national emergency the royalties 
from these underseas oil deposits may be 
used for urgent national-defense purposes 
determined by the Congress. After the ter- 
mination of the emergency these revenues 
shall be devoted exclusively to grants in 
aid of , secondary and higher edu- 
cation. A National Advisory Council on 
Grants ‘n Aid of Education will be created 
to develop plans for the allocation and use 
of these royalties for educational purposes. 
The report and recommendations of the 
council will be submitted to the President 
and he in turn will transmit them to the 

not later than February 1, 1953. 
The council will consist of 12 persons with 
experience in the field of education and pub- 
lic administration, 4 to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, 4 by the Speaker 
of the House and 4 by the President of the 
United States. 


A HISTORIC NATIONAL POLICY 
The dedication of Federal land resources 


Hi 
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poses. In speaking of the ordinance of 
1787 Daniel Webster declared: 

“I doubt whether one single law of any 
lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked and lasting 
character than the ordinance of 1787 * * * 
it set forth and declared it to be a high and 
binding duty of Government to support 
schools and advance the means of educa- . 
tion.” 

Many of the great State universities were 
started with the aid of the public lands dedi- 
cated to education by the ordinances of 1785 
and 1787. In the next three-quarters of a 
century many additional laws were passed by 
the Congress setting aside Federal lands or 
the proceeds thereof for educational pur. 
poses in the several States. None of these 
laws were, however, as general in effect and 
as important as the Morrill Act passed by 
Congress in 1862 and signed into law by 
President Abraham Lincoln. This act grant- 
ed to each State 30,000 acres of Federal land 
or land script for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in the Congress to which the State 
was entitled for the establishment and main- 
tenance of colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. States in which 
there were no Federal public lands, or which 
did not contain a sufficient amount of pub- 
lic land to satisfy the grant, were issued 
land script which could be sold by the State 
and redeemed by the purchasers of the script 
from public lands located in other States. 


FRUITS OF THE POLICY 


After the land-grant colleges had become 
fairly well established throughout the Na- 
tion with the assistance provided by the 
land grants under the Morrill Act, many of 
the States experienced difficulty in support- 
ing these colleges. In a number of subse- 
quent acts the Congress provided for the 
further endowment, support, and extension 
of the services of these institutions. Thus, 
from a far-sighted and intelligent use of a 
portion of the national domain there has 
arisen a system of great educational insti- 
tutions upon which the higher education of 
a major portion of our population primarily 
depends. No one can estimate what this 
wise use of public-land resources for edu- 
cation has meant to the development and 
progress of the United States. Benefits ac- 
cruing to the Nation from this Federal en- 
dowment of the State land-grant colleges 
have been great beyond measure. These in- 
stitutions of learning have contributed im- 
portantly to the rise of the United States to 
its present position of strength and world 
leadership. 

The proposal embodied in the oil-for-edu- 
cation amendment is, therefore, entirely in 
accordance with our continuing national tra- 
dition of devoting the proceeds of public 
lands to the support of education. The 
adoption of this proposal would be a his- 
torical action comparable to the ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787 and to the Morrill Act of 
1862. In fact, from the point of view of the 
resources involved, the oil-for-education pro- 
posal would probably in the course of time 
far exceed the sum total of receipts from 
ail previous Federal grants of public lands 
for educational purposes. 

Every teacher, every parent knows the des- 
perate financial condition of education all 
over the United States—of grammar schools, 
high scHools, and colleges. 


EDUCATION’S BIG CHANCE 


This oil offers education’s big chance— 
the means provided by Providence for meet- 
ing without additional taxes @ large part 
of education’s pressing needs. It is our big 
chance to turn the trend away from the 
illiteracy and deficiency in education that 
has caused the rejection of over 300,000 young 
men by the armed services since the fight- 
ing in Korea began—the equivalent of over 
17 Infantry divisions, Our potential enemies 
outnumber us many times in manpower. 
Our industrial and military superiority must 
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Atomic Proposal of Hon. Brien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Cee 


of Connecticut 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
Mr. HUMPHREY. 


HON. LISTER HILL 


‘i 


unques- 

past. concepts of 

strategical and tactical warfare. Certainly, 
watt hb ete ee 


our top defense 


target-seeking 


; and (3) an Air Force with 


positions; 
a Navy with nuclear-powered submarines, 


nuclear-powered aircraft carriers ready to 
are heard on the 


tea AP gles agg oe 


inne Gana S the Kremlin's pot 


and tactical missions, ship-based 
Sani artillery, ship-based atomic-guided 
it is novel, and its true validity 

assessed until our 


missiles, atomic mines, and 


atomic-attack planes on both strate- 
atomic torpedoes 


lear-powered bombers, atomic missiles 
of every type, the hydrogen bomb, and ev- 


erything else needed to destroy any enemy's 


industrial heart. 
Quite obviously cet nde ary tinscen M at 


cutting down on conventional weapons and 
arena ie ce eens on onus” 


sive orthodox 
in ve challenge t0 nuclear cay ae 


tionably are upending all 
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as follows: 


OF ALABAMA 
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Atomic Energy 
speaks from an 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in this afternoon’s Washington 
Evening Star, in reference to the speech 
delivered yesterday by 
senior Senator from 
McManon]. 
even with allowances for possible rhetorical 


taints 
nel All three refiect the ie een pra ayia er mk ohn 


In the world crisis, big government, big on the subject of A-weapons. Accordingly, 


business, and the cooperatives seem cast in 


on agricul- 
the foremost 
effort in this 


President, 


Mr. 
the Congress prepares to enact a tax bill, 
the subject of the American cooperative 
movement and its relationship to the 


more important. 


There being no objection, the article 
Tue Co-ops’ Rome 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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tember 10 carried a splendid editorial 
concerning the San Francisco Peace 
Conference. This editorial pays appro- 
priate and deserving tribute to two great 
Americans, our Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, and our Ambassador, John 
Foster Dulles. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed in the Appen- 
of the Recorp. 
- There being no objection, the editorial 


battle in the cold war with Russia. The 
Conference resulted in a tremendous gain for 
the United States and those making common 
cause with it and a tremendous set-back for 


38 
Elite: 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
discussions of political realinement have 
been occurring in the United States, con- 
siderable editorial comment on that sub- 


titled “Dispelling Political Confusion,” 
which appeared in the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger on September 18. The edi- 
torial shows an admirable attitude in 
regard to that matter. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
Tial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Two outstanding Jerseyans are conspicu- 
ous among the leaders of the new move- 
ment, which evidences down-to-earth prac- 
ticality in announcing as the first step to- 
ward its program a businesslike survey to 
apprise the voters of the latitude afforded 
in each State for managing and altering the 
legal political parties. 

Former Gov. Charles A. Edison, a Demo- 
crat who served as Secretary of the Navy 
under President Roosevelt, and former 
United States Senator Albert W. Hawkes, a 
Republican who was also president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, are 
not of one mind politically, but they find the 
new committee broad enough to command 
their enthusiastic support. 

It goes without saying that. this committee 
hopes to bring about a profound change in 
the national political scene, presumably 
during the 1952 election as well as there- 
after. The committee, evidently fully aware 
of the very real obstacles in the path of such 
a movement, has avoided sweeping promises 
and commitments. This very attitude of 
restraint may commend the committee to 
many thoughtful citizens who believe that 
both political parties should be more plainly 
identified with clear principles. 


Debts of the Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the September 16 issue of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Daily News: 

DrstTs oF THE NaTIONS 


The United States public debt is more 
than twice the total of the public debts of 
all the nations of Europe, excepting the So- 
viet Union. 

The United States public debt stood at 
$256,676,566,707 on August 31. The popula- 
tion of the United States is about 154,000,- 
000. 


Much of this public debt was acquired 
in international adventures in 
every part of the world, but particularly in 
Europe, where more than $100,000,000,000 
has been poured out in loans, grants, gifts, 
and other aid in the last 35 years. 

The public debt of European nations is 
less than $125,000,000,000. The total popu- 
lation of the European nations is more than 
325,000,000. 

The Soviet Union, which has a population 
of about 200,000,000, does not have a public 
debt under its system of state finances. In 
1947, Russia had an external debt of $26,- 
208,000,000, almost all of which the Soviets 
do not acknowledge because they regard it 
as largely a debt of czarist Russia. 

The public debt of European nations as 
compiled from international monetary fund 


Public debt in 
United States 
dollars 
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Public debt in 


Reported United States 


Country population 


Sweden_..................] 6,833, 000 
United Kingdom..........| 50, 300, 000 


2, 016, 416, 650 
123, 435, 215, 057 


1 Communist iron-curtain countries. 


Devaluation of currency has enabled vari- 
ous countries to reduce the total of their 
debts in American dollars. The French debt 
is a case in point. The French debt formerly 
was reported at $21,000,000.000. Devalua- 
tion of the French franc to a rate of 350 to $1 
brough the French debt down to about 12 
billion in American dollars. 

The public debt of Germany is uncertain. 
It is estimated at $663,367,000. The finances 
and obligations of Germany have not been 
stabilized, so it is impossible to fix Germany's 
public debt. 

The public debt of Japan is in a similar 
position. As of last December 31, it was 
$762,360,000. Thus, the estimated public debt 
of the two major enemies of World War II 
is some 200 times smalier than that of one 
victor nation—the United States. 

The public debt of Canada is $16,950,000,000 
for a population of 13,300,000. 

Figures on the public debt of Latin-Ameri- 

can nations are not available. These coun- 
tries owe more than 1% Dillion dollars in 
foreign dollar bonds, but information on their 
domestic debts is not available. Figures on 
public debt in Africa and Asia are fragmen- 
tary. 
It is estimated the $256,000,000,000 debt 
of the United States exceeds that of all the 
nations of the world by tens of billions of - 
dollars. 

Members of Congress have cautioned that 
the United States cannot long stand the 
drain of supporting international ventures. 
Members have warned in the preparations of 
the new tax increase bill that the Govern- 


ment is scraping the bottom of the taxation 
barrel, 


Total Annual Income of the People of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Department of Commerce 
made its annual report on the total an- 
nual income. This report was prepared 
as a result of a study of national income 
and production, conducted by the De- 
partment’s Office of Business Economics. 
A United Press dispatch of September 
16, 1951, analyzes this report. It reveals 
that the total annual income has in- 
creased from $87,000,000,000 in 1929 to 
$239,000,000,000 in 1950, or an increase 
of 175 percent. Finally, the report em- 
phasizes that— 


Real product per man-hour in private in- 
dustries was well over half again as large 
last year (1950) as in 1929. 
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in the event of a war with a 


| 


y 
. Wyoming, flew to Alaska 
ritory’s state of preparedness, 


that the shortage of combat troops left the 
open to attack. “It is impos- 
for the military to hold all of the coun- 
the Aleutian chain,” the investiga- 
“Certain areas must 
defended so far as ground troops 
and.military installations are concerned.” 
Conditions are largely unchanged since 
report was issued, reported Senator 
Hunt recently. He observed that the only 
positive results were measures to preserve 
unmanned airfields. He also predicted a 
-up in needed military housing, but 
no more troops. “We need all the men we 
spare in the Far East,” he 
e few officials in Washington who 
really concerned about the prob- 
“Bos” Bartiett, Alaska delegate 
He claims that airfields with- 
protection are worse than no 
all, since an invader could take 
over and put them to work against 
tinental United States immediately. 
Air Force constitutes more of a dan- 
ger than a protection under present circum- 
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a of ground troops on inadequate housing. 

The housing problem received wide publicity 
2 years ago when military men were reported 
living in hovels for which landlords charged 
Pifth Avenue rentals. The situation has 
et ee ee ene Ome 
not enough. 

“There is no feeling of urgency in any 
phase of defense planning for Alaska,” Bart- 
LETT said. 

Bartietrt has some historical precedent for 
concern about Alaskan defense efforts. As 


fantry post of 200 men, in spite of numerous 

by Alaskan Delegates. During 
World War II, the only part of the American 
continent to be invaded was the Aleutian 
chain, and enemy operations there resulted 
in desperate and costly defense efforts. 
“Today, Alaska is even more important stra- 
tegically than during the Second World War,” 
declared Alaskan Gov. Ernest Gruening in a 
1948 appeal for statehood. “And it is as lit- 
tle defended against future eventualities as 
it was then.” 

Alaskan residents are acutely aware that 
Russia, as a potential enemy, is a threat of 
far greater magnitude that the Japanese 
before Pearl Harbor. In Siberia, visible 
from the Aleutians on a clear day, the Rus- 
sians have been working assiduously for 
years, building up agricultural, industrial, 
and military installations behind an iron 
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that “he who holds Alaska holds the 
world” has been almost unheeded up to the 


present. 

“Our northern frontier has assumed a crit- 
ical importance that can only continue to 
increase,” Twining declared. “Before World 
War Il—more than 15 years ago—a Soviet 
airplane flew nonstop into southern Cali- 
fornia. "or some reason that incident was 
conveniently forgotten. Impressive ad- 
vances in the performances and ranges of 
aircraft have occurred since that date. And 
2 years ago the Soviets achieved an atomic 
explosion. Despite these facts it has been 
very difficult. to awaken public opinion to the 
necessity for appropriate action.” 

One western Senator who expressed alarm 
over the Alaskan situation is Herman 
pa swsogyned Republican, Idaho. WeEtxker, an Air 

Porce veteran, visited the area during defense 
maneuvers last February. 

“Although our troops are not too strong 
numerically, I think they could repel a land 
attack because of the tundra and ice and 

terrain,” he said. 

“I am more concerned about an airborne 
attack which could cut off the whole Ter- 
ritory and put us on the defensive. Our 
weakness in air power there is shocking.” 

WELKER declared that it was “sheer stu- 
pidity” to send American troops and arms to 
Europe with Alaskan defenses in their 
present condition. 

The Idaho Senator also scored the housing 
provided for the territory’s garrison. “As 
of February 1951, it was wholly inadequate 
and disgraceful.” 

On the credit side, the Air Force points to 
the completion of most construction work 
on a radar warning screen hy the end of this 
summer. 

The Air Force also calls attention to 
“Operation Firestep,” conducted this spring, 
in which air, ground, and naval forces held 
the first combined maneuver in Alaska’s 
history. As a demonstration of how an in- 
vasion might be met, paratroopers were air- 
N. C., to participate 


With the aid of Eskimo National Guards- 
men, defending forces pushed back three 
ground attacks on Elmendorf Field, near 
Anchorage. The “enemy” came up with a 
most potent psychological weapon. They 
offered safe through their lines and 
an airlift to a “comfort camp” at Laguna 
Beach, Calif., to all those surrendering. 

An offer like this would look good in a real 
war in the far north. But the West, once 
comparatively secure behind its oceanic and 
mountain barriers, doesn’t like to con- 
template it, because an air war in the short 
polar routes above Alaska would be our war 
and we would be watching with real concern 
the progress of the fighting and the ex- 
hibition of enemy aerial strength above 
Alaska’s frozen tundra. 

Yes, westerners are coming to realize that 
Alaska is our real first line of defense, and 
all of us are hoping that a powerful shield is 
being constructed back of the island step- 
ping stones of the sprawling territory, and 
that our powder is dry and our radar net 
alert. 
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Secretary of Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
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to list below an Associated Press wire re- 
lease of this date: 


WasHINGTON.—A proposal for the Govern- 
ment to place all of its financial operations 
under one head—the Secretary of Finance— 
was made today by Representative SremIn- 
SKI, Democrat, of New Jersey. 

He introduced a bill calling for the uni- 
fication of the fiscal functions of the United 
States. 

The measure would also provide for a so- 
called Joint Chiefs of Staff to serve under 
the new Secretary. 

These places would include the present 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Labor, Commerce, 
and newly created Secretaries ‘of Industry 
and Credit. The latter classification would 
include the Federal Reserve Board, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

SIEMINsKI told reporters such unification 
would guard America’s financial position in 
the world. 


I here express my thanks to the Asso- 
ciated Press reporters who interviewed 
me. I was quite honored by their cour- 
tesy anl understanding in spite of their 
warning that, “In 20 years your idea will 
be adopted by some Joe Blow under his 
name.” I asked, “Why?” “Because,” 
they said, “it’s too logical, ma*es too 
much sense, keeps pace with America’s 
leadership in the world, and, besides, 
you’re orly a freshman.” 

On further thought, I am withdrawing 
the bill and presenting a joint resolution 
for the House and Senate on the propo- 
sition. 

In closing, I am not unmindful of the 
gallant fight waged by the late Senator 
Borah in modernizing the Department of 
Commerce. However, times are such, I 
believe, as to merit a reappraisal of the 
financial functions of the United States. 
Since Senator Borah passed on, the De- 
partment of Defense has come into be- 
ing. The Department of Finance, I trust, 
is ready to be born and certified. 








U. N. Supporter Showing Signs of Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, John S. Knight, publisher of 
the Detroit Free Press and other great 
dailies, is apparently beginning to doubt 
the wisdom of departing from the princi- 
ples laid down in our Constitution. Mr. 
Knight, like many another great man, 
has been on and off, in and out, the New 
Deal and its policy of surrendering at 
least a portion of our national sover- 
eignty to some sort of one-world organ- 
ization. 

In a thought-provoking editorial pub- 
lished in last Sunday’s Detroit Free Press 
he points, as I did in less pleasing words, 
in perhaps less cogent reasoning in Jan- 
uary of 1942, to some of the dangers of 
playing with the idea that so-called 
world statesmen of other nations know 
better what is good for this country and 
its people than did those who framed our 
Constitution, 
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understood better than we the price of liberty 
and the blessings of free institutions. 
Let’s not scrap it for something that may 
destroy our heritage. 
Joun 8S. KNIcuT. 


It is encouraging, decidedly so, to find 

a great daily, a great editor like Knight, 
a plea for adherence to 

Constitution; to, though he probably 
would deny it, a more reasonable ac- 
ceptance of the vi2ws of the isolation- 
ists, the nationalists, like your humble 
servant 


United Nations makes war, American 
youth pays the price. From the Dowa- 
giac Daily News of September 14, 1951, 
comes the following article: 


Buriat SERvice PLANNED FoR Two War 
VicTrms 


The bodies of two local boys, killed in 
action in Korea, Sgt. (1c) Ted Terkos, 24, son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Nick Terkos of this city, and 
Sgt. Donald William Webber, 19, son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Louis H. Webber of Sumnerville, are 
arriving home this week-end for final inter- 
ment. 

Services for both boys will be held Mon- 
day, Sergeant Terkos’ in Chicago Monday 


Sergeant Terkos, who fought on Okinawa 
at the age of 18 with an infantry division, 
in World War II, was an Army reservist and 
died in Korea on February 5 of this year, 
less than 3 months after he was recalled 
to duty. He went overseas within a short 
time after his recall and was assigned to 
the Seventh Infantry Regiment of the Third 
m, He died in an Army hospital in 
from bullet wounds. 
born in Dowagiac June 18, 1926, 
son of Nick and Beatrice War- 
kos and was graduated from Central 
001] with the class of 1944. He was 
of the most popular students in the 
school. He was inducted into the 
on September 18, 1944, and by the end 

following April was taking part in 
tter fighting on Okinawa. He was 


nul 


gg2% 
a 


a 


, serving for 1 year after which he was 
placed on the inactive reserve list. 

Besides his widow and parents, he leaves 
his little daughter, Diane Rosemary, and 
three brothers, Pete, James and William, all 
His wife lives at 8604 South 


i 


iv? 
g 


will 
18 West 
where services will be held at 9 a. m. 


re 


; 


"s yemetery. 
Donald W. Webber, 19, who was presi- 
ting class 


Hees 


was president of the senior class at the time 
of his enlistment in the Army in January 
1949. His family last saw him at Christmas 
time of that year. 

They believe that he went to Korea in July 
1950, but never heard from him after 
he sailed or after his arrival at the front. 

Besides his parents he leaves eight brothers 
and sisters including a half-brother, Ken- 
neth McLaughlin; and Robert, Carol, Mary, 
Betty, Beverly, Frances, and Ruth Webber, 
all at home; his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
— Webber and Mrs. Myrtle Canfield, of 

es. 

Funeral services will be held Monday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock in the Kiger funeral home 
in Niles. Full military rites will be con- 
ducted by the VFW post of Dowagiac fol- 
lowed by interment in Silverbrook Cemetery. 

The body is expected to arrive by train in 
Niles Saturday morning accompanied by a 
military escort. 


Resolution of Geary County Flood Control 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
approved, I am enclosing copy of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Geary County 
Flood Control Association on September 
11, 1951. In view of the damages in- 
curred in the State of Kansas by reason 
of the recent floods, I am sure Members 
of the House will be interested in the 
views expressed in these resolutions. 


Geary CouNTy FLoop-CoNTROoL ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 11, 1951 
Whereas agricultural and urban lands in 

Geary County, Kans., together with the im- 
pr>vements located thereon and the personal 
belongings of the residents have suffered 
damage by floodwaters in the major flood 
disasters of 1903, 1915, 1935, 1941, 1951, and 
also extensive damage in six other years 
and three times in 1951 in addition to the 
major flooding of July 11-13; and 

Whereas these floodwaters have come from 
the Smoky Hill, Saline, Solomon, and Re- 
publican Rivers, and from Lyons and Chap- 
man Creeks; and 

Whereas the river channel on the Kansas 
and the Smoky Hill Rivers would have car- 
ried away more water from this vicinity if 
the Republican and the Blue Rivers were 
controlled; and 

Whereas there are climatic conditions 
which cause more rainfall than it is pos- 
sible for the soil to absorb and this excess 
runoff must be held in reservoirs if floods are 
to be prevented: Now, therefore, in order 
to prevent this frequent personal and prop- 
erty loss be it i 

by the people of Geary County, 

Kans., That the Congress of the United States 

should authorize and make appropriations 

for— 

1. Plans contained in the Pick-Sloan plan 
for the Kansas River Basin covering projects 
of the (a) Corps of Engineers for reservoirs 
on the Blue River, the Republican River, and 
the Delaware River; and of the (b) Bureau 
of Reclamation for reservoirs on the Solomon 
and the Saline Rivers. 

2. Plans contained in the Department of 


Agriculture Missouri River Basin plan for the 
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upstream phases of Federal flood-control 
activities including stabilization measures 
for small water courses; be it further 

Resolved, That we consider the present re- 
ports and recommendations of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Department of Agriculture dealing with 
flood-control measure and which reports are 
now before Congress as ample to deal with 
the situation, and that no further delays 
should be caused by taking time for new 
studies; be it further 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to the President, the Federal agencies, the 
Congress, and Senator Frank Carison, Sen- 
ator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, Representative Ep- 
warp H. Rees, for the attention they have 
given the problem, and that we express our 
hope that they will continue their efforts 
until all of the protective and conservation 
measures are completed. 

Rost. A. SCHERMERHORN, 
President, Geary County Flood- 
Control Association. 


| 


Readjustment of Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am vig- 
orously opposed to a 60-percent increase 
in postal rates for newspapers and mag- 
azines. There seems to be a great mis- 
conception as to the real purposes of our 
postal system. The purpose of the 
postal system is to serve the needs of all 
of the American people. It should not 
be confused with a profit-making enter- 
prise or a project to benefit only a certain 
locality for such is not the purpose of 
the postal service. Neither should we 
accept the theory that this increase will 
merely be paid by the publishers; in the 
end, it must be passed: down to the re- 
cipients of that mail. 

Perhaps no single factor has contrib- 
uted so much to the education, culture, 
and freedom of the American people as 
has the ready dissemination of news to 
all the people, not just the wealthy and 
privileged. Wealth in America has never 
been, and should never be, a requisite to 
the obtaining of information as fur- 
nished so adequately by the press of 
America. I fear that certain people in 
high places have allowed their antago- 
nism to the press of America to influence 
their judgment when they advocate such 
an enormous increase in postal rates. 

The attempt to stop this free flow in 
information shows a fear on the part of 
those who would :to this. The American 
people, rich and poor alike, should have 
ready access to the news on all sides of 
every question. Freedom of the press 
can be curtailed in more ways than one; 
censorship may be accomplished directly 
or indirectly. One of the indirect meth- 
ods of censorship is to make the trans- 
mission of newspapers and other period- 
icals so expensive that they are beyond 
the financial grasp of the people of low 
income. 

Since the postal service is a service to 
all the people it cannot be considered in 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, September 17, was the one hundred 
and sixty-fourth anniversary of the rat- 
ification of our Constitution and appro- 
‘priate ceremonies were held in the Li- 
Congress commemorating this 


seems to me that in talking to a 
many of the residents of my con- 


2g 


from the principles laid down in the Con- 


The remarks of Mr. John S. Knight 
in his Editor’s Notebook column of Sat- 
urday, September 15, in the Chicago 
Daily News is a very thought-provoking 
article on our Constitution. The edito- 
‘yial entitled “Undermining of Consti- 
tution Imperils Liberty,” is as follows: 

.. Monday, September 17, is the one hundred 
and sixty-fourth anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion of our Constitution. 


staging programs designed to focus 
attention upon the importance of the Con- 
stitution to the individual citizen. 

The Constitution is your and my guaranty 
that we cannot be deprived of our individual 
liberties without due process of law; that 
ourselves freely without fear 


local, 
State, or National dictator can strip away 
whim. 

Constitution is a moving, human 
document. Fifty years before latter-day re- 
formers advocated antiprejudice laws, the 
Constitution was amended to forbid discrim- 


ination because of race or color, 
The wise men who wrote the Constitution 
sought to avoid the injustices of European 
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speech, a free press, freedom of religion, or 
freedom of association, or would deny any- 
one time-honored protections, such as trial 
by jury, or would deprive anyone of essential 
enjoyments of ‘life, liberty, or on 

From the start, there was much scoffing 
at the Constitution. The Tories, both in 
England and the United States, freely pre- 
dicted that it would never work. 

As late as May 23, 1857, Lord Macaulay 
wrote to an American: 

“Your Constitution is all sail and no 
anchor * * * I have long been con- 
vinced that institutions purely democratic 
must, sooner or later, destroy liberty, or 
civilization, or both * * * Either some 
Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
government with a strong hand; or your Re- 
public will be plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the twentieth century as the 
Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this 
difference; that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravaged the Roman Emipre, came from with- 
out, and that your Huns and Vandals will 
have been engendered within your own coun- 
try. by your own institutions.” 

The British thought the United States 
could not survive the War of 1812; later they 
expected the Union to be torn apart and 
destroyed by the Civil War. 

Happily, these dire forebodings did not 
materialize. The rulers of England under- 
estimated the vitality of our young Republic 
in 1812 much as they misjudged the charac- 
ter and magnificent courage of the immortal 
Lincoln in 1861. 

The Constitution has served us well: with- 
stood many assaults and still remains the 
keystone to our arch of freedom. 


BOTH RIGHT AND LEFT ATTACK OUR BASIC LAW 


But let us not minimize the dangers which 
still beset us. 

From the very advent of the New Deal, the 
Constitution was under attack from both the 
Right and the Left. The “thought control” 
intellectuals considered it outmoded and in- 
adequate to meet changing conditions; the 
late Gen: Hugh Johnson brushed it aside 
when the National Recovery Act was rammed 
through a bewildered and compliant Con- 


gress. 

Roosevelt tried to pack the Supreme Court 
by adding men who shared his beliefs and 
philosophies. Although this device failed, 
he was later to gain his objective 
deaths and resignations from the Court. 

Finley Peter Dunne said many years ago 
that the Supreme Court follows the election 
returns. This was never so true as when 
the New Deal was in full flower. 

In the Roosevelt era, the American people 
became conditioned to government by edict; 
to accepting bureaucratic rulings rather 
than court decisions; to trusting the per- 
sonal diplomacy of Roosevelt beyond con- 
stitutional limitations. . 

In his memoirs, Winston Churchill says 
that he, and not Roosevelt, drafted the 
Atlantic Charter. “I am glad it should be 
of record,” says Churchill, “that the sub- 
stance and spirit of what came to be called 
the Atlantic Charter was in its first draft a 
British production cast in my own words.” 

Churchill then tells of prevailing upon 


to 
undertake. He goes on to says: “The fact 
alone of the United States, still technically 
meutral, joining with a belligerent power 
in making such a declaration was aston- 
ishing’.’ 


To quote Felix Morley: “Tt certainly was.” 
On January 11, 1944, President Roosevelt 
that 
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The Yalta deal which gave Russia certain 
preeminent rights in Mongolia and Man- 
churia without China’s knowledge was men- 
tioned in Roosevelt's last message to Congress 
oh March 1, 1945. 

«“I am aware,” said Roosevelt, “of the con- 
stitutional fact” that political arrangements 
made at Yalta “must be approved by two- 
thirds of the Senate.” 

But, as Felix Morley says: “This scrapping 
of the open-door policy has never been ap- 
proved by, or even submitted to, the Senate.” 

Thus was the Constitution circumvented. 

RIGHT TO HOLD JOB NOW BEING QUALIFIED 

Another constitutional protection that has 
largely disappeared is the famous “right to 
work” principle. 

With widespread acceptance of what Don- 
ald Richberg calls the union closed shop, 
im many cases the right to earn a living is 
conditioned, as Richberg says, “by paying 
dues to a private organization and becoming 
practically, if not legally, subject to its laws 
and discipline. 

“If a worker voluntarily joins and remains 
in a union, this is ‘government by consent of 
the governed.’ But if he is forced to join, and 
forced to stay in, this is government without 
consent, which the Declaration of Independ. 
ence denounces as tyranny.” 

Richberg makes the point that those who 
advocate the “union closed shop” argue very 
earnestly and sincerely that the “rule of the 
majority” is the “American way”—and the 
“democratic way”—which makes it possible 
for men to live and work together effectively 
and peaceably. 

He concedes this is partly true but points 
out that in our democratic American way 
of life there are also rights of minorities and 
of individuals which must be maintained and 
which a majority is not permitted to deny and 
destroy. 

“Is the right to work,” Richberg asks, 
“without being compelled to join a union, one 
of those ‘democratic’ rights?” 

Actually, there is no democracy in a situa- 
tion where the “right to work” depends upon 
compulsory union membership; where one 
cannot withdraw without sacrificing his job. 

Yet few people seem concerned over the 
extension of this arbitrary power, nor is 
there any agitation to make it unlawful to 
compel an American citizen to join a union 
in order to earn a living. 

Thus, the Constitution is being conven- 
iently ignored. 


U. N. TREATIES COULD LIMIT UNITED STATES 
FREEDOM 


A third major threat to constitutional 
government is legislation by treaty. 

How many people know that a United Na- 
tions treaty, ratified by the Senate and signed 
by the President, automatically becomes the 
law of our land? 

For instance, the U. N. Declaration on Free- 
dom of Information and the Covenant on 
Human Rights contain provisions which 
could abolish some of our basic freedoms. 

One of the U. N. conventions would restrict 
freedom of the press in the United States, 
making our own constitutional guaranties 
meaningless and of no effect. 

This condition is at variance with that in 
most other countries, which reserve the right, 
even after a treaty has been signed, to de- 

; termine to whet extent, if at all, they intend 
to implement its provisions. 

Prank Holman, former president of the 
American Bar Association, is making a vig- 
orous fight to safeguard our system of repre- 
sentative government against the dangers of 
legislation by treaty. 

He said recently that “article 6 of the 
Constitution provides that a treaty when 
ratified becomes the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

But, he adds, “the traditional American 
theory of government was and is that our 
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Administrator 
Finance Corporation; Howard McGrath, 
General; and Congressman 
Harpy, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Government Operations 
of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
‘CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
_ . Washington, D. C., September 17, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar CHaPMaN, 
_ Secretary of Interior, 

Interior Department. 
_ Dear Oscar: It is my understanding that 
Mr. Drew Pearson in his broadcast of Sunday, 
September 16, made a statement to the effect 
that there were some questions about the 
status of the Harvey Machine Company, its 


. 4m your office on July 31, 1951, and in the 
presence of Under Secretary Searles, Senator 
Murray, Congressmen Jackson of Washington 
and King of California, Mr. Don Treloar of 
that I stated that any agree- 
to 


as did every other person present. 
You will recall also that at that time you 
made the statement that if the Harvey Ma- 
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in mind and just what is the status of the 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED Starss, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 17, 1951. 
Hon. Stuart SyYMINGToN, 
Administrator of the RFC, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stuart: It has come to my attention 
that Mr. Drew Pearson on Sunday, September 
16, made a statement in his weekly broad- 
cast to the effect that there was something 
questionable about the Harvey Machine Co. 
and that the $46,000,000 loan for an alumina 
plant in the State of Washington and an 
aluminum plant in Montana, would not be 
granted. This comes as a surprise to me 
and I am writing to you for definite infor- 
mation as to the truth or the inaccuracy of 
Mr. Pearson’s statement. 

I have made it very plain in meetings with 
Under Secretary of Interior Searles, Secretary 
Chapman and Mr. Charles Wilson, Defense 
Mobilization Administrator, that any agree- 
ment entered into between the Harvey Ma- 
chine Co. and the Government must be on a 
strictly business basis; that all the cards 
should be laid on the table; and that the 
Government’s interests must be fully pro- 
tected. These statements were made in the 
Office of Secretary Chapman on July 31, 1951, 
and in the presence of Senator Murray, Con- 
gressmen Jackson of Washington, King of 
California, and Mr. Don Treloar of Kalispell, 
Mont., and they were in full agreement with 
me. These statements were repeated by me 
to Mr. Charles Wilson in his office on August 
22, 1951, in the presence of Senator Murray, 
his administrative assistant, Charles Mur- 
ray, and my secretary, James Sullivan. 

I am deeply perturbed about this state- 
ment by Mr. Pearson and I am writing to 
you to request that you give me at your 
earliest convenience an answer to the alle- 
gations made by Mr. Pearson last Sunday. 

With best personal wishes, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., September 19, 1951. 

Hon. Porter Harpy, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Represent- 
atives. 

Dear Porter: I am very much perturbed 
by certain allegations which have been made 
in the press and in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp relative to the proposed awarding of a 
contract to the Harvey Machine Co. of Cali- 
fornia. This company has been interested 
in the building of an aluminum plant in the 
Plathead Valley of Montana and has been 
seeking a $46,000,000 loan. 

Because of allegations made, which I had 
no knowledge of, I feel very strongly that 
your committee should investigate this mat- 
ter early so that the truth may be un- 
earthed and the facts given to the Congress 
and the public. 

I therefore request that your committee 
start an immediate investigation and that 
you go into the allegations made in the 
greatest possible detail. 

Must close now but with best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, . 
Mike MANSFIELD, 


ConGrEss oF THE Untrep States, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1951. 
Hon. Howarp McGrartn, 
Attorney General, 
Justice t. 
Dear Howarp: I am herewith 
copies of letters I have sent to Secretary 
Chapman and Stuart Symington, Adminis- 
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trator of the RFC, relative to allegations 
made by Drew Pearson in his radio broad- 
cast of Sunday, September 16, as well as in 
his newspaper articles of September 18 and 
19. My letters to Secretary Chapman and 
Mr. Symington are self-explanatory. 

el am therefore requesting that you con- 
duct a complete investigation of these alle- 
gations and that a public report be made 
immediately on the same so that all the 
facts in this will be made known not only 
to the people of the United States but to 
the Congress as well. 

Enclosed herewith also is copy of a speech 
made. by Congressman Sartor, of Pennsyl- 
Vania, contained in the Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages A5658-A5660 
with reference to the Harvey Machine Co. I 
would like to request that you also conduct 
a complete investigation of the statements 
made by Congressman Sartor and that the 
answers to the same be made known to the 
public. 

My impression of Mr. Pearson’s article is 
that any one department of the Govern- 
ment is restricted in getting files from an- 
other; therefore, I am this afternoon in- 
troducing a bill in Congress to give au- 
thority to the Justice Department to be a 
clearinghouse for all individuals, corpora- 
tions, companies, etc., who have had, or will 
have contracts with any Government agency 
so that if one department wants to find out 
anything respecting such, they can get such 
information from the Justice Department. 
In view of these statements, it is my inten- 
tion to press for immediate action on this 
bill so that not only this company’s record 
can be made known but all other companies 
who may have had any dealings with the 
Government. 

Congressman Henry Jackson of Washing- 
ton, joins with me in requesting a full and 
complet? investigation. 

May I hear from you at your earliest con- 
venience on this. With best personal 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mike MANSFIELD. 


In my letters to the Attorney General 
and Congressman Harpy, I am request- 
ing a full and complete investigation of 
this matter: 

Mr. Speaker, I am also inserting at this 
point in the Recorp two columns by Mr. 
Drew Pearson covering this matter. 
They appeared in Mr. Pearson’s column 
in the Washington Post of September 
18 and 19, 1951: 


[From the Washington Post of September 
18, 1951] 


Tue WasHINGTON Merry-Go-Rounp 
(By Drew Pearson) 
CHAPMAN FLAGS DOWN RFC LOAN 


The United States Government last week 
Was on the verge of lending $46,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money to the Harvey Machine 
Co. to set it up in business as a bigtime 
aluminum producer. 

Suddenly alert Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman raised a red flag. He sent 
hasty letters to Stuart Symington, of the 
RFC, and Manly Fleischmann, head of De- 
fense Production, withdrawing his approval 
of the $46,000,000 until he could examine 
certain new facts. 

Inside reason was a mass of evidence which 
this column placed on Chapman’s desk. The 
Navy turned this evidence over to the Justice 
Department for prosecution at one time. 

Justice never prosecuted, on the grounds of 
“inability to prove to a jury that the Navy 
Department was seriously injured.” How- 
ever, these and other facts in the long and 
secret record of the Harvey Co. more than 
justified Secretary Chapman’s hasty stop 
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tor, of Pennsylvania, which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Septem- 


inspectors showed Harvey the ber 18, 1951: 


original instructions for the manufacture of 
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“The. Defense Production Administration 
Tuesday approved a loan of $46,000,000 to 
the Harvey. Machine Co., to build an alumi- 
num plant at Kalispell, Mont., and an alumi- 
num producing plant near Everett, Wash. 
“The agency said that $32,000,000 of the 
credit will be used to set up a three-line 


$11,000,000 for the facilities to produce alu- 
mina—the next-to-final stage in the produc- 
tion of aluminum from bauxite ore. The 
Everett plant will produce 108,000 tons an- 
nually. 

“The loan was recommended early this 
month by Secretary of the Interior Chapman. 
It was approved by DPA after agreement by 
the Harvey Machine Co. of Kalispell to the 
Government’s terms and conditions. The 
firm is a subsidiary of the Harvey Co. of 
California. 

“The terms of the loan, which will be made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as the agent of DPA, call for maturity in 20 
years and interest at 444 percent. 

“The note is payable in equal quarterly in- 


“The company is obligated to provide an 
equity of $8,000,000, as follows: $2,500,000 to 
be raised before any of the RFC credit is 
drawn; another $3,500,000 to be raised within 


It is interesting to note that Oscar Chap- 


man, probably the biggest political power in 
the administration, and President Truman's 
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ana the BPA are. most seriously concerned 
about the Northwest power shortage. 

Many publications, including Fortune 

have charged that this power 
shortage is being deliberately created 
through allocation of electricity to the alu- 
minum industry simply to provide the lever 
for the building of more dams. It would 
also put Chapman and Straus in a position 
to dictate terms of power development in the 
Northwest. 

The Harvey loan was a two-sided weapon 
in the hands of the Interior Department— 
for politics and electric power. 

Chapman had a tough time getting the 
Harvey Co. qualified to receive the loan. 

It was late last July that Chapman re- 
ported the Harvey Co. had notified him it 
could not provide the necessary capital to 
take tne loan. The company did not have 
the money, seven or eight million. Chap- 
man, ably assisted by Davidson, found a way. 

Chapman produced a proposal whereby 
Harvey would put up $3,500,000 and the bal- 
ance would be raised by selling stock to 
independent aluminum fabricators. 

John Corlett, a reporter for the Boise 
Statesman, has done an excellent job of ex- 
posing details of Chapman's and Harvey's 
joint endeavors, assisted by Davidson. Much 
of my information comes from Corlett. 

The Harvey's contribution, under the 
Chapman plan, would be provided in cash, 
equipment, land, and engineering. Here, 
that old aluminum plant Harvey got for a 
few cents on the dollar down in Los Angeles 
came in handy. It gave him some equip- 
ment, land, and engineering, the quality of 
which is decidedly suspect. 

August 23 was the deadline for Harvey to 


by Chapman, Davidson et al. 

Three days later, on August 28, the DPA 
approved the loan. 

One of the things about the loan that most 
pleased Harvey was that 85 percent of it 
would be amortized through taxes. 

Davidson had not been heard from much 
during all the negotiations, but now he 
popped up in Portland. He told the press 
that providing he and Harvey didn’t get 
bogged down in paper work, the new plant 
would be operating within a year. 

The plant would draw its power from the 
Bonneville Power Administration, another 
Davidson client, and spearhead of the Chap- 
man-Straus drive in the Northwest. Of 
course, Davidson has long been their spokes- 
man for a Columbia Valley Authority. 

Obviously the loan would help that cause, 
as well as help the Democrat candidates in 
the Northwest. 

It looked until a day or two ago that Chap- 
man had got his way, that Harvey was on the 
way to the big league, that political money 
would flow into the Democratic coffers in 
the Northwest, and the taxpayers would be 
swindled again. 

But, Mr. , something happened. 

An unidentified person made a formal 
complaint about the loan to the RFC. The 
RFC, remembering its recent unhappy expe- 


strongly, 
investigation will be made of this matter, 
and that it will be explained how a politician 











The Future of the Republican Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr, HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


however, that Mr. Muwnor’ 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most taked about questions before 
the public today concerns the problem of 
who are going to be the candidates for 


Party to win in 1952. 

His editorial entitled “GOP Has Three- 
Way Chance To Defeat Truman” date- 
lined Saturday, September 1, is as fol- 
lows: 

My old friend Herb Graffis of the Chicago 
Sun-Times says flatly that “Harry Truman 
will run for the Presidency again and he'll 
be reelected.” 

This observation deserves more than casual 
attention because Herb is a much better “ear 
to the ground” political dowser than some of 
the pundits who write for his 
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Ike’s remaining in Europe until he thinks 
the job there has been done. e 


GOP TOP LEADERSHIP IS UNLIKELY TO REFORM 


Possibility No. 2—that of revitalizing Re- 
publican leadership at the national level— 
seems even less likely than that General 


ing the outcome. 

Ike would win because—well, just because 
he is Ike, and the people like him. 

But if the Republicans nominate Taft, 
Warren, or Joe Doakes, they will need effi- 
cient organization, resourceful strategy, and 
@ slam-bang, knock-’em-down, drag-’em-out 
campaign to get out the vote. 

From where I sit there isn’t too much indi- 
cation that top-rung Republicans on the 
national committee have the talent to organ- 
ize effectively, the ability to think clearly, 

imagination to “sell” their wares, or the 
energy to punch their way out of a paper 


bag. 
The other day I was talking with a young 
who had won a 


g 
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incident, momen: a typi- 


from. the Orange (Calif.) Daily News 
of August 22, 1951: 


Much to the surprise of no one, but to the 
great satisfaction of all in California, comes 
the news that the Golden State once more is 
the farm leader. With an income last year 
$2,300,000,000 we topped the previous 
returns by a good 6 percent and out- 
Towa, 


Aj 


Eye 


California's leadership in other phases 
farming are clear cut and worth noting. 
paid on farms in this State, for 
ple, are substantially above the national 
California farms enjoy a greater 
mechanization than those else- 
, probably most important of all, 


i 


tl 
Be 


i 


, the farmers of California and 
the entire Nation could never have achieved 
the enormous production of food, feed, and 
fibers whicl. have sustained much of the 
world in peace and war without the aid of 
that silent servant—electricity. With farm 

ut in our State continuing to expand 
there is every reason to expect that 1951 will 
again find California at the top of the list In 
farm production. 


Drive for Flood Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of August 16, 


flood insurance. I hope to have a chance 
to vote for legislation which will help 


immediately enact legislation which will 
provide for— 

First. Immediate indemnity to flood 
victims for a portion of their losses; 
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flood meeting came a recommendation for 
a Government supported plan. The pro- 
posal, developed later, would keep insurance 
in private hands with the risk underwritten 
by the Federal Government. 

The problem of flood insurance is cost. 
Obviously the only persons who will buy it 
are those exposed to flood, which leaves the 
companies with a high risk proposition. Un- 
less the cost can be held to a reasonable 
level, there is no point in talking about flood 
insurance. In advance of more definite in- 
formation we are guessing that this is a 
program requiring Federal support. So far, 
at least, private flood insurance rates have 
been wide of the mark. 

If the Government is to accept responsi- 
bility for ald on major flood losses it would 
be good business to sponsor an insurance 
plan. For the future, the insurance pre- 
miums would pay at least a substantial part 
of the cost of major floods. 

The plan for Government participation 
has been developed with considerable care. 
The job was ass'gned to Sam Roberts, the 
city director of research and budget, who 
worked closely with insurance men. Rec- 
ommendations follow the principle of the 
war damage insurance of the last war but 
they would give much more responsibility 
to the private companies. Properly, flood 
insurance should be included with fire and 
all related coverage in the companies’ poli- 
cies. Of course Government underwriting 
would probably involve rules that would re- 
dace the profits, but profit isn’t the first 
consideration. 

A vast section of American industry and 
population must be protected against devas. 
tating flood loss. Ths soundest protection is 
adequate flood control, but under the best 
circumstances that is the work of many years. 
In the meantime the 1951 flood has been a 
frightening spectacle to all the exposed peo- 
ple from coast to coast. Most of the larger 
inland cities are located on rivers. 

ahead to the finest flood control 
systems there will still be a place for flood 
insurance. There is no practical way to as- 
sure absolute protection against any conceiv- 
able flood. Farfetched as it may be, there 
is always the possibility of a flood bigger than 
anything seen before. 

Whether an insurance program is strictly 
private or supported by Government, the risk 
will be spread wide over many river valleys. 
With moderate rates it should produce very 
large income. The high risk comes only from 
the occasional disaster of the 1951 type. 

When you consider the part that insurance 
plays in our economy it is amazing that so 
many years have passed without adequate 
flood coverage. The negligence is in a class 
with the long failure to provide flood control. 

If private companies can provide the in- 
surance at reasonable rates, that’s fine. [If 
not, this is the time for Government to take 
hold. 


Constitutional Amendment To Clarify 
Treaty-Making Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, en- 
croachments by the executive branch of 
Government upon the powers reserved to 
the legislative branch under the Con- 
stitution are nothing new in American 
history, 
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cupant of the White House declared war 
in Korea. He did so without consulting 
the Congress. He accomplished this by 
calling the Korean war a police action. 

His predecessor in the White House 


treaties in 


Francisco. Japan was 
Se 


‘Then why is the contract planned for 
Western not a treaty in fact? 
Why is it not a treaty in exactly the 


same sense that the Japanese peace 
treaty is a treaty? 

The only difference I ca” see is that 
the treaty with Japan may ve ratified by 
the Senate, while the contract with 


the direct representatives of the people. 

President Roosevelt started this trend 

toward making treaties on his own re- 

. President Truman -has 
continued it. Treaties are now being 
made by the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State is an appointive offi- 
cer. He is not directly responsible to the 
people of the United States. 

The present situation is a measure of 
the success of those who seek to domi- 
nate the executive branch of govern- 
ment, in virtually every one of ‘its de- 
partments. Whatever its background, 
the treaty-making power rests today in 
irresponsible hands. The record of the 
State Department proves it. 

Our present freedom by no means 
pee ag @ guaranty of our future 


li 

This power to make treaties in the 
form of Executive agreements is becom- 
ing an accepted fact. The time is here 
for the elected representatives of the 
people to exercise the eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty. It must 
be exercised in connection with a single 
provision of the United States Constitu- 
tion. That provision was reasonable 
enough in the days before the break- 
down of constitutional checks and bal- 
ances on the treaty-making power, It 
says: 

All treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land. 


The language of this provision has 
been the subject of controversy among 
authorities on international law since the 
ratification of the Constitution by the 
Thirteen Original States. 

By the plain intent of the founding 
fathers, the Constitution of the United 


th 
pretation, it must hold equal status with 
the United States Constitution. 
We have an instance directly in point, 
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provide adequate guaranty against any 
abridgement of their liberties, either now 
or at some future time. - 

I have submitted the amendment in 


power. I have submitted it, too, in the 
belief that no man can foresee what 
some future Congress and some future 
administration might do. 


Wall Streeters and London Counting 
Houses Real Architects of Our Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
‘Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
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30, 1951, in the cumulative total since the 
commencement of the ECA programs for 


There are approximately 14,500 banks and 
institutions in the United States, 


total of letters of commitments issued to 
each were: 
Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. W................ $769, 830, 541 
City of New 
cf eee | SU 


206, 422, 885 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
ple of the Seventeenth District are 
greatly disturbed over current trends in 
national and international affairs ac- 
cording to the reports received from over 
600 constituents with whom I talked at 


Many persons criticized the State De- 
partment for interfering in our military 
strategy and told me they wonder if a 


why this Nation continues to spend 
money for weapons of war and yet our 
fighting men in Korea are not permitted 
to use those arms to defend themselves. 

The rising cost of living and soaring 
taxes are also foremost in the minds of 
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The complexity of the control pro- 
gram baffles many Seventeenth District 
businessmen and consumers alike who 
contend that the bulk of the regulations 
controlling prices and wages are not only 
difficult to understand but almost impos- 
sible to obey. 

An interpretation of these directives 


it almost impossible for them to con- 
tinue their business. 

Interest was shown in the new social- 
security law, new veterans’ legislation 
and the proposed tax-increase measure. 
The subject of draft deferments was 
often brought up, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that a uniform rule for 
induction coupled with a policy of indi- 
vidual attention being given each case 
should be established for the counties 
of the Seventeenth District if not for the 
entire State. 

Many personal problems were also pre- 
sented to me. From the opinions ex- 
pressed by the people I received much 
valuable information that will aid me in 
carrying out my congressional! duties. 

These opinions are valuable since they 
were presented without pressure and rep- 
resent the thinking of loyal citizens. 





Government Expenditures Soar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Gov- 
ernment expenditures this year, includ- 
ing the cost of the foreign-aid bill, have 
soared to a total of $90,000,000,000. This 
figure is only for the first 8 months of 
1951 with several appropriations bills 
still being considered by Congress, 

The President told the Nation in Jan- 
uary that we could get by on a $72,000,- 
000,000 budget which is now exceeded by 
$13,000,000,000. This proves to many 
of us that the budget submitted to Con- 
gress by the executive department does 
not tell the entire story behind Govern- 
ment expenditures each year. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the Federal Government has as 
hard a time sticking to its budget as 
does the average housewife in this period 
of rising prices. 

About $69,000,000,000 of this total 
amount will be used for defense and for- 
eign aid; $15,000,000,000 is allotted for 
frozen expenditures including pensions 
and similar items which vary little from 
year to year; $6,000,000,000 will be ap- 
plied to the interest on the national debt. 

KOREAN REHABILITATION 


Even if the fighting stops in Korea 
that country will continue to be expen- 
sive to us. It has been estimated that 
we have already spent $10,000,000,000 
to resist Communist aggression and to 
will be added future oscunaticn costs 
money needed to put Korea back 
on her feet. 
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distributing these and other goods. 


People Oppose Rearmament in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the way to peace is not through armed 
might. Reports reaching this country 
from the common people of Europe show 
very clearly that they live in fear of the 
rearming of Western Europe under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Such fear is under- 
standable after two devastating wars and 
still no peace. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
am including interesting excerpts of a 
letter from a lady in Germany, which 
appeared in the Sharon (Wis.) Reporter 
on August 30, and prepared by its able 
editor, Mr. Roy Ruehlman. It is from 
sources such as this the Members of 
Congress can really ascertain the facts 
about our foreign-aid programs. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Reporter is 
an article in which Representative LawRENcE 
Sire is quoted. “Communists promise 
bread and peace,” he said, in effect. “We 
give them guns for more war.” 

The effect this very thing has had on 


letter received some weeks ago ¥ 
Rota. The local Methodist ladies had helped 
a German family, by sending them clothing. 
Some correspondence has resulted from this 
Christian act. 

Addie Saenger’s outlook on life is pathetic, 
even now, when her family is better off than 


undernourished. 
Their clothing, in spite of all the patching, 
hardly holds together any more.” There is 


Here in America, we pour billions into 
Europe for its recovery. Yet Mrs. Saenger 
speaks for many of her people, perhaps, when 
she writes: 

“The conquering troops need much money. 


half of Germany’s tax money. Where should 
more come from, if the western powers 
should send more troops? Then we should 
be poorer yet than the Soviet Union. Should 
we fight for that? 

“Victorious troops need much room. To- 
day most of them live in our villages, with 
two and three rooms allotted a family. Our 
own people must live in barracks, 8 and 12 
to the room, Our tax money goes to pro- 
vide them maids, chauffeurs, bureaucrats, 
and luxurious home furnishings. * * * 

“Shall we help to destroy our country 
more? For we are living in the midst of the 
next battlefield. Should we consent to be 
put into uniform like the Russians beyond 
the Elbe? Shall we be forced to shoot our 
brothers? Shall we expose ourselves to the 
vengeance of the Russians when the Ameri- 
cans retreat? * * * 

“Do they think the Soviets will stay at 
the Elbe and stand at the Rhine? They will 
not stand at the Channel, either, and Eng- 
land should beware. If war should come 
again, the diplomats who brought on the 
chaos would also have to stand in the front 
lines.” 

Addie Saenger continued: “The common 
man everywhere does not want war. The 
kind folks who helped us through our hun- 
ger years by sending packages showed it. 

* * Our governments are puppets— 
lesser people, appointed to fill positions; in- 
fluenced to act for their own advantage and 
for those greater diplomats. Are they the 
embodiment of a very active devil?” 

Her spark of hope was exemplified thus: 
“Then there must be a spiritual power to 
work against him. A renewing of the world 
must come from within. Each individual 
must begin in his own heart to wrestle 
against the evils within. Everlasting peace 
cannot be produced with bombs and can- 
nons. The unfortunate chain of wars will 
continue until people become rational.” 


Rights of Postmasters 
EXTENSION Pag REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, Washington newspapers last 
_. evening reported a piece of news which I 


read with mixed emotions—amusement, 
bewilderment, and a tinge of anger. 

This news item concerned 
given before sessions of the National 
Association of Postmasters. 

I was amused because it seemed to me, 
reading the item, that someone had got- 
ten their speakers mixed, resulting in 
somewhat conflicting statements tossed 
at the postmasters. Then I was bewil- 
dered by the interpretation some of the 
speakers placed on United States stat- 
utes. My slight tinge of anger came 
later, after I had had time to think about 
the news item. 

According to one news report, Chair- 
man Robert Ramspeck, of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, “outlined to the post- 
masters just what they could and could 
not do under the so-called Hatch Act, 
which bars political activity by Federal 
Government employees.” 

This quite sensible bit of information 
was followed by: 

Joseph Lawler, Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, reminded the delegates they did not 
surrender all of their rights when they took 
their oaths as postmasters. 

“There is no law,” said Mr. Lawler, “which 
would prevent you from making a contribu- 
tion to a political party. There is no law 
that you cannot exercise your right to vote. 
There is no law to prevent you from sup- 
porting the man who appointed you and 
wherein your loyalty lies.” 

Many times, in the course of his address, 
Mr. Lawler stressed the importance of con- 
sidering the man who appointed them to 
their respective offices. 


Therein lies my amusement and my 
bewilderment, Mr. Speaker. 

How did it happen that Mr. Ram- 
speck and Mr. Lawler were scheduled as 
speakers at the same session of the post- 
masters’ convention, if they were to vary 
8d widely on what they told their audi- 
ence? Here was Mr. Ramspeck telling 
the postmasters of the limitations im- 
posed by the Hatch Act; and here was 
Mr. Lawler, in effect, telling the same 
postmasters to do right by our little Nell, 
there is no law against it. 

“Wherein your loyalty lies,” said Mr. 
Lawler. Some of those postmasters— 
many of whom have served long and 
faithfully—consider that their loyalty is 
due the American people, whom they 
were appointed to serve in their impor- 
tant posts, 

My tinge of anger was aroused when 
I read for a second time the last para- 
graph of that news story: 

Jack Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, told the postmasters that the Republi- 
cans are using vilification, libel, slander, and 
downright lies in an effort to promote them- 
selves into political power. 
gates that the Republicans were talking 
about them and asked them what they were 
going to do about it. 
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John Q. Citizen might say to himself: 
“Now look at this. The postmaster is 
fellow who is responsible for the opera- 
tion of the post office right here in my 
home town. He is the man who sees to 
it that the mail is delivered and sent ou’ 
on time, and who is the top dog, gener- 
ally, of the Post Office Department here 
in my town. Is he interested in me, as 
a customer, and in proper conduct of his 
business here; or is he interested in sup- 
porting the political ambitions of some- 
one over in the next county?” 

The postmaster himself, perhaps on 
the job for many years and doing a good 
job, too, might take this view: “Maybe 
I have been wrong all these years. May- 
be I was off the beam when I did my best 
to hold down expenses here in my own 
post office, trying to do my small bit 

holding down that postal deficit. 


the political party machine, not to the 
millions of Americans who use the postal 
system. I heard it myself, from a Deputy 
Postmaster General.” 





Federal Aid to Indiana Welfare 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend 





States which determine what the Federal 
Government may do. It is not a case of the 
Federal Government telling States what to 
do, unless the right to do so has been ex- 
pressly given to the Federal Government by 
the States. 


WHY SPEND IN THE DARK? 


The people of the State of Indiana have 
decided through their State legislature that 
they want welfare funds to be subject to 
public . They do not want all the 
details of individual relief cases made avail- 
able to everyone, but at the same time, they 
do not want a huge spending agency op- 
erating entirely in the dark. Actually, the 
secrecy of relief in individual cases is a myth 
im most cases. The butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker in the relief client's 
neighborhood all know he is on relief and 
to what extent. Usually investigators thor- 
oughly canvass a nran’s neighbors and friends 
to determine his eligibility for relief. The 
persons a relief client would have reason 
not to want to know his relief needs know 
them very well. 

But the wisdom of Indiana’s law Its not 
for Mr. Ewing to pass upon, nor for the 
Federal Government to pass upon. The peo- 
ple of Indiana are the boss and they have 
spoken through their legislature. They 
want welfare funds made a matter of public, 
not private business. 


CAN MR. EWING VETO? 


Some welfare officials are afraid that the 
average citizen, earning his own way, will 
raise a big commotion if he finds that a per- 
son whom he doesn't know is getting relief 
when he seems to be undeserving of it. Well, 
of course, the average citizen, earning his 
own way, has a perfect right to raise a com- 
motion if someone who is undeserving is 
getting aid. It is his money that is being 
spent. He worked for it and he was forced 
to turn it over to the Federal Government. 
Why shouldn’t he know for what purpose 
his money is being spent? 

The question before the people of Indiana 
is a legal question. Can Mr. Ewing, an indi- 
vidual in Washington, personally veto a law 
passed for Indiana’s own good by the peo- 
ple of this State? Have we come to a pass 
where State governments are governed by 
the flats, the ukases, memorandums, etc., of 
Ww bureaucrats? It is a question 
which the Federal courts must decide and 
decide quickly before the time arrives when 
Indiana cannot carry the whole relief load. 





A Free Press Must Be Kept Free if This 
Republic Is To Be Perpetuated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. the 


Speaker, 
framers of our Constitution knew what 
& suppressed press was because they were 
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petition the Government for redress of griev- 
ances. 


For 160 years we maintained this 
great right of liberty. The press has 
brought the news to the people in every 
corner of the country, and in thousands 
of cases the newspapers and magazines 
have been the only means of education 
of our citizens. I know in my own case, 
living in the great West, the only print- 
ed document we had was a monthly pa- 
per, called the Farm, Home, and Fire- 
side. It cost 25 cents annually and our 
whole neighborhood used the same copy. 

In recent times the newspapers and 
magazines have performed a giant task 
of informing the people about their af- 
fairs. In fact a few newspapers are in- 
dispensable in order to know the many 
great events that are happening daily. 

I do not think the American people 
want to muzzle this press. I think they 
want to keep it free and not have its 
freedom dispensed by a government for- 
eign to our own. The fact is that there is 
a great attempt being made at this very 
moment to muzzle this press and make it 
subservient to the views of the United 
Nations. In the Covenant of Human 
Rights shortly to come before the Senate 
of the United States, the United Nations 
has given a new definition of a “free 
press.” In the question of a free press 
this document reads: 

Everyone shall have the right to freedom 
of expression, subject to such limitations as 
are pursuant to law or are reasonable and 
necessary for the protection of national se- 
curity, public order, safety, health or morals, 
or the rights, freedoms, or reputations of 
others. 


Under this United Nations, a perfect 
enemy of this republic in disguise, it is 
to be the sole judge of whether a news- 
paper has violated the law. The law was 
concocted by the United Nations, and if 
the Senate adopts this covenant as they 
did the Charter of this dangerous Organ- 
ization, the question of whether an editor 
or newswriter has violated that law is 
not to be decided in our courts, but in a 
foreign court, the Court of the United 
Nations. 

You will at once see by referring to 
the definition above cited that a free 
press is.so hedged in with qualifications 
and exveptions and directives, that a 
free press will no longer exist. Do the 
American people want that? Well, they 
will get it if they complacently drift 
along under the guise of peace. Every- 
one wants peace, but what will peace 
amount to if to get it we must give up 
our liberties? Millions of good citizens 
of this country have been kept from 
thinking this United Nations action 
through. All they hear is that this great 
organization will bring peace if it is 
supported. That is, we will not have 
to go to war abroad, but will wake up 
and find we have to have a war here at 
home. American citizens who have de- 
voted their lives to the perpetuation of 
our own institutions which they have 
built through the wars with tears, sweat, 
and blood are not apt to give them up 
wien they realize they have been lulled 
to sleep by a false promise of peace. 

Right at this momeat the newspapers 
of the United States have a job to do, 


_ and I believe they will do it. They must 
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Government. There are millions 
citizens of this country willing 

time to give up our sovereign power 
they can have world peace. ‘rhere are 
however, a great many more American 
citizens who will fight to the last ditch 
before this Republic is wrecked by peace- 
makers and muddled-thinking directors 
of this world-government movement. 

This United Nations has had a great 
head start in the crusade to build a world 
government. They have had the Treas- 
ury of the United States behind them to 
hand over $50,000,000 annually to propa- 
gandize the churches, school children, 
and the people of the United States. The 
people are just now emerging into a 
renaissance from this indifference, and 
from now on the going of this anti- 
American organization is going to have 
rougher going. The greatest power the 
people have in this fight is the newspa- 
pers, My plea to the people is, Keep a 
free press and put up a fight for it when 
we can plainly see any attempt being 
made to muzzle it. 

That same mania for-’peace at any 
price came close to stopping the Revolu- 
tion here in America. Great numbers 
were willing to submit to the tyranny of 
England if they could only have peace. 
Fortunately for us today, who at this 
moment have liberty, there were a few 
men in 1776 who didn’t want that kind 
of peace. Patrick Henry, of Virginia, 
wrecked these Tories in his great speech 
on liberty, and that speech now rings in 
the ears of this generation. It ought to 
be committed to memory by every citizen 
of this Republic. If only our Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution 
could be circulated among the churches 
and our school children equal to the pres- 
ent circulation of the Universal Human 
Rights document, there would be no 
danger to fear from any quarter the de- 
struction of our form of government. 


Dilatory Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
date 158 years ago, in the year 1793, 
George Washington laid the cornerstone 
of the building in which we meet, the 
Capitol of the United States. 


cision of the Supreme Court under the 


But it is a fact. 

Today the other body in committee is 
discussing the so-called tidelands issue. 
Before the committee is the thrice- 
passed House bill which gives to the 


It is strange that among them are 
others who advocate taking away from 
the States the land which is theirs and 
giving that land to the 45 other States. 

It is rather in contrast to the situa- 
tion 158 years ago when two States vol- 
untarily gave their land to the several 
other States in the Union and today 
when representatives of the Federal 
Government are attempting to take 
away by force, if you please, the land of 
three States and then deliver that land 
to the several other States which have 
come into the Union. 

Today it is Louisiana, California, and 
Texas. Tomorrow which State—only 
God knows. 

The New Orleans States, which had 
conducted a consistent fight for consti- 
tutional government and whose editor, 
William H. Fitzpatrick, had been 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for his splen- 
did editorials on control 6f government 
by treaty, has again enlarged on this 
question of tidelands, which I submit 
for your 

It tells the story poignantly. 

Dimatory Tactics 

Solicitor General Philip B. Perlman is rub- 
bing salt into the wounds of Louisiana, 
Texas, and California. 

These States are clamoring to put their 
Offshore oil fields to work to supply vital 
defense needs, but are prevented from doing 
so by the Federal administration and its 
friends in 

That in itself has understandably chafed 
the States, but now Perlman is adding insult 
to injury by blaming them for sabotaging 
— that rightfully should be credited to 


Here is a skeleton history of the offshore 
oil situation: 


oil is taken is a matter for Congress 
late. The Court’s ruling prohibits oil ex- 


of the Interior Department, in all but one 
case has refused drilling permits in the off- 
shore area pending the enactment of feder- 
ally proposed enabling legislation which 
would delineate the Department's authority 
over offshore minerals decreed by the Court 
to be Federal property. There is no hope at 
this time that Congress can agree on such 
legislation. Neither House has passed on 
such a bill. 

6. However, the House has passed and sent 
to the Senate a bill that would clarify the 
ownership status of the oll and also of the 
underwater coastal lands. It is called the 
quit-claim bill. The States would get clear 
ownership of both land and accompanying 
minerals for as far out to sea as 3 miles from 
the coastal low-water mark. This bill has 
rested for more than a month in the Sen- 
ate’s Interior Committee, headed by Senator 
O’Manoney, Democrat, Wyoming. 

7 O’Manoney has sat on the House-passed 
bill, which is similar to the one that the 
Senate passed in 1946 and which was vetoed 
by President Truman, on the excuse that 
other more pressing defense matters have 
occupied his time. 

Against this background Solicitor Perlman 
writes a letter to Senator O’MaHoneEy saying 
that the States of Louisiana, Texas, and 
California are blocking development of the 
Offshore oil resources through dilatory 
tactics. 

Plentiful oil would start flowing in short 
order from the offshore fields if this action 
is taken: 

If Secretary of the Interior Chapman 
would authorize drilling permits in the off- 
shore area, as he did several months ago for 
one applicant who contended drilling was 
necessary to prevent wastage. 


The Late Middleton Beaman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to pay tribuce to the 
memory of the late Middleton Beaman, 
legislative counsel of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for 30 yeers. Mr. Beaman’s 
career is briefly summarized in the fol- 
lowing article from the September 1949 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal which manifests the high re- 
gard in which the legal profession of the 
country held Mr. Beaman: 

Mippteton Beaman: Docror or Laws 
(By Harry W. Jones, editor-in-charge) 
The recent retirement of Middleton Bea- 

man, after more than 30 years of continuous 
service as I>gislative counsel to the House of 
Representatives, provides the occasion for a 

account of the circumstances sur- 


lative development of the law of the United 
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An interesting article on the status of 


the present old-age security system by 
Earl Richert, a Scripps-Howard staff 
writer recently appeared in the press, 


up. It will come up under an open rule 
a copy of which I include as part of these 


permitting any germane amendment to 
be made. 
to the atten- 
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been at all the committee meet- 
it is they have 
subsidiary ques- 


of what it is that is intended by the person 
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Since the program started on January 1, 
1937, it has poured a net of $13,000,000,000 


im the case of a statute.” 


the majorty The most appropriate academic ceremony 
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Of 1949 was certainly the action of Columbia 
University at its last comamencement in con- 
ferring the degree of doctors of 


Practically all of this money, of course, 
has been spent for general expenses of Gov- 
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lately at the rate of about $1,500,000,000 a 
\ year, despite a 70-percent in- 
benefit payments to individ- 

on the first $3,600 of annual income, having 
started at 1 percent each on the first $3,000. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Old-Age Fund Thirteen Billion in I 0 U’s 
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Social-security-fund receipts in the year 


ending June 30 totaled $3,400,000,000, with 
$3,100,000,000 coming from social-security 
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fund. The Government by law must pay 
interest on money borrowed from the trust 
funds at a rate equivalent to the average in- 
terest it pays on all its securities. Last year 
the Government paid an interest rate of 2% 
percent under this formula. But now the 


and twelve billions since World 
social-security system has 
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payment to persons over 65 being $43.32 per 
month. Altogether, 82,000,000 persons now 
have some rights to benefits from the fund. 

Altogether, 82,000,000 persons now have 
some rights for benefits from the social-se- 


done. Senator Husert Humpnursr, Demo- 
crat, Minnesota, has introduced a bill to in- 
crease benefit payments by $5 per indi- 
vidual. 

Meanwhile the Senate has voted to increase 

contributions to State old-age re- 

lief programs by 83 per person. But so far 
the House has not acted on the proposal. 

At latest count there were 2,760,000 per- 
sons drawing old-age relief—more than are 
drawing social security. The average old- 
age relief payments are $43.11 a month— 
practically the same as the average social- 
security payment. But the old-age pay- 
ments vary widely, from a low of $18.39 per 
month in Mississippi to $67.52 in California. 

How long will it be before the rapidly in- 
creasing number of old people start draw- 
ing more out of the now $14,700,000,000 so- 
cial-security fund than the below-65 people 
pay in? The experts have been debating 
that for years, with no conclusion. It all 
depends on economic conditions and what 
Congress does. 


Retribution for the Katyn Forest Massacre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 390 to investigate the 
Katyn massacre of 4,000 Polish soldiers 


purportedly by the Russians, is just 
another of such ill-advised and bootless 


The minds of the Christian of 
the world reel before the a' crimes 
of the Russian gangland, but one must 

that the 
faith states clearly: 

That whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. 


Moreover, that though the mills of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


~ HON, JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an ad- 
dress by Rear Adm. Lamont Pugh, Sur- 
geon General of the Navy, delivered at 
the dedication ceremonies of the United 
States Naval Hospital in St. Albans, 
Long Island,’ N. Y., on August 15, 1951: 

We have gathered here at the midway 
mark of the twentieth century with a back- 
ground of circumstances very similar to 
those that tried the mettle of men and 
women during the days of the French Revo- 
lution. Of those days Charles Dickens 


“Tt was the best of times, it ras the worst 


the winter of despair.” . 

Those words written of a former era con- 
stitute a startlingly accurate picture of to- 
day. 

To rise above these uncertainties and con- 
tradictions, it is our duty to make as clear 
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were 1,500. beds and 1,150 patients o ‘ 

Thirty-seven ward buildings with 1,210 beds 

were built later. 

_ After the war, when we knew that the 

Brooklyn Naval Hospital site would be re- 
by the naval shipyard, the Federal 


looked to in a building; that it stand on the 
right spot; that it be securely founded; and 
that it be succeisfully executed.” Certainly 
that the first two of these conditions obtain 


executed, is our solemn responsibility and 
high privilege. 

I wish to congratulate and thank the archi- 
tects, York & Sawyer, who ably planned 
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In a sense we are rededicating this hospi- 
tal with its new parmanent facilities. As an 
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institution in different physical form it has 
already been dedicated by many brave men 


n 
ti 


who suffered a shattering of their 


We should moreover also rededicate our- 
aa the uniform the patient “has selves to continuing the struggle to crush 
I congratulate you, Captain Walker, u 


tally important purpose of these hospitals having been awarded the opportunity and 
is concerned with the training of physicians, privilege to command this wonderful ins 


dentists, Medical Service Corps personnel, 
nurses, and corpsmen for duty with service 


suffering and pain necessary. Although we 
tution after your tour of commendable duty 
in the Pacific theater of war. I extend best 
wishes to all officers, enlisted men, and 
civilian personnel on your most able staif. 


have recovered soundness of body and peace 
those aggressive forces which make this 
of aggression is still strong and must be re- 


physical and mental health, and who here 
of mind. 


and women who fell in their country’s serv- 


ice. 


aside from the paramount mission cannot forget that the font and inspiration 


treating injured or ill patients and of 
returning these patients to duty as expe- sisted with unremitting energy. 


by a military hospital, I want to have won a few minor battles in Korea, we 


wear 
come back to the several functions 


to 
to 


personnel at sea or in the field. It is my 
contention that it is no more reasonable to 


ditiously as circumstances will permit, a 
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ters in Washington will extend to you the 


sonnel of the medical departments of the best support, guidance, cooperation, and 


Sty, wmathes whale armed services in civilian hospitals than it counsel of which we are capable. 


It occurs to me that the dedication of this 


personnel for combat duty by having them hospital is, in a sense, comparable with the 


fly airplanes for a commercial airline. To 


in the first stanza of her poem, The Winds 


launching of a ship. Thus prompted, the 
thought expressed by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


must remain under military con- 


these functions effectively military 
trol. Our medical operations wust be inte- of Fate, strikes me as an appropriate one 


is reasonable to think of training aviation 
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pital as a means to give our fighting men 


grated closely with the operations of the to leave with you at this time, and so I 


PMA Promotes “Family-Type Farm” 
Meetings—For What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
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physicians would be largely 
commands. This, 


military 


e could not efficiently manage this or- 


ganization for the discharge of its specialized 


mission if, as has been advocated in certain 


Federal medical administration which would 

manage all or almost all Government hos- 

pitals. Such an administration would not 

be sensitive to changing combat needs. Our 
tside our 

think, would be inimical with our bringing 
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Meanwhile, in view of the 1952 campaign, Bill of Rights in the Constitution, as amend- 
pent. olan cme Shem Moke, Rigel orcr emg pa 


sion as the over-all 

organization of all agricultural 

Does this mean more or less of 

duplication of costly services to 
wan 


ing at? PMA appears to be due for expan- 
superimposed control 


what can be read between the lines, the meet- 
ings are more concerned with some new aids, 


and other agricultural agency programs 
serving the family-type farm and what 
farmers themselves could suggest to improve 
these ; 

First off, it was granted that 98 per cent 
of the farms are family-type farms. Thus 
the object appeared to simmer down to PMA . 
effectiveness for all farmers in this area. 
After listening to descriptions of PMA 


grams for a sleepy 45 minutes, the farmers 
appeared to question the need for such a 
meeting. 


They did not mention the fact that 1952 
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overrule the 
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Congress responsi- 
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attention under Executive Order 9835 was 
our country. Pur- 


regulations, an employee 

was held ineligible because 

was reasonable doubt as to his loyalty. 

He appealed, hearings were held, and the 
Gommission reaffirmed its determination that 

When the he was ineligible. Friedman appealed to 
investigation it does the courts. The district court refused to 
ppeal was then taken to 

uniformity in the appli- 

various laws and regulations. 


it but delivers the results interfere with the decision of the Civil Serv- 
to the department or agency ice Commission. A 


the 


denied employment without 
the Government of the 
those who informed against her 


requested the President to 
of Miss Bailey's complaint is 
method by which her activities 


for the ineligibility of any given 


these 
Miss Bailey was denied employment be- 


cause Government officials found reasonable 


The standard for ineligibility was changed 
grounds to believe her disloyal. 


from that of the war service regulations of 
1942 and made to depend on reasonable 
grounds to believe that an individual is now 
of the Loyalty Review Board. Not lon 

the Supreme Court refused to 

action of the circuit court. 

government service by its sympathizers.” 
This justifies the President’s Executive or- 
executive branch of the Government to 


that of Miss Dorothy Bailey in which the 
circuit court upheld the modus operandi 


war service regulation which permits the 
tive Order 9835 setting up a procedure for 
establishing loyalty boards in all Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, providing 
for the FBI to furnish them with pertinent 
material regarding employees and appli- 
cants, giving individuals the right to appeal 
from loyalty board decisions to the heads of 
departments or agencies, and giving a fur- 
ther right of appeal from such decisions to 
the Loyalty Review Board whose duty was 
also to provide-rules and regulations for the 
loyalty investigations and the determination 
of eligibility for Government employment. 
The Attorney General was directed to pre- 
pare a list of subversive organizations, mem- 
bership in which might constitute one of 
disloyal. This standard has been recently 
changed by Executive Order 10241 dated April 
28, 1951, which restores the old standard of 
1942. 
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subversive organization is an informed mem- 
bershi 


Appellant did not a 
cial sense, “but,” says the court “th 


question is whether she 
one.” * * © “We are 


cision whether individual rights - 
volved, and we must then weigh the sum of 
those rights, if there be any, against the in- 
exorable necessities of the Government.” 
This, as a matter of fact, is what concerns 
this session this morning. 

Let me quote further from the majority 
opinion of the circuit court. Justice Pretty- 
man said: “Never in our history has a Gov- 
ernment administrative employee been en- 
titled to a hearing of the quasi-judicial type 
upon his dismissal from Government serv- 
ice. That record of a hundred and sixty 
years of Government administration is the 
sort of history which speaks with great 
force. It is pertinent to repeat in this con- 
nection with the Lloyd-La Follette Act, spon- 
sored and enacted by advocates of a merit 
classified Government service, expressly de- 
nies the right to such a hearing. More- 
over, in the acute and sometimes bitter his- 
toric 100-year contest over the wholesale 
summary dismissal of Government em- 
ployees, there seems never to have been a 
claim that, absent congressional limitation, 
the President was without constitutional 
power to dismiss without notice, hearing, or 
evidence; except for the question as to offi- 
cials appointed with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.” 

One of the best results of the loyalty pro- 
gram has been to discourage Communist 
sympathizers from trying to get Govern- 
ment jobs. In this time of stress and po- 
tential infiltration of Russian agents, we 
are justified in taking every precaution to 
protect our safety and security. 

There has been considerable misrepresen- 
tation of the way in which the President's 
loyalty program has worked. Some critics 
have stated that college students are afraid 
to attend speeches made by well-known 
Communists and are afraid to join organi- 
gations of an extreme or radical nature. 

Let me take this opportunity to say that, 
so far as I am aware, no one has been 
branded as disloyal or rated ineligible for 
Government employment simply because 
when he was in college he joined a radical 
organization or expressed radical opinion in 
debate. We all know cases of young men 
who joined organizations in college which 
have appeared to us to be more or less un- 
patriotic and tinged with disloyalty, but who, 
when they were a little older and wiser and 
had become informed as to the nature of the 
organization, had ceased to take any active 
part or interest in it. 

The Loyalty Review Board has carefully 
followed the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that it is only when membership in a 
questionable or subversive organization is 
clearly an informed membership and also an 
active membership that the weight of evi- 
dence is likely to be conclusive in raising 
reasonable doubt of the individual's loyalty. 
After a man has graduated from college and 
is seeking a Government job, it is fair to 
assume that his active membership in a 


After qreauatht from college an individ- 


ernment service a considerable number of 
undesirables, the President's loyalty program 
has promoted the security of the Government 
in this time of stress without trampling on 
the rights of individuals. It has, for the 
first time in our history, made it possible for 
Government employees and applicants for 
Government positions to have at least two 
heafings before carefully selected panels 
while being attended themselves by attorneys 
or representatives of their choosing. The 
privilege of working for the Government has 
not be denied to its citizens unless a panel 
of impartial members of loyalty boards, after 
giving them a chance to be heard and to 
present fully their side of the case, has de- 
cided the question of eligibility and found 
the individual ineligible for that privilege. 
In conclusion, let me once more remind 
you that the subject of this general session— 
The Protection. of Individual Rights and 
Government Security in Times of Stress— 
covers a very broad field, most of which has 
nothing to do with the Loyalty Review Board 
because that Board is not concerned with the 
rights of any individual who is not in the 
Government service unless he is applying for 
admission to that service. The Loyalty Re- 
view Board is only concerned with the pro- 
tection of those rights which have been 
granted to individuals by acts of 
and Executive orders relating to the privilege 
of working for the Government. 


Rt. Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


presented. by Rt. Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sher- 
lock, archdiocesan superintendent of schools 
and former curate at St. Mary’s Ch 
the annual holy hour of the Society 
St. Vincent de Paul in the Archdiocese 
Boston, held Sunday in St. Mary's Church, 
printed below. 

The entire discourse 
day's Telegram- 
complimentary comments made by 
who heard the former St, Mary's curate 


sent the talk at the holy hour in observance 
of Ozanam Sunday. 

Monsignor Sherlock conducted the holy 
hour, the intention of which was to ask God's 

on the efforts of all Vincentians 
throughout the world and to pray for the 
beatification of Frederic Ozanam, founder of 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

In his talk Monsignor Sherlock told Vin- 
centians that in view of the dwelling of God 
within their souls, they should strive to 
make more vivid and clear the meaning of 
this doctrine in their daily lives. 

The complete text follows: 

“ ‘Know you not that you are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?’ (I Corinthians iii: 16.) 

“At this moment we are in the middle of 
one of the more precious hours of our lives. 
Our days are crowded with the demands 
living. Business, the concerns of 
demands of those projects in whi 
engaged, the very exactions of our 
tions, make thinking difficult while praye! 
and meditation take on the semblance of 
the impossible. This afternoon, despite the 
claims upon us, we have come together in 
this beautiful place to pause awhile, to adore 
God in the Blessed Sacrament and to medi- 
tate a little. We see the discrepancies be- 
tween our actual lives and the pattern set 
for us by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and with resolution, and at least some con- 
fidence, we set ourselves to the task of mak- 
ing our lives conform more closely with the 
will of God. 

“We come together also as men with a 
great tradition and, in a reminiscent mood, 
we trace our lineage back to a brilliant figure 
of a century ago whose Zeal with tolerance, 
whose brilliance with understanding, whose 
enthusiasm, erudition, eloquence, and exact- 
ness were the handmaidens of goodness and 
sanctity. In the midst of our meditation 
we pray that the Church may, one day soon, 
recognize, with the splendor of beatification, 
the founder of our society, Antoine—Fred- 
eric Ozanam. 

“The text I chose, that likens us to tem- 
ples and that bluntly says that God dwells 
within us, is an ancient text. It claims the 
same antiquity as all those other quotations 
from St. Paul that we know and love so 
well and yet the words have a challenging 
ring. The sentence says so much that we 
stagger a little under its impact. We tend, 
in our lack of realism, to think of God at a 
distance yet St. Paul makes our heart a 
home and puts God there as its rightful 
tenant. 

“Years ago, when we were much younger, 
we were bothered by a catechism question 
that caused our fancies to leap into images 
of God moving through the atmosphere 
around us. W> were asked where God was. 
And with brevity that was accurate, and 


answer “God is everywhere.” 

of the mills and factories where our fathers 
worked and said “God is there.” We thought 
of the streets and passageways of our city 
or town and said “God is there, too.” We 
thought of fields where we played, the rivers 
where we swam, the air where only bids 
could make their way. We let our imagina- 
run out among the planets, through 
the distant vistas of sun-drenched days and 
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surgeon he will bring God 
vic life of the city he will be bringing 


meet the patient and the 


operating room. If my neigh- 


Sean God will walk the lonely 
cues of the city with him during the 


of early morning. 


works with children and youth 


of the most high. 
“When we read the history of the begin- 


cna assist im every transaction of his 
ning of the church, like many another com- 


to me 
as he 
the 
“This living of God within us is so real 


the literal truth because he is a temple of 
God, a bearer of the Holy Spirit. 
that you would be logical, if not conven- 


kn Tats again is no pious figure. 
who has chosen to live within him at a 


tional, to genuflect before this neighbor of 
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Historians, with 
behaves. Our Lord 


id you can’t gather 
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ty. The fact seems as- 


or 
He 


doctor, and a group of 
thered about a Leader in 


“There were a few unimportant people, 
an obscure part of a Roman province in 


a tax collector, a 
fishermen who ga’ 


fact was the most impressive evidence of 
“And yet in the light of this doctrine of 
“There is a point that follows from what 


you think of the first little group cherishing 


the other side of thie God in their hearts, moving through the 


‘we examine the man who tries 


lands that form the Mediterranean Basin, 
carrying God from house to house, from 
town to town, allowing God to speak through 
their tongues and through the examples of 


their daily lives, it is not too surprising that 
the religion of the empire changed from 


paganism to Christianity in so short a time. 


On the contrary, recognizing the doctrine of 
the indwelling, it may seem strange that the 


transition took so long. These saints of old 
lows essence.’ What this means is that you 


ao can tell the nature of a thing or of a person 
how 1 
when 


not pass over lightly. There is an Old philo- 
counsels of his sophical postulate that says, ‘operation fol- 


did not live of themselves. They could say 
step. with St. Paul ‘I live, now not I; but Christ 


se liveth in me.’ 
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will never know it until one day they are told 
it by God Himself in their own particular 
judgment. 

“Having God in one’s soul, and then liv- 
ing the life consistent with having God in 
one’s soul, is our way of cooperating with 
God to extend His kingdom on earth, Peo- 
ple must be better for having known us. 
In fact, God must enter the souls of others 
because we are literally God-bearers who 
have brought God in our souls to others. 

“Our own lives change miraculously if we 
appreciate this doctrine. I shall never be 
alone again. If I am marooned in the most 
remote wilderness I may have God with me. 
I need not say ‘Oh, if I could only get to a 
church to pray close to God.’ 

“I need talk with no distant power but 
rather look within myself and find the Cre- 
ator of all things there within me. 

“If 1 face a crisis in my life, in business 


and His presence is, greater 6 
the actual grace to do good is before me 
within my heart helps me to increase th 
virtue of the deed. 

“If I have been able to stir 
minds some realization of the 
of this fact that God dwells within us, 


will dwell in you and walk among you; and 
I will be your God, and you shall be my peo- 
ple.” 


Rural Electrification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Electric Cooperative held in 
Mo., on Friday, September 7, 1951: 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to meet 
here today with the Crawford Electric Co- 


Power Administration have accomplished in 
making available electric power to millions 
wi 


light and power—the famous Pearl Street 
station in New York—started operation less 
than 70 years ago. 

The demand for electricity has grown con- 
etantly since that date. No other source of 
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The REA itself took a broader view of its 
function. It saw its duty to be in the direc- 
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proved for a total of nearly $2,500,000,000 to 

over 1,000 borrowers. Ninety-two percent of 

borrowers are cooperatives. These bor- 
rural 


unable to secure an adequate supply of power 
at a sufficiently low rate, or when a saving 
would result. Only 18 percent of loans have 
been made for this i 
‘The has been so successful 
that it has served as a stimul 


the Bonneville Power Ad- 
Grand Coulee, and Hoover Dam 


ating plants. This is 20 percent of the total. 
XCVII—App.——362 


In addition to the REA, one Federal 


energy ted at the reservoir proj- 

ects of the Army Corps of Engineers in Ar- 

. Kansas, and Missouri 

south of the Missouri River, and Texas and 
north of the San Antonio River. 

The commendable objective of the South- 


widespread use of the surplus electric power 

and energy generated at the reservoir proj- 

ects in the area at the lowest possible rates 

to consumers consistent with sound busi- 

ness principles.” To this end its program 

includes the negotiation of power sales con- 
wi 


ticularly noted, privately owned companies. 


facilities to insure and maintain reliable 
service to customers. At present SPA has 
three projects which in 1950 generated a total 
417,000,000 kilowatt-hours with sales to- 
$2,307,000. Ninety-three percent of 
sales were to 4 private-utility companies 
and 7 percent to 8 rural electric co-ops and 
one municipality. 
Public and private power interests can 
work together, although as you know by your 
own , private power has shown 


experience 
little willingness to cooperate in Missouri. 


utilities for integration and interconnection 
of facilities. Under this 20-year contract, the 
utilities will distribute SPA power to Fed- 
eral preference customers, namely, rural co- 
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rural lines have been actually retarded here 
im Missouri as well as in Minnesota, Utah, 
and the Dakotas, due to inadequate power 
supplies. 

Missouri co-ops are facing power short- 
ages, and if the power to satisfy the grow- 
ing needs of Crawford Electric and other 
co-ops is to be available, it will be essential 
that the present plans of the Sho-Me Power 
Cooperative, which serves you, be carried 
out. These plans call for construction of 
an intercon transmission system 
which will make available low-cost power 
from the Government’s Norfolk Dam in Ar- 
kansas, and from the Central Electric Power 
Cooperative, of Linn., Mo., of which Sho- 
Me is a member. In order to get full benefit 
from the hydro-steam combination and 
from the transmission line interconnections, 
@ lease-operating agreement has been worked 
out with the SPA. The SPA has agreed to 
operate and maintain the new transmission 
grid at a rental sufficient to amortize the 
loan. If the system can be completed as 
planned and the SPA agreement carried out, 
substantial savings in power costs will result 
for Crawford Electric and other co-ops. 

To provide for Missouri’s growing power 
needs, it is also essential that the SPA’s 
program for transmission lines known as 
the western Missouri project be completed. 
This was attacked in Congress on 
the grounds that the proposed lines were 
duplications and that the area was already 
adequately served. Obviously neither of 
these contentions are supported by the facts. 
The area does need additional facilities and 
also desparately needs a dependable source 
of electric energy at a reasonable cost. De- 
spite my vigorous opposition, an amend- 
ment was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives denying the use of funds for the 
completion of this project. Fortunately, 
this crippling amendment was rejected in 
the Senate and has been eliminated by the 
conference committee report of the bill. 
However, the $1,500,000 requested to com- 
plete this project have been reduced to 
$810,600. At this point, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how much this drastic reduction will 
delay final completion of the western Mis- 
souri projec. 

The various electrification programs in 
which the Federal Government has taken 
part have done a great deal to strengthen the 
American economy, particularly, as we have 
seen here, American agriculture. Electricity 
has increased productivity tremendously. 
Prom 1935 to 1948, the index of gross pro- 
duction per farm worker, for example, shot 
up from 95 to 152, or 60 percent, an average 
increase of more than 4 percent per year. 
During the same period the manufacturing 
and mining index per worker rose from 93 to 
121, or 30 percent. A large part of this in- 
crease must certainly be attributed to the 
increased availability of electric power. 
There are now literally hundreds of uses of 
electricity on the farm, only a few of which 
I have mentioned. Not only has electrifica- 
tion made farm operation more efficient, it 
has often resulted in better food products 
and more sanitary conditions. Nowhere is 
this more in evidence than in the dairy in- 
dustry, which has benefited enormously from 


The increased use of electricity due to 
public and cooperative power projects has 
done more than increase the productivity of 
electric power consumers. Its benefits have 
been far reaching. Farmers’ income and 
wealth have been increased. The purchase 
of countless electric appliances, tools, and 
other equipment has been a boon to small- 
town merchants and farm-supply stores, and 
to manufacturers and distributors of these 
items as well. Little wonder that REA has 
received such widespread support. 
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will never know it until one day they are told 
it by God Himseif in their own particular 
judgment. 

“Having God in one’s soul, and then liv- 
ing the life consistent with having God in 
one’s soul, is our way of cooperating with 
God to extend His on earth. Peo- 
ple must be better for having known us. 
In fact, God must enter the souls of others 
because we are literally God-bearers who 
have brought God in our souls to others. 

“Our own lives change miraculously if we 
appreciate this doctrine. I shall never be 
alone again. If I am marooned in the most 
remote wilderness I may have God with me. 
I need not say ‘Oh, if I could only get to a 
church to pray close to God.’ 

“I need talk with no distant power but 
rather look within myself and find the Cre- 
ator of all things there within me. 

“If 1 face a crisis in my life, in business 
or in matters of the soul, I never face it 
alone. If I am confronted by temptation, 
God comes with me up to the very point 
where I make my decision. If I choose the 
temptation and the matter is serious then 
Goa leaves because I pushed Him out. If I 
choose the right, God remains within me, 
and His presence is, greater than before. If 
the actual grace to do good is before me God 
within my heart helps me to increase the 
virtue of the deed. 

“If I have been able to stir up in your 
minds some realization of the 
of this fact that God dwells within us, I 
shall be very happy. For this knowledge 
will affect your lives as little else can and 
your lives being changed, the world about 
you must necessarily change, too. It is a 
truism to say, “You can change the world,’ 
provided God moves with you through the 
highways and byways of tomorrow, seeking 
those for whom He died, teaching dnd ex- 
horting through the example of your own 
Christian lives. God Himself hath said it: 
"You are the temple of the living God—I 
will dwell in you and walk among you; and 
I will be your God, and you shall be my peo- 
ple.” 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


Mo., on Friday, September 7, 1951: 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to meet 
here today with the Crawford Electric Co- 


plans for future action. 

All of you have certainly heard it said 
many, many times that we live in an 
electricity. This is a truism that we 


light and power—the famous Pearl Street 
station in New York—started operation less 
than 70 years ago. 

The demand for electricity has grown con- 
etantly since that date. No other source of 
light is even considered for modern illumi- 
nation. The use of electricity for cooking 


production of aluminum, would be impos- 
sible without large amounts of electric power. 

This growth of the use of electricity in the 
past 70 years is truly phenomenal. But it 
should be recalled that up to 15 years ago 
th~ farmers of the Nation were almost com- 


without this great source of light and power. 
The annual survey of the REA on. the num- 
ber of farms that are electrified cated 
that cn June 30, 1950, a little 


then, rural electrification has kept growing. - 


Today there are only about 800,000 farms 
to be electrified. 

From 1935 and the beginning of the REA 

program, more than 4,500,000 farms have 


Nearly 60 percent of these 4,500,000 farms 
have received their electricity as a result 
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tional average but more than that of our 
neighboring States of Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma. The challenge now is to electri- 
fy the remaining farms. With the fine ex- 
ample of such groups as the Crawford Elec- 
tric as a guide, there is little doubt 
that it will be done. 

What has brought about this remarkable 


was done in August 1935, a much more use- 
ful and extensive electrification program 
could be carried out. This action estab- 


pointed a special committee to make a survey 
of the extent to which further development 
of rural electrification might be brought 
about promptly im cooperetion with REA. 
Their report, released on July 24, 1935, sug- 
gested that there were few farms requiring 
electricity that were not being served—this 
at a time when 89 percent of American farms 
were without electric that any 
additional rural customers must come largely 
from those using electricity for household 
purposes. This industry report suggested the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 of Federal funds 
for the construction of 78,000 miles of new 


tomers. Little attention was paid to rates in 
this report. : 

The REA itself took a broader view of its 
function. It saw its duty to be in the direc- 
tion of making low-cost power available to 
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would result. Only 18 percent of loans have 
been made for this purpose. 
. REA 


In addition to the REA, one Federal 


Administra- 
tion is the marketing agent for electric power 


and energy generated at the reservoir proj- 
ects of the Army Corps of Engineers in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Kansas, and Missouri 
south of the Missouri River, and Texas and 
Oklahoma north of the San Antonio River. 

The commendable objective of the South- 
western Power Administration has been 
stated as follows: “To encourage the most 
widespread use of the surplus electric power 
and energy generated at the reservoir proj- 
ects in the area at the lowest possible rates 
to consumers consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles.” To this end its program 
includes the negotiation of power sales con- 
tracts with Federal agencies, public bodies, 
rural electric co-ops, and, it should be par- 
ticularly noted, privately owned companies, 
Its program also includes the construction of 
transmission lines, substations, and related 
facilities to insure and maintain reliable 
service to customers. At present SPA has 
three projects which in 1950 generated a total 
of 417,000,000 kilowatt-hours with sales to- 
talling $2,307,000. Ninety-three percent of 
the sales were to 4 private-utility companies 
and 7 percent to 8 rural electric co-ops and 
one municipality. 

Public and private power interests can 
work together, although as you know by your 
own experience, private power has shown 
little willingness to cooperate in Missouri. 
One notable event that demonstrates the 
possibility and effectiveness of cooperation 
was the contract signed in July 1950 be- 
tween the EPA and two Oklahoma private 
utilities for integration and interconnection 
of facilities. Under this 20-year contract, the 
utilities will distribute SPA power to Fed- 
eral preference customers, namely, rural co- 
ops and municipal and other Government 
installations. 


It should be recognized that the REA in 
itself is a good example of the way in which 
public and private power interests merge. 
The borrowers of REA funds are not Govern- 
ment agencies. And their entire equip- 
ment—electric wire, meters, transformers 
and all—are privately owned. REA itself 
does not own, operate, or control a single 
piece of electric equipment. As many per- 
sons have noted, private enterprise aens 

ex- 
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rural lines have been actually retarded here 
in Missouri as well as in Minnesota, Utah, 
and the Dakotas, due to inadequate power 
supplies, 

Missouri co-ops are facing power short- 
ages, and if the power to satisfy the grow- 
ing needs of Crawford Electric and other 
co-ops is to be available, it will be essential 
that the present plans of the Sho-Me Power 
Cooperative, which serves you, be carried 
out. These plans call for construction of 
an interconnecting transmission system 
which will make available low-cost power 
from the Government's Norfolk Dam in Ar- 
kansas, and from the Central Electric Power 
Cooperative, of Linn., Mo., of which Sho- 
Me is a member. In order to get full benefit 
from the hydro-steam combination and 
from the transmission line interconnections, 
@ lease-operating agreement has been worked 
out with the SPA. The SPA has agreed to 
operate and maintain the new transmission 
grid at a rental sufficient to amortize the 
loan. If the system can be completed as 
planned and the SPA agreement carried out, 
substantial savings in power costs will result 
for Crawford Electric and other co-ops. 

To provide for Missouri's growing power 
needs, it is also essential that the SPA’s 
program for transmission lines known as 
the western Missouri project be completed. 
This program was attacked in Congress on 
the grounds that the proposed lines were 
duplications and that the area was already 
adequately served. Obviously neither of 
these contentions are supported by the facts. 
The area does need additional facilities and 
also desparately needs a dependable source 
of electric energy at a reasonable cost. De- 
spite my vigorous opposition, an amend- 
ment was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives denying the use of funds for the 
completion of this project. Fortunately, 
this crip amendment was rejected in 
the Senate and has been eliminated by the 
conference committee report of the bill. 
However, the $1,500,000 requested to com- 
plete this project have been reduced to 
$810,600. At this point, it is difficult to ceter- 
mine how much this drastic reduction will 
delay final completion of the western Mis- 
souri project. 

The various electrification programs in 
which the Federal Government has taken 
part have done a great deal to strengthen the 
American economy, particularly, as we have 
seen here, American agriculture. Electricity 
has increased productivity tremendously. 
From 1935 to 1948, the index of gross pro- 
duction per farm worker, for example, shot 
up from 95 to 152, or 60 percent, an average 
increase of more than 4 percent per year. 
During the same period the manufacturing 
and mining index per worker rose from 93 to 
121, or 30 percent. A large part of this in- 
crease must certainly be attributed to the 
increased availability of electric power. 
There are now literally hundreds of uses of 
electricity on the farm, only a few of which 
I have mentioned. Not only has electrifica- 
tion made farm operation more efficient, it 
has often resulted in better food products 
and more sanitary conditions. Nowhere is 
this more in evidence than in the dairy in- 
dustry, which has benefited enormously from 
electrical milking machines, feed processors, 
butter- and cheese-making machinery, and 
efficient refrigeration. 

The increased use of electricity due to 
public and cooperative power projects has 
done more than increase the productivity of 
electric power consumers. Its benefits have 
been far reaching. Farmers’ income and 
wealth have been increased. The purchase 
of countless electric appliances, tools, and 
other equipment has been a boon to small- 
town merchants and farm-supply stores, and 
to manufacturers and distributors of these 
items as well. Little wonder that REA has 
received such widespread support. 
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Supreme Court involved only one 
versy, namely, whether the States of 
Federal Government had jurisdiction 

over lands submerged by the open ocean. 
The Court rules that such lands had always 
been within the domain of national sov- 
ereignty. 

Much has been said in this argument ahout 
the State boundaries and the 3-mile limit. 
That the oceanward boundaries of any State 
or nation are an attribute of national 
sovereignty is demonstrated by the fact that 
the 3-mile limit was fixed in international 
law at a time when 3 miles was the distance 
a cannon ball could be shot from a seven- 
teenth-ceniury cannon. Under the Federal 
Constitution, the States cannot wage war. 
Only the United States can do that. 

In our time, however, a cannon can shoot 
much further than 3 miles. In September 
1945 President Truman issued a proclama- 
‘tion asserting jurisdiction for the United 
States and all its people over the Continental 
Shelf which is an area that extends beneath 
the open ocean in some places as far as 100 

_ miles from shore. 

That State boundaries mean nothing to 
those who are seeking to gain control of the 
wealth beneath the open ocean for certain 
coastal States is indicated by the fact that 
the so-called quitclaim bill now pending in 

asserts that the coastal States are 
entitled to claim this area. It also attempts 
to vest in each coastal State a minimum 
“out” in all the revenues to be derived from 
the Continental Shelf. 

Thus the record clearly shows that what 
is represented as a raid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on State property is in fact a raid 
by the coastal States upon lands which are 


H 


open ocean comes at a time when all 

taxpayers of all the States are digging deep 
into their pockets to maintain the military 
power, naval and air, sufficient to defend the 
ocean. The $59,000,000,000 National 
Defense Appropriation Act, the burden of 
which will be borne by people in every county 
and city of the United States, is a sufficient 
Teason, it seems to me, why Congress should 
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a single oil well. 


passed, it would enable drill- 
exploration to be re- 





Drive Politics Out of the Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the House of Representatives pass¢d 
H. R. 2982, increasing postal rates. To- 
day, the House begins consideration of 
measures to increase pay for postal em- 
ployees. 

The cperatine deficit of the Pos* Office 
Department for recent years has ex- 
ceeded a half billion dollars annually. 
The bill we passed yesterday is expected 
to bring in additional postal revenue for 
fiscal 1952. However, the bills, which are 
exnected to pass, raising the pay of post 
office employees, will increase the cost of 
the Post Office Department by approxi- 
mately $250,000,000. 

During the debate on these post office* 
measures, the question of efficiency and 
economy of operation of the Post Office 
Department. has played a prominent 
part. It has been argued that the post 
office service should be operated in a 
businesslike and efficient manner. On 
the other hand, it has been argued that 
the Post Office Department should not 
be expected to pay its own way because 
it is a public service. 

This is a basic question upon which 
the policy of the Congress has never been 
too clear. I believe it is important that 
this policy should be clarified. This is 
particularly so in the light of the rapidly 
increasing intrusion of the Government 
into many fields of activity hitherto left 
to our citizens in private enterprise in 
this country. If the Government is to 
engage in business, should not its opera- 
tions be condutted in an efficient and 
businesslike manner? 

Because of the foregoing, it seems to 


and penetrating investigation should be 
made by the Congress of the’ Post Office 
Department in line with the recommen- 
dation in the minority report on H. R. 
2982, being House Report 547 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
However, it seems to me that recommen- 
dation does not go far enough. It urges 
a review of subsidies to special segments 
of our population, the general efficiency- 
of the Post Office Department, and the 
accounting system by which costs and 
revenues are recorded. It seems to me 
that such an investigation should ex- 
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plore the basic and fundamental prob- 
lem which underlies the foregoing and 
other aspects of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; namely, the extent to which poli- 
tics controls the operation of the Post 
Office Department. 

The country was shocked by the dis- 
closure of the sale of post-office jobs in 
the State of Mississippi by the Demo- 
cratic Committee of Mississippi. The 
Investigations Committee of the Senate 
condemned these practices in no uncer- 
tain terms. That committee criticized 
the Post Office Department for its failure 
to notice and take action with respect 
to this corrupt and illegal sale of Fed- 
eral jobs. The committee, in its con- 
clusion No. 7 contained in Senate Report 
445 of the Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, found as follows: 

7. The Post Office Department is primarily 
responsible for selecting applicants for post- 
office positions from the civil-service eligible 
lists. If, as in this case, the Post Office 
Department seeks the advice and recommen- 
dations of the Miscissippi Democratic Com- 
mittee or any other group or individual, it 
cannot avoid its responsibility for failing to 
appoint qualified personnel in a legal and 
Froper manner. The testimony is in con- 
flict as to what, if any, actual notice the 
Post Office Department might have had con- 
cerning the sale of post office jobs in Mis- 
sissippi prior to the public disclosures in 
this case. However, in view of the wide- 
spread and open selling of these jebs in Mis- 
sissippi over a long period of time, the Post 
Office Department, by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence, should have discovered 
and put an end to this illegal practice long 
before the matter was brought to public at- 
tention in February 1951. The Post Office 
Department did, however, act vigorously and 
promptly to uncover the sale of postal jobs 
after the matter was brought to its attention 
by Congress. 

There are indications that the use of 
the Post, Office Department for political 
purposes, and the exaction of contri- 
butions from applicants to postmaster- 
ships to political campaign funds, is not 
confined to the State of Mississippi. I 
regret to say that my own State of Mich- 
isan, which has prided itself on clean 
politics, seems also to be besmirched 
with what I regard as improper activ- 
ities on the part of a political commit- 
tee. There has come into my hands a 
letter on the stationery of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Mich- 
igan, addressed to an applicant for a 
position as postmaster, which reveals in 
a more subtle and less obvious way a 
policy on the part of the Democratic 
State Central Committee of Michigan 
to exact contributions from applicants 
for positions in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I include that letter at this point 
in my remarks. For obvious reasons, 
I have deleted. names, dates, and places 
which might serve as a foundation for 


COMMITTEE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Mich. 


National Committeewoman: 

Our State chairman has just recommended 
your appointment as postmaster of . 
Mich., to ———— +———. As you know, there 
are still several steps to be taken before 
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your appointment is finally confirmed, but 
judging from past experience you can now 
be reasonably sure of the final appoint- 


to being 
I received my rate from the 
Commission, 


and was No. 1 


A further indication of the moral con- 
sequences of the injection of politics 
into what ought to be an efficient public 
service is 


from Senator Homer Fercuson to a 
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American Young People Are Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 


ing these days more than most of us 
realize. 


Evidence of this is a letter which I have 
received from 15-year-old Marie Genest 
of Waterville, Maine. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to her letter, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATERVILLE, Marne, September 17, 1951. 
Mrs, MarcarEr Cuase SMITH, 

United States Senate, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mus. Smtr: I am 15 years old and 
attend my second year at the Waterville 
High School. 

I am also very much interested in the 
world of tomorrow and it’s people. 

I think that unfunny funny books do very 
much damage and little if any good to Amer- 
ican youth. 

I ask you to please bring it up before the 
Senate for me. 

spac ~ ta 

‘ours respectfully, 
(Miss) Marre Genesr. 


Weekly Domestic Round-Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 
Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


the.average man on a bus or housewife in the 
kitchen and the chances are they'll reply: 


“and molasses.” 
never taken that old- 








dustrial and pigments, 
the refining of metals and in almost all 
chemical 

. It is essential in the of food- 
stuffs, , soaps and detergents, cloth- 
ing, containers, and materials. 


each man, woman, and child,” says the Free- 
port Sulphur Co., second in 
the world. 


“sulfur” but the producing com- 
spell it “sulphur” and so does the 
4 


The committee has drawn up a proposed 
method for distribution and has made pro- 
for increasing production. Out of 
announcement earlier this 
month from the International Materials 
Conference of a unanimous agreement to 
allocate the world supply to 30 countries and 


areas. 
Early im June, the National Production 
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Since then, 12 domes have been located and 
5 of these have been depleted. 

“Extensive explorations have failed to un- 
cover any additional fields of sulfur similar 
to those from which sulfur is now being 
mined,” NPA says. 

The principal source of sulfuric acid, 
aside from native sulfur, is pyrites, metal 
sulfide minerals containing 25 to 50 percent 
sulfur. That was once this country’s prin- 
cipal source and is still a major source in 
foreign companies. 

But obtaining sulfur from pyrites is more 

ve than getting it fromr the domes. 
So, NPA is now granting certificates of neces- 
sity to firms which are converting to pyrites 
burners and other sources of sulfuric acid, 
and is ing construction of plants 
which require sulfur burners. 


smelter gases and from coal. 
Freeport recently announced that it is 
building a sulfur mining plant at Bay Ste. 


More than half the dome is under water 
and the rest is in unstable marshland—fioat- 
ing islands of decayed grass resting on ooze. 


away, and will float it to the site. 





A Code of Ethics for Men in Public Office? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is futile to write a code of 


ethics for men in public office when the ~ 
in Chie 


Commander 

rather than words, hew to the line. 
Note the following from the Chicag 

Tribune of last Monday, September 17: 


CHatmrman Bor.e’s Prerry Srory 


William M. Boyle, who rose from Pender- 
police commissioner to the chairman- 
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cate that Mr. Boyle had nothing to do with 
the approval of those loans by the RFC. 
“I think it would be highly improper for 
the chairman of a national political commit- 
tee to use his contacts with Government 
for his own private gain. I would 
not condone such conduct for a moment.” 
Last week the Senate investigations sub- 
committee called before it J. E. Toole, a for- 
mer loan official of another Government lend- 


had lent the company $1,671,000 on his rec- 
ommendation. 

He testified that the corporation again 
needed money in 1949, applied to the RFC, 
and was turned down by both the St. Louis 
Office of the agency and headquarters in 
Washington. Toole then pulled out his diary 
and read an entry for February 28, 1949: 

“Got the bad news of the loan decline from 
Charlie Griffin (an RFC loan examiner) at 
10:45 and went immediately to Chauncey 
Dodd's office and discussed ways and means to 
meet this second decline. 

“After lunch, Cecil Green (Washington 
lobbyist for the firm), R. J. Blauner (presi- 
dent of the company), and I went to see 
Bill Boyle, who phoned Harley Hise, chair- 
man of the RFC, and we (R. J. and me) were 
in the office at 4:30 p.m.” 

Toole and Blauner won a reconsideration of 
the loan that day. It was granted on March 
3. Toole testified that nothing had happened 
to cause the RFC to change its previous views 
on the unsuitability of the loan, aside from 
Boyle’s intervention. 

That’s the story, although there are some 
interesting details concerning intervention 
by other Pendergast operators to get another 
loan for the company, and to steer business 
to it from liquor companies subject to Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

Mr. Truman said in August that it would 
be “highly improper” for the national chair- 
man to do what Boyle did, and that he would 
not condone it fora moment. What does he 
say now? 





Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 
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UTION TAKES HEED OF TELEVISION 
This reolution take. heed of television, 
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These resolutions go directly to the core of 
the general criticism against congressional 
investigating committees which are centered 


around these points: 
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Friday, September 14, siecle 
Mr, Speaker 
i attention to the to the f 
editorial by Mr. 
tos Angeles Dally 


NT ies ik sas 
clalistic projects for setting up so-called 
MVA's and CVA’s on the plan of TVA; the 
objection to all such “valley authorities” be- 
ing that they are Fascist dictatorships in 
their essence and deprive the various States 
of local democratic powers reserved to them 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or : 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. a 


Code of Fair Conduct for Investigations 
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I feel sure that many 
turn from Philadelphia as they find jobs 
Of the remaining 555 employ- 
have been successful in finding other 
The balance, 463, are floundering bad- 
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Philadelphia area we find that 
more expensive in that area than 
locally here in Boston, particularly in the 
matter of rents because of the number of 
industrial concerns in the area with their 
higher pay scale. It has always seemed to 
me that there was some move afoot to com- 
pletely drain this New England area cf pos- 
sibilities for gainful employment for its 
population. 

It would be difficult to try to draw to 
your attention any hardship cases of per- 
sonnel because of this shift of activities. 
You must realize, of course, that we have a 
large number of disableii veteran employees 
and as I mentioned above, throwing 463 
this poor labor market will cause un- 
hardships to all of these people. I do 
t necessary for me to expound to 
on the less efficient service that 


SE 
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tration. These facts have already been 
proven in investigation. 

I hope these facts and figures that I have 
set forth here, which I am submitting at 
your request, will prove to be. beneficial. 

Very truly yours, 
A FPrienp. 


. -_——— 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1951. 


rendered by the Veterans’ Adminis-° 
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Strength of the Marine Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


._ oO 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 


August 14, 1951. 
Hon. Cart Vinson, 
Chairman, House Armed Services 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: You may be interested in 
the views of just another naval officer, al- 
though retired, relative to the action of your 
committee on 8S. 677. 

In my opinion, it is not only the right, 
but the duty of Congress to prescribe the 
strength of the Marine Corps. That strength 
should be in consonance with the duties and 
responsibilities which the Congress has speci- 
fied. If these functions are not a duplica- 
tion, the strength of the corps will not be a 
duplication. 

In this connectior, it seems to me the time 
has come to be realistic. We might as well 
recognize that there are those who have tried 
to abolish the corps, notwithstanding their 
loud claims to the contrary. The objections 
to S. 677 are merely a continuation of that 
effort. 

As to membership in the JCS, the Com- 
mandant has specialized training and expe- 
rience, particularly through operations with 
the other services which are not paralleled 
by any other member of the JCS. Nor does 
any other member have the same experience 
or qualification in marine specialities, par- 
ticularly amphibious operations. The in- 
clusion of this officer would, in my opinion, 
add significantly to the sound judgment and 
the over-all value of the JCS. 

In closing, may | say that the statesman- 
ship and sound judgment of your committee 
and yourself, as evidenced, for example in 
Report No. 666, and Unification and Strategy, 
is a source of confidence and encouragement 
to citizens and taxpayers like myself. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Admiral J. W. Reeves, Jr., 
United States Navy (Retired). 








Crime on the New York-New Jersey 
Water Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 
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terial, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Cigzan Up THE Water Front—STaTEMENT BY 

Senator WILEY 


I want to commend those of my colleagues 
who serve on the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee who have introduced Sen- 
ate Resolution 207 which would provide for 
$150,000 for the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee to continue the 
investigation of crime throughout the Na- 
tion. Among the sponsors of this resolu- 
tion are my able associates from Indiana, 
Mr. CaPenart; from Ohio, Mr. Bricker; from 
Maine, Mr. Brewster; from Missouri, Mr. 
Kem; and from New Hampshire, Mr. Tosry. 

To me, it seems very unfortunate that the 
Senate or any of its committees should even 
consider delaying action on.a proposal of this 
sort. One hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars is a lot of money; but it is small, in- 
deed, when one thinks of the tremendous 
amount of good that could be accomplished 
by such a sum, the amount of good in terms 
of increased tax revenue which could be 
secured for Uncle Sam from those criminals 
who have evaded their fair share of liability 
thus far. One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is small, too, when one considers that 
one State in the Union, New York, alone 
has provided a quarter of a million dollars for 
its State crime commission. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars is small in rela- 
tion to the estimates that American gam- 
bling and affiliated crime syndicates cost us 
some $20,000,000,000 a year. I repeat—$20,- 

But you cannot reckon the cost of crime 
in terms of money alone. A single innocent 
individual whose business is muscled into 
by gangsters; a single individual whose life 
is threatened by hoodlums; a single individ- 
ual who is beaten or killed by the mcb— 
such an individual cannot have his losses 
reckoned in terms of money alone. 

When one thinks of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, yes the millions af- 
fected by crime; one sees how inconsequen- 
tial is the sum that is being asked. 


WATER FRONT IS PARTICULAR KEY ISSUE 


I have repeatedly pointed out that one 
of the worst situations in America today 
prevails along the New York-New Jersey 
water front. I have spoken to private citi- 
zens and public officials alike who have 
wrestled with the problem; and they have 
stated and restated the fact that nothing 
short of a complete Federal investigation can 
possibly meet this challenge head-on. The 
New York City Anticrime Commission, the 
New York State Anticrime Commission, 
public officials in New Jersey cities and at 
the State level in Trenton, have all pointed 
out that water-front crime is an interstate 
matter which can hardly be adequately dealt 
with by separate municipalities and sepa- 
rate States, even assuming the most com- 
plete voluntary cooperation between them. 
They do not have the income tax power and 
data that Uncle Sam possesses; they do not 
have the unlimited jurisdiction; they do not 
have the prestige. 

It is Uncle Sam whose job it is to clean up 
the water front and then to have the job 
carried on by State and local officials. 

The water front is an international prob- 
lem, too, because obviously hundreds of 
millions of dollars of world shipments are 
involved. 

Often I have stated that organized piracy 
alone on the water front would make Cap- 
tain Kidd green with envy. I have stated 
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UNCLE SAM MUST SHOW WHO IS BOSS 
Well, I for one feel that the time is long 
eee noe eta aed came 
WATER-FRONT SITUATION GETTING 
Now I want to be fair to all the many 


wa 
big 
People Today, issued by 
lications of New York, a 
June 1951 issue was a Sealine dob 


American consumer. 
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ie 


He likes expensive but con- 
its and shirts, expensive but far 
conservative ties, bulky rings and cuff- 
neither swears nor smokes, but he 


bres 
fi 


a 


ef 


Mayor Jimmy Walker, Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, and William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L. 

At this year’s annual gala, the guest list 


floor of a building at 136 E. Pifty-seventh 
Street. Mr. McCormack, who is active in 


O'Dwyer appointed him to mediate 
the tugboat strike. Last December Mayor 
Impellitteri congratulated him for success- 
fully mediating a tug contract that runs 
through 1953. McCormack, however, was an 


and good friend of Ryan's, rating a high © 


on the guest list long before he be- 
city’s favorite water-front ar- 


of arrangements was Harry 


t in somewhat different circles: 

Willie Cox, an Elmira peiitentiary alumnus, 

and Mike Clemente, boss of East River piers, 
also an ex-convict. 

And in his own very exclusive circle—“Mr. 


veep, conceived of the documentary as a pub- 
lic service—and shocked people across the Na- 
tion out of their customary apathy. CBS's 
vast staff went into action in six key crime 
fields; narcotics, casino gambling, racetrack 
gambling, policy and numbers, water-front 
crime, and sports gambling. 

They came up with nightmare shockers, 
none more sensational than the water-front 
exposé. Its sparkplug was Irving Gitlin, 33- 
year-old ex-science reporter and teacher, who 
has produced and written the entire series. 
Working with him day and night were CBS 
reporters, among them Dave Moore, 32, a 
Peabody award winner, whose work with the 
tape recorder has largely been instrumental 
in shaping Nightmare. For days Gitlin and 
Moore were deep in the recording of the 
actual voices of men on the water front who 
named names, cited chapter and verse on 
crime, and told who was responsible. 

For the first time in history, CBS has made 
it possible for people to eavesdrop on the 
water front, hear the sordid story of Mr. 
Big’s rise to power. Heeding the insistent 
demand of listeners, CBS will repeat the 
water-front documentary on September 27, 
at 9:30. 

WHO CAN NAME MR. BIG? 

The crime that is bred on New York’s 
water front, the crime that crosses State 
boundaries and international borders is far 
too complex and far too enormous for city 
or State law enforcement agencies. They 
have neither the resources nor the money 
to cope with the tightly knit, skillfully or- 
ganized, well-heeled, politically protected, 
lawyer-guarded mob. 

But the United States has a body of men, 
presumably competent to deal with the mob, 
and to determine the identity of Mr. Big. 
It is the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

The committee, however, for reasons un- 
known, has not called on men of the caliber 
of Joseph P, Ryan and William J. McCor- 
mack. Why hasn’t the committee called 
these men, and others equally well informed 
on water-front problems—men like Harry 
Durning, New York port customs collector; 
A. 9. of L. President William Green; Joseph 
Peter Grace, president of Grace Lines. These 
are men whose activities have brought them 
in direct contact with the water front, men 
who must be aware, at least, of the graft and 
corruption that breeds on the water front 
and ultimately exacts a levy on every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Surely these men have information which, 
if properly checked by Federal authorities, 
could lead to the identification, apprehen- 
sion, and conviction of Mr. Big. 


[From the Lookout for August 1951] 
THe CHRISTIAN IN PusLic LIFE 


“Ultimately, success in the war against 
crime depends on the uplifting of stand- 
ards of public and private morality, a 
rededication to basic spiritual values, 
which will entail righteous indignation 
over crime and corruption. To this end, 
the committee looks with confidence to the 
great force of religion and morality as 
applied in all phases of life and to sound 
education of the generations which follow.” 

These words are found an page 188 of a 
committee print of the third report of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee. For 
over one year, we members of the committee 
(popularly known as the Kefauver Com- 
mittee) have visited the length and breadth 
of this Nation, seeking out instances of 
crime and corruption. I personally have in- 
vestigated in Washington, Kansas City, Las 
Vegas, Los Angeles, and some other cities. 
Following each of our disclosures, follow- 
ing all our legislative suggestions for re- 
forms, the committee has come back to the 
basic point that it is upon religion that the 
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ultimate solution of crime and corruption 
depends. 

This is no new conclusion. As a matter 
of fact, this solution—man’s return to God— 
ever has been available to us poor mortals. 
What miraclés we could achieve if we tut 
realized it and made use of the dynamic 
force for human happiness, for peace and 
prosperity, that is inherent in Christianity, 
if we but applied spiritual principles. in 
every phase of our daily lives. 

“Sound education,” such as the Crime 
Committee recommended, means obviously 
more than teaching the A B C’s to the Na- 
tion’s young—more than stuffing heads with 
geography, chemistry, grammar, etc. Sound 
education involves, basically, the inculca- 
tion of moral principles on the minds of 
our Nation’s youth. 

Now, there can be few greater satisfactions 
than the joy of helping to mold the minds 
of youngsters along creative, constructive 
lines. My own dear wife for many years 
taught in Sunday school, as did other mem- 
bers of our family. Every moment devoted 
to this task was in itself a blessing, a joy, 
@ measure of personal fulfillment, a measure 
of service to God and to one’s country. In 
Acts 5: 28—as my readers so well know—are 
related the words of Peter to the council: 
“We ought to obey God, rather than men.” 

And so, I salute the tens of thousands of 
Sund: y-school teachers throughout the Na- 
tion for their obedience to our Lord, for their 
inspiring contribution to the service of God 
and, yes, indeed, the service of their fellow 
men. 

The more I have worked with the crime 
committee the more I have been convinced 
that if we did a better job of teaching our 
youngsters at mother’s knee, in Sunday 
school, in grade school, high school, and in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the dreadful 
problems that we face today would present 
themselves rarely. Problems of gambling as 
@ $20,000,000,000 industry, of criminals in- 
filtrating into legitimate business, of wild 
teen-age youngsters arrested on narcotics 
jags, of scandalous basketball sell-outs, of 
bloody gangland slayings, of corruption of 
public officia!s, of casinos running wide open, 
of thousands of homes broken because the 
breadwinners’ pay envelopes have been used 
to put money down on horse races, could 
have been kept from developing had more 
emphasis been placed on the right kind of 
teaching. : 


You and I and all like-minded Americans 
must recognize that the best way to smash 
crime is to stop it before it starts. How? 
By spiritual education of the highest order. 

But this conclusion on our part need not 
be based solely on revelations of the Senate 
crime committee. You and I know from 
the revelations of other Federal, State, and 
local investigating groups that the problem 
of public morality is one of the most chal- 
lenging problems of our age, if not the most 
chal‘enging. 

You have read the stories of shady prac- 

tices in connection with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. You have read of the 
mink-coat gifts, the deep-freezer gifts. You 
have read of other disclosures that indicate 
there has been a decay of men’s spiritual 
core. 
Well, then, I repeat, how are we to solve 
the problem? Ry a rededication to spiritual 
values, a personal and mass moral reinvigor- 
ation on the basic principles of the Gospel. 

It is not enough for the Christian to wor- 
ship his Creator in his church. There falls 
upon him the obligation to put his creed into 
his deed 7 days of the week, to let his “light 
so shine before men” that they may see his 
good works, and that they may emulate his 
example. 

The Christian has an obligation, particu- 
larly in relation to his elective officials, to 
secure the finest and most honest public- 
spirited citizens available. Let him reject 
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CURRY COUNTY, N. 
Hon. Cmarizs F. 


FAMILY FARM 





APPENDIX TO.THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD . 


1, Prom our experiences with the price- 


We certainly have no need for interference 
from the Soil Conservation Service in the 
operation of our soil-conservation districts 

any suggestions from them that we com- 
our neighbors to practice conservation 
features. In our opinion, if the practice has 
its worth, our neighbors are intelli- 
gent enough to adopt it without 51 percent 
of us being able to force them to adopt it. 
of the most reprehensible suggestions 
in the entire pamphlet is contained 
63 where the suggestion is made 
that the soil-conservation program use land 
acquisition and redivision into so-called fam- 
ily farms. We sincerely hope that Congress 
do nothing by way of legislation to im- 
lement such a program. In our opinion, 
Federal Government owns entirely too 
much land in this Nation and it is our rec- 
ommendation that the 7,000,000 acres now 
owned and operated by the Soil Conservation 
Service be placed on the market and resold 
to private owners. It is our recommenda- 
tion that the practice of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of acquiring additional land for 
development be discontinued immediately. 
VII. Forest Service 

We, upon the Great Plains, have no con- 
tact with the Forest Service. However, we 
seriously doubt the need or advisability of 
Government acquisition of forest lands as 
suggested on page 78. 

VU. Farm Credit Administration 
In our brief study of this phase of the 


made 


service to approximately 90 percent of the 
rural homes in America without loss to the 
Government. We believe that the same 
sound principles can be used in extending 
telephone service to those same rural homes; 
therefore, we recommend the continuance 
of this program. 
XI. Federal crop insurance 

We recognize that crop insurance is in 
the experimental stages. In our opinion, it 
can and should be extended over a wider 
area, and extended to cover other crops. 

XII. Commodity exchange 

Comments and recommendations under 
this heading concern matters with which 
we have had little or no experience. We 
prefer to leave recommendations on this 
item to those more directly concerned and 
additional legislation, if any, to the good 
Judgment of our Congressmen. 

We trust that the above comments and 
recommendations will be given your very 
careful consideration. Most of the items 
mentioned have to do with our field of busi- 
ness, and we believe that the man in the 
business is best qualified to know what is 
good for his business. 

Sincerely, 
Curry County FARMERs. 


What Washington Should Know: Italy 
Will Be a Good Ally if She Is Justly 
Dealt With 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orD as part of my remarks the transla- 
tion of a speech delivered in Italian by 
Mr. Niccold LoPranco, of Chicago, IL, 
the prominent editor and publisher of 
L’'Italia, an Italian newspaper of wide 
circulation in the Middle West. 

Mr. LoFranco delivered these highly 
informative and thought-provoking ob- 
servations at a banquet held in his honor 
on the occasion of his return to his home 
city, from an extended trip abroad. Mr. 
LoFranco dwells upon the domestic and 
foreign problems confronting Italy, and 


mutual desires of both countries to effect 
a lasting and enduring peace. 

I direct the attention of all those who 
are interested in the settlement of world 
problems, to the remarks of Mr. Lo- 
Franco, a student of world affairs, with 
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numbers they were found not inferior to 
what they were in April 1948 elections, which 
decided the salvation of Europe—for it was 
on the cutcome of these elections that the 
Uuited States solely depended for support of 
their anti-Soviet policy. 

If Italy happens to fall into the hands of 
Stalin’s commissars, home-grown and im- 
ported, then the balance of power between 
the West and the East is projected into the 
open. 

With the Mediterranean area open to the 
Bolsheviks, the defense of world civilization 
will crumble and along with it world peace, 
the enduring peace which Washington hopes 
to obtain from the sacrifices which the 
American citizens are onerously bearing with 
difficulty. 

After 4 years of exclusion of Communists 
from the government in Rome and after so 
much support from the Marshall plan, the 
candid and sincere hoped for a striking re- 
covering of the Italian people and for their 
immunization from disease and pestilence. 

The recent elections demonstrate that the 
danger persists amid the raging of superficial 
judgments of the commentators who know 
little or nothing about which they speak or 
who, pretending to know some things in 
order to suit their own conveniences, explode 
the assinine anger of their sponsors who be- 
lieve they have purchased Italy with cash. 

Nothing is more ugly and insulting to 
visualize the Italian and American people as 
bound only in friendly ties by the dollar 
sign. 
Nothing is more deceiving and more bitter 
than the disillusionment that the Govern- 
ment of Italy and its people, can be humili- 
ated and degraded by the foolish talk and 
drivel which comes from the mouth of 
Winston Churchill. 

Elections or no elections, propaganda or no 
propaganda, dollars or no dollars, poverty or 
not, the Italian does not know how, nor is 
it in his makeup to be a Communist. The 
Italian people are not and will not be a com- 
munistic satellite. They have suffered from 
injustice from the early dawn of the begin- 
ning of the postwar period, but they have de- 
livered themselves by their own efforts from 
fascism. : 

Italy was an obstacle to communism which 
was then assaulting Europe; she freed her- 
self from communism which could not hold 
up its head in the face of events which over- 
came the Fatherland; I predict that she will 
liberate herself even now from the Commu- 
nist infection which is working over a good 
part of its territory. 

If there is thought given to an Italy which 
is anticommunistic on its own account, in 
the interests of Christian civilization and the 
world, there should be made an attempt to 
understand full well Italy and the Italians. 
Those who are not a part of her should be- 
come more alive and more conscious of her 
worth. 

But it must be taken into account that 
there exists today an Italian nation—an Italy 
valued and respected just as its history makes 
her, just as she is a part of history and of the 
entire world civilization. 

If the United States and basically the 

and those leaders who are the 
guardians of the Constitution, think of Italy 
in terms of a colony and vassal state then a 
very rude and strange awakening will sur- 
prise the American officials who are listen- 
ing to senseless statements which are swal- 
lowed whole, without investigating the mo- 
tive and prejudices of the authors. 

At this hour, there should be by this time 
greatly modified, the concept that in the sec- 
ond war there were victors and vanquished. 
In the 10 years of war and postwar there have 
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The responsibility of the Americans is of 
transcendant importance. The United States 
to have an Italy, a colony in subjection, un- 
armed and defeated such that tt cannot 


Is it convenient 


ing an Italian ally strong and secure, capa- 
ble of protecting it from the left-handed 


blows of England. 


should give thought to the necessity of hav- 
serve with virility, in an alliance with the 
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or 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
case of William N. Oatis, now imprisoned 


and verified information, 
definition of the work of a free press; and 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter’s instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 


he was convicted and sentenced to 


outrageous ‘ kangaroo 
pletely bereft of the principles of justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 
Whereas by its action, the Communist- 
Czech 


formation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 


representatives of the Soviet News 
Agency Tass have the free run of the United 


of Government, at which often much off- 
the-record information is discussed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Ansonia Aerie, No. 1996, of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the Fed- 
eral Government and its agencies to be un- 
ceasing in its efforts to secure the freedom 
of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and. we 
also offer our support and the vitality of our 
membership to the executives of the Associ- 
ted 


urges 

ernment to bar the correspondents from the 
Soviet News Agency Tass as well as all satel- 
lite nation correspondents from official Gov- 


by Aerie No. Ansonia, 
Attest: 
W. News. \ 
Worthy President. 
Tuomas Hinz, 





Need for Development of Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD deGRAFFENRIED 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 





‘(Ala.) News of 
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industry from cities and towns along the 
water route spanning the lush valley. 

Paul . of the waterway 
committee of the chamber of commerce, said 

representation included nearly 75 from 
out of town, together with Birmingham busi- 
ness and industrial interests. 

What adequate development of the water 
system would nean in potential new indus- 
try, especially of the heavy type, is difficult 
to overestimate, most of its ardent advocates 
believe. 

The plan is to put the influence and the 
work of the Warrior-Tombigbee Improvement 
Association behind a program to promote 
fullest development of the route and thus 
make available to new and existing industry, 
a transportation system which would create 
an estimated 2,000,000 tons of freight an- 
nually. 

Pigures show more than 2,600,000 tons 
moved over the system in 1950. With a 9 to 
10-foot channel, uninterrupted by seasonal 
conditions, the movement could be multi- 
plied and availabilit; of such facilities would 
attract an influx of heavy manufacturing to 
the valley, it is pointed out. 

Punction of the association, to be financed 
individually and by business and industry, 
is promotional only. 

Army engineers have estimated cost of the 

t p ogram at between $150,000,000 
and $2,000,000,000. But its value as a de- 
fense facility and in time of national emer- 
gency would be incalculable, the group here 
today believes. 

Officers were to be elected and details of 
the organization perfected at the chamber 
of commerce meeting, Mr. Cooper said. 


[Prom the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
September 12, 1951] 


Arm To Make VALLEY “Garven Spor”’—Bopr 
Formep To Make Wakrriorn-TOMBIGEES 
ATTAIN Great DEsTINY 

(By Robert W. Kincey) ! 

Warrior-Tombigbee Improvement Associa- 
tion, designed to make of the valley which 
the combined streams traverse, “the garden 
spot” it was déstined to be, was organized 
here yesterday afternoon. 

DeVane Jones, Tuscaloosa attorney, was 
elected interim chairman. 

Mr. Jones immediately ‘called upon the 
sponsors, including eminent business and 
industrial representatives from cities and 
towns along the route, to elect immediately 
and forthwith a permanent president, pref- 
erably by October 1, to attend the incorpo- 
ration details and set the ball rolling toward 
ultimate objectives of the association. 

These are, in addition to making available 
@ year-around navigable waterway system 
from Walker County to the Port of Mobile, 
which, it is believed, will attract fabulous 
new heavy industries—power production, in- 
dustrial water supply, and stream antipollu- 
tion, and recreational facilities, and national 
defense. 

Revision of temporary constitution and by- 
laws was placed in the hands of an elected 
committee. The need repeatedly was 
stressed for quick and positive action to 
make a reality of an ambition long in the 
minds of men outstanding in business and 
industrial circles of the State. 

Seven districts were created. Each will 
nominate two men for members of the exec- 
utive board. The districts are Bessemer- 
Pairfield, Birmingham, Demopolis, Tusca- 
loosa, Jackson, Jasper, and Walker County, 
and Mobile. 
nominated from Demopolis are 
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Officers will include a president, vice 


president, and secretary-treasurer. 
From Epwarp veGRAFFENRIED, congres« 
sional representative from the Sixth District, 
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Assistan’ 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
award was the first of its kind given to 
any man in the Western States. It was 


plishment of our mutual objective of con- 

trolling the waste water of the valley and 

using it for beneficial purposes have 
unnoticed by us in the Department. 


Had it not been for your perseverance in 
insurmoun’ 


the not too distant future your dream 
of a valley in which “every drop of water 
that falls will be conserved and utilized for 
the benefit of the greatest number of peo- 
ple” will be realized, and we will continue 
to do all we can to bring it about 

Please accept the enclosed Conservation 
Service award in tion of your out- 
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Its guiding light ; 






as his. We believe that the rea- 
son the Republican Valley today stands as 
the most outstanding example of conserva- 
tion work actually completed is due largely 
to the single-mindedness of our boss. All 


figure. He has 
come in for much criticism in his dogged at- 
tempt to get the job done. But, whatever 
men think of Harry Strunk, they cannot 
mitigate the contribution he has made. We 


It is with real, down-deep feeling, then, 
that we say: Congratulations, boss; we're 
happy for you. (Ora Spaid.) 


Staunx Is Honorep sy Service AWARD FOR 
CONSERVATION 
(By Ora Spaid) 

Harry D. Strunk, president of the Republi- 
can Valley Conservation Association and pub- 
lisher of the Gazette, last night received high 
honor for a lifetime of work devoted to recla- 
mation and conservation in the Republican 
River Basin. 

At a banquet in the Keystone Hotel cli- 

the eleventh annual meeting of the 
RVCA, Mr. Strunk was awarded the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s Conservation Service 
award by G. W. Lineweaver, Assistant Recla- 
mation Commissioner for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The award is the first given 
to any man in the Western States. 

A letter accompanying the award read by 
Lineweaver was abundant in praise of Mr. 
Strunk’s “ceaseless and untiring efforts to 
bring about the 2. See 
controlling the waste water of the valley and 
using it for beneficial ” The letter 
said: “You have indeed lived up to the motto 
of your newspaper. * * * ‘Service is the 
rent we pay for the space we occupy in this 


The presentation 


quet last night, introduced by M. O. Ryan, 
national counselor for the RVCA, who was 
ceremonies. 


master of 
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In a report on progress in the Kansas River 





ster, and Glen Elder on the Solomon River 
and the Wilson on the Saline River. Con- 
struction on at least one of the dams will 
begin during the current fiscal year, he said. 

He also predicted negotiations for irriga- 
along the Driftwood and Frenchman 


in Kansas, and Medicine and Enders in Ne- 
braska—with work on the Trenton Dam 
50-percent completed. 

Robinson told the 150 guests that with- 
out the Medicine Creek Reservoir, the city 
of Cambridge this year might have suffered 
a flood similar to the one of 1947. In de- 
scribing how reservoir construction paid off, 
he told of the extensive indescribable de- 
struction caused by the recent flood in Kan- 
sas and explained that the havoc might have 
been worse had it not been that the Cedar 
Bluffs Reservoir stored and stopped 275,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Lineweaver joined Robinson in lauding the 
work of the RVCA. He described the recent 
validation by the district court Of a repay- 
ment contract between the Frenchman- 
Cambridge irrigation district and the Bu- 
reau after months of litigation as “a signifi- 
cant influence of this area on the other 17 
western reclamation States.” The contract 
has been described as a “guinea-pig docu- 
ment” after which other repayment con- 
tracts may be patterned. 

Linewater described the RVCA as a “good 
example of cooperation in action—plus pres- 
sure” for the accomplishment of conserva- 
tion work. He pointed to the amusing real- 
ity of a Democratic administration “pouring 
more than $65,000,000 into the Republican 
Valley” as proof of cooperation. 

A philosophical franiework for reclamation 
work was provided by the remarks of C. 
Petrus Peterson, treasurer of the National 
Reclamation Association, who envisioned 
conservation as “man’s attempt to better his 
environment.” 

The Tl-year-old, white-headed Peterson 
said it was God’s charge to man that “he 
be the ruler of all living things” and pictured 
the creation of a new race, the assimilation 
of all foreign peoples, in the State of Ne- 
braska. 


Representative Cari T. Curtis, Republi- 
can, Nebraska, told his listeners he was 
“proud to be called a conservative” because « 
the description fell within the meaning of 
conservation, which he called “the opposite 
of destruction and waste.” 

Curtis characterized the RVCA as “great 
leadership” in the fight to conserve “our 
greatest resource—the good earth.” 





Know Your Waterways—Only 21/2 
Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my remarks 
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OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


Savines Bonp Must Be Mave a Truty Sounp 


follows: 
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mon sense, if not simple humane consid- 
erations, should have been sufficient to con- 
had 


be no guaranty against ring fatalities. Ac- 
tually, it ts a minor safeguard. Laverne 
Roach, for example, laid off a full year fol- 

the hands of 


But a compulsory rest period is at least 
indicative of concern. Following the ring 
deaths of Laverne and Sonny Boy West, bat- 
tered gladiators were drydocked for just such 
@ period, this on recommendation of the 
medical advisers. Would the governor ex- 
to ask themselves 


pect the commissioners 
why it was discontinued? 


) would maneuver to impede a pro- 


injuries? Does the governor anticipate the 
commissioners 


one. Two of them serve for free. Only 
Eddie Eagan, the chairman; is salaried. All 
have other business interests. It would be 
reassuring in this crisis to learn that they 


! 


stunning shock, and I have to wonder if 
the condition of the stricken fighter at the 
time isn't a vital contributory cause. 

Perhaps if young Flores had not been 
punched around in his two previous fights, 
both within the month, he might have been 
able to shake off the effects of the impact. 
It seems to me that if the commissioners 
had been more knowing and more aware they 
simply would not have permitted this young- 
ster with his recent background and uncom- 
plimentary. reputation as a punching bag to 
enter the ring no matter what the medical 
tests showed. If there was negligence that’s 
where it was and if the governor expects 
the commissioners to admit it—well, then 
I will finally begin to understand how he 
lost to Mr. Truman. 


{From the New York Daily 
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did not have tickets but the management 
mrade no attempt to oust them. 

The fight was scheduled at 14 theaters in 
11 cities. 

The crowd began gathering long before 
sundown and became more unruly as time 

Finally it went completely out of 

hand, a policeman said: crashed through a 
line of 10 cops, broke the inch-thick doors 
and streamed inside 


“I don’t see how those people avoided 
being hurt,” the policeman added. “They 
crawled over and under each other to get 
inside.” E 

Forty minutes later the Loop area was hit 
by a lashing thunderstorm that forced many 
of those still outside to run for shelter. 

The fight was a complete sell-out for the 
television showings at three theaters here, 
spokesmen said. - 


PittssurcH, September 12.—Fight fans 
jammed the sidewalks in front of the Fulton 
Theater tonight 3 hours before the start of 
the television of the Robinson- 
Turpin fight. With the 1,700 available tick- 
ets sold out Monday, ticketless fans offered 
as high as $10 for $2.60 seats. 


Puiapetrnia, Septenrber 12—Hundreds of 

thronged tonight around two thea- 

ters which have been sold out for more 

than a week for TV showings of the Robin- 
son-Turpin fight. 

A dozen policemen held back crowds at 
the Royal Theater in south Philadelphia, 
where lines extended for blocks waiting for 
some 1,500 already-sold seats plus standing 
room. 

At the Stanley Theater, where 2,000 seats 
and standing room were sold 9 days ago, 
scores of additional personnel were hired 
to cope with the throngs, officials said. 








CLEVELAND, September 12.—Max Mink, 

of the Palace Theater here, said to- 

night the televised Robinson-Turpin fight 
was a complete sell-out. 

Mink said there was a line nearly two 
blocks long to get into the theater. The 
fight drew so much attention that ercursions 
from as far away as Toronto, Candda, pur- 
chased blocks of tickets. 


Battrmore, September 12.—The Century 
Theater was packed to its 3,200 standing- 
room-only capacity tonight by fight fans 

to see the only local telecast of the 
Turpin-Robinson fight. A crowd of 8,000 
formed a line around the block an hour and a 
half before the Century opened. 


Boston, ber 12.—An orderly crowd 
of about 1,900 jammed the Pilgrim Theater 
tonight to watch the televised Robinson- 
Turpin fight. Several hundred milled out- 
side as 10 policemen kept watch. 


{Prom the Daily News of September 12, 
1951] 
THe POWERHOUSE 
(By Jimmy Powers) 

I cannot understand why fans are not told 
in advance just who is going to referee and 
judge a prize fight. In baseball the chief 
umpire and all his assistants are revealed 
well ahead of the opening pitch. In the 
Army-Navy football game, and all other 
headline grid contests for that matter, the 
men with the candy-striped shirts and little 
tin whistles are identified. 

Sure there is heavy betting on big baseball, 
basketball, tennis, international polo and 
football competitions. But the officials are 
chosen in advance. This is the healthy 
way. 

When you cover ring appointments with 
secrecy and flash them on the public at the 
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last moment—ostensibly to circumvent 
“fixing”—you invite what you are trying to 
rae 
If you have so little confidence in your 
list of referees and judges—get a new list. 
In England, where only one man—the ref- 
eree—decides the winner of a prize fight, the 
Officials are announced long before the first 
gong sounds. 


MAN ON HIS METTLE IF PICKED IN ADVANCE 


That used to be the custom in America. 
George Blake was brought to Cieveland to 
work the Stribling-Schmeling bout. His 
presence was publicized .almost as widely as 
that of the contestants. It puts a man on 
his mettle to be chosen in advance. If you 
wish to “fix” a judge or an official under 
current cloak-and-dagger conditions you 
merely pick a weak man and then use fo- 
litical clubhouse pressure to get the appoint- 
ment through an acquiescent boxing com- 
mission, 

Blake, incidentally, received what I believe 
is the largest fee ever paid a referee—$2,500. 
I covered the fight and, as I recall, Blake 
stopped it with less than a half minute to 
go in the 15th and final round. He gave it 
to Schmeling on a TKO. It was the correct 
move. 

A judge in New York gets $10 and a referee 
$25 when receipts are $600 or under. The 
scale jumps to $25 for the judge and $50 for 
the referee when the receipts range from 
$2,000 to $7,500. 

Up to $15,000, the main event referee re- 
ceives $75 and the referee for supporting 
bouts, $50. The normal top pay for a referee 
is $200 in a show drawing between $100,000 
and $200,000. 

For the Turpin-Robinson middleweight 
bout tonight the commission is empowered 
to make special rates for officials. Based on 
past custom, the referee tonight probably 
will receive $250. That is the pay given in 
all world heavyweight title bouts. 

Good officials should be selected, those who 
have flawless records. And their names 
should be given out long in advance. 

I am Boy Scout enough to believe that 
the average official is honest. Some come 
up with weird decisions because they have 
an anti-slugger fixation, or are unconsciously 
prejudiced against cutey boxers. Others are 
fooled by the great roar of the crowd rooting 
for a favorite. Still others, for all their 
experience, get panicky. 

I'll never forget Ruby Goldstein, a highly 
competent man, going all to pieces in the 
last round of the Fusari-Graziano fight. 
Rocky pushed Fusari into a ring corner, jam- 
med his head under the top strand, practi- 
cally sat on Fusari’s knees horseback style, 
choked him by pinching his Adam's apple 
between his thumb and mitt, and flogged 
him with his right hand. 

Goldstein, instead of pulling off Graziano 
and penalizing him for his multiple fouls, 
stopped the fight and gave it to Graziano. 
That was nothing short of sheer panic. Next 
day, when Ruby saw the photos and Graziano 
astride his struggling victim, he shook his 
head * * * “I wouldn’t believe it hap- 
pened until I saw the pictures,” he muttered. 

I think the referee of the second Pep- 
Sadler fight succumbed to stage fright. I 
prefer to think that’s what happened. As 
for the recent Gavilan-Graham affair, here 
again is a referee, Mark Conn, who is abso- 
lutely honest. I think hé made a wrong 


Jess Willard was floored seven times in the 
first round by Jack Dempsey; when Louis 
Firpo was floored seven times in the first 
round and twice in the second with Dempsey — 
spilling through the ropes into the press row 
as an added charge; when Carnera was on the 
canvas 12 times before Baer knocked him out 
in the eleventh? 


I am aware of modern knockdown rules: 


but nevertheless there have been exciting 
modern bouts with the tension mounting 
until every man in the house seems charged 
with 100,000 volts of electricity. Ali}this 
calls for a calm, judicial mind, a referee who 
will not be fooled by a Fancy Dan laying back 
to fight the last 10 seconds of each round 
as Willie Pep does. It calls for steel nerves, 
sharp eyes and the knack of closing the 
ears to the roar of a crowd shrieking at every 
move of its favorite and ignoring the point 
scoring of the rival boxer. 

A referee should be discreet. He should be 
cautious and keen and full of good old-fash- 
ioned horse sense. 

Hey, you know what? A guy like that 
probably doesn’t hang around just any old 
street corner. 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of 

September 6, 1951] 
BLamMe ror Fiores’ DeaTH SHOULD Be Essy 
To Trace 
(By Dan Parker) 

It should be easy for the district at- 
torney’s office and the boxing commission to 
establish responsibility for the death of boxer 
George Flores in the investigations these 
agencies propose to make. 

Everyone concerned, of course, was aware 
that the commission had gone on record last 
year as favoring a month’s lay-off for boxers 
after a knock-out—a recommendation that 
was ignored twice in the case of Flores, who 
died from injuries received in a bout at Madi- 
son Square Garden August 29. This premise 
being correct, the agent who booked Flores 
for the ill-fated bout, the IBC match- 
maker who signed him, any physician who 
passed him, and the boxing commission rep- 
resentatives who approved of the match 
would all seem to be culpable. 

The frantic attempts to cover up trails 
that might lead to the guilty ones would be 
ludicrous if the whole affair wasn’t so sordid. 
The boxing commission says Flores had no 
manager of record. In boxing circles, Lippy 
Breitbart was spoken of as his , but 
was said to be fronting for a Coney Island 
gambler. None of the several seconds who 
worked behind Florcs will admit he was the 
one who berated the victim for his poor 
showing as he sat dazed in his corner after 
being counted out. Responsibility for mak- 
ing the match is also clouded in a buck- 
passing duel. Billy Brown, the assistant 
matchmaker, reputedly put in this post by 
Frankie Carbo and Eddie Coco, closed the 
match, but Al Weill is the head matchmaker 
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ce Nardiello express 
the opinion that Flores should not 

scawes te dau until he had 

month. But the medical ad 

its personnel now reduced to 

Muzzicato, an instructor in 

the Goldwater Memorial Hospital, 

the boxer as physically fit because an en- 
cephalograph showed no evidence of a brain 
injury. The final link in the chain of re- 
sponsibility seems to have been forged by the 
boxing commission itself which aoeeeeed 
of the match. Of course, no 


was ‘a perfect specimen when he entered 
the ring for the fatal bout. Practically 
every fighter who is killed in the ring looks 
like a perfect physical specimen going in, but 
rippling muscles and a slim waistline are 
all too often camouflage for a brain that 
has been damaged by repeated head blows 
which this delicate organ wasn't built to 
absorb. No one should know better than 
Dr. Muzzicato that a fighter’s physical ap- 
pearance has nothing to do with the con- 
dition of tiny blood vessels in his brain 
that have been ruptured by punches to the 
head and this would be particularly true uf 
a boxer knocked out 2 weeks previously. 
Another point that should be obvious is that 
Dr. Muzzicato isn’t able to function all by 
himself as a medical advisory board. Gov- 
ernor Dewey should either reappoint the eight 
other members whose terms have run out 
and guarantee them against interference by 
boxing racketeers, boxing commission per- 
sonnel and promoters, or abolish the board. 

Now, if someone will pour all the white- 
wash into the East River, which needs it 
badly, the investigations may proceed and, 
for once, come up with a finding other than 
the stereotyped: “No negligence indicated.” 

Washington and Baltimore papers report- 
that several influential racing men have ap- 
proached George Mahoney, former chairman 
of the Maryland State Racing Commission, 
and sounded him out on his availability for 
the post of “Turf Czar.” The story is that 
recent revelations about jockey rings, added 
to what the Kefauver investigations brought 
out about tieups between racing and the 
underworld, have alarmed some of the turf’s 
important people and they have décided that 
what the dear old game needs is a czar who 
will make everyone toe the mark. I thought 
George’s name was anathema to all race- 
track owners because he had committed the 
unforgivable sin of taking action against 
horse doping instead of following the time- 
honored procedure of refusing to acknowl- 
edge its existence or covering up any cases 
that accidently came to light. 


greatest gift to humanity. 

threatened by adverse legislation—and I 
can't imagine the States which are partners 
in this fat racket passing laws that would cut 
down their sucker money revenue—the vari- 





PaTrern or SCANDAL 


Hardly a day passes without new scandals 


CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
the recommenda- touching the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
Sr eee arene hae 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 


lfiaga 
ill 
ik 


Indictment cf Denis W. Delaney, former 
is simply to put collector of the port of Boston, for alleged ac- 


Office, now losing 


———- bill removes Senate confirmation 
As a member of a Ways and Means 
Subcommittee investigating the Bureau’s 
I include with these remarks the edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of Tuesday, September 18, 1951: 
in the agency. But the multiplying reports 
ceptance of bribes adds one more to the sorry 


in a national disaster. 


Mr. 
activities, I was shocked at some of the 


vise my remarks, I would like to include 
an editorial which in itself points to the 
need of morality in the Internal Revenue 
revelations we received during our recent 
meeting in New York. With taxes at 
an all-time high, the American people 
will not sit idly by while influence is 
used by our tax collectors in obtaining 
revenue to operate this Government. 
the gravity of such an act could result 


Need for Morality in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
Bureau. 


incentive to do good work.” 


LUT 
i 


apointments Reference to it as the Bureau of Internal 


Committee for the rottenness is unjustified. It is unfair to the 
the backing of the majority of honest and able public servants 


hes finished suspiciously 


ries f eeeeatee aetna mmmaes 
* icy ree 
prejudices of JoHNsTON 


south Caroling, Micra of ‘Tennessee 


will try to kill the bill largely 
North Dakota. 


skill of some administra- 


Watch This Committee 
or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
should be taken out of poli- 
pret ene gin We have it the 


Thursday, September 20, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Stop Murper in Boxine, Ex-Rine MD 


out In last W 
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s semifinal at Madison Sq 
Ferlaino was appointed to head the 
RESIGNED IN 1950 
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[From the New York. World-Telegram of 
newly created medical board in late 1948. 
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list. The public should not convict any of the 
accused before they have had a fair trial. 
But in several cases, even where no illegality 


‘or American Li 
Corp. but has denied helping it obtein 
loan from Reconstruction: Finance 
tion. Now an official of the firm testifies that 
Mr. Boyle, while unpaid vice chairman of 
the committee, helped arrange an interview 
for Lithofold officials with the RFC’s Chair- 
man. 

A number of officials have been fired or 


\ appears 
giving more heed to his political buddies like 
Chairman Boyle than to outraged citizens. 

Making an appointment may or may not 
involve pressure. Mr. Boyle should have 
his day in court. Yet his connection with 
Lithofold throws a shadow on him as a 
counselor of the President. For this com- 
pany’s story gets more unsavory the further 
it is unrolled. One phase of its activities 
alone must set some kind of record. This 
is its remarkable penchant for intimate re- 
lations with employees or former employees 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

One, a former chief of the alcohol tax unit 
in New York, solicited orders for Lithofold 
from liquor firms under his jurisdiction. 
Another, while chief collector in St, Louis, 
took a lively part in Lithofold affairs and 
had some interesting relations with RFC. 


cies. They rented storage space from the 
War Assets Administration for $20,000 and 
leased it to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for $382,000. 

Public wrath should insure unrelenting in- 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial from the New York 


Times of today, September 20, 1951, 
Members: 


should prove of interest to 
Isnagi NEEDS HELP 
The political difficulties of Premier Ben- 


strong. 

- This population growth represents a great 
potential asset; but for the present it consti- 
tutes a heavy draih on the country’s economy 
because most of the immigrants nowadays 
are poverty-stricken refugees from the Mid- 
die East, and north Africa. Furthermore, 
Israel itself has been an undeveloped land 
for centuries and does not possess the eco- 
nomic strength necessary to support the 
newcomers until they can support them- 
selves. Therefore, ali of Israel’s energy 
(apart from that diverted to military pur- 
poses to ward off possible Arab attack) is now 
being devoted to up the capital 
resources of the country and to expanding its 
productivity, even at the cost of a sharp 
decline in the standard of living for the pres- 
ent and the immediate future. 


gress in the Mutual Security bill that is now 
in conference. A special authorization of 
$50,000,000 has been voted by both Houses 
for the relief of immigrant refugees— 
matching a similar sum included for Arab 
refugees in the countries neighboring Israel. 
In addition, Israel will receive a share—in 
the neighborhood of $20,000,000—of the gen- 
eral economic aid authorized for the Middle 
East. The Export-Import Bank has allo- 
cated a total of $135,000,000 to Israel, but 
the principal source of funds for Israel's nec- 
essary capital development is the $500,000,- 
000 bond issue now being floated ae 
in the United States. Proceeds from 


sale of Saas tepaa Oi is terol weanaoa 


of the potash, textile, chemical, building and 
other industries as well as to irrigation, 
transportation, communications, and electric 
power projects, 

From the outset the United States has had 
@ friendly feeling toward Israel as a genu- 


Arab world many times over; and if friend 
liners toward Israel means hostility to 
Arab states that is only because the 

ee een It is to our interest 
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October 6; Six Colleges and Symphony 
Pack It,” published in the New York 
Times of September 20, 1951. That is 
the type of thing which is very encourag- 
ing by way of an educational program on 
the radio, and I hope the same thing may 
be possible on television. I have joined 
in a resolution with three other Sena- 
tors, to try to see that a suitable frequen- 
cy is held open on television to make 
possible the same accomplishment on 
television as has been realized on the 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Boston FM Sration Opens Ocroner 6; Six 
CoLLecEs aND SympnHony Back Ir 

Boston, September 19.—A powerful non- 
commercial FM radio station featuring “live” 
programs of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
concerts and of cultural programs provided 
by Greater Boston universities and colleges 
will begin broadcasting here October 6. 
Ralph Lowell, trustee of Lowell Institute, 

tonight that the station, WGBH, 
would present on its initial broadcast the 
first Saturday evening performance of the 
Boston Symphony’s seventy-first season. 

The orchestra is affiliated in the new ven- 
ture with Lowell Institute and the six Bos- 
ton universities and colleges that have been 
members of the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council since it was organized 
in 1946 to promote adult education by radio 
and television in the New England area. The 
participating schools are Harvard, Boston 
College, Boston University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, and Tufts College. 

Station WGBH, with studios in Symphony 
Hall, will operate at 89.7 megacycles on the 
FM band on channel 209, with 20,000 watts 
effective radiated power. 

Mr. Lowell said the would in- 
clude “regular courses recorded in the class- 
rooms of colleges and universities; forums on 
world affairs * * *; comprehensive inter- 
pretation of news and events by faculty spe- 


Programs would not be fed to any FM net- 
work reaching the New York area. 

Tape recordings will be made of a number 
of educational programs for broadcast over 
New York’s municipally-owned station 


An Olson Who Didn’t Need a Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 13, 1951 
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: Says Budget Opponents Are 
Ignorant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


| | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tru- 
man’s latest contribution to the national 
welfare is a brilliant oratorical effort re- 
citing that “Our budget is as tight and 
solid as we can make it,” that those who 


thought or to frighten voters. 

This species of name calling is part of 
the same propaganda technique which 
the President utilized in the famous red- 
herring episode, when he labeled the 
Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss revela- 
tions as nonsense. Surely, no man in 
public office with any real appreciation 
of the responsibilities involved in his 
position would attempt to assert that 
any government budget is tight and 
solid. No official ever submited a budget 
which did not allow room for eliminat- 
ing some items. Certainly, no public 
official since the beginning of the New 
Deal ever did. He would be ostracized 
from the society of his fellow Democrats 
if he dared. 

This effort to silence criticism. of the 
fantastic spending policies of - 
istration will fall harmlessly’ to the 
ground, of course, in the light of the 
Hoover Commission’s factually docu- 
mented data and the daily evidence of 
loafing in virtually every Government 
agency from Washington to Hawaii. 
But the people of our country must de- 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OFr WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 21, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very excellent article written 
by the distinguished port director of the 
city of Milwaukee, Hon. Harry C. 
Brockel. This article, published in Gov- 
ernment Service magazine in its Septem- 
ber 1951 issue, describes briefly but 
clearly the case for completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and that it be followed by 
two straight-shooting editorials from 
the Milwaukee Journal, a long-time 
champion of this great project. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Government Service of August 1951} 
New Lire ror MIDWEST IN Sr. LawREnce SEA- 
WwayY—ProJecr INEVITABLE; GREAT THINGS 

SEEN ror INDUSTRY, TRADE 

(By H. C. Brockel) 

For the last three decades, America’s most 
distinguished statesmen, diplomats, engi- 
neers, and business leaders have emphati- 
cally answered yes to the question: Should 
the St. Lawrence seaway be built? Though 
legislation authorizing completion of the 
project has again apparently died in Con- 
gress, proponents are confident that the ses- 
way will be built eventually. 

President Truman, following in the tradi- 
tion of every President since Taft, recom- 
mended the project urgently to Congress. 
Twenty distinguished Senators of both major 
pelitical parties introduced legislation to 
authorize execution of our agreement with 
Canada for the seaway development. 

The State Department has given the sea- 
way high place in its international program 
to demonstrate to the world that nations 
living side by side can peacefully develop 
Projects whose benefits transcend interna- 
tional lines and to prove that 
America is sincerely determined to strength- 
en international relationships and achieve 
permanent peace, by peaceful commerce be- 
tween nations. 

The seeway has two great economic justifi- 
cations—low cost water transportation and 
low cost hydroelectric power. The St. Law- 
rence is the greatest undeveloped source of 
hydroelectric power in North America. Two 
million two hundred thousand horsepower 
of electrical energy are running unused 
Atlantic because of our failure 
to harness this tremendous resource. Pres- 
ident Truman has that our 
whole economic and military future requires 
further development of our power resources, 
including the vast potential energy of the 
St. Lawrence. 

The States bordering the Great Lakes want 
the seaway as a transportation resource. By 

deep-draft ocean shipping into lake 
ports, Midwest farms and industries will be 
able to use cheap water transportation on a 
scale hitherto impossible. Industry in the 
Great Lakes basin could import raw materials 
in large quantities, at minimum cost, by sub- 
stituting a direct water haul for a costly rail 
haul. agriculture and industry alike 
will be able to tap new markets abroad. 

There is nothing new or experimental in 
the seaway project. For mcre than a century, 
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Great Lakes ports have been engaged in di- 
rect trade with Europe through the St. Law- 
rence River. Between 1920 and 1940, a sub- 
stantial shipping trade developed between 
lake ports and northern harbors in 
spite of the handicap of the present 14-foot 
canals in the St. Lawrence River. Briefly 
interrupted by World War II, direct steamship 
services between the Great Lakes and Europe 
have been resumed on a tremendously ex- 
panded scale, with six ocean steamship lines 
regularly engaged in the trade and with close 
to 100 ocean sailings scheduled for 1951. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Toronto and Montreal are now served 
regularly by these important services, with 
other ports of call included as cargo move- 
ment warrants. 

The history of the now well-established 
shipping service between lake ports and over- 
seas destinations proves beyond doubt the 
large freight savings possible by use of direct 
steamers, which eliminate transshipment 
charges at seaboard ports and costly rail hauls 
to and from the interior. 

The St. Lawrence is not an inland water- 
way or an artificial waterway—it is a natural 
highway into the heart of the continent. It 
is basic in water transportation that ships 
will penetrate inland as far as possible before 
discharging cargo. This is proved by the in- 
land location of many great seaports, and by 
ocean shipping operations a thousand or 
more miles inland on rivers such as the Yang- 
tse and the Amazon. A single factor—the 
rapids in the St. Lawrence-between Ogdens- 
burg and Montreal—has obstructed this 
principle of water transportation on the St. 
Lawrence. These rapids are now passable by 
locks only 14 feet deep and 260 feet long, 
which limit the size of ships using the route 
to those dimensions. 

The project thus contemplates nothing 
but a modernization of an existing trans- 
portation route. Ninety-five percent of the 
2,400-mile sailing distance between Mil- 
waukee and the Atlantic is now fully avail- 
able for deep-draft shipping. 

The cost of the engineering works in 
the St. Lawrence River will be shared by 
Canada, the United States, and the State 
of New York. The net cost of the project 
to the National Government will be a little 
more than $300,000,000, or about one average 
day’s war expenditure during World War II. 
This nominal expenditure is economicaily 
justified by tremendous potential savings in 
freight charges and electric power rates. 
The Department of Commerce, as recently as 
December 1948, estimated that traffic 
through the seaway including both general 
cargo and bulk freight would range from 
57,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons a year. 

The Department of Commerce estimated 
that freight savings of $7 to $10 a ton could 
readily be derived on shipments moving from 
overseas to Lake Michigan ports, even allow- 
ing for St. Lawrence seaway tolls on the 
basis of $1.25 a ton. Even on the basis of 
the present 14-foot draft operations, limit- 
ing ocean carriers to about 1,600 tons of 
cargo west of Montreal, net freight savings of 
$5 to $10 a ton have been repeatedly demon- 
strated by the use of existing services. 

Aside from the seaway’s economic value, 
another factor of even greater importance 
is the future security of the United States 
and Canada. Before World War II, our mil- 
itary leaders urged the completion of the 
project for the national defense. Shortly 
after the end of World War II, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff advised Congress that, from 
our experience in World War II, the project is 
absolutely essential to the national security 
as a shipbuilding resource, as an additional 
transportation facility, and as a new source 
of power. 


Tt is a national misfortune that the sea- 
way was not developed before World War II. 


With it, Midwest industry and agriculture 
could have made a more effective contribu- 
tion to the war effort, and much money 
— perhaps many lives could have been 
saved. 

Our wartime shipbuilding production ap- 
proached 70,000,000 tons. Sixty-five percent 
of the steel, machinery, and other compo- 
nent parts of these ships originated in the 
Great Lakes area. However, only about 2 
percent of the com ships were con- 
structed on’ the although we have 
sheltered harbors, skilled workmen, vast in- 
dustries, and great steel production. Small 
ships were constructed in lake ports and 
sent to sea through the Mississippi River at 
great expense. The shipbuilding potentiali- 
ties of the Great Lakes have hardly been 
scratched. The bottleneck has been the diffi- 
culty of getting the ships to salt water. 

Had the seaway been developed, we could 
have constructed, in lake harbors, escort car- 
riers, cruisers, destroyers, and merchant 
ships. These ships could have been loaded in 
lake ports with foodstuffs, munitions, and 
matériel of war—and if this seems like mere 
speculation, remember that Detroit was 
ranked as America’s No. 1 arsenal, and was 
closely followed in war production by Great 
Lakes industrial centers such as Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Milkaukee. 

Convoys could have been assembled in lake 
ports and sent to Europe with an ocean 
crossing 1,000 miles shorter via the St. Law- 
rence than from Atlantic ports. The sub- 
marine hazard would have been reduced by 
one-third, in terms of distance; and shipping 
losses could have been reduced in propor- 
tion to the saving in ocean mileage by use 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The war has depleted our natural resources, 
We find ourselves with rapidly dwindling 
supplies of iron ore, petroleum, manganese, 
copper, lead, and other strategic materials 
necessary in war and peace. A strategic 
stockpiling program is now planned, basec 
upon industrial requirements and the na- 
tional defense, These critical materials 
should be and stored as effec- 
tively as possible, in sheltered interior loca- 
a where eae ae be used in volume. 

means industrial area surrounding 
the Great Lakes. 

Considering the exposure of our coasts to 
naval and air attack, it is sound national 
policy to locate strategic industry in the in- 
terior and, at the same time, provide it with 
the advantages of ocean transportation by 
extending deep-draft shipping into the 


The seaway will check the drift of popula- 
tion from the Midwest to the seaboard. In 
recent years, there has been a mushroom 
growth of new industry along the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific coast. The employ- 
ment offered by these new industries has 
encouraged many people to migrate from the 
Middle West to the seaboard, resulting in a 
rapid growth of population around the sea- 
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and rail; the eastern trunk-line railroads, 
which are hostile to Great Lakes water trans- 
portation; utility interests, which object not 
to the St. Lawrence power development, but 
to the fact that it will be publicly rather than 
privately controlled; and finally, the coal 
industry, which hydroelectric devel- . 
opments as a threat to coal markets. 

The early canal builders opposed the de- 
velopment of the railroads; when Edison in- 
vented the incandescent bulb, the gas indus- 
try declaimed the impossibility of electric 
lighting; the railroads opposed the Panama 
Canal bitterly, as impracticable, just as they 
today oppose the seaway. Nevertheless, the 
railroads were built, the automobile succeed- 
ed the buggy, electric lights have become 
commonplace, and the Panama Canal has 
joined the Atlantic and the Pacific. In each 
case benefits have exceeded expectations, 
and predicted disasters have not materi- 
alized. 

History will prove the justification for the 
St. Lawrence, and its accomplishment is 
merely a matter of time. The case for the 
seaway has been proved and re-proved so 
often that its merit is axiomatic. It is not 
the St. Lawrence waterway which was on 
trial in Washington. The issue before Con- 
gress again was whether the national interest 
would prevail or whether the self-interest of 
certain powerful and articulate groups 
would determine national policy. The sea- 
way is inevitable. The only question is— 
how long can delaying tactics obstruct it? 

American postwar planning is geared to 
a philosophy of expansion—greater produc- 
tion, full. employment, expanded foreign 
trade, an enlarged merchant marine. The 
St. Lawrence seaway will help us to obtain 
every one of these objectives. An expanded 
foreign trade will cement friendly foreign 
relations. We need new trade routes and 
new traffic to support our merchant marine, 
the largest in the world. Full employment 
and full production must be geared to a 
greater volume of commerce and transpor- 
tation. No project before the American 
people today will do more to accomplish 
these objectives than the seaway. 

Not only lake ports but the inland com- 
munities of the Middle West will share in 
the benefits of the improved and cheaper 
transportation through the seaway. Untold 
thousands of new jobs will be created in 
lake ports and throughout the Middle West 
due to expansion of shipping operations, 
shipbuilding, and the multitudinous aspects 
of foreign trade. 

To our lake ports, the seaway will mean 
the movement of large volumes of new com- 
merce with added business for railroads, 
truck lines, stevedores, wareho 
brokers, banks, and all of the innumerable 
enterprises associated with maritime activity. 
The seaway will act as a magnet to bring 
new industry to the shores of the Great Lakes 
seeking the most advantageous locations, 
with a corresponding enhancement of prop- 
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The most rabid of Clemson’s many en- 
thusiastic supporters would hesitate to give 
the college all the credit for these and the 
many other revolutionary changes which 
have been wrought upon the physical face 
and basic economy of the State of South 
Carolina. It is enough to say that without 

men, and the 


gressive farmers, cooperatives, Federal and 
State governmental agencies, and industrial 
and business enterprises could join in com- 
mon efforts to seek a fuller utilization of the 
rich natural resources of the State. 

A remarkable document was responsible 
for the founding of Clemson College—the 
will of Thomas G. Clemson. A Philadelphian 
by birth, Mr. Clemson married the daughter 
of South Carolina’s great statesman, John 
C. Calhoun, and adopted his wife’s native 
State for his own. Benefiting from the 
excellent technical education he had re- 
ceived at a school of mines in Prance, 
Thomas G. Clemson was determined that his 
accumulated wealth should be poured into 
a similar educational institution in his own 


particularly 

devote the bulk of my property to the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college upon the 
Fort Hill Place. My purpose is to establish 
an agricultural college which will afford 
useful information to the farmers and me- 
chanics; therefore it should afford thorough 
instruction in agriculture and the natural 
sciences connected therewith; it should com- 
bine, if practicable, physical and intellectual 
education * * * terminating in thor- 
ough theoretic and practical instruction in 
those sciences and arts which bear directly 
upon agriculture.” 


houn and the plantation house still stands 
in the very heart of the Clemson campus, 
whose classrooms and laboratories are the 
realization of Thomas G. Clemson's dream. 

Clemson's contributions to the people, and 
more directly, the farmers of South Caro- 
lina, fall into three overlapping categories. 
The college itself offers an excellent under- 
graduate program in agriculture and some 
work on the graduate level so that its stu- 
dents are well prepared to farm their own 
lands and to serve as trained leaders in their 
communities. The agricultural experiment 
statiou utilizes thousands of acres on which 
tests are made of soils, crops, fertilizers, in- 
secticides, irrigation, and, in brief, every 
phase of South Carolina farming. Through 
the extension service the results of these 
experiments and practical on-the-spot help 
is offered to every farmer in the State. 

The Clemson agricultural student has at 
his disposal hundreds of acres of nearby 
land planted in a wide variety of crops 
and clovers, well-equipped laboratories, an 
ultra-modern dairy farm, a beautiful new 
agricultural engineering building—housing 
almost every type of farm equipment—and a 
faculty composed of experts. 

Upon being graduated he is prepared to 
step off the campus and onto a farm with- 
Seah Goh nono ear ae a 
nancially from purely 
theoretic to the practical side of making the 
earth produce. Many of South Carolina's 
most progressive and prosperous farmers are 


All 


their study and its practical application, the 
right to speak as authorities in their particu- 


lege, sowed well the seed of progress in South 
Carolina, 
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seems to be working well, it ought to be con- 
tinued, The service needs money for the 
planes, for detention centers, for an ex- 
panded border patrol, and for finger-printing 
the aliens in order to determine whether they 
turning. The United States has a 
double obligation to make this border pro- 
tection effective—a treaty obligation to 
Mexico, both countries having pledged them- 
selves to do everything in their power to 
eliminate the wetback traffic, and an obliga- 
tion to American farm workers whose work 
opportunities and living standards are being 
depressed by ruthless exploitation of the 
poverty and helplessness of the aliens. 
There is, moreover, an obvious peril to 
national security in the ease with which 
aliens can come across this country’s south- 
ern border. There is very little use in all 
the elaborate screening of European aliens 
required by the McCarran Act if hostile 
agents can come in at will from Mexico. 
Senator McCarran, who tried not long ago to 
make our flesh by the extravagant 
assertion that there are some 5,000,000 illegal 
aliens in the United States, should know 
where the chief loophole lies. That loophole 
can and should be plugged promptly by 
giving the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service the funds it needs to do its job 
effectively. 


Random Thoughts on World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 21, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I sent to 
the desk a brief statement which I have 
prepared regarding certain comments 
which have been made on the problems 
of taxes and world security by a distin- 
guished businessman and world citizen 
who resides in Basle, Switzerland, a com- 
mander in the French Legion of Honor, 
and nominee for the Nobel peace prize, 
Mr. Emil Dreyfus. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my statement and 
appended material be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and other matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ranpom THOUGHTS ON WoRLD PEACE 
(By Hon, ALExaNDER Wizey, of Wisconsin) 
From out of the land of Switzerland have 


entitled “Random 


of raw materials as well as the matter of 
world stabilization of the currency. 
There is much in Random Th its which 
provides a keen basis for discussion. I my- 
self hold views different from many of the 


we lay the basis for justice and equity among 
nations. 

I am always happy to review distinguished 
judgment from here and abroad, whether 
or not it agrees with my own thoughts pro- 
vided I feel that such judgment is sincere, 
constructive, noble in purpose, as I know 
these ideas of Mr. Dreyfus are. 

There follow certain materials from Ran- 
dom Thoughts. I have selected those which 
I feel are particularly pertinent at the pres- 
ent time. I wish that it might be possible 
to submit some of Mr. Dreyfus’ views on in- 
ternational tion in great detail. 

The items that follow relate to: 

1, The em of high taxes, a matter 
affecting virtually all of our western nations, 
@ matter peculiarly appropriate in view of the 
fact that the Senate is right now debating 
the $5,500,000,000 tax increase bill. 

2. The problem of Soviet Russia, a mat- 
ter which my particular attention 
as ranking Republican on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and conferee on the 
multibillion-dollar mutual-aid bill. 

The quotations from Random Thoughts, 
by Emil Dreyfus, are as follows: 

“THE TAXPAYER IS EXHAUSTED 


“Excessive taxation under certain condi- 
tions is nothing short of-confiscation. The 
more the State intrudes into private business 
and private economy, the less it seems to 
understand it. 

“It is impossible today for either industry 
or commerce to build up a reserve fund suffi- 
ciently large to protect the position of the 
enterprise. This lack of reserve could cause 
the ruin of many firms and leave them in the 
greatest distress if a business depression were 
to occur. This is the process of killing the 
hen that lays the golden eggs. 

“All the individual works for today is to 
pay his taxes; the same goes for business, and 
the big taxpayer has taken on the function 
of a collector. 

“And in addition to this excessive taxaticn 
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Prench Legion of Honor, and is a nominee 
ae ane ee 
his 


rupt and devalued her currency at 100 rubles 


aii 


business, to make it thrive so that by means 
of the taxes he pays, he may make his own 
share of contribution to the Government; 
but these taxes must be fair and reasonable. 

“The Government takes everything away 
from the individual, and the latter must 
constantly start all over again to try and 
build up his lost assets. 

“The enemy groups use other mediums: 
wars, revolutions, internal disorder, and 
chaos, They take over control wherever they 
can and give to this type of despotism the 
name of democracy. 

“We must rebuild for the entire world a 
new democracy, honorable and sincere, with 
capable leaders, so that we might prove to 
the entire world that this system can be 
valued and can command national and inter- 
national respect. 

“During the war the government burdened 
the individual with very heavy taxes, and 
now that the war is over, it has become ac- 
customed to all these resources and cannot 
get away from the habit. It disregards the 
fact that conditions have changed, that we 
are no longer at war, and that such high 
taxes are no longer necessary. The govern- 
ment continues to apply these very heavy 
taxes which paralyze the economic set-up 
as if it were a chronic disease. 

“It is Just as if you had a plant, your labor 
went on strike, and, after giving them satis- 
faction, they struck again, and again you 
satisfied their demands, and this occurred 
repeatedly until some day business went bad, 
and you, having had no opportunity of con- 
stituting a reserve for bad times, asked your 
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“It is quite obvious that communism and 
socialism are evolutions that have outlived 


A wil 


their purpose. In all countries where these 
have been applied there has resulted noth- 
ing but confusion and chaos. They are 
radical systems that stop at nothing to 
achieve their aims, that cruse millions and 
millions of innocent people to lose their lives 
in wars, revolutions, misery, sickness, and 
hunger. Russia wants her people to believe 
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that communism is the only system that 
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“Russia realizes that she cannot be self- 
sufficient. Consequently, she takes what- 


people the true conditions inall other 
countries. In 1917, in order to dominate 
the world, she put to death the elite of her 
ever she can from her neighboring coun- 
tries and by terror and force she keeps her 
hold on them. 


In order to avoid all counter-revolutions 
within her country, she conceals from her 


systems for the misfortunes of the world. 


can work successfully. She blames all other 
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If it does not rise up 


against it, the Communists will end up 


The world should not allow 


countries, but the entire world. And with 


by destroying not one country, not several 
the atomic bomb, the cosmic rays, 


such usurpation. 
So we must not be 


surprised to see them falling victim to Rus- 


for the smaller nations. It has 


always been so even before the war, 
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the war, and after it 


It is 


nothing but a criminal enterprise which can 


not only 


Its aims are quite de- 
is a system based on immature prin- 
rudimentary and primitive con- 


“It 
ciples. 


“We must, therefore, outlaw this ideology, 
“When the working people are discouraged 
and disappointed by events, they join the 
“The question of communism is an ex- 


“It has been positively proved that there 
tremely delicate matter, but it should be 


is not room for the two theories in the same 


“The democracies, therefore, must com- 
pletely eliminate communism, 


tackled in the interest of the entire world, 
if we are to have any peace. And perhaps it 
will be the U. N. which will finally solve this 
cepts. It is quite unripe and has nothing to 
offer that will develop the people and allow 
them to progress. The peoples living under 
such a regime are depressed, and they cannot 
bear to see other peoples who are living under 
other systems more favorable than theirs 
progress, develop, and live happily. So that 
the Communists in their misfortune seek to 


exist in communism. Communism is civili- 
zation’s worst enemy and the greatest pro- 


voker of anarchy. 
ranks of the Communists, not knowing who 


their real enemies are. In the democratic 
Communists when they go to the polls. 


struction would strike faster than lightning. 
within their own frontiers, but within other 
countries, by going to their aid whenever 
they are called. 

economic system. Communism cannot exist 
in a democracy, no more than democracy can 
structive, and, if we let it gain momen- 
for there is nothing ideal about it. 

only end up with the annihilation of the 
whole world. As long as our countries are 
affected by it, the danger will be imminent. 
and liberal courtries they seek to compen- 
sate their disappointment by voting for the 


rockets, and bacterial warfare, such a de- 
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“All of these utopias such ag bolshevism, 
communism, fascism, and other unreason- 
able evolutions leave destruction in their 
wake many, many years after they are gone; 
and it is with the utmost difficulty that the 
peoples are able to recover their former con- 
dition and resume the normal mode of life of 
a democracy. 

“With communism it is like an ant hill. 
All must work and no one has the right to 
think. It destroys a civilization which it 
took centuries to build. If we want to com- 
bat communism, we must give the greatest 
opportunities possible to. the individual to 
use his initiative and imagination so that 
communism might have no attractions for 
him. 

“We must forget our internal quarrels and, 
united all on one front, rise up against this 
terror, which only demands power and only 
wants the spoils. At a time when danger is 
at our door we must endeavor to improve 
our own methods. We must put an end to 
internal corruption, for the enemy makes 
use of such weaknesses as this to show to its 
people how bad the deficiencies of our sys- 
tem are. 

“There is no doubt but that a great part 
of German militarism and of the Nazis have 
joined their forces to those of the Commu- 
nists. It is not likely that Stalin would have 
dared to take over the countries as he did if 
he had not had their support. The German 
motto applies here: ‘robbers quarrel among 
themselves and plot together.’ The doings 
of Hitler and Stalin are an example of this. 
It would be inadmissible to allow an entire 
civilization to pay the price for such crim- 
inal deeds. 

“The Fascist elements in other countries 
close their eyes and pretend they see noth- 
ing. They take advantage of such situations 
to bolster up their own financial position 
and tighten their monopolistic hold on all 
the raw material in the world. Thus they 
are indirectly working for the cause of our 
enemy. With their vertical and horizontel 
trusts have done nothing but bring 
about inflation in the values of merchandise 
and deflation in the value of currency all 
over the world. By so doing, they are giving 

people weapons 


“Consequently, if we do not eliminate com- 
munism it will swallow us up.” 


One Way To Crash the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Thursday, September 13, 1951 


lite countries” of the Soviet Union would 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 21, 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Air. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
pon ee ay ag A Age ag sag th oe 
en - -Man on Every Program,” 
by Wheeler McMillen, published in the 
Pathfinder news magazine for Septem- 
ber 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A G-Man on Every Procram 
(By Wheeler McMillen) 

D. Howard Moreau, the acute editor of the 
Hunterdon County Democrat at Flemington, 
N. J., has noted a conspicuous phase of these 
tax-spend-elect-and-control times that has 
received less remark than it deserves. Mr. 
Moreau publishes one of America’s most 

local weeklies. 
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Newsparer Business: The Death of a 
Formula 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

m or 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Recorp, I include the following article 
Business: 
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both plentiful and cheap unless it is in a 
revolution (which newsprint 


was not). For the boom will generate in- 


curred. Most United States and Canadian 
newsprint mills were built during the 1920's 
at costs of $25,000 to $35,000 per daily ton of 
capacity. Allowing for depreciation on the 
one hand, and rebuilding and improvement 
on the other, a well-maintained mill might 
still be carried on the books at about the 
original figure. But a brand-new mill buil 
today involves capital costs of around §100,- 
000 to $125,000 per daily ton, or $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 for a 200-ton-a-day operation 
of minimum economic size, without even 
counting such .possible costs as power devel- 
opment or the purchase of timberlands. Al- 
lowing for full 6-day three-shift operation at 
present newsprint prices, invested capital 
would turn over only once every 3 years, and 
it could easily take decades to recoup the in- 
vestment. At today’s price levels, an efficient 
mill built in the low-cost days can make $35 
to 40 per ton, net before taxes; but a brand- 
new mill needs first of all an investor who is 
not only very rich but also somewhat foolish. 
The paper industry, which is not foolish, 
has reacted to the situation by concentrating 
investment in other types of pulp and paper 
where the cost-return ratio is happier. In 
ean canals Genser 
dustry alone put im some 800,000 tons of 
new pulp capacity for such products as wrap- 
ping paper, drinking cups, and frozen-food 
containers, most of which could have gone 
into newsprint but did not. Instead, the 
Canadians apparently decided to squeeze 
more newsprint prodiction out of existing 
mills, while at the same time boosting the 
newsprint toward what they considered 
a level. Hence the $10-a-ton jump 
that roused the publisher’s fury. 
THE FORMULA PLAYS OUT 
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of the increase, and even the most profitable 
had their net drastically pared. 

But the newsprint price increase is espe- 
cially important because it is a certain kind 
of cost. For half a century the newspaper 
business, as a business, has operated on a 
formula—raise circulation, and leave adver- 
tising rates per reader alone. Many a pub- 
lisher probably never recognized it as a 
formula, for it worked so well so long that it 
seemed like an order of nature. Sut Ameri- 
can newspapers, usually founded to express 
@ point of view rather than to make money, 
have seldom generated any distinguished 
economic thinking. F. M. Flynn, president 
of the New York Daily News, explained the 
Canadian reluctance to expand newsprint 
production by observing, “I guess they simply 
would rather do business with businessmen.” 
And the progressive publisher of a promi- 
nent eastern paper added, “There hasn't been 
the caliber of men going into the business 
side of newspapering that you find in the 
soap business, or the steel business, or the 
auto business.” 

While it worked, the old formula did beau- 
tifully on both the revenue and the expense 
side. A circulation increase brought addi- 
tional revenue not only irom the sale of 
copies but also from advertising, since the 
advertising rate per line could on the whole 
be raised in proportion to the increased 
circulation. And some costs—editorial and 
composition costs are the clearest examples— 
did not go up at all with a rise in circulation, 
while others (such as distribution costs) 
did not go up proportionately. That is not 
to say that this group of costs remained 
stable; they have increased, and sharply, 
as a result of general wage levels, union or- 
ganization, etc. But these increases bore 
little relation to a rise in circulation. 

Now the formula is petering out because 
the “intractable” costs—of which newsprint 
is by far the greatest—have become so large 
& proportion of total expense. For this group 
of costs increase in ironbound proportion to 
the total circulation and the size of each 
copy. The old formula still works well for 
small papers of up to, say, 20,000 circulation, 
whose newsprint bill generally runs 15 per- 
cent of total expense or less, and whose only 
newsprint worry is (or should be) the prob- 
lem of supply rather than price. One of the 
anomalies of the existing newsprint situa- 
tion is that with most small papers supply 
comes first and price second, while with most 
large papers the reverse is true. 

The newsprint burden of the papers 
mounted as they grew in circulation and 
size—a growth that raised total daily paper 
circulation from 40,000,000 to 53,000,000 
since 1939, in addition to increasing the 
number of per copy. In 1950, accord- 
ing to Editor and Publisher, the newsprint 
costs of the average daily of above 100,000 
circulation amounted to about 37 percent 
of total cost, while press running time ac- 
counted for another 4 percent. Inasmuch 
as newsprint prices have risen 16 percent 
since late in 1950, newsprint should now 
comprise at least 40 percent of total cost, 
even assuming stringent economies in the 
meantime. In short, the large newsjapers 
are the point, and some have 
already reached it, where at least half of 
their total costs are not benefited by any 
further circulation gains. 

‘The New York Daily News serves as an ex- 
treme example. When the recent newsprint 
price increase is fully felt, newsprint will 
amount to nearly 55 percent of the cost of 

the News. This is almost as great 
as a department store’s cost for the average 
merchandise that it carries; but for its out- 
lay the department store gets completed 
merchandise, the News only the rawest of 
raw material. To the reader, newsprint is 
the least important commodity in a news- 


_paper, the humble carrier of the words and 
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pictures; yet in the economy of the Daily 
News it has become by far the most impor- 
tant. 
TRIMMING COSTS 
The publishers have reacted with a variety 
of stratagems. Many have tried to save 


page widths should divide exactiy into the 
width of the paper rolls used by the supply- 
ing mill, to avoid wasteful trim. A number 
of papers have changed their press rolls from 
the treditional 66 inches down to about 64, 
primarily to use less paper, but at times to 
effect an izitcrease in newsprint supply. 
However, a recent study of 15 small mid- 
western dailies showed that none of them 
had done so, though it could better their 
newsprint supply by about 5 percent; and 
such a stand-out paper as the New York 
Times is only now considering it. 

The bite has also been put on the news- 
paper buyer. Before World War II the usual 
revenue breakdown was one-fourth from cir- 
culation, three-fourths from advertising. 
Today, the price of most daily papers having 
jumped from 2 or 3 cents to 5, and Sunday 
papers from 10 cents to 15, the average large 
newspaper derives about a third of revenue 
from circulation, 


EVERYTHING BUT ADVERTISING 


The one thing that has seemed sacrosanct 
is the milline rate, or price of advertising per 
line per million readers. For » ace 
cording to the Editor and Publisher Yearbook 
for 1950, the milline rate for United States 
evening dailies actually decreased a trifle 
between 1939 and 1949, though other adver- 
tising media were displaying less timidity. 
The publishers’ reluctance to recognize that 
it costs a great deal more to reach a given 
number of readers today than it did a decade 
ago is not confined to competitive-newspaper 
cities: the monopoly papers, fearing the out- 
cry that would follow significant rate boosts, 


Science Monitor, sug- 
gested “a little unlawful conspiracy in 


Ps i 


straint of trade.” Canahan was concerned 


press from “a surfeit of news- 
print.” But both remarks apply equally to 
the central economic problem of United 
States newspapering, which is to get more 
money for less advertising space. 

The of the present course can 
be illustrated by the example of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler Corp., chosen here solely be- 
cause it is one of the few newspaper enter- 
prises making public financial statements. 
Surely it is not too much for a newspaper 
or any other business to have a fighting 
chance, even at today’s tax rates, of equaling 
the net profit after taxes that it made 5 years 
ago. Yet if present operating margins and 
tax rates were to prevail, the Herald and 
Traveler would face the impossible task of 
raising 1950 revenue of about $16,500,000 to 
over $50,000,000, in order to make the same 
stockholder dollars as in 1946. 

At the moment, some publishers are taking 
comfort from a number of hopeful, but 
prohably illusory, signs of change in the 
newsprint situation. Several factors—chief 
among them has been the tendency toward 
relaxation at the apparently approaching 
cease fire in Korea—could easily bring a drop 
of 5 to 10 percent in newspaper advertising, 
which tends to rise and fall with general 
business activity. The figures for June 1951 
(the latest available), already show an adver- 
tising .linage decline of about 3% percent 
below June 1950. Such a drop is likely to be 
accompanied by an almost identical percent- 
age decline in United States newsprint use. 
At the same time Canadian newsprint pro- 
duction is running about 200,000 tons ahead 
of last year, and the average publisher's in- 
ventory of newsprint on hand or in transit 
is creeping up toward a reasonably comfort- 
able 40-day level. Given the present delicate 
balance between newsprint demand and sup- 
ply, these factors might be expected to relieve 
the upward pressure on newsprint prices or 
even bring a price decline. 

NOTHING TO HOPE FOR 


No such happy event is likely to occur, 
for several reasons. In the first place, the 
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The most horrid possibility, from the pub- 
lishers’ point of view, is by no means the 
most remote—that advertising revenue will 
falter at the same time that newsprint 
advance once more. If so, the 


opinions, should have 
seldom by the public as 
States economy. In the concern that the 
press be free, it has been all but forgotten 
that it must also be self-supporting and 
. Bankruptcy was never the route ~ 
to independence, nor faulty economics the 
and effectiveness. Eco- 


and must evolve a new one. 

WHAT THE NEWSPRINT INCREASE CAN MEAN 

Here is the 1950 cost-revenue breakdown 
for a hypothetical large daily, whose show- 
ing is neither best nor poorest among papers 
of this size. Since the paper used 60,000 
tons of newsprint in 1950 at $100 a ton, the 
price increases of $6 and $10 last December 
and last July have added $960,000 to annual 
costs and nearly wiped out operating net. 
The publisher would, of course, strain every 
nerve to slash costs and increase revenues; 
but how did the newspapers get. themselves 
into such a fix? 


Dec. 1, 1960... n0-seednnsncene 


The Supply of Nickel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 21, 1951 
‘Myr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Untrep Srares Orrictar Sees Carmica, Lack 


break of the 


which industrial customers already are hav- 
ing their electrical service interrupted from 
time to time or are likely to experience in- 
terruptions soon. Among those areas were 
the steel-making section of Pittsburgh, the 
Pacific Northwest, the Carolinas, and the 
Gulf coast. 

“At present, we face critical power short- 
“At no time during World 


probably will leave the 

Nation with a shortage of at least 1,500,000 

kilowatts in 1962 and a further shortage of 

another 2,500,000 kilowatts in 1953. 

figures together, he said, “and 
shortage 


of 4,- 
000,000 kilowatts by the end of 1953.” 
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pressures, rather than of ideologies. But 
they also believe that cutting off trade rela- 
tions with the east is politically and even 


strategically unsound. 

Thorkil Kristensen, Danish Minister of 
Finance, told this reporter last week that he 
considers continued trade with the eastern 
countries “very important.” He cited as the 
most immediate practical reason the fact 
that Denmark’s hopes for increased coal im- 
ports from Great Britain had been disap- 
pointed. Denmark’s most important sup- 
plier of coal—at the most advantageous 
price—is still Poland. , 

Mr. Kristensen added that it was not de- 
sirable politically to break off relations with 
the satellites. 80, Danish official and 
industrial observers feel, could easily be ex- 
ploited by the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine to drive the satellite populations more 
and more deeply into the arms of the Soviets. 

In a series of interviews last week spokes- 
men for the economic and political sections 
of the Danish Foreign Office, several indus- 
trialists, and the editor of an independent 
newspaper agreed with that view. All of 
them stressed the fact that they regard the 
Atlantic Pact as the most powerful instru- 
mrent to prevent war and not primarily as an 
alliamce to wage war. 

Meanwhile, they add, the period of tension 
must be expected to continue indefinitely. 
In the course of this uncomfortable but nec- 

interim phase, the argument con- 
tinues, it is vital that all the Atlantic Pact 
countries maintain sound and expanding 
economies and that, at the same time, some 
minimum of normal contact be maintained 
with the eastern countries. 

Trade relations are considered here the 
best form of such contact. Danes point out, 
in addition, that to deprive them of Polish 
coal would be likely to hinder their own 
defense preparations more than shipments 
of nonstrategic goods could assist Poland’s 
military preparations. 

One industrialist, who is an active mem- 
ber of the home guard, said: “Of course, we 

sending any war mate- 
rials to the potential enemy.” But he added 
that he saw no reason why Americans should 
have to insist on elaborate restrictions. “I 
think there should be assurance enough in 
the fact that we know that the nearest Soviet 
air base from which we can be attacked is 
only about 20 flying minutes away.” 

coal 


ly as a result of American restrictions, it 
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is down to 5 percent. This comes at a time 
when the more and more rapid build-up of 
the Armed Forces, construction of barracks 
and depots, and the resulting increased need 
for imported raw materials demand a firm 
economy. 


Import Controls on Cheese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 21, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two more articles relating to import 
curbs on cheese and fats. The first, en- 
titied “Farm Groups Urge Repeal of Im- 
port Curbs on Chc.se,” appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star on September 15, 1951. 
The other, entitled “Repeal of Dairy 
Trade Curb Asked,” was published in 
the Minneapolis Tribune on September 
13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Minneapolis Star of September 
15, 1951} 
Farm Groups Urce Repeat or Import Curss 
On CHEESE 


Two big organizations advocate repeal of 
imposing import controls on cheese and 
other fats and oils. 

The National Farmers Union and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation asserted 
that in the end the American farmer would 
suffer rather than profit by the restrictions. 

But representatives of dairy cooperatives 
and domestic cheese manufacturers de- 
manded retention of the contiols. They 
contended that domestic cheese makers must 
have protection from foreign imports. 

The conflicting views were presented to a 
Senate banking subcommittee on a proposal 
to eliminate an amendment to the Price 
Control Act. That section authorizes re- 
strictions if imports of cheese or other fats 
threaten domestic output. 

Interpreting the provision as mandatory, 
the Agriculture Department has cut imports 
of cheese about 40 percent. 

Both the farm organizations held there is 
sufficient legal machinery, without the 
amendment, to restrict imports that actually 
threaten the American producer, 

In addition, they stressed that the amend- 
ment runs counter to all United States 
policies for collaboration in a free world. 

“The immediate effects of the restriction 
will be to seriously damage agricultural in- 
terests of friendly countries,” John A. Baker, 
leyislative secretary of the Farmers Union, 
declared. 


E. W. Gaumnitzg, executive secretary of 
the National Cheese Institute, argued that 
present legislation is inadequate. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of September 
13,1951] 


Repeat or Datmry Trade Cours ASKED 
WaAsHINGTON.—The administration Thurs- 


bill on grounds it is a threat to the Nation's 
reciprocal trade program. 


The amendment, drafted by Representative 
Avucust ANDRESEN, Republican of Minnesota, 


requires import controls over dairy products, 
fats, and oils. : 

The controls must be imposed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture whenever imports hurt 
domestic production, interfere with orderly 
marketing or storing, or increase costs of 
farm price-support programs. 

Under the amendment, the Secretary early 
in August banned imports of butter, butter 
oil, and nonfat dried milk and set import 
quotas that cut imports of both cheese and 
casein. 

As a result of complaints from Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State, and 10 foreign gov- 
ernments, a Senate banking subcommittee 
tomorrow will begin hearings on a bill re- 
pealing the controversial section. 

Acheson and the complaining governments 
charge. that the amendment violates interna- 
tional trade agreements. 

Specific complaints have been received 
from Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Argentina, and Australia. 

Acheson contends the restrictions will re- 
sult in retaliatory restrictions by 


ton, and tobacco, depend heavily on over- 
seas markets. 


Protection Against Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 21, 1951 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 


peared in the September 1951, issue of 
the Elks magazine, the national publica- 
tion of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the United States of 
America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Roap Tro Disaster 
Much of the muddled thinking which has 
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curbed it may lead to the suppression 
freedom for all, Then, there are those who 
are so blind, so naive, that they 


the least important citizen of the Republic. 
The question then is whether we are running 
the risk of jeopardizing the freedom of all 
when we silence the Communists. We don’t 
think we are, and we believe that to think 
otherwise is the height not only of illogic, but 
also of absurdity. It is, also, the sure road 
to disaster. 

If the Communist Party were in fact a 
bona fide political organization committed 
to reforms through orderly political action, 
instead of an agent of a foreign power com- 
mitted to overthrow this Government by 
force and violence, there would be no argu- 
ment about its right to exist and to try to 
Sa ee its way 
0} k 

It is time that all loyal Americans who are 
still confused by Red propaganda took a good 
look at the Communist Party in its real 
light. It ts time that the activities of the 
Communist Party are recognized for what 
they are—treason; and it is time that we 
acted accordingly against those who are en- 
gaged in treason, 


Responsibility of Bank Directors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 21, 1951 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It’s the Directors’, Responsi- 
bility,” published in the American Bank- 
er of September 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It’s THE Directors’ ResPpoNsIsILiITy 

The obvious conclusion which must be 
reached from the steadily recurring news 
of bank defalcations of major size is that 


shops,” the lack of sound internal examina- 
tion and control is all too prevalent, although 
it must be admitted that the large banks 
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; POSSIBLE APPROACHES 

There are, of course, a variety of possible 
by groups of banks or associations: Exam- 
ination of their member banks used to be a 
regular function of the big city clearing 
houses. And the principle might be adopted 
under State or national association leader- 
ship of making auditing a cooperatively sup- 
ported function of country groups or regional 

houses in country bank areas. 

By the surety companies: Just as boiler 
and safety inspection have been made a serv- 
ice of casualty companies in the industrial 
field, security inspection might be made a 
requirement of favorable rates in the bank 
surety field 


By more detailed examination procedures: 
National, Federal or State bank examiners 
might be directed toward ascertaining the 
validity and actual existence of a bank’s 
“ir ventory” of assets and its liabilities as 
well as to “examination of the books.” 

By State and Federal banking legislation: 
Minimum requirements for directors’ exami- 


nation, instead of a committee of them, and 
that they must engage an outside “public 
accountant” to examine the bank once a year 


opposition to its requirements. 

By FDIC regulation or policy: The Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation has found it- 
self “holding the bag” in a number of de- 


internal audit and control. The weak spot 
in the situation, however, may be the thou- 
sands of banks which are not NABAC mem- 


doubtedly, many banks have and are im- 
proving their internal protective res. 
But certainly more intensive efforts by these 
and other banking associations are neces- 
sary to get more action among the laggards. 


INDEPENDENT BANKING PROBLEM 


Independent unit banking has a very real 
interest in this problem of preventing defal- 
cations. There are two reasons why: One 
is that frequently, when a bank closes be- 
cause of a whopping big loss, it is picked 
up as a branch of some niighboring institu- 
tion with FDIC aid and blessing since there 
is seldom fresh local capital to set up a re- 
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all, banks singly or jointly achieve a better 
standard of self-examination than appears in 
effect today. 


Basically, it is the bank directors’ respon- 
sibility. Directors’ examinations are a gen- 
eral bank legislative provision. But these 
may be merely a cursory counting of cash or 
going over the books. Something needs to 
be done to establish minimum standards or 
alternative 

The needs of the situation are best served, 
it appears to us, when banks make their 
directors’ examinations the responsibility of 
an independent department or of outside 
accountants skilled in bank examination 
work. In each case, the auditors should be 
responsible to and report directly to the 
board of directors and be hired by them, 
rather than by the bank's officers. If we were 
the officer of a bank, we would want it that 
way. 

And if we were the director of a bank, 
large or small, we would consider very care- 
fully the financial Iability of directors who 
fail to require sound regular examination 
procedure. Shareholders may not always 
complacently accept embezzlements and de- 
falcations which wipe out all or part of their 
equities as “acts of God.” It is poor econ- 
omy to save a few thousand dollars over the 
course of the years by cutting corners on 
audit and examination quality, and then 
losing the bank (or some of its good name) 
in a scandal which a better auditing policy 
would have prevented. 





Handling of Migrant Problem by 


Wisconsin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 21, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands an excellent article published 
in the September 1951 issue of the maga- 
zine Wisconsin Welfare, the official pub- 
lication of the Wisconsin Welfare Coun- 
cil. The council is an organization 
of citizens, agencies, and groups con- 
cerned with social welfare, started in 
1881. It is supported by memberships 
and Community Chest contributions. 

This particular article is a mos* inter- 
esting treatment of the problem of 
humane, practical, and efficient handling 
of the needs of thousands of migrant 
workers who arrive each summer to help 
out with the harvesting and processing 
of Wisconsin’s agricultural crops. The 
article is specific, frank, factual, and 
completely constructive. - 

Not so long ago, on August 27, our col- 
league the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Humpurey] .placed in the 
Recorp ar article concerning a Minne- 
sota town’s treatment of migrant 
workers. 

I ask unanimous consent that as a sort 
of companion piece, so to speak, to that 
article, the statement I amr now present- 
ing be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. It was written by Mrs. Rebecca 
C. Barton, director of Governor Kohler’s 
Commission on Human Rights. and co- 
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chairman of the Wisconsin Committee 
on Children and Youth. 

There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Home Is WHERE THEY Fino Ir 
(A report on Wisconsin migrants by Rebecca 

Cc. Barton, director, Governor’s Commis- 

sion on Human Rights, cochairman, Wis- 

consin Committee on Children and Youth) 
PAST TENSE 


Migratory workers cannot remain forever 
in the descriptive classification of the dis- 
placed persons in American society. Many 
groups and organizations, ranging from local 
to national, are making earnest efforts to 
improve their lot. Wisconsin alone is taking 
giant steps toward adjusting the estimated 
12,000 workers who arrive each summer to 
help with Wisconsin agriculture. This par- 
ticular report tells the story from the point 
of view of only one of the interested groups. 
It does not presume to tell the whole story, 
but merely that part concerning which it 
happens to have first hand information and 
experience. 

In the fall of 1949 the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights first started function- 
ing as a State agency with State funds, and 
with the statutory duty to help make Wis- 
consin a better place in which to live. Its 
function was established as promoting un- 
derstanding and fair play between people, 
regardiess of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and thus increasing opportunities for 
@ full life for members of minority groups 
whose lives are too often circumscribed by 
prejudice and discrimination. 


A plan for migrant welfare 


In the light of these stated objectives it 
was natural for the Commission to concern 
itself with the plight of the migratory work- 
ers in Wisconsin. During the summer of 
1949 some unfortunate incidents involving 
migrants had been publicized widely. Be- 
cause it was obvious that these migrants 
were often regarded as economic assets but 
human liabilities, the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights took the initiative in 
formulating a six-point program for migrant 
welfare: 

1. Study and research in order to ceter- 
mine the nature and extent of the problem. 

2. An interagency migrant committee in 
order to coordinate the migrant work of 
various State departments. 

3. Consultant service to organizations and 
communities desiring information and advice 
on setting up services for migrants. 

4. A community demonstration project in 
order to explore the possibilities of providing 
suitable educational and recreational pro- 
grams for migrants both on the adult and 
child level. 

5. Use of conferences, radio, and press as 
media for communication and education. 

6. Remedial legislation in order to provide 
adequate protection for a disadvantaged 
group. 

Although there Is still much to be accom- 
plished for migrant welfare, by way of en- 
couragement the Commission offers a brief 
summary of the headway which has already 
been made in the last 2 years toward each 
of these six objectives, in turn. 


Progress being made 


1. In April 1950 the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights submitted to Gov- 
ernor Rennebohm for his approval the text 
of its informational bulletin: Migratory Ag- 
ricultural Workers in Wisconsin—A Prob- 
lem in Human Rights. The edition of 3,000, 
published in June 1950, was exhausted in a 
year’s time, due to widespread demand both 
from in-State and out-State organizations 
and individuals. The factual material and 
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of a y of accep - 

Sst etucaon of the marty eh 

on the local, State, and national level. 
Here in Wisconsin will come new legisla- 


migran 
Another possibility will be a State council of 
county migrant committees which can meet 
periodically to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion and to offer concrete proposals for State 
and Federal aid. 


coming out of 
and Youth, the Wisconsin Com- 


search which will not only pinpoint the 
needs but will more 
of the migrants in relation to differences of 


Proposed Modification of S. 75 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 21, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. , the 
other body has enacted S. 75 making it 
materially different from H. R. 1500, and 
the act S. 75 has come over to the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
in due course and in the usual order. 
Therefore, I as chairman of the com- 


committee and the House. Members of 
my committee—both opponents and pro- 
ponents of the original bill—have stud- 
ied the modified version, and several 
former opponents have indicated their 
of the proposed modification. 

The act, S. 75, embodying the proposed 
amendments printed below is my pro- 
posal for action of the House committee. 
It does not authorize an appropriation 
of a dime or any other sum of money 
at this time for this project for any of 
its features. It does authorize the elec- 
trical features of the project, but pro- 
hibits any appropriation of money to be 
made for them during the present na- 
tional emergency. In regard to the irri- 
gation features of the project, this pro- 
posed bill prohibits the appropriation of 
a penny for them until after a suit in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in which the United States is a party 
and the rights of the States in contro- 
versy have been settled. This bill pro- 
hibits any appropriation for them even 
after suit, unless and until the reclama- 
tion features of the project are reviewed 
by Congress after a court decision, and 
after a full consideration of the feasibil- 
ity of such reclamation features in the 
light of the then conditions, the Con- 
gress specifically and by a future act 
authorizes appropriations of money for 
the irrigation features after water rights 
have been determined. In short, the 
purpose of this enactment is to provide 
a justiciable case so that the controversy 
over Colorado River water may be final- 
ly adjudicated, and I have it on the 
highest authority that there is no other 
method by which this case can be taken 
to and maintained in the Supreme Court 
for the greatly desired and needed judi- 
cial determination. 

No one who sincerely wants a court 
settlement can afford to vote against the 
measure as herein proposed. No one 
who has objected to the central Arizona 
project because he fears that it is not 
economically feasible need oppose this 
bill on such grounds, because the irriga- 
tion features which were objected to 
must await action by Congress after a 
suit before they can be built. To sum- 
marize, if the act, S. 75, should pass the 
House in the form printed below, it will 
accomplish the following five things: 

First. Authorize appropriations only 
for electrical features agreed by propo- 
nents and opponents to be urgently 
needed, feasible, and in the national in- 
terest, but such appropriations are pro- 
hibited during the national emergency. 

Second. Bar appropriations for all ir- 
tigation features until and unless Con- 
‘gress finds them feasiyle and authorizes 
such appropriations therefor after the 
termination of a lawsuit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Third. Broaden section 12 and in- 
clude all relevant compacts, contracts, 
and statutes. 

Fourth. Create a justiciable issue by 
authorizing all features barring appro- 
priations for irrigation features until 
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In my consultation with those inter- 
ested in the legislation, including the 
Arizona Senators, I am assured that if 
the bill in the form printed below is 
enacted by the House that the two Sen- 
ate sponsors, the Arizona Senators, will 
accept the House version in lieu of the 
Senate version and will not ask that dis- 
similar bills be sent to conference. Every 
thoughtful person contrasting the act 
S. 75 and the greatly modified proposal 
below will see that not only has a mate- 
rial change been made but the entire 
reclamation phase of the project has 
been postponed and awaits future action 
by Congress after the necessary High 
Court decision. Accordingly, the pur- 
pose of the modified proposal which I 
am submitting to consideration of my 
House committee is to furnish a justicia- 
ble issue for that necessary judicial de- 
termination. 


The language of the proposed act S. 
75 modified by suggested amendments is 
as follows: 

8. 75 , 


An act authorizing the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of a dam and inci- 
dental works in the main stream of the 
Colorado River at Bridge Canyon, together 
with certain appurtenant dams and canals, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 

controlling floods, improving navigation, and 

regulating the flow of the Colorado River, 
providing for storage and for the delivery of 
the stored waters to provide essential sup- 
plementary supply of water to irrigated 
lands, for municipal and domestic uses, and 
for the irrigation of public and other lands 
within the United States, and for the gen- 
eration, use, and sale of electrical energy 
as a means of making the project herein 
authorized a self-supporting and financially 
solvent undertaking, and other beneficial 
purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary, subject 
to the terms of the Colorado River compact 
and the water delivery contract between the 

United States and the State of Arizona, exe- 

cuted February 9, 1944, is hereby authorized 

to construct, operate, and maintain (1) a 

dam and incidental works in the main 

stream of the Colorado River at Bridge Can- 
yon, which dam shall be constructed to an 
elevation of not more than 1,877 feet above 
sea level; (2) a related system of main 
conduits and canals, including a main canal 
and pumping plants for diverting and carry- 
ing Colorado River water from Lake Havasu 
to the Salt River above Granite Reef Dam, 

@ canal from the Salt River to the Gila River 

above the town of Florence, Ariz., and thence 

a canal to Picacho Reservoir, and thence a 

canal to the Santa Cruz River flood plain; 

(3) such other canals, canal improvements, 

laterals, pumping plants, and drainage works 

as may be required to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act; (4) complete plants (other 
than steam plants for the production of elec- 
trical energy), transmission lines, and inci- 
dental structures suitable for the fullest eco- 
nomic development of electrical energy gen- 
erated from water at the works constructed 
hereunder for use in the operation thereof 
and for sale in accordance with Federal rec- 
lamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 

388, and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 

mentary thereto); and (5) such appurtenant 

dams and incidental works, including inter- 
connecting lines to effectuate coordination 
with other Federal power projects on the 

Colorado River or its tributaries, flood-pro- 

tection works, desilting dams, or works above 

Bridge Canyon and a dam on the Gila River 

in New Mexico and such dams on the Gila 

River and its tributaries in Arizona as may 


be necessary in the opinion of the Secretary, 
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‘ tes of the relocated ceme- 
all be held in trust by the United 
te tribe, or family, 


Celebration of First Train Order by 
Telegraph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 22, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON: of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the cleverest and most challeng- 
ing address I have ever read. As a for- 
mer railroad-train dispatcher, I enjoyed 
it thoroughly. It was delivered yester- 
day in Harriman, N. Y., by Wayne Coy, 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, at the one hundredth 
anniversary celebration of the sending 
of the first train order by telegraph. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This celebration of the anniversary of 
sending of the first train by telegraph by 
Charles Minot from this spot 100 years ago 
gives us a welcome opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to a real pioneer and to raise the curtain 
of time for a review of progress in railroad- 

, in communications and in our Nation. 

The year is 1851. 

Millard Fillmore is in the White House. 


Daniel Webster, now Secretary of State, is at 
the height ‘of his fame and of the contro- 
versy over his historical oratibn on behalf of 
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a’état, Queen Victoria dismisses her Foreign 
Minister 


The Spanish consulate in New Orleans is 
wrecked by sympathizers with Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

Louis Kossuth leads a revolt for the inde- 
pendence of Hungary from Austria. Russia 
intervenes. Kossuth escapes, is brought to 
the United States by a naval vessel and 
greeted by enthusiastic crowds over the Na- 
tion. There are Kossuth hats, Kossuth over- 
coats, Kossuth beards, Kossuth streets, and 
Kossuth clubs. 

of State Webster prepares to send 
a bristling note to Austria telling her that 
the people of the United States always sym- 
pathize with democratic revolutions, espe- 
cially with the Hungarian uprising against 
government imposed from without. 

Cyrus McCormick receives a gold medal at 
the Crystal Palace exhibition in London for 
his reaper. 

John James Audubon, James Fenimore 
Cooper, and J. M. W. Turner die. James Rus- 
sell Lowell is traveling in Europe. 

Among the books being published this year 
are Child’s History of England, by Charles 
Dickens; the House of Seven Gables, by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne; and Moby Dick, by Her- 
man Melville. 

A new newspaper, the New York Times, 
edited in a windowless, candle-lighted build- 
ing, makes its first apeparance. The first is- 
sue carries four columns of foreign news 
which, the publisher is proud to boast, is, 
thanks to steamship and railroad, only 2 
weeks old. 

The Illinois Central & Rock Island Rail- 
road is trying out a new lawyer—by the name 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The vigilantes are organized in California 
and Maine goes dry. 

In the field of transportation, canals are 
connecting the East and the West and the 
South. The success of the Erie Canal, built 
26 years ago, has led to the recent building 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal, and 800 miles of canals 
in Ohio and many other projects. 

But things are booming on the railroad 
front. Some people are even saying that rail- 
roads may some day supplant the canals. 

It is only 25 years since the first railway 
corporation began to operate a railroad in the 
United States—a 3-mile road to haul stone 
from a quarry in Quincy, Mass., for the con- 
struction of the Bunker Hill Monument. It 
used horsepower and iron plates on wooden 
rails. It is only 21 years since the first com- 
mon carrier railroad was started in Maryland, 
first powered by sails and later drawn by 
horses. On Christmas Day of that same year 
the first steam railroad began running out of 
Charleston. 

And now in this year 1851 we have 11,000 
miles of steam railroads in operation, nearly 
three times the number of miles of canals. 

The locomotives burn wood. The more 

rogressive railroads are substituting whale 
oil for candles in their lamps and head- 
lights, although few of them travel at night. 
ang cars are coming into use. But there 
are still no dining cars. In this year of 1851 a 
train running from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Boston makes history by hauling the first 
refrigerated car carrying several tons of but- 
ter. 


‘The second of the two lines connecting the 

Ohio River and Lake Erie is being completed 
year. 

Chicago is to be linked by rail in 2 more 


years. 
President Fillmore, Secretary of State Web- 
notables come from Wash- 
to make the first trip on the 
Railroad linking the At- 
Lakes, hailed as 
lroad trip ever 
Webster in a way invents the 


trip. The famous 
rheumatism and hay 
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trol room. The activities of yard crews, the 

freight house handlers, the track men and 

the signal gangs could all be observed by 

executives. 

as the art of radio advances, since 
missiles and robot 

why not automatic, unattended or robot 

freight and passenger trains? A complete 

tion with the train travel- 

coast without engineer, 

but controlled all 

dispatchers using radio 
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La Crosse on September 16, with the ded- 
ication of the new $3,000,000 Holy Cross 
Seminary there. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEDICATION oF THE Hoty Cross Diocesan 

SEMINARY 
(Statement by Senator Wier) 


It is most fitting that, in this critical hour 
of the h of the world, the people of 
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atomic army, an atomic navy, and an atomic 
air force, there can be only one answer—the 
atomic locomotive. 

It will, of course, be equipped with radar to 
detect all obstructions or emergency signals 
ahead. 


I am sure that if Charles Minot were rail- 
roading today he would look forward en- 
thusiastically to operating such a radio-con- 
trolled, radar-equipped, and atom-powered 


Catholic faith of Wisconsin should have in 
the city of La Crosse on the 16th day of 
September participated in ceremonies dedi- 
cating a new seminary to the service of God 
and man. 

Thirty-four archbishops and bishops, hun- 
dreds of monsignori, priests, and religious, 
and thousands of members of the laity took 
oy in the impressive program in that fine 

ty 


This was not merely an important event 
in the lives of those of Catholic faith; it 
was a symbolic act of faith for all men and 
women who worship the Lord. 

And so, while the news came from over- 
seas of the new ravages of communism 
against religion in the iron-curtain lands, 
and wherever bolshevism has taken a foot- 
hold, there came the answering news from 
the city of La Crosse. It was good news, 
inspiring news: that men and women of 
great zeal, of great devotion, of untiring 
energy had sacrificed of themselves to build 
this beautiful, distinctive seminary for the 


; 


training of ministers of the Lord. 

I had hoped that it might be possible for 
me to be at La Crosse in person in accord- 
ance with the kind invitation which I had 


In ‘the 100 years since Charles Minot sent 
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railroads have grown from 11,000 miles 

road to 224,000, employ more than 1,000,- 
000 workers and haul more than 2,000,000 
freight and passenger cars. 

Passengers on some trains who, unlike 
Daniel Webster on the Erie 100 years ago, 
aren’t interested in the scenery can divert 
themselves by watching movies, listening to 
the radio, watching the television, or picking 


year 

We honor Superintendent Charles Minot 
for the impetus he gave to safer and faster 
railroading when he pioneered telegraphic 
dispa back in 1851. He took a great 
forward step that redounded to the benefit of 
his road, of his industry, and his Nation. 

We, in communications and in railroad- 
ing, can continue to honor him in the future 
by emulating his imagination, his vision and 
his boldness in the application of new ideas 
to problems peculiar to our own time. 


Dedication of the Holy Cross Diocesan 
Seminary in La Crosse, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 22, 1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 


pared relative to a very important his- 
toric event which occurred in the city of 


received, but the pressure of other legisla- 
tive commitments prevented me. I was, 
however, very glad indeed to send my warm- 
est personal greetings. 

At this time I am appending certain items 
to my statement by way of sincere tribute 
on this noble event. 

A. First is a news report from the Sun- 
day, September 17, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal regarding the dedication ceremony. 

I should like to note that the news of 
the dedication went out on the wire services 
throughout America and the world. It is 
the type of constructive, wholesome news 
which we could use a lot more of. 

B. The second is the text of a personal 
letter written by His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII to His Excellency, Bishop John P. Treacy, 
of La Crosse. It had been my pleasure in 
Rome recently to confer with His Holiness 
in conjunction with a Foreign Relations 
Committee trip abroad. 

C. Next is the message of President Tru- 
man to Monsignor Hayden, rector of Holy 
Cross Seminary. 

D. Then the official invitation by Bishop 
Treacy to dedication ceremony. 

E. I shouid like also to include the text 
of the news article published in the dio- 
cesan newspaper, La Crosse Register, con- 
veying th. greetings which my colleague, the 
junior Sehator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTuy] and I were happy to convey. 

I repeat, we of Wisconsin of all faiths 
rejoice in this new seminary which will help 
send forth dedicated young men to bring 
the word of God unto all the world. 

Moscow papers, please note. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
September 17, 1951] 


FUL CEREMONY HELD IN Open Alz 


La Crosse, W1s.—Thirty-four members of 
the American Catholic hierarchy, hundreds 
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on September 6, but thereafter I am afraid 
I will have to be on hand continuously here 
in Washington. Please, however, accept my 
warmest felicitations to all concerned.” 





RFC Contracts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman recently stated that the 
Republicans had no issues. If corrup- 
tion in Government is not an issue in 
which the people are interested, I would 
like to ask the President why Rome fell. 
Does he mean to infer that the people 
are willing to let this country fall the 
Same as Rome fell? Mr. David Law- 
rence has written a very good article on 
this subject: 

Topay In WasHINGTON 
(By David Lawrence) 


TRUMAN'S ETHICS QUESTIONED IN STAND ON RFC 
CONTRACTS 

WasHINncTon, September 20.—President 
Truman needs a new code of ethics if upon 
further reflection what he said at his press 
conference today isn’t soon reversed. 

The President declared, for instance, it 
was all right for the officials and workers in 
the Democratic National Committee to in- 
troduce people to such lending agencies as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation just 
so long as they didn’t get any fees or pay- 
ment for establishing such contacts. 

But doesn’t Mr. Truman realize that an 
introduction from the Democratic National 
Committee member or its personnel carries 
with it far more influence than an introduc- 
tion to a private bank which has an alto- 
gether different attitude toward its depos- 
itors’ money than RFC officials seem to have 
had? 

For one thing, it is the rule under the Tru- 
man administration that most all impor- 
tant appointments have to be cleared 
through the office of the Democratic national 
chairman. So long as appointments to office 
are made on such a political basis, every ap- 
pointee is bound to respect the wishes or at 
least consider with greater weight the in- 
troductions or contacts brought about 
through Democratic National Committee 
help. 

: ASKS FOR REPUDIATION 
It has been disclosed that William M. Boyle 
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Committee, nevertheless it is the duty of 
the committee personnel to help anybody 
who comes along and wants an introduc- 
tion to Government lending agencies. 

The President overlooks the fact that there 
are Republicans as well as Democrats pay- 
ing taxes and that their money also is being 
loaned by the RFC. To allow a lending 
agency intrusted with public funds to be in 
any way related to a national political com- 
mittee which engages in this type of politi- 
cal influence is something that ought to be 
repudiated instead of condoned. 

Coming on top of the various scandals in 
the RFC, uncovered by the Senate investi- 
gating committee, Mr. Truman’s attitude at 
his press conference gives an impression of 
casualness which is either the product of the 
Pendergast school of politics or the mani- 
festation of a curious naivete. 


STRONGER THAN PROSPERITY 


Mr. Truman cannot seriously believe that 
the American people will accept his indiffer- 
ence to unethical conduct on the part of 
members of his political family and that 
prosperity will erase all opposition to his 
administration at the polls next time. 

For the history of politics shows that mo- 
rality is a deeper cause of concern and car 
wipe out the prosperity advantage of any 
incumbent party. To say, for example, that 
@ mayor or governor or Democratic member 
of Congress can be a crook and yet if the 
people are prosperous he will be reelected is 
to reflect on the intelligente of the men and 
women who today compose the American 
electorate. 

Mr. Truman’s attitude toward the wrong- 
doing that surrounds his administration is 
one of bold indifference. He calls it all a 
smear or a misrepresentation. But the facts 
that are coming out of the congressional 
committees will be weighed by the voters. 
The big issue of 1952 may be reminiscent of 
the slogans of yesteryears when the people 
were asked to “turn the rascals out!”—and 
usually did. 





The Social Sciences and the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 22, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 
and able address on the subject The So- 
cial Sciences and the Law, delivered by 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] at the New York University 
Law School on September 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Social SCIENCES AND THE LAW 

May I express my appreciation to Dean 
Niles for the opportunity to participate in 
this symposium. I consider it a real honor 
to have been asked to take part in it. Hav- 
ing enjoyed for a brief period, many years 
ago, the privilege of teaching law, I have 
a keen interest in the problems of legal 
education. Sometimes I regret ever having 
left the teaching ession. 

Although I have long since lost touch with 
the current developments in the schools of 
law, my in politics has enhanced 





experience 
my appreciation of the importance of a sound 
legal education, fortified by a thorough 
_ grounding in the social sciences. I endorse 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 22, 1951 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
‘dent, the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Keravver] was present earlier, 


ciation on September 19, and the other 
by our colleague, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] before the 
American Bar Association, both ad- 
dresses on the subject of the investiga- 
tion of organized crime. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The address by Gov. Earl Warren is as 
follows: 


There need be no mystery about organized 
crime. It is as simple as ABC. It is noth- 
ing but criminals working a system to prey 
upon legitimate business or to operate ille- 
gal enterprises in defiance of laws designed 
to maintain decency, safety, and good order 
in the community. 

The answer to it is equally simple. It can 
be wiped out any time the people desire to 
do so. It is neither inherent in our govern- 
mental system as now established nor in 
society as now constituted. On the con- 
trary, it is merely a reflection of the public 
conscience of the community or State where 
it exists. It cannot be detached from other 
phases of community life or of governmental 
conduct. It exists on exactly the same level 
just as certainly as water always finds its 
level. It rises and falls from that level with 
the will of the public. I would challenge 
anyone to name a city that is a sink of organ- 
ized crime and that has otherwise an honest 
and efficient city administration. The two 
do not mix any more than oil and water mix. 

Organized crime can be prevented wher- 
ever there is a determination todoso. Where 
it now exists, ‘t can le wiped out overnight 
if there is a combination of public demand 
and simple, honest enforcement measures. 

Who has not known of a wide open town 
closing tight as a drum overnight on a mere 
nod of the head of a police chief when the 
public becomes thoroughly aroused. And 
who has not known of such a place reopening 
as miraculously with another nod when in 
the jargon of the underworld “the heat is 
off.” 

If this can be done, who can argue that it 
cannot be done permanently for an honest 


purpose? 

crime is not just a big-city 
product. It is often found in small cities to 
a disgraceful degree. But it need not exist 
in any city. And in a great many cities it 
does not exist. It is not uncommon in 
metropolitan areas where a number of cities 
join each other without a visible boundary, 
that one is a cesspool of vice and crime 
while its neighbors are almost entirely free 
of it. There is but one reason for this dif- 
ference. 

It is a rule of thumb that organized crime 
does not exist anywhere unless someone is 
being paid off. It is not always the same 
public official. Sometimes, of course, it is a 
chief of police, a sheriff, or a prosecuting at- 
torney, but quite as often it is someone high- 


y 
political machine that dictates appointments 
or controls elections. 
I know something wbout these things. I 
spent many years in law-enforcement work. 
It became my duty to send a good many 


faithless Officials to the penitentiary. 
On the other hand, I had the pleasure of 
knowing innumerable fine, honest, and con- 
scientious law-enforcement officers, district 
attorneys, chiefs of police, and sheriffs. They 
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like nothing better than to be given a green 
light to keep the community free of rackets 
of all kinds. They start with self-respect 
and would like to retain an honorable status 
in ‘the community for their wives, their 
children, and themselves. But they are not 
always permitted to do so by those higher 
up. I once had an experience with a chief 
of police in my county when I was the dis- 
trict attorney, which I know is repeated time 
and time again throughout the country. He 
was an honest man, but was having a diffi- 
cult time dealing with vice and petty rackets 
because of city hall influences. I had been 
taking him to task for these conditions. 
Finally he said to me, “Earl, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to be chief of police if the people 
we work for—the mayor and councilmen— 
would give us hell every day for not doing 
a better job of law enforcement?” “But,” he 
continued, “they don’t do that. They just 
gripe about our picking on their racketeering 
friends.” 

This is not an uncommon thing. It goes 
on in numerous cities throughout the Nation 
every day. I am firmly of the belief that the 
usefulness of more chiefs of police is de- 
stroyed in this manner than through bribery. 
But the result is the same. Organized crime 
fastens itself on the community and even- 
tually corrupts both the citizenry and the 
government. A chief of police usually serves 
15 or 20 years in a department before be- 
coming chief. He likes his job, of course, 
and he does not look forward with pleasure 
to the day when he must either step down 
or out of the department. The temptation 
always is to please those who have the power 
of appointment, even though their demands 
are not always in strict accord with duty. It 
can be said, of course, that a chief under 
such circumstances should resign. Perhaps 
he should, but even honest men sometimes 
temporize to hold a job that is a life ambi- 
tion. From minor oversights to very bad 
community conditions is a natural progres- 
sion. Such a state of affairs is well expressed 
by a homely poem called The Down and 
Out, which I learned as a boy and which 
says in one part: 

“I started qut to be honest with every- 
thing on the square, but a man can’t fool 
with the Golden Rule in a crowd that don’t 
play fair. You don’t go down with a short, 
hard fall; you just sort of shuffle along and 
lighten your load of the moral code, till you 
can’t tell the right from the wrong.” 

You may think I am inclined to be soft on 
crooked police, but Iam not. I despise them. 
They are traitors. I have sent them to jail. 
But I have known so many fine men in this 
work that I believe it to be unfair as well as 
unrealistic to charge them with greater re- 
sponsibility for conditions than rightfully 
belongs to them. 

Since the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
started the National Academy of Police Sci- 
ence for local law-enforcement officers, and 
also stimulated police training in many 
other ways, and since the advent of the merit 
system in recruitment and promotion, I be- 
lieve police work is akin to a profession and 
with a little encouragement would actually 
be one. It couk{ and should be as respected 
as the bar, and if so established, would per- 
haps do more to wipe out organized crime 
than any other one thing. 

The American concept of law enforcement 
is local. I hope it will always remain so. 
Local law enforcement has not broken down. 
It just hasn't worked satisfactorily in many 
communities, as other functions of govern- 
ment have failed to work in the same places. 
On the other hand, there are many hundreds 
of cities where organized criminals would 
starve because they wouldn’t be permitted 
to operate. ; 

We don’t need and don’t want a national 
police force superimposed on our law en- 
forcement structure. There is no particular 
virtue in such an institution, and there is 
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fessional criminal, is deterrence, 
there can be no deterrence if the activity re- 
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judgment was pronounced. sen’ 
for each defendant on this occasion was 5 
the penitentiary on 


dangerous times that lie ahead for our coun- 
try and for the whole world, all of us, as 
citizens, are becoming more and more aware 
that we cannot ask our young men to fight 
and, if need be, to die for a way of life that 
worships the words of our forefathers and 
ee ee ee 
We a right to expect equal courage, 
and energy from our law enforce- 

ment as from our fighting men. It 
is plainly evident that there is a growing 
demand from the public that officials, and 
especially law enforcement officials, exhibit 
these qualities. It is this fact which is based 
ee ee Oe ot 
f people, more than any other, which is 
the most hopeful development in meeting 
the menace of organized crime and which 
will the thor- 
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and that Senator Albert W. Hawkes and Edward A. 


O’Neal Head New Political Realine- 
ment Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 22, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, due to 
the widespread interest which has been 
expressed in the newly organized Com- 
mittee To Explore Political Realinement, 
I ask to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a press release announcing 
the selection of its new officers. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Committges To Exptore PoLiricaL REALINE- 
MENT NAMEs OFFICERS 

Former United States Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes, New Jersey Republican, and former 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and Edward A. O'Neal, of Flor- 
ence, Ala., a Democrat who, for 16 years 
served as president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, were elected cochairmen 
of the recently formed Committee To Explore 
Political Realinement at a meeting held Sat- 
urday in the Hotel Mayflower, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. Formation of the com- 
mittee was announced last Monday, Septem- 
ber 17, by United States Senator Kart Munor, 
South Dakota Republican, who has been ad- 


At its meeting, the committee added Felix 
Morley, of Washington, D. C., educator and 
author, to its membership along with Mr. 
O'Neal. 

In accepting the joint chairmanship of 
the committee, Senator Hawkes and Mr. 
O’Neal expressed the hope that through its 
activities a program will evolve for a prac- 
ticable method of achieving political realine- 
ment on a national scale so that like-minded 
Americans, North and South, can join in 

pporting candidates for public office who 
believe in and will work for a National Gov- 
ernment in conformity with traditional 
American principles. 

They stated: “It is the purpose of our 
committee to study all methods which have 
been suggested and others which will be 
brought forth whereby a genuine and long 
overdue political realinement can be brought 
about on a national basis, not by attempt- 
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pared to go out and do our utmost as good 
Americans to make the plan a reality.” 

Other members of the Committee To Ex- 
plore Political Realinement, in addition to 
Senator Hawkes, Mr. O'Neal, and Mr. Morley, 
are: Former United States Senator Edward 
R. Burke, Nebraska Democrat, who is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the group; 
Charles Edison, of West Orange, N. J., former 
Secretary of the Navy, former Democrat Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, past president, National 
Municipal League, and chairman of the board 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Donald J. Cow- 
ling, of Minneapolis, former president for 
35 years of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., former’ president, Association of 
American Colleges, and a member, 1937-40, 
of the National Republican Program Com- 
mittee; Horace A. Hildreth, Lewisburg, Pa., 
president, Bucknell College, and former Re- 
publican Governor of Maine; and Donald R. 
Richberg, of Charlottesville, Va., executive 
director of the National Emergency Council, 
and later Chairman, NRA Board, both under 
President Roosevelt, and now professor of 
constitutional law, University of Virginia, 
and member, Washington, D. C., law firm 
of Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick, and 
Richardson. 





President Truman’s Challenge to the Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 22, 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post, entitled “Challenge to the 
Bar,” commenting upon the letter which 
President Trunmran sent to the conven- 
tion of the American Bar Association in 
New York City, which letter I inserted 
in the Recorp yesterday. It is an edi- 
torial which sets forth much more elo- 
quently than did my remarks of yester- 
day in praise of that letter, an evaluation 
of the President’s message to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO THE Bar 


It must be set down as a notable occasion 
indeed when the President of the United 


man did in his eloquent letter of Tues- 
tion. In effect, he asked the members of 


security: 
“Altnough the Nation has always united 
against any external peril, blind obedience 
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in that field of activity. 
have concentrated on 


which to in Accordingly 

infiltrated into legitimate enterprises and 
acquired diversified corporate holdings. 

From this point of vantage they hope through 


ity! 


FE 
ti 


veloped area as fertile growth for its future 
operations. 


While it is true that local law enforce- 
ment is the pivotal point for adequate law- 
enforcement activities an obligation unques- 


ernment has the obligation of meeting that 
challenge head on. Neither the founding 
fathers in drafting our Constitution nor the 


years 
in stolen automobiles were met by adequate 
and constitutional statutes at the Federal 
level. There is no constitutional reason for 
a “twilight zone,” a jurisdictional haven for 
big-time criminals who may consider them- 
selves beyond the reach of Federal and State 
authorities. The power is available to reach 
them if we will but devise the means. 
And that brings me to the third of the 
es to whom decent citizens must 


to devise the means by which 

efforts of violators the lawyer 

sorely needed so that the plans may 

ked out without impairment to the 
constitutional rights of individuals and with- 
out scrapping those fundamentals of gov- 
ernment which have stood the test of time. 
Now when law enforcement at the local level 
needs powerful support, the lawyer can best 
. Because it has been re- 


can overpower the widespread crime syndi- 
cate, the Federal Government must meet its 
responsibility. But the lawyers advice as 
to how that obligation must be met will be 
invaluable in the days ahead. 

The Congress in this and other investiga- 
tive proceedings would do well to follow a 
code of fair conduct. Such a uniform sys- 
tem would maintain the rights of individuals 
called as witnesses and who should have op- 
portunity to consult and to be advised by 
lawyers before and during examination. 
Character assassination in committee hear- 
ings should be guarded against and every 
safeguard erected to preserve the legal rights 
of the citizen. ’ 

The conditions under which congressional 
hearings are conducted should be carefully 
studied; while public hearings are of the 
greatest value in eliciting facts such pro- 

should be on a dignified basis. The 
preservation of a calm, judicial atmosphere, 
in which individual rights are protected, out- 
weighs many other considerations. Even 
though a congressional hearing is not a ju- 
dicial proceeding it is to be hoped that the 
participants will emulate the example of an 
orderly judicial trial and that sensational- 
ism or the speetacular will be conspicuous by 
its absence. 

To the great credit of the American Bar 
Association, let it be said that 
the Senate crime investigations the stand- 
ing committee of this association under the 


fore, it is not necessary to tell this associa- 
tion what it should do, but rather to express 
the hope that it will not lessen its interest 


vocate of law enforcement and of high stand- 
ards in official life. The distinguished Gov- 
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ernor of the State of California long since 
has shown his awareness of the place of the 
State in combating the menace of organ- 
ized crime. He can be expected to continue 
zealously as this never-ending crusade car- 
ries of. 


I would be less than frank and would be 
information if I did not report to 
fellow members of the Bar Association of the 
indefatigable efforts of the Senator who con- 
ceived the plan for this Nation-wide survey. 
One of the brightest pages in the Senate's 
history in recent times will record the high- 
minded and the unflagging zeal of 
the man whose efforts have been second to 
mone of our generation in arousing the 
American public to the dangers of organized 
crime. I stand in tribute to the Senator 
from Tennessee, Estes KEravuver. 

Though our committee has now relin- 
quished its task, we by no means have con- 
cluded that the job is finished. Organized 
crime may always be a disagreeable by- 
product of our affluent and fluid national 
life. We may be confronted with this ugly 
national phenomenon in any community, 
small or large, which will tolerate its exist- 
ence. It is a basic social problem extend- 
ing even beyond the reach of statutory law 
or administrative enforcement. Contro- 
versial questions which are involved in this 
many-sided problem have professional in- 
terest for you. But over and above these 
considerations there remains a more! chal- 
lenge which involves definite responsibilities 
for the entire citizenry. 


Emancipation Day Celebration of the 
McDonald Community League at Mc- 
Donald, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


_ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at the Emancipation Day cel- 
ebration of the McDonald Community 
League, McDonald, Pa., last Saturday, 
September 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Appress or UNiTep States Senator Epwarp 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, DELIVERED AT 
THE EMANCIPATION Day CELEBRATION OF THE 


It is a great honor to join your fine, pub- 
le-spirited organization in these important 
exercises. . 

The historic background of this meeting is 
most impressive and deeply significant. 

For more than 60 years, here in McDon- 
ald, you have observed this date as the an- 
niversary of one of the greatest forward steps 
in the advance of human freedom. 

Year after year you have honored the mem- 
ory of the Great Emancipator, a plain man 
of the people, who rose from poverty and 
hardship to a place of glory among the 
world’s immortals. 

We meet to commemorate the proclama- 
tion issued by President Lincoln on Septem- 
ber 22, 1862, from which I now quote: 

“I proclaim and declare that on the Ist 
day of January A. D. 1863, all persons held 
as slaves, within any State or designated 
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bottom of the scrap heap. 

Despite the most intensive production of 
food in the world, Japan still has to buy 20 
percent of her rice from overseas. 
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every shipload. Concession after conces- 
sion would force Japan into Soviet contro! 
without Stalin ever having to strike a mili- 
tary blow. 

There is a free area where Japan can get 
all her essential minerals and food. . It is 
southeast Asia. There is one of the richest 
areas in the world, seme of it still not fully 


They should again be able to produce a sur- 
plus to exchange for the industrial products 
of Japan. 

If these areas are cut off I do not see how 
Japan could avoid becoming a poor relation 
depending on us for her very existence. 
That is a condition which would be intol- 
erable, both to the Japanese and the Ameri- 
can people. 

What about Malaya and Indonesia? They 
are vital to our own defense if for no other 
reason than that between them they pro- 
duce 90 percent of the natural rubber and 
56 percent of the tin of the entire world. 
Admittedly we can use synthetics, but only 
in part. Large amounts of tin and natural 
rubber are essential to the industry, trans- 

and defense mechanisms of this coun- 
try and the other free nations. 

Then look at Indonesia for just a moment, 
in human terms, The former Dutch East 
Indies is a new country, only a year and a 
half old, the baby among free nations. Yet 
it has half as many people as the whole 
United States and in population is the sixth 
largest nation on earth. 

The people of Indonesia are Moslem and 
they are naturally opposed to communism. 
They made the great decision at San Fran- 
cisco and joined with the free world in sign- 
ing the treaty of peace with Japan. These 
great and rich islands are almost subcon- 
tinents and it is vital that their people 


free. 

Southeast Asia is the cornerstone of the 
defense of the Pacific. 

But at this moment there are areas in 
southeast Asia where a power vacuum exists. 

At this moment there are no commitments 
by the free world as a whole or by the United 
States, which would defend those critical 
areas in the event of an all-out Communist 
attack. 

They are doing very well against armed 
Communist revolutionary forces from within. 
They are doing it at a terrible price. A 


all the problems involved in creating new 
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the miserable slave states Commu- 
nist control. 

With such tremendous might on the side 
of it would be more than any ty- 
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such a treaty. It is worthy of our every 
effort. With the whole-hearted support of 
the American people it can succeed. 


a 


Intercollegiate Football 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by the faculty of the College of 
William and Mary concerning the effects 
of intercollegiate football on that col- 





should receive the prayerful attention 
of the American people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A STaTEMENT BY THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE 
or WILLIAM AND Mary 

We, the members of the faculty of the 
College of William and Mary, deeply troubled 

disclosed academic irregu 


of obscuring corrupting the real pur- 
poses of an institution of higher 

For over a decade the College of William 
and Mary has been laboring under tions 
inyposed by an increasingly ambitious inter- 
collegiate athletic program. These condi- 
tions have been increasingly detrimental to 


college impotent to perform its educational 
which are now public can only 
as symptoms of 

which 
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those in high positions at the college who 
were committing, or being accessory to, acts 


which should aid 
young men and women of intellectual prom- 
ise and financial need must go to athletes 
whose sole recommendation for such aid 
is their athletic prowess. “Once on the col- 
lege rolls, the athletes must be 
kept there. Their schedules must be ar- 
ranged without reference to the normal pro- 
cedure leading to graduation, but rather to 
enable themi to meet the minimum require- 
ments for continuance in college and for 
eligibility in intercollegiate athletics. 
Courses most vital to the attainment of the 
educational ideal of the college are avoided 
in the search for the easy course. Athletes 
participating in certain varsity sports are 
prevented from making a free choice of a 
course of study open to other students. For 
example, the regimen of football players 
wees Seem, unable to suber, progeam. of 
premedical study. There pressure, for 
special consideration for athletes on the 
score of heavy athletic duty. The tragic 
consequence is illustrated by the graduation 
records of the past 9 years: Football players 
8 & group have been only a little more than 
rr ceeeeteee Seine teen Se Se Nontent 
body in completing requiremen 
They have been exploited on the 
under of being edu- 
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of dishonesty. 


The deception which has 
been practiced by responsible officials and 
students participating in athletics was known 
many who were tragically 
disillusioned by it. coul 

to 


At 
ell 


456 
25 


sf 


have seen this athletic 
morale of our student body, includ- 
athletes themselves. Many students 
t subsidized athletes form a special 
group set apart from their fel- 

They see athietes recruited on the 
of financial assistance well beyond the 
amount available to nonathlietes and with 
little regard for need or scholastic ability. 
The athletes themselves, victims of a per- 
nicious system, appear to be looked upon 
on the campus as almost a segregated ele- 
ment. The impression prevails that there 
is a special set of rules for them—a “double 
standard” which operates in the areas of 
admissions, discipline, financial aid, and 
academic standards. Many students sense 
that the has been dishonest in its 
administration of the athletic program. It is 
known that the athletic department has vio- 
lated rules to which the college has pub- 
licly subscribed, rules of the Southern Con- 
ference regarding the length and nature of 
off-season practice and the recruiting of 
players. That these violations have been 
condoned has caused on the part of many 
students a loss of confidence in and respect 
for the } 

Another effect of the athletic pfogram 
upon student morale springs from the stag- 
gering cost of that program. Big-time ath- 
letics is an expensive undertaking which de- 
mands greater and greater outlay for more 
and more salaries, for equipment, for addi- 
tions to. the athletic plant. It appears that 
the necessary money is usually forthcoming. 
But at the same time it seems that the col- 


4i88 
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fi 


t. ‘ 

We do not seek to evade our share of re- 
sponsibility as a faculty for having failed 
hitherto to halt the insidious growth of these 
evils. Determined action at an early stage 
would have prevented or at least diminished 
much of the harm that has occurred. We 


from the harmful effects which result from 
public exposure of the internal difficulties 
of the college. 

Deploring these conditions, we, the under- 
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hitherto been practiced. It must be prac- 
ticed in the future. 

The athletic policy we must formulate and 
the program we must put into effect must 


_be- truly extracurricular; it must take its 


rightful place as a beneficial but distinctly 
subordinate activity of the college. It must 
be an activity of the general student body; 
participants must be attra sted, admitted, and 
governed by the college exactly as are all 
other students. It must be and remain a 
program harmonious with the atmosphere, 
purposes, and ideals of the college. To this 
goal, and to the proud and honorable tra- 
ditions of the College of William and Mary, 
we pledge and dedicate ourselves anew. 

To institute the full implications of this 
policy at the College of William and Mary 
and to insure strict adherence to its explicit 
meaning, be it therefore 

Resolved— 


That the following committees of the 
faculty, hitherto appointive, be established 
as elective committees of the faculty, and 
their specific duties and powers defined in 
the bylaws of the faculty: (1) A committce 
on admissions, (2) a committee on athletics, 
(3) @ committee on scholarships and stu- 
dent aid, and (4) a committee on academic 
status; 

That these committees be elected annually 
by the faculty from its own members; 

That these committees be given full au- 
thority to determine the policy to be fol- 
lowed in all matters which fall under their 
jurisdiction; 

That each committee be required to make 
a@ full annual report at a regular meeting 
of the faculty of the college; and 

That copies of this statement be sent to 
the board of visitors, alumni, and students 
of the college, to the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and to the public generally, 





Charges Against the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The RFC: A National Dis- 
grace,” which appeared in a recent num- 
ber of the Idaho Daily Statesman, pub- 
lished in Boise, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue RPC: A National Discrace 


Under the law of the land, a man is still 
presumed to be innocent of an offense against 
society until proved guilty—a point it might 
be well to reemphasize in this great era of 
charges and counter-charges, of political 
jockeying and partisan infighting. 

But there is, at the same time, something 
to be said for taking note of a train of sus- 
picious circumstances, all of which point in 
the same direction, and all of which add up 
to something which definitely suggests the 
far side of the open and above-board. 

We were thinking of this in observing the 
latest round in the continuing investiga- 
tions into the affairs of the RFC in general, 
and those of Democratic National Chairman 
William Boyle in particular. 
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One fact, in the entire sequence of events, 


time and again such loan transactions have 


closet 
with at party bigwig; a discreet telephone 
call is made; a few days later better than half 
@ million dollars 


a few days later a group of RFC expediters 
(E. Merl Young variety) call on the agency 
directors; a contact in the White House at- 
tends a quiet dinner party; a few days later 
the RFC announces a major loan to the hotel 
chain in question; shortly after that a direc 
tor of the RFC accepts hospitality from a vice 
president of the company; the White House 
character turns up at a lavish Miami Beach 
hotel with his entire family, and spends a 
couple of pleasant weeks in a suite, with 
everything on the house. - 

When the President of the United States 
is informed of this sort of procedure, he an- 
grily denounces “character assassins,” and 
declares that all of his people are “honor- 
able.” 

Actually, short of mental cases, any honest 
and law-abiding citizen of this country with 
an interest in decent government has no 
great difficulty in seeing through the 
and in detecting the all-too-familiar stench 


F 


which has long outlived any real usefulness, 
which no longer even presumes to concern 

. itself with its original function of helpihg 
stnall, depression-hit businesses get back on 
their feet, has in recent years become noth- 
ing more than a gigantic boodle operation, 
where public money has been shoveled here 
and there for everything from a plush saloon 
in the Southwest to putting Henry Kaiser in 
the automobile business. 

Congress, which means both Democrats 
and Republicans, should have the courage 
and the collective integrity to face up to 
the facts of this matter once and for all, and 
put an end to what has become a crying dis- 
grace to the principles of free government. 

There is a fine line to be drawn between 
the openly crooked and the “it’s-just-barely- 
legal.” 

This line is ic in dimension in 
the case of the long series of outrageous RFC 
transactions, despite the breast beating and 
bland assertions of child-like innocence on 
the part of the opportunistic mob of individ- 
uals who have been implicated all along. 





The New York Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many tributes to the New York 





which, like the Times, represen 
can journalism at its best. In an edito- 





There Stands the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 





It may be said by some that the farmer is 
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farmer independence, and we don't like what 
we see. So long as people say what they 
think, it is still a free country. It becomes 
less free when they begin to kvep quiet out 
of fear of reprisal * * *, 

The farmer, by his historic habit of speak- 
ing out for truth and voting as he i 
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Pilgrimage of American Churchmen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this week the city of Washington 
will be host to a most unusual but im- 
portant gathering, the Pilgrimage of 
American Churchmen. Among the par- 
ticipants in this pilgrimage will be men 
and women who have distinguished 
themselves in Christian service. 


and will partici- 
Harry 




































































Mr. , the men and women who 
will here for the pilgrimage will 
not come on a casual or routing sight- 
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der the well-known direction of Theo- 
dore Schaefer. Dr. Gene Stone, execu- 
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Washington Community Chorus under 
the able direction of Warner Lawson, of 

ward , will conduct a 100- 
voice choir. Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University, will re- 


peat the Gettysburg Address. Cornelius 
will tell about 
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Let’s Launch an American Peace Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Cowles, of Look magazine, has just 
written an article which I think every 
Member of Congress should read. It is 
thought provoking, it is newsworthy, and 
it is important at this critical time in 
our relations with Asia. While we must 
continue to rearm, I feel that the sugges- 
tions advanced by Mr. Cowles merit the 
most serious consideration, because 
peace—not war—is the most significant 
factor in our time. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting at this point in my 
remarks Mr. Cowles’ article, which ap- 
pears in the September 25 issue of Look: 
Ler’s LAuNcH AN AMERICAN Prace OFfrEeNnsive 

(By John Cowles) 

Many highly intelligent Europeans and 
Asians, individuals who loathe Russian total- 
itarianism and believe completely in the 
democratic ideal, fear that through ineptness 
the United States is going to blunder into war 
with Russia, or that we will become so pro- 
voked at Russia's exasperating conduct that 
we will ourselves precipitate war. 

It is difficult for Americans who have not 
recently talked with political and intellectual 
leaders in Europe and Asia to realize how 
widespread this view is. After circling the 
globe, I am convinced that American foreign 
policy needs to be clarified and amplified. 

Much of the world thinks that the United 
States has only one idea, that of confining 
Russian communism by military might. 
Many Europeans and Asians say we keep 
pressing for arms and more arms although 
every armament race in history has resulted 
in war. 

EMPHASIS ON PEACE 


Even though we continue arming just as 
rapidly as we possibly can, we ought to place 
much more emphasis, I believe, on the kind 
of a peaceful world that we envisage, the kind 
of a world that will be possible only if Rus- . 
sian aggression is not permitted to plunge the 
world into an atomic holocaust. 

Through our default we have let the Rus- 


it were their exclusive property. > 

The failure of the United States to make 
effective propaganda use of its deep desire for 
peace has resulted in much of the world sus- 
pecting that America has deserted her tradi- 
tional role as a nonaggressive, peace-loving 
nation. 

If America would only seize the initiative 
from Rusia and conduct an American “peace 
offensive,” we would rob the Russians of their 
single most powerful propaganda weapon. 
The whole free world, including America, 
wants peace. Let us say so, louder and longer 


than the Kremlin. 


DISARMAMENT MUST COME 
But peace, to be genuine and long lasting 
must be accompanied by universal world dis- 
armament. 
President Truman, Secretary Acheson, and 
American representatives in the United 
Nations ought, it seems to me, to proclaim at 
every opportunity that the United States 
favors universal disarmament under effective 
international control. 
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We ought to say that we would stop rearm- 
ing and would progessively disarm just as 
rapidly as we had positive and continuing 
proof that Russia and her satellite nations 
were also disarming in good faith. 

Of course, this would require an elaborate 
system of international and con- 
trol, comparable to what the United States 
proposed several years ago in connection with 
atomic control, which proposal the Russians 
rejected. 

Probably there is not one chance in a thou- 
sand that the Russians would agree to the 
kind of effective international control which 
we should, of course, insist upon before we 
stopped rearming. However, if we kept talk- 
ing affirmatively of the American desire for 
disarmament and peace, it would greatly 
strengthen our position psychologically 
throughout the world. 


THE WRONG KIND OF TALK 


We could lose nothing by urging this kind 
of peace, because it would be peace on our 
terms. If Russia conceivably should agree to 
U. N, inspection and control of armaments, 
then the free world would have the peace it 
so deeply desires. If Russia refused the 
American offer, and kept refusing it, as she 
probably would, then the world would be re- 
peatedly reminded that it is Russia which is 
the aggressor and warmonger. 

Instead of talking peace, many of our 
American Government oficials talk democ- 
racy and free electigns and civil liberties. 
Aside from the British Commonwealth and 
a few countries in northwestern Europe, 
those concepts have little popular appeal. 
Most people, especially in the Near East and 
Asia, have no idea what the words even mean. 

We also keep talking about the virtues of 
private capitalism and free enterprise. We 
forget that capitalism as practiced in the rest 
of the world (again excluding in some degree 
the British Commonwealth and a handful of 
small countries) has meant the exploitation 
of the masses by a few rich people. The 
United States is the only major country 
where capitalism has functioned in an eco- 
nomically fluid and socially mobile society 
and where the people generally have bene- 
fited from the wi increase in wealth 
which capitalism has produced. 

A NEW LOOK AT ASIA 

We also need to refresh our memories 
about Asia. 

First, most of the people of the world live 
in Asia, more people than in all the other 
continents combined. 

Second, most Asians can neither read nor 
write, and live in almost indescribable pov- 
erty, barely above the starvation level. 

Third, most Asians have colored skins. If 
most Asians have any impression about white 
foreigners, it is simply that white foreigners 
have exploited them in the past and pre- 
sumably want to in the future. 

Fourth, most Asians have determined that 
hereafter they will govern themselves. They 
have also decided that henceforth they are 
going to follow their own ideas of social 
justice. This means, for example, that they 
will no longer pay excessive, if any, rent to 
any landlord. 

Our missionaries taught the Asians that 
their poverty was not a God-given curse 
which they must passively accept. What is 
happening throughout Asia today is in a 
sense a flowering, although not quite in the 
anticipated form, of the seeds planted by 
American missionaries during the last half 
century. 

OUR BASIC MISTAKE 

Of course, Communist agitators, Kremlin 
trained in many instances, have exploited 
the situation for Russia’s benefit. Our ba- 
sic American mistake was that when World 
War If ended we did not publicly proclaim 
that our sympathies lay with the Asians, and 
that the United States was as desirous of 
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seeing an end to European colonialism and 
exploitation as were the Asians themselves. 

The average Asian has no more compre- 
hension of the ideology of Marxist commu- 
nism than he has of the Einstein theory. The 
People’s poverty and misery is so deep that 
they simply have concluded that any change 
would be for the better. Communists are 
manipulating the movements in many parts 
of Asia, but the impulse for revolution 
springs from the people themselves. Such 
social revolutions cannot now be suppressed 
by foreign bayonets. 

We have got to rethink our whole policy 
toward Asia, just as Britain did after Britain 
finally concluded that she had no alterna- 
tive but to give India her freedom. Britain 
then moved promptly and acted gracefully. 
Today India has more will toward 
Britain—her former ruler—than toward the 
United States. 

STRONGHOLD IN INDIA 

Today India, with 360,000,000 people, is the 
last important stronghold of democracy in 
Asia. We will be making a blunder almost 
as calamitous as the one we made in China 
if we don’t support the Nehru government in 
India even though we may be irritated over 
what we think are inconsistencies or weak- 
nesses in Nehru's attitude. 

Recently when Nehru criticized certain 
clauses in the proposed American peace 
treaty with Japan, our Government officials 
unofficially cracked the whip at India and 
in effect warned that those who were not 
with us were us and therefore must 
be presumed to be in the Russian camp. 
Such an attitude is utterly foolish. 

Our Government officials might also do 
well to remind themselves that even Ameri- 
can foreign policy is sometimes influenced 


who has talked recently with Nehru and 
other Indian leaders, I feel certain that 
Nehru detests Russian totalitarianism. Must 
Nehru endorse as infallible every position 
that is taken by the American State Depart- 
ment in order to prove that he is not pro- 
Communist? 

If the United States is so foolish as to 
undermine Nehru’s already weakening re- 
gime in India, the government or the chaos 
that comes after it in the world’s second 
most populous nation may be far less to our 
liking. 

World War 
power both in 
we may in time achieve a new equilibrium if 

India 


new nation, of great poten 
In Europe the only possible way that we 
can regain an equilibrium is to bring about 
the economic integration and political uni- 
fication of Prance and Western Germany. 
The accomplishment of that should be given 
else. 


ternational control and pooling of coal and 
steel is also essential, and should be sup- 
ported in every way. While the 
Schuman plan is a step in the right 

step. We must, 


complete 

tegration of France and Western Germany. 

: POINT 4 IS A VITAL PROGRAM 

Probably: Che<unast eiapttve wig. Ae: help 

the nations of Asia 
assist- 


they 
tively little money, provided it is wisely 
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spent, we can do a deal toward 
strengthening friendship for the United 
States and increasing the productivity of po- 
tential allies. 

If we intelligently spend for point 4 tech- 
nical aid, only a small fraction of the dollars 
that the administration is apparently plan- 
ning to spend in Spain, our chances of avert- 
ing war or of winning it if it comes will be 
far greater than any possible benefit we 
might secure from helping Franco. 

EUROPEANS SUGGEST MODERATION 

Some intelligent Europeans also think that 
we in the United States are currently plan- 
ning to spend an excessive proportion of our 
national income on armament, and are ask- 
ing the European countries to do likewise. 
They say that this policy will not only ac- 
ceierate world-wide inflation but multiply 
social problems both in Europe and in the 
United States of America. Some well-in- 
formed foreigners believe that the whole 
world, including the United States, would 
be better off if we moderated the speed and 
size of our rearmament They sug- 
gest that if the United States spends for 
armament in the next few years the huge 


by 
controls and made anemic by inflation. 

The American people might do well to con- 
sider with open Sinds some of the criticisms 
that many European and Asian political and 
intellectual leaders are making of our cur- 
rent policies. 


It is possible that all wisdom does not re- 
side in the United States of America. 


Show People With a Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. EDWARD BREEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr.BREEN. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 8, the doors of Variety Manor for 


type of hospital is rather new in its field 
and has facilities for caring for 25 chil- 





It is in 


keeping with their solemn tradition of 


for their liberality, kind- 
This is so because 


will, tolerance, and love and 
money goes to Variety's heart 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 
in achievements of our two foremost 


But by number and worth of his friends. 
Be loyal through thick and through thin. 
When on lists of life’s lasting friendships 


Variety claims you as a brother 
Be sure to count each member in.” 
There are no names mentioned in this 


‘That's as close to an answer as anyone will 
Man’s worth when his busy life ends, 
Not by dollars and cents do we judge him 


On the back of the membership card which 


blanket said every Variety member carries is a two-stanza 
. Her name is verse titled “Creed of Variety.” 


take care of her. 
usband is out of 


points out how the Republican Party in 
the present day issues stands for a free 
for the individual. It is recommended 
reading for all of us who are determined 


to maintain our way of life. 


To members of the Dayton Tent, No. 18, 
° the glass jar represents the way to untainted 
one first Variety Club charity. Neither the gift nor the giver is ever 
“Good fellowship means when accounting 
Variety members want it this way. 
Address of Hon. Harris Ellsworth, of 
Semretion. eee echy Gamweie pond friend 
under- nd colleague point out the great differ- 
representative government with freedom 
Greetings, fellow Republicans; even though 
I cannot be with you in person on this 


brief review of Variety. 
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stem from Variety's good works comes to the 
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$100,000,000,000 for the national def 

ing the past 5 years, we were told at 
outbreak of the war in Korea that 
almost without armament. 

Then I could with considerable pride point 
to the efforts of the Republicans in Con- 
gress. We have consistently fought for econ- 
omy in Government and achieved savings 
running into many billions when we con- 
trolled the Congress in 1947 and 1948. That 
Congress, you will remember, is the only 
Congress ‘since 1932 which balanced the 
budget for two successive years, 

The Republicans in Congress have done 
a@ good job—a provably good job. The Demo- 
cratic administration, particularly during 
the years since World War II ended, has done 
a very bad job—a provably bad job. 

Such a discussion would doubtless be of 
some political value, but that type of story 
is being told repeatedly and is being un- 
folded to you as you read and hear the news 
and comment upon the events of the day. 
In my opinion, however, it is far more im- 
portant that we Republicans have a better 
understanding of the present world conflict 
and of the issues which now distinguish 
our two great national political parties. 
This is no time for mere criticism. We 
must grapple the basic issues which divide 
the world and divide our country. 

We are living in a time of the greatest 
human conflict ever seen on this earth. I 
was about to use the term revolution, but 
that word does not apply since it means 
a revolt from something. Today's. conflict 
instead represents the head-on clash be- 
tween two systems of government. 

Throughout all human history, individ- 
uals or groups of individuals have sought 
positions of power over their fellow human 
beings. Throughout all the ages whenever 
such power has been achieved, it has been 
abused, and when unbearably abused, it has 
been overthrown. There have been oppres- 
sors with various titles: kings, emperors, dic- 
tators—but the oppressed, usually with great 
sacrifice and pain, have reasserted their 
rights and the dignity and freedom of the 
individual has been restored, 

Until our time, supreme power of the few 
over the many, for example, that of a king 
over his subjects, has been localized, that is, 
limited to certain areas. But with the end 
of ‘World War II, the masters of the Russian 
people sitting in the Kremlin began to be- 
lieve that their dream of world conquest 
and control might in fact be accomplished. 

The formula used by the Russian Commu- 
nist dictator is as old as time. He merely 
recognizes the fact that the teeming mil- 
lions of the world have the normal human 
urge for the improvement of their lot, so the 
Communist holds out hope to them in the 
form of a supposedly new political philoso- 
phy. He trades heavily upon the term, “the 
people's government.” He trades on the uni- 
versal dream of something for nothing with 
the idea of taking from those who have and 
giving to those who have not. His is a 
brand of imperialism of dimensions which 
staggers the imagination. There is, how- 
ever, nothing new in the Russian dictator’s 
operation except its size. The formula is 
as. old as the earth itself. It enslaves the 
people by promising them benefits and rules 
them when they have become slaves. 

Right now we say we are fighting commu- 
nism, but what we really mean is that we 
are fighting the politically effort 
of the Russian dictator. The propagandized 
glories of communism only represent the 


s 


little understcod bait used to lure the people 

into slavery. Briefly stated, communism is a 

theory of political and social organization, 

the essential feature of which is central gov- 

ernment control of all human activities, but 

especially of economic activities. — 
Socialism is merely without 

of 


the violence, and 
blood. It has a softer doctrine, attractive to 
the intelligentsia because of its idealism, but 
socialism is essentially the same as commu- 
nism in its effect so far as the individual is 
concerned. Socialism represents control of 
the individual by the State, robbing him of 
his freedom and his individual dignity, just 
as communism does. 

No matter how beautiful the words and 
the logic, either a Socialist government or a 
Communist government is government of 
the many by a very few with those few 

supreme power. 

On the other hand, however, the one sys- 
tem of government which has actually pro- 
vided for the people the benefits claimed by 
the proponents of socialism and communism 
is a government such as ours which is actu- 
ally controlled by the people through their 
freely elected representatives and executives. 
Contrary to the loss of individual freedom in 
a or Communist state, individual 
freedom and dignity is enhanced in a free, 
representative government. A weakness of 
our free system happens to lie in the quality 
which is its greatest asset—freedom. Un- 
fortunately,.a free individual is as free to 
act foolishly as he is to act wisely. So it is 
with free governments, The people in a 
free state are at liberty to vote themselves 
into bondage. Abraham Lincoln recognized 
this fact and stated it with great clarity when 
he said, “If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a 
Nation of freemen, we must live through all 
time or die by suicide.” 

It seems to me that under the present Tru- 

tion our great free country 


if 
pile 


FF 
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aici 


so-called free world, has nearly 800,000,000 


of y 
successful. We have something to séll not 
only to our friends and the neutrals, but 
ultimately even to our t enemies. We 
have something to sell, that is, if we main- 
tain our free representative system intact and 


Party, therefore, becomes 
tlingly apparent. Our forthright opposition 
to socialism, our concept of free government 
under the Constitution, our concert of a free 
and vigorous economy, our insistence upon 
the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
are vital and living things. They represent 
our political creed—the of govern- 


ment for which the Republican Party stands. 
These principles are exactly opposite to 
They 


those of socialism or communism. 

offer a genuine proven way under which 
oppression by a dictator and his gang 
cannot exist. How futile and foolish we 
must appear to the Communist world 
and to those areas which are presently 
the target of by the Communists 
when we offer as a substitute, and as our way 
of government, only a less dynamic version 
of the same thing the Communists are 
advocating. 

The United States must lead the fight 
against communism by boldly advocating the 
principles of free representative government 
with its guaranty of freedom for the indi- 
vidual, The Republican Party stands posi- 
tively and uncompromisingly for that pro- 
gram. We can, by the triumph of our set 
of principles, not only prevent our own 
destruction as a free government, but in so 


mote and win success for these ideals in our 
own country will not only result in the loss 
of freedom here, but will inevitably fore- 
cast the final world triumph of the schemers 
in the Kremlin. 


The Public Should Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 
OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 











of defying the Federal Government's insist- 

ence om secrecy as regards the public relief 
my agi ma pearl 
ernment, ona own 

“emia tides tar dient relied 60 the indigent 
dependent children, unemployables and oth- 
ers, the State must abide by conditions laid 

by the Government, One of these 

ig that the State must “provide 

which restrict the use or dis- 

closure of information concerning appli- 

coins Oe Ten weet a meee 

directly connected the administration.” 

Last summer Indiana’s Legislature amended 

its own law, eliminating the secrecy pro- 

vision, and the Federal Security Administra- 
tion cut off Federal relief grants. 

Indiana has taken its case to court. There 
are in Congress designed 
to ‘s stand in the matter and 

the payment of Federal funds. A 
number of other States are closely watching 
the outcome, for there is 
lic sentiment—aroused by a few relief 
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the following excellent editorial from 
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the Los Angeles Times of Friday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1951: 
No More Fatitsrnoox Warrer Caszs 
“For no practical reason whatever”— 


River in the Fallbrook region and, second, to 
prevent a recurrence of such a seizure at- 
a by power-seeking Federal officials. 


Tt declared the local people and the Fed- 
eral taxpayers have been put to great prov- 
ocation and expense to serve no useful pur- 


pose. 
This report and the accompanying effort to 
pass remedying legislation should convince 


QUESTION TO BE FACED 


But, judging from previous defiance and 
attempted “face saving” the) probably will 


In case the Attorney General, in spite of 
the overwhelming proof that the confisca- 
tion suits are unjustified, fails to take cor. 
rective action, a very practical question must 
be faced. 

Will Attorney General McGrath, pending 
congressional action, continue to serve com- 
plaints and summonses on the farmers of 


: 


This is vitally t, because it is 
that it may be virtually impos- 
ble get a enactment on 







It is safe to say “certainly” because every 
Congressman who has come in contact with 
and 


; 
LE 


explained, there can be no doubt of its pas- 
sage. 
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Hence, any continuation of the serving of 
complaints will be simply a gesture of de- 
fiance and a wanton waste of the taxpayers’ 


money 
The Congressmen most familiar with the 
situation should exact a promise from At- 


complain 
gress has expressed its decision in the matter. 

Such a course is needed, in addition, be- 
cause the deadline given defendants in the 
case for answering the suit is November 1. 
Uniess there is an extension of time or a 
truce in the serving of complaints, hundreds 
of persons will be compelled to hire counsel 
or face forfeiture of their rights to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Congress needs to get tough about this. 

The committee itself says 90 percent of 
the defendants should not under any cir- 
cumstances be sued and that there is no 
earthly reason for them to be named as de- 
fendants. 

McGrath and his underlings can be made 
to conform to a reasonable and realistic pro- 
gram. They are, after all, subject to the 
authority of the representatives of the 
American people who hired them. 

The Fallbrook case already is bad enough. 

It must not be allowed to get worse. 





What the Farm Implement Industry 
Means to You 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINO-S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
@ Member of Congress from the Nine- 
teenth Illinois District, I represent both 
a@ great agricultural area as well as in- 
dustrial. It might be said to be the 
farm-machi‘nery capital of the world. A 
large proportion of the people in my dis- 
trict are dependent for their livelihood 
on this vital . When it pros- 
pers the cities where the plants are lo- 
cated prosper. When they are hurt, 
their employees suffer. 

For example, there is not a citizen in 
my home town of Canton, Ill, who does 
not know that when the Canton Works 
of the International Harvester is run- 
ning full capacity, Canton prospers. 
When employees are laid off and the 
plants shut down, it seriously affects the 
entire community. The same is true in 
Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline 
where International Harvester, John 
Derre, J. I. Case, and the Minneapolis- 
Moline farm-equipment plants are lo- 
cated, and other communities similarly 
situated in my district. 


If the plants are not permitted to manu- 
facture the required amount of farm 
machinery to produce the food and fiber 
this Nation needs for daily life and for 
the defense effort, we may be faced with 
the bitter fact of rationing and its ac- 
companying scarcities we all so sadly 


remember. 

While I fully realize in our mobiliza- 
tion program there is bound to be a 
shortage of vital steel for civilian indus- 
try, certainly when our food and fiber 
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supply is almost wholly dependont on 
farm machinery and their accompany- 
ing repair parts, in this mechanized age, 
this important industry should be con- 
sidered just as an essential part of our 
defense effort as the manufacture of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war. 

The farm-machinery industry actual- 
ly uses only 3.8 percent of the total steel 
produced. But what is happening to the 
farm-equipment producers so far as steel 
allocation is concerned? After a careful 
analysis of requirements for farm ma- 
chinery for next year, the Agriculture 
Department requested 690,000 tons for 
the last quarter of 1951 but were allotted 
only 528,000 tons. If that level is con- 
tinued it means in 1952 they can only 
produce 65 percent of the farm ma- 
chinery requirements, if not less. 

There is a grave possibility that next 
years allocations will be even smaller, 
in spite of the fact, if the food and fiber 
goals are to be met, according to the 
recent Nation-wide farm-to-farm sur- 
vey of the Department, it will require 
an increase in production of new farm 
machinery of 115 percent over 1949, and 
120 percent over 1949 in the production 
of repair parts. 

What does this mean to the farmers 
with their sons being drafted and the 
existent manpower shortage due to labor 
going into defense plants? Unless they 
can get the necessary machinery to pro- 
duce the required food and fiber, they 
simply will not be able to meet the neces- 
sary goals although willing to work 
longer hours. 

What does it mean to the laboring 
man? If this industry does not receive 
a sufficient allocation of steel to run full 
capacity, men and women employed in 
those plants will have to be laid off. 

I have already mentioned what it 
means to the consumer. The threat of 
scarcity and its accompanying hoarding 
and higher prices is hovering in the back. 
ground, ready to pounce on every citizen 
of this country. We must not let such 
a situation develop. 

We have been bountifully blessed with 
good crops in this country for the last 
few years but some of our reserves are at 
a dangerously low level. A drought year 
or two could wipe out these reserves. 
You cannot gamble with the food and 
fiber production required for our people 
here at home and our men abroad. To 
meet our food and fiber requirements is 
essential not only for our defense effort 
but our economy as well. 

Congress is well aware of this fact. 
Both the House and Senate have set up 
committees to study this problem and I 
have repeatedly urged that the necessary 
action be taken. I have also called this 
problem to the attention of Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. . Director of 
the Mobilization Board, Mr. Wilson, as 
well as National Production Authority 
officials, all of whom have the authority 
to determine to whom the steel produc- 
tion should be allocated. 

It seems to me that all of us, the con- 
sumer, the farmer, the merchant, the 
manufacturer and the employee, and you 
my colleagues, should especially urge 
Secretary of the Agriculture 


Department, who acts as the claim agent, 

charged with obtaining sufficient steel 

for this industry, to immediately recog- 

nize the urgency of this problem and take 

ee te tee 
ion. 

You cannot turn on and off production 
of farm machinery like a water faucet. 
It requires lead time and planning ahead. 
It takes from 9.months to a year to 
get into production and final distribution 
of many farm equipment items. More- 
over, as everyone knows, farming is sea- 
sonal, and unless necessary farm ma- 
chinery is on hand at the time needed, a 
whole year may be lost. 

When an insufficient amount of steel 
was furnished for farm machinery pro- 
duction in the early 1940's, we all re- 
member the rationing and scarcities that 
resulted. We did not catch up with the 
machinery requirements until 1947. 

While we may be in fair shape right 
now, these machines deteriorate and new 
ones will be required. This is not based 
on speculation nor to keep an industry in 
full production, but upon the require- 
ments as established by the Agriculture 
Department. Our population and food 
requirements have increased substan- 
tially in recent years. ._The present goal 
for agriculture production is higher than 
any production level we have ever re- 
quired. It is approximately 44 percent 
higher than the 1935-39 average produc- 
tion level. We should not let history re- 
peat itself and have to bargain under 
the counter for scarce items, if obtain- 
able at all. 

I include, as part of my remarks, a very 
pertinent editorial from the Moline (Ill.) 
Daily Dispatch, of September 20, 1951, 
which throws much light on this 
subject: 

Farm EQuriIirpMENT PLANTS REFrusED ENOUGH 
, Srer. 


There’s a controversy raging in Washington 
over the allocation of steel to the farm imple- 
ment industry. W: being a multi- 
ring circus of controversies, this one has re- 
ceived scant public notice. 

But for the people in the Middle West— 
and particularly in the quad-city area—the 
issue is of tremendous consequence, 

Here’s the situation: 

The National Production Authority, the 
ruling body on the distribution of scarce raw 
materials, is cutting down the allocations of 


duction amounts to about 50 percent of 1949 
allocations, 


This is being done despite a recent detailed 
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matériel in military preparedness. And farm 
products are instruments that win friends 
and promote sound foreign relations, 

* . + s es 


It is obvious, that is to all but the National 


cuts down the one major raw material, steel, 
needed for that expansion. 

And this is going on at the same time the 
NPA increased the allotment of steel to the 


steel, no jobs is well known. 

Smaller payrolls mean human “{nconven- 
lence and suffering. They mean smaller buy- 
ing volume. And so it goes. 

From the facts as we know them, it would 
seem logical for the people of the Middle West 
to make their voices heard with the NPA. 
The allocations are already set for 1951, but 
allocations for the first quarter of 1952 are 
not to be set until October 8. 

If the arguments by the Department of 
Agriculture are insufficient to convince the 
NPA that steel allocations to the farm equip- 
ment industry should be increased—not de- 
creased—perhaps the added weight of opin- 
ion from the grass roots will help. 

This is one issue on which the farmers, 
labor, and industry should be able to get 
together. It affects all of their livelihoods. 


Aims and Principles of Federation of 
Americans of Central and East Euro- 
pean Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to a statement of aims and princi- 
ples which was issued to govern the ac- 
tivities of the Federation of Americans 
of Central and East European Descent. 
This inspiring document sets forth the 
basis for future action on the part of 
these 20,000,000 loyal Americans, with 
emphasis on the expansion of the under- 
ground movements behind the iron cur- 
tain and a return to the population dis- 
tribution before Russian conquest in the 
event these unhappy countries are 
liberated. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this statement: 
STATEMENT OF AIMs AND PRINCIPLES OF THE 

PEepERATION oF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL AND 

East EvrROPEAN DESCENT 


1951, WasHINcTon, D. C. 


1, To exert every effort to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, 
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which in its venomous essence Poses a nrortal There Giants i Land Army. What is remarkable about Marshal! 

este 2a oe eens ane, Seetaeens ston Are im the is not that he was at first somewhat at sea 

tain foundations western civiliza im handling political issues of the war, but 

= posited our priceless American way EXTENSION Baas REMARKS Qatae wen on to become a great Secretary 
tate. 

2. To coordinate and t the com- * Nor is Marshall alone in belonging to this 
mon and mutual activities Sea hie emis HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD great American pattern that Kennan has so 
member organizations represented herein OF PENNSYLVANIA well described. The Army can also boast of 
within the scope of a unified political action IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, a very different 


realization man from Marshall, yet a man great enough 
no eat aici ane Monday, September 24, 1951 to lift up the spirits of a continent and 
world-wide and promise leadership to a people. And among 
material Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under ine civitian administrators, how many there 
Rights, the formula of self-determined free- leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- have been in these last years who would be 
dom, 


and the Atlantic Charter. orp, I include the following article by the boast of any country—among the dead, 

3. To serve and amine Reser such >. ro Setar Alsop or os Washington Post ee fo, Sateen es dedicated ane de- 
fied political action a ite 16, 1951: 8 tal, and Harry L. 
of our Government and various collaborating Sescen és Okiaee tee eae Kase Hopkins, to whom history will be more just 
American anti-Communist organizations in than his contemporaries; and among the 


the dissemination of authentic information (By Joseph Alsop) living, such men as Marshall's worthy suc- 
on be- A few days ago, the weekly meeting of the cessor, Robert A. Lovett, John J. McCloy, and 
hind the iron curtains of Central Europe and Armed Forces Policy Council—the statutory W. Averell Harriman, to name only three. 
Asia, in the promulgation of necessary steps committee of the top men in the defense Think also of what these men and others 
aimed at the formation of a global network establishment—seemed to be starting as like them—Charles E. Wilson is a new addi- 
of notably within usual. But when all the Secretaries of De- tion to the list—have accomplished in these 
po- partments and Chiefs of Service Staffs were ast years. Think how the menace of Nazi 
litical objectives adapted to the historic re- in their hierarchical places George C. Mar- tyranny and Japanese conquest was first 
of es shall spoke from the head of the council hurled back and destroyed. Think how, when 
: table. the war ended, the nev menace of Soviet im- 
persistent counteraction of sinister Commu- He was, he said, laying down his heavy  perialism, left with no balancing challenge 
nist and other antidemocratic influence and burden at long Jast. He had asked the Pres- _by the collapse of its evil competitors, threat- 
t. 


groups in our domestic environmen ident to relieve him as early as last March. ened to flow out over a weakened and en- 
4. To promote the security and welfare of He had only agreed tostayon until the com- feebled world. Think how this menace, too, 
the United States by insisting upon policies pletion of the Japanese peace treaty—a risky has been confronted, halted, and, we hope, 
which are shaped in terms of a scrupulous corner toturn. He was glad to go,and glad turned back. 
and forthright observance of the sacred prin- to pass on his burden to his successor, whom Remember that these men did these 
ciples embodied in the aforementioned ll would warmly support. And so, motion- things, not alone, but as the chosen agents 
monuments to the liberal human spirit and ing Robert A. Lovett into the Secretary of of the American people, with the power 
which will insure lasting peace to all the Defense's chair, the great old man rose,shook of the American people as their strength 
nations of the world, including those of Cen- hands with his associates and quietly left and their resource. So long as the Amert- 
tral and Eastern Europe, numbering approx- the council room and public life. can people do not change, and so long as 
imately 150,000,000 people. This quiet departure, so modest yet so the American people can find such agents of 
5. To urge our Government to seek the deeply moving, affords an excuse for saying its will, what is cheap and squalid at home, 


gov- something that is not news, yet needs to be what is threatening and dark abroad, will be 
ernment to the nations which have been said. In these dark times, it is only tooeasy ‘defeated in the end. 

orcibly deprived of them and to secure the to notice and to write about only what is de- 
: self- pressing and squalid. At home, the funda- 








not. the p been accorded this ht, are now under attack, as never before in the . 
SENiaiaety Te this cothttes Or Center ond lifetimes of any of us, by a shabby crew of Make Newspapers Pay Their Way 
Eastern Europe. adventurers and opportunists. Abroad, dark 

6..To impel, on the happy occasion of the clouds ring the whole horizon, and at any EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
liberation .of all peoples from the yoke of ee Soe oF 
Soviet Russian imperialism, governmental over the world. In these circumstances, the 
action to fulfill the guaranty of free and sane, healthy, and hopeful things sometimes HON. TOM MURRAY 
St tan tapeeviatn ic’ sae Gated Wilkes lat ihehavhie edie make pean 
der le y e 
and with strict regard for conditions of pop- To true up, then, it is good to take the oc- IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
ulation distribution existing prior to the casion of General Marshall's retirement to Monday, September 24, 1951 
institution of the Russification policy bent celebrate the fine thing, and more particu- 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 


on thé extinction of the national identities arly the fine men, that American public life 
of the respective enslaved countries. has produced in these last years. Speaker, under unanimous consent to re- 

7. Recognizing the twofold need, viz: rid- In one of his Princeton lectures, George Vise and extend my remarks, I include an 
ding all countries involved of implanted So- Kennan paid tribute to such giants of our editorial entitled “Make Newspapers Pay 
ton of territorial Sedaecr Same: zc cnccnenea aneuines ‘con ren een ta ave Sean 

as men w Press of Cleveland, ; : - 
urged ‘that strict priority of action be ex- that pattern of integrity of mind and spirit, hero] jest. ee 
tended to the former consideration. moderation, and delicacy of character, trre- : : 

8. To abet forcefully the realization of the proachable loyalty im personal relation:, Make Newspapers Pay THein War 
preceding objectives and concomitantly con- modesty of person combined with dignity of Postal income is now running more than 
tribute to the prevention of a dis- office, kindliness, and generosity to all $500,000,000 a year behind expenses. The 
astrous world war III through the vigorous * * * who were weaker and more depend- House of Representatives bill raising postal 


advancement of psychological warfare, with ent, which co tutes the finest (American) rates will add only about $120,000,000 to this 
particular emphasis on substantial improve- contribution to the to the human species income—around $127,000,000 aiter 2 years. 
ments in the status and function of the and comes close to * * * our national But right after the House refused to bovst 
Voice of America, resounding proclamations ideal and genius.” postal rates to an adequate level, it voted to 
of American friendship and support of the Kennan need not have looked backward to hike the pay of postal employees. This is 
liberation simmering find such men. One of them, in a superla- justified. but it will add some $250,000,000 
the wide European and Asiatic tive degree, was Marshall himself, the tow- a year to the Post Office budget. 

area of non-Russian peoples imperialistically ering soldier, the masterly administrator, the Net resuit: Annual! deficit of around $650,- 
subjugated in the Soviet empire, and de- leader of granite character and unimpeach- 000,000, instead of $500,000,000 

mands for true representation of these en- able integrity. If his political judgments It’s like the mountain climber who slid 
slaved peoples in the councils of the United were not always wise, the fact may be ex- back two steps for every one he took up- 
Nations. plained by another passage in Kennan’s lec- ward. He wound up in a hole. 

9. To secure maximum and unstinting aid ture, where he quotes Gibbon’s remark on Biggest bone of contention in the postal- 
on the part of our Government for the the great Byzantine general, Belisarius: “His rate bill is the charge for second-class mail. 
manifold operations and the potentially un- imperfections flowed from the contagion of That's newspapers and magazines. With 
limited expansion of the underground move- _ his times; his virtues were his own.” them, the postal service has been running 
ments behind the iron curtains of Europe In the case of Marshall, he had beenformed _up its biggest deficit—more than $200,000,000 
and Asia. in the rigid antipolitical tradition of the old a year. 
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First-class mail and air mail pay their way, 
but no other classes. The low rate for news- 
papers and magazines amounts to a Govern- 
ment subsidy. Most of them complain con- 
stantly about Government spending. 

Here's a legitimate place to knock off some 
of that spending. 

The Post Office Department asked for an 
increase of 100 percent in second-class rates. 
The House committee proposed a 60 percent 
increase, spread over 3 years. The House cut 
this to 30 percent. 

Even the Senate has dragged its heels on 
an adequate postal rate program. The Sen- 
ate bill proposes to add $400,000,000 to the 
department's income. But the Senate, too, 
raises newspaper mailing rates only 30 per- 
cent over 3 years, although it proposes to 
hike magazine rates 60 percent. 

Second-class mail, and all other classes of 
mail, should pay their own freight—and on 
an even basis for all users. 

Some publishers have been lobbying 
against higher postal rates. 

But a lot of papers—including this one, 
over a long period—want no part of a Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

We like the attitude of the publisher of 
the Colfax (La.) Chronicle. In reply to in- 
vitations to protest higher second-class 
rates, this publisher wrote: “Ain't gonna 
do it.” 

“We don’t think everybody's tax money 
SE OEE Se eS he 


ak goes for this newspaper, too. 


West Bitter Haven for Red Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Michael 
L. Hoffman, from the New York Times of 
September 19, 1951: 


West Birter HAVEN ror RED ReruGEes—MANyY 
Jamep Lixe COMMON CRIMINALS AFTER 
Escape From COMMUNIst COUNTRIES— 
Unirep States Poticy Is Conrusinc— 
TREATMENT Dirrers AccoRDING To LocaL- 
1ry—Loss or UsErut New ELement Is 
DEPLORED 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 


Geneva, September 13.—If a person has the 
nerve, stamina, and luck to escape across the 
Czechoslovakian border into United States 
occupied Germany, he stands a better than 
2-to-1 chance of being jailed promptly like 
a common criminal. 

Along the length of the iron. curtain, 
where it crosses Europe, it is only in the rel- 
atively miniscule area of Trieste that United 
States authorities take direct responsibility 
for receiving refugees and trying to help 
them on their often rough introduction to 
what they have been told is the free west. 
And in Trieste, whether for lack of funds, 
space, or outlets, the overwhelming majori 
of refugees face nothing better than the 

of long months in a crowded camp 


able to communi- 


al Refugee Organi- 
he is luckier still, 


he may be found eligible for resettlement 
overseas. 

Then starts the long wait for visas, trans- 
port, and sponsors in the receiving country. 
Only a few of the new refugees ever register 
with the IRO, which is going out of business 
in a few months. 

NOT GETTING MUCH HELP 

After many months o* pious pronounce- 
ments that “no one seeking political asylum 
is refused by the United States,” 

the dangers inherent 
in this situation by officials and 
sincere efforts of United States authorities in 
Europe io get a sensible policy established, 
the treatment of the new refugees from 
communism is confused and contradictory. 
They are not getting much help. 

Theoretically, the United States Govern- 
ment has retained jurisdiction over illegal 
border-crossers who claim to be political ref- 
uge>. There are such persons who are 
criminals by western as well as Communist 
standards—tbieves, murderers, black market- 
ers, and the like. Nobody worries much if 
these persons are left to the mercies of Ger- 
man or Austrian courts. But some pro- 
cedure must be in force to weed them out 
from the genuine political refugees. 


opposing enemy lines than the frontier of a 
civilized nation supposedly at peace with its 
neighbors. 

The fact that, technically, they are l.w- 
breakers has been permitted to dominate the 

instead of tie politically more 
significant facts that they are invaluable 
sources of information, bitter enemies of 
communism and, in most cases, valuable 
workers, technicians, or farmers who would 
or en ee ey ee 
nation 

DIFFERENT PROCEDURES BARED 

A receut private survey of the proceduis 
in nine German sections along the frontier 
revealed that United States officials respon- 
sible for the treatment of were fol- 
lowing different procedures in each locality. 
These officials all were under the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany. 
Among United States occupied Austria, Ger- 
many, and Trieste there never has been any 
consistcncy of principle or practice in the 
treatment of refugees. 

In one district, a United States judge was 
sentencing every illegal borcer crosser tr) 15- 
to 30-day jail terms. He was following the 
letter of the United States law for the zone, 
which made border crossing illegal. In an- 
other locality, the United States resident 
officer examined every new arrival, and sent 
him to the nearest court. Many border- 
crossers are kept in common jails for several 
days before trial. 

In another locality most of the 2ew refu- 
gees are turned over promptly to German 
authorities despite nominal United States 
responsibility for such cases. Some of them 
subsequently get hearings before the United 
States resident officer, who may release them, 
set bail for their release, or send them to 
a German jail to await further processing. 
Refugees seldom have money for bail. 
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crowded in with tramps, prostitutes, and the 
day’s haul of common criminals. 
TOTAL INFLUX KNOWN 

Nobody knows exactly how many refugees 

are filtering across the barbed wire and mine- 

studded frontier of communism, facing the 

west. Nobody is responsible for finding out. 

Director General of the 

Organization, who 


flow. Mr. Kingsley gives this estimate for 
the last 4 months: 

For Germany, Austria, and Trieste, 1,200 
to 1,400 a month; for Greece, 500 a month. 


up at the check points because they know 
it usually means jail. That the number 
who are missed in Germany, for instance, is 


‘ substantial is suggested by the fact that as 


far west as Belgium, three persons on an 
average day register with the IRO without 
having been in contact previously with any 
official German or Allied body. 

Because the treatment ‘as receive seldom 
encourages them to make themselves known 
to western authorities, much valuable in- 
telligence data undoubtedly is lost. 
who are arrested, or who present themselves 
voluntarily, according to responsible United 
States officials, are easily the best source of 
information about conditions behind the 
iron curtain—better than all the United 
States embassies. 

This correspondent has examined a 
file of 20 interviews with new arrivals. They 
contain information ranging from the size 
and armed strength of the underground 
army of deserters that is growing in Poland 
to detailed accounts of the private lives of 
Rumanian Communist bosses. 

From this raw material, not only the Voice 
of America, but all of the armed services 
draw much, if not most, of the knowledge 
needed in the battle to keep resistance to 
communism alive in the suppressed peoples 
around Russia’s rim. 

The files also contain innumerable curious 
points about life under communism. For 
instance, gasoline in Rumania is reported to 
be cheaper than in the United States, while 
@ pound of coffee costs nearly half of the 
average worker’s monthly 4 

However, once the has been tapped 
for his contribution to the West’s knowledge 
of his homeland, he is told, figuratively and 
sometimes literally, that the West has no 
further interest in him, In the last year, 
the IRO has been authorized to accept the 
new refugees for resettlement. But the 
standards for immigrants are severe in all 
courtries. In most, they are set by nation- 
ality laws that exclude most central Euro- 
peans, or by economic considerations that 
restrict entry to skilled workers of a few 
professions. 

In the absence of an international reset- 


already have too many people, too little work 
and too many problems. 
Plans are under consideration for a large- 


ier. But these plans do not envisage a di- 
rect attack on the problem as such. 
So far, they have not acquired the substan- 
tial financial backing that their implemen- 
tation would require. 











Exportation of Sulfur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF I0WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
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the face of these facts, our State 


present rate 
In 
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tion in the world markets during a 1-year 


: 


crease farmers’ income by boosting acre- 
age yield and at the same time make 
more food available to consumers at 


prices. 

The administratién should withdraw 
immediately from all of its deals to dis- 
pose of sulfur at least until the needs 
of American farmers are met. It was 
Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, and Mr. Bran- 
who got us into this sulfur mess, 
now it is up to them to get us out 
it. 


‘ 


SRE 





1950 Profit Rates Higher Than 1940’s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 





Wasnincton, August 12.—Despi 
taxes and costs, profit rates in all but 3 out 
of 25 major manufacturing industries were 
substantially higher in 1950 than in the 
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The three industries which failed to show 
a higher profit rate in 1950 than in 1940 
were cigarettes, cigars, and plug, smoking and 
chewing tobacco. 

Industries which showed the most strik- 
ing increases in their rates of return from 
1940 to 1950 were motor vehicles, from 17.3 
to 31.7 percent; matches, 5.3 to 17 percent; 
industrial chemicals, 144 to 23.7 percent; 
rayon, 8.6 to 17.9 percent; flat glass and 
glassware, 11.7 to 213 percent, and petro- 
leum refining, 6.7 to 14.3 percent. 

Other industries showing a higher profit 
rate in 1950, compared to 1940, were: dairy 
products, bread, biscuits and crackers, wool 
carpets and rugs, lincleum and felt base, 
paper and allied products, soap, cleaning and 
polishing preparations, tires and inner tubes, 
abrasives, asbestos and miscellaneous non- 
metallic mineral products, blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling milis, primary smelt- 
ing and refining nonferrous metals, tin 
cans and other tinware, engines and tur- 
bines, office and store machines and devices, 
electrical machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies, and motor vehicle equipment. 

SIX INDUSTRIES DECLINED 

The six industries that showed a decline 
in profits from 1949 to 1950 were: dairy prod- 
ucts, cigarettes, cigars, plug, smoking and 
snuff tobacco, and biscuits and crackers. 

In the comparison of 1949 and 1950 profit 
rates, the most striking increases were shown 
in soap, which rose from 6.6 to 18.2 percent, 
the exact reverse of its decline from 1948 to 
1949; matches, from 6.9 to 17 percent, and 
tires and tubes, from 9 to 17.1 percent. 

In 16 of the industries the large concerns 
(the four largest in each industry) tended 
to show a higher profit rate during the 1947- 
50 period than the smaller corporations in 
the industry. These are medium-sized and 
do not include the distinctly smaller-size 
corporations. 

These 16 were: dairy products, biscuits 
and crackers, cigarettes, cigars, linoleum 
and felt base, paper and allied products, 
industrial chemicals, rayon, soap, tires and 
tubes, flat glass and glassware, tin cans and 
other tinware, office and store machines and 
devices, electrical machinery, equipment and 
supplies, motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
equipment. 

Profit rates during the postwar years tend- 
ed to be higher in the smaller than in the 
large corporations in six industries, as fol- 
lows: bread, wool carpets and rugs, petroleum 
refining, blast furnaces, steel] works and roll- 
ing mills, nonferrous metals, engines and tur- 
bines. 

NO DIFFERENTIATION IN OTHERS 


In the remaining industries there was no 


if the reverse was true 
the prewar period it continued to be true 
the latter period.” 


ui 
; 
i 
: 
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There were only two industries, wool car- 
pets and rugs and petroleum refining, in 
which the smaller corporations were less 
profitable in the prewar year, but more prof- 
itable in the postwar period. 
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Scot’s-Eye View of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it is ever 
interesting to see ourselves as others 
see us, and in this spirit, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the Sep- 
tember 18, last, issue of the Nashville 
Tennessean entitled “Scot’s-Eye View of 
TVA.” 

This article deals with the views of a 
visitor from Scotland to our great Ten- 
nessee Valley region and to the TVA. It 
is a great tribute to the TVA, but more 
than that it is a fine tribute to the de- 
termination and industry and spirit of 
the people of our section. We of the 
Tennessee Valley region are gratified 
that the virtues which we ourselves take 
pride in possessing should thus be recog- 
nized by a visitor from foreign shores. 
I highly recommend this article which 
follows: 





Scor’s-£7e View or TVA 

Lest those of us who live right in the 
heart of the Tennessee Valley Authority ever 
forget just how impressive its accomplish- 
ments h-ve been, it is always a profitable 
experience to hear what visitors to the TVA 
region have to say. 

In this respect, one of the most interest- 
ing commentaries that has come to our at- 
tention recently is an article in the Edin- 
burg, Scotland, Evening News by Mr. William 
Ballantine, who visited the TVA area in an 
American tour during the summer. 

“Looking back on the days I have spent 
in Tennessee Valley,” says this Scotch news- 
paperman, “I think I have been more im- 
pressed by the spirit that the leaders of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority have induced 
among the people of the valley than the 
actual engineering achievements that lie to 
their credit, After 18 years farmers, indus- 
trialists, work people and journalists speak 
of these men with something approaching 
hero worship.” 

Going back to the time the TVA was set 
up Mr. Ballantine recalls that “people were 
streaming out of the area in the hundreds 
in search of work. The small farms were 
finished. The towns in the valley were fast 
losing whatever industry they possessed. 
Throughout America this area was 
written off.” 

Even the establishment of the TVA, 
points out, was greeted with doubt and 
illusionment. There simply was no 
dence that the Federal Government, 
this fledgling organization, could do 
people had been unable to do on 

But fortunately, Mr. Ballantine 
readers in Scotland, TVA went 
the sound principlé that “if the valley 
to be saved, it would have to be 
the people themselves, using all 
perience and knowledge with the 
which TVA was making available. 
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“It has been a heartening experience to 


prosperity for themselves.” 
Applying what he found here to his own 


the Tennessee Valley. 

And we—these very people of the Tennes- 
see Valley—might also find new encourage- 
ment in this reminder from abroad that the 
transformation right here in our midst is a 
source of admiration throughout the world, 





Polish Alliance Pledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article taken from 
the Times Leader, the Evening News, 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) entitled “Polish Al- 
liance Pledge”: 

PouisH ALLIANCE PLEDGE 

In pledging their lives and assets in de- 
fense of the American flag in the event of 
a Communist onslaught, district 7 of the 
Polish National Alliance, representing 35,000 
Americans of Polish extraction in eastern 
Pennsylvania, set an excellent example for 
fellow countrymen. 

While members of the alliance are nat- 
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No Factual Basis for Removal of Pacific 
Northwest Aluminum Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including herewith a let- 
ter sent to the Honorable Charles Wil- 
son, Director, Office of Defense Mobili- 





‘gation, today, signed by members of the 


Pacific Northwest congressional delega- 
tion, relative to a proposal to move exist- 
ing aluminum pot lines from the North- 
west to other sections of the United 
States. The letter explains in detail 
why the proposal is completely unwork- 
able. Since drafting the letter I have 
been advised that the Defense Electric 
Power Administration was never con- 
sulted regarding this proposal. I am in- 
formed that had they been consulted 
they would have advised that there is a 
power shortage generally throughout 
the United States. In short, that there 
is no place to move the plants where 
power would be available in abundance 
at this time. I am sure that when all 
the facts are made available to Mr. 
Wilson this proposal will be abandoned. 
The letter follows: 
Sepremper 23, 1951. 

Hon. Cartgs E. Wrson, 

Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Witson: We desire to meet with 
you at the earliest possible time to discuss 
a matter of utmost importance. Before our 
meeting we would appreciate your close at- 
tention to the contents of this letter. 

We are deeply concerned with your sug- 
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the contrary, it could be very harmful to 
the national defense, to the Northwest econ- 


ih 


ciate an early opportunity to discuss these 


matters with you. 


fete coe 


S00 tens, oF as 


Members of Congress, 
Warren G. Macnuson, 


James E. Murray, 


United States Senators. 


Hucnu B. MrTcHe.t, 
Mrxe MANSFIELD, 


Henry M. Jackson, 


Sincerely yours, 


He 
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Korean Ill Wind and the Marines 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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(By Harlan Trott) 
WasHINGToN.—Korea has been the Marine 
Corps’ salvation, as some military experts 
see it. A year ago, this elite organization 
was wasting away, methodically being whit- 
When the conflict commenced in 
Korea, the corps was unable to assemble a 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Korean ILL WIND AND THE MARINES 


size was reduced, its functions were absorbed. 
Marine aviation was cut to the 
Marine troops to Korea were thousands of 


8, 1951, entitled “Korean Ill Wind and 
tled down for the sake of economy. As its 
single, full-strength division and the closest 


the Marines.” 


include the following article taken from 
the Christian Science Monitor of August 
point. 


comparison, if six 
in the Northwest to 


3 


rates and those obtainable in any 


locality. 
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power 
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and perhaps a 400,000-man corps will be 
Marine Corps either as a full-fledged mem- 


gressed to the point where at least a 300,000 


ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or as a 


, expanded Morine Corps 


For this improved position, the Marines 
are thankful and the country is fortunate. 
time than new facilities could 48 more evident than ever. 
‘ Though it shouldn’t have been necessary, 
the Marines proved their usefulness and 


despite the imminent truce in Korea, the 


years— need for a stronger 


in 


us to our final 


facilities are under 1" the uncertain, dangerous days ahead, 


in the Northwest which will al- ; 
situation within 2 to 3 


backer. Korea, said General MacArthur to 
What have the Marines done in Korea to 
achieve this? 


military structure. If this prediction proves 


letter which characterized the Marines as 
, and the Navy's police force, played a measurable 


value in Korea. In this, the publication of a 

role. Even such a once-upon-a-time critic 

of the Marines, General of the Army Douglas 

MacArthur, became an ardent leatherneck 

, there one Marine general, would once and for all 
solidify the corps’ position in the country's 

assure abso«. correct, the country gains in strength and 
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where in the United States adequate to sup- 


port another aluminum pliant. A check with 
the Defense Electric Power Administration 


Purther, all information available to us in. 
dicates that no supply of power exists any- 
has verified this statement. In fact, we are 
advised that huge shortages already exist 
in the Southeast and Southwest and that 
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1. The Inchon landing. From a scant 12 
months’ perspective, this almost impossible 
feat has gained the reputation of being the 
outstanding amphibious assault of military 
history. A month after the Marines landed 
and captured Seoul, the downfall and de- 
struction of the North Korean Army were 
complete. Any fair-minded observer who 
has studied this operation will agree that 
only the Marines with their background, ex- 
perience, and day-by-day training could have 
brought it off. Amphibious warfare is 
specialized work for which only the Marines 
and the Navy are prepared. 

2. The now-classic Hungnam evacuation, 
or as the Marines call it, “the attack toward 
the sea.” Outnumbered 10 to 1, isolated 
for 10 days, the Marine division fought ‘ts 
way out of a Chinese trap to freedom, bring- 
ing all of its equipment with it. If any 
battle proved that the average American can 
be trained to be a superb soldier, that battle 
did, 

3. The Marines’ specialized version of close 
air support. Flying from two small Navy 
‘jeep” aircraft carriers, the Marines demon- 
strated techniques of using airplanes for 
ground fighting which proved far superior to 
the Air Force system. The Marine airmen 
were themselves experienced ground fighters, 
and understood the problems and language of 
the foot soldier. Secondly, their planes and 
weapons were designed for the task. Na- 
palm, the jellied gasoline fire bomb, was their 
specialty and was used with consummate 
success in Korea. 

4. The individual marine. In Korea, he 
used four weapons almost forgotten in the 
1951 fog of atomic clouds and jet smoke: 
his rifle, his hand grenade, his bayonet—and 
his intelligence. Well-trained, well-led, 
well-equipped, the leathernecks’ consistently 
excellent performance in Korea reawakened 
the American people to the need and use- 
fulness of this elite organization. 

We have talked with many marines and 


naval Officers, all of them battle-tested offi- - 


cers. The consensus is that a larger but still 
volunteer Marine corps, protected by law, 
with the commandant seated as a consultant 
to the JCS, is a wise move. Few of them, 
however, wish to see the corps divorced and 
given autonomy from the Navy. The corps 
is inextricably joined with the Navy, and if 
their unique abilities are to be maintained, 
it must remain as part of the Navy. 

No credence is given to the idea that an 
expanded corps will constitute a second army. 
The specialized Marines, say the experts, will 
be the ever-ready fire brigade ready for in- 
stant service anywhere the Navy takes them. 
If another perimeter war breaks out in Iran 
or Indochina, Denmark or the Dardanelles, 
as it did in Korea, at least two divisions of 
marines will be on the spot and landed to 
protect American interests until the Army 
arrives. 

Recently military writers have repeated the 
theme that militarily, Korea has been worth 
while. In the case of the Marines, this over- 
glib statement is even more true. There 
might have been no victory in Korea with- 
out the Marines, and there might have been 
no Marines without Korea. 


New Uses for Farm Products 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 


given before the Engineering and Human 
Affairs Conference at the Princeton Uni- 
versity Bicentennial Conference, Prince- 
ton, N. J., October 2, 1946: 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL ResoURCES: THE 
CoMING TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION ON THE 
Lanp 


(By H. H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, U. 5. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Productive land is unlike any other nat- 
ural resource. It is characterized by the ele- 
ment of life placed by nature in the thin 
mantle of fruitful soil over a lim- 
ited portion of the earth’s surface. It is this 
life-producing quality that makes some lands 
productive, and it is the absence of this 
quality that makes some barren. 

Productive land is further differentiated 
from other natural resources in that it must 
be maintained and used simultaneously; that 
is, it must be kept intact while in use. All 
other natural resources, with very few ex- 
ceptions, must be taken from the earth— 
separated from it—in order to be used by 
man. The exceptions are certain forms of 
wildlife and those natural areas which, be- 
cause of their esthetic values, are kept in 
their original state. 

Productive land is much more limited than 
commonly has been supposed. It occurs only 
on the surface of the earth, and only on 
part of this surface. It is not permanent. 
Once the fertile topsoil is washed or blown 
away, it cannot be restored or replaced in 
any practical way for generations. And what 
is left—subsoil—usually is far less produc- 
tive, or sterile, and less stable. There are 
no undiscovered reserves of productive land 
of any substantial area. 

We cannot dig deeper into the earth and 
find new productive soil. We cannot pump 
it from wells, plant it with seeds, or dig it 
from mines. We must keep what we have or 
do without. Assorted residues of sand and 
gravel left stranded along streamways are of 
small value. 

Productive land is the only natural re- 
source without which we cannot live. We 
are completely dependent on it for the food 
we eat, except fish. We also depend on it for 
a very large share of our clothing and shelter, 
We cannot get enough to feed ourselves or 
provide our clothing from the oceans. On 
any large scale, hydroponics would be ut- 
terly impractical. We might conceivably 
turn sometime to some form of synthetic 
food, as pills, plus a roughage; but this ap- 
pears to be a fantastic extreme, still far away, 
and likely, if it ever comes, it will be de- 


for generations, man has been steadily en- 
gaged in ruining millions and millions of 
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in increased yields per acre. It is also easier 
and cheaper to farm on the contour than 
up and down hill. 

Today, throughout our world, there are left 
only about 4,000,000,000 acres of immediately 
arable land, the productivity of a great deal 
of which is only fair to medium. Some of it 
is poor. Yet we must count on all of it to 
feed a population reported to be in excess of 
2,000,000,000, and still increasing. 

The United States is somewhat better off, 
from the standpoint of productive land, than 
most nations. Even though we have ruined 
more good land in less time than any other 
nation in recorded history, we had the ad- 
vantage of an unprecedented supply to begin 
with. Now we have little margin left, but 
we still have enough productive land if we 
take care of it, We cannot hope to main- 
tain our present standard of living if we lose 
must more; eventually, if the losses should 
continue, the Nation would suffer even more 
seriously. 

There are about 460,000,000 acres of really 
good, high-class cropland left in the United 
States. This includes, in addition to that 
now in crops, about 100,000,000 acres that 
need drainage, irrigation, clearing, or other 
improvements. All but about 70,000,000 of 
these 460,000,000 acres of high-grade land is 
subject to erosion if it is not protected. We 
have no reason for complacence. 

Our record shows that we have ruined, for 
further practical cultivation, about one-fifth 
of our original area of tillable land. A third 
of what remains has already been badly dam- 
aged, another third is highly vulnerable, and 
the erosion process is still going on. 

How did we get into this ent? 

Why was this allowed to happen? Why 
didn’t you hear about it sooner? There are 
a@ number of reasons, but probably the fol- 
lowing are the main ones: 
. First, we began losing land to erosion when 
the world was still young. Those were the 
days when there was always more land—a 
great deal more—just over the hill or across 
the ocean. People came to regard land as 
limitless and inexhaustible. This deceptive 
idea persisted as time went by, and it was 
probably not until the United States was 
settled all the way to the Pacific coast that 
people began to have any real doubts about 
the myth of land plenty. 

Second, the apparent abundance of good 
land for so many generations gave rise to a 
careless and prodigal attitude. There was 
nothing of any compelling nature to cause a 
landowner to take care of his land or have 
concern about maintaining its productivity. 
New land somewhere could almost always be 
had. 
Third, in modern times, the leaders of 
thought and nations—and nearly everybody 
else—too often have had little or no personal 
knowledge or understanding of the land. 
They have been trained in law, finance, phi- 
losophy, administration, military science, 
economics, education, or some field other 
than agriculture, and especially that part 
of agriculture having to do with maintenance 
of the base, meaning the land. With few 

they have had neither the incen- 
tive nor the training to look at the land- 
scape around them and understand what 
was happening. The ancient and unchal- 
of land plenty came down to 

, through the ages, 
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names of peasant, farmer, rustic, and coun- 
try fellow, these individuals have been syn- 
onymous, for generations, with all that is 
naive; uneducated, and backward. Pos- 


sessed 
diligence, they have nevertheles. ~ften 
= a scornful attitude toward educa- 
educated, and too often the 
the last resort to which men, 
in other fields, have turned. In 
the most precious natural resource on 
many places has habitually been 
charge of those who have had no 
qualifications for the trusteeship 
coincidence of inheritance or birth 
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few farms produced surplus 
for the owner over a period of years. 
contrary, the farm often has been no 
@ marginal or subsistence enter- 
in the United States the farmer 
had the personal resources to un- 
dertake research or seek out technological 
ts. He has generally been al- 
most wholly dependent on outside help, from 
Government or private corporation, to pro- 
vide him with improvements in machinery, 
materials, and methods. 

Sixth, our agricultural scientists failed 
completely, over bygone years, to recognize 
land for what it is—an impermanent and 
complex resource. They considered soil per- 
manent and synonymous with land. As a 
result of this mistake, both agriculture and 
the land suffered. Soil is but one part of 
land. For all practical p’ , land must 


gaazree 
me 


urposes 
be regarded in terms of all its component 


parts of soil, slope, climate, and suscepti- 
bility to erosion. The early scientists largely 
ignored erosion, paid little attention to slope, 
called the weather inevitable, and took soil 
samples right and left. In the main, how- 
ever, agricultural science was not greatly 
concerned about the land. In large degree 
it was more interested in the health and 
breeding of livestock; improvement in 
strains of grasses, legumes, grains, and fibers; 
and modernization of machinery and equip- 
ment. All of this was beneficial, but it did 
neglect the capital stock of agriculture and 
the source of production—the land itself. 

, Seventh, in agriculture, as in other enter- 
prises, we often wait until we are sick before 
we call the doctor. There is an element of 
human nature about this, and it has oper- 
ated on the land. We did not practice pre- 
yentive medicine, and now we must try to 
cure a malady—erosion—that has gotten 
into our system and weakened us. 

So much for history. There is little to be 
gained by a review of past shortcomings ex- 
cept as it will help us avoid similar pitfalls 
in the future. Today we are profiting from 
the lessons of the past. We know now: 

-1, That productive land is neither limit- 
less nor inexhaustible. On the contrary, 
we have learned that the area of productive 
land is steadily shrinking. before the on- 
slaught of erosion. 

2. That land must be expertly cared for 
if it is to be maintained in a productive state. 
. 3. That productive land must assume an 
ever moré prominent position in the think- 
ing of the people and their leaders. As the 
source of food for all people, rural and urban, 
it must have the regular, intelligent con- 
sideration that such indispensable wealth 
merits. 

4. That, since society as a whole depends 
absolutely on the produce of the land for 
its present and future existence, society as 
a whole must share in the responsibility 
and cost of maintaining land in a productive 
state. The individual landowner or opera- 
tor has neither the resources nor the ability 
to carry the burden alone, and he has control 
only for a lifetime, : 


6. That action is imperative. Time is run- 
ning out between the impending pincers of 
an increasing population and a dwindling 
area of productive land. 

7. That the technological key to future 
consideration of land development is scien- 
tific analysis of each parcel of land of any 
important extent to determine: (a) the type 
of production for which it is best suited 
physically and economically, as between row 
crops, forage, trees, grain, or wildlife; and 
(b) the conservation measures, such as ter- 
racing, strip cropping, and contouring, nec- 
essary to maintain it in a permanently pro- 
ductive state under maximum use. 

8. That practical trea*ment must be based 
on this analysis—the character of the land 
and its needs. 

Lands vary widely from place to place and 
even on parts of the same farm or field. 
Every variation in the combination of soil, 
slope, climate, and susceptibility to erosion 
means a variation in the use and treatment 
necessary to keep the land permanently pro- 
ductive. Thus, engineering measures are 
used to supplement agronomic and fertility 
measures wherever necessary, and vice versa, 
according to need, adaptability, and eco- 
nomic limitations. 

This is the basic principle underlying the 
new land technology developed in the United 
States during the past 14 years by the Soil 
Conservation Service (first called Soil Ero- 
sion Service). It is being applied to an 
ever-increasing area of land by American 
farmers, acting with the assistance of Serv- 
ice technicians. By the middle of 1947 more 
than. 100,000,000 acres in all parts of the 
United States will be farmed in this modern 
conservation way; that is, each of the 100,- 
000,000 ‘acres or more will be used according 
to its individual capabilities and will be 
treated according to its conservation needs. 

In the United States, land technology is 
spreading through a new democratic device 
known as the soil-conservation district. The 
district is a subdivision of State govern- 
ment, brought into being by a process of 
referendum among the landowners and 
operators involved. In practical application 
it is a legal organization of landowners and 
operators within a designated area for the 
purpose of developing and carrying forward 
@ mutually desirable program of soil and 
water conservation. Its principal advan- 
tages are in the encouragement of local 
initiative and in the greater strength that 
comes with organized numbers—farmers 
and ranchers working together. 

In soil-conservation districts the farmers 
themselves decide what they want to do to 
improve their land and water resources and 
how they want to go about doing it. Then 
they proceed along this course, working to- 
gether, and utilizing all the available fa- 
cilities and services they can command. In 
almost every instance, districts are obtain- 
ing technical guidance from the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

On August 15 there were more than 1,670 
districts in the United States, voluntarily 


Although democratic soil conservation dis- 
tricts are being employed in the United States 
to further the application of land technology 

nations may choose to utilize other 
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factors are combining to speed up the appli- 
cation of technology to the land. From the 
standpoint of the individual and the Nation 
alike, the development and application of soil 
and water conservation technology (the tool 
of soil conservation science), is good busi- 
ness. It results in greater yields and greater 
returns per acre for the capital and labor 
expended. Moreover, it maintains or im- 
proves the basic strength and self-sufficiency 
of individual and nation. It probably can 
prevent at least half the potential famines of 
the future. 

By increasing the per-acre, per-farm, and 
per-nation supply of food and fiber, conser- 
vation technology can provide the basis for 
an improved standard of living and simul- 
taneously reduce the hunger and discontent 
among peoples which so frequently leads to 
discord, dictatorships, and war. 

For these and other reasons, the applica- 
tion of land technology is certain to spread 
around the world, either voluntarily or by 
decree. By the year 1996 this world journey 
probably will be well advanced. By that year 
or before, ‘t will have accomplished changes 
in agriculture tantamount to a beneficial 
revolution on the land. 

Almost certainly, productive land will have 
become a major factor in national and inter- 
national deliberations. In all probability 
there would have been better international 
relationships if we had worked together more 
on ways and means of keeping land produc- 
tive. 

Production in the agricultural areas of the 
world will be more diversified; there will be 
pronounced increases in the acreages devoted 
to livestock and trees. 

Agricultural production will be restored 
or improved in millions of communities 
throughout the world, solving in large meas- 
ure some of the most difficult problems of 
food distribution and human nutrition now 
confronting mankind. 

The nutritive value of food produced on 
land rich in the constituents of plant nutri- 
tion undoubtedly will be greater than that 
from impoverished land, which has been 
stripped of its topsoil by erosion, with every- 
thing the topsoil contains: available elements 
of nutrition, both minor and major, all that 
man puts into the topsoil, and everything 
else. With so much eroded land around the 
earth, is there any wonder that malnutrition 
and famine are so widespread? 

Development of land and water resources 
for agriculture, as by drainage or irrigation, 
will be governed primarily by factual, tech- 
nological elements of land use and land main- 
tenance rather than by promotional, exploit- 
ive, or political standards. 

Aiso, people will learn that it is easier on 
machine, horse, and man to farm according 
to conservation standards than to follow 
haphazard methods not fitted to the land. 
Less fuel and time, for example, are required 
to operate a machine, on the level, on the 
contour, than up and down slopes, and there 
is less wear on the machine. 

The heavy costs of erosion, now running 
to approximately $3,844,000,000 a year in the 
United States alone, will be sharply cut. 

Parming will become an expert profession; 
the inexpert and inept will be forced off tne 
land. It is not impossible that the prospec- 
tive farmer of the future will be required 
to satisfy society that he is qualified by train- 
ing and experience to take on the trustee- 
ship of a piece of productive land. 

Most important, man will have learned the 
true value of his most precious natural re- 
source. Tragically, throughout history, the 
land has been the most neglected. 
> On this job of safeguarding the land, thou- 
sands of farmers, in addition to various local, 
State, and Federal agencies, are vigorously 
pushing ahead with the work. Each indi- 
vidual so engaged is a part of the biggest job, 
I think, in engineering and human affairs 
ever undertaken anywhere, 
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HCN. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


was by Hazleton 
Aerie, No. 193, of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles on September 4, 1951. 
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The Hand of the Truman Administration Is 
im the Pocket of Every American Tax- 
payer fab cei 

EXTENSION O” REMARKS 
or 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 


Agriculture Department....... $389,013.75 
Commerce Drpisiendie 142, 767. 48 


MN levininddtionsanecene 12, 434. 10 
Federal Security Agency...... 145, 999.97 
Interior Department........... 209, 338.13 

™~ Department_.......... 39, 061. 15 
State Department............ 3, 716, 401. 91 
Other departments........... 1, 260, 24 
Total for point 4......_. 4, 656, 275. 73 
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Largest portion of the expenditures for the 
2 months were reported for the Economic 
Administration, the amount 
being 6325,001,515.82. Disbursements for 
Mutual Defense Assistance accounted for 
over $240,000,000. 
The complete story of the spending is 
shown by the table which follows: 


POND Biiaitins Cénciwiosic $4, 656, 275. 73 
Korean economic aid..... 3,769, 591. 67 


United Nations......... 2, 250, 000. 00 
Export-Import Bank loans 

and guaranties......... 21, 719, 618. 42 
Economic Cooperation Act: 


Agriculture Department. 46, 806, 640. 30 
Commerce Department... 1, 562, 841. 87 


Department 
CARTER) einiitinidisicrditinltined 1, 710, 014. 99 


Administration ...... 325, 091, 515. 82 
Federal Security Agency. 16, 366. 92 
General Services Admin- 

peau 262, 177.37 
Labor Disc 94, 837.32 
Mutual Defense 
ance: 

Agriculture Depart- 

WONG cunts wisi 866, 331. 49 

Defense $ 

Office of Secretary.. 106, 589. 38 
Air Force.......... 48, 328, 432. 81 
Army .............. 160, 609, 873. 97 
Minis binlnsiecitilele bised 16, 796, 651. 88 
Coopera- 
tion Administra- 
tiom............. 22,210, 429. 26 
Assistance to Greece 
{ and Turkey: 
Agriculture Depart- 
WN ii cis 23, 436. 85 
Commerce Depart- 
WRG eiccsnwad 769. 00 
Defense Department: 
RF i decinteis 6, 698, 266. 86 
TNF eS ecck 188, 340. 54 


Commerce Department... 3, 784. 81 
EG vctinwicdbicdeticiis 239, 777. 34 
Economic Cooperation 
Administration......’ 3, 690,015.75 
Security te 128, 228. 49 
General Services Admin- 
istration.............. 7, 303, 474. 34 
State Department _._._. 364, 388. 76 
QU cape cone ee 2, 557. 14 


Sait acescanmessreapietore 152, 259. 45 
Relief of Palestine ref- 
eer ewe ew ew eres 2, 000, 000. 00 
Vv Relief 
Whseistance 6,078, 878.16 
Army: 


commodi- 
ties and raw materials. 2, 630,364.96 
in occupied areas...... 13, 607,911.89 
dis- 


reported 
bursements, 2 
months of the fiscal 
Pe ndiieiwes 
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Central Valley Project 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


participated recently in the Cen- 
tral Valley project celebration in Cali- 
fornia. The purpose of these water fes- 
tivals was to call attention to the first 
complete and integrated operation of the 
vast Central Valley project, constructed 
by the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, which extends a distance of nearly 
500 miles in the very heart of the great 
State of California. 

As our subcommittee visited various 
communities, we were impressed with the 
lack of water supplies even though this 
great project will bring tremendous bene- 
fits to the thirsty lands of the Sacra- 
‘mento and San Joaquin Valleys. Again 
and again farmers and businessmen told 
us that the program of water develop- 
ment is several years behind schedule 
and that additional projects are needed 
to meet the growing demand for water 
‘and power in California. 

In view of our findings, I am pleased to 
include the following editorial from the 
Redding Record-Searchlight of August 
21 entitled “Never Big Enough,” which 
stresses the need for additional water 
projects in California and quotes from 
en address given at Bakersfield by the 
Honorable Michael W. Straus, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The editorial is as follows: 


Never Bic ENoucH 


California is such a fabulous State that 
even the giddiest forecasts of big things to 
come turn out to be underestimates. 

Our Central Valley project, which seemed 
to be such a tremendous undertaking when 
they started work at Shasta Dam in 1938, 
is now in operation, and the State has grown 
so much meanwhile that the CVP won’t come 
anywhere near meeting the needs. Indeed, 


“On the Columbia River we switched from 
@ low dam to the high dam at Grand Cou- 
lee- -the concrete structure ever 
built by man—without even a pause in con- 

. They're now short of power and 
water up there and half a dozen great dams 
are rising on the Columbia River system 
above and below Coulee. 

“Right in northern California for your 
project we added a million acre-feet of 
storage behind Shasta Dam, to a chorus of 
catcalls. Then we insisted that the size of 
Folsom Reservoir on the American River— 
now under construction by the able Army 
engineers, and the next storage to be added 
to the Central Valley project—be tripled, and 
it has been. And that’s not enough. 

“Some day perhaps we'll all learn not to 
be so impressed by our own works and our 
own superlatives that we become timid and 
sell this country and our future short. And 
those are a few of the reasons both your 
Federal Government and your Governor are 
now in agreement that we cannot rest un- 
til every drop of water now wasting from 
California’s Central Valley to the sea is 
dami.ed up, conserved, and put to work to 
meet some of California’s requirements.” 


Plight of Our Indian Tribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this means of 
complimenting the junior Senator from 
Nevada, Hon. Georce W. MALONE, upon 
his comprehensive and informative 
statement on Saturday last concerning 
the pitiful plight of most of our Indian 
tribes. Senator MaLone’s statement was 
made in connection with the introduc- 
tion of a bill by himself, calling for or- 
derly and systematic abolition of what 
he terms “a system outmoded by more 
than 10° years.” 

Specifically, Senator MALonge would 
free the Indian tribes from bureaucratic 
rule by the Department of the Interior’s 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and would 
grant to the Indians equal opportunities 
with American citizens of other na- 
tionalities. 

Senator MA.Lone believes, and rightly 
so, that the Indians should be given the 
opportunity to manage their own affairs, 
on an equal basis with other Americans. 
He points out that the original idea was 
that Federal control of the Indians’ af- 

diminishing ns 


ulations and outright control have been 
exercised through the years. Rather 
than “work itself out of a job,” Senator 
MALoneE explains, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has asked for increasingly greater 
appropriations through the years to ad- 
minister wider and wider powers over 


special subcommittee who visit- 
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ed the Arapaho Ranch on that reserva- 
tion just a few weeks ago, during the 
recent recess of the House, to hear testi- 
mony on charges of mismanagement lev- 
eled at the ranch manager by a former 
employee. I do not intend to discuss 
that testimony in detail here and at this 
time. But I do wish to point out that 
this hearing underscored the lack of 
control exercised by the Arapaho In- 
dians in the management of their own 
affairs. Directly or indirectly, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs holds the whip 
hand in the management and operation 
of the Arapaho Ranch, and the Indians 
themselves not only have no control of 
the ranch management, but indeed very 
few Indians even are employed on the 
ranch, none in key positions. 

Witnesses for the ranch management 
testified that Indians had not been given™ 
key positions because none could be 
found who were capable of filling such 
positions. But there was no evidence 
presented which showed that any con- 
certed effort has been, or is being, made 
to train Indians for those posts. Just 
how can the Indians be expected to be- 
come capable if they are offered no op- 
portunity and given no incentive to 
learn? 

It is my belief, shared by Senator 
MALonE, that the Indians given equal 
opportunity, are capable of managing 
their own affairs with a minimum of 
assistance. If a real effort were made 
to help the Indians help themselves, it 
would be a surprisingly short time before 
those people could take their proper 
plac: in American affairs. Rather, they 
have been kept in a subservient position, 
blocks have been thrown in way of their 
advancement. 

The Indian should be given the op- 
portunity to increase his earning power, 
and to enjoy the fruits thereof. He 
should be afforded the opportunity to 
better himself in his own way and to the 
best of his ability. 

The original purpose of Federal con- 
trol over Indian affairs should be fol- 
lowed, as a diminishing thing. Instead, 
in recent years, most efforts have been 
exerted with a view to perpetuation of 
ward status of the American Indian. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House the statement of 
Senator MAtong, which starts on page 
11911 of the Concressionat Recorp for 
Saturday, September 22, 1951. 


A Government Must Be Above Suspicion 
To Be Trusted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT 8. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


- pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 


torial entitled “We Need Another Theo- 


‘dore Roosevelt to Clean House in Wash- 


ington,” as appearing on September 14, 
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Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., of which I am presi- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, I include a copy of a letter which 
Chairman Guy George Gabrielson, of the 
Republican National Committee, sent to 
Senator Ciyve R. Hoey, chairman of the 
Senate committee investigating RFC 
matters. 

It will be noted that, immediately 
upon being informed that his name had 
been mentioned in connection with RFC 
, he wired the chairman of the 
asking permission to appear 
under oath. . Gabrielson 
Washington the same eve- 
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name 
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Senate 
testify the next 
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convenience to answer all questions, and ap- 
preciate your assurance that the opportunity 
will be forthcoming. 

The rumors and innuendo are unfounded. 
I am convinced they have been spread de- 
liberately to confuse the public in the hope 
of protecting crooks within and without the 
Truman administration. Because I am 


to protect their corrupt hides from 
the political and legal repercussions of their 
wrongdoing. 


compensation I have re- 

ly for legitimate services as 

president. In no manner, 

directly or indirectly, have I received a fee 


to a runtnens in the development of a 

ew industry with tremendous potentials 

our national defense and the utilization 
of a natural resource.” 

The March 27 letter also explained pro- 
phetically that I was giving all the facts 
because “this is not the first time, nor will 
it be the last as long as I am in politics, 
that it will be used as the basis for an at- 

Those who would destroy my reputation to 
save themselves were unable to challenge 
these facts, so the attack shifted. Now they 
insinuate that because I am the unpaid 
chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee, it is improper for me to carry out 
my duties as president of a huge new in- 
dustry, for which I am paid a salary of 
$15,000 a year and a retainer of $10,000 a 
year to my law firm—both approved by the 
RFC. 


Had I desired to shirk my responsibilities 
to stockholders who have now invested near- 
ly $29,000,000 in this company, and to the 
taxpayers whose Government loaned an addi- 
tional $18,500,00 which must be repaid be- 
fore the stockholders start getting their 
money back, it would have been easy to do so. 

I could have followed the all-too-customary 
practice of retaining a former administra- 
tion official, or a friend or law partner of an 
administration official, to represent Car- 
thage Hydrocol in discussions with the com- 
pany’s banker—the RFC. The testimony be- 
fore your subcommittee indicates that this 
might have been to the company’s advantage. 

But I am proud to say that neither my 
stockholders nor myself desired influence or 
advantage. We wanted the continuing prob- 
lems which arise between banker (the RFC) 
and debtor (Carthage Hydrocol) settled sole- 
ly on the basis of merit. It was obvious that 
merit alone would be the criterion when, in 
addition to being the Carthage Hydrocol 
president, I was also active in Republican 
politics and eventually became Republican 
national chairman. 

It was also my duty, to the best of my 
ability, to do everything within my power 
to preserve the security of this Government 
loan in the affairs of the com- 
pany. I have been its president for 5 years, 
and have an intimate knowledge of its prob- 
lems and potentials. 

Of course I have discussed the affairs of 


tivities of the companies it helps to finance. 
The approval of RFC must be obtained for 
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nical staff the progress of construction, 
details of financing, and other matters in 
which the RFC had a proper interest. I did 
this not as a Republican chairman, but 
as the president of a business entrusted with 
large sums of private as well as government 
capital. It was my duty to do all in my 
power to make these investments secure. 

I have called on Mr. W. Stuart Symington 
twice since he became RFC Administrator. 
My purpose was to request him to order a 
thorough check of all RFC files relating to 
Carthage Hydrocol. I asked that if he found 
anything improper, to say so publicly, and if 
he did not, to also say so publicly. I still 
hope that he will do so, and if he does not, 
I hope that your subcommittee will ask him 
to do so. 

On one of these calls, during a discussion 
of additional funds to be supplied by stock- 
holders, I told him that the executive com- 
mittee of Carthage Hydrocol might apply for 
a@ l-year postponement in the start of re- 
payments on the principal of the RFC loans. 
Interest payments have been met and will 
be met when due. The purpose of our ap- 
plication for deferment of the principal 
repayments conformed to the spirit of the 
loan application. We have encountered 
mechanical failures in operation of the plant, 
and we desired to conserve its working capital 
to protect the soundness of the Government's 
investment. Mr. Symington indicated he 
favored a different approach, and if that is 
decision, our stockholders will see that the 
repayments are made as scheduled. But 
even should this application be granted, it 
doesn't represent any compromise or reduc- 
tion in either interest or the loan principal. 
No request has been made, nor will be made, 
for an increase in the loan. 

Now how absurd can blackgUarding get? 
As the chairman of a party out of power 
since 1933, I certainly had no voice in nam- 
ing the RFC Board or its present Adminis- 
trator. The Republican National Committee 
isn’t consulted on appointments to office in 
this administration. Nobody in the admin- 
istration owes me anything, except under- 
standable resentment that my party and I 
are doing our utmost to expose the graft 
and corruption, and the moral and ethical 
decline shown to exist by the already estab- 
lished record. 

Can this subcommittee, or anyone else, 
explain how I could be expected to exert 
influence or receive a favor? Am I to be 
tarred with the stick of opprobrium properly 
applied to those in high public or political 
office who are in a position to render favors, 
and who accept huge fees for those favors? 

I submit that partisan politics exceeds its 
bounds when it attempts to destroy integrity 
and reputation without justification. For 
this reason, I renew my request for the 
earliest possible hearing by this subcommit- 
tee, and I submit that after hearing all the 
facts, the subcommittee has a nonpartisan 
obligation to tell the people the truth. 

Sincerely yours, 


Guy Grorce GasRIzLsor 


Code of Ethics for Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 13 to 15, 1951, the North Carolina 
Young Democratic Clubs held their an- 
nual convention at Carolina Beach, N. C. 
Among the resolutions adopted was a re- 


. port from the State YDC committee on 








SIONAL RECORD: 
“Be it resolved, That the members of the 


er 
“Resolved, That a code of ethics for politi- 
cal campaigns be recommended to the public 
as a guide and standard for proper political 
conduct.” 
The committee submits the following: 


conduct by those campaigning for public 
office. 

“Elections must be conducted with the 
view of obtaining honest and able officers 
exercise the will and serve the good of 
democracy, and this cannot be achieved 
cempaigns are to degenerate to name calling, 
character assassination, and deliberate dis- 
tortion of fact. A fair and honest presenta- 
tion of the issues should be more important 
to every candidate than the winning of 
public office. : 

“It is hoped that the responsible leader- 


is 
SF 
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press 
bring to the attention of the public this code 
at the beginning of all political cam 


honor and fairness In the method of obtain- 


“It shall be deemed unethical to use, or 
allow to be used, back-street tactics, or 
gossip, rumor, or whispering campaigns 
which suggest anything. detrimental about 
an opponent, or the opponent's connections 
or associations. The only ethical conduct 


“Ww 

“Tt shall be deemed unethical to 

, of any nature, In any 

or other prejudices. 
unethical 
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of paying any sum for votes, or any sum 
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for a candidate, or the supporter of any can- 
didate, to expend, or allow to be expended, 
money in such a manner, 
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the Polish Socialist Party, author of Ques- 
tions for 


forces in 1939. 

Composed of untrained civilians, old men, 
women, and schoolboys, formed with an 
initial capital of $3,600, with no arms, no 
arsenals, no munition factories, the Polish 


aging 6,930 locomotives, 19,000 railway car- 
riages, and 4,326 trucks, sabotaging 4,700 
airplanes, blowing up 38 bridges, and execut- 
ing 5,733 Nazis, most of whom had been pre- 
viously condemned to death in secret session 
by the Polish underground for atrocities 
committed against Polish civilians. This in 
addition to 25,000 casualties inflicted on the 
enemy in open combat while losing only 
15,000 men. 

But of still greater significance is the atti- 
tude of the Kremlin and the Polish Commu- 
nists toward the Polish people fighting for its 
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Sheridan (Wyo.) Press on September 12, 
1951: 


pues 
ety 


E 
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The Greenwood Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


(Miss.) Enterprise, the Nation’s newest 
daily newspaper. 

The people of Indianola, Miss., have 
enthusiastically joined in the ate 


by our colleague, Hon, W. J. Bryan Dorn. 
The editorial follows: 
Jorn THE BaTTLE AGAINST WortLD COMMUNISM 


This is an invitation to every American to 
join in the battle against world communism. 
To give local citizens this opportunity the 
chamber of commerce has organized a Green- 


This committee has been set up to stimu- 
late thinking and solicit ideas on how best 
to pierce the iron curtain and promote 
world freedom and peace. For clarity in 
our strategy, we must be clear in our own 
thinking on the subject. We must learn 
draw a sharp line between the dictator- 
and the peoples being dictated to. 


+ 


viet Union. * * * We know they are not 
the authors of the Kremlin's aggressive am- 
bitions. They're its victims.” Russia, like 
the small nations under its heel, is in effect 
an occupied country. Democratic statesmen 
should grasp this central fact—and let the 
oppressed peoples know that they have 
grasped it. From this time forward they 
must speak loudly and clearly to the masses 
in Communist areas over the heads of their 
governments. They must use every occasion 
to assert— 


That they do not blame the Russian peo- 
ple for the peace-wrecking tactics of the 
Kremlin clique; 

That credit for Russia’s war record belongs 
to its population, not to Stalin nor his gang. 

That our concern for human rights does 
not stop short at the iron curtain but em- 
braces the Soviet masses; 

That we share the aspirations of the Rus- 
sian people for freedom and are eager to 
help them earn it. 

That we seek the friendship of the Russian 
people. 

Thus, taking a leaf from the Bolshevik 
book, we shall begin to forge a united front 
with these people for peace and d ° 

The United Nations and other interna- 
tional bodies providing resonant sounding 
boards for reaching world opinion. The 
Communists are past masters in exploiting 
such opportunities, and we have given them 
little if any competition. But once we shed 
our inhibitions, we can beat them at their 
own he 
We must find the means and the wisdom 
to carry to Stalin’s victims the truth that 
we seek, not enmity and war but friendship 
and peace; that we have no purpose beyond 
their liberation. 

Write down your ideas for broadcast be- 
hind the iron curtain. Any personal inci- 
dents that prove the American way of life, 
and hand them to any one of the committee 
members, 

There will be international prizes offered 
for the best ideas. All entry must be into 
the chamber of commerce office by October 
12, 


The Military Boot on the Other Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 17, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
at a time when House and Senate con- 
ferees are meeting to try to iron out dif- 
ferences in the huge appropriation bill 
for the National Military Establishment, 
the following editorial from the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, the leading newspaper 
of Wisconsin’s capital city, is most 
pertinent and timely. 

So far as I have been able to find out, 
Defense Department officials did not 
present any new or sensational informa- 
tion to the Senate committee to justify 
a $5,000,000,000 increase. It is time the 
seare technique in appropriations is 
brought to a halt. 

The editoria] follows: 

Tue Mrrrary Boor on THE OTHER Foor 

Democratic Senator O’Manoner, of Wyo- 
ming, is using an old Truman administration 
trick when he charges that anyone who de- 
bates or questions the $61,000,000,000 military 
budget is playing into the hands of the 


enemy. 
That gag is covered with moss, 
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It works like this: 

Mr. Truman or one of his bureau chiefs 
makes a request for a huge sum of money. 
With the request go dire warnings that 
something horrible will happen unless every 
single penny is quickly and meekly appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Never—no matter how fantastic the finan- 
cial demand—must there be a question. 
Vote all the money, or Russia will attack, or 
prices will rise, or we'll nosedive into an 
economic depression. 

Congress—notably Democratic Senator 
Pau. Dovetas, of Illinois—fought nobly this 
week in an attempt to make reasonable 
economies in the military budget. 

Dovc.as raised the question of whether ad- 
ministrative officers should receive flight pay. 
He suggested that military-travel allowances 
should be no more than the money actually 
spent. He thought that $2,900,000,000 was 
quite a bit for expediting production. 

These are reasonable observations, but the 
Truman administration spokesman, Senator 
O’ManHOneEY, used the same old technique of 
trying to frighten fellow Congressmen into 
giving the administration its way. Senator 
O’Manonery says he wants to avoid substitut- 
ing our judgment for that of the trained 
military experts. 

It’s a funny business. In the MacArthur 
case, the Truman administration bellowed 
that civilian control of the Military Estab- 
lishment was absolutely vital. But when the 
Military Establishment wants money, a 
civilian Congress is ordered to appropriate 
the cash without question. 


Dark Clouds Over Fair Macedonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


__ Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, early this 
month approximately 1,500 Americans of 
Macedonian descent from the United 
States and Canada attended a meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, which saw that group 
calling for a free Macedonia under the 
protectorate of the United Nations. 

Mr. Metody Chaneff, of Canton, Ohio, 
was reelected president of the central 
committee of the Macedonian Political 
Organization. This six-man committee 
is made up of American Macedonians 
from Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, aad 
Canada. 

On September 2, 1951, an address was 
delivered to the meeting by Dr. F. K. 
Kruger; of Valparaiso University. I ask 
leave, Mr. Speaker, to include in my 
remarks the address by Dr. Kruger: 

Dark CLoups Over Farr MACEDONIA 

(Address given by Dr. F. K. Kruger, of 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., at 
the thirtieth annual convention of the 
Macedonian Political Organization of the 
United States and Canada, on September 2, 
1951, in Columbus, Ohio.) 

Once again you have invited me to address 
your annual convention as a guest speaker, 
and I want to assure you that I appreciate 
the honor which you have conferred upon 
me. 

Many years have passed since I was with 
you at a similar occasion, and the face of the 
world has changed considerably—unfortu- 
nately not for the better. Today that part 
of the world which is still free and that 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, liberal- 
ism in its original concept was felt to be 
@ movement which would benefit the 
people as a whole. Liberalism during the 
last 20 years in the United States has 
developed into a left-wing liberalism 

is causing the original concepts 
liberalism to fall into disrepute. 

Liberalism was originally sold to the 

of America as a panacea which 
benefit the underprivileged of the 

» and we have forgotten an ac- 

ted truth which the experience of the 
has proven, that the people are 
in danger when the means of injur-. 
their rights are in the possession of 
of whom they entertain the least 


new mode of left-wing liberalism 


Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist 
Papers, America must remember “that a 
more dangerous ambition more often 
lurks behind the specious mark of zeal 
for the rights of the people than under 
the forbidding appearance of zeal for 
the firmness and efficiency of govern- 
ment. History will teach us that the 
former has been found a much more cer- 
tain road to the introduction of despot- 
than the latter, and that of those 
have overturned the liberties 

cs, the greatest number have 


fy 
H 


in 


for political propaganda and for vote-get- 
ting and feed their henchmen at the trough 


shocking 
to the conduct of public business on a basis 
of favoritism. 
The American people as they read almost 
daily the disclosures in are in- 


dignant at the lack of morality shown by the 
party in power. 


started out years ago as the 
virtuous defender of human rights and liber- 
ties. It has become in America, in Britain, 
in Australia, and New Z--land a crass mate- 
rialism which buys large blocs of votes in the 
electorate through special privileges extend- 
ed to pressure groups and really ignores the 


long-range or over-all interest of the people. ~ 


“Left wingism” is now in the most dan- 
gerous stage of its evolution. It is im- 
patient with the slow workings of democ- 
racy. It fails to understand that the science 
of good government is basically the art of 

majority and minority views with 
a tolerant rather than an intolerant atti- 
tude toward the minority. 

“Left wingism” has arrived at the coer- 
cionist stage. It wants to ljmit free speech 
and abolish congressional immunity from 
libel because it really can’t tolerate opposi- 
tion criticism and what the great liberal, 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once called 
“freedom for the thought we hate.” 

The President of the United States only 
last week intimated in a public speech that 
all publications which distribute to their 
subscribers by second class mail are disquali- 
fied from publishing editorial comments op- 
posing the rates charged by his administra- 
tion and disqualified also from criticizing 
any of his policies involving grants of tax- 
payer’s money. 

Left-wingism has eaten away from the 
operations of Government all semblance of 
true liberalism. President Truman still rants 
about his interest in the people but he has 
failed to clean out the corruption in his 
administration now disclosed to view by 
Congress. . 

Unlike President Coolidge, Republican, 
who appointed bipartisan attorneys of great 
prestige and gave them the green light to 
prosecute relentlessly the Teapot Dome scan- 
dals, Mr. Truman calls the recent revelations 
about his administration just a smear and 
misrepresentation. “iis spokesmen point to 
Republican scandals of the past as if this 
justifies what the Democrats are doing now. 
At his press conference last week Mr. Tru- 
man actually condoned the use of political 
influence by would-be borrowers of Govern- 
ment funds and said he saw nothing wrong 
in the flow of introductions to RFC offi- 
cials given such borrowers by the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee and 
his corps of assistants and volunteer work- 
ers. He never made a graver mistake. For 
these are the insidious devices of machine 
politics. The appointees owe their jobs in 
many instances to recommendations by the 
Democratic national committeemen. 

There is no evil so readily understood or 
so quickly repudiated by the American elec- 
torate than unmorality in public office. It 
was a Democratic President—Grover Cleve- 
land—who proclaimed that public office is 
a public trust. 7 

It looks, too, as if the Nation also has 
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May America awake from its recent orgy 
in so-called liberalism. But let it not then 
permit the same sort of materialists to take 
over the Republican Party. 

Let America insist instead that there be 
nominated on both tickets for President in 
1952 two leaders—honest men, moral men— 
who really believe that public office is a 
public trust. We should elect as President 
@ man who is ready to make every sacrifice 
to keep his administration clean by his devo- 
tion to a truly American ideal—old-fashioned 
honesty, old-fashioned decency, and old- 
fashioned morality. 


Man and the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, at the annual 
“ueeting of the Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Association at Manhattan, Kans., 
on February 2, 1950: 


I am glad to be back out here in the heart 
of the Nation’s bread basket and to have 
this opportunity of meeting with the Kan- 
sas Crop Improvement Association. 

The plowing up of much of the virgin land 
of Kansas is still recent enough to be re- 
membered by many. Production of wheat to 
help feed the allied armies of two world 
wars has effectively demonstrated the ca- 
pacity of Kansas land to fill the breach in 
time of critical national need. 

This Kansas land must be kept in good 
condition. It is basic to our welfare; it can- 
not be spared. . 

But drought and dust storms have shown 
us how nature can strike back when man 
takes the welfare of the land too much for 
granted and fails to protect it. So do gullies 
and stiff clay stripped of its topsoil. 

If we are to have the production we want 
when we need it, and if we are to avoid dust- 
storms and gulliés and dwindling yields on 
erosion-denuded slopes, we must look closely 
to the future and the kind of relationship 
that will have to be maintained between man 
and the land. Nationally and world-wide, 
conservation of the land from now on is one 
of the really urgent, basic problems of our 
time—probably the most urgent. We who 
are living today and the next few generations 
to follow must learn the science of soil con- 
servation and get the habit of practicing it 
as a technique essential to our continuing 
welfare. We must conserve our remaining 
supply of productive land while we use it. 
People are fast making up their minds to 
this. A few scattered obstructionists, for 
some strange purpose, are still delaying prog- 
ress as well as their scheming permits. But 
their numbers are thinning. 

It is not going to be enough to merely 
safeguard the land for the next 10 years or 
the next 100 years; we must safeguard it— 
conserve it—permanently. The alternative 
will be a falling standard of living, a declin- 
ing civilization, hunger, famine, and inter- 
national misunderstanding. 


LESSONS FROM ABROAD 
This lesson is brought home forcefully to 
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GRASS IN CONSERVATION FARMING 


As you know, the Department of Agricul- 
ture in laying special emphasis just now on 
grass and legume crops in its efforts to en- 

production better geared to current 

needs. These protective crops, of course, 
have had a fundamental place in the soil and 
water conservation program ever since the 
Soil Conservation Service began working 
nearly 20 years ago as the Soil Erosion Serv- 
ice—and in the work of the erosion-control 
t stations before that. I am sure 

that you members of the Crop Improvement 
no sales talk from me on 

and general desirability of 

agriculture; but perhaps 


People sometimes ask me, “Why do we need 
grass?” And I tell them, “Well, I, for one, 
like to eat T- steaks, but it takes grass 


to make good T-bones; and besides that, 
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justments in their cropping programs, prob- 
such as would increase the acreage in 

legumes, grass-legume 

the acreage of crops that 


a 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
“marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
at the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Crep Improvement Association at Man- 
hattan, Kans., on February 2, 1950: 


In its soil-conservation nurseries, together 
with its field collections, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has produced and distributed 
13,000,000 pounds of grass and legume seed, 
consisting largely of little-used seed (little 
used until the Service got in to the field) 
and seed of native 


tion, in 1949, of 198,587,000 pounds of such 
seed—or enough to seed 9,272,000 acres, 


AN EXAMPLE FROM KANSAS 


To illustrate, when a complete conserva- 
tion plan was worked out for the 640-acre 
farm of Mr. George L. Whitcomb near Cedar 
Point, Kans., in the Chase County soil-con- 
servation district, it was decided that 100 
acres of the farm would be more profitable 

grass than in cultivated crops. The 100 
acres included partly eroded, sloping land 
and partly flat bottomland subject to fre- 

t flooding. In 1949 bromegrass seeded 

acres produced 39,400 pounds of seed 

at about $10,000, Mr. Whitcomb re- 
ported, and intermedia 
acres of the 
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Kansas or anywhere else in the country, is 
through the splendid working together—the 
group. attion—of farmers in soil conserva- 
tion distcicts. It seems to be agreed more 
and more among agricultural and other 
leaders that the effectiveness of the dis- 
tricts in advancing the Nation’s conserva- 
tion job has come about, as much as any- 
thing, because they are in an ideal position 
for the landholders to work together and take 
advantage of counsel and assistance from 
one another, as well as from other local, 
State, Federal, and private sources, such as 
those represented by your own Crop Im- 
provement Association. It would be difficult 
to overemphasize the importance of the ef- 
fective work and leadership of the more than 
10,000 soil-conservation district supervisors 
who are serving your own and other com- 
munities throughout the country unselfishly, 
without pay, and without obligation to any- 
body but the farmers in the districts. if 
you are not already acquainted with the dis- 
trict supervisors in your locality, then I 
urge you by all means to get to know them. 

These districts represent, I am convinced, 
the greatest land movement of all history. 
Virtually all of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice’s technical and certain other assistance, 
including that in flood control, is made avail- 
able to “armers through their soil-conserva- 
tion districts, of which there now are nearly 
2,200 distributed throughout all the States, 
Territories, and insular possessions. They 
already include—since the first district came 
into existence as recently as 1937—more than 
three-fourths of the Nation’s farms and 
three-fourths of its farm land. 

Kansas, I am happy to remind you, is close 
to the top of the list from the standpoint of 
soil conservation district organization, with 
96.7 percent of the State’s total area within 
the boundaries of 101 districts as of Janu- 
ary 16, 1950. 

Farmers in soil-conservation districts are 
working together as farmers never worked 
before. They are, in numerous instances, 
lending one another machinery and seed. 
They are planning together; sometimes they 
make contributions to improve local road 
conditions, etc. This helps speed up the 
work—get more acres planned and treated. 

NEIGHBORS WORKING TOGETHER 

Another important way for speeding up 
soil conservation is the use of natural neigh- 
bor groups in planning and applying conser- 
vation practices. Soil conservation dis- 
tricts and technicians of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service have, for several years, been 
Placing emphasis on the use of the natural 
neighbor group to gain a better understand- 
ing, acceptance, and adoption of the con- 
servation way of farming. Past experience 
indicates that the natural neighbor group 
approach is the best method to develop con- 
servation farmers—farmers who understand 
why they should farm the conservation way, 
who do farm that way, and who will con- 
tinue to farm that way. It is one of the best 
methods for moving ahead soundly and 
surely. 

In nearly ¢ll areas we are finding groups 
of farmers who, because of their neighbor- 
liness, work together neighborly and natu- 
rally. These groups are often relatively 
small—often not more than 8, 10, or 20, al- 
together. Sometimes the members of a 
group are more or less unaware of the neigh- 
borliness enjoyed in their mode of living. 
They work together in ways that they them- 
selves do not always clearly recognize. And 
they have their leaders—leaders who are 
neither appointed nor elected. These are 
simply locally outstanding men who have 
won the confidence of their neighbors and to 
whom their neighbors turn for help and ad- 
vice. Some of these leaders appear to be 
unconscious of their leadership; they seldom 
speak of themselves in any sense of leader- 
ship. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


Soil conservation, scientifically applied to 
the land, according to modern standards, is 
the great need and hope of our civilization. 
Even though there has been phenomenal! ad- 
vancement in invention, manufacturing, 

, transportation, and other industrial 
activities in recent years, the world is still 
basically dependent on agriculture. And a 
prosperous and lasting agriculture utterly 
depends on an adequate supply of productive 
land, properly used and so protected that it 
will remain permanently productive. With- 
out this foundation there can be no assur- 
ance either of economic stability or social 
progress—and no guaranty of adcquate 
nutrition, prosperity, or peace anywhere on 

But as long as there is enough good 

an adequate supply of water to 
land productive, people thereby 
means to overcome these de- 
Without such resources, real and 

is unlikely or impossible. 
conservation, then, is mandatory 
here if our civilization is to avoid 
decline, economically and culturally. 
must conserve our remaining supply of 
ive land while we use it. It will not 
we merely safeguard the land 
10 years or the next 100 years, 
only a half-way or incomplete 
tried the incomplete method for 

a hundred years in the Southeastern 

The job was not done properly. 


of the physical facts involved. 
LESSONS FROM THE PAST 

never been able to understand just 
historians have told us so little 


disaster that befell so much of the 
some of the older countries of the 


, Who died in A. D. 79, advised farm- 
hillside fields to run their furrows 
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lands that once supported much larger num- 


The significance of scientifically applied 
conserva’ , a8 is being done here in the 
United States, is brought home forcefully to 
has the opportunity to visit 
the world and observe the con- 
land and the methods of farm- 
ing in great areas. There one 

I have seen, the bitter lessons of 

on the eroded countryside 

the worried faces of people 

produce their food. I spent a 

last year, for example, studying 

conditions and soil and water con- 

ation methods in southern France, Italy, 
North Africa. 

Over there I observed the lengths that 
people go in order to get a living from some 
of the world’s oldest lands still in agricultural 
use. I was impressed with the costly and 
back- measures employed in build- 
ing on precipitous slopes stone walls to sup- 
port little slivers of land for crop production. 
I made this trip primarily in the hope of find- 
ing something that might be helpful in our 
own national program of soil conservation, 
feeling that we must not overlook anything 
of importance. I found very little, however, 
that we can make any use of under present 
conditions. 

I saw much wonderful work in parts of 

Italy and France, notably the staircase 
benches supported by well constructed rock 
walls, tediously filled in behind with soil 
brought in by the basketful. The Italians, 
and French, too, are exceedingly skillful in 
the use of rock, not only in the construction 
of soil-holding walls but for building struc- 
tures for torrent control in the mountains. 
But the work required in establishing some 
of this bench type of agriculture, trans- 
lated into our American labor costs, probably 
would amount in many instances to $15,000 
or $20,000 an acre. Such an outlay on farm 
land clearly is out of the question for us, 
now or at any time we can foresee, even in 
the most eroded parts of the country. As a 
matter of fact, we are not in need of this 
type of conservation at this stage of our de- 
velopment, except in occasional very special 
cases. 
In Italy, along the roads we traveled, every 
available patch of land—practically every 
square foot—is in use. From the beaches of 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean on up to 
the crests of the Apennines and the Alps, 
thousands of little patches are cultivated on 
slopes so dizzily steep I wouldn't venture 
into them. Practically every slope where 
man can hang on is in cultivation of some 
kind. 

And, in the forested areas, when trees are 
cut the leaves of oaks and some of the other 
trees are commonly saved for stock feed, and 
the twigs, along with the weeds of the fields, 
are scrupulously saved and bundled for fuel. 
When you talk to an Italian about the cost of 
such operations, the reply is likely to be 
something like this: “Why consider the cost 
of food when to have it means life and not to 
have it is death?” 

, food is man’s first basic need, as 
it is of all animal and plant life. Clothing 
und shelter are man’s secondary necessities, 
in degree conditioned by climate and custom. 
Everything else which he uses may be con- 
sidered to be dispensable, actually, because 
it is primarily for his convenience or enjoy- 
ment. Without food, however, man starves. 
And all of his food, except a small amount 
from the sea, comes from one source, and 
from one source only. That is from produc- 
tive land. So does the principal part of his 
clothing and shelter, all his wood, cotton, 
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LAND ALSO MAJOR SOURCE OF ORIGINAL WEALTH 


Over and :.bove that elementary role which 
it plays in human affairs, the land is the 
source of a very large share of our original 
wealth. Manufacturers and industrialists, 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, writers, 
and the rest of us—in Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, or elsewhere—are directly affected by 
what happens to the source of that land- 
wealth. We are affected as consumers of the 
things that are produced from the land, and 
we are in our income. It would be 
most convenient for the rest of us ‘if we 
could. pass all the responsibility for care of 
the land to the farmer; but clearly we can- 
not do that. 

A suit of clothes or a cake of soap is man- 
ufactured in Cincinnati, but the wool or the 
animal fat or vegetable oil which goes into 
the finished products was produced by the 
land on an Idaho sheep ranch or a farm in 
Ohio, North Carolina, or somewhere else. 
Many people, beginning with the farmer 
or rancher himself—are dependent wholly 
or partially for their income—their living— 
on the processes involved in getting that 
bar of soap or suit of clothes into your home 
or mine. There are railroad men, truckers, 
and water carriers, millers and weavers, ad- 
vertising men, stenographers, bankers, pack- 
age manufacturers, salesmen, wholesalers, 
retailers, and many more. These producers, 
processors, and distributors are in turn, buy- 
ers of goods and services on their own ac- 
count. They patronize doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, barbers, and beauty parlors; they 
go to the movies, ball games, and shows. 
They buy homes, radios and television sets, 
automobile tires, shoes, newspapers, and elec- 
tric light bulbs. They hunt and fish, play 
golf, and take pictures. Their taxes help 
to build roads and bridges, hospitals and 
battleships. ‘ 

Back of all this economic chain is pro- 
ductive land. People finally are coming to 
understand that the poorest farmer usually 
can produce, even between gullies, at least 
some food for himself and his family. But 
it is when he isn't able to produce enough 
in addition to take care of a number of city 
families that the rest of us begin to suffer. 
And fertile soil that sluices off to the oceans 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers 
no longer can provide goods or wealth to load 
boats and trains in Cincinnati or New Or- 
leans, or bring business to the markets of 
these and other cities. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PROMOTES OUR WHOLE 
ECONOMY 

Modern soil conservation, then, does much 
more than safeguard land. It leads to in- 
creased and lasting productivity of the land 
and thereby promotes the whole economy 
and common welfare wherever it is practiced. 
Probably most regions of the world can be 
improved in some degree by safeguarding 
the land and increasing its productivity 
through soil and water conservation and 
land use. 

Before we consider the growing interest 
in soil conservation, I think I should ex- 
plain the meaning of modern soil conserva- 
tion now spreading across the Nation. 

MODERN SOIL CONSERVATION DEFINED 

Modern soil conservation is based on sound 
land use and treatment of land with all 
the proven appropriate measures that are 
needed to keep it permanently productive 
while in use. It means terracing land that 
needs terracing; and contouring, strip crop- 
ping, and stubble mulching the land as 
needed, along with supporting practices of 
crop rotations, cover and green manure crops, 
etc., wherever needed. It means gully con- 
trol, stabilizing water outlets, building farm 
ponds, locating farm roads and fences as 
nearly on the contour as practicable, plant- 
ing steep, erodible land to grass or trees, 
development of good pastures, and devoting 





Moddern soil conservation, moreover, 
sists of doing these and still other 
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conservation calls for the maintenance of all 
effective work which is put on the land. 


These measures are not just for a single year: 


or cropping season. Like savings deposits in 
the bank or savings bonds, they increase in 
value and return on tiie original investment 
as the years go on. 

In short, there is only one correct formula 
for doing the soil- and water-conservation 
job. That formula consists of treating the 
different kinds of land on a farm according 
to their individual need or condition, and 


cropland, classes and VI are suited for 
pasture or timber, and so on through the 
eight classes. 

Then the technician and the farmer to- 
gether go out on the land and a soil 
conservation plan , acre by acre, 
for the entire farm. It is of utmost im- 
Bee tes ct en eat ek eee 
land with the farmer, so that can be 
done properly (it cannot be done in an office 





This farm-operating blueprint, while 
aimed first at the maximum protection of 
the land, takes into full account such eco- 
nomic needs of the farmer as the income he 
must have to support his family and operate 
at a profit, his market situation, and so on. 
The plan specifies the best use to be made 
of each part of the farm, year by year; the 
crop rotations; the building of needed ponds 
or terraces; the development of good pas- 
tures, the planting of trees for windbreaks 


ing livestock can also be a skilled engineer, 
forester, and several other experts rolled into 


number of 


or its productive capacity. 
With our gro’ population and continuing 
on land, we should not 

be satisfied with anything less than 





Monday, September 24, 1951 


under Jeave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 
nited States Soil Conservation Service, 
University of Cincinnati Evening 
a, Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 1, 


according to its capability 
of sound lasting soil 
Soil Conservation 
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er, cost for seed, fertilizer, labor, machinery, 
and To state this 


farming another way, the same 
amount of seed, fertilizer, machinery, and 
management will produce a better return 
from the most land—that is, land 
of capability classes I and II—than from less 
productive land—classes III and IV, prin- 


cipally. x 
There is no theory or in this; 
it is a statement of fact proved by the mu!- 
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we practice it, is 

periods of declining mar- 
prices as well as during 

periods of expanding markets and rising 
ces. 
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THE NATIONAL ECONOMY IS STRENGTHENED 


Anything which helps the individuals of a 
country in any substantial number aiso helps 
the country as a whole. This certainly can 
be said of the kind of soil conservation farm- 


LAND 
y increasing population and a 
still shrinking supply of productive will 
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servation, 
know anything about, has become the world's 
leader in soil and water conservation. Be- 


the major responsibility for 
conservation program. This is being done 
through soil conservation districts, 
the farmers themselves organize under State 
by all 48 States, 


SOME SOIL-CONSERVATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Soil Conservation Service makes vir- 


ation Service has assisted. 


up 
to the start of the current fiscal year (July 1, 


1949) detailed soil-conservation surveys ade- 


tries all together. And 48 of these countries 
are now doing work of some kind in soil 
conservation. Some countries have soil-con- 
servation services and soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. 

The need now is for a greater action over 
wider and wider areas in more and more 
nations. This will require decisions by the 
leaders of nations, who somehow must be 
helped to understand that soil and water 
conservation invariably is economically and 
socially advantageous. 

THE COST OF EROSION 


The estimated cost of erosion in the United 
States even today—after all the 
that’s been made in combating it—is much 
more than a billion dollars a year. The 
cost for the world as a whole has never been 
calculated, or even estimated. That is the 
cost of such items alone as direct losses 


ditches, and damage to highways anu rail- 
ways. Add to these items such other costs as 
reduced trade and tax revenues from depleted 
agricultural lands, and you have an ever 
clearer conception of what soil erosion does 
to undermine national and world economy 
and welfare. Even more important, I 
think—and this is what has been so generally 
overlooked—thy cost of soil lost cannot be 


OUR CHALLENGE TO SPREAD CONSERVATION 
UNDERSTANDING 


It is my hope and expectation now, after 
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portant educational-technological task of 
spreading the understanding of this vital 
matter more widely and rapidly. 
challenge to all of us. Everyone has a proper 
part he.can play. 

On this job there is every reason why 
everybody—every agency, State and Federal, 
every business and professional man and 
woman, and al] the farmers—should be work- 
ing earnestly together, and no single reason 
why they should not. It’s going to take all of 
us, doing the very best we know how, to get 
this big job done on time. We must arrange 
our affairs to help one another, not to waste 
our efforts through duplication. There is no 


point in wasting time over agency preroga- 
tives, for there is no time to waste. We will 


all gain by pulling together as a team in @ 
friendly, cooperative way, with confidence 
in one another, helping one another—getting 
ahead with the job. 


Water Conservation at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18,1951 * 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the office of the Modesto irrigation 
district. While there I was given a pam- 
phlet which contains a brief story of 
the district. The legal foundation for 
the organization of irrigation districts 
in California is found in the Wright Act, 
which was passed in 1887. The author 
of the act, Hon. C. C. Wright, was then 
representing Stanislaus County in the 
assembly, and the Wright Act is the 
bible of the irrigation districts. The dis- 
trict came into being on July 23, 1887. 

The first water storage was in La- 
Grange Dam. This dam was built in 
1893 at a cost of $543,000. The dams 
mentioned in this statement were built 
and are jointly owned by the Turlock 
irrigation district and the Modesto ir- 
rigation district. The Turlock district 
is now serving 181,000 acres and the 
Modesto irrigation district is serving 
81,203 acres. In 1923 the districts com- 
pleted the construction of Don Pedro 
Dam. This is a large dam, having the 
storage capacity of 290,000 acre-feet. Of 
course, much more water passes through 
this dam for irrigation and hydroelectric 
development than the mere capacity of 
the dam. During the summer months 
when irrigation is at its peak this dam 
is receiving water from the melting 
snows of the high Sierras, to replenish 
what is taken out. 

On looking at the financial statement 
of this district, one gets a feeling of 
pride to realize what the farmers who 
own this district have done. For in- 
stance, on December 31, 1926, Modesto 
district had an outstanding bonded 
debt of $4,593,000. On December 31, 
1950, the outstanding bonded debt was 
$495,000. Also, the tax rate in 1924 was 
$6.40 per $100 valuation. The rate in 
1950 was $1.50. This is particularly elo- 
quent in view of the fact that these irri- 
gation districts, in developing this proj- 
ect, have no write-offs, They cannot 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 


Treaty, Italy is expected to collaborate 
in the defense of Europe. She cannot 
successfully do so unless the disurbances 
among her people concerning Trieste 

Italy’s task at such defense is impaired 

These prohibitive clauses should be 
amended, and reparations particularly 
to Russia and her satellites ought to be 
stricken from the peace treaty. 

Flood Control Is Sound Investment 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following timely edi- 

This Congress can restore hope to the 
flooded thousands and flooded industries by 


are quieted. 
a full-scale start on flood control. It can act 


on the whole program in Kansas and Mis- 


sourt—do everything that can be done this 
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not reach their peak for several years. 

This part of the United States looks to 
Congress for the kind of action that says it 
shall not happen again. 
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Unwarranted Attacks on the Corps 
Army Engineers and the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Inland Waterway 


i 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


demning the proposed Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee inland waterway, constitutes one 
of the greatest farces in the history of 
Congress. 

It seems to be a part of the program 
to discredit and destroy the Corps of 
Army Engineers, one of the finest and 
most reliable agencies of this Govern- 


to all waterways development. Never 
have I seen so many false, misleading 





Ike Writes Sweetland on Oregon Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower concerning 
the Oregon preferential primary situation. 
Generai Eisenhower, supreme commander 
ened ue ae aes aeons ieee 
is regarded high favor some Oregon 
and Democrats as a presidential 
a . in the preferential primary next 
One group of Democrats, sparked by State 
Senator Tom Mahoney has filed a 1,000-name 
petition to establish the general's candidacy. 
SWEETLAND WRITES GENERAL 
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tion’s interests 





Cooperation for Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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ju Officer; Ed Hopp, farm bureau 

a Steiner, farm bureau officer; 

, Methodist Church layman; My- 

ones, Millis County PMA ccmmittee- 

Lee Honeyman, GI instructor; Lucille 
extension home economist; Mrs. 
Seuap? Deitchler, farm bureau women leader; 


Schoening, farm bureau officer; 
out Sacks aia cae farm bureau women 


Mrs. David Angus, farm bureau 
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Patrick Martin, Catholic layman; 
‘under Edwin Leu, Lutheran layman; Ruel Harman, 
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farmer; 
farmer; Leonard Duval, farmer. 

This group drew up some points they 
@ committee to prepare these resolutions for 


which is a lack of thought should be considered and elected 


‘s great phrase, it goes forward 
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Fay McManigal is farm bureau president, 


oa has served on several farm bureau State 


cares 
eel 


rew is a SCS district commis- 
ureau president, active in 

one of the most efficient 

County MositrzaTion ComMiTres Orn 


‘ , past farm 


b 
is 
in the county. 
MereTine, Aucust 30, 1951 
The meeting was called to order by B. F. 
Buffington, acting chairman of the mobiliza- 
tion committee, in the Community Building 
at 8 p. m. on August 30, 1951. 


Myron Jones is a PMA township commit- 
teeman, past farm bureau vice president, 


former vocational agriculture instructor, SCS 


work, and 
Minutes of the county-wide meeting are 


These men met and drew up the resolu- 
included in this report. 


Lee Honeyman is a GI instructor and 
tions included in this report. 


farmer. He is on the extension program plan- 


ning committee, has been on several differ- 
ent farm bureau county committees, and co- 


cooperator, and very active in church and 
operates with the SCS and PMA programs. 


community affairs. 
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thing to the 
any way, that it was their privilege, adding, 
“This is still a democracy, and we hope to 
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Mr. Jones stated that the farmers definitely 
wanted market news, but could see no neces. 
sity of having several agencies dispensing it. 

Mr. Leu called attention to the duplication 


the PHA in the banking business for farmers, 
and that it was logical that these agencies 
could be combined, resuiting in more effici- 
ency and economy of operation. 

Mr. Jones noted, also, that three depart- 
ments were requesting funds for research 
farms, and stated expansion of research 
farms seemed unnecessary, and questioned 
the advisability of three different agencies 


by these farms is at present done as well by 
individual farmers, without subsidy, and 
with the advice and technical help of the 
existing agencies in the county, such as Soil 
Conservation and Extension Service. With 
information available from these sources, he 
felt that pilot farms were not needed. How- 
ever, if they were needed at all, it did not 


“Resolution 2: We favor expansion or 
limitation of agencies as called for from the 
” 
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the condensed report, this is said, ‘More 
direct service could be provided if additional 
administrative funds were authorized for ex- 
panding the use of township committeemen. 


Edwin Leu: “Does Resolution 2 need to be 
changed in any way, or thrown out com- 
pletely? You know this is still a free coun- 
try. If you want to say ‘No,’ go ahead. We 
would like to have a good t here. 
How do you feel about it, Mr. Greenwood? 
Does it hit the nail on the head?” 

Mr. Greenwood: “I think you are definitely 
on the right track, and I am heartily in 
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of members of the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be limited to giving requested 
assistance, and that policy making for the 
Department should be initiated by farmer 

Myron Jones referred to page 10 of the con- 
densed report and Ray Jones to page 45 of 
the original USDA report for instances. Com- 
ments followed: 

Edwin Leu: “The committee felt that 
members of various agencies should be lim- 
ited to assistance requested, and that the 
Ep tae’ inmloe ahaeaialia eeamiae eno 

the farmers themselves, through their 
Saur upnaedlie’ an nas’ aiiieaale We 
refer to the Brannan plan as 
that did not originate from the 
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reads it.” ‘ 

Edwin Leu: “A hint to the wise should 
be sufficient.” 

Pay McManigal: “I talked to a man this 


The motion was seconded by McManigal. 
Motion carried. No dissenting vote. 
Explanatory references to be attached to 


plan. 
Mr. Leu then presented Resolution 4. 
“Resolution 4: We are not in favor of 


However, to make it spe- 


housing tend to deal with establishing a uni- 
form standard of living. Mr. Jones, will you 
elaborate on the resolution?” 
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tage of any farm in 


We are not in favor of an 


y activity on their 


part to promote family farms. If this idea 
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the decided disadvan 
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think either is 
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income. That is, loans must be repaid from 


income 
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reading from report): 


philosophy of the credit agencies 
over and above that necessary for 


amily to live. But what is the essential 


Ray Jones ( 


the 
it include an automobile, recreation, and so 


determine the living standard for a farm 


family?” 
Department of Agriculture that the li 


content or minimum standard of livi 


the farm family has the first claim 
American farm families 


i Leu: “Any more remarks concern- 


ing this resolution?” 
Myron Jones: “I make a motion we con- 


tinue to operate as we are, and add to the 


resolution that it is a saving to the county as 


it is.” 
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B. F. Buffington: “I am not so sure the 
farm bureau should have to pay for the ex< 
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terraces according 
but the PMA man who checks it says ‘I don't 
like terraces that shape. They must be this 


talked to, only three have been able to get 
enough people together to even discuss this 
thing.” , 

Fay McManigal: “What will happen when 
the results of these counties’ attempts to an- 


get along like this in this county, but are we 
going to bury our heads in the sand because 
we are so happy about the situation in our 
county?” ’ 

B. F. offered a resolution for 
consideration as follows: “We approve a re- 
duction in @ tion of funds for the 


of a blanket resolution and if it was de- 
sirable to cut appropriations of all agencies. 
Edwin Leu: “In other words, are we slight- 


present time is very open to criticism, be- 
cause we are making payments on a basis 
that is not desirable, and not necessary, and 
in some cases not beneficial. There was a 
time when they helped, but they are no 
longer needed.” 

Art ig moved that the resolutions 
be sent to our State and National Represent- 
atives and Senators. Seconded by Green- 
wood. Motion carried. 

Edwin Leu: “Any other matters before the 
house? I believe we accomplished some of 
the aims brought forth at the first meeting. 


appointed to study the more salient points, 
and draw up some resolutions regarding 
same. Whether they will any- 
thing in the end or not, I don’t know. They 
will probably do as they please, anyhow. If 
there is no more business, a motion to 
adjourn is now in order.” 

It was moved by Jack McGinnis to adjourn. 
Seconded by Ray Jones. Motion carried. 

RESOLUTIONS 

: Reduce d 


No. between agen- 


Reference: 

1. Research necessary. 

2. Page 9 of consolidated extra funds for 
tee. 


strational farm by many private owners, 


priation of funds for the agencies under 
USDA rather than an enlargement of their 
operation. 
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have been impressed upon my 


which I must indicate. At the present 


point all seem agreed that a final deter- 
mination of water rights by the Supreme 


Court of the United States is not only 
desirable but necessary. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress now studying the legal 
aspects of the question have said that 
they feel that Arizona now has a jus- 
ticiable issue which would enable her 
to take the matter to the high Court for 
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rights may be determined. . 

Not being a lawyer, I have consulted 
the many eminent attorneys who have 
appeared as witnesses in this long con- 
troversy before the various committees. 
In the Eightieth Congress, before Sub- 
committee No. 4 of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, considering House 


hearings, serial No. 23, of the Eightieth 
Congress. ‘'That committee is composed 
of two representatives of each of the five 
States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 

tah, and Wyoming. All of the mem- 
bers of that committee and their law- 
yers are agreed that there is not now for 
either California or Arizona a justiciable 
issue within the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 
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fer, of course, to our Atomic Energy Plant 
at Oak Ridge. Also, to the north and west, 
there is now under construction near Pa- 
ducah, Ky., another atomic energy plant. 


see River has been improvéd for navigation, 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


Monday, September 24, 1951 
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to do this because the criminal gangs are 
well entrenched and have Nation-wide ram- 
ifications. It must continue to work for bet- 


is, of course, up to the Federal Government 
to see that gangsters and racketeers are 


and I think it is now—assist in 

against organized crime. It must continue 
commerce are not used to facilitate the op- 
erations of organized criminal groups. 
stripped of as much of their ill-gotten gains 
Treasury Department establish a 
frauds squad to deal with the 
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The Menace of Organized Crime 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’ 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, it 
my privilege recently to participate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT R. 0’CONOR 
symposium before the American 


sociation at its annual meeting 
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government. 
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at all levels of 
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ve described this news employees of the Federal Government. 


izations. It would make reports to appro- 
priate committees of Congress. 
The Departments of Justice and 
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Treasury 
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control over one racket through on the ground that it might lead to the es- 


interstate facilities and channels. tablished of a so-called national 


-type po- 


met with substantial opposition 


‘orce and the formation of this commis- 
has 


ft 
the 
This 


th 
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recommendation is, of course, not 


seems to us to be free of the objections which 


report made an alternative suggestion which 


Commission. 
equal force in smaller cities and even in rural Our second proposal is for the organiza- 
In the committee’s final re- tion of a privately constituted National 


of the committee. The com- 


ittee, under Senator O’Conor’s chairman- 
Sain, dibena that the pastecn of cetasinal op- have been raised against the Federal Crime 


ainan a. te inter cities applied eich 


communities. 
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In a number of elties throughout the coun- 
try there are crime commissions whose func- 


privately 
is to establish a privately operated national 
organization which will promote the creation 


the committee recom- of local crime commissions and at the same 
time serve as a coordinating body and in- 


formation clearinghouse among the local 
commissions. 


crime condition will have one. Our plan 


forcement conditions. They are 
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worked out for full cooperation of enforce- 
ment officers at all levels of government in 
the fight against the cartel of crime. This 
council on a voluntary basis could do most 
of the things we envisioned for the Federal 
Crime Commission. We are most hopeful 
that the members of the bar will support us 
in this objective. 

Bills have been filed to carry out the Fed- 
eral legislative program recommended by the 
committee. The Departments of Justice and 
Treasury have put into operation the recom- 
mendationsastothem. For this, we applaud 
them highly. 

The bills in Congress are in committee and 
it will take time for the program to be 
enacted. 

Reference has previously been made to the 
proposal for amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to see that racketeers 
keep books and are prevented from defraud- 
ing the Government. These proposals have 
been presented to the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. We are, however, not satis- 
fied with the approach to this problem made 
by the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee. I personally 
think it would be a great mistake to adopt 
the idea presented in the current tax bill. 
The plan of the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees, as set forth in the tax bill, is 
to require the payment of an excise tax by 
gamblers and bookies and then to tax them 
10 percent of their winnings. Some sup- 
porters of the bill contend that the require- 
ment of an excise tax would enable local law 
enforcements to spot bookies and gamblers 
and prosecute them under local laws. Other 
exponents of the bill apparently think that 
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law enforcements at recent State legislative 
sessions. We are impressed with the good 


the States’ attorney general associations, and 
other groups. 
The lawyers of America must carry the 


only have the main responsibility 
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over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on ’ 
September 24, 1951: ee 
We are spending a lot of money to raise 


methods of attacking us from within. 
is agents and their fellow travelers are 
constantly working t undermine our free 
American institutions and supplant them by 
a dictatorship controlled from abroad. 


attack. But what is being done to protect 
us from subversive activities here, inside the 
United States? 

This is a difficult problem. If we are 
too easy about it, dismissing it as an idle 
threat, we invite conquest. If, on the other 

and, we adopt suppressive measures, we 
shall turn this Nation into a garrison state in 

smothered 


of this Nation the 
American people have been devoted to free- 
dom. We have been equally jealous of our 
national security. Although peace-loving 
because we are learning to solve our prob- 
lems without resort to violence, we have 
never hesitated to defend our country from 
the danger of domination by outside forces. 
Until recently, it was possible to 
both freedom and security without many 


recognition of a clear and present danger. 
Without freedom, the America that we 
have known and cherished, cannot exist, for 
freedom is an absolute essential to the 
American way of life. But, without secu- 


overthrow 

cialistic form of government bossed by the 
Communist Party with no criticism toler- 
ated; (4) the American Communists admit 
that they follow the Russian and World Com- 
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ense program. A committee was a 
Serremsber 14, 1951. 


to our entire defense pro- 


We fike to speak of our confidence in the 
powers of truth to win acceptance in the 
market place of public opinion. We firmly 

Unanswered Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 
OF TENNZSSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 

hich is being put on the Congress to in- 

At the recent NATO Conference at Ot- 
tawa, it was disclosed that our European 

eee I was advised that the construc- 

eee Sey see HEED 

Another matter is shaking the faith of 
the people in the mutual-defense-aid pro- 

meas- gram. When the Atlantic Pact was being 


proposed, Secretary of State Acheson was 


make must be on the advice of our own peo- 


determine how much ple, not on the disguised counsel of the few 


Caen OE tp atnant ts the-peen 


in our midst who are working for a foreign 
mula which would enable our allies to 
meet defense needs. 


allies claimed that their economy will not 


stand their share of the Euro 
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believe in free speech. The decision we 
crease our foreign aid. 


pointed to find a burden- 
Mr. Roserr A. Lovert, 
my attention. 
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material is occasionally translated into sen- 
sational headlines by the newspapers. But 
the record of the FBI, based upon the merit 
and personal integrity of its agents, is well 
peg Tt is the servant, not the master, 


az.d it is unfortunate that some of this raw 
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tion 99? If so, could a copy of the certifica- 
tion be made available to me? 

These two matters are disturbing, and I 
am hoping that you will clarify them and 
place the situation in a more favorable light. 

Believe me, our people are watching the 
flow of troops to Europe, determined that it 
must be held to the minimum requirement 
and that the NATO nations themselves must 


do their full part toward the defense of Eu- .~ 


rope, keeping in mind that none of the West- 
ern European nations are spending as much 
as 10 percent of their national income for 
defense, whereas we are spending, or author- 


despite the fact the production of the NATO 
nations is now 142 percent of what it was in 


Since sending this letter, no reply 
whatsoever has been received from the 
Department of Defense. I was wonder- 
ing, however, if the administration in- 
tends to pay the 20-percent-construction 
tax on half a billion dollar program to 
France as one of the means of increasing 
our foreign aid. And if the administra- 
tion does pay the 20-percent tax—-$100,- 
000,000—do they intend to let the Ameri- 
can people in on the deal? 

Mr. Speaker, it has been predicted on 
the floor of the Senate that within the 
next 3 years our European allies will call 
upon us for some $45,000,000,000 in 
addition to our own military contribu- 
tion. I might add that our aid to Europe 
this year is equal to the entire defense 
budget of all our European allies. For 
our own military preparations in the fis- 
cal year 1952, $67,000,000,000 has already 
been appropriated. Our national debt of 
$257,000,000,000 is twice the national debt 
of all European powers combined, not in- 
cluding Russia. Our Federal budget 
carries a $100,000,000,000 appropriation 
this fiscal year, which is some $40,000,- 
000,000 more than the administration 
calculates it can collect in taxes. The 
States and various local levels of gov- 
ernments have budgets aggregating 
eighteen billions. This means govern- 
ment is eating up more than one-third of 


I think it is time the American people 
put a stop to the administration’s deficit 
spending program. 


- How Much Will Little Dams Hold? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. Elmer T. Peterson, in a recent 
article in the Daily Oklahoma, pub- 
lished at Oklahoma City, Okla., August 
22, 1951, under the title “How Much Will 
Little Dams Hold?” gives some most in- 
teresting revelations and results of a 
study he has made of the situation. I 
commend it to all who would be inter- 


How Mucu Wit Lirrite Dams HoLp? 
(By Elmer T. Peterson) 


This desk has received an unusually heavy 
mail during the past 2 or 3 weeks. Most of 
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If you were to be offered an automobile 
by Mr. A at a given price, and Mr. B would 
offer a much better car for less than one- 
third the price, which would you buy? 

This question is sometimes asked: 

“A few of the men in the United States 
Soil Conservation Service are still saying 
‘There ought to be big dams, too.’ How do 
you account for that?” 

This is the deepest mystery of all. They 
have in their own records the indisputable 
proof that the little-dam program is far 
better than the big-dam program, in every 
way. Why don't they use their own facts 
and figures and make an aggressive fight for 
what they know is best? 

Is it because they are all in one big family 
at Washington and have to go along and ap- 

big-dam promoters? 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
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-deals with the recalling of reservists, and 
I feel itis worthy of the attention of this 


Reserve 
is in a dire need of reorganization and 
very moment, Government officials 
are investigating and planning a Reserve pro- 
gram, which in all respects closely parallels 


Inactive Reserve, 


Samuel Williston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


; or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 - 


was ever dull.. Rather, they were remem- 
bered as thoroughly enjoyable. 

So it is a sincerely happy birthday wish for 
“Sammy” not only from the Herald, but from 
thousands of former students as well. 


National Commander Ewing W. Mays, of 
the Disabled American Veterans, of 
Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF : 
HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the ConcressionaL Recorp 
a letter received by me from an active 
veteran constituent in my district in 
which he requests that I bring to the 
attention of the Members of Congress 
from Arkansas the outstanding work be- 
ing done on a national level by their na- 
tive son, National Commander Ewing W. 
Mays, of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, of Little Rock, Ark. 

I think the matter is worthy of the 
attention of every Member of Congress 
and for that reason I am having it in- 
cluded in the Recorp: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

New Haven, Conn., September 20, 1951. 

Hon. JOHN A. McGuirz, 
United States Representative, 

’ Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: As our Representative in Con- 
gress, we want you to personally contact 
every Member of Congress from the State of 
Arkansas and tell them that we in New 
Haven DAV Chapter No. 31, located in the 


commander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, who visited us here at New Haven, 
Conn., on September 16 and 17. 

Ewing Mays, as you know, is an Arkansas 
amputee veteran who lost beth of his legs in 
combat in Italy in World War II when he 
was struck by a 210 millimeter shell. He 
was elected national commander of the Dis- 
abied American Veterans at the national 
convention which concluded in Milwaukee 
on August 19. 

Making his first official visit to the East 
since his election, he spen: 4 days in Con- 
necticut, two being in the Third Congres- 
sional District which you so ably represent. 

With his slow Arkansas drawl, his hearty 
laugh, and his obvious of major 
physical handicaps, this 34-year-old World 


Pleading for more membership in the DAY, 
and greater interest and activity by the exist- 
Ma 
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now going about the country as national 
commander of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans inspiring, aiding andi assisting his less 
fortunate comrades, and while doing so, is 
bringing fame and credit to his native State 
of Arkansas. 


Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. SULLIVAN, 
Past Commander, 


Monopoly Breeds Communism—State- 
ment by C. Wilson Harder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by C. Wilson Harder, 
president, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Inc. : 

Monopoty Breeps COMMUNISM 

It is important for every American citizen 
to know that today powerful influences, in- 
side and outside of Government, are using 
strong pressure to break down our antitrust 
laws. These are the Sherman Act, Clayton 
Act, and Robinson-Patman Act, 

Possibly many who are scuttling these im- 
portant laws fail to realize that every na- 
tion that has gone communistic did not have 
antitrust laws. Furthermore, those nations 
legalized monopolies and cartels. 

When the people in those nations rebelled 
against this concentraticn of economic power 
in the hands of a few, the result was either 
communism or its half-brother, socialism. 

In the United States, the press, the pulpit, 
the businessman and the politician cannot 
say too much in opposition to communism. 
Our Armed Forces are today killing Com- 
munists. This slaughter is, however, not 
solving our problem. It is like cutting off 
the leaves of poison ivy and not killing the 
roots. We must dig deep to root ont the real 
cause of communism. 

To determine this cause let’s look at the 
histories of other nations. 

Russia was the first nation to go commu- 
nistic, but for generations the individual 
Russians had little cpportunity to engage in 
free enterprise. Court nobles not only 
owned the land he tilled, but also prevented 
individual enterprise from developing the 
great mineral and forest reserves of the 
country. In despair, Russians turned to 
communism. 

In Germany it was the Krupps, Thysens, 
and a few others, operating monopolies and 
international cartels, interlocked with mo- 
nopolies in other nations, who brought about 
a half century of unrest among the German 
people and disturbea the peace of the world. 
The German people even resorted to accept- 
ing an Austrian paperhanger, by the name 
of Hitler, to take over. Because of the power 
granted Hitler by the German people, Ger- 
man ino invited Hitler to save their 
skins, yet they eventually lost control. 

Italy went through misery under Musso- 
lini who was put into power by the Italian 
monopolists. Spain is in the same throes of 
misery today. 

Millions of Chinese are Communists today, 
yet they never read Marx or Lenin. Most of 
them are unable to read. They rebelled 
against a system of strict monopoly control 
of land and business, with a great amount 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


This means that approximately $117,- 
000,000 of this year’s appropriation will 
go to the chiselers, those who are de- 
frauding the American taxpayers. 

These startling facts and the many 
other equally glaring revelations in Mr. 
Molloy’s article should challenge the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress and 
cause us to seek a remedy. The corrup- 
tion that has developed simply must be 
stopped. 


Mr. Molloy’s article in the September 
8 issue of the Saturday Evening Post has 
created so much interest, that the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of that date was 
again on sale on all newsstands in Okla- 
homa beside the issue of September 15. 
I understand that this is perhaps un- 


precedented. 
In the Molloy article, it is stated 
that— 


A similar situation exists in several other 
States, although Oklahoma presently has the 
unsavory distinction of having more children 
on relief rolls than any other State. More 
than 55,000 children are receiving ald each 
month; this represents about 8 percent of 
eee cn. te: COGN, SNE ee an 

national average. The pér capita 
is the second 


chiselers who are living off the aid for 
dependent childrer.. In his letter to me 
of September 5, 1951, Mr. Jones state: 

At a time when Congress is trying to find 
every possible means of squeezing unprece- 
dented taxes out of the people, I believe that 


hiding them is plainly asinine. 
already seeing the results. 

But this is a little worse than simple Gov- 
ernment waste. This is reverse sociology. 
This is the cultivation of the weeds at the 
expense of the wheat, the encouragement 
of great propagation of the unfit. 

I think it is time Congress met this issue 
squarely. I can’t recall an instance in hu- 
man history where a political system purged 
itself of evil while it prevented the people 
f-om seeing what was going on. 


Following these observations of mine, 
you will find the Tulsa Tribune editorial 
te which I have just referred. 

The Saturday Evening Post article 
mentions different remedies of the evil 
which have been suggested and there 
may be others equally or more appro- 
priate. But we must find the proper 
remedy and apply it before these abuses 


The Tulsa Tribune editorial follows: 
Tue W ENING Rat Hoe 
The eyes of the United States are on Tulsa 


The Molloy article comes at an opportune 
time. For a major fight is brewing in Con- 
American 


gress over whether the people shall 
right to know the identity of per- 
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It means that at the present time Presi- 


times the average annual 

from 1943 to 1947 and is re- 

. & time of full employment and 
national income. 

The issue is fundamental. For the first 
time in history people are taking money from 
the Federal and State treasuries under the 

cloak of secrecy. The taxpayer is 


world, for if the children are sufficiently 
starved and neglected the mother can enjoy 


people are on the rolls with the connivance 
of rascally politicians or through the in- 
efficiency of lazy case workers. All this is 
being done in the name of social welfare. 

Worst of all, we are encouraging the breed- 
ing of large numbers of low-powered and de- 
fective human beings. While these flourish 
the citizen who pays his own way is bur- 
dened with steadily increasing taxes. He 
may decide to have fewer children, because 
he is no longer able to educate or provide 
advantages for many. Thus we cut the pro- 
duction of children of able parents, while we 
cultivate the children of drones. If this 
continues, is there any doubt that within a 
generation the I. Q. average of Americans 
will start skidding? 

The Oklahoma State Medical Association 
has long offered free medical care and hospi- 
talization for disabled persons on the relief 
rolls who could be cured and returned to 
work. to Dr. Garrison, 
past president of the society, fewer than 5 
out of 100 “disabled” relief recipients have 
elected to take this treatment. 

No one seriously suggests that families 
which have suffered disaster should be de- 
nied relief funds. But it has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated that a large part of the 
funds voted to relieve genuine distress will 
be gobbled up by chiselers as long as they 
hide behind an iron curtain that can be 
piercéd only by politicians and their ap- 
pointees. The more reliefers there are the 
more social workers can be given jobs. And 
more reliefers mean more voters who will be 
beholden to the officeholders who got them 
on the rolls. 

Already have been made to 
republish the Molloy article widely. We hope 
it helps stiffen the backbones of Congress- 
men who are now considering the folly of 
Federal secrecy. If this policy is not re- 
versed, we face the certainty of a weakened 
America. 


Rural Electrification in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF 10WA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech I de- 
livered before the Iowa Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, Des Moines, 
Iowa, September 19, 1951: 

Rurgat ELECTRIFICATION IN IowA 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MARCHES ON 

I am honored to be invited to appear at 
this fine meeting of the Iowa Rural Electric 
Cooperatives. It is pleasant to come home 
and see so many good friends. It was onlys 
short time ago that the first project in Ren- 
wick, Humboldt County, Iowa, was energized 
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Hae 


irriga 
running water for livestock, water tanks, ele- 
vators, electric corn shuckers, en- 
silage cutters, these are other samples of the 
hundreds of ways in which farmers, helped 
electric and by their own re- 


Today one of our problems is the utiliza- 
tion of electricity by REA co-ops in Iowa 
of the power to be produced at the Randall 
Dam and others, on the Missouri River in 
South Dakota. There is no difference of 
opinion among us that Iowa REA’s should 

ve their share of the benefit. But there 
has been some difference of opinion as to 
how, and by what method it should be used. 
Unfortunately, some rancor has developed 
among a few, which I sincerely hope will not 
be the pattern for all of us. There is no need 
to become heated or angry about a proposi- 
tion that must be solved, not by emotion 
but by practical realities. 

What are these realities? They are politi- 
cal, economic, and engineering realities. 
What is the present political reality? Let 


agree 

entered into a wheeling contract to wheel 
Federal h to preferred customers 
and other power users in line with such con- 
tracts as already exist in many areas, then 


are practiced in the science of electric 
They will know the best kind 
engineering 


i 


i 
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the stuff out of which the present splendid 
cooperatives were established. 


this program was first started, few people 
G@reamed that new, fledgling cooperatives 
could succeed in covering whole areas. Yet 
over a period of time the good and the bad 

together and out of it our 


We have mentioned previously the early ti- 
tanic problem of wholesale rates. And so, 
too, the endless other difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves from time to time. 

At times many of us got pretty hot under 
the collar and yet, look at the results today 
in solid achievement. 

The history of the overcoming of these ob- 
stacles is very important. Whenever real 
difficulties bestir our communities, it is pro- 
per and in accordance with the best tradi- 
tion of the American way of life, to discuss 
them fully and frankly. However, we should 
use the ancient maxim of “disagreeing with- 
out being disagreeable.” 

In the long run, cooler heads and wise 
counsels prevail if all of us “just keep our 
shirts on.” No man in advance knows the 
answer to these tremendously difficult prob- 
lems. But one thing is certain. If we have 
an open and vigorous and free discussion, so 
that there is a “vompetition of truth on the 
marketplace”"—to quote the late Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the best policies and practices of our State 
are bound to prevail. 


WHAT REA HAS DONE IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is refreshing to look over the entire REA 
program to see what the farmers and the 
people of rural America have done for them- 
selves since REA was established in 1935. 
Here is the record: 

By July 1, 1951, REA had approved $2,427,- 
204,114 in loans to 1,076 borrowers. They 
include 986 cooperatives, 41 public power dis- 
tricts, 24 other public bodies, and 25 commer- 
cial power companies. At that time, REA 
had on file or in process in the field, addi- 
tional loan applications totaling $322,850,000 
for new system construction and various line 
improvements. Most of these applications 
are for expansion of existing systems financed 
by REA. 

Over 1,000 of these REA borrowers now 
have rural electric facilities in operation. 
Their facilities include more than 1,100,000 
miles of line serving about 3,500,000 farms 
and other rural consumers in about 2,600 
counties of 46 States, Alaska, and the Virgin 
Islands. Additional lines are being built 
more rapidly now than ever before, to reach 
the less accessible places. 

Of all the loans thus far approved by REA, 
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the Congress, and of all who are inter- 
ested in this program. 

The Oklahoma Farm Bureau presi- 
dent’s letter follows: 


THz OKLAHOMA PARM Bureau, 
Oklahoma City, September 7, 1951. 
Georce ScHWABE, 


Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Concressman: Recently I re- 
ceived from a Member of Congress a mimeo- 
graphed statement on reasons why the ex- 
isting Social Security Act provides that pub- 
lic assistance records be kept confidential. 

In reviewing this document, the main con- 
tention is that if these rolls were made pub- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


closer contact with these employees, and 
in turn to have them feel a more em- 
phatic tie-up with the problems we as 
Congressmen are confronted with in 


ashington. 

In doing this! as the letter shows, I en- 
deavor to impress upon their minds the 
result on our economy of these tremen- 
dous appropriations at home and abroad, 
and the inevitable taxes that will follow. 
And so.on through the other points of 
the letter as a reading will show. 

These cards were from a very small 
percentage compared to the number of 
governmental employees in my district. 
I felt the CoNncressionaL Recorp would 
afford a greater number of them an op- 
portunity of getting a congressional 
viewpoint, not only in my own district 
but others as well. 

The letter is as follows: 

ConGRESsS OF THE UNITED Srarss, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1951. 
Dear Prrenp: Thank you for your card ad- 

vising me of your feelings concerning the in- 
crease in salary for classified rated govern- 
mental employees. 

From the new and radio you are 
aware that the legislation in which you are 


Our governmental employees cannot help 
but be aware of the terrific appropriations 
to activities not only at home but through- 
out the world. These funds all come out of 
our pocketbooks whether directly or indi- 
rectly. They are all inflationary. Person- 
ally, I am for keeping them at an absolute 
minimum—national safety alone being con- 


Maybe we can do something in a con- 
certed action to stabilize prices at present 


In our everyday lives we 
should endeavor to strive to keep America 
great, to stand against those who would 

we have had preserved for 

wish to pass on to the children of 


Now the legislation of the Congress on your 
may not be ideal in your every wish. 
Congress feels it has made a good over-all 
step, and I sincerely hope that this is your 
feeling. Will you kindly accept my few 


us. In this connection we must also watch 
our application to everyday duties so that 
those who are helping to pay our salaries will 
fee] that we are constantly endeavoring to 
do a good job in whatever our task in gov- 
ernmental service may be. 
Thank you again for writing to me. 
Sincerely, 
Your Congressman, 
Wattrr M. Mumma, 
Member of Congress. 


Has Any -ne Thought About Slowing 
Down This Spree? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News for 
September 21, 1951: 


Has ANYonE THovcuT Asout SLOWING 
Down Tuts Sprez? 

In spite of the fact that, according to 
Government officials ves, we are 
close nationally to a shortage of manpower, 
the Federal Government is hiring more and 
more civilian employees. 

The very fact that we may be short of 
workers when the defense program hits its 


y. 

And it’s the same with plans for civil 
works projects, some of which may get a 
face lifting to make them appear to be mili- 
tary projects. It seems that bureaucrats 
want to obligate the Government for more 
than a billion dollars to build “plants and 
facilities for war production purposes.” 
This in spite of the fact that private indus- 
try declares that it is fully capable of han- 
dling much more than present war produc- 


tion. 
There is no doubt that pay-as-we-go 
tion to keep the national debt from 
the entire national economy 
far easier if the bureaucrats would 
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OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Monday, September 24, 1951 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- Mr. 
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Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. eae under 


a ichane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
port 


Know Your Waterways—Informing 


Chicago Tribune Again Blasts $19,019,- 
ing in the Recorp herewith another edi- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


War II unquestionably took a toll of sac- 
rifice from America’s children through 
reduced school facilities. And in these 
feverish days of building up the Nation’s 
defenses against the threat of a possible 
world war III, new threats exist to the 
proper functioning of our schools in the 
countless communities where workers 
have had to move in to take their places 
on the assembly lines in the defense in- 
duc:tries or in the ranks of our Armed 


In these communities, and in the com- 


the year 1951, an estimated 3,000,000 
children have shockingly bad schools, if 

The plight of these children is pre- 
sented with dramatic impact in an ar- 
ticle in the current Parents’ magazine. 
Written by Stacy Jones, able and well 
informed Washington writer, it is en- 
titled “Children America Forgot.” I be- 
lieve every Member of Congress will want 
to read it. Under permission granted by 
the House, I am including it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recor», for it is a vital na- 
tional problem on which Congress will 
want to take prompt action. The article 
follows: 

CHILDREN AMERICA ForGoT 


(By Stacy Jones) 
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Atomic Energy Commission, to be set on 
200,000 acres along the Savannah River in 


east 25,000 children of new families within 
the next 3 years, all the available classroom 
space on the development is already choked 
. If you and your husband found 

the river in Richmond County, 

your child wouldn't be any better off as to 
schools, because Richmond County, already 
pressed by Federal personnel from Camp 
Gordon, from two Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, from an arsenal, from Clark Hill 
Dam, has 6,000 children without classrooms 
now. They are meeting in churches, on the 


As an atomic scientist, your husband might 
be ordered to Paducah, Ky., where the Atomic 
Energy Commission is presently constructing 
& 350,000,000 gaseous diffusion plant to man- 
ufacture uranium 235. But in the area 
around sleepy little Paducah, the school pop- 
ulation has been shrinking steadily for the 
past 10 years. Old buildings have been aban- 
doned in favor of consolidated schools. The 
schools’ ex-personnel has been looking for, 
and finding other work. Today, with the new 
AEC pliant in the process of being built, it is 
true that Paducah has been shocked wide- 
awake. In all good faith, the town is fran- 
tically attempting to reexpand its education- 
al facilities to meet the inevitable influx of 
new hordes of school-age children, But Pa- 
ducah is running up again the hard wall! of 
a complicated economic problem. The high 
wages of the Atomic Energy Commission it- 
self have lured school janitors and school bus 
drivers and school teachers away from their 
old board-of-education jobs into new and 
much more lucrative Federal positions. (The 


AEC pays $12 a day to ex-janitors whose 
wages, previously,,had been about $4 a day.) 


So next fall, Paducah, Ky.—home of this 
country’s newest uranium 235 plant—may 
have inadequate school staffs and have to 
use temporary schoolhouses. 

In many defense-affected areas the class- 
rooms which do exist are already miserably 
overburdened. Many of the schools operate 
on half time, with two shifts of students 
using the same desks every day. 

Luckily, this critical state of affairs is not 
Pation-wide. Although there are children 
without proper schools elsewhere, it is en- 
demic primarily to America’s defense-affected 
v'cinities—small towns where new deferse 
p'ants or military posts are teing reactivated 
or expanded. The arrival of thousands upon 
tnousands of defense workers and/or military 
personnel with families has completely fiood- 
ed the schools in these communities. 

But the appalling statistics of this chil- 
dren’s crisis are a measure of its national 
importance: Right this minute, at least 810,- 
000 sons and daughters in these United 
States are without schools. They are being 
packed in with the 2,200,000 other pupils 
who, as of now, co the total student 
population .of all the defense-affected areas 
in the country. This means that, as a di- 
rect result of Federal activity, more than 
3,000,000 American children don't have 
proper schools, They are children America 
forgot in its rush to build defense plants 
and army installations. Nobody knows how 
many more millions will be drastically af- 
fected as the Nation’s defense activities con- 
tinue their mushroom growth. 

Who is responsible for the shameful fail- 
ure of the most scientifically and culturally 
advanced country in the world to 

for its own children’s educa- 
tion—and so, for its own future? Last year, 
Congress officially accepted the responsi- 
bility. It admitted that it wasn’t fair to 
expect communities, in which huge new de- 
fense plants were being built and communi- 
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ties where army camps are being expanded, to 
finance the construction and maintenance of 
additional schools needed to take care of the 
new, sudden influx of children. Besides 
gorging the schools in defense areas with 
more children than they can handle, the 
Federal Government further handicaps the 
very same schools in another way. When it 
moves into a locality with an army camp 
or a defense project, it removes the suddenly 
Government-owned land from the district's 
tax rolls. A congressional committee has 
calculated that land which the United States 
owns now inside America’s school districts 
would—if the Government could be assessed 
for it—bring into these money-strapped 
communities about $186,200,000 annually in 
school taxes. Jn its last session, Congress 
passed an act which provided that the Fed- 
eral Government should pay its fair share in 
the erection of the new schools needed in 
the defense-affected areas throughout the 
country. But when appropriations time 
came around, Congress voted less than a 
tenth of the sum to which the act's formula 
would have entitled the country’s defense- 
affected schoc! districts. Even if the funds 
are doubled by a supplemental appropria- 
tion, almost nothing in the way of school 
construction can be accomplished by the 
beginning of the next school year. 

Briefly, this is the legislative case history 
of the defense-affected schools’ scandal, 
Public Law 815, the act which provides Fed- 
eral aid for school construction in defense- 
affected areas, accepts the Government's re- 
sponsibility to pay for such new schools in 
proportion to the number of children it 
forces on any given district. The appropria- 
tion of $46,500,000 voted for this year proved 
to be shockingly inadequate. Under the 
law’s formula $350,000,000 would have been 
needed. 

So the United States Office of Education 
got an assignment in arithmetic. Seven 
hundred and forty-eight defense-affected 
districts had filed applications for aid on 
more than 1,000 school building projects. In 
all, these districts asked for about $200,000,- 
000 —or about $150,00. 000 less than the $350,- 
000,000 sum to which the law would entitle 
them. Although most of these crowded dis- 
tricts have already borrowed and taxed 
themselves to the limit, they proposed to 
spend, anyhow, about $100,000,000 of their 
own money. 

From these figures, you can calculate the 
pay-off. The Office of Education is over 
$100,000,000 short of funds which have been 
requested by the distressed school districts. 
This department is required to allot what- 
ever money is at its disposal in order of 
urgency of need. In practice, it works out 
so that the very worst cases get some finan- 
cial aid from the Government, but the others 
get none at all. One harassed education 
Official said, “I feel like a father who has 10 
barefoot children, and only enough money 
for 2 pcirs o° shoes.” 

Actually, here is how those precious, woe- 
fully inadequate $46,500,000 are being spent. 
Funds were set aside to meet the nrost press- 
ing demands for new schools at military 
bases and $2,500,000 went for temporary 
school buildings, chiefly at the Savannah 
Raver and Paducah AEC developments. This 
left only $31,500,000 to fill $200,000,000 worth 
of requests from 748 districts. Out of this, 
tentative allotments were made to 75 cases. 

The President has recommended a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $50,000,000. But 
even with this, the United States Office of 
Education would ctill be short $103,000,000 
of what the schools asked. At this writing, 
the fate of the Presidsnt’s recommendation 
is unknown. 

Portunately, the schools fare somewhat 
better under Public Law 874, which is aimed 
not at school construction, but at school 
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‘ashington is the attitude of so many 
ucrats to always soak the taxpayer. 
me give you one example of what I 


The other day, while the Senate Finance 
Committee was in executive session working 
on the tax bill, we had several representatives 

the Treasury Department sitting in 
with us, 


In every instance, no matter what issue 
was before us, the Treasury spokesmen re- 
solved everything for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment and against the taxpayer. Finally I 
could stand it no longer. I told one Treasury 

: “I am tired of you giving the 
Government the benefit of every doubt. You 
forget the people are your employers. You're 
not the bosses; the people are the bosses. As 
employees I think it is your duty to resolve 
at least some doubts in favor of your em- 
ployers, the American people.” 

Perhaps I shouldn't have said that in the 
executive session, but I could not restrain 
myself any longer. This attitude on the part 
of the bureaucrats has disturbed me gravely. 

Believe me, it stiould make the American 


angry. 

If things were done differently, then the 
Federal departments and agencies would 
think of the people first. Then they would 


not try to spend every dollar they can get 

their hands on and taxes would not be 
higher and higher. 

But this happy state will never come un- 


til the American people make their views 
clearly and emphatically known to their 


income tax exemption enjoyed by the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and all Members of 


out these exemptions. But, unfortunately, 
we were beaten in committee, 7 to 5. 
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also talking in Washington about 

. Truman tical speech in San Fran- 

cisco on the very eve of the assembly which 
opened the Japanese Peace Conference. 

Virtually all the nations of the world were 


at that place, when the 
nations of thé world met to advance the 
cause of peace and freedom, Mr. Truman 
elected to inject partisan politics into the 
atmosphere. At a large meeting of Demo- 
crats he delivered a rip-snorting stump 
speech. He attacked the Republican Party. 
He discussed the 1952 political campaign, 
and even offered his party a slogan for the 
next Presidential election. 

This speech made front page headlines in 
the newspapers, providing reading matter for 
the statesmen from nearly 60 foreign nations. 

Here in Washington they are talking about 
that speech—the bad taste and the bad tim- 
ing in delivering it. They are saying it is 
one more example of the prime fact about 
Mr. Truman, that he is a politician first, last, 
and all the time. 

They say it is another example of the often 
proven fact that when affairs of state and 
partisan politics compete for Mr. Truman's 
attention, affairs of state suffer. 

If we have to have prosperity, full employ- 
ment and a market for our products at the 
cost of excessive Government spending, 
never-ending emergencies and the lives of 
our boys who are dying in Korea, we are in 
the most desperate situation in the history 
of the American Republic. 

This is Ep MARTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capitol. I will be with you again 
in 2 weeks, Thank you for your attention. 


Participation of Educators in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement an‘ attached ar- 
ticles relative to the teaming up of the 
Wisconsin State government with fac- 
ulty of the University of Wisconsin in 
the service of the public and related 
matters. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this statement and the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY TEAMWORK 


The State of Wisconsin has long pioneered 
in a great many innovations in govern- 
mental procedure. It has set standards in 
public administration and related fields 
which have become a model for the rest of 
the Nation. 

One of the interesting phenomena of re- 
cent years in our State has been the con- 
siderable extent to which our State govern- 
ment at Madison has drawn upon the tal- 
ented faculty.of the University of Wisconsin, 
also located in that capital city. 

The reciprocal advantages of university 
professors participating actively in govern- 
ment are clear to every observer. On the 
one hand, the university faculty gets the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 


printed in the Recorp, together with a 
short sketch of his career. 

There being no objection, the address 
anc sketch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ApprEss sy Prime MINIsTeR ALCIDE DE GASPERI 


is a joyful gathering for me. It is like 
old friends again. In my younger days 
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common venture. We have joined to- 
are building together, for we know 
grow steadily stronger, the threats 

will become progressively weaker. 
for peace, supported by our joint re- 
sources will, we earnestly hope and expect, 
prevent war. But if our hopes and expecta- 
tions should not be realized, we will be there 
to meet and check aggression. 

Our joint aim is clear; we must together 
mobilize these resources and progressively 
strengthen ourselves as quickly as possible 
to weaken the threats to the peace. 

As in a family, a partnership or communi- 
ty, we all have the same fundamental com- 
mon aims, but we each have different 
capacities and assets and our contributions 
to the common cause must differ. What 
can Italy give? 

I would first of all ask you not to look only 
at the dark side of the picture. True, we 
are poor in coal, in oil, in irun ore, and al- 
most all other raw materials, and grossly 
overpopulated in relation to our resources. 
In fact Italy’s existence for years, when 
viewed only from a statistical standpoint, 
has seemed an impossibility. 

Now take coal, for instance: In your coun- 
try you produce more than 550,000,000 tons 
of high quality coal per year. In Italy it- 
self we annually produce 1,000,000 tons of 
poor grade coal. And look at steel: You 
produce more than 40 times more per per- 
son in the United States than we do in 
Italy. In different degrees, there are similar 
differences in the case, of oil, tron ore, and 
other materials. 

Italy has, however, rich resources in the 
ability and willingness of its industrious 
people to work. The people of Italy had 
created an outstanding industrial structure. 
Shattered by the rule of a dictatorship and 
by the ensuing war, Italy has nonetheless, 
with the most generous help of the United 
States and other friends, started on the long 
hard road to x has been 
reestablished and maintained, under new 
and constant assaults from those who would 
create another dictatorship and so too, has 
its industrial plant. But with Italy’s eco- 
nomic situation it has been almost a super- 
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and device to exploit our economic situa- 
tion for their own purposes. We have met 
their challenge. 

We have increased production in factories 


and as fast as it is feasible. You have helped 
us do this. But we have to struggle against 
one major problem of which of course, you 

but which will never be 


and its availabilities. 
m from Italy 
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fully exploited until certain moral require- 
ments are fulfilled. I refer to the clauses 
of our peace treaty, awkward and obsolete 
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HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, for several 
years it was my pleasure to meet month- 
ly with an organization known as the 
Missouri River Basin Interstate Commit- 


(Wyo.) Tribune-Herald of August 30, 
1951. It gives the views of an outstand- 
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oming. 

“The Kansas City floods have stirred up 
another wave of demands for a Missouri 
Valley authority, more studies, and 
planning ad infinitum. 


surveys 
We have the plan- 


power, 

water replenishment and navigation possi- 
bilities of the entire basin. Of the 108 pro- 
posed dams, only 6 are on the main stem of 
the River, with the rest on tribu- 
taries and smaller streams. 


The editor answered critics who claim that 
the Pick-Sloan plan is a monstrous extrav- 
agance forced on the United States by the two 
agencies by pointing out that this long-range 
development is the direct responsibility of 
the citizens through their Congress. 

“Prom a construction standpoint, the 
methods are the cheapest and best, because 
every project is built by private contractors 
who bid competitively. The Army Engi- 
neers design and act as supervisors of the 
whole project, but have no part in the actual 


financial manipulation sometimes is hard to 
follow. It is a big step in socialized gov- 
t. 


“Whatever success the TVA has had is 
largely due to the fact that it is a small basin 
homogeneous in topography, economics, and 
type of people in contrast to the vast Mis- 
souri Valley, which takes in one-sixth of 
the entire United States. It varies tremend- 
ously in topography, rainfall, economics, land 

. Th 
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cles. They are acting at the direction of your 
Congressmen, who have approved the general 
plan and appropriated money for each and 
every project separately. 

“You people of the basin have the final sa 
throtgh your own spokesmen in Congress.” 

Payment for this long-range development 
is made partly by citizens of the entire United 
States, by benefited land-owners, and by 
power sales. Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of 
the Army Engineers, and W. G. Sloan, plan- 

engineer for the Bureau of Reclama- 

tion, are the men who devised the plan and 
are executing it under the direction of Con- 
gress. 


Construction of American Freight Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Congress passed legislation some months 
ago authorizing the construction of 35 
mariner-class fast freighters. An ap- 
propriation was made for that construc- 
tion, but apparently since that time, al- 
though the Maritime Board has gone 
ahead with its plan and has designed 
probably the most modern type of 
freighter in the world in order to sup- 
plement our merchant marine, appar- 
ently there has been some difficulty in 
connection with the question of the allo- 
cation of steel, which the Senator from 
Washington cannot quite understand, 
because the adjunct of these 35 fast 
freighters is just as much a military 
necessity as a tank or a gun or an air- 
plane. In any event, it has caused a 
great deal of concern in maritime circles. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial on 
this matter, published in the Marine 
News of September 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The honorable Congress of this Nation di- 
rectly represents 150,000,000 people in these 
48 sovereign States, which comprise the great 
Union of the Republic of the United States. 
It is their sworn duty to cause proper legis- 
lation to the best interest of the good citizens 
of this country, and to safely protect this, 
our beloved land. 

The great Congress has been defied, besmit- 
ten and chastized for daring to do their 
dvty under the Constitution, for daring to 
authorize ships to be built for use by our 
armed forces and for our Nation’s commerce; 
ships that can outrun the enemy’s sub- 
marines, ships that are high in speed to sup- 
ply our armed forces at our far flung military 
outposts, ships that are very badly needed. 
And who is the culprit who dares the Con- 
gress and the wishes of the people of the 
United States of America? Who? A little 
unknown quantity in shipping experience, 
and as far as shi needs are concerned, 
@ nobody, a one Manly (?) Fleischmann. 

Qn 


of these vessels with all possible speed, in 
accordance with the defense mobilization 
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te trouble. 
out, in his own defense, that the 
of blame for the present 
Communist Party in Italy. 
“The Communists,” he said, “participated in 
my first three cabinets—as long, in other 
ords, as the democratic states collaborated 
ternationally with the U. S. S. R. and as 
long as Italy, a conquered country, was faced 
United States, Britain, 
Prance, and the U. S. S. R., which imposed 


an extremely harsh treaty on her. Then, no- 
body gave us a helping hand, as ts being done 
today with Japan. 
the 


It was in this period that 

Communists consolidated their posi- 
tions ir. France and Italy.” 

It is not to be expected, of course, that 

should be enthusiastic about de 

Gasperi’s policies. He is the target, in fact, 

of much criticism from both right and left 

on nearly all issues. One of the chief of 

these is land reform, for which there is much 

pressure, matched by vigorous and vociferous 

opposition; his critics charge him with de- 

lay when decisive action is called for, though, 

in fairness to de Gasperi, it should be added 

land problem is so complex that 

not admit of easy improvisations. 

internal policy, the right charge 

weak toward communism, is 

the left assertion that he has set 

state, in which the celere (mo- 

police) is free to t the work- 

unemployment, the right claims he 

freely enough on productive 

that the refusal te counte- 

ie dismrissals of surplus work- 

ers perpetuates the problem it seeks to cure. 

t+ charges that he doesn’t want 

with the situation and that what 

little has been done is inspired by the United 


Inflation is another cause of dispute. Gov- 
ernment.-credit restrictions, though not con- 
sidered bad in themselves, seem excessive to 
the right, working particularly to the dis- 
advantage of small industries. The left 
says that they have proved inadequate to 
check price rises and are hampering pro- 
duction. 

The Atlantic Pact and Italy’s share in it 
also comes under attack. The right feels 
that, in the negotiations, de Gasperi has 

little skill in wresting concessions 
from the West. To the left the pact together 


Similarly, on the question of treaty revision, 
the right feels revision is a moral question 
that would permit Italy to regain an equal 
footing among nations, while the left de- 
clares that revision would only mean in- 


For all the criticisms, de Gasperi has often 
been called ble. Many Italians 
may feel that he really is, for he has been a 
member of the Cabinet since December 1944, 
is now at the head of his seventh Cabinet, and 
has been President of the Council of Minis- 
ters—his official title—uninterruptedly since 


the last man to refer to himself as such, 
either in earnest or in jest. He is extremely 
modest and possesses a humility which makes 
him more conscious of his shortcomings than 
boastful of his virtues. He thinks of himself 
as a man, neither better nor worse than the 
majority of his fellows, who has been elevated, 
more by force of circumstances than by any 
extraordinary merits of his own, to a position 
of leadership. Though his manner has of 
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late become more authoritative, power has 
not turned his head, and he is as far as any 


appearance Signor de 
strongly resembles Eamon de Valera of 
land. He is a tall, thin, bespectacled, c - 
shaven, hollow-cheeked, slightly stoop- 
shouldered man with graying blond hair, a 
prominent nose and a very wide mouth. Now 
a vigorous 70, he looks young for his age, 
though his health is not perfect (he suffers 
from a stomach ailment.) He can, when oc- 
casion demands, deliver an extremely effec- 
tive speech, but in a country that overflows 
with turgid oratory he is not accounted an 
outstanding public speaker. He lacks the 
personal magnetism, the theatricality, the 
bombast, that Latin people seem to love and 
that are generally associated with the men 
who have risen high in their political favor. 

He is a devout practicing Catholic and 
makes no secret of the fact that his policies 
are inspired by Catholic principles, but is 
far more independent of ecclesiastical influ- 
ences than his opponents say. He strongly 
resents any interference by church authori- 
ties in political affairs, and has visited the 
Pope only once since he became Premier. 
He is aware that many Italians, though deep- 
ly religious, are strongly anticlerical and 
it is therefore good politics to avoid even 
the appearance of being under the thumb of 
the church. 

His independence has been repeatedly 
proved by the manner in which such organi- 
gations as Catholic Action and the Civic 
Committees—both of them lay bodies dedi- 
cated to the defense of Catholic principles— 
have been openly critical of some aspect of 
his government's policies. Despite this, one 
of the favorite refrains of Communist propa- 
ganda against de Gasperi is the statement 
that he is a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Vatican. 

Among the personal qualities that have 
enabled de Gasperi to rise to the top of the 
political heap and stay there, first place must 
be given to his intellectual integrity. He 
once told this correspondent that the secret 
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of a Premier. It had been cheap when 
bought a quarter of a century earlier and 
had reached a terrible state of dilapidation. 
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Technical Skills for Soil and Water 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, from the Scientific 
Monthly of October 1950: 

For the first time in history, conservation 
of land, water, forest, grass, cultivated crops, 


conserving these interlocking natural re- 
sources. Research, education, surveys, and 
the successful application of conservation 
measures have brought us to a new concept 
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welfare of the land at all times and provide 
with the advantages that pro- 


gressive science can contribute. Also, a con- 
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tinuing, vigorous program of soil conser- 
vation education should be made a part of our 
teaching, probably from kindergarten on 
not 
ane. 
Carbondale Centennial Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
tonian of Sunday, September 23, 1951: 
Srxty THovusanp See Pronger Crry Enp Jusi- 
Parading were members of Legion and 
VFW groups augmented by representatives 
of other service organizations, tovether with 
Pageantry in its finest was offered in the 
dozens of floats presented by industrial or- 
ganizations. The Delaware & Hudson and 
the Erie Railroads entered replicas of early 
«eae humorous incident was a Carbon- 
horse-drawn buggy heralding the vehicle 


history books as a fitting tribute to the com- 
Carbondale’s Gold Star Mothers. 
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and science. Experts trained in the special 


fields, any more than they are their own 
“doctors, lawyers, and dentists. Soil and 
water conservation is a job that demands 
the skill and knowledge of experienced tech- 
nicians who have special training in the art 
ized fields of agricultural science make up 
the personnel of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, which makes virtually all its assistance 
to farmers available through the farmers’ 
own soil conservation districts, and at their 
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as its first cab. On the horse’s rear quarters 
was the company’s phone number inscribed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


same type of material when it is presented 


dustry unless it becomes absolutely neces- 

There are television programs that do 
credit to the industry. These programs, and 
they cover a wide field of music, dancing, 
comedy, drama, mystery, etc., prove that tele- 
vision—if directed wisely—can accomplish 


satisfy. 

For the time being we recommend rigid 
home censorship of television and extensive 
protests to the firms that sponsor these im- 
moral programs. 


Golf’s Vagaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article entitled “Golf’s Va- 
garies,” published in the Daily Times, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., September 19, 1951: 





. This part of the gen- 

t was therefore withdrawn, 

and abetted by the craven compliance 

our own representatives in that period 

when ok denectonas foreign policy was turning 
itself inside out in order to appease the Com- 


munists. 


ve suddenly moved to block any 
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In the Gna) reckoning, it is the American 
peopie who decide right from wrong in the 
conduct of our own affairs and in our deal- 
ings with other nations, and not a select 


formation should be withheld from the 


people. 


few in Government who think that vital in- 


isa 


Already, as we piece together the bits of 
information that come to use over the efforts 
“to conceal or play down certain facts, the 
evidence points more and more to the need 
for Congress to assume the initiative. 

A report made by two American Army offi- 
cers has become lost in the files of the De- 


or the Department of 


1, If the prisoners were being taken far 
beyond Smolensk, why did they disembark 


at Katyn? 


i 


2. If the murders took place in August 


1941 and were committed by the Nazis, as 
3. If the Nazis were responsible for the 


massacres, why were the hapless Poles tied 
up and shot in a typically Russian manner 


of the prisoners dressed in heavy winter 
clothing? 


have no mail, newspapers, or diary accounts 
beyond April 1940, and, why were the bodies 


about Poland expressing 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
We make speeches 

our admiration for its heroic people and 
promising to help them regain their 

in the fugitive future. 
American citizens of Polish descent, al- 
though thankful for our kind words, would 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following: 
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vaguely 


4. Why did the Russians know nothing of 
the fate of the Poles until after the German 


revelations, when they suddenly knew every- 


mever used by the Germans; why did the 
thing? 


why were the victims tied with Russian- 
manufactured rope? 


mae 


ee ee en 


And why, above all, is the Kremlin afraid 
to permit an honest investigation on the 


scene? 


process of law hundreds of Nazi 
more imprisoned, but the cold- 
blooded killers of Poland's leaders have never 


been brought to justice. 


ti 


familiar technique of delaying, in the 


that 


We in the United States must not allow 
ourselves to be placed in the position of 


Why? 


people will forget, will not work. 
is a resiless undercurrent of protest 
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The Katyn Murders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
mOm. RAY J. MADDER 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
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Pind and accuse those who deliberately 
murdered the 15,000 Polish officers. 

This will be the first step toward enlisting 
the cooperation of decent-minded people 
the world over in the struggle to make the 
Kremlin pay for its rape of civilization. 


Thirty Dollars for Night Clubs and 
Thirty-Dollar Tax Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman recently set some sort of new 
record for glibness in talking about tax- 
payers and taxpayers’ money. In the 
demagogic campaign speech he delivered 
at the dedication of the new $25,000,000 
Government General Accounting Office 
Building here in Washington, Mr. Tru- 
man said: 

A man will go to a night club and throw 
away $30 or $40, and think nothing of it, 
but let him get a tax bill for $30 and listen 
to him scream. 

I would not want anyone to give up his 
time-honored right to complain about paying 
taxes. If people couldn't blow off steam 
that way sometimes, they might explode. 


This masterpiece of “logic” and rebuke 
to grumbling taxpayers suggests some in- 
teresting questions: Who is there left 
these days to enjoy the privilege of 
“screaming” about a Federal income tax 
bill of only $30? How many persons 
with an annual Federal income tax of 
$30 are prospective night club patrons— 
prosperity, that is, from an income 
standpoint? 

The facts are that most any individual 
could earn under the 1950 Federal in- 
come-tax schedule and still get a tax 
bill of not more than $30 is $4,850 a year. 
But in order to have te privilege of 
screaming about a $30 tax bill, that indi- 
vidual would have to list seven exemp- 
tions. Just how often, one wonders, 


does a $4,850-a-year man, with a wife ° 


and five kids, throw away $30 or $40 in 
a night club and “think nothing of it’’? 
Incidentally, if the House-approved tax 


= to “blow off steam” about a $30 tax 


A married man, listing only himself 


find his style severely crimped if the 
Government levied a 

on him because 

more than $850 
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is not the bureaucrats who pick up the 
check. But millions of hard-working, 


that they think nothing 
Se Seen: Sav oe See A oe 
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And even more millions of these Amer- 
icans will be amazed at his suggestion 
that there will be many $30 tax bills left 
to scream about under the night-club- 
style spending habits of the Truman 

dministra 


a tion. 

With his remarks about the possibility 
of an explosion, however, I am in com- 
plete agreement. I am confident the 
blow-up will occur on election day, No- 
vember 4, 1952. 


* 


What Are the Effects of Controls on 
Ethics?—Does the Passing of a Law 
Make a Moral Act Immoral? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
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isan 

that the law does not have the approbation 
of public . Putting it plainly, the 
law has written into the human being,.in 
his pattern of thought and behavior, and 
evil that did not exist before the law was 
enacted. It proposes to root this newly dis- 
covered demon out of him, 

To understand the character of this de- 
mon, we must apply ourselves to the nature 
of man, as revealed in his way of making a 
living, and there we find the pernicious habit 
of selling his labor (or labor products) to the 
highest bidder. Putting it in reverse, man 
is wicked because he offers more for his satis- 
factions than the law allows. That is what 
price controls imply. 

Whence comes price? Since we see no 
evidence of it in the animal world, we must 
conclude that it is purely a human inven- 
tion. And, mark you, it is a concept that 
appears only when men. associate; a lone 
human on a desert island would never think 
of price. Price is a product of social integra- 
tion, a habit of men that could hardly be 
termed immoral. 


THE LAW OF PARSIMONY 


He is an odd creature, this human being, 
in that he entertains a multiplicity of de- 
sires. All other living creatures are well 
satiated with a meal and a mate. The hu- 
man, however, starts only with food, raiment, 
and shelter; from the modest beginning he 
climbs from one satisfaction to another un- 
til, at long last, he cannot get along without 
baseball and Bach. 

There is a fly in the ointment; every satis- 
faction acquired by man entails an expendi- 
ture of labor. There is no other way, and 
because labor induces an unpleasant feeling 
of weariness and irksomeness, man is parsi- 
monious about it; he seeks to satisfy his 
desires with the least expenditure of labor. 

It is that law of parsimony that accounts 
for man’s labor-saving devices. By far the 
most important of these devices is his in- 
digenous system of specialization and ex- 
change. Having learned by hard experience 
that very little can be gotten out of the job 
of jack-of-all-trades, man trains himself into 
proficiency at a particular trade and comes 
up with a greater abundance. But special- 
ization is possible only when men live in 
communities. The shoemaker cannot wear 
all the shoes he makes, and the farmer would 
be in a bad way if he had to eat all his 
onions. There must be some way for the 
shoemaker to exchange his surplus for the 
surplus of the farmer. So, man invents a 
market place where the various specialists 
can their respective abundances 
for their mutual benefit. The market place 
and society are synonyms. Whatever other 
impulse drives man to seek association with 
his fellow being it is a certainty that 
the prospect of improving his circumstances 
through specialization and exchange is an 
a 

HIGGLING AND HAGGLING 


That is where price comes in. It is not 
germane to this discussion to go into the 
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in the field ought to apply them- 

to the morality of economic controls. 

Por the ordinary person, seeking to adjust 
Not Know That a Lot of Air Force Fel- 
lows Like Me Are Way Up Front Di- 


Perhaps the doctors of theology who have 
an old problem, one that has plagued man 
recting Sabre Jets and Other Air Ships 


since he began making laws. It will be re- 
“A Lot of People in the United States May 


but because they denied his divinity. Higher 


consideration the law that makes it possible. 
his inner compulsions to the dicta of the law, 
the problem defies solution. Does the law 
take precedence over the will to live? It is 
called that Caesar found the Jews very diffi- 
his authority or failed to pay him tribute, 


the law, judgment on bribery must take into 


proficiency 
selves 


stick to this conviction de- 
eee consequences. No- cult, not because they refused to recognize 


and he is capable of wield- 
a black market and have 


to officially recognize it. 


experience ought to warn us that con- 


trols do not control. 
WHAT MADE IT BLACK? 


What is the black market? It its not a 


place; it is a state of mind resulting from 


Not even Congress can change that. 
invariable in human conduct. It is the 
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Supplying Close Support to Infantry— 


We Radio the Pilots Where the Targets 


te of mind that existed before the 
7 oa it black. The butcher always 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


munist Chinese and North Koreans”— 
Corp. Richard F. Webb, Battle Report, 
Washington 


Are and Send Them in To Get the Com- 


@ lot of house- 
y and 
or her family will go 


| for the small sup 
without meat. The butcher’s helper always 


she had to to get meat; but now, 
oie es the war effort and Government 


fiscal measures, there is a shortage of meat 
himself underpaid, just as the 


the highest wages for his services, 
on on always offered him as 
butcher always considered him overpaid; 


and a plentitude of money; 
ding f 
she must go along 
now, rather than close up shop or work 
harder himself, the butcher must compete 
ae en nae oe ee 


ae 


Government,” 


of making money (the 


stick the price), in- 
ae ee an ee 


tt of money in circulation, 
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measuring 
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OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


il 
apie’ ge 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
handing to the House reporter a copy of 


TA 


ther into a perfectly natural, though 


arrangement. 


, brings to the 


The purpose of Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, which Dr. Steelman projects, is 


This is the National Broad- 


casting Co.’s teledocumentary projected 
weekly over their network and coaxials 


by Dr. John R. Steelman, the Assistant 


to the President, and such other public 


Officials as he, each -w 


television screen. 


the fifty-second Battle Report, Wash- 
to have various top-flight governmental 


ington. 


the ten command- 


AN AGE-OLD PROBLEM 
Is the black market, or the state of mind 
ments would be without validity until sanc- 


underlying it, immoral? If we admit that, 
It ts a noteworthy fact that the black 


of hurt is market rests on behavior that in ordinary 
the other hand, the black market encour- 
ages practices of an immoral nature, law or 


circumstances we esteem and commend. On 


illegal, 


the Govern- 
the 


desires or because certain desires tioned by Congress. 
in order to satisfy the 


ing of hurt becatee it takes more efort 


ted in areas in 

not yet reached by 

ine tits Sane teen ee 
who. received the CONGRESSIONAL 


Rcono » ie — have no television sets. 


why I did not con- 
reports in the Rec- 
came to me from 


find in—and the apprecia- 
for—Dr. John R. Steel- 
telecast. Several de- 
, in substance, that the Battle Re- 


en ith on eenom tg 


See 
“Washington program was, to 


Mr. Speaker, during the recent recess 
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of Congress, I was unable—while in 
Mobile—to introduce the tremendously 
important statements which were made 
on Battle Report, Washington into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In consequence 
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them, the most interesting and informa- 
tive material carried in the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorD—apart from the record- 
ings of the actual procedures in the 
House and Senate itself. 

In the weekly telecast made on Au- 
gust 24, Dr. Steelman brought to the 
television audience, the Honorable John 
Allison, conference deputy to John Fos- 
ter Dulles at the Japanese Peace Con- 
ference in San Francisco; Gen. 


Marshall Roth, United States Air Force; 
and Corp. Richard F. Webb, United 
States Air Force. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Al- 
—, who opened the program, de- 


T have noted that at some point in every 
Battle Report, Washington there comes a 
time to talk of ‘or peace is the ulti- 
mate objective in all battles of all wars. 


Mr. Allison then went on to outline 
the tremendous benefits that will accrue 
to the world by virtue of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty—effected after 4 years of 
war and 6 years of occupation. 

He pointed out that democracy can- 
not be imposed from without, that it 
must come from within. He said that 
we must give the Japanese the oppor- 
tunity to let democracy grow, that while 
the Soviet Union talks loudly and longly 
of peace, when the time comes to make 
peace, it draws back, 

It claims to be— 


He continued— 
the champion of anti-imperialism and anti- 
colonialism, but when the time comes to 
make a great Asiatic nation free and 
through a peace treaty to bring to an end 
the government of one people by another— 
it holds back. 


Dr. Steelman’s next guest was Maj. 
Gen. George E, Armstrong, USA—who 
discussed in detail the medical service 
rendered to our fighting men in Korea. 
His talk was accompanied by motion pic- 
tures—which showed the Army medics 
giving first aid to the wounded men 


search and development facilities of the 
Air Force are presently engaged in a 
challenging batile. The ammunition in 
this battle is scientific and technical 
know-how” certainly gave to the viewer- 
listeners of Battle Report, Washing- 
-ton, on August 24, an insight into 
what had and will in the future be ac- 
complished in the use of weapons. 

It was President Truman in his en- 
deavor to force peace upon the aggres- 
sors who made the statement that—“the 
United States now possesses weapons of 
such magnitude and so fantastic that 
they could destroy civilization.” 

General Roth spoke in some detail 
about the work that was being carried on 
at the various Research and Development 
Centers of the Air Force—located in di- 
vers parts of the United States. It is not 
surprising to learn subsequent to General 
Roth’s disclosures as to what is being ac- 
complished by current research studies, 
why the Air Force, just last week, estab- 
lished a combat unit for handling and 
using pilotless aircraft in battle combat. 

Mr. Speaker, I would particularly di- 
rect the attention of my every colleague 
in this House to the splendid work that 
has been accomplished under the direc- 
tion of the Chief of Staff and the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Development, United 
States Air Force. It is the type of work 
being done by these units that will posi- 
tively secure the defense of this Nation 
and the peace of the world against agres- 
sion * * * and do so with a mini- 
mum of cost to the taxpayers of these 
United States. 

You know, Mr. Speaker, few Battle Re- 
ports, W are ever telecasted 
without including on the program one or 

personnel 
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credible tale, here is Air Force Corp. Rich- 
ard F. Webb. 


Corporal Webb responded in like lan- 
guage by saying: 

A lot of people in the United Stat2s may 
not know that a lot of Air Force fellows like 
me are way up front Sabre jets and 

ose support to 

radio the pilots 

* * * and send 

them in to get the Communist Chinese and 
North Koreans. 


The rest of the corporal’s story—about 
how in 1947 after an injury a titanium 
plate about the size of a silver dollar 
was placed in his head—about how, re- 
cently, in the dead of night 12 Koreans 
surrounded him—knocked him flat on 
his back—stomped a foot on his throat— 
and pulled the trigger on a rifle. 

Read his statement—of how the bullet 
entered his forehead—glanced off that 
metal plate inside his head—and of how, 
when he was picked up by the medics, it 
was found that he had been jabbed by a 
bayonet which had glanced off his 
shoulder blade. That is only part of the 
story. His subsequent experiences—even 
more hair raising—are all authenti- 
cated, and he is now back in the United 
States all O. K. 

Mr. Speaker, I have on several occa- 
sions taken opportunity to tell of the 
tremendous Nation-wide interest exhib- 


-ited in this television broadcast, Battle 


Report, Washington, and I again repeat 
that this Nation is to be congratulated 
upon having a public official busied as is 
a@ man such as John Steelman and a cor- 
poration such as the National Broad- 
casting Co.—whose interests in public af- 
fairs are such that they bring to the Na- 
tion, at great cost and personal sacrifice 
of time, the wonderful information sent 
over the air each Sunday under the title, 
“Battle Report, Washington.” 

In order to make this more available 
to the American people, I again ask 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
as part of the extension, the fifty-second 
Battle Report, Washington, as it was 
telecasted over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s network and coaxials. 

The producer-director of this program 
is Ted Ayers; the production caaatane. 
Jean Montgomery; technical director, 


peace talks—NBC 
News brings you its fifty-second report on 
the battle against world communism. 
where the Senate put itself 
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long been curious to know exactly how far 
forward this blood was sent in order to be 
administered to a wounded man. In Korea 


Hospital— 

first hos- 

pital a soldier enters after evacua Prom 
point, however, when a call comes in 


the blood which we are contributing is reach- 
ing our men as soon as is humanly possible. 
When our boys are brought into the MASH 
units—a complete chain of medical care and, 
if necessary, evacuation goes into effect which 
sees the lads either returned to duty, or 
fiown to the United States from one of the 
large general hospitals in Japan. This evac- 
uation chain, and its links of ever-increas- 
ingly fine medical installations is the core of 
the Army Medical Service operating in the 
Par East. The results are such as to make 
me completely confident that as far as hu- 
man energy and resources are concerned, the 
Army Medical Services is supporting these 
men who are fighting to the ultimate. 
I can illustrate this best, and finally, when 
I tell you that the only criticism I heard of 
the medical service, at any time, was the oft 
repeated phrasé, that “the medics are too 
brave and take too many chances with them- 
selves.” If this be criticism, it is a type 
which I fervently hope will always be pointed 
at the Army Medical Service. 
Mr. McCormick. Exercise Southern Pines— 
where 54,000 United States troops are fight- 
dst of a 2-week 


aster. What is the food outlook for 
(whose fields were so recently pocked by the 
bombs of war?) Just returned from Eu- 
rope—and ready with his answer—is our own 
Secretary of Agriculture, Charles Brannan. 
Hon. Cuaates F. Brannan. Everywhere we 
went in Europe there were bumper crops 
about to be harvested. Farmers are getting 
back on their feet. 


MY 
fas 
| it 


i 


lockers in Europe. 

Yugoslavia has great possibilities for in- 
creasing her food production. The people of 
Yugoslavia are very grateful for the food 
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battle will not be achieved simply by devel- 
oping weapons which in themselves are the 
acme of technical perfection. The degree of 
technical superiority acceptable in an air 
weapon must be balanced against three 
‘actors 


1. What do we need to do the job? 
Sra een time do we have to do the 


8. What can the Nation afford in terms 
of money, materials, and manpower? 

In order to insure the finest weapons at 
the least cost to the Nation's economy, the 


Staff. 
To carry out the development directives 


in Baltimore, Md., it controls the 

complex activities of the various develop- 

ment and test centers ranging across the 
United States. 

At Dayton, Ohio, is located the Wright Air 
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Technical Skills for Soil and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
, September 25, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


A, 


There are three basic steps in getting soil 
conservation properly applied to the land. 


First is the making of a scientific land inven- 
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This inventory is made by Soil Con- 


tory, which we call the land capability sur- 
servation Service conservation surveyors, in 


vey. 
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It shows the kind of soil, the 


cooperation with farmers, and it covers en- 
slope, degree of erosion, and other factors 


Hin 


whole safe use and producing capacity of 
land. This information, in the hands of 
landholder and technician, serves as an accu- 
rate land base for the development of scien- 


which, together with climate, govern the 


lowing article from the New York Post 
Comz-Back 


of September 9, 1951: 
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Next, the technician and the farmer, with 
ted directions. This farm operating 


a land-capability map of the farm, go out on 
a complete soil-conservation plan for the 
entire farm. It is of the utmost importance 


that the technician get out on the land with 
the farmer; a worth-while farm plan cannot 
be made in an office or through the use of 


the land together and develop cooperatively 
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The existing surveys 


by H. H. Bennett and Glen Fuller in 1935. 
to iand cannot be used for soil 


(Geornia Agricultural Experiment Station 


survey was made in the Piedmont sec- 


by the Soil Conservation Service. The 


*This soil-conservation surv-y was devel- 
Bull. 191, May 1935.) 
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THE SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 
These districts are organized by the farm- 
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In the Soil Conservation Service, when 
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asked for suggestions, we always look first 


At this point, I want to say 
about water conservaiion, a matter that has 


been of acute interest and concern to many 
of us during the past year. Drought, of 
course, had much to do with the m 
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health, and of community interest and co- 
operation with the representatives from these 
groups that makes for a _ well-balanced 
program. 

In this country we have the official agen- 
cies which would include the United States 
Public Health Service, the State health de- 
partments, your own local health depart- 
ments, and your own institutions, also the 
school systems throughout the land. Then 
there are the military groups, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Veterans Administration. Of 
the voluntary agencies we have, the tuber- 
culosis association at the State and national 
levels, and as an integral part of these we 
have the medical section of the national, 
and medical sections of many State asso- 
ciations operating under the name of the 
Trudeau Society. We have the National 
Conference of Tuberculosis Secretaries whose 
members lives are also dedicated to the con- 
trol of the disease. 

The medical societies throughout the 
United States have their stakes in this move- 
ment, and the hospital associations are now 
awakening to their responsibilities. The 
American Public Health Association has al- 
ways been interested in this type of pro- 
gram. The medical schools in colleges and 
the research centers throughout the United 
States are now taking more and more inter- 
est in control measures, and recently the 
drug manufacturers have taken an active 
part in tuberculosis research. In one gen- 
eration we have come a long way in our 
organization of the control pattern. From 
now on, under this control pattern, if we 
have the cooperation of the public, we should 
more rapidly achieve the objectives for 
which we are working. 

Within this framework of organizations, it 
has been demonstrated that the problems 
which face us can be solved. There is one 
danger however. When so many different 
groups are all working toward the same 
objective, methods are bound to differ. If we 
lose sight of our objectives and waste time 
in quibbling over the various methods to 
be used, we will always weaken our cam- 
paign and retard our progress. I say this 
with considerable feeling because my trips 
throughout the different parts of the coun- 
try have made me realize that in some areas 
petty jealousies and disagreements between 
the different cooperating agencies have in- 
terferred in the forward progress of the cam- 


Specifically, there are places where the 
voluntary agencies do not work well with 
health departments. There are other asso- 
ciations where the health educators or the 
secretaries or the lay groups find there exists 
considerable friction between them and 
their medical societies. Then there are cer- 
tain individuals in medicine who not under- 
standing our programs are extremely critical 
of public health attitude in our voluntary 

tions feeling that it is another wedge 
to so-called socialized medicine. Most of 
these individuals in their hearts are just as 
interested as we are in eliminating tubercu- 
losis, but for the most part they do not have 
the broad viewpoint necessary to understand 
the entire pattern of the campaign. After 
all, tuberculosis control is preventive medi- 
cine, and everyone who is working in this 
movement in any organization believes in 
preventive medicine. In order to have har- 
mony, when once we have agreed upon our 
objectives, it is necessary to work out the 
best methods and those which are satisfac- 
tory to all, which is by no means impossible 
when there is a sympathetic understanding 
between those who are interested. Every 
community has a slightly different problem 
to its neighbor, and slightiy different tech- 
niques can be worked out to meet these in- 
dividual problems, and our central organi- 
zations are constantly on the watch for the 
good .points of these programs in order to give 
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every other section of the country the ad- 

vantage of the thinking that has gone into 

these results. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PAST 50 YEARS 


Perhaps we should stop for a moment to 
think what we have accomplished during the 
last 50 years, starting when tuberculosis 
was a leading cause of death in this country. 
A continued campaign of education has been 
most effective in disputing the ignorance 
concerning the disease thereby bringing 
about earlier diognosis and less exposure of 
contacts with the resulting lower incidence. 

What about the medical side of treatment. 
In the earlier days patients were sent to 
sanatoria that were little more than pest 
houses. Today they are sent to hospitals. 
We have learned that many cases need more 
then just bed rest and will respond to differ- 
ent forms of collapse therapy and to surgery. 
And surgery has improved so tremendously in 
the last few years that we are no longer hesi- 
tant to remove a lobe or an entire lung if 
it is so indicated. With the recent advent 
of our antibiotics, we find we have a great 
help in chemotherapy, al as yet 
streptomycin, PAS, Tibione some of the 
other drugs do not cure tuberculosis, but 
they do have a inhibiting effect upon the 
bacilli to give us an opportunity to utilize 
other measures in treatment which we would 
not have dared to have done a few years 
before. 

The tremendous strides in surgery and in 
the treatment of the disease have now made 
possible the saving of thousands of lives of 
advanced cases that a few years ago would 
have been condemned to death. All this 
improvement in treatment is due to clinical, 
surgical and bacteriological research, and we 
may well be proud of the fact that we are 
leading the world today in these methods. 

All of these accomplishments taken to- 
gether have caused us to drop the death rate 
in tuberculosis during this 50-year period 
from 200 per 100,000 to under 26 per 100,- 
000. This curve in death rate plottec for 
the entire time is almost a straight line, 
giving us the information that is n 
to predict future diminishing death rates 
during the coming generation. 

Such predictions, however, are not so easy 
as one would think. The accomplishments 
of treatment and of tuberculosis control, 
it is true, are lowering the death rate, but 
we must not be misled or lulled into com- 
placency, and we must remember that we 
are prolonging the lives of many thousands 
of active tuberculosis cases through our 
present methods of treatment. 

Our case fin ures are finding 
tuberculosis earlier and treating it success- 
fully, and while the death rate is dropping, 
the incidence of tuberculosis is actually an 
unknown figure and may not be dropping 
at anywhere near the rate that we have 
previously supposed. 

We are not yet ready to say that tubercu- 
losis is no longer a health problem. When 
@ polio case is reported, it causes great con- 
cern in any community as it should, yet 
while there were 42,000 cases (not deaths 
remember) of polio reported in 1949, there 
were 60,000 deaths from tuberculosis, and 
for every death there are many individuals 
exposed to the disease, and a fair percentage 
of those exposed will contract it. The esti- 
mates of the number of beds needed for tu- 
berculosis for every annual death have varied 
all the way from 2% to 10 beds providing 
we plan to isolate in homes or institutions 
every new case and every active case that 
exists. Such a program would, of course, 
speed up the elimination of the disease in 
much faster time. Tuberculosis can be con- 
trolied as a public health problem. It is 
not like polio whose mode of spread is still 
unknown. The cause and the mode of 


spread of tubsrculosis is known and we can 
control it. 


joint thinking instigate much of the national 
planning 


and serve as pilots for the State as- 
in 


part of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the medical section, the Ameri- 
can Trudeau Society, is responsible for a 
professional education which in- 


therapy is one of its greatest interests, and 
at the present time around $170,000 is being 


clinical 
evaluation of this antibiotic. Government 
agencies cooperated, and from this study has 
come one of the great cooperative efforts in 
the study of antibiotics and chemotherapy 
products on both a research and a ciinical 
basis. 


The Veterans’ Administration, under the 
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15 years to have The whole 
picture of treatment. has changed, and dif- 
ferent types of the disease which heretofore 
were considered fatal, are now successfully 
treated. 

As a result of this we now have two defi- 
nite points of attack, and there is a race 
between the Public Health control measures 
on one side, which have done much to reduce 
our mortality rates, and on the other side 
the scientific treatment of the disease, which 
brings the elimination. of .tuberculosis al- 
most within our grasp. We have another 
possibility which may become a part of our 


cination is not as specific 
smallpox. Neither is it a substitute for con- 
trol measures or techniques, and therv is still 
considerable controversy in regard to the 
value of vaccination in certain areas of the 
country, as it affects some of the control 
measures and indications that go with it. 
It is wrong to believe, as some would have 
us believe, that we can eliminate beds for 
tuberculosis by vaccinating the entire popu- 
lation. We have not yet reached that stage. 
The time may or may not come when we can 
prevent the spread of the disease by using 
this form of preventive medicine. In the 
meantime beds will still be needed for those 
who should be under treatment and should 
be isolated. I could go on at length telling 
you about the various research projects that 
are now under way, but the time is getting 
short, and I want to go on to some of your 
specific problems in your community. 
MONTANA'S PROBLEMS 
You have here a large State, much of which 


lems in the country, and you have many 
producing mines which in spite of all the 


‘precautions that can be taken cause silicosis 


and a predisposition to tuberculosis among 
many of the workers. Your cities are scat- 
tered and your problems are different in 
different areas. In looking over your annual 
report, I find that the greatest amount of 
tuberculosis is in those areas where there 
are Indian reservations and in those areas 
where there are mines, and it would seem 
that these are the centers from which the 
disease is 5 . I assume that these 
are the points that you are attacking as your 


fact that the great strength of the tubercu 
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probably be able to meet this requirement, 
problems involved as a result 


reservations, you do need help, and 

need it badly. The National Tuberculosis 

Association has recently taken a greater in- 
The fifth step is rehabilitation. 


an economic status that will insure his con- 
tinued health. Rehabilitation has been a 
stepchild of the suberculosis movement for 


time the problem is in your laps to meet as 
carries through until he can be restored to 


some assistance in the future. In the mean- 
best you can. 


terdst in this problem and I hope will be of 


but with the 
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carried on through the public press and 
through all civic organizations. Much litera- 
ture and many moving-picture films and 


integrated, starting in the public schools and 


and what may we expect to accomplish? 
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point, to stress suitable rehabilitation for 


reasoning, however, from the economic view- 


many years because of the difficulty of show- 
ing tangible results. It is common-sense 


patients in need of this type of service to 
The sixth point is contributing to medical 
research. The future of medical research 


prevent future reactivation of the disease 
and to improve the economic status. 


The second point is better medical educa- 


right a tremendous program of organiza- 


tion is necessary, but it can be done, and 


it is the cornerstone of all of the rest of the 


program. 


fa 


the physician and the nursing pro- 
Postgraduate courses, medical sym- 
should be planned in connection with 


ae a 


pe a 
tions, we realize we havé come a long way, 


and the refinement of laboratory methods 
now in use for discovering the presence of 
ment such as the electron microscope, along 


the tubercle bacillus and its effect, and for 
cedures along these lines. When one real- 
izes the short period of time that has elapsed 
since Koch discovered the tubercle bacillus 
this bacillus and for taking it apart and 
studying its component parts with equip- 
but there is much more ahead of us, and 
more and more fields are being opened coii> 
stantly for investigation if we had the work- 


is 
placed 


in tuber- 


y combining 


local tuberculo- the development of better laboratory pro- 


The programs should not 
good 
cases and the early 
Public-health nursing is 


to tuberculosis because, frankly, 
little appeal, but b 
with some of the other prob- 
atten 
asis should be 
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societies and 
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extremely important, and the public-health 
nurses eee ee well 


several 


foundations are being developed for the 


study of BCG and the production of the vac- 


ers and the money available to support their 
The second field lies in immuniza- 
and 


projects. 

tion against the disease. At the present 
time, considerable work is being done with 
BCG vaccination. Programs are und2r way 


to vaccinate millions of people in the Euro- 
pean study. In this country a large number 


of studies are in progress, 


any 
their 
there 
le 
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eine which, as yet, is being produced com- 
mercially by only one licensed laboratory. 


Experimental work has not yet progressed 


point that we can be sure that BCG 
a definite protection, although we be- 
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it has some protective powers, but 
there are many, many investigators who 


pro- believe that vaccination will only be a small 


The third and perhaps the greatest branch 

ea een cee eee of research, at least the one which is most 
will kill them in the test tube but which 

for various reasons either cannot be used 

or are ineffective in the human being. Defi- 

nite progress has been reported, as we know, 

rune with pale eee a promine, paraminosalicylic 


chemical, or antibiotic which will kill tu- + 


spectacular, is a search for a specific drug, 


e told by bercle bacilli. To date there are many which 


association employee asked 
made, and it was interesting to find 


22 percent saw it in the street, 


. The appeal of this re- 
but again there is tremen- 


of qualified research workers 
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there should be cunees who are interested in tuberculosis, and much 


The minimum requirement money is needed for fellowships in order 
beds per death is barely enough in any to train proper men to carry on this work. 
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It took the atom bomb to 
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Indian your State would a rapid pace. 
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awaken the people to the potentialities of 
mass research in one project, and this project 
is one which is capable of destroying all 
life on this planet. If we could only awaken 
our people now to the potentialities of mass 
research for prolonging life and eliminating 
disease. It is within our power to do this, 
and I wonder whether we are going to meet 
that challenge. 

Finally the last step is cooperation of all 
agencies. The tuberculosis association can 
spearhead the drive, but the voluntary asso- 
ciations should work with the public agen- 
cies and with all community organizations 
for the improvement of health in the com- 
munity. Development of community health 
councils and full-time health nts 
vee pay big dividends and should head your 


Such a program as I have outlined is a long 
term program; one that may take years to 
accomplish. A program based on this outline 
cannot help but reduce the tuberculosis in- 
cidence in any community, and with patience 
and hard work it can be done. You people 
in Montana have come a long way. You 
have limited funds, large areas, few health de. 
partments and few tuberculosis associations, 
and you have great responsibilities. I am 
sure that you know better than I the weak- 
nesses and the strength in your present pro- 
gram, You like all of us are under 
a terrific load of taxation and unless tuber- 
culosis has struck in your own family or 
close to you, it is difficult sometimes to be- 
come really fired up in this campaign, and 
unless you get close to it and see at close 
hand what it does, it is just another appeal 
among hundreds for help. Everyone here, 
I am sure, feels that he is doing his part 
to eradicate this disease, but are you giving 
everything you have to this movement? A 
tuberculosis association is not a social organ- 
ization. It is a working group with the de- 
termination that nothing can stop its prog- 
ress toward preventing any more broken 
lives, broken families and the tragedies that 
go with tuberculosis. If Montana can 
out tuberculosis, so can the United States, 
and the reason we can do it is because each 
of you who are at the center of planning, 
thinking and working in your community, 
will have done your part to accomplish this 
job. 

Recently I saw a new patient just admit- 
ted to our hospital. She was a mother with 
three children. Her husband is a patient 
in the tuberculosis unit of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital and he is not going 
to live. This girl is desperately ill, and she, 
too, may not live. The children are scattered 
among relatives. This was a happy family 
only a few years ago, facing life with all 
the optimism of the world, and now what 
does life hold for any of them? Even the 
children have been infected. 

Not long ago I sat at the bedside of a 
young doctor who was dying from tuber- 
culosis. He had cured once before, but not 
long enough, and the demands made upon 
him from his country practice when he 
went back too soon, caused him to break 
again—and in spite of all we could do, he 
died. He left a widow and a son, and a 
community that needed and worshiped him. 

I have been at the bedside of many who 
were dying from tuberculosis, and as each 
one passed away, leaving brokenhearted 
friends and relatives, I have grown more bit- 
ter. Not one of these deaths was neces- 
sary. Every vne could have been prevented. 
They didn't have to catch tuberculosis, but 
they were exposed to it by someone else 


found and placed under treatment. 

Fifty thousand deaths a year, fifty thou- 
sand heartbroken families, all from a disease 
which can be controlled if we will do it. 
anyone can visit a tuberculosis ward in 
large general hospital and see in long ro 
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until it is no more? 


The Soil: Our Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, Farm and 
Home Week Agronomy Day, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans., Feb- 
ruary 3, 1950: 

.. Tee Som: Our Heagrrace 


to every acte of land still in need of 

the United States, the ld. 
the kind of cooperative leadership tha’ 
so well demonstrated here at Kansas 
College, where all of us whose agricultural 
work brings us into the State have the for- 


BIG CONSERVATION JOB TAKES TEAMWORK 


This conservation task we have set our- 
selves to is no simple one, as I am sure you 


Federal agencies; local 
spirited ‘individuals; and business interests 
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came a source of revenue for the mother 


Nation of all time has grown out of 
land in only a few generations. 

For 150 years we pursued an agricultural 
policy that contained too much of the habit 
of plow up, wear out, and move on to a new 
piece of land. There was too little thought 
of the day of reckoning that would surely 
come as the penalty for such spendthrift 
ways in the management of our irreplace- 


Because of our thriftless ways in 
our God-given heritage of productive 


fell heir to, we permitted half or 

the cropland of the United States to 

aged, chiefly by erosion—many millions 
acres so severely as not to be capable of fur- 
ther economic cultivation in the immediate 


THE SOIL-CONSERVATION ERA 


Fortunately, we now have entered a new 
agricultural era in the United States. This 
is the soil-conservation era, which, for the 
first time, finds conservation of land, water, 
forest, grass, cultivated crops, and wildlife 
intimately tied together and coordinated on 
the basis of land capability and need. This 
is a basic tenet of modern soil conservation, 
Any sound conservation program; intended 
to be permanent, must always be guided 
scientifically by the kind and needs of the 
land. Such a program requires the support 
of continuing research in order to give the 
land all the advantages of progress in science. 

We now can say, I believe—and events like 
this one here this week bear me out—that 
national policy and public thinking, with few 
exceptions, are agreed on the utter neces- 
sity of conserving these interlocking natu- 
ral resources. Research, education, surveys, 
scientific farm planning, and the successful 
application of conservation measures have 
brought us to a new concept of the impor- 
tance of land and, also, of the need for keep- 
ing the land permanently productive while 
in use. We are determined now to husband 
carefully what remains of our soil heritage. 


TREAT THE LAND ACCORDING TO CAPABILITY AND 
NEED 


Nature’s laws were so contrived that land, 


unable to see because of lack of understand- 
ing. This concept, I firmly believe, is of the 
order of importance with the discovery of the 

utility of the wheel and of fire. 
There was a time, as already indicated, 
luctive land was so plentiful, in 
and elsewhere over the earth, 
w no need for concern over the 
its decline. But that time is 
Nations, and even civilizations, have 
or perished, because of land im- 
misuse, neglect, and 

serious 
sound 
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of agriculture having to do with crop im- 
pr-vement, livestock development, and home 
betterment. Every bushel of wheat or corn 
comes from the soil and from nowhere else. 
Every pound of beef and pork and mutton 
comes from productive land and from no- 
where else. Good Kansas farm homes are 
just as attractive and comfortable as the 
acres around them are capable of yielding 
the necessities to provide for the luxuries 
which go to make up a prosperous and sat- 
isfying farm enterprise. So, conservation is 
our common concern—be we soil conserva- 
tionists, agronomists, educators, bankers, 

dealers, or housewives who shop 
Every man, 


machinery 

to supply the family table. 
woman, and child in Kansis and throughout 
the country depends on productive land for 
virtually all their food, as well as a large 
part of their clothing, and for all of their 
wood, leather, and many other necessities. 


necessary conservation work without 
technical assistance. 

8. That soil conservation costs more than 
it is worth, and that dollars-and-cents con- 
siderations are all that are at stake. 

4. That we have all the good land we need, 


_Sound soil and water conservation. 


WHAT MODERN SOIL CONSERVATION IS 

Modern soil conservation is based on sound 
land use and treatment of land with all the 
proven appropriate measures that are needed 
to keep it permanently productive while in 
use. It means terracing land that needs ter- 
racing; it means contouring, strip-cropping, 
and stubble-mulching the land as needed, 
along with supporting practices of crop ro- 
tations, cover and green manure crops, etc., 
wherever needed. It means gully control, 
stabilizing water outlets, building farm 
ponds, locating farm roads and fences on 
the contour, planting steep, erodible land to 
grass or trees, development of good pastures 
and ranges, and devoting good management 
to them after they have been developed. 

Modern soil conservation, moreover, con- 
sists of doing these and still other neces- 
sary things. Where land is too wet, modern 
soil conservation calls for drainage; if it is 
too dry, it calls for irrigation; if it is subject 
to wind erosion, it calls for wind-strippinz, 
tree planting, and stubble-mulch farming. 
If plant nutrients, lime, and the humus sup- 
ply of the soil have been depleted, it calls 
for fertilization and addition of lime and 
organic matter; if water soluble salts have 
accumulated in toxic quantities, it calls for 
drainage and leaching out of the salts by 
flooding. And modern soil conservation calls 
also for the use of the best of the most 
adaptable varieties of crops as well as the 
most efficient tools available to farmers. 

And, of course, an indispensable part of 
modern soil conservation is a supporting 
program of research, such as will provide 
for the welfare of the land at all times the 
advantages that progressive science can con- 
tribute. Also, a continuing, vigorous pro- 
gram of soil conservation education must be 
made a part of our teaching from kindergar- 
ten through college. Moreover, modern soil 
conservation calls for the maintenance of 
all effective work which is put on the land. 
In short, there is only one correct formula 
for doing the soil and water conservation 
job. That formula consists of treating the 
different kinds of land on a farm or ranch 
according to their individual need or condi- 
tion, and using each kind according to its 
capability for continued safe and economi- 
cal production. 


AGRONOMIC TECHNIQUES INDISPENSABLE TO SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


It is quite apparent, I think, that the most 
advanced agronomic information as well as 
sound engineering and hydrologic tech- 
niques are basic to carrying on this modern 
soil conservation. Such basic principles 
must be used in the management of the 


land, whether that land is growing row . 


crops, small grains, or grass. As all of you 
so well know, many crop failures by indi- 
vidual farmers can be traced directly to 
their failure to observe proved agronomic, 
engineering, and hydrologic principles in 
seedbed preparation, methods of planting, 
quality of adaptable seed, weed control, 
water control, or some other fundamental 
within their control that has to do with 
In most 
cases this information, as well as informa- 
tion on forestry and other specialties, has 
been developed through research and prac- 
tical experience. But we still are not get- 
ting it applied fast enough on enough farms. 
We know, too, that organic matter is im- 
portant to maintain or improve soil struc- 
ture; yet we have seen wheat grown continu- 
ously on some lands that should have the 
benefit of a grass-legume rotation. We have 
gone through two world wars, each empha- 
sizing the need for wheat; and Kansas has led 
all the States in meeting this need. At the 
same time, much Kansas soil shows the bad 
effects of continuous cropping w 
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growth; and, in the eastern areas particu- 
Jarly, measures like strip cropping, terraces, 
grassed waterways, and so on both to control 
erosion and conserve water. 

Then there are various related problems, 
such as the need of efficient drills that will 
seed mixtures of range grasses for regrassing 
the many thousands of acres that need to be 
in grass. And we need, in many areas, more 
seed-cleaning equipment for grass. Better 
distribution and storage facilities are essen- 
tial so that in years like 1948, when a large 
quantity of native grass seed was harvested, 
this seed can be stored safely until it is used. 
Price fluctuations in grass seed like brome 
can be hard on a producer if such facilities 
are not available. e 

GRATIFYING ADVANCEMENTS IN KANSAS 

I am not unfamiliar with some of the 
many things you have been doing out here 
in Kansas in the field of agronomy that are 
contributing so importantly to the progress 
of conservation farming. I am thinking, 


- for example, of the improved grass strains 


developed at the Soil Conservation Service 
Nursery here in cooperation with the State 
experiment station and the Kansas Crop Im- 
provement Association. The success story 
of your Auchenbach brome, for instance, is 
too widely known for me to need to discuss 
further its merits and how it is contributing 
so substantially to your grass-improvement 
program. The good work in maintenance of 
soil fertility and use of grass and legumes in 
crop rotations and the use of fertilizer, 
especially nitrogen on bromegrass to produce 
more seed, might be mentioned also. Your 
pure-seed development and seed-increase 
work likewise has been most important in 
these respects. . 

And I am sure that just about everybody 
in Kansas—along with a great many people 
elsewhere over the country—knows about 
the interesting and significant wind tunnel 
experiments here at the experiment sta- 
tion, in which we are cooperating under the 
1946 Research and Marketing Act. From 
what I have learned of this basic research on 
wind erosion control, begun late in 1947, I 
feel confident that most helpful information 
is going to corne of it in finding the most 
effective tillage, planting, and other methods 
adapted to representative soils subject to 
blowing. In this connection, if you haven't 
seen it, I recommend for your reading a little 
eight-page leaflet by the Soil Conservation 
Service, called Dust Storms Come From the 
Poorer Lands. 

“The most important thing we found out 
in this study about land fallure,” the leaflet 
points out, “was that most of the land that 
failed was poor land at the time it was first 
placed in cultivation. Likewise, it was 
learned that most of the abandoned land 
which was later reclaimed was a better class 
of land to start with. In other words, most 
of the dust storms of the thirties came from 
the poorer land. While some of the better 
land was abandoned during the 1930's and 
did blow to some extent, it was usually not 
severely and permanently damaged and was 
later reclaimed and placed back in cultiva- 
tion.” 


NEED TO COMPLETE NATIONAL LAND INVENTORY 


There you have in a nutshell what we are 
getting at when we so strongly urge going 
ahead with our land capability surveys as 
fast as we can. The primary objective of 
our broad program of conservation action is, 
of course, to bring conservation treatment at 
the earliest practicable date to every acre 
of land still needing it. But a primary 
requisite to achievement of such a goal is 
completion of the national land capability 
inventory at the earliest date facilities will 
permit—by 1956 if possible. This scientific, 
acre-by-acre inventory of the land is the 
foundation on which rests effective conserva- 
tion planning, treatment, and use of the 
land for the permanency of the land. 
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business so that commercial seedsmen can 
take over. 
The domesticated natives included such 


grass, smooth brome, Suiter’s grass (tall fes- 
cue), wild winter pea, vetch, blue lupine, and 
Hubam clover. 
OTHER AGRONOMIC CONSERVATION MEASURES 
The increased production of grass and 


received majo: em- 

ar stress on those for 

at the critical time of the year 
erosion, improve soil structure, 
soil supply of organic matter 
nitrogen, furnish grazing for livestock, 
green manure for a variety of crops. 
practice of strip cropping on sandy soils 
to wind erosion is being stressed as 
portant part of our program; and 
stubble-mulch farming in adaptable areas 
continues to be of major importance, in 
many districts being accepted as an indis- 
pensable practice of soil conservation. Our 
observation has been, too, that the avail- 
ability of improved equipment, as shown by 
the sale of larger numbers of subsurface 
tillage implements, and the interest shown 
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At the same time, pasture and range de- 
velopment and improvement continues as 
a fundamental part of our soil- and water- 
conservation work. Not only is the relation- 
ship between soil conservation and raising 
livestock a natural one, but this modern, 
progressive kind of farming likewise pro- 
motes the development of high-quality herds, 
Good cattle, sheep, or hogs and good pro- 
ductive land go together just as naturally 
as scrub stock goes with poor land. The 
-conservation farmer or rancher knows from 
experience that profits are increased when 
his abundance of economically produced feed 

_@nd forage are sent to market on the backs 

of quality animals. 

In a study the Soil Conservation Service 
made some time ago to find out what con- 
servation farming does to a farmer’s produc- 
tion, we got back some interesting and sig- 
nificant information as to the trend toward 
more grass crops and livestock. Here in Kan- 
sas, for instance, the 203 reporting farmers 
supplied these first-hand figures: An average 
increase of 15% percent in their hay and 
pasture acreage after developing their con- 
servation plans; a 28-percent increase in 
the number of dairy cows; an even greater 
increase in number of beef cattle; and also 
a big increase in poultry. I have been 
pleased to note that numerous Kansas soil- 
conservation districts have established seed 
plots in order to increase seed supplies of 
needed grasses and legumes. Also, that State 
Conservationist Fred Sykes reported last 


HOW CONSERVATION FARMING ‘PAYS 
Other studies, with uncounted individual 


illustrate, took a sample inventory to show 
1945 income from conservation-treated farms 
as compared to that from similar farms on 
which much less conservation work had been 
done. Reports were included from 1,872 rep- 
resentative farmers and ranchers, including a 
number of Kansas farmers. The over-all per 
acre increased income from soil conservation 
was $4.90. 

It is estimated, moreover, that in 1948 (the 
only year for which we have the figures) the 
Federal Government got back the entire 
amount spent by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and made a 77-percent profit besides in 
increased income taxes paid on increased re- 
turns as a result of farmers’ applying effective 
soil-conservation measures to their lands. 
This estimate was based on reports from dis- 
trict farmers all over the country. The gain 
included increased revenue received by re- 
tailers, processors, and -distributors who 
profited directly from handling the farm 
products involved. 

A great many public benefits are coming 
from conservation farming, as, for example, 
lessened flood damages and reduced siltation 
of reservoirs, streams, and harbors. Thus in 
our normal conservation work, as previously 
stated, the objective is to keep our agricul- 
tural land permanently productive while in 
use. In our flood control operations, more 
emphasis is put on the task of slowing down 
runoff. For both purposes, we terrace sloping 
land, plow it on the contour, strip crop it, 
control gullies, take steep, highly erodible 
land out of cultivation and put it under the 
protection of grass or trees, and so on. Pro- 
tection of farm water outlets with grass, pro- 
tection of grain land with stubbie-muich 
farming, and building up the fertility of the 
soil likewise aid both flood control and soil 
conservation operations. In watershed flood 
control work, of course, we go considerably 
further with special measures. 


WE MUST KEEP AT THE JOB 


So it is that we are going about the vital 
task of safeguarding our remaining soil heri- 
tage. We have been moving forward in this 
task at a quickening pace, and there is no 
good reason at all why we cannot continue to 
do so, depending on the availability of tech- 
nical and other manpower, machinery, and 
materials—and also good and persistent co- 
operation from every person and organization 
capable of doing anything worth while in aid 
of the program. I can’t say this too often, 

But we must keep steadily at the job of 
taking the best possible care of the land. 
There is no time or place for lagging or post- 
poning. It is my hope and expectation now, 
after a lifetime of effort in this direction, 
that our leaders will see to it that the pro- 
gram of soil conservation which is moving 
ahead with a remarkable degree of effective- 
ness, as a sound investment, and with greater 
speed than the public seems to be aware of, is 
safeguarded and continued. The attention 
given to this important matter by leading 
agricultural groups like your own gives me 
great encouragement in this hope. 


Progress in Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
IN THE caine sah eioeinibtelchiniands 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United 
States Soil Conservation Service, distin- 
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guished lecture series, University of Ar- 
oo Payetteville, Ark., March 7, 
Procress In Sor CONSERVATION 
(By H. H. Bennett) 
THE PROBLEM 


A prosperous and lasting agriculture de- 
pends on an adequate supply of productive 
land properly used and so protected from 
erosion that it will remain permanently pro- 
ductive. Without such a lasting agriculture, 
there can be no assurance of permanent 
prosperity, happiness, or peace anywhere on 
on earth. 

As long as people have enough productive 
land they can continue producing their food 
and fiber, and many of the raw materials of 
industry. If, on the other hand, the land 
is neglected or unwisely used, it will be 
wasted or severely damaged by erosion, and 
the certain consequences will be poverty, 
hunger, and national decline. That has 
been the tragic result in many of the world’s 
older agricultural areas. 

For these and other reasons lasting soil 
conservation is mandatory everywhere. It is 
mandatory here in America, if our Nation— 
our civilization—is to avoid tragic decline, 
economically, socially, nutritionally. 


LAND SUPPLY 


We now have left in the United States ap- 
proximately 460,000,000 acres of good land, 
counting all that is in cultivation and all 
that can be brought into cultivation by irri- 
gation, drainage, and other feasible means. 

In recent years we have been using for crop 
production and rotational pasture around 
three hundred fifty to four hundred militon 
acres annually. Something over 70,000,000 
acres of this farmed area is unfavorable for 
use as cropland and should be diverted to 
grass or trees. 

And all but about 100,000,000 acres of the 
460,000,000 acres of good land is susceptible 
to severe damage by erosion, waterlogging, 
and floods. Such hazards can be overcome 
only through mcdern soil conservation and 
flood-control operations. This means that 
the soil conservation work must be scien- 
tifically fitted to the land according to kind 
and need and the flood,control done all the 
way from the crests of enclosing divides on 
down to the main channels of the watershed 
drainage systems. 


SOLUTION OF THE LAND PROBLEM 


Solution of the land problem calls for the 
use of every acre of every farm and ranch 
throughout the Nation according to the kind 
of land and the needs of the land. This is 
a physical requirement that cannot be 
avoided. And there is no need to avoid it, 
since there are always safe uses to which 
land can be put in order to keep production 
within the limits of market requirements. 

This may sound simple, but carrying it out 
is not everywhere a simple matter by any 
means. It means, among many other things, 
that some of the acres devoted to cultivated 
crops should be permanently turned to grass 
or trees and that other acres will sometimes 
need to be planted, at least temporarily, to a 
protective cover of grass. It means also that 
all land, whether used for crops, grazing, 
timber, or wildlife, must be adequately and 
permanently protected. 

Unfortunately many millions of acres are 
not being used wisely in this country—and 
in most other countries. They are not being 
used according to natural capability and are 
not being protected with essential conserva- 
tion measures. As a consequence many mil- 
lions of acres here and elsewhere are eroding 
or are being damaged by waterlogging, accu- 
mulation of alkali, and in other ways. In 
some parts of the world land its still being 
permitted to decline in productivity or to be 
ruined for further cultivation faster than it 
is being safeguarded with conservation 
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ground to solve their land and water prob- 
lems. Without such assistance, they cannot 
successfully bring their agriculture to full 
fruition. 


tifically planned and properly executed con- 
servation for each field, each farm, 
and each watershed will give the needed per- 
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ms having to do with but 
major soil conservation 

will be necessary for him to have 
mcy in engineering, 

y, and land science. Few 


at the correct solution and get the best re- 
turns from their conservation efforts. 
Whether the actual conservation opera- 
tions are carried out by farmers or by con- 
tractors, there is no substitute for accurate 
knowledge of the land and its needs. Ill- 
advised or half-way conservation measures 


There is no substitute for quality and jom- 
pleteness in the protection, development, im- 


used according to its individual capabilities 
and treated according to its needs; because 
each acre of land, like each human being, is 
different from any other acre. To get the 
best from it, it must be handled in just the 


to its specific physical peculiari- 
if we are to properly conserve, develop, 
water and land resources of that 
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serious disruption of the economy of a 
people? 

The answer to the last question is “Yes.” 

As to the steps which give the greatest 
promise of success in protecting and develop- 
our farm lands, there are several. No 
one of them, however, seems adequate 
to bring about the desired results, 
m most land. It is the appropriate 
jon of essential steps which pro- 
the greatest assurance of accomplish- 
end we want. 
ng the more impcrtant things that 
d be done at the earliest possible time 
country are the following: 

1. Set up a timetable for the establish- 
ment of those basic measures needed for 
the conservation of our soil and water re- 
sources, according to capability of the land 
and availability and need of the water. 

2. Adjust research in conservation to spe- 
cific problems encountered in field work and 
intensify research on these pressing 
problems. 

3. Encourage and promote a comprehen- 
sive program of conservation education 
though all available educational agencies 
and institutions. 

4. Complete land-capability surveys of the 
country and analyze the information to pro- 
vide land facts heeded for future farm plan- 
ning and action, and for other programs, 
such as a sound basis for farm credit, farm- 
land assessments, etc. 

5. Encourage continued organization of 
soil-conservation districts, in order to devel- 
op conservation programs with local leader- 
ship and direction. 

6. Improve the conservation credit struc- 
ture. 


iytia 


Progress in Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, United 
States Soil Conservation Service, distin- 
guishei lecture series, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark., March 7, 
1950: : 

Procress in Sor, CONSERVATION 
(By H. H. Bennett) 
PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 

From every conceivable angle of consid- 
eration—economic, social, cultural, public 
health, national defense—conservation of 
natural resources is an objective on which 
all should agree. It is also a need which 
all should recognize. The public—our so- 
ciety as a whole—has a vital stake and, 
therefore, an enduring responsibility in these 
resources. Exercise of the public responsi- 
bility in the sustainment of agricultural 
land is of such obvious importance to the 
general welfare of all people, it would seem 
that an adequate program of soil conser- 
vation and prudent use of water would al- 
ways be the first order of business in all 
nations. 

With the understanding that can be de- 
veloped through education, there should be 


out of ignorance and the common error of 
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suasion and cooperation.. There have been, “i ‘other w 
however, many instances where farmers have 
not brought themselves immediately into 
active cooperation in this conservation pro- 
gram. Delays have resulted from such action 
usually cleared up through the educational 
Under State laws many of the soil-conser 
vation districts have been given legal author- 
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are vitally concerned with the conservation 
use of lands within their bound- 


final disposition of lands which cannot be 
placed under effective conservation use while 
in private ownership. 

Each district, with whatever assistance is 
available, could determine what lands need 


ever, since the districts have very limited 
authority or ability to raise funds, any ac- 
tivity involving the purchase and improve- 
ment of any significant acreage would prob- 
ably have to be financed by other public 
agencies. The agency or agencies best able 
the district in such activities would 
on the magnitude of the job, the 
of purchase, the best future use of 
, and other factors. Present sources 
assistance include county, State, and Fed- 
conservation agencies having authority 
y land. 
some instances it may be advisable to 
purchase and improve submarginal agricul- 
lands in furtherance of flood contro! 
In this connection it may be 
desirable to have flood-control legislation 
provide more adequate authority for the 
management and disposition of acquired 
lands. In any event, after development or 
satisfactory improvement, it would be de- 
sirable, in. most instances, to transfer title 
or management authority to state or local 
soil conservation districts in 
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2. The apparent abundance of good land 
for so many generations gave rise to a care- 
less and prodigal attitude. There were no 
prevailing attitudes to cause a landowner to 
take care of his land or even be concerned 
abcut maintaining its productivity. New 
land, everybody thought, could almost always 
be had somewhere else. 

3. Even in modern times our leaders have 
too often had little or no personal knowledge 
or understanding of the land. They have 
been trained in law, medicine, finance, trade, 
philosophy, astronomy, military science, eco- 
nomics, political economy, education, or 
some field other than agriculture, and espe- 
cially that vitally important part of agricul- 
ture having to do with maintenance of the 
agricultural base—the productive land. 
With few exceptions, until recent years, they 
had had neither the training nor the incen- 
tive to look searchingly at the landscape 
around them and understand what was hap- 
pening to it. The ancient and unchallenged 
myth of land plenty came down to them, too, 
across the ages and was unfortunately 
accepted as truth. 

4. In many parts of the world too much 
of the land traditionally has been in the 
hands of inexperienced, untrained operators. 
During recent years, this situation has 
changed for some countries, fortunately for 
the better. However, over most of the world, 
land is still being used by men with little 
specialized or adequate training for the job. 
Too many land users have operated on a 
trial-and-error basis and have been influ- 
enced predominately by habits handed down 
from the past, whether good or bad. Some 
have placed greater faith in superstition 
than in science. In short, the most precious 
natural resource on earth in many parts 
of the world has habitually been in the 
charge of those who often have had no 
greater qualifications for the trusteeship 
than the coincidence of inheritance or of 
birth on the land. 

5. Too few farms have produced surplus 
capital for the owner over a period of years. 
On the contrary, the farm much too often 
has been no better than a marginal sub- 
sistence enterprise. Even in the United 
States the farmer rarely has had the personal 
resources or training to undertake research 
or seek out technological improvements. He 
has generally been almost wholly dependent 
on outside help, from Government or pri- 


6. Our agricultural scientists failed almost 
completely, for the most part, over bygone 
years, to recognize land for what it is—an 
important and complex resource. Too often 
they considered soil permanent and synony- 
mous with land. As a result of this error, 
both agriculture and the land suffered. Soil 
is but one part of the land. For all prac- 

land must be regarded in 
terms of all its component parts of soil, slope, 
climate, susceptibility to depreciation by 
erosion and other processes of deterioration. 
Some geologists saw very clearly what was 
going on, as N, 8. Shaler and T. C. Chamber- 
lin, but no one drove ahead to get necessary 
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taking place on the land. It was primarily 
interested in the process of soil formation, 
in soil classification, and in the mapping of 
soil types; in the chemical and physical com- 
position of soils; the health and breeding 
of divestock; improvements in strains of 
crops; and in modernization of machinery 
and equipment. All of this was important 
and beneficial, but it did lead to serious 
neglect of the capital stock of agriculture 
and the source of agricultural production— 
the land itself. 

7. In agriculture as in other enterprises, 
we often have waited until we were sick be- 
fore calling the doctor. We did not practice 
preventive medicine, and now we must try 
to cure a malady—erosion—that has gotten 
into our system and weakened the land and 
ourselves. 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


It is my conviction that the farmer-voted 
and farmer-managed soil conservation dis- 
tricts, through which the Soil Conservation 
Service makes available virtually all of its 
technical and certain other assistance to 
landowners and operators, represent the 
greatest land movement of all time. It is 
through these democratic units of State 
government that the soil and water con- 
servation job on the fa~m lands of the Nation 
is being done in an effective and lasting 
mariner—as never before achieved anywhere. 

The districts are in an ideal position for 
the landowners and operators to work togeth- 
er and take advantage of counsel and assis- 
tance of one another, as well as of other 
local, State, Federal, and private sources. 

Back at the time when the districts were 
getting under way, I never would have be- 
lieved that in the short space of a dozen 
years—starting in 1937—every one of the 48 
States, as well as our Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii and insular possessions of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, would have en- 
acted these district laws, so promptly taken 
advantage of by the landholders. More 
than three-fourths of the Nation’s farms are 
now within the boundaries of the nearly 
2,200 soil-conservation districts already es- 
tablished, by what usually has been the 
overwhelmingly favorable vote of the land- 
owners themselves. The districts now cover 
nearly 1,200,000,000 acres, including more 
than three-fourths of the Nation’s farm 
land. Nine States are completely covered 
by districts and many others nearly covered. 
Up to July 1, 1949 (the beginning of the 
present fiscal year), farmers and techni- 
cians of the Soil Conservation Service, work- 
ing together out on the agricultural lands 
of the country, in soil-conservation dis- 
tricts alone, had: prepared cooperatively 
some 800,000 complete soil conservation 
farm plans. These plans covered by that 
date over 200,000,000 acres, of which more 
than 100,000,000 acres had been treated with 
conservation measures in whatever combi- 
nations were required to give adequate pro- 
tection to the land. 

GROUP ACTION 


Not only are farmers in soil-conservation 
districts becoming more neighborly and 
helpful to one another in conservation 
work, but groups of farmers, living in more 
or less compact neighborhoods within dis- 
tricts are contributing in a most encourag- 
ing manner toward speeding up conserva- 
tion work by planning together and work- 

together, loaning one another machinery 
seed, and cooperating in other ways. 
groups are normally bound together 
ties of neighborliness and common in- 
ts. The groups usually range from 4 or 
5 or 20 families, sometimes more. 
Soil Conservation Service is now work- 
th some thirty thousand of these nat- 
groups. An increasing number of gov- 
bodies of soil-conservation districts 
ling that it is comparatively easy to 
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deavored, to do all within his power to make 
effective what he calls his logical radicalism 
but that he worked persistently to make the 
Federal Reserve System an important tool 
with which to effect his aims. Said Eccles 

: “Unlike Hamlet, I did not curse 
my fate that I was born to set the world 
aright. I had asked my questions for 3 
years, reached what I thought were true an- 
swers, and, never being given to modesty, 
I felt that those answers could set the world 
aright if only men in high places listened to 


* 
28 


of the characteristics of the Eccles 
is that while it shows his efforts to 
the eral Reserve System an integral 
ism and of Executive poli- 
scattered through it passages 
of the independence of the 
. For example, from page 270: “The 
real security against these forces [po- 
of the moment]—all of 
ich aim to get the short-run benefits at 
price of long-run trouble—lies in a sin- 
strong, independent, nonpolitical, but 
body [Board of Governors] that 
attract to its membership the best 
in the land; that would have the re- 
of the country as do the Federal courts 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
would have continuity in its position 
pendence; that, because of this, could 
decisions free from the political winds 
call for expedient decisions rather than 
right ones in the field of monetary and credit 
From page 254: “But Roosevelt 
me that such action would be 
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Brown bill}, the President called in one of 
his secretaries. As if to quiet my doubts as 
to what he would do, after more than 2% 
years of indecision on this point [of bank 
unification], he dictated in my presence a 
memorandum to Senator Wagner. * * * 

“It was with a buoyant mood that I left 
the White House that day.” 

From page 289: “On July 9, 1936, I called 
at the White House and presented this issue 
[of changing reserve requirements] to Roose- 
velt, though under the Banking Act of 1935 
the Board could change the required reserve 
without his approval. Yet I felt the country 
would hold him responsible for whatever was 
done. Therefore, as the liaison officer be- 
tween the Board and the President, I ex- 
plained why we proposed to order a 50-per- 
cent increase in the required reserve.” 

From 292: “I insisted that he 
[Morgenthau] and I see the President be- 
fore anything was done. * * * 

“I assured the President that if in a week's 
time we did not stabilize the price of Gov- 
ernment securities through open-market 
operations, I would be the first to favor what 
Morgenthau wanted done. * * * Roose- 
velt gave me the week's grace for which I 
asked. 

“Thereafter new instructions were sent to 
the New York Reserve Bank |the agency 
which executes the orders of the Federal 
Open Market Committee] which could not 
be misinterpreted.” 

From one of his letters to the President 
(p. 317): “If the Secretary of the Treasury 
were to make a public address very shortly 
explaining the soundness of this case, it 
would pave the way for others to follow 
up. 

“Once he has presented the case officially 
for the administration, it will be much easier 
for the rest of us to follow up, acting un- 
der his leadership and avoiding the appear- 
ance of dissension within the ranks or en- 
croachment upon the Treasury's domain.” 

From his page 318: “My associates on the 
Board of Governors strongly opposed my get- 
ting any further involved in a counterat- 
tack on the views expressed by Senator Brrp. 
They said that I would drag the whole Re- 
serve System into a partisan political fight 
and thereby destroy its role as an independ- 
ent agency. To this I replied that I should 
continue to join issues with Senator Brrp— 
not for the sake of defending the political 
fortunes of the President, but to defend the 
economic ideas that had brought me to 
Washington and kept me there so long. 
Furthermore, in doing this, I would try 
to make it clear that I was expressing my 
own views and not those of the Board.” 

From his page 320: “I had not yet left 
the radio station after the broadcast when 
a call came to me from the White House, 
Steve Early was at the other end. 

“ ‘Marriner,’ he said, ‘I want you to know 
how much the boss appreciated your speech. 
Here you are, with much less reason to stand 
up for him than many others, yet you were 
the only one who did it.’” 

From his page 355: “Long before the re- 
port [to Congress by the Federal Advisory 
Council, Reserve Board, and presidents of 
the Reserve banks, page 353] was made pub- 
lic, I had shown it to the President and ex- 
plained it was a substitute for the blast the 
Federal Advisory Council wanted to issue 
{a statement, says Eccles, page 353, ‘that 
raked administration and Reserve policies 
from stem to stern’}.” 

From a letter to the President, January 
17, 1941 (p. 357): “Unless I have the benefit 
of guidance that only you can give to us 
here, the confused situation makes for com- 
plete frustration and t. Af- 
ter 7 years of battling for New Deal objectives, 
I do not propose to give in to the banker 
viewpoint, and I feel a deep sense of injustice 
at any such false imputation.” 
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When Eccles reaches his chapter on “A 
House Divided,” beginning on page 382, of a 
book containing 499 pages, he reveals how 
the Board of Governors had fallen under the 
domination of the Treasury. Said he (p. 
382): “By the fall of 1943 my work in Wash- 
ington had largely settled down to a routine 
administrative job. The pattern of war fi- 
nance had been firmly established by the 
Treasury; the Federal Reserve merely exe- 
cuted Treasury decisions.” 

Up to this point—in general—he had 
worked to make the Federal Reserve System 
an integral part of New Deal policies; and, 
as a part of such effort, he had attempted to 
dominate Treasury policies. Failing in the 
latter, and finding instead that the Federal 
Reserve System. as a result of his policies, 
was at that time geared to, and in high de- 
gree controlled by, Treasury policies, he be- 
gan to rebel. This rebellion seemed to find 
its first outlet, as revealed by the book, in his 
efforts to unify the banks of this country— 
that is to force all State commercial banks 
into the Federal Reserve System. 

From his page 384: “Shortly after Roose- 
velt returned from the Tehran Conference, 
I had a chance to discuss Federal Reserve 
matters with him. I told him that the 
Board of Governors had come to have few 
or no responsibilities beyond the discharge 
of mechanical duties, and that under these 
circumstances there seemed little point in 
my remaining on the Board once my term 
expired, in February 1944.” 

From his page 421: “Theoretically there 
should be no clash between these two ob- 
jectives {the functions of the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System], but one did arise 
after the war over the continuance of the 
cheap-money policy of the wartime period 
ce” heavy deficit financing. This conflict 
has continued up to the present time. * * * 

“With the end of the war in sight, I felt 
that the fixed pattern of rates used to 
finance our huge war expenditures was no 
longer justified; that the Federal Reserve 
should adopt monetary and credit policies 
appropriate to postwer conditions in the 
economy rather than policies, which the 
Treasury desired, that were based solely on 
the cost of carrying the public debt.” 

From his page 422: “But the suggestion 
of change stirred up a hornets’ nest of op- 
position in Treasury circles. * * * In- 
deed, it was the continued domination of 
Treasury policy by a Morgenthau staff, with 
its chronic bias for cheap money in all sea- 
sons, that lay at the source of this and many 
other difficulties.” 

From his page 424: “The Secretary of the 
Treasury [Vinson] implied that we were 
proposing to stage a sit-down strike in re- 
fusing to carry out Treasury policy. On the 
other hand, it was clear that if we carried 
out Treasury policy we would default on 
the obligations Congress imposed on the 
Reserve System in the field of money and 
credit.” 

From his page 425: “As I now look back 
over this period when I was Chairman of 
the Board of Governors, I regret that the 
Federal Reserve did not take a more inde- 
pendent position despite Treasury resist- 
ance. There was no justification for our 
continued support of the Treasury's war- 
time cheap-money policy.” 

Prom his page 430: “Secretary Snyder 
correctly insisted that the field of money 
and credit was the primary responsibility of 
the Reserve Board and that I should speak 
for the Board and not for the administra- 
tion when the President’s inflation-control 
program was considered by Congress.” 

Prom his page 431: “The Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, then under the 
chairmanship of Senator Taft, was the first 
congressional body to hold hearings on the 
President’s message. * * * HadIbeenin 
any way sensitive to political currents, I 
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solvency of the currency. There- acceptance. For this reason, it has a prac- 


Tepe ALTE SHE 
d ( vit 


i 


and 
Department, and that they should fur- 
receive advice from such bodies as the 
Advisory Council, the representatives 
American Bankers Association, the 
of Economic Advisers, etc., but, after 
having received advice and information from 
all available sources, the decision as to policy 
must be made by the Board on their own 
responsibility, and it should be of such a 
kind as will carry out the principal purpose 
or which central banks are responsible. 
“No, the Board should not blame either 


gigs 
Ly 


the protection and preservation of the 
vency and integrity of the veonie’s 


” 


Considering that the Eccles policies im- 


purchasing power of the dollar, the follow- 
ing statement from his page 476 provides 
stratige reading indeed: “The dollar must be 
defended. To do otherwise would be a great 
” 
tragedy. 
ECCLES EMBRACES THE UNDERCONSUMPTION 
THEORY OF BUSINESS RECESSIONS 
. Examples of the endorsement by Eccles of 
the underconsumption theory of the busi- 
recessions of 1929-33 and 1937-38 are 


|} Page 77: “The time came (in 1929) when 


sumption when judged in terms of the real 

‘world instead of the money world.” 

}+ Page 184: “I prepared a memorandum for 

the President. It addressed itself to the old 

question of how consumer income and ex- 
could be increased to a size that 


tical importance, perhaps out of proportion 
to its scientific content. 

of the more fantastic schemes 
for sharing wealth and of such movements 
as the Townsend Plan, but it furnished the 
momentum behind much that is most char- 
acteristic of the New Deal.” 

In discussing what he calls “Naive Under- 
consumption Theories,” Estey says (p. 250): 
“The simplest form of the underconsumption 
theory is that the economic system cannot 
distribute enough purchasing power to en- 
able the output of industry to be sold at a 
price that will cover costs (including a rea- 
sonable profit).” Although there are varie- 
ties of the underconsumption theory, it 
seems that, in the main, the Eccles variety is 
that referred to by Estey. 

If Eccles. should. conclude. that he had 
adequate support for his belief in the ac- 
curacy and adequacy of his underconsump- 
tion theory of business recessions because 
Keynes and his followers also embraced an 
underconsumption theory, it would be this 
reviewer's opinion that if Eccles would study 
the contentions of Keynes and the relevant 
facts he would find that Keynes, in his book, 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest, 
and Money, produced a piece of deductive 
reasoning rather than a series of conclrsicns 
resting upon supporting evidence. Keynes 
used an underconsumption theory in his ex- 
planation of the business recession of 1929- 
33, but he had no tenable theory of busi- 
ness cycles. He confused symptoms 0° a 
business recession with causal factors. What 
he did was to dress up a. layman's under- 
consumption theory in a scientific jargon 
and attempt to pass it off as science. Factual 
evidence to support his basic theories ap- 
pears to be lacking and, insofar as it exists, 
it refutes them. The highly experienced and 
reputable staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which organization has 
probably collected the mosi evidence and 
provided the most scholarly analyses of the 
evidence on, and theories of, business fluctu- 
ations, have not been able to support Keynes 
or the underconsumption theory cf bus‘ness 
cycles or recessions. * 

Said Dr. Arthur FP. Burns in his booklet, 
Economic Research and the Keynesian 
Thinking of Our Times (National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, June 1946), page 20: “Since 
Keynes works with an artificially simplified 
business cycle, it is not surprising that his 
explanation collides with the facts.of experi- 
ence.” Burns continues (p. 21): “Keynes’ 
adventure in business cycle theory is by no 
means exceptional. Fanciful ideas about 
business cycles are widely entertained both by 
men of affairs and by academic economists. 
That is inevitable as long as the problem is 
attacked on a speculative level, or if statistics 
serve merely as a casual check on specula- 
tion. To develop a reliable picture of the 
business cycle of actual life it is necessary 
to study with fine discrimination the his- 
torical records of numerous economic activi- 
ties—not merely investment, or employment, 
or public ‘finances, or banking operations, 
but all these and many others.” Work of 
the proper type in this field, says Burns (p. 
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doubtless would have found himself dealing 
with a multiude of causal factors, leading 
to the crash of 1929, reaching far beyond the 
simple and generally untenable undercon- 
sumption theory which he (Eccles) has ad- 
vanced. In any event Silberling did not 
find an underconsumption theory adequate 
as a basic explanation of the crash of 1929. 

The underconsumption theory (or theo- 
ries) has a long history. In general, it is a 
basic doctrine in the philosophy of Socialists 
and almost invariably gives rise to programs 
for redistribution of wealth and government 
dictatorship in hich degree—all character- 
istics of the Eccles programs. 

As a part of his underconsumption theory 
Eccles embraced the oversaving theory. Up 
to the crash of 1929 there was, he contends, 
teo much thrift and not enough spending. 

Page 74: “We did not as a nation consume 
more than we produced. Far from it. We 
were excessively thrifty.” 

Page 75: “This vast effort [construction of 
buildings, reads, etc., prior to 1929] was not 
the work of a profligate economy. It was the 
result of an economy that in the aggregate 
was, if anything, too thrifty.” 

Page 83: “The difficulty is that we were 
not sufficiently extravagant as a nation.” 

As one looks at the installment buying 
and the great volume of private debt accu- 
mulated prior to the crash of 1929 and at 
how these debtors suffered when a period of 
adverse economic conditions arrived, the lack 
of foundation for the Eccles notion that we 
were too thrifty and did not spend enough 
would seem to be obvious. 

“Thrift. and economy,” say. Eccles (p. 83), 
“means less. consumption.” The facts seem 
clearly to contradict that contention. They 
appear to be that. no individual or nation 
gets into trouble through the practice of 
thrift and economy, that it is by thrift and 
economy that people grow prosperous, and 
that it is from debt that cannot be repaid 
that serious trouble arises. 

Says Eccles (p. 20): “Later on, too, I was 
to challenge in a direct way a further belief 
held by my father and his friends that there 
would always be a shortage of capital in the 
land and that therefore saving was a guod 
in itself.” The answer to that is that so 
long as capital bears a price it is scarce; and 
so long as there is a positive rate of interest 
there is a scarcity of loanable funds. It 
seems safe to assume that Mr. Eccles has not 
yet seen a situation in this country or abroad 
in which capital has ceased to bear a price 
or a positive interest rate ceased to exist. 
It was his father, not he, who was correct in 
his contention. 

Perhaps the explanation of the fact that 
Eccles developed or embraced theories which 
careful scholars over a period of many years 
have been unable to substantiate or have 
repeatedly demonstrated to be false is sup-_ 
plied by him in his statement (p. 82) that 
“Wherever possible I preached the doctrine 
I formulated over a period of months.” 


ECCLES EMBRACES THE THEORY OF A COMPENSA- 
TORY ECONOMY 


On page 79, Eccles sets forth his theory as 
to “A policy of adequate governmental out- 
lays at a time when private enterprise is cur- 
tailing its expenditures.” 

Page 252: “The Government must be the 
compensatory agent in this economy; it must 
unbalance its budget during deflation and 
create surpluses in periods of great business 
activity.” 

Page 257: “* * * The primary empha- 
sis of my own thinking was on the use of 
the tax instrument as a major device for 
achieving economic balance.” 

Eccles does not recognize the bankruptcy 
of the theory of the compensatory economy 
as revealed in the fact that it has been 
chiefly a one-direction program involving 

te Government spending and waste, 
and deficits for all but three fiscal years since 
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The recovery of April—July 1933, under a 

policy of economy, was sharp. 


ginning in 1929, started in July 1932 before 
the planners could throw their disturbing 
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danger of forgetting, at times, that what is 
not produced cannot be consumed. The link 
between effort and reward has been weak- 


encouraged the tendency to run to Govern- 
ment for protection against the ordinary as 
well as the extraordinary hazards of enter- 
prise. 


* There are a few perhaps more 
defined lessons which may be drawn 


the symbols of stability. Another 

that it is just as difficult for human beings 
government as it is for their fellow crea- 
ures elsewhere, to formulate long-range 
plans for a future in which the apparently 


Psychological as well as economic, and, sec- 
ondly, that for many years to come we shall 
have little need of the philosophies and prac- 
tices of the dismal thirties.” 

Said Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, in his Gold for 
Europe (Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1950, p. 3): “As a result (of ‘the disas- 
trous attempts to direct economy by legal 
and administrative interference with the 
currency structure,’ p. 2), all international 
trade is involved today in a permanent crisis 
which keeps all politicians and economists 
fighting for breath. Anyone who lived 
through those happy days before the First 
World War—when the international ex- 
change of goods took place without friction 
under the free play of private enterprise, 
and when the state confined itself to a 


tinual government interference simply re- 
sults in the dampening down of all enter- 
prise on the part of those engaged in trade. 
The efforts of businessmen, formerly con- 


Eccles. His cure for what these men regard 
much interference and mismanage- 
by Government is more interference 
more management by Government. 
les book does not reveal a realiza- 
part that there is a vast differ- 


it 
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tober 27, 1933 (pp. 129-130), “represented 
the end-phase of an organization, both eco- 
nomic and political, which has existed about 
150 years the world over.” 
book reveals that Eccles had become 
htened and had lost faith in the alleged 
virtues of private enterprise, free markets, 
a fixed monetary standard, and a redeemable 
He states (p. 84) that the presi- 
dent of a western railroad had said of him: 
“Poor Eccles, he must have had so terrible 
a time with his banks that he is losing his 
mind.” And that another associate had re- 
marked: “All of us know you are overwrought 
by the general economic situation.” But 
those remarks were recorded in the book not 
because Eccles supposed there could be any 
accuracy in them, but as examples of his 
belief that their authors lacked vision and 
were thoroughly wrong in not being as ex- 
cited and as ready as he to become “logical 
radicals.” The teachings of the past as to 
the virtues of freedom for the individual, 
for private enterprise, and for markets, with 
the Government acting as an umpire rather 
than as a manager, producer, and distribu- 
tor, were no longer valid in the opinion of 
Eccles, and should be discarded. The Gov- 
ernment, he in effect contended, needed to 


+ become the people’s boss—to apportion the 


people’s income between investment and ex- 
penditures, to distribute purchasing power 
(p. 130), to juggle the Federal budget, cur- 
rency, and taxes to accomplish the 

deemed desirable by the Government plan- 
ners and managers. 

The book seems to show no concern on the 
part of Eccles regarding the dangers in a 
huge bureaucracy which feeds upon the peo- 
ple and wastes their substance. There is no 
fear, apparently, that the tax and debt load 
can become so heavy as to be destructive. 

While Eccles stresses the desirability of 


+ maintaining full employment, he does not 


deal with the question as to how that aim 
can be fulfilled and how at the same time 
the purchasing power of the currency can 
be preserved. Said W. T. G. Hackett, cited 
above, on this point: “The theories of 
Planned stability, while offering us a for- 
mula for full employment, have yet to come 
up, in practice, with a recipe for full em- 
ployment plus a dependable dollar.” He re- 
marked further: “Thus I leave with you 
* * © the great unsolved problem of full- 
employment economics. How can we main- 
tain full employment and at the same time 
evolve wage which by their tie-in 
with productivity will help to maintain the 
value of the wage earner’s dollar?” Eccles 
shows himself to be unaware of the funda- 
mental issue pointed out by Mr. Hackett. 
Similarly, while Eccles insists (p. 400) that 
“the basic long-range problem * * * [is] 
to avoid deflation by a flow of 
necessary purchasing power to those who 
would use it to increase their standard of 
living,” he does not face the problem of how 
deflation is to be avoided, once a boom de- 
velops, without embarking upon a policy of 


than Government controls, such as tax poli- 
cies to reduce “idle savings” and to “induce 
more spending,” and the employment of war- 
time controls. 

There appears to be no recognition of the 
fact, or of the significance of it, that the 
deep depression of the 1930's was practically 
world-wide and that it engulfed the many 
countries involved regardless of their form 
of government or of the extent to which the 
various gover nmeuts regulated or partici- 
pated in activities in which private enter- 
prise would operate if free to do so. ' 

At no place in the book is concern ex- 
pressed over the extent to which government 
management of our people and economy has 
engulfed the ly relatively free people 
of this Nation. The significance of that ap- 
parent lack of concern over this trend of 
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t lack of scientific definition— 


On page 263, writes of wealthy stock- 
holders evading their fair share of taxation 
without specifying what the standard of 
fairness is. He does not indicate whether 


objective standard of fairness, but he ap- 
pears to accept the progressive rate as proper 
without indicating how high the rate could 
go before it becomes unfair. Nor does he 
indicate who is to determine, and on what 


On page 372, he writes of the equality 
of sacrifice implicit in a certain tax program, 
but he does not define equality of sacrifice 
or demonstrate how such a concept, after 
precise definition, could be applied. 

On page 382, he writes of a stable econ- 

omy but does not define the term. He per- 
haps comes closest to a definition of what 
he means by a stabilized economy, on page 
394, when he writes of the Government 
helping to sustain and stabilize it (the econ- 
omy) at a high expanding level of pros- 
perity. But sustain and stabilize and high, 
as used in that sentence, are all vague con- 
cepts. 
On page 393, he writes of using fiscal and 
monetary measures “for the purpose of main- 
taining economic stability through maximum 
production and employment.” No one can 
know what “maximum production and em- 
ployment” mean and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that unusually heavy production 
and employment, as in time of war, cuuld 
hardly mean “economic stability” in any use- 
ful or desirable sense. 

Also on page 393, he writes that “the Fed- 
eral Government has a large measure of 
responsibility for maintaining a satisfactory 
level of business activity and employment.” 
Satisfactory to whom? And where in the 
Constitution is such responsibility specified? 

On pages 466-67, he writes: “The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar can be defended only 
when the amount of money available to 
those who would spend it, including the 
Government, does not exceed the supply of 
goods and services available.” How does 
one count the supply of goods and services 
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EMOTIONS VERSUS INTELLECT AND PRINCIPLES 
VERSUS PERSONALITIES 

The Eccles book is replete with expres- 
sions denoting emotion whereas the method 
of science calls for the use of the intellect. 
When mind replaces emotion, the writer uses 
such expressions as “it appears,” “it seems,” 
“the evidence seems to show,” “it is my 
opinion”—words implying judgment based 
upon evidence. Running heavily through- 
out the book are such expressions as “I feel,” 
“I felt." While in some cases it is clear 
that he uses the expression “I feel” as syn- 
onymous with “I believe”—which it is not— 
in many instances the expression “I feel” 
accurately reflects an emotional, rather than 
an intellectual, basis for the observation 
made. 

Personalities occupy an important place 
in the book. Whereas the scientist en- 
deavors to deal with issues in an impersonal 
manner, much of the writing in this book 
is in the area of personalities. The fact 
that the index is built on persons rather 
than on issues suggests the importance of 
persons as compared with issues in the mind 
of Mr. Eccles. 

Those persons sympathetic with his pro- 
grams or who aided him are praised; those 
that disagreed with him are described or 
characterized in caustic terms. The follow- 
ing are samples: 

“As one listened to what they [character- 
ized as spokesmen for creditors}, and the 
business leaders said, it seemed that a moth 
fiying out of one mouth flew into a second 
one and nourished it” (p. 93). 

oy Jefferson Coolidge [Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury], a Boston banker, 
whose economic concepts, I was to discover, 
belonged to the previous era” (p. 137). 

“Relations with encrusted cid-timers in 
the Reserve System were complicated by an 
undercurrent of uncertainty as to what the 
Senate ultimately would do [about the ap- 
pointment of Eccles as Chairman of the 
Board of Governors]” (p. 187). 

“You can tell your banker friends to go 
to hell” (p. 199). 

“Spahr gained the signatures of some 66 
well-known professors in various universi- 
ties, all of whom endorsed the statement of 
opposition he presented in -person at this 
time. I do not know who ‘subsidized the 
committee then or during its later career as 
@ common scold. * * * Ironically Pro- 
fessor Spahr was a latter-day successor at 
New York University to Prof. Joseph French 
Johnson, whom Glass frequently assailed in 
1913 for opposing the Reserve Act of that 
year” (p. 200). 

“Warburg [James P.] was wedged in at 
this moment to speak his lines”’ (p. 206). 

“All [witnesses opposing title II of the 
Banking Act of 1935] spoke in the same fuzzy 
way that hinted at dark and sinister things” 

p. 209). 

“I do not believe it was a mere coinci- 
dence that he [Senator Glass] was engaged 
in gathering in numerous honorary degrees 
from leading universities, some of whose 
trustees had uw keen interest in seeing title 
II defeated” (p. 217). 

“This is one case where the public result 
of Morgenthau’s fragile feelings was highly 
beneficial” (p. 222). 

‘This 
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He is an exceptionally able and 
tious public official devoted to 


, at minimum 


Szawar 
(By H. C. Brockel) 


For the last three decades, America’s most 


welfare, and it is a pleasure 
to include his article in the Recorp. It 


follows: 
steamers, which eliminate transship- 


The seiway has two great economic justi- 
fications—iow-cost water transportation and 
low-cost hydroelectric power. The St. Law- 

large freight savings possible by use of 
ment charges at seaboard ports and costly 
rail hauls to and from the interior. 


The St. Lawrence is not an inland water- 


reat Lakes way or an artificial waterway—it is a natural 


The States bordering the Great Lakes want 
The history ‘of the now well-established 
service between lake ports and 

overseas destinations proves beyond doubt 


the seaway as a transportation resource. By 


The ‘State Department has given the sea- 
way high place in its international program 


to demonstrate to the world that nations liv- 


President Truman, following in the tradt- 


tion of every President since Taft, recom- 
mended the project urgently to Congress. 


Twenty distinguished Senators of both major 
ing side by side can peacefully develop proj- 
ects whose benefits transcend international 


boundary lines and to prove that America 
rence is the greatest undeveloped source of 


nent peace, by peaceful commefce between 
hydroelectric power in North America. Two 
million two hundred thousand horsepower of 
electrical energy are running unused into the 
Atlantic because of our failure to harness 
extending deep-draft ocean shipping ‘into 
lake ports, Midwest farms and industries will 
be able to use cheap water transportation 
on a scale hitherto impossible. Industry in 
the Great Lakes Basin could import raw 
industry alike will be able to tap new markets 


national relationships and achieve perma- 
nations. 


is sincerely determined to strengthen inter- 


New Lire vor MmwesT mw Sr. Lawrence 
Canada for the seaway development. 
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highway into the heart of the continent. It 
is basic in water transportation that ships 
will penetrate inland as far as possible be- 
fore discharging cargo. This is proved by the 
inland location of many great seaports and 
by ocean shipping operations a thousand or 
more miles inland on rivers, such as the 
Yangtse and the Amazon. A single factor— 
the rapids in the St. Lawrence between Og- 
densburg and Montreal—has obstructed this 
principle of water transportation on the St. 
Lawrence, These rapids are now passable by 
locks only 14 feet deep and 260 feet long, 
which limit the size of ships using the route 
to those dimensions. 

The project thus contemplates nothing but 
@ modernization of an existing transporta- 
tion route. Ninety-five percent of the 2,400- 
mile sailing distance between Milwaukee and 
the Atlantic is now fully available for deep- 
draft shipping. 

The cost of the engineering works in the 
St. Lawrence River will be shared by Canada, 
the United States, and the State of New 
York. The net cost of the project to the 
National Government will be a little more 
than $300,000,000, or about one average day's 
war expenditure during World War Il. This 
nominal expenditure is economically Justi- 
fied by tremendous potential savings in 
freight charges and electric power rates. The 
Department of Commerce, as recently as De- 
cember 1948, estimated that traffic through 
the seaway, including both general cargo and 
bulk freight, would range from 57,000,000 to 
84,000,000 tons a year, : 

The Department of Commerce estimated 
that freight savings of $7 to $10 a ton could 
readily be derived on shipments moving from 
overseas to Lake ports, even allow- 
ing for St. Lawrence seaway tolls on the basis 
of $1.25 aton. Even on the basis of the pres- 
ent 14-foot draft operation, limiting ocean 
carriers to about 1,600 tons of cargo west of 
Montreal, net freight savings of $5 to $10 a 
ton have been repeatedly demonstrated by 
the use of existing services. 

Aside from the seaway’s economic value, 
another factor of even greater importance is 
the future security of the United States and 
Canada. Beforé World War II, our military 
leaders uged the completion of the project 
for the national defense. Shortly after the 
end of World War II, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff advised Congress that from our experi- 
ence in World War II, the project is abso- 
lutely essential to the national security as 
a shipbuilding resource, as an additional 
transportation facility, and as a new source 
‘of power. 

It is a national misfortune that the sea- 
‘way was not developed before World War II. 
With it, Midwest industry and agriculture 
could have made a more effective contribu- 
tion to the war effort, and much money and 
perhaps many lives could have been saved. 

Our wartime shipbuilding production ap- 
proached 70,000,000 tons. Sixty-five percent 
of the steel, machinery, and other component 
parts of these ships originated in the Great 
Lakes area. However, only about 2 percent 
of the completed ships were constructed on 
the Lakes, although we have sheltered har- 
bors, skilled workmen, vast industries, and 
great steel production. Small ships were 
constructed in lake ports and sent to sea 
through the Mississippi River at great ex- 


getting the ships to salt water. 
Had the seaway been developed, we could 
have constructed in lake harbors, escort car- 
and 


These ships could have been loaded 
in lake ports with foodstuffs, munitions, and 
matériel of war, and if this seems like mere 
speculation, remember that Detroit was 
ranked as America’s No. 1 arsenal, and was 
closely followed in war production by Great 
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seaway. 
Not only lake ports but the inland com- 
munities of the Middle West will share in the 


expansion of shipping operations, shipbuild- 
ing, and the multitudinous aspects of foreign 
trade. 


To our lake ports, the seaway will mean 
the movement of large volumes of new com- 
merce with added business for railroads, 

stevedores, warehouse-nen, 
brokers, banks, and all of the innumerabli~ 
enterprises associated with maritime activity. 
The seaway will act as a magnet to bring 


. new industry to the shores of the Great 


Lakes seeking the most advantageous loca- 
tions, with a corresponding enhancement of 

property values. 
The project will open a new chapter in 
history with considerable expansion 


of foreign trade financing in the Middle 


West. Above all, the seaway will mean new 
foreign-trade opportunities for midwestern 
industry and new markets for midwestern 
farm produce. 

of State Acheson has said that 


predecessors, th 

parties, and with our greatest military 
ers in the unanimous conviction that the 
seaway will open the Great Lakes area with 
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ted by Placid Oil Co., a sub- 
of Hunt Oli Co., and ts made into 


OIL SHOWS FOUND 
While not very important in itself, for the 
gasser is a minimum one, it is significant 
that several good oil shows were encountered 
both above and below the gas horizon. The 
barge to Tuscaloosa. There it enters a 
along with oil in most of the wells. 
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Varying amounts of salt water are pro- 


Gilbertown field: This field was rather 
In West Gilbertown, most of the wells pro- 


fully described in World Oil, September 1, 
1947, and data will not be gepeated in detail 


here. Production is against or 


on the right bank of the Tombigbee River 
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of 100 barrels per day. In the west, 13 welis 


been extended eastward, unjil it now spans 


direction, on the north flank of the Hatch- 
about 4 miles. 


field may produce both ofl and gas. Only 
future exploration can give the answer to 
that question. Cullet is drilling a second 
fault plane extending in a general east-west 
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ALABAMA 
(By Dr. Walter B. Jones, State geologist, 
University, Alabama) 


pect for oil and gas 


producers in the Gilbertown field. 


Om anp Gas Procress aND PROSPECTS IN 
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River in the southern tip of Clarke County 
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of a commercial gas field. 


Dr. Jones’ article, 
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Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Alabama's second oil field. 
low salt dome was discovered 
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Mr. Speaker, the de- 


: OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 
mands of the defense program on our 


CARL ELLIOTT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON 
ee 
Alabama’s oil production resources are 
being constantly expanded by explora- 
tion and drilling in Choctaw and Clarke 
ener ae 


1950, a 
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reserves of oil and natural gas are tre- 
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as no further work has been done, the 
diameter of the core and whether or not 
oil and/or gas is present must remain in 
doubt. 

PROSPECTS 

In order to accurately appraise the oil and 
gas possibilities of Alabama, based upon data 
now at hand, the State may be divided into 
provinces. These will be discussed in the 
order of their estimated importance. 

1. In this area the Gilbertown field and 
new discovery in Clarke County are located, 
as well as the McIntosh salt dome. In 1945 
the Boykin 1 in the northern part of Mobile 
County, just south of Calvert, strongly indi- 
cated the existe of a deep salt basin. 
Presence of the | and widely known and 
important geologic features, the Hatchetig- 
bee Anticline and Jackson Fault, in this 
province, lent encouragement to much ex- 
ploratory work, beginning more than 65 years 
ago. Even so, a period of approxinately 60 
years elapsed before Hunt Oil Co. brought in 
Alabama's first commercial oil well in the 
Gilbertown field. Most of the wells drilled 
in the area, prior to 1944, were without shows 
of either oil or gas, notable exceptio.s being 
those drilled near Mobile and at Fort Mor- 
gan, on a narrow sand spit along the south- 
ern border of Mobile Bay, all of which had 
gas shows. Actually, not enough drilling has 
been done in the area to interpret accurately 
its subsurface conditions and to evaluate its 
potenttalities. 

Upon the surface of this region are forma- 
tions from Eocene to Recent age. All of 


at the surface. In the Eutaw, Tuscaloosa, 
and underlying beds are many sand members 
which are ideal for oil or gas. 

In this area was drilled Alabama's deepest 
well to date, Humble Oil & Refining Co.'s 
Jessie H. Williams, 2, Washington County, 
which went to 15,659 feet, stopping in the 
Cretaceous. 


Another factor having an important bear- 
ing on the potentialities of this province is 


northern margin of the province. The as- 
phalt is the residue left from evaporation of 
crude oil at the outcrop. It is reasonable to 


considered to be the second best area in the 
State to look for production. 

8. The area outlined in province 3 is not 
too well known. What information is avail- 
able leads to a belief that the area contains 
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7. This is the area of crystalline rocks, in 
which neither oil nor gas would be ex 
to occur. 


Amendment of United States Code— 
Copyrights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
I have introduced, H. R. 5473, would 


amend section 1 of title 17 of the United 
States Code, “Copyrights.” Under that 
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of ORC Armory, Scranton, 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Speaker, under 
the dedication of the ORC Armory, 
erty Pa., on September 18, 1951, 
which is the first ORC Armory completed 
in the United States: 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
Mr, O'NEILL. 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


a. 
It gives me great pleasure to be here to- 


Believe me, I am most sincerely grateful 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to inelude the following 
night at this dedication of the Scranton 


that you have read this through. 


Respectfully yours. 


P 


of the United States Army Reserve and to 
you guests, that the Organized Reserve Corps, 


part of our country’s defense in depth, is 


es one ae eee 
ORC Armory—concrete evidence to members 
here to stay. 


our boys to our country. I think we should 
help the Korean people to the extent that 
Please do everything humanly possible to try 
and rectify the ghastly mistake that was 
made when we first got our necks thrust in 
this mess. 

Address by Brig. Gen. H. M. Milton Il, at 


do feel we should send them supplies, money, 
not think we should send them our boys. 


the other U. N. do, but no more. That is, I 
ted to leave a and equipment, but I most emphatically do 
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AucustT 28, 1951. 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, September 25, 1951 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


ord, I include the following letter: 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


EXTENSION OF 
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in a conflict which has resulted 
,000 Reserve officers and en- 
called to active military 
Scranton know already the 


and individuals of the Organized Reserve 
Korea 
more than 
men 


With completion of this armory, the units 

Corps in ‘the seranton area are assured of 
appropriate place to train for their vital 

on of being ready for service in time 

cena eenine of emergency, and are assured that the work 
in its history. Our military forces are fight- 


citizen-soldiers will go forward. 
come Our Nation has moved into a critical period 
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Here, you as reservists can literally get 


ground. Here is the ground 
your strength as reservists will stem. 

The Congress is very much aware of the 
need for a strong and active Reserve Force. 
This was built from a $13,000,000 
fund appropriated in 1950 for construction 
of 44 armories and purchase of 8 additional 
buildings suitable for armory use. At pres- 
ent we are engaged in working out the de- 
tails for the 1953 armory construction pro- 
gram calling for expenditure of $16,000,000 
for armory construction or purchase. 

Many of you may not be aware that 
Congress is now holding hearings on a pro- 
posed new law to govern the Reserve forces 
of our Nation. This blanket legislation, 
sometimes referred to as the Magna 
of the Reserves, will govern all phases of our 
military activities. 

It will establish a Ready, a Standby, and a 
Retired Reserve for all civilian components 
of the Armed Forces, and equalize benefits 
among the Reserve and Regular Forces. As 
presently considered, the new law will in- 
clude in the Ready Reserve all members of 
the existing Orga::ized and part of the Vol- 
unteer Reserve of the United States Army 
Reserve and will place all other members of 
the ORC in the Standby Reserve. Each 
reservist will knew his general status with 
respect to when the active Army will need 
him in any emergency. 

Under present planning, men coming out 
of their period of obligation under univer- 
sal military service and training will be 
placed in the Ready Reserve to serve the re- 
mainder of their Reserve obligation. After 
a@ .pecified time in the Ready Reserve they 
will, if they so desire, move to the Standby 
Reserve, as will present ORC members, and 
finish out their Reserve obligation there, 
Those who have completed their service to 
the Nation, or who are “otherwise unable 
to continue in the Ready or Standby Reserve 
will move into the Retired Reserve 


fease. As reservists you are truly 
tion's defense in depth. I realize 
some of you there is pay for 
duties, and that for many of 


You are in for the same motive that im- 
pelled the poet to write: | 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


I am reminded of a story, written in poetic 
form, of a hero of ages long gone, who seized 
a discarded and broken sword, called to his 
followers the word “Excelsior,” and turned 


anonymity—but he, with courage 

broken blade snatched victory from 

and won a hero’s fame. Emerson in his “ 
made 


zation by following the advice of John Phil- 
pot Curran who declared that enternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty. . It is regrettable 
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have always fought, and for 
which, under God, they will always fight. 


Sofiero Castle to Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
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tary as well as the 
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il) approve 
prepared to 


taxes and the Congress w 


000,000 more 


bi economic system is tied with Siamese- 
twin attachments to our constitutional form 


which would place the 
of government. If one is destroyed, they both 


socialism around the neck 


er, that all unnecessary fat 
cut off the budget and that a full 


iS helny Wenhiad of tavainars Gasman 
oe and for the essential function- 
There is no need for either catas- 
trophe to happen if we get off the perpetual 
defensive and take the offensive. 


approximating $6,000,000,000 of that 
id be more costly in human liberty, in 
and in reparations than even those 
astronomical figures we have discussed. 

I believe that our people are 
f the Government. They have a right 
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t has asked for $10,000, 
Our job then is to seek alternatives which 
Every American citizen having a sense of 
responsibility fully recognizes the fact that 
the victory for International Communism 
There are too many people who have had 
our hospitality or advantages joining forces 
with Moscow and her satellites in spreading 
their views on “what's wrong with America.” 
Those who believe in our system should 
start a crusade to tell “what is right with 
Individuals who still believe that thrift ts 
a virtue, also own directly or through insti- 
$50,300,000,000 which tutions for their account some $56,790,000,- 


new 
bill 
do exist. 


My State of California, now the second 


couldn’t win a vic- largest in population in the Union, and en- 
Since Columbus discovered America, the 


total world’s gold production has amounted 
Never have so many people had so much 


at stake as do the people of America. We 


dollar's worth of value is received for ev 


dollar spent in the mili 
an estimated $228,000,000,000. 
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dowed with vast natural resources, fertile 
by the United farms, and diversified and prosperous indus- 
of the American people is the solution to the 


problems which confront us. 


tional debt on a per capita basis, amounts to 


over $18,000,000,000. Our national debt 
to approximately $42,000,000,000. Prelim- 


inary estimates are that next year the Fed- 
eral Government will have a budget of more 


000,000, which is greater than the total 
than double that amount. 


in our history, we have Federal tax receipts in 1940, which amounted 


taxes, economic controls, to $5,300,000,000. 


stands at over $256,000,000,000 and the in- 


000,000,000. California’s share of the na- 
vated by fear, but by terest alone now amounts to over $5,500,- 


try, has a total assessed valuation of $15,- 
albatross of state 


We 
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of what 


Cauenne. the 
tely $60,- 
,000 total. 
farm production in 
1950 was an estimated 
budget submitted by 
of World War in the postal-savings system. A substantial 


fear of what 
our history. It 000 in savings institutions and $2,909,000,000 


budget for the 


icy. Our Armed 
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by faith and courage. 
. State and local costs of 
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mobilization while in a twi- 

light period which is neither peace nor war. 
There are some high in the councils of the 
Government who tell us this condition may 
Our challenge is how to meet the menace 
of aggressive communism while we maintain 


the first 
Seance 
prevail for 10 years. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


this country, as yet, the people run the 
rather than the Government 
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reached $1,044,433,622. It was 
had become a “billion-dollar Government.” 


front-page news all over the country. 
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part of the $35,000,000,000 of time deposits 
in commercial banks is theirs. They also 
have a stake in annuities and pension funds, 
amounting to an estimated $5,000,000,000, 
and a direct stake in the social-security sys- 
tem (Federal, State, and local) of $29,- 
We have more stockholders and home own- 
ers than any other nation in the world. 
To permit this solvent, going concern of 
ours to be liquidated by the strong-armed 
action of international communism or to 


able and unnecessary. We need an alert and 
determined citizenry if the battle is not to 
be lost by default. 

We must not let complacency destroy the 
spirit that has developed a great world power 
out of a small colony in less than 175 years. 
We must not build or depend upon military 
or economic Maginot lines. 

This Nation has never been wedded to the 
status quo or ruled by the dead hand of the 
past. Our economic as well as our political 
system broke away from old-world patterns. 

Short-sighted European-style capitalism 
built the gallows for its own execution by 
allowing and encouraging monopolies, car- 
tels, low wages, and great aggregations of 


trary is competition, productivity, good 
wages, and widespread ownership of our eco- 


nomic, 
twentieth century while we maintain free 
institutions under a constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Certainly security alone is not the whole 
answer. The most secure man is the one who 
has his clothing, food, medical care, and 
housing guaranteed for life—as an inmate 
of a State prison. 

The sustained stability and progress of 
our American system of capitalistic free en- 

requires high real wages, sustained 
buying power for abundant markets, and 
maximum production at low unit costs, 
American agriculture, labor, and industry 
must not be undermined by the dumping 
of goods produced by low-paid labor abroad 
while outside markets are closed to our 
products. 

Tn mee the growing challenge of so- 
cialism and communism the dynamic Amer- 
ican system must continue to demonstrate 
that labor, management, and investors all 
have a vital interest in main our 
way of life. High productivity and wide- 
spread distribution of that which our Na- 
tion can produce is more sound than the 
doctrine of scarcity brought about by stop- 
pages of production or by governmental 
action. 

In the growth of our economy there have 
developed powerful groups in business and 
in labor. Not all of them have recognized 
that with power must go responsibility. No 
man or group of men in the ranks of labor 
or business has the right to strangle the 
economic life of 150,000,000 Americans and 
by so doing endanger the entire free world. 

The Government of the United States 
established economic traffic laws many years 
ago to protect our businessmen and consum- 
ers against unregulated monopolies, These 
were the antitrust statutes. 

More recently, first through the Labor Re- 
lations Act of 1935 and later through the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
the Government has sought to establish a 
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In 1945, there were approximately 200,- 
000,000. people behind the iron curtain. 
ee ey Serene nh eee 


is essential that we have a foreign policy 
which we and they can understand. 





from other countries 

not now behind the 

There were also promi- 

high American officials, who called on 


Jjesty. 


two prominent Southerners who are 
nationally known. 


It was my privilege to 


and 
are 


iron curtain. 
Among these American callers 
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Europe. The 


last audience I had with committee submitted a report to the Senate 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
which recently made a tour of several Euro- 


teing this member of the small group of Senators of 
yt cee nna peal eae cl ese pose of the visit was to make an appraisal 
as youthful looking as he ap- of United States defenses in 


during that 


Zog is still a young man in his 
nese thay nig Bag him on several pean capitals, including Madrid. The pur- 


while I was in Washington. 


ve of the Italian attack. 


gateway to the 


“Albania, which is now blocked off from 


the Western World by the Russians, ts a place 
of great strategic importance from a military 


adviser to standpoint. It is the western 
whole Balkan area. Italy used Albania in 


1939-40 as a jumping-off place against Greece, 
Albania is also important in the control of 
the Adriatic Sea near the entrance to the 
Mediterranean. May I suggest that you get 
out the map or your old geography and look 
up Albania; it is a small country but very 
important to the Western World in its strug- 


I cannot go into the details the Mediterranean because of its location on 


Zog’s party in Washington com- 


saeamameusion bane tan tne cans 


Majesty and to His Majesty King Farouk 

Sova tees Selmani, Mr. Von Blom- 

pony: Nd Boston, and Mr. Sagiri, aide-de-camp 
Continental Europe, the Balkans, of 

which the the King’s country, Albania, is an 


well ee in the political knowl- 
le and the whole Middle East. 


Pasha Misrahi, legal 


youth when I was in Albania; a distinguished 
King Zog. 
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citizen and 
servant of the United States, the 
ugh G. Grant, former 
sador to Albania: 
over WGAC uw 


orp, 1 ee reer ene Rene Oe 
Rapro Broapcast sy Mr. HucH Grant 
on ae: 15, 195,, 


Mt RICHARDS. or. Speaker, 


orable Hugh 
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at a Inter date when he hopes to return <o 
the United States for a second visit.” 


“If Fighting Has To Be Done, the Basic 


we preserved their national instincts de- 
ane avUe ‘Somme erudite: ona embers 


Onieed Sane His Majesty's attitude toward 
this country refiects the views of his fellow 
countrymen. In the first place, the Al- 
eee representing the oldest race 
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HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gill 


Mission of MATS, a Major Command of 
Robb Wilson, noted commentator and 


the United States Air Force, Is To See 
That It Is Not Done in the Rubble of 


American Cities” —Gill Robb Wilson 
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Again the Albanian people are deeply grate- 


dent individualists, as we Americans are 
ful for the attitude of the late President 
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tribute paid to a major com- 
of the United States Air Porce— 


York Herald Tribune, recently pub- 
lished an article entitled “Military Air 
was particularly happy to read this 
has done so much distinguished 
in helping our Ground Forces in 


aviation feature writer for the New 
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fend us against the invading bombers— 
speaking of MATS, Mr. Gill Robb 


security at a time when confidence is neces- 
sary. 

This is a splendid observation made in 
recognition of a great segment of our 
splendid air service by one most capably 
equipped to make such observation and 
comments. 

Mr. Speaker, there is so much of inter- 
est contained in this article that I ask 
the indulgence of my colleagues to in- 
sert the same in the record of this day’s 
proceedings. 

The article reads as follows: 


Tue Am WoRLD—MiLITany Alrn TRANSPORT 
System CALLED LiIreLINE oF UNITED STATES 
Forces 

(By Gill Robb Wilson) 


Travis Amr Force Bass, Cair.—Military 
air transport is the significant measure of 
a@ nation’s ability to fight on its own terms 
and in places of its own choosing rather than 
on terms and choices dictated by an enemy. 
No single defense service can go further to 
keep war from American shores than can the 
Military Air Transport Service of the United 
States Defense Establishment. 

This is accomplished through the mobility 
and flexibility conferred upon Army, Navy, 
and Air Force by the global pattern of weath- 
er information, radio communications, and 
crucial supply furnished through MATS. 

Because of its activities in famed in- 
stances of air lift such as the Hump, the 
Berlin blockade, and the Korean war, MATS 
has come to be thought of more as a glorified 
aerial trucking company than as a means 
of national flexibility to keep war from the 
backs of the American people. 

MEASURE OF CONFIDENCE 

One hears of the capacity of strategic air 
power to carry combat to the heart of enemy 
country, and of the capacity of tactical air 
power to defend against invading enemy 
bombers. But rarely is MATS mentioned in 
a definitive capacity other than the flying of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


government on the six-county area, 
which did not-ask for it nor want it, 


The editorial reads as follows: 
AMERICA’s OPPORTUNITY 
Some time next month the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States will have 
an ity of expressing itself on Ire- 
land's right to unity and to sovereignty over 
all its territory. Thanks to their fidelity to 
principle, a majority of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee have passed the Fogarty resolu- 
tion for discussion and decision by the House. 
The support given to the resolution by Con- 
gressmen will be a test for all true Demo- 
crats, 
It is easy for an assembly like Congress 
to demand freedom for the victims of Amer- 
But here is a matter in which 


any other group of States the right to attach 
themselves to Canada they disagree 
with a vote of the of the United States. 
It will be said that Ireland, Britain, and the 
six counties were all consenting parties to 
partition. Ireland never was. By a succes- 
sion of deceits and threats, over which even 
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cide the destiny of that nation. A 20 per- 
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gate to the Congress from District 
of Columbia. The other members of 
the committee were: Dr. Roger Shaw, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, Michigan; Fred- 
erick Foster, Boston, Mass.; and Mrs. 
Robert McLure Fairleigh, Kentucky; 
with Standish Bradford, also of Boston, 
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“We are profoundly grateful for the Pil- 
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“We condemn, as wholly impracticable, 
and as calculated to destroy the Constitution 
and self-government of the American people, 
the proposals embodied in the idea of world 
government. 


“THE AMERICAN FLAG 
“We oppose any effort to place above the 
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HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the Sep- 
tember 26, 1951, column written by David 
Lawrence. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“Everysopy’s Dotnc Ir” Docrrins—Gasrizit- 
SON ABOUT TO BE OFFERED UP as a POLITICAL 
Saceirice; Resicnazvion Won't CLEeanse 
SrrvuaTion In RFC Deaincs 


(By David Lawrence) 


A new code of ethics seems to be required 
for Republican national chairmen, though 
it is based on an entirely different set of 
circumstaaces than the case of Democratic 
National Chairman William Boyle. 

Guy Gabrielson, head of the Republican 
national happens to be presi- 
dent of a company which needed a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. So 
he naturally went about it directly without 
intermediaries. Now he is being accused of 
impropriety because the headlines tell how 
Mr. Boyle, the head of the Democratic head- 
quarters, has been approaching the RFC by 
telephoning introductions to officials for his 
clients who sought loans. 

It turns out that Mr. Boyle is being ques- 
tioned by a Senate committee not only as 
to his own activities but as to whether he 
derived any financial benefit from the con- 
tacts which his law partner had made with 
the RFC after he became national chair- 
man, 

The two cases are entirely different but 
many Republican Senators are highly dis- 
pleased with what Mr. Gabrielson did— 
mostly because it enables the Democrats to 
point the finger of blame in his direction. 
It thus tends to absolve—at least in the 
headlines—Mr. Boyle of any impropriety. 
Por if everybody was doing it, the doctrine 
espoused in some quarters here is that this 
makes it all right. 

Actually, as Senator Tarr—who doesn’t 
agree with his colleagues about the matter— 
puts it, there is a vast difference between 
the Boyle and the Gabrielson cases. For one 
thing, as Representative Came Horrman of 
Michigan, Republican, remarks facetiously, 
Mr. Gabrielson ought to resign for dumb- 
ness—that is, for thinking a Republican 
national chairman would have any influence 
or pull with the Democratic-controlled RFC. 
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But Senator Wi.1aMs of Delaware, Re- 
publican, who has been emphatic in his 
expressions in the Senate disapproving what 
Mr. Gabrielson did, says that everyone knows 
that there may be a change some day in the 


a Republican Party cLairman might come 
in handy. The theory is that the RFC mem- 
bers who pay any attention to politics at all 
would be just as likely to want to feather 
their nests by standing in with a Republican 
national chairman as with a Democratic. 
Primarily, the Republicans who are crying 
out against Mr. Gabrielson are indignant 
that the revelation about his negotiation of 
a loan tended to take the edge off the juicy 


fortunately, his resignation will not alto- 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


But since it was a malicious smear 
of an of the 


case. 

In addition to its malicious attack on 
me, in which it published a distorted 
picture of your humble servant, this 
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Bigness in Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 24, 1951. 

This editorial seems very timely, in 
view of the fact that roughly 2 months 
have passed since the Small Defense 
Plants Administration was created under 
the terms of the Defense Production Act 
amendment. Not one word has been 
heard concerning the appointment of the 
Administrator to head this important 
agency. Is it any wonder that some 
small-business men are beginning to ex- 
press their doubts as to whether any 
benefits can be expected from SDPA and 
the concentration of defense contracts 
in the hands of very large business 
continues? : 

BIGNESS IN DEFENSE 
From the beginning of the defense pro- 


small business, exactly this appears to have 
happened. 
A report of the Senate Small Business 


partment policy. In a directive issued last 
winter, then Secretary of Defense Marshall 
called for “broadening the industrial base of 
procurement ” and instructed that 
“the concentration of contracts with a few 
leader suppliers is to be avoided unless the 
necessity therefor is clear.” 

Despite these repeated statements of pol- 
icy, big business evidently continues to get 
the lion’s share of the defense contracts, 
That big business must gét a 
understandable, since many of 
contracts are of such a magnitude as to rule 
out smaller firms. But when 1 
contracts, when 20 firms get 
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wherein the customary gesture toward those 
in public service seems to consist of 

but. avalanches of criticism and ridicule. It 
is essential, of course, that a democracy keep 
its ‘government workers exposed to public 
scrutiny, even when that results in unwar- 
ranted ridicule. But just the same, a pat on 
the back for Government workers received 
from their contemporaries outside the Gov- 
ernment goes a long way to make a job more 
pleasant and to offset some of the unwar- 
ranted criticism. 

I believe that this action on your part em- 
phasizes the degree to which our interests 
in marketing work coincide. In speaking of 
“our” interests, I mean the interests of the 


tural and industrial productivity 
has ever seen. It has helped to 
raise the Nation's useful employment, and in 
has helped to raise the Nation’s 
tandard of living to its present pinnacle of 


We do not seek to revolutionize this sys- 
tem that has demonstrated its sound char- 
acter. Rather, as a basic alm, we seek to 
Seen ser preserve the system we now 

ve. 


This basic aim with respect to marketing 
is entirely consistent with the Department's 
basic aim with respect to farming. That is, 
we are seeking to strengthen and preserve 
the family farm enterprise as the backbone 
of American agriculture. In both areas— 
marketing and farming—we seek to reduce 
costs, increase efficiency, and promote con- 
structive competition. 

To illustrate this, I want to relate a bit of 
the story of how the Department of Agri- 
culure grew into its present marketing 
activities. 

From its very beginning the Department of 

ture has been concerned with mar- 


ment of Agriculture as a separate entity in 
1862, 

Through the years since the establishment 
of the Department, however, the great pre- 
ponderance of interest and research in the 
Department has been directed toward farm 
production problems. That holds true even 
today. 

But there has always been recognition of 
the fact that the production job was not 


larger and became farther removed from the 
farm. Others had to do with service prob- 
lems, such as the dissemination of market 
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news and the promulgation of grades and 
standards for trading farm products. 

As time went on more and more of the 
research and extension functions of the De- 

t inevitably involved marketing de- 
velopments, as illustrated by the farm coop- 
erative movement. This concern was also 
extended to the quality of products, which I 
think is well illustrated by an de- 
scribed by Dr. P. V. Cardon, the present head 
of the Agricultural Research Administration, 
who is here with us tonight. 

As I understand the story, he walked out 
of the main building of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry a few years ago and observed a 
wreck along the Baltimore Pike. Going to 
the scene, he noticed that a large trailer truck 
had overturned and some of its contents 
spilled out on the road. The contents were 


peaches. 

He thought he noted something familiar 
about those peaches, On close inspection he 
found that they were baskets of a new and 
improved variety that had been developed by 
the Bureau. But the peaches lying on the 
road were green, solid, and unattractive, 
They had not been allowed to mature. They 
had none of the merits and virtues that were 
promised by the new variety. The long and 
arduous work of the plant breeders had been 
worthless if these peaches were to reach the 
market in this condition. 

Dr. Cardon was impressed by the fact that 
further work had to be done if the consum- 
ers were to get the benefit of the investments 
that had been made in developing the de- 
sirable attributes inherent in those peaches. 

Farmers, with the help of science, have 
striven to raise the quality and uniformity 
of their products to supply the huge urban 
population that has grown in this country. 
Through plant and animal breeding, through 
fertilization and cultural ices, 
improved harvesting methods, and with con- 
stant vigilance to protect the produce until 
it was delivered to market, they have tried to 
provide what they believed consumers wanted. 

But all too often the quality was lost in 
long and devious marketing channels or re- 
duced costs on the farm were absorbed in the 
marketing system before they could be passed 
on to consumers. Developments of this na- 
ture, observed many times in many places, 
finally overcame the highly controversial ob- 
jections to agricultural scientists dealing 


ing the Department of Agriculture to do mar- 
keting research, service, and educational 


cised commendable leadership in making this 
possible. - 

The first appropriation for these new, spe- 
cialized activities was made avail- 


ge 


yond the farm gate, it.encompasses process- 
packaging, and other functions 


qualjty and how to use the products. 
Another phase of the work is oriented 


increasing 
and benefits by way of more highly nutri- 
tional diets. ~ 
Here are some examples of our work to im- 
prove quality which were made possible by 
the Research and Marketing 
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performing the check-out operation, speed- 
ing up the flow of people through the check- 
out counters, reducing the congestion in the 
sto-*7, and 


the Agricultural Marketing Act has as its 
ultimate goal the reduction of marketing 
costs through increased tional effi- 
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cies dedicated to 
benefits derived aiding these dealers 
to establish more satisfactory, less costly 
markets are shared by the producers and con- 
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Robert R. Nathan, lawyer and economist, 
and president of Robert R. Nathan Asscci- 
ates. 

Meryl Sullivan, National Canners’ Associ- 
ation. 

You will note that no Government person- 


out several salient features: 
1, Every Government agency in Washing- 


United States Department of the Interior, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Corporation, and Economic 


Insurance 
tion Administration. 

More papers were received from the United 
States Department of Agriculture than from 
any otherGovernment agency. While this re- 
flects the success of the work financed under 
the Research and Marketing Act, it is also 
the result of extra efforts by USDA personnel, 
especially 


by Mr. Roy and others. 
3. A number of t department 
heads wrote letters the committee 
that no work in marketing or market re- 
search which met the criteria or standards 
by the committee would be sub- 

including Department of Defense, 

States Tariff Commission, Department 

of the Air Force, Federal Communications 
National Labor Relations Board, 
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fore me. Referring to your program, we will 
name the authors and papers in order. The 
first on the list is: Earl Carisen and Donald 
R. Stokes, Prepackaging Apples at Point of 
Production. Will Mr. Carisen stand? 


search of the Washington State Apple Ad- 

Commission, Yakima, Wash. We 
are honored that you traveled thousands of 
miles to be here with us tonight. Will Mr. 
Stokes stand? The coauthor, Mr. Donald R. 
Stokes, who majored in economics and horti- 
culture at Michigan State University, is mar- 
keting research analyst of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Their study, au- 
thorized by the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, was carried on during the 1949 and 
1950 apple-shipping seasons under a con- 
tract between the Washington State Apple 
Advertising Commission and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Under 
the supervision of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and in close coopera. 
tion with local industry aud marketing agen- 
cles, the work uncovered numerous ways 
of reducing costs of materials, through the 
development of several new packaging tech- 
niques, and demonstrated savings in mer- 
chandising. A market survey revealed that 
it was relatively more profitable for store 
operators to retail prepackaged apples than 
bulk apples because of greater sales, lower 
costs, and lower average spoilage and mark- 
down losses. It is a pleasure to give each 
of you, for the excellence of your paper, 
the award of honorable mention. Thank 
you, Mr. Carlsen and Mr. Stokes. 

The second paper on the list, Coordinating 
the Marketing of Florida Citrus Fruit, was 
prepared by H. Goldsborough. Will 
Mr. Goldsborough stand? His paper was also 
conducted with funds provided by the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. When this study 
was written, Mr. Goldsborough, educated 
at Cornell University and the University of 

Was an agricultural economist in 


cludes analyses of considerable value to other 
industries which are trying to 
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lulu and Minneapolis to 
Census of Business data have been tabulated 
for areas in a number of these cities. 


; 
: 
: 
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of the business division of the Bureau of 
Census. At present Mr. Truppner is with 
the National Authority. For his 


8. D. Clark, and A. B. Lowstruter. Mr. 
Otten and h's collaborators stand? 
Since 1917 there have been five Federal 


was made of the wholesale produce market 
of Boston. : 
Mr. Otten’s study revealed the existence of 


Hall area. However, instead of providing 
complete facilities in another location, an 


process. 

Mr. Otten’s study of this market revealed 
the magnitude of these defects. He and 
his staff proposed as a solution the consoli- 
dation of the wholesale business into one new 
perishable-produce market area. The facili- 


construct the facilities, and lease them to 





HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


rine News of New York, N. Y., as follows: 
Know Your WATERWAYS—COMPETITION AND 


territory. If it does operate in that way we 

are going to reap some benefit, too.” 
Localities served by two or more methods 

of transportation pay rates determined by 





Arizona Exposes Her Own Scheme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
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Arizona Exposes Her Own SCHEME 
Arizona has just pulled the rug from under 
her own phony arguments for the central 
Arizona project. peel 


thing, look like a pack of liars. 

Read what Arizona’s big boys had to say: 

“Arizona has a troublesome water situa- 
tion,” the Arizona Republic reported, “but 
not nearly as bad as painted by Life maga- 
zine. 

“That was the view taken Tuesday by 
Phoenix business and civic leaders, every one 
of whom attacked Life for what they termed 
gross overemphasis of the State’s drought 
conditions.” 

The newspaper quoted Walter R. Bomson 
bank president, as stating that the genera 
condition of the range is better than in pre- 
vious years, with cattle being shipped in 
from outside the State to eat surplus feed. 

(This doesn’t square with the statement of 
Congressman Patten, recently quoted as 
saying, “Arizona desperately requires her 
share of the river waters now, to preserve 
her way of life.”) 

The real icing on the cake, however, came 
in the Republic’s Our Amazing Arizona col- 


“Before a law curbing (excessive drilling) 
could become operative, human greed as- 
serted itself and well-drilling went on around 
the clock,” the columnist wrote. “Pumps 
sucked at the diminishing underground sup- 


taxpayers to spend $1,000,000,000 to bring 
water to 240,000 acres at a cost of $2,000 
an acre, so the water hogs can continue to 
milk the United States Treasury. 

It is small wonder that the bald-faced 
duplicity of this attempted Treasury raid 
has caused a reaction in Congress which 
moved Congressman Abe Murdock hastily to 
abandon plans to seek approval of the irri- 
gation project. 

Seldom has the truth so completely ex- 
posed a nonsensical scheme as the unguarded 
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The Great Quabbin Reservoir 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


the effects of this deci- 

and its impact on four historic com- 

which had to be erased to make 

for progress—and drinking water 
the city of Boston: 


Tue Biccest Drink or WaTER 
(By Robert Hodesh) 


Close to the center of the newer maps of 
Massachusetts there is a large blue area, as 
irregular as an ink blot, which represents 
Quabbin Reservoir. Although this lake was 
created for the sole of su 
drinking water to Boston and vicinity, it 
is large enough to be dotted with 110 rocky 

mountainous islands. It is 21 miles 
long and there is not another man-made 
reservoir in the world as large. 

If Quab>in Reservoir was the result of 
damming some remote and sparsely settled 
valley of the United States it would prob- 
ably not be known as anything more or less 
than another lake—although, of course, a 
beautiful one in any setting. However, one 
not so large an area in so thickly 
of the country without doing 


“iit 
ii 


ore. 
to clear the way for developing 
reservoir, the State legislature had to 
a death sentence on four old towns— 
Prescott, Enfield, and Greenwich— 
had occupied the valley for a long 
Their earliest houses were built by 
ho had come into the wilderness from 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the mid- 
die 1600’s on land granted them as a re- 
ward for fighting in the war against King 
Philip, last of the great Indian leaders in 
the East. 

Roots that are sunk so deeply and securely 


biggie 


The source of New England pride is an- 
tiquity. In the four towns erased by Quab- 
bin Reservoir, as in all New England 
areas, there were families whose lives 
an accumulation of memories, of old splen- 
dors, of historic triumphs and glories, 
on all these they based their character and 
their integrity. 

The homes, many of them, were made a 
century or two ago, when love of craftsman- 

was the 


Therefore, when progress, or the future, or 
the demands of commerce, as represented by 
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an act’of the Massachusetts Legislature, de- 


commission, which built Quabbin, to 
2,500 persons, destroy 650 houses, 
disinter the 7,500 ancestors of the in- 
were buried in 34 cemeteries. 
was handied with skill and 
individual history being in- 
vestigated and records carefully made. 
the more beautiful houses 
led. in other parts of the 
ne is in Deerfield, Mass., itself 
@ museum of architectural treasures; an- 
added to the beauties of 
8S. C.; there is another in Cali- 


the dams were built and it was time 
for the people to go, there were many fare- 
well and ceremonies. The town se- 
lectmen had to bring an official end to their 
own corporate existence, which was a little 
like signing one’s own. death certificate. 
Souare dances were held in the town halls 
before the end, but they were probably the 
saddest civic parties in the towns’ histories. 

Now a lake with 180 miles of shoreline 
rolls over the valley. Thousands of tourists 
stop annually at Winsor Dam and visit the 
tower on Quabbin Hill, or drive into the 
lorely Pelham hills to see the island-studded 
lake from the heights. 

The stories of how the towns came to an 
end are in marked contrast to the reports of 
a@ celebration on Borton Common in 1848, 
when Boston got its first water supply. 
There was a salute of a hundred guns 
and all the bells in the city were rung. The 
governors of the New England States were 
there, along with the president of Harvard, 
ard an impressive array of the Nation's 
great. Among the happiest celebrants, his- 
tory relates, were members of temperdnce 
and total abstinence societies. 

The dams were closed only a few years ago 
and the valley has swallowed its allotted 
amount of water. This monument to great 
engineering and great sorrow holds 415,000,- 
000,000 gallons of water for Boston. No 
greater tribute was ever paid to a city’s clean 
living habits. 


Address of Hon. John J. Koehler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, a testimonial dinner was ten- 
dered to Hon. John T. Koehler, retiring 
Under Secretary of the Navy. Many of 
Mr. Koehler’s associates in Govern- 
ment, representatives of the shipping in- 
dustry, leaders in maritime unions, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were in attendance, Many sincere 
tributes were paid to the high charac- 
ter, superior ability, and lasting accom- 
plishments of the distinguished guest of 


It is a genuine pleasure to include un- 
der extension of my remarks the ad- 
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dress delivered by Mr. Koehler on this 
delightful occasion: 


It is very difficult for me to put into words 
my deep appreciation to those of you who 
arranged this dinner and to all of you who 
took time out of crowded schedules to be 
here. I can best sum up my feelings by say- 
ing simply, “Thank you very much for the 
friendship and good will which inspired this 
affair.” 

I leave the Navy with reluctance and re- 
gret. I have been a part of the Navy for al- 
most 10 years and, during that time, I have 
come to know it intimately and well. I have 
served as lieutenant commander and com- 
mander, as counsel for the Bureau of Ships, 
as assistant general counsel, and as Assistant 
Secretary. I was a part of the Navy when it 
reached the zenith of its formidable striking 
power in World War II and, in contrast, I 
Was a part of the Navy during the lean years 
of 1948 and 1949. Although I would be the 
last to admit, at least in the presence of 
Members of the legislative body, that a cer- 
tain amount of financial adversity may well 
be as beneficial to military departments as it 
sometimes is to men, nevertheless the Navy 
has lost that lean and hungry look and is well 
on the way to regaining that strength which 
is so essential to our national security. 

As most of you know, the primary func- 
tion and responsibility of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy ts in the field of procure- 
ment. Although procurement as such for 
the Military Sea Transportation Service is 
but a relatively small part of Navy procure- 
ment demands and activities, it was in the 
area of procurement for MSTS that I first 
became acquainted with the maritime indus- 
try and the direct bearing of that industry 
upon the ocean-shipping requirements and 
responsibilities of the Armed Forces. These 
responsibilities were entrusted to the Navy 
as a part of the unification program and the 
mission was assigned to MSTS. My short 
tour of duty with the Maritime Administra- 
tion also gave me an opportunity to learn a 
good deal about merchant shipping affairs in 
general. Consequently, when I returned to 
my Navy duties, more especially to the con- 
cerns and tasks of MSITS, I was better 
equipped to cope with its responsibilities and 
obligations. 

The Korean affair has provided an ideal 
testing ground of the need for and the ef- 
fectiveness of MSTS in serving the ocean 
transportation requirements of the Armed 
Forces. It was inevitable that, in discharg- 
ing its responsibilities, MSTS would be on 
the receiving end of a considerable amount 
of criticism. Most of this critcism was the 
result of perfectly understandable apprehen- 
sions on the part of private industry concern- 
ing the possible adverse effect of a shipping 
organization’ run by a military department. 
At least in the early days of the organization, 
we were accused of empire building and of 
making unwarranted encroachments on 
private industry. On several occasions, I 
urged industry not to accept these views and, 
at this time, I believe it is fair to state that, 
despite all the pressures and urgency of 
action which have been required in carry- 
ing out the Korean tasks, MSTS has not, in 
the true sense of the word, been in compe- 
tition wfth private shipping. On the con- 
trary, I think we have been reasonably suc- 
cessful, in carrying out our defense respon- 
sibilities, in making the fullest utilization of 
the tools and facilities of private industry 
and in establishing close collaboration with 
other Government agencies. 

Since most of us here this evening have 
a direct and immediate interest in ships and 
shipping, I think it would be appropriate at 


‘ this time for me to restate for you the basic 


principles which have guided the Navy, and 
thus MSTS, in its relations with the maritime 
industry. 
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save the King. 
Joun Park Cravens. 
Macazine, Arx., U. 8. A. 


Mr. Speaker, as evidence that Mr, 


commented favorably upon Mr. Cravens’ 
statement. The editorial is as follows: 


What A NEIGHBOR Knows 


Elsewhere on this page today we publish 
a letter which is poetic in its inspiration, 
majestic in its conception and heart warm- 
ing in its sincerity toward this Dominion. 

“I have never been to your country,” writes 
Mr. John Park Cravens, of Arkansas. Al- 
though he has not been here, most assuredly 
in his heart he has long dwelt among us. 
It was his mind, guided by the literature 
he has read and the personal contacts he 
has made with Canadians, which perceived 
the immensity of our country and its po- 
tentialities. But it was his rich and re- 
sourceful imagination which endowed Can- 
ada with a nobility and integrity that now 
in turn should challenge and inspire us. 

“No name more beautiful than Canada,” 
it has seemed to him, when the winging 
birds came down in their timeless custom, 
and the North Star whispered to him of a 
land he had never seen yet vividly knew as 
only poets can know. His nature reveals 
itself as he involuntarily employs the sweep- 
ing colors for Canada which a cosmic brush 
bestowed in such bewildering lavishness on 
his native Ozarks. r 

“So has your country carried on a pride, 
a tradition, a loyalty, a justice, a culture, 
and a progress that has lived for hundreds 
of years.” “Millions of liberty-loving peo- 
ple seeking homes will turn their eyes to- 
ward the vast domains of your country.” It 
is profoundly moving to know that ‘such 
deep trust and friendship exist for us who 
as a nation have too often not had a self- 
confidence to match these sentiments. May 
we be worthy of our neighbor’s high assess- 
ment and his intensely reasonable prophecy. 
Even better than he knows what we are, 
does he know what we should be. 


William N. Oatis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


or 10WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
good citizens of this country are greatly 
concerned over the imprisonment in 
Czechoslovakia of William N. Oatis, who 
represented the Associated Press bureau 
in Prague. This matter came up for 
consideration at the meeting of the Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, Aerie of the Fraternal Order 
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of Eagles, and a resolution was adopted 
that I wish to bring to the attention of 
Members of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ‘Recorp, I include this resolution: 


RESOLUTION on WILLIAM N. Oatis 


Whereas William N. Oatis, Associated Press 
Bureau chief, in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
free newspaperman who was performing his 
duties according to the standards and cri- 
teria of the free press of the world, was bru- 
tally snatched and imprisoned by the Com- 
nrunist government of Czechoslovakia with- 
out explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend, Em- 
bassy representative, or trusted legal coun- 
sel; and 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 
cused of insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct, and verified information, which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter’s instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na- 
tions as an outrageous kangaroo court, 
completely bereft of the principles of justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech government showed its 
scorn for the principles of freedom of infor- 
mation and its hatred for our free world; and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet 
news agency, Tass, have the free run of the 
United States of America, and are permitted 
to attend press conferences at our national 
seat of government, at which often much off- 
the-record information is discussed: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That Oskaloosa Aerie, No. 276, of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the Fed- 
eral Government and its agencies to be un- 
ceasing in its efforts to secure the freedom 
of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and we 
also offer our support and the vitality of 
our membership to the executives of the 
Associated Press in their campaign to secure 
the release of Mr. Oatis by the communica- 
tion of the true facts of the Case to the free 
peoples of the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That Aerie No. 276, of the Pra- 
ternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bar the correspondents from the 
Soviet news agency, Tass, as well as all satel- 
lite nation correspondents from official Gov- 
ernment press conferences where vital infor- 
mation may be revealed until the release of 
Mr. Oatis has been secured. 


The Economic Revival of New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks, I wish to include 

very enlightening and instructive arti- 
that appeared in the New Republic 
August 20, 1951, by Solomon Barkin, 
the subject of the economic revival 
New England. 

This up-to-the-minute report by Mr. 
kin is a very timely and informative 
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The Cotton Farmer United States Morals Ebbing, Food In a morning panel discussion, a top Office 


of Price Stabilization official told the chain- 

Officials Say store operators that the Government's meat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS program is deteriorating and that failure of 

or EXTENSI REMARKS Congress to set slaughtering quotas may be 
ON a the straw that breaks the camel's back. 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH The Senate Banking Committee yesterday 

oF Merssissuret HON. HOMER D. ANGELL —spproved a modified plan for slaughter 

quotas. 

REPRESENT. 

IN THE HOUSE OF ‘ATIVES OF OREGON Edward F. Phelps, Jr., Assistant OPS Di- 

Wednesday, September 26, 1951 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES rector, said his agency cannot maintain 


(Miss.) Democrat-Times: 
LOOKING aT THE SoUTH 


(By Hodding Carter) 
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Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
important problem facing the Nation re- 
garding the decline of public morals in 
Official life, I include an article appearing 
in the Washington Post of September 
26, 1951, by Thomas Winship, as follows: 
UNtrep STATES Morais Essinc, Foop OFrriciaL 

Sars 
(By Thomas Winship) 

“Wrongdoing has brought the United 
States to a most shameful period,” Austin 
8. Igleheart, president of General Foods Corp., 

yesterday. 

“And, sad to tell, the tendency is toward 
shamelessness,” he said, saying a complacent 
public was partly responsible for recent 
headlines on crime, corruption, and influ- 
ence 5 
He said “many Americans have either lost 
their sense of unrightness or have willfully 
been doing what they know to be wrong— 
the more so, since the rest of us have in- 
clined to let them get away with it.” 

Igieheart spoke at a Stetler Hotel break- 
fas‘ of the Natioral Association of Food 
Chains. Some 1,800 delegates are attending 
the association’s eighteenth annual conven- 
tion, which closes Thursday. 

He called upon the food industry—“which 
has more contact with producers and con- 
sumers than any other industry”—to help 

a real “fight for internal morality. 
* You and I have to be healthy of 
. We cannot sit on our backsides and 


workable beef controls under existing condi- 
tions. 

There are some of the “less ethical people 
in the meat business,” he said, “who do not 
care what they pay for cattle so long as they 
get supplies.” 

At yesterday's luncheon meeting, Dr. John 
A. Hannah, president of Michigan State Col- 
lege, described the food distribution curricu- 
lum instituted last year at Michigan State. 


Russia on the Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to an article by 
Mr. Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher 
of the Los Angeles Mirror. The article 
analyzes the cold war and is especially 
encouraging because the writer was a 
very distinguished foreign correspond- 
ent before becoming editor and pub- 
Pe of the Mirror. The article fol- 

ws: 

For Your InrorMaTIon 
(By Virgil Pinkley) 

History seldom has seen a country make 
as many mistakes in so short a time. as 
Russia. 

A quick cut-back to the year 1945 will 
prove this conclusion. 

At that time Soviet armies were hailed as 
defenders of democracy. The popularity of 
Russia throughout the world was at an all- 
time high. The name Joseph Stalin was on 
almost every lip. We, and our closest allies, 
were ready to grant Moscow many conces- 
sions. We did. 

That was 6 years ago. What is the situa- 
tion today? 

Russia is supported only by her slave 
states. Even in these countries under- 
ground opposition grows. 

Today we and other nations no longer 
quake when Moscow speaks or threatens. 
An outstanding example of this new attitude 
was the Japanese Peace Treaty negotiations 
wherein 48 nations voted against Russia and 
the poor, miserable, unfortunate vassal 
states of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


WE TALK BACK 
Today the President, our leading political 


figures and top military men slam broadside 
and our 


equally 
fight propaganda. 

In short, we are on the offensive. The play 
has been taken away from Joseph Stalin and 
company on most matters. 

When World War II ended Russia faced 

problems the following: 

1. Germany. 

2. Japan. 

3. The need to secure petroleum and steel. 
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Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing column entitled “Neckyoke Jones 


“Did you seen where the Johnny Bulls is 
buyin’ a millyun bushel of wheat from Unkle 
Joey Staleen?” I inquires of my ol’ pardner, 
Greasewood. -‘Yessir,” he resloops, “an’ I 
unnerstand that the Brittish is goin’ to give 
raw rubber to Unkle Jo in payment. This 
will fix it so Unkle Jo kin make tires fer air- 
planes an’ sech stuff—which he is givin’ to 
the Chinee Commies who is killin’ British 
soljers. Now, I also seen that Clem Atlee— 
the Sochilist, has told the British folks they 
don’t need to worry about Persian oil, be- 
cause he's got it fixed to git all the oil they 
need from your good ol’ Unkle Sap. He don’t 


say 
you kin bet that it’ll most likely have the 
eagle on it—because there is a 
guys over from England 
right now negosheatin’. Like as not it won't 
be long before ¥.e’ll have to give coupons fer 
’ taxes continues to rise. This 
seems kinda queer to me—all of this here 
then mebbe it’s me 
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the following article from the Christian 


Cuaries River Inspmes New ENGLAND'S 
Writers 
(By John Bunker) 

Boston.—The Charles has been a river of 
writers. 

Not a few of the literary greats have 
lived, worked, and found inspiration along 
or near its banks. Longfellow wrote a poem 
to the Charles. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
gazed from the windows of his Back Bay 
home out across its tranquil waters—loved 
to walk along the river to freshen his 
thoughts. 

But more interesting than these and other 
celebrated men and women of letters are the 
“unknowns” and the “forgottens” whose 
prolific literary careers are threads in the 
Charles River story. 

Among the Indian artifacts, spinning 
wheels, flintlocks, stuffed birds, and assorted 
other relics which fill the Natick Historical 
Society rooms at South Natick by the Charles 
is a collection of books by an author named 
Horatio Alger. 

Youngsters today who can rattle off the 
names of Dick Tracy, Roy Rogers, Gene 
Autry, and other heroes of contemporary 
moppetdom have never heard of Horatio 
Alger, much less of the intrepid heroes of 
his pén who thrilled the boys of Dad's day 
and inspired untold thousands of young- 
sters with the Alger success formula of 
“pluck and determination * * * hon- 
esty and perseverance.” 

MORE THAN 100 BOOKS 

During his last years, Alger stayed with 
a sister at Natick and spent much time stroll- 
ing along the river. Ofttimes he was seen 
sitting under the huge tree where John 
Eliot preached to the Indians. 

Alger was a fabulous character on the 
American literary scene. Although he turned 
out more than 100 books in a career of 30 
years and was more popular than any of 
his contemporaries, he has been snubbed 
by literary critics and historians. Excent 
for Herbert R. Mayes, he has attracted no 
biographers. 

Son of a preacher who held to the strictest 
of old orthodox religious views, Alger went 
to Harvard, where his father thwarted the 
great romance of his life and persuaded 
him into the ministry. 

But his heart wasn’t with the preaching 
profession. When editor William T. Adams 
published one of his early stories for boys— 
lauding his style and asking for more—Al- 
ger zoomed almost overnight to the heights 
of writing success. 

Magazines that published his stories en- 
joyed big circulations. His books went into 
many printings. Fathers counseled children 
to model their lives after the heroes of his 
fiction. He made plenty of money, gave it 
away as fast as he made it, and spent much 
of his life as resident of a New York news- 


Always he dreamed of forsaking his suc- 
cess with boys’ books and produce a great 
novel of immortal proportions. That was in 
his thoughts when he came to Natick and 


COMMEMORATIVE HYMN 


The styles of Alger’s books are discernible 
Read, borrowed, and reread 





' fiver of romance. 
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numerable obstacles and discouragements to 





win success and acclaim. 


Por 14 years his father was pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church near the Charles 
River in South Natick. For the church's 
fiftieth anniversary the elder Alger asked 
his son to compose a commemorative hymn. 
Horatio obliged, reading the composition in 
person. When the reading was over the con- 
gregation forgot all rules of decorum and 
broke out in vociferous applause. 

Few of them had probably read Shake- 
speare, but for all Alger was a household 
word. 


The Charles has inspired considerable 
poetry. 

It incited Thomas C. Amory in 1888 to write 
@ poem of some 350 verses called “Charles 
River.” 

The beauty of the Charles stirred James B. 
Wiggin into composing an unstinted poetic 
tribute many years ago when the lower wa- 
ters of the stream were less urban than 
they now are. But his sentiments still are 
true of the river in its farther reaches: 


“Charles River doth gather its waters 
forever; 

By the green hills of Norfolk tis hurrying 
down; 

It gathers its rills and it swells to a river 

By farm and fair homestead and beautiful 
town. 

Then a song for Charles River, 

A mirror forever; 

Its beauties and bounties 

The pride of three counties: 

Its waters are pictures and music to me, 
The handsomest river that flows to the sea.” 
BUSY UNKNOWNS 

Among the literary “unknowns” who lived 
and wrote near the Charles were a ministe- 
rial trio of Needham amazingly prolific with 
books on religious subjects—all in the days 
before typewriters, electric lights, and the 
other conveniences for literary production. 

The Reverend Harvey Newcomb, a Needham 
minister, turned out no fewer than 178 books 
as a side line to preaching. One of his 
works, a 784-page Cyclopedia of Missions had 
an extensive circulation. 

An equally industrious pen was wielded by 
the Reverend Abijah R. Baker, whose Cate- 
chism Tested by the Bible was must reading 
in his time and sold half a million copies in 
the 1870's. His wife, Harriette Newell Baker, 
Managed to pen no less than 200 books in 
addition to her household duties and won an 
admiring commendation from President Lin- 
coln for the stories she wrote for children. 

Busy as these writers must have been, they 
were matched by the flying pen and prodi- 
gious output of William T. Adams, a native 
of Bellingham by the Charlies. 

LAUNCHED ON CAREER 

Famous in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century under the pen name of Oliver 
Optic, author Adams produced 116 full- 
length novels and some 1,000 magazine and 
newspaper stories. Along with his writing, 
he edited two popular children’s publications 
of that period: Our Little Ones, and Stu- 
dent and Schoolmate. 

It was Oliver Optic who launched Horatio 
Alger on his career. : 

Catering to a boy's love of adventure and 
at the same time employing the strong moral 
themes that were expected in books of the 
Victorian period, Oliver Optic authorized 15 
series of action novels, each of which in- 
cludea six or more volumes. 

These “unknowns” and “forgottens” of 
the nineteenth century literary scene, the 
romantics and satellites, as it were, of that 
star-filled era of American letters, provide an 
intriguing and, for would-be authors, an in- 
spiring chapter in the story of the Charles 
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fits 


importan’ 
col” war if it does not arrange for better 
treatment of those who risk by the 
border guards in order to come over to the 
anti-Communist side. 


Tax Aid in Home Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the United States 
News and World Report of September 21, 


Tax laws are to be changed so that profit 
from sale of a home will not be treated as a 
capite gain, provided the seller turns around 
and buys another home, costing as much or 
more than he got for the old house, within 


ett 


Dead 
ite l 
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Hie 
bight: 
eipeeeeee 


return from an old one. So the home owner, 

undér the old rule, doesn’t come out as well 

as it appears on paper. For part of his profit 
for taxes. 


will not apply to rental houses. 
would still be taxed. 


m a tax would have to be paid on part 
profit. Suppose, for example, that 
bought a house for $12,000 in 1940 and 
it now for $20,000. If you buy a new 
home for $20,000 or more, you would not have 
to pay a tax on your profit. But, if the new 
house cost $16,000, you would have to pay a 
capital-gains tax on the $4,000 of the profit 
that is not applied to the new house’s cost. 
Is the rule the same when a new home is 
built? 

Construction of the new home must start 
within 1 year of the sale of the old one for 
the tax advantage to apply. But the builder 
is given 18 months after sale of the old house 
to move into the new one. All building costs 
during that 18-month period count toward 
the purchase price of the new home. 

What if a new home is bought before the 
old one is sold? 

It works the same there. The new tax pro- 
vision applies so long as the new home is 
bought 12 months before or after sale of the 
old house. 

Does the tax change apply to past sales, too? 

As now written in the tax bill, the change 
would apply only to the sales of homes made 
on or after January 1, 1951. If, for example, 
you sold your house on January 15 of this 
year, you would get the benefit of the new 
rule by the purchase of a new house any 
time between January 15, 1950, and January 
15, 1952. 

What is included in the cost of a new 
home? ; 

In general, that means the purthase price, 
including mortgages and other indebtedness 
that the buyer assumes, and the cost of im- 
provements and additions paid for by the 
buyer. Commissions and other purchasing 
expenses paid by the bu also are included 
in the cost of the new hi But, in figur- 
ing the selling price of an old home, no de- 
ductions may be made for commissions and 
other selling expenses, as the new tax bill now 
stands. Adoption of this new capital-gains- 
tax rule by Congress will wipe out one im- 
portant objection that many persons have 
to selling their old homes and buying new 
ones. Estimates are that the Government 
will lose in taxes about $112,000,000 a year 
by the change. 


Advancing Free Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16, 1951 


Astoria Hotel, New York City, Septem- 
ber 26, 1951; 
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As chairman of a congressional subcom- 
mittee which during the past 2 years has 
been probing into the ramifications of the 
growth of monopoly power in various seg- 
ments of the economy, it is appropriate 


problem of undue concentra- 

i¢ power as they affect the 

the procurement dollar. 

While tmaany of you represent large and im- 
t industrial concerns, it is my hope 
that you will bear with me in this discus- 
sion, for I assure you wholeheartedly that 


In the first part of my statement I point 
to the great growth of industrial concentra- 
tion in our economy and that it bodes ill. 
In the latter part of my statement I offer 
a remedy whereby great industrial entities 
might divest themselves of or “spin off” some 
of their subsidiaries without prohibitive tax- 
ation. The remedy is a voluntary one. 
There are no sanctions, no coercion, no 
death sentence. 

I think we can all agree that one of the 
biggest factors in America’s large productive 
capacity, her mechanical ingenuity, and her 
inventive genius has been the unlimited op- 
portunity afforded by a free and competitive 
market. When, however, this competitive 
market shows signs of stricture within its 
four corners, when the race of competition 
slows down to a mere procession trailing 
faithfully behind a leader, or when competi- 
tive adversaries have unfurled the white flag 
of a negotiated truce, there arise serious 
implications to the advancement of a free- 
enterprise society. Accordingly, it is with a 
high degree of alarm that one really inter- 
ested in the maintenance of competition and 
the equable division of military orders views 
the economic phenomenon recurring again 
and again in various segments of the econ- 
omy. Let me illustrate what I am referring 
to by turning to several concrete examples. 

In the field of sbap four companies account 
for almost 80 percent of the output in the 
industry. In the manufacture and sale of 
rubber tires and tubes Goodyear, Firestone, 
United States Rubber, and B. PF. Goodrich, 
the four largest rubber companies, account 
for more than 75 percent of the value of 
shipments in the entire industry. Four cor- 
porations mine 80 percent of the value of 
all primary copper produced in the United 
States. Industry after industry can be 
named which is under the hegemony of a 
big three or a big four: Liquor, aluminum, 
steel, tin cans, meat, cigarettes, glass—to 
only name a few. A report prepared for the 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power 
at my request by the Secretary of Commerce 
indicated that in some 150 different indus- 
tries 4 companies control more than 50 per- 
cent of the industry’s output. 

How difficult it is for competition to exist 
and for small business to share in the pro- 
curement dollar where the industrial struc- 
ture has become rigidified to the extent 
that a few large concerns dominate the in- 
dustry as a whole. Experience in antitrust 
cases has shown that the predominant con- 
cerns themselves soon recognize that their 
best interests lie in forsaking price competi- 
tion and in acting in harmony and in uni- 
son. In the tobacco industry, for example, 
while the big three tobacco companies 
charged identical prices for only about one- 
third of the time during the 7 years imme- 
diately following the accession of Lucky 
Strike to the competitive scene, the practice 
of price competition was soon completely 
abandoned. As Drs. Stocking and Watkins 
observed in their book recently published. 
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porate simplifications by means of sound tax 
Sen provide at least a partial 


} engine present reverwue bill, 2s it ie now unéer 
consideration in the Senate, would permit 


Se ere tite toe on. 
stock to immediate and pro- 

hibitive taxation. 
While there are certain areas which need 
in the bill as presently drawn, 


It is imperative that all Federal legislation 
consonant with the objectives of the anti- 
aws. This is especially true in the 
of taxation. For example, at the present 
Department of Justice is prosecut- 
t to require the du Pont Co. to dis- 
its -in the General Motors Corp. 
t sought to divest itself of this 
y the distribution of stock 
been subject to severe taxation 
and consequent loss. The situation is there- 
fore incongruous. There are probably many 
similar examples where a corporation might 
be anxious to dispose of its interests and yet 
be deterred because of the applicability of 
the internal-revenue laws. 

Whether the bill as it is being considered 
in the Senate will cover the du Pont situa- 
tion which I have used as an illustration 
I do not know because the bill is not clear 
in all respects. However, it will encompass 
many instances where it is highly desirable 
that large entities simplify their corporate 


aH 


pint 
ty 


tion can be readily accomplished on a 
tex-free basis under existing provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. A corporate reorgan- 
ization may, however, be equally necessary 
to effect the division of a large tion 
into smaller units. Except in situations fall- 
ing under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, existing provisions of the code 
make it cumbersome, if not impossible, to 
achieve this result without prohibitive tax 
consequences. The proposed amendment 
would liberalize sections 112 and 113 of the 
code to facilitate the division of large cor- 
porate organizations into smaller units with- 
out recognition of taxable gain to stock- 
holders. 


The proposed amendment affords to cor- 


R of the code (secs. 371-373, 371(c) in par- 
ticular). Supplement R was enacted in 1938, 
as a complement to the Public Utility Hold- 


ent corporation have had their assets en- 
hanced. Corporations which simplified their 
eee et tee cereteeeeen 
and profitably. public has obtained 
airat cake eie-tauntile elbaene 
The economic disadvantages of concentra- 
tions of industrial wealth are no less se- 
rious than in the field of utilities and pre- 


taxed distribution of the 

Ofits of the distributing cor- 

censthemnc tenk nile: autbene add profits are 
divided between the smaller units emerging 


What I have said this afternoon is most 
important in the long-run picture of mili- 
tary mt as well as in the general 
operations of the civilian economy. We must 


Not only will this result in the fair and 
equitable distribution of procurement orders 
but it will advance what we are all really 
fighting to preserve—a free enterprise sys- 
tem, 


National Outlawing of the Communist 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the National 
Tribune, the Stars and Stripes, Thurs- 
day, September 27, 1951: 

Nosopy Szems To Be Home 

This veterans’ spokesman has carried on 
an unending effort to have the Congress out- 
law the Communist Party in the United 
States as a group organized in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the country’s legal government 
by the use of force and violence. As time 
has gone by, most of the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations have come around to our way of 
thinking. Although the Congress has failed 
to give the problem much thought and in- 
deed, as some Government officials have 
given aid to the conspirators by trying to sell 
our sovereignty down the river through other 
means, there is yet a heartening reply to our 
campaign. 

In Massachusetts and in other States that 
have already enacted or have pending resolu- 
tions the enactment of which would outlaw 


find more fertile fields of endeavor, but a 
Nation-wide survey by the Federal Bureau of 
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to a little room on the fifth floor at 29 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, appar- 
ently for want of funds to maintain more 
elaborate quarters. 

Party leaders are said to have admitted 
their trials in attempting to keep their heads 
above watef. They have been harassed, they 
say, and have been denied the right to ac- 
commodations where mass meetings can be 
held and funds can be collected. Party work 
has had to be curtailed and economies prac- 
ticed. Much subdued, the Reds are in bad 
financial straits. Things have been made so 
tough for them that they cannot operate. 

No stronger argument for the national out- 
lawing of the Communist Party can be made 
than this FBI survey. All that is needed is 
for Congressmen to recognize the difference 
between liberty and conspiracy and then 
have courage enough to clamp down the lid 
upon a terrible evil. 


The Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama Has 13 Percent of the Forest 
Lands of Alabama, and in 1950 Had 13 
Percent of the Forest Fires of Alabama, 
and Approximately 13 Percent of the 
Timber Area Burned in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 14, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the past 
10 years have seen what a generation 
ago would have been an undreamed of 
drain on our natural resources, includ- 
ing our forests. The end is not in sight. 

Present demands on cur resources 
make it imperative that we become more 
conservation-minded 

Porestry is a major concern of Ala- 
bamians. It is one of our major indus- 
tries, one of our major crops. 

Our Alabama forests are today being 
recognized nmrore than ever before as a 
major source of the wealth of our peo- 
ple. The new School of Forestry at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn, Ala., is a recognition of that fact. 

The recent session of the Alabama 
Legislature appropriated money to estab- 
lish a new tree seedlings farm to furnish 
the demand of Alabama timber growers 
for additional baby trees with which to 
replant and reforest some of Alabama's 
vacant acres. 

Fire is, of course, one of the greatest 
enemies of our forests. It is an enemy 
which stalks our woodlands almost en- 
tirely as a result of human carelessness. 

The Division of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation of the State of 
Alabama is charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the forests of Alabama from fires, 
within the limits of its authority, and 
within the limits of its appropriation to 
provide such protection. Its_report for 
the calendar year 1950 shows that Ala- 
bama forests suffered 9,947 destructive 
forest fires, each of which burned on the 
average of approximately 42 acres of for- 
est lands, for a total of 415,826 acres. 

Cleburne County had the largest per- 
centage of its total forest acreage 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service before the Ki- 
wanis Club luncheon, Aurora, Ill., June 
13, 1950: 

Som, Conservation Is Goop Business 

It always gives me great satisfaction to 


have the opportunity of talking about soil 
and water conservation with business and 


guesswork—about the vitally im- 


the Illinois or Iowa corn farmer, the Kansas 
wheat grower, the Texas cattleman, or the 
Alabama cotton grower—and let the matter 
rest there. But our economy isn't built that 
way. The land is still the source of a very 
large share of our original wealth. Manu- 
facturers, bankers, storekeepers, doctors, 
teachers, ministers, writers, and all the rest 
of us, in Chicago, Aurora, Dallas, are directly 
affected by what happens to the base of that 
land wealth—our productive land. We are 
affected, basically, as consumers of the 
things that are produced from the land; 
and we are affected, also, with respect to our 
income. Some, even, are affected 
malnutrition arising from lack of good land 
in some places for the production of nu- 
tritious food. 

The importance of productive land in our 
economy hardly can be overemphasized. 
A suit of clothes or a pair of shoes is manu- 
factured here in the Chicago area, but the 
wool or leather which goes into the finished 
product probably was produced on a west- 
ern ranch, perhaps 1,500 miles away. And 
many people, beginning with the rancher 
himself, are dependent wholly or partially 
for their income—their living—on the proc- 
esses involved in getting that suit of clothes 
or pair of shoes into your clothes closet or 
mine. Thére are railroad men and truckers, 
weavers, leather workers, advertising men; 
stenographers, bankers, package manufactur- 
ers, salesmen, wholesalers, retailers, and 
many more. I hardly need to go into detail 
for you who live and do business here in one 
of the greatest wholesale and shipping cen- 
ters of the Nation or the world. 

The same situation is true of every pack- 
age of bacon, piece of furniture, or other 
item processed or manufactured in the great 
plants of this business area. These pro- 
ducers, processors, and distributors are, in 
turn, buyers of goods and services on their 
own account. They patronize doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, garden supply shops, and 
nurseries; barber shops and beauty parlors. 
They go to the movies and ball games. They 
buy houses, automobiles; radios, television 
sets, newspapers, electric irons, and light 
bulbs. They ride on Pullman cars. They 
hunt and fish, play golf, and take pictures. 
Their taxes help to build roads and bridges, 
ships and airplanes. 

AMOUNT OF PRODUCTIVE LAND. Is LIMITED 

So it is that every interest in the country 
has a stake in getting the quickest possible 
solution to this problem of safeguarding our 
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capability survey shows that more than 65 
percent of the State's land falls in classes I, 
II, and I1]—land which is suitable for con- 
tinuous cultivation, with careful conserva- 
tion treatment of classes II and II lands. 
Fifteen percent consists of class IV, a border- 
line grade which can be cultivated safely only 
occasionally; and about 20 percent consists 
of classes V, VI, and VII, land suited only to 
growing grass or trees. 

Yet erosion has been severe on a mil- 
lion acres of Illinois farmland and seri- 
ous erosion has occurred on around 35 per- 
cent. This means that, altogether, more 
than 14,000,000 acres have been either seri- 
ously or severely damaged in Illinois. I my- 
self have been seriously disappointed when I 
have traveled across northern Illinois—where 
the land is commonly described as flat as a 
table top—and have observed the hundreds 
of tons of fertile soil being carried by winter 
rains from the bare and unprotected surface 
of almost imperceptible slopes, when it would 
have been so easy to prevent this loss by 
growing winter cover crops on these culti- 
vated fields. 


DOING SOMETHING ABOUT LAND WASTAGE 


Because eroded land is scattered around 
somewhat—a gullied field here, a sheet- 
eroded slope there—we sometimes are in- 
clined to overlook what is happening to our 
productive land, and to discount its im- 
portance. But with good land like yours, 
worth from $125 an acre up, 14,000,000 acres 
seriously or severely damaged brings us to 
@ couple of billion dollars worth of Illinois 
farm land ths wastefully depreciated. What 
would happen, I wonder, if anything like that 
kind of preventable damage and deprecia- 
tion were eating away at your industrial 
plants and stores, your machinery, buildings, 
railways, and so on? You would do some- 
thing about it; that’s what would happen 
most certainly, especially if the damage 
should get worse and spread more and more, 
like erosion damage does with every rain 
where land is not protected. 

And for precisely the same reason—because 
it’s good business to protect and prolong 
the productive life of the soil on which our 
biggest business of agriculture depends—we 
are doing something to halt the dissipation 
of our irreplaceable soi;. We are doing it— 
Nation-wide and State-wide, community by 
community, farm by farm—through modern 
conservation farming. 

Today you will find this relatively new 
but already tried and true kind of farm- 
ing in constantly wider use as far as United 
States land extends in any direction, from 
right here in Kane County, Ill., northwest 
to Alaska, northeast to Maine, southeast to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and 
southwest to Hawaii. I am talking about 
soil and water conservation farming which 
landholders of the Nation are carrying on 
themselves through their farmer-organized 
and farmer-managed soil conservation dis- 
tricts, with the technical help of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the support and 
assistance they draw from various other 
sources, governmental and private. And 
now many other couhtries also are adopting 
this conservation pattern in their agricul- 
ture. 


WHAT MODERN SOIL CONSERVATION 15 


Before we look further into the progress 
of conservation farming, in Illinois and else- 
where, I think we should stop a moment and 
see what we mean when we talk about 
modern soil conservation: 

Modern soil conservation consists of the 
kind of sound land use and protection 
needed to keep the land permanently pro- 
ductive while in use. It means terracing 


strip-cropping, and stubble-mulching the 
as needed, along with supporting prac- 

of crop rotations, cover crops, green- 
crops, and so forth, whenever 

It means gully control, stabilizing 
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District organization, of course, is not an 
end within itself; for any district that existed 
only on paper wouldn't be worth the paper 
it is written on. Neither is a farm plan for 
soil conservation, where its provisions are not 


iH 


together. These plans, fash- 

to meet the farmers’ economic situa- 
tion and their ability to put them into effect 
honestly, covered some 220,000,000 acres. Of 
this quarter of a billion acres thus planned— 
farm by farm and acre by acre—112,000,000 
acres had been treated with needed conserva- 
measures by that time, in soil-conserva- 
These figures do not include 


: 


trict farmers, and cover entire farms. It 
shows the kind of soil, the slope, degree of 
erosion, and other factors which, with cli- 
mate, govern the whole safe use and pro- 
ducing capacity of land. 

This scientific inventory of the land, which 
should be completed Nation-wide at the ear- 
Mest practicable date, not only is the founda- 
tion on which rests effective conservation 
planning and treatment, but can be bene- 
ficially used for other planning purposes. 
We could use it for evaluation of land for 
loans, which would be sounder and more 


servation problems during the last few years 
than any nation or people ever made in 
such a short timé. It was only 20 years ago 
that we took our first positive step toward a 
national program of soil conservation, 

congressional authorization for es- 
tablishing a number of erosion control ex- 
periment stations; and the first soil con- 
servation @istrict didn’t come into being 
until 1937. 


HOW WE ARE SPEEDING UP CONSERVATION WORK 
Also, our soil conservation work is speed- 
ing up, within the limits of available tech- 
nical and other facilities. The records for 
1949, to illustrate, show that the Soil Con- 
servation Service helped farmers of the 
country to complete 18 percent more con- 
servation work on the land than in the pre- 
year. In the fiscal year 1942, the 
helped farmers in districts complete 
conservation job on 5,000,000 acres. In 
1949, the job was carried out 
22,000,000 acres. Twenty-two million 
land efficiently treated—treated 
y and practically to the very best 
*s accumulated knowledge and ability, 
on the basis of permanent work. 
public has not fully understood this 
ough. It is time some of these facts 
own. They are the best answer to 
iticisms as we sometimes hear that 
y the Soil Conservation Service goes 
the job is all right, but too slow, or that 
soil conservation costs too much. I am the 
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next 20 to 25 years. And, obviously, it should 
be done in that time. We are still losing 


who really knows anything about soil and 
water conservation will seriously propose 
that we sacrifice the lasting quality of this 
vitally needed conservation work for the 


.sake of slapping some half-way measures 


on the land in a few years less time. Such 
measures may be temporarily helpful, but 
they are not of the permanent type. 


FARMERS’ DEMANDS OUTRUN CONSERVATION 
FACILITIES 


The continuing need, as it will be for some 
years yet, is for more technical and other 
manpower, machinery, materials, etc., di- 
rected to the conservation job, in order to 
pick up the lag and keep pace with farmers’ 
demands which consistently outrun the 
availability of such facilities. This is quite 
different from the situation in the early 
aemonstration project days, when we some- 
times actually had to go out and try to 
convince the farmer on the idea that soil 
conservation is a good thing for his land 
and for his farming business. 

Right here in Illinois, for example, there 
was a backlog of 9,158 applications for such 
district assistance last January 1. With an 

% permanent service employees 
work unit in the State, a waiting work- 
t obviously cannot be overtaken 


technical, cartographic 
directly engaged in or concerned with field 
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activity along lines of quality work, mainte- 
mance, and improvement. 


SOIL CONSERVATION IS ECONOMICAL AND 
PROFITABLE 


As to the cost of the kind of soil con- 
servation I have been talking about: Ex- 
periences of hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers, under the most widely varying condi- 
tions over the country, confirm the fact that 
soil conservation is a profitable investment. 
It increases income for the farmer and for 
those who handle what he produces, im- 
proves business in general, and safeguards 
health and general community welfare. It 
pays back more than it costs to the farmer, 
to business and professional people in town 
where he trades, to transportation interests, 
and to local, State, and Federal governments 
which derive their revenue from taxes on 
production and earnings. I wish I had time 
to cite you some of the individual exam- 
ples of this, which are legion, in Illinois and 
elsewhere. 

How acre-by-acre soil and water conser- 
vation pays was shown, for example, in a 
sample inventory the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice took to show 1945 income from con- 
servation-treated farms as compared to that 
from similar farms on which much less con- 
servation work had been done. In one of 
the two sampled areas here in Illinois, in 
Jefferson County, 26 conservation-treated 
farms had $7.83 an acre more income, accord- 
ing to the farmers’ books, in that 1 year alone 
than did 26 comparable farms where com- 
paratively little or no conservation work 
had been done. In Madison and St. Clair 
Counties, 24 conservation-treated farms 
showed $9.48 more income per acre than 
did an equal number of comparable farms 
with much less conservation work on them. 

For the North Central States of Illinois, 
Iowa, Ohio, and Wisconsin together, the 1- 
year’s per acre income increase from con- 
servation on 257 typical farms over that from 
255 comparable farms was $6.37; and the 
national figure was $4.90 an acre—including 
western range land, irrigated lands, etc. 
Meanwhile, we have kept close check on the 
cost to the Federal Government for giving 
the technical and certain other assistance 
which makes such increased returns possible. 
In the 1949 fiscal year, this was only $1.80 
an acre. That includes everything—tech- 
nical assistance to farmers, administrative 
expenses, research, paper and typewriter rib- 
bons, everything. In some parts of the coun- 
try, naturally, the per-acre cost is higher 
than it is in others; but even if it were $5 
an acre, I think you'll agree that is a mighty 
small cost for expert help in safeguarding 
the permanent productiveness of land worth 
$125 an acre or whatever the value may be. 


WHY FARMERS STICK TO THEIR CONSERVATION 
PLANS 

You can see, from this, why it is that so 
many farmers want to get their district con- 
servation plans. Also, why a farmer very 
seldom discards his conservation plan once 
he has started it, except in cases of changes 
in farm ownership, death, etc. It’s his own 
plan, and it makes him money. It is just 
good business for him to follow it. 


SOIL CONSERVATION RETURNS TO KANE COUNTY 
AND TO NATION 


And, as I said earlier, soil conservation is 
good, dollars-and-cents business for all of us. 
It has been estimated by our Washington 
Office that in 1948, for instance, the Federal 
Government retrieved the entire amount 
spent by the Soil Conservation Service and, 
in addition, made a 77-percent profit in in- 
creased income taxes paid on increased re- 
turns as a result of farmers’ applying effec- 
tive soil conservation measures to their lands. 
That included the extra income tax (con- 
servatively estimated) paid by retailers, proc- 
essors, and distributors, who profited by the 
conservation farmers’ extra production and 
spending. 
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The Banker and Soil Conservation needs, then, is, say, $500 the first year, $1,000 eration of such heavy and special machin- 
the second year, and similar amounts the ery as draglines, land levelers, grading ma- 

eee aS last 2 years; but he wants to pay it all off chines,andsoon. In the fiscal year 1949, to 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS after all the work is done, in an agreed-upon illustrate what I mean, more than 16,000 
OF number of years, during which his conserva- private contractors were engaged in soil and 

tion measures are bringing him in increased witer-conservation work in soil-conserva- 

HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM income. Of course, he will have been keep- tion districts, a te share of them 
OF OKLAHOMA ing up the interest payments year by year here in the West. Of all the equipment 

in the meantime. used in the then 1,961 active districts, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Government credit agencies are favorable about 95 percent was owned and operated 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, port, 
under leave to extend my remarks in ‘sive and 
the a I include ae Seere se ress oes 
dress H. H. Bennett, j pe * 
States Soil Conservation Service, at the there Stele ee aaeneaee 

ua 


are many was estimated to have a new replacement 
eleventh annual Pacific Northwest con- quate credit at reasonable rates.of interest is value of around $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
ference on banking, Washington State unavailable for such purposes. The solid alone, not including many other kinds of 
” . ” ARS cana farming uae ap teaeiaia ti ae financing 
serva' z - Among other conservation 
This scientific inventory of the land, which 
should be completed Nation-wide at the come, prove that such investments usually portunities which are of particular inter- 


pay for themselves; so private banking is est in this part of the country, sound farm 
earliest practicable date, not only is the % 
foundation on which rests effective conser- on sound ground in extending such con- woodland conservation development and 


These 
vation planning and treatment, but it has 
numerous other benefits, current and poten- ce Lntitntncenae satcemeinetataes may range from financing additional land 


tial. One is that it supplies the basis for jogging 
optimum develcpment and maintenance of couiociesimmara: ae for their equipment cr portable sawmills. It is im 
our water, timber, wildlife, and other land- 
related natural resources. This information, IT am happy to say that some banks already such as not to force wasteful cutting of the 
pra pone ots sepa: in this conservation field, and the tendency The total outstanding farm mortgage debt 
those lands not suitable for tilled crops. ‘* ‘creasing. Permanent measures of soil in the United States reported in 
opportuni take protection, scientifically applied to the land, estimates, as of January 1, 1950, was $5,450,- 

oS ere ae a Hn are beginning to be regarded as capital 
improperly used land out of cuitivation and note tm 6 Siwnlnebe” te 
Pw ofitable uses, as for timber production” told, about all the bank asks in making 8 good Dusiness—good banking practice. As 
pro e uses, as for é . : 

Of more direct interest and concern to you loan to a farmer is whether he has SCS soil President Chester C. Davis, of the Federal 


table if made on the basis of their capabil- soil conservation district f work United States Department of Agriculture on 
ity for production. Land capability coula ether in efficient neighborhood groups, as January 16, 1947: is 
also be used as the basis for beneficial ad- ‘ey are doing more and more throughout Every dollar of new capital that goes 

justments in all types of agricultural credit, ‘*he country. I visited one community where carrying out such a soundly conceived (con- 
land tenure, and shifts in crop acreage; and UT servicemen had worked with fifty-odd *ervation) eee er ee eee 
it might well be used as a guide for the wise f@rmers on improvements. One F lender in short order through increased 


trification, and the orderly development of ©f corn in some 15 years—estimated at 100 aa a” ype hyo 4 amg "pony gens 

other community enterprises, especially ushels an acre. pg —— 

those planned for permanency. These farmers had tried to go it alone at to sestre his joan 
This matter of developing expanded con- first in getting this long-needed and profit- 1, -xing : 

servation credit facilities is most important, able conservation work done on their lands, right up to now.” 

and it offers a real opportunity to privateand but it took group action and Conservation “In the farms we have studied,” he added, 


late soil conservation into their every-day er told me and a group of farmers along the been advanced to meet 

ene poe ear ay it counts. The a ae in the drained area that his bank presen e pa - eon 
il Conserva' Service makes available Payette had set aside money for soil tirel increased 

technical help to landowners and operators conservation loans where the only collateral tneome trom the improvements with, plenty 
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tion might become even more important at Republic, Wash., in arranging for financ- Palouse 
than at any time heretofore. ing of certain of the Curlew Soil 
Suppose, for example, a farmer's district ; and financing by the TWENTY DOLLARS WORTH OF TOPSOIL TO 
f plan calls for applying bank at Tillamook, Oreg, of equipment PRODUCE $2.50 OF WHEAT 
. the basic measures over a period of 4 years, purchase operations in soil conservation Our Soil Conservation Service technicians, 
and he wants to finance the work as it is districts of its cooperating with specialists of Washington 
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all agricul- 
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Association In 1947, on What Bankers Can 
you who may not have referred to this 


tion activities, such excellent publication will find it to your 
farm plans. And Mr. Brown has just writ- 
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ve come to tural commission of the American Bankers 
imstances as Do About Soll Conservation. But any of 


jation’s conserva- advantage, I think, to make it one of your 
meetings throughout the of the A B C's of banker cooperation in 
and summer, as soil conservation, including use of these 
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and getting a copy of the farm-conservation 


plan to put in the farmer's bank-credit file. 
Let me say again, that to complete the soil- 
Completion of the national land capability 
inventory at the earliest date facilities will 
permit; (2) completion of the organization 
of the Nation's agricultural lands into soil- 
conservation districts, and strengthening dis- 
by a conservation farmer to 


trict responsibility and work—with a scien- 
tifically developed soil conservation district 


ash.; newspaper 


or years by the 
Seattle; the active and water-conservation job in time calls 


Latah Soil Conservation for a program of positive action, in which 


Wash., to serve as 


ft 


branch of the National 
of 
Idaho Pirst National terest. It includes, among other points: (1) 


Trust & Savings Bank groups such as yours have a natural in- 
time taken by bankers like 


Mr. Kelly of Republic 


the 
and 


Bank of Moscow; purchase of affiliate mem- 
berships in the National Association of Soil 
sociation in Whatcom and Skagit Counties 
honorary member and financial adviser of 
the district board of supervisors; financing 


Conservation Districts by the Bankers’ As- 
in Washington; 


of .Moscow 


And conservation farming has so 


thoroughly demonstrated its economy and 
profitableness wherever it is used that to 
ignore such an incentive to practicing it is 
just plain foolhardiness, in my opinion. 
I could take up the time of this entire 
conservation session talking about. how con- 


cen f through the soil conservation dis- 


hie 


and (4) making a real conservationist of 


This is a goal I know we can achieve by 


working untiringly together. 


every farmer and rancher in the country. 
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meet the needs of the postal employees 
at that time. 

The committee, after ~xtensive hear- 
ings and due consideration, has made 
certain amendments to the bill but has 


amended, the bill provides the following: 
Salary : (a) Grants to 500,000 
postal employees salary increases of $400 


postmasters, 
who will receive a 20-percent increase. 
Hourly employees will receive a 20 cents 
an hour increase. 


sequence E, 
creases the entrance salary by $300. 
When combined with the provisions for 
salary increases it raises the entrance 
salary for clerks, carriers, and motor- 
vehicle employees from an annual rate 
of $2,670—$1.3142 per hour—the pres- 
ent rate, to an annual rate of $3,370— 
$1.6642 per hour. Rural carriers pres- 
ently receive permanent appointments 
and are appointed in grade 3. Their 
entrance salary will be increased by one 
grade. 

Grade increases: (c) Grants two grade 
increases to those employees who have 


have received only one such grade in- 
crease. Employees advanced in grade 
under this section will still retain their 
time in grade toward their next pro- 
motion. 

Other provisions: (d) Provides that 
increases under this act shall not be 
counted as equivalent increases in com- 
pensation within the meaning of the 
Classification Act of 1949, so that em- 
ployees who might. be transferred to the 
Classification Act, such as transfer of 
buildings to GSA, will not be denied 
within-grade increases when due. 

(e) Is retroactive to July 1, 1951, but 
shall not apply in the case of employees 
who have been separated from the rolls 


termed erroneously, in my judgment, 
“fringe benefits.” These are not fringe 
benefits to those who are directly af- 
fected by them. In the first place, there 
are those who term the retroactive date 
of July 1 a fringe benefit. The re 
active date was placed in the bill to 
sure postal employees that despite 
fact that time might be taken in 


January 1 of this year, and there 
testimony e 

to justify such a retroactive date. 

¢ 
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employees now must enter in grade 1. 
This bill eliminates grades 1, 2, and 3 for 
all employees and renumbers the grades 
so that the new salary schedules present 
uniformity and accurately reflect salary 


because they did not enter the postal 
service by a specified date. 


T also want to point out that the House 
is considering today a bill which is com- 
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Congress and 

cause of the complexities of the 
lems involved, action was not then com- 
pleted on this legislation. 

There is presented, however, in the 
committee recommendation on H. R. 
4255, a pay adjustment schedule for post- 
masters and supervisors which will elimi- 
nate to a large extent the inequities that 

developed. bill contains 


is 
be passed without amendment. 
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OF OKLAHOMA 
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Wednesday, September 26, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


Roanoke, Va., May 3, 1950: 
Som. CONSERVATION AND Our DEMOCRATIC 
SysTsm 
Today the future of thousands of com- 
munities the Nation—and the 


indus 
a stake in getting the quickest 
possible solution to this problem. Further, 
when we think about it, we realize that there 
is not one individual in all the country who 
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. raiding, robbery, 


of hunger in order to 
the production of 
included in the list. 
Lebanon there can 
were probably built 
ago at great cost in 
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The work re- 
of 


, every available patch 

roads I traveled—practi- 

tic and Mediterranean 

of the Apennines and 

sliver of land that I saw 
ttle patches are cultivated on 
steep I wouldn't venture 
Mountain sides have been 


ie of slopes so dizzily 
or partially for into them. 


of the 
the 
usable 


produce some food for himself. 
p to 
aman 


every square foot—is in use. From the 
Adria‘ 
ee ee production. Tens of 


— Italy, for example. 


of land along the 
propped up with staircase benches supported 
by rock walls and filled in behind with soil 


brought in by the basketful. 


Ht 
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which 


use and 

all 
grains of wheat from 
to the breakfast tables 


in getting 
or the Dakotas 


San Francisco, and Roanoke in quired in establishing this bench t 
orm of biscuits, hot cereal with cream, agricultural land translated into American 
ot cone. There is the farmer, and the labor costs probably would amount in man 


Sameer il thetmmamnnte the farmer instances to $15,000 or $20,000 an acre. 
uses. And there are truckers, millers, ad- 
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And in forested areas when trees are cut, 


al 


m and order 


aoe ee eee 


» peo- 
ifty with respect 


chain of farming, maufacturing, processing to nearly everything but soil—the v 


ery thing 


, the reply is 


When one talks to Italians about the cost 
of their stone-walled terraces 


likely to be something 


There is even more to the chain. The is life; lack of it is death.” 


farmer, the trucker, the railroad engineer, 


ble 


lanted in the 
ultimately reach us in the form of usa 


and distributing is they should do most to save. 


, stenographers, bankers, bak- 
carton manufacturers, ink makers, sales- the weeds of fields. 
Se whnananea. setale workers, railroad When population presses on the land 


so rman onge peg 
e can ai arid fps pom Pes 
I know we can, if we epeed tp our workers, and so on and on. All of this long ple often become more thr 
nothing to interfere packaging, marketing, 
made possible because seed p 
multiply, become edible and nutritious, 


rate, 
Saar come” 


to educating the people, especially the youth, _goi} 
in the fundamentals and absolutely necessity and 


of conservation. 


Wena eatigneas, Sack ivecte tian ind camer 


In a sense, they are right, of course. In 
Within the last two decades we have built 


land scarcity. And quite properly we always 
up @ broad program for soil and water con- 


why we must be practical and realistic in all 


These people 
lawyers, barbers,and that we do, but I am bothered sometimes by 


and the flour of figure carefully the cost of our conservation 
iscuits are made work on the land. There are many reasons 
go to movies and ball the fact that we seldom consider the cost of 


pher, the carton manufacturer, America we have not approached any such 


the rest who contributed to produc- 
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services. 
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the result of uncontrolled and unnecessary 


the immediate future. And this damage is 
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with about 9 inches of productive topsoil. 


has already started. In addition, our surveys 
United States was covered, on an average, 
In the intervening years, that average soil 


there is another large area on which erosion 
show that still other areas have suffered se- 


scarce, if the 
or if the quality becomes 
all these things can happen— 
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depth, across the country, has been reduced 


This concerns you and every 
And I am glad to be able to say that we can 
do something about it—and are doing some- 
thing about it. 

But, first, let me point out that we now 
have only about 460,000,000 acres of good, 
first-class cropland left. We must take care 
of this. About seventy or eighty million 
of this land must be cleared, drained, 
gated, or otherwise improved before it 
be used for growing either small grain or 
intertilled crops. And, of the land now in 
cultivation, around 170,000,000 acres is too 
steep, too shallow, or too erodible for fur- 
ther safe cultivation. Of our good cropland, 
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varying degree to keep it safe from erosion 
while used for crop prod 

As I said, this is everybody's job. It af- 
fects us all, and we can all do 
about it. But as a Nation, or State, or com- 


must help develop this demand, for they 
now constitute by far the largest segment 
of our population. If people will take the 
trouble to learn the facts about the land of 
their community, their State, their Nation, 
and then lend real support to conservation 
action—not with just talk and argument 
alone—then we will get results. What we 
want and need is permanent results in con- 
servation, results right out on the land, and 
in the minds of the people. There must be 
conservation education.’ People must be 
brought to abhor land wastage as a disease. 
In our increasingly complex civilization, I 
see this as one of the public's urgent respon- 
sibilities. It also is an opportunity of great 

cance; for what can be of greater satis- 
faction than helping to speed and perpetuate 
a movement for conservation and improve- 
ment of the land that supports us? 


OUR NATIONAL PROGRAM OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


We do not need to become destitute of 
good land in the United States, in Virginia, 
or any other part of the country. We still 
have enough good land to get along quite 


servation type of agriculture in this country. 
But we dare not “let down,” get tired of all 
the work involved, decide it isn’t necessary, 
and allow all our efforts to slide into the 
oblivion of wasted endeavor. 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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erection of all the monuments to our great 
men and women. 
our great leaders 


protection of our basic natural resources lies 
at the very base of continuing national 
existence. 
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does not mean that all the land in them has 
been protected-as yet. Really, we have just 
made a good start. The big job is still out 

Farmers in these 2,200 soil conservation 
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tion more than a decade and a half ago, 
assistance 


their soil districts. Up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, approximately 800,000 complete 
soil-conservation plans had been prepared 
in districts alone. These plans covered 220,- 
000,000 acres of farm and ranch land, and 
114,000,000 acres hed been treated with 
needed conservation measures by that time, 


current fiscal year (July 1, 1949), detailed 
conservation surveys adequate for farm plan- 
ning had been made on 304,000,000 acres, and 
reconnaissance surveys helpful in farm plan- 
ning had been made of another 177,000,000 
acres. We need thesc land surveys because 
it is the only way we can scientifically deter- 
mine the capabilities and needs of the land. 
The data collected by the surveys are used 
in farm planning in such a way that what 
we do fits the land and the farm. 

Our soil-conservation work is speeding up. 
The records for 1949 show that the Soil Con- 
servation Service, working with farmers in 
the districts throughout the country, com- 
pleted 18 percent more conservation work 
on the land than in the previous year. 

You might, I believe, like to hear some- 
thing about soil-conservation progress in 
Virginia. I hope e in this audience 
is familiar with at least some of the soil- 
and water-conservation practices that are 
especially adapted and needed in this State. 
That is an important step in educating our- 
selves and others for appreciation of well- 
cared-for land—to be able to see the land as 
our basic and utterly essential resource and 
know when it is properly used and cared for, 


farm land, 20,166 farmers now have complete 
soil-conservation plans for their farms. And 
18,337 Virginia farmers, whore farms add up 
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them while prudently using them. We 
They can be wasted or ruined 

In fact, many of these resources al- 
ready have been seriously depleted or im- 


serve 
must then make sure, without delay, that the 
4. Many farmers are alreay conservation 


farmers and more are taking up the practice 
of soil and water conservation every day. 
In our country we have the scientific knowl- 

5. Our water resources, like land, are being 


2. Our other natural resources are not in- 
wasted, too, by overuse and failure to check 


destructible. 


I would like to enumerate a few of the 


fundamental principles of conservation which 
1. Most of what we eat comes from pro- 


ductive land. Most of our food, clothing, 


we use it. We can conserve the land and 
can be stopped only by putting more of the 
right kind of soil- and water-conservation 


3. We do not need to waste our land while 
losses by excessive runoff. This loss of water 


poverished, especially our productive land. 


sf af 


i a 


who will insist on conservation, will demand 
use. 


it, and will practice it while they live or help 
unless the Others practice it. 

I think should be taught to every child as 
soon as he is able to understand the simple 
principles involved: 

and other things we need and use are manu- 
factured through the complex forces of sun- 
light, air, water, and soil synthesized by the 
plants that grow in the soil. This thin layer 
of productive soil that covers part of the 
earth's surface is the main source of our 
for further practical purposes by imprudent 


youth of the Nation are trained as citizens 


The answer, of course, is: We want to con- 


done 
use. 


and why 


, the churches, public 
other agencies that 
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HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 
Mr. Speaker, while it 


ahead. They should.. And they should 
have the benefit of all the available in- 
formation on those who may be 
considered. 

For that reason I am including in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a revealing arti- 
cle published in the September 24 issue 
of the Freeman, entitled “Eisenhower: 


(By Lawrence R. Brown) 


nomination for Eisenhower are reminiscent 


it may lead to popularity, which 
fancy name for favorable publicity, it does 
not win elections. 
Eisenhower, like Willkie, would be a nat- 
ural candidate for the Democrats, but again 
that position has been preempted. Even 
more than Willkie, he is one of those cahdi- 
dates whose 


cratic administration can do more than be 
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ment, and equally employ what 
seems from moment to moment the best 
strategy of defense. 


substance of the bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy—is that the rise of the Soviet Empire 
cannot be separated from domestic Amer- 
ican politics, becayse that empire was creat- 
ea not by its own might but by American 
domestic politics. Soviet world power did 
not just happen, nor could the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have achieved it by its own efforts. 
That empire is the creation of the faction 


pedient way of defeating Germany, but in 
order to give these lands to the Russians. 
These are the men who used lend-lease and 
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there are no other important 
not sources of political information available to 


gaining a public importance that 
opposition could never have given them. For 


estimates of a man, reach public attention 
through these men and women. Roughly 
“internationalist” public opinion, these being 
them to approve any Republican candidate 
This is the nettle that the Republican 
wage? For what can he attack the admin- 
istration that will not bring down their 
abuse upon him? 


except one foredoomed to defeat or certain 


to continue the same administration under 


a different party-label would be well beyond 
continuance of the same basic administra- 


lic prestige require them to work for the 
tion in Washington. 


the elastic limits of human nature. Even if 
there were no question of harmony of politi- 
cal objective, their mere livelihood and pub- 


shall and unceasingly belittled Forrestal and 
Louis Johnson? The point is not whether 
these views of American public men are cor- 


tation of political events, the first character 


not only 
ternational as a whole the group that proclaims who is 


in 
Soviet apparatus would be staggering. 
BABBITT UP TO DATE 
Te en 
the Republican candidate must 
-looking elements,” 


What is the practical mechanism for de- 
eens Who presumes to 
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That the survival of a state depends 

the maintenance of its advantages would 

too immoral a fact for them to recognize. 

many eastern Republican politicians would 

look imbecilic for sitting on the sidelines 
through such a gigantic betrayal. If the 

th about Hiss was hard for the eastern in- 
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States to put aside costly preatomic defenses 
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important 
Tt is 
im this area that we enjoy a clear-cut ad- 


program is to 
The way to get ahead is to make 


sure that at least six billions for atomic 
year. Work upon 


plants must start at once. 
pon we have got. Let 
it just as fast as we 
can save 

Here is the only way we 


build our defenses around 
fully explott our superior science and 


wea 
of 
we 

of fact, we have no choice 


year, bigger amounts the year 
more the year after that. 


best 
do, 
to 


the 
the 
we 
next 
bone-crushing manpower—in the ordinary 


vantage over the potential enemy. In sheer 


technology and industrial know-how. 


start it. 
atomic munitions is available next 


of different 
for one branch the added atomic 


under 


ih 
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Would 

their knowledge 

might well attract an atomic 

however, a 

-up atomic program in the United 

eee States means stepped-up ability to strike at 


ie cine enemy troops—at soldiers in uniform. Such 


refuge in safer 


centers of war 
Churchill I believe that 


Actually our military men 
they seek 
from the 


have always regarded the bomb as a pre- 
big war but little wars as well. 


me to the problem of deterring 


a crucial war plant? 
for work 


t plant 
? Or would 


init 
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as far as the eye can see into an uncertain 
future. 
Stalin, observing our advantage in the 
atomic field, had sought through propaganda 
One reason for this success is a belief that 
If any proof were needed, it may be found 
in the fact that we spend as much as 6250,- 
caven tase Catena on that in war, we 
But do you think that the citizens of a 
slave state, knowing their dictator had 
juction 
would expect freemen to stick at their 
industrial posts. I would expect the citizens 
of a democracy to confront any peril without 
bers of a slave state, unless chained by their 
lathes, to put as much distance as possible 
between themselves and any vital munitions 
works servicing an aggressive war machine. 
Apart from these factors, 
&@ program can reduce the phony appeal of 
Stalin’s propaganda to the effect that atomic 
ieee are only good against civilians. 
ion starting little conflicts in Greece 
and Indoch‘na and the Malay States and 


launched an aggressive war, would remain in 
flinching. But I would also expect the mem- 


match them tank for tank, gun for gun, divi- 
sion for division. But in the atomic type 
of competition—where it is brain against 
brain, test tube against test tube, process 
against process—we can continue to out- 
strip the Soviets and deter them from war 
to disarm us of that advantage. He has 
sought to convince the world that his best 
weapon, the conventional Red army, is highly 
moral whereas our best weapon, the uncon- 
ventional atomic bomb, is highly immoral. 
We would be less than honest with ourselves 
if we did not recognize that Stalin’s propa- 
ganda has had a measure of success. . 

the atomic weapon must inevitably destroy 
the guilty and the innocent alike—that in 
Knocking out a war plant it also knocks out 
cision weapon to be used only against spe- 
—_ targets vital to the enemy war machine. 
could aim with precise accuracy at a precise 
military objective. 


noncombatants. 
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wide 
varieties can hold at bay whatever small 
armies threaten to attack anywhere along 
the margins of Communist power 
By the same logic the defense of Western 
Burope appears in a fresh and hopeful light. - 
People on. the. Continent. have long feared 
that, if war came, the Red army would over- 
run their homes and cities. They have been 
horrified at the thought of being first occu- 
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There is another tactical use for atomic 
bombs which I must mention because it may 
well turn out to be our best shield and pro- 
tection against an aggressor’s atomic at- 
tack upon America’s own cities. The United 
States Air Force has officially anounced that 
it cannot hope to intercept and shoot down 
more than 30 percent of enemy planes carry- 
ing atomic weapons to America. Our civil- 
defense program, although dangerously 
lagging today for want of appropriations, is 
another means of 
enemy's atomic threat. 
method of launching a rapid and massive 
atomic counterattack directly at the bases 
and military springboards from which the 
aggressor strikes. The lives of millions of 
Americans might be spared if, before an 
enemy could loose atomic destruction upon 
them his own offensive force were itself crip- 
pled with American atomic bombs. 

But there is another and pleasanter rea- 
son why I advocate that we step up atomic 
prod 


The Arsenal of Springfield, by Longfellow: 


“Were half the power that fills the world 
: with terror, 


Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 
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Lodge of the State of New Jersey, Order 
- of Sons of Italy in America, and: all 
the other Arierican citizens and groups 
who have been demanding the revision 
of the unfair peace treaty are most hap- 
py at this recognition of Italy’s hard- 
earned right to a position of equality in 


The text of the resolutions approved 
by the grand lodge follows: 
Whereas our Government together with the 


* Governments of Great Britain and France 


carry out its solemn pledge: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That on the 7th, 8th and 9th 
days of September 1951, at the Forty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the Grand Lodge of 
eee at eee aoe cont eae 


I in America, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., that the grand lodge of New Jersey 
(with membership of 6,600 persons) respec- 
tively urge the President of the United States 
and the Congress to reassure Italy for the 
United States without reservation and with- 
out qualifications that Trieste shall be re- 
united to its motherland, thus strengthen- 
ing the resolve of the Italian people to share 
with us in all the sacrifices which both the 
United States and Italy will be called upon 
to make as members of the North Atlantic 
Pact; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Vice President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
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My Report on the Japanese Peace Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, days have 
merged into weeks since the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty at San Fran- 
cisco. Many of the other congressional 


into view. 
At the outset, it is necessary to under- 
stand that the participating signatory 
nations foregathered at San Francisco 
for one purpose, and for onlv one pur- 
pose: To sign the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
The negotiations, the give-and-take, the 
concessions, the reservations—in fact all 
the preliminaries which go with the ar- 
rangement of a treaty—had been taking 
place between these nations for at least 
a@ year; perhaps for longer than a year. 
There was to be no debate at San Fran- 
cisco. There were to be no amendments, 
no changes, at San Francisco. - 

What took place in the great west 
coast city can, and should be designated 
as “the above-surface phase of the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty.” We—the Congress 


uring 
We do not know what happened during 
the below-surface phase, during which 
the treaty was slowly built into what 
emerged at San Francisco. 

Let us examine briefly what we know 
before calling attention to what we do 
not know. 

The signing of the treaty went alm: 
according to plan. I say “almost” be- 


shadow over the preliminaries. 

Russia opposed the signing. Whether 
or not this expected move was made to 
encourage or the swift ac- 


discourage 
ceptance of the treaty by this Republic 
still a matter of conjecture. 


diplomacy. That is: It starts 
ing something which it really advocates. 
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viet delegates, the very features of the 
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Gen, 
rime factor in current good relations 
between Japan and the United States— 
was absent. It was General MacArthur 


knees. It was General ur who 
governed Japan and well in the 
War II and the 





proved if it carries any specific or im- 
plied 


hen Congress and the people 
are satisfied that it is not a second Yalta, 

then only, should the Japanese 
Peace Treaty be approved in the way our 
Constitution 





The Greatness of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. Speaker, un- 


executive 3 of the N 
Committee, at a Labor Day banquet 
ta, , September 3, 1951. 
am ly pleased to include 


We in the United States have made more 
progress in 200 years than the world made 
in the preceding 6,000 years. 

For many centuries man has fought for 
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cause. We forgive our enemies quickly and 
generously after the battle is over—be it an 
. We believe deeply 


the rest of the world? Why have we made 
ma progress that dwarfs the accom- 
Plishments of other nations? * * * 

We here in the United States have been 
greatly blessed. * * * We have abun- 
dant natural resources, a temperate climate, 
‘and, in general, all the natural advantages. 
* * * We have a large country with lots 
of space. We have not yet faced the popula- 
tion problems that have beset others. We 
are separated by thousands of miles of ocean 
from the problems and 


that we had to carve our Nation from the 


mocracy. It is that our country was founded 
and peopled by men and women who came 
here especially to live in a democratic society 
with a free and dynamic economy. 

We have the most civerse population in the 


of today is real and genuine.” Immigrants 
helped us grow strong and great. They made 
invaluable contributions in every field of 
endeavor. They helped teach us how to 
live at peace with all groups, all races, all 
creeds, and all nationalities. 


adjusted 
ves to the changed relationships that 
out of being nzighbors to people who 
once were 6 months away. * * * 

The fact that our enterprise has remained 
free does not mean it has been unrestrained 
and uncontrolled. It has been regulated 

hen the public interest required. We cre- 

national banks, put the control of our 
mails in the National Government, estab- 
lished free public schools, and restrained un- 
fair competition and monopoly. We devel- 
oped a national system of old-age pensions 
and created Federal-State systems of pub- 
lic employment services and unemployment 
insurance. We provided control of railroads, 


joyed on many Federal contracts. 

* * © We have Federal control of atomic 
energy. Public utilities, corporations, and 
companies are subject to regula- 


It is sometimes good for us to take a look 
workers, 


at what American American busi- 
nessmen, and American farmers have 


achieved. * * * 


No real champion ever rested on his lau- 
rels, however, That is true of the American 
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people. We are way out in front of the 
world. But we are still striving for a better 
way of life for all our people. We have the 
best Nation on earth, but it is not perfect. 
We shall, therefore, continue to try to im- 
prove, the lot of all Americans. 

Our production is still not large enough to 
satisfy our demands in peace or war. Small 
business needs continuing protection from 
monopolies. Too many of our people lack 
the benefits of our modern civilization. We 
are robbing our children of their heritage 
by wasting our natural resources. Millions 
of families are living in housing below our 
American standards. Millions more share 
their homes with others. Too many people 
are needlessly injured or killed at work and 
at play. The best medical care is out of the 
reach of many millions of our citizens. 
Consequently, the general health of our peo- 
ple has not kept pace with the remarkable 
progress of medical science. Our schools in 
many areas are too crowded and inadequately 
staffed. We still have too much child labor. 
We have a large amount of crime. The fruits 
of our great development are often denied 
to Americans because of prejudice and in- 
tolerance. In all of these areas there is room 
for great improvement. They are areas in 
which we should concentrate on 

. If the past is any key to the fu- 
ture, I am sure we shall overcome our de- 
fects. 

We find ourselves in a paradoxical situa- 
tion. We are, on the one hand, confronted 
by the possibility of the most destructive 
war in the history of the world. On the other 
hand, we are on the threshold of * * * 
mastery of nature and ourselves. This sit- 
uation is readily illustrated by the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. It has brought with 
it terror throughout much of the world. It 
has also brought with it real and valuable 
advantages. 

Atomic energy can be used to preserve life 
or to destroy it—to produce medicine or to 
produce missiles. 

We have already received numerous bene- 
fits from atomic energy. 

Some of the most significant are in the 
fields of biology anu! medicine. For example, 
scientists have used radioiodine to treat 
people with an overactive thyroid gland. 
Surgeons have used radiophosphorous to lo- 
cate brain tumors. The same radioisotope, 
Phosphorous, has curbed excessive produc- 
tion of red blood es and has gained 
some degree of relief for patients with leu- 
kemia. * * * Radioisotopes are proving 
of great value as “tracers,” helping scien- 
tists to understand life processes and mecha- 
nisms which have been only partly under- 
stood untilnow. * * * 

Much has also been made in the 
field of agriculture. Largely through atomic 
energy, more has been learned about ferti- 
lizers and their application in the last 3 
years than in the previous 50. We are us- 
ing radiocarbon to study how plants manu- 
facture sugar from carbon dioxide and water 
with the aid of the sunlight. Radioisotopes 
are being used in research on plant dis- 
cases. * * * 

In the industrial field, we have developed 
@ very simple technique for measuring the 
thickness of materials. This offern econo- 
mies to the manufacturer and better quality 
to the users. Lubricating oils have been im- 
proved by better understanding of what a 
lubricating oil does in minimizing friction. 
* * * And, of course, there is the poten- 
tial development of atomic power for indus- 
trial use. 

On the other hand, we are developing new- 
er and more terrible bombs and other weap- 
ons. Considerable progress has been made 
in the development of atomic engines, to 
propel submarines. * * * There have 
been preliminary proposals to look into the 
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In Mussolini’s Steps 
EXTENSION OF 


or 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 
Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, I think every Member of this 
USSOLINI’s STEPS 
such by the OPS when it figures its price cetl- 
of the cos’; of its products, is left strictly 
They have asked Congress to give them 


ings. The amount of 
part atthe parade on 
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tain order applies to every department or 
agency of the entire executive branch of the 
Government, and to every single 
among the more than 2,500,000 employees, no 
matter in what bureau or city he or she is 
stationed. 

Granting that certain regulations are 
necessary to protect really secret informa- 
tion of-a military nature there is no reason 
why the Post Office Department or the Agri- 
‘culture Department or the employees of the 
Pish and Wildlife Service or the clerks in any 
other department should be restricted in 
their telephone conversations, their letters 


What is conspicuously lacking in the new 
regulations is a system of checking against 
abuse. Each department head and the sub- 
ordinate he delegates to perform the task of 
classifying information is a law unto him- 


any effective check against abuse. 

The potential enemies which the Presi- 
dent fears might get information are not 
named, but it is suspected that perhaps the 
Republicans in Congress and the opposition 
press generally are now in that category, 
too. 


POINTS AGAINST THE CENSORSHIP ORDER 


First. It is unnecessarily sweeping, giv- 
ing authority to classify weather fore- 
casts or crop reports, if some overzealous 
cfficial may so desire. 

Second. There is no appeal, anywhere, 
from capricious classification of routine 
news; 

Third. Every department and agency 
is given blanket authority to cover up all 
mistakes and errors, simply by classify- 
ing the reports revealing those errors; 

Pourth. Any report may be related to 
national security, on the ground that in 
some aspect it might reveal a developed 
program to the enemy. 

One solution is to delegate a perma- 
nent standing committee of the House 
and Senate to review any document 
classified, when the press or radio files 
formal protest against such classifica- 
tion. This would at least provide a 
check against arbitrary and capricious 
classification of nondefense material. 

In its present form, the order consti- 
tutes a violent and utterly un-American 
form of press censorship. 

The order does not become effective 
for 30 days from September 26,1951. In 
these 30 days, Congress may set up a 
safeguarding committee of review, by 
joint resolution. 


- Solicitation of Political Contributions - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to reply to a statement attacking me be- 
cause I called the attention of the House 
of Representatives on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20, to the apparent solicitation of 
political contributions by the Democratic 
State Central Committee of Michigan 
from applicants for positions in the Post 
Office Department. 

This attack is replete with inaccuracy, 
distortion and error. At least eight er- 
rors are contained in this statement with 
ren to which I wish to clear the 
record: 


First. The statement infers that my 


Office Department, and 
charge with a letter from Howard 
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Hunt, finance director of the Democratic 
State central committee, which I in- 
serted in the ConGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Third. The statement, having set up 
a straw man by putting words in my 
mouth which I never uttered, proceeds 
to characterize what I did not say as a 
political smear. If calling attention to 
improper methods of raising campaign 
funds through the solicitation of con- 
tributions from Federal employees is a 
political smear, then perhaps the word 
should stand. I merely suggest that 
those who engaged in such actions 
smeared themse!ves, and that any pub- 
lic official whose attention was drawn to 
such activities, and who neglected to 
urge that they be investigated, would 
have been derelict in his duty through 
winking at improper activities. My own 
characterization of the activities in ques- 
tion has been far milder than that of 
members of the Democratic Party itself. 

Fourth. It is charged that I have 
reached conclusions before the evidence 
isin. The only conclusion which I have 
reached is that politics in the Post Of- 
fice Department is bad business, and 
that the activities indicated by the letter 
of the Democratic State central com- 
mittee ought to be investigated. If I 
had concluded that illegality or improper 
political activity had been established, 
there would have been no need for, and 
I would not have urged, an investiga- 
tion by a congressional. committee. - 

Fifth. The statement further implies 
that my demand for a congressional in- 
vestigation was in response to a tele- 
gram from the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee of Mich- 
igan. I point out that my request for 
investigation was made about noon on 
Thursday, September 20, 1951, and that 
the telegram referred to is dated 9:08 
Pp. m. the same day, and was delivered 
the follqwing day. It undoubtedly was 
prompted by the correspondence and in- 
formation I had supplied. 

Sixth. The statement further charges 
that I have chosen to place all Michi- 
gan postmasters under suspicion because 
I refused to divulge the name of the 
person who corresponded with me in 
confidence and who, after my request, 
declined to have his name made public 
at this time for fear of reprisals. I will 
not be taunted into revealing the name 
of this informant to those who have a 
definite interest in suppressing evidence 
this informant might give or in punish- 
ing him for communicating with me. 

. Whether or not the Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee ought to 
expand its inquiry to include all jund- 

activities by both Democratic 

and Republican Parties in Michigan for 
the past 5 years is, of course, a matter for 
that committee to determine. However, 
this appears to be a red-herring tech- 
nique to divert the attention of the com- 
ttee from the more specific question 


Eighth. The statement further recites 
that, so far, the author’s inquiry has 
disclosed that only eight persons have 
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mittee in the hearing has been 


arately and is available upon request. 


cial action as 


Premier de Gasperi’s Visit to the United 


ea ee ee 

This treaty was drawn up in times 
that have since entirely changed. It 
contains clauses which smack of rancor 
and .a desire for vengeance—clauses 
which place severe restrictions on Italian 
sovereignty. 


Especially since Japan has received a 
reconciliation 


Italy cannot do its proper share in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This is the opinion not only of the Ital- 
ians themselves but. of military techni- 


reducing 
from the high-water mark of two and a 
half million. Defense contracts can pro- 


vide work for still more. But while 
2,000,000 workers remain out of jobs the 
Communist threat in Italy will not 
slacken. 


pete 
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traditionally suffered. 
States wants to keep Italy on 
in the impending world struggle. I 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 


The Polish Army vetérans and its auxil- 
jaries for the department of Connecticut, 
in convention assembled in Derby, Conn., 
on the 15th and 16th of September 1951, 
deeply disappointed that the allied victories 
in World War I and II, toward which Polish 


as 
try of their forefathers, Poland, was tragi- 


1. That the United States reject as invalid 
the agreements at Yalta and Tehran, since 


these agreements lost freedom for many na- 
tions, including Poland. 

2. That the United States and its demo- 
cratic allies be put into a state of military 
readiness with utmost speed, so that 
combined forces shall be ready to meet 
military might of Russia, which has 
readied from the day of the termination 
World War II. 

3. That the greatest possible financial and 


the only true and legal government of Po- 
land, which it already is, in fact, in the eyes 
of Polish people. 

6. That the Katyn murders and their per- 
petrators be brought to full light and that 
the responsible criminals be made to answer 
for the greatest single crime in world his- 
tory. 

WattTer MAzZNICcK, 
Chairman of Resolution Committee. * 
HartrorD, Conn. 


Operations of OPS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing dissatisfac- 
tion—even outright resentment—with 
some portions at least of the operations 


* 
me 


pes postmarked at 

5:30 p. m. on September 21, 1951. Each 
envelope contained one copy of some 
or regulation of the OPS, but 
envelope bore a notation that 10 
copies were enclosed. . 
I include as part of my remarks a por- 
tion of the Wyoming banker’s letter: 


The envelopes are enclosed for your in- 
spection and that of your colleagues, to show 
reason why it is sw necessary for the Con- 
gress to vote billions of dollars to run the 
business of the country, then taking it away 
from the taxpayer in such chunks as to have 
so little left that he can only provide for his 
family on a day-to-day basis, but not for 
any future adversity which, when it comes, 

. will be ruinous 
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tion against which we are fighting all over 
the world. 

Prom the enclosed, you can see why it is 
necessary to raise postage rates to private 
industry, also, why paper has jumped sky 
high,'and why there is a shortage of help, as I 
presume five different clerks stuffed one sheet 
in each of the enclosed envelopes. 

Furthermore, I wish you would endeavor to 
obtain the reason for the OPS sending regu- 
lations to us and undoubtedly the other more 
than 14,000 banks in the country, that do not 
pertain to our business in the slightest. I 
have them stacked a foot high already, on 
a counter in the bank readily accessible to 
our customers, and I have yet to find one 
customer sufficiently interested to pick one 
up and read it. Certainly they have a motive 
in sen the regulations to us, and per- 
haps it is that they think we bankers have 
nothing to do but to read them and after 
digesting their meaning, educate our cus- 
tomers. Well, to me it seems that the banks 
have already been burdened with enough 
free service to the Government, especially 
when we see the Government’s waste and 
criminal extravagance. 

Another thing, Mr. Harrison, they are con- 
tinuously moving the cost of our postal serv- 
ice upward and the amount of service down- 
ward. In other words, it costs us more to 
get less service. This bank for years main- 
tained a box in the post office here, and 
would get two drops of mail on Mondays 
through Saturdays and one drop on Sundays. 
About a year ago free delivery was started in 
the town, which undoubtedly increased the 
expense of the local post office, but I doubt 
very much if its receipts were increased 
thereby, consequently they must have a 
larger deficit than before they started free 
delivery, and they have it even though they 
have cut down on some of the service to box- 
holders, one of which comes to mind, that no 
mail is put in boxes on Sundays, and they 
say the reason for that is that they are not 
going to give the boxholders who pay rent 
any more service than those who get their 
mail delivered to them free. If that is not a 
case of the tail wagging the dog, what is it? 


I am in complete sympathy with this 
Wyoming banker on both scores, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Just why does the OPS persist in send- 
ing various regulations, changes in rules, 
and other meterial to the bank when 
such information has no connection 
whatever with the banking business? 
Probably the same sort of thing is true in 
other instances aside from banks. And 
if they insist that this stuff must go to 
the bank in question, just why could it 
not all be included in one piece of mail 
instead of five, all originating from the 
same office and posted at the same time? 

As for his complaint about diminishing 
postal service at an increasing cost, this 
same lament could be echoed by many 
thousands of individuals and businesses 
the country over. 

I believe it is imperative, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress give serious consider- 
ation—and now, without further delay— 
to the proposition that the Post Office 
Department needs overhauling, by con- 
gressional action if there are no other 
means by which such overhauling can be 
instituted. It has been pointed out that 
great savings could be realized by mod- 
ernizing and streamlining the Depart- 
mient’s administrative methods on all 
levels. An anticipated deficit of more 
than $500,000,000 this fiscal year makes 
this an imperative matter. This habit- 
ual deficit is on the increase and must he 
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country the authority—through revision 
hand—through material Seancme ioe 
carry her own share of the burden of 
defending herself and other Western 
European nations. 
terms of the Italian Peace Treaty which 
should be rectified without further delay. 
The vexing question of control of Trieste 
should be solved and an end put to the 
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Through the 


the people of 
counsel and leadership of Premier de 
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tirely unofficial and practically spontane- 
ous tide of letters from private American 


Government officials. Just as Nags en- 
citizens to their relatives and friends in 
Italy succeeded in urging the latter to 
vote in favor of democracy during the 
Italian elections in 1948 

Italy today are hoping and praying that 
their pleas to the United States voiced by 
their Premier will receive a similar re- 


sponse from all Americans. 
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I want to see the United States postal 
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Recorp, I include 


Veterans’ Automobile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of 


Speaker, under leave 
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this unused portion of the Italian 


ta. 
rhe United States has chrmpioned 
Italy’s offers of cooperation with 
the western democracies and we can- 
not disappoint Premier de Gasperi and 
the Italian people in their present ap- 
peal to us. 


William N. Oatis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp the following reso- 
lution adopted by Aerie No. 2424, of the 


Communist government of Czechoslovakia 
without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend, Em- 
bassy representative, or trusted legal counsel; 
and 


on 
rect, and verified information, which is the 
definition of the work of a free press; and 
Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter’s instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 


Resolved, That Medina, N. Y., Aerie No. 


i 


. Oatis by honorable means, and 
offer our support and the vitality of 
membership to the executives of the As- 
Press in their campaign to secure 
of Mr. Oatis by the communica- 
true facts of the case to the free 
the world; and be it further 
, That Aerie No. 2424, of the Pra- 
of Eagles, urges the Federal 
Government to bar the correspondents from 
the Soviet news agency, Tass, as well as all 
satellite nation correspondents from official 
Government press conferences where vital 
information may be revealed until the re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 

Adopted this 20th day of September 1951. 

Aerie No, 2424, city of Medina, State of 
New York, 

Attest: 


‘sil 
Tee 


Leo J. SHEPARD, 
Worthy President. 
Caries O. ALBON®, Sr., 
Secretary. 


The International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject of the International Labor 
Organization, delivered by George De- 
laney, international representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, at 
the A. F. of L. convention in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on September 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


At previous conventions, my 
and I have discussed the various conven- 
tions and recommendations adopted by the 
International Labor Organization as well as 
its other activities during the preceding 
year. However, there is another question 
concerning the ILO which seems to me to 
merit your particular attention now, and 
to warrant a temporary departure from this 
practice of the past. 

You will find a discussion of the current 
and recent operations of the ILO in the re- 
port of the executive council to this conven- 
tion. Rather than try your patience and 
attention with a repetition of this material, 
I will confine myself here to a subject which 
stands sorely in need of a thorough ventila- 
tion—a subject which bears serious impli- 
cations for the future work of the ILO, and 
for the prestige of the United States in the 
eyes of the free world. 

That subject concerns the attitudes and 
the tactics lately displayed by United States 

representatives in their operations 
both within and outside of the International 
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world through the promotion of the living 
standards, the rights, and the freedoms of 
the many, rather than the few. 

Let it be noted that this campaign has 
not been carried out in any honest, open, 
and ‘above-board manner. They have not 
ventured a frank challenge of that policy 
which United States participation in the ILO 
seeKs to promote, nor have they advocated 
an outright end to that participation. They 
continue to profess their sympathy with the 
aims of the ILO and their belief in con- 
tinued United States participation in the 
organization. But their actions and their 
methods contradict all of their pious pro- 
fessions of intent. 

The recent record would seem to indicate 
that the purpose of the employer partici- 
pation is not to promote the aims of the 
ILO, but to prevent their accomplishment. 

Their design for the ILO is that of an 
empty institution, rather than an effective 
instrument of progress. They favor the 
form, but they oppose the substance. They 
will support the ILO, so long as it accom- 
plishes nothing of consequence. They will 
adhere to its principles, so long as no effort 
is made to put those principles into practice. 

Their efforts to neutralize the ILO as an 
effective ally of economic and social advance- 
ment have lately been reinforced by an in- 
sidious propaganda campaign within this 
country. The methods employed in this 
campaign are not new to any of us here. 
They belong to a pattern which we have 
seen employed against every progressive 
measure which we have ever sought to ad- 
vance. They are in the old familiar style 
of reaction, tried and tested in many a fa- 
mous battle against the cause of human 
welfare—unvarying and only too often vic- 
torious. 

In their programs of resistance to every 
enlightened effort to promote the wider 
adoption of twentieth-century standards, 
there is no room for serious, responsible ar- 
guments on the merits of the specific issues 
involved. They by indirection, em- 
ploying all the techniques of misrepre- 
sentation and deception—peddling confusion 
and groundless fear—exploiting the gulli- 
bility of the public, with a vicious disregard 
for truth or simple honesty. 

They have made flagrant use of all of the 
old goblins, ghosts, and phony phantoms 
which generations of wild-eyed conservatives 
have conjured up to frighten the people out 
of their rights and hopes for the future. 

All of the agencies in the interlocking di- 
rectorate of reaction in this country—die- 
hard private groups, the extremist press, and 
moss-backed Congressinen—have been 
pressed into service in the effort to build a 
lasting road block in the path of progress. 
Let me give you one good example of their 
technique of chain reaction. 

Both in this country and at the meetings 
of the ILO, the employer delegation has per- 
sistently raised the bug-a-boo of the possi- 
bility of ILO conventions being used under 
the treaty power of the Federal Government 
as a means of bypassing Congress and in- 
vading the rights of the various States. On 
July 15 of this year, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
ran a newspaper story based on an inter- 
view with Mr. William McGrath, president of 
the Williamson Heater Co. of Cincinnati, who 
has been an employer representative at the 
last three ILO conferences. It might be 
noted in passing that Mr. McGrath is not one 
of those employers who stoops to such indig- 
nities as, bargaining collectively with his em- 
ployees—his firm is strictly nonunion. 

On July 20 the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

] inserted this newspaper story in the 

“aL Recorpv. The Washington 
Times-Herald then promptly chimed in— 
chanting “me-too” on the points made by 
Mr. McGrath. McGrath’s statement is so 
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will give you some idea of the general 


A worker's representative from Brazil said: 
“As the worker's delegate of a new country 


employers’ delegate, who is not in any respect 
representative of the democratic people of 
our sister nation. His remarks are beyond 
doubt inspired by the same ctate of mind 
which has been manifested in other state- 
ments which endeavored to deny all the 
rights of the workers. 

“It is not by such an attitude that we 
shall uphold the principles of social justice. 

“I was very much struck by the remarks 
made by the United States employers’ dele- 
gate. I was also very much disappointed. I 
was disappointed because the United States 
is the standard-bearer of democracy and of 
social justice.” 

The Government delegate from Mexico 

said: 
“I wish to say to the United States em- 
ployers’ delegate that we do not want his ad- 
vice. We have not asked for it because our 
agricultural reform is evolving without for- 
eign interference.” 

Workcrs’ representatives in the ILO have 
always tried to cooperate with both the 
Government and employer delegates as much 
as we can without compromising our prin- 
ciples. In this critical period we have con- 
sidered it desirable to present a united front 
to the rest of the world and to keep ex- 
ternal signs of friction to a minimum. 
There is no inherent reason why this should 
possible. Surely the economic inter- 
Ameri employers lie in the direc- 


can 
improved labor standards in back- 
of the 


world. They stand fo lose 
uch as we do when workers are paid 


it means that they are faced with the compe- 
tition of foreign employers who can under- 
cut them in the market places of the world 
because of this advantage of cheap labor. 
And surely American employers have as 
much to lose by the spread of communism 
among the underprivileged masses of the 
world. 

At such a time as this, when the world 
trembles under the heavy tread of com- 
™munism on the march, can they think of 
no more important a contribution to the 
cause of democracy than silly double talk 
about the workers’ inherent right not to 
exercise his right of association? Can they 
seriously believe that by frustrating the work 
of the ILO they can strike a blow for free 
enterprise? Communism advances through 
the gaps left by the failure of free societies 
to live up to their social and economic re- 
sponsibilities. The irresponsibility lately 
displayed by employer representatives to the 
ILO must be counted as an asset to the side 
of those who seek to overthrow freedom 


merce tactics and policies as we have known 
them for decades past. But today, every such 
demonstration no matter how far removed 


interests of American employers as 
in these conclaves of world opinion 
livered such weapons into the hands 
js og and missionaries of world 


I am under no illusion that anything 
which we might say or do here can persuade 
the NAM and the chamber of commerce to 
abandon the course of reaction in world af- 
fairs. Nor do I consider it desirable for re- 
sponsible groups in American society to air 
their internal differences before the gaze of a 
confused and troubled world. 

But to remain silent would be to allow a 
vocal minority in this country to do a more 
thorough job of misrepresenting the United 
States in the eyes of the world than the Com- 
munists could ever hope to do. We cannot 
permit their tactics and methods—refiecting 
as they do upon the motives and purposes of 
this country in its foreign and domestic poli- 
cies—to pass without repudiation. 

It is important that we should recognize 
these employer tactics for what they are. If 
the ILO is not to become a travesty on its 
original design, they must not be permitted 
to go unchallenged. On this depends the 
larger question of whether the ILO is to be- 
come a powerful instrument of progress un- 
der freedom, or a mere impotent, empty shell. 

If the aims of an enlightened American 
foreign policy are to be realized, and if our 
ideals of freedom, democracy, and social jus- 
tice are to ultimately prevail throughout the 
world, the International Labor Organization 
must continue to receive the full support of 
the people of the United States. 


Our Second Line of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pacific coast tuna industry does an an- 
nual business of more than $100,000,000 
and employs more than 23,000 people. 
Frozen tuna imports are rocketing to an 
all-time high, dealing a knockout blow 
to a fleet of tuna clippers that may well 
be called our second line of defense in 
the Pacific. The following story of their 
conversion to war service in the early 
days of World War II was recently 
broadcast over radio station KSDO in 
San Diego, by Mr. D. W. Wells, a San 
Diego tuna fisherman, who is one of the 
unsung heroes in the battle of the Pa- 
cific: 

One factor which I believe has been grossly 
overlooked in this matter is that of national 
defense. One might inquire—what has the 
production of tuna to do with national de- 
fense other than the fact that tuna is a 
highly nutritive food product? Let's review 
some very recent history. 

On December 7, 1941, a large part of the 
San Diego tuna fleet was at sea engaged in 
fishing operations. Within a period of a 
few days, wheels were set in motion which, 
within a minimum period of time, gave the 
Panama Canal a protective floating picket 
line. This at a time when our seaward de- 
fenses of the canal were acknowledged to 
be highly inadequate. Almost overnight, 
tuna boats were converted to naval vessels 
and were pressed into service. , 

Many of the boats which were fishing in 
the vicinity of Panama at the time were or- 
dered directly to Panama and were placed 
into service without even the formality of 
returning to their home port. 

Shortly thereafter, the Navy saw fit to ac- 
cept the offer of service which was tendered 
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by the owners and operators of the fleet, and 
we witnesse:: here in San Diego a remarkable 
transformation. The bulk of the boats in 
the tuna fleet suddenly changed color from 
white to gray, and plaids and gabardines 
were discarded by a large portion of the men 
of the fleet in favor of Navy blue. I was priv- 
ileged to be among them and can attest to 
the fact that this all took place in a period 
of 5 days and on the sixth day these boats 
and their crews were bound for Panama to 
reinforce the defenses there. 

Later these same vessels were pressed into 
service transporting foodstuffs in the South 
Pacific. What other vessels were more suited 
to the specialized job of carrying refriger- 
ated cargoes than these? I think it should 
be noted as a matter of record that the Navy 
thought so highly of these tuna boats that it 
saw fit to construct 26 additional boats 
which were carbon copies of the tuna clip- 
pers. Since VJ-day these vessels, known as 
YP’s, have been purchased from the Navy 
for use as fishing boats here. 

Today some 20 of the YP’s, plus 150 other 
large clippers, lie idle at their piers unable 
to compete with foreign competition. With- 
in a few months, if corrective measures are 
not taken, the present critical condition will 
evolve into a state of economic chaos and not 
too long after that will be well along toward 
a@ condition of complete collapse. 

Should these events take place, as they cer- 
tainly threaten to now, the United States 
will lose a 3,000-mile cordon guarding the 
western approaches to this hemisphere. 
During normal periods of operation, the more 
than 200 large vessels of the tuna fleet, oper- 
ating in offshore waters from San Diego to 
Peru, constitute a bulwark to our western 
frontiers which costs the Government and 
the taxpayer not one penny. The nature of 
the tuna fish is such that the heaviest con- 
centration of vessels centers around one of 
our most valuable and vulnerable assets— 
the Panama Canal. 

Are we to sit back idly and permit this 
highly effective, tax-free asset to our na- 
tional defenses to be scuttled? Are we to 
sanction the elimination from our defense 
facilities a potential force of over 200 auxil- 
lary naval vessels? I for one say “No” and 
trust that all those within the hearing of my 
voice will join me in communicating these 
facts to their Congressmen. 


Maritime Administration Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter I have received 
from Mr. 8S. P. Jason, one of the com- 
missioners of the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy, concerning monthly al- 
lowance formerly paid to cadet-midship- 
men attending the State maritime 
academies: 

PaIRHAvEeN, Mass., September 20, 1951. 
Hon. THomas J. Lanz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a commissioner of the Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime Academy I am calling 
your attention to the unfairness of the In- 
d2pendent Officers Appropriation Act, Pub- 
lic Law 137, passed by the Eighty-second 
Congress. 
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As you know this act contained the ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of the 


it necessary to borrow on their savings 
get the $600 for the entrance fee 
out the monthly allowance they 
it fiancially impossible to keep 
in the academy. We have created a 
bling block in the path of deserving 
of our Commonwealth and Nation and 
so doing deprived our country of the 
ices of these fine boys. Graduates of 
academy have established an enviable - 
ord for distinguished service in mari 
naval history throughout the world. It 
short-sighted economy to scuttle the op; 
tunity of boys of moderate means at a 
when technically trained manpower is 
ing so vital a part in our national 
and well-being. 

Two weeks ago I had the privilege to at- 


lay- 
ense 


tend the graduation of the class of 1951 in 
Here from the 


Faneuil Hall in Boston. 

stage of that fine, old, historic place I 

witnessed with pride this fine of Amer- 

ican youth take their oaths ds licensed 
t 


mediately available for active 
service of the country whenever 
arises. My pride was turned to 
ever, when I saw the members of 
classes and realized that most of 
would be unable to finish their courses 
graduate due to Public Law 137 
deprived them of a monthly all 
financially necessary to them. 

In passing legislation of this 
gress has shown a lack of vision and deplor 
able businéss sense. We are pouring mil- 
lions into the war in Korea, we are spend- 
ing more millions to educate and train 
people of Europe and Asia while we 
from our youth this opportunity to train 
and serve. We subsidize the businessman, 


ested in building up this service. It is up 
to us on the coast to see that maritime 


Hon. James T. Patterson’s Plan for Safety 


slarming volume of avoidable 

dents and what we may be able to do to 
duce it. Effective traffic safety activities are 
not only humanitarian and socially con- 
structive, they are 


and, of course, to Ed Dooling, who sparks our 
local effort, 
Also let me compliment the Connecticut 
Commission—its 
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Mussolini crowed that he was able to make 
the trains run on time. Here we take such 
for granted, just as we take for 
the efficiency of all of our methods of 
And, of all our 
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automobile was here to stay. Interstate 
highway transportation created a major prob- 
lem. States set up barriers that actually 

vented a vehicle of one State from en- 
Tome another State unless certain require- 
ments were met. Motor vehicle laws were 
a hodgepodge. The need for uniformity was 
asserting itself. 

Tentative, helpful steps were taken in 
several directions in the early twenties. 
They were brought into line, for the first 
time, by the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, called in Washington 
in 1924 by Herbert Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, In this and subsequent con- 
ferences, progress was made in provision for 
@ coordinated coast-to-coast program for 
traffic safety. Advance was made. toward 
development of the Uniform Vehicle Code, 
the Model Traffic Ordinance for Cities, and 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control De- 
vices. 

These early efforts paved the way for the 

of the first President’s Highway 
Safety Conference, in Washington, in 1946, 
which produced a comprehensive national 
plan for across-the-board action to prevent 
traffic accidents. The Conference is non- 
partisan in make-up and includes the ablest 
national experts in every field of traffic 
safety. In the States where its Action Pro- 
gram has been effectively applied, and Con- 
necticut is a good example, the traffic death 
rate 100 million vehicle miles of travel 
nm forced down. 
is proof that the conference plan is 

It recognizes that uniform, coop- 
effort by the States and communities 
is the way to tackle the traffic problem. 
Generally speaking, it’s not a matter for 


E 
a3 


to be done back at the cross-roads. 

But this doesn’t imply that traffic safety 
is a simple challenge, easily met. It isn't. 
It’s extremely involved and there’s no 
panacea for it. 

Take our highways for example. In this 
respect, we're not equipped to safely and 
efficiently handle the press of today’s traffic. 
Our roads were inadequate for the purpose 
at the time of Pearl Harbor when we had 
only 34,000,000 vehicles in operation. Since 
then, they have been permitted to deterio- 
rate still further. Now, superimposed on 
normal traffic, we are faced with the heavy 
demands of the military and of defense car- 
goes which must be expeditiously moved. 
‘The Bureau of Public Roads has reported 
serious deficiencies in our military strategic 
highway network which is roughly the na- 
tional system of interstate highways, plus 
some added mileage. The Bureau says, and 
these are approximate figures, that more 
than 93 percent of the roads in the system 

inadequate for even peacetime needs. 
,000 miles involved, 24,000 rural 
surfaces too narrow for pas- 
and trucks to pass with safety. 
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t of military vehicles, is the fact 
bridges are too weak.for some 
known to be moving over the 
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a vigorous program of 
construction and maintenance is 
important to traffic safety. Of course this 

be a continuing accomplishment 
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out in the States where highway department 
Officials are wondering what is going to hap- 
pen if they can’t do the job that needs to be 
done. A drastic curtailment of reconstruc- 
tion and maintenarce could only mean a 
still further breakdown of our already over- 
taxed highway plant. That, of course, would 
te a blow to the defense program and to 
essential civilian activities, so dependent 
upon motor transportation. It would cripple 
highway safety progress by increasing the 
already incalculable number of chances for 
accidents. 

With respect to the national defense, it 
seems to me it is imperative that we step 
up all traffic safety activities to conserve 
manpower, equipment, materials, and high- 
way facilities. Further, it is necessary that 
harmonious arrangements, compatible with 
the States’ motor-vehicle laws and with the 
condition of our highways, be made to in- 
sure the safe and efficient movement of in- 
creasing amounts of defense material and 
military traffic. It’s gratifying to know that 
the Department of Defense has already 
worked out a cooperative arrangement with 
the States governing applications for per- 
mits for oversize, overweight, and other 
unusual movements of particular concern to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. I under- 
stand that this is a better procedure than 
was in effect in World War II and that the 
States find it works more effectively. 

In the civilian-defense field, traffic safety 
and efficiency are exceptionally important. 
The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
has selected the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University to develop traffic-training 
programs that will result. in help to commu- 
nities, in the event of enemy attack, to con- 
tinue their transportation systems and to 
have their commerce and industries func- 
tion as normally as possible. Experiences 
abroad in the last war and now in Korea 
have shown how essential military and civil. 
ian street and highway movements can be 
blocked by unregulated foot and vehicular 
traffic. Priorities must be provided for 
emergency movements of vehicles for fire 
fighting, rescue, first aid, demolition, and 
other urgent activities requiring specially 
trained personnel. I am informed that 
plans for traffic training and policies to gov- 
ern in transportation emergencies are now 
advanced. We pray they may never have 
to be employed but if they are, their ulti- 
mate effectiveness will depend, of course, 
upon how seriously they have been accepted 
and applied by the people in our cities and 
local communities. The burden of direction 
rests on our State and local civil-defense 
Officials and its corps of trained volunteers. 
If an attack ever comes, the final test will 
be in the measure of our calm, common- 
sense compliance with their commands. 

Another helpful step in civilian protec- 
tion has been the Civil Defense Agreement 
between the United States and Canada. 
This provides that if there is an attack, civil 
defense activities, including those affecting 
highway facilities and equipment, of the two 
countries shall be coordinated for the protec- 
tion of persons and property. The agreement 
specifies that this defense coordination shall 
apply as if there were no border. That ‘s 
well in keeping with the traditional friend- 
ship of these two great neighboring countries. 

Thus we see that there is wide emphasis 
on the essentiality of highway transporta- 
tion. It is to our national advantage to ex- 
pand and strengthen it. It is urgent that we 
make our highways safer. 

Colonel Hickey knows as well as any man 
that traffic accident prevention springs from 
sound education, engineering, and enforce- 
ment—and, in his case, enforcement with a 
capital “E.” An impressive commentary on 
one phase of this work was made to the 
President's Highway Safety Conference last 
June by Police Chief John M. Gleason, of 
Greenwich. Chief Gleason, as you may know, 
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ie immediate past president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and is 
currently on a mission to Germany for our 
Government. Here's what he said: 

“It is all well and good to be engaged in 
safety work where most of it is done on paper 
or from the platform, but any person who has 
gone out on the highways and by-ways at all 
hours of the day and night and lifted people 
out of cars in pieces, literally, and has worked 
in blood up to his elbows and held men, 
women and children on emergency tables 
while they were sewed up, and without in- 
jections, does not need any selling on safety. 
* * * You get it from the grass roots. 
You do not learn it from a book. You see 
the results of drunken driving and careless- 
ness * * * first-hand * * * Then you 
go to a home and tell a mother that her son 
has been suddenly killed. * * * That is 
regular police duty.” 

This is indeed the picture that our police 
Officers are seeing over and over and over 
on our highways. It’s what makes traffic 
safety one of the most positive challenges 
to public action in the United States. And 
don't get the idea that it’s primarily a big 
city problem. As a matter of fact, it’s more 
of a rural problem, although, of course, many 
city drivers are involved in rural] road acci- 
dents. Statistically, last year, there were 
10,200 people killed in town and city traffic 
accidents as compared with 24,800 in rural 
traffic accidents. As might be expected, 
pedestrian deaths were greater in the con- 
gested centers, with 5,500 killed in the towns 
and cities as against 3,200 in the farm areas. 
There's no reason to believe that careless 
driving in the city is rarer than it is in the 
country but the wide open spaces seem to 
inspire a type of speeding: and recklessness 
that ends in more fatalities and serious in- 
juries. 

My point is that no community or county 
in the Nation is exempt from the traffic- 
accident problem. It is with us wherever 
we have a street or a public road. Tris 
means that there’s a powerful need every- 
where for community groups, like your safe- 
ty council, to organize in support of really 
effective traffic safety programs. 

I thought this was well underscored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in its recent policy on traffic safety. Here's 
‘what this national organization, comprising 
about 2,700 local chambers of commerce and 
an underlying membership of over a million 
and a quarter businessmen had to say: 

“The elements of a traffic-safety program 
of communities and Stateseshould be those 
recently developed and approved by the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. 
Businessmen and their organizations should 
give sustained support to the street and 
highway traffic safety program.” 

The significance of this policy is in its 
premise that businessmen should lead sus- 
tained support to a balanced program. 

This is the concept that I think should be 
emphasized when we survey ways and means 
to prevent traffic accidents. National stand- 
ards, such as the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
others, are extremely helpful as guides to 
common action but the real responsibility is 
focused squarely on State and local admin- 
istrative departments and legislative bodies, 
It is that they work together with 
a carefully coordinated plan of action. The 
highway designers, the traffic engineers, the 
police, the motor vehicle and driver licensing 
officials, the courts and the schools all have 
urgent responsibilities in executing the laws 
and ordinances adopted by the State, city, 
and county legislatures. 

We know it’s impossible to combine all of 
these agencies of Government into a single 
department. We wouldn’t want to if we 


could. Therefore, there is a definite require- 
ment for a coordinating body such as the 
Connecticult Safety Commission that has the 
support of the Governor and mayors and 
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long built dams to hold water for irrigation 


purposes. Incidentally, many of these dams 


also provide cheap public electric power 
largely for the farmers on the irrigated lands, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
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Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. 
unanimous consent to have an 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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“The Water Policy a ted 
by President Truman, studied the entire 
recommended commis- 


members of a valley authority would 
be appointed by the President. The State 


authority would go 
into a State and build dams we don’t want. 
The Army engineers and Reclamation Bu- 
SO ee ete Seen, See tee Be ae 
Ww. 
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Kind of Congress we have now.” 
MURRAY'S PLEA FOR MVA 


argument for the Missouri Valley Au- 
ity was made by Senator Murray, in in- 


Fe 


“How long must this go on? Will we con- 
tinue to allow the uncoordinated efforts of 
the Army engineers and Reclamation Bureau 
to try to make a go of their shotgun wed- 
ding, and to parcel out projects on the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries? 

“Can we continue to permit those two 
great agencies to flounder and fail in pro- 
viding a comprehensive plan of flood con- 
trol, irrigation, soil conservation, reforesta- 
tion, and ~~creation? 

“The basic wealth of the United States 
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“Some years ago, I joined with a number 
of other Members of this body in presenting 
a bill to provide a unified, integrated pro- 
gram for control of these floods and the 
development of the Missouri River system. 
But, because of the pressure of powerful lob- 
bies in Washington, that measure has been 
ignored. 

“The great stumbling block seems to be 
power. If Congress would surrender to the 
private power lobby and provide a program 
of river development under which all electric 
power would be delivered directly to the pri- 
vate utilities at the bus bars, the fight 

proposed river authorities would 
end.” 


It is obvious that the Missouri Valley fight 
involves not only electric power but also 
another kind of various Govern- 
ment agencies and their chiefs. They seem 
to be thinking too much of building up their 
rival personal “empires,” instead of building 
up the Nation’s great “empire” in the Mis- 
souri Valley. 

It’s too big a thing for such selfish 
rivalries. All should be thinking only of 
the interests of the people of that vast valley, 
and of the entire country. 

Time, dispute, and discussion have brought 
the opposing sides somewhat closer together. 
Is it too much to hope they will finally agree 
on the kind of the valley and 
America ought to have? But the floods 
won’t wait. The time for action is now. 





A Free Press Gallery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Toledo Blade of September 25, 1951, 
on the subject of a free press gallery. 
This, of course, refers to our Press Gal- 
lery here in the Congress. 

This editorial expresses my own per- 
sonal view and, I believe, the view of 
many of the Members of this House that 
“the American press ought to stand by 
its belief that the free flow of informa- 
tion in the world is desirable, and not 
lift a finger to check it out of spite, even 
though the spite be justifiable.” 

A Pree Press GALLERY 

By the demand made in the name 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that representatives of Tass, the Soviet 
press agency, be barred from the press gal- 
leries of Congress, the standing committee 
of correspondents has indicated that re- 
porters covering Washington news are main- 
taining greater mental stability in these try- 
ing times than some of the editors who em- 
ploy them. ’ 

The move to toss the Tass men out was 
launched about a month ago by Alexander 
FP. Jones, president of the ASNE, whose au- 
thority for committing the organization to 
such an undertaking has not been brought 
to our attention. 

In a widely publicized statement entitled 
“A Call for Courage,” Mr. Jones asked for 





propaganda organ of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; (2) that the Soviet Union does not 
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accord our newspapermen the privileges 
which Tass mtatives enjoy in this 
country; and (3) that it makes him mad to 
see them walking into the White House for 
press conferences while Bill Oatis, the Associ- 
ated Press correspondent in Czechoslovakia, 
is kept in jail. 

Now, if it takes courage to get mad, it is to 
be assumed that Mr. Jones has his quota. 
But we don’t quite see how losing our temper, 
even collectively, is going to help Bill Oatis 
or serve the best interests of the United 
States in the struggle with the Soviet Union. 
And except for some quibbling over the press 
gallery rules which the standing committee 
probably understands better than any out- 
siders, supporters of the ouster move have 
confined their argument pretty largely to in- 
dignation. 

Their reasoning runs along these lines and 
in these words: “American newspapers 
* * ©* can get off their dead posteriors 
and start to fight.” “I say throw them out.” 
“Throw ‘em out, I say—and right where 
they’ll land the hardest.” “It is little short 
of idiotic to call any of these birds news- 
pa .” “Let’s get shed of them.” “The 
galleries should be purged of Tass.” 

Happily, not all of our American editors 
have succumbed to this communistic urge 
to purge. Those who have kept their heads 
instead of losing their tempers have pointed 
out that such retaliation is hardly likely to 
get Bill Oatis out of a Czechoslovak jail and 
that admission to the press galleries of Con- 
gress can hardly facilitate spying since the 
transcripts of its proceedings are published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, anyway. 

But the chief objection to this ASNE 
move is not that it’s just a futile game of 
tit for tat which won’t do our press or our 
country any good. 

Simply for propaganda purposes, as Lester 
Markel, Sunday editor of the New York 
Times has said, it is desirable for us to be 
able to tell all people everywhere, “Look, a 
representative of Tass can attend a presi- 
dential press conference in the United States. 
That is how free we are and how little we 
are afraid.” 

Even more important, the American press 
ought to stand by its belief that the free 
fiow of information in the world is desir- 
able and not lift a finger to check it out of 
spite, event though the spite be justifiable. 

In undertaking to crack down on the Tass 
representatives in retaliation for the brutal 
treatment given Bill Oatis, aren’t ASNE 
Officials, who haven’t submitted their propo- 
sition to a vote of the membership, trying 
to exercise a governmental function just as 
they accuse Tass of doing? 





Thirty-third Anniversary of the Battle of 
the Meuse-Argonne 


REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
fact that 33 years ago today the great 
Meuse-Argonne drive started in France. 
At that time we had the largest Army 
on the front in a battle that we had 
ever had up to that moment. 

There are a number of men in the 
House and in the Senate who were in 
that great battle, which heralded the 
beginning of the end for Germany 
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ndependence. 
. Hiring boss, Danny St. John, 


the Ile de France, the Liberte. 
. WatsH. Hiring boss, Toddy O’Rourke, 
10 arrests, sentenced to 5 years in Sing 
Sing for grand larceny, a parole violator. 
Mr. Downs. Pier 90, berth of the Cunard 
Line, the Queen Mary, the Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. WALSH. Hiring boss, Jimmy Clifford, 
14 arrests for robbery or assault, 1 year pro- 
bation for jostling, 18 months in the peni- 
tentiary for grand larceny. 
Mr. Downs. Pier 92, also the Cunard Line. 
Mr. WALSH. Hiring boss, Jimmy McNay, 
alias Jimmy Heyer, seven arrests, sentenced 


Pistol local. Not all hiring bosses have 
records, but enough of them do to make 
anyone cry out—why? Why are they per- 
mitted to hold positions of life and death 
over the ,jobs of longshoremen? Ask the 
longsh nm who works under the hiring 
boss. He can give you the real answer. 
Only he won't. He won't if he knows what's 
good for him. We wanted to record several 
longshoremen for this program. No one 
would talk to us. We finally convinced a 
number of longshoremen in different parts 
of the port to talk by guaranteeing that we 
would not play their voices on the air—they 
might be identified. You are going to hear 
their stories, but through the mouths of 
intermediaries, professional actors. Here 
are your intermediaries. 

Mr. Quinn. My name is Bill Quinn. I've 
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time employer of men as a boss leader, his 
opinion about the records of some of the 
men and about crime on the water front. 
This is what he said. 

Mr. Fiorio. This is Ed Florio, from Ho- 

boken, ILA organizer for the State of New 
They call me an ex * * * ex- 
convict and I was only arrested once. I was 
only convicted once, which is conspiracy, in 
bottling in the * * * during prohi- 
bition and I think that any man that drank 
liquor during prohibition was as guilty as 
I am for tryin’ to make it. As for us being 
racketeers: you gotta work hard. We use 
men with records. If we didn't—if we didn’t 
employ them what—what could they do? 
Use a gun again and go out—go out and do 
the same thing and go back again? No; we 
don’t do that. We try—we try to re—to re- 
habilitate the men—the man that has the 
record. We don't specifically go out look- 
ing for them. We always have some 
* © * some higher-ups call us up—will 
you please do ‘em a favor or somebody 
* * * somebody always intercedin’ for 
them and we try to help the boys out. 

Mr. Downs. There are an estimated 35,000 
longshoremen working in the New York area. 
The average longshoreman worked around 
1,000 hours in 1950. At $2 an hour that’s an 
annual wage of around #2,000. The favored 
few make out better. On certain rare oc- 
casions, an outsider gets a first-hand view 
of what’s going on. Bob Green, reporter for 
the Jersey City Journal, was at the city desk 
one Saturday when he got a call from a 
longshoremen’s union local, saying that elec- 
tions had just been held and new officers 
were taking over. It was Saturday. The 
local had 800 members. Only 35 could 
squeeze into the union headquarters. Bob 
Green became suspicious. He investigated 
and this is the story he turned up. 

Mr. Green. Three men entered the head- 
quarters of local 1247, ILA, 329 Grand Street, 
Jersey City, longshoremen’s union local in 
Jersey City. They were Morris Manna, a pro- 
hibition mobster and former member of the 
alcohol mob; Barney “Cockeye” Brown, with 
@ long record of many years served in jail, 
and George Donahue. Seated in the head- 
quarters of the union were Anthony “Slim” 
Lucey, secretary-treasurer, and Frank “Siffe” 
DiLorenzo. Manna was the first to speak. 
He went over to DiLorenzo. He said “You're 
through.” 
start running, get out, and keep going. He 
went. The next one that they turned their 
attentions to was Anthony “Slim” Lucey. 
“Lucey, open up the safe,” they said. “I’m 
not going to do it,” said Lucey, who had al- 
ready signed his resignation. He was re- 
warded for his efforts with a gun butt across 
the front of the mouth. 

It knocked out seven of his teeth and 
knocked him to the ground. They took 
several pieces of newspaper, put them on 
the ground, set fire to them, on the floor of 
the union . Lucey’s shoeless 
feet were forced into the fire and held there 


Kick-backs are extorted, 
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their big money. The big money comes 
from organized theft. One of our inform- 
ants told us how it works. Mr. Gosfield, 
would you repeat the recording for us? 

Mr. Gosrretp. Yer see, there’s two kinds 
of thiefs. There is the commercial thief 
and there's the guy who steals for home con- 
sumption. They * * * take piers 84-87. 
Up there it’s strictly commercial. They 
steal by the hundred thousands dollars’ 
worth. Yer see, they work with the checker, 
the feller who checks the cargo when it 
comes off the ship. Yer see, the checker has 
a tally book that shows where every piece of 
cargo is on the ship before the ship arrives. 
Well, let’s say they want to steal five hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of watches from 
Switzerland. Well, they know what they 
want before the ship gets here. The checker 
is supposed to get the longshoremen to put 
the valuable cargo in certain spots on the 
dock. When they want to steal a certain ar- 
ticle, the hirin’ boss tells the checker and the 
checker has him put it somewhere else. The 
checker never marks the cargo as comin’ off 
the ship. See? It never did arrive in this 
country, so it’s lost somewhere between here 
and France or wherever the ship comes from. 
Do yer follow me? 

Mr. Downs. The cost of water-front 
theft and pilferage to insurance companies 
is $60,000,000 a year and that’s only 
part of the take. Organized theft is the big 
money-maker for the mobs. Second place 
is held by a little-known twenty-million- 
dollar dodge run by the so-called public 
loaders. Few steamship or company officials 
will make any direct accusations about 
water-front crime. They might have a costly 
strike on their hands the next day, a strike 
called by the mobsters with the man having 
no alternative but to follow orders. The 
honest union official, the honest business- 
man, doesn’t stand a chance. But there's 
another reason why he won't make a state- 
ment, a much more vicious reason. James 
Walsh, of the New York City Anti-Crime 
Committee, had run up against that reason. 
Here he is. 

Mr. WatsH. The big thing we're up against 
is the attitude of too many of the business- 
men on the New York water front, who feel 
it’s good for business to hire criminals, 
They say they're not reformers. They're in 
business to make money. If they had the 
choice between hiring a tough ex-convict 
for a boss’ job or a man without a criminal 
record, they'll take the ex-con. The reason? 
They say the ex-con will keep the men in line 
and get the most work out of them. 

Mr. Downs. The water front is a jungle 
where men spend their lives in fear, where 
the big eat the little, where the secret chan- 
nels of influence, corruption, and crime flow 
Just beneath the surface. One longshoreman 
probed that jungle for us and showed us 
how it works. The legitimate guy is in the 
middie. Mr. Quinn will repeat the record- 
ing for you. 

Mr. Quinn. Yer see, the big boys need the 
guys. They need the tough guys to 
me in line so I don’t get too brazen, 
way of runnin’ things. They— 
the police department to keep 
ys in line. If the tough guys 
police cut them down; and then 
use the politicians to see that the police 
‘t go too far and they’ve got the polli- 
ticlans ‘cuz—well, they kin use their muscle 
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middle. 

Mr. Downs. The boss of the International 
Longshoremen’s Union is big, burly Joseph 
P. Ryan. He is president of the union for 
life. His constitutional powers put him in 


absolute control over union matters. He 
appoints and can fire the union organizers, 
men like ex-convicts Ed Florio, and Ed Mc- 
Grath, and Alex Dibrizzi. Mr. Ryan defends 
the “shape up” hiring system. 
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regretted that the Senate Crime Committee, 

of which he was a member, had not explored 

water-front crime more fully, but that since 
Indicating that other authorities in the 

past had ducked the water-front crime prob- 

lem, Wirey declared: 

States Government must indicate to organ- 
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Food Donations Run Out Before Line of 
Caterpillar Strike Needy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Donations Run Out Before Line of Cater- 
pillar Strike Needy”: 
Foop Donations Run Ovt Berore Line or 
CaTERPILLAR STRIkE NeEpY 
An estimated 700 persons, all Caterpillar 


later. “T'm convinced these people need help 
in a hurry.” ; 

The fire chief appealed for additional dona- 
tions. Food, and cash with which to pur- 
chase food are needed. If donations cannot 
be delivered to the central fire station, a tele- 
phone call to the fire department will bring 
firemen to pick up the donations. All par- 
celing and distribution will be taken care of 
by firemen. 

Needy Caterpillar families, who have not 
been given food, are requested to telephone 
the fire department operator and 
their names, addresses, numbers, and 
number of children in the family. When 
enough donations are gathered, the fire de- 
partment will announce another distribution 
date. 


To Think of Peace as Well as War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
clear indication in Stephen Spender’s 
To Think of Peace as Well as War— 
New York Times magazine, Avgust 12, 
1951—appended hereto, how the world 
trend can be reversed. Today we see 
that actions begin in the minds of men; 
the ancients knew that “energy follows 
thought.” Thus a sharp, continual, con- 
scious focus upon the objective of world 
stability and peace would release a flood 
of energy and practical effort in that 
direction, World policy makers might 
well ponder this concept: ~ 
To THINK OF PrAcE as WELL sas War—THIs 

Is tHe Way TO Avorm THe Great DANGERS 

or SasER-RaTriine anp Trmorovs Pacirism 

(By Stephen Spender) 

There is an uneasy, almost superstitious 
fear in many people's mind that war is 
brought closer by their thinking about it. 
Catchwords like “the cold war,” “the war of 
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Greek tragedy going on insid* our heads: 
an interior tragedy bound in the long run to 
break out into external terror and destruc- 
tion. Is there a truth in this widely held 
belief: is war brought closer by people think- 
ing about it? 

It is true that thinking about violence may 
lead to a state of mind in which people 
actually wish for it, even will war. The at- 
mosphere may become so tense that the real 
thing seems almost a relief, like hearing the 
name of the fatal illness from which a friend 
is suffering. Metaphors about storms which 
are a release after the ominous waiting in 
thundery air drop into the minds of people 
with weak nerves. 

The enormously enlarged plans for re- 
armament whieh have been announced by 
the western govcernments since Korea show 
that we certainly are preparing for war. But 
the purpose of these preparations, we are 
told, is not war but peace. This makes it all 
the more urgent that the material prepa- 
rations should not produce a widespread 
state of mind which becomes an impalpable 
force within the situation, tending to war, 
perhaps even making it inevitable. This re- 
sult would, of course, be to defeat the pur- 
pose of our preparedness. Yet the danger of 
& war mentality spreading so that it becomes 
an impalpable factor working in ways which 
may well be beyond the calculations of states- 
men is serious. In 1935 a political philoso- 
pher remarked to me that he had never 
known an armaments race to begin without 
its leading inevitably to war. We are faced 
by a situation in which we have to see that 
this does not happen now. 

Obviously, certain forms of public discus- 
sion increase the chances of war. For ex- 
ample, politicians and journalists in the 
democracies who take advantage of freedom 
of the press and of speech to proclaim to the 
world that we should launch war in order 
to forestall a hypothetical attack on the 
west are the chances of war by 
demanding it, and also by giving the east 
an excuse for launching an attack for pre- 
cisely the same reasons. 

Aggressive talk is one kind of danger; it 
has its opposite—a timorous pacifism. The 
neutralist, pacifist discussion which goes on 
in Europe is really the counterpart of the 
outbursts of saber rattling in the United 
States. And just as dangerous, for both en- 
courage the opponent to attack—the one by 
warning him that if he does not attack us 
he may be attacked; the other by telling him 
that if attacked we will not defend ourselves, 
Both these kinds of thinking are the results 
of fear. Fear is always dangerous because 
the frightened person finally discovers that 
it is better for an imaginary fear to material- 
ize than for him to go on being afraid. 

If one is tempted to believe that thinking 
about it increases the chances of war, it is 
well to remind one’s self that not thinking 
about it is also dangerous, just as if rearm- 
ament is dangerous, disarmament can be 
dangerous also. A refusal to envisage war 
and to rearm did not save Britain and France 
from attack by Hitler. 

What we need is neither to think ob- 
sessively nor to refuse to think obsessively, 


: but to think calmly and clearly about why 


we are rearming, and with a determination 
to avoid catastrophe. Thinking about war, 
like thinking about any other realistic prob- 
lem must be a detached means of appraising 
risks and a rejection of two temptations— 
escapism on the one side, an impulsive rush- 
ing into catastrophe on the other. 

At present the entire world seems plunged 
into an atmosphere of apprehension. We go 
about in a mood of oppressive realism like 
characters in a play by Ibsen. This being 
so, I have heard people express the wish that 
the present postwar period might resemble 
the 1920’s, which were suffused partly with 
the idealism of the League of Nations and 
partly with the gaiety of the bright young 
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things and the excitement of new ideas in 
literature and art coming from Paris and 


Yet the idealism, and gaiety of 
the 1920's did not prevent the foundations of 
the Second World War being laid in a decade 
which notably failed to solve the main 
problems of the postwar epoch. 
lems were in part the economic conditions 


ereignty in the international rule of the 
League of Nations. 
Looking back, it is quite clear that the 


a@ failure of the peoples of the 
‘realistic. Without a realism al 


World War. To regret the 1920's is to re- 

a decade of fatal illusions which led 
straight into the economic and political dis- 
asters of the 1930's, when war gradually be- 
came inevitable. 

So, if a certain manner of thinking about 
war makes it more probable, a refusal to 
think about it at all creates an atmosphere 
in which it is impossible for statesmen to 
take measures necessary to prevent war. 

The state of affairs most likely to en- 
courage modern warfare seems in fact pre- 
cisely that of the twenties and thirties, when 
half of civilization was dreaming unrealisti- 
cally about peace and refusing to face the 
issues of the postwar world, while the other 
half—the so-called have-nots—were think- 
ing with brutal realism about the means 
whereby they might fall upon these de- 
luded, softened-up haves. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
despite the First World War, the idea of a 
world in which wars would be unnecessary 
became so widespread that the greater part 
of civilization was lulled into a wholly false 
sense of security. Even after 1933 the world 
outside Germany, Japan, and Italy was one 
that had advanced beyond the stage of solv- 
ing its problems of economic and political 
rivalry by means of bombs and armies. 
Large-scale warfare had become so unthink- 
able to most people that they could not 
bring themselves to face the measures needed 
to meet the ill-will of a small minority who 
had not advanced to the same stage of civili- 
zation. 

The lesson of recent years is that we have 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United 
States Soil Conservation Service, Wa- 
shita River watershed flood-control 
dedication celebration, near Cordell, 
Okla., July 8, 1948: 

Sor. CONSERVATION AND FLoop ConTROL 


I am especially glad of this opportunity 
to join with you in this flood-control cele- 


y ngres: 
sional approval, in the Flood Control Act 
of 1936. " 


I also am proud that I was able to have 


only when that runoff has safely reached 
the ocean. 


We have come here today to give recogni- 
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&@ good job done and a strong inducement to 
the people of other watersheds to take hold of 
the flood-control work in earnest. 

Today we are observing the unfolding of a 
new plan of attack on the forces which take 
li of human beings, destroy crops, 
or ruin agricultural land, and take 
11 of rural and urban property. We 
tackling this problem at the very begin- 
the small watersheds far upstream 
e raindrops first begin their journey 
land to the sea. From time to time 
ve pointed out that floods are no more 
drops, infinitely multiplied and al- 
concentrate into uncontrolled tor- 

hich sweep destructively over the 
streams. 
. @ flood-reduction program, we can 
force this water, or even a considerable part 
of it, to delay its race to the sea, we have won 
a part of our objective. Our aim, then, is to 
hold back as much as possible of the surplus 
water so as to reduce the height and destruc- 
tiveness of floods. 

We do not claim, in setting out on this un. 
dertaking, that we can control major floods 


g 
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go eeEss 
ee 


n 
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engineering operations are the 
responsibility of the Corps of Engineers. It 
is our belief that a combination of these pro- 
grams—the main channel program supple- 
mented by the upstream program—can get 
the job of preventing and controlling floods 
accomplished. 

At this point, I think it should be men- 
tioned that the two programs have been 
planned by congressional action, not as any 
process of substitution of one for the other, 
but rather for the one to supplement and 
aid the other. I happen to know when and 
how the flood-control bill was first changed 
to add on the upstream phase of the work— 
and that change didn't take place altogether 
accidentally. I am referring to the occasion, 
about the middle 1930’s, when it was sug- 
gested by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
Secretary of War that efforts be made to per- 
mit the soil and water conservation efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture to become 
a supplemental part of the flood-control pro- 

There was considerable discussion 
of the matter, but the suggestion was finally 
accepted—and here it is going into action 
right before us. ; 

I want to add this point, that it has seemed 
to me the job of the Department of Agricul- 
ture follows closer along the line of flood 
prevention, while the major engineering 
operations of the Corps of Engineers follow 
more nearly along the line of control of 
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the night of April 4, 1934, a 10-inch rain 
brought death and destruction to the locali- 
ty of Hammon. Twelve persons died that 
night in the waters that rushed down Kiowa, 


tives in Washington for assistance. Your ef- 
forts, combined with similar efforts from 
other localities, resulted in the 1936 Omni- 


The Soil Conservation Service and the 
Forest Service were the Department of Agri- 
culture agencies designated to carry out its 
flood-control activities, the former working 
mainly in those areas where agriculture is 
importantly developed and the Forest Service 


benefits that would justify the 
spending of public funds. 

The Department of Agriculture survey 
covered studies of various phases of the 
watershed problem: As the agricultural his- 
tory; type of land, climate, especially rain- 


imately $5,000,000 annually; and reduction 
in fldod damage, $357,000 annually. 
For each dollar invested, the estimated 
over-all benefits were put at $3.85. 
1948 prices and costs, the damage to 
and crops would be doubled or more. 
Benefits likewise would 
dollar value. y 
are costly and should be reduced 


cable. 
WASHITA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
About the time the flood-control report 


the Washita Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion. This organization announced that its 
Purpose was to promote the improvement of 
the Washita Valley through flood control, 
soil conservation, and proper use of land and 
water. The objectives of this organization 
and its efforts to carry out these objectives 
are a tribute to the vision and the courage 
of the people of the Washita Valley. 
SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

Probably most of you here know how soil- 
conservation districts are organized, how 
quickly they have spread over the country, 
and how cooperatively and effectively the 
farmers in districts are going about their 
work. For the information of the others and 
to reemphasize again the responsibilities of 
the men who manage the affairs of these 
districts, I want to say that the districts, 
in my opinion, represent the foundation 
stones on which the soil-conservation pro- 
gram rests. These districts in most States 
are units of State government. The men 
who serve on the district boards here in 
Oklahoma are landowners who are chosen by 
ballot. The basis of this program is as 
democratic as it has been possible to make 
it, and that is the way it should be. 

In setting out on this nation-wide dis- 
tricts program, the people of Oklahoma 
helped lead the way. Your legislature was 
quick to act in adopting the State soil-con- 
servation district law and quick to start the 
first district in the Southwest in operation. 
That, I think, is typical of the way you people 
do things down here. You move in a straight 
line, and fast. 

When the standard district law was sub- 
mitted to the States in 1937, I would have 
been gratified indeed if 10 States had adopted 
it within 10 years. But all the States adopted 
it within less than 10 years. Now our Terri- 
tories have adopted soil conservation dis- 
trict acts, and a number of foreign nations, 

These districts, including those in your 
own Washita Valley Council of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts, cover more than a billion 

They include almost two-thirds of 
the farmland and about three-fourths of the 
country’s farms and ranches. Oklahoma is 

top of the list in district organiza- 

tion, with 93 percent of the State within 
the boundaries of 77 districts by May 1 this 
year. They include more than 33,000,000 
acres of Oklahoma's approximately 3€,000,000 
land in farms. Many of you here 

soil conservation district super- 

know the solid foundation on 

districts have been built. You 

for me to remind you of the 
contributions of time and effort which 


us together here today. 
Such accomplishments, on the farms in 
the Washita Valley, throughout Oklahoma, 
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the Southwest, and the United States, speak 
for the success of this unique soil conserva- 
tion district organization. It is too soon for 
the July 1 figures to be in, but I can tell you 
that during 1947, for example, farmers in 
soil conservation districts applied, with Soil 
Conservation Service assistance, an average 
of around 25 percent more tion prac- 
tices to their lands than during the preced- 
ing year. This ve accomplishment 
was realized in spite of the fact that the 
Service had less technical help for districts 
and had to spread it among many more new 
districts. That explains why there were 
about 45,000 more applications filed by dis- 
trict farmers in 1947 for conservation surveys, 
planning, and treatment than new plans 
could be prepared, bringing the backlog on 
file to around 200,000 formal farmer requests 
for conservation plans. Of course, thou- 
sands of those have been serviced in the past 
6 months, but added thousands of new ap- 
plications have been made. 

Up to January 1, this year, farmers and 
our technicians, working out in the fields to- 
gether, had prepared throughout the Nation 
more than half a million completely coordi- 
nated conservation plans of whole farms and 
ranches in soil-conservation districts. These 
plans cover more than 160,000,000 acres, and 
the acreage on which conservation treatment 
had been applied totaléd more than 76,000,- 
000 acres in districts alone. In order to get 
a comprehensive idea of how we are pro- 
gressing with the basic soil and water con- 
servation job, we need to add the additional 
millions of acres planned and treated under 
other programs in which our Service has par- 
ticipated, plus the large acreage taken care 
of the first half of this year. In addition, 
nearly 270,000,000 acres of detailed conserva- 
tion surveys had been completed by the first 
of the year—surveys which are necessary as 
a foundation for sound farm planning and 
treatment, just as flood-control surveys must 
precede actual operations. 

The gratifying rate at which Oklahoma 
farmers and ranchers are moving ahead with 
their soil-conservation work likewise is 
shown by the figures on accomplishments 
to January 1, this year. They showed about 
34,500 active plans in the districts alone, 
with 17,750,000 acres planned and nearly 
4,000,000 acres treated. I noted such items 
as these going to make up that healthy total 
of application of conservation measures on 
the land—1,260,000 acres of contour planting 
and a million acres of cover crops; close to 
2,000,000 acres of stubble-mulching and 
45,000 miles of terraces and diversions; more 
than 3,500,000 acres of conservation range 
stocking and 15,500 farm and ranch ponds; 
more than half a million acres of range and 
pasture seeding, and numerous other meas- 
ures applied. 

Together, in the right combinations suited 
to the capabilities of the land, these meas- 
ures provide the only complete and lasting 
conservation of our productive land. I refer 
to the treatment of each acre according to 
its needs, and the use of every acre for the 
purpose to which it is properly suited. There 
is no substitute for this acre-by-acre soil and 
water conservation planning and treatment, 
no practical or economical short cut—no 
other way to do the job properly, scien- 
tifically, and most effectively. 

And it is only by this means, in the long 
run, that we can be sure of permanently 
saf the good land we have left be- 
fore it is too late. If we had embarked on 
such a common-sense and foresighted pro- 
gram 50 or 100 years before we woke up to 
what was ha to our land, we wouldn't 
be faced with the situation we are today— 
of still shrinking productive land acreage at 
a time when our own and the world’s popu- 
lation is rapidly, with the end 
not yet in sight with respect to heavy drains 
on our land to meet world-wide food and 
other demands. 


Soil Conservation and Flood Control— 
Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 


Soil Conservation Service, Washita River: 


watershed flood-control dedication cele- 
bration, near Cordell, Okla., July 8, 1948: 


We have left, for example, only about 460, 
000,000 acres of high-grade cropland in the 
United States, as well as can be determined. 
But all but about 100,000,000 acres of it is 
subject to erosion or other forms of depre- 
ciation, when used without safeguards. And 
from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres of it 
needs clearing, irrigation, drainage, or other 
impfovements to make it productive. 

Around a fourth of the cropland is being 
damaged at a critically rapid rate by erosion. 
Much of this approximately 115,000,000 acres 
will be permanently damaged and some of it 
ruined for further cultivation every year it 
is cropped without protection. It ought to 
be protected—and can be—with treatment 
like that which so many of you are carrying 
out in the Washita Valley, during the next 
10 to 15 years, or not later than by about 
1960. Still another area of cropland of about 
the same extent should, for the same reason, 
receive adequate protection by not later than 
about 1970. Additional millions of acres on 
which erosion is beginning or is likely to 


begin at any time must not be neglected, 
nor must we overlook the millions of acres of 
range land also affected. 

You know, without my reciting figures for 
you, how your own Oklahoma lands have 
suffered, some of them in only half a cen- 


tury of agricultural use. I am convinced 
from what I have seen and from what I 
know in general about your soil-conserva- 
tion progress out here that you are alert to 
the urgency of the situation. The job still 
ahead is such a big one, however, that you 
cannot afford to relax for a single season or 
for a single day in pushing ahead to its 
completion. 
RETARDATION OF RUNOFF 


At the outset I pointed out that our pur- 
pose today is to recognize an important mile- 
stone in our campaign against floods and 
erosion damage. I would like to emphasize 
the importance of this occasion. In this 
new treatment of agricultural land to assist 
in the control of surplus rainfall, we have 
started a new program. For the first time 

, we are going into the small water- 
sheds, far upstream and out on tributaries 
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we are thus retarding runoff, we are at the 
same time, and by the same means, reduc- 
ing the effects of erosion; and we are storing 
in the soil for later use the water that may 
mean a good crop instead of a poor one or a 
failure. Also, we are, by the same opera- 
tion, reducing the rate of sedimentation of 
stream channels, ditches, reservoirs, and 
productive bottomlands. 

In our normal conservation work the ob- 
jective has been to keep our agricultural 
lands permanently productive while in use. 
In our flood-control operations more empha- 
sis is put on the task of slowing down run- 
off. For both purposes, we terrace sloping 
land, plow it on the contour, strip-crop it, 
fill gullies, take steep, highly erodible land 

“out of cultivation and put it under the 
protection of trees or grass, and so on. Pro- 
tection of waterways with grass, protection 
of land with stubble-mulch farming, and 
building up the fertility of the soil also aid 
both flood-control and _ soil-conservation 
operations. In doing these things we are 
prescribing for our agricultural land the 
treatment that it needs to make it perma- 
nently and continuingly productive. We do 
this in much the same way that a doctor 
diagnoses the needs of a patient and seeks 
to restore him to the peak of health. 

In watershed flood-control work we go con- 
siderably beyond the normal requirements of 
soil and water conservation. Our aim is to 
hold back for a longer time the water that 
falls on cropland or rangeland. So in this 
program we give special attention to meas- 
ures, including engineering, that help to hold 
back water and slow down its flow. 

Let us suppose that 50 to 80 percent of the 
landowners of a small watershed (such as 
this one) have treated their land with a co- 
ordinated soil-conservation program. They 
have terraced their farmlands and are tilling 
their fields on the contour. They have adopt- 
ed soil-protecting and soil-improving rota- 
tions, and they are using all the other meas- 
ures that their land needs for the mainte- 
nance of its productivity permanently, There 
still, however, would be damaging runoff 
and sediment loss (water-transported ero- 
sion material) from the area. The sediment 
mostly comes from the areas of unprotected 
land, treatment of some of which lies beyond 
the means of individuals or even groups of 
landowners. To retard this runoff and hold 
back the sediment may require special meas- 
ures which may offer little benefit to the 
farmer on whose land they are built, put 
which are of great value to other farmers and 
residents downstream. Such measures are 
not often planned or applied in soil-conser- 
vation districts outside of flood-controi proj- 
ect areas. 

For example, we are now standing near the 
site of a small detention reservoir, 
by the flood-control technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service working in cooperation 
with the local soil-conservation district. 
There will be many such reservoirs in the 
Washita project. Each is designed to im- 
pound water temporarily and release it at a 
rate which will not exceed the capacity of 
the channel below. 
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finished in this watershed. 


When the combined flood-control and soil- 
conservation programs have been applied 
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generations to come. 


PRODUCTIVE LAND AND HUNGER 
Let’s look for a moment beyond the limits 
and 


manency of our productive land, because it is 
the source of our food, most of our clothing, 
all of our wood supplies, and of an increasing 
number of the raw products of industry. 
It is my conviction that of all the problems 
confronting the world today the toughest of 
‘them is how to feed a rapidly increasing 
population from a limited and diminishing 
supply of productive soil. Over a vast area 
of the earth's surface the population has 
surpassed or caught up with the food-pro- 
ducing possibilities of the land, or the num- 
ber of people is moving rapidly in that 
direction. There are millions of people alive 
today who have never known and never will 
know what it is to have enough toeat. Year 
by year the number of hungry millions, be- 
cause of present methods of food distribu- 
tion and improper use and protection of the 
land, is likely to continue on the increase. 

The stark truth is that we are running out 
of productive land. We are wasting it 
rapidly and unnecessarily. It is a grave in- 
dictment against our thoughtlessness in 
America that we have been using up, or 
destroying, what we had with such recki¢ss- 
ness. 

Hungry are discontented people, 
quarrelsome, unneighborly. Hunger breeds 
lawlessness and strife wherever you find it. 
Hungry people cannot be happy, peaceful 
people, and the world is not likely to achieve 
permanent peace until its people can be 
properly fed. 

That ts my reason for saying that a long- 
range program of soil and water conservation 
is one of the greatest needs of our world. 
Never before in man’s history has an acre of 
good land been so important as it is today. 
We have in the world today 4,000,000,000 
acres of land that can be cultivated. It is 
not all good land. Some of it is of medium 
quality, or poor. But it must produce the 
food that 2,250,000,000 perple need tw sus- 
tain life. The number of people on earth 
is growing at the rate of about 20,000,000 
annually. So the per capita acreage is grow- 
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Soil Conservation Service has been helping 
farmers and ranchers to apply soil and water 
conservation practices to the land. This 
work is being done now through the 2,000 


ranchers themselves, along with the assist- 
ance given by technicians of the Soil Con- 
servation Service working in the districts. 
During the fiscal year of 1947, the farmers 
and ranchers of this Nation applied soil con- 
servation practices to 20,000,000 acres of land. 
This treatment included the use of all needed 
changes in land that we know about. 

We have been making e prog- 
ress, but we still have far to go. About 85 
percent of the land in the United States 
that still needs acre-by-acre conservation 
treatment—that is treatment according to 
the kind and capability of the land—is yet 
to be treated. That is a big job. It is a 
challenge to the men and women of the Na- 
tion. 

In getting this huge job done, we have on 
our side some very effective weapons. We 
have a constantly growing understanding of 
the problem on the part of individuals and 
organizations in all segments of society— 
educational and religious, agricultural, com- 
mercial, and professional. We have the or- 
ganization of soil conservation districts, set 
up by law to accomplish this specific task, 
and these districts are led by aggressive, in- 
telligent local leaders who are going ahead 
with the job. We know how to do the job, 
and where the job is, and what it takes to 
get it done. We have scientific, practical, 
and economical techniques that come from 
20 years of study and experience on the land, 
We have effective programs for every part 
of the Nation and for nearly every type of 
land. And, finally, we have in the Soil Con- 
servation Service the first and by far the 
largest corps of trained, expert soil conserva- 
tion technicians in the world. 

Alined against us are the forces of injured 
nature that have a long start on us, be- 
cause of our heedlessness over the years, 
I am confident that we win in this 
fight, just as we win in every fight in which 
our people are aroused. In this effort water- 
shed treatment in aid of flood control has 
a big part. The structures that we are 
in this program have been designed w 
engineering precision to do special jobs 
holding back a part of the surplus water f 
a time. They are built at public cost, be- 
cause the public shares in their benefits. 
They are devised to help protect life, agri- 
culture, and property from damage, and in- 
vestigation in the case of each structure 
has made certain that benefits will a. 
the cost. This is no hit-or-miss 


I think it ts entirely fitting that we gather 
here today to recognize the contribution that 
this type of agricultural operation will make 
toward the continued prosperity and the se- 
curity of the Washita Valley. This flood- 
water detention dam, and these other struc- 
tures designed for flood-damage reduction 
are monuments to the vision and the faith 


is my earnest wish that this oe 
will be duplicated in oy, 
the United States, so tha’ 
Nation may enjoy the 
program which you of 
in Oklahoma have so abl; 
augurate. 
With your leave, I am 


for my soul, too; for this way lies Cate 
good will among people, peace. 


Educational Privileges to Veterans of the 
Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the statement I 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Tuesday, 
September 18, during their considera- 
tion of S. 1940, a bill to grant educa- 
tional privileges to veterans of the 
Korean war. 

My statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy 
extended by your committee in permitting 
me to make a statement concerning 8. 1940 
pending before your committee. 

I am chairman of the House select com- 
mittee which has been engaged in investi- 
gation of the veterans’ educational and 
training program for the past year. The 
committee is concluding its investigation of 
the educational phase of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and is in the 
process of preparing a final report. The 
comments which I will make regarding 8. 
1940 are made in the light of the experience 
gained by the committee in its year-long 
investigation. 

As the present conflict continues and the 
armed services expand, it is apparent that a 
sizable number of veterans will be eligible 
for education and training under any new 
program. The abuses and shortcomings of 
the World II educational are now 
apparent to us all. Now is the 1 time 
for the Congress to consider the entire field 
of veterans’ education and make such adjust- 
ments as are necessary and correct the mis- 
takes of the past before extending educa- 
tional benefits to future groups of veterans. 

I am convinced that it will be necessary 
that an entire new law be -written if the 
desirable features of the veterans’ educa- 
tional program are to be retained and the 
inefficiency, waste, and abuse which has 
plagued the World War II program is to be 
removed. My committee expects to 
proach the task from that standpoint and 
is preparing a draft of an entirely new 
bill which will suggest some fundamental 
changes to the present program. I believe 
that it is a hopeless task to amend and 
patch the present act in an effort to cor- 
rect certain fundamental weaknesses which 
exist in the program. 

S. 1940 proposes to extend the benefits of 
the present program to Korean veterans with 
a number of modifications. Some of these 


tive complexities. I do not believe that the 
Congress can make a major /mprovement in 
the veterans’ program by amendatory legis- 
lation to the present act; however, I shall 
be guided in my comments by the draft 
bill under consideration and would like to 
discuss specifically certain points in the bill, 
as well as certain of its omissions. 
to amend Public 
as amended, 


The draft bill 
Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion. Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, would be further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new part, known 


controversy has resulted 
\ in the present program, since the unlimited | 
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authority of the Administrator established 
by Public Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
az follows, “All decisions rendered by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under sec- 
tions 701-703, 704, 705, 706, 707-715, 716-721, 
of this title and sections 30a, 485 of title 5 
of the regulations issued pursuant thereto, 
shall be final and conclusive on all ques- 
tions of law and fact and no other official 
or court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to review by mandamus or other- 
wise such decision,” extended to all per- 
sons, parties, tions, business con- 
cerns and educational institutions, whether 
public or private, profit or nonprofit, train- 
ing veterans and rendering services under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended. 

Presumably this all-inclusive authority was 
established by the Seventy-third Congress 
in order that the Administrator might be 
in a position to render a final decision on 
the hundreds of thousands of individual 
claims for disability compensation which 
originate under his jurisdiction. Since the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
amended Public Law 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, the sweeping authority of the Ad- 
ministrator was extended to all functions 
and transactions under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944. The Adminis- 
trator was placed in a position of contract- 
ing with educational institutions and ruling 
on the finality of those contracts and was 
authorized to make final decisions concern- 
ing the legislative intent of the law, the 
meaning of regulations promulgated by him 
and any other questions which arose under 
the act. Educational institutions and in- 
dividuals were precluded from judicial re- 
view and when the Administrator’s authority 
was contested in court, the courts upheld 


* his authority and ruled that they had no 


jurisdiction. 

The unique authority enjoyed by the Ad- 
ministrator has been seriously questioned by 
a@ number of other committees 
and Members of the Congress. The General 
Accounting Office has repeatedly called at- 
tention to the fact that decisions of the 
Administrator are not subject to their review 
and that the General Accounting Office is 
ineffective in dealing with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, since regardless of the merits 
of their case it can be resolved by an admin- 
istrative decision by the ‘Administrator 
which may or may not be based on legisla- 
tive intent. 

The House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, in its seventh 
interim report, published July 31, 1950, re- 
ferred to the Administrator’s authority with 
reference to the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act as follows: 

“Section 608 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act stands out, among similar 
grants of authority by the Congress, as be- 
ing the most absolute and the most definite 
in its finality. 

“This subcommittee recommends that the 
Congress review the extent to which it has 
relinquished iis control of public expendi- 
tures under the absolute authority granted 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
through section 608 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act.” 

In its ninth interim report, the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments reported on its administrative 
studies of the Veterans’ Administration leave 
orgs # and overpayments of subsistence in 

Veterans’ Administration. That com- 
mitten again called attention to the unre- 


istrator of Veterans’ Affairs. These broad 
powers have prevented the Comptroller Gen- 
Leah a me se meas engl te 


from the inter- 
ouamiens of arent Veterans’ Administration 
as herein reported.” 
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the law is written, as the legislative intent of 
the Congress is written in the report and as 
it is found in the debates on the House and 

floors. The resolution provides that 


Veterans’ Administration be published. 

is absent, however, and lack of 

enforcement by judicial review may leave 

claimants in many cases without a remedy 
other than an appeal to Congress. 

“While no specific exemption was afforded 
the Veterans’ Administration in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, the saving of exist- 
ing provisions of law precluding judicial re- 
view in most cases contributes to the situa- 
tion whereby claimants must take their 
cases to Congress.” 

With reference to interpretations made 
by the Veterans’ Administration of Public 
Law 610, Eighty-first Congress, the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service made the following 
comments: 

“I believe that Congress created wording 
commensurate with that intent in the en- 
actment of section 2, Public Law 610, and 
that the Administrator can avoid his respon- 
sibility in effectuating that intent only on 
the basis of a technicality. * * * Ac- 
knowledging his power, I believe the Ad- 
ministrator has acted arbitrarily in this sit- 
uation and that he should have issued in- 
structions commensurate with the intent as 
expressed in the report, despite his protesta- 
tion that ‘If the Congress does not want me 
to do what I am doing they certainly have 
the right to change it.’ When Congress indi- 


We have witnessed a situation of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs interpreting 
the intent of Congress, entering into con- 

with educational institutions and 
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right of judicial review in all instances not 
y covered by the act. 

8. 1940 can be properly considered as a 
substantial extension of the present educa- 
tion and training program; however, a num- 
ber of major modifications are proposed. 

Section 1 proposes to restrict eligibility 
for training to any person who had passed 
his twenty-third birthday on June 27, 1950, 
or the date he entered service, whichever is 
later. Such a person would be eligible for 1 
year of training. Persons under 23 years on 
June 27, 1950, or the date they entered serv- 
ice would be allowed eligibility for training 
up to 48 months. The Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 originally contained 
# similar provision; however, in that case 
the age limitation was set at 25 years. The 
administrative complexities which grew out 
of this proviso caused the Congress to re- 
move the restriction and authorize eligi- 
bility for training without regard to age 
limitation. Such a proviso becomes an ad- 
ministrative difficulty, since it is impossible 
to establish definite criteria by which to de- 
termine whether a person did actually inter- 
rupt his education or training to enter the 
Armed Forces. Obviously a person who was 
taken from college could prove that he in- 
terrupted his training. It might be more 
dificult for a young man who delayed en- 
tering college because he knew he would 
be required to serve in the Armed Forces to 
prove that his education was impeded by 
service in the Armed Forces. The veteran 
who planned no formal education, but who 
was attempting to learn a business on the 
job would probably never be able to con- 
vince the Veterans’ Administration that he 
was in a training stage as a beginner on 
his job. I do not believe that such an age 
limitation should appear in the law. I be- 
lieve that any new program should provide 
for some educational assistance, which to- 
gether with a reasonable contribution on the 
veteran’s part would allow the veteran to 
undertake education or training. I believe 
that a modest program making aid available 
to any veteran who wishes to help himself 
is more desirable than a more expensive 
program limited to a relatively small num- 
ber of veterans whom the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration would administratively determine 
to be eligible for unlimited benefits. 

Section 4, page 7, lines 17 through 22, pro- 
vides that wherever there are established 
State apprenticeship agencies expressly 
charged by State laws to administer appren- 
ticeship training, whenever possible the ad- 
ministrator shall utilize such existing fa- 
cilities and service in training on the job 
when such training is of a year’s duration 
or more. The requirement that apprentice- 
ship agreements be utilized if training ex- 
ceeds 1 year is a new criteria for determin- 
ing whether the program should be an 
apprentice training program or on-the-job 
job program. This requirement will have 
the effect of disqualifying on-the-job train- 
ing programs in excess of 1 year which are 
not otherwise covered by apprenticeship 
agreements and will disturb the balance be- 
tween organized apprentice tra‘ning ald 
other training on the job as it now exists. 

Section’ 4, page 8, prohibits enrollment of 
a veteran in a profit school which has less 
than 25 equivalent full-time students or one- 
third of the equivalent full-time students 
enrolled (whichever is larger) paying all of 
their own tuition. This proviso in ‘effect 
precludes enrollment of a veteran in any 
school which has less than 25 students. I 
agree with the apparent intent of the provi- 
sion to require that veterans enroll in schools 
which have a substantial number of non- 
veterans; however, the wording of the para- 

ih excludes all small schools. Before 
orld War Il, a majority of the Nation's 
small privately owned schools, such as bar- 
bering schools, cosmetology schools, music 
and arts schools, and small-business schools 
were 1- or 2-teacher schools with 25 students 
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or less. This creates an artificial 
and unfair barrier to the small private school. 

Section 5 requires that the veteran pay 
one-half of his tuition and requires that the 
Administrator pay the remaining half, not 
to exceed $300. It is the apparent purpose 
of this provision to require the veteran to 
pay part of his tuition out of funds paid him 
for subsistence purposes in order that the 
veteran will have some interest in the qual- 
ity and price of training which he receives. 
This objective is very desirable and should 
be one of the fundamental objectives of the 
new bill. I do not believe that this require- 
ment will achieve its purpose in its entirety, 
since the amount which the veteran pays 
will be relatively small. The school and the 
Veterans’ Administration will not be relieved 
of the administrative difficulties of prepar- 
ing and processing vouchers, keeping rec- 
ords pertaining to the one-half paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration. The educational 
institution will be faced with the additional 
problem of maintaining a separate account 
for the individual veteran, as well as the 
Veterans’ Administration account. This ad- 
ditional obligation will represent a sizable 
burden in institutions of higher learning 
with thousands of veteran trainees. 

I expect my committee to advocate a plan 
whereby a total payment is made to the vet- 
eran at the end of a month of training and 
the veteran makes direct payments to the 
school for tuition, books, fees, and other 
charges. Such a plan will eliminate the 
necessity for a contract and the necessity 
for the vouchering procedure and will make 
the veteran responsible for conduct of his 
own affairs. At the same time, it will cre- 
ate an incentive for the veteran to secure 
training at a reasonable price, since he will 
keep any funds which remain after his train- 
ing bills have been paid. 

The proviso of section 6, page 12, begin- 
ning at line 7, which requires that the vet- 
eran make a report of income for 12 months 
when he enters training and for each 12 
months thereafter is not clear. The law 
does not indicate whether a total report of 
estimated earnings will be made, whether 
an average monthly report of estimated 
earnings will be made, or whether an esti- 
mate of each month’s estimated earnings 
will be made. It appears that the Veterans’ 
Administration will pay subsistence to a 
veteran enrolled in on-the-job based 
on a 4-month adjustment plan, so long as 
the total of estimated earnings and subsist- 
ence do not exceed the ceilings specified on 
page 12. 

Under the present program the veteran 
submits reports of actual earnings each 4 
months and a projected estimate of the 


received too much subsistence a recovery is 
made by the Veterans’ Administration. Ap- 
parently, this section of the bill contem- 
plates the payment of subsistence based on a 
projection of earnings and no effort will be 
made to later determine what the actual 


Paragraph (b), page 12, line 22, establishes 
-time training in a trade or technical 


educational precedent upon which to base 
36 hours per week in trades and 
technical courses and I do not understand 


men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was silent 
with regard to defining full-time training 
and the Veterans’ Administration adminis- 
tratively determined full-time training in 
trades and technical courses to be not less 
than 25 clock hours per week. This defini- 
tion remained in force for approximately 5 
years and could have been changed at any 
time by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. However, in 1950 he recommended to 
the President, who in turn recommended to 
the Congress, that full-time training be 
established at 36 hours per week. The mat- 
ter was considered at that time and was 
settled at 30 hours a week. For some un- 
known reason it again appears in this bill. 

8S. 1940 continues the requirements for 
agricultural established by Public 
Law 377, Eightieth Congress. While Public 
Law 377 made provision for a trainee who 
performs his course as the employee of an- 
other, this part of the law has not been 
placed into effect except in a few States. In 
those States the program proved to be un- 
satisfactory and turned out to be a labor 
subsidy program for large farm and planta- 
tion owners and was in no way satisfactory. 
It is the general consensus of opinion among 
the State departments of education that this 
plan is not workable, therefore it should be 
removed from the law. 

Paragraph (d), line 4, page 22, proposes to 
apply certain criteria to any school operated 
for profit. I believe that the basis of ap- 
plication for these criteria should be whether 
the school and the course is part of an ac- 
credited public school system or is recog- 
nized by an established accrediting associa- 
tion. I* the school or course is not ac- 
credited it should be required to conform 
with theso criteria regardless of whether it 
is public or private, profit or nonprofit. Cer- 
tainly a proprietary nonpzofit school should 
be required to comply with the criteria. The 
Congress should take this opportunity to fur- 
ther strengthen these criteria in certain areas 
where they have proven inadequate. 


POINTS OF OMISSION 


1. S. 1940 does not clarify the relation- 
ship and relative authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the State approving 
agencies. This weakness was inherent in 
Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress and 
has caused difficulty in the administration of 
the . The authority to approve edu- 
cational institutions as being qualified and 
equipped to train veterans was properly 
vested in the States. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is required to reimburse schools for 
services rendered in training veterans. Such 
a plan creates a joint Federal-State pro- 

. Public Law 346 did not clearly define 
the relative authority of the State and Fed- 
eral Government and the obligations and 
responsibilities of the State approving agen- 
cies are not clearly outlined. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is precluded from 


clearly settle these issues. 

2. I have mentioned previous! 
authority of the Administrator to render de- 
cisions which are not subject to judicial 
review. This situation was y cor- 
rected by Public Law 610, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which amended Public Law 346 in that 
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the authority of the Veterans’ Education Ap- 
peals Board to the program proposed for 
Korean veterans. 

3. S. 1940 proposes that the veteran will 
pay one-half of his own tuition from funds 
received directly by him from the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will pay the remaining half. Appar- 
ently it is contemplated that the Veterans’ 
Administratior will negotiate a contract 
under which it will disburse one-half of the 
tuition received by the school. Reclaims for 
erroneous payments could be effected under 
this contract. Im cases where veterans were 
overcharged or made erroneous payments 
of tuition and other charges from funds 
paid to them by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion there appears to be no recourse, since 
8S. 1940 does not establish authority for re- 
covery of tuition payments illegally secured 
from veteran trainees. 

4. Public Law 346 and S. 1940 . re both si- 
lent regarding Veterans’ Administration and 
State employees owning interest in private 
schools or receiving profits or payments from 
private schools which are under contract 
with the Veterans’ dministration for the 
training of veteran trainees and which are 
under the direct supervision of State em- 
ployees. 8S. 1940 does not propose to restrict 
a Veterans’ Administration employee from 
leaving the Veterans’ Administration and im- 
mediately becoming associated with a private 
school under contract with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It has been a common prac- 
tice under the present for contract 
officers to establish a very favorable rate for 
a school and then leave the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to take a job with the school 
at a much higher salary. The new law should 
prohibit ownership of private schools by Vet- 
erans’ Administration and State employees 
and those employees should be prohibited 
from receiving payments, profits or gifts from 
such schools. Such employees should not be 
allowed to enter the employment of a pri- 
vate school under contract with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for a period of 1 year 
following termination of their employment 
with the Veterans’ Administration. 

5. The status of veterans having eligibil- 
ity under Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth 
Congress and also accruing eligibility under 
the proposed program should be clarified. 
Current Veterans’ Administration regula- 
tions provide that a veteran who initiated 
@ course of training under Public Law 346 
prior to July 25, 1951, and who was called 
into active military service prior to July 
25, 1951, or the last date for his regular re- 
entrance into may re-enroll under 
Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
upon discharge from military service. No 
provision is made for the veteran of World 
War II who has been called to active military 
service during part of the period of his en- 
titlement to enrollment under Public Law 
346 and who had not initiated a course of 
training. This veteran should have the 
privilege of electing benefits under Public 
Law 346 or the new program and should have 
a period equivalent to the period of eligibil- 
ity for training which he lost as a result of 
military service during which he could elect 

under either program. 

6. 8. 1940 does not provide specific penal- 
ties for conspiracy and fraud by schools or 
veterans for acts of bad faith and gross mis- 
conduct in the use of his entitlement on the 
part of veterans. The new law should es- 
tablish severe penalties for those schools 
and veterans who abuse the privileges es- 
tablished by the law. 

In summary, I believe that any new act 
passed by the Congress should make the fol- 
lowing provisions: ~ 


1. The program should be reoriented from 


who can prove that 


they interrupted 
, education. A modest amount of aid should 
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Seil Conservation and National Security— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 

Conservation Service, tenth anni- 
versary celebration Shenandoah Valley 
Soil Conservation District, Staunton, Va., 
August 23, 1950: 

’ Som, CONSERVATION AND NaTioNaL Securtry 
It is stimulating and refreshing to come 
from Washington at this time, when 
so many sober activities are occupying every- 
attention, to take part in 

tenth 


3 


a 


here today, he reminded me that your dis- 
trict is situated in the heart of what you con- 
sider the garden spot of America—the val- 

of Virginia. It is a wonderful spot and 


that is the way to feel about it, even if many 


other spots in America are locally felt to be 


tional security, come what may. As the 
President pointed out in his midyear eco- 


remain 
people have enough productive 
continue producing their food 
d many of the raw materials of 
the land is neglected or un- 
the ences will be na- 
tional decline. That has been the tragic re- 
sult in many of the world’s older agricultural 
areas. 


Lasting soil conservation of the kind you 
are putting into effect here in the Shenan- 


ply and gird themselves for new marches on 
democracy everywhere. 
OUR WORLD LEADERSHIP RESTS ON THE LAND 
None of us can say, of course, how long 
in emergency will 
last. Some people seem to think it will be 
us fervertly hope it will 
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bullets can’t fight without food, and there 
can be little food from poor land. 


CONSERVATION FOR PEACE OR WAR 


Already, in the few short weeks since the 
Korean trouble started, threatened so-called 
surpluses of certain farm commodities have 
become comforting stores of essential food 
and fiber. When we have had repeated ex- 
periences of this nature, you wouldn't think 
anyone would be so foolish as to suggest 
that we sometimes don't need such things as 
soil conservation to help keep our agricul- 
tural producing plant in condition of top 
efficiency. Yet I am sure all of us have 
heard just such loose talk, both when there 
were a few extra bushels of wheat or other 
commodities in the granaries or when im- 
mediate demands for national defense or 
economic-aid programs have been pressing 
and properly of first consideration. 

We have been told, for example, that we 
shouldn’t spend money on soil conservation 
in periods of ample crop production because 
soil-conservation farming increases yields. 
If that illogical line of reasoning were carried 
to its ultimate conclusion, then we likewise 
wouldn't spend money on crop and livestock 
improvement, pest and disease control, or 
on any other agricultural research and im- 
provement at such times. Instead, we would 
close down our State experiment stations, 
agricultural colleges, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture until such time 
as we might figure we needed their services 
again. The truth is that maximum per 
acre yields always are the basis of good agri- 
culture, whether the market is up or down. 
Also, they mean the capacity of increased 
total production as may be needed. 

Those who would have you abandon your 
conservation farming in wartime and other 
periods of maximum need for agricultural 
commodities are no iess shortsighted. Dur- 
ing World War II conservation farming dem- 
onstrated its effectiveness, year after year, 
in giving maximum production of needed 
crops, with minimum labor and machinery 
wear, and the most economical use of seed 
and fertilizer. Those are among the mul- 
tiple benefits realized when the land is 
treated and used, acre by acre, according to 
its need and capability. 

KEEPING OUR POWDER DRY 


Meanwhile—and again keeping in mind 
the long-time need as to short- 
sighted land exploitation for the sake of 
imagined expediency—the kind of practical, 
scientific conservation farming practiced in 
your own and more than 2,260 other soil 
conservation districts over the country builds 
up a sound reserve of productive capacity. 
It keeps our powder dry. It is true that dur- 
ing the last war a considerable amount of 
land damage resulted from cropping too 
much land that should have been left in 
grass. But, even including the plowing up of 
several million acres of hazardous lands in 


nowhere near what it might have been had 
we gone through the war and postwar farm 
production strain without benefit of any con- 

servation farming knowledge and practice. 
Other millions of acres, moreover, were 
farmed the safe conservation way for maxi- 
mum, profitable production; and this same 
land is in sound condition to give maximum 
production next year and the next, as the 
need may dictate. Examples of how this 
conservation principle works out were to be 
found this past spring in the spotted drought 
The 
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FLEXIBILITY OF CONSERVATION FARMING A 
SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGE 


The population of the United States al- 
ready has passed the 150,000,000 mark, as 
shown by preliminary figures from the 1950 
census. We have seated nearly 2,000,000 more 
people at the dinner tables of America every 
year for the last 10 years and 20,000,000 more 
each year for the world as a whole. Yet the 


people is sharply limited. Right here in the 
United States we have left only about 
460,00:9,000 acres of good, productive crop- 
land, including approximately 70,000,000 
acres that would have to be cleared, irri- 
gated, or drained before it could be cropped. 

Although we are better off than most other 
countries with respect to the good land we 
have available—and infinitely better situated 
than some countries—we have no productive 
land to spare if we look forward to a per- 
manent high standard of living and national 
security. Not with the future population 
trend continually pointing upward—to as 
high as 250,000,000 people in the United 
States in the next 25 to 50 years on the basis 
of recent past population growth. 

The main forces operating to reduce both 
the area of productive cropland and the pro- 
ductivity of cropland are soil erosion, over- 
cropping and leaching. Of these, soil ero- 
sion is by far the most dangerous and most 
widespread. Soil erosion is also the most 
damaging force affecting the Nation’s range 
and pasture lands. On the other hand, the 
main forces operating to improve production 
from our croplands are soil and water con- 
servation, improved plant varieties, insect 
and plant-disease control, and mechaniza- 
tion. Of these, soil and water conservation 
is by far the most important, for the reasons 
I have already explained. At this point, I 
think it might be well for us to stop and 
consider for a moment what we mean when 
we talk about modern soil conservation. 


WHAT MODERN SOIL CONSERVATION IS 


Modern soil conservation consists of the 
kind of sound land use and protection need 
to keep the land permanently productive 
while in use. 

It means contouring and terracing land 
that needs such treatment, and strip crop- 
ping and stubble mulching the land as 
needed, along with supporting practices of 
crop rotations, cover crops, green-manuring 
crops, etc., wherever needed. It means gully 
control, stabilizing water outlets, building 
farm ponds, locating farm roads and fences 
as nearly on the contour as practicable, 
planting steep, erodible land to grass or 


trees, development of good pastures and de- 
Save bene ie 
ve 


developed. 
* Where land is too wet, modern soil con- 


it is too dry, it calls for irrigation; if subject 
to wind erosion, it calls for wind-stripping, 
tree planting, growing cover crops, and stub- 
ble-mulch farming. If plant nutrients, lime, 
and the humus supply of the soil have been 
depleted, it calls for fertilization and addition 
of lime and organic matter. If water-soluble 
salts have accumulated in toxic quantities— 


s 


f 


ta 
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alkali—as in parts of the West, it calls for 
both drainage and leaching out of the salts by 
. And modern soil conservation calls 
also for the use of the best of the most adapt- 
able varieties of crops as well as the most effi- 
cient of available adaptable tools. 

Modern soil conservation likewise calls for 
flood control and reservoir (mu- 
nicipal and other kinds) by treatment of 
whole watersheds with the right combina- 
tions of practices, land use, and small struc- 
tures in the smaller, upper watersheds where 
floodwaters start. Applied at the right time 
and place, such watershed treatment saves 
soil and reduces flood and sedimentation 
damage, stores water in the soil for plant use 
and, where conditions are favorable, in the 
underground strata for pumping. As a part 


treated for use on the land, as some cities 
now are doing. 

And, of course, an indispensable part of 
modern soil conservation is a supporting pro- 
gram of research, such as will provide for the 
welfare of the land at all times, and give 
farmers all the advantages that progressive 
science can contribute. Also, a continuing, 
vigorous of soil-conservation educa- 
tion should be made a part of our teaching 
from kindergarten on through college. And, 
modern soil conservation calls for the main- 
tenance of all effective work, that has a 
chance for permanency. Such measures are 
not intended to be used for just a single year 
or cropping season. They are the basis of 
land permanency, and that is necessary if we 
are to have a permanent agriculture. 


ONLY ONE RIGHT WAY TO DO THE CONSERVATION 
JOB 


A hundred years of farming experience in 
this country has proved definitely that no 
, applied arbitrarily on a whole 
field or a farm, will control erosion and 
maintain soil productivity permanently, ex- 
cept perhaps the planting of an entire fleld 
or farm to grass or trees. And we can’t live 
by grass and trees alone! Except where the 
land is used for grass or forest, single-prac- 
tice soil conservation can’t be successful in 





This was an increase of 340 percent, but 
we had an increase in facilities of only 43 
percent. 





Soil Conservation and National Security— 
Part Il : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, tenth anni- 
versary celebration, Shenandoah Valley 
Soil Conservation District, Staunton, 
Va., August 23, 1950: 


Your Shenandoah Valley district has been 
in operation for 10 years, The first soil 
conservation district anywhere came into 
being only 13 years ago this month, in my 
home county of Anson County, N.C. When 
we reflect on this compartively shert time 
that these districts have been at the job, 
I think the progress that has been made— 
both from the standpoint of district or- 
ganization and soil- and water-conserva- 
tion work actually done on the land in the 
districts—is nothing short of remarkable. 
Do you realize that, as of July 1, this year, 
the districts covered 1,250,000,000 acres in 
the 48 States, Alaska, and Hawaii, Puerto 


R’:o, and the Virgin Islands, and included - 


4,750,000 farms? In fact, 80 percent of all 
our farms are now within soil conservation 
district boundaries, as is th:ee-fourths of 
the land in farms of the United States. 


WE ARE MOVING AHEAD FASTER EVERY YEAR 
Your districts’ accom: its in get- 


pecially when we keep in mind that the kind 
of conservation you are applying is carefully 
planned, acre-by-acre conservation which 
has been put on the land to stay. Final fig- 
ures for the last fiscal year (to July 1, 1950) 
have not been checked yet; but conserva- 
tion preliminary figures show the following 
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with most gratifying results. Certainly the 
soil-conservation-district movement is 
greatest land movement in all history. Your 
district organization, as it has stood the test 
and wartime experi- 
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THE CONTRAST IN NONDEMOCRATIC NATIONS 


In order to appreciate what this kind of 
democratic leadership means in the Nation's 


if 
: 
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can level of using horse- power. In 
line with this is the report that Mao, China’s 
Communist chief, has promised Stalin 5,000,- 
000 of his surplus men for farm work. They 
would fit naturally into communism’s ex- 
panding man-pulls-plow paradise. But 
neither Stalin nor Mao can make it rain. 
That being true, Russia with a mounting 
population and a static farm output, has no 
safe food margin, and could be acutely en- 
angered by another series of dry years.” 

'. We can be eternally grateful that we have 
no man-pulls-plow economy in America, 
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or any other weird isms. Rather, we enjoy 
an economy in which even less and less 
horsefiesh is hitched to our plows, as ma- 


I also am convinced that the district 
would bo the best approach that 
farmers of the world everywhere could take 

to the point where they have 


years ahead, as he does have as a soil-con- 
servation-district cooperator, not only is he 
likely to do a better job of farming, but he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his ef- 
forts will increase his seourity, in the face of 
whatever international or other unfortunate 
incidents the Nation may have to pass 
through. That is what makes the democracy 
we fight for; the more secure the individual, 


THE PROFITABLENESS OF SOIL CONSERVATION 

Certainly not least among the benefits 
of soil-conservation farming to be consid- 
ered when we think of national welfare and 
security is its profitableness. 


reflected in better business in town where 
the conservation farmer trades. And we 
also know that revenues to local, State, and 
Federal governments are increased propor- 
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to mention one which I know is of interest 
to 
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and stabilizing ground water and our other 


water supplies. Everybody here, I am sure, 
is familiar with the effective emergency flood- 
control job that was done down this way 
after the June 1949 flood damage that oc- 
on North River and Briery Branch. 
work that was done—and which could 
have been done so efficiently and eco- 
nomically had it not been for the quick re- 
sponse and cooperation of the local district 
landowners and others involved—was out- 
standing. I know nobody would discount 
the public value of this work of restoring 
the stream channels by removing the thou- 
sands of tons of debris and thus protecting 
your vaiuable bottom lands against damage 
from future freshets. 

Meanwhile, as you are aware, the impor- 
tant long-time Potomac watershed-treatment 
program, including the Shenandoah water- 
shed, is going forward steadily, with the Soil 
Conservation Service working with your soil- 
conservation districts on farmlands and the 
Forest Service doing the fire protection and 
cover protection work in the national forests 
of the watershed. I hardly need to empha- 
size to this audience the high importance 
of all such water conservation and manage- 
ment undertakings to local, State, and na- 
tional well-being and security. 

Such are the compelling reasons why we 
must push ahead as fast as we can, without 
sacrificing the lasting quality of the work 
we do, with our tremendous soil and water 
conservation job. As I said at the begin- 
ning, we don’t know how long we may be 
faced with emergency conditions—possibly 
only a few weeks or months, maybe 25 years. 
But we do know that, emergency or no emer- 
gency, we are determined to go forward as a 
democratic American people, enjoying the 
highest standards of living as may attain and 
keeping our national security intact at all 
times. 

SOME MISCONCEPTIONS TO GUARD AGAINST 

Your soil-conservation districts have an 
important responsibility in all this. There 
is much we need to be thinking about, talk- 
ing about, and doing something about to 
reach and hold our objectives. We have been 
making splendid progress in soil and water 
conservation; but the major part of the basic 
job is yet to be done. Especially do we need 
to be on guard against and work to dispel 
certain misconceptions, or loose assertions, 
about soil conservation that still seem to 
confuse the thinking of some otherwise well 
informed people. Briefly stated, some of 
these are: 

1. That soil conservation is of secondary 
importance, has already been taken care of, 
or can be postponed. 

2. That there are short cuts to conserva- 
tion, that farmers can do all the necessary 
conservation work without technical as- 
sistance, or that farm plans are too tech- 
nical for farmers. 

3. That soil conservation costs more than 
it is worth. - 

4. That we have all the good land we need, 
and that soil erosion is an inevitable part 
of nature’s scheme. 


TEAMWURK FOR A CONSERVATION PROGRAM OF 
i POSITIVE ACTION 


The job we have to do calls for the closest 
teamwork of all interests in our society: 
farmers, businesz, and professional pecple; 
private and public financial institutions; 
magazines, newspapers, radio, and television; 
chambers of commerce, sportsmen’s, women's, 
young people’s, and other groups; schools 
and churches; local, State, and Federal agri- 
culture, forestry, and other agencies and farm 

. I know all these 
interests are working together here in the 
Shenandoah Valley District, as they are in 
districts all over the country. 

To complete the soil- and water-conser7a- 
tion job in time calls for a program of posi- 
tive action, in which all such groups have a 
natural interest. It includes, among other 
points: (1) Completion of the national land 


as 
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capability inventory at the earliest date fa- 
cilities will permit; (2) completion of the 
organization of the Nation’s agricultural 
lands into soil-conservation districts and 
strengthening district responsibility and 
work—with a scientifically developed soil- 
conservation-district plan applied by a con- 
servation farmer to every farm in the country 
at minimum public cost; (3) active partici- 
pation of all interested rural and urban 
groups—business, professional, and patri- 
otic—in achieving Nation-wide conservation; 
and (4) making a real conservationist of 
every farmer in the country. 

Conservation of our productive land, water, 
timber, wildlife, and other indispensable 
natural resources is not a matter which is 
of interest only to our own generation. It 
is the foremost factor on which hinges the 
very survival of all the generation to come 
after us. We must, through education in 
the schools and everywhere else, establish 
the conservation concept so firmly in our 
national consciousness that it never can be 
uprooted—so that, a hundred years from 
now, conservation will be practiced univer- 
sally. 

The safeguarding and perpetual wise use of 
these life-supporting resources is the only 
insurance we can have of continued national 
security for our free people in free America. 








Slaughter Quotas on the Meat Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, dur- 
ing last week's hearings on the question 
of whether or not to impose slaughter 
quotas on the meat industry, we heard 
some convincing arguments against such 
a regulation. At this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the statement 
made by Mr. Everett C. Seal, of East 
Falls Church, Va., before the Committee 
_ — and Currency on September 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SraTementr oF Everett C. Seat Berore THE 
Senate BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
SerremsBer 18, 1951 
My name is Everett C. Seal. I am a part- 

ner with Mr. T. M. Brown, trading under 

the name of Brown’s Meat Market, located 
at 6856 Lee Highway, East Falls Church, Va. 

We are a small, t business. Both 

Mr. Brown and I are World War II veterans 

and have had many years experience in the 

meat business. Brown’s Meat Market was 
at one time under the sole proprietorship 

of Mr. T. C. Brown, the father of Mr. T. M. 

Brown, Prior to my entry into the military 

service in May 1941, I had been employed 

for 13 years by Mr. T. C. Brown. 





quotas were imposed, we were 
able to slaughter ali the beef we needed 
satisfy our ha 


planning to our 

cilities at Luray for 2 years, so that we will be 
able to meet all our customers’ needs without 
buying from the big packers. 
sion is now under way. 
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I have gone into the details of our opera 
tion so that there will be no doubt 
as 
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ing permits during 1950, and some of these 


199,050 pounds live weight of beef. In 1950 
that figure was 225,297 pounds, an increase of 


a 


same period for 1950. In the first quarter 
1950 we slaughtered 54,605 pounds live weight. 


tried to give quality at the lowest possible 
price. I will point out how quotas hamper 
us in this in a few minutes. 

On March 31, 1951, I received word that we 
would start operating under a slaughtering 
quota. Our quota for the month of April 
was fixed at 100 percent of our live weight 


ington, D. C., and see Mr. Don Leach, of the 
OPS, with a copy of the letter I had written 
him. Mr. Leach was most courteous. How- 
ever, he could not give me any encourage- 
ment. It was suggested in Mr. Leach’s office 
that I fill in with packers’ beef, and as I 
stated then this would not be satisfactory 


because up until this time we had been able 
to kill all the meat that we needed. I pre- 
sumed that the packers were operating under 
the quota same as the small independent 
slaughterers and would not have extra meat 
available. Furthermore, we had managed, 












Mr. Leach also requested the dimensions 
of our slaughtering facilities which are 
located in Luray, Va. On April 4, 1951, I 
wrote a letter which gave all the information 
he required. Some time later in April, I 
visited the offices of Senator Harry F. Byrp, of 
Virginia, to see if I could get any assistance 
in getting relief from the OPS, and Senator 
Byrp kindly wrote a letter, on April 25, in our 
behalf to Price Administrator DiSalle. 

On May 1, we received notice from the OPS 
that our slaughtering quota for the month 
of May would be 90 percent of our livestock 
slaughtering for May 1950, and on May 4, I 
received a letter from Mr. John A. Lennart- 
son, acting head of the adjustment section of 
the Livestock and Meat Distribution Branch 
of OPS denying our application for relief on 
the grounds that relief to us would not be 
consistent with the objectives and principles 
of their program. I have attached that let- 
ter as exhibit II to my statement. 

My partner and I decided it would be best 
to fill in with packers’ beef, providing it was 
available, in order that our customers would 
not find empty showcases and tors 
1 and 2 days a week when they came in to 
make their purchases; also, to try to hold our 
customers for the future, as we felt that this 


mate store at legitimate prices, we were 
keeping down black market in our com- 
munity. 

We were able to buy some dressed beef 
from a few of the larger packers. There is 
still a question in my mind as to how the 
larger packers were able to furnish this extra 
when all quotas were supposed to be 
based on 1950 business. The most satisfac- 
tory method of obtaitiing beef for our cus- 
tomers, however, was to buy and slaughter 
it ourselves, so I wrote Mr. Francis on May 
10, asking him to reconsider our case. That 
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in setting up the OPS. 
On May 10 Mr. DiSalle wrote Senator Brrp 
in answer to the Senator’s letter of April 25 
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morning regarding relief in our slaughtering 
quota. 


The reason I am asking for relief is because 
of the increase in our business this year over 
last year which has been brought about in a 
large degree to the increase in population 
mainly due to service personnel being moved 
into the Washington tan area. 
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which 
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for 1950, and was 20,000 pounds less 
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Our quota for the month of April, accord- 
ing to last year’s slaughtering record, is 16 
cattle or 13,795 pounds. Since January 1 
of this year we have slaughtered around 32 
cattle a month, or approximately 23,000 
pounds per month. 

Our business is run on an honest basis and 
is open to inspection at any time. 

My partner, T. M. Brown, and I are both 


i 


World War II veterans and have worked hard 
since our discharge from the service to make 
our business what it is today. 

In order to keep our present customers 
satisfied and hold our business for the future, 
we are asking you if there is any way our 
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quo came back in. That letter is 
exhibit VI to this statement. 

Last Saturday, the regional office at Rich- 
mond apparently intended to send me some 
further bulletin, for I received an empty 
sealed envelope on that day. I assume that 
I will hear again from the regional office 
asking why I have not responded to some 
form or other that they intended to send me. 

I firmly believe that if the legitimate 
slaughterers will be allowed to operate with- 
out the restriction of the quota being im- 
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quota can be increased accordingly. 
Thank you for your interest and attention 
to this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Everetr C. Seat. 


Exnusrr I 
Orrice or Price STaBiLizaTIon, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951. 
Mr. Evererr C. Seat, 
Brown’s Meat Market, 
East Falls Church, Va. 

Dear Mr. Seat: Careful consideration has 
been given to your application for adjust- 
ment in your slaughter of livestock during 
1950 under section 9 of Distribution Regu- 
lation 1 (formerly Distribution Order 1). 

The facts presented in the application in- 
dicate that it would not be consistent with 
the objectives and principles of the livestock 
and meat-distribution program embodied in 
Distribution Regulation 1 to approve your 
application. 

Under the circumstances, we are therefore 
required to deny your application. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN A. LENNARTSON, 
Acting Head, Adjustment Section, 
Livestock and Meat Distribution 
Branch, Food and Restaurant Division, 


Exnusrr III 
Brown’s Meat MARKET, 
East Falls Church, Va., May 10, 1951. 
Mr. Anprew J. FRancts, 
Meat and Livestock Division, 
Office of Price Stabilization, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Mr. Francis: I am again writing you 
regarding relief in my slaughtering quota 
requested April 2. 

I have here on my desk a letter of May 4, 
from Mr. John A. Lennartson, acting head, 
Adjustment Section, Livestock and Meat Dis- 
tribution Branch, Food and Restaurant 
Branch, OPS, Washington, D. C., denying 
my application. 

I am hereby appealing to you this decision 
of Mr. Lennartson. 

It seems to me that the object of the OPS 

the price of meat, while in my 
forcing me to fill in with the packers’ 
provided it ts available), you are forc- 
rather than lower my prices. 

my customers would like 

particular situation. You 

that this establishment shall 


and, furthermore, 
necessary when it 
all phases of the 
that there are plenty of cattle 
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The has asked me to release my indi- 
vidual case, but in respect to the courtesy 
shown to me by you and your staff I feel it 
best to await your reconsideration of this 
matter. 

Hoping to receive your immediate reply, 
I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Everett C. SEAL. 


Exnistr IV 
OFFICE OF Price STABILIZATION, 
Washinzton, D. C. May 10, 1951. 
Hon. Harry F. Brrp, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Brrp: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 25, 1951, addressed to 
Mr. Don Leach, Meat and Livestock Divi- 
sion, concerning an application made by 
Brown's Meat Market, 6856 Lee Highway, 
East Falls Church, Va., for an adjustment 
of their 1950 quota bases under section 9 
of Distribution, Regulation 1. 

The facts presented by the applicant in- 
dicate that it would not be consistent with 
the objectives and policies of the livestock 
and meat distribution program embodied in 
Distribution Regulation 1 to grant their re- 
quest. Therefore, the request for an ad- 
justed base for 1950 hag been denied. 

We are well aware of the steady increase 
in population in the Washington, D. C., 
metropolitan area, including Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties of Virginia. The general 
supply of meats is apparently fully adequate 
for the area at this time. However, if the 
supply should become critically short, steps 
will be taken to either divert meats from 
other areas or increase quotas for all slaugh- 
terers supplying the area or both, 
upon the general meat and livestock supply 
picture at the time. 

We appreciate your interest both on be- 
half of Brown's Meat Market and the grow- 
ing population of northern Virginia. How- 
ever, reconsideration of the Brown's Meat 
Market application appears unjustifiable at 
this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
MicHagt V. DiSattz, 
Director. 


Exuistr V 


Orrice or Price STABILIZATION, 
Richmond, Va., May 19, 1951. 
Brown’s Meat MARKET, 
East Falls Church, Va. 
(Attention Mr. Everett C. Seal) 
GENTLEMEN: Due to the fact that Mr. An- 
drew J. Francis is now assigned to the Rich- 
mond district office, there has been a delay 
in reply to your letter of May 10; however, 
we are well acquainted with your request for 
additional quota and can say no more at this 
time than that our review board gave it a 
full and fair consideration before passing 
along our recommendations to the Washing- 
ton office for final action. 
As mentioned to you at the time you vis- 


additional quotas to one person that 
need to be deducted from some 
operator. 
As this program unfolds we apprecia' 
fact that situations will change, 
can find justifiable reasons for revi 
request for additional quota we will 
glad to discuss the matter further. 
Yours very truly, 
Horace B. Gans, 
Regional Price Executive, 
By C.LaREnce P. Moors, 
Director of Food Division. 


Exutsrr VI 


Orricr oF Price STABILIZaTION, 
Richmond, Va., September 12, 1951. 
Brown's Meat Marker, 
East Falls Church, Va. 

Gentiemen: This is in reference to your 
application for adjusted quota for the 
slaughter of livestock. 

Inasmuch as Distribution Regulation 1, 
amended on August 1, 1951, by amendment 
7, no longer requires the use of quota bases 
by slaughterers of livestock, we will not proc- 
ess your application at this time. Your pres- 
ent registration is still effective and you may 
slaughter without limitation the species of 
livestock you are now authorized to slaugh- 
ter or have slaughtered for you in a given 
establishment. Other may not be 
slaughtered in the given establishment with- 
out authorization from the Office of Price 
Stabilization. , 

Should you wish to have this application 
acted upon later, kindly notify this office by 
letter, and processing of your application 
will be resumed. 

Very truly yours, 
Horace B. Gans, 
. Regional Price Executive, 
By CLARENCE P. Moore, 
Chief, Food Branch. 


Our American Land—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 


ABUSE AND Irs CONSERVATION 
(By Hugh H. Bennett) 
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by overcutting, overgrazing, and burning. 
This is what we now know as soil 

and unless it is checked, it may ruin most 
of our good land. 


What has happened to our land? 


Man seems to have a habit of wasting the 
gifts of nature. Nowhere has our waste been 
greater, however, than in our misuse of land. 
A survey made in 1934 indicated that we had 
let erosion badly damage or ruin about 
282,000,000 acres of the country’s crop and 
grazing land. Another 775,000,000 acres of 
our crop, grazing, forest, and other kinds of 
land had eroded to some extent. This is 
tragic, because so many farm families have 
lost the means of earning a living. It is 
tragic because productive land is the basic 
resource from which future generations must 
live. Generally fhe worst erosion has taken 
Place on the farm lands of southern United 
States, where erosion goes on at all seasons. 
Much of the topsoil has been removed from 
large areas across the Nation and the less pro- 
ductive subsoil is being farmed in many 
places. 


How fast is our land being damaged? 

Today the Corn Belt is one of the larger 
areas being rapidly damaged. Throughout 
the country about 110,000,000 acres of crop- 
land, on farms that cover around 260,000,000 
acres, are now being damaged at a critically 
severe rate. This means that yields from 
about a fourth of the land now used for crops 
will be considerably lower within 10 or 12 
years if present farming methods are con- 
tinued. But prompt action can prevent most 
of this potential damage. 

Another fourth of the land now used for 
crops is eroding at a less rapid but still seri- 
ous rate. The present productive level of 
this land will decline within 15 to 30 years 
unless it is farmed with effective conserva- 
tion methods. 

Present erosion damage to the remaining 
half of our land now in crops is going on at 
rates much less serious. This does not mean 
that the land is producing all it can. Better 
farming methods, in ,fact, would increase 
production on much of it. 


We are too close to the danger line 


We can get from now on with the 
good land we have left, but we can’t keep our 
present standard of living if we lose much 
more. We now have around 460,000,000 acres 
of good cropland in the United States. This 
includes, besides that now in crops, about 
85,000,000 acres that need . . 
irrigation, or other improvements. That's all 
we have. And all but about 95,009,000 of 


Yet we are allowing about 500,000 
go down to ruin each year. 

If. a foreign nation should invade this 
country, every man, woman, and child would 
immediately rise to the defense of our land. 
We would throw the enemy out regardless 
of cost. Now we have gone to war against 
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it according to its capability. 
SOIL CONSERVATION 
What is soil conservation? 


Soil conservation is proper use and care 
of the land. It means using the land to 
produce the greatest amounts of the things 
most needed, and at the same time protect- 


used for things it is 
best suited to produce, and protected accord- 
ing to its necds. 

All measures that help keep the land pro- 
ductive are tools of conservation. Terraces, 
contouring, organic matter, grass, crop rota- 
tions, fertilizer, legumes, shrubs, trees, 
drainage if the land is too wet, and irriga- 
tion if it is too dry—all of them are conserva- 
tion tools: It is conservation whether the 
practices are uscd separately or together. 
er words, soil conservation includes 
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There are many things yiu can do: 

> suitable erosion-control practices 
stop soil washing and blowing. 

. Hold the rain that falls on the land, for 
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4. Use tillage, mulching, and cropping 
me agen pth tera ee 

6. Drain waterlogged fields. 

6. Plant trees, grass, or legumes on areas 
t°o steep or shallow to plow; also on land 
too poor to grow field crops. 


7. Quit clean-tilled crops on land 
that washes or easily. 

8. Flood fields where toxic salts have ac- 
cumulated, to leach out the salts. 

. Protect organic soils (peat land) from 
by flooding, or by raising the water table. 
10. Where it is available, open up new 

under conservation practices when 
needed to increase cropland. 

11. Increase feed crops in safe grazing areas 
to eliminate overgrazing when grass is thin 
and short. 

These, and other sound farming and 


Fe 


SOIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 
Soil-conservation districts are local units 


tect farm and ranch lands from erosion, con- 
serve rainfall, and improve productivity. 
They have the authority to ask and receive 
help from State and Federal Governments. 

The first of these districts—Brown Creek 
soil conservation district in Anson County, 
N. C.—was organized August 4, 1937. 

By January 1950 all 48 States, as well as 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, had passed district laws, and 2,220 
districts had been set up. They include 
1,207,812,000 acres and 4,666,463 farms. 

In these self-governed districts farmers are 
cooperating to protect their lands. The work 
of each farmer on his own farm fits into a 
district-wide plan. They often work in 
groups, helping each other to apply good 
land use and conservation methods to their 
lands. Teamwork is the Key to the success 
of soil conservation districts. It speeds up 
the work. 

The Soil Conservation Service, and other 
Pederal and State units, furnish technical, 
educational, and other aid to the districts. 


WHAT SOIL, CONSERVATION DISTRICTS ARE DOING 
By December 31, 1949, soil conservation 


technical aid, and in some cases machinery, 
seeds, and other help. A conservation plan, 
based on the needs and capacities of the 
land, and the means of the farmer, was 
made for each farm. The Soil Conservation 
did the technical planning for these 
f and helped apply the plans to the 
land. -Various other agencies assisted in 
other ways. 

Work has been completed on 112,339,569 
acres of this land. In 1942, soil conserva- 


i. 


im 1945, 18,012,000 acres; in 1946, 19,332,928 
acres; in 1947, 21,650,526 acres; in 1948, 20,- 
896,561 acres; and in 1949, 24,702,286 acres. 
In all, @ total of 132,000,000 acres has been 
The conservation plans are very thorough. 
They provide for use of each field or other 
area according to its capability and treat- 
ment of each acre according to its needs. 
cases it takes several years to install 


plete terraces on only 10 acres each year. In 
the meantime he uses contour cultivation 
in the other fields. The treatment is not 
complete, however, until the terraces have 
been built, which in this case would take 5 


years. 

Many different conservation measures are 
used. Each piece of land is different and 
needs different practices. Some fields need 
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only one or two practices, while others need 
several. The figures below show various 
practices that have been planned and actu- 
ally carried out in soil conservation districts: 


TaBie 1—Important items of soil conservation 














work 
i 

Conservation Applied 

Planned | tothe 

measures land 
667, 639 
5, 320, 971 
20, 661, 506 
G 3 112, 324, 182 
Farm and ranch .| Number} 213, 925 161, 546 
Tree plantings_. .| Acres....| 1, 122, 841 554, 111 
— and range |...do.... [14,475,997 | 6, 127, 682 

ngs. 

Stubble mulching. ..../...do_____/40, 709, 107 |32, 657, 821 
Kadhbceiscesy MEMO. o, 46,396} 28, 596 
Farm drainage_.......| Acres....| 7,750,742 | 4, 629, 784 
Field windbreaks......| Miles... 12, 659 7, 222 








Conservation work outside of districts 


A lot of work has been done by the Soil 
Conservation Service outside of districts, in- 
cluding the making of more than 114,000 
other conservation plans. Cooperating with 
the Extension Service, our technicians drew 
up plans for 9,320 widely scattered demon- 
stration farms, as well as 105,000 other plans 
for demonstration areas and CCC camp areas, 
for erosion control on highways, and so on. 





Our American Land—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article by 
H. H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, entitled “Our American Land: 
om Story of Its Abuse and Its Conser- 
vation”: 


Districts PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 


Most soil conservation districts have both 
short-time and long-time plans. Some ero- 
sion problems are so acute that they can’t 
wait. Work on those critical areas must be 
done now to save some of the lands. In 
many localities they are the areas of first 
priority. Other problems can wait a few 
years without so much danger. So in most 
districts the supervisors try to start work 
first with those farms which need it most. 

Each district has a work program that 
covers all of the jobs that need to be done. 
Each district also has a work plan that shows 
how each job is to be done. The first step 
js to have the Soil Conservation Service 
make a conservation survey, which shows 
land conditions. From this are determined 
the capability of the land and what needs 
to be done. Then the supervisors make their 
district work program, and then their gen- 
eral work plan for the district. After that, 
a@ conservation farm plan must be made in 
full detail for each farm. This is done by 
Soil Conservation Service technicians. 

While work on individual farms is going 
ahead, however, long-time plans are devel- 
oped for the whole district. Such plans 
show what ts needed to protect all the farm- 
lands in the district. For example, they 
show things like these: 

How much land of various kinds is in the 
district; what lands should be retired from 
cultivation; how much should be planted to 
grass, trees, or other permanent vegetation; 
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what lands should be brought into cultiva- 
tion; where and in what amount the live- 
stock or cash crops should be increased or 
decreased; how many miles of terraces are 
to be built; amount of land to be drained; 
the number of ponds to be built. 

Then the district supervisors, with techni- 
cal assistance, can work out how much horse- 
power, tractor power, and mannower it will 
take to do the job. 

The long-time plans are based on the land 
condition survey, and show what machinery, 
seeds, planting, stock, lime, fertilizer, and 
other materials, as well as technical aid will 
be needed to finish the job. They are the 
blueprints for the future. 


Long-time planning of one soil conservation 
district 

The Broad River Soil Conservation District, 
including 8 Georgia counties in the Pied- 
mont hill section, found among other things 
that much land which was being farmed 
there was not suitable for cropping. It also 
found 150,000 acres of idle land in the dis- 
trict. Some of this idle land was suitable 
for crops; most of the rest was good for pas- 
ture, meadow, and woodland. The district’s 
program now calls for changes in the use 
of this misfit and idle land. Here are some 
of the land use changes the supervisors of 
the Broad River district plan to make: 


Acres 
Cultivated land at time of planning 473, 502 


Land recommended for continued 
cultivation 


Land to be taken out of cultivation 104, 169 


Recommended for kudzu and sericea 
1 


Recommended for woodland 
Recommended for wildlife areas..... 2, 367 


Idle land at time of planning..... -- 150,000 


Recommended for cultivation 
Recommended for kudzu and sericea 


Recommended for permanent pas- 


Recommended for woodland 24, 000 
Recommended for wildlife areas.... 4, 500 


When these changes have been made, there 
will be 75,000 acres less cultivated land in 


the Broad River District, but the district - 


will have 217,000 acres more pasture, wood- 
land, and meadow. The land left in crops 
will be the best land and with conservation 
farming it will produce more per acre. This 
will be partly because it is the best land, 
and partly because it is used properly. 
Detailed farm plans 
The Broad River District had completed 
plans on 4,698 farms by December 1949. 
- These farms make up about 87 percent of 
the total land area of the district. The fig- 
ures below show some of the changes in land 
use that are being made on these 4,698 
farms. 


Cultivated land 
Permanent hay 
Pasture or range. 
Woodland 


They are changes that eliminate misfits and 
put the land to those uses for which it is 
suited. 

The supervisors of the Broad River dis- 
trict also have figured out what equipment, 
materials, and labor are needed to carry cut 
the plans. Here are their figures for four big 


jobs: 

The job: Terracing, 360,000 acres. Needed: 
360,000 horse-hours, 972,000 motor-hours, 
3,132,000 man-hours. 

The job: Pasture improvement, 228,000 
acres. Needed: 4,962,650 horse-hours, 3,360,- 
000 man-hours, 6,740,000 pounds of seed, 
228,000 tons of lime, 57,000 tons of super- 
phosphate. 

The job: Stock, water and fish ponds, 1,200 
ponds. Needed: 30,000 horse-hours, 30,000 
tractor-hours, 180,000 man-hours, 60,000 feet 
of pipe, 1,600,000 fish. 

The job: Farm drainage, 8,000 acres. 
Needed: 80,000 horse-hours, 8,000 tractor- 
hours, 412,000 man-hours, 1,680,000 feet of 
tile, 16,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

Farmers in two-thousand-two-hundred- 
odd districts throughout the country—like 
those in Broad River—are going ahead with 
their day-to-day task of conserving the soil, 
but they are not fooled as to the size of the 
conservation program. They know there is a 
lot of work to do, but a highly encouraging 
thing is that this does not scare them. On 
the contrary, the challenge to save the soil 
or perish, plus the fact that they now know 
how, spurs them to action. 

Districts are doing the soil conservation 
job every day, while planning for the future. 
The Soil Conservation Service is helping the 
districts in many ways, but chiefly with tech- 
nical assistance. 


LAND CLASSES 
Simple land standards 


At last, we have simple maps that are easy 
for a man to use in making his farm plans. 
They are called land capability maps, and 
are also known as conservation survey maps, 
These maps divide land into eight classes. 
The best class of land (class I shown on these 
maps) cam be cultivated safely with no spe- 
cial care except ordinary good farming meth- 
ods. The class (class VIII) is not 
suitable for cultivation, grazing, or forestry, 
but may have some value for wildlife. 

The Soil Conservation Service makes such 
a@ map of each farm before the farm plan is 
started. The map, serving as a base, shows 
how much land there is of each class and 
where it is. Here are descriptions of the 
eight land classes: 


Land suited for cultivation 


Class I: Very good land that can be culti- 
vated safely with ordinary good farming 
methods. It is nearly level and easily 
worked. Some areas need clearing, water 
management, or fertilization. Usually there 
is little or no erosion. 

Class II: Good land that can be cultivated 
safely with easily applied practices. These 
include such measures as contouring, pro- 
tective cover crops, and simple water-man- 
agement operations. Common requirements 
are rotations and fertilization. Moderate 
erosion is common. 

Class III: Moderately good land that can 
be cultivated safely with such intensive 
treatments as terracing and strip cropping. 
Water management is often required on flat 
areas. Common requirements are crop rota- 
tion, cover crops, and fertilization. Usually 
it is subject to moderate to severe erosion. 

Land sutted for limited cultivation 

Class IV: Fairly good land that is best 
suited to pasture and hay but can be culti- 
vated not for more 
than 1 year in 6, In some areas, especially 
those of low rainfall, selected land may be 
cultivated more than 1 year if adequately 
protected. When plowed, careful erosion- 
prevention practices must be used, 
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Land not suited for cultivation 
Class V: Land suited for grazing or forestry 
with slight or no limitations. It is nearly 
level and usually there is little or no erosion. 
It is too wet or stony or is otherwise not 
suited to cultivation. This land needs only 


good management. 

Ciass VI: Land suited for grazing or for- 
estry with minor limitations, It is too steep, 
eroded, shallow, wet, or dry for cultivation. 
This land needs careful management. 

Class VII: Land suited for grazing or for- 
estry with major limitations. It needs ex- 
treme care to prevent erosion or other dam- 
age. Usually it is too steep, rough, shallow, 
or dry to be seeded to range or pasture plants. 

Class VIII: Land suited only for wildlife 
or recreation. It is usually extremely steep, 
rough, stony, sandy, wet, or severely eroded. 


MAKING A CONSERVATION FARM PLAN 


How farmers and soil conservationists work 
together 

The first thing they do is look over the 
farm. They walk together from field to field, 
studying each patch and parcel of land as 
they go, and checking with the land capabil- 
ity map. They see what each field is used for, 
and what the map says it should be used for. 
They also examine the pastures and woods. 

The farmer tells the technician what he 
grows, what kind of farming he wants to do, 
what livestock he has, and what machinery 
he has, and soon. The technician points out 
in every field, pasture, and woodlot, what ~ 
needs to be done to stop erosion and keep the 
land productive. 

Fences and farm roads may need to be 
moved in some places so that they follow the 
contours of the land and fit in with terraces 
and contour farming. Field boundaries will 
have to be c in some places so that 
each field will have land of mainly one class. 
Some cropland—the less favorable usually— 
may have to be changed to pasture, meadow, 
or woods. There may be some idle land that 
can be irrigated, drained, or cleared of brush 
or trees to prepare it for growing crops. 

The land that is to be used for growing 
cash crops is selected. Then the land need- 
ed for growing feed for the livestock is select- 
ed. Crop rotations are worked out for these 
fields. All of this land will usually come from 
classes I, II, and III. 

If there is any class IV land on the farm, 
it will generally be used for permanent mea- 
dow or hay. The land for pasture or woodlots 
will come from classes V, VI, and VII, if there 
is any land of these classes on the farm. 

The farmer and technician agree on the 
erosion control practices to use on each field, 
and list them for the year ahead. Terraces 
may be needed on some fields. Contour till- 
age and strip cropping may do the job on 
others. Cover or green-manure crops or 
stubble mulch may be needed on some fields. 


heavy, one of the most important jobs is to 
plan waterways to carry off excess water. The 
sites for waterways must be chosen and plans 
made to keep them from gullying, and other 


When the details are agreed upon, they are 
put down in a written plan, which includes a 
simple farm map. This plan, known as a co- 
operative agreement, is signed by the farmer 
and the district supervisors. The farmer 
then is ready to install the conservation prac- 

with the help of the soil conservation 
ct and Soil Conservation Service tech- 


method of working out conservation 
plans according to 
of the land is 
the right kind of program on 
like this cooperative 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, entitled “Our American 
Land: The Story of Its Abuse and Its 
Conservation” : 

THE JOB AHEAD 

Conservation needs for the United States 

The Soil Conservation Service has made 
a State-by-State survey to see how much 
conservation work remains to be done to 
control erosion and conserve rainfall. It 
shows that, in spite of the work already 
done, a vast job still lies ahead. 

Table I, below, shows part of what the soil- 
* conservation job is: 


Taste I.—Important items of soil- 


cropland suitable and safe for producing our 
food and fiber crops. 
This land must be protected. 


PRINCIPAL CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Here are explanations of the major con- 
servation farming measures. 

Contouring: Plowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing, and harvesting sloping fields on the 
level; that is, farming on the contour, 
around hillsides with curving furrows to fit 
the lay of the land, instead of straight fur- 
rows up and down hill. The curved fur- 
rows catch rainfall and allow much of it 
to soak into the ground. This conserves 
water and reduces the amount of soil that 
is washed away. Part of the water that soaks 
into the soil is used later by crops. Another 
part is added to the underground water sup- 
ply to feed springs, wells, streams, and ponds. 

Contour f : Plowing furrows on 
the level to hold rainfall so it can help the 
growth of pasture and range grasses. 

Cover crops: Dense crops that prevent ero- 
sion of cultivated areas at times when there 
are few or no other plants to protect the 
land from wind and water erosion. Legumes 
are widely used as cover crops. 

Fertilizing land: Use of manure or ferti- 
lizer on land that needs additional plant 
food to stimulate plant growth. 

Crop rotation: Alternating production of 
various crops on a piece of land, to keep the 
soil productive and improve it. In a good 
rotation, one crop, or series of crops, helps 
the next crop. For example, nitrogen— 
needed for plant growth—is added to the 
soil by legumes, such as clover, alfalfa, and 
cowpeas. These plants have the power to 
take nitrogen out of the air and through 
their roots store it in the soil. After they 
have rotted, the nitrogen can be used for 
growth by plants that do not have the power 
to fix nitrogen, such as corn, cotton, and 
potatoes. Rotations often are used with 
strip cropping by shifting the close-grow- 
ing strips and the tilled strips at fixed pe- 
riods. In this way the soil is improved by 
the same cropping system used to stop 
erosion. 

Strip cropping: Planting strips of close- 
growing plants—like grass or clover—be- 
tween alternate strips of clean-tilled row 
crops, On or nearly on the contour. The 
strips of close-growing plants hold water and 
keep it from eroding the cultivated strip 
below. They also catch soil picked up by 
water from the plowed strips above, strain- 
ing it out of the runoff. Wind stripping is 
planting alternate strips of clean-tilled and 
thick crops at right angles to the prevailing 
wind. Field stripping is planting alternate 
strips of cultivated and thick crops roughly 
at right angles to the main slope of the land. 

Terracing: Ridging land on or nearly on 
the contour. The farmer builds up low 
barriers—ridges or embankments—of soil 
across sloping fields to intercept rainfall, 
Terraces with slight grade slow down run- 
off water, guiding it to safe disposal at the 
sides of the fields. This controlled excess 
water runs off too slowly to cause erosion. 
Level terraces, suited to dry country, hold 
all the rainfall on the land. 

Diversion channels: Channels with a ridge 
on the lower side. The ridges sometimes are 
larger than field-terrace ridges and are far- 
ther apart. Otherwise they are much the 
same, They are built across slopes to divert 
damaging or wasteful runoff. ‘They are used 
to check erosion much the same as terraces. 

Protection of water-disposal outlets: Pro- 


or grass crops while green, or soon 
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after they mature. This is done to improve 
the soil by adding to the supply of organic 
matter. 

Perennial hay production: Using land not 
suitable for cultivation to grow hay. The 
land should not be plowed as a rule, except 
to renew planting. This is different from 
temporary plantings of perennials like tim- 
othy and alfalfa on land used for cultivation, 
as is often done in crop rotations. 

Pasture development: Developing new 
pastures with selected grasses and legumes, 
and combinations of grasses and legumes. 
It includes fertilization, liming, drainage, 
irrigation, fencing for grazing control, and 
other measures. 

Pasture improvement: Using measures that 
increase growth and improve quality of for- 
age grasses. It includes such measures as 
rotation grazing according to carrying ca- 
pacity; stock-water ponds placed to encour- 
age even grazing; spacing of salt and bed- 
ding grounds for the same purpose; reseed- 
ing; liming and fertilizing; basin listing and 
contour furrowing; water spreading; weed 
control; and fire protection. 

Drainage: Removal of excess water from 
wet land by ditches or by tile drains. Such 
artificial waterways must be kept free of silt 
by protecting the watershed from erosion. 
Open ditches must be kept free of plant 
growth and debris that stop drainage. 

Irrigation development and improvement: 
Management of water brought to the site by 
canals and ditches to help the growth of 
crops. It includes building and improving 
water distribution systems on farms; land 
preparation, such as leveling and contour- 
ing; measurement and control of water; de- 
velopment or improvement of springs and 
wells; and disposal of waste water. 

Gully control: Using plants and mechani- 
cal measures to stop eroding gullies. These 
measures reduce the rate of water flow within 
gullies or by diverting water away from heads 
and sides of gullies. It is done by using: 
(1) Grass, vines, trees, and shrubs; (2) 
flumes and other devices to lessen the cut- 
ting power of waterfalls; and (3) dams for 
catching silt. 

Field and gully planting: Planting eroded 
or erodible land, which is unsuitable for cul- 
tivation, to trees, shrubs, grasses, vines, or 
other useful plants and siltation and aid 
production of fish and other pond wildlife. 

Pond management: Use of suitable meas- 
ures to protect ponds from erosion and sil- 
tation and aid production of fish and other 
pond wildlife. 

Stubble mulching or mulching: This prac- 
tice is also called subsurface tillage. It 
means leaving crop residues and soil-improv- 
ing crops on the ground instead of turning 
them under with plows or burning them. 
These materials include grain stubble, straw, 
cornstalks, crotalaria, lespedeza, and other 
protective crops. Mulching protects the soil 
from erosion and baking, cuts down erosion 
and evaporation, helps the soil to soak up 
more rainfall, and aids growth of useful bac- 
teria in the soil. The practice requires im- 
plements that do not turn the soil upside 
down. 

Shelterbelts; windbreaks: Plantings: of 
trees and shrubs ‘in strips usually 1 to 10 
rows wide. The main purpose is to deflect 
wind currents, thereby reducing wind erosion 
and snow drifting. Such strips of trees and 
shrubs also conserve rainfall and protect 
fields, gardens, livestock, orchards, and 
buildings. 

Water spreading: Controlled spreading of 
runoff water from the foot of slopes and from 
gullies and washes over nearby land that 
needs it. This is done by dikes, dams, and 
other means for directing water from one 
Place to another. The object is to make use 
of all water in low-rainfall areas, rather 
than waste it. 

Woodland harvesting: Cutting for lumber, 
pulp, and other uses, according to sound 





ee eee eee 
mainly to encourage growth. It is also done 
to increase the utility of the forest for other 
uses than wood production, such as water- 
shed protection. 

Management of odd areas: This means de- 


Meanings of some conservation terms 


Sound land use: Using every acre accord- 
ing to its capacity, with methods that main- 
tain productiveness. Such use is based on 
factors of: (1) Soil, slope, kind and extent 
of erosion, and liability to erosion; (2) cli- 
mate; and (3) economic problems. Good 
land use puts all land to work, instead of per- 
mitting some of it to lie idle. It means the 
safe use of land for useful and suitable crops. 

Carrying capacity: The amount of live- 
stock an area of pasture or range will feed 
through a grazing season, under average con- 
ditions, without permanent damage to land 
or grass. Grazing capacity is determined by 
range surveys. 

Grazing season: Part of year animals can 
be profitably grazed without permanent 
damage to land or grass. 

Parm-conservation plan: Plan for use of 
all land on a farm according to its needs and 
capacity, and the farmer’s desires and facili- 
ties. 


Soil-saving dams: These are dams, built of 
earth, rock, or other local materials, across 
gullies or natural watercourses to catch silt, 
slow down runoff, and reduce erosion. 

Runoff: Part of rainfall (including melted 
snow) not absorbed by the soil or not lost 
by evaporation—that is, the part that runs 
off the land into neighboring drainageways. 

Technicians: Technically trained men who 
assist with the soil-conservation job of treat- 
ing all the land of farms according to ca- 


be needed to carry out the complete farm 
b. 


Exhaustion of plant food: Excessive re- 
moval of plant nutrients (plant food con- 
the 


SE of 
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he about tripled his income by conservation 

G. V. Carpenter, of Forest City, N. C., Broad 
River Soil Conservation District, wrote: “If 
the soil-conservation people had not advised 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 15, 1951 
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tion's 
in an article which will appear in the Sep- 
tember issue of Cosmopolitan magazine. 

Mr. Lasky, coauthor of Seeds of Treason, 
rece.:tly spent a month in Hollywood. He 
attended the hearings in Washington of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
His article is entitled “The Strange Story of 
the Hollywood Ten.” 

Mr. Lasky points out that even in the hey- 
day of Communist infiltration in the motion- 
picture industry the overwhelming majority 
of people connected with the movies detested 
the Communist Party. 

He also reports that the Reds never had 
much success in influencing the actual con- 
tent of the movies. For one thing, none of 
the major producers—the men with the final 
word—was ever pro-Communist, and very 
few of the directors were. The writers and 
actors were not in a very good position to 
be able to influence the finished content of 
a@ movie as it would finally come from the 
cutting room. 

“Today the movie industry is working 
energetically to rid itself of the ‘Commie’ 
label and to keep the Communists out of the 
studios. As a result, the Communists and 
pro-Communists are openly repentant, on 
the scrap heap, or on the run. Hollywood, 
it seems, has learned a painful lesson from 
the revelations at the trial of the Hollywood 
Ten—and the lesson will be remembered for 
a long time to come.” 


Radio Address of Jim Wyatt, over KOIN, 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a transcript of a portion of one 
of the many outstanding broadcasts 
made by Jim Wyatt over KOIN, Port- 
land, Oreg. This particular broadcast 
was on August 31, 1951. 

The more one examines the world situa- 
tion, the more clear it becomes that a great 
element is lacking on the western side. That 
element is inspiration. 

A weakness of the western position is the 

antisomething. 


find out later. What is offered to them at 
first is the bright hope of Communist prom- 
ises against the background of meaningless 
lives. The West has not yet offered them a 
rival inspiration. 

The brave banner of human dignity and 
freedom which should be unfurled has be- 
come lost somewhere along the fear-con- 
scious military assembly line. The Western 
World is still looking for inspired leadership, 
but fearful utterances from those in high 
places will not provide that inspiration. 
That which is needed is the inspired hope 
to shape the minds of men. 

It is inspiration which lifts men from the 
doldrums of their fate to believe in those 
causes for which, if necessary, they stand 
alone with torch upraised against the black- 
est terror. It was not so much to New York's 
massive monuments of material that the 
people of this land were taught to look with 
pride and honor—but rather to the inspired 
words of Emma Lazarus graven on the Statue 
of Liberty in that harbor: 


“Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed 
to me: 
“I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


The cause of human dignity and freedom 
has burnished history's finest hours. Vic- 
tory has not always gone to the powerful, 
but to the inspired—as with Washington's 
bedraggled army at Valley Forge—as, in a 
modern day, when Winston Churchill rallied 
his bent and bleeding nation to stand alone 
against the conquering German Goliath. 

The trumpet call of hunran dignity and 
freedom can yet find echoing strains in every 
corner of the world. “It is for us the living” 
said Lincoln “to be here dedicated to the 
great work which they, thus far, have so 
nobly advanced.” 

These inspirations are the missing factor 
in the current world-wide struggle for the 
minds of men. For the best that is in men’s 
minds is not motivated by either guns or 
butter. It rises rather to that cause which 
puts meaning and purpose into life, and if 
need be, cloaks death itself with the noble 
mantle of service. 

The great tradition of human freedom and 
dignity which the Western World has born 
and nurtured through the darkest valleys 
of the tumbling centuries—that is the ban- 
ner to be unfurled. That is the standard to 
which all men may repair, and were it so, 
this timidity toward a Tartar tyrant on a 
teetering throne would vanish in the rising 
consciousness of our own true and historic 
worth, 

That is the true fortress of our impregna- 
ble strength. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator Butter Called the 
Turn” from the Kearney Hub, of Kear- 
ney, Nebr. This editorial has to do with 
facts the admission of Ha- 
waii into the Union as a State, and re- 
fers to a speech recently made in Kear- 
ney by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Butter). 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SeEnaTOR BUTLER CALLED THE TURN 


Some. citizens may wonder why the Senate 
is dragging its collective feet on granting 
statehood to Hawaii. United States Senator 
Hucu Butwer of Nebraska, however, explained 
the situation in a recent speech. 

Senator BuTLER was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
about 4 years ago, when the statehood ques- 
tion first came up for serious consideration. 

Despite a lack of knowledge of the state of 
affairs in Hawaii, some Members of the Sen- 
ate wanted to grant the Territory immediate 
statehood. Others, however, had heard the 
Communists had secured control of the 
major unions and also had a big toehold 
in one of the major political parties. 

Senator BuTLER spent 3 weeks in Hawaii in 
1948, holding public hearings, and members 
of the committee staff were there for a much 
longer time, making investigations quietly. 

In his report, Senator BuTLErR listed the 
names of the entire executive committee of 
the Communist Party for the Territory of 
Hawaii. His report caused quite a sensation 
at the time, and the Senator was criticized 
by those most active in advocating state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

But a few days ago, the FBI took into cus- 
tody a group of 7 Communists in Hawaii 
on a charge of conspiring to bring about 
revolution and overthrow of the Government. 
Of the 7 arrested, Senator BuTLer hac named 
6 of them in his report, 3 years ago. 

In Hawaii, the Communists control th> 
one big labor union, the International Ware- 
housemen’s and Longshoremen’s union, 
whose top boss is Harry Bridges, the Austrail- 
ian Communist, now under sentence of de- 
portation. The Reds also control the union 
which supplies labor for the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations. 

By encouraging members of the Longshore- 
men’s union to join political clubs of the 
two major parties, the Reds succeeded in 
having some 15 Reds placed as delegates, and 
sufficient other “fellow travelers” to take an 
active part in the affairs of one of the parties. 

Jack Hall, one of the seven men arrested, 
still is regional director of the longshore- 
men’s union, and, not until he was out on 
bail could negotiations be continued to se- 
cure a wage contract in the sugar industry. 

It is so evident that a house cleaning will 
be necessary before Hawaii can seriously be 
considered for statehood. 


Springfield (Mass.) Auto Club Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members to 
the fact that the Automobile Club of 
Springfield, Mass., is celebrating its fif- 
tieth anniversary this week. There is 
to be a parade of antique automobiles 
and other events. Mayor Daniel B. 
Brunton has proclaimed this week Auio 
Club of Springfield Week. 

The Springfield club is the oldest of 
its kind in New England and is 1 year 
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Defending Extravagance Is Still Popular 
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, and this plea was permi 
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United States attorney, for prosecution. 


Judge Sweinhart, of the District bench 
accepting the plea of guilty, felt that a 
$1,000 fine was sufficient to atone for this 

Upon payment of the fine from money 


At first authorities viewed this crime 
particularly heinous crime. 


second-degree murder, and the case 

went to Mr. William T. Arnold, assistant 
urder. 

ing officer, who felt the case was serious 

enough to demand trial for murder. 
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Individual Initiative of American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 28, 1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 





g 


I delivered at Worthington, Minn., on 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951, at the 
Turkey Day festival. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


What has made the United States the great 
nation that it is, and how can we keep it 
680? 

America was founded on ideals of human 
freedom. It has been built on the bedrock 
of individual initiative. These are the prime 
factors that have given us the know-how 
in industrial achievement so that our peo- 
ple generally today enjoy more of the ma- 
terial comforts than any other nation in all 


This freedom and initiative have made us 
the mightest nation of our time. With our 
economic and military strength, backed by 
the spirit of our people, we have become 
ized leader of the free nations 


man. 

There are those, even in America, who 
think that this foreign ideology is better 
than the American way. They forget that 
in the United States the people are sover- 
eign. Back of the iron curtain the people 
are slaves to an all-powerful state. 

A free people have a strength which can- 
not be matched by those who are dominated 
by A free people have re- 


tions, in their future, which cannot 
be equalled by those who must blindly fol- 
the whims of a dictator. A free people 
fight for freedom and liberty, as all 
generations of Americans have done. 

They will work for it, too, because there 
are regards for initiative. There is oppor- 
tunity for betterment. The young hired man 
on the farm can always aspire to be a farm 
owner in his own right. Frequently he 
gains that ambition. Our schools and edu- 
cational institutions are based on the ideal 
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his .own conclusions from what he reads, 
for the press is free and its readers are free. 

These are all rather commonplace factors 
in American life. We take them for granted. 
But have you ever stopped to consider how 
very uncommon they really are. Where else 
in the world today do you find that orderly 
freedom, that basic security, that oppor- 
tunity? They are symbols of this Nation's 
greatness because all of them minister to 
human needs and human aspirations. All 
of them are the fruits of freedom and in- 
itiative. 

They would not fit into the scheme of 
things if the Communists had their way, but 
it is not only the Soviet schemers in the 
Kremlin who threaten that way of life. 
There are some dangers we need to overcome 
within our own country if we wart to keep 
this great America of ours. 

One of the biggest dangers to individual 
initiative is too great reliance on the Federal 
Government for assistance, direction, and 
control of our everyday lives. Self-reliance 
is one of the best of all American traits. 
Every time we look to Washington for some 
benefit or some new service, which we ought 
to be doing for ourselves, we chip off a little 
of our individual initiative. Our Govern- 
ment becomes more all-inclusive, more pow- 
erful, more far-flung and costly. And with 
this accumulating loss of individual initia- 
tive and self-reliance we lose, also, a part of 
that other great factor which has made 
America great—our freedom. 

Closely related to such increased depend- 
ence on Government is another danger, 
which to all of us is immediate and apparent. 
That is the danger of excessive taxation. 
It is an old saying that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy. Excessive taxation 
will quickly destroy free enterprise and stifle 
the energy, the creativeness, and the will to 
achieve upon which our industry, our agri- 
culture, our whole capacity as a people are 
based. One of the most compelling tasks 
to which citizens of this country, and those 
they elect to public office, must devote them- 
selves is reduction in the burden of taxes. 
We can only tax less if we spend less. Thrift, 
economy, and efficiency are pretty fundamen- 
tal virtues. Our Government in Washington 
needs to learn these fundamentals. 

Thirdly, we need to keep an appropriate 
balance among the economic segments of 
the Nation. It is a magnificent tribute to 
our farm people that, although they make 
up only 16 percent of the whole population, 
they have utilized the know-how, the initia- 
tive, and the hard work which are the foun- 
dation of America’s greatness in all fields, 
to produce sufficient food and fiber to meet 
the needs of a nation of 150,000,000 people, 
and some to spare. 

There is reason for concern that our farm 
population, one-sixth of the total, received 
from farming operations only 7 percent of 
the total national income last year. In 
other words, one-sixth of the people doing a 
job at the very foundation of our strength 
and security in this critical time are receiv- 
ing roughly one-fourteenth of the rewards 
in terms of take-home pay. 


The agricultural price-support prograrn is 
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That statement is not in harmony with the 
facts. In fact it simply isn’t true. 

Prices received by farmers have been de- 
clining for the past 6 months, while the 
retail cost of these foods was unchanged 
from May to July, and is now on the upward 
trend. The farmer's share of the dollar that 
consumers spend for farm foods is less right 
now than when Mr. DiSalle first took office, 
and the consumer is paying more than he 
did. These facts are clearly shown in the 
price indexes of both the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Statistics and Department of Labor. 

With the exception of beef and mutton, 
which have been above parity, only one or 
two farm commodities have reached parity 
prices. Let’s just take a look at the record: 

Wheat was selling for $2.21 on February 
15. It dropped to $2.05 on August 15. 
Parity is $2.41. 

Pctatoes were $1.03 on February 15, and 
had gone up to $1.17 on August 15, but since 
the parity price is $1.80, potatoes are at 65 
percent of parity. 

Milk is lower in price too. It averaged 
$4.63 a hundred on February 15 and was 
down to $4.45 on August 15. That is 95 per- 
cent of the parity price figure of $4.79. 

Eggs at 49.7 cents a dozen, on the average, 
are at 91 percent parity; chickens at 83 
percent. 

These parity figures clearly show that the 
agricultural price support program, to give 
the farmer not more but an equal share 
with the laboring man, the merchant, the 
industrialist, and professional man and 
woman, has not been responsible for the 
inflationary trend in the costs of living. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture has, 
moreover, concluded on the basis of exten- 
sive research that the substantial stocks of 
food products and feed grains, stimulated by 
and resulting from price support programs, 
has been an important influence holding 
down inflationary increases in retail food 
prices since the beginning of the Korean 
crisis. The agricultural program, from every 
point of view, has been a stabilizing, and not 
an inflationary, factor. It is time that our 
bureaucrats looked at the facts and stopped 
giving false information. 

Let me cite a fourth danger about which 
We must be concerned if we are to keep 
America great. Our strength as a nation 
will vanish, our economic well-being will be 
worthless, our individual initiative and free. 
dom will become tarnished, free enterprise 
will fall prey to all kinds of collectivist 
schemes if we try to sustain the American 
way of life without character and without 
faith. 

Recent investigations in Congress have 
brought to light all sorts of shocking condi- 
tions, ranging from the peddling of influence 
in high places in our Government to out- 
rageous evidences of powerful criminal rack- 
ets operating at the expense of our people. 
I need not recite the sordid list. 

Some people of little faith, aided and 
abetted by enemies of our country, say that 
we are doomed, that these shocking revela- 
tions prove the depravity of our country. 
I have great faith in America, I believe that 
we are bringing these things out in the open 
in order to clear gut the rubbish fn our 
national life. Crime and corruption Gannot 
stand the light of day. Those who think 
the Government of the United States is for 
sale are being tried at the bar of public 
opinion. You and I know what the verdict 
will be. It is not now true, nor has it ever 
been, that anything goes. 

Let us not minimize these dangers or these 
symptoms. Let us rather determine to meet 
the supreme obligation upon our generation 
to keep America great not only by destroy- 
ing these evil forces but by conserving the 
American way of life. 
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Stopping Unnecessary and Unauthorized to the spending of the moneys until the 
Spending year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 
Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 


Government of this country has spent 
over $260,000,000,000 more than it has 


A bill relating to the spending and quarterly 


payment of appropriations for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and for 


other purposes 
$260,000,000,000. Be it enacted, ete., That all appropriations 
a gag esgemetie mange Ge al den thee: diecat ahacemmaninns meas ah the 


available to them all in one lump, all at 
one time and with nothing to worry them 
as to how it is spent until the next fiscal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ton of none 96 ail. Friday, September 28, 1951 
of the taxpayers’ money Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, histori- 

cal evidence continues to accumulate 

wee nook to tok oe good ‘health at ws 

a’ : 
the time of the League of Nations debate, HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 
sentative farmers in eastern Illinois have 
my attention to the manner in 
branch of the Federal 
apparently has been 
an atmosphere of 


it 
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Serremser 15, 1951. 
Mr. Epwarp H. JEntson, 
Congressman, Twenty-third District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CoNnGRESSMAN JENISON: I am enclos- 
ing a copy of the resolutions adopted by the 


the famly farm policy review program. 

The publicly stated purpose of this fam- 
ily Yarm policy review was to get the opinions 
of grass-root farmers but when the farmers 
of Effingham County expressed their opin- 
ions in resolutions with instructions that 
copies be sent to our United States Sena- 
tors and Congressman, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Dean H. P. 
Rusk, University of Illinois; I am informed 
that the State PMA office advised the county 
PMA chairman that he need not send copies 
to the above-named persons. 

When an administrative department of 
our Government seeks to make policies, then 
seeks to get their approval by citizens, who 
have had little or no information about 


in resolu- 

this the type of Government 

our boys are going through hell 
to defend? 


read the resolutions enclosed. 
Thanks. 


At the Effingham County family farm policy 
review held at the Effingham County Court- 
house Septemaber 6, 1951, the State mobiliza- 
tion committee’s seven-page questionnaire 
was not filled out but the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved by the farmers assembled in 
Effingham, Ill., on Thursday, September 6, 
1951, at the call of the chairman of the 
Effingham County Agricultural Mobilization 


family farm policy review, That we nor any 
other group or any individual are unable to 
correctly evaluate or render a valid decision 
upon any subject about which they do not 
have full information and then sufficient 
time to give it careful study. Very, very few 
farmers in the county have had an oppor- 
tunity to read and study, or even to see, the 


taxpayers’ money in surveys for policy-mak- 
ing purposes. Also, that an unbiased survey 


and report of its own activities by any agen- 
cy very rarely occurs; be it further 
“Resolved, That stated in the first para- 
of the 


: “In general, they involve major 
changes in policy or law, or major additions 
to the present activities of the Department 
and its agencies.’ When only the provi- 
sional report lists the proposed major 
changes or major additions to the present 
activities of the Department and its agen- 

that only a very few farmers 
ever heard of, copies are not available for 
to read and time offered to study the 


effect upon all citizens and their merits un- 
der our Nation’s Constitution and the basic 
principles upon which our Nation was found- 
ed and under which it attained its greatness, 
therefore it is humanly impossible for we 
family farmers to intelligently answer the 
questions listed in the questionnaire; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a family farm policy re- 
view should be discussed by the farm family. 
The call of this meeting was not addressed 
to the farm family, and the wording of the 
call gave no indication that the farm family 
was invited or expected to attend the meet- 
ing. No time or opportunity is provided for 
the farm family to read and study the provi- 
sional report and recommendations as a 
family and thereby arrive at a farm family 
decision as to their farm family answers to 
the questions on the family farm policy re- 
view. Thorefore, any answers given to this 
questionnaire cannot be from the farm fam- 
ily, nor could their answers express their true 
opinions when they are not fully informed 
of the extent or implications of the proposed 
‘major changes in policy or law, or major 
additions to the present activities of the De- 
partment and its agencies’; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the State mobilization committee 
in lieu of the questionnaire and that copies 
be made available to the press and radio and 
be sent to both Senators, Everett DIRKSEN 
and Pau H. Doveias; Congressman Epwarp 
H. Jentson; to the United States Department 
of Agriculture; and to Dean H. P. Rusk, at 
the University of Illinois.” 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a letter 
expressing a similar sentiment, and com- 
ing from a farmer in Crawford county. 
Iv Will be noted that the letter indicates 
a similar reaction to the program in 
neighboring Lawrence County. The let- 
ter follows: 

RosINSON, Itu., September 15, 1951. 
The Honorable Epwarp H. JENISON, 
Twenty-third District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JENISON: Last week I 

attended one of Mr. Brannan’s farm family 
There were about 40 people 
t. After some discussion, it was 
moved and seconded that the meeting be 
postponed. The PMA chairman flatly re- 
fused to entertain a vote on the matter, 
saying that he had had orders from higher 
up not permit a postponement. These 
@ result of Lawrence County’s 

postponing their meeting. 
is our only hope for curtail- 
the dictatorial actions of the Govern- 
I believe that if you 
your farm acquaint- 
counties in your dis- 
find that this action 
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of Mr. Brannan's meets with the disapproval 
of an independent and freedom-loving 
people. 


Mr. Speaker, when the farm-policy 
meeting was called for Richland County 
farmers at Olney, the local daily news- 
paper reported the result as follows: 
[From the Olney (Ill.) Daily Mail of Septem- 

ber 11, 1951] 
RICHLAND Farmers Resyecr UNtrep STATEs 
Parm Pouicy REvisw 


Pifty Richland County farmers demon- 
strated the independence for which they 
are famous at a meeting of the Richland 
County Agriculture Mobilization Committee 
in the court house convention hall last 
night. 

The meeting, called to obtain a county poll 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s Family Farm Policy Review, de- 
veloped into a rejection of the poll and a 
refusal to answer the 26 questions in the 
review. 

After considerable discussion a motion was 
made by Harry Taylor and seconded by Ben 
Bohren to refute the Farm Policy Review. 
On a show of hands only four of the group 
who were not employed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture voted against the 
motion. All others voted in favor of the 
rejection. 

The meeting was opened by Bernard Shick, 
Richland County chairman for the Federal 
PMA, who read a report of what the PMA 
was doing and planning to improve the 
farmers’ lot and a report was made by Farm 
Advisor Edward Barnes on the history of 
the Farm Bureau Movement and what it has 
done and is doing in Richland County. 

Chairman Shick then passed out the Farm 
Family Policy Review question sheets and 
asked the farmers assembled to fill the report 
out as he announced the 26 questions, one 
by one, on the poll. 

After the questions had been stated, Bar- 
ney Coen took the floor and said that the 
questions were such that he felt incapable 
of answering them properly in the short 
time allotted, and asked Mr. Shick if he 
and the others present could take the ques- 
tionnaires home and study them and return 
them within a week or so. Mr. Shick stated 
that it was impossible as the reports had to 
be completed that evening so that the re- 
port could be made as a definite time limit 
had been set for making the report to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Coen then said that he had read in 
the newspapers a criticism of the poll made 
by the Illinois Agriculture Association, and 
asked if anyone had a copy of the IAA state- 
ment. 

Otto Shafer said he had a copy of the let- 
ter from I. E. Parett, public relations di- 
rector of the IAA and Farm Advisor Barnes 
was asked to read it. 

The letter, which was generally published 
last month, condemned the poll by the Gov- 
ernment for many reasons, including the 
framework of the questions, and stated that 
the IAA contends that the Department of 
Agriculture is attempting through the Farm 
Family Policy Review to engage in policy 
making rather than confining the activities 
of the department to its proper roll of ad- 
ministering the laws which Congress enacts. 

The letter went on to say that “we do not 
believe a tax-supported governmental agency 
can produce an unbiased report of its activi- 
ties.” 

“We question,” the IAA statement con- 
tinued, “the sincerity of top agricultural 
Officials and others who, in such a short 
period of time, would seek suggestions and 
recommendations from all rural people on 
so many complicated phases of agricultural 
policy affecting farmers. 
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have been halted by the federally instigated 
tidelands controversy. 

The Interior Department was able to issue 
a drilling permit to one oil company in the 
offshore area on the excuse that drilling was 
necessary to prevent wastage. Why couldn’t 
more permits be issued on the excuse that 
the defense effort needs oil? 

In the aluminum field, five plants fed by 
cheap hydroelectricity from tax-free, tax- 

Federal plants in the Pacific North- 
west have had to cut production drastically 
because of a power shortage caused by 
drought. The Interior Department has en- 
couraged the location of those plants in the 
Northwest. Mr. Chapman even went so far 
as to stretch the standards by which the 
availability of power is measured so that the 
Aluminum Co. of America could be enticed 
to locate in the Northwest instead of New 
Orleans. 

Until Mr. Chapman changed the standards, 
the availability of power had been estimated 
on the basis of worst year of drouth in the 
Northwest region. The change was made to 
the median year—which had the effect of 

the estimate of power available. 
On the basis of the new estimate, there was 
room for more industry in the Northwest. 

But 6 months after Alcoa had been lured 
to the Northwest, the median year estimate 
proved unsound. A drought considerably 
worse than the median cut short the water 
supply. Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
is talking now about a possible shift of some 
of the aluminum plants to other areas. 

We don’t see how our defense effort has a 
chance to succeed if officials like Mr. Chap- 
man help to shape its course. His depart- 
ment can take credit for putting a dent in 
the oil and aluminum supply. 


Mr. Speaker, now there is the question 
of aluminum in national defense. 

The production of aluminum is tied 
up with the question of public power. 
That is where the catch is. 

It takes power and plenty of it to pro- 
duce aluminum. There is plenty power 
available, especially in Louisiana, for the 
production aluminum, but unfortu- 
nately, Louisiana offers power from pri- 
vate enterprise and not Government sub- 
sidy. Those in power in this adminis- 
tration are dedicated to a vast public- 
power program to the destruction of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

So what happens? 

A deliberate shortage of public power 
is created in order to build up a demand 
for public power under the guise of na- 
tional defense. 

Some months ago when the Alcca peo- 
ple were supposed to be looking around 
in various parts of the country for a site 


to establish an aluminum plant, the peo-. 


ple of Louisiana came forward with a 
sincere desire for cooperation and made 
every effort to interest the Alcoa people. 
At that time I had no reason to chal- 
the sincerity of Alcoa. I have 

learned much since. 
At that time it was pointed out by 
this floor of the plot of the De- 


is offered private enterprise, private en- 
terprise succumbs to the temptation and 
turns its back upon the very people who 
fight the battle of private enterprise. 

That is the way it was with Alcoa. 
They wanted to go to Louisiana as long 
as the Government did not offer cheaper 
power at public expense. Alcoa was a 
strong advocate of private enterprise 
and the principles of a free economic 
system as long as Alcoa could not get 
its own foot in the door of socialized 
public power, for which the people of 
this country pay for in the form of taxa- 
tion. The result was that Alcoa, after 
making sugary apologies to the people 
of Louisiana, and meaningless promises 
to review the Louisiana situation, raced 
to the Pacific Northwest to grab the 
Government subsidized power to its own 
benefit. 

It was all for defense. 

It was for defense alright, but not for 
national defense. It was for the defense 
and protection of those who would march 
us down the road to socialism and are 
doing it with the aid of private enter- 
prise itself. 

The inevitable happened. 

The production of aluminum today is 
stalemated because of lack of power in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Today there is no power and there is 
therefore no aluminum. 

I find no solace or consolation in being 
able to say “I told you so” but I do find 
a burning desire within me to continue 
the fight of free enterprise against so- 
cialism in government and to continue 
to bring to your attention such virile 
editorials as the one to which I now in- 
vite your attention from the pages of the 
New Orleans States: 

Drovucut SHort CIRCUITS THE BUREAUCRATS 

Do you remember how the Federal Govern- 
ment lured a proposed $45,000,000 aluminum 
plant from New Orleans to the Pacific North- 
west with below-cost electric power as bait? 

That was last March. The Aluminum Co. 
of America was looking at the natural ad- 
vantages of New Orleans in picking a site for 
their plant—those same advantages which 
had just attracted to this area a $79,000,000 
Kaiser Corp. aluminum plant. 

Quite probably the Alcoa Co. would have 
come to this area, just as Kaiser did, ex- 
cept that the Federal Government, through 
its Department of Interior, went out of its 
way to provide the Pacific Northwest with an 
arbitrary advantage that outweighed the 
natural advantages of New Orleans. 

That was electric power from the tax-free 
federally sponsored Columbia River power 
system at a rate below that which can be 
pace maa from taxpaying private sources 

ere. 

In order to offer this cheap-power bait to 
Alcoa, Secretary of the Interior Chapman had 
to strain the bydroelectric facilities that 
were already serving a large collection of 
essential industries in the Northwest. 

Part of the supply for the Alcoa plant 
was to be 60,000 kilowatts of interruptible 

t power which could be cut off in 


power—tha 

time of drought—from the Bonneville Dam. 
At the time that the tug of war for the 

Alcoa plant was going on between the North- 

west area and the New Orleans area, reporter 

James Free, of the New Orleans States’ Wash- 


that no additional power was available there 


___ for defense projects. 
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“Chapman, noting that there have been 
20 normal or median ycars out of the past 
26 years at Bonneville, changed the stand- 
ard of availability from a base of the worst 
year to the median year. 

“And, on this new basis, Chapman found 
that the interruptible power could be made 
avaliable for defense plants.” 

In other words, Mr. Chapman changed the 
rules so as to favor the Pacific Northwest. 
This newspaper was critical of his tactics, 
of the unfairness of the Federal Government 
being in business in competition with private 
enterprise, and of the arbitrary discrimina- 
tion against the natural advantages of New 
Orleans. 

Now it develops that we and the defense- 
minded people of this Nation could be criti- 
cal on another serious score. Mr. Chapman's 
stretching of the availability standards— 
changing the base from “worst” year to 
“median” year has already proven to be un- 
sound as well as unfair. The drought of the 
past few months has drastically reduced 
water in the streams on which the hydro- 
electric plants are located. No water means 
no electricity. 

The Wall Street Journal recently reported 
that a 245,000-kilowatt cut-back was ordered 
by the Bonneville Power Administration. 
That constituted its entire interruptible load. 
Affected by that cut-off are three aluminum 
companies—including Alcoa—whose five 
plants produce about 50 percent of the Na- 
tion’s light metal. 

Ironically, the Bonneville Administrator 
was reportcd in the Wall Street Journal to be 
considering buying steam power to substi- 
tute for the hydroelectric shortage. In that 
area, industrial users of Government power 
pay 2 mills per kilowatt. Steam-made power 
will cost from 8 to 10 mills, even up to 15 
mills per kilowatt. 

The steam-generated power that was of- 
fered by private enterprise in the New Or- 
leans area would have cost Alcoa 3 or 4 mills 
per kilowatt, thanks to the abundance of 
natural gas in these parts to make steam. 

The bureaucrats who have been concen- 
trating aluminum and other essential de- 
fense plants in the Northwest without proper 
regard to the limitations of the hydroelectric 
power supply are responsible for a set-back 
in defense production at a time when it is 
vitally needed. 


A Bold Policy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by ey Anderson, executive dirse- 
tor, Public Affairs Institute: 

A Bown Po.icy ror Peace 
(By Dewey Anderson, executive director, 
Public Affairs Institute) 

In doing the twofold job of preparing 
adequate defense and negotiating for peace- 
ful solutions of world problems, America 
needs the guidance of a great declaration of 
purpose. It must state our aims clearly and 
anemia. enough to appeal to all people 


M"Fundamentaly, our purpose should be 
that of bringing about a n and 
peaceful change in the conditions and hopes 
of men throughout the world. This is in 
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The man Straus wants as president of 
NRA is Clifford H. Stone, an erstwhile 
justice of the peace and pseudo-reclama- 

from Colorado. Stone is com- 


States to a group of rogues who are bent 
on > tgiidaed all free enterprise in the 
West. 

Straus and his socialistic conspirators 
are pursuing a course of divide and con- 
quer to accomplish one of two objec- 
tives: First, bring about a drastic change 
in the administration of NRA which will 
assure its complete subservience to the 
Bureau of Reclamation; or, second, 
wreck the NRA completely. Needless 
to say, Straus prefers the latter. 

The showdown will come in Amarillo, 
for Straus accepted the NRA invitation 
and will be on hand with a score of his 
stooges, all traveling at taxpayers’ ex- 


king of western economy. 

But Polk, Kaupe, and Sturrock will 
be there, too. They do not need an 
invitation from Straus to attend. 


Common Sense, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Wisconsin. Mr. 


A Lirrtz Common SENsE, PLEASE 
(By Father James Gillis, C. 8. P.) 


Of high statesmanship we have none. In 
the game of diplomacy we are outclassed. 
But the very least we can ask is that in our 
dealings with other nations we shall not act 
like simpletons. We—that is to say those 
who acted for us—blundered at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. They seem not to have 
known the rudiments of horse trading, not 
to say of the delicate and difficult science 
and art of diplomatic negotiation. As one 
acute observer said at Yalta, “We had all 
the cards in our hands but we threw them 
away.” Why? Is there some cryptic merit 
in being asinine? 

We seem to come out second best or even 
last in every contest with the diplomats 
and propagandists not only of our enemies 
but of our allies. England, for example, is 
financially broke and politically a has-been; 
but she still tells us what to do and in 
almost every case We do it. We have neither 
the nerve nor the sense to tell her to stop 
trading with Soviet China while we are fight- 
ing Soviet China. 

We seem to be playing a diplomatic com- 
edy—or even a farce—and everyone at or 
near the top of the Government seems anx- 
ious to get into the act. For example, when 
the San Francisco conference was about to 
meet, Associate Justice William O. Douglas 
of the Supreme Court came up with the 
suggestion that the United States should 
recognize Red China. Everybody knew that 
Gromyko was coming with orders from the 
Kremlin to throw a monkey wrench into the 
machinery of the conference. 

So.a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
land hands him the implement. The rea- 
son alleged by Mr. Justice Douglas was that 
to recognize Red China would be to produce 
a rift between Red China and Red Russia. 
But on the very day that curious piece of 
strategy was proposed, a message from Mao 
to Stalin was published in which the Chi- 
nese dictator tumbled all over himself in 
adulation of the demigod in Moscow. 

At any rate, why should so exalted a per- 
sonage as a Supreme Court Justice, presum- 
ably aloof from politics and diplomacy, in- 
trude in the business of the Department of 
State? Has the constitutional and tradi- 
tional reparation of the judiciary from the 
executive been relegated to innocuous 
desuetude? 

On the very day of the opening of the 
conference, Senator Carn, of Washington, 
threatened to introduce a resolution to the 
effect that the treaty of peace with Japan 
(6 years late, by the way) would not be 
ratified by the Senate if it provided for the 
cession of any territory to a nation that re- 
fuses to sign the treaty. That nation, of 
course, is Russia. The treaty read that Japan 
“renounces all right, title, and claim” to the 
Kurile Islands and the southern half of Sak- 
halin. But the joke—Russian joke—is that 
since the end of the war Russia has been 
occupying these two strategic points (de- 
scribed by the Senator as “daggers pointed 
at our defense of the Pacific”). Possession 
is nine points in the law. Would the 
Senator suggest that we go into the Kuriles 
and Sakhalin and push Russia out? It was 
with our consent and connivance that she 
moved in. Shall we tell her that what we did 
6 years ago is now to be undone? : 

To continue with the news of the day 
the opening of the peace treaty conference. 
There was an item in the papers informing 
us that while the other conference—the 
cease-fire conference in Korea then in its 
eighth week—was still dragging along with- 
out success and apparently without hope, 
the Reds had gathered 5,000 planes in Man- 
churia. General Ridgway himself set the 
figure at 1,000. One thousand or 500, was 
that what the Korean and Chinese Reds had 
in mind when they concocted the notion 
of a cease-fire conference? 

What has got into us? Are we deliberately 
playing the part of imbeciles? Who is direct- 
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ing these crazy maneuvers that make us the 
laughing stock of the world? Again I ask, if 
we cannot get high. statesmanship, is it too 
much to hope for just a teeny-weeny bit 
of common sense? 

Let us have one more sample of our 
blundering. During the congressional in- 
vestigation of the recall of General Mac- 
Arthur, Senator Bricks produced a docu- 
ment dated April 21, 1945, a report of a group 
of specialists in the War Department under 
Colonel Michela. It contains 12 conclusions 
and a recommendation. Among the 12 con- 
clusions were these: 

“The United States should make no politi- 
cal or economic concession to Soviet Russia.” 

“The entry of Soviet Russia into the Asiatic 
war would destroy America’s position in 
Asia.” 

“It should be reiterated that the United 
States Army is by no means united in believ- 
ing it wise to encourage the Soviet Union 
into the Asiatic war.” 

If those warnings had been heeded we 
should not be in our present predicament. 
The military men were wiser than the states- 
men. But why were the statesmen so stupid 
as not to see what everyone else, soldiers, 
civilians, professionals, and amateurs knew 
perfectly well? Has some order gone out 
from somewhere that our foreign policy must 
be in all cases contrary to common sense? 
What is at the bottom of all this? Can it be 
that there are traitors in our midst? 


Freedom Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the REcorp a sermon which 
was awarded first place in the 1951 spir- 
itual mobilization sermon contest. It 
was preached by Rev. Kenneth W. Sol- 
litt, minister of the First Baptist Church 
in Mendota, Ill., on July 1, 1951: 
PrEEDOM Unver Gop—WeE CAN Go ON MAKING 

a Gop or GOVERNMENT, OR We CAN RETURN 

AGAIN TO THE GOVERNMENT or Gop 


In 1776 John Adams wrote the following 
letter to his wife: 

“The 2d day of July 1776, will be the 
most memorable epoch in the history of 
America. I am apt to believe that it will be 
celebrated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 
It ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, bells, bon- 
fires and illuminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time for- 
ward forevermore. * * * I am _ weil 
aware of the toil and blood and treasure that 
it will cost us to maintain this Declaration, 
and support and defend these States. Yet 
through all the gloom I can see the rays of 
ravishing light and glory. I can see that 
the end is more than worth all the means; 
and that posterity will triumph in this day’s 
transaction.” 


John Adams’ words were prophetic. Pos- 
terity has triumphed in this day's trans- 
action. The anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence for 175 years 


has been to loyal Americans the great anni- 
Versary festival. It is still being commemo- 
rated as the day of deliverance. 
PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT THE LAND 
The Declaration of Independence was pre- 
ceded on June 7 by a resolution presented 
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all adds up to what Paul said in his 
the church at Corinth (II 


Lord is and nowhere else. 
ways to freedom, only one, 
that is God’s way. 
Paul is here contrasting the multiplicity 
rul regulations which had become 
shackl Judaism, with the joyous 
of free people who had but one mas- 
spirit of the living God. Freely 
chosen the Lord. Joyously they 
not because they had to, but 
y wanted to. And always He led 
free air to green pastures and in 
peace beside still waters. The 
plicity of laws was forgotten and a few 
ples of abundant living like the Beati- 
and the Golden Rule were adopted in 
their stead. They walked in the spirit of 
the Lord and where the spirit of the Lord 
was they found liberty. 
4 GOD OF GOVERNMENT OR A GOVERNMENT OP 
Gop 


Today America stands at the crossroads. 
are but two ways for us to go. We 
on making a god of government, or 
return again to the government of 
one road leads to the slavery 
always been the lot of those who 
collectivism in any of its forms, 
, socialism, the welfare state— 
ut after the same pattern. The 
road leads to the only freedom that 
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is the nation whose God is the 
“where the spirit of the Lord is, 
berty.” But “choose ye this day 
serve, * * * As for me and 
will serve the Lord.” 
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the world in light. 
the proud, lift up the poor, 


Workers Have Most to Lose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 28, 1951 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I Ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Work- 
ers Have Most To Lose,” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Workers Have Most To Lose—Lerr Winc Has 
FOLLOWED CONSISTENT PATTERN OVER THE 
Years DesiGNep To HELP MoONOPOLIES AND 
LarRGER BUSINESSES 

(By David Lawrence) 


It’s a curious commentary on the han- 
dling of tax legislation that, whenever a 
revenue bill is under consideration, the left 
wing is found striving for higher and higher 
excess-profits-tax rates. 

The assumption is that this is a means of 
soaking big business, and presumably the 
left wing is the friend of Mttle business. 

Actually it works out just the other way. 
Nearly every excess-profits-tax law enacted 
under the various Democratic administra- 
tions has been of major assistance to the 
well-entrenched companies and has dealt a 
severe blow to the smaller competitors. 

If the system of free enterprise in America 
means the removal of unfair competition, 
then the left wing has followed a consistent 
pattern over the years designed to help the 
monopolies and the larger businesses. These 
big institutions usually have a better base 
period for computing excess profits than the 
smaller ones. Also they have large reserves. 
When the smaller companies are able to 
make a little money during prosperous pe- 
riods, the Government takes most of it away 
from them. As a consequence, when ‘he 
prosperity ends and deflation begins, these 
smaller companies usually have not accu- 
mulated sufficient reserves to meet the change 
in economic conditions. 

During the last war, Congress definitely 
took care of postwar deflation. Provisions 
were inserted in the law allowing refunds to 
companies that might suffer severe losses in 
postwar years. No such provisions permit- 
ting refunds are in the new law. In the 
present period of tension there is no postwar 
period in sight. Hence, in case of a sudden 
deflation, the companies that started up in 
the last few years and have begun to obtain 
a fairly substantial part of the total volume 
of business done in a particular industry 
will find themselves in financial difficulties. 
Extensive unemployment may result from 
their failures and in many cases they will 
be swallowed up in forced mergers with large 
companies. . 

To maintain highlevel employment it 
will be necessary to look ahead to the period 
of deflation that may come in 1953 when 
the present armament program tapers off. 
It will be much more expensive then to 
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It is one of the unexplained factors of 
present-day legislation that labor-union 
leaders whose workers have the most to lose 
from unemployment are the very ones who 
are pressing Congress to raise the excess- 
profits rates virtually to the point of con- 
fiscation. 

The rates in the proposed law about to 
be enacted are higher than anything en- 
countered in either World War I or World 
War II. Not only have the regular corpo- 
ration tax rates been raised to a point far 
beyond any other rate of its kind heretofore, 
but the excess-profits rate combined with 
the regular corporate rates will exceed in 
severity the rates in effect from 1941 to 1945. 

Labor-union leaders may have the idea 
that, if the rates are high enough employers 
will diminish their resistance to wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits. This may be 
true of the so-called monopolies, but it is 
not true of the marginal competitors which 
are trying during the present boom to get 
a foothold in their respective industries. 

There is, of course, back of this pressure 
for high rates an effort to squeeze every dol- 
lar possible in the mistaken belief that this 
will avoid for Congress the necessity next 
year of taxing the lower incomes. But even 
if 100 percent of the income of individu- 
als earning more than $10,000 a year were 
confiscated in taxes, the Federal Government 
would still be operating at a huge deficit. 
Taxes are rapidly approaching the saturation 
point. 

What the new tax rates may do to incen- 
tive is something to which little thought is 
usually given by the “left wingers,” some of 
whose ideas of a “planned economy” include 
Government ownership, nationalization, and 
forms of state socialism if the economic situ- 
ation should become chaotic. The responsi- 
bility of the “left wingers,” however, for 
bringing on such a period of chaos in a 
democracy is not always clear when the ca- 
tastrophe has happened. Hence what is 
taking place in the Senate these days in con- 
nection with the pressure for higher and 
higher excess-profit taxes is more significant, 
ideologically speaking, than appears to meet 
the eye. 


Tribute to Emil Rieve by Hon. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 28, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding a gath- 
ering of 1,500 rank and file leaders of 
New England locals of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, to do honor to 
their president, Emil Rieve. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

On September 29, 1951, about 1,500 people, 
rank and file leaders of the New England 
locals of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 

are gathering together in Boston to do 


ying some things about Emil 
time when the idea of democracy 
allenged with guns and words. 
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Eventually the letters will be produced in 
Boswell’s letter tells how his blindness booklet form and distributed to other handi- 
ended hopes for a professional baseball ca- capped persons in hospitals. 
reer and left him without means to provide 
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The Physically Handicapped 


which has had had much to do with formu- 
lating CIO’s position on the problems af- 
Se eee 
In World War II, Emil Rieve was a member 
EXTENSION pene 


honoring his great qualities, 
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World War II; and the manner of letting 
defense contracts this time makes it harder 


The fact is that comparatively few adjust- 
ments—of tools, jobs, workplaces—are neces- 
sary. In most companies, 
jobs that can be done without change by 
people with various handicaps, that the only 
task is fitting the person to the task. 

The United States Employment Service and 
its affiliated State employment services use 
methods of fitting people to jobs—selective 

t—to perform its work in this area. 


handicapped find it no problem because they, 
too, have highly developed selective place- 
ment programs. 

USUAL PROCEDURES FOR RIGHT PLACEMENT 

Western Electric Co., for example, hires 
many handicapped workers in its Hawthorne 
Works in Chicago, yet insists it has no special 
hire-the-handicapped program. Its normal 

ures carefully measure every job and 
every applicant—physically, emotionally, for 
skill, experience, education, and the like— 
then fit worker to job. No change is needed 
in such a procedure to fit a physically handi- 
capped worker to an appropriate job. Physi- 
cal requirements of any job are one of the 
measurements of that job, one of the ele- 
ments in the job description, against which 
the description of the worker is matched. 

It is only the rare company that need go 
out of its way to change jobs to fit the handi- 
capped. G. Barr & Co., of Chicago, whose 
president George Barr has only one leg, is an 
exception. It hires only the handicapped. 

Other companies, occasionally, will have a 
whole plant or a whole shop manned by the 
handicapped, because some such workers, 
feeling they have long been discriminated 
against socially and economically, find it 
easier to work only with others who have had 
similar experience. 

That kind of operation is commonly con- 


‘sidered not best for the handicapped worker 


himself, however, and obviously presents ex- 
tra problems for the employer. 

Some companies can, and do, take as many 
physically handicapped as apply for jobs, be- 
cause they have placement techniques ade- 
quate for the task. But they fear to publicize 
their activities lest they get more than their 
share of applicants and find it impossible to 
place them all. 

Good news for all employers, small or large, 
is the fact that through State and Federal 
employment services he can get placement 
services that are up to level of the newest 
and best that can be These place- 
ment services—accurate job descriptions and 
analysis and equally skilled worker analysis, 
including physical demands and physical 
abilities—are of course only for the placing 


- of the handicapped. 


The of Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Inc., in hiring the physically handicapped 
should answer the questions of many em- 


ployers, regardless of size, who are consider- 
ing recourse to this incompletely tapped 
source of manpower. Leeds & Northrup 
started taking on the handicapped in a small 
way, in its Philadelphia plant, some years 


ago. 

The experiment turned out so well, for 
both worker and company, that the manage- 
ment now has made it a conscious and de- 
liberate policy. Thereby it has won a re- 
gional award of the National Employ the 
Handicapped Committee for its outstanding 

Of its entire labor force, about 5 percent 
are physically handicapped as defined by the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 
They range from workers with heart mur- 
murs to polio victims, include many who are 
blind, deaf, mute, or lack an arm or leg. 

MOST NEED NO EXTRA ATTENTION 

An occasional job has been reengineered to 
make it cuitable for a blind worker, for in- 
stance. But the bulk of Leeds & North- 
rup’s handicapped employees do exactly 
the same work as those without handicaps, 
in practically the same way and with the 
same tools and machines. 

The company has found its workmen's 
compensation rates have not gone up, be- 
cause the handicapped are many times more 
careful than the average worker. The very 
fact that people discouraged by previous 
poor prospects have been given a chance to 
hold normal jobs has put most of them up 
among the most stable workers on the pay- 
roll. Their absenteeism is low and their 
productivity, as measured by incentive earn- 
ings, ranges from average to far above 
average. 

Chief ingredients in Leeds & Northrup’s 
success with the handicapped have been: 

1. Foreman understanding and agreement 
with the aim, and foreman patience in ac- 
customing workers to their jobs and helping 
them become adjusted to normal job routine. 

2. The appreciation of the handicapped 
employee for the opportunity to make a liv- 
ing with self-respect rather than from char- 
ity or philanthropy. 

With increasing use of the handicapped, 
no em,loyable worker, no matter what his 
disability, need have the latter feeling. 


State To Honor HANDICAPPED—ALABAMIANS 
Are Urcep To LEND ASSISTANCE 

Praising the physically handicapped of 
Alabama as capable workers, Gov. Gordon 
Persons has issued a proclamation designat- 
ing October 7-13 as National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week in the State. 

The proclamation urged Alabamians “to 
cooperate and to lend their assistance and 
encouragement in the observance of the week 
in order to enlist public interest in and sup- 
port of programs for the employment of the 
physically handicapped.” 
ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWELVE 

HANDICAPPED 

As of August 31 the Alabama State Em- 
ployment Service, a division of the State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, had a total 
of 41,097 job seekers on file, of which 1,712 
werd listed as physically handicapped. 

Governor Persons’ proclamation asserted 
the “physically handicapped of this State 
have demonstrated that they are capable 
workers when placed in jobs suited to their 
training, abilities, and experfence and there- 
fore as a group constitute a valuable segment 
of manpower.” 

NATION NEEDS SERVICES 

“The Nation as a whole needs the services 
of every person capable of productive work 
in the task of mobilizing to meet the re- 
quirements of defense and to maintain the 
civilian economy,” the Governor's proclama- 
tion said. 
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Questions of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
does Mr. Truman start a purge of his 
executive department heads? Internal 
Revenue? Office of Price Stabilization? 

Does anyone count the number of 
Government publications going out of 
Washington every day? Better not ask 
the question. Mr. Truman might name 
somebody to a full-time job doing it. 


Address by President Truman to the 
Washington Pilgrimage of American 
Churchmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an address to 
the Washington Pilgrimage of American 
Churchmen at the National City Chris- 
tian Church in Washington, D. C., on 
Priday, September 28, 1951, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

THE TEXT oF TRUMAN’s TALK TO PILGRIMS 

I am happy to have the privilege of speak- 
ing to this meeting of the Washington Pil- 
grimage of American Churchmen. You have 
come to the Nation's Capital to visit its mon- 
uments and to look at the basic documents 
on which our Government was founded. 
Many people come to Washington to do these 
things, but you have come here for a special 
purpose. You have come here to emphasize 
the fact that this Nation was founded on re- 
ligious principles. 

You will see, as you make your rounds, that 
this Nation was established by men who be- 
lieved in God. You will see that our found- 
ing fathers believed that God created this 
Nation. They believed that God was our 
strength in time of peril and the source of 
all our blessings. 

If we go back to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we notice that it was drawn up by 
men who believed that God the Creator had 
made all men equal and had given them cer- 
tain rights which no man could take away. 
In beginn‘ng their great enterprise, the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence en- 
trusted themselves to the protection of divine 
providence. 

To our forefathers it seemed something of 
a@ miracle that this Nation was able to go 
through the agonies of the American Revo- 
lution and emerge triumphant. They saw, 
in our successful struggle for independence, 
the working of God's hand. In his first in- 
sugural address, George Washington said, 
“No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invisible hand, which conducts the 
affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States.” 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


of Business Week, at the 


Thursday, September 27, 1951. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 
PEDERAL-STATE SUPERVISORY RELATIONS 
(By Elliott V. Bell) 
I have agreed to wind up this symposium 


. understanding 
tant purpose of an examination is to disclose 
whether a bank is being reasonably well run, 
will quickly accept management’s brush-off 
of the examiner's comments—a few harsh 
words are said about bureaucrats in gen- 


un with this kind of petty tyranny than 
to complain and risk having to deal with 
a resentful examiner henceforth. 

Examiners should be more closely super- 
vised and from time to time should be re- 
quired to take refresher courses and exami- 
nations on the banking law and on the duties 
and responsibilities of bank examiners. 

Finally it must be constantly borne in 
mind that for most people a bank supervisor 
is an awesome and mysterious character. 
Those whom we supervise all too often come 
in contact with us only when they are in 
some kind of trouble. 

The bank supervisor should constantly em- 
phasize that he is always available to the 
citizen who has legitimate business to do 
with the department. Everyone who comes 
to the department, even if he has been called 
in for disciplinary action, should be treated 
with the utmost courtesy and sent away with 
the conviction that the people in the banking 
department are hard-working, conscientious 
public servante. 

Now for the matter of Federal-State su- 
pervisory relationships. The greatest single 
weakness in bank supervision in this country 
today, in my judgment, is the continued fail- 
ure to work out closer and better relations 
between the State and Federal supervisory 
authorities. 

The events of the great depression should 
have taught a bitter lesson to the banking 
world. The shocking record of bank failures 
was a direct consequence of overchartering 
of banks in the boom period of the twenties 
and competition in laxity among supervisory 
authorities of that time. 

I believe the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency remembers that lesson. I believe 
the Federal Reserve banks have not forgotten 
it. Whatever differences of opinion may arise 
from time to time over the methods and 
tactics it occasionally uses, I believe we all 
agree the FDIC has exerted an important in- 
fluence on the side of good banking. I be- 
lHeve our State bank supervisors are also 

of the teachings of the great boom 
crash of the ties and 

There is, however, one superv 

t either learned n 
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National Association of State Savings, Build- 
ing and Loan Supervisors will continue their 
efforts to arouse Congress to the need for 
legislation to define the branch privileges 
of Féderal savings and loan associations and 
to moderate the present ill-advised course of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Meanwhile it is important, I think, that 
we do not allow our irritation at the provoca- 
tive actions of this one Federal agency to 
affect our efforts to strengthen the coopera- 
tion with other and more experienced Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Federal-State cooperation in the field of 
bank supervision, it seems to me, calls for 
the following: 

1. The States should recognize a para- 
mount national interest in matters relating 
to the price, the quantity, and the 4vail- 
ability of money. That means State super- 
visors should be willing to take their iead 
from the Federal Reserve in matters of in- 
terest rates and reserve requirements. 

The Federal authorities, for their part, 
should recognize that a State has a right to 
decide whether independent, chain, group, 
or branch banking is best suited to the needs 
of its people and if branch banking is per- 
mitted the extent and area to which branch 
operations should extend. No national in- 
terest requires the Federal Government to 
seek to invade the rights of the States in 
this matter. 

2. State and Federal supervisory agencies 
should compete with each other in the rais- 
ing of standards not in lowering them. They 
should never seek to induce banking insti- 
tutions to change from State to Federal char- 
ter or vice versa in the expectation of ob- 
taining laxer supervision. 

3. Every effort should be made to provide 
for uniformity of practices and of standards, 
particularly in the matter of examinations, 
and to minimize inconvenience to banks un- 
der two jurisdiction. I am hopeful that the 
Pederal Reserve System will soon make a 
start in accepting State examinations of 
member banks as they now accept national 
examinations. 

4. No supervisory agency—State or Fed- 
eral—should make a major change of policy 
affecting others without first consulting with 
the supervisors concerned. 

5. Means of regular and frequent consul- 
tation between the Federal supervisory agen- 
cies and officials of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks should be de- 
veloped. Such regular discussions would, I 
believe, make for a better continuing rela- 
tionship and be in the public interest. 

Our dural system of State and .ederal bank 
chartering is in harmony with our dual sys- 
tem of government. Admittedly it does not 
have the theoretical efficiency of a single 
unified system any more than our Republican 
form of government has the stream lined 
directness of a dictatorship. But like our 
other free institutions, the dual banking 
system of America has served our people 
well—far better than they could ever be 
served by a glorified Nation-wide RFC 
complete with mink coats, refrigerators, snake 
farms, perfunc, and just a small, a very small 
ham 


There will always be men, some crafty, 
some just stupid seeking to destroy the dual 
banking cystem. Some, like the present 
most active enemies of the system, do it be- 
cause they have more ego than understand- 
ing; some attack it out of simple bureau- 
cratic lust for power; some because they are 
full of bookish theories but lacking in real 
experience; some because they are basically 
hostile to our free institutions and want to 
centralize all power in Washington as a step 
toward their own pet brand of totalitar- 
ianism. 

But there is nothing new in all this. Free- 
dom must be fought for every day and the 
institutions of a free society can never be 
taken for granted. It is a part of the larger 
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responsibility, of the State bank supervisors 
that by their conduct and example, they 
should champion every day the dual banking 
system which has served our Nation so well. 


Teaching 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, there has 
been called to my attention a brief but 
excellent editorial in the magazine the 
New Age of September 1951, under the 
caption “Teaching,” written by Mr. John 
H. Cowles, sovereign grand commander 
of the Supreme Council, Thirty-third 
Degree Scottish Rite Free Masonry of the 
southern jurisdiction. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TEACHING 

Teaching bears a close analogy to salesman- 
ship. The salesman deals with many varie- 
ties of human nature, mostly adults; the 
teacher deals with a wide variety of human 
nature, mostly young persons in the forma- 
tive years. It is taken for granted that both 
the teacher and the salesman know their re- 
spective “lines” or “wares.” The next step is 
to induce the customer to want what the 
salesman has to sell or the teacher has to 
impart, but in the case of the teacher the 
“customer” is called a pupil or student. 

Like salesmanship, teaching is also both an 
art and a science. The art of teaching, like 
the art of selling, presupposes a considerable 
degree of tact and common sense. But at this 
point comes a break in the analogy between 
selling and teaching, because the salesman is 
free to use his judgment if he is an out-of- 
doors salesman working on a commission 
basis and not an indoor one restricted by 
rules; the teacher, having no voice in the 
making of rules, is sometimes restricted in 
the exercise of tact and common sense, be- 
cause so often school boards and school ad- 
ministrations, jealous of their power, have 
made a fetish of rules. But if they them- 
selves had to observe them, they would oo 
that several were needlessly restrictive 
their work. Rules are supposed to be to No 
man relations what oil is to machinery—to 
aid in smooth operation—but there is a wide 
variety of lubricants for a wide variety of 
purposes and machines. So in human rela- 
tionships there must be flexibility if rules are 
to aid the teacher rather than hinder, 

The salesman has reports to make out for 
the home office, but, unlike the teacher, he 
does not have 30 to 40 papers to correct and 
detailed bookkeeping each child's 
health and standing—a mass of detail heaped 
on top of preparation of the next day’s work. 
Bookkeepers should do this work and thus 
leave the teachers free for the important work 
of teaching and preparation. Also, and very 
important, is the size of the classes. These 
a ee ee oe ee oe 

classroom. Educators are agreed that no 
teacher can give proper personal attention to 
that many children and that classes not in 
excess of 20 pupils is a goal that must be 
aimed at and reached if our schools are to do 
their best work. 

Teaching is not a commercial enterprise for 
financial gain. True, teachers must have re- 


muneration, and a liberal one at that. But 
those who enter the teaching profession do 
so as a calling, a high and exalted calling, 
with serious responsibilities in molding the 
lives of the next generation. It is the work 
of one who has the crusader’s spirit, and the 
great teachers have invariably had such a 
crusader’s outlook. Their pay-off has come 
20 or 30 years later when their former pupils 
and students have reached successful places 
in business and the profession and have 
looked back to call such teachers “blessed.” 
Joun H. Cowes, 
Thirty-third Degree, 
Sovereign Grand Commander. 


Initiative in the Air as a Means to Victory 
and to Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


é OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long been an admirer of Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, the Vice Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force. 
An able officer with a distinguished rec- 
ord, General Twining is also an air 
statesman. As commanding general of 
the Thirteenth Air Force in the Pacific 
and of the Fifteenth Air Force in Italy, 
as Commander of the Mediterranean Al- 
lied Strategic Air Forces and of the 
gloxal Twentieth Air Force—after July 
1945—General Twining proved himself 
a great air strategist, and gained the 
broad experience that is fundamental 
to the penetrating analyses of the world 
situation which he contributes to mili- 
tary planning today. A man of superb 
administrative ability, General Twining 
has strengthened both the Air Matériel 
Command and the Alaskan Command 
during tours of duty preceding his as- 
signment to Headquarters, USAF. Ex- 
perienced in teamwork and joint opera- 
tions, it is greatly to General Twining’s 
credit, and a distinction that becomes 
him, that he commanded the Allied Air 
Forces of various nations in the Medi- 
terranean theater during the war, and as 
first commander in chief of the Alaskan 
Command, after October 1947, he com- 
manded United States Army, Navy, and 
Air Force units in one of the most im- 
portant regions of the world today. 
From that latter position, he had a close 
look at Russia, and at the nature of the 
defense we must build against that un- 
friendly neighbor. 

Out of his wide experience General 
Twining has recently culled some words 
of warning important to every serious- 
thinking American: 


Today world events are moving toward a 


climax that may bring new hopes for peace— 
or a world-wide war. 


General Twining reminded us in an 
address at the annual diiner of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange last Saomdne. aad 
repeated the age-old warning that is 
often ignored: 

Among nations as among men, the 


_ protection against a criminal is the power 
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and the determination to strike back swiftly 
and decisively: Today— 


General Twining finds— 


the people of the United States have the de- 
termination and they are building the power. 


This power can be built because our 
industrial production is great and Con- 
gress has risen to the challenge. Gen- 
eral Twining is fully appreciative of the 
work of the House and the Senate in in- 
vestigating our entire defense problem. 
But the power can be built also because, 
thanks to American genius and engineer- 
ing skill, we have the force and the 
weapon with which to reach the very 
heart of our enemy’s power—the United 
States Air Force, and the atomic bomb. 
From earliest time, victory’has been won 
most quickly and most surely by the de- 
struction of the most critical targets—by 
isolating and disarming military forces 
as well as by destroying them. Today, 
the industrial support which any modern 
armed force must have in order to con- 
tinue fighting can be destroyed most 
readily through the judicious application 
of air power. 

Like every responsible Air Force leader, 
General Twining emphasizes that a 
strong Air Force is essential not merely 
to win victory in a war that might come, 
but to maintain peace—if peace can in- 
deed be maintained. 

If we build now the force we need to pro- 
vide protection for ourselves and aid for our 
allies it is still possible that we may never 
have to use such a force in war. 


Until lasting peace is brought to the 
world, however, we must continue to 
build up our Air Force. General Twining, 
in his Boston speech, made some shrewd 
and high level observations on the im- 
portance of atomic weapons in this grow- 
ing Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard within the 
last few days the warning of Secretary 
of Defense Robert A. Lovett that atomic 
weapons promise no new, inexpensive, 
or magic way to win wars. General 
Twining made no assertion that there is. 
But to atomic bombs, carried by 
medium or light bombers, we can now 
add atomic weapons for use against 
enemy ground troops as well as against 
more concentrated targets. The result 
is increased versatility in our atomic at- 
tack, a versatility that introduces the 
most revolutionary period in the entire 
history of warfare. 

Against this larger concept of modern 
warfare and strategy, General Twining 
put the action in Korea in proper per- 
spective. There has been no all-out 
struggle for air supremacy in Korea. 

We are not attacking enemy air bases and 
they are not attacking ours. Battles be- 
tween jet fighters are less destructive, so 
far, than the encounters of World War II. 


This situation may not remain true in- 
definitely—or, if it does, it may be so to 
our own peril. 

Whenever an air force is forced to abandon 
an aggressive strategy, its days are numbered. 
Like the wars on oo ghar iaiaeeneeeee te 
century, the air of this century must be 
fought and won at full tilt. 


They must also be fought and won by 
an air force equal to the challenge. It 
takes 3 or 4 years to build a modern air 
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Today world events are moving toward a 

max that may bring new hopes for 

a world-wide war. With the possible ex- 
a few men in the Kremlin, no 
which it is tq be. 


enslavement and liquida- 
millions of their fellow Russians. 
no reason to believe that they will 
ter sympathy or concern for 
other nations than for their 


expect that they will continue to 
against us and our allies whenever 
nd wherever they can increase their power. 
t it is reasonable to believe that they will 
the United States directly until 
have completed their preparations for a 
powerful and devastating blow. And it is 
unlikely that these rulers of Russia will move 
directly against us unless and until they are 
convinced we can no longer strike them a 
staggering blow in return. 

Among nations as among men, the best 
protection against a criminal is the power 
and the determination to strike back swiftly 
and decisively, Today the people of the 
United States have the determination and 
they are building the power. 

The of military power on this 
huge scale will absorb a high percentage of 
our industrial production. The cost of our 
military program is so great that it must be 
constantly examined to insure that all ex- 
penditures are wise and prudent. This is 
of the services, but of the 


if 


eeg8 
ue 
a3 


own, 
We 
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committee and the Senate by testifying and 
by personally investigating our entire defense 
problem. As long as we have men in key 
legislative positions who are as competent as 
these our defense program will be y 
examined and wisely handled. We will have 
enough of the right kind of power to prevent 
or from achieving their murderous 
aims. 

To protect themselves against retaliation, 
the rulers of Russia have taken full advan- 
tage of their strong geographical position. 
They have developed the principal sources of 
their military power deep within the great 
continent of Eurasia. No other nation is so 
well insulated against attack by land or sea. 

Except for American pioneering in the de- 
velopment of long-range air power the 
prophecies of the geopoliticians might have 
come true. The rulers of an industrialized 
and militarized Russia might easily have 
dominated the Eastern Hemisphere and 
eventually the entire earth. But their great 
land area and their hundreds of divisions 
cannot save their industry and armament 
from destruction by a superior air force. 
There is reason to hope that until they are 
convinced they can prevent us from building 
and maintaining a superior air force they 
will not begin the greatest of all wars. 

The ability of an air force to penetrate to 
the most vital targets is of first importance. 
To concentrate the destructive power of an 
air force against targets that happen to be 
close at hand would be wasteful and inde- 
cisive. Warfare can no longer be confined to 
the small battlefields of yesterday. Modern 
air war and the demands of total war have 
widened the field of battle from a few miles 
to thousands of miles—from artillery range 
to bomber range. 

As always in war, the quickest and cleanest 
victory will be won by the strategist who pro- 
ceeds directly to the most critical targets. 
Since the earliest days of organized warfare, 
decisions have been won by isolating and dis- 
arming military forces as well as by destroy- 
ing them. Decisions have been won by 
cutting off reenforcements, by denying sup- 
plies—and finally, by destroying the indus- 
trial support which any modern armed 
force must have in order to continue fighting. 
These things can now be accomplished much 
more readily through the judicious applica- 
tion of air power. 

For no modern war can be fought without 
massive industrial support and supply. The 
installations necessary for manufacture and 
supply on such a scale must also be massive. 
They are highly vulnerable to attack from 
the air. When the most critical targets are 
selected—and this is an art we are just be- 
ginning to learn—their rapid destruction 
can have only one result: to reduce enemy 
military forces to impotence. 

The power of the atomic bomb has greatly 
increased the advantages of deep penetration 

targets that are most vulnerable and 
same time most vital. We will con- 


So has an enemy. We have no choice but to 
insure that we can reach these vulnerable and 
vital installations and hit them harder and 
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vulnerable to air attack than we are. Some 
of them are also vulnerable to ground at- 
tack, which we aré not. We now have a 
growing confidence that our atomic weapons 
will help to save our allies from destruction 
by enemy air forces and from capture by 
enemy ground forces. 

The effectiveness of these weapons has 
been improved by new methods of construc- 
tion. It will also be possible to carry some 
atomic weapons on smaller planes. Our 
ability to do this will provide us with greater 
versatility in our atomic attack. 

I must point out, however, that the Air 
Force's ability to use atomic weapons in 
support of friendly ground troops is by no 
means limited to delivery by these smaller 
planes. The medium bomber, especially the 
jet bomber, is the most reliable vehicle for 
delivering the most effective bombs against 
targets within medium bomber range. 

The principal reason for increased inter- 
est in new targets for atomic weapons is a 
simple one. We must capitalize on our in- 
creasing atomic superiority. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is on the threshold of 
greatly increased production. We can now 
plan toward a wider use of atomic weapons 
against enemy ground troops as well as 
against more concentrated targets. 

The combination of air power and atomic 
power has introduced the most revolutionary 
period in the entire history of warfare. The 
proper application of the new weapons and 
new means of delivery is receiving serious 
and intensive study. An air campaign can 
now be as destructive as the most bitterly 
fought surface invasion and in a much 
shorter period of time. 

Do not be deceived by the apparent in- 
decisiveness of the daily air encounters over 
Korea. Serious and critical as they are, they 
do not yet represent an all-out struggle for 
air supremacy. We are not attacking enemy 
air bases and they are not attacking ours. 
Battles between jet fighters are less destruc- 
tive, so far, than the encounters of World 
War Il. There are several reasons for this. 
While air combat is revolutionizing warfare, 
the jet engine is changing the old tactics of 
air combat. Jet planes can absorb much 
more damage than the old-fashioned fighters 
and manage to get home. This is true be- 
cause their vulnerable area is smaller and 
because their fuel is less inflammable. In 
addition, these battles in Korea are being 
fought at speeds very near the speed of 
sound. The smooth handling of aircraft 
and the delivery of accurate fire at such a 
speed is still a problem. But it is a problem 
that is gradually being solved. We hope 
that some of our improvements will soon be 
demonstrated. Unfortunately, the enemy ts 
learning also, and we can expect that the 
steadiness in his fighters at sonic speeds will 
also improve. Lately he has been ranging 
further and further below the Yalu and com- 
mitting more and more MIG’s to combat. 
The air battles in Korea are becoming more 
and more critical and more and more 
important. 

It is true that the struggie for air suprem- 
acy is not decided entirely by fighter planes 
in air combat. In the air campaigns of the 
past we have destroyed more enemy planes 
on the ground than in the air. But success 
in air combat is highly important. In 
Korea it is practically our only means of 
keeping the enemy off the tails of our planes 
attacking enemy troops and off the backs of 
our own troops on the ground. The chal- 
lenge to air combat is a challenge that must 
always be met, even though the odds are 
against us. Whenever an air force is forced 
to abandon an aggressive strategy, its days 
are numbered. Like the wars on horseback 
of the previous century, the air wars of this 
century must be fought and won at full 
tilt. 

As we have pointed out many times in the 
past, the Air Force we have today is the on= 
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we bought 3 or 4 years ago. The Air Force 
we need today is the one we failed to buy at 
that time. In this country we have the 
means and the ability again to produce and 
maintain the farthest-ranging, hardest-hit- 
ting Air Force in the world. 

In the first two wars of our country’s his- 
tory the aggressive tactics of our seamen 
helped to save the day. Their bold forays 
into the far Atlantic made it possible for 
us to endure costly defensive wars on the 
ground. We have also been able today to 
project American spirit and skill into the 
stratosphere that reaches beyond both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Our ability to maintain control of the air 
above us and above our allies must be in- 
cluded in any effective bid for peace or, if 
necessary, for victory. To maintain this 
control effectively we must always be able 
to invade an enemy’s air space more de- 
cisely than he can invade ours. And we 
must be able to accept challenges to air 
combat, no matter what the odds, just as 
we are doing in Korea today. 

In order to furnish dependable aid and 
support to our troops on the ground we 
have to keep the initiative in the air. This 
is being accomplished today only by the skill 
and spirit of the pilots and crews of the 
Par East Air Force. 

If we build now the force we need to pro- 
vide protection for ourselves and aid for our 
allies it is still possible that we may never 
have to use such a force in war. This is the 
most important of all facts today. Even as 
we fight to bring peace to the Far East we 
must build to bring a lasting peace to the 
world. Our goal is always to return to the 
peace and prosperity for which this country 
was founded. 


Removal of Crosses in Honolulu Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two tele- 
grams protesting the removal of the 
crosses marking the graves of veterans 
buried in the National Memorial Ceme- 
tery at Honolulu. The first is from 
Brig. Gen. Henry Darlington, chaplain, 
Reserve headquarters of the New York 
National Guard. The second is from 
Rev. Lawrence Reilly, executive secre- 
tary of the Christian Antidefamation 
League, Inc., of Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Derroir, Micw., September 29, 1951. 
Senator WiLu1aM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We consider it important all Christians 
voice outrage at removal of the cross of 
Christ from graves of our Christian dead. It 
is our sincere belief that our soldier dead are 
entitled to have the symbol which they loved 
and for which they died to mark their 
place. Thank God we live in a country that 
can still combat the atheistic principles of 
Soviet Russia, whose fellow travelers have in- 
spired this dastardly action. Isn’t it para- 
doxical that while building a temple for the 
four chaplains that we permit Anna M. 
Rosenberg to remove the symbol of Christ? 


If we permit this, we are taking away from 
the mothers the thought that their 
sons no longer lie buried under the symbol 
of the cross. It is tragic to needlessly waste 
the lives of the flower of our youth in Korea, 
without going further and desecrating the 
cross. We urge your help in stopping this 
anti-Christian, bigoted, and intolerant 
action. 
Rev. LAWRENCE REILLY, 
Executive Secretary, The Christian 
Anti-Defamation League, P. O. Boz 
1116, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


New York, September 29, 1951. 
Hon. WILL1aM LANGER: 

Consider it imperative that all Christian 
people voice their outrage at the removal of 
the cross of Christ from the graves of our 
Christian dead buried on the hill of sacrifice, 
Hanau’s National Memorial Cemetery, over- 
looking Honolulu. This action savors of an 
atheistic Soviet Russian attack against our 
Christian belief. Please protest to Congress, 
to all Christians, and in evary way possible 
to have this sort of thing stopped before 
similar action is taken in all cemeteries. 

- HENRY DARLINGTON, 

Chaplain, Brigadier General Reserve 
Headquarters, New York National 
Guard. 


Proposal to Publish Income-Tax Returns 
of United States Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Cheap Political Trick,” pub- 
lished in the Oil City (PaJ Derrick of 
September 28, 1951, relating to the Presi- 
dent’s appeal for the enactment of a law 
to expose the total incomes of all top 
United States-officials. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 

A Cueap PouitTicat Trick 

Yesterday's appeal by President Truman 


wormy and overripe political apple. 
The President told the lawmakers it 
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The sordid story is not new. For months 
on end there has been a gradual unraveling 
of the “goings on” of many in places of trust, 
Mr. Truman has been fully aware of the 
revelations which have been unearthed 
largely by committees dominated by his own 
political party. In most cases he has met the 
revelations with a stony callousness and in 
some instances has gone so far as to label 
the charges asinine. 7 

Why his sudden and grandiose move be- 
fore the Congress? It certainly constitutes 
belated recognition of exposed corruption 
and political intrigue. And it can have but 
one interpretation—in the face of a steadily 
growing public wrath it is a deliberate at- 
tempt by the administration to cover up for 
failure to act in the past. 

Mr. Truman is going to find it difficult to 
pass the buck to Congress. The American 
people are fed up-with the kind of furtive 
undercover work that has been going on in 
Washington and there is a widespread dis- 
position to place the blame for much of the 
sorry mess upon the President himself. It is 
contended that his obstinate loyalty to un- 
worthy cronies binds him to their weaknesses 
and that this trait in the person of the Presi- 
dent, who is expected to set an exaniple of 
high moral standards, has encouraged his 
subordinates to indulge in questionable 

tices. 

No misguided sense of loyalty can shelter 
any administration from going all out to cor- 
rect the shabby practices which have been 
exposed and to get rid of those who have 
engaged in these practices, whether or not 
they are technically illegal. There is a cer- 
tain sense of fitness which should charac- 
terize every public servant and if he does not 
possess this quality he has no business on 
the Government payroll. 

The trouble with Mr. Truman's action 
yesterday is that it’s too little and far too 
late. Of course, the mess must be cleaned 
up and public demand for correction of the 
exposed practices should be marked by an 
ever-rising crescendo. 

The clean-up can't be accomplished by any 
cheap political trick by Mr. Truman, Nor 
can it be attained by incessant condoning of 
the exposed practices, which most certainly 
no longer are “red herrings” or asinine. It’s 
going to take a thorough housecleaning in 
Washington—a complete eradication of those 
wormy individuals who have wriggled and 
squirmed their way into the national scene. 


Taxation of Gambling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a brief statement which I 
have prepared opposing the Senate and 
House proposals for the taxation of 
gambling. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement and the appended 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SratEmMent or Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF 

Wisconsin, Oprosine LicENsING or GAM- 

BLING 

The American people do not quite realize 
as yet the unfortunate consequences of the 
Senate’s action in sustaining the decision of 
its Finance Committee and of the House of 
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E 


blers completely out of bus 
have first of all prevented the charging 


& 


and it would have achieved other note- 
worthy advances against organized crime. 
But unhappily the substitute amendment 
was defeated. 
On the following day, Friday, September 
the Senate also defeated, unfortunately, 


illegal activity, the Kefauver amend- 

ment requiring records to be kept by wager- 

houses, and the Kefauver amendment 

eliminating that part of the tax bill dealing 
with wagering. 


SENATE SHOULD HAVE FOLLOWED EXPERT ADVICE 
It seems to me most curious that (a) the 


Senate rightly appoints a Special Crime 
Committee in May 1950, (b) that group 


tember 1, 1951, (c) that group submits rec- 
ommendations to the Senate (d) but where- 


ing wire news ‘service. I do want to point 
out, however, that the Senate has had in 


organized 
try. To my way of thinking we have muffed 
this opportunity, and we will not have it 
soon again. That is very unfortunate indeed. 
COMPULSORY NET WORTH STATEMENT 


The only bright spot in the picture as I 
see it occurred on Friday, September 28, when 
the distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Mr. Grorcr, announced that he 
would take to conference the modified Hunt 
amendment providing for the filing of a net 


and by the full Senate. I respect in 
good intentions of the mem- 

that committee. However, I think 

t such few advantages as do exist for 


difference between income gained legally 
and that gained illegally. Yet we do recog- 
nize, for example, that a man cannot deduct 

for committing a murder or per- 
forming some other crime against public 


I agree with my colleague from Wyoming 
{Mr. Hunt], who pointed out that it was in 
effect somewhat hypocritical to say the least 
for the United States Government to col- 
lect a one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar tax on 
slot machines at the very time those slot 
machines were outlawed in the respective 
States. Either Uncle Sam is trying to pro- 
mote respect for State and local laws or he 
does not care whether those State and local 
laws are followed at all. I want to com- 


splendid crusaders against crime 
Sullivan in Miami, Virgil Petersen 
Braden in New York, and 


numerous public statements. 
Now, I shall conclude my presentation. 
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EDITORIALS FROM TWO PAPERS 

Quite a few American newspapers have 

commented on this Federal Government in- 

and on the disturbing moral 
implications of the taxing and in effect— 
licensing of Organized gambling. Two such 
nm are the Washington Times-Her- 
ald anti the Milwaukee Journal. While 
these papers ordinarily are poles apart in 
their editorial thinking, they are united on 
this issue as are so great a number of our 
citizens. There foliow then, three editorials 
from these papers; the first two are from 
the Thursday, September 6 and Thursday, 
September 27, issues of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal entitled “Tax on Gambling Unwise” and 
“Tax or Gambline License Fee.” A third 
editorial is from the September 12 issue of 
the Washington Times-Herald, and it is en- 
titled “Uncle Sam’s Cut.” 

I hope that these and other editorials, to- 
gether with the fine expressions of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association on Organized Crime, 
will help awaken all of the Congress and all 
of the people to a realization of the impli- 
cations of the Senate’s and House’s actions 
in the tax bill. In turn, we Senators who 
cosponsored the Senate Crime Committee's 
suggestions will carry on the battle for the 
objective which I have stated, namely the 
complete routing of organized crime. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of September 
6, 1951] 
Tax on GAMBLING UNWISE 


For 15 months the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee has been exposing and de- 
nouncing gambling as a crime and a sin, but 
it apparently hasn't convinced the Senate 
Pinance Committee. 

The Finance Committee has voted to give 
gambling at least the aura of legitimacy by 
putting a tax on it. The committee ac- 
cepted without change a House plan to levy 
@ 10-percent take on bets handled by book- 
makers and other commerc‘al gamblers and 
@ $50 occupational tax on anyone who han- 
dles bets or numbers games. 

Treasury Department officials have indi- 
cated doubts thit the taxes can be collected 
but the Senators think that they will bring 
in $400,000,000 a year. 

Money isn’t to be sneezed at in these days 
of high Government spending—but neither 
should it be sought at the expense of legiti- 
mizing crime. Gambling is illegal in most 
States. To treat it as a legitimate occupa- 
tion, as a tax plan would, is to invite gam- 
blers to break the law under Federal aus- 
pices. It is, further, to give official recogni- 
tion to an activity that the Crime Commit- 
tee has proved the big source of funds 
financing crime and corruption in America. 

If the Senate Finance Committee doesn’t 
care about the moral sources of tax money 
it shouldn't stop at gambling. Why not tax 
gang killers $100 per murder or forgers $1 for 
each check they manage to slip by a fraud 
victim? Why not tax prostitutes and nar- 
cotics peddlers and embezzlers? Crime is 
big business—if we're going to tax it, let’s 
get it all. 

‘We hope that the Senate isn’t as indiffer- 
ent ac the House and the Finance Committee 
to the moral issues involved here. The job 
of Government isn’t to make crime respect- 
able—its job is to make it difficult or im- 
possible. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of September 
27, 1951] 
Tax orn GaMBLING LICENSE FEE? 

If the Senate approves the House plan to 
tax gambling and the tax becomes law, it 
may be the opening wedge for legalized gam- 
bling in many of the 48 States. 

The mere assessment of a tax by the Fed- 
eral Government, of course, would give a 
cloak of iegitimacy to activities illegal in 
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most States. But the measure could have 
even more widespread effects. 

It is estimated that the tax will raise 
$400,000,000 a year—if anyone can figure out 
a@ way to collect it fully. The plan exempts 
gambling licensed by States—such as pari- 
mutuel betting and Nevada’s wide open legal 
gambling. The sight of the Federab Govern- 
ment cashing in on a new source of revenue 
could conceivably lead States to legalize 
gambling so that they could do the collect- 
ing themselves. 

This, of course, is what many professional 
gamblers hope. Their take on gambling 
could easily cover licensing fees and taxes if 
they could escape some of the graft pay- 
ments they now have to make to stay in 
business. 

The gambling tax plan, much as the Gov- 
ernment needs money, is an unwarranted 
legitimization of an activity that is illegal in 
most States. It deserves defeat by the Sen- 
ate, or, failing that, a Presidential veto. 

Certainly the Senate Crim: Committee has 
produced enough evidence of the corruption 
that thrives with gambling. Certainly Fed- 
eral law should not give that curation 
back-door support. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
September 12, 1951] 


Uncie Sam's Cur 


The Senate Finance Committee has voted 
for e 10-percent tax on bets placed with a 
bookmaker and for a $50 license fee on book- 
makers. The House had already approved 
these taxes. They are expected by those who 
favor them to bring something like $400,- 
000,000 a year to the Federal Treasury. 

In all the States but Nevada and perhaps 
one or two others, the kind of betting to be 
taxed is illegal. Thus the bill is intended to 
take for the National Government a share of 
the profits of a business declared to be crimi- 
nal by almost all of the States, and the back- 
ers of the proposal make no bones about 
this. They recall that the Federal Govern- 
ment taxes incomes, no matter how obtained, 
and esk why it should be squeamish about 
extending this profitable system. 

The question arises why the principle 
shouldn't be extended even a little farther. 
The State treasuries also are short of funds, 
and might pick up a good many million 
dollars by taxing some of the activities and 
occupations which the Federal Government 
has outlawed. 

A lot of people are said to cheat the 
National Treasury on income taxes. -The 
States might turn this to profit by imposing 
a tax—say 10 percent—on the amounts ob- 
tained through fraudulent returns. The 
rate, of course, should not be so high as 
_ to discourage income tax cheating but, even 

so, might be expected to yield a good many 
miilions of dollars for the support of State 
penitentiaries, universities, and tunatic 
asylums. 

Then there is counterfeiting. As the prof- 
its of this form of enterprise approximate 100 
percent of the gross receipts, a 25 percent 
State tax could be borne by the en 
without driving him into legitimate business. 
A 5 percent tax on bootlegging, so we have 
been informed by some good friends from 
Tennessee, would solve the State's fiscal prob- 
lems forever. The profits derived from vio- 
lating the Mann Act are also ripe for tax- 
ation by the States. 

All of this illustrates the moral flexibility 
of our Federal system. This advantage 
seems not to have been sufficiently stressed 
by the authors of the federalist papers; fore- 


Administration of Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 weeks ago, our colleague, WILLIAM C. 
Lantarr, of Florida, inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a 
report condemning the administration of 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico, 
as a complete dictatorship. 

Let me say that the attack levied in 
the report was not only unfair to Gover- 
nor Mufioz-Marin under whose leader- 
ship the Puerto Rican people have been 
endeavoring to better their economic 
and social conditions, but I am of the 
opinion some special interests are at- 
tempting to benefit through misrepre- 
sentation. 

The report was originally represented 
as being rendered by the TIES Associa- 
tion of Miami, and it was indicated that 
the survey resulting in the report was 
made under the sponsorship of TIES. 
The later developments indicate that, al- 
though the report was written by Ches- 
ter Wright, Miami public relations man 
and recently elected president of TIES, 
that organization had taken no official 
action toward making the survey. 

According to my information, TIES is 
a reputable organization of professional 
people, the letters standing for Techni- 
cians, Industrialists, Economists, and Sci- 
entists. Its purpose seems to be to keep 
its members apprised of business condi- 
tions and opportunities. TIES, accord- 
ing to my information, has never en- 
gaged in political battles arid has always 
been a quiet and conservative organiza- 
tion limiting its activities to those of a 
laudable purpose. 

Before the current session of Congress 
is concluded, and after I have had the 
opportunity to conduct some research, I 
intend to go into the matter of the Ches- 
ter Wright report in some detail in or- 
der that the Congress which has the re- 
sponsibility for passing upon general leg- 
islation affecting Puerto Rico may know 
the truth about Governor Mufioz- 


has inserted Mr. Wright's report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, an effort to keep 
the Recorp straight and complete, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as an extension of 
my remarks, an article which appeared 
in the Miami Herald, September 14, by 
Jack Thale, Herald staff writer. The 
article is as follows: 
Puerto Rico Pross Orperep—MuNoz ArT- 
tack Lam TO Po.iTica Fors, Business 
INTERESTS 


(By Jack Thale) 


Leonard . 
tractor who in recent years has built more 
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than 10,000 low-cost dwellings 
emerged as a key figure in a 
mes story. 

Evidence sifted by the Herald indicated 
Mufioz had Long in mind when he suggested 

&@ private businessman may have in- 
spired the highly critical report read by 
Chester M. Wright at a meeting of the TIES 
association here a week ago. 

The Wright report touched off repercus- 
sions in Miami, Washington, San Juan, and 
various Latin-American countries. And the 
uproar was mounting. 

While the Puerto Rican ature was 
setting up a committee to investigate the 
original and real motivations of the Wright 
report and additional civic and business 
leaders were coming to the defense of the 
Mufioz administration, a Herald investiga- 
tion brought to light the hitherto unrevealed 
facts that: 

Wright made his 2-week survey as an indi- 
vidual and not, as he previously announced, 
on an Official survey for the TIES Research 
Foundation. Wright is president of the 
companion TIES organization of business 
and professional people. 

The trip was suggested by Arthur E. Curtis, 
Miami publicist, who said Long is one of his 
industrial clients, and that the Charleston 
contractor has been having a lot of trouble 
with the Mufioz government. 

Two men in Puerto Rico whom Curtis sug- 
gested Wright contact were Long and Jesus 
Pinero, former governor of Puerto Rico and 
political foe of Mufioz, who now works for 
Long. 

While the various developments were tak- 
ing place in Washington and San Juan on 
the report that created a-sensation in Latin- 
American circles, the Herald learned steps 
were taken Thursday by the public affairs 
committee of the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce to have directors of the organization 
officially condemn the Wright report. 

Coincidentally, the chamber officials 
learned during their discussion of the re- 
port that a chamber official had been ap- 
proached earlier this summer with a proposi- 
tion to make a survey of conditions in 
Puerto Rico for a fee of $50 a day and all 

nses. 

Alfred B. Canel, director of the chamber’s 
foreign trade commiittee, said, without 
naming any names, that the offer had been 
made to him and that he had turned it down 
after consideration. 

Curtis, however, said no fee had teen paid 
to Wright for his report. Wright said the 
money for the combined vacation and “sur- 
vey” trip for himself, his wife and son “came 
out of my bank.” 

“However, I may yet join up with Arthur 
Curtis in th> fight he is making for his 
client, Long,” Wright added. 

t, who had previously announced 
that he would make another “just as hot” 
report on Puerto Rico to the TIES meeting 
today, said Thursday he had decided to put off 
the second report. He said he would make 
it next week. 

He conceded he had made a “mistake” 


the island, 


explained 

a report “to” TIES. He said the organization 
had taken no official action toward making 
the survey, but that he had told Russell 
Edwards, president of the companion TIES 
research foundation. P 

Mimeographed copies of the report which 
Wright distributed last Friday set out that it 
was mace “pursuant to prior agreement with 
the rfficers and according to a decision that 
a survey of Puerto Rican conditions was not 
only warranted but was urgent. It is now 


he ought to check into “whnt’s going on 
down there.” 
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le 


His 


5 


. the report he hoped “to 
wake up the Department of the Interior to 
a sense of responsibility about what is going 
there and to help Puerto Ricans 
m of the press, which they 
don’t have.” 

Four days after Wright's original report, 
tary of the Interior Oscar Chapman 
labeled the charges as “kind of silly,” Mufioz 

previously had termed them “fantastic.” 
pa briefly Tuesday in 
Miami en route from Venezuela to Washing- 
ton, told the Herald that Mufioz program of 
economic betterment for the island was “the 
healthiest thing that was ever tried down 


gif 
al) 


i 


Hi 


ht 


owned sugar plantation in Puerto Rico. The 
family also owns and operates a huge rum 
distillery whose products are sold widely in 
the United States. 


it ropriately have been 
” Serralles commented. 


Political Influence in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Moral Defense Program 
Needed for America,” from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of September 30, 1951, re- 
lating to the use of political influence in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoap, 
as follows: 


A Moral DEFENSE PROGRAM NEEDED FOR 
AMERICA 


With each day’s news, more and more 
Americans wonder where we as a nation 
are headed. Our is an age in which public 
trust seems to be increasingly regarded as 
a@ private opportunity. 

Most of us still believe in the maxim: 
“That which is morally wrong can never 
be politically right.” Yet dissent comes 
from high places. Cast a glance at a sober- 
ing scene. 

Democratic National Chairman Boyle sees 
nothing unethical or improper in accepting 
fees from clients doing business with the 
United States Government while he served as 
unpaid vicé chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. He seriously expects the 
public to believe he had no more influence 
with Federal agencies in Washington than 
any average citizen. President Truman still 
stands by him, and, in the opinion of many, 
timed his to publish all official 
incomes on the day Boyle was to testify 
so as to divert the headlines. 

Republican National Chairman Gabriel- 
son admits seeking extension of an RFC 
loan, too. He also sees nothing wrong about 
it. Various RFC officials have been fired or 
have resigned... Others have confessed ac- 
cepting expensive gifts from firms seeking 
RFC loans, and some could see nothing wrong 
about that. 

Now the chief of the north California In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau and eight others have 
been suspended. The St. Louis collector of 

ternal revenue, James P. Finnegan, who 
quit under fire, faces a grand jury probe. 
A GOP leader in Staten Island has resigned 

the midst fixing and shake-down 
district attorney has been 
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The moral climate of America is at a low 
ebb. When men at high levels cannot tell 
right from wrong, it is time for them, and 
many of the rest of us, to become reacquaint- 
ed with our churches and Sunday schools 
and the simple faith of our fathers. 

Let us not forget that those who seek to 
corrupt are as guilty as those corrupted; 
that the giver of a bribe is as venal as the 
taker; that the patron of the racketeer con- 
tributes to the pollution of his own commu- 
nity, and that in the last analysis the ethical 
standards“of a democracy will be what the 
people—each and all of us—insist upon. 

We are spending billions to defend Amer- 
ican principles against enemies from with- 
out. What America needs now is a moral 
defense program to protect those princi- 
ples against destruction from within. 


The Tax Load 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under this 
title the Bridgeton Evening News has 
commented on a recent and excellent 
statement by former Assistant Secretary 
Roswell Magill, and the analysis given 
should be of great interest to all the 
Members. 

This article is written by Wylie E. Mid- 
dleton, who for some years has been 
doing very clear thinking and very clear 
writing on current problems of govern- 
ment. 

I think it worthy of note that when 
this excellent editorial was written, Mr. 
Middleton was about to celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday. He is doing more and 
better work than most people half his 


e. 
The above-mentioned follows: 
THe Tax Loap 

Mr. Roswell McGill, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of the and now head of the 
Tax Foundation, in a recent subject of tax- 
ation, asserted that local, State, and na- 
tional taxes now take one-fourth of the 
income of a man earning $3,500 and if the 
Government got all the money it wanted— 
$10,000,000,000 more from the individual in- 
come tax—it would have to take $6,000 out 
ef the salary of a man earning $10,000 a year 
and if he earned $15,000 it would take $11,000. 
It would have to take all taxable income over 
$4,000, yes, a 100 percent income tax on tax- 
able incomes over $4,000. 

This is a startling but very plain state- 
ment and should convince thousands of in- 
dividuals that instead of working for their 
own wages they are working first of all for 
the Government and they will get what is 
left. 

Thousands of these people thus working 
for the Government do not realize the truth 
of these figures because they have not 
stopped to analyze them, but Mr. McGill’s 
figures should open their eyes to the situa- 
tion and set them to doing some analyzing 
for themselves. If what they discover does 
not start them to work to remove the cause 
of this tax burden, then they well deserve to 
be bled by the Truman policy. 

Despite all statements to the contrary by 
such experts as Mr. McGill, President Tru- 
man continues on his course, refusing to 
yield a point or even to admit that those who 
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differ with him have any knowledge on 
which to base their conclusions or even know 
what they are talking about. His Govern- 
ment budget is a good one merely because 
he says so. 

In a recent address at the dedication of 
the new accounting building in Washington, 
the President took occasion to say that his 
huge budget, which Congress is desperately 
trying to find the money to meet, is a good 
one and has been pared down and made as 
economical as it is possible for a budget to 
be made and that those who argue to the 
contrary are merely conducting a smear cam- 
paign. 

That this is a misstatement of the truth, 
is proven by the fact that Mr. Truman has 
not adopted and put into operation the full 
report of the Hoover Commission for the 
reorganization and more and more econom- 
ical conduct of the national Government, a 
report which Mr. Truman approved himeelf. 

Congress has cut one and one-half billion 
dollars from this budget, but it should have 
cut much more. Instead of lying awake 
nights to think where the money could be 
found to meet the budget, it should have let 
the President lie awake nights trying to find 
a way to bring his budget within the money 
Congress was willing to give him. 

Congress has been remiss in that it has 
done too much talking about cutting the 
budget, but not enough actual cutting. 

Talk does not reduce the tax load. 

W. E. M. 


Less Steel for Farmers Hurts Defense 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Moline Daily Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 24, 1951: 


Less STEEL ror FaRMERS Hurts DEreNnsE 
Errort 


Unless the National Production Authority 
changes its absurd policy of cutting down 
the amount of steel available to the farm- 
equipment industry, American farmers about 
this time next year will begin feeling a 
serious pinch in new equipment and in parts 
for repairing old equipment. 

But that isn’t all. 

Less farm machinery will mean less farm 
production. Less production means less food 
and fiber for the domestic market, for the 
armed services, and for the foreign market. 

And less farm machinery means less for 
export to the free nations we're trying to 
help. And vhat in turn means a cut-back in 
overseas production of food and fiber. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the farm-equipment industry will need 
from 2,700,000 to 3,000,000 tons of steel next 
year to produce machinery which the farmers 
must have. 

The allocation for the third quarter of this 
year was 673,000 tons. The allocation for the 
fourth quarter is 528,000 tons. And the NPA 
has announced it intends to cut the alloca- 
tion even more for the first quarter of 1952. 

Indications are, therefore, that the farm- 
equipment industry will get less than 2,000,- 
000 tons total next year if the NPA doesn’t 
awaken to the facts. ; 


That's only two-thirds or less of what the 
Department of Agriculture says is minimum 
for production needs, 

What are the facts? 

Increased farm production is needed for 
our Armed Forces. 

Even with partial mobilization military 
food and fiber needs are greater. Military 
kitchens must be backed up with 7 to 9 
month stocks; civilians need only 7 to 9 days. 

Men in uniform eat far more than civil- 
ians—for example, twice as much meat. : 

Right now the military requires that 9 per- 
cent of the Nation's canned fruits and vege- 
tables be set aside to provide for 3,500,000 
men—only 2% percent of our population. 

Increased farm production is needed to 
feed civilians. 

Our country is growing, and that means 
the need for food is growing. The civilian 
population of the Nation consumed 14 per- 
cent more food in 1945 than it did in 10940. 
It consumed 16 percent more in 1950 than it 
did in 1945. By 1955, it is estimated, the 
consumption rate will be 12 percent greater 
than it is this year. 

Increased farm production is needed to 
help keep friendly nations friendly. 

The Nation’s volume of agricultural ex- 
ports this year required the cultivation of an 
estimated 50,000,000 acres of land, represent- 
ing about one-sixth of the total of all culti- 
vated crops in the Nation. We cannot fail 
to continue to help feed the people who are 
on our side against the Communist bloc. 

Increased farm production is needed to 
fight inflation. 

Food is the biggest single item in the fam- 
ily budget. Im recent years the consumers 
have been spending a little more than a 
fourth of their disposable income—income 
after taxes—for food. What happens to food 
prices, then, has important influence on fam- 
ily spending, affecting the entire price and 
wage pattern of our economy. 

The increasing demand for food naturally 
acts to advance food prices unless supplies 
also increase. With consumers’ disposable 
incomes on the rise and the supply of dur- 
able goods going down, there is more pressure 
than usual behind food prices. And the sur- 
est way to lessen that pressure on prices is 
abundant production. 

These are some of the big facts which the 
NPA should have to swallow before cutting 
back steel supplies for farm machinery. And 
there are many other facts, if Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Charles Wilson's boys 
will take a closé look. 

Sure, there’s a steel shortage. At least, 
they tell us there is. Sure, we have to pick 
and choose among steel consumers in the 
interest of national defense. 

But, as Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Republican, Iowa, told the Senate in a bitter 
and blunt speech the other day, “food is 
quite as important as guns.” 

The NPA makes a serious mistake if it does 
not recognize that. 


Unification of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting into the Recorp a letter 
I received from the State Department in 
response to my inquiry in regard to our 
national policy on the subject of the uni- 


‘fication of Ireland. I did not receive it in 
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time to call it to the attention of other 
members who might have felt it was per- 
tinent in the debate concerning House 
Resolution 82. I mainly wanted the in- 
formation for the benefit of my constit- 
uents who were writing me on this sub- 
ject, and I thought other Members 
might still F2 interested in it: 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1951. 
Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Curtis: The receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of September 21, 
1951, inquiring whether the Department of 
State has adopted any policy in regard to the 
unification of Ireland. 

The Department of State has long been 
aware of the questions arising from the po- 
litical status of Northern Ireland and has 
given the miost careful consideration to the 
bearing of those questions on the relations 
of the United States with the Republic of 
Ireland and the United Kingdom, two of 
this country’s closest friends. The Depart- 
ment is convinced that a real and lasting 
settlement can only be achieved by the Gov- 
ernment of the two countries directly con- 
cerned. It is believed that this is not a mat- 
ter in which the United States could prop- 
erly or usefully intervene. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFAtt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Henry Bell, an Outstanding Leader of 
Texas and Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr, BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
great man and leader of Texas and the 
Nation, Mr. Henry Bell, died in Texas 
recently. It is accurate to say Mr. Henry 
Bell’s death is a great loss to our Nation. 
People throughout our Nation knew and 
admired him and feel keenly the great 
loss which has been sustained because of 
his passing. I desire to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an appropriate 
and fitting tribute to him: 

Henry Marsu Bei. 

“The record of a generous life runs like a 
vine around the memory of our dead, and 
every sweet, unselfish act is now a perfumed 
flower.”—-R. G. Ingersoll. 
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helpful, and inspiring. 

His memory is a benediction. 
He left us a lesson that other great souls 
have tried to teach us, to increase our whole- 
some interests in life, to be a constructive 


variety of activities and touched the lives of 
in a wide circle. 

Henry Bell's memory will never die. It 
to call east Texans 

ievement, its rallying 

heard by those of us who 


The charm of his personality cheered and 
blessed everyone who came within the warm 
We thank God 

privileged to enjoy his friend- 

had him as a be- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Monday, October 1, 1951 


. Wasuincron, D. C., September 26, 1951. 
Te all Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives. 


5h 
gas 


‘soundness of the railroad retirement 
without impediment of possible de- 


ft 


feat by injection of controversial “fringe” 
amendments of questionable soundness. 

We originally suggested a 25-percent in- 
crease in benefits, but actuarial testimony 
presented before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce persuaded us to modify our original 

in order to keep the fund within the 
realm of actuarial soundness. 

The work performed by transportation 
employees is extremely hazardous. The 
number of accidents is high and occupational 
disability frequently results in disqualifying 
such employees from service. In such cases 
benefits are paid under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. No similar benefits are pa'c under 
social security or other retirement systems. 
Invelvement to any degree with other pen- 
sion or old-age retirement systems is of 
grave concern to the transportation brother- 
hoods. 

The Transportation Brotherhoods pio- 
neered in the development of the present 
railroad retirement system to which their 
members look with confidence and security 
for financial assistance when seriously in- 
jyured in line of duty or when they have 
reached the winter of life. Our railroad re- 
tirement system is maintained without one 
penny of cost to the public and without in- 
terference with other pension or old age 
retirement systems, and we express the sin- 
cere hope that the Congress will not enact 
legislation that will in any manner arbitrar- 
ily involve our railroad retirement with other 
pension or retirement plans. 

The thousands of men and women now 
dependent upon railroad retirement benefits 
are in need of an increase, which Congress 
should provide without delay. If any of the 
controversial fringe amendments now pend- 
ing—whether intended to expand or contract 
the rights or benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act—are considered by Congress 
to be of sufficient importance to warrant se- 
rious consideration, then may we suggest 
that Congress grant immediate increases in 
benefits and later provide an opportunity 
for a thorough investigation of all contro- 
versial matters at which all interested par- 
ties will be accorded an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Respectfully ros 
Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 
D. B. RoseRtson, 
President, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. 
R. O. Hucues, 
President, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. 
W. P. Kewnepy, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Tribute to Emil Rieve, General President, 
Textile Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M: BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 29, in Boston, the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America paid tribute, at a 
tesimonial dinner, to Mr. Emil Rieve, 
president of that organization. It 
seems only fitting, then, at this time, 
for the Members of Congress to laud the 
achievements of this man who has pi- 


’ 
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oneered in the field of labor in an effort 
to create one of the finest groups in the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

When other labor organizations in- 
sisted that it was impossible to build a 
textile union, they proved themselves 
wrong; and now, with the accomplish- 
ments of Emil Rieve, the Textile Work- 
ers Union numbers 450,000 strong. 
Wages have more than tripled during 
his administration. 

More than that, though, Mr. Rieve has 
served in two of our Nation's greatest 
crises. During World War II, he worked 
unceasingily as a member of the War 
Labor Board. Now, with our country 
again engaged in a major defense effort, 
he contributes tirelessly, once more, as a 
representative on the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

Emil Rieve has added to the principles 
of all labor—national and internation- 
al—as well as to the standards of our 
demecracy. He is a real American, with 
the heart of a humanitarian, who works 
for the people. 


Defense Rebuilds Economy in South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Monday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1951: 


DErense REBUILDS Economy 1n SourH—MILI- 
TaRY RESEARCH PROGRAMS ASSURE FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT, INDUSTRIAL SuRgveY SHOws— 
BECOMING ARSENAL or UNITED StatEs—But 
GREATEST BENeEFITs Are SEEN IN NEW TECH- 
NOLOGICAL SKILLS DEVELOPED AMONG PEOPLE 
CuatTanodca, TENN., September 3).—The 

South’s development as a primary field of 

research in military programs for national 

security already assures the region of a major 
role in future scientific and industrial activi- 
ties, the Southern Association of Science and 

Industry reported today. 

In releasing a survey of the South's total 
research forces “that are rebuilding the 
economy of the region,” the association de- 
clared “the South, which one knows mili- 
tarily, only for its generals and its guncot- 
ton, is fast becoming the Nation's arsenal for 
superweapons ald industrial essentials.” 

“The South ts busy converting the byprod- 
ucts of military research programs into new 
developments for industry and agriculture,” 
H. McKinley Conway, Jr., director of the 
association, declared. 

NEW TECHNOLOGICAL SKILLS 

“There is ample evidence,” he said, “that 
the economic benefit to the South 
from all the big military projects lies not in 
the millions spent for construction and oper- 
ation, but in the development of new techno- 
logical skills among the people of the region. 

“These projects have brought into the 
South large numbers of the Nation’s top 
scientists, and their influence is being felt 
throughout the scientific community partic- 
ularly the universities. 

“In many a hitherto sleepy southern town, 
research chemists now rub shoulders along 
the sidewalks with tenant farmers who are 
rapidly being swept from their perpetually 
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losing struggle into a world of new economic 
opportunity. 

“Also, this expansion of high-level tech- 
nical effort has made it possible to reduce 
the export of the South’s most valuable re- 
source, which is the more talented young 
graduates of its colleges and universities.” 

The report cited such vital military re- 
search centers as the atomic energy plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., the hydrogen plant at 
Ellenton, 8. C., the long-range proving ground 
for guided missiles near Melbourne, Fla., the 
Arnold Air Engineering Development Center 
at Tullahoma, Tenn., the rocket and jet pro- 
pellants installations at Huntsville, Ala., 
and Daingerfield, Tex., and testing labora- 
tories along the Atlantic Coast for under- 
water weapons and special climatic condi- 
tions at sea and in the air. 


AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT MADE 

The auxiliary equipment which includes 
electric motors, refrigerating units, turbines, 
compressors, jet combustion chambers and 
nuclear fission tools, all built and operated 
on a scale that exceed anything in American 
industry will attract many of the country’s 
top engineers and further the cause of sci- 
ence in the South, the association reported. 

The association noted that since the be- 
ginning of the defense mobilization program 
prompted by the Korean war, more than 
150 new million-dollar plant add‘tions have 
been reported in 14 Southern States, with 
some units involving investments of more 
than $50,000,000 each. 

It also pointed out that 65 southern col- 
leges and universities are now authorized by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to receive 
radio-isotopes from Oak Ridge for use in var- 
fous experimental programs. More than 
4,000 shipments of radio-isotopes have al- 
ready been made from Oak Ridge to scien- 
tific groups in the Southern States, the re- 
port added. 

Reinforcing these military-sponsored tech- 
nological advances as they affect the south- 
ern economy, the association reported, is a 
rapid expansion of regional industrial re- 
search that has resulted in the establish- 
ment of 40 consulting laboratories to assist 
local businessmen, whereas there was not 
one major consulting laboratory in the South 
@ decade ago. 

The report cited the development and 
growth of multi-million-dollar agricultural 
and industrial enterprises based on new syn- 
thetic fibers and plastics made from the 
chemical processing of corn, cotton, and oat 
wastes; new techniques for utilizing forest 
products as animal feed, fuel, and newsprint; 
a mushrooming petro-chemical activity that 
is expected to reach an investment figure of 
$1,500,000,000 by 1955. 

The report also set forth that from 1930 
to 1947 there were established in the South 
more than 16,000 new manufacturing plants 
and that in the past decade the region has 
added more than 1,000,000 new jobs in manu- 
facturing. In such significant economic in- 
dexes as wages, electric power consumption, 
and telephone installations, the association 
reported, the South has led the Nation per- 
centagewise in increases. 


Retain the Andresen Amendment to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. 
to call to your attention an 


, I want 


nae 
a 

at 

ry 


the at- re 


tention of Members of the House that 
the Andresen amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 is being 
attacked by foreign-government trade 
associations, embassies, and American 
importers. I supported this amendment 
and vigorously urged the adoption of 
it because it was the best method of 
giving our dairy industry and our cheese 
industry much-needed relief, particu- 
larly the processors of foreign-type 
cheeses which have been undersold by 
the imports. 

A continuation of unlimited importing 
of foreign types of cheese would bring 
very disastrous results to our domestic 
producers. Foreign cheese in many in- 
stances is not made under the strict 
laws and standards that protect the 
health of our Nation. Our labor costs 
are many times higher than those of 
foreign competitors. The volume of 
blue-mold cheese from Denmark alone 
and Italian varieties from Argentina and 
Italy- came very near annihilating this 
American industry. To date no action 
has been taken by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in this regard. Meanwhile, the An- 
dresen amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 does give them a 
measure of relief. The Department of 
Agriculture DFO No. 3 under this act sets 
up quotas that far exceed being just fair 
to the exporiing countries. 

The American producers of variety 
cheeses—other than Cheddar—consists 
of some 40 companies, located mostly in 
rural areas, offering the only local em- 
ployment to perhaps 5,000 families. The 
milk supply of the United States pro- 
ducers comes from farmer patrons which 
could easily number as many as 20,000 
farmers across the Nation. 

The following is an example of the 
effect unrestricted imports of foreign va- 
rieties of cheese have had on an out- 
standing company in my district: This 
company has been in the business of 
manufacturing variety cheeses since 
1934. It grew to have almost 100 em- 
ployees working the milk from 385 patron 
farmers. The importation of like varie- 
ties of cheese from Europe has forced 
them to reduce the number of employees 
to 54 and patron farmers to 255. They 
carried inventories averaging in excess 
of 1,000,000 pounds of cheese per month 
until mid-year 1949 when the volume of 
imports forced it to reduce employment, 
production and inventories by roughly 
50 percent. The sheer weight Of impor- 
tations during 1950 and the first half of 
1951 came very close to wiping out what 
was left of this company’s business. 

The following figures clearly demon- 
strate the fate of the United States in- 
dustry as of the moment—compiled from 
reports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture: 


Therefore, the Andresen amendment 
to the Defense Production Act of 1950 
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must remain in force and effect if our 
dairy and cheese industries are to sur- 
vive and furnish steady employment to 
our people. 


An Open Letter From Robert C. Townsend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Townsend National Weekly contained, 
in its issue of September 18, an open 
letter from Mr. Robert C. Townsend, in 
which he calls attention to a clause in 
the Social Security Act tending to dis- 
courage millions of citizens from taking 
available jobs. 

I agree so thoroughly with Mr. Town- 
send that I include his letter with these 
remarks, and I have introduced H. R. 
5427 in an effort'‘to have the matter dis- 
cussed in the proper committee, and 
eventually to have the situation cor- 
rected. The letter follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Despite the fact that the demand for work- 
ers is at an all-time high, there is a clause 
in the present Social Security Act that dis- 
courages millions of United States citizens 
from taking the jobs that are available. 

Despite the fact that living standards were 
never higher for the majority of the people 
of the United States, there is a clause in the 
prosent Social Security Act that has the 
effect of making poverty compulsory for mil- 
lions of United States citizens. 

This clause that provides that Federal- 
State welfare agencies “shall, in determin- 
ing need, take into consideration any other 
income and resources of an individual claim- 
ing * * *” old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to the disabled, or aid to depend- 
ent children. 

Under this clause, as it is interpreted by 
most State welfare agencies, every dollar 
earned by a welfare recipient must be re- 
ported and is deducted from his or her dole. 

The results are: (1) welfare recipients have 
no incentive to became self-supporting; (2) 
if they do take a part-time job their income 
from the assistance program is adjusted 
downward so that their total income re- 
mains at the poverty-level of assistance al- 
lowances. 

I do not think that I am being an alarmist 
when i say that it is urgent that this clause 
be amended immediately; more than 5,- 
000,000 United States citizens are caught on 
this “treadmill of poveriy.” 

The clause that must be corrected is clause 
7 of subsection “a” of section 2 in the Social 
Security Act, and its counterparts, clause 7 
of subsection “a” of section 402; clause 8 of 
subsection “a” of section 1002; and clause 8 
of subsection “a” of section 1402. 

The clause should be amended in such a 
way as to require Federal-State welfare 
agencies, in determining need, to disregard 
the first two-thirds of the welfare recipient's 
earned income. In operation, this policy 
would require welfare agencies to deduct $1 
from the welfare allowance for each $3 earned 


recipient to gradual! 

if he or she is able to do so. 
Details of how such e policy would work 

are contained in the banner story on this 

page. 
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rongly to devise 


REET 


Rosert C, TOWNSEND, 
Treasurer of the Townsend Plan for 
National Insurance. 


Mrs. Mabel Cory Costigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks, I include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two articles, one which ap- 
peared in the Rocky Mountain News and 
the other in the Denver Post, both re- 
flecting the passing of Mrs. Mabel Cory 
Costigan, an outstanding American 
woman. 


It was my pleasure to know Mrs, Cos- 
tigan during her lifetime. She was 
loved by all who knew her. She was 
patient, kind, and devoted to her duty 
in assisting her husband, the late Sena- 
tor Edward P. Costigan, who represented 
my State from 1931 to 1937. She will be 
missed by her many friends. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Denver (Colo,) Rocky Mountain 
News of September 24, 1951] 
We’Lt Miss Her Quiet, Firm Voice 
(By Robert L. Chase) 

The soft, quiet counsel of Mrs. Mabel Cory 

Costigan will be missed for a long, long time 


Already it seems strange and unreal to 
think of tasks being undertaken and human 
causes organized without the firm and steady 
hand of Mrs. Costigan helping somehow to 
toe 


was the late Senator 


I first met Mrs. Costigan just over 20 years 
ago when her husband was a candidate for 
the United States Senate. 

Senator Costigan had long before chosen 


her decision entirely without regard for her 


that Mabel Costigan ever lost her tem- 
ver 


» @ pounded the table, ever screamed 


h 


she could shake her head, usually sad- 
say “No.” And no it was, when she 
io.” 

. Costigan did not like to be used. She 
been a liberal when it meant something 
be aliberal. She had seen the world taken 
and had seen it twisted out of shape 
and out of meaning. And she didn’t like 
that. 

But Mrs. Costigan never lost faith in peo- 
ple, never lost her willingness to fight the 
good fight for anybody she believed was 
right and needed her help. 

The list of people who will miss her kindly 
counsel, her help, is a long one. 


[From the Denver Post of September 23, 
1951] 
Mrs. CosTican 

The quiet power of righteousness as a s0- 
cial and political force was never better dem- 
onstrated than in the life and work of Mabel 
Costigan, one of Denver's most distinguished 
women. Her distinction was not achieved 
in the limelight of public office or the noisy 
arena of affairs. It derived, rather, from un- 
obtrusive but tremendously effective work in 
behalf of better citizenship, wider political 
consciousness both men and women, 
and social betterment for all. 

Mrs. Costigan and husband, the late Sen- 
ator Edward P. Costigan, were among the 
earliest pioneers of liberalism in this area, 
when to be a liberal or progressive was to be 
suspected of subversive designs on the tra- 
ditional beliefs of grandfather and great- 
grandfather. They lived to see their own 
faith almost universally accepted. 

A gentle and lovable woman, Mrs. Costigan 
continued almost to the end of her life to 
contribute from her own wisdom and devo- 
tion, to the political and social education of 
women, to a quickening of their citizenship. 
No one more truly deserves the title, “Great 
Lady.” 


i 


cit 
Z 
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Still Worst Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial from the 
only metropolitan Democratic newspaper 
in the Pacific Northwest, the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, Oreg., entitled “Still 
Worst Congress’’: 

Srirz Worst Concress 

The Eighty-second Congress (which we 
gave a “worst” tag last May) will have to get 
on its horse if it makes its date with that 
long-deferred vacation October1. Right now 

aren't good. 

To be frank, the Congress is paying for the 
rash of investigations, bickering, great de- 
bates, and political horseplay that have been 
its trade-mark since last January. . 
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About all the unwilling Congress has to 
show for 9 months of stalling around (we 
almost said work) is a scaling down, some 
good, some bad, of the administration's re- 
quests for measures designed tc grapple with 
international crises and internal presures 
such as inflation. . 

And with the military appropriations bill, 
foreign aid, tax legislat.on, aid to National- 
ist China, statehood, and the Japanese and 
other treaties still on the hook, this scaling 
down and dodging process continues. 

Here's the record: 

The Eighty-second Congress already has 
scaled down the war housing, Voice of Amer- 
ica, National Science Foundation, civilian de- 
fense, and economic controls program. Some, 
like the housing, civil defense and economic 
controls programs,"have been scaled down 
almost to the vanishing point. 

The Congress is now busily scaling down 
the foreign aid bill from the %8,500,000,000 
requested. This may prove to be most costly 
economy. 

It is scaling down the $10,000,000,000 tax 
bill to around $6,000,000,000, despite the fact 
that the Treasury is running up a deficit 
of around $4,000,000,000 already, with the 
worst yet to come. 

And there is a thinly veiled threat on the 
part of some die-hard Republican Senators 
to stall the ratification of the Japanese 
Treaties until after the first of the year, im- 
portant as speedy approval is. Thus another 
time-wasting great debate, rivaling the affair 
MacArthur and troops-to-Europe issue, may 
be in the offing, possibly extending into the 
1952 political campaign. 

On the record the Eighty-second Congress 
does not deserve a vacation. It hasn’t earned 
it. At least it is consistent about one thing. 
It is living up to its “worst Congress” repu- 
tation. . 


Be a Good Sport, Uncle Sap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following recent edi- 
torial from the Wadena Pioneer Journal, 
of Wadena, Minn. The writer of this 
editorial is our former colleague, Hon. 
Harold Knutson, who was a Member of 
the House of Representatives for over 
30 years. His comments, I am sure, will 
be of great interest to his former col- 
leagues in the House: 


Be a Gop Sport UNcie Sap 


Uncle Sap, do you know that it’s only 95 
days to Christmas? Have you remembered to 
notify all the friendly countries abroad to 
get their orders in early for further help 
from us? Really, Uncle, some of our friends 
are in desperate straits and must have more 
help immediately. Ma England finds that 
she can’t make both ends meet on a 35-hour- 
loaf week, now that everybody gets free 
teeth, eyeglasses, coffins, shrouds, and the 
many other blessings given them by their 
Socialist government. 

She wants you to let her again welsh on 
what she owes you and you should give her 
the nod so as to not mar a perfect record for 
welshing that for 30 years has never known 
frustration. 

Now, Uncle, don’t spring a sour note by 
telling us that Ma England has already had 
$35,500,000,000 from us since the war began. 
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You old tightwad it didn't cost you anything. 
All that jack came from the pockets of the 
American people and it only amounts to $230 
on each of us so “wattaell.” That's peanuts 
for us who are all supposed to be million- 
aires, and you know, old top, we must not 
destroy that illusion. 

Uncle, it’s so satisfying to be pointed out as 
a rich American when walking the streets 
of London and Paris, not to mention Norway, 
Denmark, Italy, Greece, Portugal, Yugo- 
slavia, and scores of other little cousins we 
had never heard of and didn’t know existed 
till after the war was over and they started 
fighting for a place at the free-lunch counter. 

It will never do to let these friends know 
that we have to work to get the money you 
are sO generously spreading among them. 
That might hurt our credit in case we should 
ever find it necessary to borrow from them. 

Here's your chance to again show the world 
that you are not the dollar-chasing, money- 
loving old “bustard” you've so often been 
called by our less fortunate friends. 

Uncle, be a good sport. Give the poor 
devils everything they ask for, as you have 
been doing the past 30 years. It only costs 
us 30 cents out of every dollar we take in 
to play Santa Claus to the world. Raise the 
ante and take 50 cents if necessary; purse 
proud Americans will never know the differ- 
ence, but once they find that their benefi- 
cence makes it possible for millions of for- 
eign friends to live without working it will 
swell their hearts with joy, and to the ex- 
clusion of such sordid things as taxes. 
“Wattaell” you waitin’ for—only 95 days to 
Christmas. 


Democratic Administration Keeps Prices 
Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the cry against high prices by Demo- 
cratic spokesmen cannot be reconciled 
by New Deal administrators. When the 
prices on basic commodities begin to go 
down, Mr. Brannan rushes in to keep 
them up. 

Mark Sullivan, well-known writer, 
cites several examples in his article that 
appeared in the Washington Post, Sep- 
tember 30, 1951. I.include it as part of 
my remarks: 


ADMINISTRATION Alps INFLATION 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
PROPS FOR PRICES 


The present status of the price level and 
of inflation can be stated broadly, if perhaps 
overtersely, in two sentences. Prices are 
crying to come down, many important com- 
modities having already come down mark- 
edly. The Government in Washington strives 
almost desperately to prevent prices from 
coming down. 

The contending forces are illustrated con- 
cretely by recent developments about rice, 
reported in a dispatch from Lake Charles, 
La., to the Wall Street Journal. The price of 
rice has been declining sharply. . Two years 
ago it was nearly $7 per 100-pound bag, and 
as late as last June it was $5.50. Today the 


average price is estimated at about $4.50. 
Likelihood of a still lower price is suggested 
by the size of this year’s crop, coupled with 
the fact that a large portion of last year’s 
crop remains unsold. 

In this situation the Department of Agri- 
culture steps in to support the price by tak- 
ing a large quantity off the market at an 
artificial support price fixed by the Depart- 
ment at 85 per 100-pound bag. “The Agri- 
culture Department 5; are busily 
exhorting growers to hang onto their rice 
and put it under Federal price-support loans 
* © *.” .The extraordinary nature of these 
loans is stated simply: “By putting their 
rice under price support, the growers can 
hardly lose. They get a federally guaran- 
teed bank loan at the $5 a bag rate. If the 
market price rises above that point before 
the end of next April, the farmers can take 
back their rice and sell it. If the price 
doesn’t go over the $5 average, the growers 
can simply leave their rice under the loan 
and keep the money.” 

What the Department of Agriculture is 
doing about rice it is also doing about cotton 
and by the same or other methods is striving 
to prevent prices of many farm products 
from coming down. 

Within roughly a year past a large num- 
ber of important commodities of various 
kinds have fallen marketedly in price, some 
almost sensationally. Examples are: Tin, 
from a peak of $1.83 a pound to $1.03; rubber, 
from roughly 8744 cents a pound to 52 cents; 
cotton, from roughly 45 cents a pound to 34 
cents; wool, from $3.80 a pound to $1.90; 
hides, from 43% cents a pound to 30 cents. 

Many of these commodities, and others 
that have fallen in price, enter into manu- 
factures. But the effect of a fall in raw ma- 
terials on prices of manufactured goods is 
offset by wages of labor, the tendency of 
which has been upward. 

There has recently been a tendency for 


farmers to recognize that price support of 
farm crops at artificial figures by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is dubious economi- 
cally and politically. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan recently warned farmers that 
Government policies favoring farmers are 
“being threatened by the attitude of the bulk 


of the people toward farmers.” Many farm- 
ers and some farm spokesmen expressed will- 
ingness to forego some of the advantage 
which farmers receive through Government 
policies and practices. But usually they add 
& qualification, they are willing to sacrifice 
aig other groups sacrifice correspond- 
y. 

When the new economic controls measure 
was before Congress last summer, the farm 
bloc in Congress fought bitterly against the 
“rollback” which the Administration price 
control agency had decreed in prices of beef. 
When the Administration agency dealt with 
wages of labor it moved in a contrary direc- 
tion and used a contrasting terminology. 
During 1950 wages of labor in many indus- 
tries had been raised an average of some 10 
percent. The control agency decreed that 
such workers as had not shared in the 10- 
percent raise should now receive it. The ac- 


discrimination in a “rollback” for them ac- 
companied by a “catch up” for labor. 

Some sacrifices on the part of labor ac- 
companied by some on the part of 
would go far toward 


election of a President, 
Representatives, and a 

There is so far no evidence of any formida 
ble organized movement on of 
sumers in support of their interest, 
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The Proposed Aluminum Industry for 
Montana—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 19, 1951, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, pages A6001 to 
A6005, a statement on the proposed 
Harvey loan, letters to Secretary of the 
Interior Oscar Chapman and Adminis- 
trator Stuart Symington of the RFC, 
requesting an answer to certain allega- 
tions made by columnist Drew Pearson 
in the press and over the radio, letters to 
the Honorable Porter Harpy, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Government Opera- 
tions, Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and also to the 
Honorable J. Howard McGrath, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, re- 
questing immediate investigation by the 
Justice Department and Congress of the 
charges made. 

On September 20 I received an answer 
from the Honorable Stuart Symington 
dated September 19 and on the day of 
receipt of Mr. Symington’s letter I ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Hon- 
orable Manly Fleischmann, Administra- 
tor, Defense Production Administration, 
asking for a complete investigation: 

Sepremper 20, 1951. 


Hon. MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MaNty: I am in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from the Honorable Stuart 
Symington, Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1951: 

“Hon. MIke MANSFIELD, 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear MIKE: Thank you for your good 
letter of September 17 about Mr. Drew Pear- 
son’s allegations concerning the Harvey Ma- 
chine Co. 

“As you understand, the role of the RFC 
in this matter is merely as fiscal disbursing 
agent. The loan was originally authorized 
by DPA on advice from the Interior De- 
partment. 

“The only information we have is that a 
few days ago we were instructed by DPA 
to hoid up any further action on this loan 
until further notice. The reasons for this 
were not made known to us, and the only 
thing I can do is to refer you either to Sec- 
retary Chapman or Mr. Manly Fielschmann. 

“With best personal wishes, I am 

“Sincerely, 
Sruart SyMIncTon.” 

I have already written to Secretary Chap- 
man and in view of Mr. Symington’s letter, 
I am writing to ask you to conduct a com- 
plete investigation of the allegations made 
by Mr. Pearson. I am enclosing herewith 
copies of letters I have sent to Secretary 
Chapman, Mr. Symington, Attorney General 
McGrath, and Congressman PorTer Harpy 
on this matter. 

Must close now but with best 
wishes, I am ‘ 


Sincerely yours, ; 
Mrxe MAnsFIELp, 
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September 21, I received a tele- 
the Fraternal Order of Ea- 
234, Kalispell, Mont., and am 
it and my reply at this 
in the Recorp: : 
KatisPent, Mont., September 20, 1951, 


i 
He 


7 
ee 


Harvey 
and also the power shortage in the Pa- 
cific Northwest in connection with it. 


that it will begin immediately an investiga- 
Governmen: 


minum plant in the Flathead Valley of Mon- 
tana. The investigation was requested by 
Representative MaNsFre_p in a recent letter 
to Subcommittee Chairman Hagpr. Certain 
allegations of impropriety on the part of the 


with the proposed loan have been raised by 
Representative Sartor. All facts concern- 
ing the loan will be explored by the sub- 
committee, though it has no advance infor- 
mation whatever regarding the charges 
which have been publicized. 

Another 


son of a power shortage in that area. It is 
known that the new Harvey plant was to 
receive its power from the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The subcommittee will 
seek an explanation of why a certificate of 
necessity granting tax benefits and a de- 
fense loan were approved for a new facility 
to be constructed in an area where power is 
reported to be short. 


On Septemter 26, I received the fol- 
lowing comm: ication from the Honor- 
able Stuart Symington: 

PINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, September 25, 1951. 
Hon. Mrxe 
House of 8 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dean Mike: Thanks for my copy of the 
CoNnGRESsIONAL Recorp of Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19. 

As you undoubtedly know, the RFC had 
no position in the loan. At that 
time the Executive order was not signed and 


On September 28, I received the fol- 
lowing answer from Attorney General 
McGrath in response to my request for 
a complete investigation by the Justice 
Department: 

OFrFrice OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., September 27, 1951. 
MANSFIELD 


on September’18, 1951. 
Specifically, refer to allegations made 
by Mr. Drew Pearson in radio broadcasts and 
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tions of Federal criminal statutes. It is the 
long-established policy of the Department 
to decline to divulge information relating 
to pending cases or those which have been 
closed by the Department after a deter- 
mination that prosecution should be de- 
clined, and I know that you will appreciate 
the wisdom of that policy and the reasons 
for declining your request. 

You also request that we investigate and 
answer the comments of Congressman 
Saritog. It would appear, in our judgment, 
that those remarks reach areas of contro- 
versy into which the Department believes it 
inappropriate to intrude, and, accordingly, it 
is regretted that we cannot comply with that 
request. 

We wish you to know that this Department, 
wherever appropriate, is pleased to make 
available to the various departments and 
agencies of the Government such informa- 
tion as will assist them in the performance 
of their duties. You will appreciate, of 
course, that this observation is intended in 
no way as a comment on the bill which you 
introduced in the Congress to provide that 
the Department of Justice shall act as a 
clearing house for the exchange of interde- 
partmental information. 

Sincerely, 
J. Howarp McGratH, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Speaker, this brings up to date all 
the information I have on an aluminum 
industry for Montana. 

I want to repeat again that I want a 
permanent industry for the Flathead to 
relieve the terriffic unemployment prob- 
lem that has plagued the Flathead every 
winter and which will be accentuated by 
the completion of the Hungry Horse Dam 
next year. I also want to repeat that, in 
accordance with the statute authorizing 
the Hungry Horse, the power generated 
there must be used “primarily in the 
State of Montana” for its development 
and for the security and future of my 


people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard rumors to 
the effect that there is a possibility that 
Hungry Horse power may be diverted to 
the Spokane area to assist aluminum 
production there. I sincerely hope that 
this is not true because if that should 
happen Montana would be left holding 
the bag. Hungry Horse power belongs 
to the citizens of Montana and Montana 
needs the industry this power will gen- 
erate. I intend to fight for this power 
to be used in Montane and there will be 
no compromise of any sort in this battle. 


Thatcher Ferry-Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, since the completion and open- 
ing of the Panama Canal in 1914 one of 
the most important projects designed to 
serve the Canal Zone and the Republic 
of Panama has been that of the perma- 
nent ferry across the Canal, at the Pa- 
cific entrance, and the connecting road 
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running from the ferry’s western ter- 
minus to connect with the national high- 
way of Panama extending from the west- 
ern boundary line of the zone northwest- 
wardly to the Costa Rican boundary. 

When the original treaty—1903—be- 
tween the United States and Panama 
was negotiated—and which Sreieedt aor for 
the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and sanitation of the Panama 
Canal—no provision was made for the 
passage of persons and vehicles across 
the Canal. This may have been due to 
oversight, or with the idea in mind of 
hardling that matter separately when 
the Canal was completed. In any event, 
after such completion, for many years 
both the Republic of Panama and the 
Canal Zone suffered greatly through this 
lack. Makeshift arrangements for cross- 
ings were made; but these were alto- 
gether inadequate; and the whole situa- 
tion proved both disadvantageous and 
unjust to Panama and its citizens; and 
the civil and military functions of the 
Canal Zone greatly suffered. 

To correct the conditions thus pre- 
sented, in the fall of 1929—Seventy-first 
Congress, first session—Hon. Maurice H. 
Thatcher, then a Member of Congress 
from the Louisville, Ky., District, intro- 
duced and pressed to enactment a meas- 
ure—H. R. 4293—entitled “‘A bill to pro- 
vide for a ferry and highway near the 
Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal.” 
The sum of $1,000,000 was authorized by 
the bill—and expended thereunder—for 
the establishment of a permanent ferry 
across the Canal at or near Balboa, in 
in the Canal Zone, to a suitable point on 
the opposite side, adequate for the serv- 
ice of all public and military needs; and, 
for the same purpose, the building of a 
highway from the western terminus of 
the ferry to the town of Arraijan, in 
Panama, on the Cana’ Zone-Panama 
line. 

Hearings were had on the measure, at 
which Congressman Thatcher and Col. 
Harry Burgess, then Governor of the 
Panama Canal, appeared and explained 
its provisions and urged enactment. 
The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—at the time charged 
with jurisdiction of Panama Canal legis- 
lative matters—unanimously reported 
the bill favorably; and its passage by the 
two Houses followed; and it became a 
law when approved by President Hoover 
on May 27, 1930. The pen with which 
the bill was signed going to Congress- 
man Thatcher, who yet has it in his pos- 
session, together with a number of other 
pens used by Presidents of the United 
States in signing measures successfully 
sponsored by him; altogether a unique 
and interesting collection. 

The ferry and highway were officially 
named in honor of the author of the leg- 
islation, Thatcher Ferry and Thatcher 
Highway. 

At first, two ferry vessels were built 
and operated under the appropriation 
authorized; and more recently a third 
vessel was placed in the ferry service, 
bearing the name of a long-time Presi- 
dent of the Panamanian Republic, the 
Presidente Parras. The other two are 
named, respectively, President Roose- 
velt—Theodore—and Presidente Ama- 
dor, ee 


During the construction period of the 
Panama Canal Mr. Thatcher served sev- 


Canal—and in ieoten of the civil affairs 
of the Canal Zone, as Governor. In 
these capacities, as well as Representa- 
tive in Congress, he rendered highly use- 
ful, able, and honorable service. 

The million dollars authorized by the 
Thatcher Act was expended for the con- 
struction of the necessary slips, ramps, 
ferry approaches, and vessels; and the 
building of the indicated highway. 
Both the latter and the ferry constitute 
links in the Inter-American Highway, 
extending through North America to the 
city of Panama, completed with the ex- 
ception of a few sections in Mexico and 
Central America. The ferry and road, 
under the terms of the act, are toll free, 
and nee maintained by our Govern- 
ment, 

In passing it might be well alsc to re- 
call the fact that Governor Thatcher— 
while in Congress—was the author of the 
act which provided for the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation of the Gor- 
gas Memorial Laboratory in Panama 
City, with annual congressional appro- 
priations for such maintenance and op- 
eration. The Republic of Panama gener- 
ously donated the necessary buildings 
and grounds as the home of the labora- 
tory, which was established following the 
Executive approval of the act May 27, 
1928. The institution is devoted to study 
and research concerning the cause and 
prevention of tropical diseass—both hu- 
man and veterinary—and has come to be 
regarded as one of the outstanding sani- 
tary science agencies of the tropical 
world. 

As the western half of the Republic of 
Panama produces most of the agricul- 
tural, horticultural, and livestock prod- 
ucts of the country, and as the city of 
Panama, the capital, is situated on the 
east bank of the Canal, the Thatcher 
Ferry and Tatcher Highway have physi- 
cally united the two great segments of 
the Republic and have served, and are 

rving, the Government ane people of 
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somewhat by surprise. It was not until some 
days after the ten millionth car used the 
ferry that the figures were tabulated and it 
could be identified. 

Another big marker in ferry operations is 
near—the ty millionth passenger—and 
Thatcher Ferry checkers will be warned in 
advance to identify the distinguished pas- 
senger. 

SERVICE STARTED IN 1923 


Ferry service across the cana) has been pro- 
vided on the Pacific side since 1923 when the 
Army started a tug-and-barge service to sup- 
ply its posts in the vicinity of Culebra and 
Empire on the west side of the canal. It 
operated only between the east and west wing 
walls of Pedro Miguel Locks. 

After the Army posts on the west side of 


‘the canal were closed, the ferry operations 


were transferred to the dredging division. It 
first used a gasoline-powered tug and a 
barge. At that time 10 round trips a day 
were made except on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days when only four round trips were sched- 
uled. This service was vastly improved about 
three years later because of increasing traffic 
to points in the interior. A steam-powered 
tug replacec the gasoline tug and continuous 
service was provided from 6 o’clock in the 
morning until 9 o’clock at night. 

A continued increase in vehicular traffic 
across the canal and the construction of 
Thatcher Highway, which began in 1930, re- 
quired additional facilities. Accordingly, 
two ferryboats, the President Roosevelt and 
Presidente Amador, were built by the me- 
chanical division (Industrial Bureau) and 
were commissioned July 28, 1931, and used for 
a few months at Pedro Miguel. After the 
ferry slips were built on opposite sides of the 
canal at La Boca by the municipal division, 
the service was transferred from Pedro Miguel 
to Balboa when Thatcher Highway was 
opened in September 1932. 

INTERIOR TRAFFIC INCREASESS 

The transfer resulted in a marked increase 
of traffic to the interior and it soon became 
necessary to increase the 24-trip service with 
only one ferryboat in operation on week days, 
to continuous service with both ferryboats in 
operation. 

With the of the third locks 
project in 1939 and the huge development of 
military installations on the west side of the 
canal during the same period, it became 
necessary to augment Thatcher Ferry service. 
This was done by instituting a ferry service 
across Miraflores Lake. This was started in 


August 1940 and continued through June 
Miraflores 


ple for the vehicular traffic across the canal. 
However, during its heyday in the early 
forties there were usually long lines of cars 
waiting at each end of the ferry line, espe- 
cially on holidays and weekends. 
TWO BIG FERRYBOATS BOUGHT 

In order to provide increased service, two 
larger Diesel-electric ferryboats which had 
been in operation between New York and 
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Corruption in the Bureau of Internal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the public is in revolt because of 
recent disclosures in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Twenty years of en- 
trenched government is sufficient to sow 
the seeds of corruption and the Demo- 
cratic administration is reaping the 


CorRRUPTION IN THE CITADEL 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, with all 
of the power that it exercises over the most 
intimate financial affairs of the people, 
should be a stronghold of integrity. To an 
extent that applies to few other agencies, 
branch of the Government should be 
manned by people who are above and be- 
. This is why the disclosures 
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been fired or have resigned under pressure? 
One expects to find an occasional bad ap- 
ple In any barrel. But when there is such 
extensive rottenness as this, it cannot be 
explained away on any theory of chance. 

In the course of time Federal grand juries 
no doubt will get to the bottom of the mess, 
and ‘he officials who have been guilty of ac- 
tual law violations presumably will be tried 
and, if convicted, sent to jail. It is a signifi- 
cant—and disturbing—fact, however, that 
most of the suspensions and resignations 
have been the result, uot of a determined 
and energetic housecleaning within the bu- 
reau, but as a consequence of disclosures by 
outside agencies, such as the California 
Crime Commission and the King subcom- 
mittee of the House. It is entirely possible 
that, had it not been for this external prod- 
ding, there would still have been no clean- 
up within the bureau. 

The new Revenue Commissioner, John B. 
Dunlap, seems to be moving energetically to 
get rid of the shady officials in the bureau. 
And he says that the President has assured 
him of “100 percent support” in keeping the 
bureau “above reproach.” 

But something more is needed. It is not 
truly a question of keeping the bureau above 
reproach, for the bureau has already been 
seriously discredited. It is necessary, of 
course, to drive out the grafters and the in- 
competents. But if the bureau is ever to 
regain its lost standing, there must be some 
assurance that one bevy of political hacks 
and chiselers is not going to be replaced by 
another equally undesirable group. The 
Hoover Commission has said that political 
appointments are “one of the chief handi- 
caps” of the bureau, and a dismissed collec- 
tor has stated that politicians pressured him 
into hiring incompetent agents. 

If President Truman wants to revive pub- 
lic confidence in this bureau, and it is a bu- 
reau which must enjoy public confidence 
if it is to function, he ought to give un- 
qualified assurance that no one will be ap- 
pointed to office in the bureau simply because 
he has been a loyal ward heeler or because he 
has been generous in contributions to ward- 
heeler politicians. 


Why Not a Bounty on Unnecessary Fed- 
eral Employees? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
have long had the protection of State 
bounty laws which provide a financial 
incentive for getting rid of noxious ani- 


Perhaps this same bounty idea could 
be applied profitably to the problem of 
decreasing the swarms of Federal office- 
and job-holders who today are devouring 
the Nation’s substance. Suppose key 
supervisory and personne! officials in the 
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personal financial incentive to increase 
the number of their subordinates. 

Let me quote a statement which I 
made in speeches a couple of years ago 
— the Hoover Commission find- 

Ss: 

They (the Hoover Commission task forces) 
found in many instances personnel super- 
visors are compensated according to the 
number of employees they have under them, 
rather than on the basis of efficiency and 
economy displayed in their conduct of the 
work they supervise. 


Nothing has happened since the pub- 
lication of the Hoover report to indicate 
any change in that basic philosophy and 
procedure which makes it personally 
profitable for bigger bureaucrats to cre- 
ate more and more lesser bureaucrats. 
On the contrary, the swelling Federal 
payrolls reported by Senator Byro’s 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
Essential Federal Expenditures show 
that the situation is unchanged. And be- 
sides the personal financial incentive af- 
fecting the personnel supervisors there 
is the political incentive for the admin- 
istration to increase payrolls, based on 
the Fair Deal theory that each person on 
the Federal payroll represents four votes 
for the party. 

Here is the latest report by Senator 
Byrp’s committee. The total number of 
civilian employees in the executive 
branch of the Government is now past 
the two and one-half million mark for 
the first time in 5 years, The civilian 
payroll for the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1951, totaled $7,719,076,000, a 
17 percent increase over the previous 
year. Indications are that the payroll 
this current year will approach, if not 
exceed, $10,000,000,000—compared with 
the World War II peak of $8,300,000,000. 

Of course, there are thousands of nec- 
essary, conscientious, and capable Fed- 
eral employees. But there are also thou- 
sands of unnecessary ones, thousands 
who lack the competence to make good 
in private employment, thousands who 
waste hours in department cafeteries and 
lounges or in needless paper shuffling. 
And one of the most disturbing features 
of the situation is the failure of the pres- 
ent Democratic-controlled Congress to 
approve payroll-reduction amendments 
to appropriation bills. 

Why should not Congress provide a re- 
verse incentive so far as Federal jobs are 
concerned? I am considering introduc- 
tion of legislation to pay a $500 “bounty” 
to the responsible supervisory or person- 
nel officials for each Federal employee he 
actually and permanently separates from 
the Federal payroll; also a provision that 
any such supervisory employee who 
added a new and unnecessary employee’ 
in his department or agency would him- 
self be fired. The bounty payments could 
be made from payroll appropriations al- 
ready voted by Congress. 

Even if the $500 bounty were in the 
form of an increase in the annual salary 
of the supervisory officials, the taxpayers 
would still be far ahead financially. The 
Byrd committee reports that the average 
annual salary of Federal employees is ap- 
proximately $3,600. Suppose 1,000 em- 
ployees were removed under this bounty 
system and that the responsible super- 
visors received a total of $500,000 in 
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bounties. Since the 1,000 discharged em- 
ployees would represent $3,600,000 in ag- 
gregate annual salaries on the basis of 
the average, the net saving to the tax- 
payers would still be $3,100,000 a year. 

Is it not at least as important to pro- 
tect the national economy from the pred- 
atory raids of the tax eaters as it is for 
the farmer to protect his crops and other 
property from birds of prey or noxious 
animals? 


One Example of Military Spending That 
Could Be Curtailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Petaluma (Calif.) Argus- 
Courier, under the date of S.ptember 22, 
1951. 

The largest peacetime military appro- 
priations bill in the history of our coun- 
try—amounting to nearly $60,000,000,- 
000—is under consideration by the Con- 
gress, None of us doubt the necessity of 
building up our Armed Forces for na- 
tional defense—especially in view of the 
emergency conditions which presently 
exist. However, I am advised that in ex- 
cess of $4,500,000 has been allocated the 
Armed Forces to conduct advertising 
campaigns to promote their recruiting 
programs. considerable doubt has been 
expressed as to whether the medias pres- 
ently used by the services attain neces- 
sary ani complete coverage. 

Also, in view of the fact that our young 
men are being drafted to meet require- 
ments of the Armed Forces, it would 
seem that an adequate recruiting pro- 
gram could be conducted with less ex- 


pense. 
The editorial in reference to above, en- 
based 


titled: “Military Spending,” is 
upon the unnecessary features of such 
spending. I call it to your attention as 
not only being very appropirate—but 
containing sound reason'ng on the ques- 
tion of military appropriations. It is 
as follows: 
Mruitary SPENDING 

In a time of world tension military spend- 
ing mounts rapidly. The services expand 
their civilian arms excessively, military pro- 
curement is extravagant, and whatever Con- 
gress grants the services never seems to be 
as much as they need or want. It is difficult 
for anyone except military experts to know 
exactly what is needed, and so Congress is 
disposed to grant the armed services what 
they seek. And anyone who dares to sug- 
ene en eee 
priated is likely to be assailed by some 
spender or demagogue as one who woul 
leave the country wide open to the enem 


broadcaster for network 
members of the Serate Appropriations Com- 


sand 


mittee have denounced the plan as excessive 
and unwarranted, and one has said that he 
would ask that a ban the 
expenditures be written into the military 
appropriations bill. 

Most of the services carry on more or less 
elaborate recruiting programs. They main- 
tain recruiting stations in many communi- 
ties throughout the Nation. The personnel 
who man these stations are chair soldiers, 
who might well be doing more effective work 
for the Nation in an essential military field. 
With a draft program a recruiting program 
hardly seems necessary. The armed services 
can obtain all the men they need through 
the draft. 

Here is one example of military waste that 
can be attacked without fear of being assailed 
as a Communist sympathizer. We suggest, 
however, that it is not the only form. in 


appropriation is untouchable. 

The armed services themselves would bene- 
fit from any pruning of their budget that 
can be done without impairing their mili- 
tary effectiveness.. For they not only con- 
tribute to inflation because of the size of 
their sperding eis. but ova are also 


Prophecy To Be Fulfilled? 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 17, 1951 


Mr, GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from a constituent the following 
letter dated September 7, 1951: 

Hon. ANGrer Louis Goopwin, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I enclose a clipping 
which recently came to my attention. 

I thought it would be of interest to you. 

It would appear that the prophecy of Sen- 
ator Hill of 73 years ago is about to be ful- 
filled, unless our congressional leaders take 
prompt steps to correct this condition. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp PAcE. 

On September 11, 1951, the Wakefield 
(Mass.) Daily Item, an_ enterprising 
newspaper published in my district, 
printed as an editorial on its first page 
this prophecy of former Senator Hill. It 
appears that the subject matter of this 
73-year-old speech has aroused wide- 
spread interest and so under leave to 
extend my remarks I am inserting the 
editorial herewith for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

PROPHECY TO BE FULFILLED? 

(Extract from a speech made by Senator Ben- 
jamin Harvey Hill in the United States Sen- 
ate, March 27, 1878) 

But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thou- 

agencies which can regulate, restrain, 
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and control them; but there is a corporation 
we may all dread. That corporation is the 
Federal Government. From the aggression of 
this corporation there can be no safety :f it is 
allowed to go beyond the bounds, the well-de- 
fined limits of its power. I dread nothing so 
much as the exercise of ungranted and doubt- 
ful powers by this Government. It is, in my 
opinion, the danger of dangers to the future 
of this country. Let us be sure we keep it 
always within its limits. 

If this great, ambitious, ever-growing cor- 
poration becomes oppressive, who shall check 
it? If it becomes wayward, who shall trust 
it? If it becomes unjust, who shall trust it? 
As sentinels on the country’s watchtower, 
Senators, I beseech you, watch and guard 
with sleepless dread that corporation which 
can make all property and rights, all States 
and people, and all liberty and hope its play- 
things in an hour and its victims forever. 


Recommendations by New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp excerpts from the resolutions 
adopted by the New Mexico cattle 
Growers Association at their quarterly 
meeting in Gallup, N. Mex., on Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, 1951. This is an asso- 
ciation of fine, progressive businessmen 
engaged in the largest industry in the 
State of New Mexico, and the resolutions 
adopted by them after deliberations are 
of such importance that I felt attention 
should be called to them for the in- 
formation of all the Members of Con- 
gress and of the departments affected. 

The association: First, deplores the 
loss of over 100,000 acres of forest land 
through fires, in part accelerated by fail- 
ure of the Forest Service to permit full 
utilization of forage and recommends full 
and complete investigation by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; second, commends 
the Department of Agriculture for its new 
so-called three-step method of evaluat- 
ing range and forest conditions and rec- 
ommends fair trial of this new method 
before putting further grazing limita- 
tions into effect; third, recommends 
against any system of program planning 
such as that apparently envisioned by 
the so-called family farm policy review; 
fourth, recommends that a uniform code 
of administration for all public grazing 
lands be enacted before consolidation of 


The following are excerpts from the 
resolutions: 
FOREST FIRE DESTRUCTION 
Whereas destructive fires in national for- 
ests of New Mexico and Arizona have burned 
over more than a hundred thousand acres 
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grazing and timber lands since 
year; and 


of val 
the first of the 

Whereas this loss of forage and timber will 
be felt for many years in the southwest, and 
will result in serious soil erosion on Vital 
watershed lands of this region; and 

Whereas the tremendous cost to the United 
States Government in controlling these fires 
can only lead to requests for increased ap- 
propriations for the Forest Service; and 

Whereas the livestock industry of this 
State has repeatedly warned officials of the 
United States Forest Service that their policy 
of drastically reducing grazing on forest 
lands would create a serious and destructive 
fire hazard, through the growth of waste and 
unused grass and forage which serves as a 
tinder box during the summer fire season; 
and 

Whereas we recognize that an undue fire 
hazard was caused this year because of 
drought conditions, but feel it important to 
point out that ‘he most serious fires occurred 
where the ; ‘azing of livestock had been most 
drastically curtailed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we ask the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the interest of conservation 
and increased meat production to make a 
full and complete investigation of the serious 
fire hazards now being created on western 
ranges of the national forest, with a View 
toward preventing this continued destruc- 
tion to our lands and this important natural 
resource, 

FOREST SERVICE RESEARCH 


Whereas the United States Forest Service 
in recognition of the fact that their current 
analysis of forest range conditions and trends 
have not been accurate, has recently de- 
veloped a ew, so-Called three-step method 
of evaluating range and forage conditions; 
and 

Whereas leading range research men in the 
Forest Service report that the new system 
will give a trve and correct picture of the 
relative improvement or deterioration of 
rangeland conditions; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture is to be commended for recog- 
nizing the need for a new and improved 
scientific method of rangeland analysis, and 
should also recognize and seek advice and 
counsel of all classes of land users on a local 
level while conducting further experimental 
work of this kind; and 
. Whereas, acknowledgment on part of high 
Officials of the United State Forest Service, 
that past and recent methods of evaluating 
rangeland conditions have been inaccurate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby petition the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to direct the Chief of 
the United States Forest Service to cancel 
future reductions in grazing permits on for- 
est lands until such time as the three-step 
method can be put into operation and given 
a fair trial in the field. 


PAMILY FARM POLICY REVIEW 


Whereas the livestock industry of New 
Mexico has been and is well served by the 
extension research and instruction services 
of our land-grant college and the Federal 
agencies cooperating therewith; and 

Whereas the .ivestock growers of New Mex- 
ico individually and collectively now take 
an active part in the formulating of research 
and extension programs which are of mutual 
benefit to all; and 

Whereas we believe that the agricultural 
interests of this State are best served by ex- 
tension and research programs developed 
by the people of New Mexico at the local, 
county, and State level in cooperation with 
State and county agricultural specialists co- 
operating with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and ss 

Whereas we see no advantage in a system 
of program planning which would 
this State and county relationship such as 
the family farm policy review, with our ag- 
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ricultural specialists and which would tend 
to imvolve the agricultural people of New 
Mexico in a system of direct line Federal 
controls and directions. 

We, therefore, register protest | against 
moves already taken, proposed or intimated 
that would subject the members of this or- 
ganization to further control and direction 
by agencies in which we have no representa- 
tion. 

We further protest such movements or 
organization of such Federal agencies which 
tend to usurp the freedom of the agricul- 
tural interests of this State, individually 
or collectively, in drawing up their own agri- 
cultural extension, research, and instruction 
programs. 

REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT 
TURE, S. 1149 


Whereas Senate bill 1149 has been intro- 
duced by Senator AIrKEen and others for the 
purpose of putving into effect certain recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission re- 
port applying to the administration of 
public lands; and 

Whereas the New Mexico Cattle Growers 
Association recognizes the need for economy 
in the Government and realizes the advan- 
tages of combining the various public grazing 
lands under a single unified administration; 
and 

Whereas a consolidation of the existing 
varied and confusing methods of adminis- 
tration under one agency would serve only 
to cause more confusion, uncertainty, and 
lack of stability in the livestock industry; 
and 

Whereas we have endorsed the suggestions 
for an act to establish a uniform Federal 
grazing act, proposed by the stockmen’s 
grazing committee: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association urge that a uniform 
code of administration for all ptblic graz- 
ing lands be enacted previous to consolida- 
tion of all such grazing lands in one admin- 
istrative agency as proposed by S. 1149. 


COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE IN EXPLORATION 
OF RESERVED MINERALS, H. R. 2191 


Whereas H. R. 2191 introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Harrison of Wyoming provides for a 3-per- 
cent royalty payment to reimburse land 
owners for surface damage to lands which 
result from oil operations, these lands having 
been paten‘ed with a reservation of oil and 
gas to the Federal Government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge and recommend 
that our Congressmen and Senators from 
New Mexico work for passage of this leg- 
islation. 


OF AGRICUL- 


Treaty With Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF 10WA J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, at 10 
o’clock this morning, October 1, 1951, 
the American Ambassador to Denmark, 
Mrs. Anderson, and Ole Bjorn Kraft, 
Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
signed a treaty on behalf of their re- 
spective governments. This treaty had 
to do with commerce, navigation, and 
mutual friendship. 

This is the first such treaty to be en- 
tered into with a North Atlantic Pact 
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country since the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

But it is not the first such treaty be- 
tween United States and Denmark. 

One hundred and twenty-five years 
ago—on April 26, 1826—Henry Clay, as 
Secretary of State, signed just such a 
treaty for the United States. It is im- 
portant to note that, for a century and 
a quarter, it was not deemed necessary 
to change one word of that 1826 pact. 

One hundred and twenty-five years 
have brought about a need for commer- 
cial and navigation adjustments. Those 
years have wrought no significant al- 
teration in regard to the mutual friend- 
ship between these nations. 

The orderliness of thought, the deeply 
ingrained respect for law, of the Danish 
people is something which the people of 
the United States may, today, consider 
and emulate. We, the people of the 
United States, can balance that great 
contribution by continuing our respect 
for and admiration of the Danish peo- 
ple and their understanding govern- 
ment. 

It is my prayer that the treaty which 
was signed this day by the representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United 
States and Denmark may long endure 
for the mutual advantage of both na- 
tions. 


United States Seizes Trio in $100,000,000 
Gold-Smuggling Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an AP story which appeared in 
the Washington Sunday Star of Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, entitled “United States 
Seizes Trio in $100,000,000 Gold-Smug- 
gling Operations”: 

Unirep States SEIZEs Trio IN $100,000,000 
GOLD-SMUGGLING OPERATIONS 

New Yor«, September 29.—Federal agents 
have arrested three men who the Govern- 
ment said today are members of a $100,- 
000,000-a-year gold-smuggling ring menacing 
the finances of the United States and other 
countries. ‘ 

Assistant United States Attorney Louis I. 
Kaplan said the Government is watching 50 
or 60 persons suspected of buying gold at 
United States prices and selling it abroac at 
twice what they paid for it. ‘ 

The three arrested men purchased $2,000,- 
000 worth of gold for black-market sales 
in foreign areas, Mr. Kaplan said. The at- 
torney described them as “a small part of a 
vast smuggling ring.” 

They were charged with violating the 1917 
Trading With the Enemy Act which makes 
it illegal to ho!d or earmark gold in amounts 
exceeding $100. 

“They represent a small phase of a vicious 
black-market operation,” Mr. Kaplan said, 
“which is dangerous to the finances of the 
United States and other naticns.” 

The three Brooklyn men arrested yester- 
day were identified as Emil Popper, 54; Rob- 
ert J. Carroll, 41, and Samuel Diamant, 55. 
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United States Commissioner Isaac Platt re- 
leaved Popper and Diamant in $15,000 bail 
each, and Carroll in $10,000 buil. 

Mr. Kapian said the men obtained the gold 
through filing false statements with the 


manufacture of jewelry. 

He said Popper orginated a jewelry 
facturing firm in Brooklyn, Carroll joined 
with him, and they were awarded a Treas- 
ury license approving the daily purchase of 
150 ounces of gold. 

Mr. Kaplan said none of the gold they pur- 
chased was ever used for making jewelry. 

SHIPPED OUT OF COUNTRY 

Instead, Mr. Kaplan said, they delivered it 
to Diamant at a profit to them of $3 an 
ounce, or $450 a day. 

Diamant would accumulate quantities of 
the gold, ship it out of the country or resell 
it to others for shipment, the prosecutor said. 

Federal agents said the ring smuggled gold 
concealed in new automobiles, lubricating 
oll, suitcases, and chicken fat, sending it to 
such black markets as Rotterdam, Bombay, 
Tangiers, and Uruguay. 

The investigation of the ring last 
winter with the arrest of Saul Chabot, 51, as 
his car loaded with $150,000 worth of gold 
was being put atoard the liner, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Mr. Kaplan said. 

On June 28 Chabot was sentenced to 5 
years in prison. Mr. Kaplan said sentences 
of 10 years in prison and a $10,000 fine may 
be imposed on the three Brooklyn men if 
they are convicted. 


W. Averell Harriman’s Statement Regard- 
ing Our Wartime Military Relations 
With Soviet Union Are Misleading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


1951, W. Averell Harriman, Special 

sistant to the President, published a 
statement regarding our wartime rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. In reading 
this statement it seems to me that the 


would be that there was close military 
cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States during World 
War II. 

From the evidence of other compe- 
tent people this was not the case, 
Therefore, I have written the following 
letter to Mr. Harriman: 

Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washingt: +, D. C., September 27, 1951. 


In this statement you say: 


matters. * * *” ‘ 

It would seem to me that any reasonable 
persons would interpret the various quota- 
tions from your statement, as set forth above, 
t~ mean that there was close military co- 
operation between the United States forces 
and the Soviet Union during most of World 
War II. 

From this standpoint,. I think that you are 
misleading the American public the same 
way they were misled all during the war 
when our were told or were given the 
implication by the administration that our 
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rant of the Russian intentions, President 


53 
ena fe} 


You will note I have enclosed in brackets 


Congressman, Elcventh District, ” 
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News Censorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the new secrecy order promul- 
gated by the President extending to all 
Government agencies the authority to 
classify informiation and refuse to re- 
veal what they consider to be a threat 
to security, opens a wide avenue to the 
destruction of the freedom of the press, 
one of our fundamental rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. The ease with 
which it can be interpreted by officials 
to permit suppressicn of inf-rmation- 
that might endanger their own security 
or that of the administration in power 
has been amply illustrated by past per- 
formances of the present and immediate 
past administrations. 

Who is so blind that he cannot see 
what will happen if this order is per- 
mitted to stand? Have we forgotten the 
deliberate suppression of information re- 
garding the commitments made at Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam; the delivery of 
China to the Reds, now being revealed 
by the McCarran committee after it is 
too late; the road blocks thrown in the 
way of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its attempt to blast sub- 
versives fron: executive departments? 
There is no question in my mind, but 
that future news will be doctored or 
treated to meet the wishes of the ad- 


blackout of any news which might be 
unfavorable to the administration. It 
will permit the administration to sweep 
its political dirt under the carpet. What 
a God-send this would have been to 
former officials of RFC. How convenient 
it could be to .Charlie Brannan, Oscar 
Ewing, and others to cover up their use 
of taxpayers’ money to promote their 
Pair Deal socialistic schemes. Who 
could fashion a better tool for use in 
shutting off the disclosures now being 
made which might prove harmful in the 
coming election? 

The natural results of the secrecy order 
will be that of making it impossible for 
the citizens to have the right to criticize 


effect upon some timid souls. I hope the 
free press of the country will show this 
order up for what it is. It ought to be 
rescinded. 


A Moral Code for Congressmen of the 
United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
country was founded by a group of people 
who loved and wanted liberty. The main 
foundation was built upon the idea that 
the people themselves must retain all 
power to govern themselves. They were 
breaking away from the oppressive Euro- 
pean system that had for centuries dele- 
gated all power to kings and dictators, 
and they had conceived the great hope of 
mankind, that the individual citizen was 
the important factor, and that these in- 
dividuals should govern themselves and 
be a free people. 

With great courage and with this di- 
vine inspiration toward a new ideal, 
they came to a new continent and found- 
ed our Government. 

It was these seeds of thought and the 
deep-seated desire in the hearts of these 
men that finally found fruit and cul- 
minated in the adoption of our Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In the history of the human fam. 
ily, and excepting only the Holy Bible, 
the above two documents represent the 
most sacred proclamation ever devised 
by man. . 

In this new kind of government, when 
a@ republic was established in America, 
of all of the offices created by our Con- 
stitution the office of Congressman was 
intended to be the closest to the people 
and it was this divine conception that 
gave birth to a free and a new Nation. 
It was the purpose and the very founda- 
tion of this new type of government that 
these representatives of the people, the 
Congressmen, who niust be elected from 
the people and by the people each 2 
years, should in truth and in fact be the 
voice and the guiding spirit of the people. 

Under this new republic, and by the 
provisions of the Constitution, the Con- 
gress of the United States was given in- 
herent power to write all public laws of 
a national scope and these laws written 
by the Congress govern and must be 
obeyed by the President of the United 
States, all executive departments, the 
judges of the courts, and by every in- 
dividual citizen. They gave to the Con- 
gress of the United States the power 
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as the Congress was next to the people 
and the voice of the people, the people 
therefore retained, in fact, the power of 
government over the President, over the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, and over the courts of the United 
States. 

The provisions in our Federal Consti- 
tution gave the Congress the power to 
levy taxes, to make appropriations for 
the payment of all salaries of all Fed- 
eral officeholders and the power to pre- 
scribe the duties and limitations of all 
other Federal offices. It is clear that by 
retaining these vast powers in the Con- 
gress it was intended and it is a fact 
that the people who elect and control 
the Members of Congress, do retain all 
these powers to themselves. 

Considering the size of our Federal 
Government, the wealth and natural re- 
sources of this country and its position 
of leadership in the world, with these 
vast powers over all branches of the Gov- 
ernment reposing in the Congress of the 
United States, we can begin to grasp the 
importance of the office of Congressman 
under our system of government. 

To be a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, with this vast power and 
with unlimited opportunities for service 
to the people that contribute so much to 
the life, liberty, and happiness of our 
people, we can begin to get some idea of 
the importance which shou!d attach to 
a high code of honor and moral conduct 
that should govern each individual 
Member of Congress. 

Along with these powers and opportu- 
nities for service which the Constitution 
gives to a Congressman goes the tre- 
mendous responsibility that should rest 
upon each individual Member. 

Any man who occupies this exalted po- 
sition should at all times be conscious of 
and fully realize that he has an oppor- 
tunity to uphold the traditions of a free 
nation and a free people in a system of 
government that has proven itself to be 
the best ever designed by man. 

The Congress of the United States has 
more power for good or evil than any 
institution in the history of the world. 

When a Congressman acts or speaks, 
he should realize that he speaks for and 
represents, not himself, but for, in fact, 
approximately 400,000 people, and that 
when the Congress as a whole enacts a 
new law, it is speaking and acting for 
more than 150,000,000 people who have 
put their trust and confidence and faith 
in the elected Members of Congress. 

The things we do here in the Capital 


of the United States as a Congress, form 


the pattern for the Christian and free- 
dom-loving people, not only throughout 
the United States but throughout tlhe 
world. 

Therefore, each Member of Congress 
must continuously work to make himself 
better and wiser and a more courageous 
man. He must search for the deep, un- 
derlying moral fiber of justice, honor, 
end righteousness that runs through all 
national issues. He must at all times 
forget himself, and say to himself, “I 
represent a free and a Christian people, 
that would not have me use my sacred 
trust for any small or evil purpose. I 
should work hard and inform myself in 
order that I may be ‘ed by the hand of 





paths of ignorance. I must at 

be guided by the deep desire of a good 
people, who put their trust in God and 
seek His divine will.” 

The spotlight of public opinion is upon 
the official conduct of each Member of 
Congress. This is as it should be and 
they should never conduct themselves so 
as to be guilty of any sordid or corrupt 
act which, if done, would be a shock to 
the American people. These leaders 
placed in positions of power by the peo- 
ple should set an example to all other 
Federal officeholders and to the people 
themselves. 

A Member of Congress should at all 
times be sober and discreet and moder- 
ate in his acts and speech, in represent- 
ing a sane and free people. Before he 
speaks he should have something good 
and wholesome to contribute to his col- 
leagues. 

Since coming to Congress I have had 
the rare opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with other Members from every 
section of the Nation. I can truthfully 
state, and it should be known by the 
American people, that these men are al- 


character, with a sincere desire to up- 
hold the best principles of this American 
Government of ours, that they are de- 
voted to the principles of honor and jus- 
tice, and many of them have through 
long years of service knowledge 
that makes them specialists in the art of 
national] legislation. 

A resolution has been introduced in 
Congress by our colleague, Mr. BENNETT 
of Florida, being House Concurrent Res- 
olution 128, that sets forth a code of 
ethics that should be adhered to by all 
Government officeholders and employ- 
ees, including Members of Congress, and 
this resolution has been referred to a 
committee of Congress, of which I am a 
member. This resolution is as follows: 

A Government employee should— 

1. Put loyalty to God and country above 
loyalty to persons, party, or Government de- 
partment. 

2. Uphold the Constitution, laws, and 
legal regulations of the United States and 
of ali Governments therein and never be a 
party to their evasion. 

3. Give a full day's labor for a full day’s 
pay. 

4. Seek to find and employ more efficient 
and economical ways of getting tasks accom- 
plished, . 

5. Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to any- 
one, whether for remuneration or not; and 
never accept favors or benefits from per- 
sons doing business with the Government. 

6. Make no private promises of any kind 
binding upon the duties of office. (A Gov- 
ernment employee has no private word 
which can be binding on public duty.) 

7. Engage in no business with the Govern- 
ment either directly or indirectly. y 

8. Never use any information coming 
him in public functions as a means for mak- 
ing private profit, 

9. Expose corruption wherever discovered. 

10. Never seek to influence another to 
violate these principles. 


It is my opinion that we should give 
fevorable consideration to this resolu- 
tion, with certain amendments and addi- 
tions which we can write into this code 
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of ethics in our committee, and when Constitution Being Undermined From 


adopted, I believe that it will be a whole- 
some thing for Members of Congress, for 
all Federal officehoiders and employees 
of th: Government, and to adopt these 
resolutions will make a notable contribu- 
tion to the public services which we all 
seek to render. 

Of course, any moral code cannot be 
ali-inclusive, and each Member of Con- 
gress in many instances will have to be 
guided by an enlightened conscience, yet 
it is d-finitely.a step in the right direc- 
tion. It will help us te establish a clean 


of the Unived States, I recommend its 
adoption. 

If we Members of Congress are truly 
worthy of moral leadership, this will 


people with the noble purpose and de- 
sign of this Nation. 

It is necessary that the United States 
not only be the most powerful Nation in 
t is just as necessary that our 


make us 
enlight- 


the world, 
conduct and 
we of the 

n 


cned and Christian 


siitires 


another war. We must have supremacy 
in the air, on the sea and in all branches 


Right and Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a challenging article by John 
S. Knight, editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, on the subject of our Constitution, 
Mr. Knight charges that the Constitu- 
tion is being undermined by those on 
both right and left. I commend it to the 
attention of the House. 


- UNDERMINING OF CONSTITUTION IMPERILS 
LIBERTY 


Monday, September 17, is the one hundred 
and sixty-fourth anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion of our Constitution. 

There will be widespread observance of the 
event throughout the country, with churches, 
schools, and patriotic organizations staging 
programs designed to focus attention upon 
the tmportance of the Constitution to the 
individual citizen. 

The Constitution is your and my guaranty 
that we cannot be deprived of our individual 
liberties without due process of law; that 
we can express ourselves freely without fear 
of prosecution; that we have certain inalien- 
able rights which no budding local, State, or 
national dictator can strip away at his whim. 

The Constitution ts a moving, human doc- 
ument. Fifty years before latter-day re- 
formers advocated antiprejudice laws the 
Constitution was amended to forbid discrim- 
ination because of race or color. 

The wise men who wrote the Constitution 
sought to avoid the injustices of European 
tyranny.and thus brought into being a sys- 
tem of checks and balances as between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of our Government. 

They believed that such a form of govern- 
ment would best protect the individual 
against lust for power and legislative 
hysteria. 

As Donald Richberg wrote recently in the 
Freeman 


“The founders of our Republic were so 
fearful that the tyranny of a majority would 
eventually destroy our liberties that they 
prohibited the Government itself fronr mak- 


wrote to an ¢ 
“Your Constitution is all sail and no 
. * © * Thave long been convinced 
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Lincoln in 1861. 
The Constitution has served us well; with- 


stood many assults and still remains the 
keystone to our arch of freedom. 


BOTH RIGHT AND LEFT ATTACK OUR BASIC LAW 


But let us not minimize the dangers which 
still beset us. 

From the very advent of the New Deal, the 
Constitution was under attack from both the 
right and the left. The “thought control” 
intellectuals considered it outmoded and in- 
adequate to meet changing conditions; the 
late Gen. Hugh Johnson brushed it aside 
when the National Recovery Act was rammed 
through a bewildered and compliant Con- 


ress. 
. Roosevelt tried to pack the Supreme Court 
by adding men who shared his beliefs and 
philosophies. Although this device failed, he 
was later to gain his objective through deaths 
and resignations from the Court. 

Finley Peter Dunne said many years ago 
that the Supreme Court follows the election 
returns. This was never so true as when the 
New Deal was in full flower. , 

In the Roosevelt era, the American people 
became conditioned to government by edict; 
to accepting bureaucratic rulings rather than 
court decisions; to trusting the personal 
diplomacy of Roosevelt beyond constitutional 
limitations. 

In his memoirs, Winston Churchill says 
that he, and not Roosevelt, drafted the At- 
lantic Charter. “I am glad it should be of 
record,” says Churchill, “that the substance 
and spirit of what came to be called the At- 
lantic Charter was in its first draft a British 
production cast in my own words.” 

Churchill then tells of prevailing upon Mr. 
Roosevelt to make “commitments” that no 
American President had the right to under- 
take. He goes on to say: “The fact alone of 
the United States, still technically neutral, 
joining with a belligerent power in making 
such a declaration was astonishing.” 

To quote Felix Morley: “It certainly was.” 

On January 11, 1944, President Roosevelt 
told Congress that agreements reached at 
both Cairo and Tehran would be submitted 
to the Senate, adding that he was “thor- 
oughly conversant with the provision of our 
Constitution.” He said also that “there were 
no secret treaties or political or financial 
commiiments.” 

The Yalta deal which gave Russia certain 
“preeminent” rights in Mongolia and Man- 
churia without China’s knowledge was men- 
tioned in Roosevelt's last message to Con- 
gress on March 1, 1945. 

“Tam aware said Roosevelt, “of the con- 
stitutional fact” that political srrangements 
made at Yalta “must be approved by two- 
thirds of the Senate.” 

But, as Felix Morley says: “This scrapping 
of the open-door policy has never been ap- 
proved by, or even submitted to, the Senate.” 

Thus was the Constitution circumvented, 


RIGHT TO HOLD JOB NOW BEING QUALIFIED 


Another constitutional protection that has 
largely disappeared is the famous “right to 
work” 


With widespread acceptance of what Don- 
ald Richberg calls the union closed shop, 
in many cases the right to earn a living is 
conditioned, as Richberg says, “by paying 
dues to a private organization and becoming 
practically, if not legally, subject to its laws 
and discipline. 


“Ifa worker voluntarily joins and remains 
in a union, this is ‘government by consent 


of the governed.’ But if he is forced to join, 
and forced to stay in, this is government 
without consent, which the Declaration of 
Independence denounces as tyranny.” 

Richberg makes the point that those who 
advocate the union closed shop argue very 
earnestly and sincerely that the rule of the 
majority is the American way—and the 
democratic way—which makes it possible for 
men to live and work together effectively and 
peaceably. 

He concedes this is partly true but points 
out that in our democratic American way of 
life there are also rights of minorities and of 
individuals which must be maintained and 
which a majority is not permitted to deny 
and destroy. 

“Is the right to work,” Richberg asks, 
“without being compelled to join a union, 
one of those democratic rights?” 

Actually, there is no democracy in a sit- 
uation where the right to work depends upon 
compulsory union membership; where one 
cannot withdraw without sacrificing his job. 

Yet few people seem concerned over the 
extension of this arbitrary power, nor is there 
any agitation to make it unlawful to compel 
an American citizen to join a union in order 
to earn a living. 

Thus, the Constitution is being conven- 
iently ignored. 


U. N. TREATIES COULD LIMIT UNITED STATES 
FREEDOM 


A third major threat to constitutional 
government is legislation by treaty. 

How many people know that a United Na- 
tions treaty, ratified by the Senate and signed 
by the President, automatically becomes the 
law of our land? 

For instance, the U. N. Declaration on 
Freedom of Information and the Covenant 
on Human Rights contain provisions which 
could abolish some of our basic freedoms. 

One of the U. N. conventions would re- 
strict freedom of the press in the United 
States, making our own constitutional guar- 
anties meaningless and of no effect. 

This condition is at variance with that in 
most other countries, which reserve the 
right, even after a treaty has been signed, 
to determine to. what extent, if at all, they 
intend to implement its provisions. 

Frank Holman, former president of the 
American Bar Association, is making a vig- 
orous fight to safeguard our system of repre- 
sentative government against the dangers of 
legislation by treaty. 

He said recently that “artidle 6 of the Con- 
stitution provides that a treaty when rati- 
fied becomes the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

But, he adds, “the traditional American 
theory of government was and is that our 
basic rights are ‘retained by the American 
people’ even as against government itself, 
and are not subject to change or modifica- 
tion unless the Constitution be changed by 
the people themselves.” 

His taeory is that “since the people ex- 
pressly reserved these ‘retained rights’ and 
did not grant their control to any agency of 
government, our governing officials have no 
constitutional power to take them away or 
modify them, whether by treaties or other- 
wise.” 

This is interesting doctrine, but the fact 
remains that these “rights” can be taken 
away by the simple method of ratifying a 
U. N. treaty which is not binding upon other 
nations in the same sense that it is upon the 
United States. 

The subject of “legislation by treaty” or 
“government by treaty” is extremely compli- 
cated but in effect it simply means this: 

The well-meaning proponents of the Cov- 
enant on Human Rights or the Convention 
on Genocide would have the United States 
ratify treaties which, if enforced, would give 
the United Nations authority over our na- 
tional, State, and local governments but, as 
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George Sokolsky points out, “not to give it 
similar authority over the administrations of 
other countries.” 

Thus, the Constitution can be circum- 
vented if the United States Senate and the 
President proceed to ratify and sign U. N. 
treaties now under discussion. 


LIBERTY MORE IMPORTANT THAN ONE-WORLD 
SCHEMES 


In this country, it has become the fashion 
to celebrate United Nations Day and make 
fine speeches about the accomplishments of 
an organization for which there was both an 
idealistic and a practical need. 

Without saying that the U. N. has been a 
failure in every field, even its most stanch 
supporters must concede that it has fallen 
far short of its most important task—that 
of preserving worid peace. 

The dangers inherent in government by 
treaty as proposed under U. N. procedure 
should cause every thoughtful and patriotic 
American to reread and restudy the Consti- 
tion of the United States so that he may 
be sure in his own mind that in striving for 
a world ideal, we are rot yielding some of 
our previous liberties to a supergovernment 
shaped in an Old World design. 

The Constitution was written by men who 
understood ,better than we the price of 
liberty and the blessings of free institutions. 

Let’s not scrap it for something that may 
destroy our heritage. 

Joun 8S. KNIGHT. 


Well Done Not Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the current issue 
of the National Tribune, the newspaper 
of veteranis of all wars. This timely edi- 
torial discusses frankly and fairly the 
action of Congress in passing H. R. 3193 
over the President's veto. 

So much misinformation and misun- 
derstanding of the provisions of the 
measure have been broadcast to the pub- 
lic that I commend the editorial to your 
careful reading and study. 

The opposition to this measure by the 
press of the country, with an obvious 
intent to confuse the public as to the real ‘ 
benefits accruing to those veterans who 
are so wholly incapacitated as to need 
the aid and attendance of another per- 
son is indicative of the prevailing op- 
position to any and all tenefits relating 
to veterans and their dependents. 

I appeal to all of you who have the 
disabled veterans’ interests at heart to 
fight against this lethargy and callous- 
ness toward the men who have fought 
our wars. We must not forget their sac- 
rifices for us. 

The editorial follows: 

Wet. Done Not EnovcH 

Last week the Senate of the United 
States put the finishing touch on President 
Truman’s veto of H. R. 3193, a bill that 
will now provide a pension of $120 monthly 
for veterans, principally of the world wars, 
who require regularly the constant aid of 
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an attendant—men who are blind and bed- 
ridden or so nearly so that they have no 
means of earning a livelihood. The vote 
was 69 to 9 and was a heartening affirmation 
of a similar vote in the House of Represent- 
atives on August 17 when the body over- 
rode the objections of the Chief Executive by 
318 to 45. 

A month ago we detailed her> the editorial 
discussion of the House action by the pub- 
lic press and by editors of news magazines 
which was practically unanimous in its dis- 
approval of the thinking of the House mem- 
bership. It is indicative of either ignorance 
or of vehement opposition to any benefits 
relating to veterans and their dependents 
that the same sort of caustic criticism has 
followed Senate approval of the measure. 
Without exception the news vehicles of the 
Nation have commended the President for 
his courage in disapproving the legislation, 
they have applied to it various con- 
notations such as “pension grabs” and have 
taken to task those Congressmen who so be- 
lieved in the necessity for the bill that they 
overwhelmingly enacted it into law. 

Whenever this sort of thing happens, we 
suffer from mixed emotions. We recognize 
that our country attained its present stature 
among nations because of our independence 
and for the reason that debate on differing 
opinion has in large measure developed the 
path we have traveled to greatness. There 
can be no doubt that each of us has a right 
to think independently and to reach individ- 
ual conclusions, and yet, because elected 
representatives in the Congress are chosen 
by the people to voice their sentiments, we 
sometimes wonder whether'or not those who 
vote one way or another on public policy do 
not at times misrepresent those wlo send 
them to Washington. Certainly it is obvious 
that no Congressman can become fully in- 
formed about every matter he must pass 
upon when the rolls are called, and so most 
of them depend upon the reports to the floor 
from committees specially set up to make a 
study of particular questions and they cast 
their votes in accord with what seem to be 
proper recommendations. Therefore, when 
some Members of the House and Senate 
very consistently oppose committee sug- 
gestions on matters having no relation to 
party politics—and the question of veterans’ 
benefits has yet to fall within that category— 
we are wont to believe that nonconformist 
voting is controlled alone by prejudice. 

Under those conditions, it becomes a task 
indeed to decide not to make a blacklist of 
opponents of those rights of the veteran 
class which historic policy and expert testi- 
mony dictate must become a part of the law 
of the land. There can be no question but 
that the reactions of news writers are shared 
by some Members of the Congress or votes 
would be unanimous, ind yet we find in- 
variably that decisions on so-called vet- 
erans’ legislation cross party lines. We find 
likewise that opinions differ among men who 
have themselves served their country in uni- 
form. Admitting that we also entertain 
some prejudices, we take an open-minded 
look at the objectors’ arguments, perhaps 
get a little hot under the collar and then at- 
tempt to examine objectively the votes of 
the minority even while entertaining some 
degree of satisfaction that our own ideas 
have been sustained overwhelmingly and 
and that those of our comrades who require 
assistance have won the day. 

It is significant, we think, that of the 45 
who voted in the House to sustain Mr. Tru- 
man’s veto of H. R. 3193, 21 were war vet- 
erans and that 4 of 9 similar votes in the 
Senate were likewise cast by former service- 
men. These constituted more than 46 per- 
cent of the entire opposition and lead to 
the justified conclusion that the complaints 
of news commentators that the Congress is 


the victim of a vicious and highly organized 
veteran lobby is a lot of hokum. Sub- 
stance is given to that claim when one con- 
siders that far less than 20 percent of all 
veterans are associated with any organized 
movement among men who at some time or 
another went to war. Therefore, we say that 
all of this great praise of the President for 
his courage and outrageous castigation of 
Congressmen for their lack of it is pure 
propaganda bunk manufactured in the dis- 
eased minds of people who oppose everything 
for which organized veterans strive. 

Then, we feel it wise to examine a little 
further into the opposition vote. In this 
instance we can pass up the nonvoters for a: 
variety of reasons, and we find that the non- 
veteran ts are mostly motivated by 
political expediency, by mere constitutional 
objections to veterans’ legislation of any 
description and by that overworked motive 
of economy that they practice invariably at 


the expense of veterans while being ever . 


willing to help all of the other poor in the 
world. But among the 25 war veterans in 
both Houses we must look for other reasons. 
Some, but not by any means all, had 
war service yet they were born with silver 
spodns in their mouths or they have at- 
tained such success in life that they have not 
had to rub elbows with the unfortunate, and 
they permit themselves to be influenced by 
their own good fortume. There are also 
those who adhere stanchly to the wishes 
of their party leaders for partisan reasons. 
Some never did see any real service in uni- 
form, while still others grew up in the propa- 
ganda age of radical social change and, 
having reached substantial security them- 
selves, are thoroughly in sympathy with that 
other idea so generally depicted in the press 
which contends that no veteran not crippled 
in action has more call upon the public 
generosity than the rest of the unfortunate 
and underprivileged. 

In our effort to be charitable, we have not 
and we probably shall not at this time at- 


voting records we have printed. Those who 
failed to cast a ballot to qverride this and 
other Presidential vetoes are not the best 
friends that our veterans have ever had, and 
they must be con ,»idered potential enemies of 
their cause. Under conditions as they exist 
today when billions are being appropriated to 
build up new armies from our youth, as we 
prepare to enlarge materially all of our armed 
services at almost untold expense, it is not 
only the height of folly to treat disgracefully 
with those who have borne arms in the past 
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have voted against veterans, but we think 
that more courage in opposing the recent 
veto was shown by those Congressmen who 
had the greater und 

the yardstick of precedent that has paid div- 
idends. It is not easy to disagree with a 
party leader when politics involved, but 


high principle is what won 
and those who stood by our needy veterans 
have helped to perpetuate a system w 


expense of all others of the weapons required 
to win them. “Well done” is not enough in 
the way of reward when they have reached 
the time of greater need. 


Coals to Newcastle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, once again the American taxpayer 
is about to pay a 25,000,000-ton coal bill 
for V-e-tern European countries. It is 
certainly carrying coals to Newcastle 
when we ship it from this country to 
Europe where adequate coal supplies are 
available. When will the present ad- 
ministration give the American taxpayer 
some relief from this diabolical situation: 

COALS TO NEWCASTLE 

According to the estimates of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, the 1951 
shortage of coal for Western Europe will run 
to about 40,006,000 tons. In the immediate 
future this deficit can only be filled by 
exports from the United States. Coal ship- 
ments are expected to attain a figure of 25,- 


of 1946—and, even so, there will be an out- 
standing shortage of 15,000,000 tons. 
This is the kind of situation that makes 
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barracks away from their families. Here a 
housing program would, at no great expense, 
accomplish much toward making the miner’s 
lot more attractive. Other measures are 
necessary, and those measures need to be 
taken before Europe becomes permanently 
saddled on the back of America, 


Brief on Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the American Bar Association has pre- 
pared a brief on Communism: Marxism- 
Leninism, its aims, purposes, objectives, 
and practices. The document is a con- 
cise but full treatise on the subject. The 
exhaustive research and work of the 
committee in preparing this brief is fully 
evidenced by the. excellent manner in 
which the facts are presented. It is a 
document that should be read by every 
American citizen to the end that all 
would be better fortified in the battle 
that has been joined against the in- 
sidious practices of those who would de- 
stroy our rights and our freedoms. The 
committee that prepared this brief is 
entitled to the highest commendation of 
the American people. 

I place this brief in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp and earnestly request that all 
who have the opportunity of reading it 
pass it on to their neighbors: 
COMMUNISM: MARXISM-LENINISM, ITs AIMS, 

PURPOSES, OBJECTIVES, AND PRACTICES 

This brief is produced to explain why the 
American Bar Association has resolved to ex- 
pel and recommended the disbarment of all 
lawyers who are members of the Communist 
Party of the United States or who advocate 
“Merxism-Leninism”.! 


1 The resolutions follow: 
RESOLUTION I 


Whereas the Communist Party and Marx- 
ism-Leninism call for the establishment in 
the United States of a dictatorship “untram- 
meled by law”; and 

Whereas the American constitutional sys- 
tem and the American principle of individ- 
ual rights and duties would be violated by 
such a system; and 

Whereas such concept is incompatible with 
the obligations of a lawyer as an officer o” 
the courts of the United States and the sev- 
eral States: Be it now, therefore 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion proceeding only the manner provided 
in its constitution and bylaws expel from 
its membership any and every individual who 
is a member of the Communist Party of the 
United States, or who advocates Marxism- 
Leninism; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be referred 
immediately by the president of the associa- 
tion to an appropriate committee of the as- 
sociation for prompt action. 


RESOLUTION II 

Be it resolved, That resolution I be referred 
to all State and local bar associations with 
the recommendation that they expel from 
their membership any and every individual 
who is a member of the Communist Party of 


Implicit in this actior by the Association 
is the conviction that Communists and com- 
munism constitute a menace to the integrity 
of the American constitutional system which 
the association through its membership is 
sworn to uphold and defend. 

In the debate on the resolution it became 
evident that there is widespread ignorance 
and confusion throughout the United States 
concerning the nature of communism and 
concerning the objects and purposes of those 
people in this country and elsewhere who 
embrace and follow Communist teachings. 
In large part the confusion is deliberately 
created by the Communists themselves. The 
advancement of the Communist movement 
in America depends for success upon a gen- 
eral misunderstanding of Communism and 
of Communist aims on the part of those 
outside the fold. 

If the real purposes, aims, tactics and 
practices of communism were as clear to all 
Americans as they undoubtedly are to the 
Communists themselves, the popular revul- 
sion of patriotic Americans against all who 
follow the conspiratorial cult and the Com- 
munist “line” would stop this subversive 
movement in its tracks. 

Hence, the purpose of this brief is to ac- 
quaint the American people with what com- 
munism really is—not by way of objective 
interpretation but essentially by letting 
communism speak for itself through its offi- 
cial spokesmen in their authoritative texts: 

The Communist Manifesto (C. M.)?, Marx 
and Engels. 

State and Revolution (S. R.), Lenin. 

“‘Left Wing’ Communism: An Infantile 
Disorder” (L. W.), Lenin. 

Foundations of Leninism (F. L.), Stalin. 

Problems of Leninism (P. L.), Stalin. 

“History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union” (8. H.) (Bolsheviks) author- 
ized by the Central Committee of the C. P. S. 
U. (B), edited by a Commission of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the C. P. S. U. (B) and 
edited by a Commission of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C. P. S. U. (B) and published 
by International Publishers Co., Inc. (Copy- 
right 1939; published 1938). 

The Communist Manifesto (36 pages— 
price 10 cents) was published in 1848—but it 
became and is the Old Testament of and for 
all Communists. It states the basic theory 
of communism. 

Lenin implemented the theory of Marx 
into actual revolution and (1917) his two 
books became the new testament of and for 
all Communists. (For extended reading see 
Lenin’s Collected Works—some 60 volumes.) 

Stalin in his two basic volumes has ex- 
tended the “theory” of Marx and practices 
of Lenin into the present practical applica- 
tion that now controls the thoughts and 
actions of 800,000,000 people of the world. 

The History is a short course—required 
reading for all Communists; has been trans- 
lated into some 200 languages and dialects. 
From time to time in new editions as histori- 
cal materialism may require, the facts of 
history are changed or obliterated. It is the 


the United States or who advocates Marxism- 
Leninism; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy «f this report be sent 
to all State and local bar associations in the 
United States for the information of the 
members thereof. 


RESOLUTION III 


Be it resolved, That the American Bar As- 
sociation recommend that all State and local 
bar associations or appropriate authorities 
immediately commence disciplinary actions 
of disbarment of all lawyers who are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party of the United 
States or who advocate Marxism-Leninism 
(Adopted by House of Delegates, ABA, Feb- 
ruary 1951). 

*For the sake of brevity the initials of 
these books will be used in this brief. 
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party bible and replaces the necessity of 
reading the Old and New Testament. 


THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO (1848)-——-THE 
THEORY OR PHILOSOPHY OF MARX AND 
ENGELS 


Seizure of power and retention of power 
throughout the world by the proletariat ® is 
only a matter of time. The establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat is in- 
evitable. 

“The theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in one single sentence: Abolition 
of private property.” 

“And the abolition of this state of things 
is called by the bourgeois, abolition of indi- 
viduality and freedom. And rightly so. The 
abolition of bourgeois individuality, bour- 
geois independence, and bourgeois freedom 
is undoubtedly aimed at.” 

“In a word, you reproach us with intend- 
ing to do away with your property. Precisely 
so; that is just what we intend.” 

“The charges against communism made 
from a religious, a philosophical, and, gen- 
erally, from an ideological standpoint, are 
not deserving of serious examination.” 

“The proletariat will use its political su- 
premacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from 
the bourgeoisie, to centralize all instruments 
of production in the hands of the state, i. e., 
of the proletariat organized as the ruling 
class.” 

The maniesto then lays down 10 prelimi- 
nary steps to be attained before the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat takes over. 

1, Abolition of property in land and appli- 
cation of all rents of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income 
tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
grants and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the state, by means of a national bank with 
state capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of commu- 
nication and transport in the hands of the 
state. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the State; the bring- 
ing into cultivation of waste lands, and the 
improvement of the soil generally in accord- 
ance with a common plan. 

8. Equal obligation of all to work. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manu- 
facturing industries; gradual abolition of the 
distinction between town and country, by 
a more equable distribution of the population 
over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in pub- 
lic schools. Abolition of child factory labor 
in its present form. Combination of edu- 
cation with industrial production, etc. 

The final paragraph of the manifesto: 

The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social conditions. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a Com- 
munist revolutior. The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win. 


REVOLUTION—-FORCE AND VIOLENCE 


Is the dictatorship of the proletariat to 
come into power by revolution in the sense 
of a peaceful political or economic change 
within the framework of any government, or 
does revolution mean force and violence? 

We have already said above and shall show 
more fully later that the teaching of Marx 
and Engels regarding the inevitability of a 


» 

* As defined by the authors: (1) We are all 
“bourgeois”; (2) we are now living in the 
epoch of imperialism; (3) “peasants” are 
human beings as distinguished from “boure- 
geois,” “workers,” and “intelligentsia.” 
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violent revolution refers to the 


withering 
general rule, only through violent revolu- 
tion. * * * The necessity of systemati- 
cally fostering among the masses this point 
of view about violent revolution lies at the 
root of the whole of Marx's and Engels’ teach- 
ing. 

The replacement of the bourgeois by the 
proletarian state is impossible without i. vio- 
lent revolution (Lenin, 8S. H. 19-20). 

It is clear that the liberation of the op- 
pressed class is impossible not only without 
a violent revolution, but also without the 
destruction of the apparatus of state power. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
most determined and the most ruthless war 
waged by the new class against the * * * 
enemy * * * the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is necessary, and victory over the 
bourgeoisie is impossible, without a long, 
stubborn and desperate war of life and 
death, a war which requires perseverance, 
discipline, firmness, inflexibility, and unity 
of will” (Lenin, L. W. 9). 

“It follows that for revolution it is essen- 
tial, first, that a majority of the workers (or 
at least a majority of the class-conscious, 
thinking, politically active workers) should 
fulty understand the necessity for revolution 
and be ready to sacrifice their lives for it; 
secondly, that the ruling classes be in a 
state of tal crisis * * * and 
makes it possible for the revolutionaries to 
overthrow it rapidly” (Lenin, L. W. 65). 

Stalin confirms: 

“Can such a radical transformation of the 
old bourgeois system of society be achieved 
without a violent revolution without the 
dictatorship of the proletariat? 

“Obviously not. To. think that such a 
revolution can be carried out peacefully with- 


be overthrown” (S. H. 168). 
Finally, as to the Marx, Engels, Lenin defi- 
nition of “Revolution” (Lenin is 


thoritative means and the 

is inevitably forced to maintain its suprem- 
acy by means of that fear which its arms 
inspire in the reactionaries. (Would the 
Paris Commune have lasted a single 
had it not relied on the authority of 
armed people against the bourgeoisie? 

we not, on the contrary, entitled to 

the Commune for not having made 

use of this authority?) And so; 


both because of its objective 


Soviet Republic, 
situation and because of the economic inter- 


ests of the capitalist class which was incor- 
porated in it, it could not do this because of 
ties and of international Onan- 

A conflict is inevitable, 

is the greatest difficulty of the Russian 


ware prove it also by military organiza- 
“Clear, one would think!” (Stalin, P. L. 


67.) 
Staiin quotes Lenin again on world rev- 
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ment throughout the world of the dictator- 
ship of the 

“The question of power is the fundamental 
question of revolution. The seizure of power 
is only the beginning. Therefore, the im- 


required to attain this end? At least three 
main tasks confronting the proletariat on the 
morrow of its victory must be fulfilled. They 
are: (a) to break the resistarice of the landed 
proprietors and capitalists now overthrown 
and by the revolution, and to 
liquidate every attempt they make to restore 
the power of capital; (b) to organize con- 
struction in such a way as will rally all toil- 
ers around the proletariat and prepare the 
way for the liquidation, the extinction of 
classes; (c) to arm the revolution and to or- 
ganize the army of the revolution for the 
struggle against the external enemy and for 
the struggie against imperialism. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat is 

order 


“It by no means follows that during the 
period of construction, the coercive side of 
the dictatorship has fallen away, or can fall 


they 
during the civil war period” (Stalin, P. L. 
27). 
“You will have to go through 15, 20 or 
even 50 of civil and international war” 
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of the proletariat can serve as this general 
staff. A working class without a revolution- 
ary is like an army without a general 
staff. The party is the military staff of the 
proletariat.” 

The disciplined party, says Lenin, will not 
enroll: 

“es © © every professor and student. 
* * © every sympathizer and striker 
(Lenin, F. L.). 

“Only the Soviet state organization can 
definitely destroy at one blow the old, 1. e., 
the bourgeois administrative and judicial 
apparatus” (Stalin, F. L.). 

“The Soviet power combines the legislative 
and executive functions in a single state 
body” (Stalin, F. L.). 

“It follows that the existence of factions 
is incomplete with party unity and with 
iron discipline * * * the parties of the 
Communist International * * * cannot 
afford to be liberal or to permit the forma- 
tion of factions. The party is synonymous 
with unity of will, which leaves no room for 
any factionalism or division of party control” 
(P. L.). 

The peasants, the largest class and the 
great majority of the people in Russia, are 
not part of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

The peasants, says Stalin, are the “prole- 
tariat’s greatest reserve power” (Stalin, 
F. L. 42). 

“Its quintessence (that is, of the dictator- 
ship—J. S.) lies in the organization and 
discipline of the advanced detachments of 
the toilers, of their vanguard, their sole 
leader, the proletariat” (Stalin, F. L. 26). 

“Now we must consider the dictatorship 
of the proletariat from the point of view 
of its structure, of its mechanism, of the 
role and significance of the belts, the levers, 
and the directing force, the totality of which 
comprise the system of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and with the help of which 
the daily work of the dictatorship of the 
Sy yon is accomplished” (Sthlin, P. L. 

-) 

The organizations are: First, of all these 
are the workers’ trade-unions. They are not 
party organizations. They constitute a 
school of communism. They unite the 
masses of workers with their vanguard.” 

Secondly, we have the Soviets. The Soviets 
are mass organizations of al! the toilers of 
town end country. They are not party organ- 
izations. The Soviets’ unite the vast toiling 
masses with the proletarian vanguard. 

Thirdly, we have cocperative societies of all 
kinds, These are mass organizations of toil- 
ers, not party organizations. 

Fourthly, there is the Young Communist 
League. Not a party organization. 

Lastly, there is the party of the proletariat, 
its vanguard. The party’s strength lies in 
the fact that it draws into its ranks all the 
best elements of the proletariat from all the 
mass organizations of the proletariat. Its 
function is to combine the work of all the 
mass organizations of the proletariat, with- 
out exception, and to guide their activities 
toward a single goal, that of the emanicipa- 
tion of the proletariat. Only the vanguard of 
the proletariat, its party, is capable of com- 
bining and directing the work of the mass or- 
ganizations of the proletariat. Only the party 
Tins h eee only the party of the Com- 

is capable of fulfilling this role of 
chief leader in the system of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” (Stalin, P. L. 29 to 32.) 


“The party realizes the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. “The party is the direct govern- 
ing vanguard of the proletariat; it is the 
leader’ (Lenin). In this sense the party takes 
power, the party governs the country” (Stal- 
in, P. L.). 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat must 
not be contrasted with the leadership (the 
‘dictatorship’) of the party. It is inadmis- 
sible because the leadership of the party is 
the principal thing in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat” (Stalin, P. L. 45). 

“Here in the Soviet Union, in the land of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the fact 
that not a single important political or organ- 
izational question is decided by our Soviet 
and other mass organizations without direc- 
tion from the party must be regarded as the 
highest expression of the leading role of the 
party. In this sense it could be said that the 
dicta of the proletariat is in essence 
the ‘dictatorship’ of its vanguard, the ‘dicta- 
torship’ of its party, as the main guiding 
force of the proletariat” (Stalin, P. L. 34). 

“*The political party can organize only a 
minority of the class in the same way as the 
really class conscious workers in capitalist 
society can represent only a minority of all 
the workers. That is why we must admit that 
only this class conscious minority can lead 
the broad masses of the workers’ (Collected 
Works, vol. XXV, p. 347, Russian edition)” 
(Stalin, P. L. 35). 

The Short History in its “Conclusion” 
states: 

“The history of the party teaches us that 
to leave the proletariat without such a party 
means to leave it without revolutionary 
leadership; and to leave it without revolu- 
tionary leadership means to ruin the cause 
of the proletarian revolution. 

“The history of the party teaches us that 
the ordinary Social-Democratic Party of the 
West-European type, brought up under con- 
ditions of civil peace, trailing in the wake 
of the opportunists, dreaming of ‘social re- 
forms,’ and dreading social revolution, can- 
not be such a party. 

“The history of the party teaches us that 
oniy a party of the new type, a Marxist- 
Leninist party, a party of social revolution, 
a@ party capable oi preparing the proletariat 
for decisive battles against the bourgeoisie 
and of organizing the victory of the prole- 
tarian revolution, can be such a party. 

“The Bolshevik Party in the U. S. S. R. 
is such a party” (S. H. 353). 

“* * * jn the Soviet Union the Bol- 
shevik Party and the State are inseparable” 
(S. H. 285). 

Comment: 

(a) Executive, legislative, and judicial 
power is confined to the party. Actually 
it is confined to 10 men who having seized 
power retain it. There is no majority rule. 
There is Government only by and from a 
select few of the minority—the Politburo. 

(b) When Lenin seized power from the 
people who overthrew the Czar in 1917 the 
Bolshevik Party membership did not exceed 
40,000 or 45,000. 

In the February 1951 meetings of the 
American Bar Association, when the house of 
delegates was considering the resolution to 
authorize this document a delegate sug- 
gested that he had looked up the definition 
of Bolshevik, and it meant the majority. 
It does. 

Bolshevik—majority. 

Menshevik—minority. 

By force and violence the Lenin-Stalin 
Party became the majority and liquidated 
the minority—the Mensheviks. 

The first all-Russian Congress of Soviets 
met June 3 (16) 1917. The Bolsheviks had 
100 delegates. The Mensheviks, Social- 
Democrats, and others 700 or 800 delegates 
(8. H. 192). 

The Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik 


met secretly July 26 to August 3, 1917. “At 
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that time the party had a membership of 
about 240,000” (S. H. 195-6). 

(N. B. Of those present only the names 
of Comrades Stalin and Molotov are names 
now extant.) 

The* seventh congress opened March 6, 
1918. “This was the first congress held after 
our party had taken power * * * the 
membership ut this time was not less than 
270,000" (S. H. 218). However, the delegates 
represented only 145,000 party members (id). 

The eighth congress met in March 1919. It 
represented 313,766 party members (8S. H. 
232). 

The ninth congress met in March 1920, 
611,978 party members (S. H. 254). 

“In March 1922, the party held its eleventh 
congress. It was attended by 522 voting 
delegates, representing 522,000 party mem- 
bers. The reduction in the membership was 
due to the party purge which had already 
begu..” (S. H. 260). 

“The party is strengthened by purging it- 
self of opportunist elements” (F. L. 118). 

In April 1923, the party held its twelfth 
congress, 386,000 party members (S. H. 262). 

In May 1924, the party held its thirteenth 
congress, 733,881 party members. 

“The marked increase in membership * * * 
was due to the admission of some 250,000 
new members under the Lenin enrollment” 
(8. H. 269). 

Lenin died January 21, 1924. 

Stalin’s vow: 

“We vow to you, Comrade Lenin, that we 
will not spare our lives to strengthen and ex- 
tend the union of toilers to the whole world” 
(8S. H. 269). 

The fourteenth congress opened in Decem- 
ber 1925, 643,000 party members. 

“The reduction was due to a partial purge, 
a purge of the party organizations in univer- 
sities and offices to which anti-party ele- 
ments had gained entrance” (S. H. 276). 

The fifteenth congress met in December 
1927. Im October preceding “* * * 1724,- 
000 party members voted for the policy of the 
Central Committee; 4,000, or less than 1 per- 
cent for the block of Trotskyites and Zinov- 
ievites” (S. H. 285). Zinoviev (later liqui- 
dated) and Trotsky, formerly commander in 
chief of the Red army, and “the chief insti- 
gator and ringleader of this gang of assassins 
and spies was Judas Trotsky” (S. H. 327), 
were expelled. 

The sixteenth congress met June 26, 1930— 
1,260,874 party members (S. H. 320). 

The seventeenth congress met in January 
1934—1,874,488 party members (S. H. 320). 

Apparently as far as the “History” is con- 
cerned it was not necessary to meet again. 
However, it did meet in March, 1939. 

“One cannot but recall Lenin’s golden 
words uttered at the Eleventh Congress of 
our party: ‘Among the masses of the peo- 
ple, we (Communists—J. S.) are but drops 
in the ocean.’” (Stalin P. L. 59). 

Thus the word “Bolshevik"—now 
Party” means the “Majority”--; 
nority” holding control by 

(a) “Firm discipline” (S. H. 42). 

(b) “The finest members of the class” 
(S. H. 48). 

(c)“ Democratic centralism”—Government 
from the top down.—"“the subordination of 
lower party bodies to higher party bodies.” 
(S. HB. 49, 89). 

(ad) The “purge”: “Condemnation of all 
the opposition groups” (S. H. 264). 

“This resistance to the party policy was 
one more reminder that the party needed 
to be purged of unstable elements. Accord- 
ingly, the Central Committee in 1921 or- 
ganized a party purge, which helped to con- 
siderably strengthen the party. Lenin 
advised that the party be thoroughly 
cleansed ‘of rascals, bureaucrats, dishonest 
or wavering Communists, and of Menshe- 
viks who have repainted their ficade’ but 
who have remained Mensheviks at heart” 
(S. H. 259). 
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“Marx splendidly grasped this essence of 
capitalist democracy, when, in analyzing the 
experience of the Commune, he said that 
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Most of us will probably agree that our 
political Old Testament is the Declaration 
of Independence: . 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed” 


be 

Our New Testament is the Constitution of 
the United States: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America” (preamble). 

In contrast, note the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the Communist Party of the 
United States: ~ 

“The Communist Party of the United 
States is the political party of the American 
working class, basing itself upon the prin- 
ciples of scientific socialism, Marxism-Len- 
inism.” 

The application for party membership 
when in use contained the preamble. 

The membership card of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America un- 
der “Rights and duties of party members” 
did provide that the members shall “strive 
to master the program and policies of the 
party, the principles of Marxism-Leninism.” 

To make it more difficult to prove that Mr. 
X is a member the membership cards have 
been abolished; the membership list is “un- 
derground.” 

However, irrespective of what the body of 
the constitution of the Communist Party of 
the United States may seem to say, the mem- 
bers must endorse and absorb the dialectic 
“principles of scientific socialism, Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

WHAT IS MARXISM? 

Lenin defines it: 

“A Marxist is one who extends the accept- 
ance of class struggle to the acceptance of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat” (Lenin, 
8. R. 31). 

WHAT IS LENINISM? 

Stalin defines it. 

“Leninism is Marxism in the epoch of im- 
perialism and of the proletarian revolution, 
or, to -be more exact, Leninism is the theory 
and tactics of the proletarian revolution in 
general, and the theory and tactics of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in particular” 
(Stalin, F. L.). 

“Leninism is a school of theory'and prac- 
tice which trains a special type of worker 
for the party and the state and creates a spe- 
cial Leninist style. What are the special 
features: (a) the wide outlook of the Rus- 
sian revolutionist and (b) American prac- 
ticality.” 

“Only a party which has mastered the 
Marxist-Leninist theory can confidently ad- 
vance and lead the working class forward. 
The Marxist-Leninist theory is the science 
of the development of society, the science 
of the working-class movement, the science 
of the proletarian revolution, the science of 
=e of a Communist society” (S. H. 
WHAT IS THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT? 

Stalin defines it: . . 

“To put it briefly, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is the domination of the prole- 
tariat over the bourgeoisie, 


U. 8S. 8. R., the answer is that little need be 
said. Its constitution is camouflage for the 
unwary. 

The U.S. S. R. is governed under that con- 
stitution precisely as directed by Stalin and 
the Politburo. We need pay no more atten- 
tion to that constitution than does the par- 
ty’s own Short History. 

The Eighth Congress of the Soviets (not 
the Party) adopted a new constitution in No- 
vember 1930 (S. H. 341-6). 

“The Soviet Country thus acquired a new 
constitution a constitution embodying the 
victory of socialism and workers’ and peas- 
ants’ democracy” (S. H. 346). 

In the Short History, the word party refer- 
ring to the Bolshevik Party is always spelled 
with a capital “P.” The word “democracy” 
is spelled with the lower case “d.” Dealing 
with historical materialism the spelling is 
significant. To the Communist, democracy 
is a front for capitalism and with the small 
“da” it is purged. The party with a capital 
“P” is power—power over and destructive of 
democracy. 

No matter the language used in the body 
of the constitution of the Communist Party 
of the United States, to assert the claim 
that it is a political party the member must 
accept the doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. 

You may now understand why the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has resolved to expel 
and recommends the disbarment of all law- 
yers who are members of the Communist 
Party of the United States, or who advocate 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The advocate of Marxism-Leninism, 
whether or not a party member, is a Com- 
munist and as such must believe in the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. He must and 
does, no matter what he says, believe in the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence. He has ceased to be an American. 

The Communist Party of the United States 
is not a political party. 

It is dominated by Moscow and exists above 
or below ground awaiting the day of the 
Revolution. 

Perhaps before closing we should “explain” 
another confusing term—“dialectical mate- 
rialism.” 

The Short History devotes pages 105 to 
131, inclusive, in explanation of “dialectical 
and historical materialism” and uses words 
only to make other words more confusing. 
However, being material, if not scientific, 
we proceed: 

In life and time there is neither God nor 
truth. 

Pacts are what you make them; if they 
qualify “in the market place,” that is the 
truth for today. Tomorrow it may be a dif- 
ferent market piace and an entirely different 
truth. 

Two and two do not make four if the leader 
determines the answer is three or five. 

Being materialists the truth is what those 
in power say it is. 

In history facts, dates, individuals, groups, 
ideas, and reasons are changed to fit the 
present occasion; and in the next publication 
realined to meet the then present occasion. 

Obtain Orwell’s “1984” from your library or 
book seller. Read it and compare it with the 
stated plans that Marx, Lenin, and Stalin 
have for us, 

But with each set of changing truths, re- 
member that the fact finders have their vi- 
sion fixed on the terminus of the long road 
ahead—the ultimate goal—the dictatorship 
of the proletariat “all over the world.” 

The writers of this brief enjoy the follow- 
ing tion from Lenin above all others: 

“We want the Socialist revolution with 
human nature as it is now, with human na- 
ture that cannot do without subordination, 
control, and ‘managers.’ But if there is 
subordination, it must be to the armed vane 

to the t” (Lenin, 8. R.). 

Perhaps that is why “in Russia we abol- 

ished the bourgeoisie legal bar, but it is 
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returning in the guise of Soviet legal de- 
fenders” (L. W.). 


CONCLUSION 


Adolf Hitler in Mein Kampf told the world 
precisely what he was going to do. Nobody 
believed him until he did exactly what he 
said he was going to do. Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin are just as frank. “Clear, 
one would think,” says Mr. Stalin (P. L.). 
And Stalin is doing precisely as they and 
he have spelled out the words. 

Since the Communist Party of the United 
States is an integral part of the conspira- 
torial whole of communism, it is not a 
political party in any conceivable sense of 
that expression.‘ 


While all members of the Communist 


‘Party of the United States are Communist 


conspirators, all Communist conspirators 
are not members of the Communist Party. 
The most important, dangerous, and influ- 
ential Communists or fellow travelers may 
be forbidden by their leaders to hold official 
membership in the party. They may and do 
have special work to do (cf. Hiss, White, and 
the like). 

The safety of constitutional freedom in 
the United States demands, first, an exposure 
of Communist tenets and objectives—Marx- 
ism-Leninism—and, secondly, resistance to 
the advancement of their principles and the 
promotion of these objectives by any per- 
son, party, group, or organization. 

Communism, Marxism-Leninism—estab- 
lishment of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, is definitely not a reform movement 
to make mankind happier, more prosperous, 
and free. It is a system which destroys free- 
dom and establishes the complete slavery 
of all who are subject to it. Violence— 
force—is the only law it recognizes: Violence 
to obtain power and force to retain it. 

Under the thesis of the Communist 
writers, supra, the individual will have lost 
both his liberty and his property. His very 
life hangs precariously on the whim of the 
dictator. 

It was precisely to protect these three basic 
rights that the American constitutional con- 
cept was established by the founding fathers. 
The avowed purpose of communism is to de- 
stroy by force all that our constitutional 
system was designed to protect. 

How can anyone after reading the official 
Communist writers, seriously contend that 
the Communist movement is a legal or con- 
stitutional project in the United States— 
where our Federal Constitution and that of 
all the States expressly calls for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, and property. 

While they are ridiculing our courts, ex- 
citing and inflaming our “minority groups,” 
infiltrating Government departments, labor 
unions, schools, the press, movies, and radio, 
you may depend upon the Communist con- 
spirators to promote socialism and socialistic 
enterprises with their whole heart and to the 
full extent of their extensive resources. 
Pointing as they are toward the all-powerful 
state, they may be depended upon to sup- 
port the increased domain of government 
in business, in credit, in transportation, in 
communication, in housing and power proj- 
ects. If these socialistic enterprises were 
not conducive to the advancement of the 
Communist cause, the Communists would 
not support them—but they always do. 

The conflict between communism and the 
American Republic is a conflict of basic ideas. 
It is a war of faith and freedom against 
despair and despotism. The American con- 
stitutional system was, as James Madison 
said, staked upon our faith in the capacity of 


*Dowd’s case (339 U. S. 382; 94 L. ed. 
025, 956); Schneiderman vy. U. S. (330 U. 8. 
118; 87 L. ed. 1796); U. S. v. Dennis (183 Fed. 
(2d) 201); U. S. v. Dennis (U. 8S. Advance 
Sheets, June 1951); Martin v. Law Society of 
British Columbia (3 Dom. L. rep. 173). 
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mankind for self-government. Our Govern- 


Him who created them. 
governmental coercions 
ate on the periphery of 


eccentric few w 
to control <aieeaiiien 


Houses at once—a new pay raise for the 
armed services based on the rise in the cost 
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hold back this restless, dangerous Commu- 
nist lake. 

We can turn our telescope on Korea. We 
see one of the finest armies that ever existed 


wherever it attempts to surge forth. 

We can turn our telescope to Indochina. 
There we see the traditionally fine French 
soldiers fighting their bitter and bloody battle 
against another part of the Communist lake. 

We can turn to Western Europe. There we 
see the biggest united effort of all—a total 
of 12 nations in the North Atlantic Treaty 

tion building a network of dams in 
economic, cultural, and military fields to pre- 
serve the cradle of western civilization against 
the major threat of the Red flood. 

Are we going to succeed in this mighty 
effort in defense of freedom? Are we building 
fast enough and strong enough so that the 
Red lake wil! be contained—so that it will 
not break through and have to be drained 
in blood? — 

The next few years may provide the 
answer. 

And that brings us to the purpose of this 
meeting tonight. That brings us to agricul- 
ture and its role in defense—and to the mo- 
bilization committees and your role in 
defense. 

It is hardly necessary to say that agricul- 
ture has an important part to play in the 
defense picture—in the military aspect and 
in all other aspects. 

Preparedness is not merely steel and man- 


is also food and fiber. 

Neither war nor peace can be won without 
food and fiber. 

American food and fiber are both muscle 
and hope. 

It is the great good fortune of this Nation 
that we have a strong and healthy agricul- 
ture, 

Only about one working person out of 
eight in the United States is actually en- 
gaged in farming. -The other seven have 
been released from the need to cultivate the 
land—-released by the productivity of our 
for work in manufacturing, min- 

tion and other industries. 


great deal about the alleged advantage in 


numbers alone it is perfectly 
true. The Soviet Union and its puppet states 


world, This is immense manpower. It im- 
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duce the Soviet bloc in terms of industrial 
output by about three to one. We in this 
country produce about as much industrial 
output as all the rest of the world combined. 

Let us never forget that without an effi- 
cient agriculture which has released seven- 
eighths of our manpower from the need to 
cultivate the soil, we could not have the in- 
dustrial or the military might that we pos- 
sess today. 

Nor is this all. The fact that we produce 
an abundance of food helps to make Amer- 
ican labor the most efficient labor in the 
world. It helps make the American fighting 
man the best all-around fighting man in the 
world. 

The fact that we produce an abundance of 
fiber is also vital. This year, as you well 
know, farmers were asked to increase their 
acreage of cotton by more than 50 percent— 
and I want to congratulate farmers and the 
mobilization committees on the way they 
went over the top. 

There were very good reasons why the Na- 
tion needed this big increase in cotton pro- 
duction. Cotton is a war crop. It is used to 
make light, strong, weather-resistant and 
water-repellent fabrics, yarns and thread. It 
is used in airplane and balloon fabrics apd 
parachute cloth. It is used for tenting and 
for clothing the Armed Forces. And cot- 
ton linters are used in making smokeless 
powder, plastics and photographic film. A 
bale of cotton linters provides enough smoke- 
less powder for 100,000 rounds of rifle ammu- 
nition, over 20,000 rounds of machine gun 
ammunition, 2,700 antiaircraft shells, or 85 
rounds of heavy tank ammunition. 

These facts are all part of the whole pic- 
ture of agriculture’s role in defense. 

Our agriculture, as I have already said, is 
strong and productive. Farmers are geared 
up to the job of producing a good 50 percent 
more per man-hour than they did before 
World War II. We are producing this year 
a@ third more food and fiber than we did in 
1940—with fewer people in agriculture and 
only about the same acreage in cultivation. 

There are a good many reasons behind the 
ability of our agriculture to produce more. 
Farmers have put back into their business a 
large share of the income they have earned 
in the past 10 years. In 1940 American 
farmers used about $5,000,000,000 worth of 
equipment. This year, they are using $17,- 
500,000,000 worth of equipment. Even al- 
lowing for price increases, agriculture is now 
using two and a half times as much farm 
equipment as it did in 1940. 

This has a great deal of meaning as a fac- 
tor in farming efficiency. It means that a 
man can do his field work when conditions 
are right. He can finish plowing when other- 
wise he would be caught by a rathy spell. 
More often now, he can get the weeds out 
of the fields before they do too much damage. 
He can harvest his crops faster and more 
conveniently. 

Another big factor in farming efficiency 
is the immense progress that has been made 
in bringing electric into rural re- 
gions. Nearly 9 out of 10 farms throughout 
the country now have power line service— 
back in 1935 when the REA was started the 
reverse was true, nearly 9 out of 10 farms 
did not have power line service. 

In the past few years farmers have im- 
proved their buildings and fences. Many 
have invested in higher quality livestock 
and in improved varieties of seed. With the 
aid of the soil conservation programs, many 
farmers have adopted practices and systems 
which maintain or improve the soil and in- 
crease yields. 

Another factor of great importance in to- 
day’s production is the increased use of fer- 
tilizer, and more efficient application of fer- 
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tilizer. Back in 1940 farmers used about 
1,800,000 tons of plant nutrients in the form 
of commercial fertilizers. This year they are 
using nearly 5,000,000 tons. 

Since the end of World War II, several im- 
portant new insecticides and other chemi- 
cals used in farm production have become 
generally available. 

These are statements that apply to the 
country as a whole. But I am entirely sin- 
cere in saying that I don’t think any sec- 
tion of the country has made as much agri- 


cultural progress in recent years as the 
South. 


You have diversified your production. 
You have expanded your livestock indus- 





You have increased mechanization. 

You have improved your pastures. 

You have proved that the old belief that 
the South had poor soils is just a myth. 
On the contrary, given proper nutrients and 
wisely used, your soils compare very well 
with those of any part of the country. Corn 
yields in the South have gone up 75 percent 
in the past 5 years. 

These changes are reflected in the general 
condition of your agriculture. 

The proportion of farms operated by ten- 
ant-croppers has sharply declined. 

Ownership has increased, and many other 
farmers who are not cwners have become 
independent tenants. 

I venture to say that the greatest gains 
in the country in the level of living of farm- 
operators are being made in the South. 

The South has used to great advantage 
the programs for price support conservation, 
electrification, and agricultural credit. These 
programs were brought into existence by 
cooperation and mutual understanding on 
the part of people in all walks of life and 
from all parts of the country. 

All this has shown up in the production 
records that are being established this year. 
In all sincerity I congratulate the farmers 
of the South on the very good job they 
are doing. 

Now what does all this progress mean? 
Does it mean that we can slow up—that we 
can coast along for a while? 

Not if we want to play our full role in 
the defense of freedom. 

This year’s farm production is setting a 
new all-time record. But next year we will 
want to push the record even higher. I'm 
talking now about over-all production, not 
about any one crop. 

The Department will do its best to pro- 
vide the information farmers will need as 
they plan their operations. 

Already we have announced guides for 
wheat and other fall-seeded crops. 

The national wheat goal is a little higher 
than this year’s planted acreage. Although 
wheat is not one of your big crops, I might 
mention that in Alabama the goal calls for 
a 36-percent increase over this year’s indi- 
cated acreage. 

The goal for oats in Alabama calls for 
an increase of 59 percent over this year's 
indicated acreage. 

For winter vegetables, the national acre- 
age suggested is about 6 percent more than 
the 1951 acreage. 

Goals for spring-seeded crops will be an- 
nounced later this fall. 

To assure adequate supplies of feed grains 
we have just recently announced a higher 
level of support price on 1952 crop oats, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums. 

So the immediate future is not going to 
relax the pressure on agriculture. On the 
contrary, the pressure is increasing—and I 
would say that the pressure on the mobiliza- 
tion committees particularly is going to in- 
crease. 

Agricultural productivity depends more 
than ever before on machinery, fuel, rubber, 
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are made in part from scarce or critical 
terials, which are harder to 

We need adequate supplies of farm 
chinery, together with essential 
to relieve in part the growing manpower 
shortage. Without the machinery and parts 
agriculture needs, production would be badly 
hand 


Fortunately, the rate at which farm 1a- 
echinery was produced during the firs: 6 
months of this year set an all-time record. 
But for the current quarter of the year, pro- 
duction fell to about the level reached in 
1949. And in the fourth quarter of this 
year, we expect a drop to 
of the 1949 level, On the 
percent more 
more parts than 

As matters stand right now, farmers in 
general still seem to have a fairly adequate 
supply of machinery on hand. But some 
farmers don’t. And some items of farm 


machinery are scarcer than others, for ex- 
ample, cotton pickers, crawler tractors, and 
crawler-tractor repair parts. 
What worries us, therefore, is not so much 
the present supply situation as the down- 
machinery 


supplies when they wanted them; but where 
these problems were brought to attention, 
measures were taken to meet such scattered 
shortages. 

One of our biggest headaches, however, is 
the fertilizer situation. 

Increased and more efficient use of fer- 


in the form of commercial fertilizers, com- 
pared with about 1,800,000 tons back in 1940, 


By urging and exampie you can help farm- 
ers to use their equipment and supplies 
more effectively. 

You guide them on production needs and 


gation even harder, longer, more intensely 
than ever. 

I have complete confidence in you. I know 
that you will continue to do your part. 


Death of Sole Surviving Wisconsin 
Veteran of Civil War 


. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, September 29, the sole surviving 


might endure amidst the great crises of its 
history. It is comparatively easy for us of 
1951 to forget the sacrifices of Gettysburg, 
or Antietam, or for that matter the sacri- 


Wilcox, we summon up these endearing, in- 

memories. We honor all of the men 
in Blue who with but five exceptions have 
now gone on to greater glory. We wish for 
these remaining veterans and for their sur- 
vivors many more years of continued life. 
We pledge to them remembrance of the great 
deeds which they and their comrades per- 
formed. We are grateful indeed for these 
men in Blue who bequeathed for us a Re- 
public intact and unimpaired. 

We of the North honor, too, the heroes in 
Gray who fought so well, so long, and so de- 
votedly for their convictions and principles. 
Fortunately, we of America are one today. 
Fortunately, we have never gone the way of 
Europe with its divided, quarre states, 
and for this we should be eternally thankful. 

And 80, I say for Wisconsin: Hail and fare- 
well, Lansing Wilcox, God bless and rest your 
eternal soul. May the ideals of you and 


[Prom the Milwaukee Journal of September 
80, 1951) 
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four allied orders of the GAR would continue 
in the event of the death of Wilcox. 

The groups are the Women's Relief Corps 
(the official auxiliary of the GAR), the Sons 
of Union Veterans and its auxiliary, the 
Daughters of Union Veterans, and the Ladies 
of the GAR. 


REUNION HERE SAVED GAR 


When Gen. John A. Logan, national com- 
mander of the GAR, proclaimed the first na- 
tional Memorial Day in 1868, he wrote: : 

“Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, 
no ravages of time, testify to the present or 
coming generations thet we have forgotten 
the cost of a free and undivided republic.” 

Today the ravages of time against which 
General Logan warned have all but destroyed 
the great organization of the boys in blue, 
the army of comrades once more than 400,000 


Wisconsin has long had a special interest 
in the Grand Army of the Republic. This 
State was in the vanguard of the organiza- 
tion’s founders 85 years ago. A Wisconsin 
reunion is credited with saving the organi- 
gation from extinction in 1880, and the city 
of Milwaukee was the site of great national 
encampments in 1889 and 1923. 

As a national organization the Grand Army 
of the Republic has now virtually ceased to 
exist. The last national encampment was 
held in Indianapolis in 1949, with only six 
members attending. They ranged in age 
from 100 to 108. All were deaf; one was 
blind. Nurses and military police -pushed 
them around the city in wheelchairs. Then 
they voted to discontinue their national en- 
campments. The man they elected as their 
final national commander, Theodore A. Pen- 
land, died September 13, 1950, in Vancouver, 
Wash. He was 101. 


FIRST GAR POST FOUNDED IN 1866 


The men of the Union Army formed their 
first comradeship in battles now famed in 
American history—Gettysburg, Antietam, 
Vicks around “the watch fires of a 
hundred circling camps” which Julia Ward 
Howe immortalized in song. The national 

which was to perpetuate this 
comradeship was founded on April 6, 1866, 
when a handful of Civil War veterans met 
at Decatur, Ill., and formed the first post of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The original promoters of the GAR move- 
ment were Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson and 
the Reverend William J. Rutledge, surgeon 
and chaplain of the Fourteenth Illinois In- 
fantry, who had shared a tent during the 
war, 

Wisconsin was quick to join this move- 
ment. A soldiers and sailors’ league at Madi- 
son, headed by Gen. James K. Proudfit, re- 
organized itself into a GAR post almost im- 
mediately after Illinois started the move- 
ment rolling. The first Wisconsin GAR en- 
campment was held in Madison June 7, 1866, 
and Proudfit was elected State commander. 


STATE LED NATION 


The Wisconsin GAR department was actu- 
ally the first State organization in the Na- 
tion. The Illinois department was organ- 
ized July 12, 1866, more than a month later. 
However, since the movement originated in 
Tilinois, Wisconsin was content to accept 
second rank, marching directly behind Illi- 
nois in parades. 

The Madison GAR post was chartered June 
10, 1866. It was named after Cassius Fair- 
child, a colonel of the Sixteenth Wisconsin 
infantry, and later renamed after Lucius 

d, a@ charter member who died in 


ONE POST HAD 600 “Boys” 

Other Wisconsin posts organized in 1866, 
the first year of GAR history, were Ripon, or- 
ganized June 13; Mazomanie, June 14; Green- 
bush, June 28; Ahnapee, June 29, and Mil- 
waukee’s Phil Sheridan Post, July 31. 

Milwaukee posts organized later were 
named after Gen. John Sedgwick, Robert 
Mueller, Robert Chivas, E. B. Wolcott, and 
George C. Drake. Two other city posts were 
called the Veteran and Rank and File Posts. 
The Walcott Post, organized January 5, was 
given the coveted No. 1 by the State or- 
ganizat.on after the older Madison Post had 
allowed its organization to slump temporar- 
ily. The Wolcott Post at its peak had 600 
members. 


BERLIN POST FORMED CORE OF REVIVAL MOVE 


The first 4 years of GAR history were filled 
with great enthusiasm. In the State of Illi- 
nois alone 330 posts were organized before 
1870. But this early vigor was followed by 
a nationwide slump which saw the organiza- 
tion almost disband in its infant years. The 
period of 1866-77 was marked by an almost 
complete collapse. In its Illinois birthplace 
oniy 25 posts remained on the record books 
and only one of these, Rockford, was really 
active. 

Loyal Wisconsin veterans were alarmed by 
this decline. The slump was dramatized by 
a State encampment held at Berlin in Janu- 
ary 1879 attended by only 3 posts. Col- 
lapse of the GAR seemed inevitable. 

LETTER SOUNDED RALLY 

But. the Berlin Post formed the core of a 
revival movement. The Wisconsin Reunion 
Association was formed and an all-out effort 
was begun to revitalize the disbanded army. 
Letters went out to Union veterans asking 
them to gather together all their records 
and reminiscences of the war years and send 
them to State headquarters. The rallying 
cry read: 

“Comrades, attend to this at once or we 
shall not know whether you are dead, proud, 
or gone to Texas.” 

The association was a smashing success. 
It organized the great reunion held in Mil- 
waukee June 8, 1880, one of the biggest days 
in the history of the Civil War veterans’ 
movement. 


GENERAL GRANT A GUEST 


The 1880 Milwaukee reunion not only re- 
vived the GAR and probably saved it from 
extinction but also earned Milwaukee a great 
reputation for hospitality. The reunion 
brought 100,000 people to the 34-year-old 
city. Neither the hosts nor the guests had 
seen anything like this tumultuous celebra- 
tion. 

The 40,000 soldiers who attended, many of 
them not members of the GAR, encamped 
on North Point, a city of tents situated on 
what is now Lake Park. The city was elab- 
orately decorated with arches, flags, and 
miles of bunting. 

Gen. U. S. Grant, the ex-President, and 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan were the honored 
guests. Old Abe, the famed bald eagle mas- 
cot of the Eighth Wisconsin Infantry made 
one of his last public appearances at the re- 
union. A huge parade paced by soldiers car- 
rying their tattered battle flags rekindled 
the old spirit of comradeship. The reunion 
was called one of the greatest the boys in 
blue ever had. 


IN 1890, ORGANIZATION HAD 409,489 MEMJERS 


The Wisconsin revival was repeated all 
over the Nation. The year 1890 saw the GAR 
reach its all-time peak, with 409,489 mem- 
bers. (The Union Army had had a total 
roster of 2,213,365 soldiers. Wisconsin had 
sent 91,327 men off to fight in the war; 3,801 
were killed.) 

Milwaukee was also the site for the GAR’s 
national encampment in 1889. Gen. Wil- 
Mam Tecumseh Sherman made his last visit 
to the city on that occasion. A mock naval 
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battle staged on Lake between the 
reverrue cutters Michigan and Andy Johnson 
highlighted the celebration. 

The Wisconsin Veterans’ Home for Civil. 
War veterans, their wives and widows, was 
authorized at a State encampment held in 
Milwaukee in February 1887. The home was 
founded at the Greenwood Park Hotel near 
Waupaca and was later deeded to the State. 

FAIRCHILD ELECTED IN 1886 

The fifty-seventh national encampment of 
the GAR was also held in Milwaukee on Sep- 
tember 2-8, 1923. 

Wisconsin’s Gen. Lucius Fairchild, active 
in the organization almost from the begin- 
ning, was elected national GAR commander 
in 1886. Fairchild was remembered for a de- 
termined fight he waged at the 1890 encamp- 
ment, insisting that Negro posts be admitted 
to full fellowship in the GAR. 

The influence of the veterans’ movement 
in Wisconsin is shown by the fact that in 
the 35-year period after the Civil War all 
but two of the State's Governors were Civil 
War veterans. They were Fairchild, Wash- 


burn, Smith, Rusk, Hoard, Peck, Upham, and 
fchofield. 


DEMOCRACY IN RANKS 


Originally the GAR leadership was top- 
heavy with generals and colonels. An early 
resolution met this threat to a democratic 
organization by banning military titles and 
ordering that all members be known as 
comrade. An attempt to establish a sim- 
ple three-rank system within the GAR caused 
much resentment and was abandoned. 

The motto of the GAR was “fraternity, 
charity, and loyalty.” Its uniform was dark 
blue with a black slouch hat. The official 
badge was a bronze star hung from a strap 
and a ribbon flag. 


MEMORIAL DAY CONTRIBUTED BY GAR 

Memorial Day was one of the GAR’s great- 
est contributions to American traditions. It 
was founded as a result of a suggestion from 
a GAR soldier who was a native of Germany. 
He wrote Commander Logan in 1868 and told 
him of a German custom “to assemble in 
the springtime and scatter flowers upon the 
graves of the dead.” ; 

The GAR eagerly took up his suggestion 
and the day quickly took hold throughout 
the Nation. The observance was later ex- 
panded to include homage-to the dead of 
all the Nation’s wars, with veterans of the 
Seem TR and World Wars joining 


' 


TIME TOOK ITS TOLL 


By its original articles the GAR was in- 
tended to stay aloof from the storms of 
partisan politics. That was a difficult rule 
to live up to in a period of turbulent politi- 
cal developments. Many GAR historians 
speak critically of the GAR sallies into the 
field of politics from time to time, and most 
of them blame politics for the various slumps 
in prestige and membership which the army 
suffered at times in its long career. 

The tavages of time that Commander 
Logan spoke of were the GAR’s greatest 
enemy, however. From its peak of over 400,- 
000 members in 1890, the organization had 
slipped to 103,258 by 1920. The average age 
of its members even then was about 80. 

By 1921 Wisconsin had only 2,433 mem- 
bers in 158 posts. This was a sharp drop 
from the 13,987 members and 264 posts of 
1889, the peak year. 

From 1920 on, the offensive of time rolled 
faster. By 1930 the national enrollment had 
plunged to 21,080. In that 1 year, .6,000 
members of the Grand Army of the Republic 
died. 

In 1948 the national membership was 
down to 47. In 1949 it was 16. 

The Grand Army of the Republic is near- 
ing the grave. * 

But when the soldiers are dead the colors 
will be carried on by affiliated organizations. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Members 


Suppression of Information by 
Government Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
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SOURCE OF THE SICKNESS 
This stubborn insistence that the public 
business be conducted in private comes from 


@ coterie of quite able public servants who 


believe the burden of continuous responsive- 


view is by any means the whole picture. 
ness to popular reaction to official acts is in- 
tolerable. These men—and any savvy Wash- 
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tive order under which it was drafted was 
not rescinded and Mr. Truman, far from 
acknowledging error, castigated the press for 


its criticism of the plan. 
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Treaty Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


Admission of Spain to the North Atlantic 
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editorial on this 
+ om consent to have it printed in 


subject was published 
Mews-Post, and I ask 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


FREAR. Mr. President, I 
‘unanimous consent that there be printed 
Appendix of the Recorp the Wash- 
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voiced his own credo when he told the Senate 
that having initiated the criticism of Mr. 
Boyle for activities on behalf of an RFC 
loan applicant, he would insist that the same 
be applied to his own party and to 
an interesting story as to how the 
tor got Boyle onto the Wash- 
t now shared by Gabrielson. 
of Senator Wiliams’ insist- 

aspects of the affairs of James 
Pinnegan be investigated did Boyle and 
American Lithofold Corp. hit the head- 
es. 

Pinnegan is the former collector of internal 
Tevenue in St. Louis. Wr.iaMs, a member 
of the Senate Pinance Committee, has been 
insisting that improper activities on the part 
of politically-appointed tax collectors be in- 

ited. Early in the probe, the finger 
of suspicion pointed at certain activities in 


ead 
eg.is 
ie 


which Finnegan had been engaged. Finne- 
gan abruptly resigned his job when the heat 
began to come on. 


Shortly thereafter he was cleared by a 
Federal grand jury, but Senator WiruaMs 
charged that certain derogatory reports on 
Finnegan's conduct had been withheld from 
that grand jury. Federal Judge George 
Moore, of St. Louis, immediately impanelled 
@ new grand fury and when Witiams read 
in the Senate the file and docket numbers of 
certain field reports from internal revenue 
intelligence agents, the grand jury renewed 
its probe of Finnegan. 

One of those reports that had been lost 
somewhere in Washington detailed Finne- 
gan’s connection with American Lithofold, 
& printing firm from whom he had been get- 
ting legal fees. Investigation by the grand 
jury and by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch then 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the 
light of the widespread interest ex- 
pressed in the recent announcement 
that Canada might undertake the sea- 
way alone unless we hurry and pass the 
necessary legislation, I think an edi- 
torial in yesterday’s Washington Post 
might well be of general interest. I ask 
that this editorial entitled “St. Lawrence 
Seaway” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


President Truman and Prime Minister St. 
Laurent, of Canada, have put Congress in an 
embarrassing position with regard to the St. 
Lawrence project. Only 2 months ago the 
House Public Works Committee laid aside a 
measure authorizing United States partici- 
pation in the construction of the long- 
awaited seaway connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic. In the hearings and dis- 
cussion that preceded the vote it was fre- 
quently forecast that Canada would go ahead 
with the project alone if the United States 
was not ready to carry out its agreement of 
10 years ago. That warning was generally 
shrugged off as propaganda. Now Mr. St. 
Laurent has removed all doubt as to what 
his administration intends, and Mr. Truman 
has given his blessing to an all-Canadian 
seaway in the event that Congress continues 
to balk. As the channel proposed by Mr. St. 
Laurent would be built on the Canadian side 
of the river, it is assumed that no consent 
on the part of the United States would be 
required 


If Canada thus decides to go it alone, 
Americans will probably y the lion's 
share of the cost without acquiring the ad- 
vantages of joint ownersh‘p and control. 
Shipping on the St. Lawrence is predom- 
inantly in the hands of United States in- 
terests and will doubtless continue to be so. 
The importance of this shipping is being 
enhanced by the opening of vast iron ore 
deposits in Labrador and northern Quebec 
to supply steel mills in or near the Great 
Lakes cities. American interests might be 
left at a serious disadvantage if Canada, 
having put up the money and done the 
work, should exercise complete control over 
the fixing of rates on the waterway. The 
St. Lawrence might even become a bone of 
contention between the two countries in- 
stead of a bond of common interest between 


is to the effect that the two countries would 
proceed jointly in development of a $400,- 
000,000 hydroelectric power project near 
Massena, N. Y., even if the channel for 
Oceangoing vessels should become a Cana- 
dian project. New York State is eager to go 
ahead with the power development regard- 
less of the outcome of the seaway proposal. 
Congress could not stand in the way of such 
an arrangement without assuming a dog-in- 
the-manger attitude. 

In our opinion, Congress ought to resurvey 
the entire project with less of the section- 
alism that has so strongly influenced opin- 
ions in the past. Apparently a channel for 
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oceangoing vessels will link Detroit to the 
Atlantic a few years hence with or without 
the approval of Congress. Pressure would 
then be strong for a deep channel linking 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron to the 


sponsibility, the costs and the benefits. 


If Theodore Roosevelt Were Acting in 
Behalf of William Oatis 


,EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many people in this country who feel 
that its past history can be studied to 
advantage in light of some of the present 
day’s occurrences. This letter -from 
William Loeb, editor, Manchester Union- 
Leader, New Hampshire, is an excellent 
illustration. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
letter in the Recorp: . 


SepremBer 24, 1951. 
Congressman JoHN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Beamer: Looking over 
the letter of mine which you so kindly in- 
serted in the CoNncrEssiowatL Recorp, along 
with the editorial, brought to mind another 
incident, the inside story of which you might 
enjoy. It concerns the time the Kaiser sent 
the German fleet over to the coast of Vene- 
zuela to collect some debts owed by Vene- 
zuela to various German nationals. The 
American reaction to this violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine of that day was as follows: 

Back at the turn of the century when my 
father was a young man, he served as chief 
private secretary to Theodore Roosevelt at 
the time he was President of the United 


My father said, “President Roosevelt has 
asked me to call your attention, Mr. Am- 


to the German Embassy and told the Am- 
bassador the White House had been in- 


aehl 


Lith 


ES 
a 


necessary. 
With that, my father withdrew from the 
German Embassy. 


fleet had pulled up anchor and was moving 
out to sea. 

I thought this story might be of interest 
to you, in contrast to what happens nowa- 
days. This story is a bit of unpublished 
history 


Usual regards and best wishes. 


Income Tax on Rural Electric 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


electricity. During World War IT and 
since then “our farms have produced 
more than ever before, and the splendid 


Iowa Rurat E.ectric 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 24, 1951. 
TO Som eae 
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“Whereas the of tax treatment 
of contribution to capital by patrons will 
of 


to the income-tax status of cooperatives; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each Senator and Congress- 
man from Iowa.” 

Please consider this. 


Victory for the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

Vicrory ror THE SouTH 
Thanks to the fairness and courage of the 


decency over brutality—of honesty over the 
most vicious sort of wrongdoing and fraud. 
It is a grim warning that the old-fashioned 
and outrageous theory of law enforcement 
that “anything for sake of a conviction is all 
right” has no place in modern, enlightened 
society, and particularly in the South. 


ts 

charges of assault and battery. The sen- 
tences imposed are the maximum per 

prisonment and a $500 
fine. They should be compelled to serve 
every day and pay every dollar. 
The Commercial Appeal is proud of 
part it played in bringing their 
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45 miles per hour, but not to exceed 60 miles 
In 1946 


a 


It must be 
remembered that the train is constantly mov- 
ing, requiring instant knowledge of different 
connections covering thousands of post of- 
fices. The t of this system of 
distribution while mails are in transit is the 


destination. Advantage is taken of the best 
available connections, even to the ultimate 
in connections where mail is dispatched from 
one train to another train at a station where 
neither train stops. It is easy to visualize 
the delay if all the mail were sent to a cen- 
tral distributing point. The postal trans- 
portation service has thus earned by its effi- 
ciency the nickname “backbone of the postal 
service.” 

The needs of this type of service prevent 

normal work day. Train services and 


ent on the railroad schedule as is any engi- 
he is responsible 
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1935, when he wrote the 
General, Hon. James A. 
Parley, as follows: 


“My Dear Jim: I was glad to have your 
letter and a copy of your communication ad- 
dressed to Senator McKellar in reference to 
H. R. 6990, known as the 40-hour-week bill. 
Recommendations pertaining to custodial 
and other employess will be readily agreed 
to, but I believe we will do a great injury to 
the employees of the Railway Mail Service if 
: eliminate the mileage feature from the 

1. 

“If labor is to receive any benefits result- 
ing from the increased speed of our mail 
trains it must result from the adoption of a 
system giving remuneration for a certain 
number of hours or a certain number of 
miles, both factors being interchangeable. 
This principle is based on the sound theory 
that the faster a train moves the greater the 
hazard, the exertion, the responsibility, and 
likewise the greater becomes the amount and 
volume of production. 

“The hour and mileage system has been 
in operation on our railroads for many years. 
It was recognized officially during the admin- 
istration of former President Woodrow Wil- 
son, and it is likewise recognized at the 
present time under the administration of 
the Railroad Coordinator. It is to my mind 
the best system of automatic compensation 
for technological displacements of manpower 
that has yet. been formulated. 

“Uniess we adopt an hour and mileage 
system, with the coming of the Zephyrs and 
other fast trains many of our railway-mail 
clerks will be automatically penalized, and 
only the Department will benefit by this lat- 
est development in railroad transportation. 

“A readjustment of schedules and the 
lengthening of advanced time periods will 
provide ample means for the Department to 
exercise fair and reasonable control over the 
employees of this service. 

“I trust, therefore, that it will be possible 
for us to work out a fair hour and mileage 
provision, and assuring you of my wililing- 
ness to cooperate at all time, I am, with best 
wishes, 

“Very sincerely, 


fact on July 11, 
then Postmaster 


“JaMes M. Mzap.” 

The Honorable Senator Mead stated that 
the faster a train moves, the greater the 
hazayd, the exertion, the responsibility, and 
likewise the greater beconaes the amount:and 
volume of production. 

That the hazard is greater is easy to under- 
stand. Injuries frequently occur. Files of 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
Federal Security Agency, show many in- 
stances caused by a violent “lurch of the 
train.” 

Injuries caused by loss of balance because 
the train lurched are not the only hazards 
that are multiplied by high-speed operation 
of the trains. Wrecks, even though they are 
infrequent, are exceptionally dangerous to 
the postal- clerks, because of 
the operation of the railway post office car 
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to anything, as both hands are occupied with 
their work. Thus they must not only main- 
tain balance, but must maintain full 
duction simultaneously. Distribution of 
mail on a speeding train is one of the most 
strenuous occupations. 

The third point mentioned by Senator 
Mead is responsibility. A postal transporta- 
tion clerk is responsible not only for the 
safety of the mail matter in his custody, but 
for the. proper distribution and correct dis- 
patch of the mails. In order to insure the 
correct dispatch, it is mecessary for the 
clerks to have instantaneous knowledge of 
the location and train or other connection 
for each and every post office in several 
States. This requires intense study and 
prodigious memory. The post offices in any 
one State may number from a few hundred 
to several thousand, and the connections are 
continually changing. Each time a railroad 
changes time on any train, a number of con- 
nections are affected. The postal transpor- 
tation clerk must know all this information, 
as on a high-speed train he has no time to 
look up an office or a connection. Clerks as- 
signed to high-speed trains realize they have 
less time to complete their duties and thus 
put forth every possible effort to complete 
distribution on time. It is a spirit of honor 
and service that has grown up through long 
years, and the pride of workmanship and 
loyalty to duty. 

The inequities arising out of employment 
on fast trains may be illustrated by the 
following example: Suppose a clerk lives in 
Chicago and is assigned to round trips be- 
tween Chicago and St. Paul, Minn. The dis- 
tance between these points is 410 miles. 
The clerk works 1 day running to St. Paul, 
spends the night there, and works the next 
day on the return run from St. Paul to 
Chicago. He is thus away from home 2 
full days. Suppose the hours of duty on a 
slow train were 26. If that train were 
speeded up to make the run in 5 hours less 
time each way, his total hours of duty would 
be reduced to 16, but it would still require 
him to be away from home 2 days to make 
the trip. With no speed differential, it is 
necessary for him to make a much greater 
number of trips each year to complete his 
maximum annual hourly requirements at 
straight time. Clerks must spend substan- 
tial periods of time in home work, as is rec- 
ognized in the present law by the allowance 
for lay-off periods of 50 minutes per day for 
class A and 1 hour and 35 minutes per day 
for class B. But in the nature of the sit- 
uation, the clerk cannot carry with him his 
files, data, and written materials necessary 
for this work; he can complete these home 
duties only at his home. Thus a clerk as- 
signed to work on a fast train who received 
no concessions because of any speed differ- 
ential would have to work much harder to 
fulfill his annual requirements at straight 
time than would be the case if he worked 
on a slow train. In the example given above, 
a clerk running from Chicago to St. Paul, 
on the slow set of trains taking 26 hours for 
the round trip would make round 
per year, 62 nights away from home, 1 
of 13 hours each on duty; but the 
signed to the set of fast trains 
101 trips, 101 nights away 
days of 8 hours each on du 
clerk on the fast set of trains n 
time to recuperate, because 
physical and mental strains. 


a 
BeSes 
Hilti 


bi 


tional Postal Transport Association is now 
asking for the recognition of a similar factor 
for postal transportation clerks. It is funda- 
mental and necessary, and more so now, in 
these days of faster schedules. The con- 
trolling factors in railroad service were set 
by the Railroad Administration in approving 
standards in effect at that time. The Rail- 
road Administration said that 150 miles or 
less (a minimum of 135 miles) should be a 
day’s work and carry a day’s pay. Anything 
in excess of 7 hours 30 minutes should be 
paid as overtime, or if on a speed basis of 
20 miles per hour. Thus the annual mile- 
age requirements in railroad service are 
54,750 miles maximum for base pay. With- 
out the protection of such a law, there are 
many instances of postal transportation 
clerks traveling well in excess of 100,000 miles 
per year to fulfill their minimum require- 
ments. 

Legislation is needed to give credit to 
postal transportation clerks for miles or 
hours on duty. The factors must be inter- 
changeable, because not all the time a clerk 
is on duty is spent en route. Advance time 
consists of time spent in the depot before 
the train departs, at work, both in prepara- 
tion of the railway post-office car for the 
trip and in some distribution. Under vary- 
ing conditions, the advance time may be as 
little as no time at all, to as much as 5 or 6 
hours. The advance time is based, not 
only on the amount of time the car is avail- 
able, but also on the amount of time neces- 
sary to prepare for the trip and the volume of 
mail available to be distributed before the 
train leaves. Advance time is n 
much larger crew would be needed if utiliza- 
tion were not made of the advance time 
available. Also, the clerks are not released 
from duty, as is the railroad crew, immedi- 
ately upon arrival at the terminus of the 
run. They are required to remain in the 
post-office car until all mail is unloaded, and 
certain crew members must convey the reg- 
istered mail to a post office or other desig- 
nated point. 

It is therefore evident that some provision 
is necessary to protect this branch of the 
Government service which has been con- 
ceded to be the backbone of the postal serv- 
ice, for without tion facili- 


that the Department's report states that such 
legislation would result in personnel prob- 
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that the crews be informed, resulting in ad- 
ditional trips for the clerks. Often all time 
credits so earned are entirely absorbed in 
satisfying deficiencies which have accumu- 
lated and the clerks cannot be paid any over- 
time for the trips made. Thus it will be seen 
that when employees of private industries 
are given Christmas bonuses by their em- 
ployers, and are often granted time off, even 
in addition to the legal holiday, postal trans- 
portation clerks assigned to road duty are 
required to work additional hours and with- 
out additional compensation. Such a con- 
dition does not exist in any other branch of 
the Government service and would surely 
not be tolerated in private industries. Thus 
the need for enactment of the last proviso 
of S. 861 which would provide for payment 
of overtime for any service in addition to 
that of the regular schedule. I should point 
out the fact that the enactment of this 
proviso would continue the present practice 
of charging time credits resulting from late 
operations of trains to accumulated deficien- 
cies and that, while railway trainmen operat- 
ing on trains, the average speed of which ex- 
ceed 20 miles per hour, do have deficiencies, 
such deficiencies are canceled at the end of 
each trip and they cannot be required to 
perform additional duties as a result. 

It is noted that the report of the Post- 
master General states that there is no exact 
figure of cost computed, but estimates the 
cost at $750,000 per annum. It is significant 
that the Seventh Division is used as an ex- 
ample, the cost in that Division being esti- 
mated at $50,000 per annum. I would like 
to point out that the Seventh Division, com- 
prising roughly the States of Missouri and 
Kansas, and being in the West, is served by 
transcontinental trains and has a greater 
percentage of speed trains than most divi- 
sions. In some divisions the cost resulting 
from time credits would be negligible. If 
we should use the First Division as an ex- 
ample it is thought that the cost of this 
item would not exceed $5,000 per annum. 
Of the 15 divisions the cost would not be. 
the same in any two, but it is our estimate 
that the entire cost of providing time credits 
to clerks performing service on high-speed 
trains would not exceed $250,000 per annum. 
There would be an additional cost resulting 
from the last proviso of the bill which grants 
overtime for additional required service 
without regard to accumulated deficiencies. 
Again, it is not possible to accurately com- 
pute the cost of this proviso since it would 
depend, to a great extent, on unpredictable 
late running of trains during the period from 
July 1 to December 31 of the year, but any 
additional cost resulting from this item 
would surely be justified by the fact that, at 
long last postal transportation clerks as- 
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tional Postal Transportation 
relative to S. 861 and most sincerely urge you 
to give full to the meritorious 
provisions contained therein. 


Statement of Hon. Guy George Gabrielson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, October 1, Chairman Guy 
George Gabrielson, of the 
National Committee, made a statement 
to the executive committee in which he 
analyzed 


2 Carthage 
Hydrocol Corp., of which he is president, 
and its relationship with the RFC. 
The committee was so impressed with 
Mr. Gabrielson’s presentation and the 


chemist and inventor. During the last war, 


war and future wars, Mr. Keith saw a prob- 
lem. 

He recognized that our petroleum reserves 
are limited. He also knew that we had a 
vast of natural gas. Just as the in- 
ventive genius of the United States developed 
synthetic rubber when the Japanese cut off 
our supply of natural rubber, Mr. Keith 
applied himself to the 
gasoline from dry gas. He found the answer 
in an adaptation of Germany’s famed 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis from coal. 

Mr. Keith obtained private financing to 


in in the development of a new 
industry which would contribute not only 
to the national defense, but to the utiliza- 
tion of a vital natural resource. 

I have been asked why Mr. Keith went 


ventive genius. Second, and most important, 
he was unable in 1943 to interest sufficient 
risk capital to finance his venture. 

He went to Mr. Jones. He also went to the 


the necessary capital and obtain an option 
on a trillion feet of gas—enough to operate 
Carthage Hydrocol for 26 years—the RFC 
would loan the other half of the necessary 
funds. 


Mr. Keith met these ts. I was 


Now the reason I continued to serve 
pany as president, and my law firm 
counsel, is that I felt an obligation not onl 
to the taxpayers who put up $18,500,000 f 

g industry, but to the stock- 
holders who now have put up more than 
$28,000,000, to contribute everything I could 
to making this venture a success. You un- 
nd, of course, that until the RFC loan 


i a 
i 
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Let me quote a portion of. what Fortune 
magazine said of this venture: 

“It is a mammoth conception in which 
three separate companies are interlinked. 
Carthage ‘Hydrocol, Inc., the key unit, takes 
in a huge stream of natural gas and oxidizes 
it Into some 7,000 barrels of gasoline and 
oil products a day. At the same time, it 
pulls out a mixed stream of water-soluble 
crude chemicals at the rate of 300,000 pounds 
a day and pipes it next door to a unit owned 
by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. Stanolind sepa- 
rates and refines the mixed stream into some 
20 basic chemicals—more to come later— 
including most organic acids, alcohols, a 
string of ketones and aldehydes, and pipes 
them on to a unit of United States Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., which ships them elsewhere 
for further processing and marketing. 

“The full engineering feat—collaborated 


engineering 

and Texas Development Co.—cannot yet be 
explored, but some details will show its 
Texan scope. To get the amounts of oxygen 
required, the world’s largest oxygen-from-air 
Plant was built, of a new design, equal to 
all the rest of the oxygen-fixation capacity 
in the United States combined. To get the 
huge amounts of cooling water needed from 
arid Texas, cooling systems were devised to 
use salt water sucked in from the Browns- 
ville Ship Canal at 144,000 gallons a minute. 
To handle the high heats and pressures in- 
volved, vessels of ponderous new shapes were 
designed. The big gleaming thermos bottles, 
for example, are gas-fired furnaces some 50 
feet high. To get such a series of plants on 
stream—started in order, coordinated, and 
running simultaneously—is the top engineer- 
ing feat of all.” 

The Fortune article concludes: “It is a 
giant pilot plant of a new order, built with 
great risk and courage.” 

Fortune did not exaggerate. The process 
bas been proven. The plant has operated 
successfully over various periods during the 
last several months, but we also have en- 
countered mechanical failures. We are not 
yet in continuous, full-time commercial 
operation. 

As many of you know, the RFC doesn’t 
loan money and then forget about it. It 
keeps a continuing check on its debtors. 
Since I have been chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, the RFC has called 
upon me, as representative of the debtor, for 
information on various aspects of Carthage 
Hydrocol finances and operations. 
the loans were made, there have been 30 
resolutions and amendments by the RFC 
pertaining to this project, 10 of them since 
I have been your chairman. 

When the RPC was managed by a board, 


Hydrocol with him and his staff on at least 
two occasions. I neither asked favors, nor 
received any, from him. 

After Mr. Stuart Symington became RFC 
Administrator, I called upon him with two 
other top officers of Carthage Hydrocol to in- 
troduce ourselves. This occurred in the lat- 
ter part of June or early July. During this 
visit, 1 asked Mr. Symington to have the 
Carthage Hydrocol files investigated, and to 
state publicly whether he found anything 
wrong or improper, and to also state pub- 
licly if he found nothing wrong nor im- 


proper. 
During our conversation, he asked about 
our finances. I told him we had encountered 


quest for deferment for 1 year of the first 
repayment of principal of two of the loans, 
This was a matter of information—not a 
plea. 
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On August 1, 1951, our treasurer, Mr. Allen 
K. Brehm, signed a formal application to 
the New York office of the RFC req’ 
this deferment. In view of recent comments. 
it is important to stress 


Owing to delays, the plant was not com- 
pleted until late 1950. Since that time, we 
have had numerous difficulties with various 
pieces of equipment. The plant has operated 
on 10 diferent occasions for varying lengths 
of time turning out a fine product. The 
longest run was for 24 days, but we still have 
problems to solve before we can attain con- 
tinuous operation on a commercial basis. 
We felt, therefote, that under the spirit of 
the two former RFC decisions, we were justi- 
fied in requesting the deferment. 

The RFC rejected this application, as was 
its right. The first repayments, due today, 
were made last Thursday. As president of 
Carthage Hydrocol and as chairman of the 
national committee, I haven't and don’t in- 
tend to challenge. the RFC decision, but I 
can’t refrain from suggesting that it scarce- 
ly bears out the inference that I have any 
influence. 

Early last March, I discussed the moral 
climate of the Truman administration in a 
speech at Elgin, Ill., and said that the ex- 
posure of corruption warranted the Repub- 
lican Party to revive the old battlecry, “Turn 
the rascals out.” I was warned in advance 
that if I spoke on this subject, the opposi- 
tion undoubtedly would attack me because 
of my position with Carthage Hydrocol. I 
made the speech and I was attacked. On 
March 27, I addressed an open letter to all 
Republican leaders and the press giving full 
details of the history of this RFC loan, and 
making it plain that I was proud to be the 
Carthage Hydrocol president and have a part 
in the development of this challenging new 
industry. 

Recently, because of information that the 
opposition intended to attack me again, a 
Republican Senator asked that all the facts 
be presented to the Senate subcommittee 
investigating influence-peddling by others. 
I promptly asked for an immediate hearing. 
When that was denied, I prepared a letter 
to the subcommittee calling attention to my 
statement of March 27, and bringing it up to 
date. 

The subcommittee has notified me that it 
will hear me this Thursday. In my testimony 
under oath, I will answer all questions, and 
will state that in addition to my two talks 
to Mr. Symington, I also had two conversa- 
tions with Mr. Oscar Chapman, Secretary of 
the Interior, to ascertain what steps Carthage 
Hydrocol should take to obtain certain nickel 
alloys required for resumption of operations 
of the plant. I have had a pre talk 
with the subcommittee’s counsel, and have 
advised him that he can examine not only 
my income tax returns for 1949 and 1950, but 
the detailed work sheets from which they 
were prepared. 

I have met, and will continue to meet, this 
issue with complete frankness. And in clos- 
ing, let me say that I propose to continue to 
denounce, in the most: vigorous terms, the 
scandals and corruption attached to the pre- 
ent national administration, and the refusal 
of President Truman to move promptly and 
vigorously against those responsible. I shall 
discuss mink coats, deep freezes, influence- 
peddling, pardons to gangsters, vote frauds, 
Pendegastism, and every other aspect of what 
has been called by a national magazine the 
underbelly of the Truman administration.” 
I shall continue to try to convince the public 
that these scandalous years fully warrant, 
if for no reason, turning these rascals out in 
the election of November 4, 1952, © 
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Center of United States Population Moves 
to Richland County, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
pardonable pride, I take this occasion to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives the fact 
that the center of population in the 
United States, as revealed by the 1950 
census, is now in the Twenty-third Con- 
gressional District of Illinois and specif- 
ically in Richland County, not far from 
the city of Olney. 

Thus the theoretical center of Ameri- 
can population is located in the heart 
of a typical, progressive American 
county well typifying the Nation and its 
people. For Richland County is repre- 
sentative of the backbone of strength in 
the country. Agriculture and oil con- 
tribute to its prosperity. Olney, the 
county seat, is typical of the best in com- 
munity life and good citizenship. Thus 
the graphs and charts of the Bureau of 
the Census have placed a point of fame 
on an area and a community reflecting 
the substantial economy of a prosperous 
and patriotic people. 

This important event will be observed 
with a Nation-wide ceremony centering 
on the site in Richland County October 
17 and 18 when an official marker will be 
dedicated, to prevail as the official desig- 
nation of the center of population during 
the next decade. The story is best told 
in the Olney Daily Mail of Saturday, 
September 29. Under permission granted 
me by the House, I include it as follows: 

The center of population of the United 
States is in Richland County. 

Director Roy V. Peel, of the Bureau of Cen- 


lation, based on the 1950 census, is 8 miles 
north-northwest of Olney. 


ulation falls on the farm of Carl Snider, ad- 


joining the farm of Dewey A. Craig, chair- 
man of the Richland County Board of Super- 
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the first decennial census in 1790 and the 
seventeenth decennial census in 1950. 

The previous day, Wednesday, October 17, 
& program the departure of the 
center of population from Indiana, after its 
slow travel across that State during a period 
of 70 years, will be conducted in Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


Although the exact center of population 
has not been officially designated, it appears 
to be on the Snider farm, a short distance 
west of the Snider residence in east Denver 
township. Official location of the exact 
spot is expected to be made in the near fu- 
ture and representatives of the United States 
Department of Commerce are expected to be 
here prior to the October 18 celebration. 

The Richland County center of population 
is 42 miles west and 744 miles south of the 
center of population in 1940, which was lo- 
=e 2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, 

The total westward movement of the cen- 
ter of population from 1790 to 1950 was 644 
miles, from its 1790 location at a point 23 
miles east of Baltimore, Md. The point far- 
thest north was the 1790 Iccation and the 
point farthest south the 1950 location in 
Richland County, but the north and south 
difference is only 30 miles. Thus the center 
of population has remained within a few 
miles of the thirty-ninth parallel, north lati- 
tude, in its long westward movement. 

The population crawled westward across 
the country with the early trappers and 
backwoodsmen; rolled on with pioneers in 
their covered wagons, and is shifting nearer 
and nearer the Mississippi River with the 
growth of huge cities on the west coast. 

The center of population is one of these 
imaginary but important reckonings, like 
the North Pole or the Equator. Just a dot 
on the map, it is a symbol that tells how the 
country is growing; it is an indication of 
trends and the movements of people and 
industry. 

Several years ago, with the center defi- 
nitely moved from Indiana westward into 
Tilinois, it was believed the center of popu- 
lation was in the vicinity of West Liberty, 
in south Jasper County. The decided shitt 
of 7% miles to the south during the past 10 
years moved the center into Richland County, 

In the early days of the United States, the 
East was literally the whole Nation. The 
census of 1790 set the first official center of 
population 23 miles east of Baltimore and 
by 1800 the center had moved only 19 miles 
west of Baltimore. But thereafter, as the 
country’s restless pioneers traved the perils 
of Indians and primitive living conditions to 
surge westward in wagon and flatboats, the 
move was in great leaps. 

By 1810, the center had Washing- 
ton, D. C. From 1820 to 1840 it shifted 

’ West . It swept on even 
during the Civil War. By 1860 the center 
of population crossed the Alleghenies into 
Ohio, continuing its move across the State 
in 1870 and 1880. 

In 1890, the center shifted from a point 


It appears likely that the trends of the last 
10 years will continue, mainly due to the fact 
that California’s population hit 10,586,223 in 
the 1950 census, a gain of almost 3,500,000 

. The big west coast State forged 
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Liberty; 
and movie stars; but when you live 
County, you're really 


1850: 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, 
Ww. Va. 
1860: 20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, 


io. 

1870; 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

1880: 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, 
Ohio (in Kentucky). 

1890: 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind. 

1900: 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind. 

1910: In the city of Bloomington, Ind. 

1920: 8 miles south-southeast of Spencer, 
Ind. 

1930: 3 miles northeast of Linton, Ind. 

1940: 2 miles southeast by east of Car- 
lisle, Ind. 

1960: 8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Ill. 


Our Army (Forever Victorious) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Sjeaker, by re- 
quest, I include a new song dedicated to 
Our Army.. 

The composer has given me an auto- 
graphed copy of his original composition, 
The above-mentioned song follows: 
Our Army (Forever Vicroriovs) 
(Lyrics by Grant S. Ray, music by C. T. 
Loughner) 

Our Army fought with skill 
In its fight at Bunker Hill 
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Representative Edith Nourse Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, Wins Disabled Veter- 
ans’ Admiration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article in the 
October issue of the Civil Service Re- 
porter bearing upon the activities of our 
colleague, Representative EpitH Nourse 
Rocers, of Massachusetts: 

REPRESENTATIVE EpirH Nourse RocErs WINs 
DISABLED VETERANS’ ADMIRATION 


The youngsters who have come back from 
Korea, shattered in mind and body, are pretty 
cynical about Congressmen and Senators in 
general. You can't expect boys of 18, 19, and 
20 who have lost an arm or a leg, or both 
arms and legs, or who have been blinded or 
paralyzed in combat to display a calmly phil- 
osophical attitude toward the world as it ts. 
They are full of a bewildered resentment to- 
ward everything and everybody, and it is 
not surprising that the legislators who breeze 
through the wards of Walter Reed Hospital 
with a jovial “Hi, Joe,” and expressions of 
deepest sympathy are described as those 
phonies! And it may be childish, but it is 
very natural that they extend the resentment 
toward one or two Congressmen to include all 
Congressmen and Senators. 

But there is one Congressman, or rather 
Congresswoman, who is exempt from their 
youthful (but sometimes alarming) criticism. 
To tue boys at Walter Reed, and perhaps to 


woman, who by the greatest of good luck is 
in Congress and is on their side. Not only on 
their side, but, “I think she really likes us,” 
one shy youngster said to me. 


FIGHTS THEIR BATTLES 


She really does like them, and is certainly 
on their side, fighting their battles to the 
last ditch. The picture in this issue which 
her cutting a birthday cake, is typical 

Mrs. Rocrrs. ‘The boy at her left, Bruce 

was 21 on the day the picture was 
taken. Bruce lost both legs in Korea. He 
is a shy, well mannered quiet boy who 
doesn't talk much, but does a lot of think- 
ing, maybe too much thinking sometimes. 
When he came back to this country he didn’t 
want to talk to anybody, and the secret 
thoughts of a boy of 20 who has just lost 
both legs are black and dreadful. It is a 
long, difficult job to persuade these boys 
that they are fough enough. and strong 
enough to accept the world as it is and to 
enjoy life, even though it is a different kind 
of life than they planned on in high school. 

Having a birthday party for a boy who 
has had tough luck is not part of a Congress- 
woman’s job. She is fighting tooth and nail 
for legislation which will make life more 
bearable for seriously disabled veterans. Her 
life is full from early morning until late at 
night. She has earned the gratitude of all 
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share a niche in their hearts usually reserved 
for mothers and/or best girls. 
A REMARKABLE WOMAN 

Mrs. Reorus is, to put it mildly, a remark- 
able * woman. The much-abused word 
“lady” seems to fit her perfectly and she 
suggests a background of chippendale fur- 
niture, rose gardens, and heirloom silver, 
but she has been in Congress since 1925, 
when she was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of her huband, the late 

tative John Jacob Rogers, and she 
has been there ever since. To get elected 
to Congress year after year from Mrs. Rocers’ 
district takes more than graciousness and 
charm. In addition to charm, she is 
equipped with amazing energy and deter- 
mination. In the area of legislation, she 
has often played alternate roles of immov- 
able object and irresistible force. 

Her interest in disabled veterans dates 
back to World War I years when she devoted 
her time to their problems. She was one of 
the first members of the Gray Ladies of Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital and went on a spe- 
cial mission to France and England during 
the hostilities. 


THREE COMMITTEES 


Upon entering Congress, she was assigned 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Civil Service, and the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
She served on these committees until the 
Eightieth Congress when the Reorganization 
Act limited to one the number of major com- 
mittees on which a Member might serve. In 
the Seventy-ninth Congress she was the 
ranking minority member on two commit- 
tees and in the Eightieth Congress became 
the chairman of the newly formed Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

During the time she served on the House 
Committee on Civil Service she sponsored 
and succeeded in getting approval for num- 
bers of bills benefiting Government employ- 
ees and especially benefiting. veterans in 
civil service. Much of the legislation which 
protects the jobs of veterans in Government 
service, and especially the jobs of disabled 
veterans is due, at least in part, to the de- 
votion of Mrs. Rocers to the caus? of the 
veterans. She believes that one of the most 
important steps in the rehabilitation of a 
badly wounded veteran is when he is ap- 
pointed to a job and realizes that he is still 
able to earn a living. The program of the 
United States Civil Service Commission to 
aid badly disabled veterans by emphasizing 
what they can, rather than what they can- 
not do, is one of its finest achievements. 
This program has had the wholehearted sup- 
port of Congresswoman Rocgks since its in- 
ception. 


Patriotism at a Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has yet managed to explain why it is 
necessary for the Air Force and the 
Army to spend $688,000 for a radio- 
recruiting program. The Air Forces 
have been able to get plenty of young 
men through normal channels without 
indulging in these extravagances in the 
not too distant past.. During the war 
era, in fact, young people were brexking 
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down the doors to get into the Air Corps. 
The Army has never had similar appeal, 
and it is at least doubtful that Prankie 
Layne’s rendition of Mule Train will 
cause our boys to stampede into recruit- 
ing lines. 

At last reports singer Layne and 
sportscaster Bill Stern were to be en- 
gaged for this radio appeal, at fees to be 
agreed upon by our’ Government spend- 
ing experts. Mr. Stern was down for the 
mere pittance of $1,000 per week and Mr. 
Layne apparently was earmarked for a 
bigger production job amount to a total 
of some $434,000. . al- 
though published generally, seem fan- 
tastically high for the purpose, and par- 
ticularly so when viewed in the light of 
the statement that they have been re- 
duced because of the patriotic purpose 
involved. 

Patriotism at a price always seems 
shabby. When it is utterly unnecessary 
and a complete waste of taxpayers’ 
funds, you can understand why lots of 
Americans are ready to be led away to 
the padded cell department screaming, 
“When does this business stop?” 


Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following open letter 
by Charles L. Campbell, published in 
Connecticut Taxpayers News: 


An Open LETTER TO MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 
or THE COUNCIL 


(By Charles L. Campbell, chairman of the 
board) 


For a great many years I have been battling 
for economy in government. In recent 
months a number of people have expressed 
the opinion to me that the fight for economy 
seems to be petering out. These friends of 
economy are very pessimistic over the possi- 
bility of getting sensible and sound financing 
of government and most especially are they 
gloomy about the Federal Government, For 
a time I was inclined to feel that there was 
ample justification for the forebodings which 
they expressed, but I have been examining 
the situation and I have come to the conclus- 
ion that there is a considerable ray of hope 
existing. 

In my experience as a businessman and in 
my association with the council, I have dis- 
covered that no budget is sacrosanct. In fact, 
one can say with reason that budgets are 
made to be cut. A small but determined and 
valiant group of Senators and Representatives 
in the United States Congress agree with this 
belief. In my judgment, they have been 
given inadequate support for their efforts. 
Men like Senators Fercuson, Brrp, DovcLas, 
Bripces, DIRKSEN, MCCLELLAN and Repre- 
sentatives TABER, JENSEN, PRILLIPs, and How- 
arp SmirTH, of Virginia, have been devoting 
their energies to a reduction of the vast Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal 1952. That they have 
not been more successful is no measure of the 
time, energy, and diligence with which they 
have approached this task. One could wish 
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that the economizers might receive more sup- 
port than they have had from some members 
of the Connecticut delegation. 
I want to take this ty publicly to 
acknowledge the work that these econorhy- 
minded Members of the House and Senate are 
ON ee ee ee ee 
ment so that their endeavors will continue. 
Unless the citizens and taxpayers everywhere 
in the country give aid and comfort to their 
friends in the Congress, the spending will go 
merrily on and the pessimist will be proved 
right because congressional economy advo- 
cates will lose heart and give up the fight. 
We have the opportunity to bring some 
sanity into Federal finances, but we must 
continue to fight for it and to support those 
in Congress who are trying to achieve it. 


Is Joseph Stalin the Real Author of 
Point 47 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months many of us have been 
amused by Russian claims of being first 
with various modern inventions and dis- 
coveries. Most of such claims from Mos- 
cow have been obviously humbug. 

However, my attention has been called 
to an item which the Russians—and in 
particular, Joseph Stalin—can appar- 
ently legitimately claim as their origina- 
tion. I refer to the proposal announced 
by President Truman under the title 
“Point 4.” Here is the evidence. 

On May 8, 1921, Stalin declared: 

The fourth factor is that a new element 
has been introduced into the national ques- 
tion—the element of real (and not merely 
juridical) equalization of nations (helping 
and encouraging the backward nations to 
raise themselves to the cultural and eco- 
nomic level of the more advanced nations), 


as one of the conditions necessary for se- ° 


curing fraternal cooperation between the 
toiling masses of the various nationalities 
(Pravda). 


Twenty-eight years later President 
Harry Truman made a similar declara- 
tion in these words: 


Fourth. We must embark on a bold, new 
program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped creas. (Inaugural ad- 
dress, January 20, 1949.) 


I suppose it is by pure accident that 
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Joseph Stalin, published in 1942, by In- 
ternational Publishers. 

While on this subject, I would like to 
report my own opinion of point 4. I 
regard it as a type of meddling, pro- 
fessedly well-meaning in nature, that 
will make us enemies and lose us friends 
in foreign lands. I have only contempt 
for the glib propaganda that point 4 is 
a device that improves upon the efforts 
made by our foreign missionary societies. 
I believe that point 4 has been concocted 
and “sold” to the Fair Deal by so-called 
liberals whose real allegiance is to the 
philosophy of collectivism. 

The Stalin excerpt is as follows: 


The fourth factor is that a new element 
has been introduced into the national ques- 
tion—the element of real (and not merely 
juridical) equalization of nations (helping 
and encouraging the backward nations to 
raise themselves to the cultural and economic 
level of the more advanced nations), as one 
of the conditions necessary for securing fra- 
ternal cooperation between the toiling 
masses of the various nationalities. In the 
period of the Second International they us- 
ually confined themselves to proclaiming 
“national equality;” at best they did not go 
beyond demanding the realization of such 
equality. But national equality, in itself 
a@ very important political acquisition, runs 
the risk of remaining merely an empty 
phrase i2 adequate resources and opportuni- 
ties for exercising this very important right 
do not exist. There can be no question that 
the toiling masses of the backward peoples 
are not in a position to exercise the right 
of “national equality” granted them to the 
degree that it can be exercised by the toiling 
masses of advanced nationalities. The ac- 
tual inequality of nations (cultural and 
economic), which is a heritage of the past 
and which cannot be abolished in 1 or 
2 years, makes its influence felt. This 
circumstance is particularly perceptible in 
Russia, where a number of nationalities have 
never passed through capitalism, and some 
have not even entered the phase of capital- 
ism, and have no proletariat, or practically 
no proletariat, of their own; where, in spite 
of the fact that complete national equality 
has already been established, the toiling 
masses of these nationalities are not in a po- 
sition to make adequate use of the rights 
they have won in view of their cultural and 
economic backwardness. 

This inequality will make itself felt still 
more on the morrow of the victory of the 
proletariat in the west, when numerous 
backward colonies and semicolonies, marked 
by the most varied levels of development, 
will inevitably appear on the scene. That is 
why it is essential that the triumphant pro- 
letariat of the advanced countries should 
render aid, real and prolonged aid, to the 


that it should help them to rise to a higher 
stage of development and to catch up with 
the more advanced nationalities. Unless 
such aid is forthcoming it will be impossible 
to bring about the peaceful coexistence and 
fraternal collaboration of the toilers of the 
various nations and peoples within a single 
world economic system that are so essential 
for the final triumph of socialism. 

But from this it follows that. we cannot 


life, and culture of the backward na- 
peoples; 
2. The development of their culture; 





HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
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Republican Advice From the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 


publican paper, is I think very timely. 
That editorial reads as follows: 
Hear Our Srory, GOP 

Today we welcome 18 Republican State 
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But as for the party out of power, the 
can judge it only by its words. Are 
the Republicans the party of shrinking our- 
selves inward upon half a continent; the 
party of accepting world leadership which 
has been thrust upon us; or the party of 
launching new wars on distant continents 
without allies? The party out of power now 
speaks with all these voices. 

Before the national convention ends, one 
or the other of the warring Republican 
factions will come out on top, or the dif- 
ferent factions will get together on a com- 
promise candidate. But during the past five 
national elections the people of New Mexico, 
once a Republican State, have demonstrated 
that they will make no man President until 
they are convinced that he and his party are 
wholeheartedly one, and will remain as one, 
on those few basic principles the people have 
already chosen for themselves, 


Let’s Quit Knocking America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Fort 
Worth Labor News: 

Let’s Quit KNOCKING AMERICA 

It has become quite popular in recent 
months to run down the American Govern- 
ment. We hear it all about us—on the 
busses, at the cafe counter, and especially at 
the luncheon clubs. It even goes on, un- 
fortunately, in some churches and Sunday 
schools. 

The ironica\ thing is that the people in- 
volved are those who wrap the mantle of 
patriotism about themselves, and pose as 
the defenders of the American system. They 
are not. The type of lip service which they 
mouth is a far cry from the fierce patriotism 
of the mass of Americans who, however in- 
articulate they may be, stand up with deep, 
heartfelt pride in theirs, the best govern- 
ment in the word—because they are the 
government. 

Yes, some of the best people today, having 
ceased to think for themselves, are throw- 
ing their hats in the air and handclapping 
over some of the most dangerous and sub- 
verting drivel ever dished out under the 
guise of Americanism. And you can put 
this in your pipe and smoke it: if freedom 
ever topples in this country, it will not be 
because the Communists could beat us on 
land, or sea, or in the air—or in the hearts 
of men. It will be because we listen to the 
sirens of distrust in our own midst, lose 
faith in our own wonderful system, and for- 
get that by the grace of God and the heroism 
of our forefathers, we are the Government 
in America. 

Yes, daily in Fort Worth—and all over 
the Nation—men of are rising 
to their feet, often under the shadow of 
the American flag, and shouting against the 
Government. 

We are not speaking of those who simply 
disagree with Mr. Truman, or think Mr. Mac- 
Arthur was right, or don’t like Secretary 
Acheson. Heaven knows, in the America we 
love, there is plenty of room for such disa- 
greements. 

We are talking about those Tuncheon club 
speakers and others who launch tirades 
against “the Government,” who by emotional 
appeal set the people off on one side, and 
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the Government off on the other—as if the 
Government today had not been voted law- 
fully by the people, and may not well be 
voted out at the next election. 

We are talking about those who, thru emo- 
tion, stir up one segment of our marvelous 
land against another, as, for instance, these 
same people stir up business and professional 
men against labor and the fine labor unions 
of this country, and contrive to make patri- 
otic union men and women out as subver- 
sives. We are talking about those who wave 
the flag against “bureaucrats,” and denounce 
as pink connivers all those who have devoted 
their lives to one of the finest services a man 
may render—public service. 

We are talking about the stream of hate 

for our own Government which flows from 
that slander mill known as Harding College 
in Searcy, Ark., which ladles out, ready-made, 
the most dangerous and undermining stream 
of propaganda now flowing loose in our 
country. 
It is dangerous because it seeks to convince 
us that our Government—not just our 
ent administration—is to be distrusted. In 
fact, it really seeks to convince us that all 
government is an evil thing—that positive 
community action to meet community prob- 
lems is nothing but Russian-type commu- 
nism in 

To sell us this miserable bill of goods, it 
even distorts history and tries to convince 
us that Russian-type communism was what 
made Rome fall, and Athens fall—and is 
what motivates Britain today. Personally, 
we have no doubt that Russian-type com- 
munism would have been enough to make 
Rome and Athens fall, or any other nation, 
for that matter. 

But to any careful student of history, such 
an interpretation is plain dishonesty, calcu- 
lated to frighten uninformed Americans and 
turn them their own democratic gov- 
ernment. And it is surprising how many 
adult, supposedly educated men and women 
are drinking it in. 

America’s government remains the greatest 
in the world, and will remain so as long as 
the people zealously guard their possession of 
it, and their faith in it. 

We're getting blamed tired of all the self- 
appointed prophets of doom who want to 
protect the American people from themselves. 

We trust the people .one whale of a lot 
more than the prophets. 


Top Secret, Secret, Confidential, Restricted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
blinders are on, boys, and you had bet- 


ter keep your mouth shut, too. This is 
the significance of the new Truman di- 


Henceforth, they are to issue no state- 
ments or other information which re- 


gator seeking to discover how many em- 
ployees have been added to a special de- 
partment might be told promptly that 
this was restricted data, whose revela- 
tion might give valuable tips to the po- 
tential enemies of the Nation. Non- 
sense of this kind has always been pos- 
sible when censorship has been invoked 
in the name of national emergencies. 

At this particular time, when so many 
of the Federal agencies are under care- 
ful scrutiny, the new order takes on par- 
ticular meaning. Despite the Presi- 
dent’s assertion that it is not censorship, 
it will look like censorship, it will act 
like censorship, and unless the American 
press is very much mistaken, it will also 
smell like censorship. 


What Do the People Want? 
_ EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of a very oe apprehension 
that the policies of the Truman admin- 
istration seem to be inevitably leading 
us down the road toward state social- 
ism, an editorial from the Everett 
(Mass.) News-Gazette of September 21, 
1951, bolsters up our abiding faith that 
the majority of our people are really op- 
posed to socialism and that they may be 
depended upon to act wisely at the ballot 
box. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the editorial as follows: 

Wuat Do tHe Propte Want? 

Do the people want socialized electricity? 

A great many politicians claim they do— 
ean eee ene nee 

evidence presents 


gon, the citizens of 17 towns and areas vot- 
ed on proposals for municipal electric 
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Resolutions Adopted by Sixty-first Annual 
Congress, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
me inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp resolutions which were adopted by 
the Sixty-first Annual Congress of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, on 
July 11, 1951, at San Francisco, Calif.: 
First, preamble to the report of resolu- 
tions committee; second, resolution re- 
garding United Nations; third, resolu- 
tion on world government and Atlantic 
Union; fourth, resolution challenging 
propaganda of Communists and Fabian 
Socialists; and, fifth, resolution regard- 
ing support of public-school system. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that all these resolutions be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. I 
may say that the Congress of the Sons 
of the American Revolution is one of the 
outstanding patriotic organizations of 
the country and that while I do not agree 
with all of the details of two of the reso- 
lutions which are submitted I have been 
asked to request their insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and am doing it 
for that reason. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SIxty-First 
ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE SONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, JuLy 11, 1951, San 
PRANCISCO, CALIF. 

PREAMBLE TO THE REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 

COMMITTEE 

We note with a feeling of chagrin that 
even at this hour of peril to this Nation, 
scores Of organizations and groups of agi- 
tators are feverishly working to undermine 
the faith of our people in the form of gov- 
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whatever flag or slogan, shall] not succeed. 
Respectfully submitted. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, SIXTY-FIRST 
Concress, SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas the United Nations are a group 


without receiving any financial support from 
certain members nations; and 

Whereas the United Nations, under powers 
delegated to it by our National Congress, 
actually changes international law affecting 
the individual rights of the American people; 


Resolved, That the United States withdraw 
from the United Nations at the earliest rea- 
sonable moment; and until such time, be it 


Resolved, That the Sons of the American 
Revolution in congress assembled at San 
Francisco on July 11, 1951, invite the atten- 
tion of the President and the Congress to 
the dangers that lie in the adoption of com- 
mittee of the United Nations sub- 
mitted to the United States for adoption and 
that we recommend that the Executive and 
the Congress be cautious in taking action un- 
der the provision of the United Nations Char- 
ter, lest the very rights granted by our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights be lost and that 
the United Nations Charter and the proposed 
changes to strengthen it be not used to the 
destruction of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we earnestly request the 
United States Senate to promulgate and put 
in force a resolution whereby all future ac- 
tion of the Senate in the ratification of any 
treaty, affidavit, agreement or other commit- 
ment having to do with the foreign affairs 
of the United States shall not offend, impair 
or supersede the Constitution of the United 
States or of any State thereof or be effective 
for any purpose unless and until legislation 
implementing the same shall have been duly 
enacted by the Congress of the United States. 


RESOLUTION ON WORLD GOVERNMENT AND 
ATLANTIC UNION 


Whereas the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution in Congress as- 
sembled in Atlantic City, N. J.. on May 17, 
1950, adopted a resolution opposed to the 
United States becoming a part of any world 
government; and 

Whereas there was introduced in the 
United States Congress on January 15, 1951, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 4 and 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 26, worded 
identically and known as the Atlantic Unio 
Resolution; and “ 

Whereas the ultimate object of these reso- 
lutions is the formation of a federal union 
composed of the 7 governments that 
‘were parties to the Atlantic ‘'reaty, and as 
stated by the proponents of the resolutions, 
may be extended to include the 12 govern- 
ments now in the Atlantic Pact and even- 
tually include more nations; and 

Whereas such an Atlantic Union and world 
federation requires the United States to sur- 
render important basic sovereign rights to 
the vote and control of these nations, some 
socialistic, others with strong communistic 
tendencies, giving them power over matters 
that affect the independence, prosperity, and 
life of the United States, power to cancel 
rights now guaranteed by our Constitution, 
power to alter the form of our National Gov- 
ernment, and power to nullify State laws: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sons of the American 
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sentatives be requested to have their con- 
stituents register their respective disapproval 
with their Senators and Representatives who 
have approved said resolutions. 


RESOLUTION CHALLENGING PROPAGANDA OF 
COMMUNISTS AND FABIAN SOCIALISTS 


Resolved, That we deem it appropriate at 
this meeting, held on the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversay of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, to promul- 
gate the following statements concerning the 
propaganda attack being made on our Con- 
stitution and republican form of government: 

First. As to the alleged right of revolution 
asserted by the Communists. 

A vital part of the propaganda of the Com- 
munist Party is the repeated assertion of a 
right to bring about revolution by force, 
violence, or other unconstitutional means; 
the misuse of quotations from utterances of 
American patriots such as Thomas Jefferson 
ard Abraham Lincoln to create belief in such 
a right; and the claim that legal control over 
revolutionary activities is an infringement of 
civil liberty and a denial of free speech. 

There is no such things as a right of revo- 
lution to accomplish the objectives of the 
Communist Party. Under the Declaration 
of Independence governments derive their 
“just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Dictatorship of the proletariat is 
tyranny. It is un-American and a viola- 
tion of this Declaration to the same extent 
as any other dictatorship. 

These false claims of the Communists are 
a libel on the reputation and integrity of the 
great men who established free government 
in America. 

It is time for all patriotic men and women 
to denounce and expose these false claims 
and to declare their true purpose, which is 
to furnish a legal basis for treason. 

Second. In regard to the so-called right 
of infiltration used by Fabian Socialists and 
advocates of the social welfare state as a 
means of seizing and exercising governmental 
power without the knowledge or consent of 
the people. 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence themselves “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence” to support it with their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor, 

Men accepting public office assume this 
legal and moral obligation. Public office is 
a@ public trust. The Federal Constitution 
requires Senators, Representatives, members 
of State legislatures, and executive and judi- 
cial officers of the United States and of the 
several States to take a solemn oath or 
affirmation to support its provisions. This 
oath imposes an obligation binding on the 
conscience of the one taking it, aside from 
any legal responsibility which may attach. 
From the moral and ethical standpoint, it 
is dishonorable and under present conditions 
equivalent to treason for any man to take 
such an oath without the intention of per- 
forming it. The disregard of the obligation 
of integrity represented by these oaths rep- 
resents one of the most serious threats to the 
maintenance of our republican form of 
government. 

There is no right entitling any Fabian 
Socialist, National Socialist, or other revo- 
lutionary to accept public office as part of 
any infiltration scheme having for its object 
the substitution of some new or different 
form of government for our Federal Consti- 
tution without the consent of the people. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING SUPPORT OF PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Resolved, That we do hereby declare that 
we strongly support the public-school sys- 
tem and we recognize the absolute necessity 
for such a system, as an effective agency to 
support constitutional government and to 
make our Government workable in practice. 
As evidence of our support and fundamental 
belief in that system, we have, in recent 
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years sought to expose and eliminate the 
subversive which have in some in- 
stances injured that system and have at- 
tempted to convert it into a potential danger 
to the American people. We believe in the 
fundamental integrity of the a 
teacher. We are convinced that many of 
our teachers are misinformed and misrepre- 
sented by those who seek to dominate and 
control the public-school system; and that 
the teachers themselves will institute re- 
forms once the facts are brought out into 
the open. 


Miss Peggy Cannon’s Work in the Battle 
Against Disease in Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
World Health Organization, affiliated 
with the United Nations, issues a fine 
news letter which contains many inter- 
esting notes on what is being done by 
international effort to advance and pro- 
tect the health of the peoples of the 
world, especially in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

The August-September issue of this 
news letter carried a very interesting and 
well-written report describing one of 
these projects in Thailand. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert this article on 
the battle against disease in Thailand in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An IrntsH BROGUE In THAILAND 
(A report by Brian R, O’Brien, information 


In the remote northeast of Thailand, less 
than 100 miles from the Burmese border, is 
a rice bowl ringed by mountains. In this 
sheltered plain lies Chiengmai, chief town 
of the province of that name. 
air about Chiengmai, a feeling that this 
@ land apart. 

Perhaps it is its isolation, or maybe it 
the many trees which stand 
against the encroaching rice 
it is the hill of Doi Su Dhep 


the children into the world. 

That something can be done to prevent 
this loss of life, and the ill health of which 
those high mortality rates are only a reflec- 
tion, is knowledge that is now being brought 
to the people of Chiengmai. A nurse from 
Ireland, straight from the hills of Donegan, 
is having an important part in that work. 

MALARIA CONTROL AIDED BY WHO/UNICEF 

She is Miss Peggy Cannon, who for more 
than a year now, has been in Chiengmai in 
connection with a malaria-control demon- 


stration carried on by the Thai Gov- 
ernment with the help of two United Nations 
agencies, the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) and the World Health 
Organization (WHO). While teams travel 
from village to village spraying the habita- 
tions with UNICEF-supplied DDT, Nurse Can- 
non works with the women and children. 

Her work means home visiting, conducting 
mother and child health clinics, supervising 
village midwives, and caring for the health of 
school children, Another assignment is to 
teach pupil nurses public health nursing. 

A visit with Miss Cannon to a village clinic 
in the Chiengmai, area is an enlightening ex- 
perience. In some places the Government 
has erected buildings, but in most villages, 
clinics are held in any convenient place that 
will give shelter from the sun. Sometimes 
the tall trees of the forest lend their shade, 
at other times it may be necessary to as- 
semble underneath the headman’s house. 
Buffaloes with hugh scythe-like horns stand 
placidly by. Orchids cascade from the palms. 


CLINIC FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


The people arrive usually well ahead of 
time and wait patiently for attention. The 
chiltiren, impressed by the occasion, sit quiet- 
ly on their heels like so many bronze images. 
A young mother holds her baby close. Ob- 
viously if it does not soon get attention it will 
die. On a rough bench is a basin of water, a 
towel, some soap, hypodermic needles and a 
small bottle of lymph. Water in an iron pot 


is being boiled for sterilizing purposes over 
@ small Chinese oven. The clinic begins. 
Medicines are given or prescribed. Some are 
advised to go to hospitals while others are 
treated on the spot. 

“How many babies for vaccination?” asks 
Miss Cannon. 


The interpreter replies, “Ten.” 

Miss Cannon busies herself with needles 
and vaccines. 

“I see the teacher’s twins are here today,” 
comments the interpreter. 

“How is their weight?” asks Miss Cannon. 

The interpreter looks at the record. “No 
gain since last check.” 

“Is she continuing the whole-milk for- 
mula?” 

“Yes,” 

“Ask her about the vitamins. They should 
be getting C and D.” 

The interpreter duly inquires. “They're 
not getting their vitamins,” is the reply. 


Fe Bge 
Pritts 
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CLASSES FOR VILLAGE MIDWIVES 


There they learn not to feed the babies 
rice or bananas until they are at least 5 
months old. They learn not.to bathe a 
newly born baby in cold water, but to use 
warm water only. They learn cleanliness 
and simple asepsis. They learn not to in- 
terfere with the normal course of delivery, 
but to call for help if anything goes wrong. 

Old practices and customs, if there is no 
harm in them, are respected. For instance, 
in some places, after the birth of a child, the 
placenta in the case of a is 
the garden so that he will grow up to be a 
good worker and till the soil. of 
a girl the placenta is buried at 
the house so that the girl will grow up to be 
hospitable and so get herself a husband. 

Home visiting is one of the most useful 
and satisfying parts of Miss Cannon’s work. 
This rural work for nurses is something en- 
tirely new to Thailand. First visits find the 
people shy. The children scuttle away into 
the forest and peep behind the tree trunks 
like little gnomes. But before many days 
have passed they are coming out to meet her 
and clinging to her skirts with obvious af- 
fection, and their parents, too, have a warm 
welcome for her. There are rapid conversa- 
tions which need no interpreter. 

FIRST NEED IS TRAINED PERSONNEL 

A most important part of Nurse Cannon's 
work, though, is not what she herself does, 
but the help she is giving so that others can 
carry on in her place. Such is the purpose 
of her being here in Thailand, and others 
like her being in the other countries of 
South East Asia, for their work is part of a 
large effort being made in these countries to 
build up elementary services for women and 

dren. A first need is for trained men and 
women, like the mor tam-yaes to work 
among the people, for until such people are 
trained other plans must remain on paper. 
The governments of these Asian countries 
are trying to meet that need, and to that 
end they are asking for, and receiving, help 
from WHO and UNICEF. The World Health 
Organization provides the technical knowl- 
edge; UNICEF the “tools”—dried skim or 
whole milk, mid-wifery kits, medical equip- 
ment and supplies, and the like needed to 
get the work started. It is a down-to-earth 
type of international assistance, undramatic 
perhaps, but far-reaching. And it involves 
many Nurse Cannons and their counterparts 
in the villages and towns of all of South 
East Asia. 


One County Contributes $60,000,000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Ham- 
monton (N. J.) News points out that At- 
lantic County alone will contribute more 
than $60,000,000 toward the current 
Federal budget. It is useful that the 
people back home should know about 
these costs. The editorial follows: 


of Atlantic County will contrib- 
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HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


for feelixg that it is perhaps a 
vor.in view of the apparent 
on the part of the Presi- 
need for 
spending 


i 
| 
i 


uf 


Si 
Bg 


BR 


that have been are of a relatively minor char- 


The President’s stand is logical only if we 


More Powerful Than the A-Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 


. Bunche gave at the 
Affairs Institute at the University 

of Denver recently: 

More PowERFru, THan THE A-BoMB 
(By Raiph J. Bunche) 

It would take great prophetic power to pre- 
dict how the two great issues of our time— 
freedom and peace—will be resolved. The 


If the future is unclear, the present is not. 
The world of today is drifting 
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own country. We ourselves have still much 


and insecurity for many of our citizens 
eliminate. 

The issue of human freedom, to be sure, is 
implicit in the desperate ideological conflict 
between western democracy and communism, 
but it is by no means confined to that con- 
flict, nor would the resolution of that con- 
flict find the issue of world freedom resolved. 
In this sense, the impasse between west and 
east often leads us to oversimplify grossly 
the universal problem of human freedom. 

We speak glibly these days of the “free 
peoples” and the “free world,” and in doing 
so we not unnaturally think in terms of our 
own freedoms. But in actual fact, many 
among those who are allied with us or whom 
we hope to have allied with us, against the 
Communist threat, would not measure up at 
all as “free” by our standards of freedom. 
To a considerable extent, what we really 
mean by the “free world” or the “free peo- 
ples” are those who are opposed to com- 
munism and aggression, rather than peoples 
who are actually “free.” 

Taken in this sense, one of the most seri- 
ous weaknesses of the “free world” is to be 
found in the fact that so many of its peo- 
ples are not really free and do not enjoy 
those fundamental rights and freedoms 
which inspire peoples voluntarily to make 
heroic sacrifices for their heritage of free- 
dom, or, for that matter, to understand 
clearly the essential issues between democ- 
racy and communism. 

In this regard, the Western World today 
pays dearly for some of its unfortunate 
policies of the past. The concepts and prac- 
tices of freedom and democracy have been 
cultivated primarily as western notions and 
assets, and have in the past been withheld 
from or only grudgingly conceded to peoples 
elsewhere in the world. Freedom and de- 
mocracy were not in the past generously 
exported by most of the coionial-minded, im- 
perialistic west, and consequently the mil- 
lions of Asia and Africa have lagged far be- 
hind in the development of human freedom 
and democratic institutions of t, 
as they lag far behind in the material stand- 
ards of life. 

In other words, freedom heretofore has 
been too much confined to an exclusive group 
of societies, the dominant and favored few 
of the world. But now, the western concept 
of freedom is everywhere and 
threatened by the Communist creed. It can 
be preserved for those of us who enjoy it only 
by the widest possible mobilization of those 
who believe in it. To believe in freedom, 
people must have some knowledge and un- 
derstanding of it, and this can come only 
from experience with it. Recruits for free- 
dom—and they are desperately needed—can 
be won only by the widest extension of 
freedom. 

It should be obvious that the free peop!es 
of the world, in the protection of their own 
freedom, must exert every effort to rectify 
the errors of the past: 

They should embark upon a universal cru- 
sade for the extension of maximum freedom 
to all peoples. 

They should carry the gospel of freedom to 
the most remote corners of the earth. 

They should seek the rapid dissolution of 
colonialism. 

They should give encouragement and 
substantial material support to the develop- 
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The west has not sufficiently sensed the 
revolutionary ferment in process all over the 
world, and has not fully realized that the old 
tempo of human progress, the traditional 
gradualism, is far too slow for peoples who 
have for so long known only misery and 
repression, and who have been shocked into 
& new awareness and aspirations by the two 
World Wars. 

We must never forget that the most vital 
issue is the peoples of the world—their pro- 
gressive well-being, the realization of their 
aspirations, their changing attitudes, and 
the way of life they may choose or may 
have forced upon them. 

The preponderance of the world’s popula- 
lation is found in Asia and Africa. These 
vast millions, on whom the eyes of an 
anxious world are now focused, are not really 
“backward” or inferior or different; they 
have been and largely still are neglected, 
suppressed, long-suffering, and miserable. 

But they have awakened or are rapidly 
awakening. Revolutions are in progress 
among them. They seek freedom and a 
better life—education, housing, health pro- 
tection, security. All this has little or noth- 
ing to do with communism or any other 
ideology. 

These revolutions cannot be stopped, nor 
can they be slowed down. The fateful ques- 
tions are two: 

Will the revolutions be violent, or can 
they be achieved without bloodshed as the 
United Nations strives for? 

Will the revolutions lead into democratic 
or totalitarian channels? 

The western democratic and freedom- 
loving world can do much to determine the 
answers to these questions. But the sands 
are running fast. 

To do so, the West must quickly accommo- 
date itself to a new orientation. Peace in 
the world must be paced by human progress, 
by equality and dignity for all peoples. 
The west must learn how to approach the 
Asiatic and African peoples understanding- 
ly and how to win their trust and friend- 


ship. 

We in the west must realize that despite 
the undenied benefits which the west has 
brought to these formerly far-off lands, there 
is a long and unsavory history of western 
imperialism, suppression, and exploitation 


they have so long lacked and now desper- 
ately seek, and with no strings attached— 
cal assistance 


stand for peace and 
This will be costly, to be sure, but a tre- 


the country as self-appointed guardians of 
Americans and Americanism, sowing vicious 
crops of suspicion, mistrust, confusion, and 
loss of faith in our democratic institutions. 

In this dangerous age it is not enough to 
have and enjoy freedom. Those who are 
privileged to enjoy it have the obligation to 
use it wisely and responsibl 


some 
within the society, more vociferous than 
numerous, who, for reasons of hysteria or 
from more sinister motivations, would take 
advantage of the deep anxiety induced by 
the world crisis to stifle independence of 
thought and the right of criticism, to restrict 
and circumscribe our traditional rights and 
freedoms, and generally to invoke a reign of 
suspicion, terror, and intimidation not un- 
familiar to Nazi Germany. 
In such soil freedom would quickly wither 
and 
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who are national patriots before they are 
party partisans. We need men of courage 
who will stand forth as true partisans of free- 
dom, equality, and democracy. We need men 
who will hold country above party. 

I have mentioned the issue of peace or 
war. We in America have our liberty, our 
superior standard of living; for us, war is a 
last resort in the defense of our security and 
freedom. We would fight again to protect 
our heritage. But there are other peoples 
in the world who seek the freedom they do 
not now enjoy and who, if no alternative is 
left to them, will fight to achieve it even 
as we fought for our own 175 years ago. 

We have witnessed such determination re- 
cently in Southeast Asia and the Near East. 
There are ominous rumblings of similarly 
burgeoning nationalism in Africa. Peoples, 
otherwise peace-loving, wili wage war for 
their freedom. But today, every war, no mat- 
ter how small and local, poses a threat to 
the peace of the world. Peace can never be 
secure in the world until peoples who aspire 
to freedom may be assured of it without re- 
course to violence. 

The universal struggle for human freedom 
can be won, But war is no longer the way to 
win it, either for those who have it or for 
those who seek it. Peace and freedom in the 
world are closely allied. Victory in war for 
the free world, in eliminating one threat to 
freedom, would inevitably set freedom back 
everywhere, would leave the basic problem 
unresolved, and would create conditions 
which could only beget further war. 

There can be peace in the world. But it 


mon purpose, 
security, all nations and peoples who are op- 
armed 


posed to and who are pre- 
pared to oppose it with force if necessary. It 
Korea, and collective secu- 
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universal human freedom, when men as 
individuals are free to go and come; to 





HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ Laboratory, State College, Pa., 
July 15, 1950: 

Som. CONSERVATION PROGRESS 


Tt always gives me great satisfaction to 
have the opportunity of talking about soil 
and water conservation with people who are 
sincerely interested in helping to solve the 
problem, as you so obviously are. 

Being engaged in the educational side of 
the matter, you are naturally concerned with 
the solid facts and figures relating to the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the job 
of making the wisest possible use of them. 


theorfes, guesswork, halfway jobs, or the 
representations of those who how! about du- 
plication and forget about cooperation. 

One of the things needed at this crucial 
stage of our national life, it seems to me, is 


the solution of our national problems. 
There are some, perhaps, who feel that only 
farmers need be interested in the problem of 


the profitableness of industry, the well-being 
of municipalities, and the health and welfare 


of all the people. 

I believe I can say that our national policy 
and public thinking, with few exceptions, are 
agreed on the utter necessity of 
and making productive use of our interlock- 
ing resources of land, water, forest, grass, 
cultivated crops, and wildlife. Research, edu- 
cation, land inventories, and the successful 
use and profitable results of soil conservation 
have brought us to this new concept of the 
importance of land and, also, of the need for 
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tion, are striking effectively at the root of the 
evil, Those of us in the Soil Conservation 
Service are proud to have been asked to help 
the districts with technical assistance. By 
enlisting the cooperative efforts of land- 
holders, government and the public, working 
together, are demonstrating their special 
adaptability for getting conservation accom- 
plished. 


PRODUCTIVE LAND’S IMPORTANCE IN OUR ECONOMY 


It would be most convenient for the rest of 
us if we could pass all the responsibility for 
soil conservation back to the farmer—the 
Pennsylvania tobacco grower, the Iowa corn 
farmer, the Kansas wheat producer, the Texas 
cattleman, or the Alabama cotton planter— 
and let the matter rest there. But our econ- 
omy isn’t built that way. The land is still the 
source of a very large share of our original 
wealth. Manufacturers, bankers, merchants, 
doctors, teachers, ministers, writers, and: all 
the rest of us, in Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, San Francisco, are directly affected by 
what happens to our productive land—which 
is the base of our national vigor and welfare. 

We are affected, basically, as consumers of 
the things that are produced from the land; 
and we are affected, too, with respect to our 
income. Some of us are doubtless affected 
through the effect of poor land on the nutri- 
tional value of food. 


suit of clothes or a pair of shoes is manufac- 
tured in Pittsburgh or St. Louis, but the wool 
or leather which goes into the finished prod- 
uct may have been produced on a western 
ranch, more than a thousand miles away. 
And many people, beginning with the rancher 
himself, are dependent wholly or partly for 
their income—their living—on the processes 
involved in getting that suit of clothes or pair 
of shoes into your clothes closet or mine. 
There are railroad men and truckers, weav- 
ers, leather workers, advertising men, stenog- 
raphers, bankers, package manufacturers, 
salesmen, wholesalers, retailers, and many 
more. I hardly need to go into further detail 
because the same situation is true of every 
package of bacon, piece of furniture, or the 
many other soil-produced items processed or 
manufactured by the great industrial plants 
of the Nation. These producers, processors, 
and distributors are, in turn, buyers of goods 
and services on their own account. They 
patronize doctors, dentists, lawyers, garden 
supply shops, and nurseries; barber shops 
and beauty parlors. They go to the movies 
and ball games. They buy houses, automo- 
biles, radios, television sets, newspapers, elec- 
tric irons, and light bulbs. They ride in pull- 
man cars. They hunt and fish, play golf, and 
take pictures. Their taxes help build roads 
and bridges, schools and hospitals, ships and 
airplanes. 


AMOUNT OF PRODUCTIVE LAND IS LIMITED 


So it is that every interest in the country 
has a stake in getting the quickest possible 
solution to this problem of safeguarding our 
remaining limited supply of productive 
land—which is the source of all but a smail 
fraction of our food, as well as of all our wood 
products. 

Although we in this country are not in 
danger of going hungry any time soon be- 
cause of our land’s running out, the amount 
of productive land we have left is much 
more limited than is commonly supposed, 
and the supply is still shrinking. We have 
left in the United States as a whole only 
about 460,000,000 acres of good, first-class 
land, counting all the good land that is in 
cultivation now and all that can be brought 
into profitable cultivation by presently 
feasible means. In recent years, we have 


fifty to four hundred million acres annuaily. 
Something like 70,000,000 acres of this 
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farmed area, however, is unfavorable for use 


severe damage by erosion, waterlogging, 
floods, accumulation of alkali. 

Our land capability survey indicates that 
more than 47 percent of Pennsylvania's land 
falls in classes I, II, and IlI—land which is 
suitable for continuous cultivation, with 
careful conservation treatment of classes II 
and III lands. Nine percent consists of class 
IV, a borderline type which can be cultivated 
safely only occasionally; and about 29 per- 
cent consists of land of classes V, VI, and VII, 
suited only for growing trees or grass. Class 
VIII land, the only other class, is useful for 
wildlife and recreation. 

Erosion, according to our soil-conservation 
surveys, has been severe on about 430,000 
acres of Pennsylvania’s farmland and seri- 
ous on some 14,275,000 acres. Altogether, 51 
percent of all the land in the State has been 
seriously or severely (and this is 
more than half of the State’s farmland). 
Pennsylvania is not as bad off in this re- 
spect as some of the other States, but the 
problem, nevertheless is quite serious 
enough. 


DOING SOMETHING ABOUT LAND WASTAGE 


Because eroded land is scattered around 
the country in many thousands of parcels— 


There are too many details for summariza- 
tion through “picture windows.” 

But with good land, like some of yours, 
worth $125 an acre or more, 14,700,000 acres 


damage to the land, to nearly a billion dol- 
lars worth of Pennsylvania farmland waste- 
fully depreciated. And, of course, the cost, 
in the absence of effective soil conservation, 
goes on in some measure year after year. 
What would happen, I wonder, if anything 
like that kind of preventable and 
depreciation were eating away at your indus- 
trial plants and stores, your machinery, 
buildings, railways, and so on? You would 
do something about it—that’s what would 
happen most certainly, especially if the dam- 
age should get worse and spread more and 
more, like erosion damage does with every 
rain, where the land is not protected. 


reference to the soil and water conservation 
farming which landholders of the Nation 
are carrying on themselves through 
farmer-organized and farmer-managed soil 
began po districts, with the technical 
Conservation 
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WHAT MODERN SOIL CONSERVATION 15 
Before we discuss the subject any further, 
I think we should stop a moment to examine 

the meaning of modern soil conservation: 
Modern soil conservation consists of the 
kind of sound land use and protection needed 
to keep the land permanently productive 


water 
farm ponds, locating farm roads and fences 
as nearly on the contour as practicable, 
planting steep, erodible land to grass or trees, 
development of good pastures, and devoting 
good management to them after they have 
been developed. 


consideration gi , 
it is too dry it calls for irrigation; if subject 
to wind erosion, it calls for wind-tripping, 


quantities (alkali), as in parts of the West, 
it calls for both drainage and leaching out of 
the salts by 3 


sewage should be kept out_of the streams 
and treated for use on the land, as some cities 


id and that is necessary if 
are to have a permanent agriculture. 

ONLY ONE CORRECT CONSERVATION FORMULA 

There is only one correct formula for doing 
the soil and water conservation job right— 


a 
: 


i 
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A hundred years of farming experience in 
this country has proved definitely that no 
single practice, applied arbitrarily on a whole 

and 


human being, is different from any other 
acre. 
Likewise, each watershed, whether large or 


ing ahead, we cannot keep our sloping land— 
and the great majority of it is sloping— 
unless we effectively protect it. And, looking 
beyond that, land means food and food means 
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OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, United 
States Soil Conservation Service, Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Laboratory, State 
College, Pa., July 15, 1950: 

PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

In the spring of 1932, I was invited to 
give a talk at Pennsylvania State College on 
the subject: Is There an Erosion Problem in 
Pennsylvania? 

Not only was there a very serious erosion 
problem in Pennsylvania, affecting some 15,- 
000,000 acres of land, but there was the very 
serious additional problem of few people be- 

aware of the fact and nobody doing any- 
about it. I don’t mind confessing that 

of us in Washington, including myself, 

a handful of people in the State, had 

the educational work needed to arouse 
Ivania, both to a realization of the 

and to action. About all that was 

done was that an occasional farmer 

to stop his gully erosion by dump- 

trash into the washes. In some locali- 

an occasional farmer was field stripping; 

at the time strip-cropping was only in 
process of development on the regional ero- 
sion research station. And most cultivation 
everywhere was up-and-down-hill. You 
SERIA take aide oe colt domartecne 


time and gaining momentum. True, the dis- 
trict movement has not gone ahead fast 
enough in Pennsylvania, but in the 27 ac- 
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acres of contour farming, 156,607 acres of 
strip cropping, 88,055 acres of tree planting, 
347 miles (about 5,000 acres) of terraces and 


~Now we are moving ahead better and bet- 
ter, partly because the cooperation we -are 

in the State is steadily improving. 

a period of a little over 4 years our coop- 
eration has extended from working with 
12,000 farmers in 6 soil-conservation districts 
to 80,000, or 46 percent, of the farmers of the 
State, in the 27 soil-conservation districts. 
That is good; but I wish we could have the 
whole State covered by districts by tomorrow 
night, so we could move still faster with the 
total job. 

One reason why we have been able to move 
ahead so much faster in this State—and all 
the other States, too—is because of soil- 
conservation districts. In my opinion, the 
soil-conservation district is the most effec- 
tive instrument for getting conservation on 
the land that man has yet devised, especially 
under the plan of local operation of the dis- 
tricts by local farmers who get technical as- 
sistance from the Soil Conservation Service 
and other types of assistance from other 
Federal, State, and local agencies. 


NATION-WIDE PROGRESS 


In soil-conservation districts alone 800,000 
complete soil-conservation plans had been 
prepared Nation-wide by the beginning of 
1950. These plans covered some 220,000,000 
acres, and the area treated amounted to 112,- 
000,000 acres—that is, for the Nation. Count- 
ing work done by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in other programs (not including some 
of that in small irrigation and flood-control 
programs), we have completed altogether 
over a million farm plans. Detailed soil- 
conservation surveys adequate for farm plan- 
ning had been completed on 322,000,000 acres, 
and reconnaissance soil-conservation surveys 
helpful in farm planning had been com- 
pleted on 180,000,000 acres. 

And still the big job stands ahead of us 
and we are still losing in the neighborhood 
of half a million acres of farm land annually 
as the result of unnecessary erosion. This 
much land is being annually damaged to 
the extent that it has little or no value for 
further immediate cultivation. 

the soil-conservation-district 

movement is the greatest land movement 
of history. Since the first district was estab- 
in my home county of Anson County, 

. C., on August 4, 1937, 2,246 other districts 
are in operation today (as of June 1, 1950) 

include 1,237,141,000 acres, or 81 
the farms in the United States. 


I think I should say something more about 
the fine cooperation we are getting in Penn- 
sylvania with such agencies as the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the department of 
forests and waters, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, the Pennsylvania Department 
of Highways, the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion, and the State soil conservation com- 
mission. All of these agencies have a mem- 
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orandum of understanding with the State 
soil conservation commission. 

Vocational agriculture has admirably sup- 
ported the movement in the formation of 
soil-conservation districts in Pennsylvania 
and is now being considered by the State 
Commission for a Memorandum of Under- 
standing to assist districts with the educa- 
tional phase of the program. ; 

I think we are over the hump and are 

the battle of soil conservation in 
the State of Pennsylvania. A little while 
ago the situation was much less favorable. 
Cooperation was the touchstone in this 
instance. 


LET'S GET THE JOB COMPLETED 


The main thing now is to go even faster. 
There are many things people like yourselves 
can do to help. I doubt if there is any in- 
strument aside from soil-conservation dis- 
tricts that can help more to get along with 
the job than the public schools of this State 
and the Nation. I think you have a wonder- 
ful cpportunity to help out with the task, 
and I am hoping arrangements can be made 
so that you can do in this connection the 
highly effective kind of work that you are so 
capable of doing. I have in mind a matter 
which I believe we very much need in this 
country to make the conservation work that 
is put on the land stay on the land perma- 
nently. First, of course, farmers must work 
together as they are doing more and more in 
the soil-conservation districts, and, secondly, 
we must get soil conservation into the blood- 
stream of our youth so that it will become 
@ national habit. We may have to do some 
arguing to get soil conservation adequately 
placed in the schools, but let’s go ahead with 
the argument and keep at it until we get the 
job done. There will be criticisms surely, 
but it will all be overcome in time. That 
interval will be how long it requires to edu- 
cate the people properly, starting in the 
lower schools. 

Some misinformed people will be pulling 
back with statements about, duplication. I 
can assure you there is no duplication on 
our part of anything that went before in the 
program I am talking about today. If there 
is duplication, it hes been brought about by 
other agencies undertaking to duplicate the 
work that the Soil Conservation Service was 
set up to do in Public Law 76, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved April 27, 1935—the first 
soil-conservation act for our farmlands 
passed by Congress—whose preamble reads 
as follows: 

“That it is hereby recognized that the 
wastage of soil and moisture resources on 
farm, grazing, and forest lands of the Na- 
tion, resulting from soil erosion, is a menace 
to the national welfare and that it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of Congress to 
provide permanently for the control and pre- 
vention of soil erosion and thereby to pre- 
serve natural resources, control floods, pre- 
vent impairment of reservoirs.” 

We are absolutely carrying out the man- 
dates of the Congress of the United States 
in our work, and if you want to read this 
1935 law passed by Congress, I can get it for 
you. If you want to know the details of 
how the law was passed, who worked on it, 
etc., I can give you that, too. I know what 
we are doing and how we have been doing it, 
because I had a hand in setting the scene 
and taking part in the act for getting the 
job done properly and promptly. And I am 
very proud of the fact. 

SOME MISCONCEPTIONS TO AVOID 


Some will say “this is the farmers’ job, 
let the farmers do it.” Sure it is the farm- 
ers’ job, and farmers are very busy at it. Soil 
conservation district supervisors are direct- 
ing the job, and that means that the farm- 
ers themselves are the managers. The farm- 
ers in the districts and the supervisors of the 
districts are grass-root farmers. The super- 
visors are on nobody’s payroll and don’t act 
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Conservation for War or Peace, Drought 


The problem of housing—as well as the 
problem of providing needed blood for our 
Armed Forces—will finally be solved only by 
the sacrifice and devotion of individual 
Americans and their unanimous desire to 
contribute to the morale and peace of mind 
of our men in uniform. 


a 


{Prom the Washington Evening Star of 
September 29, 1951] 
Tue Rent GoucErs 

The latest report from Senator JOHNSON’s 

Armed Services subcommittee does not make 

t reading. For it deals with a most 
reprehensible kind of exploitation—the goug- 
ing of servicemen and their dependents by 
greedy landlords. 

This is the second report from the commit- 

‘ tee on this subject, and it takes note of some 
mts. The armed services have been 
trying to alleviate the housing shortages. 
And in some areas—notably at Columbia, 
8S. C., and Lake Charles, La.—the local com- 
munities have exerted themselves to provide 
decent housing at reasonable rentals. 

The broad picture, however, is disgraceful. 
It is unreasonable to expect that good hous- 
ing should always be available to servicemen 
and their families when a rapid expansion of 
the Armed Forces is under way. In many 
areas, where thousands of men suddenly are 
sent for training, there is little or no avail- 
able housing. Nor can private sources be ex- 
pected to provide such housing. Since pri- 
vate builders cannot know when military 
posts are going to be activated and deacti- 
vated—that is, when the need for housing for 

ts will arise and when it will cease 
to exist—they cannot be expected to make a 
substantial investment in new construction. 

This, however, does not in any way excuse 
the outrageous gouging that has been going 

In many of these suddenly congested 
en coops, tool sheds, and shacks 
have been converted into hous- 
servicemen. Sanitary facilities gen- 
are of most primitive sort and utili- 
grossly inadequate. If this were the 
t could be provided, and if men called 
service nevertheless insisted on tak- 
dependents with them, they would 
basis for complaint if rentals were 
. But when landlords, and there 
m among them, take ad- 
of the distressed situation to push 

the rent for these hovels to unconscionable 
an entirely different situation is pre- 
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Years or Wet—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, first annual 
KFBI Farm Field Day, Sedgwick County 
Soil Conservation District, Wichita, 
Kans., September 12, 1950: 


CONSERVATION FOR War oR PEACE, DROUGHT 
Years on WET 


It gives mea great deal of satisfaction 
and encouragement to take part in this 
stimulating field day on the William Berth- 
olf conservation farm out here in south- 
central Kansas, the heart of the Nation’s 
Wheat Belt. It is gratifying to find the fa- 
vorable crop prospects, after the dry weather 
which caused considerable concern in vari- 
ous localities earlier this year. 

In fact, I should like to say a little more 
about this matter right at this point. I re- 
cently received a copy of an editorial from 
a Kansas newspaper which has been a con- 
sistent supporter of soil conservation, tak- 
ing the Service to task for what the paper 
called “forecast” of a 1951 dust bowl. Now, 
I don’t know what kind of stories were car- 
ried out here that were so disturbing (we 
have no clipping service); but I do know 
that neither I nor anybody else in the Soil 
Conservation Service has ever predicted an- 
other “dust bowl.” Personally, I always 
have disliked even the term “dust bowl”; 
and the few times I use it I do so with quo- 
tation marks because it has been a widely 
used catch phrase, invented by I don’t know 
whom and carried over from the 1930's. 
To me it is pretty much a matter of 
wind erosion, which I consider. an unnec- 
essary evil, although it may be years before 
the problem, which is rather more wide- 
spread than is commonly understood, ex- 
tending even to the loose sandy lands of 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Charleston, S. C., 
and many other places, is controlled. 


NO DUST BOWL FORECASTS 


What we did say, in summarizing late-June 
field reports last June 30, was this: Although 
the major threat of wind erosion damage was 
over for the time being, there were indica- 
tions of continuing possibilities of trouble 
ahead for the drought-spotted areas unless 
rainfall picked up during the rest of the sum- 
mer and farmers concentrated on their con- 
servation cropping and other measures. 
That, as you know, was a simple statement 
of fact, in view of the months-long rainfall 

and worst dust storms since the 
thirties in various localities during the spring 


did in the Soil Conservation Service that the 
ink had hardly dried on the papers publishing 
this information when soaking rains brought 
relief to many of the previously drought- 
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because they were alert to the situation and 
set out to cope with it in the sensible con- 
seryation way. This, I am sure, was due in 
part to what was said about the possibilities. 


CONSERVATION EFFECTIVENESS PROVED 


I have made considerable point of this 
incident today, because what has happened 
in the southern and central Great Plains dur- 
ing the past year illustrates rather graphi- 
cally the importance and the effectiveness of 
soil and moisture conservation farming, in 
dry years and wet. The pattern ran true con- 
sistently in the 1950 drought areas. Locally, 
there were soil blowing and poor crops, espe- 
cially on land lacking any conséfvation treat- 
ment, and at least some kind of a crop or 
cover on adjacent conservation-farmed fields. 
And, from all reports, most of the area com- 
prising the heart of the old so-called dust 
bowl weathered this year’s drought in sound 
condition. 

That was because farmers in the soil con- 
servation districts there, where they were 
hit so hard in the 1930’s, long since had 
come to the conclusion that you can't safely 
gamble with the weather, either in the 
Plains or other parts of the country where 
conditions favor wind erosion. The con- 
servation farmer operates year in and year 
out so as to keep his land in the best 
possible condition to take what comes in 
the way of weather, from long dry spells 
to torrential rains. He uses stubble-mulch 
tillage, strip cropping, water-holding ter- 
races, rotations of cover crops. On land 
unsuited to cultivation, he uses grass, which 
is a crop of steadily increasing importance 
throughout the country. Such methods 
constitute the best insurance he has against 
the vagaries of the elements and, short of 
a long period of unusually favorable rain- 
fall such as blessed the Plains during and 
after World War II, are his best assurance 
of stable and profitable returns over the 
long run. 

So, I believe you will agree with me that 
an important part of the legitimate job of 
the Soil Conservation Service, as the agency 
set up to meet your requests for technical 
conservation surveying, planning and treat- 
ment assistance, is to direct attention to 
whatever conditions that require positive 
conservation action. That is what we have 
always done, and shall continue to do when 
it appears such conservation urgings may 
be helpful to all concerned. 


CONSERVING PRODUCTIVE LAND VITAL TO 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Also, in these days when our whole think- 
ing and action must be directed at the 
preservation and free growth of true democ- 
racy in a world split by conflicting concepts 
of government or “ideologies,” there is an- 
other important part of our public service 
job as conservation technicians, supervisors, 
or farmers. That is to drive home at every 
opportunity—by both word and action—that 
keeping our good land productive is vital 
to the productive strength of the American 
economy. As the President pointed out in 
his midyear economic report to Congress 
on July 26, this productive strength “is 
basic to our domestic well-being and our 
international security.” 

The one thing that is uppermost in every- 
body’s mind today is mobilization of our 
manpower and economic resources for na- 
tional security, come what may. Without 
@ lasting agriculture, there can be no assur- 
ance of permanent prosperity, happiness, or 
peace anywhere on earth. A prosperous and 
laBting agriculture depends on an adequate 
supply of productive land, properly usad and 
so protected from erosion that it will remain 
permanently productive. As long as people 
have enough productive land they can con- 
tinue producing their food and fiber, and 
many of the raw materials of industry. If 
the land is neglected or unwisely used, the 
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Sin Dave. Dee WAG. Ae eens 008, we 
shouldn’t spend money on conserva’ 
ample crop production, because 


Lasting 
are putting into effect here 
farm, throughout the 


boring Kansas and Oklahoma counties, is 
mandatory everywhere. It is mandatory 
here in America, if our Nation—our civiliza- 
tion—is to avoid the undermining of the 
enemies of democracy, which appear to be 


short lived. Let us fervently 
Then there are those who 


on being in a continuing state 
gency—hot and cold war—from 
point of defending our own and o 
ocratic life, for many years to 
hope just as earnestly that such 
the case; but, in any event, we 


time either to experiment or take neces. 
And we don’t need to—not with our pro- 


ductive land. We have learned how to take 


der sound soil conservation practice for max- 
imum, profitable production. This same 
land is in sound condition today to give 
maximum production next year and the next, 
as need may dictate. Every landowner or 
operator who has contributed to this favor- 


Already, in the few short weeks since 
Korean trouble started, threatened so-called 
surpluses of wheat and certain other farm 


Hit 
in 
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such watershed treatment saves 

reduces flood and sedimentation 

stores water in the soil for plant use 

where conditions are favorable, in the 
underground strata for pumping. 

And, of course, an indispensable part of 
modern soil conservation is a supporting pro- 
gram of research, such as will provide for the 
welfare of the land at all times, and give 


college. And, modern soil conservation calls 
for the maintenance of all effective work, that 
chas a chance for permanency. Such meas- 
ures are not intended to be used for just a 
single year or cropping season. They are 
the basis of land permanency, and that is 
necessary if we are to have a permanent agri- 
culture. 

There is only one correct formula for doing 
the soil and water conservation job right— 
regardless of what anybody may try to tell 
you about single practices or other tempting 
short-cuts. That formula consists of treat- 
ing the different kinds of land on a farm ac- 
cording to their individual needs as deter- 
mined by condition, and using each kind ac- 

to its capability for continued safe 
and economical production—whether that be 
for field crops, pasture, timber, or wildlife. 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS’ PROGRESS 


That is the kind of conservation farming 
you have been putting into effect with suc- 
cess and satisfaction here in the Sedgwick 
County soil conservation district since you 
began operations with technical assistance 
5 years ago this month. It is the kind of 
conservation farming that is safeguarding 
and improving our country’s farm and ranch 
lands at a progressively increasing rate each 
year—throughout Kansas, the Great Plains, 
and the Nation. In 1943, to illustrate, the 
Soil Conservation Service assisted the dis- 
tricts in completing 1 percent of the Na- 
tion-wide soil conservation job; but in 1949 
the annual rate of progress went up to 2.3 
percent of the unfinished job. We finished 
the job on 5,000,000 acres, approximately, 
in 1942 and on 22,000,000 acres last year. 
This was an increase of 340 percent, but we 
had an increase in facilities of only 43 
percent. 

When we refiect on the comparatively 
short time that soil conservation districts 
have been at the job—with the first one 
established in 1937—I think the progress 
that has been made is nothing short of re- 
markable. I mean both from the standpoint 
of district organization and soil and water 
conservation work actually done on the land 
in the districts. Admittedly, we still are 
not going fast enough, but it is at least en- 
couraging that we are moving ahead at a 

vely increasing rate. Do you re- 
alize that, as of the beginning of the present 
Ascal year (July 1, 1950) the districts cov- 
ered 1,250,000,000 acres in the 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, and that they included 4,750,000 
farms and ranches? In fact, 80 percent of 
all our farms are now within district bound- 
aries, as is three-fourths of the land in 
farms in the Uniteq States. 

You in Kansas, in common with your 
neighbors in States like Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, and Texas, can be espe- 
cially proud of your high place in the coun- 
try’s soil conservation districts column. 
With 103 of your 105 counties in districts as 
of August 1, I notice that almost 99 percent 
of all your land and 97% percent of your 
farms were within soil conservation district 
boundaries. Today, you can travel from 
Wichita to the Gulf of Mexico, or in the op- 
posite direction to the Canadian line, with- 
out ever getting outside of soil conservation 
districts. And I can come to Wichita 


through the south Atlantic and Gulf States, 
and go back by way of Iowa, Lllinois, West 
Virginia, etc., without getting out of dis- 
tricts. 


SOIL CONSERVATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
SPEEDED UP 


The districts’ accomplishments in getting 
soil and water conservation on the land 
likewise are something to be proud of. Fig- 
ures for the fiscal year to July 1, 1950, show 
how we have increased again the yearly 
rate of conservation surveying, planning, 
and treatment: 


Cumula- 
tive to 


July 1, 
1950 


Fiscal 
year 
1949 ! 


Fiscal 
year 
1950! 
Detailed conservation 
surveys. acres__'31, 465, 000) 25, 800, 000/334, 770, 000 
Complete farm plans j 
number..| 132,750) 115, 000) 870, 000 


Acres planned: .-...... |38, 700, 000/32, 280, 000; 240, 000, 000 
Acres treated j% 000, 000 22, 000, on 121, 000, 000 


! Approximate totals. 


“I don’t need to review for you your own 
noteworthy Kansas district accomplish- 
ments, with which you already are more 
familiar than I am anyway. I do want to 
say, however, that it was most pleasing to 
have Secretary Lawrence W. Rittenoure of 
your Sedgwick County district's board of su- 
pervisors write me of the rapid strides he 
said soil conservation has been making in 
this part of the State. He said that of ap- 
proximately 3,000 farms in this county, 888 
already had soil conservation farm plans by 
June 30 this year, with nearly 300 additional 
applications approved and being carried out 
as rapidly as possible. Also, that Sedgwick 
County led all the counties in the State in 
the amount of conservation work in 1948 and 
1949. I would say that you have every right 
to be proud of such a showmg. 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS AND DEMOCRACY 


Over and above such satisfying statistics 
of accomplishment, we cannot lose sight of 
the importance of your soil-conservation dis- 
tricts as living, working forces of practical 
democracy in action. The district organiza- 
tion, as it has stood the test of 13 years of 
peacetime and wartime experience under just 
about all possible economic, weather, and 
other conditions, definitely has proved itself 
to be superior to anything else we know about 
in coping with our basic land problems in a 
democratic fashion. Your districts are 
farmer voted and farmer managed. Be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 soil conservation dis- 
trict supervisors are giving unselfishly of 
their time and energies in the furtherance of 
soil and water conservation work throughout 
the country. They are on nobody’s payroll, 
and are obligated to no Federal or other out- 
side authority. 

In order to appreciate what this kind of 
democratic leadership means in the Nation’s 
basic agricultural economy, really means in 
terms of what we mobilize and fight for when 
pressed to it by others, you need only to study 
the contrasting situation in so many other 
countries, where what the government says 
is law, with little or no opportunity for in- 
dividual freedom of action, assurance of 
stability, or hope of security. I have ob- 
served these things in different parts of the 
world myself; and, of course, we read about 
them everyday. We can be eternally grate- 
ful that we enjoy an economy that depends 
on individual freedom and initiative, and 
the exercise of such individual responsibility 
as that which has been demonstrated by the 
scores of thousands of soil-conservation dis- 
trict landowners and operators like those of 
you in the Sedgwick County district. 

Also, I am convinced that the district 
method would be the best approach that 
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farmers of the world everywhere could take 
for getting to the point where they have 
more voice in the affairs of their govern- 
ment and less discontent with the over- 
lords. Bona fide soil conservation districts 
are in operation as going programs, I am 
happy to say, in several other countries— 
as the philosophy of conservation spreads 
faster world-wide. The more secure the in- 
dividual, the more secure the community 
and the Nation. That is what makes the 
democracy we fight for. 


THE PROFITABLENESS OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


And certainly not least among the bene- 
fits of soil conservation farming to be con- 
sidered when we think of national welfare 
and security is its profitableness. This kind 
of farming we see demonstrated here today 
on the Bertholf farm has been shown con- 
sistently to raise the individual landholder’s 
income through more economical operations 
and greater per acre returns. This, in turn, 
is reflected in better business in town where 
the conservation farmer trades. And we also 
know that revenues to local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments are increased proportion- 
ately from such higher farmer earnings— 
revenues which pay for, among other things, 
jet bombers and bazookas. I could make 
an entire speech on this significant aspect 
of soil and water conservation, because the 
individual examples and other reported fig- 
ures supporting these facts are too numerous 
ever to have been counted. 


DIVERSIFICATION AND LIVESTOCK 


Conservation farming, on the basis of fol- 
lowing the complete conservation farm plans 
used by farmers and ranchers in soil-con- 
servation districts, almost invariably calls for 
diversification of crops, often including more 
land in grass and trees. In this way, the 
economic stability of the farm operation is 
improved, and the farmer is in a better posi- 
tion to operate successfully in any kind of 
market. As I hardly need to remind this 
audience, the possibilities are good for in- 
creasing livestock production in this part of 
the country thrdugh such conservation farm- 
ing. The experience of one Kansas livestock 
operator who stopped in at our Washington 
Office recently is a ready illustration of what 
I am talking about. 

He is Mr. Ben L. Robertson, of Emporia. 
I am sorry that I was out of town when he 
called, as I should like to have taken rather 
full notes from him on his success in fatten- 
ing his beef cattle on bromegrass and les- 
pedeza, and on the special Emporia Chamber 
of Commerce committee he heads to promote 
revegetation and other conservation farming. 
I understand, though, that Mr. Robertson 
reported getting 250 to 275 pounds of beef to 
the acre from his brome and lespedeza in a 
summer. Our fellows figured that out as a 
minimum of $72.50 an acre return from this 
conservation crop, or anyway twice as much 
as from corn on the same kind of land, that 
is, class IIT and IV land. I feel sure that 
some of you here today would have similar 
experiences to report. And Iam familiar with 
some of the things you have been doing out 
here in Kansas, such as development of im- 
proved grass strains like Auchenbach brome, 
the use of grass and legumes in crop rota- 
tions, and pure seed development and seed 
increase work. 


NEED TO PUSH AHEAD WITH SOIL CONVERSATION 
JOB 


The important thing for all of us to keep 
foremost in mind now, as always, is that we 
must push ahead as fast as we can, without 
sacrificing the lasting quality of the work we 
do, with our tremendous soil and water con- 
servation job. As I said at the beginning, we 
don’t know how long we may be faced with 
emergency conditions—possibly only a few 
weeks or months, maybe 25 years, although 
let us hope nothing like that will come to 
pass. But we do know that, emergency or no 
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people 
the highest standards of living we may attain 
and keeping our national security intact at 


people. Briefly stated, some of these are: 
SOME MISCONCEPTIONS TO DISPEL 


1. That soil conservation is of secondary 
importance, has already been taken care of, 
or can be postponed. 

2. That there are short cuts to conserva- 
tion, that farmers can do all the necessary 
conservation work without technical assist- 
ance, or that district farm plans are too tech- 
nical for farmers. 

3. That soil conservation costs more than 
it is worth. 

4. That we have all the good land we need, 
and that soil erosion is an inevitable part of 
nature's. scheme. / 

These “quibblings’” are all so obviously 
wrong no further time will be devoted to 
them; merely to list them so you cannot be 
misled with a lot of nonsense. 

SOIL CONSERVATION TAKES CONTINUED 
TEAMWORK BY ALL 

The job we have to do calls for the closest 
teamwork of all interests in our society: 
farmers, business and professional people; 
private and public financial institutions; 
radio and television stations, newspapers and 
magazines; chambers of commerce and other 


strengthening district responsibility 
work—with a scientifically 
conservation-district 


every farmer in the country. 
T should like to quote briefly from a 


To which I wish to add at this time only 
though: 


this further 


it: Conservation of our 


there was considerably harder sledding ahead 
for the defense agreement than was expected 
by Premier Shigeru Yoshida at San Fran- 


The Democrats and Socialists, according to 
intimations, particularly want to know spe- 
cifically what facilities and what powers 
will be granted to the United States defense 
forces, what the costs will be, and whether 
toa Shean subatien of bie veaunt ie “7 

lependent Japan 
before they are willing to endorse a blanket 
agreement. 


The question of ratification of the security 


Japan presumably will have to possess when 
she again becomes a sovereign state. 

The sessions are tentatively expected to 
Some Governmen 


open October 10. t plans 
already are encountering considerable oppo- 
sition and consider it 
probable that much of the program will have 
to go over until the next regular session 
scheduled between December 5 and the 
Christmas holidays. { 

The principal point ralsed by the opposi- 
tion leaders in regard to the security pact 
is that, though many detailed negotiations 


A typical comment came from Inejiro Asa- 
numa, chief secretary of the Socialist Party— 
generally opposed to the treaty as a whole. 
Mr. Asanuma said that while the security 

t was not a special target of the 

“I can’t understand why the Gov- 

ernment wants to conclude the pact even 
before the treaty itself is ratified.” 

This is also approximately the feeling of 
the usually conservative Democratic Party. 
Takeo Mikki, the party's organizational 
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Secrecy in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Secrecy Called Peril to Press,” 

appeared yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Secrecy CaLLep Perm To Press 

Cuicaco, October 1.—Newspaper execu- 
tives from 43 of the country’s leading pub- 
lications warned yesterday “secrecy in Gov- 
ernment” imperils United States freedom 
of the press. 

The editors and publishers met in an 
all-day session with Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, 
editor and publisher of the expropriated 
Argentine newspaper La Prensa. 

An honorary degree in journalism will be 
conferred on Dr. Gainza later today at a 
special convocation at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The warning by the newsmen was em- 
bodied in a declaration which charged that 
public information is being steadily under- 
mined by the growing practice of secrecy 
in government. 

SECURITY CODES 

The newsmen swung hard at President 
Truman’s order last week setting up “se- 
curity codes” of censorship of governmental 
news. 

They said there is a feeling among Gov- 
ernment officials that they can “extend mil- 
itary security into areas of news which have 
no bearing on the Nation’s security, as 
shown in an Executive order issued within 
the week.” 

The discussion was held at Northwestern 
and was sponsored by the school’s Medical 
School of Journalism and the Inter-American 
Press Association. 


A WARNING 


Dr. Gainza warned that La Prensa’s fate 
could be the fate of any newspaper. 

Argentina had a long history of democratic 
tradition, he said. But in 1941 a “state of 
siege” was declared in connection with 
World War II. 

Two years late, the leaders of the military 
coup found it easy to suppress additional 
information because the press was already 
controlled. 

SIEGE STARTED IT 

“I think that what happened in Argentina 
happened only because of the previous state 
of siege,” Dr. Gainza said. “It- would have 
been impossible without that.” 

Several American newsmen remarked that 
the present security measures now being im- 

in this country because of the defense 
effort, with the resulting curtailment of news 
at the source, are similar to the Argentina 
state of siege of 1941. 

ECONOMIC GROUP ISSUES WARNING AGAINST 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
&® nonpolitical organization of widely known 
businessmen and educators, has just 
& warning into the general discussion of the 
Government's trend toward secrecy and cen- 

The Government, the committee said, “is 
following a much more comprehensive pro- 


gram of secrecy than in any previous period 
wher. we were not at war. Moreover, our 
peopie have been cu: off from important in- 
formation through censorship, both formal 
and informal, by foreign governments. To 
an unprecedented degree the public is de- 
pending for its foreign intelligence upon 
what our own Governmnet agencies decide 
to disclose.” 

The committee findings, by its research and 
policy committee, were published in Decem- 
ber 1949, after a study of 18 months. Ap- 
parently the committee feels that the secrecy 
situation is working out in the dangerous 
way it forecast because it notes that “this 
whole problem was anticiapted.” It is re- 
circulating the brochure it issued nearly 2 
years ago. 


The Cases of Senator McCarthy and the 
Late Senator La Follette, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “McCartuy Recalls La Follette 
Incident,” written by David Lawrence 
and published in the Boston Traveler of 
October 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

McCakTHy RECALLS La FOLLETTE INCIDENT 

(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—This is a tale about a Wis- 
consin Senator—a Republican. He made 
speeches inside and outside the Senate which 
angered the people of his own State and the 
people of the Nation. 

The unpopularity of this Senator was such 
that newspapers from one end of the coun- 
try to the other denounced him, not only 
for his tactless way of bludgeoning his ad- 
versaries and his vocabulary of anathema, 
but for treasonable and seditious utterances. 

The Republican State Central Committee 
of Wisconsin by unanimous vote demanded 
his expulsion from the United States Senate 
for treasonable and seditious utterances. 
The League of Wisconsin municipalities took 
the same action. The State council of de- 
fense and 71 county councils called on him 
to resign and demanded that the United 
States Senate expel him if he didn’t resign. 
He was hanged in effigy. 

Rotary groups, bar associations, public- 
safety committees in his own State and else- 
where denounced him. The Republican 
State Convention of Massachusetts adopted 
a resolution censuring him for marked dis- 
loyalty. Former President Theodore Roose- 
velt called him the most sinister enemy of 
democracy in the United States and called 
for his expulsion from the Senate. 

The same Wisconsin Senator then made a 
bitter speech in St. Paul, Minn. There was 
some doubt afterward as to exactly what the 


bated at length 
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in the Senate. Senator Kellogg, of Minne- 
sota, Republican, a great lawyer of his day, 
who later became a Secretary of State, re- 
fused to admit that the issue of free speech 
was at stake. He said: “This is a question of 
erroneous statement of facts rather than of 
free speech.” 

The Wisconsin Senator had denounced 
the motives of the United States Govern- 
ment. He questioned the sincerity of its 
acts at a time when its troops were fighting 
on the battlefield. Only from a few places 
did endorsement of his stand come. The 
California Federation of Labor, for instance, 
expressed confidence in him as a true 
American citizen and upheld his right to 
voice the views of an intelligent man. 

Then after the war, the same Wisconsin 
Senator was reelected by the people of Wis- 
consin and remained in the Senate for many 
years afterward, often fighting in behalf of 
unpopular causes. So great was his hold on 
the peopie of his State that his son—a very 
able man in his own right—was elected to 
the Senate as his successor without being in 
the slightest degree damaged politically by 
the controversy in which his father had been 
engaged. Indeed, the father ran for the 
Presidency of the United States as an inde- 
pendent in 1924 and polled close to 5,000,000 
votes. No third-party candidate since then 
has obtained as many. 

The name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
for whose expulsion there was such wide- 
spread demand was Robert M. La Follette. 

What did history say 34 years later? A 
President of the United States—a Demo- 
crat—in speaking to a Nation-wide radio au- 
dience on July 28, 1951, denounced, by im- 
plication, a present-day United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and spoke of Wisconsin 
as “The home State of two of America’s 
greatest liberal and progressive Senators, 
Robert M. La Follette and Robert, junior.” 

This tribute of greatness was given to a 
man once widely denounced. It will be 
argued, of course, that the cases of Senators 
McCartHuy and La Follette are not paraliel 
because the one smeared individuals and the 
other smeared his own Government or be- 
cause one allegedly engaged in improper 
campaigning and the other did not. It 
makes one wonder how many people in 
America, inside and outside public life who 
profess to be liberals, sincerely subscribe to 
the doctrine laid down by the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who once defined free- 
dom of speech as freedom for the thought 
we hate. 


The Controls Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “By Default,” published in 
the Dallas Morning News of Monday, 
September 24, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

By DeEFrauLt 

The News would be remiss not to ac- 
knowledge the readiness with which In- 
diana’s Senator Homer CaPEHART expressed 
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personal willingness to appear on a TV de- 
bate with President Truman on the nature 
and effects of the whole control bill, with no 
coaching. The President had publicized his 
letter to Carpgmart in which he stated boldly 
that the Senator did not understand his own 
amendment to the bill. The News, skeptical 
that Mr. Truman understands the bill, sug- 
gested that the TV debate would be a fair 
test 


Mr. Truman being silent, presumably the 
Senator wins by default. Only there is no 

in victory. It would be a great con- 
tribution to government if our American 
Presidents, who customarily speak without 
anybody being able to challenge, would ap- 
pear and answer questions. But they will 
not do so. 

The presidency is political capital. The 
President has a canned speech written for 
him, delivers it. His party could put up 
somebody who knows what it is all about to 
do the talking but the somebody would be 
just another person. 

How many times did you ever listen to 
Senator Harry Truman? Or put faith in 
what he said? 


Good Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the cot- 
ton farmers responded to an appeal by 
the Federal Government last year to pro- 
duce a bumper crop in order to meet 
defense needs. Acting in good faith, the 
cotton farmer increased his production 
and is now threatened by sharp price 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I offer for inclusion a timely 
discussion of 


the cotton price stabilization 

tions made by the Farm Bureau and 
others interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture and in fair treatment for agriculture. 
Such action is necessary if cotton growers 
are not to suffer severely as their only re- 
ward for having the Government's 
appeal for a bumper crop tn 1951. 


time labor has become more scarce, and the 
price of what the farmers must buy to pro- 
duce their bumper crop has gone up. Cotton 
growers are being squeezed between 

prices and high costs, and little or no profit 
can be made at the harvest season prices now 


By stabilizing the price of cotton at a rea- 
sonable level the Government can keep faith 
with cotton growers and let them know that 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


include it in the ConcresstonaL REcorp. 
The ‘article follows: 


President Truman in defending his un- 
precedented spending and his administra- 
tion’s policies, says we are better off than 
ever before. 

The answer to that is: we should be! 


The answer is not a complex one. 
answered by a question: How much inflation 
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tently) the most devastating indictment of 
the fiscal policies of his own edministraticn. 
While*nondefense tures have gone up 
68 percent in the past 10 years, he is re- 
ported as saying, they actually declined 
when one takes into account adjustmenis 

. Precisely. 


April 1945, the cost of living has risen ap- 
proximately 46 percent and the cost of food 
nearly 67 percent. 

“Are we to believe that this phenomenon 
has no relation *o the Government's policy 
of steadily blowing up the economy by 
pumping out purchasing power? And the 
policy of perpetually easy money advocated 
by the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and maintained throughout Mr. Tru- 


serve—are we to believe that this has not 
been an essential element in the administra- 
tion’s basic policy of what it likes to refer 
to as expansionism, but which many would 
say was simply calculated, deliberate 
inflation?” 


Everybody Shares Soil and Water 
Conservation Awards—Part | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
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floods and siltation of streams and reser- 


voirs. 
4. To government (local, State, and Fed- 
eral) —increased revenues resulting from in- . 
earnings 


creased and added wealth from land 
stabilized and improved through conserva- 
tion farming. 

One of the principal tasks we face as soil 
conservationists and friends of conservation 
is getting everybody to know about these 
generous and continuing returns from con- 
servation farming. That is in addition to, 
but right along with, the job of putting 
conservation on every possible acre of land 
just as fast as we can. It would be hard to 
overestimate the value of this soil conserva- 
tion recognition program and the other con- 
structive, day-by-day efforts made by the 
Post and KLZ for a number of years to fur- 
ther the progress of conservation farming in 
Colorado and the surrounding territory. 

Back in December 1947 when this conser- 
vation awards program was just getting 
under way, I wrote Publisher Palmer Hoyt: 
“Your enterprise in taking this means to 
focus attention on the important matter of 
conserving our soil and water resources 
represents a real public service. Such a con- 
test unquestionably will be highly effective 
in stimulating conservation thinking and 
action throughout Colorado as well as over 
a wider area.” I am happy that events have 
borne out that statement. When I was out 
here in Colorado a few weeks ago, various 
people—including soil conservation district 
supervisors and some of our own Soil Con- 
servation Service personnel—told me they 
had learned more about the progress of soil 
conservation in the State by reason of serv- 
ing on the awards program teams than they 
ever had in any other way. I can under- 
stand how they feel; because I have visited 
some of the winning farms and ranches and 
talked with winning farmers myself. No 
one can see this work and talk with these 
conservation farmers without being im- 
pressed, and inspired to redouble his own 
efforts for furtherance of conservation. 

Such positive attention to the vital task of 
safeguarding our basic soil and water re- 
sources is especially important at this time. 
So many sober activities are occupying every- 
body’s attention that the temptation might 
arise to allow ourselves to be distracted 
somewhat from such a fundamental element 
as this is in our whole national well-being 
and security. You and I know that we can’t 
afford to let that happen, but such under- 
standing. among ourselves as practicing soil 
conservationists—whether as farmers or 
otherwise—is not enough. Every man, 
woman, and child who produces, handles, 
processes, or consumes the products of the 
soil likewise must have this conservation 
concept before we can have any lasting 
assurance that the good land which is the 
very base of our democracy shall be perma- 
nently maintained to meet our utmost needs 
in time of peace or war. 

Without a lasting agriculture—the kind of 
agriculture which soil conservation districts 
exist to perpetuate—there can be no assur- 
ance of permanent prosperity, happiness, or 
peace anywhere on earth. And a prosperous 
and lasting agriculture depends on an ade- 
quate supply of productive land properly 
used and so protected from erosion that it 
will remain permanently productive. What's 
the use of applying the permanent type of 
soil-stabilizing measures and then permit 
them to go to pieces for lack of maintenance. 

Lasting soil conservation of the kind you 
are putting into effect here in the Sedgwick 
County soil-conservation district and in the 


here in the United States if we are to avoid 
weakening, while the enemies of 
us. None of us 


international emergency will last. But the 
strain on our land which we now again face 
may be prolonged, and we must build and 
plan against any eventuality. This is no 
time either to experiment or take chances. 
And we don’t reed to—not with our produc- 
tive land and other resources of water, tim- 
ber, oil, and minerals, wisely used. 

Productive land is an inseparable and 
essential part of our first line of national 
defense; because men with guns and bul- 
lets can’t fight without food, and there can 
be little food from poor land. Already 
since the Korean trouble started, threatened 
so-called surpluses of certain farm commodi- 
ties appear to have become comforting stores 
of essential food and fiber. When we have 
had repeated experiences of this nature, you 
wouldn't think anyone would be so foolish 
as to suggest that we sometimes don’t need 
such things as soil conservation to help 
keep our agricultural producing plant in 
condition of top efficiency. Yet I am sure 
all of us have heard just such loose talk. 

During World War II, conservation farm- 
ing demonstrated its effectiveness, year 
after year, in giving maximum production 
of needed crops, with minimum labor and 
machinery wear, together with the most eco- 
nomical use of seed and fertilizer. Those 
are among the multiple rewards of treating 
and using our productive land according 
to sound conservation practices. It also 
builds up a sound reserve of productive ca- 
pacity—keeps our powder dry! We all know 
that during the last war a considerable 
amount of land damage resulted from crop- 
ping too much land that should have been 
left In grass or in protective rotations. But 
the damage was nowhere near what it might 
have been had we gone through the war and 
postwar farm production strain without 
benefit of any conservation farming knowl- 
edge and practice. 

Other millions of acres, moreover—out 
here in the Great Plains as elsewhere—were 
farmed under sound soil conservation prac- 
tices for maximum, profitable production. 
This same land is in sound condition today 
—even in the heart of the old so-called Dust 
Bowl ,area—to give maximum production 
next year and the next, as need may dictate. 
Such methods constitute the best insurance 
the farmer has against the vagaries of the 
elements and, short of a long period of un- 
usually favorable rainfall, are his best as- 
surance of stable and profitable returns over 
the long run. 

Before looking further at some of the re- 
markable progress we have made in soil and 
water conservation in the last few years, 
and at the tremendous job which still lies 
ahead of us, I think it might be well to 
consider for a moment what we mean when 
we talk about modern soil conservation like 
that which has brought us together here 
this evening: 

Modern soil conservation consists of the 
kind of sound land use and protection needed 
to keep the land permanently productive 
while in use. 

It means contouring and terracing land 
that needs such treatment, and strip-crop- 
ping and stubble-mulching the land as 
needed, along with supporting practices of 
crop rotations, cover crops, green-manuring 
crops, etc., wherever needed. It means gully 
control; stabilizing water outlets; building 
farm and ranch ponds, locating farm roads 
and fences as nearly on the contour as prac- 
ticable; planting steep, erodible land to grass 
or trees; development of good pastures and 
devoting good management to them after 
they have been developed. 

Where land is too wet, modern soil con- 
servation calls, moreover, for drainage, with 
full consideration given to wildlife needs. 
If it is too dry, it calls for irrigation; if 
‘subject to wind erosion, it calls for wind- 
stripping, tree planting, growing cover crops, 


_and stubble-mulch farming. If plant nu- 
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trients, lime, and the humus supply of the 
soil have been depleted, it calls for fer- 
tilization and addition of lime and organic 
matter. If water-soluble salts have accumu- 
lated in toxic quantities, it calls for both 
drainage and leaching out of the alkali by 
flooding. And modern soil conservation 
calls also for the use of the best of the 
most adaptable tools. 

Modern soi' conservation likewise calls for 
flood control and reservoir protection (mu- 
nicipal, irrigation, etc.) by treatment of 
whole watersheds with the right combina- 
tions of practices, land use, and small struc- 
tures in the smaller, upper watersheds where 
floodwaters start. Applied at the right 
time and place, such watershed treatment 
saves soil and reduces flood and sedimenta- 
tion damage, stores water in the soil for 
plant use and, where conditions are favor- 
able, in the underground strata for pumping. 

And, of course, an indispensable part of 
modern soil conservation is a supporting 
program of research, such as will provide for 
the welfare of the land at all times, and 
give farmers all the advantages that pro- 
gressive science can contribute. Also, 
continuing, vigorous program of soil con- 
servation education should be made a part 
of our teaching from kindergarten on 
through college. And modern soil conser- 
vation calls for the maintenance of all ef- 
fective work that has a chance for perma- 
nency. Such measures are not intended to 
be used for just a single year or cropping 
season. They are the basis of land perma- 
nency, and that is necessary if we are to 
have a permanent agriculture. 

There is one correct formula for doing 
the soil and water conservation job right. 
It certainly can’t be done right with single 
practices or with time-consuming, inade- 
quate chort-cuts. That formula consists of 
treating the different kinds of land on a 
farm according to their individual needs as 
determined by such conditions as degree of 
erosion, waterlogging, etc., and using each 
kind according to its capacity for continued 
safe and economical production—whether 
that be for field crops, pasture, timber, or 
wildlife. 

You Colorado soil conservation district 
farmers appreciate what I am talking about 
in this respect, I am sure. The very fact 
that some of you are being honored here 
this evening attests to the fact that you 
have tried and proved the effectiveness of 
thoroughgoing soil and water conservation, 
comprising basic land capability surveys, 
completely coordinated conservation plans 
for whole farms, and the careful applica- 
tion of the conservation measures called for, 
with expert technical assistance. This is 
the kind of conservatfon farming that is 
safeguarding and improving our country’s 
farm lands at a progressively increasing rate 
each year—throughout Colorado and the Na- 
tion. 

While we admittedly are not moving. fast 
enough and are still suffering heavy losses 
of soil, we are, nevertheless, moving ahead 
at an encouraging rate. In 1943, to illustrate, 
the Soil Conservation Service assisted the 
districts in completing 1 percent of the Na- 
tion-wide soil conservation job; but in 1949 
the annual rate of progress went up to 2.3 
percent of the unfinished job. We finished 
the job on 5,000,000 acres, approximately, in 
1942 and on 22,000,000 acres in 1949. This 
Was an increase of 340 percent, but we had 
an increase in facilities of only 43 percent. 
And in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
the acreage treated with needed conservation 
measures in the districts jumped to 26,000,- 
000 acres. By these figures, you can see that 
the conservation job not only is progressing 
but is doing so at an accelerated rate, con- 
siderably out of proportion to the facilities. 

Here are some of the figures for the last 


fiscal year, which show how we have increased 
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again the yearly rate of conservation survey- 
ing, planning, and treatment all down the 
line: 


Detailed 
surveys... 
Complete farm plans 
num 


Our books, up to June 30, 1950, show that 
18.6 percent of the conseryation job had been 
completed. In addition, there had been a 
considerable spread of practices to thousands 
of farms, both inside and outside of soil- 
conservation districts, for which we have no 
records. If we can raise the annual rate of 
application of effective conservation measures 
a little more, which we can do with ade- 
quate facilities, we can begin to see the 
goal—the possibility of finishing the job on 
time. This would mean completing the basic 
conservation surveying, planning, and treat- 
ment of the land with the basic conservation 
measures needed during the next 20 years, or 
by about 1970. After that, of course, would 
remain the continuing job of maintenance 
and improvement of the conservation work 
as a result of research and other improve- 
ments which will continue to develop. Soil 
conservation, like any other works of man, 
must be maintained, to avoid disappearing 
through neglect. And the land is.entitled 
to all the continuing benefits that may be 
derived from research and experience. 

As a step in the continuing effort to reach 
the goal on time, we are urging the comple- 
tion of at least an average of 4 percent of the 
job annually during the coming 3-year pe- 
riod. Nationally, this would mean an average 
annual rate of around 60,000,000 acres in- 
ventoried (surveys), 50,000,000 acres of farm 
land planned for conservation, and 40,000,000 
acres treated each year during the fiscal years 
of 1952 to 1954, inclusive. I am more con- 
fident now than I have ever been before that 
we can attain this goal if the requisite tech- 
nical facilities are available. 

This confidence in what we can do as a 
Nation in safeguarding our remaining land 


done is up to those who own and operate 
the land; and that means, for all practical 
purposes, that it is up to the farmers and 
ranchers in soil-conservation districts. 

Should anyone doubt the accuracy of this 
conclusion, let me remind such persons that, 
as of July 1, this year, 80 of all our 
farms and three-fourths of all the land in 
farms in the United States were within soil 
conservation district boundaries. Farmers 
over the country are voting new districts 
into being every month under their State 
enabling laws, so that it is n 
to assume that before too 
farm land of the Nation 
tricts. Although the 
district anywhere was 
ago than 1937, they now n 
cover 1,250,000,000 acres in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Islands. 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speakei, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include part I of the address by 


Post Station KLZ soil conservation rec- 


ognition banquet, Julesburg, Colo., Sep- 
tember 25, : 
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hole and water in another and hope to deal 
with them separately. You also are well 
acquainted with the problems of having too 
much water at times, with erosion and flood- 
ing as a result, and too little water at other 


part and parcel of soil conservation, in Colo- 
rado and everywhere. 

We all are concerned with the conservation 
and best use of our water supplies. We 
have just so much water in any given local- 
ity; so we must not waste it but must use 


water ponds and springs and controlling 
excessive water runoff. You also are con- 


In the Soil Conservation Service, we look 
first at the land within the watersheds—ex- 
amined the condition of the land, how it 
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best insurance he has against drought or 
deluge. 

I realize very well that recurring emer- 
gency demands for wheat production, for 
example, such as we appear to be running 


age with best land use. There has been a 
great of this acreage in the Plains 
country, and logically so; but nobody can 
deny that some of this was on land that 
shouldn’t have been plowed up. When such 
land is cropped, yields must be expected to 

off in due time; and, if drought 
comes—as it may—we can’t help having 
wind-erosion trouble. 

But we must not overlook the fact that 
sound information for wind-erosion control 
is available. We don’t need to have any 
more of it; we know how to prevent it. 

Quite likely, however, we are not going to 
be able to get everybody immediately to see 
eye to eye with the plans of meeting the ero- 
sion problem head-on, whether it be wind 
erosion or water erosion, and lick the whole 
thing. In time, however, I am convinced 
that everybody will be seeing the situation 
in pretty much the same light, and we'll go 
about the job of doing whatever is necessary. 
This conclusion I have come to with greater 
confidence than I have ever had as the result 
of the splendid conservation work I saw out 
here in Colorado only a few weeks ago. Ona 
big ranch near Colorado Springs I saw, on a 
large scale, some of the finest soil conserva- 
tion work I have ever seen anywhere. I had 
seen this land before, when everything was 
dry and hopeless looking. Not so a few weeks 
ago; it was just the opposite everywhere, no 
erosion, and profitable returns from the per- 
fectly stabilized land. 

There are some, perhaps, who feel that only 
farmers and ranchers need be interested in 
soil conservation; but it is my conviction we 
all should be very deeply interested, whether 
we live in Julesburg, Denver, or elsewhere. 
As I pointed out earlier, modern conservation 
farming is closely related to the profitableness 
of industry, the well-being of municipalities, 
and the health and welfare of all the people. 

I believe I can say that: our national policy 
and public thinking, with few exceptions, are 
agreed on the utter necessity of conserving 
our interlocking resources of land, water, for- 
est, grass, cultivated crops, and wildlife. The 
Denver Post Station KLZ soil conservation 
awards program is one good example of this 
trend in our thinking. Research, education, 
land inventories, and the successful use and 
profitable results of soil and water conserva- 
tion have brought us to a new concept of the 

of land and water and, also, of 
the need for keeping the land permanently 
productive and using our water to our great- 
est possible advantage. 

The land is still the source of a very large 
share of our original wealth. Manufacturers, 
bankers, railroads, storekeepers, doctors, 
teachers, ministers, writers, and all the rest 
of us are directly affected by what happens to 
the base of that land-wealth—our productive 
land. We are affected, basically, as con- 
sumers of the things that are produced from 
the land; and we are affected, also, with re- 
spect to our income. 

Agriculture is Colorado’s biggest business; 


damage in the considerably less 

dred years since extensive development of 
dry-land farming in eastern Colorado. On 
both dry farm and irrigated lands, crop 
decline wherever the erosion 

lowed to continue out of control; 


culture is to be permanent and profitable, its 
lands must be used and conserved according 
to our best ability and in accordance with the 
capability of the land. This State—any 
State, county, farm, or ranch—cannot afford 
to waste either soil or water. 

The conservation job we have to do calls 
for the closest teamwork of everybody: 
farmers, business and professional people; 
private and public financial institutions; 
beet-sugar companies and other processors 
of agricultural products; radio and televi- 
sion stations, newspapers and magazines; 
chambers of commerce and other civic or- 
ganizations; sportsmen’s, women’s, young 
people's, and other groups; schools and 
churches; local, State, and Federal agricul- 
ture, forestry, and other agencies and farm 
organizations—everybody. The constructive 
interest being taken in this whole matter in 
Colorado by agricultural and other leaders, 
from the Governor on down to the youngest 
soil conservation district board of supervi- 
sors, is most encouraging. 

And while I am saying this I think I should 
say, also, that wherever soundly made soil 
and water conservation farm plans are car- 
ried out and maintained, yields have been in- 
creased. There have been no exceptions in 
our experience. 

Also, I think it should be pointed out that 
good per-acre farm and ranch production de- 
termines the profitableness of agriculture. 
So, soil conservation is the most basic work 
that man has to do. 

National attention has been attracted, for 
instance, to the consideration given by your 
State tax commission to our land capability 
classification as a basis for assessing rural 
lands for taxing. I understand this reap- 
praisal of land on the basis of its long-time 
producing ability has progressed in several 
counties where the Soil Conservation Service 
has made detailed land capability surveys in 
soil conservation districts. We also have 
been asked by the State agricultural plan- 
ning committee for this land inventory in- 
formation for the use of the State and county 
committees in their planning work. 

But there is little point in my going into 
further d¢tail on such forward-looking con- 
servation activities with which you aiready 
are familiar here in Colorado. I want only 
to remind you that your soil conservation 


districts have an important responsibility in . 


all this, along with every business and other 
legitimate interest in this and every com- 
munity. And one of the jobs we are all 
called on to share just now is to help dispel 
certain misconceptions, or loose assertions, 
about soil conservation that still seem to 
confuse the thinking of some otherwise well- 
informed people. Briefly stated, some of 
these are: 

1, That soil conservation is of secondary 
importance, has already been taken care of, 
or can be postponed. 

2. That there are short-cuts to conserva- 
tion, that farmers can do.all the necessary 
conservation work without technical assist- 
ance, or that district farm plans are too 
technical for farmers. 

3. That soil conservation costs more than 
it is worth. 

4. That we have all the good land we need, 
and that soil erosion is an inevitable part 
of nature’s scheme. 

Not one of these assertions is true; not 
even near enough the truth to deserve any 
consideration, except to keep people from 
being confused by the nonsense. 

To complete the soil and water conserva- 
tion job in time calls for a program of posi- 
tive action, in which all groups have a nat- 
ural interest. It includes, among other 
points: (1) completion of the national land 
capability inventory at the earliest date fa- 
cilities will permit; (2) completion of the or- 
ganization of the Nation’s agricultural lands 
into soil conservation districts, and strength- 


ening district responsibility and work—with 
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a@ scientifically developed soil conservation 
district plan applied by a conservation 
farmer to every farm in the country at min- 
imum public cost; (3) active participation 
of all interested rural and urban groups— 
business, professional and  patriotic—in 
achieving Nation-wide conservation; and (4) 
making a real conservationist out of every 
farmer in the country. 

Among the rewards of which we are as- 
sured for successful completion of such a 
program is continued national security for 
our free people in a free America and the 
very survival of all the generations to come 
after us. 


Pension Plans in Private Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
furthering my study of a uniform system 
of pensions, the Library of Congress has 
furnished me with a most interesting 
analysis of pension plans in private in- 
dustry. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. Meyer 
Jacobstein of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress and to 
Mary R. Heslet of the senior specialist 
section, Library of Congress, for their aid 
in compiling the following report. 

To those interested in the question of 
providing a uniform pension system as 
advocated by many pension groups, it 
will be well worth the time required 
in analyzing the following report, cover- 
ing pension plans in private industry. 

PENSION PLANS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
GROWTM OF PENSION PLANS 


An accurate account of the number of 
private pension plans in existence in indus- 
try in the United States and the extent of 
coverage cannot be determined. There is 
no one particular source of information nor 
any central agency which gathers complete 
data relating to pensions which have been 
provided throughout the.country. While 
there has been some means of accounting for 
pension plans formally established through 
collective bargaining or written provisions, 
there are many informal retirement pension 
plans, voluntarily established by employers, 
the number of which is unknown. It can 
be seen, however, from the data that have 
been compiled in various places that there 
has been a trend toward an ever-increasing 
number of plans in operation, particularly in 
recent years. The changing sociological pic- 
ture, governmental activities, and organ- 
ized labor’s interest in the problem of old- 
age security are responsible for the added 
momentum. These will be discussed fur- 
ther on in this report. 

One source of information on pension 
plans in private industry is the data com- 
piled by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
This Bureau reviews pension, profit-sharing 
and stock-bonus plans, established or pro- 
posed by employers, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the plans are qualified to 
permit the deduction of contributions to 
funds from income subject to tax. Submis- 
sion of plans is not compulsory, however, 
and not all companies avail themselves of 
the Bureau’s services to obtain rulings as 
to qualification under section 165 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (employees’ trusts— 
exemption from tax), as amended by section 
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162 of the Revenue Act of 1942. The records places the number covered by pension plans 


reau are significant for the 

on the growth of pension plans. 

lowing table, prepared by the Income Tax 
Unit in 1946 (the latest compilation that 
has been published), shows the changes that 
took place in the number of pension plans?* 
and the number of participating employees 
over a period of approximately 20 years. 


Jan. 1, 1940, to Sept. 1, 1042_... 
Sept. 2, 1942, to Dec. 31, 1944... 
1945 and 1046 ¢ 


1 Represents the period in which the “effective date’’ of 
the plan fell, which often or sometimes followed 
date of actual adoption. In cases where plan was v 
materially amen may represent period in w 
effective date of amendment fell. 
2 Ineludes 47 plans combining pension and profit- 
“Thane mployees covered by the plan at the date 
em) cov 
as Ss —_— a was a oa in a 
with a ca ruling on plan. Includes tha 
pt nominally covered under, the plan even of ree ee oe t at 
though a large number of such employees may never beginning war were 
receive any benefits under it. seven or eight million unemployed persons, 
E a Sa eee by the end of 1942 the supply of labor had 
pians effectiv vorable a 
imued and processed until after Aug, decreased to such an extent that competi 
of younger relatives, now there is no 


shear] ¥ homes 
At present the Bureau of Internal . room available for them, and the added cost 
Revenue keeps a record of the number of of providing food and care has become pro- 
Board. 


plans presented for rulings in its Income hibitive. These factors have contributed to 


Tax Unit office. As of April 1951, the Bureau the drive for pension plans. 
reports, 15,502 plans (including profit-shar- Under 
ing plans) have been received. Of this num- 
ber, 1,100 plans have been disapproved or have 
become inactive, leaving a balance of 14,402 
approved plans in existence. However, it 
has been found from past experience that 
income tax returns from employers reporting 
deductions because of amounts expended for 
pensions to employees show that there are 
more pension plans in existence than have 
been submitted for rulings, The number of 
plans in operation is estimated to be 20 per- 
cent greater than the number reported, and 
consequence there are perhaps between 
17,000 and 17,500 formal and informal plans 
being administered. If is further estimated 
that approximately 8,000,000 workers are 
presently covered. 
There are other sources of statistics on the 
number of pension plans in operation and the 
number of workers involved. These unfor- 
tunately are as of different dates and were Finding 
compiled in incomparable ways. recommendation in 1949 that a pension plan 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- steel industry on a 
partment of Labor reported that as of mid- 
1950 the number of workers covered by pen- 
sion plans within the scope of collective- 
bargaining agreements had increased to 
about 5,100,000 from 1,650,000 in mid-1948. 
Although increases in the number of plans 
and in coverage has continued since mid- 
1950, it was not at the pace in mid-1948 to 
mid-1950. It is a reasonable surmise that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for mid- 
1951 will be over 6,000,000 covering those 
within collective-bargaining agreements only. 
Another estimate was made by the New 
York Legislative Committee on the 
of the aging. In its report, Youth at Any 
Age (Legislative Document No. 12, 1950), it 


2A portion of the plans submitted for 
approval for tax deduction to the Bureau *U. 8S. Senate. 
are profit-sharing plans, not pension plans. r ments of 1950. Report of Committee on 
These involve about 10 percent of the num- Finance to accompany H. R. 6000; p. 2 (8st 
ber of employees covered by pension plans, Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No. 1669). r 
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growth of private pension 
cost of the latter to the 


Seda in with old-age and survivors insur- 

ance ts. 
sanietet.. pabvete pensions have advan- 
tage over social security in that benefits can 
be based on earnings of the various salary 
ps whereby pensions may be paid that 


bear an equitable ratio to the income re- . 


ceived at time of retirement. Also, provi- 
sions for permanent and total disability ben- 
efits, not now included in the Federal law, 
can be embodied in private plans. It does 
not seem likely that private pension plans 
will show any signs of diminishing either in 
number or interest, except in the event of an 
over-all system providing universal coverage, 
adequate monthly payments, and inclusion 
of disability benefits. 


1942 REVISION OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


A clarification of the provisions relating to 
in the Internal Revenue Code 
served as a stimulus to the promotion of 
pension plans. Prior to 1942 the law pro- 
vided that an employer's contributions to an 
employees’ pension trust were a deductible 
expense for tax purposes, the beneficiaries of 
the trust fund were not taxed on the con- 
tributions made in their behalf until the 
trust was distributed, and earnings on trust 
funds were also nontaxable. It was also pro- 
vided that the trust and any income thereof 
could not be used for any purpose other than 
that for which it was intended. These provi- 
sions, however, applied to a trust forming 
part of a plan of an employer “for the exclu- 
sive benefit of some or all of his cmployees.” 
This phrase left the way open for the em- 
to use his own discretion in the matter 
of selection of employees who were to par- 
te in the plan. As a result, it was 
found that a number of trust funds were 
created which benefited only a few key offi- 
cers and employers, for the purpose 
of obtaining the income-tax advantages. It 
was chiefly to eliminate the discriminatory 
pewer of employers acyuired under this sec- 
tion that the law was amended in 1942. 

The 1942 revision continued the provi- 
sions noted above, but struci: out the words 
“some of all of his employees.” The new law 
required that employees must be selected 
by rules that would eliminate discrimination 
before a trust could qualify for tax exemp- 
tion. The revision defined methods of tak- 
ing tax deductions for contributions to a 
pension trust, and gave authority to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to ap- 
prove or disapprove trust plans. A Clearer 
understanding of the provisions relating to 
pension trusts and the tax advantages and 
the spreading of information resulting from 
the publicity given to the legislative revision, 
created a quickening interest in the estab- 
lishment of pension plans. The growth of 
pension plans was further extended. 


1946-49 


After the end of World War II, the war- 
time controls on wages were lifted. The in- 
terest of labor became focused on pay in- 
creases and the Deana tae pdinen-abe 
the background. However, the su 
not remain dormant for long. A phase in 
the development of pension systems which 
had not received a great deal of attention 
became a major problem after 1946. The 
question of including the subject of pensions 
in collective-bargaining negotiations devel- 
oped. The issue was sparked by the Krug- 
Lewis t of May 1946, which provided 
for the establishment of the United Mine 
Workers welfare fund to be financed through 
royalties on tonnage of coal mined and to 
be administered by three trustees. The suc- 
cess of the UMW in obtaining such an agree- 
ment prompted other unions to seek similar 
benefits through collective bargaining. Their 
aim was to gain participation in the drafting 


and administration of pension programs in 
which they felt they had a vital interest. 

The demand for the inclusion of pension 
plans as a subject for collective bargaining 
grew considerably, causing the legality of 
such activity to be questioned by employers. 
The question was settled in 1948 by the de- 
cision of the United States court of appeals 
upholding the National Labor Relations 
Board's ruling in the Inland Steel Case.t 
The Board ruled that pensions are a manda. 
tory subject of collective bargaining under 
the National Labor Relations Act. The ma- 
jority opinion was that benefits paid under 
a pension plan are within the meaning of 
the term “wages” and that the age and term 
of retirement are within the scope of “con- 
ditions of employment.” The refusal by an 
employer to bargain on pensions was held to 
constitute an unfair labor practice. 

The decision that pensions are a proper 
subject for collective bargaining was given 
greater emphasis in 1949 by the recom- 
mendations of the Steel Industry Board ap- 
pointed by the President to settle a dispute 
in the steel industry over demands for a 
wage increase, pensions and group insurance 
benefits. The Board recommended that no 
wage increase be granted, but that a group 
insurance program be incorporated into bar- 
gaining agreements, and that pension plans 
on a noncontributory basis be established in 
the steel industry—the details of such plans 
to be determined through collective bargain- 
ing. The recommendations were finally 
accepted. They greatly influenced the spread 
of the establishment of ‘pensions plans 
through negotiation to other industries, such 
as automobiles, glass, chemicals, and rubber. 


CHANGES IN CHARACTER OF PENSION PLANS 


Prior to 1925 the pension plans that were 
in existence had been voluntarily established 
by the employers and were financed and 
administered by the company. Labor for 
many years opposed the establishment of 
company benefit plans and unions were 
urged to set up theirown plans. It was con- 
tended that pension plans were established 
by employers to discourage union organiza- 
tion and also that they were instrumental 
in curtailing the freedom of employeeg¢ to 
seek other and perhaps better employment 
of their own choosing because of potential 
benefits that would be forfeited upon leav- 
ing the employ of a firm which had an es- 
tablished pension system. The operation of 
these company financed and administered 
plans did not prove to be very satisfactory. 
Payment of pensions under them was sub- 
ject to fluctuations in business and there 
was no certainty that pensions would be paid 
if business conditions were such that a com- 
pany could not lay aside funds from operat- 
ing income sufficient to meet pension costs. 
The companies generally had complete 
discretionary power as to whether an em- 
ployee qualified for a pension and could 
either grant or continue a pension as it so 
desired. 

During the early twenties there developed 
a method whereby the financing of pension 
plans became more stable, providing greater 
assurance of: payment of benefits when due 
to employees. Through the use of insurance 
companies employers were enabled to trans- 
fer their financial and administrative re- 
sponsibilities with respect to pensions. In- 
sured group annuity plans in lieu of the 
former pay-as-you-go and uncertain meth- 
ods of providing pensions were established. 
By payment of a premium each year, ade- 
quate pension funds could be guaranteed 
and be available to pay retirement benefits. 
The discretionary power of employers had 
limitations placed upon it. In setting up a 
group annuity plan, data had to be supplied 


‘Inland Steel Co. v. NLRB (170 FP. 2d 247 
(1948) ). 
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which included a list of employees who 
would be eligible. The selection of such 
employees at the outset was discretionary, 
but once aa employee's name was included, 
refusal to pay a pension practically became 
an impossibility. The introduction of the 
contributory feature in group annuity plans, 
whereby joint contributions were made by 
employees to the cost of pensions, also helped 
to eliminate the discretionary control by 
employers. Employers still retained man- 
agerial prerogatives with respect to the right 
to take the initiative, to prescribe the for- 
mula for determining the amount of pen- 
sion, to select the employees to be covered, 
and to set the amount of contribution to be 
paid by employees if the plan was the con- 
tributory type, but the participating em- 
Pployees gained greater security by the guar- 
antee of payment of benefits upon retire- 
ment and the continuation of such payment. 

Group annuity plans were used by the 
larger companies, and could be applied only 
where 50 or more persons would benefit. The 
use of individual annuities, whereby em- 
ployers of small numbers of employees could 
provide policies offered by insurance com- 
panies, was developed during the thirties. 
Individual annuity policies did not-consti- 
tute a pension plan, but were an insured 
method of financing a pension plan. The 
policies were either subject to the direct con- 
trol of the employer or could be placed in a 
trust, in which case there was a trust agree- 
ment providing for carrying out the terms 
of the pension plan. The individual annuity 
policy plan resembled the self-administered 
plan in that both were formulated by the em- 
ployer and his advisers. Self-administered 
plans, however, are not operated through an 
insurance company. Such plans were grow- 
ing in use before 1942, generally in the larger 
corporations, but it was not until 1942 that 
self-administered plans were definitely de- 
fined as those whose funds are placed in 
trust with an outside agency, other than an 
insurance company and which provide that 
benefits are funded actuarially and on a con- 
tractual basis. By contractual it is meant 
that there is an agreement that an employee 
who qualifies for a pension will actually re- 
ceive and continue to receive a pension upon 
retirement. 

Although the plans progressively evidenced 
@ sounder financial basis, there still con- 
tinued to be some discriminations regard- 
ing classes of workers covered and eligibility 
requirements. A corrective for this practice 
was included in the list of requirements 
necessary for a pension plan to qualify for 
tax deduction purposes given in the 1942 re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
1942 revision stipulated: 

(1) A plan must be for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the employees or their beneficiaries. 

(2) It must be in writing. 

(3) It must be permanent. 

(4) It must not discriminate in favor of 
managerial personnel. 

(5) The income from a trust fund must 
not be used for any purpose other than the 
benefit of employees and their beneficiaries, 
and 

(6) The contributions to a trust must be 
for the purpose of distributing accumulated 
funds to the employees according to an ap- 
proved plan. 

Plans which met these qualifications 
brought to the development of pension plans 
increased vitality and dependability. While 
the risks of a plan’s possible failure and ces- 
sation of benefit payments have diminished 
due to careful preliminary studies of the 
factors involved and the methods of fund- 
ing a plan, either in the form of insurance 
or a trust, the establishment of a plan pre- 
sents many problems and poses many ques- 
tions. Such problems occurring under com- 
pany sponsored and administered plans 
were worked out by actuaries and advisers 
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in conjunction with employers, who 
plied the data necessary to the formulation 
of a plan. The complexities have been fur- 
ther augmented by the advent of the issue 
of collective bargaining on the subject of 
pensions and welfare programs. The Su- 
preme Court's decision upholding the ruling 
that pensions are a proper subject for col- 
lective bargaining, and the recommendations 
of the Steel Fact-Finding Board for the es- 
tablishment of a noncontributory pension 
plan in the steel industry have had a far- 
reaching effect on the changing pattern of 
pension plans. 

The questions of administration, financ- 

ing, eligibility, selection, vesting, age of re- 
tirement, etc., are no longer settled unillat- 
erally where collective bargaining has en- 
compassed the issue of pensions. However, 
the difficulties encountered have not been 
insurmountable and during the past 2 years 
negotiated plans have been successfully 
agreed upon in industry after industry. 
Some of these plans are new, but a number 
of them had been in existence under man- 
agement operation and were incorporated 
in the collective-bargaining agreement after 
acceptance of such action by management 
and labor. In some instances previously ex- 
isting plans were amended and liberalized 
through negotiation. 
' ‘The major characteristics of pension plans 
negotiated in 1949 and 1950 have been sum- 
marized by Prof. Harold W. Davey,’ as fol- 
lows: 


1. The great majority are of the noncon- 
tributory type. 

2. The great majority provide for a total 
pension that recognizes and includes prob- 
able benefits from the Federal Social Secu- 
rity program. 

3. Most of the newer plans call for pen- 
sions of $100 to $125 a month for workers 
after €5 with 20 to 30 years’ service. 

4. Most recent plans provide for joint ad- 
ministration. 


5. A strong preference for a funded, ac- 


tuarily sound plan is evidenced. 
6. Employers are insisting on a compul- 
sory retirement provision in most recent 


plans. 

7. Employers are successfully resisting 
union proposals for vesting. 

8. Most recent contracts provide for a re- 
opening of the pension agreements after 5 
years, 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
has published periodically analyses of new 


Manage- 
ment Record for January 1951 shows that 
the issue of compulsory retirement has been 
somewhat modified because of the scarcity 
of labor at this time. In a number of cases 
the age for retirement has been raised above 
65. There have also been a few plans which 
outline a retired member's status under the 
plan in the event it may be necessary to re- 
call him for work. It is also brought out 
that there is a tendency toward tailoring 
plans to meet the needs of individual com- 
panies, rather than patterning them to a 
standard plan, as a’ to be the case 
after the instellation of the steel industry 
plan, 

An earlier issue of the Management Rec- 
ord (June 1950), pointed out another de- 
velopment in the pension plan field. This 
is with reference to area-wide pensions, such 
as developed in Toledo and Detroit. In 
these cities a number of employers have 


may change 
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joBs within the companies cov- 


“There’s one man who’s got to go,” 
said Pfeiffer, “and that is the Congress- 
man from the Thirty-seventh District.” 

“But he’s a Republican,” the man ob- 
jected, “and his voting record is among 
the most loyal and regular of all the Re- 
publicans in Congress.” 

“That makes no difference,” Pfeiffer 
retorted, “he’s got to go.” 

After I heard that, I concluded that 
the Albany gang would stoop to just 
about anything. 

What my personal fate or fortune may 
be as the result of rea) t is 
important, Petty personal hatreds and 
intolerance have been applied to me ever 
since I have been in public life, and I have 
been able to overcome them. 8 

But the fate of our Republican Party 
in the hands of these dagger throwers is 
a horse of another color. I am tremen- 
dously concerned with the course of ac- 
tion on the part of a leadership which will 
thrust aside the good of the party to in- 
dulge in the sadistic pleasure of liquidat- 
ing a whole congressional district from 
— Republican fold simply because they 

ite me. 


Up-State New York should not be de- 
prived of a single Republican Congress- 
man. It is too important an area and 

Republican Party must have every 


I repeat, my own political future is of 
small import but I protest having my dis- 
trict swallowed up and the numerical 
strength of the Republicans up-State 
lessened by even one. 

The truth is, these outlaws who pose 
as Republicans in the State capital are 
afraid of offending the O’Connell gang 
and the New York City Democratic ma- 
chine. They prefer to limit their politi- 
cal sanctions against individuals in their 
own party. 

The local newspaper accounts are as 


county as being thrown into the Thirty- 
th District. Actually, the Thirty- 

ninth is being attached to Broome. 
Naturally, I dislike having to run 


. But the 
mine, it is theirs, and I have no choice in 
the matter. However, as long as Broome 
County remains, I will be in the running 
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Who Owns Your Child’s Mind? 
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or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include therein an article by John 
T. Flynn, appearing in the October 1951 
issue of Reader’s Digest. 

This famous and noted writer calls at- 

tion to some facts that every citizen 

uld know, facts that are character- 
of the trend to bring socialism to 
through our educational insti- 
Iam bitterly opposed to it, and 
other Am should be, 

The article follows: 

Wao Owns Your CHILp’s MIND? 
(By John T. Flynn) 

Who owns your child’s mind? I would as- 
sume that the child owns its own mind. And 
that the parent is the guardian of the child. 
Our American system is based on the belief 
that the State does not own anybody’s 
mind—whether of the parents or the child. 

When boys and girls enter a public school 
does the State have the right to teach them 
any it chooses? Does it have the 
right to indoctrinate the child in a political 

phy? If it has, who in the school has 


The function of education in our public- 
school system is to train the child to use his 
mind, to give him information, train him to 
think and inculcate in him those principles 
of moral concuct which are the accepted code 
of our society. 

What of the teachers? Do they possess an 
authority which transcends the authority of 
the State? The State has no right to direct 
teachers to slant their teachings in the direc- 
tion of communism, socialism or fascism. 
teachers have the right to decide that they 
their positions to indoctrinate chil- 
religious or political philosophy 
our society? 


egs8 
He 


: 


say that our schools have been 
by either Communists or Social- 
do insist that there are schools where 
invasion has been started, and that where 
in a school it is apt to be found 
the social-science departments 
y a few teachers can do immense 


it exists, I do not charge it is 
with the consent of the au- 
cases they are profoundly 
whole subject. 

not charge that even the 
are teaching junism 
may be 
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testify that I was one of the leaders of the 
liberal attitude, 

In the midst of my tenure, charges of 
left-wing activities on our college campuses 


I knew many of them. I could 

not believe the charges and I said so pub- 

But I had the humiliation of seeing 

ved to the hilt. Some 35 leftists— 

Socialists but card-carrying mem- 

the Communist Party—were, after 

board made up largely of lib- 

to be guilty and were dismissed. 

state precisely what I now allege. 

group of educators—not numerous but in- 

tial—has set out to introduce into the 

“science courses of our high schools 

a seductive form of propaganda for collec- 

tivism—chiefly of that type which we call 
socialism. 


This propaganda takes the form of teach- 
ing openly if possible, cautiously if necessary, 
three things. First, that our American sys- 


the economic 

I do not deny that teachers have a right 
to examine and hold such views personally, 
just as they have a right to hold whatever 
religious views appeal to them. I merely 
maintain they have no right to mold the 
minds of students in their religious or po- 
litical philosophies. There are teachers that 
do this, and their numbers grow in influence, 
Purthermore, various outside organizations 
seek to promote this propaganda by slant- 
ing textbooks in that direction. This is a 
grave charge, but I can prove it. 

In 1932 George 8. Counts wrote a little 
book called Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order? Dr. Counts is professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In this book he said we live in 
an age of revolution, and are witnessing the 
rise of a civilization built on science and 
technology which is “rapidly making of the 
world a single great society.” He said we 
are in an era which has shifted from con- 
siderations affecting human liberties to con- 
siderations that “have to do with the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth.” 

He declared that “capitalism no longer 
works.” He said there is no longer a choice 
between individualism and collectivism. “It 
is rather between two forms of collectivism; 
the one essentially democratic, the other 
feudal in spirit.” And then he says that the 
society of the future is to be “a planned, 
coordinated, and socialized economy.” 

How will it happen? “Powerful classes 
must be persuaded to surrender their privi- 

He fears they may refuse to do this, 
but he has a hope; it may be accomplished 
through the schools. 

There the child must get his ideas from 
the teachers. And Counts declares boldly: 


. “That the teachers should deliberately reach 


for power and then make the most of their 
conquest is my firm conviction. To the ex- 
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the highly respected American Historical 
Association. 

In due course the study emerged in 17 
volumes. Dr. Counts was the research di- 
rector, and some eminent names were as- 
sociated with it. One of its conclusions 
was: “The age of individualism is closing 
and a new age of collectivism is emerging.” 
The report then proposed that the teachers 
go to work upon the minds of their pupils 
to prepare them for the new collectivist so- 
ciety. 

The late Harold Laski, Socialist and leader 
of the British Labor Party, wrote of this 
study. “Stripped of its carefully neutral 
phrases, the report is an educational plan 
for a socialist America * * *. It is a 
direct criticism of the ideals that have 
shaped American capitalism.” 

Here, then, was a plan to sell a socialized 
America through the teachers by working 
on the minds of the pupils. 

One of Dr. Counts’ colleagues in the com- 
mission which first promoted this idea was 
Dr. Harold Rugg. About this time Rugg 
brought out a book called The Great Tech- 
nology, which argued that the schools must 
be used to create a new social order. He 
declared that the first step “must be to 
develop a new outlook on life and education 
among teachers.” A new public mind, he 
said, “must be created by creating tens of 
millions of new individual minds and weild- 
ing them together in a new social mind.” 

Dr. Rugg outlined his plan of campaign. 
The job was not to be done by preaching 
“socialism”; the way to do it was to con- 
dition the child’s mind to accept socialism 
by planting in his mind a few root ideas. 

You must fascinate him with the dramatic 
wonder of change. 

The student must be told that there is not 
much greatness in our history; the Ameri- 
can revolution was in reality fhothing but a 
brawl between the British nobility and Amer- 
ican landlords, and most of our statesmen in 
that period were interested chiefly in their 
property. 

Students must be told that our economic 
system has, after all, been a failure. Behold 
the poverty, the depressions. This is not a 
land of opportunity; the Government must 
provide the good life for the masses. On this 
point the book gives tricky statistics about 
income, wealth distribution, etc. 

Finally, Dr. Rugg said that to correct our 
economic system we must have a designed 
economic system; that is, a planned econ- 
omy. The Government must take over the 
big industries; the rest must be operated 
under State plans. 

All this is seductive, and it appeals to the 
generous instincts of the pupils. But it is 
socialism, sold under a deceptive label. And 
they are not instructed about any of the 
“bugs” in this idea. 

Rugg’s book was written for professional 
educators. But he became the pioneer in 
bringing out textbooks in accordance with 
the theories in his great technology. He 
wrote 14 textbooks, 14 student workbooks, 
and 14 teacher guides. All deal with the 
social sciences; all are heavily charged with 
socialistic propaganda. I am informed that 
at least 5,000,000 copies of these have been 
circulated in the schools of the Nation. 

Following the publication of Rugg’s text- 
books and guides, a steady stream of books 
on government, economics, and history were 
published for high-school use and slanted 
in varying degrees in the direction of differ- 
ent forms of collectivism. 

In 1940, Dr. Ralph Robey made an exami- 
nation of high-school textbooks, to extract 
passages which indicate the authors’ atti- 
tude toward the system of private enter- 
prise. The extracts were selected by three 
experts who examined 600 social-science text- 
books—90 percent of those used in United 
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however, that the problems arising from 
Palestine continue to dominate the near 
eastern scene.. As you know, there are sev- 
eral U. N. organizations In the area at the 
‘ ne ine con peauan 
the parties and promoting peace - 
ity. The United States has given considera- 
ble support to all three of these organizations 
in the form of diplomatic backing, financial 
and material assistance, and manpower. 
The organization which comes first in point 
of time is the United Nations Truce - 
sion Organization. You may remember that 
this body was established by the late Count 
Folke Bernadotte in June-July 1948 to super- 
vise the truce which he negotiated with Israel 
and the Arab States. It consists of military 
—- from France, Belgium, and the 
States, and is headed by Lt. Gen. Wil- 
Nam E. Riley, United States Marine Corps, 
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Was continued in existence by the Security 
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the necessary U. N. supervision for the 
four armistice agreements which were signed 
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The second U. N. body is the Palestine Con- 
Commission. This 


made up of United States, French, and 
representatives and was established 

the General Assembly on December 11, 
to assist the Arabs and the Israelis in 
getting together on an over-all settlement, 
as well as to facilitate the repatriation, re- 


come through the centuries to fear govern- 
mental authority as an abstract body of in- 
terference and subjugation, the development 
of responsibility in government takes time 
te achieve, but achieved it must be to pre- 
vent chaos. 

These three aspects of weakness must be 
removed before there can be any effective re- 
sistance to communism or any permanent 
Progress in man's state in the Near East. 
The social shortcomings can be righted only 
by responsible action from within; the milt- 
tary and economic weaknesses call for as- 
sistance from without. 

s > . >. * 

The United States Government is keenly 
conscious of their need for external help in 
development and planned utilization of re- 
sources, and has proposed programs of finan- 
cial and technical assistance in that field. 
Unf tely, in attempting to render aid of 
this kind, we encounter charges of internal 
interference. These charges are made by 
antiwestern elements and Communist prop- 
aganda, charges which are unfairly labeled 
against our country in view of our traditional 
and unswerving adherence to national self- 
determination. * * * The United States 
Government has no desire whatsoever to en- 
croach ipon the sovereignty of these lands 
in any way, but rather desire to see these 
peoples become economically, socially and 
politically stable and immune to subversive 
influences which seek to undermine them 
and to deprive them of their legitimate per- 
sonal and national rights and freedoms. 

In’ January 1949, President Truman pro- 
posed in his inaugural address what has since 
become known as the point 4 program, to 
make available technical assistance for the 
underdeveloped countries. This program 
has already been accepted by most of the 
countries of the Near East, including Leb- 
anon, and is now well under way. Be- 
cause of its relative prosperity last year ow- 
ing to the cottom boom, and for other rea- 
sons best known to itself, Syria has not so far 
seen fit to seek point 4 aid. It is recognized 
that the Syrians have a perfect right to seek 
or to reject this aid, and their stand on this 
question will in no way affect their good 
relations with the United States. We were 
encouraged to note the public statement by 
Syrian Prime Minister Hakim on August 15 
that “the Arabs cannot face the dangers of 
this perplexed world alone, for neutrality is 
imaginary when we are weak.” 

The program remains as a means of ex- 
tending aid to those nations who seek it of 
their own volition. The response to point 4 
throughout the area has been generally fa- 
vorable. However, even assuming that all 
the near eastern people should be enthus- 
lastic over the idea, there would still be no 
assurance of not running into some snags in 
the ordinary housekeeping aspects of the 
program which by their very nature might 
easily run counter to the traditional prac- 
tices of the area. 


> . * . . 


In spite of the encouraging progress of the 
point 4 program, events in Korea since June 
of 1950 underscored heavily the sobering 
reality that the economic and technical aid 
envisaged in that program alone would not 
be enough to meet the present challenge to 
the security of the Near East. Because of the 
urgent need to strengthen a number of non- 
Soviet-dominated areas, President Truman 
sent a message to the Congress on May 24, 
1951, recommending that further steps be 
taken to build up these countries under a 
Mutual Security Program. In his 


of the Middle East. He stated further that 
incessant pressure on the middle east 
be overcome only by a continual build- 
of armed defenses and the fostering of 
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United States for the first time to assist those 
countries directly in building up their de- 
fensive capabilities. This demonstrates the 
belief that it is in the interest of the United 
States to preserve and strengthen the rela- 
tions of these states with the United States 
and the West; to increase the will of the near 
eastern states to cooperate in resisting any 
expansionist tendencies of the U. S. 8. R.; 
and to develop the strength and stability of 
the area as a whole by encouraging the coun- 
tries to increase their capacities for defense, 
strengthen internal security and reduce 
rivalries between the states of the area. 

Under the Mutual Security Program as 
recommended by the President, economic aid 
would be * * directed in the main to- 
ward the following fields: Improvements in 
public health and sanitation; agricultural ex- 
tension services designed to increase food 
production by the use of better tools, seeds, 
fertilizers and methods of cultivation; in- 
creased opportunities and better training in 
vocational education and improvement of the 
highway facilities in the area; and finally to- 
ward the relief and rehabilitation of the 
Arab refugees. 

As I have already stated, it is proposed 
that up to 10 percent of the total 
aid earmarked for Greece, Turkey, and Iran 


should like to quote from Assistant Secre- 
tary McGhee’s statement to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on July 20. He said, “In all candor, I 
should like to say that it is now the Depart- 
ment of State’s view that the President may 


ploited by international communism.” 

> . * > 7. 
Near-eastern statesmen would do well to 
remember that among German Foreign Office 
documents captured after World War II was 
@ report dated November 26, 1940, from the 
German Ambassador to Moscow, Count Von 
disclosed in 


Molotov was ready to enlarge the Nazi- 
Soviet agreement into a four-power pact 
with all Axis nations. One of these condi- 
tions was that “the area south of Batum and 


Baku in the general direction of the Persian 
recognized as the center 
Soviet Union.” 
that this area, 
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key is only a part of the great Middle East 
problem and that we should try to bring in 
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The Legion Commends Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


of the Members who voted to override the 
Presidential veto of H. R. 3193 received 
from Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr., national com- 
mander of the American Legion. 

The press has been particularly in- 
temperate in its denunciation of the 
action of Congress in this matter and 
has apparently purposely omitted point- 
ing out that this legislation applies only 
to those helpless veterans who require 
the care of an attendant and who are 
without income adequate to their mini- 
mum economic needs. 

I yield to no one in my insistence on 
governmental economy and while I shall 
continue to be critical of proposals for 
cash hand-outs to able-bodied veterans 
I will not knowingly join in economizing 
at the expense of those of our fellow 
citizens who have answered their coun- 
try’s call and are now in physical and 
financial distress. I commend you to 
the careful reading of Commander 
Cocke’s fine statement. It follows: 

Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
Orrice oF THE NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 25, 1951. 


- Hon. Pavut B. Dacve, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN DaGue: This is a letter 
of congratulations and of thanks. 

It is intended to convey to you some sense 
of the appreciation on the part of 3,000,000 
legionnaires of the important role you played 
in the enactment over the President's veto of 
H. R. 3193, now Public Law 149. 

We believe that you acted not only in the 
veterans’ interest but in the national inter- 
est. We are convinced that a very great 
majority of the American people join us in 
applauding this action. 

For some time now, we have noted in the 
press a strangely belligerent and resentful re- 
action to anything having to do with mainte- 
nance and t of veterans’ benefits. 
The attitude is one of impatience bordering 


Because passage of H. R. 3193 was greeted 
in this fashion in many areas, I want to place 
on your record a brief review of the matter. 

The Legion advocated a reason- 
able pension for helpless and bedridden war 
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$1,000 income if single or $2,500 if with de- 


in a position to know better. 
The veterans who will receive the new 


According to the same VA census, 1,808 
patients among the 19,632 rated as non-serv- 
ice-connected were then awaiting the out- 
ee ee ae ee ne 


. 


leer 
felt = 


regards veterans’ rehabilitation. We some- 
times wonder if individuals who lead such 


groups consult either their conscience or the 
realities of human suffering. 

Public Law 149 is a good law. It is a law 
to be proud of. And it is to the lasting 
credit of Members of the United States Con- 


Extz Cocke, Jr., 
National Commander. 


Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research 


Searles, Under Secretary, Departmen 
the Interior, at the dedication of the 
Charles R. Robertson Lignite Research 
Laboratory, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

I may say that this was an outstanding 
event. It was attended by scores and 
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Tt is tragic that Congressman Robertson 
not live to see this laboratory completed. 

» we who stand here today realize 

he, more than any other person, was 
for the construction of this fine 

will stand as a lasting memorial 

in this State’s important re- 


at the position and future 

the profound importance of 

which this research laboratory will 

The Geological Survey finds that this State 

the stupendous quantity of 300,000,- 

000,000 toms of recoverable lignite. That is 

tely 10 percent of the entire 

world’s supply, and it constitutes a natural 

resource of incalculable importance to North 
Dakota and to the Nation. 

The existence of this rich lignite deposit 

has been known for many years. In the 

Journals of Lewis and Clark, written about 


. As early as the 1850’s lignite was be- 
mined to furnish heat for the forts and 
-trading posts of western North Dakota. 
Geological Survey began to report com- 
mercial production in 1884, and in the 67 
years since then more than 70,000,000 tons of 
lignite have been produced. 
At a conservative estimate, this mining 
ustry had added $%100,000,000 to the 
wealth of the State. Currently, more than 
3,000,000 tons a year are being mined, an 
output valued at almost $8,000,000. 
Yet this production barely scratches the 


ergy is used up just in steaming out the 
water. 


North Dakota lignite deposits are so enor- 

mous, and their potential uses are so im- 

, that it is of the highest importance 

efficient ways to put it fully to work. 

of our natural resourcss 

in such a way that they 

best possible contribution to our 

e in the Department of the 

' many people in this State, 

believe that lignite can contribute far more 

to the American economy than it has ever 

yet done. This laboratory is a concrete ex- 
pression of that belief. 

For once it becomes possible to increase 
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that in case of need we 

we want, and in our hunt f 

sources we have been turning to solid fuels. 
By processes developed by the Bureau of 


liquid fuels synthetically, from lignite, which 
is a most reactive raw material. It will give 
a net yield of approximately one barrel of 


duce substartial quantities of essential 
chemicals, such as benzene, toluene, naph- 
thalene and others. The demand for these 
chemicals is increasing rapidly, and the 
chemical industries are constantly develop- 
ing new products which need these chemicals 
as starting materials. 

They have been in use for some time in 
the production of synthetic rubber and plas- 
tics, and for enriching high-octane fuels. 

Fortunately the processes by which these 
chemicals can be produced from lignite are 
now ready for industrial development. The 
door is open for a new and important in- 
dustry—an industry which will help ease 
the burden placed on the petroleum industry 
and which will contribute to the prosperity 
and security of our country. 

The Department of the Interior, as au- 
thorized by the Congress, has conducted ex- 
tensive research into the production of criti- 
cally needed chemicals and liquid fuels from 
coal, lignite, and shale. High-quality liquid 
fuels are being produced in our demonstra- 
tion plants and more than 300,000 gallons 
have met the severe tests of the military. 
Liquid fuels produced at the Department's 
Louisiana, Mo., demonstration plant from 
North Dakota lignite was first used to 
propel a Diesel locomotive on the Burling- 
ton Railroad several years ago. An efficient 
Diesel fuel has been produced also from coal 
and shale. 

The Secretary believes that it is time for 
private industry to enter this business. I 
concur in this view. A privately financed 
synthetic liquid fuel and chemical industry 
will have available to it the years of research 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines. This 
research proves that the production of liquid 
fuel from coal, lignite, and shale is not only 
feasible but can be financially profitable. 
It is the responsibility of the Department of 
the Interior to see that research in this field 
is continued as long as Federal funds are 
available. It is likewise our responsibility to 
encourage the development of this new in- 
dustry by private industry, in commercial 
size plants. We firmly intend to meet this 
responsibility. These great resources must 
be developed for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple and for the enrichment of the national 
economy. 

This new industry can mean much to 
North Dakota’s future. 

Approximately 8,000,000,000 tons of lig- 
nite—less than 3 percent of the 300,000,000,- 
000 recoverable tons known to exist in this 
State—-have been earmarked for processing; 
yet this represents a liquid-fuel potential of 


process gasificati 
much valuable work has been done by the 
University of Minnesota, can produce the 


in which lignite can be put to work. Ever 
since its organization in 1910—and previous- 
ly through the Technologic Division of the 

the Bureau of Mines has 
been interested in the problem. 

Over the years it has cooperated with the 
State of North Dakota, with the Minnesota- 
North Dakota Resources Development Com- 
mission, with Texas, and with other States, 
in the investigation of the properties and 
possibilities of lignite. Particularly fruitful 
has been the cooperation with the scientists 
of the Universities of North Dakota and 
Minnesota. 

In that connection I particularly want to 
mention E. J. Babcock, who is rightly called 
the father of lignite research. His vision 
and enthusiasm made the University of 
North Dakota the center of such work, and 
he sent into industry and research work 
many men who have contributed much. 

The late Dean L. C. Harrington served the 
Bureau for many years as a consultant and 
gave generously of his time and interest and 
wisdom. The ability and devotion of these 
men and their coworkers had their counter- 
part among the staff members of the Bureau, 
and the joint accomplishments created the 
foundation upon which this laboratory was 
erected. 

The present period of cooperation began 
in 1943. In 1945 the present gasification 
pilot plant went into operation. In 1947 the 
work here at Grand Forks was separated from 
that at Golden, Colo., and placed under its 
own supervising engineer. It was then that 
Charles Robertson introduced the bill for 
the establishment of this laboratory. In 
preparation for the laboratory the University 
Memorial Corp. presented the Government 
with this site of 11 acres. 

Provision has been made for you to inspect 
the laboratory this afternoon. At that time 
details of lay-out, design, and construction 
will be evident, and I will not try to describe 
them to you. I would like to mention one 
fact, however: that this is preeminently a 
building for service. Over 92 percent of the 
683,000 cubic feet in this building is active, 
useful space, and 81 percent is devoted di- 
rectly to research and research services. 

We have reached the point now when we 
know what some of the great possibilities in 
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As lower-cost electric power is developed 
from lignite, more industries will be able to 
move into this region. This involves new 
conceptions in power plant design and the 
development of new methods for the treat- 
ing and use of lignite, but the result would 
benefit the Nation as well as this region 
by industrial decentralization, 
thereby aiding the country from the stand- 
points both of economic and national 
security. 

One of the most important goals is using 
lignite as a source of chemical raw material. 
This development, which would serve as the 
base for an extensive economic development, 
involves perfecting methods for the gasifica- 
tion and carbonization of lignite, acquiring 
basic knowledge about its chemical and 
physical properties, and designing the neces- 
sary processes and equipment. 

In this entire program there will be the 
cooperation of the Fuels Technology Division 
of this region with the other division, agen- 
cies, and organizations within the area. The 
goal of this program is the adaptation of lig- 
nite in its various forms to many new uses, 
metallurgical, domestic, and industrial and 
chemical, through a reduction in the cost of 
mining, processing, and utilizing lignite. 

Here is a situation, therefore, which pre- 
sents at the same time a great opportunity 
and a great challenge. These appeal equally 
to the research man, to the technologist, and 
to the industrialist. 

The cooperative efforts of all three, each 
in his own sphere, can and undoubtedly will 
produce results of far-reaching consequence. 

Consider what has already been done. 
When the congressional subcommittee was 
holding hearings on the legislation to estab- 
lish this laboratory, the late Dean Harring- 
ton presented a list of 38 reports of investi- 
gation on lignite from this area. These re- 
ports represented studies by members of the 
university staff, by their students, and by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

They contain a great deal of basic infor- 
mation on lignite and the ways to use it, 
but to a certain extent they are on isolated, 
limited problems. There is still a great need 
for a broad, well-coordinated attack on the 
basic, fundamental properties of lignite, 
employing the new and more penetrating 
scientific skills of today. 

The major job to be done in the building 
being dedicated here today, and by the staff 
of this Bureau station, is the development 
of technology—and, I might add, of technol- 
ogists. These will have to provide the proc- 
esses, machines, and equipment, working 
principles, and data that will enable engi- 








| 


Grand Forks. This institution, with its fa- 
cilities , both in being and still to 
be, is a new member of the Bureau of Mines. 
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It is regrettable that the President did 
not include the publication of normal | 
expenses incurred in serving in Congress, 
as well as the kinship of a Congressman’s 
staff; such information would no doubt 
lend public support to the pay-increase 
bill for Members of Congress introduced 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack], pro- 
vided certain ground rules were recog- 
nized; that is, no relatives on staff, up- 
keep of two homes, no lecture fees, and 
so forth. 

The editorial follows: 

Mocw Coneress Apo Asout LITTLE 

Currently, Members of Congress are in a 
stew over demands made by President Tru- 
man that they, too, should be included in 
the list of top officials who are to submit 
annual statements swearing to their out- 
side sources of income and the amount of 
such income. 

If the lawmakers have nothing to hide 
from the publicity that would result when 
their sources of income outside of the Gov- 
ernment salaries are published, why all the 
opposition to the plan? Have not Members 
of Congress, just as others, decried the moral 
corruption being evidenced in certain Gov- 
ernment circles? This would be one effective 
method in the efforts to put an end to such 
corruption. 

They must remember that their own house 
is not too clean. Was not a Member of 


from employees of his own office? Was not 
another Member of the same House from a 
district in Ohio also convicted of the same 
charge? Do they forget the scandal sur- 
rounding m May and the Gars- 
son brothers involving war contracts? 
Don’t they recall that a Senator and his 
wife have been mentioned in connection 
with huge profits made in the sale of com- 
modities to which this Senator, as a mem- 


recent author of 


bill went into effect? 





A Miserable Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been established by the most thor- 
ough examination of our fiscal affairs 
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ment circles cannot succeed unless the 
people of the country become aroused, 
and take a firm stand to remove from 
public office those who have been dissi- 
pating not only the funds of the citizens, 
but the liberties of the citizens. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of October 2, 1951: 

A MuseraBie Recorp 

There is a particularly bitter irony in the 
fact that the amount of new revenue that 
House and Senate conferees propose to ex- 
tract from taxpayers and the sum the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report es- 
timates could be saved by better Govern- 
ment are exactly the same—#5,400,000,000. 

For while the administration together with 
its servants in Congress have busily passed 
two tax increases since the start of the Ko- 
rean war and now clamor for a third, they 
have almost wholly disregarded the commit- 
tee’s bipartisan plan for squeezing the water 
out of Federal spending. 

During this same period of dawdling over 
efficiency plans, the Eighty-second Congress 
and Mr. Truman increased Federal expenses 
70 and the Federal civilian payroll, 30 percent. 

Now Congress proposes to go home, once 
the new tax bill is passed, and it is too late 
for President Truman to submit additional 
reorganization plans to this session of Con- 
gress. 

This miserable record destroys President 
Truman's boasts of a water-tight budget and 
irreducible Federal spending. The fact is 
that the whole time he was putting these 
statements into the record, the means to re- 
duce spending were awaiting action by him 
or Congress. 

Since President Truman has done little 
this year about Federal reorganization, Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, chairman of the commit- 
tee, rightly demands Congress remain in ses- 
sion at least long enough to lay the ground- 
work for respectable progress on Federal re- 
prganization in 1962. He notes that Congress 
can finish up considerable parts of the pro- 
gram on which it has already completed 
hearings and other preliminary steps, and 
lists such examples as these: 

1. The Senate bill taking tics out of 
postmaster appointments d be passed in 
the next 48 hours. It is now on ice in the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

2. A bill separating airline subsidies from 
payments to airlines for carrying the mails 
is now before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. There is 
no reason why the bill cannot be reported 
out and passed by the House this week. 

3. The Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that the rates on penny postal cards 
and special services be set at a level to 
make these parts of the post-office program 
self-supporting is now in conference be- 
tween the Senate and the House. It should 
be enacted into law promptly. 

4. There is no reason why the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee cannot 


Dr. Johnson also believes the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures could report the bill 
to reorganize the sprawling Department of 
Agriculture and the bill be passed by the 
Senate before adjournment. This would en- 
able the House to pass the measure next 
January. 

Obviously, much of the reason for congres- 
sional dawdling over these measures has 

, been the time spent on publicity-producing 
/ investigations. Another reason is under- 

standable reluctance of administration Con- 
gtessmen to dry up the gravy in Federal 
employment. 
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But if Congress fails to make at least a 
partially creditable record on Federal reor- 
ganization during the remainder of this 
session it may be faced with the horrible 
possibility of an investigation of Congress 
by the public next year at the polls. The 
new taxes will serve to keep the public mem- 
ory fresh. 


Address by Hon. Wayne Coy, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
at One Hundredth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of Sending of First Train Order 
by Telegraph 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 21 last, Hon. Wayne Coy, Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, delivered an address at the one 
hundredth anniversary celebration of the 
sending of the first train order by tele- 
graph, at Harriman, N.Y. This address 
is filled with the story of historic events 
of 100 years ago. . It is most. informative 
and interesting, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This celebration of the anniversary of 
sending of the first train order by telegraph 
by Charles Minot from this spot 100 years 
ago gives us a welcome opportunity to ~ 
tribute to a real pioneer and to raise the 
curtain of time for a review of progress in 
railroading, in communications and in our 
Nation. 

The year is 1851. 

Millard Pillmore is in the White House. 

The agitation over slavery is moving to- 
ward its climax. The feeble and aging 
Daniel Webster, now Secretary of State, is 
at the height of his fame and of the con- 
troversy over his historic oration on behalf 
of Henry Clay’s Compromise of 1850 de- 
signed to forestall a civil war and preserve 
the Union. 

The echoes of the hundred-gun salutes 
in leading cities in joyous celebration of 
the Compromise nave barely died away be- 
fore there is rioting in northern cities over 
the fugitive slave law. 

And more fuel is added to the flames by the 
installments of a serial story appearing in 
a Wash weekly newspaper. It is being 
dashed off by a little mother sitting at her 
kitchen table between taking care of six 
children. Her name is Harriet Beecher 
Ba edged hap user re aera 


appro’ 
d'etat, Queen Victoria dismisses her foreign 
minister. 


The Spanish consulate in New Orleans is 
wrecked by sympathizers with Cuban inde- 
pendence. 

Louis Kossuth leads a revolt for the inde- 
pendence of Hungary from Austria. Russia 
intervenes. Kossuth escapes, 
the United States by 
greeted by enthusiastic crowds over the 
Nation. There are Kossuth hats, Kossuth 


# 


overcoats, Kossuth beards, Kossuth streets, 
and Kossuth clubs. 

Secretary of State Webster prepares to 
send a note tc Austria telling her 
that the people of { e United States always 


Cyrus 
at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in London 
for his reaper. 

John James Audubon, James Fenimore 
Cooper, and J. M. W. Turner die. James 
Russell Lowell is traveling in Europe. 


of 
Charles Dickens, The House of Seven Gables 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Moby Dick by 
Herman Melville. 

A new , The New York Times, 
edited in a windowless, candle-lighted build- 
ing, makes its first appearance. The first 
issue carries four columns of foreign news 
which, the publisher is proud to boast, is, 
thanks to steamship and railroad, only 2 
weeks old. 

The Illinois Central & Rock ‘Island Rail- 
road is trying out a new lawyer—by the name 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Vigilantes are organized in California 
and Maine goes dry. 

In the field of transportation, canals are 
connecting the East and the West and the 
South. The success of the Erie Canal built 
26 years ago has led to the recent building 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal and 800 miles of canals 
in Ohio and many other projects. 

But things are booming on the railroad 
front. Some people are even saying that 
railroads may some day supplant the canals, 

It is only 25 years since the first railway 

tion began to operate a railroad in 
the United States—a 3-mile road to haul 
stone from a quarry in Quincy, Mass., for 
the construction of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. It used horse power and iron plates 
on wooden rails. It is only 21 years since 
the first common-carrier railroad was started 
in Maryland, first powered by sails and later 
drawn by horses. On Christmas Day of that 
same year the first steam railroad began 
running out of Charleston. 

And now in this year 1851 we have 11,000 
miles of steam railroads in operation, nearly 
three times the number of miles of canals. 

The locomotives burn wood. The more pro- 
gressive railroads are substituting whale oil 
for candles in their lamps and headlights 
although few of them travel at night. Sleep- 
ing cars are coming into use. But there are 
still no dining cars. In this year of 1851 a 
train running from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 
Boston makes history by hauling the first 
refrigerated car carrying several tons of 
butter. 

The second of the two lines connecting the 
Ohio River and Lake Erie is being completed 
this year. 

Chicago is to be linked by rail in two more 
years. 

President Fillmore, Secretary of State Web- 
ster and other notables come from Washing- 
ton in May to make the first trip on the 
New York and Erie Railroad, linking the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Great Lakes, hailed as 
the first long-distance railroad trip ever made 
in the United States. 

Webster in a way invents the ob- 
servation car on this trip. The famous orator, 
racked by rheumatism and hay fever, and 
69 years old, only a year from his death, 
sists on being seated in an easy chair tied 
onto a flat car. 

Included in the party of 300 is General Su- 
pe ap Charles Minot of whom more 


It takes 2 days with @ night stop-over 
make the trip from Piermont, 26 miles 
north of New York City, to Dunkirk on Lake 
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Erie, a distance of 446 miles. The first trip 
linking the Atlantic to the Great Lakes over 
one unbroken line of railroad is completed. 
The successful run is celebrated with a bar- 
becue of oxen, sheep, fowl, and loaves of 
bread 10 feet long. 

Agriculture and industry everywhere are 
calling for the Iron Horse to carry their pro- 
duce and products to markets. The west- 
ward expansion is accelerated day by day. 

In the field of communication, great strides 
are being made although in some parts of 
the world semaphores are still being used for 
telegraphing. Russia, for example, is operat- 
ing a system out of St. Petersburg employing 
220 stone towers located 5 miles apart, 
manned by 6 men each and costing millions 
of rubles. In America various semaphore 
systems have been in operation. A proposal 
to Congress. to build a semaphore system 
from Washington to New Orleans nthe poe been 
abandoned mostly because of the opposition 
of the portrait painter, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
who argued for the adoption of his electric 
telegraph system. It is now 7 years since 
Morse sent his “What Hath God Wrought” 
message over the newly completed telegraph 
line between Washington and Baltimore on 
the Baltimore & Ohio right-of-way. 

Already small telegraph companies are 
stringing up wires in many parts of the 
country 


The possibilities of cooperation between the 
railroads and the telegraph are arousing the 
interest of men in both fields. But no rail- 
road man grasps these possibilities as com- 
prehensively as Superintendent Charles 
Minot of the New York & Erie Railroad—now 
the Erie Railroad. 

Minot, the son of a Massachusetts supreme 
court justice, has abandoned the law for 
railroading and is an expert telegrapher 
himself. He has persuaded the directors to 
build a telegraph line along the Erie right- 
of-way, training the depot masters and clerks 
to act as operators. 

Now comes the great day in September 
when Superintendent Minot is to give his 
conclusive demonstration of the utility of 
the telegraph in railroading and is to take 
an action that will make his name go down 
in history as a most significant contributor 
to railroad progress. 

The telegraph has been used on the Erie 
heretofore to facilitate freight and passenger 
handling and incidental business but never 
in train dispatching. 

Minot is riding an express train westward 
and is scheduled to meet an east-bound ex- 
press here at Harriman, N. Y., where we are 
gathered today to celebrate his feat. 

He waits here a few minutes. Then, ap- 
parently being an impatient man, as I under- 
stand many railroad executives are, he tele- 
graphs up to the next stop at Goshen, 14 
miles away, to ascertain if the train Has 
arrived there. Discovering that it has not, 
he wires Goshen to hold up the east-bound 
express for further orders. This is the first 
telegraphic train dispatching in history. He 
then instructs the conductor and the engi- 


collision. He can’t see com- 
mitting suicide, His reply is: “Do you take 
See I won't ryn by that 


Superintendent Minot takes 
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problems as the railroads have will soon dis- 


life that the supply of channels isn’t nearly 
big enough to meet the demand. Besides 
the railroads, other users of radio in our 
safety and special category now include 
ships, airplanes, police and fire departments, 
electric and gas companies, highway and 
forestry agencies, streetcars, taxicabs, high- 
way trucks and busses, geologists, newspaper 
reporters, lumberjacks, motion-picture direc- 
tors, manufacturers, distributors, and indi- 
viduals. 

Railroads cannot afford to let tracks or 
rolling stock remain idle or to get less than 
the maximum utilization from them. 
Neither can the Nation afford to let valuable 
and scarce electronic highways remain idle. 
Conservation is imperative. 

Radio, like railroading, is a dynamic field 
and new ideas are constantly arising. I 
shall discuss a few of these ideas. 

For example, there is the possibility of 
multiplexing on the mobile service frequen- 
cies allocated for railroad use—putting sev- 
eral voice circuits on a single radio signal. 
There is a possibility that such an innova- 
tion could do two things: First, provide a 
larger number of talking channels than the 
present railroad allocation under present 
techniques can provide; and, second, permit 
greater flexibility in the use of those VHF 
channels. This would be an especially de- 
sirable improvement in a particularly con- 
gested area. In the world’s largest terminal 
area at Chicago, for instance, there are 200 
freight yards with 8,000 miles of track which 
handle 40,000 cars a day. Experimentation 
should provide valuable information on this 
possibility. 

Another idea attracting increasing interest 
is the use of microwave frequencies which 
are higher in the spectrum—above 1,000 
megacycles. Radar operates in these fre- 
quencies. The Commission has allocated 
some of these frequencies for experimenta- 
tion by the railroads. If such experimenta- 
tion provides us with adequate information, 
we can greatly invrease our present supply 
of usable trequencies. 

The rapid expansion of the usable spec- 
trum space in the last few years encourages 
us in these hopes. We are using frequen- 
cies now that seemed to be beyond the pule 
of possibility only a few years ago. 

If equipment and techniques can be de- 
veloped to employ channels in the as yet 
largely unused microwave region of the spec- 
trum, I can foresee many new applications 
of radio in railroad operations. 

Facsimile, to eliminate all possibility of 
error in the instantaneous transmission of 
complicated messages, tabulations or dia- 
grams might come into wide use. 

Radio teletype so that train orders or other 
messages can originate ct any point and be 
received directly on teletypewriters which 
will type the messages is another possibility. 

Microwaves could be used to bring read- 
ings to a central point of pressure gages, 
speedometers and other indicators. 

Whole yards or terminal areas might be 
made visible to a dispatcher by television. 
The television cameras located ct strategic 
points throughout the area and perhaps 
even along the main line would bring the 
operations to a battery of screens in his 
control room. The activities of the yard 
crews, the freight house handlers, the track 
men, and the signal gangs could all be ob- 
served by the appropriate executives. 

Then, as the art of radio advances, since 
we have guided missiles and robot airplanes, 
why not automatic, unattended or robot 
freight and passenger trains? A complete 
push-button operation with the train trav- 
eling from coast to coast without engineer, 
fireman or brakeman, but controlled all 
along the route by dispatchers using radio 
signals? 
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The Casey Jones of the future would not 
be a flesh-and-blood hero but a robot—a 
tiny control box of vacuum tubes and wire. 

Can you imagine anybody writing a song 
about a contraption like that? 

And how will these robot trains be pow- 
ered? 

Since the middle nineteenth century year 
of Charles Minot’s first telegraphed train 
order we have progressed from wood burning 
steam locomotives, to steam coal burners, to 
Diesels, and to Diesel electrics. 

Today with an atomic submarine already 
under construction and with Chairman 
Brren McManon of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee proposing an 
atomic Army, an atomic Navy, and an atomic 
Air Force, there can be only one answer— 
the atomic locomotive. 

It will, of course, be equipped with radar 
to detect all obstructions or emergency sig- 
nals ahead. 

I am sure that if Charles Minot were rail- 
roading today he would look forward en- 
thusiastically to operating such a radio- 
controlled, radar-equipped, atom-powered 
train. 

In the 100 years since Charles Minot sent 
the first train order by telegraph the Na- 
tion has grown from 23,000,000 to 154,000,000. 
The railroads have grown from 11,000 miles 
of road to 224,000, employ more than 1,000,- 
000 workers, and haul more than 2,000,000 
fight and passenger cars. 

Passengers on some trains who, unlike 
Daniel Webster on the Erie 100 years ago, 
aren’t interested in the scenery can divert 
themselves by watching movies, listening to 
the radio, watching the television, or pick- 
ing up a telephone and calling their friends 
anywhere around the globe. 

Communication remains the nervous sys- 
tem of our railroads. Freight and passengers 
will move with increasing speed and safety 
as the art of railroad communication is de- 
veloped from year to year. 

We honor Superintendent Charles Minot 
for the impetus he gave to safer and faster 
railroading when he pioneered telegraphic 
dispatching back in 1851. He took a great 
forward step that redounded to the benefit 
of his road, of his industry and his Nation. 

We in communications and in 
can continue to honor him in the future by 
emulating his imagination, his vision, and 
his boldness in the application of new ideas 
to problems peculiar to our own time. 


rr 


dia’s Anxiety Over Japan: Attitude 
Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp this article on 


India and some of the probable reasons 
for her recent action: 


Tus Wor”p 
(By Volney D. Hurd) 
INDIA'S ANXIETY OVER JAPAN: ATTITUDE 
EXAMINED 


Parts.—Does not India see the new Japan 
as its greatest competitor for the 


Asiatic nation with an equivalent potential 
of industrialization and the influence and 
leadership that go with it is India. Its vast 
natural resources and a British ‘waining 
make this possible. 

Dut Indie. is 9 case Of mens: potential 
against a proved capacity. India is a nation 
of strongly divided elements, churning 
around in a vast political turmoil. Further, 
it has no chance of gaining the astronomical 
sums needed to compress into a relatively 
few years the huge program of industrializa- 
tion which the situation demands. 

Japan, on the other hand, is a compact, 
unified, hard-hitting nation which has suc- 
cessfully challenged even the mighty west 
with its industrialization, and can do so 
again. Further, the nations of Asia have the 
raw materials this great island factory needs. 
Here is the two-way trade which can tie 
these nations into the Japanese economy. 

When I interviewed Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru here last February he spoke 
of the fact that the west did not understand 
Asia and that the Asiatic nations must all 
be freed to permit their full development. 
But when I asked, “How about Japan?” 
Mr. Nehru's face quickly clouded over and he 
replied, “Japan is something else again. 
She should not be given the right to be com- 
pletely free and rearm because she consti- 
tutes a threat to the rest of Asia.” A further 
effort to run down the logic of this kind of 
“freedom for all”—that is, all except one— 
got me exactly nowhere. 

However, having just played the role of 
attempted mediator between China and the 
west, and in so doing becoming more and 
more the self-appointed spokesman for Asia, 
Mr. Nehru gave the impression that he con- 
sidered India, with its industrial potential 
and its middle-ground position, as the logical 
leader of Asia. The accompanying implica- 
tion was that the real Japanese threat per- 
haps was not quite so much military as one 
might be led to think. 

India has been strongly supporting the 
Chinese Communists in its effort to play this 
mediator role. It has favored the Commu- 
nists in Indochina because they are trying to 
throw off the French controls. India is op- 
posing all French moves there, including the 
formation of the associated states of Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. - 

The question of Asiatic leadership also 
brings up a third possible nation—China. 
Peiping frankly has announced its intention 
of “freeing” Asia. It thereby clearly pro- 
claims its intention to take over the leader- 
ship of Asia on a communistic basis. 

India obviously is playing a dangerous 
game in stringing along with China consid- 
ering its own great poverty, which attracts 
communism. It is apparently acting on a 
long gamble that it can industrialize quickly 
enough to eliminate the poverty on which 
China's communistic imperialism could feed, 
and in the process overtake China and gain 
the of Asia. 

However, if Japan is freed and becomes 
dominant in Asia, as now looks , thanks 
to the treaty arranged by the United States, 
then any Indian hopes for Asiatic leadership 
would be severely bent, if not broken. 


Censorship of News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


_ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1951 


"Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


_.the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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pertinent to the remarks I made yester- 
day in regard to the gag order of the 
President. The article is entitled “Sus- 
picion of News Tinkering Overcasts 
Edict on Secrecy,” written by James 
Reston, and published in the New York 
Times of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SusPicion OF News ‘TINKERING OVERCASTS 
Epict on Seckecy—APPROACH OF THE Ap- 
MINISTRATION TO PuBLIC INFORMATION 
LIKENED TO A PRESS AGENT'S 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, October 2.—Several events of 
the last few weeks indicate why the press 
and radio have been slightly skeptical of 
President Truman’s recent order authorizing 
Federal civilian agencies to withhold infor- 
mation from the public for security reasons. 

Among these events were the following: 

1. At the recent meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council in Ottawa, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson not only opposed publication 
of limited and officially edited summaries of 
the general debate on the world situation, 
as proposed by public relations officers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but also 
opposed publication of the agenda of the 
meeting. Incidentally, the official agenda 
had already been published when he opposed 
publication of it. 

2. The State Department placed a “re- 
stricted” stamp on a catalog of the names 
and hotel addresses of the delegates at the 
recent Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in 
San Francisco. This prevented reporters 
from getting the list until other delegations, 
objecting to the ruling, made the list public. 

3. The White House recently blocked pub- 
lication of a report by one of its own top 
Officials because the report was critical of 
some aspects of the administration's rearm- 
ament effort, and presumably because it co- 
incided with the dismissal of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. 

4. The Treasury Department recently held 
back news of irregularities in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau in St. Louis until compelled 
to acknowledge the problem by disclorures 
on Capitol Hill. 

5. After many weeks of negotiation with 
the NATO countries on sharing the cost of 
certain bases in Europe, an agreement was 
signed at Ottawa last month. Not even the 
principles of this agreement or the percent- 
ages of the cost have been made public. 

6. State and Defense repeat- 
edly denied reports of differences with Gen- 
eral MacArthur over the conduct of policy 
in the Far East, though these eventually | 
led to a dismissal for which the public was 
entirely unprepared. 

7. The Department of Defense sat on the 
recent disclosures of the death of two offi- 
cers of the Office of Strategic Services in 
the famous Holohan case until forced to re- 
lease the information by an article in True 
magazine. 

These are all run-of-the-mine cases. They 
do not compare with the administration's 
secret deal to bring the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia into the United Nations. Nor do 
they raise security questions, as did the 
Kuriles-South Sakhalin-China Railroad deal, 
which was designed to bring the Soviet 
Union into the war with Japan. 


Most of them were suppressions of con- 

venience, designed to ease the process of 

as in the cost-of-bases deal, or 

to save the administration embarrassment, 
as in Nos. 3, 4, 6, and 7, above. 

President Truman's new order on handling 
security information was not intended to 
protect or encourage suppressions of con- 
venience. On the contrary, it specifically 
condemned such suppression. 
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Headquarters of the Disabled American 
Veterans: 
DrsaBLep AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Nationat Service HeapQuaRrTErs, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1951. 
RocERs, 


amiable and even loquacious on those aspects 
of the visit they thought would impress 
opinion in Italy. 
MATTER OF NEWS VALUES 
Just why this visit was more newsworthy 


herewith DAV Resolution 190, adopted at our 
last national convention held during the 
month of August 1951, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Resolution 190 clearly expresses the posi- 
tion of the Disabled American Veterans with 


Assistant National Legislative Director. 


Rehabilitation Resolution 190 

Whereas the House of Representatives, on 
June 20, 1951, passed and sent to the Senate 
H. R. 4233, a bill authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish automo- 
biles to arm amputees, leg amputees, blinded 
veterans, and those who have suffered the loss 
of the use of a limb as the result of service in 
World War II and including the present Kor- 
ean ; and 
Whereas it is the intent of the generous 
American public to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of the severely veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans in their thirtieth national convention 
assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., August 13-17, 
1951, go on record as being in favor of the 
passage of this legislation which would bene- 
fit a great many of our most severely disabled 
comrades and thereby help them on the road 
to rehabilitation. 


What Secrets? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 26, 1951 


Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend, heretofore 
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American people? What facts do these agen- 
cies possess that, if revealed, would weaken 
us and a@ potential enemy? 

We passed the question along to an expert, 
Mr. Walter Trohan, the head of the Chicago 
Tribune Washington bureau. We quote from 
his reply: 

“Remember that the British made the 
carrying of gas masks compulsory during the 
early days of the war and later admitted 
the things were no good except for morale? 
Just so, this censorship is calculated to keep 
up war morale. 

“The Commerce Department publishes fig- 
ures on the production of air frames. From 
this it can be determined how many planes 
we are producing. However, since officials 
boast about production from time to time or 
report it to Congress, there doesn’t seem to 
be much sense to hiding the figures. 

“The Agriculture Department has dope on 
food shipments abroad, from which one may 
calculate how much is going to troops, but 
since we know how many troops there are, 
suppressing the figures wouldn’t make any 
sense.” 


There is more to the memorandum, but it 
all comes to the same point. The Govern- 
ment today does classify all specifically 
military information and releases only what 
it chooses to release. There was more cen- 
sorship before the President’s latest order 
than can be justified. The new censorship 
is not needed for the national security. It 
is needed for the protection of the thieves in 
the administration from exposure of their 
crimes. 

The appropriate remedy is impeachment. 
As this Congress isn’t virile enough to do its 
duty, the people will have to wait until 
November 1952 to rid themselves of this 
tyranny. 


Dr. Walter Reed, One of the Greatest 
Benefactors Mankind Has Ever Known 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the one hundred anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Walter Reed, of Virginia, one of 
the greatest benefactors mankind has 
ever known. 

He deserves a2 monument almost as 
high as that of George Washington for 
the great services he rendered to man- 
kind in saving human lives and reducing 
human suffering. 

It was Walter Reed who discovered, 
and demonstrated, the cause of yellow 
fever, one of the most devastating, one 
of the most horrible diseases of all times. 
It almost depopulated Philadelphia, at 
one time, killing 1 out of every 10 per- 
sons. Dolly Madison’s first husband died 
from it, as did untold thousands of 
others, not only in the Philadelphia area, 
but all down the Atlantic and the Gulf 
seaboard, and far into the interior. Dur- 
ing that horrible disaster, carts drove up 
and down the streets, picking up the 
dead and hauling them away by wagon- 
loads 


In the words of the poet: 
The sick man started in his bed, 
The watcher leaped upon the floor 


At the cry, “Bring out your dead, 
The cart is at the door.” 
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Approximately 200 years after this 
malady virtually ted Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Walter Reed, of Virginia, a 
medical officer in the Spanish-American 
War, discovered the cause of the malady. 
He found that it was spread by the 
stegomyia mosquito. He like to — 
got the authorities to give him the right 
and the funds, to put on the demonstra- 


ing malaria, and it was found that it was 
caused by the anophele mosquito, which 
has also been eliminated. That inspired 
the investigators to go a step further in 
their investigations and they found the 
cause of typhoid, and how to eliminate it. 

In the year 1900, there were 1,000 peo- 
ple died from typhoid fever in the State 
of Mississippi alone. 

In the year 1948 only one person died 
of typhoid fever in that State. 

During the year 1900, almost 2 i 

people died of malaria in Mississip; 
1948, only 12 people died of that oe 
in the State. This discovery of Walter 
Reed's also caused an investigation of 
the spread of pellagra, of which 1,850 
people died in Mississippi during the 
year 1900. In 1948 there were only 30 
people died of pellagra in that State. 
This revelation of Dr. Reed’s also in- 
spired a study of the cause and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. In 1900, a total of 
3,450 people died of tuberculosis in Mis- 
sissippi. In 1948 only 668 people died 
of tuberculosis in that State—less than 
one-fifth of the number who died in 1900. 
This investigation led to the discovery, 
the cause, and the cure of hookworm, 
which has now been practically elim- 
inated. 

What has been accomplished in Mis- 
sissippi in the eradication of these dis- 
eases, as a result of the start made, and 
the example set by Walter Reed, has 
also been accomplished in every other 
Southern State, as well as in many 
States of the North and in foreign coun- 
tries throughout. the world. 

Today, as a result_of these develop- 
ments Mississippi, and in fact the entire 
South, has become the healthiest section 
of the world. 

The entire world should pause today 
and pay homage to the memory of Wal- 
ter Reed, that great Virginian who did 
so much for mankind. He was one of 
the greatest individuals our country has 
ever produced. 


Rent Hikes—Rent Clinics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
Mr, SIEMINSKI. .Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of my colleagues who repre- 
sent districts containing congested 
housing areas, I should like to list below 
two articles on rent hikes and rent 
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Jersey City RENT CLINICs OpEN TONIGHT 

Sixteen local rent clinics scheduled to 
open tonight in the various ward organiza- 
tion headquarters in Jersey City will be 
manned by a staff of 30 lawyers who have 
volunteered their services, it was announced 
this morning by Mayor John VY. Kenny's 


The work of the voluntary staff will be 
under the supervision of Ralph P. Messano, 
disector of the local Rent Control Bureau, 
and his assistant, Herman Brandes. 

The clinics will remain open on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, starting at 7 o’clock. 
Decision to open the clinics came as a result 
of having the facilities of the local Rent Con- 
trol Bureau swamped when it was announced 
that office would be open to help local resi- 
dents get information concerning rent in- 
creases. 


Hart Prorest Brings ACTION on RENT HIKES 


fused and alarming rental situation in Hud- 
son County, E. Woods, Federal Direc- 
tor of Rent Stabilization, has moved into the 
area rent-control office at Newark through a 
personal representative, with a staff of five 
investigators, to correct reported abuses in 
thousands of rent increases asked by local 
landlords since the lifting of rent controls. 
Congressman Harr carried his protest tc 
Director Woods last W and by Fri- 
day the review of affairs at the Newark office 
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could have a first-hand report on what was 
there. 


I found the situation substantially as 


“We both recognized that this whole 


problem is basically due to a shortage of 
manpower. Yet, we must do something 


commer that with these steps and 

others as may be necessary we will 

be able to report to you a satisfac- 

tory settlement of the problem. I will fol- 
low through on this matter. 

“My sincere thanks for your constructive 
and continuing interest in rent control.” 


Censorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 


Washington news bureau of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, and published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Sep- 
tember 27, 1951, appearing on the first 
page of that newspaper, and an editorial 
entitled “Step Toward Tyranny,” pub- 
lished on the last page of the same 
newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STaTe or THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
NEW TYPE OF CENSORSHIP 

WasHINGTON—The White House has ap- 
plied a meat ax when it needed only a 
scalpel in order to cut out the weak spots in 
the Government's efforts to safeguard infor- 
mation affecting national security. 

The President has avowed that there is 
no intention to add any element of censor- 
ship the directive establishing a 
new, all-agency set of rules for controlling 
secret information. 

This is an honest avowal. This is a good 
intention, But the experience of W 
ton newspaper and radio 
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dangerous. 
The scandals now coming to light in con- 
nection with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau . They lift a cor- 


litical pressure. Surely there are ways to 
tighten legitimate security requirements 
without taking this long step—unconscious 
though it may be—toward tyranny. 


The Need for Financial Aid to Medical 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
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medicine had progressed; among our mili- 
tary personnel during that war there were 
only 6 deaths from disease per year for every 
160 such deaths in World War I, 250 in the 
Spanish-American War, and 650 on the 
northern side in the Civil War. T turn to 


theria with 513 deaths; last year 5 cases with 
no deaths. 

Most people, however, seem to ignore an 
obvious but nonetheless remarkable conse- 
qusnce of the steady improvement in the 
quality of medical service; namely, the more 


the automobile 
would ever take the place of the horse. Very 
few foresaw then that advances in automo- 
tive technology and manufacture wouid 
make the automobile less expensive, more 
dependable, more durable, more powerful, 
more useful, less noisy, and less smelly. 
Almost no one seemed to realize that with 
better cars roads would be multiplied and 
improved. Improvement increases demand, 
and demand ‘n turn creates and 
rewards still further improvement. This is 
as true in medicine as in technology. The 
love of good medical care seems to follow 
Shakespeare's observation that “love grows 
Ly what it feeds on.” 

As a result, the entire horizon of medical 
care has changed. An increasing number of 
peple want the better care that is now avail- 
able. Whereas medical care used to be con- 
sidered a privilege of the rich or a boon given 
in the name of charity to the poor, it is now 
coming to be tuought of as a necessity that 
more and more people insist on having, if 

And at that point a 


in the demand for medical care, we face the 
task of estimating the need for medical care. 

No doctor needs to be told that the num- 
ber of persons who need medical care is at 
present immeasurably greater than those 
who are asking for it or getting it. We have 
no detailed census of the defects and dis- 
eases (what the doctor calls “morbidity”)} 
among the American people, or even of how 
much of that need ever turns into explicit 
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Anyone who undertakes to assess our wedi. 
cal manpower situation must first consider 
question, “medical 
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service the while, and now plan for a military 
establishment involving 3,500,000 more young 
people in the immediate future, you have 
started changes in the citizens’ attitude to- 
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that the life span of our people is lengthen- 
ing, which means that we have more elderly 

As we master the acute infectious 
diseases, we are seeing more peoplé reach 
the age when chronic and degenerative dis- 
eases are likely to call for medical care; to 
some extent we have traded mortality for 
morbidity. 

To all this we must add the increased need 
for doctors imposed by the present military 
mobilization. If the Armed Forces are to 
have 35 doctors per 10,000 men under arms, 
then the planned Military Establishment of 
3,500,000 men will call for 12,250 doctors. 
This is just about three times as many doc- 
tors as would be needed to take care of the 
same number of people as civilians, because 
the military doctor-to-population ratio is 
three times that in civilian life. Nor is that 
all. In the event of war the need for doctors 
would rise at home as well as in the Military 
Establishment, for civilian populations in 
wartime have their own peculiar demands. 
Civilian defense measures call for doctors. 
And 1 doctor killed or severely injured in an 
air raid leaves 850 civilians in search of an- 
other doctor, whether or not the bombs 
have fallen on them. Also, when industry 
is geared to war production, we must have 
more industrial physicians and more doctors 
to rehabilitate some of the 4,000,000 handi- 
capped persons who could be reclaimed for 
productive work. 

Not all of the trends in medicine or our 
national life are in the direction of piling 
up demand for more and more doctors. Med- 
icine and health work are becoming more 
efficient in the use of manpower. By means 
of surer and earlier diagnosis, more effective 
drugs and forms of treatment, more preven- 
tive medicine, a higher standard of living, 
more widespread knowledge of hygiene 
among the laity, better hospital organization, 
more auxiliary personnel to save the doctor’s 
time—by means of all of these, today’s doc- 
tor can take effective care of more patients 
than ever before. There are far more hos- 
pitals than there used to be, and the average 
stay in the hospital is shorter. Automobiles 
and better roads have enormously reduced 
the time a doctor spends in mere travel. 
Group practice, when the standards of the 
group are high, is an economy of time, effort, 
and money to all concerned. Yet there are 
factors that offset these aids. The practice 
of medicine at its best still requires personal 
service that is not that of the assembly line. 
A doctor cannot communicate with his 
patients over a public-address system, and 
medicine cannot be very efficient where the 
population is sparse and scattered and with- 
out adequate hospitals. In these areas we 
have a chronic shortage of doctors, which 
cannot be corrected by the airy generaliza- 
tion that all we need is a redistribution of 
the doctors. If the demand for doctors’ 
services were not , the 
problems of distribution might stand a bet- 
ter chance of solution without any increase 
in the total number of doctors. But as long 
as the interesting opportunities in the pro- 
fession exceed the number of well-trained 
men, the well-trained men will prefer to go 
where those opportunities are—that is, the 
cities and industrial centers. 

The story of the unequal distribution of 
doctors can be told in a few figures. In 1949 
nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s 180,000 
active physicians in private practice were 
concentrated in the populous regions of the 
East, the Midwest, and the Pacific coast. 
The Middle Atlantic States, for example, had 
1 doctor for every 625 people, while the so- 
called deep South had only 1 for every 1,300; 
in other words, half as many in proportion 
to population. But the problem of medical 
care for the underprivileged areas will not 
be solved until those ea are provided 
with more hospital beds, medical facilities, 
and auxiliary help—and until the Nation 
as a whole gets more Gonters, more dentists, 


more nurses, more trained persons in every 
health service. 

Now what are the prospects for increasing 
our supply of doctors? It can be said at 
once that the profession of medicine in the 
United States does not suffer from the handi- 
cap of unattractive pay, as some other intel- 
lectual occupations do. A survey just com- 


that the average net income of physicians 
in civilian practice in 1949 was $11,058. 


neck lies in the matter of medical education. 

In the first place, the length and cost of 
medical training are a formidable barrier. 
No one knows how many able and apt young 
men and women in the United States re- 
nounce careers in medicine for economic rea- 
sons, but the number must certainly be 
large. Even if they can afford the fees in 
medical school, many cannot afford to spend 
the long period of their lives in preparation 
that medicine requires. To speak of a medi- 
cal education as a matter of 4 years recalls 
the English philosopher Francis Cornford’s 
definition of propaganda as “the art of lying 
in such a way as nearly to deceive your 
friends without ever taking in your enemies.” 
The doctor-of-medicine degree is only the 
first step; its holder must then spend 1, 2, 
or more years in internship and further 
training to become a really competent, fully 
prepared doctor. The fact is that a good 
medical education takes not 4 years but 8 or 
10, whether it be for practice as a physician, 
for teaching or for research. 

Little can be done to shorten the time of 
training. Nor can the medical schools, on 
the present basis of support, reduce the price 
of a doctor-of-medicine . Even in 
those that receive the highest tuition fees, 
the fees pay only from one-quarter to one- 
seventh of the actual cost of instruction. 
In 1949 the average tuition fee in our medi- 
cal schools was $548, but the schools spent, 
on the average, $2,577 per student. In a 
sense, therefore, all medical students are on 
part scholarships. 

In spite of the economic barriers, the med- 
ical schools have nearly four times as many 
applicants as they can accept. Yet here 


society who may kill 
human beings with impunity—judges and 
doctors. The selection of candidates for 
medicine requires care. Since every student 
receives an education that costs far more 
than he pays for it, medical-school admis- 
sions committees are loath to accept stu- 
dents who are likely to disappoint their 
teachers or later disappoint or exploit the 
public. Candidates who rank below aver- 
age in their class as premedical students 
are not the sort they want to admit. Yet 
scholastic grades alone do not tell everything 
about a student’s qualifications to practice 
medicine. Among all the M. D.’s who have 
passed muster scholastically there are still 
too few real doctors. In weighing candi- 
dates the admissions committees must take 
into account health, motivation, tenacity 
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year students, 6,256 third-year students, and 
6,030 fourth-year students. This fall prob- 
ably 7,500 new students will be admitted to 
the first year. 

The first-year class last year ranged in size 
from twenty-odd in the smallest of the 2- 
year schools to more than 160 in one of the 
State universities. The of medi- 
cine calls for individual instruction in small 
groups, for student participation in labora- 
tory work and for teaching by example and 
controlled experience under close super- 
vision. This means that enroliments must 
be kept small; a class of over 100 students 
begins to put a heavy load on the heads of 

departments, and a class of 150 is 
commonly regarded as excessive,, especially 
when the laboratory facilities were built for 
only one-half or two-thirds that number. 
The quality of instruction suffers when the 
student’s identity is lost in a class too large 
for the professor to know his students. 

During the 4 years of medical school a 
student studies some 20 required subjects. 
The teacher’s load is increased by the fact 
that in almost every subject in the medical 
curriculum new knowledge steadily adds to 
or refines the information he must offer the 
students. The younger teachers have an- 
other worry; they must carry on original lab- 
oratory or clinical work, because they know 
that promotion is influenced by the quality 
and quantity of their published research. 
Besides all this our medical schools are now 
feeling the pressures resulting from the ris- 
ing costs of equipment, supplies and build- 
ing, from the dislocations and interruptions 
of teacher training due to the war and from 
the loss of endowment income during the 
last depression. 

How could the medical schools increase 
the number of their graduates? If time 
were not of the essence, the wisest course 
would be to fill out most of the 2-year 
schools by adding the two final years and 
to create new 4-year schools in States pos- 
sessing none, such as New Jersey and Florida. 
But this will be slow and extremely expen- 
sive, and the new schools could not be ex- 
pected to produce any graduates before 1957. 

» with at least 250 teaching 
vacancies already in existence in the present 
medical schools, it would be no small feat to 
staff the new ones. 

The medical schools have undertaken to 
increase their output by admit more 
students (about 1,000 more this fall than 
2 years ago) and reducing the losses of stu- 
dents who fail to finish. But the only way 
to produce a substantial increase in the 
number of graduates in the immediate fu- 
ture would be to resort to acceleration, as the 
medical schools did during World War II. 
They reduced the 4-year course to 3 by 
operating continuously, without stopping 
for the summer quarter. Both in prompt- 
ness of results and in volume of production 
over a period of years, the numerical gains 
of acceleration are certain and obvious. But 
the experience during the war showed that 
ir nearly every other way acceleration is un- 

satisfactory. True, it increases the total 
tuition income per year. But it imposes a 
tremendous load on the teachers and stu- 
dents, which during the war was reflected 
in the quality of student performance. Ac- 
celeration proved so exhausting to both 
teachers and students that probably nothing 
short of a declared war would induce the 
medical schools to repeat the experience; 
their attitude toward acceleration ranges 
from reluctance to bitter opposition. In 
the main they have voted against the adop- 
tion of acceleration in the academic year 
of 1951-52. Needless to say, acceleration 

large measure the eee 


unescapable 
sion that the most importanit thing we can do 
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Gregg proceeds to consider 
ways and means of breaking it, such as added 
enrollment in existing medical-school facili 
ties and acceleration of program, to do away 
with the summer vacation period and com- 
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until mid-1953. A cut in our current appro- 
priations for airplanes would have no imme- 
Wate effect; the dip In production would only 
be visible some months hence. It takes fore- 
sight to plan ahead. 

The lead time for doctors ts not 18 
months; it is four or more years, consider- 
ing the time required for internships and 
residencies. Our failure to provide adequate 
facilities for medical education will not 
make itself immediately epparcnt. But ft 
will rise to haunt us within a very few years. 

Mr. President, I urge the passage of S. 337. 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the Governors’ Conference, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., Monday, October 1, 


treaty. Itis of such importance, in light 
of the coming consideration of the rati- 
fication of the treaty, that I ask that it 
be inserted in the Recorp. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 


THE GOVERNORS CONFERENCE, GATLINBURG 
Tenn., Octroser I, 1951. 


During the last month some good blows 
were struck in the cause of world freedom. 
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the existing situation in Japan. China had 

and, unless we acted positively, it 
seemed that Japan might go, too. Stalin 
had boasted: with Japan, “we are invincible.” 
We do not have to admit that. But we must 
admit that Japan was formidable when it 
fought alone in Asia, and if fts manpower 
and industrial resources could be joined with 
those of China and exploited by Soviet Rus- 
sia, the total combination could be extremely 
unpleasant. 

A-principal source of danger lay in the 
continuance of the military occupation of 
Japan. That occupation, begun in 1945, had 
by 1950 fully served the purposes specified 
in the Japanese surrender terms. Prom then 
on the occupation would become alien inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a proud and 
sensitive people. It would be increasingly 
resented and that resentment would be 
fanned by all the propaganda skills of which 
communism is master. The free world would 
be in the position of jailer; while the Com- 
munist world would be jangling what it 
claimed were the keys to freedom. 

General MacArthur had seen danger com- 
fing. He had warned that the occupation 
could not safely be continued beyond 5 
years. In 1950 the 5 years were up. But we 
seemed to be caught in a trap. We were 
committed to occupation until there was 
peace, and the Soviet Union had thwarted 
the peace proposals which the United States 
and the United Kingdom had made fn 1947. 

Between 1947 and 1950 we were without 
any strong purpose. Then in June 1950 the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Johnson, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Bradley, and I went to Japan to study the 
problem with General MacArthur. General 
MacArthur emphasized the danger and he 
made concrete proposals for surmounting it. 

The need of positive action was further 
driven home by the armed attack on the 
Republic of Korea which occurred while we 
were in Tokyo. That attack was probably 
made because of the strategic importance 
of Korea in relation to Japan. It showed 
the lengths to which Soviet communism was 
prepare:. to go to dominate Japan. It made 
it imperative that we should put equal reso- 
lution behind a program for peace. 

On our return, the President decided that 
the United States should proceed with all 
possible vigor to set Japan free, and do so in 


and asked me to carry it out. 

One year later, to the day, the peace treaty 
was signed. During that year there have 
been many moments of difficulty and of con- 
cern. We had had to be firm with friends, 
and we have had to be courageous in facing 
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with Republicans and Democrats alike on the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. 

At the time of General MacArthur's relief, 
our national unity of purpose was severely 
tested. A lesser man would have wanted to 
seen confusion and failure follow his abrupt 
elimination from the Japanese scene. But, 
from his plane leaving Tokyo he spoke to me, 
on my plane Tokyo bound, and his message 
was: “Carry on with the peace.” With the 
President’s knowledge and approval I con- 
tinued regularly to consult with General 
MacArthur and I was constantly strength- 
ened by the pledge of his support. 

There were four United States signers of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty and of each of the 
three related Pacific security treaties. Of the 
total of 16 signatures, 9 were Republicans, 
7 were Democrats. 

What happened proves that when respon- 
sible Americans see for themselves that their 
country faces a great danger, when they know 
that their help is needed to avert that danger, 
then they will help, if they are permitted to 
do so in ways that they can justify to their 
reason and conscience. That unity is often 
indispensable in these grave times. Friendly 
nations will not adjust their policies into 
concert with ours, and unfriendly nations 
will not give way before our policies, if those 
policies are merely party policies, which may 
be reversed in a year. 


So, we developed here at home a will for 
positive action, and national unity behind it. 
Starting with that powerful impetus we 
sought as a third ingredient, the enlightened 
qualities of the free world. We tried to avoid 
the usual sordid aftermath of victory. We 
proposed a peace of reconciliation, of trust 
and of opportunity. We invited Japan to 
return as a free and equal member of the 
society of nations. That meant a treaty 
without economic limitations, and without 
military limitations. Any such limitations 
would not only be discriminatory, but we 
felt that in the case of a country situated as 
was Japan they would, in the long run, be 
unenforceable and even provocative of viola- 
tions. 

Japan, under the surrender terms, had al. 
ready been divested of its colonial posses- 
sions. This the treaty confirmed. The only 
abnormal liability to be placed upon Japan 
was a reparations liability, which she willing- 
ly accepted, toward the countries she had in- 
vaded. This liability was carefully restricted 
so as not to undermine Japanese solvency, or 
to destroy Japanese initiative, or to prevent 
the Japanese, by their own efforts, from im- 
proving their standards of living. 

We tried to write treaty terms which would 
not violate the high ideals which the free 
world professes, but which often are cut 
across by lower motives when the time for 
action comes. 

Also, in our dealings with the Japanese we 
recognized their personal dignity and worth, 
and sought to break down the wall of di- 
vision which war had erected between us. 

I had witnessed the treatment of the Ger- 
mans at Versailles. It was so humiliating 
that the treaty never had a chance to make 
real peace. 

In 1919, the Germans sent a distinguished 
and liberal delegation to. Versailles. They 
were put into a barbed-wire enclosure. They 
were forbidden to have any personal meeting 
with any allied delegate. When the treaty 
had been finally drafted they were shown a 
copy and given a few days within which to 


We were not going to repeat that blunder 
in the case of Japan. In January of this year 
our Presidential mission went to Japan, 
where we consulted fully with the Japanese 
Government and with representatives of the 
Principal political parties, of the labor un- 
ions, of business and of cultural institutions. 
Again: in April our mission renewed such 
consultations in Japan. In addition, I was in 
frequent communication by cable and mail 
with Prime Minister Yoshida. He made 
many suggestions about the treaty which we 
accepted and, throughout, the Japanese na- 
tion knew that its opinions were sought and 
judged on their merits. We tried to show 
qualities of courtesy and humanity which 
the free world uniquely possesses, and which 
make men want to belong to that society. In 
the end, the Japanese Prime Minister headed 
& distinguished parliamentary delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference and they gladly 
made Japan’s committal to the free world. 


The fourth ingredient of our action was 
unity with our free allies. We won that 
unity by making proposals which were simple 
and inspired by ideals which they shared 
equally with us. In order, however, to trans- 
late that unity into the terms of an agreed 
treaty text, we had to invent some new 
procedures. 

There were over 50 allies. Normally, all or 
some of them would have met at one place, 
at one time, to negotiate the treaty. This 
was the course which had been proposed in 
1947 and which the Soviet Union had blocked. 
Since then we had had 3 years of Russian 
sabotage of efforts to conclude treaties with 
Germany and Austria. It was evident that 
there would be great difficulty in concluding 
a Japanese Peace Treaty at a Soviet-attended 
conference, even assuming that the Soviet 
Union would renounce the veto power which, 
in fact, it continued to demand until the 
end. We did not, however, want to call a 
conference from which the Soviet Union 
would be excluded by our act. Many allies 
were willing to go along with a peace from 
which the Soviet Union excluded itself; but 
they shied away from a peace from which the 
Soviet Union was excluded by others. 

The situation was further complicated by 
allied differences regarding China. 

In the end, the President established a 
special mission which, with the use also of 
diplomatic channels, would deal directly and 
independently with each of the allied powers. 
There was no precedent for using this pro- 
cedure in an affair of this magnitude, but it 
worked. It solved the problem of dealing 
with Russia. We were willing to and did 
discuss the treaty with Russia; but since 

to our talks with 
others, it lost its best chance to be obstruc- 
. Also, our procedure let us consult with 
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many wanted the treaty to prevent the Jap- 
anese from fishing generally on the high 
seas. In Allied nations which were indus- 
trialized, many wanted to restrict Japan's 
power to compete, particularly in the fields 
of textiles, shipbuilding, and shipping. 
However, the governments of the Allied sig- 
natories saw the problem in true perspective 
and they placed the common good of the 
free world above local advantages. They 
showed that the Allies can wage peace to- 
gether as they waged war together, and that 
they will make sacrifices for peace as they 
made sacrifices for victory. That is some- 
thing that needed showing, and all honor 
is due those who showed the will and made 


the sacrifice. 

The United Kingdom cosponsored the final 
text of the . ‘That was not easy for it 
to do, because the United Kingdom faces a 
difficult economic future, and Japan can be 
a dangerous competitor.. Great Britain, in a 
victor's role, might well have sought trade 
advantages. Yet Britain played the larger 
role of leadership within a commonwealth 
whose membership included many Pacific 
and Asian countries. 

Joint action by the United States and 
Britain may not, be wholly popular in either 
country. When I first discussed this with 
Foreign Secretary Morrison last June, I re- 
marked to him.that probably we would both 
be acclaimed at home if we took separate 
courses regarding Japan. But I knew that 
the place where that would be most ac- 
claimed would be the Kremlin, and we could 
not afford to give satisfaction there or invite 
the boldness which would surely follow. 
The United States and the United Kingdom 
agreed, and we gave leadership together. 
That I rate as one of the good byproducts of 
our endeavor. 

We sought the approval not merely of the 
great nations and those which were directly 
concerned in the Pacific war, but of all the 
Allies. Most of the nations of the Amer- 
icas, Europe, West Asia, and Africa had not 
been physically damaged by the Pacific war. 
Their contribution to victory has been more 
political and moral than military. It had 
become customary to exclude such countries 
from any genuine part in the peace making. 
But why should we seek broad moral support 
for making war and then exclude that moral 
influence from making peace? So our pro- 
posed peace terms were submitted to all of 
the Allied Powers in time to permit each to 
express its views. Many did so and 
changes were made as a result of their good 
suggestions. 

Our efforts resulted in a striking display 
of Allied unity. Fifty-four Allied Powers 
were invited to San Francisco. Three—In- 
dia, Burma, and Yugoslavia—did not attend, 
preferring, for different reasons, to make 
peace separately. The Soviet Union and its 
two satellites, Poland and Czechoslovakia, at- 
tended but did not sign. Forty-eight Allied 
Powers signed. 

Some will perhaps wonder why so much 
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Some, when they heard that the Russians 
were coming to San Francisco, thought we 
blundered. They said we should never 
invited the Russians and should have 
no speaking confcrence, but only a si- 
They overrated the Russians; 
ted the allied unity that had 
achieved, and they developed timidity 
the point where boldness was our best 
We knew what we were doing when we 
invited a Soviet delegation to be at San 
Prancisco. We were confident that we had 
built soundly and that nothing the Rus- 
sians could do would enable them to pull 
what had been built. We were not 
afraid. We wanted the Russians to hear 
what they heard, to see what they saw, and 
to fail as they failed. 


vi 
What happened at San Francisco has been 


pri 

marily in terms of our spiritual heritage. 
We achieved national unity; and surely 
it is nothing new to have national unity in 
the face of external danger. Today we ar- 
gue about unity in new-fangled terms: “bi- 


partisanship,” “nonpartisanship,” “unpar- 
tisanship.” To me it is old-fashioned 


pendence, as Lincoln has said, offered “lib- 

, not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope for the world for all future 
time.” 


We sought a peace which would deserve 
and receive the approbation of the free 
world; and that is nothing new for a Nation 
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Private Cooperative and Public Housing 
Combine to Clear Slum Area and Erect 
New 2,600 Family Apartment Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending news items and other informa- 
tion describing how the Federal law is 
being utilized in the best spirit of pri- 
vate and public participation by nine 
neighboring education and religious in- 
stitutions for a slum-clearance project 
to clear a blighted area and to house 
2,600 families on two square blocks in 
the Manhattanville-Morningside area 
of Manhattan. Having been a sponsor 
of the Housing Act of 1949 it is deeply 
gratifying to see this magnificent de- 
velopment in my own district combining 
private cooperative housing and publicly 
assisted low-rent housing with slum 
clearance under title I of the act. The 
project is being pursued under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of Father George 
B. Ford, rector of Corpus Christi Roman 
Catholic Church in my district, who is 
chairman of the Manhattanville Com- 
munity Advisory Committee and secre- 
tary of the board of directors of Morn- 
ingside Heights, Inc.: 

[Press release from Morningside Heights, 

Inc., Morningside Committee on Coopera- 

tive Housing, New York, N. Y.] 


Mine of the leading educational and re- 
ligious institutions in Morningside Heights. 
and Manhattanville, on the west side of 
Manhattan, have joined in sponsoring a co- 
operative housing project in their area, ac- 
cording to an announcement made today by 
Father George B. Ford, rector of Corpus 
Christi Church, chairman of the Manhat- 
tanville Community Advisory Committee, 
and of the board of directors of 
Morningside Heights, Inc. The project ts to 
accommodate about 1,000 families and will 
cover the two blocks north of One Hundred 
and Twenty-third Street between Amsterdam 
Avenue and Broadway which have just been 
recommended for redevelopment by the 
mayor’s committee on slum-clearance plans. 
The cooperative project will be bounded on 
the east and north by a 15-acre public hous- 
ing project for approximately 1,600 families. 
“The completion of these two projects,” 
Pather Ford said, “will be a tremendous step 
toward improving our community, and will 
be notable for combining public and private 
housing in keeping with the needs of the 
community.” 

The institutions which will sponsor the 
cooperative project include Barnard College, 
Columbia University, Corpus Christi Church, 
International House, Jewish Theological 

, Juilliard School of Music, the 


survey, representatives of these institutions 
organized a joint committee early in the 
year to study the possibilities of such a co- 
operative. In May the committee requested 
the mayor’s committees on slum clearance 


public housing project, has just 
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The land for the cooperative is to be pur- 
chased and cleared with the aid of Federal 
funds under the provisions of title I of the 
1949 Housing Act. The institutions will as- 
sist in the initial development of the proj- 
ect, which will eventually be owned and 
managed by its tenant-cooperators. Both 
the city and the Federal Government re- 
quire that the project must be free from dis- 
crimination or segregation. 

In making his announcement, Father Ford 
recalled that present site residents have pri- 
ority, under the law, in obtaining apart- 
ments, and stated that applications cannot 
be taken now, but will be at a later date, 
which will be announced. 

Tentative plans for the cooperative call for 
6 20-story buildings containing almost 1,000 
dwelling units, ranging in size from 144 room 
to 3-bedroom apartments. The average 
monthly charges per room after the down 
payment, will be about $23. 

The residential buildings will be so situ- 
ated as to provide play areas for children, 
sitting space for adults, off-street parking 
and plenty of light and air. New stores on 
Broadway will separate the residential build- 
ings from the IRT subway. 

“This project and the public housing units 
are no surprise to the members of the com- 
munity; they’ve been in on the plans for 
over a year,” Father Ford said. To deter- 
mine the need for new housing, & survey was 
conducted in the summer of 1950 by 250 
teachers college students under the direction 
of the staff of Morningside Heights, Inc. 
Representatives of over 50 local community 
organizations formed the Manhattanville 
Community Advisory Committee to assist 
the survey wherever possible. Every third 
household was interviewed and the other 
citizens learned of the survey through meet- 
ings, pamphlets, and their advisory commit- 
tee. The findings of the survey appear in a 
Report to the People which is being dis- 
tributed throughout the community by the 
committee in cooperation with 
Heights, Inc., and the Manhattanville Neigh- 
borhood Center. 

The survey revealed that Manhattanville 
is one of the most densely populated com- 
munities in New York City—735 people to 
every residential acre. 

Morningside Heights, Inc., is a nonprofit 
organization founded 4 years ago to make 
plans for the improvement of the local com- 
munity. In addition to the institutions 


Woman's Hospital, the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Luke's 
Home for Aged Women, and the Home for 
Old Men and Aged Couples. Representatives 
of many of these same institutions are on 
the board of directors of Manhattanville 
Neighborhood Center, which provides educa- 
tional and recreational services in Manhat- 
tanville, in addition to working for the com- 
munity'’s physical improvement. 


This committee was appointed on Decem- 


as title I of the National Housing Act of 
1949. We made a preliminary report on July 
14, 1949, and were instructed to continue our 
studies and prepare a definite program for 
public discussion. 

On January 23, 1950, a further interim re- 
port was made, outlining the problem and 


adopted by the board of estimate on Janu- 
ary 26, 1950 (Calendar No. 170), one request- 
ing the reservation of $16,000,000 in Federal 
funds—being the city’s share of $200,000,000 
available Nation-wide for 1950-51—and the 
other the committee to continue 
with its work. Subsequently the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency reserved 
earmarked funds for this purpose and the 
city of New York set aside its share, $8,000,- 
000 in capital funds, to meet the proposed 
Federal grants. 

As stated in our previous reports, this 


» field is new, untried and experimental. The 
is necessarily ~ 


initial procedure therefore 
slow and cumbersome. Neither Federal nor 
municipal funds are available in sufficient 
volume to do more than blaze the way for 
@ large future program. The size of New 
York’s problem can be measured by the acres 
of recognized slums, which cannot be eradi- 
cated by ordinary private, speculative bulld- 
ing. This slum acreage is over 9,000. The 
present clearance program public 
and quasi-public housing completed, under 
way, and scheduled will be approximately 
1,328 acres by 1955—15 percent of the total. 
Obviously, private capital under a new Fed- 
eral law must be brought into the picture on 
@ large scale if we hope to escape a tremen- 
dously enlarged public housing program 
with all the implications which go with it. 

Following is a review of the law and pro- 
cedure: 

Title I of the National Housing Act of 1949 
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clearance, and construction of various site 
improvements such as utilities and public 


or lease. Normally it is anticipated that 
these losses would t the value of 
the existing old buildings, cost of demolition 
and the expense of relocating tenants. 
Tenant relocation, the cost of which will 


ployment opportunities for those people who 
are not directly connected with the insti- 
tutions. 

Adjacent to the redevelopment site, the 
New York City Housing Authority plans a 
large-scale public housing project for about 
1,600 families. The two projects will be a 
major step toward the redevelopment needed 
within the general neighborhood from One 
Hundred and Twenty-second to One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Streets, Riverside Drive to 
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various projects are based upon them. In 
the light of possible national emergency con- 
ditions, construction costs may need to be 
revised before completion of these projects. 
The project could support somewhat higher 
rentals if necessary. It has been the aim of 
this committee to keep rentals down. 

Financial analysis indicates that under a 
standard rental plan a rent of about $31 per 
room will be required if the land is sold 
at $3 per square foot with the sponsor assum- 
ing demolition and relocation costs. On a 
cooperative basis, the sponsor anticipates 
rentals could be about $23 per room with 
favorable financing. The real estate con- 
sultants advise that there is a market at such 
rents and that the proposed reuse value is 
proper. 

The committee recommends that offers be 
accepted at $3 per square foot, subject, of 
course, to the required public auction, the 
purchaser to demolish buildings and relo- 
cate tenants as outiined in the following 
report. There will be no discrimination in 
the selection of tenants because of race, 
creed, or color in this or in any other project. 

An offer has been received from a non- 
profit cooperative housing group sponsored 
by the universities and substantial institu- 
tions in the area. They propose to develop 
the property in accordance with the plan 
recommended by the committee in this re- 
port and are prepared to purchase the land 
at the recommended reuse value. Upon ap- 
proval of the plan by your board and by the 
Federal authorities and prior to acquisition 
of the land, this group will enter into a firm 
agreement. 

We recommend that the board of estimate 
approve this redevelopment plan, after a re- 
port by the city planning commission, and 
that after approval by the board, the com- 
mittee be authorized to apply to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for approval of 
the plan and for a grant. 

Rosert Moses, 
Chairman, Construction Coordinator 
and Planning Commissioner. 
Purr J. Cruise, 
Chairman, New York City Housing 
Authority. 
Joun P. McGratx, 
Corporation Counsel. 
Joun J. BENNETT, 
Chairman, New York City Planning 
Commission. 
Lazaru” JOSEPH, 
Comptroller. 
Joun C. 


Chief Engineer, Board of Estimate. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 3, 1951] 

Recror PHRASES MANHATTANVILLE HOME 
Prosects—Just “PRACTICING WHAT WE 
Preacu,” He Says or Nine SPONSORING 

’ INSTITUTIONS 
(By Francis Sugrue) 

The Reverend George B. Ford, rector of 
Corpus Christi Roman Catholic Church, 520 
West One Hundred and Twenty-first Street, 
yesterday described the rather novel idea of 
nine educational and religious institutions 

a@ housing project in the Morn- 
ingside-Manhattanville area as just a “matter 
of practicing what we preach.” 

On Sunday, Father Ford announced that 
the nine institutions were joined in a plan 


THE WAY THINGS SHOULD BE 

In Father Ford's conception of housing 
projects, this is the way things should be. 
The Catholic priest believes that when a 
community such as Manhattanville desires 
both public and private housing, the two 
needs should be linked both physically and 
in the spirit. Father Ford is chairman of the 
Manhattanville Community Advisory Com- 
mittee, and secretary of the board of direc- 
tors of Morningside Heights, Inc., and both 
groups have a keen interest in improving 
their community, which has “become a bad 
Jumble of businesses and homes.” 

“When we build one project and say this 
is for the poor,” Father Ford explained, “and 
then build another and say this is intended 
for the more: well-to-do, we are creating 
ghettos. This is a form of segregation. It 
doesn’t help our democracy one bit. The 
projects should be close together so that the 
people of the community can live together.” 

Since in his view the Manhattanville- 
Morningside Heights neighborhood is one of 
the largest cultural centers in the world, it 
is Father Ford's opinion that the sponsoring 
institutions ought to be conscious of their 
community. 

But previously each institution—religious 
as well as educational—was concerned only 
with its own problems, its own individual 
way of life, he said. 


OUTLINES HOUSING NEEDS 


“They preached the theory that students 
and citizens should be aware of their com- 
munity and active in making it a better place 
to live,” Father Ford said. “But they were 
not aware of their own community. It was a 
case of not practicing what you preach. I 
think it is about time the institutions did 
some practicing with their preaching.” 

The institutions sponsoring the housing 
plan are Columbia University, Barnard Col- 
lege, Corpus Christi Church, International 
House, Jewish Theological Seminary, Juilliard 
School of Music, Riverside Church, Teachers 
College, and the Union Theological Seminary. 

And on the need of housing in the area 
Father Ford said that after visiting some ten- 
ement flats in his parish, he is ashamed to 
return to his pleasant rectory and to his own 
comfortable room. A survey made by 250 
students of Teachers College under the direc- 
tion of Morningside Heights, Inc., showed 
that Manhattanville is one of the most dense- 
ly populated communities in New York 


City—735 people to every residential acre. 


“Good. housing may not make everyone a 
saint,” Father Ford said, “but it would de- 
velop better character, * * * better citi- 
gens. It would affect me if I had to live in 
some of those places—I'’d want to shoot 
someone, As the houses in a neighborhood 
deteriorate the poor people out of necessity 
move in and take the consequences. That's 
where your radical ideas are hatched.” 


The AFL’s Blacklist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my’ remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Fred Andrus in 
the Astorian-Budget, of Astoria, Oreg.: 

Tue AFL’s BLACKLIst 

Organized labor fought for years against 
blacklisting of workers by employers, con- 
St eee eee 
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It is therefore somewhat incongruous to 
have the American Federation of Labor pub- 
lish its own blacklist of 19 Senators, whose 
principal crime seems to have been their sup- 
port of the Taft-Hartley Act back in 1946 
wher it became law. 

This blacklist indicates the bitterness still 
pervading labor ranks regarding the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Any man who voted for it seems to have 
thereby automatically classed himself as an 
enemy of labor. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was denounced as 
enslavement of organized labor and a weapon 
for destruction of unions. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that in the years 
since its enactment unions have continued 
to grow, to strike, to win higher pay for 
their members, and otherwise continue to 
operate apparently as effectively as in the 

t 


Purthermore, no specific cases of enslave- 
ment have come to our ettention. There 
may have been such, but certainly no great 
outcry has been made about them. 

It is therefore sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand this continuing bitterness. 


Birthday Congratulations to Hon. Theo- 
dore Francis Green, of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 3, 1951 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Senator Green: 84,” 
which appeared in today’s issue of the 
Washington Post. It gives much de- 
served credit to one of our esteemed and 
distinguished colleagues, the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
who yesterday celebrated the eighty- 
fourth anniversary of his birth. 

Let me say that the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island {[Mr. Pastore) joins 
me in this request and in these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator GREEN: 84 


On his eighty-fourth birthday, which he 
celebrated yesterday, THEODORE FRANCIS 
Green could lay claim to being, in years, 
perhaps the oldest and, in spirit, perhaps the 
youngest Member of the United States 
Senate. He was born in Rhode Island— 
which he has served as Senator since 1936— 
shortly after the Civil War, on October 2, 
1867; no senatorial incumbent antedates him 
in birth with the possible exception of Sen- 
ator MCKE.LLar whose biography in the Con- 
gressional Directory discloses respecting his 
age only that he “moved to Tennessee in 
1892 after graduating in law at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama.” Senator Green has packed 
a good deal of living into his 84 years; 
scholar, university teacher, linguist, lawyer, 
banker, businessman, governor, and Senator, 
his career is scarcely to be matched in diver- 
sity and achievement. 

Years haven't slowed down the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island appreciably. He 
never takes a train if he can fly; and he has 
no hesitation about flying to faraway places 
to have a first-hand view of developments 
for himself. As a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he has taken four trips 
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Appress or SENATOR Tarr 
It is always a pleasure to return to North 


in the Recor», as follows: 


yp aneee it intends 


gratulate itself that Senator Green is still 


going strong—he gave a diving lesson last 
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tans 


largect st 
tablished 


down, he would make an admirable 
we think, for any young woman capa- 


settle 
catch 


week end. He has never married; but when 
this energetic young fellow gets ready to 


ble of keeping up with him. 
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Idle Resources 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
Thursday, September 27, sou 
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these facilities, which in 

very expensive, has been 

Government. But that 

the cooperative charac- 

So the Government also sub- 

first transcontinental railroads 

other enterprises where, for one reason 

or another, private capital could not under- 

take the complete support of new and risky 

development. The REA ideal is to pay off 

these loans so that the farmers themselves 
may own the facilities. 

A true cooperative is just as much pri- 


to pay off the loans in order that this result 
may be brought about. And there is no 
justification for the loaning of Government 
money which has to be raised from the tax- 
payer where electric power is already ade- 
quately available at a fair price. In Ohio 


I assisted our cooperative in buying a plant 


which was for sale. As a general proposi- 
tion in Ohio private power is available in 
adequate amount. 

The REA is only one phase in the whole 


Under a free economic system prices and 
Wages are made in the market place on the 
basis of supply and demand—negotiations 
a willing seller and a willing buyer. 
found, however, that when thou- 
people deal each for himself with 
more large dealers or enterprises, or 
th a completely free market, he may 
find himself at a disadvantage, and the 
ultimately fixed may have more rela- 
to his relative economic weakness than 
the general processes of supply and 


Thus in the field of labor, both under the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, we 
have recognized that the way to fix wages 
at a fair level is to permit the thousands of 
workmen to unite in collective bargaining so 
that the employer may not have too great an 
advantage in dealing with one individual 
after another. So, in the farm field, we have 


nul 


eb ees 


oly position, but we must always remember 
that the whole purpose of encouraging col- 
lective action is to place small units in a 
fair and equitable position, and not put them 
in a position where they can dominate the 
employer or the consumer. Today some feel- 
ing has been built up against the largest 
cooperatives similar to that felt against 
monopolistic unions and monopolistic busi- 
ness, and the wisest leaders of the coopera- 
tive movement are anxious to avoid any jus- 
tification for such charges. 

We are involved at the moment in the 
highly controversial problem of the taxation 
of cooperatives. I have supported the Sen- 
ate bill, which provides for the taxation of 
sO much of accumulated earnings as are not 
definitely assigned to the members in cash 
or certificates of interest. If a corporation 
assumes a personality of its own separate 
from that of its members, and accumulates 
property of its own, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not be taxed like other 
corporations. But the very principle of co- 
operatives, which has had the sympathetic 
interest of most of the people of the Nation, 
is that a number of farmers shall be per- 
mitted to act jointly with at least the same 
advantages they would have if they were 
acting separately. If the principle is to re- 
main effective, there should only be one tax, 
and not two taxes, as in the case of the 
operation of private business for profit. I 
quite agree that there is too much duplica- 
tion of taxes in the case of corporations and 
their stockholders, but that hardly justifies 
the same inequality where duplicate taxation 
is contrary to the very principle of coopera- 
tives. Reserves allocated to farmers, at least 
in the case of producer cooperatives, are 
clearly taxable to farmers under the law. 
They should not be also taxed to the coop- 
eratives. If they are not allocated to farm- 
ers, they are taxed to the cooperatives and 
not to the farmer under the Senate proposal. 

I think it is possible that in the future the 
farmers may find it more convenient to have 
their taxes withheld and paid by the coop- 
erative instead of by themselves. That is 
the position of some of the eastern coopera- 
tives, but that can be determined better in 
the future after the full system is tried out. 

It is true that the cooperatives may be able 
to accumulate reserves and build facilities 
from those reserves, but, again, if the farmer 
is to have his fair bargaining power in the 
market place he requires some physical fa- 
cilities, and there is no place where he can 
get the necessary capital except from the 
operations of the cooperative itself. 

The REA is fortunate in having Govern- 
ment money available in the form of loans, 
but even this is not permanent capital and 
can only be paid for out of the profits of the 
enterprise. Cooperatives are entitled to a 
system of taxation based on the sound prin- 
ciple of cooperatives, but they are not en- 
titled to exemption. 

The cooperative movement is important 
to the American farmer because in the end 
it enables him to work out his own prob- 
lems with less and less reliance on the Gov- 
ernment. I am convinced that the ultimate 
success and happiness of the farmer de- 
pends on the free economic system which lies 
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England. The competition of free ideas 
has resulted in the adoption of the best of 
those ideas. 

The more we can produce per person, the 
more:there is to divide up among the people, 
and .therefore the higher is our standard of 
living. The American workman is paid about 
two and one-half times as much as the Brit- 
ish workman. His standard of living is about 
two and a half times as h. The American 
farmer is just as far ahead of the European 
farmer as the American industrialist is of the 
European industrialist, and he is there be- 
cause he has had the right to run his own 
farm. The future of the American farmer 
depends on maintaining this freedom of ac- 
tion and a minimum of Government regula- 
tion. 

While the problem of price support often 
excites greater political interest and has a 
more immediate effect on the farmer's in- 
come, the best long-term help the Govern- 
ment can give the farmer is in the nature of 
education and assistance to meet the con- 
tinuous readjustments which are ahead. 
American agriculture has none of the static 
qualities of foreign agriculture. We are con- 
stantly developing new plants, improved live- 
stock, better pastures, more grassland farm- 
ing, a better and greater use of fertilizers, 
weed killers, and pesticides. 

Underlying any permanent program must 
be the proper conservation of natural re- 
sources and land use. The farmer has been 
aided, I think, to a greater extent than even 
he realizes by the Agricultural Extension 
Service. It has been helpful in the past, and 
it should continue to be a great educational 
force of benefit to farmers, and in fact to 
all Americans. In order that it may be better 
and freer to develop different ideas, I believe 
very strongly that its control should be on a 
State basis through our great land-grant 
colleges. I should not be held down by the 
deadening effect of central control from a 
Washington bureau. 

In this great effort to improve farming and 
farm production, American agriculture today 
faces a great opportunity and a great chal- 
lenge. Our population is increasing at the 
rate of about 1,700,000 people per year, and 
yet essentially there has been no increase in 
agricultural production since 1945. This is 
true in part because during World War II 
agricultural production increased nearly 40 
percent, but we ought to be resuming the im- 
provement instead of falling off as we have. 
The fact that we have such a growing popula- 
tion is likely to bring us soon to the point 
where agriculture is going to do well to 
supply feod and fiber enough to meet our 
own needs. That condition in itself is going 
to help in solving the surplus problem which 
has been so disastrous many times in the 
Past. 

One improvement which seems to be very 
promising for the farmer is the deliberately 
organized expansion of livestock agriculture 
and the increased sale of animal products 
to the American people. We have heard 4 
lot about the stimulation of our export mar- 
kets, and certainly the Government can do 
@ better job in that field. But, after all, the 
big field is the American market. Ninety- 
five percent of American production of all 
kinds—industrial and agricultural—is sold 
right here in the United States. We have 
the greatest market in the world. With 
Government assistance, especially in research 
and education, a determined effort should be 
made to sell more animal products to the 
American people. 

If we could increase the sale of animal 
products by 6 percent, there wouldn't be any 
surplus grain. Animal products are better 
food. They are more tasty and more neces- 
sary to give completely satisfactory nutrition. 
Prom the farmers’ standpoint, it is the type 
of business which is safer and not so subject 
to price fluctuations. It is a means 
by which farmers can make a better living. 
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It tends to improve and build up our greatest 

ve soil. One reason that 
farm prosperity in Ohio has been somewhat 
more stable is because over 70 percent of our 
production ts marketed in the form of animal 
products. You are reaching toward the same 
goal in the Red River Valiey. 

Of course, in our legislative field we have 
been much more concerned with the contro- 
versial of farm-price supports with 
relation to parity. I have supported the pro- 
gram written into the Aiken-Anderson Act 


believe it is the ultimate solution. In gen- 
eral, the principle of Government minimum- 
price support for any commodity is inconsist- 
ent with the free-price competitive system, 
just as maximum price fixing and the mini- 
mum wage are opposed to such a system. 
But I believe that special considerations jus- 
tify a farm-price-support program at a rea- 
sonable level, just as I also believe that they 
justify a minimum wage. 

The farmer after all is a manufacturer and 
his problems are very much the same as 
those of industry, except that he must know 
more abcut more things, and has certain 
obvious disadvantages. Besides the gamble 
of the weather, he has to sell in a market 
which fluctuates much more violently than 
does the market on manufactured goods. If 


prices and to maintain them at some reason- 
able relation to other prices. Just where the 
price support should begin 1s difficult to 
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scured at this moment by the war emer- 
gency, but the farmer faces the same funda- 
mental issue as the rest of the American 
people—liberty socialism. I have no 
doubt of the result because the American 
farmer thinks for himself, and proposes to 
act for himself. 


[Prom the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune of 
September 29, 1951] 
Tart’s Vistr SHows His Strenctu 
Ropert ALPHONSO Tarr made a big impres- 
sion in North Dakota, particularly among Re- 
publicans, during his visit to the State last 
week for the dedication of the new Minnkota 
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so influential, in politics and government, 
as our party has now. I also am inclined 
to believe that the women of the country 


well-being of their families and of the com- 
munity-at-large. The community-at-large, 
to the modern woman, means almost the 
world-at-large. Before women ever had any 
political power, able aggressive leaders 
among them, as groups and individuals, 
tried to influence conditions under which 
they lived, by bringing persuasion upon men. 

The policies of this Government of ours 
and the action of those who conduct it bear 
directly and inescapably, we all know, upon 
the physical, spiritual, and material welfare 
of every man, woman, and child in this 
country; and in this period they involve the 
well-being of people all over the world. It 
is plain then that if women are to be in- 
fluential and helpful in shaping the course 
of this Government, now when there is 
needed the best effort that both men and 
women can give, the place for them to start 
is in the political party, inasmuch as the 
party system prevails in this country. There 
it is that candidates are launched for the 
Presidency, the Vice Presidency, for Congress. 
There it is that platforms are drafted which 
define the party’s position on great public 
questions and on which candidates are to 
stand before the people. The Democratic 
Party encourages the political activity of 
women. It has taken the lead in bringing 
women ‘into its policy-making counsels. 
It has taken the lead in giving them equal 

tation on its national committee 
and gave equal representation on the plat- 
form committee 8 years before the opposition 
party followed suit. Down the line into the 
precincts, generally speaking, women work 
shoulder to shoulder with the men. I have 
seen them in many places supplying most 
of the leadership. 

As for women’s participation in the Gov- 
ernment itself, there is no doubt that Presi- 
dent Truman has made more appointments 
of women to highly important policy-making 
posts than any other President before him, 
and more than all Republican Presidents 
combined. It is no longer unique to see a 
woman in a high-level, high-salaried Federal 
posi*‘on involving responsibility which calls 
for exercise of judgment and independent 
decisions. That is a development which we 
Democratic women are entitled to gloat over 
& little. 

One year from now the two great political 
parties will be pitted against each other in 
@ fiercely fought contest for control of the 
National Government. The “outs” are des- 

y wanting to get in. Some of their 
especially in the Congress, are al- 

Teady striving to break down public confi- 
dence in the administration by fair means 
or foul. Some use means so foul indeed 
that the more scrupulous party colleagues 
refuse either to sanction or condone them. 
It remained though for the one woman in 
the Senate to speak out in scathing condem- 
nation of these unfair, unscrupulous tactics. 
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It now appears that the vicious attack 
waged of late upon the President's policies 
has only served to strengthen him with the 
people. However, the bombardment, we may 
be sure, will increase in the months ahead 
and propaganda, designed to discredit the 
administration, will be released in all direc- 
tions. We, avowed supporters of the admin- 
istration, will do well to recognize the power 
propaganda has to sway public opinion and 
that public opinion sways elections. It is 
surprising how gullible really intelligent peo- 
ple can be. I was impressed with this when 
a few months ago I found myself in a com- 
pany of friends in a Midwestern State and 
was asked to tell something about important 
people and happenings in Washington. Is 
this true, is that true, I was asked about one 
high official and another; questions that re- 
vealed the most fantastic ideas gleaned from 
rumors, broadcasts, and probably the Chi- 
cago Tribune. I was happy to have the 
opportunity to set my friends straight on a 
number of things, which I flatter myself, 
I did. A bright woman visiting Washington 
last week mentioned to me an able highly 
placed official and asked what about him? 
“The rumor in our State,” she said, “is that 
he is senile.” The State being Wisconsin, 
it was easy to gvess the source of that 
rumor. 

We Democratic women can, and should, 
constitute ourselves a Voice—with a capital 
“vy”"—to correct misapprehensions that come 
to our attention and to refute unwitting or 
willful misrepresentations about our high 
Officials, their policies, and official acts. 

No better-qualified women could be found 
for such service than you in this company. 
You are interested in public affairs, as your 
presence here bears witness. You read, you 
listen to discussions of issues over radio and 
television, you follow closely, no doubt, im- 
portant develo; ments in the Government. 

We Democratic women can hold our heads 
high with pride in the good account of it- 
self our party has given in this crucial period, 
as it has done in other crucial periods when 
the country looked to it for leadership. 

No President ever before faced conditions 
and problems so complex, so difficult to cope 
with, so challenging, as those that confronted 
President Truman when he took over the 
Presidency. He has handled them with com- 
monsense, statesmanship, and such courage 
as is seldom matched in the public life. 
He has shown the vision for which the times 
called and boldness in action. 

The President has, at all times, been 
forthright with the people, letting them 
know his position on controversial and non- 
controversial matters, in down-to-earth lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood. When 
he takes a stand on an issue, he stays by it. 
Not all the badgering of critics cen force 
him to recede from it or to compromise. As 
for the President’s major policies, those of 
greatest importance to us and the world out- 
side, he inspires confidence in them by his 
own unshakable confidence that they are 
right and critics, try as they have, have been 
unable to show that they are not sound. 

It is extremely doubtful whether a Presi- 
dent of the opposition party would have had 
the courage, the daring, to commit the might 
of this Nation, its material and human treas- 
ures, to remove the threat of communism to 
our liberties, and to stop its inroads upon 
the liberties of other people of the world. 
Not since Theodore Roosevelt's day has that 
party put in the White House a strong, 
courageous leader, and it repudiated him. 

It is clear, by now, to the American people 
that only by powerful, costly measures can 
the march of communism be stopped. No 
longer do we think of it as a vague concept 
far removed from us. The country sees it 
for what it is, a real, live danger, and is 
taking Stalin and his cohorts at their word 
4n declaring their intention to bring the 
whole world into subjection to their doc- 
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trine; that is to say, to cast us all into one 
mold, our spirits, our minds, words, and 
acts, to be subject to domination by the 
state. 

The horrors of that domination have been 
brought home by word-of-mouth account of 
the experience of a fine, self-respecting Lat- 
vian family, displaced persons, whom my son 
and I have had for a year on a farm down in 
Maryland. To hear our tenant tell in broken 
English, as I did last Sunday, of the physi- 
cal hardship, the mental anguish, inflicted 
upon him and his family by the Russian 
Communists would wring your heart; loss of 
brothers, sisters, parents, presumably killed 
or sent to Siberia, loss of home and all of 
their possessions. He and his family fied 
from their country in two horse-drawn wag- 
ons to the Baltic Sea, there to take a ship to 
the American zone in Germany. Pointing to 
dishes on the table and furhiture, I inter- 
rupted to ask if they took any such things 
with them. “Only clothes,” he said. “I said 
good-by to my home, good-by to my furni- 
ture, good-by to my dishes, my cows, my 
sheep.” Imagine the feeling with which they 
said good-by to their native land, upon 
reaching the Baltic Sea. Another Latvian at 
our farm was a bookkeeper in a small Latvian 
town. His wife and three children were at 
the farm of her parents some distance away 
when the iron curtain dropped between him 
and them. Said he, it was as if Mr. Ross 
were in Washington—referring to my son— 
and his wife and children were at the farm, 
expecting him to come down, and the Rus- 
sians came in between them and he never 
saw them again. Since this thing happened 
to that Latvian, he has never seen or heard 
of his family, except once through a Com- 
munist who, taunting him with friendliness 
to capitalism, told him that his wife had 
been sent to Siberia to be given over to a 
Mongol. One wonders that these people 
could ever smile again. We cannot make 
them believe that such things will not hap- 
pen here. They live in constant dread. The 
man says the Communists will come, asking 
first for Charles (that is he) and then it will 
be for Mr. Ross. 

It is accounts like these from victims that 
make us realize the enormity of this evil 
thing we combat. A matter so grave in- 
volving the liberty, the soul’s welfare, even 
the lives of countless human beings, trans- 
cends in importance any partisan, political 
considerations or the political fortunes of 
individuals. It is shocking that any ele- 
ment among us would try to make political 
capital out of any phase of it. 

In seeking to exalt the merits of Demo- 
cratic policies and of our leaders, we women, 
it is safe to say, will adhere strictly to honest, 
ethical measures. We will not represent 
that this administration has made no mis- 
takes. We will not contend that every per- 
son connected with it is able and worthy. In 
an organization so enormous as this Govern- 
ment it would be impossible to prevent un- 
worthy in here and there; 
and certainly the President cannot keep his 
eye on every person down the line. 

We can in all good conscience urge the 
truth that the country has, in President 
Truman, an able courageous statesman, 
who is actuated by one single purpose, that 
is to use the power of his office to serve the 
best interests of this country, to keep its 
social and economic structure sound and 
stable, and to help countries in the outside 
world gain the strength to join hands in 
the effort we are making to bring an end 
to this menace which hangs over them and 
us. We can also exalt the fact that the 
President has surrounding him in his Cab- 
inet and in all the high-ranking posts related 
to Defense persons of outstanding ability 
whose integrity cannot be questioned. 

The the country has made under 
President Truman’s leadership is evident. 
Never before wus the country as a whole so 
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within the next few weeks and 
that the President will appoint the members 
of the new Board of Parole. At the outset, 
the Bureau of Prisons expects to set aside 
several existing institutions for youth of- 
fenders and to establish its new classification 
centers at those units. Further 





Small Business Gets Smaller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 





SMALL Business Gers SMALLER 


When the defense production program got 
into first gear it was announced that every 
effort would be made to protect the stake 
of small business. Official statements of 
Defense Department policy were pledges that 
there would be no unwarranted concentra- 
tion of defense contracts. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson has verbally bol- 
stered that policy by repeated assurances 
that every effort would be made to safeguard 
the normal peacetime economy. 

Unfortunately developments have 


Tt wasn’t until last week that President 
Truman got around to nominate Telford 
Taylor to head the Small Defense Plant Ad- 
ministration to watch over the interests of 
small business. Yet such an agency was 
provided for in the Defense Production Act, 
which has been in force for many months. 

This belated action followed extremely dis- 
quieting reports from the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee—reports that should be of 
tremendous concern to New England, where, 
for all its giant corporations like General 
Electric, 85 percent of its 20,000 firms em- 
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t allocation is nearly two-thirds to only 


eompanies. 

It is understandable that the large com- 
panies with their systems of multiple sub- 
sidiaries would be efficient outlets for a 
major share of defense work. ortunately, 
however, the Senate committee found that 
the top concerns have received many 
contracts for which there were alternative 
sources of supply equally competent to per- 
form the work satisfactorily. 

Moreover, the committee reported that 
many of the larger firms have refused to con- 
tract to smaller concerns, preferring to hoard 
their contracts, and that as a result their 
backlog of orders has piled up and the pace 
of defense production has slowed down. 

It appears from such findings that America 
may have been asleep and that the adminis- 
tration may have welched on its original as- 
éurances. It is vital for the Nation, especially 
so for New England, that the position of 
competitive small business should not be im- 
Paired. It appears, however, that impair- 
ment has occurred, both to the detriment of 
our normal economy and our arms program. 

How alert is our New England delegation 
to the need for reversing this trend? 





Farmers Home Administration Has Fine 
Record In Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the fine record of accomplishment 
of one Government agency. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has done a fine job in my State of Minne- 
sota and I believe the agency should be 
commended so as to encourage other 
governmental departments to do the job 
they are set up to do in the best possible 
manner. 

I have found the officials of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration cooperative at 
all times when I have called upon them 
for reports or explanations. The peo- 
ple of my district have received good 
results in dealing with the agency in the 
matter of farm loans. 

The following report of the activities 
of the Farmers Home Administration 
in Minnesota for the fiscal year 1951 in- 
dicates the extent of the operations 
there and I offer it as an example of 
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program including insured real-estate loans 
and the farm housing program. 
Production and subsistence loan program— 


Number of loans made and amount of 
funds loaned, 1951 









Per- 
cent of 
funds 





Average; Amount 





Type of loan size of | of funds 
loaned lon used 

Initial sdjust- 
i cis $1, 836, 230 
Su went....... 764, 125 
maenateneie 366, 825 
 tiencttonl «Sn Lehtinen 65, 045 
Ge iiclecctetel Bese on 6, 380 
Tet ssnadh BOC. 1c 3, 088, 605 


Of the 683 initial P. & S. loans made in 
1951 a total of 399 loans in the amount of 
$1,085,100 were made to World War veterans. 
The balance of $751,130 was advanced to 284 
nonveteran families. You will also note that 
971 subsequent loans were made to borrowers 
who were already on our rolls. Of this num- 
ber 585 were war veterans who received a 
total of $466,615. The balance of $297,510 
was advanced to 386 non-veteran-borrower 
families. Of the 721 annual and disaster 
loans made in this State for crop produc- 
tion purposes only a very small percentage 
were made to World War veterans, in the 
majority of instances their needs were taken 
care of through regular loan channels, 

As in past years the above summary clearly 
points out that veterans are receiving the 
major portion of FHA-loar. funds in this 
State, this being in accordance with require- 
ments set forth by the Congress in their 
annual appropriations to the Farmers Home 
Administration. During the fiscal year of 
1951 over 60 percent of all production and 
subsistence loan funds made available in 
this State were granted to veterans. Since 
the end of World War II 4,835 loans were 
processed for eligible veterans for a total of 
$10,162,048. 


Size of operating loans 


1937 1942 






| 5,821) 2,995) 1, 286) 2, 816) 2,370 






Amount (in thousands of dollars) 
Total <pereing 
loan funds... 


$2, val safe, sal, wt sf 038 


1 Not available. 


The foregoing table is set up to illustrate 
the amount of funds used to establish a 
borrower family in the business of farming 
over the past 14-year period. You will re- 
call at the present time the maximum amount 
of money that can be advanced to a bor- 
rower in any one fiscal year is $3,500. Gen- 
erally speaking in the south half of the 
State of Minnesota this amount of money 
is quite inadequate for establishing an oper- 
ator in the business of farming under pres- 
ent conditions. A tenant farmer must have 
reliable and satisfactory equipment if he is 
to stay in competition for good farms and 
productive soils. The two bills now in Con- 
gress, namely, the Magnuson bill in the Sen- 
ate and the Jones bill in the House of 
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$1,843,326. Of this number 102 direct farm- 
ownership loans were made to eligible veter'- 
ans in the amount of $996,160. Seventy-two 
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are actually tax-dodging 
trusts. There are numerous other exemp- 
tions in the tax law. 

There should be no tax exemptions of any 
kind. Senator Wr.iaMs with the support 
of the Senate, has made a good start toward 
eliminating them. But neither Senator 
Wri.1aMs nor the Congress should stop there. 
The principle involved in the Williams 
amendment is important. But the amount 
of money affected by the amendment is 
trivial when compared to what 
through other loopholes in the tax laws. 
All of the loopholes should be closed. 


Owen Lattimore’s Position on Far Eastern 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


In the light of the accusations and count- 


at Professor Lattimore, the Stassen docu- 
mented testimony has become sensational. 
The president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania is a highly respected national figure. 
He has kept completely out of the picture in 
the political battle around McCarthyism. 
Moreover, he is considered a liberal Repub- 


His background gives weight to the testi- 
mony he presented undramatically to the 
McCarran subcommittee. Mr. Stassen was 
& member of the conference group invited 
by the State Department to discuss the policy 
of this country in the Far East with particu- 
lar emphasis on China. The witness pre- 
sented to the committee the stenographic 
notes of his own statements at the meeting 
which lasted from October 6 to October 9, 
1949. This document was considered secret 
until Monday. Mr. Stassen put it in the 
record because he said this classification did 
not help the security of the country and the 
minutes of all the proceedings should have 
been made public at the end of that con- 
ference. 

The former Governor of Minnesota told the 
Senators that the conference was dominated 
by a group headed by Professor Lattimore. 
It recommended that we consider the formu- 
lation of a policy in the Par East as a long- 
term problem because Russian communism 
was not nearly as aggressive as Hitler’s nazi- 
ism. And in any event, whatever aggressive 
intentions Moscow might have they were di- 
rected primarily at Europe. This is a point 


public might not approve of such a step, so 
Professor Lattimore advised the State De- 
partment to have Britain and India move 
and we would follow shortly thereafter. 
also insisted that we turn over Formosa to 
Reds and if they wanted the British 
crown colony of Hong Kong we should allow 
m to take it. Mr. Stassen also related 
t the Lattimore group urged that we sus- 
d all assistance to Nationalist China; that 
oppose the blockade of the China coast 
Chiang’s navy, and that we extend all 
possible economic help to the Chinese Com- 
munists thile cutting off all support to the 
non unists. All these points were 
strongly opposed by Mr. Stassen and the few 
others who shared his views, but without suc- 
cess. At the end of the 3-day round-table 
discussions, presided over by Ambassador at 
Large Philip C. Jessup, Mr. Stassen ap- 
proached him and urged that Professor Lat- 
timore’s policies should not be followed. 
“There is a lot of logic in what Lattimore 
proposes,” was Dr. Jessup’s reply, Mr. Stassen 
said. 


All these discussions would not necessarily 
have meant that Professor Lattimore was the 
architect of our policies in the Far East had 
not the State Department attempted to fol- 
low them fully. Evidence shown in the last 
12 months indicates that we intended to rec- 
ognize the Red regime at Peiping and would 
not oppose admission to the United Nations; 
that we had decided to write off Formosa; 
that the State Department considered the 
Pacific of little importance to our security 
until the outbreak of the Korean war. 


urged President Truman 
1949 to stop, with a “dramatic” state- 
ment, five ships which were on the high seas 
with arms and ammunition for Chiang’s 
Both diplomats said such a state- 
ment would help further the cause of peace 
. The late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, who attended that White House 
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conference, protested violently and carried 
the day. Mr. Truman refused to recall the 
Navy transports “dramatically” or otherwise. 

Mr. Stassen pointed out the speech made 
by Mr. Acheson in February 1950, defining 
our line of vital interests in the Pacific—with 
Formosa and Korea excluded from that line; 
the secret circular sent to our diplomatic offi- 
cers abroad to prepare foreign governments 
for the idea that Formosa might fall into 
Communist hands and that we did not con- 
sider that island of importance to our secu- 
rity as full acceptance of Professor Latti- 
more's “line.” Its implementation was ham- 
pered by the aggression of the Communists 
in South Korea on June 25, 1950, when we 
engaged our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Stassen’s testimony places on Professor 
Lattimore the stamp of “architect of our 
eastern policy,” which he has heretofore so 
vigorously denied. 


Bowles Fills the Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent td have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD, the column 
of last Saturday by Marquis Childs, en- 
titled “Ambassador to Nehru.” This is 
a most interesting column by one of our 
most distinguished journalists. It deals 
with one of the great problems of our 
times, the relations of the American 
people with the Indian people, and I am 
glad to see that this most knowledgeable 
writer and observer advocates for India 
“a distinguished citizen who can talk to 
the Prime Minister with some sense of 
equality.” I have only one reservation 
about inserting this column in the REc- 
orD. I cannot believe that Mr. Childs 
knows enough about Ambassador Loy 
Henderson's career in India to say that 
he was not “a conspicuous success.” 
There are hazards which surround any 
able man, on any job which he may un- 
dertake. Mr. Childs suggests that Am- 
bassador Henderson operated “under 
certain grievous handicaps.” Ido know 
from my own first-hand observation that 
Loy Henderson is one of our very ablest 
foreign service officers. I shall go fur- 
ther. In my close to 3 years in the State 
Department, and in my service at inter- 
national conferences, I did not meet an- 
other foreign service officer for whom 
I formed a higher regard. I am sure 
that ex-Governor Bowles would be the 
last to ignore Mr. Henderson’s experi- 
ence, and I am sure he will rely heavily 
on his judgment and gvidance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


AMBASSADOR TO NEHRU 


(By Marquis Childs) 
BOWLES FILLS THE BILL 
In the good old days when sovereigns were 
sOvereign, an ambassador was the personal 
messenger, intelligence agent, gift or insult 
bearer of the ruler. There was no nonsense 
about the advice and consent of anybody 
else in this highly personal relationship. 
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In the minor controversy over the nomi- 
nation of Chester Bowles to be Ambassador to 
India the curious in-between status of 


sulted in advance about the naming of an 
Ambassador to India. He says he has noth- 


equally conscientious in working for biparti- 
sanism, . In committee session he 
explained his belief that ambassadors are 
more or less in the classification of Cabinet 
officers, with the President having the right 
to make a personal choice. If the individual 
selected is of good moral character, then the 
Senate is obligated to approve the nomina- 
tion. 

No one can dispute SmirH on one point. 
That is the supreme importance Of an able 
representative of the United States in New 
Delhi. In the current issue of Look, John 
Cowles points out that India is the last 
stronghold of democracy in Asia and adds: 

“We will be making a blunder almost as 
calamitous as the one we made in China 
if we dont support the Nebru government in 
India, even though we may be irritated over 
what we think are inconsistencies in Nehru’s 
attitude * * * ff the United States is 
so foolish as to undermine Nehru'’s 


citizen who can talk to the Prime Minister 
with some sense of equality. 
In many respects it seems to me that Bowles 


upheaval 
the same kind of violent nationalism 
is, In part at least, at the root of 
belief in Asia for the Asians. 

While certainly most posts should be filled 
by career diplomats, no inflexible rule can be 
laid down. Incidentally, the State Depart- 
ment has figures to show that more career 
service men are today in top diplomatic 
than ever before. Occasionally men outside 
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tr Foreign Service have qualifications that to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek by un- 
fit them @ difficult loading ships of supplies meant for the Cni- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a very time- 
ly article entitled “Acheson-Stassen Con- 
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phteces eit, Mettinatan Gh, Ganiains 
of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, = 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
I include the following address 

Hon. KatTHartne St. Georce, Repub- 
‘lican, of New York, at a luncheon of the 
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ocratic Party is split in 
amount of cheering is going to 
fact. 
humble opinion, the Republican 
lost the last three elections because 
away from the main issues and 
to face them, on account of the 
vage in our own ranks. 

The Republican Party will never win an 
election and may become nothing more than 
useless appendix in the body politic if it 
not take a strong stand on the impor- 
issues facing this Nation and the world. 
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dictatorship or national socialism, which is 
the negation of individual freedom. The 
late Lord Lothian, at the beginning of World 
War II said: “There will be one certain victor 
in this war, whichever side wins—national 
socialism.” 

But in the last 12 years we have not pro- 
claimed these facts, we have not stood for 
the basic principles of the Republic, with its 
well-designed checks and balances. Why? 
The answer is plain and obvious, because we 
have been at war. War and liberty cannot 
exist together. War economy cannot be a 
free economy and we have been living in a 
war economy for years. We have a genera- 
tion, that has now grown up, who have never 
known anything else. 

Why have we been at war almost continu- 
ously? Because we have been incapable of 
making a just and lasting peace. After both 
wars we lost the fruits of victory and now 
we are fighting in Korea because of the 
blunders caused by our lack of a sound for- 
eign policy. 

The reason for our losing the peace in both 
wars—the reason for our high taxes and our 
planned economy—the reason for our army 
of bureaucrats and our keeping of one party 
in power so long that it has become corrupt 
and arrogant is our foreign policy. 

The Republican Party has got to take a 
firm and definite stand on foreign policy, 
win, lose, or draw. It must give the people 
a clear-cut choice on the only issue that holds 
the key to our present problems. If it does 
not do this it will not win and it will not 
deserve to. 

It is not our place, nor is this the time to 
spell out what the foreign policy should be, 
but one thing is certain: it should be 
American. 

This it has not been for a long time. We 
have a group of very intelligent people, many 
of them young, who have been educated in 
foreign ideologies. They are not patriotic 
because they consider patriotism a crude kind 
of nationalism that they despise. They are 
cosmopolitan, world citizens, they ape the 
nationals of various other countries where 
they have lived and for whom they hope to 
be mistaken. They are pathetic because they 
are men and women without a country; they 
are laughed at abroad and not a part of their 
own people at home. Yet these people have 
been shaping our foreign policy for the past 
two decades. 

The proof and the record are there and un- 
deniable, that we have had traitors in places 
of high trust. Never, in any other modern 
state has any great nation liad its foreign 
affairs in the hands of people, who through 
stupidity or lack cf patriotism, or allegiance 
to other groups or nations, seemed bent on 
destroying them. 

What has the Republican Party done in all 
this? Very little. 

We have been afraid to discuss the subject, 
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I would like to quote the words of a great 
American spoken in 1936. “What are these 
dangers that I see? The first is the ar- 
raignment of class against class. It has been 
freely predicted that if we were ever to have 
civil strife again in this country, it would 
come from the appeal to passion and 
prejudices that comes from the demagogues 
that would incite one class of our people 
against the other. 

“In my time I have met some good and bad 
industrialists; I have met some good and 
bad financiers, but I have also met some good 
and bad laborers, and this I know, that per- 
manent prosperity is dependent upon both 
capital and labor alike. 

“And I also know that there can be no 
permanent prosperity in this country until 
industry is able to employ labor, and there 
certainly can be no permanent recovery upon 
any governmental theory of ‘soak the rich’ 
or ‘soak the poor.’ 

“The next thing that I view as being dan- 
gerous to our national well-being is govern- 
ment by bureaucracy instead of what we 
have been taught to look for, government by 
law. 

“Just let me quote something from the 
President's message to Congress: 

“In 34 months we have built up new 
instruments of public power in the hands of 
the people’s government. This power is 
wholesome and proper, but in the hands of 
political puppets of an economic autocracy, 
such power would provide shackles for the 
liberties of our people.’ 

“Now I interpret that to mean, if you are 
going to have an autocrat, take me; but be 
very careful about the other fellow. 

“There is a complete answer to that, and 
it rises in the minds of the great rank and 
file, and that answer is just this: We will 
never in this country tolerate any laws that 
provide shackles for our people. 

“We don’t want any outocrats, either in 
or out of office. We wouldn’t even take a 
good one.” Those are the words of Alfred E. 
Smith, who was a man of courage and a good 
Democrat. 

The issues are big. Will we seize them 
boldly and honestly? Will we wage a fight 
for principles or will we lose the battle be- 
cause we were afraid? Will we fight to keep 
the Republic and to keep Government in its 
proper place as the servant of the people, 
not their master? Will we demand an 
American foreign policy strong enough to 
make and keep peace in the world, and for 
that our watchword must be “let none but 
Americans be on guard.” 

Let us not be afraid to lose, let us give 
the people a clear-cut issue and we will abide 
by the result. If we give them no choice 
on the big issues why should they entrust 
us with the Government of the Nation? A 
friend of mine who is well-known to many 
of you and a life-long Republican, told me 
after one of the last elections, “Oh, yes I 
voted, but is was hardly worth taking the 
trouble to put my hat on and crossing the 
street to do it.” 

We must make up our differences, we have 
enough to fight without fighting each other, 
before it is too late. 

We must fight for great principles, not for 
little personalities. We must be unafraid 
though our dangers and perils are very great. 

We must put our country first at home 
and abroad. Our loyalty must be to her and 
no other loyalty can count. 

This is a great task, a hard task in which 

If we do, the fault 
is just, the princi- 
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crushes individuality fs despotism, by what- 
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When anyone asks, What does the indi- 
jual count? surely the first of the answers 


Be 
g 


go immense distances, in this time or any 
other, as an individual. 


people. They had unusual talent, conspicu- 
ous ability—or at any rate they had a sort of 
boldness that the majority cannot claim, 
Say something, Mr. Preacher, that applies to 
John Doe or even to Caspar Milquetoast. 
None of us, of course, admit to being John 
Does, and certainly none of us are Caspar 
Milquetoasts; but still we know a lot of peo- 
ple who are one or the other. People who 
are timid—who don’t in the least want to 
save the world, they just want to buy a tele- 
vision’ set. What do they count for as 
individuals? 

I will answer frankly. At present, not 
much! 


in righteous indignation and let the sound 
of their anger be heard, we should no 
longer Have to read fh the newspaper of a 
district attorney, flouted by criminals, who 
puts his head in his arms and weeps; or of 
@ Senator who groans aloud when his mo- 
tives are distorted in careless debate and 
the toil of weeks is heedlessly cast aside. 
Nor of a hundred other things of which these 
two are representative. 

It is frequently said that there are no 
longer good leaders: men and women with 
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the force of character, the mentality, the 
vision, the integrity to steer us through the 
waters all around us and the 
storms ahead. I am not so sure that this 
is true. I think it should be put as a ques- 
tion, not stated as a fact. I am doubtful, 
very doubtful, whether good leadership is as 
widely welcomed as it used to be; and whether 
it is recognized when it appears. However, 
this may be, leadership in a free country is 
not rulership; nor is there any ruling class. 
Leadership must emerge from the people. 
People who believe that the individual counts 
must produce the outstanding individual— 
and then help him to count. He is their 
agent, their representative. Only as such 
individuals emerge, and are encouraged and 
supported, can a society based on individual 
significance maintain its special character, 
and only so can it endure. It is indispen- 
sable that all of us together provide the 
conditions under which we shall be well 
and wisely led. And as I said before, this 
means that at least we must be willing to 
be angry—at lies and cheating, venality and 
corruption; at least, we must stand up for 
common decency. If we will not do that 
much, what hope can there be for us? What 
good are we? Why should God or history 
preserve us? Why should we be saved? 

But besides regaining the capacity for 
righteous indignation, the individual—who 
ever he is, and no matter how anonymous— 
can exert continuously, and indeed, must 
exert continuously, the entire influence of 
his life and character. There is not one 
of us who does not every day appreciably 
affect our total situation. Individuals are 
every hour making a difference in other indi- 
viduals and therefore in all of us. By the 
stand we take—or refuse to take—in ordi- 
nary conversation, we encourage either the 
true or the false, the good or the bad; we 
make it either easier or harder for other 


: 


that people say at such a time, the 
or annoyance they express. Some- 
has happened within them that they 
not prevent; something that whether 
wished it or not, made them believe 
deeply that character is a reality; that 
things in life to respect. 
low much does the individual count?’ It 
question that he himself must answer, 
all must answer, each by the manner 
his life. 
“What can I do?” asks Horace Traubel in 
his Chants Communal. “I can talk out when 
others are silent. I can say man when others 
say money. I can stay up when others are 
asleep. I can keep on working when others 
have stopped to play. I can give life big 
meanings when others give life little mean- 
I can say love when others say hate. 
I can say every man when others say one 
I can try events by a hard test when 
others try it by an easy test. - 

Ido? I can give myself to life 
when other men refuse themselves to life.” 


: 
: 


pers 
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Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. JosepH W. Martin, Jr., Repub- 
lican leader of the House, at a luncheon 
of the Eastern and Southern States Re- 
publican regional meeting at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
Monday, October 1, 1951: 


Madam Chairman and fellow Republicans, 
it is a privilege to be here today to join in 
this discussion of the 1952 campaign. Once 
more we find ourselves preparing for a vic- 
tory that has eluded us in five consecutive 
Presidential elections. 

In the disappointment of our defeats we 
have emerged each time stronger and more 
determined than ever that America must em- 
brace the essential principles for which the 
Republican Party stands if our country is to 
survive as a free nation. Such vigilance, 
such determination, cannot fail, and it will 
not fail. Because Americans love their coun- 
try, because they want to preserve the basic 
liberties which made it great, they are going 
to elect a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress in 1952. 

Yet, as we approach the campaign, let 
no one doubt the gravity of the task that 
is ahead of us. We are dealing with one of 
the greatest threats to liberty that America 
has ever known—entrenched government. 
Nothing less than a complete awakening of 
the American people and a landslide march 
to the polls will bring about the victory 
that is so essential. 

In the field of politics, we are often too 
prone to use old yardsticks for measuring 
new circumstances. 

You hear it said that the Republicans can- 
not win in 1952 because of the phony pros- 
perity that war-making and bloodshed have 
created. 

You heard it said that the voters have been 
bought with their own money and that we 
will go up against a controlled vote. 

Pinally, your hear it said that the Amerj- 
can form of government, as we know it, is 
gone; that the people have been drugged into 
an acceptance of socialism. 

My colleagues, I cannot subscribe to such 
despair and defeatism. I, for one, cannot 
believe that the American people are yet 
ready to sell out their 175-year-old heritage 
of freedom for the thoroughly discredited 
shackles of socialism—a yoke already thrown 
off by the people of Australia and New Zea- 
land and about to be thrown off by our 
British friends across the sea. 

The truth is that the Republican Party 
will enter the 1952 campaign with three of 
the greatest political issues of modern times. 
I want to talk to you about these issues, 
which if we face up to them and meet them 
squarely will bring us a victory of unprece- 
dented rroportions. 

The first of these great issues—and-it is 
the most fundamental—can be summed up 
in four words: Lack of national security. 

Americans at various periods in their his- 
tory have experienced fear for their economic 
security—fear for their pocketbooks 
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incumbent upon this Congress to examine 
the instrument through which we express 
and carry out our foreign policies to the end 
that, in the future, our decisions may be 
better and our actions more forthright and 
effective, if we are to avoid the debacle 
threatening our very existence as a nation 

or, at least, as an independent nation. 
No subject, in my judgment, can merit 
the concentrated attention of this Congress 
in as great a degree as the one at hand. It 
is the obligation of Congress to look into 
may 





in the Eigh y investiga- 
tion conducted at this time should, of 
course, take advantage of the work done 
previously. However, it is my belief that 


whether or not the organizational structure 
the administrative procedures of the 
Department of State are such as to enable 
that agency to make prompt and intelligent 
decisions and to take effective and forth- 
right action. Failure to act may sometimes 
be more disastrous than acting mistakenly. 

The methods of recruitment of personnel, 


loyalty and should be aimed at a recruit- 
ment system which would permit us to as- 
semble for this most important aspect of 
our national affairs the most capable, in- 
telligent, patriotic, courageous individuals 
that can be found in this country. 

A review of the performance of the State 


pose of learning in what respects the or- 
ganizational structure and personnel of the 


_ State Department are deficient, so that 


The agency through which we conduct our 
relations with the rest of the world has been 
suddenly required to assume momentous re- 
sponsibilities which it has never had in like 
degree in the past. It is imperative that all 
steps be taken to strengthen and develop 
this instrument, the State Department, as 
rapidly as we can. In such strengthening, 
the Congress bears its responsibility, which 
it cannot intelligently and effec- 
tively without being well-informed. It can- 
not be well-informed unless it conducts an 
investigation of the type I have proposed. 
Sincerely, 


GeorGE MEADER. 





Protecting Vital Information the 
Right Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the text of a bul- 
letin issued by the Office of Civil Defense, 
Sacramento, Calif., regarding the print- 
ing of confidential information by the 
press. This bulletin, an example of the 
democratic way of insuring security of 
vital information, was brought to my at- 
tention by Mr. Niver W. Beaman, As- 
sistant Director of Civil Defense in 
charge of Public Information and Educa- 
tion. Mr. Beaman was formerly editor 
of Greenwich Time, a newspaper often 
referred to as the best suburban daily 
in America, which is published in my 
home town, Greenwich, Conn. He was 
also city editor of the Pulitzer prize-win- 
pr ald (Conn.) American-Re- 


This bulletin, when contrasted with 
the President’s decree on the same sub- 
ject, might serve as an object lesson in 
the true democratic method of protect- 
ing vital information as opposed to the 
oeeres method chosen by the Pres- 

The bulletin follows: 

Orrice or Civ. DerEensz, 
Sacramen;to, Calij., September 26, 1951. . 
To News Associations, California pers, 
California Radio and TV Stations: 





The California State Office of Civil De- 
fense asks your cooperation in keeping a 
secret for the good of our State and Nation. 
State 
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local news tips on them in the areas where 
they are located. 

For security purposes, we ask you not to 
print, broadcast, or publicly discuss such 
locations or activity in connection with 
them. 

There is no law nor code nor directive that 
forbids you to print or broadcast such in- 
formation. There is no penalty if you do 
print or broadcast it. We hope, however, 
that for purposes of security, you will help 
us keep this information restricted. This 
Office greatly appreciates the constant coop- 
eration and countless courtesies it receives 
from California’s press and radio. 

Sincerely, 
W. M. Rosertson, 
Major General, United States Army 
(Retired), Director of Civil De- 
fense. 


They Await the Verdict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Sep- 
tember 29, 1951, entitled “They Await 
the Verdict.” The removal of the crosses 
from the graves of 13,000 World War II 
war dead buried in the National Ceme- 
tery of the Pacific in Hawaii has raised a 
storm of justifiable protest. I want to 
join in urging that these symbols 0? faith 
and sacrifice be restored and made a 
permanent part of the memorial at the 
final resting place of those who gave 
their lives in the defense of America. I 
urge that prompt consideration and ap- 
proval be given to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 338 which directs the Secretary of 
the Army to replace the crosses which 
until recently marked the graves at the 
National Memorial Cemetery in Hawaii. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuer AWArr THE VERDICT 

The mute white crosses have been taken 

from the graves of the National Memorial 


Cemetery of the Pacific—-but protests may 
restore them. 

It took only 2 hours for the energetic task 
force of the Army to remove from the Punch- 
bowl more than 13,000 little wooden crosses. 





if they are to be restored. 

But there is time for this task of restora- 
tion—those who sleep beneath the green 
turf in the ancient crater have no need for 
haste. They will wait, in patience, for the 
verdict. 


All the hurry, all the ordered speed and 
discipline of their training, all the furious 
urgency of their attacks on the battle lines, 
all the sudden of their mortal 
wounds before they fell, are of the past. 
For them the suns will rise and will set 
over that dedicated “Hill of Sacrifice” in long, 
furried procession. The gentle winds and 
stars will keep them company, even if 


In Washington, D. C., Delegate Farzincton 
has appropriatcly said that the wishes of the 
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It is a question of giving to these heroes of 
Yes; those who lie asleep in Punchbowl can _ilieves 


That can be done, and should be done. 


tie 
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families of the men who lie in the Punch- 
bowl graves should be consulted. 

honor to those who are buried in Punchbowl. 
death, relying upon a grateful country to do 
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Sh hn renenen 0%» pending;tn he 

The action was taken under the leader- 
ship of Governor Dewey of New York, who 
put the question in the form of a motion 
because a resolution can be blocked by one 
objecting vote. 

TEMPERS FLAME 

The governors also voted 26 to 10 in favor 
of giving States the exclusive right to con- 
trol their civil-service standards in the Fed- 
erally aided public welfare program. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I include an article by Mr. 
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There can be no question but that Great 
Britain’s position is perilous. During this 
century Great Britain’s economy has de- 
pended upon banking, shipping, insurance 
and reexports. The United States, Canada, 
India, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and 
China played a great part in this business. 
Britain garnered liquid capital from many 
quarters in Europe and invested it in Asia, 
Africa, the United States and wherever in 
the world liquid capital was required. No 
other country had developed equal skill in 
banking, insurance or shipping and the 
profits were good. 

The essential cause for World War I was 

tish 
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economic activity, cluding heavy ma- 
chinery and textiles; after World War I, 
Japan entered these economic areas with 
startling success, particularly in shipping 
and textiles. The Japanese were astonish- 
ingly competent in China, Malaya, India 
and North Africa, with the result that a 
mounting antagonism developed between 
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is to be useful in a war or in war preven- 
tion against Russia. Europe is, it is said, 
unaccustomed to American methods and 
irk 
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Speech by Prime Minister Alcide de Gas- 
peri at the Arlington Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 3, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include the speech of the Prime 
Minister of Italy, the Honorable Alcide 
de Gasperi, delivered at the ceremonies 
dedicating the four gold-plated statues 
on Arlington Memorial Bridge, Wednes- 
day, September 26. These statues were 
the gift of the people of Italy to the 
people of the Urited States as a token of 
their renewed friendship and coopera- 
tion toward the preservation of world 


peace. 

The friendly and cordial relations now 
existing between Italy and our country 
were further strengthened when Presi- 
dent Truman, on behalf of the United 
States, accepted these statues from Prime 
Minister de Gasperi. 

It is apparent now that Italy will finally 
receive the greatly needed assistance she 
has sought to bolster her economy so 
that she might enter into mutual co- 
operation with the free nations of the 
world in the grave struggle against com- 
munism and the Russian threat to world 
peace and stability. 

The speech follows: 





Mr. President, a few months ago at Flor- 
ence I delivered one of these statues to Am- 
bassador Dunn before it was shipped to the 
United States. ‘ 

Now here we have all four of the groups 

t of us. And I think that in a cer- 
tain way they fit into the general picture of 
our meetings and of my visit to the United 
. For here you have portrayed: spir- 
itual elevation, the arts, agriculture, gallan- 
try and sacrifice. 

Surely all this can stand for the spiritual 
and material development of man, his hu- 
manity, his traditions and his free determi- 
Nation to defend them if threatened. 

That is our common objective and the 
aim of our Atlantic community. 

But they represent something more: I 
mean the gratitude of us Italians for the 
generosity of the American people. 

These statues, a remarkable expression of 
modern American art, were cast and fin- 
ished in four different cities, Naples, Flor- 
ence, Milan, Rome, by artisans and workers 
coming from all parts of Italy, some of whom 
are here with us today. Together, these 
groups represent, not only the gift of a gov- 
ernment, but the action and the skilled 
contribution of Italian industry and labor 
which have been so efficiently supported, 
throughout the land, by Marshall-plan as- 
sistance. 


This aid is but one of the many proofs of 
United States friendship. It would be easy 
for me to recall others. Suffice it to mention 
the recent evidence we have had in these 
days that we can count on the sympathetic 
and effective cooperation of the American 
people represented by their President and 
their Government. 


We have in fact examined with you, Mr. 
President, and with your Government many 
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and complex problems which go from the 
economic and financial cooperation between 
our two Governments to the legitimate 
claims of Italy and the solution to that 
which, perhaps, is the most important prob- 
lem: overpopulation. In the framework of 
our close cooperation and cordial friendship 
the solution of these problems has accom- 
plished considerable progress during the 
course of the conversations of these recent 
days. 

You and we, in facing and resolving these 
problems, aim above all at attaining a bet- 
ter general settlement of advantage to the 
interests of the community of free nations. 

We cannot, however, underestimate the 
fact that this genuine, loyal, and construc- 
tive friendship between our two coun- 
tries is one of the most promising elements 
in these troubled times. 

It is therefore with pleasure that, on be- 
half of the President of the Italian Republic 
and of my Government and—I am certain— 
of all Italians in Italy and the world over, I 
offer you, Mr. President, this token of deep 
gratitude. 

At the same time I formulate the sincere 
wish that your country and mine, under 
the banner of freedom and justice and in 
prosperity may always work together for de- 
mocracy, progress, and peace. 


ce wee 
The New Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include an article by Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley appearing in Newsweek of 
October 8. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Moley in the follow- 
ing article speaks specifically of she Con- 
servative Party in England, but con- 
servatism is a philosophy and an ideal, 
and even as it has arrived in England it 
may also well revive in the United States. 

The article follows: 

Tue New CONSERVATISM 


(By Raymond Moley) 

Unless all portents fail, the voters of Brit- 
ain will presently return to power one of the 
oldest political parties in the world. The 
Conservatives have survived the vicissitudes 
of generations. The Liberals, their former 
rivals, have melted away, while the Labor 
Party, a relative newcomer, is already show- 
ing signs of disintegration. 

Meanwhile, the accumulat#d wealth and 
vested interests which were once identified 
with the Conservative Party have almost 
vanished. Why, then, does this party live 
on and command, as it undoubtedly does, 
the support of a majority of the British elec- 
torate? If we seek an intelligent answer to 
this question, we shall find perhaps a guide 
to understanding not only the British but 
our own American people. 

A part of the answer is that over the years 
the Conservative Party has sustained the 
institutions under which the United King- 
dom, the Commonwealth, and the United 
States have found that liberty and progress 
are indivisible. 

Twice in its history the Conservative Party 
has broken away from a popular economic 
philosophy which put mere material well- 
being above considerations of nonmaterial 
national ideals, It did this a century ago 


j 
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when Disraeli the dismal eco- 
nomics of his day. It is doing it now in 
providing an alternative to the crass ma- 
terialism of the Socialists. It has appealed 
from the court of economics to the supreme 
tribunal of patriotism. 

André Maurois has this to say of the chal- 
lenge of the young Disraeli to the old Tory 
leaders: 

“For him to be a Conservative was not just 
to uphold with an apologetic smile a con- 
stitution held to be out of date; it was a 
proud ani romantic attitude, the only one 
that took into account the authentic Eng- 
land * * * ‘The duty of a Conservative 
was to him the courage to defend the past 
so far as it was living and likely to live.” 

Disraeli succeeded in evoking pride in the 
nation’s past in the lower middle-class voters 
whom he helped to enfranchise. Then, with 
the proud and ambitious spirit of a nation 
behind him, he spread its influence, both 
political and economic, throughout the 
world. The Socialists and, to a degree, the 
Liberals have reversed the order but have 
found that in putting material concerns 
first a nation loses both its patriotism and 
its prosperity. 

The-old Conservative spirit is finding ex- 
pression among the younger members of the 
party today. David Eccles, whom I saw in 
action while he was winning his election in 
Chippenham in 1950, has given a fine ex- 
pression of this new conservatism. At that 
time, I heard him say that he had scant pa- 
tience for those who were talking about the 
tight little island and were content with a 
future in which the British people were to 
eke out a living by merely dividing up what 
they have. The proper destiny of Britain, 
he continued, is in world trade and world 
influence backed by the proud spirit of the 
people at home. 

Recently in notable speeches Eccles has 
elaborated this theme. “Our party,” he said 
at Sturminster, “is the party of new creation. 
We are proud of our inheritance but not con- 
tent with it. We mean to add to it and to 
make it still more glorious and more wide- 
spread. * * * The Labor Party is the 
pene, of the carving knife. The Social- 

* * cut up wealth and parcel it 
on more or less equally whether a man has 
worked hard or not.” 

The London Economist, which despite oc- 
casional lucid moments is mostly imbued 
with materialistic, quasi-socialist economics, 
took exceptions to the Eccles position. It 
took a dim view of Eccles's faith in rousing 
the spirit of the people. To this Eccles re- 
plied: “The failure is not economic, What 
is on trial is the British character * * * 
you underestimate the rapidity and vigor 
with which a Conservative government could 
rouse the virtues of enterprise and patriot- 
ism.” 

This issue, which is to be made in the 
election over there, might well be made by 
the Republicans over here. Our political 
leaders have put the cart before ‘the 
too long. Ecoromic progress follows a 
vival of the spirit. The body is badly f 
and the spirit dies when statesmanshi 
merely divides what we have. Creation, not 
division, is the need. 


Sorry Political Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Muncie (Ind.) Press of October 1, 
1951; 

Sorry Potrrica, Stamp 

A vein of strong irony runs through Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal that all top Govern- 
ment officials, including Judges, Members of 
Congress, and national party officers, be re- 
quired to declare annually all their income— 
whether from salary, loans, or gifts. 

Mr. Truman told Congress he was offering 
the plan because “attempts have been made 
through implication and innuendo and by 
exaggeration and distortion of the facts in a 
few cases to create the impression that graft 
and corruption are running rampant 
through the whole Government.” 

It is nice to know, anyway, that the Presi- 
dent acknowledges a few cases where every- 
thing was not done exactly according to 
proper moéral standard. It is the first real 
concession to the truth he has made on this 
score. 

But the whole tone of his message suggests 
that Congress and other critics vastly over- 
played the moral missteps of Government 
Officials. And to this extent the President is 
still persisting in bland denial of the facts. 

Read in this light, his proposal for annual 
income disclosure can only be taken as a 
cynical diversionary tactic designed to con- 
fuse the public and discredit honest investi- 
gation of Government immorality. 

How unfortunate it is that the President 
of the United States conceives it his duty in 
this situation to shrug off charges of corrup- 
tion merely as efforts to get him politically. 
How sad that he continues to condone moral 
ene in top officials and lesser Agures 

e 

His plan for coping with the problem is no 
antidote at all, so long as he fails to act 
forthrightly in cleaning his administration 
house when the evidence so plainly war- 
rants it. 

Mr. Truman's cavalier attitude toward the 
mounting testimony of corruption reveals 
one of his weakest traits as an executive. All 
he achieves by it is a redoubling of the at- 
tacks against him. 

He exhibited the same failing in his stand 
on Communists in Government. Had he not 
lightly dismissed some of those charges as a 
red herring, he might not have precipitated 
the deluge pose gird descended on him and 
has done so m harm to innocent men in 
Government. 

The President’s message seeks to fasten on 
Congress the blame for putting in jeopardy 
the reputation of Government as a whole. 
The blunt reality is that his behavior is really 
responsible. Had he acted at all times to 
enforce a sensible moral code, Government 
would not today be at its evident low estate 


in the public mind. 


Mr. Truman's new plan merits nothing 
a dusty corner on a committee shelf. It is 
way of saying that he is more interested 
in tribal political loyalty to the Democratic 
Party than in morality in Government. 


Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. .McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment recently made by Paul A. Strachan, 
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HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
the Louisville Times of September 


say. 
Mr. ‘Truman is the leader of his party in the 
‘Nation. The party’s national 


which Congress is investigating the sources 
of income of the national chairman. What 
“has been revealed so far greatly discredits 


| 


ing Members of Congress.” 
President and Vice President, Members of 
Congress are the only elected officers of the 
Government. 

In other words, the President's oblique 
lense of Boyle is a sly and irrelevant chal- 
to Congress. Many Members of that 
have sources of outside income. Some 
, in fact, have to have outside sources 
income if they are to meet the expenses 
hich their office imposes upon them. In 
every case of the kind, these sources 
are legitimate and ethical. Some Members, 
for example, have farms. What is 
with that? Some endure the rigors of the 
lecture circuit for hire. What is wrong with 
that, if his lectures express the Member’s 
independent, unbought convictions? 

The President is compelled to say that be- 
tween the two groups in the public service— 
the majority, who have no independent in- 
comes, and the minority, who do—‘“no dis- 
tinction can be drawn * * * in terms 
of the public good.” In short, both are 
faithful to their trusts. Mr. Truman also 
says: “The overwhelming majority of the 
people who are working for the Federal 
Government in the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches are decent, honest, and 
upright citizens who are doing their very 
best in the public interest.” 

That is true. Then, why a sweeping en- 


gl 


are decent, honest, and upright by 
publishing their personal affairs to the world. 
Such a thing is repugnant to many natures, 


, that it will be enacted, 


take a jab at Congress 
when his jab ought to be at Bill Boyle. 





Family Farm Policy Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 





MARIANNA, Arx., 
September 10, 1951. 
Mr. H. B. ea ere r 
Chairman, ounty Agricultural Mo- 
dilization 


Committee, Marianna, Ark. 
Dear Mr. Piper: 
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2. It is our understanding that it required 
about 6 months work for the personnel of the 
Department of Agriculture to prepare the 
document which is the basis of this discus- 
sion. , With three copies of the memorandum 
made available to the present personne! of 
this committee, it may be said that it has 
been quite difficult for many of the committee 
to any more than glance at the memorandum 
to say nothing of studying it. It is the 
unanimous conclusion of the committee that 
much better results could have been obtained 
if all extraneous matter had been screened 
and the subject boiled down to an objective 
to be reached in simple terms. As we see 
it a large percentage of the subject matter 
contained in the memorandum is a disserta- 
tion on the modus operandi of the various 
departments of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in carrying out the laws of Congress. 
Everyone, of course, is interested in the de- 
partmental functioning of all Government 
agencies including the Department of Agri- 
culture and the memorandum referred to 
would be most interesting for its broadening 
effect to everyone who could have an oppor- 
tunity to read it. But that is not possible 
even with all the farmers in this one county. 

3. The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
seven pages of comments lays stress on the 
fact that the family farm system leads to 
agriculture progress and good community 
life. We, of course, subscribe to this phi- 
losophy of thinking for it is the fundamental 
principle of our democracy and is the very 
backbone of a system of free and unmolested 
enterprise. We do not feel, however, that 
this subject should be broadened and ex- 
tended into the sphere of thinking along 
the lines that the United States Government 
can become the godfather of every farmer 
and other individual in furnishing the 
money with which to solve their financial 
ills. We believe in the self-help, tndepend- 
ence, and initiative of every American citi- 
gen including every able-bodied family. We 
believe 100 percent in family farm owner- 
ship but we do not believe in the Govern- 
ment showing partiality in selection of a 
comparatively few farmers and other indi- 
viduals in using the money in the Treasury 
to buy farms and farming equipment and 
setting people up under the theory of re- 
habilitation. We also feel that the acquisi- 
tion of land and property is an independent 
function of the individual who should be 
frugal enough to acquire his holdings with- 
out Government aid. We do not favor the 
welfare state in any of its ramifications or 
coloring. We now wish to comment briefly 
on the various subjects as indicated: 

1. Family farm system: We approve this 
plan which has been in existence in this 
country since the days of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and is the cornerstone of our American way 
of life. 

2. Pamily ownership of farms and homes 
should be upon their own sponsorship and 
without the direct influence or direct finar- 
cial assistance of the Government and abso- 
lutely free from Government dictation or 
control. 

3. Pilot farms: The theory sounds good but 
to be effective there would need be one 
established in each county or smaller area— 
which would be very expensive either for the 
State or the Government to establish and 
maintain. Each State has experiment sta- 
tions already—many of them have experi- 
ment stations for different products. Our 
State has one parent experiment farm and 
four branch stations, namely, cotton station 
at Marianna, rice at Stuttgart, fruit at Hope, 
and forestry and grazing at Batesville. The 
cotton branch experiment farm of our State 
is located in our county. We have been in- 
formed that more farmers from without the 
county visit the farm than do Lee County 
farmers. The leading farmers in each cot- 
ton-growing county of the State visit the 
farm and they put into practice on their 
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farms in every community the favorable re- 
sults from experiments on the experiment 
farm. The present personnel of our exten- 
sion service might be well expanded to fur- 
ther supply the needs of a pilot farm. It 
has already done very valuable work in this 
direction. 

4. We believe in the parity plan in help- 
ing to stabilize farm prices but we do not 
believe in the so-called Brannan plan of the 
Government committing itself directly to 
the purchase of many perishable products 
upon which enormous losses are taken from 
year to year with no possible solution to 
the community or the general economy of 
the land. We do believe that loans through 
Government-sponsored agencies are helpful 
in stabilizing the prices of nonperishables 
such as cotton, corn, wheat, soybeans and 
many other commodities. This stabilization 
should, however, be upon the basis of the 
general economy of the Nation rather than 
the idea of help to individuals or groups. 

5. We favor as a matter of interest affect- 
ing the national economy, public control of 
certain pests such as insects and plant dis- 
ease which cannot be controlled by indi- 
viduals or communities. 

6. We think the Bureaus and Agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture are perform- 
ing needed and valuable service to the pub- 
lic. 

(1) Bureau of Agriculture Economics 
with its subdivisions: 

(a) Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration: This agency is, of coursé, essential 
so long as there is an effort to control plant- 
ing of agricultural crops and to have a crop- 
insurance program. While this agency in 
each county is represented by men elected 
from among the farmers, the activities as 
well as the thinking of the agency is on a 
higher level and the function of the person- 
nel is more or less reduced to physical ef- 
forts in carrying out policies and decisions 
made in Washington. There has been a 
great deal of dissatisfaction over the policies 
used by PMA in bringing about results in 
some of the control programs. For example, 
in 1950 PMA undertook in 1 year to correct 
the evils of several years in the overproduc- 
tion of cotton during the war production. 
Instead of limiting cotton acreage to 50 per- 
cent of cultivated land in 1950 with the view 
of further reductions each year until satis- 
factory adjustment of reserve of cotton was 
brought about, high-level thinking insisted 
that the adjustment be made all in 1 year 
which has brought about an overproduc- 
tion in 1951 and too much of a decrease in 
the price of cotton in 1 year. There has been 
too much delay in arriving at authorized 
acreage to be planted to crops. If land meas- 
urements are to be done, they should be done 
accurately. This agency seems to have a 
lot to do with administrative work of the 
Soil Conservation Service in each county. It 
must approve and pay for all soil conserva- 
tion practices. In view of this fact we can 
see no reason why the two agencies should 
not be consolidated with divisional head. 
There is too much duplication of efforts and 
spending of money in the two agencies. For 
example, soil analyses are made by the 
County Extension Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and one other agency—dupli- 
cation of efforts and spending of money. 

(b) Soil Conservation Service: We believe 
this service should be continued. It is doing 
an excellent job. Soil conservation is more 
important to the economy of the future of 
our country than any other agency. We 
believe, however, from an economy stand- 
point, this agency, PMA, and county exten- 
sion service could well be under one admin- 
istrative head and one committee of farmers 
from each county. 

(c) County extension service: Purpose 
and policies of the Cooperative Agricultural 


Extension Service as outlined in United 
States Department of Agriculture memo- 
randum, entitled “Family Farm Policy Re- 
view,” dated June 11, 1951, apepar to be cor- 
rect and in agreement with provisions as 
set forth in the Smith-Lever Act, section 2, 
1914. Likewise, recommendations appear 
to be in keeping with those of the land- 
grant college system and the Cooperative 
Extension Service. Because of distortion 
to truths by some segments of the Govern- 
ment concerning ways and means by which 
employees of the Agricultural Extension 
Service can best render service to farm peo- 
ple, the following recommendations are sub- 
mitted: 

a. That extension agents be left free to 
work with and through any general farm or- 
ganization or group in projecting a —— 
that characterizes good extension teaching 
and fulfills the provisions as set forth in the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

b. That descriptive terms such as the “fam- 
ily farm” as defined in recent political publi- 
cations dealing with agriculture, be com- 
pletely omitted, allowing extension agents the 
freedom to work with all segments of the 
farm society. The term “family farm” as 
such is being used as a means of political 
maneuver, it is dangerous in purpose and 
offers hazards of depression to the intuition 
of the American farmer. 

c. The extension service be strengthened, 
not by Federal regulations that would en- 
force revtulatory features of a service, but 
through the expansion of the existing three- 
way team, i. e., the land-grant college sys- 
t-m with its Department of Agriculture, the 
experiment stations and research center, 
and the Extension Service. This expansion 
should come as a county-State-National de- 
veloped program, having been formulated 
by the people whom it represents, and fitted 
to their needs, 

da. The land-grant college system, with its 
extension service is the oldest of all agri- 
cultural agencies. Through its years of 
service offered to farm people it has gained 
respect of those people as well as those in 
urban centers, Its program has been sound, 
locally developed and administered. 

Therefore, it appears that the Agricultural 
Extension Service should be left as it is, 
strengthened in scope, and that’ personnel 
of the service be permitted to cooperate 
without Federal interference with those of 
other agricultural agencies in developing a 
program best suited to the needs, offering 
maximum services to farmers, with the least 
amount of confusion and duplication. 

(da) Farm Credit Administration: While we 
think the functions of this agency should 
be continued, we believe that the original 
policy which motivated Congress to pass the 
laws setting up the agency have graduaily 
been weakened by policies of key personnel 
on a department level. In the beginning of 
this Administration its functions, as far as 
ferm-production loans—feed, seed, and fer- 
tilizer and supply loans—were concerned, it 
may be said that they were to be made only 
during disasters. The policy aman 
to make application to local financial insti- 
tutions before applying for Government 
loans. This practice is no longer required 
apparently, We think the Government 
should not finance any individual out of the 
Public Treasury, in the first place, and cer- 
tainly not if the man can for local 
credit. Although the disaster of 1930 which 
prompted the setting up of the feed- and 
seed-loan agency in this section of the United 


' States was intended to help farmers in the 


disaster areas to finance their crops in 1931, 
this committee is informed that there were 
still some farmers in this county up to last 

year receiving the so-called feed, seed, and 
etameet lane. Banks, insurance companies, 
and private lending agencies are now making 
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approximately 85 percent of all kinds of 
loans, including real-estate loans, commod- 
ity loans, crop-production loans, etc., which 
again is the true democratic principles of our 
Government in action. Except in great dis- 
asters, private institutions can and should 
be called upon to render financial assistance 
and needs to the people of this country. We 
think the FHA and GI mortgage plan of 
financing the building and purchasing of 
homes is a good example of Government 
indirect aid and of the local supply of money 
by private lending agencies. The disaster 
loans as provided under Public Law 38 of 
the Eighty-first Congress should be con- 
tinued but used only during disasters. 

a. Long-term farm mortgage loans: Long- 
term mortgage loans have been made 
through the Federal Land Banks and the 
National Farm Loan Associations and have 
been well received and provided a useful 
and needed service for the members. They 
have accounted for some 10 percent or 12 
percent of the total loans in this field. The 
stated objective of the agency, that is, to 
serve family-sized farms, would hardly seem 
to be adhered to in the making of loans up 
to $100,000. At least in our section loans of 
this size are out of the area of family-sized 
farms. Recommendations: That no inten- 
sive drive be made to obtain all the business 
in this field. That loan service be continued 
in much the same manner as past. Also that 
possibly an intermediate term loan of about 
5 years pay-out period be offered for making 
improvements and installing equipment 
which will require longer time than short- 
term loans to produce the means of paying 
out. Fencing, ditching, sodding pastures, 
soil conservation projects and breeding stock 
are some suggested possibilities of this type 
of service. 

b, Production loans: Short-term produc- 
tion credit has been provided through the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and the 
local production credit associations. This 
agency came into being during the late de- 
pression when normal credit facilities were 
very much restricted. It servéd a much- 
needed demand in the credit structure at 
that time. There is considerable difference 
of opinion at this time as to the continued 
need of this agency. We are of the opinion 
that in our county at least the operation is 
needed for a few large borrowers who use 
more than the legal limit of local banks. 
However, these cases are so few that they 
could be handled locally through excess-loan 
handlings by correspondent banks. The in- 
formation made public by the associations 
indicates that the business is profitable and 
it is our opinion that they should return 
the Government capital still invested in 
their capital structure rather promptly and 
should also pay income taxes on their earn- 
ings, if they continue to operate as lending 
agencies. 

ce. Capital for cooperative associations: 
The Bank for Cooperatives is designed to fur- 
nish capital to small farmer associations for 
production, marketing, and buying purposes, 
and is recognized as helpful to the member 
farmers in many situations and is com-~ 
mended for these services. However, the 
operations in our immediate section have 
rather been in the area of large business. It 
seems unfair to competing businesses that 
cooperatives be furnished capital on very 
liberal terms and also exempted from income 
taxes On earnings. We would recommend 
that income from large-scale operations in 
this field be subject to taxes same az pri- 
vately owned businesses. We further believe 
that if there is any justification by any rea- 
soning for group borrowing (cooperatives) 
from the Public Treasury, individuals and 
corporations conducting a business should be 
accorded the same privileges. We do not fa- 
vor the Government projeciing itself into 
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laws of government and refrain 


ners and manipulations to the direct benefits 
well as the merchants and processors. It 
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Sound Finances in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


‘4 OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, South 
Dakota established a record in financing 
which might well be used as an example 
by the Federal Government. South Da- 
kota paid one of the most liberal of all 
State bonuses to its veterans. By care- 
fully working out its program and levy- 
ing a 1 cent sales tax, cigarette and 
liquor tax, the 1 mill general property 
tax levy, it has financed the bonus pay- 
ment and interest in approximately 2 
— The State finances are on a cash 

asis. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorials from _ 
the Valley Irrigator, of Newell, S. Dak., 
and the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader describing how sound finances in 
Government pays. 

Valley Irrigator: 

Example: The National Congress might 
well look to South Dakota, also, for the cur- 
rent example. of how such policy pays off. 
This next week (October 1) off go the sales 
taxes in South Dakota on liquor and ciga- 
rettes, and the additional 1 cent of a 3-cent 
sales tax. Those taxes were levied to care 
for the State’s then-current increased ex- 
penditures, and the result waa that in a few 
years they could be dropped. 

Argus-Leader: 

Almost an epochal event in this era of 
rising taxes is the announcement from Pierre 
that certain special South Dakota taxes will 
be dropped. 

The taxes to go by the wayside are the 
2-mill State property tax, 1 percent of the 
3 percent sales tax and the 3 percent sales 
tax on liquor, beer, and cigarettes. These 
will be repealed on October 1 of this year. 

That’s a welcome announcement and be- 
hind it is a story of good government—good 
government in the old-fashioned way. 

A few years ago South Dakota faced the 
same problem confronting many States—the 
payment of a bonus to the men and women 
who served in uniform in World War II. 

The voters approved the payment of the 
bonus at the regular election in 1948. Meet- 
ing in January and of 1949, the 
legislature proceeded to set up the necessary 
machinery to distribute the payments to the 
service men and women. It was estimated 
that the cost would be about $28,000,000. 

The legislature could have gone ahead in 
what seems to be the modern manner—pay 
out the cash and let somebody else sometime 
in the distant future worry about the pay- 


of the legislature felt otherwise. 
money was to be spent, they reasoned, it had 
to be paid. And, as times were relatively 
they concluded that the payment 
should be made as rapidly as possible. 

So they set up a series of extra taxes, in- 
cluding the 2-mill levy on State property, 
an increase in the sales tax and the special 
tax on liquor, beer, and cigarettes. 

Now this chapter in South Dakota's fis- 
. A total of $27,- 
large sum for a State such as 


i 
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South Dakota—has been paid to the veterans 
and there is no long-time debt to linger on 
as a headache. The people have paid the 
bill for the payments they authorized in No- 
vember 1948. 


“The Old-Fashioned Generals and Diplo- 


mats as Well Stubbornly Ignore the 
Plain Fact That if Air Power Had Been 


Used Properly, and Not Merely as 
Hedgehopping Cannon, the Communist 
Masses Could Never Have Reached 
the Korean Battlefield in Effective 
Strength”—Chicago Herald-American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, a Chicago 
friend, in writing me a few days ago, ap- 
pended to his letter an editorial clipped 
from the Chicago Herald-American en- 
titled, “Air Power’s True Mission.” 

I don’t think that any article could, in 
eight or nine hundred words, sum up the 
problem of the use, the lack of use, or 
the proper use of air power in Korea bet- 
ter than does this terse editorial of the 
Chicago Herald-American. 

With penetrating truth, the writer of 
this article pointed out that— 

Air power properly wielded would have 
dried up Communist strength at its source 
and rendered the land battles unnecessary. 


The crux of the whole matter with re- 
spect to the use of air power in Korea 
is the refusal of those in supreme com- 
mand to permit the United States Air 
Force in Korea to bomb the Chinese Com- 
munists anywhere beyond the Yalu. 

Scores of Russian MIG jet planes can 
come across the Yalu day after day; and 
attempt to do what damage they can to 
the ground forces of the United States 
and the United Nations—but when en- 
gaged in battle by the United States Air 
Force, the Russian planes streak back 
beyond the Yalu, while the United States 
planes—under orders—turn tail and 
come home. They do not follow the Chi- 
nese and Russians in their escape across 
the river, 

How bitter our Air Force men must feel 
to drive the Russians back over the Yalu 
River, look down, and see the great troop 
concentrations, ammunition dumps, 
marshalling yards, and other strategic 
points, and go home without dropping a 
single egg on the many enemy targets 
in view. ; 

While, for diplomatic reasons, we have 
not made use of our strategic air power 
in Korea, nothing can ever detract from 
the lessons learned by the magnificent 
work done in tactical use of air power in 
close battle support. 

The plain fact is that no force in the 
world has ever achieved the seemingly 
impossible things that the United States 
Air Forces have, in fighting ground forces 
from the air. The highest military au- 
thorities in and out of Korea frankly 


admit that were it not for the United 
States Air Force, the ground troops of the 
United Nations would have been thrown 
out of that country, a long time ago. 
While nobody has ever thought of an 


nothing about the destruction of hun- 
dreds of bridges, highways, dams, and 
other enemy delaying actions that have 
been accomplished by our flying forces. 

It used to be thought that the only an- 
swer to a new big tank brought out by the 
enemy was a still bigger, heavier tank, 
and so, for years, it was a rat race be- 


of that 
solution. ‘Today, the te to a bigger 
tank is a small jet airplane. The records 
of the Korean war reveal that the Amer- 
ican Air Forces have destroyed more 
than 75 percent of all the tanks that were 
used against our ground forces with such 
devastating effect the first few weeks of 
the war. 

The article, Air Power’s True Mis- 
sion, clipped from the Chicago Herald- 
American, is short, terse, and condensed. 
Believing as I do that this editorial is 
something that every American and 
every Member of this House ought to be 
acquainted with, I am asking the unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues to place 
the same in the Rzcorp. 

The article is as follows: 

Am Power’s TRUE MISSION 

When traditional thinking attempts to dis- 
credit a novel solution of a difficult problem, 
the routine technique is to assume that the 
new method is to be used in a manner en- 
tirely unsuited to its nature. 

This is exactly what the old-fashioned gen- 
erals and their political bosses are now doing 
to the concept of air power. 

In hundreds of derogatory statements they 
persist in the deliberate assumption that air- 
planes by themselves constitute air power. 

They willfully overlook the fact that the 
airplane is only the instrument of air power, 
while air power itself means the strategic 
use of the airplane. 

Thus they point to the Korean campaign, 
in which airplanes have been lavishly used, 
as one instance where air power was power- 
less to destroy infantry armies, 

They stubbornly ignore the plain fact that 
if air power had been used properly, and not 
merely as hedgehopping cannon, the Com- 
munist masses could never have reached the 
battlefield in effective strength. 

When pressed to evaluate General Mac- 
Arthur’s urgent pleas that air power be em- 
ployed to interdict the movement and supply 
of the Chinese formation, they blandly say: 

“He had plenty of airplanes and used them 
all, Even then, under ‘round-the-clock air 
attacks, the Chinese kept advancing, fighting 
and supplying.” 

What these earth-bound apologists forget 
is that air power, properly wielded, would 
have dried up Communist at its 
source and rendered the land battles un- 
necessary 


Whatever failures occured in Korea were 
caused by failure to use air power intel- 
ligently. They do not mean failure of air 
power itself, 
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their thinking or give way to the progressive 
champions of air power in our national de- 
fense. 

For is more certain than that the 
next war, if or when it comes, will be fought 
almost entirely in the air. 

Obviously, whichever combatant is pre- 
pared to seize and keep mastery of the air 
will emerge victorious. 

America has the strength, the szill, and 
providentially still the time, to assure vic- 
tory for herself. 

She must, to survive, immediately estab- 


lish her claim to undisputed mastery of the 
air. 


Indiana Welfare Funds Mess and Danger 
to Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
fortunate mistake made by the Indiana 
Legislature in passing, over the Gover- 
nor’s veto, a law in direct conflict with 
the Federal law concerning welfare 
funds, has split the Indiana Republican 
Party wide open. The vast majority of 
Republicans in Indiana hope the legis- 
lature, now in special session, will cor- 
rect this mistake by amending their re- 
cent enactment to be effective if and 


law. 

mittee has already set a date for hear- 
ings for the Harrison bill which would 
make the distribution of welfare funds 
public. This method is the regular and 


ment in an effort to lift the 
Indiana Legislature off its ho 
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HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4,1951 + 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I am moved to 
comment on the following editorial 
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The Senators thought this matter over well, 
and calmly. They decided not to be hasty. 
So while the 11-percent boost in income taxes 


as unfair to 
require a traveling salesman to pay taxes 
on the moneys he received as reimburse- 
ment of legitimate business 








the war. How clever the men in 
the Kremlin. How imvincible this man, 
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derers of history. Tu sy this is not to deny 
that Russia is still dangerous—dangerous as 
a bear running amuck in a cage would be. 

Andrei Gromyko in San Francisco stood 
alone ‘han any man in peacetime his- 
Not even his stooges from Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland could warm the cold that 
must have run through his marrow. 

Tt is almost unbelievable that Russia could 
have converted such a glittering opportunity 
into such disastrous isolation—in six brief 
years 


ij 


When the war ended, Russia was one of 


opportunity, 20 years deferred, 
was hers then to rebui'd her country with 
the blessim,, of all men, to give her people 
the good things of peace so long withheld, 
to build gieat dams and to prove that her 
system had some merit. 

Never has any nation before thrown away 
so much s0 fast. 

Out of a fear refracted back from her own 
enmities, she remained armed to the teeth. 
She constantly for buffers in the 
Baltics, the Bslkans, the Middle East, and 
Asia. Her stupidity was given impetus by 
the rigie Marxist concept of historical pre- 
destination, a predestination that holds all 
right ani all wrong to be calculable on the 
bases of classes. 

And there was no force to arrest this grow- 
in stupidity, because Russia could not call 
upon the resources of free men. All deci- 
sions were those of Stalin. No man born of 
earth could meet the test. 

So Gromyko stood alone in San Francisco 
to dramatize for all to see the giant dimen- 
sions of Russia’s blunders and her tragic 
lcsses. He stood before 51 nations. Those 
nations normally would have represented a 
dozen clamorous dissents from the Japanese 
treaty. The Philippines, Indonesia, and all 
the other smaller Asiatic naticns would have 
registered serious opposition to a recon- 
structed Japan. 

Gromyko drew those nations together. He 
stilled their dissent. And all that happened 
this week in San Francisco dramatized what 
has been happening at an ever swifter pace 
throughout the world. 

Russia has converted trade opportunities 
into trade restrictions and alliances against 
her. She has brought into being the organ- 
ized resources of nations that can outproduce 
the Red bloc 10 to 1. She has summoned 
forth the Marshall plan. She has created the 
North Atlantic Pact, which will shortly ex- 
tend to Turkey and Greece. She has lost 
ready access to Japan and West Germany. 
These two nations, the chief industrial na- 
tions potentially apart from America, have 
gone aggressively into the western bloc. She 
has started the wheels turning on the most 
gigantic arsenal of military power ever con- 
fronted by any other nation. 

In doing all these things, Russia has laid 


penditures for unproductive defense. She 
must live in fear. She must find her internal 


constantly by the threat of the rising power 
against her which may draw away her allies 
as it did in the case of Tito. 

Here in America the tremendous hue and 














supreme! he 
stresses the necessity for aiding our allies 
with enough and in time. 
Unfortunately there seem to be two policies 
of 







at the heart of all dictatorships. Entione. 
enment lies in our clear recognition that this 
very stupidity has maneuvered Russia into 
a position where for the moment she is 
doubly dangerous. 
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Security Information: Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the News of September 27, 
1951: 

Securiry Orper OnE More BLACKOUT oF 

PusBLic BusINgEss 

President Truman's extension of the Pen- 
tagon brand of security information control 
to all departments of the Federal. Govern- 
ment means inevitably a suppressiog of news 
which the public is entitled to have. 

It’s another step in the directiton of keep- 
ing the people from real knowledge of what’s 
going on inside their Government. 

The military services long have used the 
classification system to cover up matters 
which they don’t want known for one reason 
or another, but which have no real relation 
to security. 

The Pentagon, for example, has classified 
as secret the price contracted for ordinary 
supplies. It has put the lid on the findings 
of investigations into alleged misconduct. 

The system has its ridiculous side, also, 
Files branded “top secret” have turned out 



































have had Nation-wide publication. 

Service officers in charge of classification 
have found it safest for their own skins to 
stamp almost everything secret. That will 
be the natural inclination of security offi- 
cers in the civilian departments. 

The administration has adopted a policy 
of linking up every conceivable civilian proj- 
ect with defense, including the pet welfare 
schemes of the Fair Dealers. 

It takes no great imagination to foresee 
how the Department of Agriculture, the Inte- 
rior Department, the Commerce Department 
and others will react to the order that gives 
& way to prevent prying into affairs which 
they choose to elect as related to defense. 
Actually, in these times, almost every activity 
of the Government can be connected some- 
how with national security. 
























other agencies. 
The real reason, we fear, is the instinct of 


this administration to keep - and 
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to be filled with clippir gs of articles which © 
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Ye Old Toll Gate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


.! OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Ye Old Toll Gate,” published 
in the Washington (Pa.) Reporter of 
September 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Ye Oup Tott Gate 


The toll gate is coming back fast and in 
s-veral places in the East particularly, it 
has been with us for quite some time. 

Despite Federal opposition, which is 
gradually dying out, and charges that it is 
“a return to nineteenth century thinking,” 
by the end of this year motorists will be pay- 
ing to use nearly 1,000 miles of turnpikes, 
expressways, parkways or freeways, the Na- 
tional ic Society reports. 

The toll he pays is the only thing today’s 
driver on a super-highway has in common 


over a 15-year period is necessary to bring 
United States highways up to minimum 
adequacy and today’s gasoline and license 
fees cannot touch that . 

Our own turnpike in this State, 160 miles 


The Quest for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Iask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp a very timely 
editorial entitled “We Must Speak of 
Peace, Peace, Peace,” published in the 








greatest living scientists and philosophers, his 
letter attracted little attention outside intel- 
lectual circles. 

The free world at that time was in a fit 
of fear and desperation over Communist ag- 
gressions and, therefore, not in a mood to 
take long views. The open breach of peace 
committed by communism in Korea proved 
that the free world’s enemies would not con- 
fine their attacks to such propaganda out- 
rages as the Stockholm peace petition, but 
would shoot people they could not horn- 
swoggle. 

So Dr. Bohr’s wise words were lost in the 
shouts of battle and the clangor of plow- 
shares being beaten into swords. America, 
while still willing to seek peace, began to 

to submit its way of life to the test 
of battle. The country had no choice but to 
prepare for battle, and still has no choice. 

It is not an easy thing for leaders of a 
democratic country to summon peaceful citi- 
zens to prepare for war. People hate to be 
dragged away from their peaceful pursuits, 
and to get them to make voluntary sacrifices 
a nation’s leaders must crush peoples’ hopes 
that a show-down can be avoided. 

The fact that this is necessary explains 
many of the recent fearful and uncompromis- 
ing statements that have been made in Wash- 
ington. They are justifiable even if they are 
not based on Russian acts or preparations, 
because the United States dares not falter in 
preparing for a test of battle it may have to 
face. 

But leadership has another responsibility 
in preparing a nation for a test of its way of 
life. And, because the United States is the 
leader of the world in which this test may 
have to be faced, this other responsibility is 
of profound importance. 

It is to say, in inspiring words the whole 
world can understand, how war could be 
avoided, and what peace could mean if it 
were not violated. 

America’s leaders have not succeeded in 
doing this—they have not fulfilled their other 
responsibility to America and to the world. 
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Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
‘ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Sep- 
tember 24, 1951: 


With sober and pious mien the 
in Washington say that this order will not be 
to withhold information merely 
because it might be inconvenient to the ad- 
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by the heads of the sixty-odd governmental 
ah 


merely by keeping silent, we fear the con- 
sequences of this new gag rule. 
We are thinking especially of how the 


| 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, Manuel 






problem, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 


Avcust 31, 1951. 
Oscar CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
* Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CuapmMaNn: Recently I received 
from Mr. Hagberg, the, area director, a copy 
of the proposed regulations at- 


= 


governing 
contracts with Indian tribes. I was 
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prove attorneys’ contracts, for any attorney 
is troublesome 


Today even with non-Indians all matters 
ate referred to the Indian Bureau, since we 
do not have an attorney. As you know, Mr. 
Hagberg attempted to change our type of 
government, and it is impossible for us to 
work with him. 

We object to the proposed regulations, 
since they give the Indian Bureau too much 
authority, and no attorney can get their 
approval unless he does what Mr. Hagberg 
wants. We further object to the Indian Bu- 
reau having anything to do with our in- 
ternal affairs. 


Very truly yours, 
ManveEL Lusan, 
Governor, 





Security Information: Government 


Agencies 


ON OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of September 27, 1951: 

An Evi ORDER 

The Presidential order setting up “uniform 
standards” for “security information,” an 
order giving each head of a Government 
agency the right to information 
as injurious to national security, has very 
dangerous potentialities. 

The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors objected to the order when it was first 
‘ted in July, and certain considerations 
make clear to the public why the editors 
the stand they did. 
the first place, it can be expected that 
heads of Government agencies have 
judgment enough not to release military 
secrets that would be of advantage to the 
enemy—judgment enough to hold such mat- 
ters back without special order. 

Secondly, few agencies are doing work 


Fy Bee 





public eye. They need no new orders. 
The objection comes, therefore, to giving 
the heads of all agencies the protection of 


secrecy. President Truman asserted that the 
“regulations are designed to keep security 
information away from potential enemies 
and must not be used to withhold nonsecu- 
rity information or to cover up mistakes 
made by any official or employee of the Gov- 
erment,” byt his statement serves more to 
point up the objections than to remove 
them 


Who is to decide what constitutes mistakes 
by agencies or employees of Government? 

Under our way of life the public ultimately 
renders the decisions by its votes at the polls. 
At the moment the affairs of the RFC are a 


‘case in point. Congress is investigating 


many of its loans and the public is reading 
about them in the papers. There will natur- 
ally be difference of opinion as to the mor- 
ality and legality of many of the transac- 
tions, but eventually Congressmen and Sen- 
ators elected by the voters will render ® 
verdict. 


If, however, the RFC had been armed with 
authority to keep its transactions secret— 
and it might have done so on the ground@ 
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that it was giving assistance to defense 
industry—that public would not have 
learned that the Truman politicians have 


lic money. 

And the Presidential order empowers the 
heads of agencies to say what information is 
related to national security. Whoever has 
had experience with Government agencies 
in time of war knows that the tendency is to 
err on the side of security that Govern- 
ment job holders deem it in the interest of 
their personal security not to give out any- 
thing they can keep locked up. 

Isn't it clear that an agency is most likely 
to escape the fire of public and onal 
criticism if it operates secretly? It is to the 
selfish interest of every bureaucrat to keep 
his books under lock and key, to give out 
only what he might desire to give out. 

It is om such considerations that the So- 
ciety of Editors said that the “net effect of 
this Executive order” will be to “formalize 
the suppression of news to which the public 
is entitled.” 

One of the distinctive and most important 
features of American Government has been 
the absence of secrecy, the right of the pub- 
lic to know what its Government is doing. 
Secrecy will inevitably create conditions of 
public oppression of the type from which our 
ancestors suffered in the Old World. 

In our crusade for freedom, let’s protect 
our own. 


Massachusetts Committee for the Hoover 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the address of Col. Edward A. Sherman, 
executive director, Massachusetts Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, over Sta- 
tion WEEI, Boston, Mass., September 15, 
1951: 

REDUCING THE FEDERAL WASTELINE 

Let's invest a few minutes looking two of 
our country’s enemies square in the eye. The 
names of these two enemies are inflation and 
waste. First take a good look at inflation. 
Inflation means money losing its purchasing 
power. The result of inflation is that your 
dollar buys less and less. Because of infla- 
tion your dollar today brings just a little bit 
more than half of what it bought in 1939. 

Experience has shown that inflation will, 
unless checked, make money almost worth- 
less—remember the basketfuls of German 
marks that would only buy a loaf of bread? 
And run-away inflation can wreck our coun- 
try just as it has wrecked others in the past. 

Inflation is a habit. We've been slaves of 
this habit now for nearly 20 years. We got 
into the habit by inflationary measures seized 
upon as cures for the great depression. 

To show you how the cure was worse than 
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Knowing this, let’s admit that the time 
to face up to this danger and do something 
about it is now. For there is a way for a 
free and intelligent people to avert disaster. 

First, we must put emphasis on production, 
The genius of our Nation for production is 
our greatest tangible asset. It should not 
be shackled—it should be used. 

Second, we must have economy in Gov- 
ernment. The ever-increasing nondefense 
expenditures of Federal, State, and local 
government use up an excessive share of our 
national income. 

Let's take time to get our teeth into some 
definite specifics on this subject. Ten years 
ago the cost of government, Federal, State, 
and local took approximately 14 percent of 
all our income, When the war ended in 1945 
taxation was taking 27 percent of our in- 
come. This 


cent of our income and next year it is ex- 
pected to be better than 31 percent of 
our income, 

These steps are so insidiously 
take—14 percent, 27 percent, 29 nt, 
percent—then 40 percent as it is in socialist 
Britain—then 60 percent as it is in Commu- 
nist Russia, When Government takes more 
than a third of the citizen income, he, the 
citizen ceases to be free and independent. 
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and a return to common-sense administra- 
tion of public affairs. 

We have too long rewarded the spend- 
thrifts who have given us nothing but the 
highest public debt ever dreamed of and still 
higher taxes. 

A word about the public debt—here are a 
ee ee eee States Treasury 

nt. 

In 1869 after the Civil War our public debt 
was $2,200,000,000. In 1919 after the First 


year, our public debt was 

1939 it had grown to 

$39,900,000,000. In 1951 we find it at the 

dizzy figure of $255,000,000,000. How much 

is a billion? To give you just a little idea of 

it—there are not quite a billion minutes in 
1,900 years. 

You do not have to be a long-haired econo- 
mist to understand that piling up debts is 
unsound. 

For a while most any individual can 
spend more than he takes in but—there 
comes an inevitable day of reckoning. Pub- 
lic spending of more than is taken in merely 
piles up the problem for future generations. 
Do you want to saddle your children with the 
burden of ever-increasing billions of debt? 
Why not embark on a program of increased 
production, Government economy, taxes to 
the point where production incentives are 
not destroyed, prudent military spending, 
curtailed credit, increased individual sav- 
ings, and a real serious dedication of every 
citizen to the cause of freedom through ac- 
tive participation and interest in responsible 
Government? 

Herbert Hoover recently urged reconsidera- 
tion of some of our older and time-tested 
and typically American virtues. I think it 
will bear repeating. He said, “The practical 
thing we can do if we really want to make the 
world over again is to try out the word ‘old’ 
fora while.” There are some old things that 
made this country. 

There is the old virtue of religious faith. 
There are the old virtues of integrity and the 
whole truth. 

There is the old virtue of incorruptible 
service and honor in public office. 

There are the old virtues of economy in 
Government, of self-reliance, thrift, and in- 
dividual liberty. 

There are the old virtues of patriotism, 
real love of country, and willingness to sac- 
rifice for it. 

These old ideas are very inexpensive. They 
even would help win hot and cold wars. 

Our only living former President would 
have us reexamine the pattern of govern- 
ment given us by our founding fathers, who, 
with great understanding of human nature 
created a representative government of 
checks and balances; a Federal Republic of 
limited power, dedicated to personal liberty. 

Our Nation has undergone many changes 
since our founding fathers drafted the Con- 
stitution. In spite of these changes, Jef- 
ferson’s axiom that the best governed people 
are the least governed people still holds true 
even if it does take a lot more government 
to meet the pressing issues of today than it 
did in Jefferson’s time. 

In our zeal to maintain human rights and 
protect minorities, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that majorities have rights, too, 
and strange as it may seem in these days 
majority rights are often in need of safe- 
guards. It is often proper and sometimes 
necessary for agriculture or business, or labor 
or racial and other groups to act collectively 
to obtain equality of treatment and to pre- 
vent discrimination, but when such groups 
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achieved absolute or lasting security for its 


uate them? Or Will it elect to disregard in- 
dividual requirements, tastes, capacities and 
rights and feed us all from the same public 
trough? Even within the last month or so, 
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EXTENSION 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


sification and of alleged security 
information, he felt impelled to issue a warn- 
ing to the heads of Government agencies that 
their censcrship authority should not be 
abused by being invoked “to withhold non- 
essential information or to cover up mistakes 
made by any official or employee of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The very fact that the President thought it 
necessary to issue such a warning was an 
admission that the classification order had 
dangerous potentialities which threatened 
the free dissemination of news to the people 
about what their Government was doing. 

We did not have to wait very long for a con- 


, this order might 

the release of any in- 

it OPS activities because we 

cannot imagine this agency doing anything 

which will not eventually cause it embarrass- 
ment. 

Members of the United States Senate had 

a field day when news of this order reached 


kept 
his stubborn streaks, declined to intervene? 


Government suppression of the free press 
is the first step toward dicta And 
suppression of news about activities of Gov- 


Good Advice for All Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


The Wilmington Suburban News is an 
excellent weekly publication covering the 
suburbs adjacent to Wilmington, Del. 
This editorial is well worth reading and 
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live. Practice and teach the principles of 
good citizenship.” Can there be any better 
advice? 

But it was not to the rules of conduct 
that the judge made his most important 
contribution.. Judge Leahy took occasion, 
we believe, to issue a word of warning to our 
leaders in Washington, the Administration, 
the Department of Justice, the Supreme 
Court, that they are condoning practices 
detrimental to the welfare of the country. 
“This court,” he said, “stands ready to guard 
one of the most precious of our constitu- 
tional rights—the right of freedom of speech. 
It stands ever watchful and ready to protect 
that right for every one of you, without ex- 
ception and without qualification. 

“There was a time in the history of our 
country when our American citizens were 
deprived, out of fear and hysteria, of one of 
the basic freedoms guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. There was an attempt to stop 
the free speech of Thomas Jefferson by the 
Passage of the Alien and Sedition Acts of 
1790, which imposed illegal restraints, cen- 
sorship, and gag rule,” he declared. “But 
that law which attempted to bind men’s 
tongues, could not and did not long exist, 
for such a thing was truly hated by the 
American spirit. 

“The price of free speech is that you must 
hear unpopular as well as popular state- 
ments even in times of stress and tension. 
This country was founded on the proposition 
that our citizens are able, after hearing both 
sides of every question, to sift out the error 
and accept the truth. One great judge has 
suggested that the test of truth is its ability 
to get itself accepted in the competition of 
the marketplace of ideas,” he said. 

During these days when the fear and hys- 
teria to which the judge refers has taken 
such a hold upon our leaders and adminis- 
trators of justice that . are denying a 
minority group the right of ball, jailing them, 
not for what they have done or what they 
have said, but for their beliefs—contrary to 
the Bill of Rights—it is heartening to hear 
@ man like Judge Leahy declare that such 
un-American practices must stop, and that 
his court “stands firmly to guard” such a 
precious right. 


Security Control of Public Information 
From Government Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; October 4, 1951 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Press of September 26, 
1951: 


Tus Secuniry Orper Coutp Be a TuRe.t To 
Pres INFORMATION 

May the new and extended system of se- 

curity control over public information from 

Government agencies live up to White House 


There can be no quarrel with the stated 
purpose of the Executive order, which is to 
stop leaks of vital information to a potential 
enemy. 

But there are grave doubts as to how the 

ure will work out; whether it will not, 
in fact, lead to the suppression of news to 
which the public is entitled. 

President Truman emphasized that the 
new rules were not to be used to deny non- 
security information to the public, nor to 
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cover up any mistake by a Government of- 
ficial. 





But the practice of sealing up certain in- 
formation to hide individual or bureaucratic 
incompetence is an old one. 

In the past, the prerogative of 
information—that is, keeping it from the 
public—has been mostly in the hands of the 
Defense and State Departments. Both are 
directly concerned with military and diplo- 
matic material that unquestionably should 
not fall into enemy hands. 

Now the practice is to be widened to all 
civilian agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government. Each agency head, or del- 
egated authority under him, will be armed 
with four rubber stamps with which he can 
mark any data he chooses top secret, secret, 
confidential, or res 

The Executive order does not define the 
four categories or set up standards which 
clearly show how national security is 
breached if the information gets out. Nor 
is there any provision for appeal or review. 

That is the big danger. Too much lati- 
tude is given to the Government job holder 
to determine what information truly in- 
volves national security. 

The nctural inclination will be always to 
decide on the side of caution, and frequently 
on the side of protection—for himself or his 
agency. 

In the past war, appeal was possible, and 
often successfully made, through the Office 
of Censorship. 

But the working of this new security order 
will have to be watched carefully to peerees 
classification lebels from spreading 
Government business as a device for bide 
information the people should have. 

An alert press can only regard the order 
as a new challenge to its mission of inform- 
ing the public, 





Help Wanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the unem- 
ployment situation in New England is 
serious, while the Nation as a whole is 
establishing new records for employ- 
ment. To be jobless, through no fault 
of one’s own, at a time when the cost 
of life’s necessities is becoming fantastic, 
is a double hardship. No man can feed 
his family on patriotic slogans. He needs 
work andincome. And he wants to know 
why he is being deprived of the oppor- 
= to provide for his wife and chil- 

ren. 

This is the question that the Federal 
Government must answer. It is the only 
agency in a position to find out all the 
reasons, and then assist in the solution 
of this grave problem. 

I stress the human element because 
our first concern must be for the welfare 
of the people—American style. 

Big government is sometimes unable 
to understand the day-by-day struggle 
to make both ends meet that is being 
fought in thousands of hemes in New 
England textile communities. It is so 
accustomed to dealing in billions that it 
loses sight of the thin margin by which 
too many people just manage to exist. 
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ee a get the statistics 
that will make the Government wake 


up. 

The total work force in the Greater 
Lawrence, Mass., area is 64,000. Last 
week, 11,600 of these were drawing un- 
employment compensation checks. Add 
to these an estimated 5,000 unemployed 
who are currently ineligible for benefits, 
and you get more than 16,000 out of work. 
This is 25 percent of the labor force. 

This means that hated and feared 
conditio: m—which is weak- 
ening the heart of the textile industry. 

The Federal Government cannot cure 
it by pointing to the production-employ- 
ment health of the nation as a whole. 

It must examine, diagnose, and apply 
remedies as advised by the following edi- 
torial from ihe Evening Tribune of 
— Mass., dated September 28, 
1 

The Federal Government has on hand 
a pientiful supply of that “wonder 
drug’”’—orders to buy—which, if applied 
promptly can conquer the infection of 
unemployment in a matter of days. 

Will Washington go to work on this 
case at once, or will it tell the patient 
to come back next year? 


The Evening Tribune brings the story 
of an economic crisis to your attention: 
Hetp WANTED 

The hopes of Lawrence rode to Washing- 
ton with the delegation of Wood & Ayer mill 
workers who empowered by Local 227, 
TWUA, CIO, to see what cold be done about 
improving employment conditions locally. 

Textile workers, as orphans of our abun- 
dant economy, cannot fail to take envious 
note of the general prosperity of the rest of 
the country, or of the fact that the Govern- 
ment envisions a spending program greater 
than any embarked upon in time of peace, 
or that liberal subsidies are being transmit- 
ted all over the world to better the lot of 
people who may be appreciative, and who 
may not be. 

The textile worker has no desire to ar- 
rest progress, interfere in foreign policy, or 
deprive anyone of advantages he currently 
enjoys, but the textile worker does have a 
pardonable and understandable desire to 
make a week's pay now and then. The fact 
that there are presently some 11,000 workers 
receiving unemployment compensation in 
this city indicates that an economic crisis 
exists which should have almost as much 
claim upon Federal attention as the de- 

circumstances of rice farmers in In- 
dia or as the rehabilitation of West Ger- 
man industry. 

The Government will publish a white pa- 


hat, and the cust of Setaiting it, alone, would 
mean relative wealth for a textile family. 
The Government prepares these white papers 
without any solicitation on the part of the 
particular area involved. In fact, many times 
the particular area involved—China, for in- 
stance—would undoubtedly prefer that the 
Government mind its own business. ny 
for some reason this seems supremely ironic 

us), on antes Sx tak aakeedios te tae owe 
ernment to the fact that textile workers in 
Lawrence, Mass., have a grave problem, it is 


Regardless of the fact that at the moment 
the Government seems to have no particular 
nian Gia tae et a a 
it Son cue mee 
are basic and are 











portant to the national economy. The Gov- 
ernment can work up a fine case of alarm 
over the depletion or deterioration or abuse 
of our inanimate resources—coal, oil, rivers, 
forests—but it seems reluctant to take any 
measures looking toward the conservation 
of human resources. 

It may well be that the concern we feel 
is coloring our view, but it seems to us that 
only indifference is at the root of the com- 
monly held opinion that nothing can be done 
to stabilize the textile industry, that it must 
intermittently wallow in he slough of reces- 
sion (at a time of general prosperity) until 
some natural phenomenon occurs to start a 
new spurt of production. The situation here 
and throughout the State is not so bad as it 
was in 1949 when unemployment in Law- 
rence reached 23,000. And it probably won't 
get that bad. But, remembering that even 
then, when confronted with the undeniable 
fact of a real crisis and real hardship, the 
Government wanted no stockpile of fabrics 
cluttering up its warehouses, we most sin- 
cerely hope that there has been enough 
change in attitude to justify the hope that 
the problems of the textile industry will 
interest the world planners in Washington 
as much as the internal affairs of France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and points 
east. 

It must be considered that all the plan- 
ning abroad may go for naught; the bene- 
ficiaries of our help can either be with us or 
against us. But textiles we'll always have 
with us, and their present and future sta- 
bility must be assured. 





Payments to Disabled Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


’ Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 
AMVETS, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 

Long Beach, Calij., October 2, 1951. 
Hon. Evrra Nourse Rocers, 

Congresswoman, aca Office Building, 

Washington, D. 

Dear Evirm: As State Sie commander of 
World War II veterans, department of Cali- 
fornia, may I take this opportunity to thank 
you for your wonderful bill H. R. 4233 which 
truly helps the disabled veterans of World 
War I, Il, and the Korean conflict. 

As a veteran I was proud to read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, of September 17 and 
18 your courageous stand on behalf of this 
measure. 

We only hope that you can see this bill 
successfully through the conference so that 
it may become law in the immediate future. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes 
for your continued success and happiness, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pav. J. DesMOND, 
Vice Commander, Department of California. 


Rosepae, Lone Isianp, N. Y., 
October 2, 1951. 
Hon. Eprrn N. Rocers, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mrs. Rocrns: I have written a 
letter to the joint conference committee with 
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Education Is the First Line of Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


the self-discipline, the moral strength, the 


spiritual faith, and the sense of individual 
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of initiative and thrift and integrity are dis- 
Government, like a giant octo- 
more 
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, else we shall perish, strut- 
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ting to our doom as has many a civilization 
before us. 

In these sweeping changes, in the thrusts 
and pressures of a world unstable in its very 
foundations, education has a task to do, else 

nd-cannot continue to live securely in 
the environment which it has created. 

Never in the long history of Cornell since 
that distant opening day of October 7, 1868, 
has the task been so difficult. In those 
times, the American way of life was 
as @ permanent conquest of the human spirit. 
We accepted democracy with scarcely a 
thought; it was not really a major topic of 
discussion. We were not then concerned 
at all as to whether capitalism would survive; 
the fiscal structure of the Nation, difficult 
always, was not endangering the very eco- 
nomic life of the country; self-respecting 
people worked hard and expected to take 
care of themselves. 

But in spite of all the dire predictions of 
the apostles of doom, the outlook is far from 
dark as the academic year 1951-52 opens 
today. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson perhaps best stated 
the mood of America, at its youthful best, 
when he asked, “If there is any period one 
would desire to be born in, is it not the age 
of revolution? When the old and new stand 
side by side and admit of being compared; 
when the energies of all men are stimulated 
by fear and hope; when the historic glories 
of the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era?” 

If our wish is Emerson’s, we have it today. 
The trouble is that for a number of people 
the future is a bit too rich in alarming possi- 
bilities, and when they take the old and the 
new side by side, they would much prefer 
the old. 


The fearful ones who hate and condemn 
the liberalism in our colleges never suggest 
any additions to the store of human’ know!l- 
edge, but always subtractions. They want 
us to leave out all that is interesting and 
vital, the great current social issues, the 
great controversies in forms of government, 
systems of finance, and policies of ethics on 
which they wish neither professor nor stu- 
dent to take sides. 

Such a course would not mean free minds. 
We cannot be free and at the same time pre- 
serve ourselves only amid “the gentility of 
the obvious and the tedium of the uncon- 
troversial.” Young people, at least, cannot 
be expected to reserve their greatest enthu- 
siasm for the status quo. Yet our freedom 
must always be exercised with tolerance for 
others, with responsibility for the good name 
of this great institution from which we of 
the Cornell staff can never completely disas- 
sociate ourselves. 

This ceremony today is merely a sort of 
channel buoy in the living stream of the uni- 
versity, as it flows steadily on its way from 
the ancient past to the distant future. We 
who participate for a brief time together, to 
create the Cornell of the moment, lend our 
hands to an educational project with deep 
traditions, builded slowly by the lifelong de- 
votion of many men and women—teachers 
who have guided the intellectual life of Cor- 
nell to a place among the Nation's greatest; 
administrators who have dreamed and 
planned and toiled for an ever better institu- 
tion; generous benefactors who have left the 
imprint of their lives in the buildings and 
collections and apparatus of this far-flung 
educational venture; the taxpayers whose 
support has been returned times over in the 
abilities of the graduates and in the applied 
research from our laboratories; alumni and 
trustees who have loved this hill and all for 
which it stands, and who have given of their 
time and thought and energy and substance; 
and students who in endless procession have 
given character and tradition to their Cor- 
nell. 
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We stand humbly today among this galaxy 
of the builders of the university, living and 
dead, mindful of our responsibility not only 
to them but to the generations that lie 
ahead. For if we fail in our custodianship of 


this distinguished center of learning, if for 
one single generation its standards of con- 
duct and performance are allowed to slip, 
we shall have obliterated something of the 
immortality of these founders and builders, 
we shall have shattered their dreams, and 
destroyed something that can never be re- 
covered. 

On some far future day, another channel 
buoy in the timeless stream of Cornell's ex- 
istence will mark another installation cere- 
mony. It is my pledge today, in which I 
know I amr joined by the entire Cornell fac- 
ulty staff and student body, that. we shall 
transmit to those unknown participants in 
that phantom ceremony an ever stronger 
university, where unsullied freedom shall 
still prevail, where the highest intellectual 
endeavors shall be nurtured, where character 
and abiding faith shall be evidence of Cor- 
nell’s contribution to a better world, and to 
the continued defense of America through 
the great forces of liberal and professional 
education which fear neither truth nor 
heresy. 


On the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, man is one of the most waste- 
ful creatures. Given virgin territory, all 
too often he destroys the opportunities 
which posterity would otherwise have to 
enjoy the benefits which he, at the mo- 
ment, values so cheaply. One thing, at 
least, we might learn from the people 
of the Old World, and that is the con- 
servation of natural resources. 

All too often, valuable forests have 
been destroyed, and we permit cities and 
industry to pollute and ruin our streams. 
The Kalamazoo River in southwestern 
Michigan has, through carelessness, 
been changed from a beautiful stream of 
pure, swift running water into an open 
sewer with a series of cesspools where 
dams collect industrial waste and raw 
sewage. 

The Allegan Gazette—a very, very 
small weekly published in the city of 
Allegan, located in the horseshoe bend 
of the Kalamazoo on a peninsula where 
the Indians for years camped annually 
to hunt and fish—which successfully led 
the fight for a municipal power plant and 
lighting system against the common- 
wealth and its subsidiaries, is once more, 
for the benefit of the public and at its 
own expense, carrying on a battle for 
the preservation of this river for future 
generations. 

From the September issue of that 
paper comes the following editorial: 

Your Srake mv Tue Ficur To 
Enp RIver PoLLUTION 

In the early 1900's the Kalamazoo Rivcr 

in Allegan county was a reasonably unpol- 


luted stream. The people enjoyed the nat- 
ural benefits derived from living in the 
vicinity of the river, such as boating, swim- 
ming, and fishing. 

Indeed oldtimers can recall that a fishing 
and camping trip down the Kalamazoo from 
Allegan to Saugatuck in 1900 was equival- 
ent to a $500 trip into Canada today. 

Due to the river, this area had a great 
resort potential. People had a right to ex- 
pect that as the country became more 
settled, along the river would rise 
in value, tourist and resort business would 
increase, and the community generally 
would benefit from the river. 

To protect the property rights of riparian 
owners and to conserve our natural resources 
the legislature of this state has passed 
numerous laws the depositing of 
polluted matter into the river. 

Disregarding the laws, the municipalities 
located on the river, the paper mills, and 
even the State of Michigan, have contin- 
uously, in an ever-increasing volume, for 
the past 50 years dumped sewage, paper- 
mill sludge and chemicals into the stream. 

As a result the river from Kalamazoo 
down to Plainwell is a stinking sewer, 


devoid of all fish life, unfit for swimming, 
destroyihg pasture lands, unfit for irrigation 
and destroying real estate values by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

It has been estimated that, as of this 
date, the de-inking mills alone deposit a 
proximately 180 tons of 

is 


this pollution openly state that the river 
should be made an industrial waste stream. 
Evidently they desire to use the river for 


terest in the rights of the 

County to have a healthy, clean 

tional stream and to the benefit derived 
therefrom. 


The various State agencies have miserably 


it has been rumored that an attempt will be 

made by some of the mills to have certain 
of the Kalamazoo declared an in- 
stream. 

The time has come either to enforce the 
law, clean up the river, or let the polluters 
have their way. 

If you want a normal, healthy river, write 
your State Senator, Edward Hutchinson, your 
State Representative, Ben Lohman, the 
Water Resources Commission, Box 87, Lan- 
sing. 


If you wish to save the Kalamazoo River, 
join in our fight against the continuation of 
pollution by signing one of our petitions, and 
by joining our Anti-Pollution Association. 
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WHAT POLLUTION MEANS TO YOU 


It endangers your health. Waters polluted 
with community sewage can carry the germs 
of many diseases. 

Polluted waters peril river property and re- 
sorts. Look at the river between Allegan and 
Kalamazoo. Potentially beautiful, but now 
it is rotten. What happened to the Camp 
on Allegan Lake? It had to close. What 
may happen further downstream? Pollution 
is moving down there. Even Saugatuck is 
polluting it’s own future. 

Polluters have ruined fishing. What was 
once one of the finest bass and pan-fish 
areas on the river is now an open sewer. 

Can .e save what is left? 

These are the facts. Forty-five miles of 
stream is now seriously polluted 
where only a few years ago 32 miles felt the 
pollution sting. 

Some 180 tons of wastes are emptied each 
day into the stretch of river from Kalama- 
zoo to Otsego. About 90 percent of the solids 
are from paper mills. About 150 tons a day 
comes from the Kalamazoo area alone. 

These wastes are about the same as the 
combined wastes from a city of 650,000 people 
would be if emptied untreated into the river. 

There is practically no fish life in about 30 
miles of the river below Kalamazoo. 

These wastes can be treated and the prob- 
lem reduced. Studies at Plainwell have 
proven this fact, 

There is no evidence that treatment of the 
paper mill wastes will break any mill nor 
even nearly do so. 

Many of the mills would probably make 
treatment pay as the paper mill at Monroe, 
Mich., is now doing. 


The Co-Ops Should Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Commercial] Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn., for September 9, 1951: 

THe Co-Ops SHOULD Pay 

The Senate Finance Committee has a feel- 
ing that a great many of the so-called co- 
operatives ought to pay taxes. It has 


These days, however, alleged cooperatives 
are engaged in almost every sort of busi- 
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HON, VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


under leave to extend my rcmarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, before a meet- 
ing of the northeast area soil conser- 
vation district supervisors and directors, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 5, 1950: 

Som Consrervation Drstaict’s Important 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

It is a pleasure to be a guest this evening 

area soil conservation dis- 
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United States Department Agriculture 
and the Soil Conservation , Tespec- 
tively, setting forth our mutual obligations 


beyond its part of the agreement. 
MUCH WE NEED TO BE THINKING ABOUT AND 
DOING 






duties would not be possible to such a degree 


the soil conservation districts 
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sary to insure adequate progress: (1) That 
the technical services of trained conserva- 
tionists should be made available to all farm- 
ers desiring such help; and (2) that some 
type of lecal 
established 


operations of the soil conservation districts 
since 1987 must agree, I am sure, that the 
soundness of this democratic concept has 
been amply borne out in their performance— 
thanks to the intelligent, responsible leader - 
ship of progressive landowners and operators 
like yourselves, the country over. 


STILL ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


I want to say, however, that I would be 
less than frank in my discussion 

of this whole matter if I failed to call at- 
tention to the fact that there still is room 
for improvement in many places. That is 


and farmers in the districts generally can 
and should exercise in order to assure max- 
imum, economical results in their district 
programs. I do not mean to imply that 
anybody expects the district supervisors 
and cooperators to do all the thinking and 
all the work while our technicians just stand 
around and look wise. But, at the same 
time, you can’t hope to get the service and 
the production out of these technical men 
that the district has every right to expect, 
if they are kept on the jump looking after 
minor detai unnecessary repeat 
trips to individual farms on trivial questions, 
etc.—while somebody else's farm planning 
and application of conservation practices 
wait. 

One of the best ways we have found for 
speeding up the application of the basic 
measures in a given soil-conservation district 
is for every farmer to learn as quickly as pos- 
sible how to carry out as much of his con- 
servation work as he possibly can, and how 


might as well admit, just as well could be for 
the technical manpower situation to be- 
come tighter before it gets any better. 
Here in the northeastern area, our July 1 
reports showed a backlog of 21,683 applica- 


















We in the Soil Conservation Service, as 
all of you know, are putting a great deal 


of emphasis on the natural group approach 
to soil conservation, including a group train- 
ing program under way throughout the coun- 
try. And I am happy to that this 
enormous potentiality for getting effective 
work done, not only in planning but in apply- 
ing conservation plans to farms, and main- 
taining the work, is being taken advantage 
of more and more. The excellent results we 
have had through this medium speak strong- 
ly for its further use on a rapidly increas- 
ing scale; and this presents another im- 
portant challenge to district supervisors and 
directors everywhere as the proper leaders. 
There is, as we all know, the continuing 
need for speeding up the application of con- 
servation on the land. There is, also, the 
necessity of doing the job at minimum cost. 
I already have spoken of the need for main- 
taining the conservation practices that are 
applied to the land. This group approach I 
have been talking about also provides a 
means of leadership; it is 
the natural way to get things done, for which 
no adequate substitute ‘thas been found. 
And it is a way of getting more done with the 
same effort on the part of our service tech- 
nical personnel available for such work. 


PROGRAM FOR GREATER SERVICE 
National Association President Davis has 
presented to you a suggested program for 
greater service—an action program. This 
program appears to me to offer op ties 
to every soil conservation district, and each 
and every district supervisor or commissioner 
in the country, to share importantly in the 
responsibilities and privileges that rightfully 
rest in such a significant group as your own 
is in our agricultural economy. There would 
be no point in undertaking to review your 
program for ter service stemming from 


“Their (soil conservation districts) success 

depends on the active initiative exerted by 

the members of their governing bodies with 
leaders.” 


os eee that statement I believe put 
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individually important unit striving for this 
stated common : Improving the 


i 


We can be eternally grateful that we enjoy 
in this country an economy that depends on 
individual freedom and initiative, and the 


trict landholders like those you represent up 
here in the Northeastern States. In talking 


the opportunity to point out that the soil- 
conservation-district movement, in my opin- 
ion, is the greatest movement relating to the 
welfare of-the land in all history. I some- 
times wonder if we appreciate just how for- 
tunate we are in having such an effective 
local, democratically operated organization 
through which to carry on yital undertak- 
ings like soil and water conservation. 

’ With 2,276 districts, containing more than 
@ billion and a quarter acres and more than 
80 percent of all the farms and ranches of 
the Nation, certainly no other agricultural 
movement in history has approached it in 
magnitude. And it is my opinion that there 
never has been anything to equal the soil- 
conservation districts to induce farmers to 


another quality which in my opinion is most 
significant to keep in mind in these trying 
times. Iam referring to the districts as liv- 
ing, working forces of practical democracy in 
action. The district organization, as it has 
stood the test of 13 years of peacetime and 
wartime experience under just about all pos- 
sible economic, weather, and_other condi- 
tions, definitely has proved itself to be supe- 
rior to anything else we know about in cop- 
ing with our basic land problems in a demo- 
cratic fashion. Your districts are farmer 
voted and farmér managed. Between 11,000 
and 12,000 of you soil-conservation-district 
supervisors are giving unselfishly of your 
time and energies in the furtherance of soil- 
and water-conservation work throughout the 
country. You are on nobody’s payroll and 









operations for a period of years ahead, as he 
soil-conserva 


does have as a tion district co- 
operator, not only is he likely to do a better 
job of farming, but he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his efforts will increase his 
security, in the face of whatever interna- 
tional or other unfortunate incidents the 
Nation may have to pass through. It gives 
the farmer pride and satisfaction to be able 
to look forward to the future security of his 
family. 





Soil Conservation District’s Important 
Responsibilities—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, before a meet- 
ing of the northeast area soil-conserva- 
tion district supervisors and directors, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 5, 1950: 

Without a lasting agriculture, there can be 





various other interests, public and private, is 
mandatory everywhere. It is mandatory 
here in America, if our Nation is to avoid 
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ine the situation—not alone from the stand- 


again the yearly rate of conservation survey- 
_ ing, planning, and treatment all down the 
line. , It is simple enough, of course, for any 
of you to determine the degree to which 
your own districts have shared in this per- 
formance progression. 


For this northeastern region all together, 
though, I am most pleased to say that our 
reports also show noteworthy progress. That 
is, nearly one-fourth more conservation 
planning done the last fiscal year than the 
preceding year (22.8 percent more plans and 
23.8 percent more acres planned), and three- 
fourths more conservation treatment (74 
percent). That was with only 10 percent 
more technical personnel spread over 5 per- 
cent more districts than the year before. 

Our books, up to June 30, 1950, show that 
18.6 percent of the conservation job had been 
completed, Nation-wide. In addition, there 
had been a considerable spread of practices 
to thousands of farms, both inside and out- 
side of soil conservation districts, for which 
we have no records. Now, if we can raise 
the annual rate of application of effective 


been before that we can attain this goal if 
oe requisite technical facilities are avail- 

This confidence in what we can do as a 
nation in safeguarding our remaining land 
resources—and putting to best use the 
water which makes the land produce—is 
based in major part on the existence and 
active operation of your soil conservation 
districts. After all, how and when we get 
this job done is up to those who own and 
operate the land; and that means, for all 
practical purposes, that it is up to the farm- 
ers. in soil conservation districts. 

Farmers over the country are voting new 
districts into being every month under their 
State enabling laws, so that it isn't un- 
reasonable to assume that before very long 
the farmland of the Nation will all be in 
districts. 


LACK OF PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


The public has not understood these things 
well enough in the past, either as to the 
fine progress. we have been making or the 
urgent job that still lies ahead. It is time 
some of these facts were better known. The 
continuing need, as it will be for some years 
yet, is, as you know, for more technical and 
other manpower, machinery, materials, and 
so forth, directed to the conservation job, in 
order to pick up the lag and keep pace with 
farmers‘ demands which consistently out- 
run availability of such facilities. There is 
great. hope and encouragement in the fact 
that many, varied interests—Government 
and private—are giving increasing attention, 
financial and other support to soil and water 
conservation, especially support to your dis- 
trict programs. 

I am thinking, for example, of State appro- 
priations and allocations made for the year 
or biennium ending this year or next by every 
State but three, I believe it is, for district 
assistance (including expenses of State com- 
mittees). These allowances run as high as 
the five and a quarter million dollars in 
Texas for the current biennium, and include 
nine States in the above-$100,000 column. I 
hardly need to remind you that such direct 
State support for the States’ own soil con- 
servation district programs not only is logi- 
cal and reasonable but is of most substantial 
benefit in furthering soil and water conser- 
vation. 

There seems to be pretty general agree- 
ment now as to the Government’s obligation 
(local, State, or Federal) to help farmers 
with their erosion and land-use problems. 
The Government’s interest in the continuing 
productivity of the land is never-ending; be- 
cause the land is the individual's property 
for the moment, but it is the Nation’s most 
priceless and indispensable resource for all 
time. It is pretty clear, I think, that how 
much help soil and water conservation re- 
ceives from government, and for how long, 
depends on the performance of those en- 
trusted with this important work—indi- 


vidual landholders, district boards, technical - 


el, and so on. By the same token, 

it clearly is part of your legitimate responsi- 
bility as district su or directors to 
keep all who are concerned informed on that 
performance—interested local, State, and 
Federal officials; banks and other lending 
institutions; handlers and processors of agri- 
cultural products; farm machinery people; 
and many others. s 

I realize that you have some peculiar prob- 
lems in discharging this particular respon- 
sibility here in this area of preponderantly 
urban . Preliminary 1950 census 
show that nearly one-third (29.2 per- 
cent) of the population of the entire United 
States is found in your dozen States. Also, 
of course, one-fourth of the United States 
Senators and nearly a third (30 percent) of 
the Representatives, all of whom are 
properly concerned with how you and I 
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our part of the money they appropriate for 
soil and water conservation purposes, 

The opportunities for most of these in- 
terested people in Philadelphia, Boston, or 
New York for example, to get out and see 
what fs going on in your districts and on 
your farms naturally is limited. The situa- 
tion is different, in other words, than it is 
in many areas, where the so-called country 
banker predominates in that business and 
where more people generally are in almost 
daily contact with the farm communities. 
Yet, all the people here in the Northeast 
have to eat, wear clothes, and otherwise de- 
pend on the products of the land and ac- 
cordingly have a direct personal interest in 
its conservation. 

In fact, because so much of your States’ 
food products, fiber, and even feed for live- 
stock and poultry has to be imported from 
elsewhere in the country, the people up 
here have a broader concern in the welfare 
of the land, country-wide, than do those in 
most parts of the country. Add to that in- 
terest the vital link between the more dis- 
tant farm States and your textile mills, wool 
market, great harbors through which vast 
tonnages of agricultural products are ex- 
ported—and you can see what important op- 
portunities you have to demonstrate by word 
and action the gospel of soil and water con- 
servation among your third of the Nation's 
people. 

In many places in this and other parts of 
the country, business and other urban in- 
terests—professional people; schools and 
churches; newspapers; radio and television 
stations; women’s and sportsmen’s groups. 
etc.—already have caught up with us in their 
conservation thinking. Right now, for in- 
stance, the national farm-equipment manu- 
facturing and retail people are launching an 
active program of direct cooperation with the 
soil-conservation districts, through coopera- 
tion of your national association, looking to 
mutual benefits of improved farm-machin- 
ery market, on the one hand, and better 
equipment for doirig the conservation job, on 
the other. It stands to reason that if it is 
good business for these business and allied 
interests to devote their efforts and money 
to soil and water conservation, it behooves 
those of us who own or live on the land to put 
our best energies into this vital undertaking. 


WATER CONSERVATION 


Among the other opportunities for leader- 
ship by your soil-conservation districts as 
responsible local agencies we need to place 
high on the list those in water conservation 
and watershed type of development such as 
that which is now being given consideration 
in legislation for New England and New York 
and for other parts of the country. Water 
conservation is part and parcel of soil conser- 
vation here as elsewhere, and I don’t need 
to remind you, after last year’s troublesome 
water shortages in the Northeast, of the vital 
concern which municipalities, power inter- 
ests, and various other water users have in 
the conservation treatment and use of the 
land and water resources. 

More and more farmers and urban inter- 
ests as well ere coming to realize that they 
need special vechnical help in planning and 
applying adequate soil and water conserva- 
tion programs on farmlands and watersheds. 
Land treatment, watershed treatment, is 
basic and must be done first for conserving 
our life-giving water supplies, reducing flood 
damage, and reducing costly siltation of our 
reservoirs, harbors, etc. I want to emphasize 
here that the opportunities and promise are 
great for effective accomplishment in apply- 
ing conservation techniques and information 
to individual parcels of land and to whole 
watersheds alike, through the utilization of 
soil conservation district organization and 
facilities. This, as we know, is in both pri- 
vate and public interest. 
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Comparison of Idaho’s Per Capita Debt 
With Federal Per Capita Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
a shameful example the adminis- 


municipalities. 
- The per capiia debt of the State of 
only $1.52, but the per capita 
the people of the State of Idaho 
the Federal public debt is $1,696.74, 
times greater than their share 
own State deLt; as you will note 


debt is a much greater menace to our 
safety and national security than all our 
external enemies. No foreign nation 


ake up. 
The Washington News Bulletin fol- 


Peperat Per Carita Dest More THan 54 
Times Greater THAN STATE AVERAGE 


(By Paul O. Peters) 


pu 
stood at $257,357,352,341 or $1,696.74 per 
capita, On September 28, 1951, the Treas- 
ury reports the debt at $257,352,895,174 and 
predictions are that the debt will rise to 
well over $260,000,000,000 by the year’s end. 

comparison, the total of all State debts 
at the end of 1950 was $4,578,500,000, an 
average of $31.32 per capita, 

Thus it is apparent that the Federal debt 
On a per capita basis constitutes a tax burden 
on the American people more than 54 times 
greater than the State debts, and there 
parently is no intention on the part 
present administration to reduce the 
ing for all kinds of international adven 
in various parts of the world. 

As a mattter of fact, if the administra 
tion’s announced objectives are to be carried 
out, practically one-third of the wealth pro- 


no matter where it occurs. 

While the Federal Government has been 
building up a mountain of debt many of the 
States have exercised economy and vigilance 
in their spending without any detriment to 
their , and with what economists con- 
sider distinct advantages. 

Fivi. of the 48 States have practically no 
State debt. In several States the debt is 

to cover a 
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The tiny State of Delaware leads the Na- 
tion with-a State debt of $36,838,000 or 
$122.79 per capita. The complete story of 
the State debts at the end of 1950 and the 
per capita amount for each State is shown 
by the table following: 


Per capita debts of od respective States for 
1950 
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Europe’s Will To Resist Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp a timely article that appeared in the 
Washington Star of October 1 telling of 
the alertness and ou leadership 
of a great son of Illinois, Lt. Gen. Manton 
8. Eddy, the commanding general of the 
Seventh Army, 

On my recent trip to Europe on a study 
mission of the NATO countries, I had 


American way of helping out, is 
all comprehension. 
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The article follows: 


Evrore’s Witt To Resist Grows—GENERAL 
Eppy Is MOLDING THE SEVENTH ARMY INTO 
AN ALERT Force THAT SHOWs THE WEST 
TuHat Untrep States Means Wuart It Says 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Srurtcart, Germany, October 1.—General 
Eisenhower must share the credit for stimu- 
lating Western Europe's will to resist im- 
perialist Russia with a growing host of Amer- 
ican boys who are battle-training on German 
ground, faces to the east and ready to give a 
good account of themselves if trouble comes. 

Gen. Manton S. Eddy, one of World War II’s 
outstanding division commanders, has the 
job of putting America’s first war-prevention 
troops into that position of strength which 
will deter the Kremlin from starting what it 
cannot finish. The exact size of his Seventh 
Army is a secret; General Marshal! has sug- 
gested a figure of around 350,000 as the goal. 

This is not large enough for an army of 
aggression; it is large enough to inflict cruel 
punishment upon an aggressor. 

The significance of the Seventh Army can 
hardly be overstated. The actual physical 
presence of American doughboys fanning out 
over the: critical areas which confront the 
Russians and their satellites affords Western 
Europe decisive and irrefutable proof that 
the United States means business. The fleet 
is striking and impressive but it is at sea, 
Airpower, the modern weapon, needs no in- 
troduction to Europeans. But GI Joe, in 
battle dress, appearing among them in per- 
son, not a talking picture, tells the story of 
United States determination in a manner 
that impersonal power cannot match. 

No one familiar with American tradition 
can possibly imagine that this Army will 
ever be betrayed or abandoned by the peo- 
ple who sent them there. They are a charge 
on the conscience of every American. 

What probably needs to be emphasized at 
home is America’s commitment in this po- 
tentially perilous region. Politics as usual 
seems shocking from the vantage point of 
the woods of Wildfiecken. 

General Eddy’s task has been a hard one, 
He began with a small army of occupation, 
centering in the larger cities, physically and 
psychologically oriented toward winding up 
its business and going home. The change 
had to be sweeping, abrupt, and efficient. 
Fortunately General Eddy is an experienced 
commander who won many battles in this 
same general area. 

The general in person tells the Seventh 
Army story to the arriving battalions. It is 
a privilege to be present when he does it. 
Between them, the wise veteran and the 
alert, fresh-faced young soldiers give a mov- 
ing démonstration of the American system 
at its best. 

Iilinois-born Manton Eddy carries his 6- 
foot height and 200 pounds lightly and his 
blue eyes are kind. But there are authority 
and iron determination in his plain speech. 
He takes his men into his confidence. They 
know the truth of their situation; they share 
with him his estimates of the future. He 
tells them bluntly what they will be required 
to do—and it is hard—but he tells them why. 
Fortunately he doesn’t seem to know any 
long Words or plati and when he has 
told his story, he quits. The growing con- 
fidence of the men as he talks is almost 
tangible. 

Perhaps the most interesting of General 
Eddy’s problems is that he has to keep an 
army at fighting pitch that he and his coun- 
try fervently hope will never have to fight. 
The most he will say and he says it very 
quietly is: “We shall give a good account of 
ourselves.” 

Recentiy General Eisenhower inspected 
the Seventh Army. Walking toward the rear 
he picked out a young soldier at random, 
“Why are. you here, son?” he asked kindly. 
“I'm here to protect America,” replied the 
soldier firmly. 
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essary. This amount is only a smal! fraction 
(3.8 percent) of all personal incomes after 
taxes. The Government could stimulate sav- 
ing by offering securities that individuals 
found attractive and by building up a sales 
organization to do house-to-house selling. 
But what about the possibility of financing 
$8,500,000,000 for foreign aid by taxes that do 
not weaken incentives? Taxes that discour- 
aged efficiency could be very expensive—a 2 
percent drop in efficiency would cause a 
$6,000,000,000 drop in the national product. 

There can be no doubt about the economic 
possibility of raising $8,500,000,000 by taxes 
that would not weaken incentives, but Con- 
gress would probably not be willing to impose 
such taxes, at least in sufficient amounts. 
The present taxes on corporate incomes and 


‘shis large shifting of increases in 
expenses to the Government has apparently 
yet diminished the efforts of manage- 
ments to hold down costs, but the corporate 
income tax has reached the point where it 
can easily weaken the resistance of man- 
agement to advances in costs. Certainly 
further increases in this tax would be un- 
The perscral-income tax is too progres- 
that the Government takes too large 
of any additional dollars earned in 
igher brackets. For example, a mar- 
man with no dependents and an in- 
of $34,000 a year (after deducting 
table contributions and the like) pays 
Government 50 cents out of any addi- 
dollar he earns. If his income is $50,- 
ter deductions), the Government 
cents out of every additional dollar. 
good evidence that, up to a certain 
, taxes on personal income stimulate 
work harder—just as cuts in piece 
usually cause factory workers to speed 
preserve their former earn- 
obvious that if the Govern- 
big a part of the earnings 
. Men will not try to in- 

their incomes. 
knows at what point high taxes 
discourage rather than encourage effort, but 
when the Government takes half or more of 
additional earnings, the rates must be 
dangerously close to the point at which they 
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mand large incomes—-the persons whose 
efficiency is most important to the com- 
munity. 

Foreign-aid expenditures of $8,500,000,000 
could be financed without injury to incen- 


i 


000,000 foreign aid without injury 
to the economy, it is doubtful whether it is 
politically possible. 

mm 


It is unrealistic to discuss the ability of 
the country to provide $8,500,000,000 of for- 
eign aid a year without discussing the ca- 
pacity of the country to provide the large 
quantity of goods for the entire 
defense program, of which the foreign-aid 
program is only a small part. 

At present, defense expenditures (includ- 
ing foreign aid and atomic energy) are run- 
ning at the annual rate of about $35,000,- 
000,000. Twelve months hence, the Govern- 
ment plans to spend at the rate of about 
$65,000,000,000 and, during the fiscal year 
1952-53, defense expenditures may be above 
$65,000,000,000. Far more important than 
the question of the capacity of the country 
to provide $8,500,000,000 of foreign aid a year 
is the question of its capacity to turn out 
$65,000,000,000 or more of defense goods a 
year without injury to the economy. 

The tests of what the economy can stand 
are the same in the case of the entire defense 
program as in the case of foreign aid: (1) 
How will the diversion of output to defense 
affect consumption per capita and capital 
per worker, and (2) can the country finance 
a sixty-five-billion-dollar defense budget 
without ‘weakening incentives or without 
engaging in inflationary borrowing? 

The output of defense goods can undoubt- 
edly be increased to $65,000,000,000 a year 
within the next 12 months without reducing 
consumption per capita or capital per 
worker. This rise in the output of defense 
goods would be about $30,000,000,000 above 
present levels. I have pointed out that the 
national production may be expected to grow 
by about $16,000,000,000 during the next year 
and that the country has been devoting 
about $37,000,000,000 a year to increasing 
its private capital. 

This means that there is available about 
@53,000,000,000 of present and prospective 
productive capacity to provide the $30,000,- 
000,600 increase in defense goods, the $3,400,- 
000,000 increase in consumer goods needed to 
prevent a drop in consumption per capita, 
and the $7,700,000,000 increase in capital 
needed to prevent a drop in capital per 
worker. Evidently the country could in- 
crease its defense output considerably faster 
than is planned without reducing consump- 
tion per capita or capital per worker. 

Paying for a $30,000,000,000 increase in 
defense production is a very different matter. 
Total outlays in 1952-53 on defense and for- 
eign aid of $65,000,000,000 a year, even with 
economies in nondefense expenditures, 
would mean a cash budget of at least $85,- 
000,000,000, and perhaps as much as $90,000,- 
000,000—about $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000,000 larger than the cash budget of the 
present fiscal year. The yield of the present 
rates of taxation in another year will be 
about $70,000,000,000. Consequently, the 
Government would need to raise about $15.- 
000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 a year by new 
taxes or by borrowing. 

Unduobtedly it would be economically pos- 
sible to raise even $15,000,000,000 or $20,000,- 
000,000 a year by taxes that do not reduce 
the efficiency of the economy by weakening 
incentives. This could be done by taxes 
substantially reducing exemptions allowed 
under income tax, raising rates on 
the first $10. or possibly $15,000 of income, 
and imposing a more or less general tax on 
sales. 

But Congress would be likely to raise a 
considerable part of the needed $15,000,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000,000 by taxes that would be 
bad for incentives. Hence consideration 
should be given (1) to the desirability of 


through 
and (2) to the desirability of limiting the 
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peak rate of military spending in 1952-53 
to considerably less than $65,000,000,000— 
say to about $55,000,000,000. 

Testifying before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on July 3, Charles E. Wilson, Director 
of Defense Mobilization, said that defense 
expenditures will reach their peak in 1953, 
that they will drop in 1954 by about $10,- 
000,000,000 and in 1955 by about $20,000,000,- 
000. Obviously this temporary bulge in ex- 
penditures might better be financed by non- 
inflationary borrowing than by bad taxes. 
It is true that if a bad tax is definitely known 
to be temporary, it may do little harm, but 
when the drop in spending comes, one can- 
not be sure that it will be the bad taxes 
that are reduced. 

If the Federal deficits of the next 2 years 
were financed entirely by borrowing, the 
Federal debt would rise by about $20,000,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000,000—perhaps less. 
Even the larger increase would leave the 
debt smaller in relation to the national prod- 
uct than when the Korean war broke out. 
In June 1950 the Federal debt was about 
$258,000,000,000 and the gross national prod- 
uct was running at the annual rate of a little 
more than $275,000,000,000. Two years 
hence, with the rise in defense spending met 
by the increased yield of present taxes and 
by borrowing, the debt would be $280,000,- 
000,000 or less, and the annual gross national 
product more than $360,000,000,000. 

The possibility of noninflationary bor- 
rowing is good. Not only are pension funds 
a considerable potential source of demand 
for Government bonds, but so also are in- 
dividuals. This is indicated by the fact 
that the holdings of liquid assets of indi- 
viduals have increaged from $150,700,000,000 
at the end of 1947 to only $155,600,000,000 
at the end of 1950, while person incomes have 
risen substantially. Hence attractive Gov- 
ernment securities should meet a good re- 
sronse. But in order to sell savings bonds 
in large quantities, the Government may 
have to follow the example of Britain and 
Canada and liberalize the terms offered to 
buyers. 

Iv 


Most important of all is the question of 
whether Government outlays on defense, in- 
cluding foreign aid and atomic energy, 
should be allowed to rise to a peak of $65,- 
000,000,000 or more in the fiscal year of 1952- 
53. This question is important not only be- 
cause of fiscal reasons but because the mag- 
nitude of the defense program determines 
the rate at which the standard of living of 
the country will be permitted to rise (or 
whether it will be permitted to rise at all), 
and the number and the nature of the vari- 
ous controls that are imposed on the 
economy. 

Two years ago the country went to an 
extreme in economizing On defense and was 
rudely shocked and alarmed when the out- 
break of the war in Korea revealed the folly 
of cuts in defense spending. Today the 
country is reacting from the mistake of 2 
years ago and is probably going to the oppo- 
site extreme. Everyone (or nearly everyone) 
fs afraid to question the amounts that the 
armed services assert to be necessary for 
national security. 

Certainly the proposal that $65,000,000,000 
or more be spent on defense and foreign aid 
in the fiscal year 1952-53 has never been sat- 
isfactorily explained. If goods can wait until 
the middie of 1952 or the beginning of 1953 
to be produced, must they then be turned 
out at such a high rate? 

As the total output of the Russian econ- 
omy was recently estimated at about one- 
third that of the American, it is safe to say 
that the Russian output of defense goods is 
considerably less than is planned for the 
United States. Indeed, if the Russians were 
to use half of their output on their armed 
services (a fantastic assumption) they would 
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no agreement as to what quantities are re- 
quired, The Air Force, for example, believes 
that it should be increased from 95 groups 
to 150, but the Army and 
presumably know as much 
mies and their plans as does 
are reported to oppose this increase 
Air Force. 

It is not easy to get a satisfactory review 
of the insatiable requests of the armed serv. 

N 


expenditures of 655,000,000,000 on defense 
would be more than three times as large as 


the outlay of 1949-50 (including foreign mil- 
itary and economic aid and atomic energy), 
the chances are that it would be a more than 


thus help to pro 
tighter and tighter controls. It would 
the armed services to spend their 


billions of equipment that would become ob- 
solete within a few months after being put 
into use. 

The conclusion of this examination of the 
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or 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


national commander fills my heart. with 
pride. This is a tribute which I shall deeply 
aoe throughout the remainder of my 


e. 
I accept your expression of confidence with 
humility 


The office of national commander of the 
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by some groups to tear down and disintegrate 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
days when we are talking about taxes 
and raising money it is important to be- 
come acquainted with some of the insti- 
tutions of our own country which are 
producing the taxes. The paper and 
pulp industry employs a great many em- 
ployees and pays out in the neighborhood 
of $4,000,000,000. 

I have in my hands an excellent article 
published in the July 14, 1951, issue of 
Paper Mill News. It was written by Dr. 
Louis T. Stevenson, economist for the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
The article is entitled ‘The Place of the 
Paper Industry in the United States 

I am naturally particularly interested 
in this article because the paper industry 
plays a tremendous part in our economy 
in Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that the text of this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PLace OF THE Paper INDUSTRY IN THE 
UniItTep States Economy 
(By Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, economist, Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association) 

It is but repeating a many times twice- 
told tale to say that the paper and board 
industry ranks as the sixth largest industry 
in the United States, when ranked by value 
of product. Ahead of it, according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census, come 
motor vehicles, meat packing, steel works, 
petroleum refining, and cotton broad-woven 
fabrics. ' This ranking was established by the 
Bureau of the Census in a tabulation which 
eliminated duplications such as would arise 
by including with paper and board the pulp 
industry and the converted paper products 
industries. Yes, the paper and board in- 

is officially and accurately ranked 
sixth, and yet few people outside of the in- 
dustry realize its size, complexity, and 
importance to the United States economy 
because few people stop to think about paper 
at all. Paper is so much a part of the every- 
day life of an American that he simply takes 
it for granted. It is there in abundance 
when needed, and its cost 


Ju.‘ where does the paper industry, and 
in that term I shall include all paper and 


not a farm, factory, business, railroad, or 
other transportation system that can cperate 
without using paper. Its use is essential to 
the operation of our Governments: local, 
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State, and National; to our banking system; 
to our systems of communication; to our sys- 
tems of distribution; and above all, to our 
armed services which, during the last war, 
listed over 700,000 uses for paper. The use of 
paper had become so essential to the opera- 
tion of our economy that in 1944, Donald 
Nelson, head of the War Production Board, 
stated that the paper and pulp industry 
was one of the most essential of all our 
industries. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ECONOMY 


The first use of paper by man was as a 
medium on which to transmit and record 
ideas or facts. Paper has thus been used by 
all peoples since its original development by 
the Chinese about the first century A. D. 
In the storied libraries of our country and 
other countries are kept the vast treasures 
of knowledge on which our entire civilization 
and educational systom are built. All kinds 
of research depend upon facts recorded on 
paper, as do all the sciences: chemistry, 
physics, etc., etc. It is not too much to 
say that our western civilization was born 
on paper records and is disseminated through 
the use of the printed word. 

In the United States the vast printing and 
publishing industry carries out the major 
part of this function. Local governments 
also keep the legal records of property trans- 
fers dn paper, all kinds of other governmental 
agencies keep records of laws, official orders, 
transactions, and in most instances, these are 
published. It is estimated that over 10,- 
000,000 tons of paper were required in the 
United States during 1950 to record and 
transmit ideas. This estimate, of course, in- 
cludes the newsprint imported and used in 
this country. 

In this brief presentation it is impossible 
to list comprehensively all the uses of paper. 
to satisfy this function. One can hope tg 
mention but a few which may stir the imagi- 


,nation to revievy the subject and bring to 


mind many other instances in individual 
experience. 


THE PACKAGING AND PROTECTIVE FUNCTION 


One of the fastest-growing fields for the 
use of paper and board is that of packaging. 
The modern package must perform satisfac- 
torily under severe conditions of handling, 
climate, and storage. Paperboard has grown 
tremendously in volume in recent years be- 
cause the product has been adapted to meet 
more and more exacting requirements. The 
advent of the paper-shipping sack, both sin- 
gle and multiwall, has greatly expanded the 
use of kraft paper in that field. 

Special research into the application of 
sulfite wrappings, glassine, greaseproof, and 
vegetable parchment has widened the use of 
these papers. 

Over 13,500,000 tons of paper and board 
were used during 1950 in packaging United 
States products. 


THE SANITARY FUNCTION 


It has been proved conclusively that when 
paper or board comes off the paper machine 
it is a perfect sanitary product so far as 
cleanliness is concerned—there are no coli- 
form bacteria present. Puper is, because of 
its low cost and disposability, a natural 
for many sanitary purposes. Paper napkins, 
facial tissues, milk bottles and bottle caps, 
ice-cream containers, frozen-food contain- 
ers and wrappers are but examples of the 
many tions of paper as a sanitary 
product. It is not easy to estimate the total 
tonnage of these papers, but approximately 
1,500,000 tons were consumed in 1950. This 
is one of the most rapidly growing branches 
of the paper industry. 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF PAPER MAKING 

Paper making is a mass-production indus- 
try, generally located in small communities, 
and using large volumes of process water. 
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Its power requirements are great because the 
machinery is heavy and the grinding action 
demands power. 

The net result of these characteristics is 
the economic stimulation of many smail 
communities by the steady stream of pav- 
roll and investment money brought to these 
small tqwns and cities by the pulp and paper 
mills loeated in them. 

Wood-pulp mills are dependent for their 
raw materials upon forest resources. The 
mills also require huge long-term capital in- 
vestments. As a consequence of these two 
factors the careful plant management must 
assure itself of adequate forest resources and 
consequen the pulp industry is and has 
been in the forefront of commercial forestry 
developments to assure permanent wood sup- 
plies. A pulp mill without reasonably priced 
wood dies on the stem, as it were. The joint 
use of a forest for the production of saw 
logs, other wood products, and wood pulp 
is an almost ideally economical set-up when 
the forest is handled so as to assure a con- 
tinuous flow of Wood. Waste is reduced and 
@ greater over-all utilization of the wood 
results, 





SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


The primary paper industry in the United 
States will be able to produce over $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods this year. Employ- 
ment in the industry is running currently 
at 209,000 workers, exclusive of woods work- 
ers and salaried individuals. The present 
annual payroil will approximate %765,000,- 
000. All told, it is estimated that including 
woods workers, about 500,000 workers of all 
kinds are employed in our primary pulp and 
paper-making industry. 

Directly dependent upon the product of 
the paper industry are the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, and the manufacturers of 
converted paper products. Between these 
two industry groups and the pulp and paper 
industry over 1,000,000 people are employed, 
drawing about $3,400,000,000 annual pay. 
Thus, over 1,000,000 people are directly en- 
gaged in the manufacture, printing, and 
otherwise processing paper. In addition to 
this, an almost immeasurable army is en- 
gaged in the distribution and use of paper. 

For example, a manager of a large depart- 
ment store last fall asked me, when he had 
difficulty in getting an adequate supply of 
wrapping paper, “What would you do, Dr. 
Stevenson, if you couldn't get the material 
without which you could not operate?” 

We may think of stores as relatively small 
users of paper. They think that paper is an 
absolutely necessary material without which 
they cannot operate. They can close out a 
line of merchandise and still do business, 
but they cannot operate without paper. 

But if we are going to include all direct 
and indirect users of paper in our statement, 
we cannot avoid mentioning all the 153,000,- 
000 individuals in the United States who 
come within that category. And the entire 
gross national product of over $313,000,000,- 
000 is affected. Certainly without paper it 
would be sadly deflated. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AS AN INVESTMENT 


During the past 10 years the paper in- 
dustry has come to be considered by the 
investing public as an industry in which 
satisfactory investments can be made. Like 
all other industries, the paper industry of- 
fers investment opportunities that may vary 
company by company, but taking the in- 
dustry as a whole, its record will bear analy- 
sis for years back as well as during the post- 
war periods. 

The paper industry earnings record, taken 
as an industry, will stand up with all in- 
dustry earaings in depression as in pros- 
perity, for, in fact, the paper industry has 
operated more steadily in depression periods 
than most industries. In the low year of the 
great depression (1932), the paper industry 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, err as 
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newsprint. Before leaving this country we 
held a conference on September 4 in New 
York City with the publishers of the leading 
dailies in the United States. They told us 
that the United States obtains about four- 
fifths of its newsprint from the Dominion of- 
Canada. Further, that in the course of the 
next 4 or 6 years the newsprint industry 
would require an additional 600,000 to 700,000 
tons of newsprint per year. They empha- 
sized that in order to maintain a free press 
and in order to keep the newspaper as a me- 
dium of communication they felt our news- 
print situation must be rapidly improved. 

the years Canada has supplied 
this country with newsprint, however, this 
country has a monopoly on the supply of 
tulfur, which is absolutely necessary in the 
making of newsprint. Leaving New York on 
the night of the 4th, we visited the cities 
of Montreal and Quebec, and numerous 
plants throughout eastern Canada. We vis- 
ited vast forests and power dams and became 
impressed with the vast storehouse of timber 
reserves to be found in this great north 
country. Becauce of their timber resources 
and vast power developments Canada has 
been able to supply the world with news- 
print. There are two weaknesses, however, 
in her situation which are not present in 
Alabama. First of all, Canada has a slow- 
growing hardwood which requires from 80 to 
99 years for maturity. I refer to the spruce 
tree, upon which this great industry is based. 
Luckily we, in Alabama, have a pine tree 
that grows to maturity in the comparatively 
short span of from 10 to 15 years. We have 
another advantage, in that we are near the 
States of Louisiana and Texas, where the 
bulk of the supply of sulfur is to be found. 
This means cheaper transportation costs. 
With our great rivers in Alabama we have 
plenty of industrial water, and this very 
water system can also produce cheap electric 
power and cheap transportation. The opera- 
tion at Coosa Pines has been an outstanding 
success. As a test case it has more than 
demonstrated that we can make good news- 
print as cheaply as it can be made any place 
in the world. By following proper conserva- 
tion practices, we can maintain a substantial 
supply of pulp wood for the newsprint mills 
which should be built on the banks of the 
Coosa and Alabama Rivers. 

Recently, Mr. Arthur Treanor, Director of 
the National Production Authority's Printing 
and Publishing Division, testified before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and to show you how critical 
newsprint is at this time, he stated we have 
been driven to a plan to save newsprint by 
reducing the number of newspapers for street 
sale and we are also trying to work out a 
plan by which used papers can be salvaged 
through a de-inking process. I asked Mr. 
Treanor what he thought about the solution 
of this problem and he unqualifiedly stated 
that the only solution would be found in 
the building of new plants. He further stated 
that he believed the ideal place for these 
plants was in the South. It was further de- 
veloped that these plants would be sufficient- 
ly impressed with national defense charac- 
teristics and so important in the national 
economy that, if private capital is not avail- 
able for the building of these plants, Federal 
assistance should be forthcoming. In order 
to make Government capital available, I plan 


. We now have about 
in the area which employ 


around 143,000 people. Steel and iron mills 
found in Gadsden, Anniston, and Rome use 
coal and iron ore mined nearby and employ 
about 10,000 men in 33 plants. There are 64 
chemical plants and there are 70 concerns in 
the glass, clay, and stone group and the large 
industrial cities of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga., lie just outside this great basin. 
This great basin contains the following 
mineral resources: Bauxite, Selma chalk (for 
cement), clays, coal, arsenic ores, flu.ing ma- 
terials, fuller’s earth, gold, lead, graphite, 
granite, marble, tin, slate, mica, ochre, lime, 
Manganese ore; iron ore (both brown and 
gray), gravel, sand, silica sand, and asbestos. 
As you can readily see from the list a 
of these minerals are in the criti- 

class at the present time. During World 
War I a great deal of graphite was mined in 
Clay County and operations are in progress 
at present time. Efforts are being 

to expand these operations as we are 
convinced from surveys made that we can 


tant to note that in the event of an all-out 
war our overseas sources of these critical ma- 
terials would doubtless be destroyed. One 
of the most interesting things to me is the 
fact that Coosa County boasts a considerable 
tin deposit and the Bureau of Mines has 
spent quite a bit of money in exploring this 
valuable deposit. So far it has not been 
found in large quantities and doubtless Fed- 
eral aid will be necessary in order to develop 
the deposit to its maximum benefits. The 
same situation is true of manganese ore. 
However, iron ore is being mined at the pres- 
ent time by private sources and is profitable. 

The immediate project which should be 
built in the near future, and in which all of 
us are greatly interested, is the Howell Mill 
Shoals Dam which was authorized by the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of March 2, 1945. 
This project would be located on the Coosa 
River about 106 miles about its mouth and 
about 123 miles from Montgomery, Ala. It 
will be a multi-water resources development 
for navigation, hydro-electric power, flood 
control, and related purposes. The most im- 
portant immediate purpose is the develop- 
ment of power. The proposed dam will have 
& maximum height of 130 feet and a length 
of 11,000 feet. The reservoir which will be 
expanded by the dam will provide a total 
s*orage capacity of well over 2,000,000 acre- 
feet and will require some 130,000 acres of 
land. The project provides for the installa- 
tion of 160,000 kws. of power consisting of 
four units of 40,000 kws. each. The project, 
as now planned, has an estimated cost of 
almost $92,000,000. The power is vitally 
neeried at this time due to the rapid ex- 
pansion of defense plants in this area. 
Fort McClellan is being expanded; it will 
be the new home of the Chemical Warfare 
School, a WAC officers training center, and 
a National Guard training center. The great 
Anniston Ordnance Depot at Bynum, Ala., 
is in the of a huge expansion program 
which will call for additional block of elec- 
tric power. This project should be built 
immediately and it is estimated, when de- 
veloped, it will attract industries overnight. 
The Coosa-Alabama Basin can be the gar- 
den spot of the Southeast as it has every 
element that would insure the health, wel- 
fare, and prosperity of a people who deserve 
the best. Due to low income, a low stand- 
ard of living, lack of soil conservation prac- 
tices, and this section has never 
contributed its full share to the economic 
wealth of this country. We have an ade- 
quate supply of stable labcr, we are blessed 
by the Almighty with a climate that is 
unexcelled in the world, we have an abun- 
dant rainfall throughout the year, and an 
immense supply of rapid growth timber. 
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The challenge is here. We must alert our 
people and excite them to the pcssibilities 
to be found in Alabama. We are not doing 
a@ good job of selling our section to the 
country. I would like at this time to show 
you a pamphlet which came to my desk 
called “Power for Defense.” It shows you 
what the people in the Columbia River Val- 
ley are doing to advertise their section of 
the world. To you, as native Alabamians, 
I hope to make an appeal; that appeal is 
that everyone of you become salesmen for 
Alabama. The South has shown great 
strides in the past 10 years and instead of 
being the Nation’s number one economic 
problem it must become the Nation’s number 
one opportunity. 
“Little, little, can I give thee, 
Alabama, Mother mine; 
But that little—hand, brain, spirit 
All I have and am are thine, 
Take, O .ake the gift and giver, 
Take and serve thyself with me, 
Alabama, Alabama, 
I will aye be true to thee, 
Alabama.” 
—by Julia S. Tutwiler. 


Roads on Which Federal Funds Were 
Spent in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, June 30, 1948, to 
August 31, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter and statement of Hon. Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Commissioner of Public 
Roads, Bureau of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Commerce, dated 
October 5, 1950, dealing with expendi- 
tures of Federal funds for road building 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama, for the period June 30, 1948, 
to August 31, 1950: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BuREAvU oF PuBLIc Rusu 
Washington, October 5, 1950. 
Hon. Cari ELiort, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. EtLiott: In response to your re- 
quest of September 28 for information con- 
cerning Federal-aid highway funds which 
have been spent in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama, we attain, in 
duplicate, a list of all projects which have 
been programed, placed under contract, or 
completed from June 30, 1948, to August 31, 
1°50. 

These lists show the county location of the 
project, project number, route number, 
termini, character of work, total estimated 
cost, Federal funds and length separately 
for the three stages—programed, under con- 
tract or completed, and for the three classes 
of Federal-aid funds—primary, secondary 
and urban funds apportioned under the pro- 
visions of the Federal-aid Highway Acts of 
1944 and 1948. 

We trust this information will serve your 


Very truly yours, 
Tuos. H. MacDonatp, 
Commissioner of Public Roads, 
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Alabama—Seventh Congressional District—Postwar Federal-aid highway projects programed, under contract, or completed since 
June 30, 1948, as of Aug. 31, 1950 


Do.......| F-442 (4).... 
Cullman.....) FI-151 @)..- 


Cullman. ...2] FI-82 (2)... North end FI-151 (3), 2.9 miles north of northern 
city limits of north to southern end 
FI-83 (3) at Morgan County line. 


F-116 (3).... 


ver. 
FG-116 (4) do St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. new 
potion of U 8 78, 1 mile est of 


miton. . 
Approximately 0.5 mile southwest of Cullman 
County line. 
Walker County line, north to State 
route 18 at Marietta. 
End pavement net northern city limits of Oak- |.....do_........-.2----<essesnnecesenens 
north to U 8 78. 


St. Louis & San Francisco crossing 0.5 mile south | Steel and concrete overpass. 
of a point on U 8 78, 2 miles west of Jasper. 


State 3 and | From 5.5 miles north of Jefferson-Blount County | 3 reinforced concrete bridges, grade 
UsH. line north to point 1,3 miles north of Blount | and drain. 


Gi drain, 2-lane bituminous 980. 00 
fice reatment and ¢ bridges Te sam 


Destine 
Pickens...... 


Winston...... 


NF aah nc cevecwctens 
9-108 (0) nccfeccrcecceesisdiid 


OOF 00 in. Ew cctrncb inom 
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Alabama—Seventh Congressional District—Postwar Federal-aid highway 
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programed, under contract, or completed since 


projects 
June 30, 1948, as of Aug. 31, 1951—Continued 
Postwar SEconparY Prosecrs—Continued 
UNDER CONTRACT BUT NOT COMPLETED—continued 


Intersection Federal-aid State 283 at Brilliant 
re to intersection Federal-aid State 287 
at Twin. 

Intersection Federal-aid State 187, approximately 
1,5 miles south of Cordova, south toward Gorgas. 

From a point on Jasper-Nauvoo Road toward 
Gordon Hill to point 0.5 mile west of Prospect. 


Watker....... 
Do...-... 


L. & N. R. R. crossing at Champion. 


Point on U S 11 at Whitney northwest to point 0.13 
mile northwest of Blount-St, Clair County line. 

0.5 = Tiga: of Hayden, southwest to point 
on ; 

Point Mulberry Fork of Warrior River 3 miles east 
of Holly Pond. 

6.7 miles southwest of Winfield, northeast to Mar- 
ion County linc, 1.8 miles southwest of Winfield. 

Point on State route 18 in Berry, south of Tusca- 
loosa County line. 

ran songs Creek approximately 3.5 miles north 


of 

Pavement at west city limits of Hodges, northwest 
5 miles toward Vina. 

I, C. R. R. 3.4 miles northwest of Hodges 

2.6 miles west of seer west to point 3.4 miles 
east of poe line. 

2.6 miles west of etree 
east of Mississippi line. 

Point 0.5 mile northwest of interseetion State 
route 17 in , Northwest to point on 
State route 19, 4.8 miles south of Vernon. 

Intersection State route 18 at Crossville, north 

U's Toot Guein: northeast, 4.3 sates and southeast 

at Guin, n .3 miles and sou \ 
5.1 miles to W infield, 

Intersection U 8 43, 5.1 miles northeast of Hamil- 
ton City, north to Franklin County line. 

Intersection of pavement north of Court House in 
Carrollton north to 2.6 miles, southeast of Me- 


Shan. 
State 70..... --| At Pickensville, east to point on State route 17 in 
Carrollton. 
city limits of Cordova, west to point on Fed- 
eral State 189 near America. 


Point on U 8 78 at Sumiton, northeast to Empire... 


8-289 (2)....| State 31.......| Near west fork of Si River east to intersection 
: with Cheatham 


Winston...... 


The letter follows: 


Total 
estimated 
cost 


Federal 


iv Character of work funds 


Miles 


2lane bituminous surface treatment 
and 2 reinforced bridge culverts, 


Grade, drain, and 2Jane bituminous 
surface treatment. 

Grade, drain and 2?lane bituminous 
surface treatment. 


$20, 760. 00 $10, 380. 00 5. 799 


4, 120. 00 
59, 570. 00 


41, 40. 00 
29, 695. 00 


3. 553 
3.510 


662, 070. 00 


327, 505. 00 24. 746 


Concrete and steel overpass, bitumi- 
nous surface approaches. 

Roadbed topping, base, and bitumi- 
nous surface. 

Grade, drain and ?lane bituminous 
surface and 1 bridge. 

Steel and concrete bridge 

Base and 2-lane bituminous surface_... 


Grade, drain une 2lane bituminous 


$120, 590. 00 
2, 666. 81 
147, 454. 00 
54, 400. 00 
29, 200. 00 
111, 001. 80 
99, 405. 61 
80, 750. 00 


30, 000, 00 
112, 735, 70 


45, 302. 67 
147, 323, 29 


$108, 531. 00 
1, 333. 40 
73, 718. 00 
27, 200. 00 
14, 600, 00 
49, 780. 73 
39, 178. 00 
40, 200. 00 


30, 000. 00 
52, 403. 67 


22, 423. 82 
70, 637, 38 
s 


Base and 2-lane bituminous surface... 


Grade, drain, and 2-lane bituminous 
surface. 


60, 909. 00 
58, 300, 00 
28, 417. 13 
160, 699. 32 


27, 680. 00 
29, 150, 00 
8, 698, 31 
74, 600. 00 


Grade, drain, and 2-lane bituminous 
surface. 

2-lane bituminous surface and 3 bridges. 

2-lane bituminous surface 


Grade, drain and 2lane bituminous 
surface. 


Grade, drain and 2lane bituminous 
surface and bridges. 
Base and 2lane bituminous surface... 


Grade, drain and 2lane bituminous 
surface, 


333, 180. 17 
61, 334. 44 
93, 027. 80 
111, 840, 00 


159, 326. 83 
29, 540. 86 
44, 285. 65 
55, 570. 00 


958, 857. 65 
1, 550, 662. 65 


1, 888, 537.74 
3, 124, 607.74 


post, or station because they are under or- 
ders to be there. They have no prerogatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Sepremper 25, 1951. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have always been an advocate 
of your program and your type of representa- 
tion, however, it seems to me that as a whole, 
the administrative program at the present 
time is discriminating against personnel in 
the Armed Forces. 

We, who are called upon to give the ulti- 


to leave because of unfavorable conditions, 
rent gouging, high prices, or many of the 
other circumstances which may be prevalent. 
We lose most of our rights as citizens when 
we go into the armed services. We are tried 
under different laws, we are on duty 24 hours 
per day, we can’t quit, we can’t change jobs, 
we can barely make any squawks. Who then 
is to protect us other than you and the 
other honorable Members of Congress and 
the President. 

To bring to mind some of the most recent 
losses, I have taken the privilege of listing 
them, although I am well aware that you 
are probably very familiar with them. 

1. Proposed loss of retirem@nt benefits to 
regular members of the Army, 1. e.: Age limit 
65 and no retirement for enlisted men (aver- 
age life expectancy is still 63). 

2. Mandatory post exchange and commis- 
sary prices to show a profit and equal outside 
(private) prices. 

3. Inadequate housing and excessive rents. 

4. Cost of living index has risen 175 per- 
cent, our pay has not increased, but the 





justified in holding 


co SeaDeCy I OH MAME the BE, Neen 


as 
Texas 

. even if in good faith, after the 

Supreme Court has said that the property is 

not theirs? Another question is involved 

which is of the highest political importance. 

It is: To satisfy the greed of gluttonous and 

itself but to our institu- 

will. take more than time to 

to stand before the world not 

Nation defending our time-hon- 

Court, are we to tear it up and cast the shreds 

of paper to any fitful wind which may blow? 

Is there anything to the American political 

ideal, as we have vaunted, when the dollar, 

though it is depreciated, tempts our 
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- Save the Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Save the 
Tidelands,” by Harold L. Ickes. I fur- 


5. Payments of disability 


ther ask unanimous consent that I may 


Members of the Congress wish to raise their 


pay. 


nonfighting memfers of the 

i. e.: civil services, have just recen' 

given an increase, and I understand some 
and those now in effect, 1. e.; 

fits, inadequate housing, and pay. 


fell 
seit 
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its leases to explore for oil or other 
interesting that, although 


The argument for raping the tidelands for 
the advantage of the oil interests is based 
upon a tissue of lies—no other word is apt 
enough to describe the situation. The fact 
is that the Federal Government has fre- 
quently and publicly disclaimed any idea of 
exercising any jurisdiction over the inland 
waterways, to say nothing of claiming title 
to any of them. This is a matter of record 
so clear and explicit that 
ago, on the floor of the Senate felt called 

try again to set the record straight, 

ar as inland waterways are concerned. 

the light-fingered who are out to pick 

the pockets of Uncle Sam of these off-shore 

oil lands do not wish to have the record set 

t. They persist in their defamatory 

untruthful statements to that degree 

one is tempted to suggest the revival of 

the Ananias Club, made famous by the late 

President Theodore Roosevelt, so that all of 

the irresponsible gentry who keep repeating 

what they must know to be a lie, can become 

honorary members. 
INLAND WATERWAYS ARE NOT IN DANGER 
OF SEIZURE 


There is a conclusive counter to this 
“Goebbelism” to the effect that inland water- 
ways are in danger of seizure by the Federal 
Government under the doctrine of the tide- 
lands decisions. Representative MANSFIELD 
offered ah amendment to assure this when 
the Walter bill was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This amendment was over- 
whelmingly defeated by Representatives who 
at the same time, bitterly complained that 
the waterways of their States were endan- 
gered. Moreover, the administration has 
caused bills to the same effect to be intro- 
duced during the last several Congresses. 
These have been defeated when they would 
have been passed overwhelmingly if sup- 
ported by the Senators and Representatives 
who are so willing to serve the oil interests. 
Nor were they supported by the lobbying 
State attorneys general, who either do not 
know what the law is or are willing to mis- 
represent it, for purposes that will not bear 
the light of day. 

The fact is that the oil interests and the 
unlawyerlike State attorneys general, whose 
unprofessional conduct would have been in- 
vestigated long ago by the American Bar 
Association if it had been doing its duty, 
do not want any bill to pass that would be 
declaratory of title in the States to their 
inland waterways. Despite their profession- 
al deviation, they must know that such a law 
is unnecessary, but the dead horse “danger to 
the inland waterways” gives them something 
to flagellate in order to befuddle the people 


need money to repair old and buy new 
equipment; we need to maintain our school 
buildings and add substantially to what we 
now have; we need higher pay to hold onto 
the teachers who are leaving the schools by 
the thousands as well as to attract new 
teachers. All of these things we need if we 
are to provide the rapidly growing army of 
children of school age with education, lack- 
ing which we can hardly expect them to 
qualify for useful citizenship. And yet a 
disgracefully large number of the Members 
of Congress would deny the children of 
America the educational opportunities to 
which they are entitled by handing over to 
the Standard Oil and other interests lands 
that are estimated to be «vorth literally hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. 

This new national domain constitutes the 
greatest source of possible new national in- 
come since the Louisiana Purchase. If 
wisely and prudently administered it is 
capable of supplying substantial financial 
support to. the schools for many years to 
come. We must either allow our schools to 
deteriorate further, add to our already vexa- 
tious burden of taxation, or use the revenues 
from this oi] that belongs to the Nation if 
we are even to attempt to educate our 
children for an intelligent citizenship. Yet 
it is apparently the intention of such men as 
Representative WaLTER and to turn 
this enormous national wealth over to 
greedy oil interests while adjuring the edu- 
cation that used to be the richest herit- 
age of our children “to go hang.” When 
the story of this brazen betrayal by a Con- 
gress that is supposed to represent the people 
against the avaricious comes to be written, 
those who would pick the pockets of the 
people in order to gratify the cupidity of the 
oil aristocracy will richly earn their page of 
infamy. 


Labor’s Black List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 19, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months it seemed likely that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor might be modi- 
fying its original views on the major 
issues before the Nation in the light of 
current world events. Unfortunately, 
this possibility has been largely dispelled 
by the convention of the A. F. of L. at 
San Francisco, where 19 Senators, 6 
Democrats and 13 Republicans, were 
named as targets for 1952. 

The sole criterion upon which this de- 
cision was based was the stand of these 
men on the Taft-Hartley Act which 
many people believed had been removed 
from public debate by its frequent use 
by the President himself and by the over- 
whelming vote received by Senator Tart 
in his reelection last year to the Senate. 
With the world standing on the brink of 
possible chaos in a third world war, with 
the national economy pushed to the limit 
by the demands of military preparedness 
and our domestic expansion, the test of 
political expediency adopted by the AFL 
seems narrow in the extreme. 

Many Senators and Representatives 
are still friendly to labor, even though 
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A Survey of United States Foreign-Aid 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, a democ- 
racy depends for its successful function- 
ing upon an informed citizenry. The 
increasing scope of the activities of our 
Government makes it difficult for all of 
us to keep as well-informed as we need 
to be in order to arrive at sound judg- 
ments, and I believe this is particularly 
true in the field of foreign relations. In 
order to bring one phase of our foreign 
relations into c focus, I requested our 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to prepare a survey of 
our foreign-aid programs. I explained 
that I wanted the survey to be free from 
technical terms in order to aid our citi- 
zens in quickly grasping the fundamen- 
tal aspects of the various programs. 

The survey prepared by Ellen C. Col- 
lier is of such quality that I feel it should 
be widely disseminated, and I, therefore, 
include it in our Recorp at this point: 


A Survey or Unrrep States Foreicn AIp 
PROGRAMS 


(By Ellen C. Collier, Foreign Affairs Section, 
the Library of Congress) 

“Truman doctrine,” “Marshall plan,” 
“ECA,” “MDAP,” “point 4”—these terms ap- 
pear constantly in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. They are keys to understanding the 
United States foreign-aid programs, which 
are such a large and important part of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Various types of foreign aid have been car- 
ried on by the United States since the Sec- 
ond World War. In order to help its allies 
during that war, the United States provided 
them with defense aid through lend-lease. 
After the end of the conflict the United 
States continued its aid to the homeless and 
hungry victims of war by contributing to 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief ond Rehabil- 
itation Administration), through GARIOA 
(Government and Relief in Occupied Areas), 
post-UNRRA relief, an interim-aid program, 
a loan to Great Britain and the sale of sur- 
plus property at a fraction of its cost. 

These programs had a triple purpd%e: (1) 
To help win the war, (2) to give help where 
it was needed for humanitarian reasons, and 
(3) to achieve a peaceful world by prevent- 
ing the unrest of starvatior and misery 
which leads to dictators and war. 

More than $30,000,000,000 had been appro- 
priated for the wartime program, and more 
than $12,000,000,000 for the immediate post- 
war relief projects. 

The following is a summary of the prin- 
cipal foreign-aid programs which are now in 
operation. It does not include the programs 
mentioned above because they have been 
largely terminated. Similarly it excludes 
some minor foreign-aid programs carried on 
by international agencies of which the United 
States is a member. In some of these pro- 
grams, such as the IRO (International Refu- 
gee Orgenization) and UNICEF (United Na- 
tions International Childrens Emergency 
Pund) the United States is the largest con- 
tributor. This summary is limited to the 
principal foreign-aid programs being ad- 
ministered by the United States at the pres- 
ent time. 

(a) Aid to Greece and Turkey (the Tru- 
man doctrine): A grave foreign-policy crisis 
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faced the United States in early 1947 when 
the British Government announced that it 
was financially unable to keep its troops in 
Greece. These troops had been there since 
the end of World War II at the request of 
the Greek Government. The British also 
planned to end their economic aid to Turkey, 
Both Greece and Turkey thought that the 
withdrawal of British support would have 
dangerous consequences for their security. 

At that time, an armed insurrection was 
being carried on in Greece by Communist- 
led guerrillas, Since these guerrillas were 
by neighboring 
they threatened the 
independence as well as the stability of the 
Greek Republic. The Athens ent 
therefore appealed to the United States for 
assistance, 

At the same time the U. S. 8. R. was de- 
manding a share in the control of the 
Turkish-owned Dardanelles, the strategic 





campaign 
ment, Turkey, 


like Greece, requested United States aid be- 
cause it did not have the arms necessary for 
adequate protection against the threat of 
Soviet aggression. 


In view of these facts the President of the 
United States on March 12, 1947, requested 
the Congress to extend military and economic 
aid to these two strategically-located coun- 
tries. He said that one of the main ob- 
jectives of the United States foreign policy 
was to create conditions in which each na- 
tion could “work out a way of life free from 
coercion.” But this objective, President 
Truman continued, could not be realized 
“unless we are willing to help free peoples 
to maintain their free institutions and their 
national integrity against aggressive move- 
ments that seek to impose upon them totali- 
This is no more than a frank 
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Sixteen nations, Austria, , Den- 
mark, Prance, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 


operation to coordinate thetr recovery efforts. 

The Communiet satellite countries of east- 
ern Europe were forbidden by the Kremlin 
from participating in this project. 

The Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 was 
then passed by Congress in April 1948, This 
act authorized economic aid to the 16 Buro- 
pean states plus their dependent areas and 

_ for Western Germany and Trieste (aid to 
China was also provided by the same legts- 
lation) under a 4-year program to be adm.” - 
istered by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. (ECA). Bleven billion dollars have 
since been appropriated to carry out this 
recovery plan. 
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means to apply modern methods to their 
work. In his inaugural address of January 
1949, President Truman proposed to give to 
underdeveloped areas the benefit «1 

and experi- 
ence. (This proposal was the fourth point in 
an over-all foreign policy program—hence 
tho popular title is the point 4 program.) 
Ir the peoples in underdeveloped areas, the 
President said, did not share in the achieve- 
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ment projects, including of 
hy¢roelectric power and minerals 
such as copper, lead, sulfur, pyrites, and 
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by the State Department. 

Emergency food aid to India: Floods, 
ake, drought, and locusts in 1950 left 
India threatened with a serious famine. The 
Indian Government, as a result, appealed to 


is 
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After 1948 economic aid was given 
to Greece and Turkey through the 
Economic ration Administra- 
tion, After 1949 military assistance 
was included in the mutual defense 
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the United States in December 1950, for 
2,000,000 tons of grain to prevent the famine 
from 


provided on easy credit terms under a law 
approved in June 1951; this grain constitutes 
two-thirds of all the food which India is 
buying abroad to meet the emergency. The 
loan is being administered by the ECA. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 provides 
for continuing the foreign-aid programs de- 
scribed above. 

The program has one stated purpose— 
preservation of the security of the United 
States within the security of the free world. 
For this “Mutual Security Program,” which 
the new integrated foreign-aid program will 
be called, Congress has appropriated $7,328,- 
903,976 for the fiscal year 1951-52. These 
funds will be divided between military aid 
($5,788,502,457) and economic aid ($1,540,- 
401,619). The mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram will be continued out of the military 
funds, while the European recovery program 
and the point 4 program will be financed 
with the economic-aid funds. Greek-Turkish 
aid and far eastern aid will be continued with 
funds from both categories. 

In proposing the program to Congress, 
President Truman said “The dollars spent 
under the mutual security program will build 
more strength in support of our security than 


Table of principal foreign-aid programs of the United States 





Basic authorizing legislation 














Date 
approved 


Amount 
authorized 







75 | May 22, 1947 
472 | Apr. 3, 1948 


$400, 000, 000 
275, 000, 000 


tence 
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we could build at home with the same ex- 


penditure of funds * * * the amounts, 
the areas, and the purposes of 
the aid have all been chosen in order to bring 
about the greatest possible increase in the 
security of the United Stater and the whole 
free world.” The Soviet threat, he explained, 
was world-wide, total, and of indefinite dura- 
tion. The mutual security program was de- 
signed to meet such a threat with the ulti- 
mate goal being that the Soviet Union would 
not dare to attack at the present time and 
eventually that the rulers of the Soviet Union 
would be forced by international pressures 
and their own people, rather than by armed 
conflict, to abandon their policy of aggres- 
sion. 

The funds will be allocated on an area 
basis. Europe will receive $5,940,852,457, the 
Middle East $556,250,000, Asia $772,405,866, 
and the Americas $59,395,653. 

Supervision of the administration of aid 
programs will be vested in a new Mutual 
Security Agency, which will take over the 
functions of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Operation of the military aid 
program will be through the Defense De- 
partment. The point 4 program will con- 
tinue under the State Denartment. The 
Director of the Mutual Security Agency, who 
will supervise all the programs, will be re- 
sponsible directly to the President. 


Appropriation act 
Administering agency 





Amount 
appropriated 







approved 





July 30, 1947 
June 28, 1948 
Oct. 6, 1049 





$400, 000, 000 
225, 000, 000 


Department of State. 
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Countries, m, operation ¢ he De 
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+ xteoded avait o ‘ton under Pubic Law 708, 

’ President to u not more than 3 percent of funds appropriated for ERP under Public Law 759, 

‘ authorized. 

‘ previously appropriated. 

Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce, Supplement to Foreign Transactions of the U, 8. Government, Major Legislation 1940-50, 
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Thursday, October 4, 1951 
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,000 acres, of which 35,000,000 
In matters 


completed in the 

plete conservation farm plans had been 
worked out in the Southeastern States b 
900,000 acres of strip cropping, 

11,000,000 acres of conservation 
woodland management and about 375,000 
I won’t bother you with figures and other 
details on the different practices, crops, etc. 
that are involved in this soil and water-sav- 
ing work, although I do hope that all of you 
who have not done so already will take the 
ing the 35 through- 

country whose game and fish com- 
affected. Because the decision remains 
interests themselves present to 

the farmers a practical program that will in 


opportunity to familiarize yourselves with 


In the 12 Southeastern States alone, there 
States as a whole and throughout the Nation. 
Our July 1 records showed more than 120,- 
000,000 acres of detailed conservation sur- 
veys (land inventory) 
000,000 acres of farm land in these States. 
Among the wildlife-benefiting conservation 
measures going to make up this land 
life strips, and wet land improvement for 
acres of tree planting, and 75,576 farm ponds 
these operations in your own States, through 
your State Soil Conservation Committee or 
our service's State office. Better still, get cout 
into these soil conservation districts as often 
as you can and see what's going on in them. 
As I said earlier, I understand all of the 
need to go into further detail southeast States are amo 
ward the common soil and water and wildlife 
conservation goal are many. There is plenty 
of need for all that we can do together, 
whee important migratory waterfowl habi- 
some way compensate them for utilizing 
are in command of the situation and there- 
fore should be held responsible for all that 


built. 


treatment in these 12 States I might men- 
nearly half a million acres of wildlife area 
improvement, including field borders, wild- 


Southeastern States, principally on the 164,- 
tion these: 


progress that has been made in this accom- 


with needed control and beneficial meas- 
a pena Sn.cunee a plishment likewise is noteworthy, in these 


being done—the actual conservation sur- 


farms in this Southeastern area. But, of 
a severe effect on bird life in veying, planning, and treatment of the land 


cluding 87 percent of the land (283,413,992 
acres had been treated. 
thetr land as waterfowl! habitat. 


our good 
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Short, 


excessive cutting of forests in 


Biological Laboratory, is 


and variety of wild game, 
virtually wiped out as the farms in the United States. 
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a ee the drying up of 
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have seen the same sort of thing 

the game and fsh that 

Stim forests, meadows, and 

back in the days of George Wash- 

; and, for the Nation as a 

whole, oyster production has dropped 50 per- 
Joe 


the mountainous areas have been 
oe overgrazing, and improper acres) and 87 percent (1,911,997) of the 


means; we must credit a very Meanwhile, more than a third of a million 


localities entirely to guns and 
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im 50 years. Dr. R. V. Truitt, founder 


Soil erosion also is an enemy of the fishing 
igh eater business. Back in 1880, the 


Chesapeake Bay, for example, produced 13,- 
000,000 bushels of oysters, but the annual 
harvest today has shrunk to only about 3,- 
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in which it is made available 
owner or operator, comprise one 
important problems facing the wildlife 
fession today. 
In all events it is only through a coordi- 
nated land-use plan, based on a careful study 
requirements, 


farm 


wildlife habitats. The Soil Conservation 


Service is committed to continue doing 
Se eaeetieniaen 


enlist the cooperation of such groups. 

I have already referred to the way in which 
wildlife interests for their part, including 
sportsmen’s groups, State fish and game de- 
partments, and the rest, are backing up their 
support of soil and water conservation with 
physical assistance. That is most important, 
for the job has only been well begun. In 
order to finish it, and in time, it is going 
take the continued and untiring teamwork 


experience that effective soil and water con- 
servation is profitable and satisfying all along 
the line. It hardly could be otherwise for 
anything so much in the public interest. 
With this continued dedication of a joint 

safe- 


resources, I am more confident than I have 
ever been before that we are going to do the 
job—do it right, and do it in time. 


And just last week I had a similar experi- 
ence in Wisconsin. And not to overlook a 


September 30, 1951, entitled “Batter’s 
Best Friend.” It tells the story of those 
who work on baseballs in the A. G. Spald- 
ing Co. in Chicopee, Mass., which is lo- 
cated in my district, 

I have been through the plant and 
have seen the operation described. I 
think all Members would enjoy reading 
the article. 


The Republican Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a statement from the Washing- 
ton State Federation of Women’s Re- 


a mighty good case for the Republican 
Party and I am proud that this state- 
ment outlinmg the achievements and 
the principles of one of our great Amer- 
political parties originated in my 
own State of Washington. 
The statement follows: 
You Ask Me War My Party Is 


My party is the only one to champion the 


by the Senate of the United States. 

My party believes that the Congress of the 
United States and not the President should 
declare war. 


THESE ARE THINGS MY PARTY IS AND THINGS 
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Tur Wuire Hovss, 
Washington, August 15, 1951, 
, M. Davi Weiss, 
Chairman, National Jewish Youth Con- 


ference, 
National Jewish Welfare Board, 
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those individuals seeking 
tion in and identification with the State of 
The Conference also adopted a resolution 
thanking the JWB for its 
urging JWB’s “continued sponsorship, inter- 
est, and assistance in the future.” 
Other resolutions urged: The United States 
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mining policies but they must have a share 
in the actual planning and the carrying out 
of those 

He called attention to the necessity for 
Hving by the ethical principles of Judaism 
and told the delegates that “it is one of the 
essential tasks of youth movements such as 
the National Jewish Youth Conference to 
provide the educational and leadership chan- 
nels to make it impossible for American 
youth to be detoured into subversive activi- 
ties.” 

The delegates heard Dr. Israel Knox, as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at New York 
University, assert that “Culture is rooted in 
the lives and experiences of individuals and 
groups. Therefore, we Jews who live in 
America must develop a Jewish culture 
which is indigenous to America.” 

PROM PATE TO PAITH 


Professor Knox told the delegates that 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIc/sN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 1, 1951, issue of the New York 
Times there appeared a two-page adver- 
tisement of the Ford Motor Co. As the 
advertising men would say, it was a real 
eye catcher. The left-hand page was a 
mammoth photograph of a portion of 
Connecticut’s scenic Merritt Parkway, 

the right-hand page, above a 
smaller photograph, was a message from 
the Ford Motor Co., which deserves the 
atttention of this House. 

To the Ford Motor Co., and indeed to 
every thinking American who realizes 
the revolutionary part which the auto- 
motive industry has played in our na- 

development, “the American 
road is paved with hope.” To meas- 
ure the achievements of America in 1951 
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out, that “tomorrow’s works will dwarf 
our own.” 

I commend this advertisement to the 
reading of every Member of this House, 
and I salute the Ford Motor Co. for the 
truly American spirit it expresses. 

The article follows: 

Once Ir Was 2,151 Mites Lonc—Now Ir Runs 
For 2,322,000 Mites 


In the good old days, when Henry Ford 


your first drive was unforgettable. 

You put on your cap, goggles, gauntlets, 
leather driving coat and leggings; your nerv- 
ous sweetheart donned her snug ankle- 
length duster, and wound around her head 
a fringed silk auto scarf, 90 inches long. 


every four families own an automobile, Ford 
alone has built more than 35,000,000 cars. 


changed all the world’s ways of living and 
thinking. 

Persons, things, and places in the Nation 
depend on auto wheels. The wheels roll on 
endlessly, always moving, always forward— 
and always lengthening the American road. 
On that road, the Nation is steadily traveling 
beyond the troubles of this century, con- 
stantly heading toward finer tomorrows. The 
American road is paved with hope. The 
years ahead shine with the achievements 
that are now only dreams—for tomorrow's 
works will dwarf our own. 

At Ford Motor Co., we have faith in the 
American road. We believe that America 
can keep traveling on it toward an even 
better life for all. We intend to keep con- 
tributing to the bright promise of that 
future. 

Forp Motor Co. 


Public Retirement System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I placed in the Appendix of the 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a report on pen- 
sion plans in private industry. 
Continuing my interest in the subject 


After analyzing the reports on pension 
plans in private industry and public re- 
tirement systems one can readily under- 
stand the immediate need of an over-all 
study by Congress of the pension 
question. 

The report on public retirement sys- 
tems follows: 


Pusiic RETIREMENT SysTEMs 


Public retirement systems in the United 
States range from the informal pension ar- 
rangements covering a few public servants 
in small communities to the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system (OASI) 
of social security which currently covers 
around 40,600,000 jobs and has been called 
the largest insurance in the world. 


insurance for most of the working popula- 
tion.* 

As was the case with private retirement 
plans, the patterns of coverage and benefits 
are diffuse largely because the first public 
retirement systems were established by scat- 
tered employee units and were usually tai- 
lor-made to cover special conditions and 
requirements. The trend has been toward 
standardization, consolidation, more com- 
prehensive protection, and broadened cover- 
age. At the present time new plans are 
being developed rapidly at State and mu- 
nicipal levels especially as retirement pro- 
grams are being accepted as an important 
incentive toward good public administration. 
One result of this rapid development is the 
fact that up-to-date data on public retire- 
ment systems at the State and local levels is 
not available. Over-all data assembled for 
1946 is, for example, now far from being in- 
clusive, and can, therefore, be used only to 
suggest trends rather than to present a com- 
prehensive picture.” ; 


——— 


For the purposes of this study, Govern: 
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I, TOTAL CURRENT COVERAGE AND YF INEFICIARIES 

Major Federal systems: The Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system (OASI) 
is expected to cover itely 4 out of 5 
(45,000,000 out of 60,000,000) jobs when the 
1950 amendments become fully effective. 
But since approximately 3 out of 5 of these 
jobs are in industrial or commercial estab- 
lishments many of the workers so covered 
are also protected by private pension sys- 
tems. Public employees, on the other hand, 
have not been eligible for OSAI coverage and 
are subject entirely to the provisions of the 
various public retirement systems while they 
are performing government jobs. In Jan- 
uary 1951, a total of 6,487,000 persons had 
government jobs of which 2,204,000 were 
in Federal civilian employment, and 4,263,- 
000 were under the auspices of State and 
local units (2,535,000 nonschool, and 1,747,- 
000 school). 

The railroad retirement system provides 
coverage for approximately 2,050,000 employ- 
ees of the Nation’s railroads. The civil-serv- 
ice retirement system provides for most 
civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and coverage is practically complete 
for the 2,200,000 persons so employed—espe- 
cially since the 1950 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act made the small group of 
Federal employees hitherto lacking retire- 
ment protection eligible for OASI. 

State and local systems: Estimates as to 
the coverage for employees of State and local 
governments vary widely. For example, a 
total taken from tables showing total State 
coverage as of July 1, 1946, is 632,755. A 
somewhat more recent compilation, which 

from 1946 


therefore, eligible for coverage under OASI 
through voluntary arrangements.’ 

Number of current beneficiaries in public 
retirement programs: 
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modified by “social” considerations which 
to furnish floor of security in 
old age for the whole population of the 
country. Our system of veterans’ 
of course, has practically no resemblance to 
a retirement system in the accepted sense. 
The Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
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At age 65, half of worker’s benefit............ 


Half of worker’s 
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of legislation setting up special retirement 
systems for small groups of employees en- 


The Railroad Retirement Act, originally 
enacted in 1935 and substantially broadened 
in 1987 and 1946, created an insurance fund 
to provide pensions and annuities for aged 
and disabled railroad employees. The sys- 
tem gives coverage to employees of railroad 
industry of the United States as a functional 


dustry, and employees of national railway 
labor organizations and employee repre- 
sentatives. 

The following comparison of these three 
major Federal retirement programs suggests 
the types of protection which are offered: 


Civil-service retirement system 


After 5 years of service workers may, on with- 
draw from civil service, either 
refund o. contributions with interest or be 
age 
After over 20 years of service, eligible for an- 
nu.ty at age 62 but no refunds available, 


Age 62 with 10 , -ars of service; permissible at 
age 60 with 30 of service; compulsory 
5 years of service. 
6 it of total wages by employees; the 
vernment’s contribu’ made by an- 
nual appropriation. 


a nomen: 


At age 60, half of worker’s benefit if worker 
oe a reduced annuity for this purpose, 


one. 
At age 60, half of worker’s annuity if caring for 
their child under 18, " 


-| Least of (1) 25 percent of worker’s benefit 
(2) $360, or (3) ammount obtained by dividmg 
ing $000 by the number of surviving 

children. 


Payable after 5 years of Covernment service. 


. to 28, 1948. 
* Act of July 21, 1949, Public Law 180, Sist 


Cong. 
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rapid and today every State operates at least 
one retirement program and most States 
operate more than one. The latest 
compilation of State retirement systems was 
made by the United States Bureau of the 
Census in 1941, and showed 117 State-admin- 
almost 


pated as part of 1950 census statistics will 
show that the number of persons so covered 
will have more than doubled.” 

In recent years the tendency has been to- 
ward State-wide plans for all the public em- 
ployees within the State, including the em- 
ployees of all its political subdivisions. By 
the end of 1949, 33 States had provided a 
State-wide system which provided for gen- 
eral employees of local governments. In 
some States the same system provides for all 
eligible classes of employees, while in others 
two or three systems operate on a State-wide 
basis. Various plans are used for the inclu- 
sion of municipalities, the prevailing pattern 
being voluntary participation by action of 
the governing body of the municipality. In 
Ohio, however, participation for all but 
specifically excepted municipalities and oc- 
cupations is mandatory. Nevada and Colo- 
rado include local units unless they elect out 
within a certain period. Illinois places the 
option with the employees by requiring that 
a petition be signed by a specified number of 
the prospective beneficiaries and, if a speci- 
fied number so elects, the voters of the mu- 
nicipality must also give their approval 
before coverage is completed. Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania provide for participation 
either by action of the appropriate legisla- 
tive body or by a referendum among the 
electorate. 

State-wide plans in existence at the end 
of 1949 can be divided into six general groups. 
Listed to show the effected States, with the 
date of each plan’s origin shown in paren- 
theses, they are as follows: * 

1, Six States had a single State system for 
teachers, State employees, and general local 
government employees as follows: Colorado 
(1931), Iowa (1945), Maine (1942), Oregon 
(1945), South Carolina (1945), and Virginia 
(1942), 

2. Eighteen States had a single State sys- 
tem covering State and general local govern- 
ment employees as follows: Alabama (1945), 
Arizona (1948), California (1931), Georgia 
(1949), Indiana (1045), Maryland (1941), 
Montana (1945), Nevada (1947), New Jersey 
(1922), New Hampshire (1945), New Mexico 
(1947), New York (1920), North Dakota 
(1947), Ohio (1945), Tennessee (1947), Utah 
(1947), Washington (1947), and Wisconsin 
(1943). 


= Bureau of the Census, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce, Retirement Systems for State 
and Local Government Employees, 1941. 
Special study No. 17, Washington, D. C., 1943, 
pp. 11, 82. 

“A similar study is now in the planning 
stage with the prospect that questionnaires 
will be sent out to appropriate units in the 
spring of 1952, and final reports will be avail- 
able sometime in 1953. 

“The 15 States without such plans were 
*Arkansas, Delaware, *Idaho, Kansas, *Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, * Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, *Utah, *West Virginia, and 
The 6 starred States are among the 12 which 


under OASI since September 1950, when such 
coverage became available. 

™ Based on a memorandum of June 20, 
1950, by Weltha Van Eenam, Office of the 


Actuary, Social Security Say gut 
x 


8. Three States had a single system cover- 
ing State and teachers, as follows: 


employees 
Delaware (1945), North Carolina (1941), and 
Rhode 1936). 


(1947). 
ployees only, and the Nebraska plan covers 
raunicipal employees only. 

5. Eleven States had separate systems for 
State employees, as follows: Connecticut 
(1939), Florida (1945), Illinois (1943), Loui- 
siana (1946), Massachusetts (1911), Michi- 
gan (1943), Minnesota (1929), Pennsylvania 
(1924), Texas (1947), Vermont (1943), and 
Wyoming (1949). 

6. Thirty-nine States had separate systems 
for teachers. The nine States not having 
separate systems for teachers are listed in 
(1) and (3) above. 

As has been noted, the employees of State 
and local governments, including publicly 
supported educaticnal institutions, became 
eligibie for coverage under OASI under the 
1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act, but only if they are in positions not in- 
cluded under existing retirement systems es- 
tablished by States or their political subdivi- 
sions.” The sentence defining retirement 
systems in the act reads: “The term ‘retire- 
ment system’ means a pension, annuity, re- 
tirement, or similar fund or system estab- 
lished by a State or by a political subdivision 
thereof,” and the amount of coverage which 
will become available thus depends upon 
the interpretation of this sentence. Pres- 
ent indications are that a strict construction 
will be placed upon the intent of this legis- 
lation, and OASI coverage will be largely 
limited to otherwise uncovered public em- 
ployees.” 


* The House bill had provided for volun- 
tary coverage of employees already covered 
by State and local systems, provided that 
two-thirds of the employees elected to be 
covered under OASI as well as under the 
State systems. In the Senate, however, this 
version was modified and coverage was lim- 
ited to employees who lacked any coverage. 

* An example of the type of problem thus 


tracts directly to participating faculty mem- 
bers and has no contractual relationship 
with the employing institutions whose only 
function is to remit premium payments. 
State and municipal institutions have used 
a number of methods for enrolling faculty 
members in the TIAA system. Sometimes a 

State university has a considerable degree of 
autonomy, in other cases enabling legisla- 
tion has been required before the institu- 
tion could participate; in still others, the 
institution makes no contributions of its 
own but only has required its participating 
faculty members to contribute a percentage 
of their . The argument has been 
made that TIAA is in itself a system rather 
than merely a agency for a number 
of self-contained retirement plans, especially 


members insured under 
TIAA should, cnt, terete, be eigsbie tok CART 
coverage, and that exclusive factors apply 
only where a has an established 
system for ae ee ae 
retirement benefits. But the 

that all TEAK plans th State and loon) unite 
will be excluded. 


t 
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ty 
“* As of August 1951, 17 States 
had effected such agreements and 6 other 
States were negotiating for such coverage. 
States which had completed agreements 
were: Okiahoma (December 14, 1950), Idaho 
(December 28, 1950), Arkansas (February 5, 
1951), West Virginia (February 26, 1951), 
California (March 9, 1951), Utah (April 2, 
1951), Kentucky (April 27, 1951), Wiscon- 
sin (June 13, 1951), Nebraska (June 20, 
1951). Arizona (June 29, 1951), Alabama 
Fe A 2, 1951), Missouri (July 11, 1951), 
orth Carolina (July 13, 1951), Kansas (July 
os 1951), South Dakota (July 24, 1951), 
Washington (July 31, 1951), and Tennessee 
(August 13, 1951). No figures are as yet 
available as to the exact number of employ- 
ees who have obtained coverage by this 
method. 

Most of the State retirement programs are 
on a joint contributory basis, and in the 
majority of the programs employer contri- 
butions are equal to those of the employee. 
Two principal methods are used to determine 
the amount of the employee contributions: 
(1) employees, regardless of their age on 
entering the system, contribute a specified 
percentage of their salary through payroll 
deduction, and (2) employees contribute 


pereentage 

contributions was eae percent of salary for 
the 26 plans which specified a percentage. 
The other contribution rates were less than 
5 percent. In five plans the rates varied with 
age, occupation, or length of service, and 
four had different rates for men and women. 
Ten named 70 as the age for compulsory re- 
tirement, seven called for compulsory re- 
tirement at 65, five place it at age 60, and 
another five made no provision for compul- 
sory retirement at any age.” 

The types of benefits show a degree of sim- 
ilarity, and a majority of the State programs 
provided disability and death benefits as well 
as retirement payments. Most disability 
benefits are geared to the amount of service 
and the salary earned and usually no limit 
is placed upon the length of time during 
which such payments can be made. The 
amount of the retirement benefits varies 
more widely, especially as it is influenced by 
prevailing wages within the different States. 
Usually the retirement benefit consists of 
an annuity based on the employee's contri- 
bution, plus a pension paid by the State and 
computed according to the employee’s sal- 
ary. Fifteen of the 32 plans studied by the 


survivors, but usually they were optional and 
depended upon reduced benefits for the an- 
nuitant during his or her lifetime.” In gen- 
eral, it may be said that State retirement 
plans are not as fully protective of survivors 
and dependents as is the OASI system, but 


%* For a description of the 


‘Social Security and a Kentucky Retirement 
Pian,” Information Bulletin No. 6, Legisla- 
tive Research Commission, Commonwealth 
of Kentucky (Frankfort, Ky., 1951). For 
States which already had rather complete 





basis; 


an equitable and financially sound 
promote continuity of coverage for employees 


annuity is, however, 
losophy of a contributory 


The most marked development in recent 
years has been the expansion of State-wide 
plans which make it possible for small local 
governments to protect their employees on 

ite; make for standardization of rates of 
benefit, amounts of contribution and quali- 
fying conditions; and relieve small units of 

Perhaps the most serious problem which 
has arisen with the development of formal 
plans grows out of inflation. Proposals to in- 
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effect of limiting the vested rights growing 
retirement plan and now constitutes a stand- 
crease pensions of retired employees because 
of increases in the cost of living clearly affect 
the stability of a plan’s financial structure. 
Some systems have made voluntary increases 


an 4rd provision. 


in public systems has persisted in spite of 
the fact that emphasis upon full-funded or 
full-reserve methods is less essential than 
san ean with private plans for the reason that gov- 
any earenenr ernments have a perpetual life. On the other 
to constitutional limitations which have the 
transferring from one unit to another within 
the responsibility and expense of creating 

and maintaining a separate organization. 


from basic to the phil 
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ioupa Gatien hand, government plans are usually subject 
duis Gi etetoe. 
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the survivors of deceased 
the purpose of 
ee te ae 
eagyredgre« 
money, ranging from #70 
a@ year 


of $1.25 for each year of services (Des 

Motnen Towa) The present average retire- 
t boards separately established 

that purpose are the administrative 
eee et ee eat teen tenet onan 
existing in six States and three local plans.” 


and @ local systems a minimum applies 
ment allowance paid to retired teachers is 


the total allowance, ranging from a high 
oy (New Mexico and Pennsylvania) to 
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annuation, disability, and death, Currently and their long-term cost implications. 


there is increasing emphasis upon the in. 


broadened to include payments for super- sions, their 
clusion of more adequate provisions for de- 


pendents. The practice of relating benefits 
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Post Mortems Cannot Raise the Dead 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


means of formal and compulsory contribu- 


to compensation during working years by 
tions and established benefit formulas has 


(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 
funds), South Carolina The autopsy on our China policy being 
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their place, and it is not important to us 
to pass judgment on them as individuals. 


little partisan post mortem we are 
now will throw no light o 
en our decisions 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, before the 
Watershed development conference 
Charleston, W. Va., October 19, 1950: 
‘Prue WaTersHep APPROACH TO SOIL aND WATER 

CONSERVATION 


I am glad to take part in this watershed- 


from military aggression, but let's never for- 
get that without an adequate supply of vari- 
ous resources, particularly productive land, 
we will not be able to defend ourselves. Our 


gPeee3 
au 


participation in its solution by industrial 
and ail other groups in our society will be 
helpful, even indispensable. 
LAND AND WATIR PROBLEMS EVERYBODY'S 
CONCERN 


I realize that there doubtless are those 
who still think—if they think about the 
matter at all—that the management of farm 
and pasture lands and our wood lands is 
wholly the concern of those who own or 
occupy such lands, and that only these own- 
ers and occupiers have to suffer for the mis- 
management of land, economically or other- 
wise. For too recent years, 
in fact—our public followed such 
&@ pattern very generally. And it is quite 
understandable how the public has been slow 
in visualizing this new plan of concerted 
attack against such matters of public con- 
cern as soil erosion, siltation, and floods 
which are inseparably tied in with the im- 
poverishment of the land and water 
pollution. 

Damaged agricultural land and pollution 
of our water take heavy toll of municipal, 
industrial, agricultural, and other urban 
property. Happily, we now are tackling this 
problem in our flood-control work at the 
very beginning—at the upper ends of the 
small tributary streams where silt and flood- 
waters start on their destructive journey 
down to the trunk stream and the ocean. 
For some time we have been successfully at- 
tacking the erosion problem everywhere— 
from the highest lyjng fields on down to the 
lowest fields. 

One of the best assurances that we are 
going to succeed in alleviating the flood 
and pollution problems is to be found in the 
initiative taken in that direction by such 


capability and need. This is a basic tenet of 
modern soil conservation. Profitable indus- 
tries and thriving municipalities, and the 
health and welfare of all the people depend 
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Thursday, October 4, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
before the Watershed Development Con- 
under the Flood Control Act of December 
22, 1944—of which the Potomac River drain- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
ference, Charleston, W. Va., October 19, 


soil conservation program. They lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 


we terraced their farmlands and are till- 


this program, cooperating with the Army 
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(planned, completed, and to be 
done), certain flood control and water con- 
servation measures are needed to complete 
the conservation program in this area. Many 
of these measures are being planned and in- 
stalled under the flood control operations 
carried out by the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Forest Service under the authority 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944. Such meas- 
ures include upstream floodwater and sedi- 
ment detention structures and debris basins, 
streambank protection works, and related 
measures.” 

INCREASED INTEREST IN STREAM POLLUTION 

This matter of stream pollution, as you 
know, is receiving particularly active atten- 
tion at this time; and I am glad to 
note that silt is being recognized as a seri- 
ous pollutant, originating in accelerated soil 
erosion. When we control soil erosion on 
the watershed, we thereby diminish the silt 
contest of the streams, thus reducing the cost 
of filtering public water supplies, assuring 
dependable water supply for industrial uses, 
reducing the cost of navigation, reducing 
silting of reservoirs, and producing various 
other benefits. In fact, the only way in 
which water pollution from silt can be con- 
trolled effectively is by the adoption of soil 
and water conservation practices applied in 
accordance with the needs and capabilities of 


gomery and Howard Soil-Conservation Dis- 
tricts). The commission has bought a trac- 
tor and other equipment, which is pooled 
and used on a rental basis in the districts, 
and it has established a nursery 

to Triadelphia Lake to furnish trees and 
other plants for conservation use in the dis- 
tricts. The Soil Conservation Service has 
made a complete survey of the watershed and 
now is in process of developing a complete 
plan for conservation treatment. About 35 
percent of the planning in that watershed 
has been done during the last 5 years, and 


floods has been given more than 7,200 acres 
of land, and many of the damaged areas can 
a ane completely as a result of this 
wor 
So it is that your soil-conservation dis- 
tricts, established under State law as local 
governmental units, properly have an impor- 
tant part in any permanent watershed pro- 
gram or emergency or other watershed under- 
taking such as those I have mentioned. Be- 
the organizations through 
Ww soil- and water-conservation measures 
are being applied on the land by individual 
farmers the country over, it is only logical 


‘highway departments, railroads, and other 


industries, and so on. 


LOCAL PEOPLE HAVE BASIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
WATERSHED-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


This is not discounting the place for an 
advisory group, committee, or associatioa, 
the various members of which represent 
their respective districts and other interests, 
when a particular watershed undertaking 
may involve all or part of several soil-con- 
servation districts. The need for the forma- 
tion of such groups aimed at strengthening 
cooperation among groups of districts and 


districts, 

which have spread over the country with 
astonishing rapidity since the first one 
was established in 1937, and through which 
being 
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of the fact it has been just 10 years since 
your State’s first three districts were organ- 
ized in 1940, their record progress likewise 
is noteworthy. In looking over our records, 
I noticed, for example, that the approximate- 
ly 18,700 district conservation farm plans 
prepared by district farmers and Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians to July 1, 1950, 
covered nearly 2,500,000 acres, with upwards 
of a million acres having received combined 
conservation treatment. Also, that nearly 
6,000,000 acres in West Virginia districts had 
been conservation surveyed by that date. 

I won't ply you with further detailed fig- 
ures on the State’s district accomplish- 
ments, which you may get from your State 
Soil. Conservation or from our 
State conservationist, Mr. L. L. Lough. But 
I do want to remind you of the wide range 
of conservation measures and practices being 
put on the land in the districts, such as: 
Contour farming, cover cropping, stubble- 
mulch tillage, contour strip cropping, pas- 
ture seeding and improvement, woodland 
management and tree planting, wildlife area 
improvement, farm ponds, terraces and di- 
versions, and conservation farm drainage. 
There are others, of course. 


ACCELERATED PROGRESS, NATION-WIDE 


You will be interested in knowing that, 
Nation-wide, there are now approximately 
2,280 soil-conservation districts, in the 48 


‘States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Islands. 


Virgin They cover 1,250,000,000 acres 
and include 80 percent of all the farms and 
three-fourths of all the land in farms in the 
United States. Our records show that while 
we admittedly are not moving fast enough 
and are still suffering heavy losses of soil and 
water waste, we are, nevertheless, moving 
ahead at an encouraging rate. It is my be- 
lief, based on experience, that we could, with 
adequate facilities, complete the job of ap- 
plying the basic conservation measures to 
the land by about 1970, or around 20 years 
from now. 


This is the sixteenth year in which the 


and 121,000,000 acres treated with needed 
practices. 


HOW NATURAL HEIGHBOR GROUPS HELP 
Tt is of particular interest to this 
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point in watershed develop 
“self-starters,” through in- 

initiative and action. 

you read my article in the Saturday Eve- 

some time back,’ you may recall 

out that: “The remedy (for 
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SaER 
ih 


from prodigality and indifference to care and 


That includes people in the watersheds, 
and all of us. 

TEAMWORK GETS WATERSHED JOB DONE 

I could talk all evening about how soil- 
conservation district farmers and other peo- 
ple in different watersheds over the country 
have been working together with satisfaction 


tershed in western 

. And TI know all of you 

acquainted with the watershed develop- 
programs in the Monongahela Valley in 


tere Ee 
ee 
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related fields. Under varying conditions of 

climate, , and drainage, the wrong 

thing done, or the right thing left undone, 

can do serious injury 

WATER CONSERVATION PRINCIPLES OF THE SOT, 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service will con- 


Such are some of the principles of water 
by which we are being guided 

im the Soil Conservation Service. Our men 
the field are acquainted with 

all these principles, and I am sure you may 
count on their living up to them to the full- 
est possible extent. The confidence we have 
in the ability of the Nation to safeguard our 


Alfred A, Tausk, Mr. Chips of Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OFr NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 18, 1951 
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dents. Even before he became principal 
of the school, he would not only help 
students master the specific subject but 
encouraged the boys to participate in 
such extra-curricular activities as de- 
bating, math teams, athietics, and so 
forth. 

Himself a student at Boys’ High at 
the beginning of the present century, he 
became a teacher in the same school in 
1909, and was finally promoted to the top 
post. of principal in 1932. Thus, he was 
associated with the school for nearly half 
acentury. During the past two decades 
as principal, he always followed the ca- 
reers of his boys, he was constantly in 
touch with thcm during their college 
years, and he tried to be helpful even 
after they had left college, which ac- 
counts for the fact that many of his 
br ys have been successful in life. 

Tt is not surprising, therefore, that he 
was often referred to as Mr. Boys High 
Himself. However, I prefer to call him 
Mr. Chips, of Brooklyn, because his ac- 
tivities can be compared to those of the 
well-known literary figure so ably char- 
acterized on the screen some years ago. 

To me, Mr. Tausk was always an in- 
spiring leader, one who was most helpful 
in my formative years, and one who was 
instrumental in guiding me along the 
path of life toward my cherished goals. 
He was the ideal type of a man, possessed 
of a noble character, profound learning, 
and an inspiring influence for everything 
that is good and constructive. He was 
devoted to his family, a great patriot of 
his country, and loyal to his many 
friends. 

For many years he cherished a great 
dream which he had hoped would be 
realized during his lifetime. He talked, 
hoped, and prayed for a new school 
building to replace the old structure, but 


contact the alumni of Boys 


Tidelands Versus Marginal S2a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
‘inserting in the Recorp, the following 
letter on the subject entitled “Tidelands 
Versus Marginal Sea,” which appeared 
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in the Christian Science Monitor for 
October 2, 1951: 
TiweLanps VeRsus MARGINAL Sra 


To the CuRisTIan ScrENCE Monitor: 
Attorney General Daniels of Texas has 
presented the so-called Tidelands contro- 
versy, The Case for the States. The fol- 
lowing is a brief statement, The Case for 
the Nation, and we believe answers the 
arguments set forth by Mr. Daniels. 

The fundamental arguments Mr. Daniels 
presented for the States are: 

1. The States have always owned the tide- 
lands from the time the Nation was 


2. The three Supreme Court decisions have 
endangered State ownership of navigable in- 
land waters, lakes and rivers, areas which the 
States have owned since the Union was 
formed. 

3. The Supreme Court introduced a new 
doctrine in the cases of United States versus 
California-Texas-Lousiana which would give 
the National Government the right to take, 
without just compensation, any State prop- 
erty; and this doctrine is in direct conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States. 


ocean 
decisions in all three cases specifically exclude 


war and peace focus there. National rights 
mien ee 
. '704). 
statements (a) and (b) are true 
will 


States without just compensation contrary 
to fundamental constitutional law. 


before Congress. 
The President and all national officials 
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- The State of Indiana was recently cut off 
from the Federal Government's contribution 
to several of its security funds because that 
State makes available the names of persons 
who receive financial aid from such funds. 
There is now a bill before Congress to es- 
tablish the right of all States to enact a sim- 
ilar law without losing their share of Federal 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp an article en- 
appeared 


titled “This I Believe” which 
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the statement I charged and it is a play on 


Acheson now why he 
repudiated the convict “iss. 


ee ee eae 
challenge: “I will not turn my back on Alger 


is contained on page five of 


to the President of the United 
that he stated that no amount 
could have saved Chiang. Mr. Ache- 


son denies that he used those exact words 


on July 30, 1949, Mr. Acheson 
ude the Sons but he admits that he did say, “Nothing this 


ing on 


nef oll positively denies in his let- 
ter that he testified before this committee. 
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in the State Department. His an- 


swer to that is that he knew of no Com- 
Mr. Acheson's reply to my charge 


can be disposed of in one sentence. 
charged that he stated there were no Com- 
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next thing Mr. Acheson mentions in 


This testimony refutes him completely. 
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reasonable limits of its capabilities could 

pt he admits that he said it with 
clared was that he knew of no Communists 
in the State Department. The rest of his 
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of the United States as “democratic, liberal 
elements in China.” The whole white pa- 


were also soft on the Communists. 

The white paper calls these blood-thirsty 
Chinese Communists “agrarian democrats” 
and that the best defense against them is 
agrarian reform (pp. 553-556). Then a 
final blow is added when the white paper 
assures the President and the people that in 
China “the Communists are not practicing 
or preaching communism” (p. 562) . 

On the subject of Lauchlin Currie the 


taker Chambers as “helping them in their 
work.” In and out of official life, Mr. Ache- 
son seems to be always helping those who 
help Communists. 

Concerning Yalta, Dumbarton Oaks, and 


Remember he told Adolf Berle he could vouch 
for him absolutely. And that is what he did 
as Hiss assumed a position of power and 
prestige at President Roosevelt's elbow at 
Yalta. 


In August and September of 1945 Mr. 
Acheson was seeking for confirmation as Un- 
der Secretary of State before a Senate com- 
mittee. He testified that 
bring a more liberal t to Japan. 
He testified that he thought a commission 
form of of the big powers should 
control the future of the defeated country. 

On September 30, 1945, John Carter Vin- 


but General MacArthur did not cave in un- 
der Acheson pressure, and the commission 
form of government for Japan never ma- 
terializea 


The present catastrophe in Korea stems 
' from the blundering that began in August 
and September of 1945 when Dean Acheson 
and John Carter Vincent and men like them 
were trying to prevent Douglas MacArthur 
and men like him from saving Japan for a 
democratic form of government. The only 
bright spot in the whole foreign policy of 
the United States since World War II was 
the administration of Japan under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. No living man can or 
has disputed MacArthur’s brilliant civil ad- 
ministration of that unfortunate egg 
Why doesn't Secretary say some- 
thing about that to you and to the American 
people? 

Instead on June 19, 1946, at a hearing of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Mr. Acheson was busy proposing a program 


he intended to - 


for a 10-year lend lease for China which in- 
and to 


life, President Woodrow Wilson, said during 
World War I: 

“We do not need less criticism in time of 
war, but more. Honesty and competence 
need no shield of secrecy.” ~ 

I know that you with me, therefore, wel- 
come this opportunity to have every fact 
known and every truth broadcast to the end 
that our country may be saved and peace 
May be restored in the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Goopwin KNIGHT, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


Persons Covered by Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Program, in Alabama, 
on March 15, 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


covered 
eee 
insurance program under the Social 

SE Se 


Ce iia Vk Wall Wiis it daioan 
employed workers, covered by the old-age 


and survivors insurance program of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Thus, the average of Alabama's 67 counties 
had 7,437 workers covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

However, only 11 counties were above aver- 
age in this respect, They are: 

Number of 


Nore 1.—These 11 (15.5 percent of all) 
counties had 66.48 percent of all covered 
workers. 

Nore 2.—Jefferson (1.41 percent of all 
counties) had 32 percent of all covered 
workers. 

Thus, roughly speaking, two-thirds of the 
total covered workers of Alabama were in the 
11 counties listed above, and one-third of 
the total were in Jefferson County. 

In considering these figures it should be 
borne in mind that: 

1. They are for a date (March 15, 1948) 
prior to the greatly extended coverage of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program 
peep Shee sa I angle A GY 

Social Security Act in 1950 (8ist Cong., 2d 
sess.) . 

2. At that time, self employment, family 

casual agricultural 


ployment by certain types of nonprofit or- 

ganizations were excluded from coverage. 
Source: “Part II State Reports; No. 1, Ala- 

bama; County Business Patterns, First 


. Quarter, 1948; business establishments, Em- 


ployment and Taxable Payrolls, by Industry 
Groups under Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Program.” (Published by the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 1949.) 
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Excessive Taxation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
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Tuesday, August 21, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
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Moscow and the masters of the Kremlin 
across the seas. 
. « os . o 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 
Over .the years since the creation of the 


and improvement of our Federal system, 
with the retention of the basic genius of 
that system as a proper balance of power 
between State and Federal Governments 
during decades of rapid and accelerating 


change. 

We might remind ourselves that the ques- 
tion of relations between the States and the 
Central Government has been considered by 
the ablest students of American govern- 
ment—by the authors of the Federalist, by 
Lord Bryce, by Woodrow Wilson, and others— 
to be the cardinal question of the American 
Federal As Wilson observed, it is 
rot only the leading question but one which 
must be continuously restudied and new so- 
lutions found for emerging problems as they 
present themselves for public consideration 
and governmental action. 

These are persisting questions which we as 
attorneys general face, within our own 
States and in relations between our States 
and the Federal Government; and they de- 
mand our attention more today than they 
did 45 years ago when our association was 
formed. The changes which have occurred 
during these years—economic, political, so- 
cial, and international changes—have given 
new form to the problems we face; they 
have given rise to demands from the people 
for new functions and new services by Gov- 
ernment and have occasioned the most enor- 
mous m in the activities and ex- 

of Government in a short span 
of years that history has record of. Thought- 
ful citizens—those who know and under- 
stand the basic purposes, methods, and ob- 


. Most of these developments 

treated in greater detail, of course, 

reports of the various standing and spe- 

cial committees which will be submitted and 
discussed later on. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT PROHIBITING THE 
EXERCISE OF ORIGINAL JURISDICTION BY THE 
SUPREME COURT IN SUITS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND A STATE 
In 1892 Chief Justice Puller, with the con- 

currence of Mr. Justice Lamar, said, in dis- 

senting opinion in United States v. Tezas 

(36 L. Ed. 621), that under the Constitution 

the Supreme Court clearly did not have orig- 

inal jurisdiction to entertain a suit by the 
nited States against an individual State. 
, such jurisdiction, however, 


il 


the Constitution, it is obvious that 
framers of the Constitution did not con- 
that such jurisdiction was granted 
specifically rejected a proposal to 
authority to the Supreme Court. 
confident the Constitution would never 
been adopted with a provision in it 
authorizing the exercise of such jurisdiction. 
The alarming situation which has developed 
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as to State rights and encroachments by the 
national sovereignty was ably discussed by 
Gen. Abram P. Staples, now deceased, at our 
1946 meeting in Los Angeles. 

It is clear to all of us that with federally 
appointed judges serving for life, umpires are 
selected and paid by the United States who 
are permitted by their own decisions and 
assumptions of authority to pass upon the 
conflicting rights of the National and State 
Governments. 

In the Texas tideland case less than a 
majority of these federally selected umpires 
decided the case in favor of the National 
Government over the vigorous dissents of 
three of their fellows. This was the first 


between the National and State Govern- 
ments. 

Upon the application of legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, Congress 


It seems to me that it would be wise at 
this conference to consider this subject and 
the desirability of appointing a special com- 
mittee of this association to consider the 
suggested amendment and others designed 
to remedy this situation. 

The whole problem should be explored by 
the States unless we are to stand by and 
allow our dual form of government to be 
only a name and a memory, 


you will recall, led us in October 1949, while 
we were meeting in St. Paul, to call upon 
State and Federal agencies to join coop- 
eratively in stamping out the growing men- 
ace. The presence and appearance of Sen- 
ator Estes Keravuver on this program high 
lights this subject for us. We have dis- 
cussed the problem at regional and national 
meetings since the St, Paul meeting, and 
we shall discuss it in all aspects while we 
are here. We have cooperated with various 
groups in developing suggestions for action. 
Some of these ns necessitate legis- 
lation at the National, State, or local levels; 
some involve more determined and effective 


ee may be sustained and strength- 
en 
CIVIL. DEFENSE 
Civil defense and the maintenance’ of in- 
ternal security are questions which have 


concerned and will continue to. concern us. 


iss 
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periodical, 
and Local Activities Relating to Internal Se- 
curity, as a means of among our- 
selves information concerning State and lo- 
cal laws, court decisions, and executive ac- 
tions relating to the control of subversive ac- 
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this 
the members of this committee, for the 
splendid work done by them in presenting 
the views of this association on this subject 
to the present 


Problems of social-security coverage and 
benefits have faced most of the States during 
As a result of 1950 amendments to 


q 
which will arise as a result of the extension 
of OASI coverage to State and local employ- 


develop necessary procedures jointly with the 
council, " 
7 * . = * 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 
Cooperation by the attorneys general can 
be of assistance in a variety of ways in 
strengthening the operations of State com- 
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cooperation with our several compact admin- 
istrators we prepare suitable explanatory 
memoranda with annotations and make this 


compact, this would seem to merit serious 
consideration as means of strengthening 
State government. The Council of State 
Governments has available and can supply 
us with the pertinent information which 
we might include in these memoranda. 


UNIFORM RECIPROCAL ENFORCEMENT OF SUPPORT 
act 


Implementing the Uniform Reciprocal En- 

of Support Act presents a sub- 

stantially similar situation. Here, in the 
short 


jpport. Actual opera 
these laws will affect the welfare depart- 
ments, local courts, and local prosecutors, 
and I urge your individual cooperation with 


these agencies in implementing the 
emonstra’ 


Act—to d ite anew the capacity of 
the States to handle their responsibilities in 
an effective, affirmative manner. 
. . * . o 
JUDICIAL INTERFERENCE WITH LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS 
In Tenny against Brandhove, decided on 
May 21, 1951, the Supreme Court decided, by 
&@ divided court, a case of great importance 
Tt was held that a 


filed in the case in support of the counsel 
representing the legislative committee. 
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served only to add additional burdens and 
involve endless tions in securing 
such cases (Darr v. Bur- 

94 L. ed. 761)). 
now have pending three 
hich four defendants have been 
convicted by courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion of capital felonies and convictions sus- 
preme court of our State 
certiorari denied by the 
the United States. In one 
, the defendants are supported by 
an organization which has followed the 
y line in making its appeal to the public 


viding for hearings upon writs of coram 
nobis as to matters which prisoners assert 
violate constitutional rights which were not 
raised at the time of their trials and con- 
victions. This, however, is far from provid- 
ing any solution to the problem. The pris- 
oners can and do continue to seek endless 
hearings upon writs of habeas corpus in 
Federal district courts—in most cases rehash- 
ing matters already adjudicated by trial and 
appellate courts. 

This presents such a serious problem to 
all of the States, it appears to me that it 
would be wise at this conference to set up a 
committee to make a careful study with re- 
spect to it and report to our next conference 
as to recommended State or Federal legisla- 
tion which may be thought to provide a solu- 
tion. 

It is suggested that the Federal statute 
should be amended so that if a defendant, 
who raises constitutional issues in a crimi- 
nal trial or could have raised such issues, 
carries his case to the highest appellate court 
of the State (or could have done so) and 
certiorari is denied by the Supreme Court of 
the United States or the defendant fails to 
apply for such certiorari, then the 
Federal courts shall not have jurisdic- 
tion to entertain a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus and to again pass upon the 
same constitutional issues which have been 
raised or could have been raised by such 
defendant in the State trial. Such amend- 
ment should specifically prohibit the Federal 
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Voice of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have ex- 
pressed my views in the past favoring a 
strong Voice of America program. How- 
ever, I feel it is my duty to call to the 
attention of the House some of the ridic- 
ulous things being carried on by the 
Voice of America, 

Many experienced promotion and ad- 


vertising men are assisting in the Cru- 


sade for Freedom messages being deliv- 
ered by the media of helium inflated 
balloons. Mr. W. Collette, of the Oak 
Rubber Co., in Ravenna, Ohio, in my dis- 
trict is one of those helping in the cause. 
So again I repeat, there are constructive 
ways to get the right type of propaganda 
behind the iron curtain. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the 
House the column by John Crosby, the 
well-known radio critic, in Wednesday’s 
New York Herald Tribune. Mr. Crosby 
had just seen a ney. documentary film by 
the State Department titled “In De- 
fense of Peace.” This film will be shown 
to millions of persons overseas in our 
Government’s attempt to win friends. 

Here is Mr. Crosby’s opinion of the 
film: 

If this is the best we can do in the propa- 
ganda line, we ought to save our money—In 
Defense of Peace is little more than a collec- 
tion of newsreel shots. 


Crosby goes on to say that the narra- 
tion in the film is “about as inspiring as 
a Latin textbook.” Many of the scenes, 
he says, are “a demonstration of our na- 
tive opulence and productive abundance 
sufficiently impressive to embitter a Bal- 
kan peasant against those rich Ameri- 
cans for decades to come.” 

Finally Crosby asks: “This is propa- 
ganda? For whom—the Russians or us?” 
All in all, this column is one additional 
bit of confirmation of what many ex- 
perts in psychological warfare have been 
saying for a long time—that the Voice 
of America is being managed by aina- 
teurish fumblers. Let us hope that As- 
sistant Secretary of State ward W. 
Barrett and the entire crew of third- 
raters will resign before it is too late and 
make way for some real experts. 

I think the Members of this House will 
agree with me after they have read the 
Crosby column printed below: 

We're MASTERS AT ADVERTISING, CHILDREN AT 
PROPAGANDA 
(By John Crosby) 

Last week in the Alsop column Stewart 
Alsop, writing from Paris, reiterated what we 
should all now know—but don’t. The Rus- 
sian propaganda line—the Russians want 


nothing but peace—has bitten into the minds 
of far more deeply than we believe 


it doesn’t do 
the minds of 
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Loss of Freedom by Default 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Mr, SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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- the resolution, Congress will be forced to 
act. 


has a competent public relations staff whieh 
machine. 


is nothing less than a propaganda le 
Government executives withhold some 


security in two world wars. Its 
Newspapers 

displayed ‘good os in the handling of 
Censorship in peace, even the 


of the personal derelictions of officials. It 
enables servants of the people to hide mis- 
takes. 


Last week a Washington order was given to 
the Office of Price Stabilization. It advised 


bureau. Perhaps it didn’t occur to those re- 
sponsible for the order that price control is 
the vital business of the public and that any- 
thing embarrassing should be told. 

The order was withdrawn after it had 
br ught on vigorous criticism. The point is 
not this special order or its withdrawal. It 
is the alarming fact that.the power to with- 

~hold information from the people exists. 

Newspapers are the chief vehicles of in- 
formation. The facts they print are of vital 
interest to the people and, in many cases, the 
press affords the only means for obtaining 
information. But only the people and their 
elected lawmakers can assure access to public 
records, 


This privilege some day may mean the dif- 


people's right to full information and to see 
that it is made available, 


Six Out of Ten Favor Limiting 
Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Persons in the upper income brackets have, 
for obvious reasons, long been in favor of a 
tax limit. At present the Government takes 
up to about 90 percent on very large incomes. 

Whether the general public, living on mod- 
est incomes, would approve the idea of let- 
ting the wealthy off more easily through a 
25 percent limit has always been a question. 

To find the answer, the American Institute 
of Public Opinion put this issue before the 


country: 

“It has been suggested that a law be passed 
so the Federal Government could not take 
more than 25 percent, or one-fourth of any 

’s income in taxes except in wartime. 
Would you favor or oppose this 25 percent 
top limit?” 

Here is the vote: 


As might be expected, ms who are in 
the upper-income brackets voted overwhelm- 
ingly in today’s survey for the tax change, 
but those in more modest circumstances are 
only slightly less in favor. 

The difference is illustrated by this vote 
by educational levels: 


25 percent income tax limit? 


College me Grade 


Percent| Percent) Percent 
63 6 i) 


30 30 
7 15 


The first State to approve the suggested 
plan was Wyoming, on February 23, 1939. 
The latest was Utah, in June 1951. 

Others on record, listed in the order that 
they adopted their resolutions, are: Rhode 
Island, Mississippi, Iowa, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Arkansas, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, Delaware, Illinois, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Alabama, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska, Louisiana, Montana, Kan- 
sas, Nevada, and Florida. 

Succeeding legislative sessions in five of 
these States—Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama—have, however, sought 
to rescind the actions of their predecessors. 


Exorbitant Inspection Fees Charged by 
Federal OPS Meat Inspectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to submit an article from ‘the Septem- 
ber 29, 1951, issue of the Daily Signal, 
published at Crowley, La., the rice cap- 
ital of America, as follows: 

Area MArKets Provest Fee CHARGED BY 
Pepera OPS MEAT INSPECTORS 
Cost of inspection of meat by Federal 
graders under the regulations of the Office 
of Price Stabilization is being protested by 
markets throughout the area, some of whom 
report the fee to be as high as 2 cents per 


The fee is based on the visit by the in- 


_ spector, Earl Byrd, of Lafayette, they ex- 
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plained, whose services are billed to them 
at the rate of $3.60 per hour, plus 7 cents 
per mile, Floyd Robichaux, of the Robichaux 
Market, explained. 

One visit to that market when the inspec- 
tor graded seven quarters of calves was 
billed at the sum of $4.50, Robichaux said, 
and the estimated weight of the seven quar- 
ters of meat was 210 pounds. That comes 
to slightly more than 2 cents per pound, 
he figured, and with the high price of live- 
stock, it is almost impossible to come out 
ut present retail prices even without such 
exorbitant charges. 

The bill was received from the Livestock 
Branch, 314 A, United States customs house 
in New Orleans, Robichaux said. 

Robichaux expldined that it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain beef for ground meat for the 
six school lunchrooms they endeaver to sup- 
ply at the wholesale price of 65 cents per 
pound. Beef type cattle are selling at prices 
so high that you can't possibly buy one, 
dress it and make ground meat to sell it 
at 65 cents per pound, without having to 
pay 2 cents for the inspection. 

The butcher stated that the inspector re- 
ports that he works from 4 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
traveling out of Lafayette to cover this area. 

Markets all over the area are protesting 
the charges, packing house salesmen reported 
to Robichaux, who is wondering if some other 
arrangement can be made for grading of the 
meat. 


The Story of a Loaf of Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr.- McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
here is a story in which every American 
consumer should be interested. It is 
the story of a loaf of bread, that basic 
staple which is a part of every meal we 
eat, and the cost of which must be an 
item figured into the budget of every 
housewife. 

In the following article published re- 
cently in the National Grange Monthly, 
all the facts about the production of a 
loaf of bread and the factors contrib- 
uting to its final cost to the consumer are 
clearly and simply stated. I am sure all 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in having the important information 
contained in this excellent report on the 
production of bread, the “staff of life”: 
Tue Story or a Loar or BreaD—How Tuicx 

A Siice or THE Dottar Tuat Is Spent ror 

Breap Dogs THe Farmer Get? Wuo Gers 

tHe Rest or Ir? Here Are Some Facts on 

“He Starr or Lire” 

Practically everyone eats bread. As a Na- 
tion we consume an estimated 40,000,000 
loaves a day. Wheat—its principal ingre- 
dient—represents about 70,000,000 of our 
cultivated acreage and accounts for 6 per- 
cent of farm income. Commercial flour mill- 
ing and breadbaking, the two major manu- 
facturing steps are among the oldest, largest. 
and most mechanically developed food proc- 
essing industries in the world. Grain prod- 
ucts, of which bread is the most important, 
provide one-third of the thiamine, one- 
fourth of the calories, protein, iron, and nia- 
cin and one-seventh of the calcium con- 
sumed by the American people. 

Consumers and farmers are practically cere 
tain to be interested in the price of bread. 
How thick a slice of the bread dollar does 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. 


tors. It is transported, stored, inspect- date of June 
through remarks and insertion of an 


merchants, and terminal market 
to 


In moving from farm to flour mill, wheat 
is typically handled by country elevators, 
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OFFICE oF THE CHIEF or INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1951. 
Hon. Harotp D. Dononvz, 


programs 
by your presentation to the Congress on June 
in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 


tunity to visit more establishments, his con- 
of the over-all program. 


able to more than 12,500 officers and enlisted 
men of the Army as a means of providing 
the units the field with the means of 
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Office, the education phase, and one that is 
often overlooked, is worth mentioning here 
as a matter of information to you. 

Currently, the participation in the Army 
education program is greater than in any 
period since the demobilization following 
World War II, a total of 226,000. 

The largest educational system in the 
world, this program has the objective of 


personnel. 

In order that he be fully to carry 
out his assignments, it is felt that a reason- 
ing man must be educated to the point where 
he knows and believes in the causes for 
which he fights. To provide this education 
is a constantly recurring obligation to all 


past year, fifth-grade certifi- 
cates have been issued to 15,029 Army per- 
sonnel; eighth-grade certificates have been 
issued to 5,365; 28,852 have passed high- 
school graduation requirements; and 6,709 
have passed the college-level general educa- 
tional development test, which is equivalent 
to 1 year of college. 

I hope this letter serves to give you a brief 
outline of the mission and functions of this 
highly important phase of training. Real- 
izing your keen interest in the subject, I 
am enclosing a folder containing material 


publications prepared by this office as an 
example of the types of information made 
available to the United States soldier. If 
you desire, I would be glad to put you on 
our mailing list for informational materials 
which I feel would be of interest to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Fiorp L. Parks, 
Major General, GSC, Chief of 
Information. 





Progress in Soil Conservation—Part | 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following paper 
prepared by H. H. Bennett, Chief, Soil 
Conservation Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, for the fourth 
Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, held at Montevideo in December 
1950: 

Procress tn Sor CONSERVATION 

It isa and a great h 


visited a number of these countries for the 
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education, surveys, and the successful ap- 
plication of conservation measures have 
brought us to a new concept of the im- 
portance of land and, also, the need for 

the land permanently productive. 
No longer do we, in our thinking, planning, 
and action, put farmland erosion in one inde- 
pendent category by itself and forest deple- 
tion in another, or put floods and siltation 
under one heading and wildlife depletion in 
still another unrelated classification. 

Nature’s laws were so contrived that land, 
water, plants, and animals all should—and 
under natural conditions, do—exist in har- 
mony and interdependence for perpetual 
productiveness. So it likewise is a mandate 
of nature of precisely the same order that 
the land and the water which makes land 
productive must be used and managed ac- 
cording to capability and need. This natural 
law, man too often has overlooked while busy 
with his daily affairs, or has been unable to 
understand. The practical application of 
this principle of capability and need is being 
demonstrated on a progressively wider scale 
from year to year in many parts of the 
world. Our modern, democratic approach, 
through the cooperative effort of landholder, 
Government, and the public together, is 

beneficial to both individuals and 
nations. . 

The miracle of modern soil conservation is 
not altogether the accomplishment of so 
much conservation work in so short a time, 
as some nations have achieved, but to my 

, the real miracle is that perennial 
phenomenon whereby land, properly safe* 
guarded and supplied with water and appro- 
priate nutrients, goes on producing large 
quantities of wholesome .food and other 
needed things indefinitely. Prudently used 
and properly cared for, land does not wear 
out or decline in productive capacity. It 
may even become more productive. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers in the 
United States have discovered this miracle 
of soil conservation during the last 20 years. 
‘Those who have made the discovery are now 
enthusiastic conservation farmers. They 
have become, or are fast becoming, true soil 
conservationists, because they have found 
that they can actually grow better crops, 
more per acre, by adopting and applying the 
better farming methods of modern soil con- 
servation. This means that we are now us- 
ing our knowledge of soil conservation to 
help nature perform the same general kind 
of miracle, over and over again, that she used 
for countless ages before men started inter- 
fering with her land plans by clearing off the 
forests, breaking out the prairie grasses, and 
tilling the soil. 

THE WORLD'S LAND SITUATION 


The present growing interest in soil con- 
servation throughout the Americas and the 
world is doubly gratifying, because the prob- 
lems of soil loss by erosion and waste of 
rainfall do not stop at any nation’s bounda- 
ries. Conservation of the remaining areas 
of productive land is a world-wide task, as 
important as anything man hes to do. 

What's needed—what we must have, if it 
is humanty possible—is enough productive 
land somewhere on earth to feed the peo- 
ple of the world. Failure to maintain that 
minimum would lead the world eventually 
into the most serious kind of trouble. By 
comparison, even the potential destructive 
power of the atomic bomb seems but little 
more appalling than what could happen to 
entire countries, even civilizations, if 
enough agricultural land should be per- 
mitted to be ruined for cultivation or so im- 
poverished as to cause a far-reaching short- 
age of food. 

We may not all be conscious of the fact, 
but already we are in a race between the 
shrinking productiveness of our land through 
erosion waste, on the one hand, and the 
growing food demands of increasing popula- 
tions, on the other. Nutritionists say that 
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areas, of course, can be made to produce 
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is usually raw, un 
contains relatively little available plant nu- 
trients. Although complete chemical anal- 
may show that the subsoil has about 


plants. Plants suffering from mineral defi- 
will not nourish healthy animals. 

Deficient plants and undernourished animals 

will not support our people in health. 

- “The important problem is not how to 


Sometime ago Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran, 
United States Public Health Service, said in 
a discussion of general nutritional deficiency 
and national health: 

“Dietary deficiency is widespread and seri- 
ous, with more than 40 percent of the popu- 
lation—United States—on inadequate ra- 
tions. The fertility of the soil influences 
the food value of crops grown upon it. 
Animals feeding on depleted soils produce 
depleted milk. Thus, soil conservation 
has a direct relationship to nutritional 
status.” * 

If we are to have a proper degree of health 
for our people, it is a growing belief that we 
must produce more of the protective foods 
and our crops must be grown on properly 
husbanded, mineral-rich soil, so that the 
available nutrients can be absorbed into the 

fed to our bodies. But we still have 
much to learn along this line of study. 

So it is with people. Too many of us 
seem to think that the food we buy in cans 
and sacks at the grocery store has somehow 
grown right there in the store. We fail to 
realize that even though the beans and meat 
we buy may appear to be exactly alike, one 
sack of beans and one piece of meat may be 
much higher in nutritional value than other 
sacks of beans and packages of meat, because 
of the soil on which they were grown. 


SOIL CONSERVATION, THE MAIN HOPE OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION 

The world—including the Americas—is ap- 
proaching maturity from the standpoint of 
new tural lands that can be hrought 
into cultivation readily. From now on, we 
must assume serious responsibility for the 
care and wise use of what is left. We can no 
longer afford land exploitation. 

In nations where productive land is scarce, 
there is one best way to produce more for 
the hungry millions who, under a noncon- 
servation type of agriculture, are steadily 

hungrier. That one way is to take 
care of the land that is left; build it up, im- 
prove it—and store rainfall in the reservoir 
of the soil through the use of soil- and 
water-conservation measures and sound 
land use. 

Soil conservation, scientifically applied to 
the land according to modern standards, is 
the great need and the main hope of our 
civilization. Toa large degree, people every- 
where depend for their well-being on the 
well-being of their agriculture. Even though 
there has been phenomenal advancement in 
invention, manufacturing, mining, transpor- 
tation, and other industrial activities in re- 
cent years, the people of the world are still 
basically dependent on agriculture. 

And a prosperous and lasting agriculture 
utterly depends on an adequate supply of 
productive land, properly used and so pro- 
tected that it will remain permanently pro- 
ductive. Without this solid foundation, 
there can be no real hope for a continuously 
successful agriculture anywhere. And, too, 
without tais foundation there can be no as- 
surance of economic stability and social 
progress; there can be no assurance of ade- 
quate nutrition, prosperity, happiness, or 
peace anywhere on earth. 

As long as people have enough good land 
and an adequate supply of water to make 
the land productive, they have the means 
to overcome, if they will, such handicaps 
as poverty, malnutrition, inadequate edu- 
cation, and lack of opportunity. Without 
such resources, real and lasting progress 
is impossible. 

Soil conservation, then, is mandatory ev- 
erywhere over the world if our civilization 
is to avoid a tragic decline, economically and 
culturally. 

PRODUCTIVE LAND A MAJOR FACTOR IN FUTURE 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


As the population of the world continues 
to grow and the supply of productive land 


* Technology Rev. June 1940, 
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diminishes, land becomes of increasing im- 
portance in international affairs. Appar- 
ently, food is rapidly becoming the most im- 
portant article of commerce and interna- 
tional relations in many parts of the world. 
HELPING OTHER COUNTRIES TO HELP THEMSELVES 

The record of progress and accomplish- 
ment in the field of soil conservation during 
the last 15 to 20 years is quite sufficient to 
disprove any illusion that sound agricultural 
planning and application are not possible 
under our American system of government, 
as some unfriendly critics have inferred. 
Apparently, many people around the world 


-agree with this, because during the last 


few years, 80 countries have sent some 500 
agricultural representatives and “trainees” 
to the United States to study our soil and 
water conservation program in the field, 
some of them working with service tech- 
nicians for as much as a year. These visitors 
have included agriculturists and scientists 
from nearly every part of the globe—from 
South America, Africa, Europe, India, China, 
Australia, Asia. A number of these coun- 
tries already have national soil conservation 
programs under way. 

Now, I want to repeat what I said at the 
plenary session, United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources, August 19, 1949, with 
respect to keeping our leaders properly and 
promptly informed about the need for safe- 
ome pees our remaining area of productive 


“The state of world affairs today affords 
evidence, as I see it, that a great many scien- 
tists hereafter must become more than scien- 
tists. They must become, also, effective ad- 
vocates and teachers. I think it must be 
apparent to everyone here that too much of 
the knowledge acquired through research— 
knowledge of great potential benefit to man- 
kind—is not yet being adequately used. Cer- 
tainly it is not being used widely enough. 
Nor is the demonstrated ability of science 
to aequire new knowledge and to help solve 
current problems being employed as fully 
as it might be. 

“The principal reason is apparent. Our 
leaders frequently do not understand our 
scientific language. Too generally we have 
failed, somehow, to communicate to them 
facts of the greatest importance. Those we 
have chosen to direct the affairs of our na- 
tions—our leaders—are rarely scientists. 
More often they are lawyers, soldiers, or 
leaders in public affairs—politics, labor, busi- 
ness. If they do not understand the facts 
about natural resources and how best to 
use them, the responsibility is more likely 
to lie at our own door, as scientists, than at 
theirs. 

“One of the great jobs, then, ahead of 
scientists, particularly those working in the 
fields of natural resources, is to find ways 
to get their knowledge understood by our 
leaders and statesmen, and put to wider 
use.”"* 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION 

Probably we shall never have maximum 
results from our soil and water conserva- 
tion work until the full conception of the 
cost and destructiveness of imprudent use 
of the land and failure to safeguard it from 
the ravages of erosion are fully understood 
by the people. This is not likely to come 
about until the subject is taught in our 
schools, probably beginning in the lower 
grades and going well into the college courses. 
If this can be done, it will be possible to 
get the full and effective conception of the 
problem into the bloodstream of our youth 
and thus into the understanding of the 
people. And when this is done, the matter 
of taking the best possible care of the land 
will have been largely assured. 


*Bennett, Hugh Hammond. Soll and 
Water Conservation. United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources. August 19, 1949, 
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cficit, in short, is inflationary only to the 

extent that it causes an increase in the 

supply. And inflation can occur even 
with a budget surplus if there is an increase 
in the money supply notwithstanding. 

The same chain of causation applies to all 
the so-called inflationary pressures—particu- 
larly the so-called wage-price spiral. If it 
were not preceded, accompanied, or quickly 
followed by an increase in the supply of 
money, an increase in wages above the equi- 
librium level would not cause inflation, it 
would merely cause t. And an 
increase in prices without an increase of cash 

people’s pockets would merely cause a 
falling off in sales. Wage and price rises, in 
brief, are usually a consequence of inflation. 
They can cause it only to the extent that 
they force an increase in the money supply. 

The accom chart compares the per- 
centage increase in the money supply (cur- 
rency pl 


shortages, rationing, queues, favoritism, 
terioration of quality and nonexistent goods. 
When price control is taken off, the Govern- 
ment’s increase of the money supply has its 
full effect on the offi-ial price indexes. 


[From Newwweek for September 24, 1951] 


Plagued by false remedies. Those who as- 
' @fibe inflation primarly to a “shortage of 
” for example, are fond of saying that 
answer to inflation is production.” But 
is at best a half-truth. It is impossible 
bring prices down by increasing produc- 
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designed to cure. 


The final result, barring a like increase in 
production; must be higher prices. 

There are broadly two kinds of price fix- 
ing—“selective” and “over-all.” With se- 
lective price fixing the Government tries to 
hold the prices merely of a few strategic 

materials or a few necessaries of life. 
But then the profit margin in producing 
these things becames lower than the profit 
margin in producing other things, including 
selective price fixing quickly 
a shortage of the very things 
nose production the Government is most 
eager to encourage. Then bureaucrats turn 
o the specious idea of an over-all freeze. 
of holding or returning to the 
prices and wages that existed on the day be- 
fore war broke out in Korea. But the price 
level and infinitely complex price and wage 
interrelationships of that day were the result 
of the state of supply and demand on that 
day. And supply and demand seldom re- 
main the same, even for the same com- 
modity, for 2 days running, even without 
major changes in the money supply. 
It has been moderately estimated that 


tionships of these prices. And a change in 
one price always has repercussions on a 
whole network of other prices. The prices 
and price relationships of June 24, 1950, were 
presumably those roughly calculated to en- 
courage a maximum balanced production of 
peacetime goods. They are obviously the 
wrong prices and price relationships to en- 
courage the maximum production of war 
goods. Moreover, the price pattern of a giv- 
en day always embodies many misjudgments 
and “inequities.” No single mind, and no 
bureaucracy, has wisdom and knowledge 
enough to correct these. Every time a bu- 
reaucrat tries to correct one price or wage 
maladjustment or inequity he creates a 
score of new ones. And there is no precise 
standard for measuring the economic “in- 
equities” of a particular case that any two 
people seem able to agree on. 

Coercive price fixing would be an insoluble 
problem, in short, even if those in charge 
of it were the best-informed economists, 
statisticians, and businessmen in the coun- 
try, and even if they acted with the most 
conscientious impartiality. But they are 
subjected in fact to tremendous pressure by 
the organized pressure groups. Those in 
power soon find that price and wage control 
is a tremendous weapon with which to curry 
political favor or to punish opposition. That 
is why parity formulas are applied to farm 
prices and escalator clauses to wage rates, 
while industrial prices and rents are penal- 
ized. 

Another evil of price control is that, 
though it is always put into effect in the 
name of an alleged “emergency,” it creates 
powerful vested interests and habits of mind 
which prolong it or tend to make it per- 
manent. Outstanding examples of this 
are rent control and exchange control. Price 
control is the major step toward a fully regi- 
mented or planned economy. It causes peo- 
ple to regard it as a matter of course that 
the Government should intervene in every 
economic transaction. 

But finally, and worst of all from the 
standpoint of inflation, price control diverts 
attention away from the only real cause of 
inflation—the increase in the quantity of 
money and credit. Hence it and 
intensifies the very inflation it was ostensibly 


[Prom Newsweek for October 1, 1951] 
INFLATION FOR BEGINNERS—V 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The cure for inflation, like most cures, con- 
sists chiefly in the removal of the cause. The 
cause of inflation is the increase of money 
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and credit. The cure is to stop increasing 
money and credit. The cure for inflation, 
in brief, is to stop inflating. It is as simple 
as that. 

But while simple in principle, this cure 
often involves complex and disagreeable de- 
cisions on detail. Let us begin with the 
Federal budget. It is next to impossible to 
avoid inflation with a continuing heavy defi- 
cit. That deficit is almost certain to be 
financed by inflationary means—that is, by 
directly or indirectly printing more money. 
Huge Government expenditures are not in 
themselves inflationary, provided they are 
made wholly out of tax receipts or out of 
borrowing paid for wholly out of real sav- 
ings. But the difficulties in either of these 
methods of payment, once expenditures have 
passed a certain point, are so great that 
there is almost inevitably a resort to the 
printing press. 

Moreover, though huge expenditures 
wholly met out of huge taxes are not neces- 
sarily inflationary, they inevitably reduce 
and disrupt production, and undermine any 
free enterprise system. The remedy for huge 
governmental expenditures is therefore not 
equally huge taxes, but a halt to reckless 
spending. 

On the monetary side, the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve System must stop cre- 
ating artificially cheap money. That is, they 
must stop arbitrarily holding down interest 
rates. And they must stop buying at par 
the Government’s own bonds. When inter- 
est rates are held artificially low, they en- 
courage an increase in borrowing. This 
leads to to an increase in the money and 
credit supply. The process works both ways, 
for it is necessary to increase the money 
and credit supply in order to keep interest 
rates artificially low. That is why the cheap- 
money policy and the Government-bond- 
support policy are simply two ways of de- 
scribing the same thing. As long as Federal 
Reserve banks buy the Government’s 2',- 
percent bonds, say, at par, they hold down 
the basic long-term interest rate to 244 per- 
cent. And they pay for these bonds, in ef- 
fect, by printing more money. This is what 
is known as monetizing the public debt. In- 
flation will go on as long as this goes on. 

The Federal Reserve System, if it were de- 
termined to halt inflation and to live up to 
its responsibilities, would not only halt this 
process of holding down interest rates and 
monetizing the public debt, but it would 
take the leadership in raising interest rates. 
It should never have departed, in fact, from 
the tradition that the discount rate of the 
central bank should normally (and above all 
in an inflationary period) be a penalty rate; 
that is, a rate higher than the member banks 
themselves get on their loans. 

Congress should immediately restore the 
required legal reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks to the previous level of 35 
and 40 percent, instead of the present emer- 
gency level of 25 percent put into effect as a 
war-inflation measure in June 1945. 

Congress shculd in add'tion authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to increase this re- 
serve ratio even further. Legal minimum 
resurve ratics are admittedly an awkward 
mé.hod of limiting the potential supply of 
money and credit. But they ure an added 
safeguard when other methods are not prop- 
e-ly usec. As long as the Federal Reserve 
authorities, moreover, insist on the power 
to control the reserve ratios of member 
banks, they should also be obliged to con- 
trol their own. An increase in reserve bank 
credit can cause far more inflation than an 
equal increase in member bank credit. 

As a last resort the monetary authorities 
could actually freeze the credit supply, al- 
lowing no net increase in loans at all. But 
this will never be necessary if other meas- 
ures have been wisely taken. 

It can be said, finally, that the world will 
never work itself out of the present infla- 
tionary era until it returns to the gold 
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Tuesday, October 2, 1951 
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. system at every opportunity merely to satisfy 
their own ego and prove their own impor- 
tance. 
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Truman Nails Down the Curtain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, much has already been said, 
and very properly so, about the iron cur- 


involved: We have witnessed all too 
many efforts by Federal officials to in- 
fluence and control public opinion. 
There ought to be less of this, and not 


Journal, the leading newspaper of Wis- 
consin’s capital city: 


rity information,” the President insists. 
In addition to proving once again his bad- 
stubbornness, 


Third, practically all department heads will 
use their new 


its papers and records marked “Secret,” the 
newspapers and the public will have the 
devil’s own time digging out the information 
that never should have been suppressed in 
the first place. 

The Congress now is sniffing into some 
odoriferous RFC loans, for example. Many of 
these loans went to firms connected in one 
way or another with the national defense 
effort. Couldn't most of these deals now be 
classified and the details hidden from the 
public? 

On the same day Mr. Truman stamped his 
foot and said his secrecy order would stay, 
Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, former publisher and 
editor of La Prenza, warned that the Amer- 
icas are in danger of losing free access to the 
news and must fight for freedom of the press. 
Dr. Paz should know whereof he speaks. His 
newspaper was suppressed and finally seized 
by the Peron government of Argentina. 

The Germans, Italians, and Spaniards all 
lost free access to the news at the same time 
they lost their freedom, he pointed out. And 
the techniques of totalitarian government 
have changed from one of suppressing edi- 
torial opinion to control of the news itself, 
he said. 

This becomes then more than a fight be- 
tween a few United States newspapers and a 
bunch of politicians. The President's secrecy 
order is an issue between the American people 
and a government that has shown an insa- 
tiable appetite for power, power, and more 
power. 


True Profit Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 27, 1951 


trol over our living in a period when it 
is essential that our economy be geared 
to the situation where the national de- 
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of profit control ever devised by man 
does not lie in rules and orders and laws. 
It lies, instead, in free, open competition— 
along with the public’s idea of what this 
item or that is worth. As an example, many 


reason for that is that people just wouldn't 
buy at the higher price—and when that 
happens, competitive business seeks a price 
that the customers will pay. 

Many people seem to think that retailers 
customarily keep, as profit, 20 cents and 
perhaps more out of each dollar that goes 
through the cash register. This is a highly 
fallacious assumption. Depending on the 
kind of goods sold, and the rate of turn-over, 
typical stores actually earn a profit of 1 to 5 
cents out of that dollar. All the rest of the 
money goes to buy stock; to pay wages, 
taxes, and rents; and to meet other un- 
avoidable expenses. 

Whether prices go up or down in the fu- 
ture, competition will be the big restrain- 
ing factor on profits. Consumers are ab- 
normally price-conscious today, and retail- 
ers, of sheer necessity, are doing everything 
they can think of to hold prices down. 


Executive Order Affecting News Releases 
by Government Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the timing of the President’s 
Executive order directing civilian agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to with- 
hold information those agencies consid- 
ered dangerous to security assumes a 
note of irony when it is realized that the 
Executive order preceded by only a few 
days the observance of National Newspa- 
per Week—a week dedicated to a great 
industry which has served this country 
well, in good times and bad, for genera- 
tions. 

Many Members of Congress and not 
a few newspapermen have blasted the 
order, terming it everything from an “in- 
sult to Congress” to a “totalitarian de- 
vice.” Official expressions from news- 
paper editors’ groups have demanded the 
order withdrawn. Resolutions have 
been introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress to repeal the order. So far, the 
President has turned a deaf ear to all 
criticism. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that this 


‘ Nation has a more patriotic group than 


is represented by our newsmen. They 
have a deep devotion to duty in the 
American tradition—and they have an 
equally profound sense of obligation to 
do the best job of which they are capable. 

Theirs is a monumental task, particu- 
larly in this fast-moving age in which 
we live, and they measure up to that 


That the newspaper profession accepts 
certain limitations is expressed quite 
aptly in the time-worn slogan of one of 
the great newspapers of this country. 
That slogan: “All the news that’s fit to 


_ print.” 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
month just ahead, the Nation’s vital coal 
will once more face the hazards 
of negotiating a contract by the coal op- 
erators and the United Mine Workers of 
America. One of the major factors to be 
determined will be the welfare and re- 
covered in the present 
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total of 186,510 persons received benefits; 
42,514 miners have received pensions; 23,949 
death benefits have been paid to widows or 
other dependents of deceased miners; 16,188 
aged widows are receiving cash assistance 
and hospital and medical care; 6,605 widows 


miners receive cash aid; 899 miners paralyzed 
from the waist down or otherwise severely 
handicapped have been or are being re- 
habilitated at special treatment centers; 
619,803 medical care services have been pro- 
vided, and these include comprehensive hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical care; 4,500 min- 
ers or their dependents are being hospitalized 
each week; 1,296,000 hospital days have al- 
ready been provided for miners and their 
dependents, for widows and orphans, and for 
the old and disabled. 

Together with all the dependents, a total 
of 1,116,742 benefits have been provided. 





Our Forgotten Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr.GRANT. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to say a few words about our forgotten 
In yesterday’s paper, an obscure 








if any investigation is to 

, let us forget about Europe for 
investigate the supply 

Korea. ‘ 


sent to England and continental Europe. 
What about Korea? At the same time 
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tion—let us investigate why so much is 
being sent to Europe at the present 
time, so much more than what is needed 
to keep our forces there in condition. 

Prankly, I do not see how General 
Eisenhower has time these days to ap- 
praise the situation, there being only 24 
hours in the day, even in Europe, what 
with the visits of numerous Members of 
Congress intent on securing inside in- 
formation as to his political intentions. 
The general is certainly doing a fine job, 
and I imagine he would be better satis- 
fied if his political well-wishers would 
let him alone, at least for a few more 
months. That, perhaps, would leave 
more shipping space for needed supplies 
and less for unneeded passengers. 

I have always thought wars were 
fought with one purpose in mind—to win 
them. It is no consolation to anyone for 
some person to come up with the state- 
ment, “We are killing so many more Reds 
than they are killing of our boys.” 
Place it on that basis and this war would 
go on for ages. 

It is no good answer to merely say, 
“Congress didn’t declare war”’—we did 
not get the country into this thing. 
There is no use to go into that. We are 
in war. Hear me, war—the worst kind 
of war—call it the Korean incident or 
police action if you will, but do not call 
it by any such trite name should you 
happen to meet one of the nearly 100,000 
casualties. 

I have talked with privates, commis- 
sioned officers, and others who have been 
in the thick of it, some of them in World 
War II and a few in World War I, they 
say it is war in its most horrible form. 

Let me get this Korean tragedy in 
proper focus. Let us clear up our per- 
spective. Korea cries out for our atten- 
tion—for relief for those brave boys 
fighting such a horribly futile fight thou- 
sands of miles from home. If we must 
have more investigations let us investi- 
gate where it will do Americans 





HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


to help themselves. This pro- 
gram has been aptly termed “Operation 


ernor Mufioz has taught 
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They operate largely on borrowed money, and 
a short crop leaves them penniless through- 
out the winter. That disrupts the entire 
economy of the South. 

It seems to be much sounder economy, in 
this’ section at least, for the farmer to hold 
part of his cotton until he can come out on 
it than it does for him to sell it at the pre- 


in One 24-Hour Period This Week End 
in Destroying or Damaging a Record- 
Breaking 1,121 Communist Trucks 


Ferrying Supplies and Reinforcements 
to the Front”—Battle Report, Wash- 
ington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
come to the fifty-seventh teledocumen- 


- capable or harder 


the duties to which he has dedicated his 


brings to the television screen on this 
broadcast. 

truly appreciative of John Steel- 

‘s devotion to duty was a colleague 

this House only last week when he 


Prank, America has no finer citizen, a more 
public official at 
any level of Government, or does anyone in 
public office in these United States merit 
greater respect from persons in high office 
throughout the world than Dr. John Steel- 
man, 


Mr. Speaker, on this week’s teledocu- 
mentary Dr. Steelman had as his guests 
Maj. Pak Byung Soon, of the Army of 
the Republic of Korea; Hon. W. Averell 
Harriman, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Mr. Homer M. Byington, Jr., Di- 
rector of Western European Affairs for 
our State Department; and Hon. Delos 
W. Rentzel, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Always conscious of the humanities, in 
his introduction of Maj. Pak Byung Soon 
Dr. Steelman spoke of the countless num- 
bers of homes in Korea which are in 
ashes, of the shops and factories that are 
piles of rubble, and of the millions of in- 
nocent men, women, and children who 
are homeless, and pointed out to his vast 
television audience that no man could 
tell the tragic story better than could one 
of the heroes of the South Korean Army. 

Mr. Harriman spoke with great feeling 
on the tense situation existing with re- 
spect to the oil controversy raging be- 
tween Britain and Iran and which now 
comes to a head in the councils of the 
United Nations. He discussed the op- 
timum use of the resources of all coun- 
tries signatory to the North Atlantic Pact 
organization and of how these resources 
could best be utilized under General Ei- 
senhower’s command both to deter ag- 
gression and to attain national security. 

In concluding his splendid analysis of 
conditions in Europe and Asia, Mr. Har- 
riman declared: 

Our task is to make recommendations as 
to how the available economic resources of 


"s command needed to deter ag- 
gression and attain our mutual security. 
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made and the objectives yet to be 
achieved in perfecting all systems of 
transportation as well as of the mer- 
chant, marine of these United States. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say that there is 
so much contained in this fifty-seventh 
copy of the Battle Report, Washington, 
of an estimable value to my colleagues 
in this House that I am asking unani- 
mous consent to insert same in the Rrc- 
orp of this day’s proceedings. 

The producer-director of this program 
is Ted Ayers; the assistant producer, 
Jean Montgomery; technical director, 
Sherman Hildreth ; commentaries, David 
Brinkiey and Bill Wood; the script is 
written by Lou Hazam; film editor, Bill 
Brooks; floor manager, John Johnson; 
art director, Joseph Ferrier; and sound 
by Jim Martensen. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. On goes the fight for 
Heartbreak Ridge in Korea, whose com- 
manding peak still defies our troops. As the 
Second Division’s Twenty-third Regiment 
and their French allies continue their as- 
sault, NBC Television News continues its 
weekly report on the battle against Soviet 
communism. 

Washington, from which Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
left secretly this week to confer with Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway on important military 
decisions that face us in Korea, and the 
world, which wonders, as the Reds launch a 
new series of attacks along a 60-mile front, 
how sincere the Communists are about re- 
suming the truce conferences they broke off 
1 month and 5 days ago. 

On Battle Report, this last and far-from- 
peaceful Sunday in September, Maj. Pak 
Byung Soon, with a Korean’s-eye view of 
the struggle that occupies his homeland; 
W. Averell Harriman, special assistant to 
President Truman, reporting on his new mis- 
sion concerned with our European defense 
plans; Hom>2r M. Byington, the State Depart- 
ment’s Director of Western European Affairs, 
bringing us up to date on the status of Italy 
in the family of free nations; and finally, the 
Nation’s transportation czar, Delos W. 
Rentzel. 

But first the assistant to the President, Dr. 
John R. Steelman. 

Dr. SteetmMan. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentleman. - 

In these troubled day it behooves all of us 
to remember that the first aim of our foreign 
policy is to prevent war. We not only are 
trying to prevent a world-wide war, but also 
any war, anywhere. That does not mean, of 
course, that we can stand by idly and watch 
aggressive powers destroy their weaker 
neighbors. We believe that force should be 
used only to serve the cause of justice and 
only when all peaceful efforts have failed. 

In the words of the Secretary of State, “Our 
purpose is peace with freedom and justice. 
Our method is to build these situations of 
strength which are essential to the achieve- 
ment of our purpose. This is based on our 
conviction that the desire for peace is not 
enough; the free world must also have the 
strength to enforce peace.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
an outstanding example of a great peace 
movement. All Western Europe was threat- 
ened. As long as our friends in Europe re- 
mained weak they were logical prey for the 

. So the free nations have united 
in a gigantic effort to build impregnable de- 
fenses behind which a peaceful world of 
plenty can be built, 

Our efforts to have the Iranian oil dispute 
settled by peaceful negotiations is another 
part of the struggle to prevent wars. Every- 
one knows the danger there. Not only are 
the economic needs of both Britain and Iran 
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the international press as to whether the 
difficulties would lead to the use of force 


pabilities of all NATO mem- 
Special Assistant to the Pres- 
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past months 
Let us hope that.in the atmosphere of the 


Britain and Iran has now come to a head in 
the councils of the United Nations. 
Now that the British Government has 
taken the case to the Security Council 
trol their great natural resources and are 
looks more like a breach of contract and con- 
fiscation of a very large investment which 
is important to the economic life of Britain, 
Dr. Mossadegh, the Prime Minister of Iran, 
this country. 
a may be found which will lead to 
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restrictions and discrim- help maintain world 
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lems. Six are in the Department of Com- 
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carries up to 14 jeep trailers from plants in 
Chicago to troop centers the country over. 

Today everything we eat, wear, or use is 
carried part of the way to its final destina- 
tion by this comparatively young arm of 
the Nation’s transport. 

In such spinning wheels as these, then, 
see in your mind’s eye America’s modern 
workhorses the Nation in these 
crucial times with a transportation pat- 
tern that has no equal. 

Mr. RENTZEL. You have had but a glimpse 
of the complex activities of our great trans- 
portation system, the finest and most effi- 
cient in the world. Yet today we are faced 
with many problems arising from the ex- 
panding mobilization effort. So far our 
transportation facilities have proved ade- 
quate for handling the mounting volumes 
of traffic, but new problems continue to 
arise. Their solution depends upon material 
supply and the manpower available for new 
equipment construction and operation. 

The railroads are faced with growing short- 
ages. To meet their immediate needs during 
the third quarter of this year, construction 
plans included 900 Diesel locomotives, 25,000 
tank cars, and 30,000 freight cars, To offset 
to some extent production lags, all segments 
of the railroad industry must work together 
for better utilization and improved schedul- 
ing. 

Highway freight traffic, double that of 10 
years ago, continues to rise. “There is no 
current truck shortage, but further expan- 
sion of trucking operations may be impaired 
by highway deterioration. The United 
States Bureau of Public Roads is currently 
channeling critical material mainly to high- 
ways of first importance to mobilization ac- 
tivities. There are 15,056 miles of Federal- 
aid highways now under construction—and 
plans have been approved for 5,897 miles. 

Great Lakes shipping, particularly of ore, 
has substantially increased. Despite inade- 
quate capacity, operators have met their 
schedules. Expanded overseas shipping re- 
quires new merchant vessels of high speed 
and mobility. Present construction includes 
some 35 dry-cargo type and 26 tankers. 

To increase the flow of crude oil and avoid 
bottlenecks, over 16,500 miles of additional 
pipelines are planned for construction. 

Air traffic also has climbed over 30 percent. 
Increased civil and military use of the air- 
ways and terminals has brought about a 
common system of air navigation and traffic 
control that assures more rapid movement 
of aircraft regardless of weather. - 

From this round-up of our national trans- 
portation system and its potential, it is evi- 
dent that this system provides the arteries 
of our economy and security. We want no 
hardening of these arteries: We do want an 
increasing flow of the vital blood of commerce 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. BrinK.iey. Thanks to Bill Wood for his 
special narration on this program; and, until 
we again turn our cameras upon the Nation’s 
Capital next Sunday to report on the battle 
of democracy against world communism, this 
is David Brinkley putting a period on your 
fifty-seventh Battle Report, Washington. 


The Late Maj. Gen. Robert McKune Vail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, 
solemn obligation to memo: 


in this Recorp the sad occasion of the 
death of a neighbor, a great Pennsyl- 
vanian, Wednesday, October 3, 1951, 
Maj. Gen. Robert McKune Vail. I had 
the honor to know General Vail for my 
20 years in the ‘egislature for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and was fortunate enough to 
have his close friendship during that 
period and since my entry into this con- 
gressional body and until his death. The 
following can somewhat summarize his 
career: 

Ittness Is Fata TO GEN. R. M. Vat-—His 

Minirary Career Coverep 45 Years 

Maj. Gen. Robert McKune Vail, 76, a na- 
tive of Scranton and one of Pennsylvania's 
most distinguished citizen-soldiers, has been 
claimed by death. 

General Vail succumbed yesterday at his 
home at Camp Hill, Dauphin County, after 
a@ long illness. 

A former commander of the One Hundred 
and Ninth Infantry Regiment and possessor 
of a distinguished war record, General Vail 
was also a former State adjutant general, 
one-time superintedent of the Wilkes-Barre 
division, Scranton-Spring Brook Water Serv- 
ice Co., and also served for a time as United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania. 

General Vail, who was adjutant general 
during the administration of Gov, Edward 
Martin, resided at Indiantown Gap prior to 
taking up residence at Camp Hill last June. 
He lived for many years at Kingston. 

His military career, which covered a span 
of 45 years, began March 16, 1894, when he 
enlisted as a private in Company D of the 
old Thirteenth Regiment. 

General Vail fought in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the Mexican Expedition before his World War 
I service. 

Commissioned as a captain and made regi- 
mental adjutant of the Thirteenth Regiment 
on October 4, 1904, he was advanced to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in 1918, 

During World War I he -served with the 
One Hundred and Eighth Machine Gun Bat- 
talion of the Twenty-eighth Division. His 
courage in combat won high military honors. 

On September 5, 1918, he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism in action near Villette, France. 


WOUNDED IN ACTION 


One month later he was wounded in action 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive and thus 
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James, being appointed October 1, 1940, and 
as acting adjutant general from February 
20, 1941, until January 19, 1943, when he 
assumed full command. 

those years he became known as 
one of the best-liked officials on Capitol Hill. 
On at least two occasions his name was 
mentioned prominently for appointment as 
commander of the Pennsylvania State Police 
and, on one occasion, he declined that ap- 
pointment. 

General Vail, who was born in Scranton, 
received his early education in this city 
and was graduated from the Binghamton 
high school. He also was graduated from 
business college. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Helene G. Hull, and a son, John, a member 
of the Kingston High School faculty; a sister. 
Mrs. Stanley B Michael, this city; and a 
brother, Rossman I. Vail, Maplewood, N. J. 


Loans to Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following press release from the Brook- 
lyn council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Issued by its county commander, Vincent 
J. DiMattina. It points up a very seri- 
ous problem. Unless the mortgage strike 
by some of our lending institutions is 
called off they will find that the Govern- 
ment will make the loans directly to 
veterans as presently provided by law. 

The release is as follows: 

County Commander Vincent J. DiMattina, 
of Brooklyn Council, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, today demanded that the Federal Gov- 
ernment begin granting 4-percent mortgage 
loans to World War II veterans in the metro- 
politan area unless local banks immediately 
cease charging veterans higher interest rates 
on what should be properly classified as 4- 
percent GI mortgages. 

Reporting that a series of complaints on 
the subject had come to his attention, Di- 
Mattina pointed out that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration already had au- 
thority to grant direct 4-percent loans to 
qualified veterans in areas where it was 
deemed that a shortage of 4-percent mort- 
gage money exists. . 

The VFW leader said that he intends to 

Brooklyn's nine-man congressional 
here. 
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and jackets and jump pants 
ng crotch protection, and 


So we don’t fasten our legstraps, but sit 
We give the town a good buzz with two 


tore can put on the chutes later, guys, 
steeply banked circles to lose altitude, and 


‘ter we pick up the park man.” 
“Hey, there's West Yellowstone!” 
West Yellowstone, with its railroad station 


and lodge and airstrip and stores, and two 
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& big, slow pinwheel. Then the pilot is down 
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aa the clawing lodgepole to a landing on the dirt 

strip. 
Serantiomen We taxi over for gas and to find the park 
Fiying Service. tractor ™an, and all pile out forastretch. Hot again 
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Smitty and Hank Shank are out hunting for 
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pile out with two National Park rangers. 
uniforms that we in the forest service think 
make them look just a little too much like 

“One of the fires has a ground crew on it 
already,” Shank is saying. So Hellman and 
Bennett unsuit to stay here at West Yellow- 
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fires. Shank is reshuffling the jump list, and 


But I don’t 


ything, and he puts me in the first 
pair—Kermit Cole, of Missoula, a good boy. 


I want to jump last, so I can take pictures of 


the guys going out of the door. 
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my left leg ts also bulging with a small 
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the wire-grill face masks buckled down. Six 
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all around; safety catches of our quick-re- 
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hundred dollars’ worth of equipment. Sev- 
enty pounds of fabric and rope and metal 
per man, not counting the stuff that goes in 
by cargo chute. 

The engines are thundering again, and the 
park man yells to the pilot, “Got plenty of 
gas? We've gotta fiy 50 miles one direction, 
then 70 miles another, then 40 miles back.” 

“Yeah, we’ve got plenty.” 

Ail aboard again except Hellman and Ben- 
nett—the last I ever see of them alive—and 
we're roaring down the runway in take-off. 
The park man has an armful of map scrolls, 
and he’s having a tough time climbing for- 
ward over the jumbie of men and equipment 
in the seatiess tunnel-like plane. He's 
brought a feeble little water bag along to drop 
to one of his ground crews. A 2-gallon job 
with about half a gallon in it—and that leak- 
ing out through the loose cap as the bag lies 
on its side by the door, jiggling with the 
plane vibration. Hate to be out on a moun- 
tain and have to depend on that. Our 
smashable square water cans don’t look half 
bad alongside this park brand of water 
supply. 

The ranger is a nice guy, and he’s done this 
before. As soon as he knows that Cole and 
I are on the first stick, he gives me a little 
piece of a Yellowstone topographic map with 
some lakes and a couple of rivers on it and 
an inked-in X and some arrows running east 
and north from the X. The X is the fire, of 
course—as close as they can tell from the 
Mount Sheridan lookout, and incidentally 
about a half mile off, as we find out later— 
and the little river nearby is the headwaters 
of the Snake. The thick green line right be- 
low the X is the southern border of the 
park—less than 3 miles from the fire. So 
that'll put us 250 miles straight southeast of 
Missoula. The ranger is explaining that the 
arrows point the way out. 

“Don’t go back this way on the trail,” he 
shouts above the roaring engines, “even 
though it looks closer, because that trail 
hasn't been maintained. Go north, the way 
it’s marked, to the ranger station on Heart 
Lake.” 

“Roger,” I say, and put the map away and 
start taking pictures again. It’s great being 
a second-year jumper and having a little 
experience to give you confidence. It’s more 
fun kno ing the little tricks that take your 
mind off yourself—enough to keep from 
sweating like Samsel, or Piper, there. Short 
Hall seems kinda quiet, too. Oh, well, last 
year you sweated just as they're doing. 

We're over the valley of the Snake, and 
the (and Tetons rear their heads in jagged 
black majesty 40 miles to the south. 
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cide on the only spot available—a stand of 
thick young reproduction about a mile along 
the ridge from the smoke. I've got the map 
out again, getting oriented with the terrain, 
and 100 percent of my attention is on the 
problem of getting to the ground safely. 
Ground altitude almost 8,000 feet here. 
“Remember, hang up, whatever you do!" A 
little drift chute gives us the wind—some- 
thing like 12 miles an hour, blowing east— 
and then comes the order to hook up. 

Cole and I snap our static lines into the 
cable over the door and give ourselves a 
last fast check-out. Cole is going out first, 
so he kneels in the oval door and puts one 
foot out on the little step hanging there 
in space. I'm going out second, so I crouch 
behind him ready to follow him out as soon 
as the door is clear. Shank checks us over 
carefully again and briefs us once more 
on the spot we're to aim for and repeats 
what the ranger said about hiking out. 
Then we swing into the final pass, Shank 
jockeying the plane into position with hand 
signals to the pilot. The noisy engines die 
at last and after 1 second of eerie silence, 
Cole gets the slap to go. He steps out easy 
and straight, wrapping his arms across the 
reserve on his chest, and the static line be- 
gins reeling the white silk off his back. I'm 
out with him a half second later, feeling 
the weird minutes-long moment of falling 
before the opening shock jolts me in the 
chest, and then that wonderful nylon flower 
is open above me with the sunlight stream- 
ing through. 

No lines over—canopy functioning per- 
fectly. Cole is far enough away. Okay, 
where is that spot? There it is, the lightest 
green of that patch of timber. Turn away 
from it and hold into the wind. I grab a 
guideline to spin myself west—for this is 
a steerable, slotted Forest Service chute I’m 
wearing—and haul down the front risers to 
gain forward speed. 

I'm chinning myself on the risers to give 
myself 8 or maybe 10 miles an hour into the 
wind. The plane is circling around watching 
us closely and is completely out of my con- 
sciousness. Damned arms are getting tired, 
and I’m watching the ground through the 
V of my feet. I’m not going to make it; 
the wind’s pushing me too-far. And yet 
for some reason I'm not worried at all that 
I'm sailing beyond the thick safe stand of 
young trees toward the open, tree-dotted 


ridge. , 

Gettin’ pretty close. Better stop planing 
and turn around, The slots start me around 
so I’ll come in frontward, and I’m not quite 
around, and dumping both slots to kill for- 
ward speed, when the grassy ground with 
all the trees just out of reach rushes up 
into me with a thump. My feet 
gether from habit, and I flop in 
sideways roll and come tang] 
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noise of the plane tapers away to nothing, 
and all of a sudden it’s quiet on this moun- 
tain. Cole and I are two guys alone in the 
wilderness. Alone, many miles from the 
nearest road, in a sunny, dead forest. 

“Damn Smitty for forgetting to drop the 
sleeping bags. 

“Oh, well,” says Cole, full of good sense, 
as always, “that just means we'll work most 
of the night. And those kapoks are plenty 
big to pack out.” 

He's right, and I know it, and I don’t mind 
working most of the night anyway to rake 
in a little overtime. 

The fire is up on a knoll the way most 
lightning strikes and isn’t going anywhere 
since the wind died down. It’s really a 
tiny fire—at the size the Forest Service likes 
to catch them—not covering 100 square 
feet—in five or six little spots, where the 
lightning split off chunks of a snag and scat- 
tered them, burning, out on the grass. The 
stump of the snag is 20 feet high and burn- 
ing all the way up and down inside, and 
dropping it will be our biggest single job in 
putting out this fire. 

We're a little short on water because when 
we felled the snag that held our water can 
way up in the air, the can smashed to tin- 
foil and the water wetted up the ground 
good. Besides that, one of the canteens on 
the fire packs had a leak and is dry, so we 
have half a gallon from the other canteen 
to last us till we hike down to the Snake 
tomorrow sometime. Not that we'll need 
any more than that half gallon. But know- 
ing that’s all we’ve got is making us thirsty 
already. 

It’s been a big job falling a snag 3 feet 
through at the butt with a Pulaski just to 
get down the cargo chute—a Pulaski being 
a heavy-headed ax with an adz blade on the 
back. Cole and I have taken turns and are 
really warmed up by the time she sways 
and cracks and comes crashing down among 
the jumble of deadfalls around us. 

We collect the gear and eat supper, hitting 
the liquid canned stuff first to save our 
water, and then settle down for a night of 
work. The tall butt of the burning snag 
comes down first and doubles the spread of 
the fire by taking an unexpected roll. We 
cool the burning logs by turning them warm 
side up and scraping the fire out of them 
with the adz blades of the Pulaskis. We 
break the big embers up into little ones and 
spread out the hot spots to cool and burn 
out. Then we trail each little spot of burn, 

a shallow shovel-width trench 
around it down to fireproof mineral earth. 

“Separate the fuel from the fire”—the old 
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, that there is hope for the fu- 
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The practice of anti-Semitism is in- 
consistent with the practice of Christian- 
Christian, Mohammedan, and 

This thought was forcefully and beau- 
tifully expressed recently in a book called 


There are many who are so discouraged 
by this prospective future for the world 
that they can see no hope. I believe, 
and therefore, one another’s brothers, 
can we realize the goal of true peace. 
ity. To be a Christian one must love his 
brothers—biack, white, yellow, and red: 
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and remote from people that a bucket dipped Jove of our 


Jew, 


looks beautiful there in the 
moonlight on the sandy north shore of the 

A quick chow to stifle my gnawing, and 
the blankets close over us in sleep. 

“Hey, Kern, did you shave back there in the 
cabin?” Cole is hiking ahead of me on the 
trail out from Heart Lake to the roadhead, 
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for all of Yellowstone National Park.” 


Head Over Heels, by Mser. Maurice S. 
Sheehy, head of the department of 

Monsignor Sheehy has not spent his 
years dwelling in an ivory tower. He is 


religious education at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 
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the permission of the publishers, Farrar, 
Straus & Young, Inc.) 


1951} 
Heap Over Here.s 
(By Msgr. Maurice 8. Sheehy) 
WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


(The following article is an excerpt from 


The fact is that men vary in compiexion, 


signor i3heehy, comes from his belief that 
God intended that the head should be over 
the heels, looking upward toward Him and 
There is a great deal of nonsense in talk 
about 3 
height, mind. That is God's business, not 
mine. 
But because I claim to be a Catholic, I 
am e liar and an impostor the moment I re- 
fuse to see anyone as other than a child of 


Catholic University. The title, says Mon- 


[From the Washington Post of October 2, 
outward toward our neighbor.” 
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Of sin, the better self must be tolerant; 
but in the sinner there still gleams the 
flashing splendor of the divine. 

Twice I spoke on national networks against 
anti-Semitism when Hitler's sadism appeared 
in the bloodstream of humanity, indicating 
an infection which was cured by the 
lifeblood of 10,000,000 men. Hitler is gone, 
but the virus of hate appears from time to 
time. 

Pope Pius XI in one encyclical spoke as 
follows: “We spurred all the children of 
the church, and indeed all men of good will, 
to a holy rivalry in love and succor.” 

At the close of World War II, 70 chaplains 
received their orders directly from me, as dis- 
trict chaplain in Pearl Harbor. Of these only 
20 were Catholics. The chaplains were men 
of practically every faith, united in the pur- 
pose to serve, in a religious way, our Navy. 

As a consequence of World War II, many of 
those within my innermost circle of friends 
are ministers of other faiths. I do not tol- 
erate them. I really and truly like them. 

One cannot meet and come to know per- 
sonally all the 2,000,000,000 people in the 
world. In the story of the Good Samaritan, 
Jesus answered the question, “Who is our 
neighbor?” “That man closest to me, that 
man in need of a helping hand, that man is 
my neighbor.” 

Of certain things I am most intolerant. 
First, and above all, anti-Semitism. 

Once a man wrote me with these words on 
his letterhead: 


Jews, deliver us, O Lord”). 
ter into a wastebasket. Then my conscience 
compelled me to write: 4 
“Dear Sm: In response to your letter, I am 
constrained by the obligation of fraternal 
correction to inform you that your heart is 
a@ crater of hate. Some day you must face 
as your Judge one who received all His hu- 
man nature from a Jewish maid.” 
Thus ended our correspondence. 


following a popular orator, expressed anti- 
Jewish feelings. One evening at the ladies’ 
sodality, he gave, instead of his usual 20- 
minute discourse, the following: 

“My Dear Sopalists: In your devotions I 


know when Mrs. Smith has a new hat 
Murphy a new dress. 

“From some reports I receive, I fear that if 
the Mother of Jesus, whom we 
this evening, were to come attired: in 
ern clothes, some of you would say in 
prise, ‘Why, she looks Jewish.’ 

“In the name of the Father, and of the 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

As I grow older I know 


One student told me at the end of the 


et ee ee ere 


about 


Communists have souls, too. They are our 
brothers. We must treat them assuch. The 
alternative? 


the 


Increased Compensation for Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Erle Cocke, Jr., na- 
tional commander, the American Legion: 


{ Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
Irdianapolis, Ind., September 25, 1951. 
H EvtrnH Nourse Rocers, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear ConGcresswoman Rocers: This is a 
letter of congratulations and of thanks. 
It is intended to convey to you some sense 


We believe that you acted not only in the 
veterans’ interest but in the national in- 
terest. We are convinced that a very great 


Because passage of H. R. $193 was greeted 
in this fashion in many areas I want to place 
on your record a brief review of the matter. 
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the benefit will have already exhausted the 


county or State taxes or through Federal 
taxes. It is obviously fair in the case of 
those who have served all of the people to 
distribute responsibility for their care among 
all of the people. 

The burden, therefore, rests squarely upon 
the Federal Government. Public Law 149 
recognizes this obligation. 

Pension based upon identical principles 
has been awarded by the Congress to vet- 
erans of the War Between the States, the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine In- 
surrection, and the Boxer Rebellion. A pol- 
icy precedent thus has been four times af- 
firmed by different sessions of the 
in different periods of our history. Fifty- 
five years elapsed between the end of the War 
Between the States and provision of this type 
of benefit for veterans of that conflict. The 
Eighty-second Congress, by acting now, has 
assured that the intended beneficiaries of the 
World Wars and of Korea will have full op- 
portunity to claim their right. 

The President, in his veto message, com- 
plained that the measure would grant a 
special award to veterans whose disabilities 
are in no way connected with military serv- 
ice. The complaint is as ill-founded as it 
is misdirected. Advisers to the President are 
in a position to know better. 

The veterans who will receive the new 
payment are in large part those who have 
been and are drawing im for 
permanent and total disability. The latest 
Veterans’ Administration hospital census 
conducted’ by the VA showed that of 19,632 
patients in the general, medical, and surgery 


part III pensions, and 6,554 had 


crass speculation. 
to the same VA census, 1,808 pa- 
tients among the 19,632 rated as nonservice- 
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Yes, Charles (Chuck) Twigg, with many, 
many others, has given his life in Korea but 
@ Korean veteran, who was 
to be returned to his home, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 2, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 

there are some newspaper editorials 

hich are worthy of being preserved 
of having wide distribution. 

29, 1951, the Atlanta 

ournal had such an editorial, entitled 

t Economy? What Does 


“Governmen 
That Mean?” 

The editorial deals with an item of 
spending just recently voted, under 
which Members of Congress are au- 
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House Members could hear weil enough the 
resonant tones of those urging the need for 
increased taxes to help pay for the prepared- 
mess program and combat the rising tide of 
inflation. 

But when voices all over the land cried 
out for a reduction of nonessential Govern- 
ment expenses, wax clogged their ears. 

Representatives urging passage of the 
measure authorizing House Members to 
spend up to $1,500 each for electrical and 
mechanical equipment and, if desired, to 
draw another $1,000 from the fund for clerical 
hire, argued they needed more efficient 
equipment because their work had in- 
creased 


Would they also argue that because of the 
rising cost of living, taxes should be re- 
duced? 

Should the people economize now that 
their cost of living is soaring, their tax bur- 
den rising, their dollar cheapened by infla- 
tion? By all means. 

Economy in Government? Whoever heard 
of such? 


Always Burned, Always Shy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
September 27, 1951, an editorial ap- 
peared in the Canton (Ohio) Repository 
relative to the recent ruling of the Presi- 
dent which, in the opinion of many, 
strikes at the foundation of freedom of 
Speech and freedom of the press. 

It seems that perhaps this erder vio- 


14, 1948, in Philadelphia, Pa., which 
reads: . 


We deplore the repeated attempts of Re- 
publicans in the Eightieth Congress to im- 
pose thought control upon the American 
people and to encroach on the freedom of 
speech and press. 


Under leave, Mr. Speaker, I include in 

my remarks the editorial referred to: 
ALwaYs Burgnep, Always Sur 

President Truman says his new Executive 
order for classifying and protecting recurity 
information in all departments will not be 
used to gag the press. 

Spokesmen for the press say it will be used 


the broadening is done in malice. 
done by underlings made jit- 
t from on high that news- 
, and dogs are unwelcome. 
do not 


his daily bread has snubbed his nose for news 
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Gold, Communism, and Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFOMNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1951 


| Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I submit the following editorial 
from the California Mining Journal of 
August 1950 entitled “Gold, Communism, 
and Money,” which was delivered at the 
Interstate Conference of Western Min- 
ing Council, Inc., at Reno, Nev., June 16, 
1950, by Harry Sears, president, Calaver- 
as Central Gold Mining Co., Ltd.: 
GoLD, COMMUNISM, AND MONEY 
(By Harry Sears, president, Calaveras Cen- 
tral Gold Mining Co., Ltd.; director, Cali- 
fornia Gold Committee Angels Camp, 

Calif.) 

An outstanding business leader, W. C. 
Mullendore, president of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., recently stated in a pub- 
lic address: 

“The country is in the most dangerous and 
unsound boom in its history—a ‘phony pros- 
perity’ that becomes more dangerous as it 
continues. 

“It is financed by unsound expansion of 


this phony prosperity.” 
We respond to his suggestion and also 
note that during the past few months shock- 


eign affairs, tied in with 
other subversive traitors in our land. 

But there is another revelation of subver- 
sive influence yet to be made. It concerns 
both foreign and domestic affairs and its ef- 
fects govern the daily lives of every man, 
woman and child in our country. It affects 
everything that they own and will control 
their future for years to come. 

The lid has been clamped tight on this 
subject. It is supposed to be 
only for experts. The normal reaction has 


But it isn’t that simple. 
They forget that the control of gold repre- 
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the citizen and assume obligations toward 
that citizen payable in the future. I refer 
particularly to our banks and great insur- 
ance companies. 

“There are more than 14,000 banks in this 


“Probably the primary responsibility for 
urging honest money rests upon the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. This body has con- 
sistently remained silent on the great issue 
of currency. I have never seen the associa- 
tion become indignant or any articu- 
late opposition to what is happening to our 
American dollar. 

“All banks have a moral duty to insure 
the value content of the dollars they repay. 
This they have strikingly failed to recognize 
and in their failure they reveal a disappoint- 
ing lack of stature. 

“Actually the American Bankers Associ- 
ation at its last annual meeting at San 
Francisco extended the courtesy of its plat- 
form and the great prestige of the occasion 
to a notei guest who lectured them on the 
virtues of a managed currency—a planner 
who would leave the currency to the loose 
limitations of the printing press and the dis- 


ately about the bankers goes with equal force 
and conviction for the great life-insurance 
companies of America. They carry 191,- 
000,000 insurance policies aggregating more 
thr-1 $213/000,000,000. They collect money 
today in the form of premiums at the annual 
rate of $6,800,000,000. Again, as in the case 
of the bankers, there is a narrow concern 
over the details of dollar obligations and a 
disquieting complacence regarding the sub- 
stance of the ultimate payments to their 


policyholders. 

“Rightly or wrongly, the public presump- 
tion is that the leadership of our 
and insurance fields understand the subject. 
Their failure to speak up implies approval 


- of @ paper currency completely unhinged 


gold. Ian understand their reluc- 
tance to stand up and be counted, but I 
can’t condone it. They are doing only what 
their counterparts did in Italy and Germany 
in the decades of the 1930's. 





BE t3 
date 


“A quart of milk a day” was one of the 
great slogans of Rovsevelt and Henry Wal- 
lace, but it was uiso the formula proposed 
by Lenin In 1917. 


losophy. This fifth column is a feverish 
arm of a ruthless conspiracy against our 


To what extent are they meddling with 


money? 
We hear a lot about ending the cold war, 
but which one of them; for there are two. 
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today? Why are about 90 percent of all gold 
mines in the United States closed down? 

Why are hundreds of communities and 
thousands of property owners throughout 
1i Westerh States déprived of their lawrul 
and constitutional rights to produce and sell 
their gold? 

Why is labor denied the opportunity to 
seek and secure employment for thousands 
of men, in hundreds of proven gold mines 
and in the development of other hundreds of 
prospective mines? 

Why is industry denied the opportunity to 
furnish machinery, equipment and supplies, 
and railroads denied profitable freight, and 
why are agriculture and food processors de- 
nied an increased market throughout the 
West in communities which are today stag- 
nant and depressed? 


ANSWER—A DELIBERATE CONSPIRACY 


The answer to these questions seems to 
point to a deliberate conspiracy in the Gov- 
ernment to discourage and stifle gold min- 
ing in this country, to appropriate and de- 
stroy the property rights of gold producers 
by unlawful regulations, but support and en- 
couragement of gold production elsewhere in 
the world. 

By sustaining a stagnant and inadequate 
price for gold here and enforcing regula- 
tions which do not allow producers to sell 
their product to industry or in other mar- 
kets where they may secure a higher price, 
the has assumed to be a dictator, 
blocking gold producers from the free con- 
duct of their business. 

The Government thus supports a favored 
class among the manufacturers who use and 
fabricate gold, with no limits on their profits, 
giving them access to the privately owned 
property of those gold producers who are 
still operating, at completely unrealistic 


OUR DOLLARS LOSE THEIR VALUE 


All of this is done by the Treasury under 
the plea that it must hold gold at the $35 


money 

“You don’t know the value of a dollar, 
son,” sighed the father. 

“Yes I do,” replied the lad, “as of last week 
it was about 68 cents as compared with 1939 
standards.” 


Is this the sound and honest money we 


To answer, we must consider politics and 

We must review the trend of govern- 

ment and its purposes during the past 17 
years. 


Previous to that time we proudly felt that 


loyalty of the Government lay in protecting 
the rights of our citizens. 
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shipped it out to their masters in Moscow 
just as fast as planes and ships could be 
lined up and loaded. 

And goods, too; anything they wanted, in 
any quantity. During the last war these 
gifts went to Russia with higher priorities 
than we could get for our most vital defense 
measures. 


OUR COMMUNIST MONEY POLICY 


Now early in this game our Government 
began to hint that gold*might not have any 
future and before we became directly in- 
volved in the war active steps were taken to 
reduce postwar gold production. These were 
later extended to the actual closing of gold 
mining in this country under pretense of 
war emergency. 

We were told that the real way to have 
a healthy currency was to manage it. That's 
what they did in Russia and in Germany. 


THEN CAME LORD KEYNES 


Then England sent us Lord John Maybard 
Keynes, Lord help us. He taught our leaders 
that it was just foolish to bother with gold, 
all we needed were debts and plenty of them, 
then we would be prosperous. 

The great master minds of the financial 
side of our Government liked this idea of 
debt; they just wallowed in it. Roosevelt, 
Hopkins, Wallace, Morgenthau, White, and 
Eccles of the Federal Reserve, all bowed to 
this financial wizard from Britain who arro- 
gantly reported back to Parllament on May 
23, 1944, saying: 

“I hope your lordships will trust me not 
to have turned my back on all I fought for. 
Was it not I, when many of today’s icono- 
clasts were still worshipers of the calf, who 
wrote that ‘gold is a barbarous relic’ and 
‘as a permanent institution, the plan ac- 
cords to-every member government the ex- 
plicit right to control all capital movements.” 

A PAPER EMPIRE ON A GLOBAL SCALE 

Here Lord Keynes was outlining a paper 
empire on a global scale to be administered 
by the very debtors and defaulters, on loans 
from this country, who had created it. Then 
he came back here 10 push it through. 

Roosevelt called the delegates together at 
Bretton Woods. They were headed by Henry 
Morgenthau and Lord 


advisers, Alvin H. Hanson, said: 
“We shall come out of the war debt-free. 


BRETTON WOODS, COMMUNISTIC 
Among the leaders for the Bretton Woods 
agreements were Alger Hiss, whose Commu- 


They put it over, and out of Bretton Woods 
came the International Monetary Fund 
which is supposed to maintain the price of 
gold throughout the world at $35, also to 
maintain monetary exchange for the various 
currencies of all members. 


MONETARY FUND A FAILURE 


The fund has now been in operation for 
some 5 years and it has signally failed to 
achieve either of the two objectives. Charg- 
ing the fund with bad faith and failure to 
keep its initial promises to members that the 
$36 price of gold was only temporary and to be 
later adjusted upward when it became neces- 
sary, South Africa last year sought freedom 
to sell half of its gold on a world free market. 

The fund delayed its decision on this re- 
quest until the beginning of last month 
when it refused to agree. Within 3 days 
N. C. Havenga, finance minister, deiivered 
a blistering indictment of the fund and its 
dominating power, the United States, in the 
South African Parliament, charging that the 
United States “is the most outstanding ex- 
ample of countries that have conformed to 
fund policies when it suited their conven- 
ience,” that the fund's gold policy had been 
“ineffective and largely discredited.” 

Mr. Havenga cited figures which he charged 
the fund should have published in 1948 and 
1949 showing that half of the world gold 


$367,500,000 went into industry, arts, or pri- 
vate hoards, that of $300,000,000 that went 


Mr, Havenga made the significant state- 
ment that “the United States Treasury con- 
formed outwardly to the International Mone- 
tary Fund policy by laying down that no 
United States subject should deal in such 
gold at a premium.” 
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count the great devaluation of our present 
dollars, the demand on national gold re- 
serves which our citizens would normally 
make to provide for themselves reasonable 
safety and security and it must also reflect 
the necessity of our Government to retain 
enough gold as the legal backing for a safe 
and honest national currency. 

There is a striking similarity between the 
attitude of our Government toward gold aid 
that of the Communist governments toward 
freedom, Under the pretext that its citi- 
zens misuse freedom the Communists con- 
fiscate it and make their citizens slaves. 
Under the pretext that individuals misuse 
gold our Government confiscates it, to its 
Own advantage, and is making us slaves. 


CONFISCATION DOES NOT BRING SECURITY 


It is a strange paradox that governments 
confiscate the best instrument of econoinic 
security at the very time when they claim 
to insure the economic security of citizens, 
through all sorts of laws and social institu- 

It just doesn’t make 


ericans. 

It’s just part of the game, however, for 
economic dictators. Remember that Karl 
Marx said, “The surest way to overturn the 
social order is to debauch the currency.” 

To this add the words of one of our great 
statesmen, Daniel Webster, who said, “Of all 
the contrivances for cheating the laboring 
classes of mankind, none has been more ef- 
fective than that which deludes them with 
paper money.” 

LIFT THE LID ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


We have spoken of the Federal Reserve and 
its approval of deficit financing and public 
debt as a virtue. Perhaps this appears 
strange to you. It may have been in your 
thoughts that although privately owned, this 
institution was the leader of our banking 
system and the pillar of integrity. Let us 
lift the lid just trifle and look how it works, 
then see if you hold the same idea? 

On September 30, 1951, Marriner Eccles, 
then Chairman of the Federal Reserve, was 
testifying in Washington before the House 

ittee 


gressman 
you get the money to buy those two billions 
of Government securities? 
“Mr. Eccies. We created it. 
“Congressman Parman. Out of what? 
“Mr. Eccites. Out of the right to issue credit 
money.” 
Now look at the paper currency in your 
pockets. Do you think it is money, 
by gold? ‘You will find the bulk to be only 
Federal Reserve notes, backed with debt. 
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to talk of converting to 


of this isn’t it childish for so- 
gold at the present $35 gold price? 


RESERVE INCREASE IMPOSSIBLE 
The present world reserves of gold (exclu- 


GOLD PRICE A FICTION AND A FRAUD 
stve of Russia) are tabulated and known. It 


The price of gold im dollars is so fatally 


cal fiction which constitutes our monetary 


policy. 
gold reserves may legally and adequately 


but it must be prohibited from selling lest 
we still be the victims of the present politi- 
Such a market could develop the reason- 
ably safe value of gold so that the next step 
could be a conversion of paper currency to 
gold without wrecking the economy. 
proportion of goid which would be with- 
Grawn by the citizens, and others who pos- 
* sess our currency and dollar obligations, must 
be carefully estimated so that the remaining 
support the currency outst. nding. 
is physically impossible to rapidly increase 
these reserves. The mining of new gold ts a 
slow and laborious process, no matter what 
the price, or the incentive, it is a matter of 
years to open new mines cr increase the pro- 
ductivity of existing mines. 
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the value of the dollar we 
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only siightiy more than 
its integrity is at a very iow ebb. 
ear i. Ein. onan, titan, 
of tae Treasury, wrote a 
to the chairman of the Senate Bank- 


DOES OUR GOLD NOW PROTECT US? 
We hear of our vast stores of gold and are 
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Taking into account the world consump- 
tion of gold as a commodity which is con- 
stantly increasing and bearing in mind that 
much of this gold is destroyed and therefore 
not returnable for re-use in the future, the 
actual fresh and new gold production would 
scarcely keep pace with the expansions of 
sound credit. 

The world gold stocks can therefore only 
be expanded in the proportions needed 
through a new dollar price, or value, or re- 
lationship. 

Such a price now might be $105 an ounce, 
but if we continue to be guided by the stub- 
born stupidity which has charterted our 
course down the present path to increased 
inflation and eventually financial disaster, 
the eventual price of gold may soar to far 
greater heights. 

WE MUST ACT NOW 


What can we do to help? 

We can make the subject of phony moncy 
a daily peeve and talk to our families, neigh- 
bors, merchants, bankers. Write to our 
friends at a distance and suggest their ac- 


swer our letters. If the answers are evasive 
or unsatisfactory write again. 

These are your rights and privileges as 
American citizens and this is the 
portant subject in your future if you wish 
to retain and enjoy them. A mass move- 
ment from citizens now will augmen 
work of outstanding banking and business 
leaders who have become y 
in publicly proclaiming the necessity and 
benefits of a free gold market and ultimate 
convertibility to gold of present paper cur- 
rency. 

HONEST BANKS BACK FREE MARKET 
The Empire Trust Co., of New York, in the 


movement, backed in principle by forceful 
and independent bankers clear across the 
continent. 

The Washington Mutual Savings Bank, in 
Seattle, has adopted a very practical plan 
to help its customers. 

When entering the bank to buy a United 
States savings bond a staff member greets 
the customer and opens a discussion to show 
how Government deficit spending is destroy- 
ing the dollar purchasing power and there- 
fore the security of the bond ‘i 

The banker then offers to aid the customer 
in voicing concern to the State's Congress- 


send a letter for the customer, which states, 


in part— 
“T have bought this bond because I believe 
the statements of our 


Fs 


tinuing reduction in the purchasing power 
of the United States dollar. 


10 years from now will have purchasing 
power comparable to those dollars which I 
have invested in our Government bonds of 
this date.” 





at nt ee es 
and their constitutional ts. 
When these actions take place on 


@ mass scale it would seem that the Govern- 


happens prese: 
facing gold mining will be wiped away. 





World-Wide Influence of American Soil 
Conservation Program—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 





be built on different slopes with different 
soils and soil conditions. And, what is just 

important, we have learned what combi- 
nations to use with 
terraces in order to give them needed support 
for permanency, as well as what kind of ter- 
racing is required to provide needed support 
for other conservation 

These requirements, we have learned 
through the research and of the 
Soil Conservation Service. agency has 
produced most of the fundamental conserva- 
tion information and has developed the prin- 
cipal conservation measures for the United 
States and the world. The Service and its 
immediate forerunner (the soil conservation 
erosion experiment stations) developed such 
effective conservation tools as strip cropping, 
?Ramser, C. E. Prevention of the erosion 
of farm lands by terracing. U.S. Dept. Agr., 
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contour crop rotations, the broad-channel 
terrace, stubble mulching, the land capa- 
bility survey, and the principle of treating 
land according to kind and need for lasting 
soil conservation. 

Our first work in cooperation with prac- 
tical farmers’ began in September 1933. 
Some of the principal projects were those 

the watersheds of South Tyger 

Banister River, Va; Elm 


Okla.; Green Creek, Tex.; 
Creek, Ark.; Dauchite Bayou, La.; Upper 
Fountain Creek, Colo.; Plum Creek, Nebr.; 
Shue Creek (Huron project), S. Dak.; Park 
River, N. Dak.; Presque Isle Greek, Maine; 
Big Muddy Creek, Mont.; Cohocton River, 
N, Y.; and Kickapoo Creek, Ill. 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


From every conceivable angle of consid- 
omic, social, cultural, public 


in all nations. 
With the understanding that can be de- 
veloped through education there should be 


contend that because of man’s utter de- 
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There is no doubt about the need for pro- 


ecattering the 

. What is left behind, frequently, is in- 
fertile, shifting sand that smothers out 

vegetation on neighboring good land. 
When the world was younger and our 
population much smaller, we could, per- 
haps, stand such waste; but that time Is 
It is not defeatism to say that the 


surface mulch and organic matter for the 
soil than to lose it all by burning. 


ONLY ABOUT 4,000,000,000 ACRES LEFT 


Today, throughout the world, there are left 
only about 4,000,000,000 acres of immediately 
arable land, the productivity of a great deal 
of which is only fair to medium. Much of 
it is poor land. Yet this land must feed a 

believed to be in excess of 2,250,- 
000,000, and still increasing. 

The United States is somewhat better off, 

from the standpoint of productive land, than 
most nations. Even though we have ruined 
more good land in less time than any other 
nation in recorded history, we had the ad- 
vantage of an unprecedented supply to begin 
with. 
It is g nerally considered that 2% acres per 
capita of reasonably productive land are nec- 
essary for a minimum adequate nutritional 
diet. And we need an extra half acre for 
such crops as tobacco, flax for the produc- 
tion of oil for paints, and other raw prod- 
ucts of industry. 

With our 460,000,000 acres, approximately, 
of good land, we have enough for our pres- 
ent needs. Moreover, soil conservation in- 
creases yields—probably by more than 50 per- 
cent—so that we are not likely to go hungry 
any time soon. 

But some countries have much less than 
3 acres per capita. Some have less than 
half an acre and some have not more than 
@ quarter of an acre. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NECESSARY 

Practically all farmers need experiericed, 
scientific assistance on the ground to help 
them solve their land and water problems. 
Without such assistance, they are not likely 
to bring their agriculture to full fruition or 
adequately safeguard their land. 

Effective and lasting soil conservation work 
demands the utmost in technical excellence. 
A trained, nced soll conservationist 
prescribes for the land much as an ex- 
perienced physican prescribes for his pa- 
tients. In a sense, Soil Conservation Service 
technicians are land doctors. These men 
have learned that half-way measures are 
improperly placed practices will not get the 
job done in a lasting way, and that such 
measures often do more harm than good 
over a period of years. 

Each conservation measure is specifically 
designed to fit the land on which it is used. 
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Furthermore, each measure is designed to 
support or complement another one, or sev- 
eral other measures, wherever support is 
needed whether in the same field or an ad- 
joining field, above or below. Also, conserva- 
tion work on one farm is planned and ~ 
ried out with an eye to the needs of 
next farm and to farms downstream. 
viewpoint is essential, for the process 


devendent on unprotected reservoirs. 


World-wide Influence of American Soil- 
Conservation Program—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include part II of the ad- 
dress by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United 
States Soil Conservation Service, at the 
fifth annual meeting, Soil Conservation 
Society of America, Detroit, Mich., Octo- 
ber 27, 1950: 


To hope that anything less than a scien- 
tifically planned and properly executed con- 
servation program for each field, each farm, 
and each watershed will give the needed 
permanent protection to the land is to hope 
for the impossible; and, what is very im- 
portant, any acceptance of the idea that 
there can be a shorter and easier way of 
doing the job is dangerous, because there is 
no short-cut or easier way than doing it 
right—except by lowering standards, which 
would amount to pure folly. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS TO AVOID 


We need to be on guard against certain 
misconceptions or loose assertions about 
soil conservation, that still seem to confuse 
the thinking of some otherwise well in- 
formed people. Briefly stated, some of these 
are: 

1. That soil conservation is of secondary 
importance, has already been taken care of, 
or can be postponed. 

2. That there are short-cuts to conserva- 
tion, that farmers can do all the necessary 
conservation work without technical assist- 
ance, or that district farm plans are too 
technical for farmers. 

3. That soil conservation costs more than 
it’s worth. 

4. That we have all the good land we 
need. 

5. That soil erosion is an inevitable part of 
nature's scheme. 


Well, of course, they are highly produc- 
tive lands—among the richest in the world— 
and certainly were formed by the depo- 
sition of the products of erosion en route to 
the sea. Anyone who knows anything about 
the process of erosion understands that all 
alluvial lands throughout the world are the 
products of erosion, which have accumulated 
along stream courses by deposition from 
overfiow. 

But this is the answer to only part of the 
question. It’s not a full answer, however, 
because alluvial land is formed by deposi- 
tion from two l:inds of erosion: (1) slow geo- 
logical erosion, which does very little harm 
under normal conditions, and (2) accelerated 
erosion following man's disturbance of natu- 
ral conditions by removing the La sree 


world clearly just how and to what degree 
accelerated erosion our productive 
land more than all other imprudent activi- 
ties of man. It has been thoroughly ex- 
plained im almost countless publications that 
it is the speeded-up action of erosion, which 
results from man’s use and abuse of the land, 
that soil-conservation science is concerned 
with, not the tediously slower erosion of nor- 
mal geological . We have found that 
the soil losses from individual rains falling 
on well-kept woodland or grassland often 
can’t even be measured because of the slow- 
ness of erosion within such an environment— 
geological or natural erosion. The kind of 
erosion we are concerned with—accelerated 
erosion—goes on so rapidly it sometimes is 
exceedingly difficult to get all the mud 
washed off the clean-tilled fields under study 
measured up before the next rain. 

Before anyone goes too far off the deep end 
on this subject, they should study the re- 
cently published United States Department 
of Agriculture Technical Papers Nos. 837, 
859, 873, 883, 888, 916, 959, and 973, dealing 
with measurements of rates of accelerated 
and unaccelerated erosion on different types 
of land. This would provide them with the 
facts obtained through research carried on 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture cooperating with the agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

The Mississippi Delta illustration provides 


Hitt 
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controlling erosion is always stressed, with 
seldom a word about the cost of not con- 
trolling erosion. Accordingly, soil conserva- 
tion is too often looked on as a good thing 
provided it doesn’t cost too much. And that’s 
a good point, of course; but it just isn't the 
whole story. In the first place, soil conser- 
vation pays its way and more.' Then, in a 
great many instances we can reduce the cost 
of erosion by stopping gullying before the 
gullies get too deep. And the same with 
sheet erosion. Prevention is the word—doing 
something to prevent or circumvent the 
“before the act.” , 

Here’s an example of the cost of not cun- 
trolling erosion: Out in the Palouse Wheat 
Belt in 1948, it cost the farmers, where 


erosion had not been controlled, 25 bushels 


of good, productive wheat, pea, and grass 
soil to produce 1 bushel of wheat. The 
eroded soil largely ran off by way of the food- 
waters of the Columbia River into the perma- 
nent wastes of the Pacific 

And it’s more or less that way with flood 
control. Reduce flood flows up along the 
little headwater streams and less water will 
be getting into the big trunk streams down 
below—where the cost of control is often very 
great. By thus holding back the waters of 
little streams, less water is immediately dis- 
charged into the big streams, so that it would 
be easier and less expensive to control the 
smaller quantities of water that get down 
into the big river channels. 

Similarly, if a safe place for the discharge 
of water from a terrace or diversion ditch is 
prepared before water is turned into the 
terrace or ditch, much costly gullying will 
be prevented at the discharge ends. 


REPORT TO THE NATION 


This is the sixteenth year in which the 
Soil Conservation Service will be able to re- 
port an accelerated rate of progress. While 
we admittedly are not moving fast enough 
with the soil-conservation job, and are still 
suffering heavy losses of soil, we are, never- 
theless, moving ahead at a rate which is not 
at all discouraging. I don’t mean that any 
of us is at all satisfied with present progress; 
we are not satisfied, and are constantly seek- 
ing improvements for continued acceleration 
of the work. We have greatly increased prog- 
ress, particularly in recent years, and propose 
doing everything in our power to maintain 
this progressive advancement. It is my be- 
lief, based on experience, that we could, with 
adequate facilities, get the job of applying 
the basic conservation measures to the land 
completed by about 1970. 

This estimate is based on what has been 
done thus far, together with the encourag- 
ing continued upward trend. At the end 
of the first 7 years of work, in 1941, the 
Soil Conservation Service had directed the 


In 1942, the basic conservation measures 
were applied to 5,338,000 acres (in soil con- 
servation districts). In 1950 the same kind 
of treatment was applied to something over 
26,071,342 acres. was an increase of 
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OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
EvitH Nourse RocERrs, 
House of Representatives, 


Boston, Mass., September 27, 1951. 


VETERANS OF FoREIGN Wars 


ae 


Washington, D. C. 

We earnestly solicit your support in this 
vital matter and your assistance in the pre- 
mendations of the Hoover committee, as they 

Yours in comradeship, 
Prancis J. MuLpoon, 
Commander, District 16.- 
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Whereas there is an established lack of 
qualified workers in Philadelphia based on 
Government statistics as to the labor mar- 
kets; and 

Whereas we have been reliably informed 
that arrangements have been made for the 
training of about 1,000 prospective employees 
to replace trained and proven efficient em- 
pioyees who cannot make the proposed move 
to Philadelphia; and 

Whereas the proposed move to Philadel- 
phia of the Death Claims and Insurance 
Division will leave this area without a duly 
trained representative as to death claims or 
insurance matters highly technical in their 
nature; and 

Whereas the 610,000 war veterans entitled 
to service in the area served by the Boston 
eee office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
ti6n and the 1,200,000 war veterans 
within the New England area will be de- 
prived of urgently needed service and in- 
formation it is our considered opinion that 
this drastic, unbusinesslike and arbitrary 
order and its utter disregard toward the 
rendition of prompt and efficient service to 
which war veterans and their dependents are 
rightfuliy entitled has and will continue to 
receive the severe condemnation of level- 
headed and right-thinking citizens as mani- 
fested by the roar of public disapproval 
which met the announcement of this very 
unpopular and hasty decision; and 

Whereas the practice of economy under 
proper circumstances may have many com- 
mendatory aspects, statistics now available 
make clear that in the over-all aspects this 
proposed move to Philadelphia is not to the 
Se ae ee eee 

; and 
Whereas we have viewed with equanimity 
, the forwarding of billions of dollars to vari- 
ous foreign countries, which may have served 
many commendable purposes, even though 
@ great deal of the products flowing from 
that reservoir have reached and aided the 
enemies our men are now fighting in Korea 
and while the millions parcelled out to the 
farm population for not raising certain farm 
products may have helped the farmers, a 
regiment of our population, nevertheless 
we do deeply resent and protest to the limit 

the 


directly against war veterans, particularly 
disabled war veterans and the members of 
the families of deceased war veterans who 


lives of those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice in the defense of this great country 
and whose money paid the premiums which 
that insurance, and in our opin- 
ion they are not only entitled to a fair deal 
but also to a square deal: It is therefore 
Resolved, That we, the members of District 
No. 16 Department of Massachusetts, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars comprised of 18 posts 
vehemently and to 
the limits of our capacity the abolition of 
District Office No. 1 of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the transfer of the Death 
Claims and Insurance Division, its current 
constituent parts from Boston, Mass., the 
cradle of liberty, to Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
it is hereby further 
Resolved, That the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration be and hereby is re- 
quested to rescind that order of abolition and 
transfer to the end that the best interest of 
war veterans and their dependents may be 
served by prompt, humane and efficient serv- 
ice in their own area by personal contact and 
not by remote control with added erroneous 
and voluminous correspondence and by per- 
sons who only see a number and a folder; 
and be it further 
Resolved, that this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, Sena- 
tors Lodge and Saltonstall; United States 
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Representatives Edith Nourse Rogers, John years, This point was emphasized in my 
Kennedy, Harold D. Donohue, Philip J. 


‘ Richard B. Wigglesworth; 
and Administrator Carl Gray of the Veterans’ 
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annual report to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending J » 1950, 
It’s been even more encouraging that prog- 
ress has been accelerated from year to year, 
with the exception of the 1 year when SCS 
took a severe cut in funds. 

In 1935._before there were any con- 
servation districts—we were able to report 
the farm conservation job completed on less 


log of necessary conservation farm plans, in 
most of the districts. 
Final figures for the latest 6-month report- 


We can all be proud of such figures and 
tell the world about them. I for one am cer- 


being done as can be done. We have learned 
about some of the reasons, and there may 
be others. The degree to which you district 
supervisors, directors, or commissioners ex- 
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Conservation Service wants to 
partner with the district. We 
always visioned that kind of copart- 


explain what I mean: The dis- 

mt, actualy, a creation of the 
Conservation Service. We were there 
when they were conceived; we nurtured un- 
processes involved with their 


bankers, professional people, teachers, citi- 
gens of other countries, ministers of the 
. gospel. Don't get frightened—just carry 
out your duties and responsibilities. 

All of you are no doubt acquainted with 
the memoranda of understanding between 
your districts and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and also the supple- 
mental memoranda with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, setting forth our mutual obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in carrying out soil 


the district to planning the use and main- 
tenance of field equipment. The effective- 
ness of the Service’s technical assistance is 
contingent on the extent to which the dis- 
trict, through its supervisors, lives up to or 


vious fact that in order to main 
XCVII—App.——388 


strength, we must safeguard and maintain 
the very source of our individual and national 
strength—our productive land. Some have 
argued that now since we seem to be on the 
way into a long and destructive war, we can 
postpone soil conservation. Would any 
man—I mean any understanding, competent 
man—want to postpone the closing of his 
jugular vein if it were laid open to the out- 
gushing of the life substance of his body? 
Such a foolhardy act would be, to my way 
of thinking, the precise equivalent to any 


ize, however, is the fact that men 
guns and bullets can’t fight without food, 
and that there can be pitifully little food 
from poor land. No one knows how long 
the present emergency may last—1 year or 
years. But the longer it does last, with 
continuing need for maximum produc- 
food, fiber, oil crops, timber, the more 
nsable becomes our productive land 
all these necessites are derived. 
important becomes the conserva- 
mt use of this land, and the 
makes it produce. 
things, in the light of con- 
are, this would seem to in- 
tty definitely that Government and 
interests will need to assume an even 
of responsibility than ever for 
the vital conservation program. 
conservation districts—every su- 
pervisor, every cooperator, and every poten- 
tial cooperator—must redouble their efforts 
in safeguarding our productive land. Every 
dollar of Government money available for 
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in soil-conservation districts as in the past. 
In fact, 88 percent of our entire personnel is 
thus engaged in soil conservation work on 
the land now. The Service likewise stands 
ready to give full cooperation and every en- 


otherwise. We are not too greatly concerned, 
for instance, over “reorganizations,” which 
seem to lead some people off onto tangents 
of speculation and unwarranted forebod- 


It is you and your neighbors in the soil- 
conservation districts, farm organizations, 
agricultural committees, and elsewhere who 
I am confident will continue to give the 
necessary direction and push to our over- 
all conservation undertakings. It is an im- 
portant responsibility which you have in 
this matter, but one which I urge you not 
to avoid or slight in any way. Your help 
is always needed; now it is indispensable. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance 
of positive and vigorous leadership within 
the districts in bringing conservation treat- 
ment at the earliest practicable date to every 
acre of land still needing it. This, of course, 
is simply the fulfillment of the original dis- 
trict concept. You now have developed the 
machinery for most effective exercise of this 
leadership, through your individual district 
governing bodies, your State associations, and 
your national association. 

Your State and national associations have 


it place and a big job to perform. 
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can remain silent and retiring. They have a 
proper voice in the direction of our resources 
development, from the back forty to an en- 
tire watershed. Your State and national as- 
sociationg are the natural means through 
which they can express themselves intelli- 
gently and effectively. 

I have had the pleasure of taking part 
in some of the State association meetings. 


~ I have found them made up of hard-working 


sessions of hard-hitting men with definite 
plans and purpose. But the worth of no 
association or other organization can be 
measured on the basis of its occasional meet- 
ings alone. It must be active and vocal 12 
months in the year—get out and get things 
done. Your associations have a golden op- 
portunity in this respect. They are young 
and vigorous, with uncounted educational, 
planning, and other tasks awaiting their at- 
tention and action. I hope that very soon 
every State and Territory will have a strong 
association leading out in the affairs of all 
districts in its area. 

The initiative being taken by your national 
association in many worth-while directions 
is attracting wide attention and respect. 
People who should know about them are be- 
ginning to hear about your more than 2,300 
farmer-organized and farmer--directed soil 
conservation districts, embracing three- 
fourths of the Nation’s farmland and over 
80 percent of its farms and ranches. They 
are becoming aware of the 12,000 district 
supervisors who are giving unselfishly of their 
time, energies, and sometimes personal funds 
in the furtherance of soil and water conser- 
vation work throughout the country. It is 
dawning on some people at least that you are 
on nobody's payroll, and are obligated to no 
Federal or other outside authority. That, 
incidentally, is a mighty healthy and envi- 
able position to be in. 


Conservation, Development, Self-Govern- 
ment Through Districts—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 
United States i30il Conserva‘ion Service, 
at the fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb- 
ruary 22, 1951: 


Please don’t misinterpret my appraisal of 
this matter as indicating any of us are so 
foolish as to believe your educational and 
relations job is done. Far from it; there are, 
as you well know, thousands of people—in- 
cluding farmers as well as businessmen, pub- 
lic officials, and others—who have yet to learn 
about your sound, thorough-going, perma- 
nently effective districts brand of conserva- 
tion. These are the people—put the figure 
at 1,000,000 or some other number that suits 
you—who need, for example, to get hold of 
and read your Association’s brand new book- 
let on the why, what, and how of soil conser- 
vation districts. 

Tt is an excellent presentation of the sub- 
ject, by the way, and should go far in setting 
people straight on the purpose and opera- 
tians of soil conservation districts. From my 
own point of interest, this publication will 
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churches; ne . radio, and television 
stations; women’s and ‘s groups; 
and so on. Right now, for instance, the 
national farm equipment manufacturing 
and retailing people are launching an active 
program of direct cooperation with districts, 
through cooperation of your national asso- 
ciation, looking to mutual benefits of im- 
proved farm machinery market on the one 
hand and better equipment for doing the 
conservation job on the other. 

~ It stands to reason that if it is good busi- 
ness for these business and allied interests to 
devote their efforts and money to soil and 
water conservation, it behooves those of us 
who own or live on the land to put our best 
energies into this vital undertaking. Among 
the other opportunities for leadership by 
your soil conservation districts as responsible 
local agencies we need to place high on the 
list those in water conservation and water- 
shed type of development. Water conserva- 
tion is part and parcel of soil conservation. 
Land treatment—watershed treatment—is 
basic and must be done {rst for conserving 
our life-giving water supplies, reducing flood 
damage, and for reducing costly siltation of 
our reservoirs and harbors. 

Among other points that must not be over- 
looked as important, unfinished business, 
we should all do what we can to (1) complete 
the national land inventory at the earliest 
date facilities will permit; (2) complete the 
organization of the Nation's agricultural 
lands into soil conservation districts and 
strengthen district responsibility and work 
with a scientifically developed soil conserva- 
tion plan for every farm in the country; 
(3) urge active participation of all interested 
rural and urban groups—business, profes- 
sional, and patriotic—in achieving Nation- 
wide conservation; (4) make a real conserva- 
tionist out of every farmer in the country. 

We have a long way to go yet, you see, but 
with the task in such good hands as yours, 
we will get the job done on time. 


Wisdom in Brief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 


will never stop of their own accord. 


The Proposed Aluminum Industry for 
Montana—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 

Monday and Tuesday of this week I had 
personal conferences with Mr. Manly 
Fleischmann, Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator; Mr. David Irwin, assistant 
to the Administrator of Defense Mobili- 
zation; and Mr. Charles Wilson, Defense 
Mobilization Administrator, urging them 
to make sure that the power developed 
at Hungry Horse Dam and allocated to 
Montana be kept in our State and that 
they make every effort to see to it that 
a permanent year-round industry is es- 
tablished in the Flathead Valley of Mon- 
tana. 
All three gentlemen were very courte- 
ous and considerate and all heard my 
plea in behalf of Montana with sympa- 
thy and understanding. I have done my 
best to see to it that Montana is not left 
holding the bag and that the power de- 
veloped in Montana will be retained 
there for the development of a perma- 
nent year-round industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting at this point 
in my statement a letter I have written 
to the Honorable Jess Larson, Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration; 
a letter to Hon. Emanvet Ce.ier, chair- 
man, Committee on the Judiciary, ask- 
ing for a hearing on my bill to establish 
a clearing house in the Department of 
Justice to pass on companies seeking to 
do business with the Government; and 
a reply to my letter to Hon. Manly 
Fleischmann signed by James F. King, 
special assistant to the Administrator: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1951. 
Hon. Jess Larson, 
Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istratio:.. 
Dear Jess: A rumor has come to my at- 
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of firm and interruptible power downstream 
in the Columbia Basin for Grand Coulee and 
Bonnevill2 Dams. I am sending you this in- 
formation because of my great and para- 
mount is.terest in the development of my 
State and to request of you that you give 
every consideration to my plea that this 
power allocated to Montana for Montana's 
development will not be diverted to other 
States for their development. 

Montana has been mined and milked of 
its great resources for the past 50 years and 
we have contributed greatly to the welfare 
and security of people and industries out- 
side of our borders. It is high time that 
Montana is developed for the benefit of Mon- 
tana and its people, realizing at the same 
time, that insofar as Hungry Horse is con- 
cerned, this development will contribute 
greatly to our downstream neighbors in 
Ww and Oregon. 

While this rumor about the possible di- 
verting power from the Hungry Horse may 
be only just that, I feel that I should call 
it to your attention and urge upon you with 
all the sincerity I possess that this vitally 
needed power from Hungry Horse will not be 
taken away from our State, and that you will 
make every effort to see to it that a perma- 
nent year-around industry is installed in the 
Plathead Valley of Montana to use that 
power. I am depending on your sense of 
fairness and honesty to see to it that the 
people of Montana, whom I have the honor | 
and privilege to represent, are not sold down 
the river, but instead the power from Hungry 
Horse allocated to Montana will be kept in 
my State; that a permanent year around in- 
dustry will be installed in the Flathead 
Valley; and that we will be given fair and 
decent consideration. 

With best personal wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Mike MANSFIELD. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, BD. C., October 4, 1951. 

. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mk. CHAIRMAN: My bill, H. R. 5410, 
has been referred to your committee and I 
would like to ask that if you have not re- 
ferred this to a subcommittee, that you do 
so. I am most anxious to have a hearing on 
this measure at the earliest date possible. 

Thanking you and with best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Hon 


Mike MANSFIELD. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, October 3, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter to Mr. Fleischmann, 
dated September 20, 1951, with which you 
forwarded copies of your letters addressed 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the Admin- 
istrator of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the Attorney General, concetn- 
ing a section 302 loan to the Harvey Ma- 
chine Co. 

The Secretary of the Interior, who recoin- 
mended approval of the loan to the Defense 
Production Admirtstration, has undertaken 
to review the matter. We hope to have his 
findings within a short time since it is im- 
perative that either this expansion or a sub- 
stitute be undertaken +. the earliest possible 
date if we are to meet the aluminum re- 
quirements of the defense program. 

We shall be glad to inform you of the 
results of the investigation at the earliest 
possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘James FP. Kina, 
Special Assistant to the Administrator. 
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Fraud and Waste in Public-Welfare broken by those who are willing to pile can be set off greater than any exploding 


On for a free ride. pile. 
_ Programs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE 4OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who have been 
striving for elimination of the improper 
and fraud-breeding restrictions placed 
upon the States in the matter of details 


demand for an end to this 
Federal restraint. 

In acting on the revenue bill, the t a- 
ate voted to remove the present seciecy 
requirement which is a condition prece- 
dent to State eligibility for Federal 
grants-in-aid for welfare programs. 
This is the third time the Senate has 
so voted. 

Last week, at their annual conference, 
held in Gatlinburg, Tenn., the Governors 
of the States, without dissenting vote, 
adopted a resolution calling for restora- 
tion to the States of their rightful dis- 
cretion in the matter of making public 
welfare roll data. 

In a letter to the conferees on the 
revenue bill, Mr. Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, gave strong support to the 
mounting demand for an.end to secrecy, 
in the interest of the taxpayers and the 
deserving needy—who have been robbed 
of countless millions by chiselers operat- 


Tt is also our understanding that you will 
also be considering the Senate amendment 


ae Een 


ili 


a 


Speaker, when the conferees finish 


Mr. 
labor 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


Let us pray that Almighty God will direct 
and the hearts of our governors, 


which should disappear from our broad land. 
Let us pray that with the help of Almighty 


tt 


fi 


Friday, October 5, 1951. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a 
few months ago a member of the United 
States Foreign Service was seated in 
front of his radio in the foreign city 


ess, 
deavoring to make the point that the 
United States had some ulterior motive 
in its program of aid to other countries. 
Our Foreign Service officer became so 
indignant .at. the misrepresentation of 
the truth being made that he went to his 
typewriter and wrote his thoughts on the 
subject. Being a modest man, this gen- 
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of life, more than favor- 
th any other in the world, 
its industry and devotion 
e individual, is the envy 


Farm Support for St. Lawrence Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the texts of two resolu- 
tions. One is a resolution adopted by 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association of region IV at its annual 
meeting, September 24-25, at Dayton, 
Ohio; and the second was adopted by 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association at its annual meeting Sep- 
tember 27-28, at Chicago. Both reso- 
lutions endorse the St, Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, and indicate the 
widespread support for this project by 
farmers from the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, West Virginia, Dlinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED aT NATIONAL RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION REGION 
IV ANNUAL MEETING, SEPTEMBER 24 AND 25, 
1951, Darron, Onto 
Whereas the necessity for full farm and 

industrial production is essential to national 

defense; and 

Whereas, 2,000,000 h of electric 
energy is available to the United States and 
Canada by development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress approve the 
program for the St. Lawrence seaway. 


service to farms with their labor shortages in 
their production of food and fiber, essential 
also to the defense effort; and 

Whereas in spite of the dire need for the 
development of all sources of power, the same 
interests are ignoring the common good and 
are still working against the proper develop- 
ment of the water resources of the Nation for 
power purposes; and 

Whereas it is our conviction that the natu- 
ral resources of the Nation, as contained in 
its hydro power potential, belong inherently 
to the people first, for the general welfare in 
peace and for defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this convention representing 
111 cooperatives in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illi- 
nois, That we support the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Water Power and 
strongly urge its further implementation by 
legislation where necessary; and be it further 

Resolved, That we condemn the efforts of 
the commercial power interests to discredit 
said report, their apparent object being that 
they may destroy the established Federal 
policy of priority rights of municipalities 
and cooperatives to said power; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
all public power projects which are economi- 
cally feasible, including TVA and the Bonne- 
ville Power Administratign, the St. Lawrence 
waterway, and those proposed by the Recla- 
mation Bureau and the Army; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we urge the modification 
or elimination of the Keating amendment 
that preferential customers may again have 
their rightful access to Federal power by the 
most and economical means 
possible. 


The I ate Hon. Frank Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the ConcressiONAL REcorD a 
statement by our former colleague, Hon. 
Harry ™. Towe, referring to the late be- 
loved Representative. Frank Fellows. 

I am certain that this beautiful ex- 
pression will meet with the unanimous 
approval of the House: 

PRANK FELLOWS 


The House of Representatives learned of 
my resignation from Congress on Septem- 
ber 12, the same day that his sorrowing col- 
leagues learned of the death of Representa- 
tive Prank Fellows, of Bangor, Maine. 

And so it was that I took leave of Con- 
gress with a heavy heart, regretting the neces- 
sity of leaving those with whom I had 
worked and served for 9 years, and mourning 
the loss of a friend whom I would never 


Prank Fellows, who had ted his 
State’s third district since 1941, was an ad- 
mired and respected colleague; but far more 
important than that, he was a beloved and 

friend. 


Hat 
Ue 


is 
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voted and talked as he felt. No colleague ever 
wondered what Frank Fellows’ position was, 
on any issue. 

I shall remember him for his wisdom, for 
his great gift of oratory, and for the lavish 
manner in which he gave all of his talents 
to his constituency and to his people. 

I shall remember him too, for his love of 
song, and for the delightful wit which made 
sO many of us love him. 

No man or woman ever came to know Frank 
Fellows without becoming a better person as 
@ result of the experience. 

No person who ever knew him can think 
of his passing without experiencing the sense 
of loss which has come to all of us. 

Maine has lost a great Congressman. 
America has lost a patriot. I have lost a 
good friend. 


The United States Merchant Marine: 
Heroes Generally Unsung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to unanimous consent, I am 
including aerewith an editorial written 
by Mr. Clarence Moody, editor, Burling- 
ton (Iowa) Hawk-Eye Gazette, which 
has won outstanding recognition because 
of its high quality and because of the 
deserved recognition extended by Mr. 
Moody to the merchant marine. 


The Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette en- 
joys a large circulation over all of south- 
eastern Iowa and a large area of west- 
ern Illinois and Mr. Moody’s outstanding 
service as editor has been recognized by 
the patrons of that paper throughout the 
entire period of his editorship. 

Herozs GENERALLY UNSUNG 

While its exploits which would fill pages 
of history have never been touted as have 
the records of other branches of our Govern- 
ment forces, nevertheless every war discloses 
anew how highly essential it is for Uncle Sam 
to have a strong merchant marine organiza- 
tion. * 

It is generally the tendency to let this 
urgent factor go to pot during periods of 
peace and then strive frantically, when war 
breaks, to build it up again. This was more 
true after the First World War than the 
second. In 1939 we only had 1,300 merchant 
craft while we now sail about 3,500. Gross 
tonnage, too, has trebled. 

Little known to the general public, espe- 
cially here in the Middle West, the merchant 

is sometimes confused with the 
United States Marine Corps, but it is some- 
thing entirely different. The merchant 
marine is that vast fleet of cargo vessels 
to maintain our trade relations 
with the world and, in event of war, to sup- 
plement naval and military craft in trans- 
porting munitions and supplies of all kinds. 
It operates on the inland waterways such as 
the Mississippi and also on the Great Lakes, 
as well as the high seas. 

Uncle Sam owns outright a lot of cargo- 
carrying vessels that are not a part of the 
Regular Navy. Many of them are leased to 
private operators of shipping lines. Fur- 
thermore, Uncle Sam maintains an academy 
at Kings Point, on Long Island, near the 
city of New York, where young men may be 
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battlefield or In an afr fight or aboard a 


destroyer. 


given the hero worship attending death on 4 


in such encounters, but their memortes have 
been allowed to dim. They haven't been 


ready targets for enemy submarines. Hun- 
dreds of brave men haye gone to their deaths 
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. Oatis by the communication of 
the case to the free peoples 


Government press conferences where vital 
information may be revealed until the re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 

Adopted this 4:h day of September 1951. 
Aerie No. 2293, city of Georgetown, State of 
Ohio, 


Attest: Witzsur L. MARTIN, 


Worthy President. 
C. R. RosINson, 
Secretary. 


A Letter of Timely Interest to Every 
Member of Our Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter written by Mr. Edgar P. 
Paulsen, service officer, Post No. 256, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Lehighton, Pa., is of timely inter- 


tains advice that, if heeded, will prove 
of untold value. The letter appeared in 


the December 1950 issue of Foreign Serv- 
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thing to do. If a dumb order is given, carry 
it out and gripe afterward. No officer can 
mrake you do a thing if you do not want to, 
but he can make you wish you had. 


DON'T BE A HANDSHAKER 


Leave the handshaking and brown-nosing 
to the other fellow. You will have one in 
your squad, your platoon, and probably one 
in your file. Let him do it. He will get the 
promotion and the soft detail, but sooner 
or later it will catch up with him and he will 
be transferred. It may get you places with 
your sergeant or your officer, but not with 
your buddies. Some officers like it. You 
will notice that the guy with the long nose 
always gets it rubbed off sooner or later. 
You never did it at home, so don't start now. 
If asked about anything, just don’t know 
how it. happened. 


WOMEN 


As far as women are concerned, use your 
head. Just remember you are coming back 
to America where there is a nice girl wait- 
ing-for you. One misstep can cause you a 
lot of grief and remorse for the rest of your 
life. 

GET A HOBBY 

You will have a lot of spare time. Use it 
so that it will be of use when you get back. 
Get a hobby for this spare time—an or- 
chestra, stamps, books, travel, and visiting 
the points of interest in the country you 


are in. Make a study of the history of the - 


country you are in, then use the museums 
and libraries to increase this knowledge. 
There will be a teacher or an official in every 
town you are stationed in, and they are al- 
ways glad to see a foreigner take in inter- 
est in their better things. You will then 
have some happy memories to bring home, or 
send home with your letters. You know 
every country has a great many things that 
we do not know about. 
ATTEND CHURCH 

Go to church. No matter where you are, 
or what religion the church may represent, 
attend it. There is nothing that will take 
the place of prayer if you get into a tight 
place. You will find, if you get into action, 
that there is no religious difference in the 
fox hole, and there are no atheists in the 
front lines. It’s just “God” to every man. 

Get acquainted with your chaplain. He 
will help you get into school, or with the 
hobby you may be interested in. If you 
get into a jam see him. He knows the score 
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iron men in their hands after 3 years. The 
best way is to have your commanding offi- 
cer take it out of your pay every month and 
put it to*your account or have a bond paid 
for every month. 


KEEP RECORDS 


And now, get this. If you are injured, 
no matter how slightly, if you are ill, or 
operated on, or for any reason sent to sick 
cali or to the hospital, even for a report, 
or for a day, or for a CC pill, or a swab of 
iodine, make a note of it. Write down the 
day, the date, the place, and the reason. 
Get the names and addresses of your buddies 
who know of the injury or the disability, 
and write them down. 

A sprain, bruise, illness, wound, operation, 
a cold, or anything that you are treated for 
in the service may show up as serious after 
20 years, and if it is not on your record, you 
will have a hard time proving the service 
connection when claiming for compensation 
or pension. You see, there is a statute of 
limitations, which states that after certain 
periods of time, some as short as 3 months, 
unless you can prove continuous treatment 
after discharge, the disability has to be 
proved to have happened in the service. If 
it is on your record, it is already service- 
connected for the rest of your life. In every 
case, if any disability is not in your records, 
you will be the one who has to prove it 
happened in the service. That is rough 
after a few years. I know. 

You know of my work as service officer for 
the VFW. Last March there were 653 vet- 
erans or their dependents in my home for 
various. claims, and the majority were here 
because their disabilities were not on their 
records, One lad is not able-to walk. He is 
totally disabled, had fallen off a tank while 
on maneuvers, hurt his leg, and after his 
discharge it affected his spine. It took 117 
letters and 2 years of. work before we could 
service-connect it by finding men from his 
outfit who knew of the original injury and 
made affidavits to that effect. He is now 
drawing $228 a month compensation, and 
just received a car from the VA. A veteran 
from Palmerton fell in a hole while on re- 
connaissance patrol on one of the islands 
in the Pacific. He hurt his back, went to the 
dispensary, and had it taped up. It was, for 
some reason, not put on his medical record. 
Get this. He came to me in October 1945 
to get out-patient treatment from the VA, 
and flied a claim for compensation, as he was 
unable to do his old job. 

We worked on that claim until November 
1950 before we could get the necessary proof 
by affidavits from his buddies, etc., that it 
was service-connected. In those 5 years he 
had paid his own doctor bills, lost his rights 
under Public Law i6 for education, lost 
money by having to take a lower-paying job, 
and lost compensation. Had the injury been 
on his record there would have been no de- 
lay at all. Another is drawing total disabil- 
ity, $150 a month, but it took over 2 years to 
get it. Not on his recerd. I can show you 
hundreds of similar cases. 

Another veteran, R. S., living here in Le- 
highton, was on a bulldozer in Honolulu 
when a tank hit it and turned it over and 
pinned him underneath, hurting his leg. It 
was only a minor injury at the time, and 
after reporting to the medics he went back 
duty, and in time was discharged. He 
home, and after a long time his leg 
to bother him. For ‘S months he had 
on a floor, and was unable to walk 

on his haunches. He was totally 
, a8 it had injured him in such 4 
that his spine became affected. Not on 
record, so no service connection. But I 
itten him as I am writing this to you, 
ad the name of the driver of the 
hit him, and his address, the name 
ver of the bulldozer behind him 
it happen, the name of the doctor 
apped his leg, and the name of the 
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bassy representative or trusted legal counsel; 
and 
Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 


the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 
Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter's instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 
Whereas he was convicted and senteaced 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na- 
tions as an outrageous “ court,” 
completely bereft of the principles of justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 
Whereas, by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of infor- 
mation and its hatred for our free world; and 
Whereas representatives of the Soviet 
News Agency Tass have the free run of the 
United States of America, and are permitted 
to attend press conferences at our national 
seat of government, at which often much 
off-the-record information is discussed: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That River City Aerie, No. 567, 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the 
Federal Government and its agencies to be 
in its efforts to secure the freedom 
of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and we 
also offer our support and the vitality of 
our membership to the executives of the 
Associated Press in their campaign to secure 
the release of Mr. Oatis by the communica- 
tion of the true facts of the case to the free 
peoples of the world; and be it further 
Resolved, That Aerie No. 567 of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles urges the Federal 
Government to bar the correspondents from 
the Soviet news agency Tass as well as all 
satellite nation correspondents from official 
government press conferences where vital 
information may be revealed until the re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 
this 18th day of September 1951. 
Aerie No. 567, city of Portsmouth, State of 
Ohio. i 
Attest: , 
Kenneta G. WEL1s, 
Worthy President. 
Pau. M. BEHLMAN, 
Secretary. 


Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


jRGEEZELED 


can be administered by persons learned 
and trained to do so, no ma‘ter where 
they may come from, no matter what the 
color of their skin, and regardless of their 
religious beliefs. 

I am pleased to direct the attention of 
my colleagues to the following commen- 
dation sent to Max Abelman at the hos- 
pital, immediately following a visit by 
Honorable Ralph J. Bunche, as fol- 

Ws: 

UNITED NaTIONs, 
New York, September 25, 1951. 
Mr. Max ; 
Director of Public Relations, Jewish 
Hospital of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Mk. ABELMAN: My recent visit to the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn was an inspir- 
ing experience. I thank you for arranging it. 

This institution is something a good deal 
more than patients, doctors, nurses, and 
hospital facilities. I realized almost imme- 
diately that what makes it a great hospital 
is the sense of dedicated service to humanity 
which characterizes its personnel and the 
spirit of true democracy which prevails 
throughout. In its rooms and corridors, peo- 
ple are people and are cared for and treas- 
ured as such, irrespective of race, religion, 
color, or origin. 

The Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn is at once 
@ monument to the fine public spirit of 
Brooklyn and a noble example of d2mocratjc 
medical service for the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ra.teu J. BUNCHE, 
Director, Department of Trusteeship. 


The Attempted Tidelands Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 


pendix of the Recorp, due to recent ex- 
contained on the subject: of 


the country, a statement made by the 
same Government official on the same 
subject on December 22, 1933. 

In order to include the statement to 


under consideration on the subject 


27, 1951, when the 


Following is an excerpt from my state- 
ment above referred to, to wit: 
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by this Federal Government, the right of 
power and dominion of the United States 
transcends those of a mere property owner. 

Thus for the first time the United States 
Supreme Court has adopted and put into 
effect the totalitarian doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the state over the people, or that 
the people have no property or right when- 
ever the Federal Government wishes to ap- 
propriate, because of its power and dominion. 

The Supreme Court ignored all its prior 
jurisprudence on the subject of tidal owner- 
ship by the individual State for its sovereign 
people, and its repeated decisions since 1842 
that the Original Thirteen States absolutely 
owned all their navigable waters and the 
soils under them for the common use of the 
sovereign people of each State, subject only 
to the rights surrendered by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government—navigation, in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, the national 
defense—and that all States since admitted 
into the Union succeeded to the same own- 
ership and rights of sovereignty. 

However, the Supreme Court did, with 
seeming compunction, admit the right and 
power of Congress to legislate on the mat- 
ter of the century-old fact of 
tidal ownership in the States for their sov- 
ereign people, or ratify and confirm their 
totalitarian decree, either by positive action 
or inaction. 

Purther, to cap the climax, Mr. Ickes, for- 
mer Secretary of the Interior, who agitated 
this Federal land grab, declared officially that 
he recognized the settled law that title to 
the soil within the 3-mile limit is in the 
State and cannot be appropriated except by 
the authority of the State. In his letter 
dated December 22, 1933, to Mr. Proctor, 
of Long Beach, Calif., rejecting his appli- 
cation for a lease under the Federal Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, Mr. Ickes stated: 

“It has been distinctly settled that * * * 
the title to the shore and lands under water 
in front of lands so granted inures to the 
State within which they aresituated. * * * 
Such title to the shore and lands under 
water is regarded as incident to the sover- 
eignty of the State * * *. 

“The foregoing is a statement of the set- 
tled law, and therefore no right can be 
granted to you either under the Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), or under 
any other public-land law to the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean either within or without the 
3-mile limit. Title to the soil’ under the 
ocean within, the 3-mile limit is in the State 
of California and the land may not be ap- 
propriated except by authority of the State.” 

The Recorp shows that on Wednesday, 
October 5, 1949, the Solicitor General ap- 
peared and testified for and on behalf of 
the Department of Justice and the Secretary 
of the Interior appeared and testified in 
person on this subject . 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
based his entire testimony and claim for 
Government control of the tidelands and 
resources of all the coastal States of the 
Union on the ground that it was 
for national defense, he did not elaborate 
to show in what manner Federal control 
could produce the petroleum necessary for 
national defense in times of emergency any 
better than has been done in the past un- 
der State ownership and development 
through private enterprise. 

On the other hand, the same 
of the Interior, Mr. Krug, testified on the 
same subject on March 3, 1948, at the joint 
hearings before the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary—see page 741 of the report—that 
the States and the oil industries “had done 


no substance to his claim for national con- 
trol of the oil resources in the submerged 
coastal lands adjoining the coastal States 
of the Union. 
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ernment. It is only reasonable and fair that 
railroad who will pay a higher 
tax rate than either of the above-mentioned 
groups, beginning January 1, 1952, be given 
the same privilege to supplement their 
fixed retirement incomes in other fields. 

One of the provisions of the present Rail- 
road Retirement Act provides that an em- 
ployee who has attained age 60 and has 30 
years of service may retire on a reduced an- 
nuity. Each year a number of employees 
who have been disqualified for work by the 
railrouds and who do not meet the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s disability test, as well as 
many others who meet the requirements for 
a reduced annuity before age 65, retire on 
such a reduced railroad retirement annuity 
and they obtain work outside the railroad 
industry to supplement their retirement ben- 
efits. This $50-work-restriction clause will 
create a great hardship upon the disqualified 
employee who did not qualify for a disability 
annuity. and, of course, it would discourage 
others from retiring on a reduced annuity. 
It would practically nullify the reduced an- 
nuity provision in the present act. 

The only argument that has been made in 
favor of the $50-work restriction contained 

the Crosser bill and which has been bor- 
rowed from the Social Security Act, is that 
such a provision will provide additional 
funds with which to finance the increases 
and new provisions sponsored by the Crosser 
bill 


Although the present Railroad Retirement 
Act provides for retirement at age 65, the 
‘average retirement age is about 68 years, 
which means that there has been a saving in 
the railroad retirement fund in two respects: 
First, no annuities have been paid for the 3 


ready for retirement will not retire because 

of the $50 limitation on earnings. 
The Railroad Retirement Act as enacted 
was intended to make it possible 


Another feature overlooked in the $50- 
work-restriction clause is the administrative 
problem, which will mean the policing of 
some 200,000 retirement claims each month 
by a corps of new employees. 


legislation; which is to be recommended 
jointly by the Railroad Retirement Board 
and the Federal Security Administrator by 
June 1, 1956. 

Under this proposal, railroad service after 
1936 is to be considered employment under 
the Social Security Act—see section 23 of 
original bill, H. R. 3669. It might be well to 
point out at this time that the Railroad 
Retirement Board actuaries have estimated 
that the cost of the Crosser bill would be 
14.12 percent of a $5,200,000,000 annual pay- 
roll. However, this cost estimate is based 
upon the financial adjustments between the 
railroad retirement and social security sys- 
tems which include the so-called $60,000,000 
contemplated savings for which no legisla- 
tion has been introduced or recommended. 

The Railroad Retirement Board's actuaries 
have also estimated the cost of the Crosser 
bill without the $60,000,000 contemplated 
savings would be 15.32 percent of a $5,200,- 
000,000 annual payroll. 

With respect to the adequate financirz 
claimed of the Crosser bill, Mr. Musher, chief 
actuary for the Railroad Retirement Board, 
in his testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, introduced a table—see page 238 of 
Senate hearings—which showed that, under 
the Crosser bill, the railroad retirement fund 
would be entirely exhausted by the year 2000. 
Mr. Musher in his appearance before the 
Senate committee also testified that to con- 
tinue the railroad retircment system after 
the reserve was exhausted would require a 
payroll tax rate of approximately 20 percent. 
Also, according to exhibit on page 429 of the 
House hearings, which was prepared by the 
Railroad Retirement Board's actuarial staff, 
there would be an outstanding liability of 
$16,200,000,000 when the railroad retirement 
fund became exhausted ir. the year 2000 under 
H. R. 3669, as originally introduced and com- 
monly known as the Crosser bill. 

Mr. Robert D. Holran, a member of the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s actuarial ad- 
visory committee, also appeared before the 
Senate committee and testified that in his 
opinion Mr. Musher’s cost estimates were on 
the low side. Mr. Donald M. Overholser, an 
associate of Mr. George D. Buck, labor’s mem- 
ber, on the Board’s actuarial advisory com- 
mittee, in his testimony before the Senate 
committee, said that the plan embodied in 
8S. 1347, which is identical to the Crosser 
bill, “would go on the rocks. That is defi- 
nite.” He further stated that if he were a 
member of the railroad unions he would “be 
scared about this plan.” 

Mr. Murray W. Latimer in his prepared 
statement on S. 1347—which is identical to 
the Crosser bill—stated that under that bill 
that— 

“Either the railroad retirement system will 
collapse or there will be a Government sub- 
sidy. He further characterized the bill, 
from the standpoint of financial soundness 
as the extreme of recklessness.” 

Mr. Meyer, chief actuary for the social- 

security system, was in complete disagree- 
ment with Mr. Musher as to the amount of 
possible savings that could be realized by ad- 
justments with the social-security trust 
fund under the Crosser bill. 
Mr. Meyer's statements the savings would 
be only about $50,000,000 instead of $100,- 
000,000. 

Under the Crosser bill there is a new eligi- 
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able under the Social Security Act. However 
on the other hand there is also a minimum 
service requirement provided in the Social 
Security Act before benefits can be paid 
under that act. According to the amended 
Social Security Act of 1950, generally speak- 
ing, any individual who attains age 65 after 
1970 must have completed 40 quarters of 
coverage—calendar quarters—in order to 
receive any benefits for himself, his spouse, 
or survivors under the Social Security Act. 

Briefly this would mean that a railroad 
employee after performing less than 10 years 
of compensated service on which compen- 
sation he paid a tax three to four times 
higher than paid under social security, would 
not be entitled to any benefits at all under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and if he at- 
tained age 65 after 1970, then he also would 
not qualify under the Social Security Act 
for any old-age and survivor insurance 
benefits. 

Under the present Railroad Retirement Act 
an employee who has a current connection 
with the railroad industry, and who has less 
than 10 years of service and has attained age 
60, is entitled to a monthly disability an- 
nuity provided he has been disqualified for 
work in his regular occupation. An em- 
ployee who is totally disabled and who has 
less than 10 years of service is entitled to 
a disability annuity provided he has attained 
age 60. 

Under the 10-year provision of the Crosser 
bill, such disabled employees would not be 
entitled to any benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement. Act.. However, if such employee 
had completed sufficient service to meet the 
requirements of the Social Security Act, he 
would qualify for benefits under the Social 
cording to the Board’s statistics there were 
453 disability claims awarded in 1949 to dis- 
abled employees at age 60 who had less than 
10 years of service. 

According to the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s annual report for the year 1949 there 
were 4,811,700 former railroad employees with 
less than 10 years of service, of which some 
4,000,000 had less than 1 year of railroad serv- 
ice. The Crosser bill proposes to forfeit the 
annuity rights of such former employees and 
transfer them to the social security rolls. ‘fo 
begin with, none of these 4,000,000 former 
employees with less than 1 year of service 
would qualify for benefits under the Social 
Security Act unless they had performed ad- 
ditional employment covered under social 
security. It is reasonable to assume that 
practically 90 percent of these 4,000,000 em- 
ployees with less than 1 year of railroad serv- 
ice did engage in and are still engaged in 
social security employment. This being the 
case, and because of the new effective date 


. of January 1, 1951, of the Social Security Act, 


the crediting of service and compensation 
earned before that date will not increase the 
old-age insurance benefits payable to such 
former railroad employees. 

The statement has been made by the sup- 
porters of the Crosser bill that the transfer of 
employees with less than 10 years of service 
to social security will provide higher bene- 
fits than under the present Railroad Retire- 

that if a study 


with less than 10 years’ 
service in the railroad industry—and these 
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conservative Republican to liberal Democrat, 
took a unanimous, and historic, step at their 
recent Gatlinburg conference. 

They demanded the right to a much larger 
degree of contro] over the Federal-State-local 
social-security system, and specifically the 
right to control publicity given the names of 
persons on relief rolls. - 

The issue here is far more important than 
the particular question whether receivers of 
public assistance should or should not be 
permitted to remain anonymous. As is set 
forth in the article on this page by Roscoe 
Drummond, the question goes to the root of 
Federal-State-local relationships. 

The unanimous action of the 48 governors 
signalizes a rapidly reviving insistence on the 
part of leaders of all schools of political 
thought on the importance of reversing the 
trend toward centralization in Washington— 
under way for nearly two decades—and re- 
turning to the States many powers that have 
_ gradually drifted away from them. 

Time was when some o¢ the governors 
would have been unwilling to go on record 
as favoring these changes in the social secu- 
rity system. Yet, today we see the chief 
executives of such States as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and Ohio uniting with 
those of Virginia, South Dakota, and Missis- 
sippi in demanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment stop dictating to them with re- 
spect to public assistance, and leave details 
of administration to State and local author- 
ities, after certain minimum standards have 
been met, 

The issue was precipitated by several de- 
velopments. One was the action of the Indi- 
ana Legislature in voting to give publicity 
to relief rolls in that State, where chiseling 
is said to have been rampant. As a result 
of this action, Indiana was deprived of som> 
$20,000,000 annually in Federal welfare funds, 

Another factor was the introduction in 


Here in Virginia, where the situation is 
relatively good, we have legislation which 
helps to hold down abuses, Names of all 
persons getting public assistance are made 
available monthly to members of city coun- 

and county boards of supervisors, and 
is believed to serve as a check against 
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Arguments have been made against such 
drastic action in Virginia at the present time, 
but the basic thesis is sound that the State 
ought to have the right to solve its own 
problems in its own way, as far as possible, 
free of dictation from Washington. 

In sounding a call to the Nation on behalf 
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EXTENSION OF REM 1RKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend .ay own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am pleased to include two articles. 
The first is an editorial from the Sunday 
edition of the Washington Post. The 
second is an article by Henry Hazlitt in 
the current issue of Newsweek: 

|From the Washington Fost] 
Do.iars as DIPLOMATS 

What the national commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr., had to 
say in Chicago about the demoralizing effects 
of long-continued American aid abroad 
makes a lot of sense to this newspaper. Dol- 
lars, Mr. Cocke maintains, do not win friends 
for America—they only silence enemies. 
Such gifts, ladled out over a long period of 
time contribute not to the strength of a 
friend but to his appetite. 

It is a truism in public welfare that the 
hand-out is demeaning. Wealth, to be sure, 
carries with it social responsibilities, but 
wealth expended unwisely brings not inde- 
pendence, or even gratitude, but envy and 
expectancy. Moreover, a criterion of eco- 
nomic aid is its cost-reducing potential. 
Self-help was the principle of the Marshall 
plan, especially in the latter days of tech- 
nical assistance. It is also the principle of 
the kind of point 4 aid which this news- 
paper supports—the modest, village type of 
assistance which helps people to use better 
what they already have. This is the kind 
of aid, in other words, which brings steel 
plows, not elaborate tractors and comlines, 
to areas where the tractor would be as im- 
practical as a television set. 

In the jumps from expediency to expedi- 
ency that accompany the pleas for dollars, 
we are in danger of forgetting that the only 
form of economic betterment that is perma- 
nent lies in an increase in productivity. It 
is quite possible, as foreign aid becomes 
more and more institutionalized, for free 
access to the American dollar to constitute a 
new form of subversion. 


[From Nowsweek of October 8, 1951] 
Tue REAL ProsLems or FRANCE 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Paris.—To a visitor who, like myself, has 
not been in France since 1947, the improve- 
ment in the physical appeacance of the 
country, and in the | etter neighborhoods of 
the cities, is in some respects striking. Much 
of this physical improvement must no doubt 
be attributed directly or indirectly to Ameri- 
can economic aid. Yet the ECA program, 
as at present conceived and administered, 
seems largely irrelevant to the real problems 
that confront France today. These prob- 
lems might be grouped under three main 
headings: (1) Lack of confidence in the 
Government, (2) lack of confidence in the 
currency, and (3) lack of incentives for new 
enterprises and for expanding production. 
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1, When a Frenchman talks abot neces- 
sary fiscal or economic reforms, he is apt to 
add resignedly that they would only be pos- 
sible under. a government with a majority 
dependable enough to give it reasonable se- 
curity of tenure aud courage. But the 
French vote for a multiplicity of warring po- 
litical parties and become collectively dis- 
gusted with the over-all situation they have 
collectively created. 

Much has been written about the great 
effect of Marshall aid in turning the tide 
against communis.n in Europe. In France, 
the statistical proof is not impressive. In 
November 1946, the Communist vote came 
from 28.6 percent of the Prench electorate. 
In the elections this June the percentage 
was still 26.5. How much credit Marshall 
aid can claim even for this reduction of only 
2 percentage points is doubtful. For in the 
light of all that has happened in the inter- 
vening 4 years, no French voter has any 
excuse for still believing the old myth that 
Soviet Russia is a great peace-loving nation 
or that the French Communist Party has 
the interests of France primarily at heart. 

2. The Frenchman's lack of confidence in 
his currency is hardly surprising. He has 
seen the franc decline to one-twentieth of 
its purchasing power in 1€38. He has seen 
it decline since 1914 to one-seventieth of its 
former value in terms of the dollar and to 
less than one-hundredth of its former va'ue 
in terms of ,old. No one should be aston- 
ished to learn that the former French habits 
of saving have la.gely disappeared and that 
the kind of saving that does take place is 
more likely to go into gold hoarding than 
into Government bonds. 

Today the franc is under new pressure of 
several different kinds. One is the rise in 
world raw material prices, owing to Ameri- 
can rearmament. Another is the increased 
strain on the budget for increased French 
armament. A third is the continuing deficit 
in French socialized industries (of more 
than 90,000,000,000 francs, for one example, 
im the nationalized railways in the 1951 fis- 
cal year). A fourth is the political pres- 
sure for adopting “l’échelle mobile”—“the 
moving ladder,” or sliding scale, whereby 
the legal minimum wage will automatically 
follow prices upward. A fifth is the per- 
sistence of a low-interest-rate policy under 
which the volume of money and bank credit 
have continued to expand by 554,000,000,- 
000 francs, for example, from June 1950 to 
May of this year. 

3. Finally, as a result of the whole net- 
work of exchange controls, import quotas, 
tariffs, price controls, allocations, social-se- 
curity deductions and payments on a huge 
scale, and the cartelization of business, there 
has been a great distortion of productive 
incentives, a growing lack of correspond- 
ence between effort and reward, and heavy 
obstacles to the appearance or success of 
new enterprises. 

I have space to cite only one example. 
Price-fixing in wheat is unfortunately one 
of the chief reasons why France’s wheat pro. 
duction since the war has been persistently 
lower than the average production in 
1934-38. 

The major problems of France today, in 
short, barring the menace of Russia, are 
problems of internal policy. They can be 
lightened, of course, by continuance of 
American military and economic aid. But 
they can be solved only by a courageous 
recognition on the part of the Prench that 
a@ halt to the present inflation, and the res- 
toration of economic freedom and produc- 
tion, will come primarily only through their 
own efforts, 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MacArthur's GOP Stock Soars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
Monday, October 8, a 


As the above results indicate, one possible 


Among Republicans, on the other hand, the 
handicap to a MacArthur-for- 


As might be expected, Democratic voters 
vote is 6 to 5 in his favor, 


don't relish tne idea of the general as a Re- 


publican candidate. 
Here is the party vote: 
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matter, but information 
unknown to the most conscien- 
censor is vital to the country if it is to 
collective judgments on political mat- 
or even technical lems. 

At first this rubber stamping will lead to 
a multiplicity of absurdities; afterwards to 

confusion that will not be funny 
at all. Soon it will lead us to a place where 
little dictators of the mind will sit back de- 
ciding what we shall know and what we shall 
not know. The people will sit not knowing, 
and what is worse, not xnowing what it is 
they do not know. : 

We cannot operate a democracy unless the 
people have full information on which to 
make political decisions. Equally true, we 
cannot utilize our full scientific and techni- 
cal strength without wide knowledge for all 
inquirers. Knowledge is for our own benefit. 
It should be withheld only in the most ex- 
treme cases and even then only with the 
greatest caution. 

We will concede there are risks in this 
policy, in rejecting the Truman approach. 
It is risky to leave our enemies free to know 
about us, to know our accomplishment that 
they may imitate them, our weaknesses on 
which they may capitalize, and our confu- 
sions which they may enjoy. But knowl. 
edge for the people is, we firmly believe, the 
source of so great a strength that it will out- 
weigh these risks. This is as true of free 
scientific knowledge as of political ideas. 
Real strength grows here, too, where ideas 
can feed upon one another. 

Fortunately our enemies live where ideas 
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We believe that we strengthen ourselves 
make knowledge a wider domain. When 
it we weaken ourselves far more 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. 


and initiated by Senator Wm.l1am BENTON 
of Connecticut—would establish a presiden- 
tially appointed board of review charged with 
the program ormance of radio 

and television stations and reporting con- 
clusions to Congress and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission annually; and 

Whereas such procedure, in the view of 
the broadcasters of the twelfth district of 
the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, would be contrary to 
gus ranties expressed in the Bill of Rights, 
ine far as the proposed board would have 
the implicit power of censorship; and 

Whereas the legislation, if adopted, would 
impose even further regulation upon a me- 
dium that stands as one of the important 
national guardians of free speech; and 

Whereas such proposals are in contradic- 
tion of the rights of the people to a broad- 
cast medium free of government program 
surveillance: Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the twelfth 
district of NARTB, in convention assembled, 
unanimously and vigorously oppose this leg- 
islation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the NARTB president and 
staff continue their efforts to keep all broad- 
casters, members and nonmembers of the 
association, fully informed on this subject; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees, to the chairmen of such sub- 
committees as may be designated to hear 
testimony on these legislative proposals, and 
to the Senators and Congressmen of Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


Mounted Cavalry Should Be Reactivated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following remarks 
in behalf of my bill, House bill 5156, to 
reactivate the Mounted Cavalry as a 
basic branch of the United States Army. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of my bill, I 
ask: Did the experience of General 
Wainwright receive any consideration at 
the hands of the infantry generals cata- 
Fulted into high command because of 
their good fortune on the battlefields of 
Western Europe with its unique network 
of roads and with no cavalry on either 
side, a purely vehicular road war? None 
whatever, Neither did they pay any at- 
tention to the counsel of Patton, Trus- 
cott, and other Cavalry generals of much 
riper experience than they. Now Korea, 
with its lack of roads finds them off base 
with an army on wheels. : , 

In this connection, I would like to 
insert the following portion of a memo- 
randum submitted to Maj. Gen. John 
Herr, United States Army, retired, the 
last Chief of Cavalry of the Army, by 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, United 
States Army, retired, on September 24, 
1951: 

Long have I advocated the retention of at 
least one Mounted Cavalry Division at full 
strength with horse artillery, armed with the 
pack howitzer which may be moved in pack 
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(five loads to each piece) or may be drawn 
by horses. Such a division would be im- 
mediately available in an emergency or 
would serve as a nucleus for cavalry expan- 
sion if necessary. 

It would appear appropriate to bring home 
the famed First Cavalry Division, reorganize 
it, reequip it, mount it, and officer it with 
experienced cavalry officers while there are 
some still left. They would all be in higher 
grades but could readily train the junior 
Officers and soldiers. 

In the campaign in north Luzon, December 
1941 and January 1942, I withdrew my corps 
of four Philippine Army infantry divisions 
and the Twenty-sixth United States Cavalry, 
under orders of the high command, from 


_ Lingayan Gulf to Bataan, 140 miles. 


These Philippine Army divisions, while 
they later became good defensive troops, were 
initially only partly mobilized, partially 
trained, and poorly equipped. The Twenty- 
sixth Cavalry was the only Regular Army 
unit available to me, so I used it very exten- 
sively to cover my withdrawal. This it did 
in a masterful and heroic manner. With- 
out it I doubt if the withdrawal of my corps 
would have been successfully accomplished. 

As the last senior commander to employ 
cavalary against an armed enemy, perhaps 
my opinion of the value of mounted cavalry 
is entitled to some consideration. 

JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, 
General, United States Army, Retired. 


The Item Salutes Its News Boys and Girls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks:in the Recorp, I include 
therein a splendid editorial from the 
celebrated Clinton Daily Item entitled 
“The Item Salutes Its News Boys and 
Girls.” 

This editorial, which was written by 
the Honorable Orra L. Stone, distin- 
guished editor of the Item, admirably 
points up the important place of news 
boys and girls in cur American life, the 
contributions they make, and the bene- 
fits they receive from their valuable 
work. 

I congratulate Mr. Stone for his excel- 
lent’ editorial on the subject, which I 
know will be greatly appreciated by all 
the news boys and girls in his locality. 
Tue Item SaLutes Its News Bors anp GIRLs 

This is National Newspaper Boy Day in the 
United States and the Item hails the oppor- 
tunity to eulogize the boys and girls who 
daily, in rain, snow, hail, sleet, and frigid 
cold faithfully cover their respective routes 
uncomplainingly in order that the thousands 
of subscribers of this newspaper may enjoy, 
at their firesides, the news of each recurring 
day. 

While we have week-to-week and month- 
to-month days set aside in honor of many 
national movements it is doubtful if any is 
of greater importance than National News- 
paper Boy and Girl Day. 

Can any reader of the Item realize what 
their plight would be if they were forced to 
don outer garments and walk to a dis- 
tributing center in order to obtain a copy 
of their favorite newspaper? If such were 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


at unusually h levels even 
Monday, October 8, 1951 duction has com running at a rate that 


it support pur 
chases a couple of years ago. In the poultry 
business, the 


illuminating and which the public 
understand: 


The consequences of the effort to control 
beef prices have now become glaringly evi- 
dent. Chiefly they are as follows: 


ie 
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tives payment bill which is a revised ver- 


not been dealt with properly by the agen- 
cies, and the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency will not take care of their 
needs, I have introduced this new legis- 
lation. The new bill puts the Mine In- 
centive Payments Division within DMPA, 
where it now belongs. Nonproducing 
prospects of merit are made eligible for 
the automatic monthly exploration 
grants. The bill also provides that ma- 
terial may be diverted to industry instead 
of going into the national security stock- 
pile if the Administrator of DMPA rules 
there is a critical industrial shortage. It 
is my belief that the bill will make up for 
the deficiencies and the shortcomings 
which have characterized the defense 
minerals program. 


William N. Oatis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a resolution on William N. Oatis which 
was adopted by Wausau Aerie, No. 251, 
of Wausau, Wis., of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles on September 11, 1951: 

RESOLUTION ON WILLIAM N. OatTIs 

Whereas William N. Oatis, Associated 
Press bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
a free newspaperman who was performing 
his duties according to the standards and 
criteria of the free press of the world, was 


without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
ix, detention without access to friend, Em- 
bassy representative or trusted legal counsel; 
and 


Whereas he was hrought to trial and ac- 
cused of “insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct, end verified information,” which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter's instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of inmyprisonment by a trial which 
was universally conde.aned by all free na- 
tions as an outrageous “kangaroo court,” 
completely bereft of the principles of justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas by its action, the Communist- 


formation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 
Whereas representatives of the Soviet News 
Agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at- 
tend press conferences at our national seat 
, at which often much “off- 
the-record” information is discussed: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Wausau Aerie, No. 251, of 


of Mr. Oatis by honorable mcans, and we also 
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offer our support and the vitality of our 
membership to the executives of the Asso- 
ciated Press in their campaign to secure the 
release of Mr. Oatis by the 
of the true facts of the case to the free 
ples of the world; and be it further 
Resolved, That Aerie No, 251, of the - 
ternal Order of Eagies, urges the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bar the correspondents from the 
Soviet new agency Tass as well as all satel- 
lite nation correspondents from official Gov- 
ernment press conferences where vital in- 
formation may be revealed until the release 
of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 
Adopted this 11th day of September 1951. 
Aerie No. 251, city of Wausau, State of Wis- 
consin. 


CLrrrorp WaGNER, 
Worthy President. 


Prank J. DEICHSEL, 
Secretary. 


Examine the System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4,-1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the present system of selecting candi- 
dates for admission to the Military and 
Naval Academies is the best that can 
feasibly be devised. Certainly, however, 
no possible harm and probably much 
good would come from a careful review 
of present procedures. 

Members of Congress should be the 
first to insist that any special privileges 
or powers they have enjoyed should be- 
relinquished if the national interest so 
dictates. All I ask is that the Committee 
on Armed Services thoroughly and dis- 
passionately canvass the situation. 

Judging from the volume of favorable 
mail from all over the country which has 
greeted the introduction of my bill di- 
recting a congressional investigation, I 
am convinced that the American people 
would welcome and applaud such an in- 
quiry. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe Times. The edi- 
torial follows: 


or with a slap on the wrist. 
to me a more basic cause may 
exists 


or Representative have which enables him 
men who are likely to make 
lavy, or Air Force officers? 
, however, that a 
th in both character 


whose folks have influence with the voters 
who sent men to Congress. Congressman 
KEaTING may not have a solution, but he has 
offered some food for real thinking. 


Dependency Allotments for Servicemen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 


ment aid by the rigid requiremen 
Dependency Assistance Act of 1950, which set 
up the de allowances, or the so- 
called Q allotmehts; and 

Whereas the morale of these men is not 


‘helped when they learn that their aged or 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each of our Mississippi Senators and 
Congressmen, and that copies be given the 
press and radio. 

Approved: 

De.os H. Burks, 
Department Adjutant, 


Soil Conservation in Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
the Soil Conservation Service, under its 
capable State conservationist, Marvin F. 
Schweers, has been doing an effective 
job in Wisconsin. Mr. Schweers and his 
district conservationists have never 
stopped searching for better administra- . 
tive and functional methods. Then, 
too, there has been a family feeling 
among members of the service of Wis- 
consin, both in their fraternal effort to 
do.a good job and in their attitude to- 
ward the farmers and local agencies with 
which they work. 

I have asked this permission to place 
these remarks herein, Mr. Speaker, in 
order that I might say a well-deserved 
word of compliment and insert a letter 
from my friend Charles Skaife, district 
conversationist of my home county, in 
which he enclosed a letter from State 
Conservationist Schweers. 

Untrep STaTEes 


Hon. Gienw R. Davis, 
Member, United States Congress, 
House Office Building, 
ashington, D. C. 

Dear Gitewn: You have on several occa- 
sions asked me to keep you posted concern- 
ing Soil Conservation Service developments 
in Wisconsin. Thus far I have never ful- 
filled your request in this connection. 
However, I believe you will be interested in 
the enclosed letter that our: mutual friend 
and my associate, State Conservationist 
Marv Schweers, sent to members of soil con- 
servation district bodies in the 
State informing them of the assistance the 
Service will be making available to their 
districts during the 1952 fiscal year. 

I believe this enclosure pretty well ex- 
presses the philosophy of the Service in its 
sincere desire to serve the farm people of 
Wisconsin. Furthermore, it points out how 
‘we are trying to correlate our responsibilities 
with PMA through the medium of locally 
organized and directed soil conservation dis- 


pleasant field 
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We are doing our best to fulfill Secretary 
of Agriculture’s directive No. 1278 to provide 
one-stop service to farmers. We sincerely 
hope that it won't be too long until all agri- 
cultural agencies are housed together. 
least, the consolidation of SCS, PMA, 
FHA is a step in the right direction. Fur- 
thermore, this alinement 


client 1951 AC program funds to provide for 
the employment of about 2,500 man-da 


needed and practical on the farm; (2) neces- 
sary site selection, other preliminary work, 
and lay-out work of the practices; (3) the 

of the installation; 


necessary ion; 

and (4) certification of performance (or 

application of the practice to the land) .” 
To fulfill the above Service obligation, 


1,278 having to do with this over-all program: 
“Within the State-wide programs formu- 
lated by officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture and others * * * the PMA 
county committee and the local technicians 
of the Soil Concervation Service shall, work- 
ing with the governing body of the soil con- 
servation district, jointly formulate and de- 
termine the soil-conservation policies and 
programs by conferences or other means to 
be initiated by the chairman of the county 
PMA committee. The county agent for the 
county and the county supervisor of Farmers 
Home Administration shall be invited to 
participate in these deliberations.” 

The basic objective of the Department is 
the focal point around which ARC 
are to be developed. You will likely recall 
this goal being as follows: 

“The basic physical objective of soil-con- 
servation activities by Department agencies 
shall be the use of each acre of tural 
land within its capabilities and the treat- 
ment of each acre of agricultural land in 


In reviewing the above you will note that 
its scope and intent is in complete harmony 
with the objectives of your district. 

7 > ” « + 
SCS ASSISTANCE FOR 1952 

Unless unforeseen changes are made in our 
fund situation during this fiscal year, the 
Service will make available to you the part- 
time services of the district conservationist 
and other personnel to the extent indicated: 

(The number of personnel per soil con- 
servation district varies directly in propor- 
tion to workloads. As an example, the fol- 
lowing insert appears in the letter sent to su- 
Pervisors of the Waukesha County Soil Con- 
servation District: 

“One work-unit conservationist (farm 
planner), full time. The soil scientist as- 
signed to work group office will._prepare con- 
servation surveys as needed, le 


We have made little, if any, mention of 
the key to the success of the soil- and water- 


In the event you have any questions con- 
cerning information contained in this com- 
munication please consult your district con- 
servationist. 
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Proposed U. N. Code Criticized as Bar to 
Anti-Red Undergrounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I ~vish to include the following ar- 
ticle taken from the New York Times of 
September 26, 1951, entitled “Proposed 
U. N. Code Criticized as Bar to Anti- 
Red Undergrounds,” which was written 
by Mr. A. M. Rosenthal: 


Prorosep U. N. Cope Cririctzep As Bar To 
ANTI-RED UNDERGROUNDS 
(By ‘A. M. Rosenthal) 

Untrep Nations, N. Y., September 22.— 
Organizations representing Americans of 
Polish and Lithuanian descent have issued 
strong warnings that in international legal 
code to come before the U Nations 
General Assembly in the fall could “outlaw” 
western support for anti-Communist under- 

movements in the Soviet world. 

It was revealed today that the Lithuanian- 
American Council and the Polish-American 
Congress had filed separate protests against 
a code drawn up by the International Law 
Commission setting down offenses against 
the “peace and security of mankind.” 

The charges were centered on provisions in 
the code n aking i. an international offense 
for authorities of a state to organize, en- 
courage or even tolerate “activities calcu- 
lated to carry out terrorist acts” or stir up 
civil wa: in another country. 

Both complaints attacked V: an V. 
Pella, Rumanian Minister to the United 
States in 1948, and said that he had pro- 
vided the inspiration for the code. “This 
in our opinion speaks for itself,” said the 
Lithuanian-American Council. 

But Mr. Pella, now living in New York, 
bitterly denied that the cod+ was meant as a 
blow at liberation movements. He said it 
was a reflection of General Assembly reso- 
lutions denouncing attempts to stir up civil 
war, as in the case of Greece. 

Mr. Pella said that he was a refugee from 


Europe. 
One legal expert gave it as his opinion 
that at it stood now the code could out- 
law” the work of the National Committee 
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The former Rumanian Minister also said 
that the code was not based on his opinion 
but was largely the work of a Greek expert, 
Prof. J. Spiropoulos, who served as rapporteur 
of the International Law Commission. 

The protest of the Lithuanian-American 
Council was sent to Gen. Omar L. Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 


on the case “from the point of view of mili- 
tary security in general and in particular in 
connection with the peculiar situation in 
the strategic Baltic area.” 

The Polish-American. Congress sent its 
complaint to members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. The letter said: 

“Any liberation movement or activities 
within the nations captured by the Soviet 
Union will fall within the definition of civil 
strife or creating a state of terror.” 

The protests were similar in some respects, 
and both included an attack against the 
code as weakening the International Conven- 
tion on Genocide. The charge was that the 
inelusion of the crime of genocide in the 
“controversial and highly political” code was 
a deliberate Soviet effort to create confusion 
regarding the convention itself. 


Judges as Witnesses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the El Paso (Tex.) Times. 
The editorial follows: 


JUDGES aS WITNESSES 


Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court would be barred from testifying as 
character witnesses or on matters of opinion 
under a bill soon to be considered by the 
House Judiciary Committee and endorsed on 
July 9 by a subcommittee. 

Representative Keatinc, Republican, New 
York, who introduced the bill, has declared 
that he was motived by the appearances of 
Justices Frankfurter and Reed as character 
witnesses for Alger Hiss (in his first trial). 

by 


First District, was also a character witn 
for Hiss. 

An alternative bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Smirn, Republican, Wisconsin, 
would provide simply that no Federal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Legion’s National 


Title 


Soviet Spies. 

The Front Is Everywhere... 
Total Empire___._.... 
Whole of Their 


The following books are recommended 
for those seeking more advanced knowl- 
edge or specialized information, i. e., Life 
Behind the Iron Curtain, Soviet For- 


Title 


Case of Comrade Tula 

Comes the Or 
Communism, Its Plans and Tacties..... 
Communist Part - ie Rossi 


American Federation of Labor- 
Viadimir Petrov 
Carew Hunt 


All the above titles can be secured di- 
rectly from the American Legion Book 
Service, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


published in recent years. . Libraries, whether 
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I include herewith this list which has 
been compiled by the American Legion. 
Anyone. who desires copies of this list 
can obtain them by writing to American 
Legion National Headquarters, National 
Americanism Commission, Indianapolis, 


RECOMMENDED Book List, NATIONAL AMERI- 
CANISM COMMISSION, NATIONAL HEADQUAR- 


The following 10 titles are recommended 
by the research staff as elementary or basic 
reading for those who know little or nothing 
about the whole complex problem of world 
communism in all its aspects and the threat 
it presents to America today. These titles 
should be in every library: 


egecomeocoes, +B 
SSSSsssses 


eign Policy, International Communism, 
Soviet Espionage, Infiltration, and Propa- 
ganda Techniques, Front Organizations, 
etc.: 


Author 


ae eee. uk el. 
Yale University Press...... . 
Harper Bros 
Harcourt 
.| Yale Universit 
Ziff Davis 
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- at least 50 percent of these titles on their 
- shelves to justify such claims. A few of the 
- following titles are out of print and are so 


indicated: 
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NEWS LETTERS AND PERIODICALS 


Alert (weekly), 127 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif., $10 a year. 
The Challenge (bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of, Former Political Prisoners of Soviet 
Sloan, aoe neceeee Slave Labor Camps), 112 West Seventy-sec- 
eae ond Street, New York 23, N. Y., $3 a year. 
Doubleday.._-----.----- Counteraction (monthly), P. O. Box 101, 
lations of Leninism...............| Stalin International Publishers Indianapolis, Ind., $2 a year. 
any eatibes\. 35.20 haben Bobbs-Merrill Counterattack (weekly), 55 West Forty- 
= of labo Gal of i) Rosenberg second Street, New York, N. Y., $24 a year. 
of Party, Soviet International East Europe and Soviet Russia (weexly), 
, Betslen Mevelution 16 Chester Row, London, 8S. W. I., $8 a year. 
fate ae 1 Duell, Sloan, Pearce.......... For God and Freedom, The Christianform, 
I ital Liss Bobbs-Merrill : 1740 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., free. 
in pevcniadecevcosee| STOR. U do The Freeman (Fortnightly), 240 Madison 
e Years in Moscow .....-....--| General Smith Avenue, New York, N. Y., $5 a year. 
Soviet Russia...............-. Human Events (weekly), 1710 Rhode Is- 
in Asia_.....--.----------|-~ land Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., $10 a 


ma een nn- cseceeeres 


Sesas 


eS 
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$99 $9 gn 
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year. 
Intelligence Digest, 7023 Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y., $10 a year. 
National Republic (monthly), 511 Eleventh 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., $2 a year. 
National Republic Lettergram (weekly) 
includes magazine, $10 a year. 
MIA 
ied ; , N. ¥., $3 a year. 
ooo anes Newsletter From Behind the Iron Curtain 
: (weekly), Lithuanian Information Service, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., $10 a year. 
Summary of Trends and Developments, 
Americanism Division, the American Legion, 
National Headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stalin’s Service (out of print) Harper Bros en ce we cr ees te 
. a mh Bonet On ae Ae law-enforcement ), Ba 
eo take ; : The hearings and reports of the House 
Un-American <Lctivities Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are available free of charge 
from the committee or through your Con- 
gressman upon request. Ask to be placed on 
their free mailing list for all publications. 
PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 

Communism in Action, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 30 cents a copy. 

Communist Party as the Agent of a For- 
eign Power, Government Printing Office, 
V’ashington, D. C., 15 cents a copy. 

One Hundred Things You Should Know 
About Communism, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 25 cents a copy. 

Program for Community Anti-Communist 
Action, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 50 cents a copy. This 

» pamphiet contains bibliogra;.ies of other 
anti-Communist books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals. 

Communist Trade Union Trickery Exposed, 
Argus, P. O. Box 174, Benjamin Pranklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C., $1 a copy. 

Communist Invasion of Agriculture (Sen- 
ator BripcEs speech), Argus, post office box 
174, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, 
D. C., 25 cents a copy. 

Secrets of the Communist Party Exposed 
(Peters’ C. P. Manual of Organization), Ar- 
gus, post office box 174, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington, D. C., $1 a copy. 

Soviet Russia and the Jews, American Jew- 
ish League Against Communism, 220 West 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 50 cents 
@ copy. 

Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications, Americanism Division, The 
American Legion, National Headquarters, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 20 cents a copy, 25 or 
more, 15 cents each. 

Argus Advisory Associates, post office box 
174, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, 
D. C., specializes in searching for and sup- 
plying out-of-print and hard-to-find books, 
pamphiets, and Government reports and 
hearings on communism. 
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‘reland’s Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1251 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a recent news item ap- 
pearing in the columns of the esteemed 
Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item on Tuesday, 
October 2. 

The material follows: 


IRELAND's FrRIEND—BOsTON AMERICAN EDITO- 
RIALLY LaUps CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN 
Monday night's edition of the Boston 

American carried the following leading edito- 

rial, under the caption, “Ireland's friend”: 

Pui.ir J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, 
an outstanding member of the New England 
congressional delegation, did not receive the 
right kind of support last week when he 
called for a square deal for Ireland. 

The vote against the gesture of good will 
to the Irish people was 206 to 186, with many 
Congressmen making remarks which would 
be more in the British Parliament 
than in the Capitol at Washington. 

Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, the 
majority leader, brought out this fact when 
he backed Congressman PHILstIn and said: 

“I am disgusted when I hear some of the 
arguments made against Irish unity. Some 
Members of Congress ignore the history of 
our country. They have forgotten that since 
the infant days of our Constitution one of 
the basic policies of our country has been 
the right of all nations, large and small— 
particularly the small ones because they 
need an expression of this policy—to deter- 
mine their own future. The House has 
passed similar resolutions many times before. 
Yet Members take the floor and deny it in the 
case of Ireland. Why? That is an interest- 
ing question. Why?” 

Despite the opposition which Congressman 
McCormack condemned, Co n PHIL- 
BIN made a plea for justice for Ireland which 
will long remain among the noblest records 
of Congress. 

He said: 

“I can see no valid reason why our Gov- 
ernment which has shown so much tender 
solicitude for other nations seeking to unite 
and liberate their people should not — 
ly and vigorously move in behalf of the 
Irish Nation. 

“In fact, there are most abundant and 
eloquent reasons why it should do so. 

“Our own great country is much indebted 
to Ireland and the Irish people. Men of 
Irish blood have been in the vanguard of 
every American war. History is replete with 
their deeds of valor, their sacrifices for Amer- 
ica, their distinguished service. 


Act of 1949 and the infamous Partition Act 
of 1920. 


“Such a move by the British Government 
at this time would do more to bring unity, 
enthusiasm and the spirit of militancy into 
the defense of the free world and democratic 
institutions than all the Marshall plans that 
could be devised.” 

Congressman PuHILsin might have gone even 
further and reminded the House of 
sentatives that it is inconsistent for it to 
favor a war in Asia to unite North and South 
Korea while it refuses even to vote for the 
unification of Ireland. 


The Reds Could Entrap Us at Paris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1£51 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
taken from the national Catholic Weekly 
Review America, volume 86, No. 1, of Oc- 
tober 6, 1951, entitled “The Reds Could 
Entrap Us at Paris”: 

Tue Revs Courp ENTRAP US aT Paris 

Just a year ago we expressed our concern 
over a draft code of “Offenses against the 
peace and security of mankind” 
but kept “restricted” by the U. N. Interna- 
tional Law Commission. How large, we 
asked, was the part played by Communists 
and Communist sympathizers in its draft- 
ing? We inquired because, 2 years previ- 
ously, the Soviets had tried to have the 
crime of genocide in just such a code, in- 
stead of in a separate convention. If they 
had succeeded, they would not have been 
liable under the code for their own patented 
form of genocide, which they perpetrate in 
times of “peace.” But they failed (America, 
November 4, 1950, p. 126), and’ on December 
9, 1948, the U. N. Assembly adopted a sep- 
arate Genocide Convention at Paris. It has 
since been ratified by 32 nations, but not 
by the United States. 

Meanwhile, 12 members of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission completed the final 
draft of their code of offenses. Remarkably 
enough, though no iron-curtain experts par- 
ticipated, the crime of genocide is included 
in the code. It deals, besides, with such 
touchy matters as incitement to war, prepa- 
rations for war, arms, military training, lo- 
cation of armed forces, and fortifications. 
The document has already been placed on 
the agenda of the U. N. Assembly, which be- 
gins November 6 at Paris. 

Normally, such legal drafts are submitted 
to member governments for 1 year of study. 
This has not been done in the case of the 
completed code. Why this reluctance to let 
the governments study the code before sub- 
mission to the Assembly? 


Polish-. 

one answer. 

article 1 was deliberately designed to outlaw 
their efforts to assist the Lithuanian and 
Polish undergrounds. They likewise charge 
that Vespasian V. Pella, mysterious ex- 
envoy of Rumania’s notorious Anna Pauker, 
inspired this section. 

A. M. Rosenthal, for the New York Times, 
and Peter Kihss, for the Herald Tribune, in- 
peer gy be tala dip ak. nse rg 
part in drafting the Mr. 
Pella bitterly denied that the Seas was 
meant as a blow at liberation movements. 
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He also declared that the code was not based 
on his opinions but was largely the work of 
a Greek expert, Prof. J. Spiropoulos. 

Let us see. Section 5 of the completed 
code outlaws: 

“The undertaking or encouragement, by 
the authorities of a state, of terrorist activi- 
ties in another state, or the toleration by 
the authorities of a state, of organized ac- 
tivities calculated to carry out terrorist acts 


proudly admit their guilt un- 
der this section, and claim that if the code 
were adopted, the United States could be 
found guilty of tolerating their activities. 

What of Mr. Pella’s asertion that the code 
was “not based on his opinions”? On No- 
vember 24, 1950 the U. N. published a 216- 
page basic memorandum on this code by 
Vespasian V. Pella, No. 122, page 157, reads: 

“Acts of terrorism affecting international 
relations. Under the code it should be a 
punishable act to incite, encourage, or tol- 
erate activities designed to spread terror 
among the population in the territory of 
another state.” 

The give-way is the presence in both drafts 
of the key word “tolerate.” Why such mod- 
esty, Mr. Pella? 

The Lithuanian-Americans and the Pol- 
ish-Americans demand that the draft code 
be taken off the agenda of the Paris Assem- 
bly in order to give the United States and 
its allies time to study its provisions, which, 
they claim, touch upon many phases of 
Western security. That study may even re- 
veal that, except for the section on 4 
the code remarkably resembles a legal for- 
mulation of Vishinsky’s famous speech 
against war delivered at the U.N, 
Assembly on September 18, 1947, 


President Ingersoll’s Resignation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr, SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Greenville (Miss.) Democrat-Times: 

PRESIDENT INGERSOLL’S RESIGNATION 

Exactly what does the Government want? 

When buyers try to buy the Federal 
Barge Lines, the sale always falls through. 
When the Congress is asked for money to 
properly equip the line, it is refused. 

Some months ago President A. C. Inger- 
soll, Jr., and his staff on the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation offered to buy the line at 
a price to be determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Here are the men 
best able to conduct the business of the 
line. They have been working with the riv- 

er for years and their administration of 
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HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, Glenn 
Martz, United Press radio farm editor in 


I include it as part of my remarks: 


Mike DiSalle has denied rumors he might 
give up his fight to control meat prices. 
. His statement was made to reporters after 
& group of western cattlemen stormed into 
his office to reiterate they have never asked 
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tese cross brand, once grazed on the Roose- 
velt spread in the Little Badlands. But the 
financial returns were lean, and Roosevelt 
gave it up as a bad venture. 

Marquis de Mores—that 
intrepid little Frenchman who went West in 
the early eighties heeled with $1,000,000 in 
cold cash to start a cattle empire—4 years 
later found his fortune melted away. A 20- 

chateau on the bluffs overlooking the 
Missouri River near Medora, N. Dak.— 

the crumbling walls of a huge slaughter 
house in the valley below—are all that’s left 


cattlemen haven't always had it 


of whether they're right or 
contention that the Govern- 

no business meddling in their 
tonviction. It's a sphrit 
independence born in the days of the Old 


Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


oFoHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 
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The views expressed in this editorial 
are most appropriate today in honoring 
this great Polish fighter for freedom be- 
cause his native land is now under the 
control and domination of the Red Soviet 
tyrants. It is to be hoped that a free 
Poland will once again join with the 
other free nations of the world in the 
not distant future. 

The Times editorial follows: 

rULasKI Day 

Pu!taski Day has its sadness for Poles and 
Americans of Polish descent who turn out 
today to commemorate it. Poland was not 
free when Count Pulaski fell at Savannah 
in defense of American I‘berties and it is 
not free now. The Polish leader who de- 
fended Warsaw in 1944, General Bor-Komo- 
rowski, is today a welcome visitor in New 
York City but he could not return to War- 
saw without risk of imprisonment and death. 

Liberated from the Germans, Poland has 
fallen into the hands of the Communists. 
Whether or not it is formally incorporated 
into the new Russian empire makes little 
difference. Its people cannot raise their 
voices for Polish interests, nor act as Polish 
patriots, nor openly cherish what is good 
and noble in Polish traditions. 

But the Poles have survived partitions, 
conquests, and suppressions over the course 
of many centuries. Today we do not worship 
political nationalism as uncritically as we 
used to. A liberated Poland may some day 
be, not fiercely independent, but part of 
@ voluntary federation in a free Europe. But 
the Polish character, personality and culture 
will survive. Today we do them honor. 


In Ironing Out All Inequities, a Com- 
pletely New Air Force Is at This Very 


Moment Being Developed for Congres- 
sional Action aad Approval in Febru- 
ary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent recess taken by the House, 
the fifth annua! national convention and 
reunion of the Air Force Association was 
held in Los Angeles, Calif. It was not 
my privilege and pleasure to have been 
in attendance at that gathering inas- 
much as my presence was precluded by 
the pressure of official business. 

I have, however, received a copy of a 
speech made by the Honorable Eugene 
M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the 


range program which will provide for 
the organization, operation, administra- 
tion, maintenance, and training of the 
Reserve components and Air National 
Guard. 


Mr. Speaker, the future of this Na- 
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Force, as the man to iron out the many 
disappointments—the contradictions— 
and, I might add, the difficulties—that 
seemingly have developed in handling 
the National Cuard as well as the Active 
and Inactive Reserves in the armed serv- 
ices of the Nation since the beginning of 
the Korean conflict. 

In discussing this and other similar 
difficult and tedious matters handled by 
Eugene M. Zuckert, the Honorable Leo 
E. Allen, ranking Republican member of 
the powerful Rules Committee of the 
House, in extending his remarks in the 
Recorp as of March 12, declared: 

There might be other men in public life 
who elected to undergo such training and fol- 
low such a career, but there is none who has 
made a greater sacrifice of his personal time 
and fortune in order to translate his learn- 
ing into action programs that looked to the 
eventual introduction into Government of 
the same high standards of business admin- 
istration that characterize our multibillion- 
dollar corporations. 


l4r. Speaker, with a background of a 
great many years in the Reserves, I 
think the plan brought forth by the 
Smith committee for our Air Foree—and 
as disclosed by Mr. Zuckert—meets re- 
quirements that the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Civilian Components might ex- 
pect. It is a constructive measure, and 
though submitted to this Congress late 
rather than early, the Air Force pro- 
gram laid out by the committee—headed 
by Brig. Gen. Robert J. Smith—gives 
evidence that great study, ascertain- 
ment, deliberation, and ability have been 
directed to the equitable solution of this 
vexatious question. 

Mr. Speaker, no expression of mine 
with regard to Mr. Zuckert’s speech and 
the over-all question of the treatment 
which has been accorded civilian com- 
ponents of our armed services would be 
complete were I not to say that the coun- 
try found itself militarily in a “tight” 


We entered the war in Korea to stop 
aggression. Who knows but that if we 
had not entered at the time we did that 
half of the civilized world would not have 
been wiped out by atomic bombs dropped 


respect to their contributions to the 
peace and security of the Nation as con- 
trasied with the contributions made by 
those of the regular Air Force insofar as 
compensations, promotions, and other 
material benefits are concerned. 

The splendid wurk which the Smith 
committee has rendered in this matter 
is to be commended. At least we on the 
Special Subcommittee on Civilian Com- 
ponents of the House Armed Services 
Committee now have the format of a 
program highly suited to the objectives 
indicated, and deemed requisite by the 
findings disclosed in the first interim 
report. 

As I have heretofore stated here on the 


defense most needed for the United 
States of America is a strong, efficient, 
consolidated, well-equipped, and well- 
trained standing army of a small or rea- 
sonable size dependent on the interna- 
tional conditions, and, backing that up, 
as it were, should be a well-trained, well- 
eyuipped, and well-organized economic 
and efficiently handlea Reserve program. 
Until we have such a program, we face 
the possibility that the country will go 
too far in the military line. The way to 
obviate that difficulty and keep this Re- 
public safe and sound, civilianwise, is 
to have that type of a highly integrated 
defense congressionally established as a 
long-time program. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has taken 
care of most of the needs of all Reserve 
Components. We have taken care of 
their pay situation; we have taken care 
of their retirement provisions and of 
their equipment needs. We have taken 
care of their armories. Insofar as the 
Civilian Components of the Air Force 
is concerned, every other desired feature 
is taken care of in the program submitted 
by the Air Force. 

In pointing out this fact, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, in his talk 
tc the Reserve Association, declares: 


the Chief of Staff and 
Secretary of the Air Force * 

the Chief of Staff shall hold the same rela- 
tion and reponsibility to the Reserve forces 
as they do to the active establishment. 
This is an order, and it is, indeed, a big one, 


Mr. Zuckert reports that the plan is 
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Above all, the Air Force has evolved 
and presented a plan and program which 
they themselves are satisfied they can 
make work—a plan which gives the en- 
tire Air Force a good, sound incentive 
to support. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much that is 
good about many things which have to 
do with the future relations of the Air 
Force toward its civilian components in 
all branches of that service—as disclosed 
in Mr. Zuckert’s statement—that I am 
asking the consent of my 
colleagues to te into the Rec- 
orp of this day’s proceedings his speech 
before the fifth annual national conven- 
tion and reunion of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. 

That speech is as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the Air Force 
Association, and guests, I am naturally more 
than pleased to be able to address a group 
so vitally interested in the United States Air 
Force and the whole vast realm of air power. 

Tam especially happy because most of you 
are reservists and I have come here today to 
tell you about the Air Force’s new plan for 
its Reserve Forces, 

During the past few years the reservist 
program has had its up and downs. It was 
up, for which we can all be thankful, when 
the Korean crisis came, and 120,000 reservists 
returned to active duty to bolster our 
strength in the air. But it had been down 
in 1949 when our good friend Harold Stuart 


built it up with the tools at hand—and then 
had to stand by and watch it torn down as 
the cream of its strength was drawn off to 
fight a war. 

Hal Stuart, himself a reservist, brought 
with him a real understanding of the re- 
servists’ problems—and made those problems 
felt throughout the Air Force. He was a 
vigorous proponent of the Reserve program, 
and he made his office an effective mechan- 
ism for hearing, and acting on, reservists’ 
grievances—the reservist, believe me, never 
had a better friend in Washington. 

I personally think that Hal Stuart did one 
of the outstanding jobs in Air Force history 
by enipping together a going Reserve organi- 
za 


When Hal Stuart resigned, Secretary of the 
Air Force Finletter gave my office the respon- 
sibility for the welfare, organization, and 

of the Reserve Forces. The job 
looked staggering, but when we took a good 
look at the situation we realized that we had 
a splendid opportunity to revise the entire 
Reserve structure and program. The needs 
of the war in Korea had moyed so ny re- 
servists into active service that we were able 
to start with virtually a clean slate. 

We went to work with one big idea fixed 
firmly in our minds. This was to keep the 
welfare, the advancement, and the status of 
the reservist constantly before us—not just 
for the sake of the country and the reservist 
himself, but to gain the support of his family 
and his employer. 

Today I want to give you a report on the 
past 4 months’ work that we have done on 


1958 and, we believe, puts teeth in 
the entire Reserve It establishes 


mand; it will tell the reservist and his family 
and employer exactly what his status is; and 
it will blanket the entire country. 





the Reserve picture. 
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What we heard and what we learned gave 


good, fast briefing, and we knew more 
tet that the situation called for im- 
ite action. On the 4th of June, fol- 


sii 


& meeting with the Council of Deputy 
Staff, a committee was formed, 
all major phase of Ar Porceplan- 
all major phases of Air Force plan- 


of 
an 


Bh 


two reservists recalled tempo- 


Reserve, was appointed chairman and the 


committee 


has been known around the 
you, is a Dallas, Tex., resident, a very active 


reservist, worked with ATC in World War IT, 
runs an airline, was Vice Chairman of the 


Pentagon as the Smith committee. Bob 
Smith, who I’m sure is known to many of 


organizer, 


sound thinker. His committee was charged 


with the development of a realistic long- 
>-'ttee had access to stacks and 


range plan for the Air Forces Reserve, re- 

lated and responsive to the defined require- 

ments of the United States Air Force, and 
The 

stacks of reports o:1 Reserve matters from 


capable of meeting those requirements in 
numbers of personnel and standards of train- 


ing. 


* the or- 


thorough study of Reserve matters made 

by the Reserve Policy Board—and I want 
This is what the Smith committee accom- 
1. The report set forth plans for a truly 
long-range program which not only extends 
to fiscal year 1958, but is strongly established 
as @ major mission of the Air Force. In the 


members were taken directly from major air 
plished. 


to remind you again that seven of its nine 
staff agencies. 


words of the report itself, “* 


and 


training, 
This is now an or- 


administration, 


supply of the Regular Establishment under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Air 


Porce and the Chief of Staff, and the Sec- 


retary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff 
ity to the Reserve forces as they do to the 


ganziation, 


of, and facilities for, Reserve ac- 


and reserves which will insure bet- 


han 
3. The report provided for a flexible format 


2. The Smith committee report evolved a 
designed as to mesh into the existing fiscal 
1952 program without any noticeable jar. 
and Service Act, and for a unity between 
pand and contract smoothly in response to 
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in Korea. This California outfit has 
oe low-level sorties in 
ee and Reserve crews in 
aaa 12,000 rockets, and expended 
several billion rounds of ammunition in their 


Another complete Reserve unit, the Four 
Hundred and Fifty-second Light Bomber 
ee ne eens 


task of destroying enemy troops, airfields, 


ally needed airlift support. 


hin 


of their lives, and bringing home badly 
under all but impossible 


crippled 


Men of the Four Hundred Fifty-second 


fought an aerial rear-guard action for the 
men retreating from the now-famous Chosen 
have performed many acts of heroism, free- 


Reservoir last winter. 
ee eee ene eae 


support to our ground troops, and they toa 


- 


this urgency time provides for the eventual input of re- 
Outlined by servists from the Universal Military Training 
the problem which will allow the Reserve program to ex- 


only 77 days 


found them- 
at mumbers of which have proved workable, and at the same 


their night intruder 


dozens of enemy air- 
And it is a matter 


of action. All this was 


who 
y targets 


see wena? our national strength shall hold the same relation and responsibil. 
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ls tat ale splendid record hes been active establishment.” 
ite the difficulties which beset der—and a big one. 


and discretion in the re- 


reservists, said, “I recognize 
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General Vandenberg, in a recent letter plan which, while new in concept, was so 
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* The Armed Forces Reserve 
intended to assure that the flow of 


Act is 
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reservists and 


Reserve units during the past year’s con- 
when I say “reservists” I mean 


The accomplishments of 
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changes in world tensions. Any realistic 
plan must foresee drastic fluctuations if it 
ig to be effective. 

There are a lot of things about this long- 


be 


i 


organization can be 

its future, I believe, accordingly. 

will especially like those provisions of 
plan which insist that they ve exactl 
the same treatment and support as regulars 
in times of peace as well as in times of 
war. 


&& 


mands have every reason, in their own in- 
terests, to give the fullest possible assistance 
and encouragement to every last part of the 


accountability rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the Tactical Air commander. 


ist and the Reserve program in the past. 
First of all, because it is a sta 

range plan, it gives the Reservist 

mapped-out future on which he 

which he can base his 

through which he can 

especially his employer 

stand Reserve-wise for 

event of varying 

gency. The plan is 

Department of Defense 

Stand-by, and Retired Reserves, 

doubtless have already hi 

is correlated both in terms 

mined personnel needs and of 

input from U. M. T. & 8S. sources, the plan 

provides for a much surer knowledge on the 

part of the Reservist as to where he fits into 

the Reserve tion and what need 
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program. 
Older reservists, who have little to gain 
courses, will act as in- 


and Air National Guard facilities, plus the 


servist. 

I have an illustration of the reajism and 
earnestness of this wedding of the Air Force 
and its Reserves. The Air Force will start 
immediately to seek approval for a program 
for building special ground-training centers 
in areas of potential Reserve population. 
These special buildings will have classrooms, 
projection booths, and workshops for train- 
ing in all those skills the Air Force needs. 
We plan to build more than 100 of such cen- 
ters. -These centers will not, obviously, 
spring up overnight, but they will be built 
once we get the approval of Congress—and 
with all possible speed. 

No plan, however excellent in form and 
intent, is going to work without the 
personnel to carry it out and without a good 
framework of organization in which these 
competent people can work. This new plan 
recognizes as an urgent necessity the selec- 
tion of the highest caliber of officers and 
other personnel for duty on the Reserve 

and provides for direct su- 


a new multi-million-dollar 


near Kansas City. One of the primary func- 
tions of this new installation will be the 
handling and storing of Reserve rec- 

.. It is scheduled for completion in 
late 1953. 
There's something else about this plan 
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Air Force promotion policy in line with De- 
partment of Defense service-wide directives. 

I’m sure that even after this plan is in 
effect there will always be one great-grand- 


living first lieutenant, but we will do our 
best to see that he either gets his captaincy 
or is lent to the Smithsonian Institution as 
@ permanent exhibit. 

Cases like these prehistoric first lieuten- 
ants remind me to remind you that no plan, 
however well-studied, well-tested, and well- 
carried out, is going to cover every contin- 
gency. The Smith plan I have 
with you today is in my opinion the bert 
plan of its kind I have seen, both in cvs: 
cept and in its practical potential, but t-~er: 
are some things which, by the very nature 
of military organizations, and because of 
the uncertainty of our times, it does not 
even pretend to accomplish. 

It is not, for one thing, any immediate 


guarantee complete freedom from the hard- 
ships entailed in recall. National emergen- 
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the new study workshops will be in line with 
the reservist’s civilian specialty when that 
specialty has a useful application in the 
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Several days ago I had a bill for the 
admission of a foreign individual held 


to the measure, I have been attacked 
from one end of the country to the 
other—ostensibly because this individual 
Was a minor, 

I was not particularly interested in the 
individual involvec in the bill which I 
had held up, but I am interested in the 
welfare of my country. 

T have just received a letter from an 
American woman, who is now in the 
Medical Service Corps in Japan, in which 
she gives the most alarming information 


She 
incident, and in her letter she says: 


After the enclosed article, I had to 
write my first letter to a Member of our Con- 


American elements,” as you called them. 
As a laboratory officer in the United States 
Army, stationed in Japan, I am in possession 
of some alarming facts about the marriages 
of our American boys, to the Japanese girls 


The venereal disease rate of these appli- 
cants is appalling. Twenty to forty percent 
with positive serologies; 30 to 50 percent 
with positive chancroid; 20 to 30 percent 
with positive gonorrhea (who are treated at 
Government expense before the marriage is 
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under the headline “Capitol Stuff,” writ- 
ten by John O’Donnell, which appeared 
in the October 5, 1951, issue of the New 
York News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Captro. Srurr 
(By John O'Donnell) 

Wasnrncron, D. C., October 4.—Even Pres- 
ident Truman's best political friends had to 
exchange ill-bred snickers when our distin- 
guished Chief Executive sat down at his press 
conference piano, tossed aside the carefully 
prepared musical score of his “consorship 
concerto” and started to play by ear the most 
bewildering discords on the control of 
American news writers that White House re- 
porters have heard in over a half century. 
Perhaps longer. 

This issue of White House censorship of 
our Own newspapers, radio, and television 
was so snarled up by Trumen that the only 
newspaperman who could make sense of his 
observation was Mike Federov, the Moscow 

, now chief of Tass, the Kremiin’s 
news agency, in Washington. 


STARTS WITH WRITTEN EXPLANATION 


All in all, it was a mighty sorry perform- 
ance. Truman started out with a carefully 
written and reasonably intelligent explana- 
tion of his recent Executive order by which 
the White “iouse, on its sole authority and 
without congressional action, advised, all 
Government departments and agencies that 
they were sieeping under the same security 
censorship blanket which has covered the 
vital military secrecy of the atomic-energy 
set-up and the Defenuse and State Depart- 
ments. 

Truman got away with his reading of the 

statement, which was a well-done 
job of writing. But it was also obvious that 
Truman did not have the slightest idea what 
it said. And, more importantly, Truman 
disclosed that he had no idea what it did 
not say. 

Hence, while Press Secretary Joseph Short 
and the boys uf the palace guard tried to 
pluck at Truman's coattails and hoarsely 
whisper that “everything should be put off 
the record” after the reading of the prepared 
statement. Truman charged ahead in a most 
shocking revelation of ignorance. Old-time 
White House correspondents could hardly 
believe their ears when Truman blamed 
them and their publishers for printing news 
and pictures which had been officially handed 
out for publication by the Department of 
Defense or the administration’s own civilian 
defense organization. 


HICKENLOOPER WARNS OF DANGERS 


It is interesting to note that at the same 
time Truman was damning the newspapers 
for printing news and pictures, 
they had been given out by the Defense De- 
partment or the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion,” Republican Senator Bourke B. Hicx- 
ENLOOPER, of Iowa, was speaking on the same 
subject in Chicago before a newspaper au- 
dience. He said: 

“Censorship is now becoming the order 
of the day with the administration. It is 
not new by any means. Congressional com- 
mittees over the past several years have 
been unable to function properly because 
the President has refused them access to 
information files concerning people 
suspected as security risks to our country. 
Under the so-called loyalty order of the 
President, hearings against those charged 
with risks are held in sec- 
recy and the public never knows the nature 
of the evidence. People have been cleared 
by such boards when later investigations, 
blocked at every turn by the administration, 
have shown them to be traitorously guilty. 
But the censorship goes on and increases, 
and has now come to the pulut where great 
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newspaper associations of our country have 
formally called attention to its 
“There is the new technique of vilifica- 
tion and intemperate outbursts from the 
White House, unique in Presidential con- 
duct. Let me give you some of the terms 
which have been flung at critics by the Pres- 
ident, who has not seen fit to cooperate in 
developing the facts, but resorts to smoke 
screens of violent words. 


privilege, Wall Street dictators, double-talk- 
ers, resounding misrepresentations, scandal- 
warmongers, 


mongers, demagogues, 
fiers, selfish interests, professional antis, eco- 
nomic fossils, anti-defense, anti-control, 


“Some of these terms have been applied on 
occasions to Republicans, Members of Con- 
gress, newspaper people, music critics and 
the Marine Corps.” 

And this is the same Truman who, when 
asked today why it wasn’t proper to print 
information handed out by Harry’s own De- 
partment of Defense, rapped back that news- 
paper publishers had no business using such 
material even if it was given to their re- 
porters by the Defense Department or the 
Atomic Energy Commission. _ 

At this point, the newspaper men clutched 
their skulls and called the session off with a 


surrounded by a hurricane of Missouri horse- 
feathers. 


Dr. E. Paul Knotts, Maryland’s Family 
Doctor for 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT R. 0’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
family doctor, for years the counselor 
and friend of families throughout the 
Nation, particularly in the rural areas, 
has at last come into his own. 

The Maryland Academy of General 
Practice, at its third annual assembly 
last week, paid deserved tribute to the 
work of one of Maryland’s outstanding 
general practitioners, Dr. E. Paul Knotts, 
of Denton, Caroline County, by naming 
him Maryland's family doctor for 1951. 


years, is 1 of 10 general practitioners 
now actively serving the people of their 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Strate Puysicians Honor Dr. KnorTrs—SHore 
Namep FamMIry DocTor or 
1951 


A 56-year-old Eastern Shore doctor, a prac- 


Dr. E. Paul Knotts, of Denton, won the 
award, the first of its kind in the State. 
It was presented at the third annual assem- 


Dr. ees Cees a vice 
president of the academy, is one of the 10 
general practitioners, the old-time family 
doctors, now practicing in Caroline County. 

TO DIGNIFY EFFORTS 


The award and the assembly both had one 
thing in common, “the effort at focusing 
attention on the general practitioner and 
dignifying his efforts at promoting and main- 
taining high standards of general practice,” 
in the.words of one of the members, 

The nearly 500 doctors y, aside from 
witnessing the presentation to Dr. Knotts, 
also heard a group of specialists from the 
eastern seaboard discuss various phases of 
medicine that might be of value to a general 
practitioner. 

MUST CONTINUE JOB 

In receiving the award, Dr. Knotts stated 
that he could accept it, not as a personal 
tribute, but only as a “humble member of 


so elevate that practice and continue to do 
the job that all general practitioners do, so 
that our people will not hearken to the voices 
of the social planners or ever give you up.” 

The presentation was made by owe 


week and a 16- to 18-hour workday and that 
the life as a specialist? 
“Not at all,” he answers. 
“I made the choice freely and completely. 
charted my life and am completely happy 
job I want to do, taking care of 
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A graduate of Washington College, from 
which he received his bachelor of science de- 
a laude in 1916, Dr. Knotts graduated 

Soaacee etea of Maryland School of 
in 1 


WAS AT HOPKINS 

He later did postgraduate work at Harvard 
University, Rush Medical College, McGill 
University, and the Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity. 
He is a fellow of the American Medical 


Dr. Knotts is a staff member of Memorial 
Hospital at Easton and chairman of the 
Maryland State Medical Board. 
WROTE FOR PERIODICALS 
A contributor to many medical periodicals, 
Dr. Knotts also has found time to serve in 
the Interracial Committee for the State of 
Maryland 


He was a member of the Governor's com- 

mission that inaugurated the plan for abol- 

almshouses and establishing hospitals 

for the chronically ill, For 4 years he was 
a member of the Selective Service System. 

A former chairman of the medical examin- 
ers of Caroline County, Dr. Knotts was a 
member of the veterans advisory committee 
in 1945 and a member of the Army advisory 
committee, Second Army, in 1949. 

He is also a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Maryland. 


Eugene I. 
County, was elected president for 1952, 
Dr. Harold Preston, was 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J, THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Stassen on Asia,” which ap- 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STASSEN ON ASIA 

Harold E. Stassen’s appearance before Sen- 
ator McCarran’s security committee with a 
transcript of his part in a State Department 
Par East policy conference in 1949 is another 
proof that over a long period of years he has 

in his judgment of major national 


and world problems, 
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Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Admiral Ben Moreell 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 15, 1951: 


itl 


i 


take into the Armed Forces 
lly needed for scientific train- 
I went along with my colleagues on 


gchande 
utes 


u 


. in most cases, there would be no re- 


In a sense, UMT was incidental. The core 
of our committee’s proposal is the creation 
of a National Scientific Personnel Board 
which will delegate its very great authority 
over scientific personnel to regional boards. 
With this machinery, which would doubtless 
have to be created by Congress, we could sup- 
ply the scientific skills we now so sorely lack. 

Will anything result from our report? 
Certainly there exist influences which will do 
to shelve it. Technically speak- 
committee is still in existence. But 
dormant, and it is safe to say that little 
bout our recommendations un- 
gets behind us. 
deep, basic, and terribly im- 
ive service wants to main- 

it now has over the proce- 
all young men are either 
tary or are deferred. We 
ultimate decisions with re- 
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on with his college courses. Jim Smith of 
Philadelphia, equally qualified for a techni- 
cal career, is called into the Army. I do not 
know how the aptitude tests over which so 
many of our boys sweated last spring and 
summer turned out. They were given the 
impression that they would be deferred if 
they passed with certain grades. Again it’s 
up to the selective-service panels. The 
amendments to the draft law did not, by the 
way, dininish their ki 

The time has come to look at some facts. 
The United States, even combined with her 
allies in the United Nations, cannot hope 
to win any ,onderable war by matching man 
for man. The United Nations are clearly 
outnumbered. This was proved in Korea, 
where, so far as the numerical strength of 
our troops was concerned, we would most 
certainly have been pushed into the sea. I 
am no defeatist. I know we can win with 
superior weapons, aircraft and naval ves- 
sels. If we are to have this power, though, 
we must have available the scientists and 
engineers who can devise, design and build 
the instruments of modern war. Today the 
number of students receiving technical train- 
ing is dwindling to an alarming extent. 

Take engineering alone. A survey made 
last June by the Engineers Joint Council 
brought replies from almost 400 companies 
and Government agencies. It showed that 
frome 80,000 new engineers were needed, apart 
from the armed services. This year’s gradu- 
ating classes produced only 42,000 engineers. 
The military, it now appearr, will take about 
19,000 graduates, with a resulting shortage 
of 60,000. Nor does the future seem any 
brighter. Only 26,000 engineers will get their 
Cegrees in June, 1952, possibly 17,000 in 1953, 
and a mere 12,000 in 1954. Other scientists 
are in just as urgent demand. 

What has caused these shortages? Some of 
the blame must be admitted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of the Department of 
Labor. Over a year ago that Federal agency 
issued a most discouraging report on job 
opportunities in engineering and related 
fields which doubtless kept many young men 
from entering them.- Prom other sources 
came statements that engineering and 
science would be overmanned. The young- 
sters undoubtedly had these pessimistic pre- 
dictions in mind when choosing their careers. 
The Russians are getting well ahead of us. 
The most authentic reports we can get are 
that they have graduated 150,000 engineers 


be cut by a third in the next 5 years unless 
something is done. 

You can’t entirely blame the American 
college boys. Many of them must feel that 
it makes little sense to embark on a long, 


It isn’t a very intelligent policy to enlist a 
lad trained in electronic: and make a platoon 


ness and become, as they hope, highly paid 
executives in short order. 
Certainly, because of the great demand, 


of conserving scientific manpower. The 
General Electric Corp. decided last spring 
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that it needed 1,600 science and engineering 
graduates in its many plants. Its recruiters 
were instructed to offer places to 2,200 on the 
theory that 600 might fall by the wayside. 
But only 700 could be hired. 

The picture is the same everywhere. The 
entire faculty in the engineering school of 
the University of California, I'm informed, 
has been employed at good pay for this sum- 
mer. A steel company which needed men 
for its research laboratories was unable to get 
a single graduate. The payoff, though, was 
at a New Jersey corporation which offered a 
post to a girl engineer in its design depart- 
ment. She said she couldn't take it, because 
she had a young baby. 

“Don't worry,” the head of the department 
said, “bring him along with you. We'll build 
you a play pen.” 

So she took the job. 

Inquiries made by the engineering man- 
power commission of the Engineers Joint 
Council brought similar reports. E. J. 
Thomas, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
said that he was much worried about the 
future supply of trained men. The Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. answered that it was seriously 
handicapped in current classified research 
development and design contracts. The 
Westinghouse Electric Co. regarded conser- 
vation of present manpower and a continu- 
ing supply in the years ahead a major prob- 
lem. And I am daily aware that my own 
company is having plenty of trouble get- 
ting the type and number of boys we must 
have. 

It takes time to train a technician, how- 
ever bright and competent he may be, to 
become really effective in a particular plant 
or laboratory. We spend considerable en- 
ergy and money on such postgraduate train- 
ing and then, in a lot of cases, our employee 
is snatched away by his draft board. Most of 
the time he refuses to ask for deferment. He 
is afraid that he may be branded a slacker if 
he does so. Our committee's program would 
end that danger, a very real one to any pa- 
triotic boy. Rules would be established 
which would eliminate any possible slur. 

Another complication in this very involved 
situation is the number of scientists and en- 
gineers who are in the Reserves or the Na- 
tional Guard and are, for those reasons, be- 
ing called up for active duty. As many as 
18,000 scientists and 50,000 engineers may be 
subject to service. A study by our commit- 
tee in 15 key plants indicated that the num- 
ber of engineers with Reserve status varied 
from 32 to'75 percent of the total on the 
staffs. 

Other countries, as far as I can gather, 
handle their manpower problems more in- 


Britishers are liable for mili 
they turn 18. But if they 
mitted to a university they 
active service until after they 
their degrees. 
Recently, I read a report by Senator 
DON B. JOHNSON’s subcommittee of the Senate 


“The enemy’s superiority in manpower 


Congress—are 

frightening facts. We 

counter to the long span of our history. 
We have been so utterly confident, to reverse 
the song in Porgy, that we had plenty of 
everything: Plenty of the necessary skills 
and materials for either peace or war; and 
plenty of men. But those happy days are 
with us no longer—if indeed, they ever ex- 
isted at all. 

We like in this country, I sometimes think, 
to enunciate policies and then let time and 
inertia and petty jealousies among Federal 
agencies scuttle them. Actually, President 
Truman's statement of January 17, 1951, set 
forth about all that was for a 
national manpower-mobilization policy. It 
was vital, he said, “to expend our supply of 
persons with highly developed skills essen- 
tial to civilian and military activities.” Re- 
garding operation of the selective-service 
system, the President added, “the occupa- 
tional deferment of persons possessing criti- 
cal skills, if they are currently using such 
skills in essential activities,” was to be a 
basic Government policy. So was the “de- 
ferment of a sufficient number of individuals 
in educational and training institutions to 
provide an adequate supply of professional 
and highly skilled manpower.” 

“This policy,” said Mr. Truman, “shall be 
adhered to by all departments and agencies 
under their control.” 

Few people, unless they are rank partisans, 
will question the purpose of the sincerity 
of the President in promulgating this policy. 
But the Government has become so big that 
it is quite impossible for any Chief Executive 
to be familiar with more than its broadest 
operations. A President may issue an order 
or state a policy, but how is he to make it 
stick? 

Yet the problem of the way to use most 
effectively our scientific personnel is quite 
definitely a question of defeat or victory if 
still another war should desolate the world. 
My convictions on this are based on my own 
experiences in the last war, when I saw, on 
every side, evidence that our greatest weapon 
was our technological superiority. When I 
retired from the Navy and entered industry, 
I found a serious gap in the supply of tech- 
nically and sciefitifically trained people who 
might improve our means of waging war. 

Sailors on our fighting ships win wars, just 
as do the brave, weary footsoldiers who suffer 
such terrible hardships, Wars are also won 
by skilled commanders on land and sea and 


most effective on the front line, 
will reduce casualties. We cannot do 
without competent men to basic 
research or without technical men in the 
laboratories and plants. 
We did not do the job we might have done 
May 
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Harbor, in December 1941. The torpedo 
missed. A fortnight later the Sargo aimed 
five torpedoes at another convoy. All of 
them went wild. Some of our early tor- 
pedoes exploded prematurely. Many ran 
under the target. 

The complicated devices which make tor- 
pedoes operate effectively are developed in 
laboratories, of course. The armor plate of 
tanks is perfected by metallurgists. By the 
time bad weapons reach the fighting lines 
it is too late to do much about them. So 
engagements are lost and men die. That is 
not war. It is suicide. 

I would not hesitate for a moment in say- 
ing that our war effort would have been more 
effective and that the struggle would have 
been shortened, with consequent saving of 
lives, had our industrial plants and the 
armed services been supplied .with enough 
scientifically trained men. We suffer from 
the seme lack in the United Nations defense 
program today. 

We Americans like to pride ourselves on 
being practical men. We talk glibly about 
know-how, whatever the phrase really means. 
I’ve never been quite certain. I admit that 
*-e have a definite gift for utilizing what has 
beer called practical research. We can 
make gadgets work. I’m pretty confident 
that we can turn out the best automobiles, 
at least on a mass-production basis, and 
I’m sure that our refrigerators, our vacuum 
cleaners, and our nylon stockings are second 
to none in the world. Yet I have little faith 
that we can overcome a future enemy by 
attacking him with vacuum cleaners or by 
waving stocking: at him. 

We are still lacking in what has been called 
fundamental or pure research. Maybe that 
is due to a kind of national impatience. Our 
desire is to get on with things. to put new 
products on the line so they will earn divi- 
dends, and this has its virtues. But it also 
has grave defects. I’m quite sure that fun- 
damental research in was, at least 
up to the start of World War II, well ahead 
of American research. I don’t mean that 
there are not individuals in this country 
who compare favorably with the best abroad. 
But I think we have only to look at the 
number of Nobel prizes awarded to Euro- 
peans ior scientific achievements, in propor- 
tion to the population of their countries, to 
realize that we have quite a way to go. 

We let the Europeans bring to the point 
of usefulness a fundamental scientific prin- 
ciple. Then we make out of it. 
One need go no farther than the atomic 
bomb. Scientists of many nationalities 
worked out the basic data—Einstein, Fermi, 
and other Europeans. We used the data 
and we beat the enemy in making the bomb. 

So, again, we need scientists with top- 
flight brains. It might be well to look 
again at the causes for this crisis in which 
we find ourselves, for these shortages of 
trained manpower which so gravely endan- 
ger the Nation. It is too pat to say that 
everything would be solved if the draft 
boards in New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
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conclusions. As a witness, I do not associ- 
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the future of mankind. 
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, as you know, the testimony which I 
into your hearings and in recent press re- 


ve when subpenaed before the McCarran 
Ciacdiibltes’ Gab belibeted én © mupbar of con 
leases by the State Department and state- 
I therefore now present the facts which I 
do know, which are pertinent to your im- 
May I also state that I address myself 
especially to the Democratic Senators in my 
presentation. I know that they are just as 


ments of the President. 
patriotic and just as interested in the future 


United States Policy in Asia 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
meen that industry must take an interest 
a age are ee Lee 
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mony today, upon which I will present ex- 
tensive evidence, are these: 


1. There has been for a number 


oo Mao Tse-tung. 


complete ee eee Com* 
ee 


Chinese Nationalist Party and of Chian 
shek and the turning of China to almost 


as its consequence the 


I am informed by the Public Printer 
Y% pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
There being no objection, the state- 


Se eras contensy Woon thay sregante. that the manuscript is estimated to make 
$273.34. 


The idea that industry has an obligation to 3 


interest boys and girls in higher education 


May I, at the opening of my a 


this morning, thank the committee f 
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there is also no need to dwell at 
ld. In numbers the 350,000,000 of India, 
, would place the rich southeast of 


added to the 800,000,000 now under Com- 


I take 
length upon the catastrophic results which 


would flow from the second pattern-of action 
to America, to the people of India, and to the 
munist domination would bring a total of 
1,150,000,000, or slightly more than one-half 


munist hands, added to Chine in Communist 
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willing to permit Formosa to go to the Chi- 


ticipants. There can be no 
that many of the participants 
of intentions and had good motives. 
can be no question but tha 
participants were such due 
misunderstanding of fi 
be no question but that many 
pants were patriotic citizens 
tries who made errors 
can be no question but that 
participants were knowing associates 
Communist design in connection with the 
pattern. 
I will not attempt to classify any of the 
individuals that I will name today. 


honest mistakes or subversive treason. 

But what is very t from a stand- 
point of individuals is the fact that all over 
the world men who were participants in the 
China pattern of action are now transferring 


I will now proceed to develop some of the 
“major evidence with regard to the China 
pattern of action. 

During World War II I spent more than 
2 years on the staff of Admiral William PF. 
Halsey in the Pacific. For more than half 


In my service in the Navy I was also aware 
of the extended and careful consideration 
in the Navy of p.stwar China policy and of 
the combined consideration of this matter 
with the Army. I know of this-both from my 
service with Admiral Halsey in Japan at the 
end of the war and from my brief service in 
the office of the Secretary of the Navy after 
the occupation command in Japan was 
turned over to Admiral Spruance by Admiral 


I find that my recollection in this respect 
are confirmed in detail by the diary of Mr. 
James Forrestal, who was the Secretary of the 
Navy at that time. 

I now present to you the appropriate ref- 
erences in the Forrestal diary as published in 
the book, the Diaries, by Walter 
Millis and E. S. issued by the Viking 
Press. 


From these entries it is apparent that the 
combined Navy-Army study and recommen- 
dation contained in the Patterson-Forrestal 
memorandum for aid to Chiang Kai-shek 
against the Chinese Communists was re- 
jected by the State Department, with Dean 
Ac..eson, then Under Secretary, taking an 
active part in its rejection. 

Instead, direct consultations regarding 
China were conducted with the U. S. S. R. 
by the State Department, and the Marshall 
mission was dispatched to China with its 
instructions to force the Chinese Nationalists 
to accept the Chinese Communists into their 
Government and into their armies on a com- 
promise basis, and to stop the aid to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists unless this was accom- 
plished. 

The Marshall mission, the unfortunate di- 
rective from the President under which it 
SNC, RNAS RUE nS NEO Oh ee 

you. 

Following this period the next significant 
period is the latter half of 1948, During this 
period Congress had voted an appropriation 
for military aid to the Chinese Nationalists in 


tary aid was actually 

shipped, that there were unduly long delays 
in the issuance of export licenses and permits, 
testified, 


nt. 
In the late months of this year (1948) the 
Chinese Nationalists suffered their first seri- 


administering a 
final coup de grace to Chiang’s government,” 
and which he rejected. 


“Mr. Stassew. I know what Senator Arthur 
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“Mr. Morais. Will you tell us what he told 


question of stopping supplies for Chiang 
Kai Shek. 


“Mr. Morris. Will you develop that for us, 
if there ig any more to develop? 

Mr. Strassen. Senator Vandenberg told me 
in this conference he was called in to, which 


stopped as a move toward world peace. 
“That is that all armaments should be 
immediately cut off from the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and that the ships that were then 
on the way and then. being loaded, as I 
recall—he said there were five such ships. 
that would be carrying supplies to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists—they should all be 
stopped in a dramatic and direct announce- 
ment to stop the supplies that were continu- 
ing the internal war in China; that he then 
vigorously opposed it and analyzed it, and 
that after discussion with members of the 
Cabinet who were present, the President 
decided not to go ahead with the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Acheson and Dr, 
Jessup in view of Senator Vandenberg’s 
statement he would publicly oppose it, and 
he was certain he would get the majority of 
the United States Senate to join with him 


. Morris. pp 
chased by the moneys appropriated by Con 
gress during the 1946-48 period? . 

“Mr. Stassen. Yes. 
“Mr. Morris. Were they the supplies re- 


alists. It was to be all arms en route to 
the Chinese Nationalists, just a complete 
stoppage of all supplies of a military nature 
for the Chinese Nationalists, whatever their 


denberg told you about? 
“Mr. Strassen. I do not know the date. It 
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_.» Senator Vandenberg’s personal diary sub- 
stantiates the essential facts of my recollec- 
tion of his statement to me. It does not say 
who was present. But it is a fact that a rec- 
ommendation of this nature would not be 

for action and presented at a con- 
ference between the President and Senator 
Vandenberg unless the Secretary of State had 


Be ye it and recommended it. 
military situation in China at the time 


of this conference was a tely as indi- 
cated on this map. In o words, two- 
thirds of the people of China were then un- 
der Chinese Nationalist adm tion and 
only one-third under Chinese Communist 
control, 

The developments immediately preceding 
this conference included the following: 

On January 21, 1949, Chiang Kai-shek re- 
tired as President of China and Gen. Li 
Tsung-Jin was named as acting president. 

On January 22, 1949, the Peiping garrison 
surrendered to the Chinese Communists. 

On January 31, 1949, Gen. Hsuh Yueh, 
Governor of Kwantung Province, declared in 
Canton that Kwantung, Kwangsi, Hunan, 
and Fukien Provinces would make a last- 
ditch stand against communism. 

The developments following are outlined 
here. 

On March 15, 1949, Secretary Acheson wrote 
@ letter to Senator Connatty rejecting the 
McCarran-China aid bill which had’ been 
supported by letter by 25 Democratic and 25 
Republican Senators. 

On April 3, 1949, the Peiping Communist 
radio broadcast a statement that the Chinese 
Communists would fight on the side of the 
U. S. S. R. in the event of a world war. 

On May 3, 1949, Gen. Claire Chennault told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee that 
South China could be held with United 
States aid. 

On May. 26, 1949, Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen, of the Chinese Nationalists, asked 
for moral encouragement from the United 
States and for some statement that the 
United States realizes the import of things 
that are happening in Asia. 

On June 20, 1949, the Chinese Nationalist 
Government declared all Chinese Communist 
ports would be closed to traffic on June 26 
to prevent war supplies from reaching ihe 
Communists. 

On June 29, 1949, the last 1,500 troops of 
the United States Army left Korea. 

On July 27, 1949, Secretary of State Ache- 
gon announced that a thorough review of 
United States policy toward the Far East 
would be made under the guidance of Am- 
bassador at Large Jessup, with a view to 
making recommendations to the Secretary 
of State for the formulation and imple- 
mentation of policy concerning those areas. 

On August 5, 1949, the State Department 
issued the White Paper on China, edited by 
Dr. Jessup, marking off the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, and declaring that they had lost 

their own decay and not through 
any eras of American aid. 

On August 6, 1949, Senator Vandenberg 
states publicly that the review of policy by 
Dr. Jessup should not overlook the possi- 
en eats eck te eee 
munists in China 

On September 12, 1949, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee passed 20-3, the one and 
three-tenths billion military assistance pro- 
gram, including $75,000,000 for the “general 
area of China.” 

On October 1, 1949, the Chinese Communist 
Peoples Republic was proclaimed. 

On October 2, 1949, the U. 5S. S. R. a. 
nized the Chinese Communist Peoples Re- 

Bulgaria and Rumania followed on 
3, and Poland and Czechoslovakia 
on October 4, 

On October 5, 1949, the line of the in- 

ternal war extended across China at a point 
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about. 128 miles north of Canton, with the 
four southern provinces and approximately 
40 percent of the peuple not under Commu- 
nist control. 

On October 6, 7, and 8 a conference of 
approximately 25 citizens and State Depart- 
ment officials was held at the State Depart- 
ment under a call arranged by Dr. Jessup. 
The major portion of the session was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Jessup and other portions 
by Dr. Fosdick. 

At this conference the prevailing group 
was led in the discussions by Mr. Owen Latti- 
more and Mr. Lawrence Rosinger. This pre- 
vailing group recommended 10 points for 
American policy in China and in Asia, as 
follows: 

1. That Asia should be approached as a 
lor.g-term problem to be studied and de- 
ferrea; that the Russian Communist atten- 
tion was concentrated first on Western Eu- 
rope with its industrial strength; that the 
United States should likewise give priority 
to Europe. 

2. That an aid to Asia program should not 
be started by the United States until after 
long and careful study because of the com- 
plexity of Asia and the dangers of a Commu- 
nist charge of United States imperalism. 

3. That the Russian Communists were not 
as aggressive as Hitler and would not be apt 
to iake direct military action to expand 
thei: empire. 

4. That the United States should recognize 
the Communist Peoples Republic Govern- 
ment of China under the leadership of Mao 
Tse-tung at an early datc. 

5. That the United States -hould encourage 
the recognition of the Communist Peoples 
Republic Government by Britain and India 
and follow with its own recognition soon 
thereafter. 

6. That it should be United States policy 
to turn Formosa over to the Chinese Com- 
munist Government. 

7. That. it should be T!nited States policy 
to permit the Chinese Communicts to take 
Hong Kong if they insisted. 

8. That Premier Nehru had shown reac- 
tionary and arbitrary tendencies and should 
not be leaned on or issisted as a leader of 
non-Communist forces in Asia. 

9. That the United States should not ap- 
prove of the blockade of the Communist 
Chinese coast by the Chinese Nationalists 
under Chiang Kai-shek, should assist in 
breaking it, and should send econon.ic aid to 
the area of China under Communist control. 

if. That no aid should be sent to the non- 
Communist Chinese guerrillas in the -outh of 
China, nor to the Ching Kai-shek forces, 
and the military supplies en route to them 
should be cut off. 

During the conference I opposed all of 
these 10 points, and as the stenographic 
transcript will show I urged the following: 

A. That American Asiatic policy should be 
given immediate attention as I considered 
Asia to be the number one priority of the 
Russian Communists and that they would 
move into the vacuum in Asia at an early 
date. That this was true because Asia was 
the vast underbelly of the Soviet Union, and 
the Communists. would not move aggressive- 
ly toward either Europe or Alaska so long 
as they were uncertain about Asia. 

B. That an American Aid to Asia program 
should be promptly established under able 
men with a headquarters in Bangkok, to 
assist the non-Communist peoples and that 
study and action should move forward to- 
gether as in the Marshall plan. 

C. That the Russian Communists were 


tion by the Soviet Union as one of the defi- 
nite alternative possibilities. 

D. That the United States should not 
recognize the Communist government in 
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China, and that to do so would be one of 
the most tragic moves the United States 
could make in long-term world strategy. 

E. That the United States should an- 
nounce that it considers Formosa a vital 
part of our perimeter and that we would 
not permit an armed assault from the main- 
land on Formosa. 

FP. That the United States should back 
up the British at Hong Kong, and that if 
the British, who must be our close partner 
in the world, decided to stand and fight at 
Hong Kong we should back them up with 
planes and ships. 

G. That Nehru was an important leader 
of the non-Communist areas of Asia, that 
India should receive economic aid, that he 
should not be opposed in his effcrt to de- 
velop his third position in the world struggle. 

H. That for the sake of world peace and 
our own security high American policy 
should be to prevent Russian Communist 
Imperialistic consolidation of Asia, that 
every move of opposition to the Communist 
advance in Asia should be made, and that 
all forces resisting communism in Asia 
should be aided militarily as well as eco- 
nomically. 

There was considerable support in the 
discussion for my position, but the Latti- 
more-Rocinger group prevailed. 

Near the conclusion of the sessions I said, 
directly across the conference table (sec. 
“d,” pp. 6 and 7 of original transcript—p. 
15 of transcript of Stassen remarks) that 
the steps advocated by the opposing group 
could best be characterized as steps that 
would hasten the victory of the Communists 
and that these steps would be a very sad 
mistake in American world policy. 

At recess at about noon on the third day, 
disturbed by the prevailing trend of the 
discussion I spoke to Dr. Jessup. I said I 
certainly hoped that they would not make 
the tragic mistake of following this recom- 
mended program that had been advocated 
by Mr. Lattimore and his group. 

Mr. Jessup responded that he felt that 
the greater logic was on that side. 

Then I pleaded with him that he should 
not follow that view and urged that before 
he moved in that direction, he should go 
to Tokyo and see General MacArthur and 
discuss the whole situation with him. I 
told him that I had not seen General Mac- 
Arthur or had any communication with him 
since the end of the war, but that I know 
from the whole wartime experience that he 
was extremely brilliant and well informed 
about those very problems we were dealing 
within this conference, and that it was, in 
my judgment, tremendously important that 
he go promptly to see General MacArthur 
and discuss with him the recommended 
Lattimore . Dr. Jessup said he 
might do that, and that was the end of the 
conversation. 

At this point one of the important ques- 
tions of correctness of memory and of testi- 
mony is involved. 

Dr. Jessup has testified to this committee 
that he does not recall such a conversation 
and further that recognition of Communist 
China never was considered or contemplated 
by him or by the State Department. 

Senator ALEXANDER SmiITH has reported a 
recollection similar to mine in connection 
with a November 1949 talk he had with Dr. 
Jessup. 

Dr. Jessup states that Senator Smrrn must 
be under a misapprehension. 

General Fortier testified before the McCar- 
ran committee that in the first week of Jan- 
uary 1950 Dr. Jessup told him that the 
United States would Communist 
China within 2 weeks after Britain, who had 
just issued their recognition at that time, 
on January 5, 1950. 
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Monday, October 8, 1951 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
to 
Either 


unanimous consent 


, and would allow him 


United States. While he was here he in- 
dicated to the United States Government 
that what he most needed was 1,000,000 tons 
of wheat as this would ease up the profiteer- 
ing in wheat in India, would improve his 
bargaining position with Pakistan and other 
countries for wheat imports, arene: 
Sune he matin taine oF te ee 

indicated further that India ee 


Asked wheth 
en his currency, 


er Secretary Acheson in today’s discussion 


munist China would not be accomplished 
has fulfilled his pledge to consult with the 
committee before acting on the recognition 
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tlie! 


McManon and Repr--entative Ris- 
sponsoring 


cEREE 
Hal 


aggress 
could not we make that a little clearer to 
those who are quite naturally concerned? 
We fumble from what looks like appeasement 
to belligerence. Is there no middle ground? 
Can the Voice of America carry any more 
vital message than the reiteration that we 
do not want war, preventive or otherwise? 


are doing, and why. Let us not make the 
stupendous error of goading Russia into doing 
just what we are trying to prevent. 


Ignorance in the State Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, unaer 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am enclosing an editorial 
which appeared in the Polish-American 
Journal of September 53, 1951, entitled 
# in the State Department,” 
and I wish to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body. Iam 
doing this because on several occasions 
the past I have encountered incidents 
to the one described in this edi- 
and because I strongly feel that 
of the term “satellite nations” 
be discontinued with respect to 
an 


y dominated by the Soviets 
the will of their peoples. 
also deeply concerned about the 
f certain officials who, while 
the term “satellite nation” to 
such countries as Poland, either openly 
express their conviction or imply that 
the Communist-dominated regimes of 
these nations have the support of their 
peoples, It should be clear to all that 
such is not the case. In Poland, for ex- 


5 


ce BS 2E5 
EE ee 


particularly 
ernment officials. The opposite attitude 
is not compatible with the long-standing 


friendship of the American people for 
the people of Poland and for the people 
of similar nations who are today, not of 
their own choice, ruled by Communist 


regimes. 

It is my hope that incidents such as 
the one described in the following edi- 
torial will cease, just as it is my sincere 

that the people of Poland will once 

have a government of their own 
choice and be able to join the free na- 
tions of the world as a sovereign, demo- 
cratic, independent power, helping us in 
=a against Communist totalitar- 


IGNORANCE IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Last week an amazing example of high- 
level ignorance in the State Department re- 
garding Poland was discovered by us during 
@ conversation with Durward V. Sandifer, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for United Na- 
tions affairs:, 


Here is the evidence: 

We have told Mr. Sandifer that it is an 
injustice to Poland and to other iron curtain 
countries to brand them as “satellites of 
Russia” and that it would be much better to 
refer to them as “captive countries.” 

Mr. Sandifer disagreed, contending that 
the term “satellite” is fitting on the basis of 
their pro-Soviet record of performance in 
the United Nations and elsewhere. 

A discussion ensued during which we 
have tried to explain to Mr. Sandifer that 
99 percent or at least an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Polish people are against the 
Communist government of Poland, and that 
they cannot be held responsible for the 
doings of that government, etc. 

Mr. Sandifer again disagreed, arguing that 
if the majority of the Polish people would 
not be behind the government—it could not 
exist, and moreover the Polish people do not 
manifest their disapproval of the govern- 
ments etc. 

Of course, we did our best to explain that 
the Polish people did not elect their gov- 
ernment but that it was imposed upon 
them and that to resist that government 
openly, under the present circumstances, 
would be foolish and disastrous. However, 
not having experience in dealing with the 
diplomats, we wonder if we were able to 
dispel the clouds of doubt and confusion in 
the matter. 

Be that as it may, we believe that some 
action should be taken to remove such ig- 
norance from the State Department, as it 
is harmful to our international interests. 

P. 8.—We were informed by several exile 
leaders from behind the Iron Curtain that 
they have encountered similar ignorance in 
the State Department their coun- 
tries. All of them also object to the term 
“satellite” and favor the term “captive.” 
One of them, Carlos Davila, former Ru- 
manian Ambassador in Washington, recently 
stressed this point in a letter to the New 
York Times, 


Another Seed of Growing Militarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ‘ 
HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks made on the 3d day of April 1951, 
in connection with our Growing Prussian 
Staff, I quoted from the remarks and 
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book of Donald Nelson, former head of 
the War Production Board. He told us of 
the devices and means by which the Mili- 
tary Establishment attempted to create 
public opinion so as to gain more powers 
in the management of American indus- 
try ; 


I am disturbed by recent news releases 
which are apparently advising the Amer- 
ican people that American industry can- 
not produce or deliver the goods to Eu- 
rope or Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a subject 
that needs immediate investigation. I 
think the same wheels are being turned 
against Charles E. Wilson, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and his 
office that were so well operated against 
Donald Nelson, as evidenced by his own 
statements. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that many Mem- 
bers of this House wil! be very much 
concerned by news releases published by 
our Military Establishment before the 
Second Session of the Eighty-second 
Congress convenes next January. I refer 
you again to my remarks where I pub- 
lished surveys made for our general staff 
at their request and in which surveys 
they were advised that they could not 
expect efficiency while operating through 
the red tape created by overcentraliza- 
tion. It is my belief that a complete in- 
vestigation will show that our industry is 
producing but that delivery is hardi- 
capped through overcentralization of 
our Military Establishment. 

I also want to point out that there 
has recently come to light a distressing 
case evidencing the destruction of pro- 
fessiona! integrity by the military serv- 
ice. The case indicates that there is a 
necessity for the Military Establishment 
to politically support the administration. 
The example in point is contained in the 
July 1951 issue of Combat Forces Jour- 
nal, pages 10-11, published by the As- 
sociation of the United States Army. 
This is the journal of Regular Army 
officers of our country. The president 
of the association at the time the article 
was published was General Haislip, Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and the 
board of directors of the association are 
all Regular Army officers on active duty. 
The Journal passes itself off as being 
devoted to the professional as distin- 
guished from the political advancement 
of its members. 

The issue mentioned devotes consid- 
erable space to an attack on the integ- 
rity and professional honor of General 
MacArthur. It discusses the recent 
hearings by the two committees of the 
other body of the Congress. It makes 
disparaging and sarcastic comparisons 
of General MacArthur's conduct during 
the hearings relative to the conduct of 
General Bradley and General Marshall. 
It flatly accuses General MacArthur of 
dishonesty when it charges him with 
“distortions, evasions, and unfairness.” 

If the Journal is justified as a publi- 
cation for professional soldiers, it goes 
to unprecedented lengths when it trumps 
up a case of incompetence against Gen- 
eral MacArthur for not joining up the 
Eighth Army and the Tenth Corps in 
Northern Korea. We all must wonder 
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and a domineering manner, Lawson had little 
difficulty riding herd on the Hollywood com- 

“To me, as to other writers and, I 
imagine, to some actors,” Dick Collins later 
reported, “Lawson was father. His book—on 
screen-writing—was the bible. He had enor- 


set the pattern for the Holly- 

.’ Lawson was a tremendous 
Browder up to 1945, and the 

his leadership in Hollywood was 
Browder went on the 

put up a tremen- 


made the grade in Hollywood, 
h place for the best of them. 


test thrill Lawson ever had was when 
Soviet writers at the Waldorf-Astoria 
conference in 1949 jumped to their 

when he was introduced to them.” 
wson was the party’s top fund-raiser 
ywood; he was the final authority 
cultural matters among the town’s Com- 
munists; and he was the leader of the Red 
in the Screen Writers’ Guild. It 


» Were always more proficient at 
rank-and-file Communist work than at turn- 
ing out anything worth while in motion pic- 
tures. 


Lester Cole, who is now fighting a legal 
battle to get back his job at M-G-M, is cut 
pretty much the same pattern. A bald- 
little man, now 47 years old, he has spent 
20.years in Hollywood without writing a sin- 
gle first-rate picture; the best known of his 
accomplishments are Objective Burma and 
High Wall. 
Adrian Scott will doubtless go down in 
film history as the man who converted Dick 
Powell from a smooth, singing hero into a 


a post.as junior writer. He made his mark 
in 1941, when he collaborated with Michael 
Kanin on the script of Woman of the Year, 
which, starring Katharine Hepburn, made a 
small fortune and ended up with an academy 
award. At the time of the 1947 hearings, he 
was making $2,500 a week. Lardner became 
one of the Hollywood Ten by an accident. 
Although he had been one of the 19 origi- 
nally subpenaed by the committee, he re- 
ceived a wire at the last minute announcing 
that his appearance had been indefinitely 
postponed. However, he felt an obligation 
to go along to Washington with the others, 
and when the committee saw him there it 
changed its mind and called him to the 
stand. Lardner is described by people who 
worked with him as a real gentleman, ex- 
tremely bright and witty, but rather shy (he 
speaks with a nervous stutter). He has al- 
ways been a close friend of Dalton Trumbo’s. 

Trumbo is one of the most talented and 
also one of the most erratic, of the 10. Asa 
child he lived in humble surroundings in 
Grand Junction, Colo., but moved to south- 
ern California during his youth and grew up 
in the movie colony. A complete individual- 
ist, he lived about 50 miles outside of Holly- 
wood and rarely came to party meetings, or 
even to meetings of the 10. By avoiding the 
town’s social whirl, he was able to turn out 
a fantastic amount of work; his associates 
recall that Trumbo was addicted to 20-hour 
uninterrupted stretches of writing and that 
he once turned out a finished hundred-page 
screen story in 2 days and 2 nights. He got 
screen credits for A Guy Named Joe, Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo, and Kitty Foyle, among 
others. 

Alvah Bessie, who came to Hollywood after 
fighting with the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
in Spain, was a Communist who liked to re- 
fer to himself as a professional soldier. In 
between writing more than 85 articles for 
the Communist New Masses and acting as a 
kind of adjutant general to Lawson, Bessie 
found time to work on such films as North- 
ern Pursuit, the Very Thought of You, and 
Hotel Berlin. A bitter, sensitive man who 
played at being tough, he was regarded as 
one of the most fanatical Communists in 
Hollywood. 

Another of the 10 is Albert Maltz, who 
was born in Brooklyn 42 years ago, became 
deeply involved in party activities during 
his youth, and went to Hollywood during 
the thirties. “What I have written,” he told 
the Un-American Activities Committee, “has 
come from the total fabric of my life—my 
birth in this land, our schools and games, 
our atmosphere of freedom, our tradition of 
inquiry, criticism, discussion, tolerance. 
Whatever I am, America has made me.” 
This rhetorical flourish failed to impress the 
committee; it knew Maltz’s record too well. 
He had been an open, belligerent Communist 
who, during the war, had cabled Moscow: 
“Please use my literary royalties for the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union.” Maltz is an 
unusually gifted writer who wrote the screen 
plays for such motion pictures as This Gun 
for Hire, Destination Tokyo, Pride of the 
Marines, and the House I Live in, and is 
also the author'of the serious novel, the 
Cross and the Arrow. 

The committee was not impressed by 
Maltz’s talk about criticism, discussion, tol- 
erance, because it knew the story of his 
battle with the Communist Party. This 
battle had begun with an acticle Maltz had 
written for the party’s magazine, New Masses, 
on February 12, 1946. It was a remarkable 
article to have appeared in a Communist 
publication, and why it was published is still 
uncertain, In general, the article called for 
a@ greater degree of freedom for Communist 
writers. “An artist can be a great artist,” 
said Maltz, “without being an integrated or 
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a logical or a progressive thinker on all mat- 
ters.” He ridiculed the party for attacking 
an anti-Nazi play during the Nazi-Soviet 
pact and then praising it after Hitler attacked 
Russia. He complained that it was almost 
impossible for a “socially conscious writer” 
to create real characters because the party 
was always demanding black-and-white ster- 
eotypes. 

As soon as the article appeared, the house 
fell in on Maltz. The Daily Worker came 
out with an immediate blast expressing sor- 
row that “Albert Maltz seems to have let 
the luxury and phony atmosphere of Holly- 
wood at last poison him.” He was accused 
of sympathizing with the Trotskyites. For 
weeks, every Communist intellectual in New 
York and Hollywood denounced Maltz in the 
terms of abuse only the comrades know how 
to handle so well. A special meeting of left- 
wing Hollywood writers was called. Samuel 
Sillen, a Communist “cultural expert” from 
New York took charge. Lawson launched 
into a violent diatribe against Maltz, and 
the others pitched in. 

It was too much for Maltz to take: on 
April 7, 1946, he finally capitulated com- 
pletely. For the Worker, he wrote a long, 
scathing criticism of his earlier New Masses 
piece. He attacked the few comrades who 
had liked it; he even attacked those who had 
protested against the violence of the lan- 
guage used against him. And he ended up 
by reaffirming the necessity of having the 
Communist Party dictate to “progressive” 
writers. Maltz was taken back into the fold. 

The last of the 10 is Director Edward 
Dmytryk, who was a Communist briefly dur- 
ing the last war. He was still friendly to the 
party at the time of the 1947 hearings and 
went along with the unfriendly witnesses. 
After being cited for contempt, however, he 
developed a number of serious reservations 
about the party’s course. To have pulled 
out them would have given the Communists 
a chance to accuse him of being “yellow,” so 
he went ahead and served his jail sentence. 
But when the Korean war broke out. he de- 
cided to break for good, and when the Chi- 
nese Communists came into the war last 
winter, Dmy:fyk, still in jail, prepared an. 
affidavit expressing hostility to the party. 
This brought the expected blasts from the 
Daily Worker, but he had long since ceased 
to care. When his prison term expired, he 
told his story to the House committee, and 
was eventually hired by King Bros. Produc- 
tions to do a film called Mutiny, a story of 
the War of 1912. Producer Maury King ex- 
plained: “We're proving we here will give 
jobs to these fellows if they'll go ahead and 
tell us who these rats are. It'll help us to 
clean out these rats. We don’t want the 
fellows who can talk to be scared to talk.” 

éctors also fell for the Communist line. 
Most of the actors who went into the party 
left it after a relatively short time. They 
had gone in for a variety of reasons. For 
instance, a feeling of guilt affected many 
Hollywood figures during the depression. 
When 9 to 12 million American workers were 
unemployed, when real destitution could be 
seen almost everywhere, when Fascist rabble- 
rousers were attracting big audiences, a rea- 
sonably sensitive man who had several lux- 
ury cars, a swimming pool, and a salary of 
$2,000 a week often developed a sense of 
guilt because of his good fortune. In the 
beginning, he would try to ease this feeling 
by making substantial contributions to 
“liberal” causes. Then the comrades would 
go to work on him, appealing to him as an 
“advanced” thinker and great artist, and 
finally asking him the direct question that 
brought actor Sterling Hayden into the fold: 
“Why don’t you stop talking and join the 
Communist Party?” (Hayden got out after 
6 mcnths in the party, and later observed, 
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saying that farmers are refusing to market 
stock, 


3. Meanwhile marketing of beef cattle and 
regul ls 


As practically as anyone can determine by 
simple observation, there is a vastly increased 
volume of meat that is meat pack- 
ers and going directly “into frozen-food 


} In this connection a strange phenomenon 
has appeared. Although the prices farmers 
have to pay for feeder stock they buy for 
fattening are so high in relation to price 
ceilings for the ed 

feeding profit ap 

;point, the shipment of feeders is running 
far ahead of a year ago. How many of these 


4. Consumer resistance to beef prices, even 
at roll-back levels, indicates that if the 
,Government had permitted an unrestricted 
jvolume of beef to move into consumption 
channels, the prices of beef would have 
dropped substantially without any recourse 
,to roll-back tactics. The Department of 
Agriculture, in fact, is predicting such a 
drop in beef prices with any marked increase 
in marketings this fall. Roll-back prices 
and controls simply acted to reduce the 
available beef supply and sustain prices. 
Even though beef production is running 13 
percent under a year ago, the inventories 
of beef in cold-storage plants on 
July 1, 1951, were 25 percent above inven- 
tories a year ago. 

+ How has the free market adjusted to this 
situation? With beef prices out of line in 
relation to comparable foods, consumers have 
turned to poultry and eggs and other meat 
substitutes. prices are sustained at un- 
usually high levels, even though production 
has been running at a rate that required 
immense Government support purchases a 
couple of years ago. In the poultry business 
the commercial production of broilers is run- 
ning almost double that of 2 years ago. The 


atmospheric heights, but are currently close 
to pre-Korean levels. 

In a free market it is more than likely that 
beef prices would long since have adjusted 


competitively to the prices of alternative 
foods. So a chief consequence of the roll- 
back price controls promulgated by Price 
Controller DiSalle and his cohorts has been 
to reduce ruinously the market for beef by 
encouraging the use of substitutes. 

The withering hand of the Government 
bureaucracy has been laid on one more food 
industry. Those who doubt or who are not 
familiar with oureaucracy's blighting touch 
need only to study the fate of butter, which 
was a casualty of Government price controls 
in World War II. Under Government assist- 
ance in the form of price supports and pro- 
motion of the margarine substitute, the con- 
sumption of butter has sunk to new low 
levels—the lowest in the history of the 
industry. 


Government support of potato prices was 
discontinued a year ago at the urgent behest 
of important potato-producing sections, but 
not before potato consumption had dropped 
by 20 percent under price support. Can the 
glaringly unwarranted measures of an inept 
administration sabotage another food indus- 
try without evoking an outraged protest? 
How much is homo Americanus 1951 willing 
to take? 


Economic TREND Ling Sruptes. 


Wisconsin’s Stake in the Andresen Amend- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the entire State of Wisconsin, 
because our State relies so heavily on 
the dairy industry, has a great stake in 
maintaining import controls on dairy 
products, fats and oils, as inserted in the 
Defense Production Act of 1951 through 
an amendment offered by our colleague 
from Minnesota, the Honorable Aucust 
H. ANDRESEN. 

The urgency of this matter, and spe- 
cifically the defeat of S. 2104, the ad- 
ministration’s attempt to repeal this 
provision, is outlined in a letter I re- 
ceived today from William O. Perdue, 
general manager of the Wisconsin Pure 
Milk Products Co-operative. I hope my 
colleagues will ponder the contents of 
this letter—which follows—before ac- 
ceding to the administration’s request 
to repeal this provision previously ap- 
proved by the House: 

Pure MILK PrRopvuctTs CO-OPERATIVE, 

Fond Du Lac, Wis., October 6, 1951. 
Hon, GLENN R. Davis, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 


in 
a directly concerned. 
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is given to the high quality standards for 
American dairy products—both in the field of 
production and manufacturing. Our own 
State of Wisconsin is now enforcing a new 
and effective brucellosis-control law—we 
have for many years hid a tough standard 
well enforced TB am—by 1955 every 
farmer in the State who offers milk for sale 
must meet new and stringent health and 
sanitary requirements, even to the point of 
requiring a milk house separate and apart 
from the barn. These all add tremendously 
to the cost of production of milk. It doesn't 
make sense to provide support prices for 
dairy products now burdened with high sur- 
plus and then offer foreign markets ways and 
means to cut our prices and create further 
surpluses. Wisconsin farmers have a big 
stake in this national picture. We produce 
nearly 15,000,000 pounds of milk per year. 
This is far in excess of any other State pro- 
duction and represents nearly 13 percent of 
the entire national production. A major 
portion of our production goes to manufac- 
turing products such as cheese, butter, and 
evaporated milk—a larger portion of the for- 
eign-type cheese of our Nation is produced 
here in Wisconsin. These farms will be hurt 
beyond measure if proper safeguards are not 
adopted. So we look to our Members in 
Congress to help us, and help enlist the aid 
of other Congressmen. 

In view of the fact that foreign markets 
cannot adequately supply the American pub- 
lic with good wholesome fresh milk and 
dairy products and because the American 
people are dependent upon our farmers for 
this supply, why then, handicap the only 
available supply? If the American con- 
sumers are to be supplied in part or whole 
by foreign markets with the cheese, butter, 
and other manufacturing products, then ul- 
timiately the cost of fresh milk for bottling 
purposes will be so high that the average 
consumer will be priced out of the market 
because of the fact that our farmers must 
have an outlet for the spring surplus which 
is necessary to guarantee fall and winter 
needs. This outlet is the market some would 
give to other countries with poorer quality 
and cheaper cost of production. (Won't you 
please see some friend of yours in the Senate 
and help us tell our story.) 

We are transmitting a similar communica- 
tion to other Representatives in Congress 
from Wisconsin. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM O., PERDUE, 
General Manager, 


Vivid Testimony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of September 29, 1951: 

Vivip TEesTIMony 


Exhibit A is what happens when bureau- 
crats are permitted to suppress information 
that should be available to the American peo- 
ple, was supplied by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization within a few hours after President 
Truman issued his dangerous directive to de- 

it heads of civilian agencies granting 

them the right to use their own discretion 
public news with which they are 

It was a perfect example 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Short-Sighted Seaway Foes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
Friday, October 5, 1951 

Mr. 
refired the 


or assumed by Government employees far 


beyond their wisdom to discriminate or even 
their desire to keep the people reliably in- 


formed. The President's directive confirmed 
their right to censor without supervision. 


And to repeat, the OPS adventure in this 


domain of news suppression offers a perfect 


At the national level 
illustration cf what can happen. 


querades as a 








Water Power and the Power Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Not by a Dam Site,” by Alfred 
M. Green, published in the Machinists 
Monthly Journal for October 1951. 

This article points out the tremen- 
dously important public issues involved 
in litigation now pending in the United 
States circuit of appeals in Richmond, 
Va., with regard to the comprehensive 
development of the Roanoke River 
Basin and its effect on other similar 
programs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nor sy a Dam Srre 
(By Alfred M. Green) . 

Should all of America’s water power re- 
sources he turned over to the private power 
companies? Put bluntly, that is the issue in 
a tremendously important legal case which 
the United States circuit court of appeals in 
Richmond, Va., has been called upon to de- 
cide this fall. 

For months, the propagandists for the 
power trust have been spreading extrava- 
gant charges about the law suit, on which 
hearings were scheduled to open on Septem- 
ber 4. They charge the suit is part of a 
plot to “socialize,” not only all electrical 
power, but even every other industry. 

An amazing feature of the case is that two 
agencies of the Federal Government are on 
opposite sides of the dispute. The Interior 
Department is asking the court to set aside 
a decision of the Federn] Power Commission 
ue to the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

the right to build a power dam on the 
Roarfoke River at Roanoke Rapids, in North 
Carolina. 

Appearing as attorney for the Interior De- 
partment is Gregory Hankin, who in the last 
20 years has handled on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment some of its most historic power dis- 
putes. He is credited with winning the 
famous “New River Case,” which gave to 
Uncle Sam authority over all navigable 
streams—not only the parts that are navi- 
gable, but the entire streams right up to 
their sources. 

But Hankin regards the Roanoke Rapids 
case as possibly more important, at least on 
a dollars and cents basis. 

MIGHT BAR ALL BASIN PROJECTS 


The point is that Congress has approved a 
plan for comprehensive development of the 
Roanoke River “basin,” and already has ap- 
propriated $78,000,000 for a start on the 
project. If a private power company is to be 
allowed to step in and grab the choicest 
power site in this, or any other’ “basin” proj- 
ect, that would probably mean the end of all 
such projects, Hankin warns. 

“It is high time that the readers of news- 


Government not only to embark upon it, but 
also to exclude all private enterprise from 
that industry. It is entirely different to say 
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that the Government may enter an activity 
without excluding private enterprise. | 

“It is still another thing to say that pri- 
vate enterprise should operate to the exclu- 
sion of the Government, especially in such 
@ monopoly field as producing power from 
our navigable rivers: 

“The so-called public utilities really per- 
form a Government function, which is why 
they are called public. To say that the Gov- 
ernment should be excluded from the pro- 
duction of power means that private busi- 
ness should engage in. the performance of a 
government function, to the exclusion of 
Government itself.” 


COMPETITION BENEFITS COMPANIES 


“Another peculiar thing about the power 
trust propaganda is that it overlooks one im- 
portant fact. That is that, wherever the Gov- 
ernment has offered some competition to 
the private power companies, the result has 
been to benefit not only the public, but also 
the private companies as well. 

“They have been forced to give better serv- 
ice at lower rates, which has increased the 
use of power, and that, in turn, has increased 
the companies’ profits.” 

For the Roanoke Basin, Congress has ap- 
proved 11 dam projects, with the aim of 
providing flood control, navigation, power 
development and recreational resources. 
Two of the dams are already under way, one 
at Buggs Island, near the Virginia-North 
Carolina border, and the other at Philpott, 
far upstream on a tributary, the Smith River, 
in the western part of Virginia. 


ALL PART OF SAME PROJECT 


But the two sites which offer the most in 
the way of power, for the least outlay, are 
at Gaston and Roanoke Rapids, both some- 
what downstream from Buggs Island. In 
fact, Hankin contends, Buggs Island, Gaston 
and Roanoke Rapids really should be con- 
sidered part of the same project, with Gaston 
and Roanoke Rapids, the power stations for 
the Buggs Island Dam, which is designed to 
hold back a large volume of tvater to form a 
lake of considerable size. 

If the Virginia power company, usually 
called Vepco, gets a perrait to go ahead with 
its power plant at Roanoke Rapids, it plans 
to apply for another at Gaston. That would 
give the private company most of the bene- 
fit for the $78,000,000 which Uncle Sam al- 
ready is spending upstream. 

Since Congress already has approved the 
entire basin project, including dams at both 
Gaston and Roanoke Rapids, the Interior 
Department declares, the FPPC has no right 
to grant a license for a private company to 
use the sites. 

According to law, Congress may approve 
only projects that will be “self-supporting,” 
that is, that will pay for themselves through 
the various benefits they offer, such as power, 
reclamation, navigation, flood control, and 
recreation, 

Treated as a whole, the Roanoke basin pro- 
gram meets this test. But it no longer 
would if the best power sites are to be 
handed over to Vepco. That means that, if 
Vepco gets its Roanoke Rapids license, Con- 
gress probably will appropriate no funds 
for the other parts of the development. 


WOULD PREVENT FLOOD CONTROL 


Vepco’s plan is to use the Roanoke Rapids 
Dam for a “peaking plant,” which means that 
it would produce power only when it is need- 
ed to supplement other plants in the Vepco 
system. At such times, there would be a 
heavy flow of water, but, when the power is 
not needed, the water would be held back. 

That would interfere with what might be 
the most important function of the whole 
development—the control of floods. 

And, if Vepco is to be permitted to block 
the entire Roanoke Basin development, there 
is no reason why other power companies can- 
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not do the same thing elsewhere. That is 
what Hankin means when he says this case 
may decide whether Uncle Sam is ever again 
going to be able to carry out such a project 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority anywhere 
in the country. 

If the FPC and Vepco win, the power com- 
pany will be almost the only one to benefit 
from the $78,000,000 of Federal funds ap- 
propriated. 

The value of the Buggs Island Dam, built 
by Uncle Sam, to a power plant at Roanoke 
Rapids has been estimated by Government 
engineers at $1,500,000 a year, or a total of 
$75,000,000 for the 50-year term of the license 
the FPC proposed to issue to Vepco. 

In other words, Uncle Sam’s $78,000,000 
appropriation would be returned almost in 
full, but it would be returned to a private 
power company instead of to the people of 
the Nation, who put up the money, or to the 
people of the Roanoke Valley. 








Should the U. S. A. Ratify the Genocide 
Treaty? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
presenting the affirmative in a debate 
on the question, Should the U. S. A. ratify 
the Genocide Treaty? The article was 
written by John D. Hickerson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHOULD THE U. S. A. RaTiry THE GENOCIDE 
TREATY 


(By John D. Hickerson) 
YES—FOR MORAL LEADERSHIP 


History is full of examples of man’s in- 
humanity to man on a wholesale scale. The 
persecution of the early Christians by the 
Roman Empire, the massacre of the Arme- 
nians by the Turkish Empire, and the 
slaughter of some 6,000,000 Jews and Poles 
by the Nazis are only a few instances of the 
kind of deliberate mass murder that is now 
called the crime of genocide. 

The conscience of mankind was so shocked 
by the bestial actions of the Nazis that the 
General Assembly of the United Nations at 
its first session affirmed that “genocide is a 
crime under international law which the 
civilized world condemns,” and recom- 
mended that a convention be prepared to 
facilitate the speedy prevention and punish- 
ment of that crime. In 1948 the General As- 
sembly, after 2 years of careful preparatory 
work by other bodies, adopted the “Conven- 
tion for the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide.” This defines geno- 
cide as— 

“Any of the following acts committed 
with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious group, 
as such: 

“(a) Killing members of the group. 

“(b) Causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group. 

“(c) Deliberately inflicting on the group 
conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its physical destruction in whole or in part. 

“(d) Imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group. 
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“(e) Porcibly transferring children of the 


” 
. 


public officials, or private individuals.” The 
contracting parties undertake to provide ef- 
fective penalties for persons guilty of geno- 
cide. Any con party may call upon 
competent organs of the United Nations to 
take such action as they consider apprupriate 
for the prevention and suppression of acts 
of genocide. 

The convention came into force on Janu- 
ary 12, 1951. The President of the United 
States has y urged that the Senate 
consent to the ratification of the convention, 
and the convention is now before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

It is a tragic commentary on the state of 
our civilization at this midpoint of the 
twentieth century that one has to admit 
that genocide may again occur. But what 
assurance have we that another dictator may 
not someday go berserk and slaughter mil- 
lions of people belonging to a particular na- 
tional, ethnical, racial, or religious group? 
The Republic of Korea recently charged that 
genocide had been committed by the North 
Koreans, Chinese Communists, and the So- 
viet leaders. These charges, which will have 
to be examined with care, show that the 
danger of genocide is not a thing of the 
past. : 

Genocide was immediately recognized by 
the General Assembly as a matter which 
could not be handled by national action 
alone. Genocide, the Assembly decided, is a 
crime against international law, the are 
tion and punishment of which req in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The convention does four important and 
useful things: it brands genocide as a crime 
under international law; it brings the full 
moral weigh’ of world opinion to bear against 
this crime; it binds the con parties 
to prevent and punish acts of genocide; and 
it gives formal and legal recognition to the 
fact that genocide is a matter of grave inter- 
national concern and therefore a matter of 
grave concern to the United States, 

No one contends that the Genovide Con- 
vention is a perfect treaty. Like any treaty, 
it represents a compromise between differing 
points of view. 

The convention has been critized, for ex- 
ample, because it does not refer to political 

This term was debated by the Gen- 


warrant the rejection of the convention and 
the consequent denial of protection to four 
very important groups—national, ethnical, 
racial, and religious. 

The convention defines genocide narrowly: 
any one of five acts committed with intent 
to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, 
ethnical, racial, or religious group as such, 
Thus neither a murder nor a con- 
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group.” They might ask whether producers 


Another point of controversy is the fear of 
some that ratification of this convention 
would mean that the Federal Government 
is trying to legislate through the treaty 
power. ‘Treaties, under our Constitution, 
become the supreme law of the land. Is it 


The convention itself is quite clear that 
this is not the case: Article V states ex- 
pressly that this treaty is not self-executing 
and that it must be given effect by subse- 
quent legislation. Once the United States 
Government had ratified the treaty, it would 


t 
under Federal law and providing penalties 
for its punishment. 
Some concern has been over 
article VI of the convention, which provides 
persons charged with shall 
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‘Mr BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Cost of 
a ad How high is high, Mr. Di- 
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Chairman Gerorce, of the Senate Fi- 
Committee, says that this is the 
increase bill he will support, 
all-out war or war crisis. 


Illinois State Council, Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp the report 
made by the religious liberty committee 
of the Mlinois State Council of the 
Knights of Columbus. This committee 
was headed by a loyal, patriotic, and 
conscientious American, Mr. Vincent 
Knaus, of Chicago. 

It seems to me that the recommenda- 
tions made by this group are especially 
meritorious, and I would like, especially, 
to call attention to points IV, V, VI, VII 
and VIII. I am confident that any or- 
ganization which is interested in getting 
into the fight against communism could 
well utilize the outline which has been 
presented. 

We all recognize the valiant efforts 
which the Knights of Columbus have 
made against the insidious encroach- 
ments of communism in this country, 
The Illinois State council has been in the 
vanguard in this fight and all Americans 
will applaud the program which these 
patriotic, Christian men have designed 
to promote loyalty to our country. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Revcorp, 
as follows: 

ReELicious Liserty COMMITTEE REPORT 

I 

These are extremely dark days for the 
church and mankind. Materialistic com- 
munism seems an irresistible force that will 
engulf and destroy civilization. To conquer 
this atheistic foe we must appeal to Our 
Lady to give us extraordinary confidence and 
inspiration to overcome this obstacle to 
world peace. To protect our interests we 
must fear nothing—not life itself—for con- 
quer we must. Our Blessed Lady made a 


our prayers and hold an annual Communion 
Sunday in memory of Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac, Joseph Cardinal Mincszenty, and 
Archbishop Joseph Boran (and all other 
martyrs to the same cause), of the torture 
and struggle they underwent and now re- 
main the symbols of freedom against de- 
pravity in government. 

That our beloved State chaplain and 
bishop be consulted on this program—to 


' make it a fitting tribute to these three men 


and others of our faith who stood up against 
tyrants and confessed that faith before men. 


mr 
We again convey to you point IV of last 


; year’s program with special emphasis: 


That the revelations at Fatima and the 
occurrences at Lipa demonstrate beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that in waging a war 
against this Satanic ideology we must be 
spiritually armed and protected—that prayer 
and sacrifice are concomitant barrages to 
storm heaven to avert our threatened catas- 
trophy and destruction. 

We recommend the family rosary, recited 
daily in the homes of our members. That 
the Knights of Columbus inaugurate in our 
beloved State, a 15-minute radio program, 
State-wide, under the direction of our beloved 
State chapl.in and bishop, to reach Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, to a method of prayer 
that has never failed and will not fail us now. 

That at our council meetings, at the clos- 
ing prayer a decade of the rosary be recited, 
dedicated to the coronation of our Blessed 
Mother as Queen of Heaven. 


Iv 


Our Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution of the United States with the cross 
symbolizes the soul of America. A child, by 
his belief in Almighty God and obedience to 
his commandments which is the citizenship 
creed c. America binding on Congress, as on 
the home and school, on the Nation and the 
President, as well as on men and women, 
boys and girls, should recite a pledge of 
allegiance that conforms to a belief in these 
ideals. 

Communism seeks to preserve children and 
adolescents from all contamination of love 
of God and country and the child, especially 
must be freed from the debilitating i-\fluence 
of family, paternal and maternal authority 
and preserve his ears from all such infection 
to the end to dechristianize him and make 
him Godless. 

We believe that the present pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag—in this day and age— 
is incomplete and insufficient, and suggest 
the adoption of the following: 


*  Prepcz oF ALLEGIANCE 


wie , citizen of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are. endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that, to secure these rights, my 
Government, represented by this flag, was 
instituted among men; and to this Govern- 
ment, and to this.flag of the United States, 
I pledge my undying allegiance.” 

v 


Free speech is not an absolute right. It 
becomes license if there are no bounds. 
Free speech is restricted by the criminal 
laws, libel, and slander, as well as ordinances 
of the city or village on disorderly conduct. 

. Free speech has been employed by the ene- 
mies of a free representative government as 
an instrument of its own destruction. Com- 
munists under the guise of liberty have held 
elections to end all elections. 

As a Catholic lay organization, it is our 
solemn duty and obligation as free men and 
women to pronounce on controversial legis- 
lation seeking to control communism and 
its adherents. This is not a matter of opin- 
ion but a struggle involving life and death. 
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The Fourth Commandment places upon 
all the obligation of obedience to all civil 
rules who command lawfully. We select our 
rulers by the use of the ballot—this must 
be done intelligently. There is an obliga- 
tion on the voter to understand the political 
issues, know the character and ability of 
each candidate he selects or elects. There 
should be no blind fanaticism in voting for 
@ party or a particular candidate. Failure 
to vote has been held to be a mortal sin of 
omission. It has been aptly said that un- 
checked power is no less tyranny because 
someone has voted for it. We must get off 
the gold standard and on the moral stand- 
ard. We are paying dearly for our lazy 
thinking in the past. 

We recommend that you think before you 
make the sign—that may seal your doom, 

vit 

In point III of last ye_r’s report, we recom- 
mended that the Illinois State Council and 
the Supreme Council affiliate with the “All- 
American Conference to Combat Commu- 
nism” at once. 

Whereas. it appears that this conference 
is now being organized on a grass-root prin- 
ciple or basis to reach the mass of people not 
only con a State-wide basis but people in the 
city and village as well. 

We therefore recommend that the Illinois 
State Council, the local chapters in the State 
and individual councils and officers cooperate 
in this endeavor to unite all our people of all 
races and creeds to destroy the ugly scourge 
of communism in the formation of such local 
units. 

viir 

Clarence Manion, dean of Notre Dame law 
school, has written an inspiring statement of 
the basic principles which make our Ameri- 
can way of life and are the source of our 
past progress and present strength and he 
has called this small volume The Key to 
Peace. 

Tt is attractively titled and timed. The 
book is American rather than Catholic in 
a sectarian sense. It clearly sets forth the 
rich roots of religion that guided the think- 
ing of our founding fathers. This bock 
should be in the hands of every council in 
the State to be read, discussed, and analyzed. 
It is an excellent antidote for the Commu- 
nist Red terror. 

We recommend that a copy of The Key to 
Peace be given to every Grand Knight as a 
gift from the Illinois State council for a re- 
fresher course in the greatest traditions of 
America. 

x 

In order to properly combat foreign isms, 
particularly communism, we must be able to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. Double 
talk, upside-down words have been employed 
by the enemies of our free institutions seek- 
ing to ensnare even the elect—so that we 
must dispel the clouds of confusion and 
muddleheaded thinking. In order to be pre- 
pared in an educational way, we recommend 
the holding of a countersubversive seminar 
to be held at least once a year (one in the 
city of Chicago and another at Springfield for 
down-State) in order to fully and completely 
understand the position of the church on 
communism and other totalitarian isms and 
give the required answers. 


We recommended in our last report that 
our State deputy appoint a committee on 
religious liberty representative of the whole 
State and that meetings be held at least 
four times a year. In addition, we recom- 
mend that a State chairman be appointed 
together with diocesan chairmen with an ex- 
ecutive committee to pass on all activities 
of the committee. That the administrative 
assistant be placed on this committee. That 
all matters pertaining to legislation affect- 
ing our church, State and home be referred 
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to this committee and that the scope of this 

committee be broadened to take in all sub- 

versive activities affecting these subjects. 
Vincent L. Knaus, 


Cc 
Henry H. Fonrxe, 
Vice Chairman. 
Harry T. Srovr, 
E_mMer ZWELLING, 
Bernarp WieTH. - 


California’s Dewey Anderson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1931 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a brief article from Frontier mag- 
azine, published in California, concern- 
ing interest in the possible candidacy of 
Dewey Anderson for the Democratic 
nominacion for the United States Senate. 

I have known Dewey Anderson for a 
good many years during his service with 
committees of this Congress interested in 
the national economy and in small busi- 
ness. He rendered outstanding service 
with the TNEC and later with the Senate 
Small Business Committee, working tire- 
lessly not only to help develop facts and 
wise national economic policy, but to see 
that small-business institutions were 
protected in the war and postwar periods. 

Since leaving Government service, Mr. 
“Anderson has founded and securely es- 
tablished the Public Affairs Institute here 


know him. He has appeared many times 
as a witness on problems before our com- 
mittees, and he has made a real contri- 
bution to those hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 


Is Eyvzinc His CHaNcss 


(By Benton J. Stong) 

Dewey Anderson is a husky Californian 
with a smile well to his broad 
shoulders. As he moves through the House 
and Senate Office Buildings, the Capitol and 
elsewhere around Washington, you may see 
him stop and visit with a Senator, a Con- 


Anderson, author, economist, legislator, 
executive, and a man with a Ph. D. 
that doesn’t protrude, knows the 
of the Nation’s Capital from top to bottom. 
The statesman wi 


didate next year to oppose reactionary Sen- 
Few men who 


Anderson is a stockily built, energetic man 
in his early fifties. He grew up in California, 
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groups, he rolled up 546,000 votes, getting 

higher percentage of the votes for that 

than the Democratic candidate for 
obtained in his race. 

The Democratic National Committee is 
aware of Anderson's usefulness in campaigns. 
Presidential Adviser Clark Clifford once 
wrote him, “I think you might have noticed 
in the President's State of the Union message 
references to the philosophy contained in the 


FyERLGey 
Hae 


hearings HALLEcK, 
Republican leader, who acknowledged: “You 
have been working on just about everything 
that is ‘hot’ around here, as we say,” to which 
Representative Ciarence Brown, Ohio Re- 
publican leader, added, “I suggest that we 
designate Mr. Anderson ‘moulder of public 

* TI am sure your organi- 


Church and welfare groups of California 
recognized Anderson’s leadership by choosing 
him the president of the California confer- 
ence of social work. More recently, a federa- 
tion of 30 national organizations, embracing 
farm organizations, labor, a cross-section of 
church leaders and other groups, which are 
banded to make point 4 a reality 
in national policy, chose Anderson as the 
chairman of the group’s drive to establish a 
Nation-wide grass roots citizens’ organization 
similar to the effective Stimson committee 
for the Marshall plan. 


WHAT HE STANDS FOR 


A man is known by what he fights for, how 
he stands up under fire and how effectively 
he works in the muddled field of 
The list of Anderson's battles is long. Out- 
standing are the following: 

Pioneer participation in the campaign to 
establish the Central Valley project, and con- 
tinuing efforts to help provide California 
with more water and power. 

More equitable taxation. He was chair- 
man of the Legislative Interim Committee on 
real property taxation, seeking to make taxes 
fairer on homes, small farms and small busi- 
ness properties. 

He has long been involved in the fight to 
protect and strengthen independent and 
small business. His efforts in this direction 
are many sided, the most recent being the 
successful use of his proposal to establish a 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to take prime 
contracts and assist independent businesses 
to obtain capital to expand to do defense 


business. 

Organized labor frequently looks to Ander- 
son for advice and support. He supplied the 
minority membership of the Joe Ball Watch- 


Anderson challenges Tarr to give objective 
proof that the act should be continued. 
He has long championed adequate old age 
pensions, and wrote a critical evaluation, 
American Pension System.” He sought 
have the revisions of social security in- 
a@ cost-of-living factor in all old-age 


has long been identified with the con- 
movement. 

He is a close student of Government effi- 

and economy; was early made a mem- 


ber of the Citizens Committee on the Hoover 


His concern for a peace without appease- 
ment is shown in numerous public addresses 
and writings. One of these was The Ruhr: A 
Better American Policy, which more than a 

ore the Schuman plan outlined al- 
identical solution of this danger 
central Europe. His latest study, 
ense of America, is an argument for a 
foreign policy which will enable us to de- 
fend ourselves against any totalitarian ag- 
gression of either the Left or Right varieties. 
At the same time he proposes to strengthen 
America at home through welfare, educa- 
tion, resources development, and other pro- 
grams, and abroad through a bold new pro- 
gram to remove the triple threat to interna- 
tional friendship—poverty, disease, and ig- 
norance in the underdeveloped two-thirds of 
the world. 

The Full Employment Act introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Murray and cham- 
pioned in the House by then-Congressman 
George Outland, of California, declared it to 
be the policy of this Government to never 

allow large-scale unemployment. 
measure was strongly influenced from 
ption by Anderson. 
, then, is a broad sample of the range 
vities and interests. It marks him 
of singular qualifications and prac- 
beralism. 
can he be elected? 
friends, some of whom are among the 
political figures of California, say he 
At any rate, Anderson is a man to 
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Europe Trapped Between Stalin and the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REYRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
an article by Mr. David G. Dallin, which 
appears in the current issue of the New 
Leader: Mr. Dallin has been in Europe 
and writes most interestingly about the 
real situation as it exists in Western Eu- 
rope. The American people ought to 
fully understand and appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the Eisenhower mission in 


Europe. 
The article follows: 


The pace of history has slowed down; that 
was my dominant impression on my second 
postwar visit to Europe, after 3 years’ ab- 
sence, and it necessarily formed the back- 
ground for all the political conclusions I 
drew. Fewer great events occur today; 
there are fewer major upheavals, and the 
man in the street has entered the scene once 
more as a sort of everyday life is resumed. 

Postwar recovery is complete in some 
countries and virtually so in others. Food 


great a display of 
finds again in the 
gh, in the latter re- 


spect, England is again an exception. 
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Not so long ago, wartime and postwar 
motifs still set the tone of European life: 
mothers and wives in mourning, trials of 
collaborationists and Nazi war criminals, 
tales of heroic partisans, homeless children, 
inflation, mi/k and meat shortages. In 3 
years, all this receded into the background. 
Sports and dancing are important once 
again. The newspapers have become mo- 
notonous and even dull, with little note- 
worthy front-page news, and bank robberies 
and rape cases are back in the headlines. 
The average man is satisfied, life having 
resumed its easy, comfortable course. 

Not only has the pace of history slowed 
down, but it sometimes seems as if political 
institutions were frozen. Europe's political 
curiosities—like West Berlin, the non-Com- 
munist island in a Communist sea, and 
turbulent Trieste—are still there, fascinating 
and absurd as ever. Austria is still the 
same—a nation at once divided and united. 
And France and Italy remain the chief bas- 
tions of Western European communism. 

The Communists’ numerical strength has 
undergone little change, freezing in France 
at about 25 percent of the electorate and in 
Italy at thirty-some-odd. And yet, in spite 
of the fact that the Bolsheviki commanded 
far less support than that at the time of 
their successful revolution in 1917, no one 
in Europe today thinks in terms of possible 
Communist uprisings. The Communist 
movement is like a chained beast; it emits 
fearsome roars, but it cannot burst the 
bonds created by unfavorable political con- 
ditions. Even in weak nations like Italy 
and Germany, the authority of the state has 
been restored; law and order largely prevail, 
the courts and the police function in a more 
or less normal fashion, and law violations— 
both criminal and political—have fallen off 
sharply. 

And yet, the picture I have drawn of a 
return to normal conditions in Europe is 
one-sided and therefore deceptive. The real 
state of affairs is one of the utmost pre- 
cariousness and every intelligent European 
realizes the paradox of this abnormal 
normalcy. 

Por the basis of this general improvement; 
is not international amity and sound prog- 
ress in world affairs, but rather a state of 
equilibrium between two giants poised for a 
possible death grapple. Whether we like it 
or not, most Europeans think of themselves 
as standing helplessly between the two 
mighty contestants. The giants are afraid 
of each other and are therefore avoiding a 
clash for the moment, permitting Europeans 
to enjoy peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
However, everyone is aware that this is a 
purely temporary state of affairs. 

Here in America, we generally talk of the 
struggle between west and east, identifying 
Western Europe with the United States. The 
average European, however, is not in com- 
plete agreement with American political pol- 
icles and methods, even though he views 
them more sympathetically than he does 
Moscow's. In his eyes, Western Europe today 
is much like no-man’s land: Between the 
two lines of trenches, the farmer tills his 
land, tends his cows, and celebrates holi- 
days. But he knows that, at any time, his 
little hut may “e blown to bits and his fam- 
ily wiped out. 

That is why the whole of Western Europe, 
in spite of the apparent return to normal 
conditions, never ceases to talk of war. Eu- 
ropeans are more fearful and less ready for 
war than we in this country and, though 
they sometimes affect a confidence they don’t 
actually feel that it will never come, war re- 
mains their chief preoccupation and a con- 
tingency that is taken int~ account even in 
making private plans. 

“If the Russians start a new drive on the 
Korean model,” says the American, “we w:!l 
strike back in force.” 
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What To Do if a Bomb Is Dropped 


Javrrs, 


: 


. 


New York, N. Y., October 3, 1951. 


The nations of Europe vary, of course, in Hon. Jacos J. 


Masestic Reszarcn Fonp, Inc., 
Member of Congress, 


6. The older worker demonstrates a higher 


degree of dependability which is reflected in 


of responsibility and loyalty toward the plant 


operation. 
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“If Soviet armies invade Burope, our 


bombers will destroy Soviet cities,” say peo- 
But the people in Brussels, Paris, 


But the European says: “If Moscow 


launches a new aggression, they will strike 


back.” 


ple in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles. 
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bumping 
. And the sand was tearing 

y under her fingers in a roaring torrent 
of air. Ellen felt the ground shudder. When 
she could get her breath she screamed, 
“mommy!” and got to her feet, stumbling 
toward the back door. The wind spent itself, 
then suddenly it drove the other way, knock- 
ing her down. It ripped off her sunbonnet 
and whipped dust in her eyes. But she had 
seen enough—the house wasn’t there any 


Carlie was on his back, as if he had fallen 
asleep. Ellen cried again, “mommy! mommy! 
Something * * * hitme * * * and 
I hit Carlie, but not on purpose.” And then 
Carlie started to howl, and Ellen crawled 
over to him and started to hug him, telling 
him not to be such a baby because really 
he wasn’t hurt much. Finally she shook 
him. “Listen, Carlie—you hush up now and 
listen. Ellen’s got to find mommy. You stay 
right here and don't you dare move.” 

“I don’t wanna stay here. I want my 
Mommy!” 

“Well, we'll find her. Don’t be such a 


if 


Their house was nothing but a heap of 
* ©* © Mammy had been in the 
house; she was downstairs, working the wash- 
ing machine. 

Ellen began to scream, “mommy! mommy! 
mommy!” and then she ran over to where 
the cellar door was, only there was nothing 
but bricks and pieces of wood sticking out, 
and there was smoke coming up from under 
the bricks. 


she felt tired, and so she sat 

then she lay forward on the grass 

all yellow now and smelled funny. 

so tired she knew she was going 
* 

Ellen opened her eyes again, Carlie’s 

died down to 
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and it was all 
breaking. And Mommy didn’t come. 
' But somebody in boots and a raincoat with 
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to take care of them when Mommy and 
Daddy went to the movies. 

When Joan reached them, big drops of rain 
had started to fall. She said, “Come on, 
kids—we’ve got to get out of here.” 

“Where's Mommy?” 

Joan knelt down. “She can’t come now, 
She wants me to take care of you. Now come 
on, kids—beat feet.” 

Something went whoom in the house next 
door, and fire began roaring through all the 
broken stuff. Joan had them by the hands, 
hurrying them toward the street. 

Ellen looked back to see if Mommy was 
coming, but it was so dark and dusty that 
she couldn’t see. She started to whimper. 
Joan said, “I'll get a bandage on you in a 
second, honey. Does it hurt bad?” 

Ellen didn’t know what she meant. 

The smoke was getting thicker. Finally 
Joan stopped and set Carlie down on part of a 
brick wall to keep his feet out of the dirt. 
Then she took off her raincoat and took off 
her house dress and stood there just in her 
slip right out on the street. She was tear- 
ing the dress up, too, and that wasn’t right. 

She folded a piece of dress and put it on 
Ellen’s back, pressing it down hard and tying 
it in place with strips of cloth. “That'll 
have to do, honey. We've got to make 
tracks.” Ellen's back began to throb at the 
edges like when you have bumped your head 
and it starts to ache. Then she had to 
laugh, because Joan had tied strips from 
her dress on Carlie’s feet and they looked 
like little boots. 


Ellen knew where they were going now— 
over to Lafayette Park. Only she didn’t 
want to go to the park at all; she wanted 
Mommy, and it was too dark and smoky. 

Joan sounded sort of cross, and Ellen 
thought that maybe it was because all the 
trees in the park had lost their leaves and 
looked bare and funny. A truck was roll- 
ing toward them right over the grass, and 
when it stopped a man got out. 

Joan called to him and he shouted back, 
“Pile in.” 

But Joan dirin’t get in the truck. She 
sat down and took a roll of adhesive tape 
from the pocket of her raincoat. She tore 
off a strip and wrote something on it with 
a pencil. Then she pressed the tape right 
on Ellen’s chest and made another one for 
Carlie. Then she kissed both children. 
“Ellen—don’t let Carlie pull off his tape. 
It has his name and address on it. Don't 
let him. Promise Joanie.” 

Ellen promised, and the man lifted them 
into the back of his truck. He turned and 
watched Joan hurrying back the way they 
had come, and then he said, “Boy, that 
babe’s got what it takes, huh?” 

The smoke was getting worse, and more 
children were coming. One was a big boy, 
and he was being carried on a door by two 
men. Ellen saw that there were bones stick- 
ing out of his leg. He was asleep. 

> 


The truck bounced and jolted out of the 
park and around a bulldozer that was push- 
ing bricks away in the street. * * * Ellen 
was going to be sick. . 

Out through the back of the truck she 
could see the street going away from them, 
and sometimes people came out and ran 
behind the truck shouting and then fell 
down when they couldn’t run any more, but 
the truck was too full and lots of people 
a ae the bones 


sticking out of his moaned and began to 
roll over, but somebody caught him and 
held him still, 


When they stopped bouncing at last, the 
man came around and let down the back of 
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the truck. They were in front of a school- 
house with a Red Cross flag out in front. 

Inside the school the classrooms were full 
of people waiting, and in the gymnasium 
they were lying on mattresses on the floor. 
A doctor looked at Ellen’s back and then 
said, “Are you thirsty? Drink this, anyhow.” 
It was a big glass of water which tasted 
salty, but she drank it. 

Suddenly she missed Carlie and began to 
call him, but a doctor whose shirt was stick- 
ing to him with sweat said, “Your brother’s 
O,. K. young lady. You've got to go to sleep 
now.” Something bit her arm and she 
howled, but soon she felt herself falling 
asleep fast. 

When she woke up, she was crying and 
being sick. It was = different place, and it 
‘was night. She was in a bed and something 
was tied to her arm. A lady with a flash- 
light came in and said, “Hush, darling— 
let me clean you off.” 

Ellen’s back was hurting now, and in the 
light of the flashlight she saw that a bottle 
was hanging up by the bed and a rubber tube 
was coming down to her arm. She was hot 
and stuffy and was tied up tight all around 
her chest. “I want a drink of water. I want 
Carlie. I want Mommy.” 

The water wasn’t salty this time. The lady 
was very nice, but she said Carlie was with 
the younger kids and Ellen must go back to 
sleep and not worry about Mommy, either. 
“You're Ellen and Carlie’s your little brother, 
You see, I know all about you.” 

“Where is this?” Elien asked. 

“This is a place called Carlinville. This is 
where you are going to wait for Mommy and 
get better. You've got a bad burn, but if you 
stay quiet and do just what we tell you, 
you'll be fine.” 

The next time she woke up there were 
other kids crying and some were being sick. 
Her back felt better, but she still had some- 
thing tied to her arm that made it ache. 
Two men came in and took a girl in the next 
bed and put her on a little bed with handles 
and carried her out, and Ellen tried to tell 
them that the girl couldn't breathe with her 
head all covered with a sheet, but then they 
were gone. 

Sometimes children fell out of bed and 
screamed, and sometimes they screamed be- 
fore they fell out. But the next day a very 
nice little girl was put in the bed next to 





Ellen’s. They could talk to each other and 
make believe. And there was lots of ice 
cream. 


It didn’t seem like a whole week until the 
day when one of the ladies said, “Ellen—sur- 
prise, surprise.” And Mommy was there 
right by the bed. 

When Ellen hugged her she said, “Oh, 
Please be careful, baby. Mommy's ribs are 
“Mommy, why didn’t you come?” 

“I couldn’t, darling. Mommy was down 
cellar and couldn’t get out. Guess what— 
they had to dig Mommy out with picks and 
shovels.” 

Carlie was upstairs, and when they all got 
ready to go to their new home Carlie was 
crawling because his feet were bandaged, but 
he was fine. 

They went to live with some people who 
were old like Grandpa and Gradma, named 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson. 

And finally Daddy came back to them. 
They all lived upstairs, with the Fergusons 
downstairs, and Ellen started to go to school 
—but that was after Christmas. There was 
a Christmas tree in their own room, and 
Carlie was learning to walk all over again and 
his toes were all together in one piece, but 
he learned to walk fine. 

One night Ellen heard Mommy say to 
Daddy, “It’s horrible—she’ll never be able 
to wear an evening dress.” 

Daddy said, “Listen—when her genera- 
tion gets to the evening-dress stage, those 
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and fighter sq 
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Would never have been saved from the ruins 


of her house. 
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organized civil defense would work, we chose 
reasons. St. Louis because it has a double ft 


have been lost. And the children might not 
St. Louis and Carlinville for a number of wan 
tactical value to the enemy as a target: (1) 


have had a Christmas tree at all—it might 
have been forbidden by the “people's” Gov- 


ernment as a “bourgeois superstition” which 


wasted timber. 
Its tremendous production volume and (2) 


the effect on the rest of the country if a 
ote on Oe ne ee 


out. Yet St. Louis is as 


might have bogged down. The war might 


The list of ifs could 
is one last one which 
others: If Civil Defense 
forces which feed the machinery of war 
cago or Detroit. 
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great deal of interest has already 
fested itself 


Agriculture undertakes date back to the days 
of Rexford Tugwell and cronies in the De- 
partment. The present secretary, Charles 

mdous flop as a 
new program, and now after its shelving is 
fishing for some popular way to hand out 
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those people who are in many in- 
stances the strongest foes of communism, 
namely, the escapees from behind the 
iron curtain. 

Now, however, with the adoption of the 
new mutual security bill, these escapees 
who can be of great assistance to us in 
the fight against communism will no 
longer be neglected. The conferees on 
the mutual security bill have agreed to 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
mutual security bill which I had offered 
on the floor of the House. This amend- 
ment provides that $100,000,000 of the 
foreign-aid funds may be used to aid 
these escapees. 

Too often in the past our propaganda 
telling how much better things are in 
the Western World has backfired when 
we have refused to accept and help those 
who heeded our propaganda and sought 
a new life in the Western World. 

If we make a sincere effort to help 
those escaping from tyranny the report 
of our actions will thunder back behind 
the iron curtain even without the aid 
of powerfully beamed radio broadcasts. 
Our actions will truly speak louder than 
any torrent of words. 

I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
October 8, 1951: 

ESCAPEES 

At the very time that the United States 

is doing its utmost by radio and other means 


ing Germany or Austria have a 2-to-l 
chance of landing in jail as “illegal” entries. 


haps the most pitiful conditions are in 
Germany, where some 80 percent of the es- 
capees are branded as “illegal immigrants” 
and many are treated as common criminals. 
For example, a number of young people at- 


or mental defectives. Reports of these con- 
ditions quickly get back through the grape- 
vine, and the Communists make the most of 

while, of 


through the border have their papers in 
perfect order. 

Resettlement of these people, such as is 
carried out on a small scale by IRO and 
pleaded for by Queen Juliana in her ap- 
peal, is not enough, important as 
migration does not provide an answer for 
persons who are not for permanent 
new homes, but for a chance to live else- 


rearmament effort so that they 
themselves, one which would 
coordinate the efforts of refugee groups and 
the refugee press, which would mobilize this 
resistance on a broad basis and not merely 
in terms. 
This is a field for governmental action, 
for the valiant efforts of private organiza- 
tions are necessarily limited in scope. There 
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is the basis for such action in the pro- 
vision of the mutual security bill which 
allows up to $100,000,000 for the formation 
of escapees into elements of the North At- 
lantic Treaty army or for other: purposes. 
The real need, of course, is for a funda- 
mental, unified NATO refugee policy as a 
part of a program of strategic resistance 
which makes use of all the psychological 
weapons at our command. The refugees 
who come across the border now are for the 
most part accidental allies. A common 
western European policy to provide new hope 
for escapees could furnish an appeal to en- 
slaved peoples that would really make use of 
the chinks in the iron curtain. 


A Few Kind Words for Harry Truman 


_—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article appearing in 
the August 28 issue of Look magazine 
by Henry Steele Commager. entitled “A 
Few Kind Words for Harry Truman.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are men in Con- 
gress and on the outside who make it 
their business day by day and week by 
week to criticize every action and every 
pronouncement of our great President, 
Harry S. Truman. Nothing he seems to 
say or do meets with their approval. 
Their carping criticism is basically un- 
founded; it is never in conformity with 
fact, nor, in many instances, is it in the 
best interests of our Nation during these 
critical times. They merely spout in the 
belief it is politically advantageous to do 
so, or in the hope their ill-advised 
words will benefit them personally. In 
many instances these critical expres- 
sions come from the headline seekers— 
those who believe the day is not complete 
when their names do not appear in bold 


is so revealing and factually true, I felt 
it would be of vital interest to each and 
every of this Congress. I com- 


Member 
mend it as “must” reading to those who 


by far in Mr. Truman’s favor. 
The article follows: 
A Few Kinp Worps ror Harry TRUMAN 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 


emphasize not the day-by-day squabbles of 
party politics but the great positive achieve- 
ments. He believed, he added, 

were a number of these to the 

own administration. 

He was right on both counts. He was 
right in saying that the verdicts of con- 
temporary critics and of the historian rarely 
agree 


moral in private life as in public, 
The attacks on Franklin D. Roosevelt are 


success. 
At no previous time have Americans en- 
such widespread prosperity. any 
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come and labor income are higher than ever 
before in peacetime, and even corporation in- 
come and dividends are at an all-time high. 
There have been no great crises in domestic 
affairs, unless inflation is such a crisis, and 


prestige remain high. So President Truman 
is probably right in asserting that the ver- 
dict of history will not be the same as the 
verdict of contemporary critics. 

It is a pretty safe prophecy, too, that Tru- 
man is right on his second point, that history 
will credit his administration with important 
achievements. For 6 years now, while critics 
have belabored Truman for venial sins, for 
tolerating a General Vaughan, for permitting 
the taint of corruption to reach high places, 
for replacing faithful New Dealers with 
cronies who have no real interest in progres- 
sivism, for loyalty to friends instead of to 
principles, Truman has gone ahead and 
chalked up one achievement after another in 
both foreign and domestic affairs. 

The most important accomplishments are 
clearly in the foreign field. If we are to gen- 
eralize here, we can say that no other Presi- . 
dent except Wilson and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has appreciated as fully the extent to 
which American power inyolves American re- 
sponsibility. 

In foreign relations, President Truman has 
revealed a firm grasp on the necessity of 
combining vigor with moderation, generosity 
with tolerance, a zeal for peace along with 
readiness for war. Here he has displayed an 
understanding of the nature of the problems 
confronting the democratic world. 

Perhaps tne first indication of this came 
with the President’s advocacy of a substan- 
tial loan to Britain, a proposal which had the 
isolationists fighting George III all over 
again. The loan bill was passed and that 
money primed the pump of British economy, 
enabling it to start on the road to recovery. 
Soon there was a more serious challenge to 
American resourcefulness and readiness. 
When, early in 1947, the British announced 
that they were no longer able to carry the 
burdens of the defense of Greece, Truman 
moved quickly to take over the responsibil- 
ities they had theretofore fulfilled, He seized 
the opportunity not only to save Greece from 
Communist domina‘ 


message 

conditions in which we and other nations 
will be able to work out a way of life free 
from coercion. * * * It must be the policy 
of the United States to free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 

ACHESON SPEAKS OUT 


After the Truman policy declaration, 
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the United Nations that could not be ig- 
nored, and again Truman acted with bold- 


HE DID NOT DRIFT 
ve only to contrast this action with 
-shallying of American 
the Manchuria invasion of 20 years 
Mussolini's attack on Ethio- 


an Atomic Energy Act that guarantees civil- 
ian control of the whole atomic energy pro- 
gram and greatly enlarges that program; 

increasing the number of displaced 


aad the maintenance of rent control. 
Two negative acts may be counted in the 
long run, as important as any positive acts. 
These are the veto of a bill that would have 
handed over the immeasurably valuable 
property of the whole Ameri- 
Nation, to a few States and the veto of 
bill that would have exempted nat- 

ural gas from Federal regulation. 
The list of proposals that President Tru- 


er in the Western world, with the exception 
communism; that 
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deny. But ft seems clear that the verdict 
is so far favorable, and that much of the 
criticism that fills the air is directed not to 
Truman's failings but to his successes. 


A Formula for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 16, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to set forth herein a 
very excellent analysis of basic issues 
of our times as written by Thomas M. 
Blake, of Chicago, Ill, in his Formula 
for Peace, the text of which follows: 

FORMULA FoR PEACE 
(By Thomas M. Blake) 


We Americans are troubled by the absence 
of a firm, wise and resolute American policy 
in the world problem which we face. It is 
imperative, for the morale of our youth, that 
we do not drift into world conflict without 
our objectives having been clearly defined. 
People the world over long for peace. The 
destruction wrought by two world wars has 
been so wanton and so ruthless that we must 
find a way to maintain peace in the world 
if civilization is to survive. Peace must be 
achieved not only from a military sense; but 
peace of mind, peace of soul, must be attain- 
able to all. 

Like other people throughout the world, I 
have asked myself why we have not secured 
peace. Our country has been engaged in 
two destructive world wars, the objects of 
which were to end aggression for all time. 
Great sacrifices were made to win these wars. 
In the prosecution of these wars thousands | 
of noncombatants were killed or injured. 

» The lives of our youth and the resources of 
our country were thrown into these conflicts, 
in the hope that victory would bring peace 
and freedom to all the world. But there is 
mo peace, and dangers more grave than ever 
now beset us. 

We participated in World War I to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” Our armies 
contributed to the victory, but Democracy 
was not “made safe”. During World War II 
we campaigned for the “four freedoms”— 
freedom of speech and expression; freedom 
to worship God in our own way; freedom 
from want; and freedom from fear. Unfor- 
tunately, we failed to make secure the free- 
doms for which we fought, and what we 
thought we had won on the battlefield we 
had lost at the conference table, even before 
the victory in war had been achieved. 

In our hour of victory the Communists, 
with whom we had made common cause, 
scuttled the plan for the four freedoms and 
proceeded to impose their will upon eastern 
Europe. Under the guise of encouraging the 
establishment of governments in the satellite 
countries that were “friendly” to Soviet Rus- 
sia, the Communists actually installed gov- 
ernments that were subservient to their will. 
Too late, we recognized the true intention 
of our Soviet allies. Then it was that we be- 
gan to rally the rest of the free world to the 
defense of freedom. 

Not satisfied with subjugating the people 
of Eastern Europe, the Communists now seek 

Communist indoctri- 


looking with lustful eyes at the rest 
. Soviet might truly has rung down 

of steel” around the countries 
by the Kremlin, and has engaged 
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in a war of “nerves,” or a cold war, with the 
rest of the world. 

The real objective of the cold war is the 
conquest of human minds. Communism is a 
godless philosophy, the disciples of which 
seek to enslave the mind of man not by 
military might but by a campaign of false- 
hood. An entirely new concept of warfare 
is being waged against us in which armed 
conflict is only a part and may indeed be 
only a small part. In our preparation to 
meet the onslaught we must prepare our 
defenses to overwhelm the military challenge 
to peace, but even more urgent is the need 
to expose the false philosophy of commu- 
nism. Contemplation of the catastrophic 
destruction that can be inflicted by new and 
more deadly weapons, such as the atom 
bomb, causes grave concern among our peo- 
ple, but the insidious of commu- 
nism to conquer the minds of people is far 
more serious. The danger is that commu- 
nism deludes people into thinking that its 
objectives are to further the brotherhood of 
man, when in reality the means used to 
achieve their objective are destructive of all 
the moral and spiritual rights which the 
brotherhood of man would imply. The basic 
clash between communism and Christianity 
is that communism interferes with the ex- 
ercise of free will by destroying the indi- 
viduality of man. 

How, then, can we combat the false phi- 
losophy of communism? Should we con- 
tinue to counter each communistic move 
with an opposing force on our part? Why 
should we permit the godless philosophy of 
communism to force us into a negative po- 
sition in defense of our ideals? Why should 
we permit a campaign of lies to overwhelm 
the truth? 

The time is now at hand for us to pro- 
claim to the world our faith in God, our- 
selves, and our ideals. We are a peace-loving 
nation. Our way of life thrives only during 
peace. The greatest freedom, the greatest 
dignity of man, and the highest standard 
of living ever known in history, are achieved 
under our way of life. We believe that our 
“way of life is superior, How, then, can the 
disciples of communism convert people from 
our way of life? Why? Because we have 
not proclaimed to the world that we believe 
in the basic principles upon which our 
country was founded, that man is endowed 
by his Creator with certain unalienable 
rights among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that no power on earth 
can intervene between man and his God- 
given rights. 

Our people desire peaceful solutions to the 
world’s ills. American ingenuity can surely 
devise a way to secure peace. We, who have 
amazed the world with our industrial prog- 


the peace we desire, bring it about without 
plunging the world into a third world war? 
Certainly it is worth a trial. 

To guide the world to peace and freedom 
we need at once to establish a that 
leads to its achievement. We must find a 
way to provide qualified leadership for our- 

ple 


the forces of communism. They are as fol- 
lows: 

I. Provide qualified leadership for the 
world. 

II. Formulate an affirmative, ideological 
answer to communism. 

Ill. Work out a constructive plan for an 
enduring and just peace. 

I. To provide qualified leadership we 
should— 


1. Select men of high ethical and moral 
standards as candidates for public office. 
Qualified men should be urged to as- 
sume governmental responsibilities. Po- 
litical parties who do not seek out proper 
candidates should not get the support of the 
American people. Men who serve their Gov- 
ee should receive adequate compensa- 
ion. 

2. Our Government, in formulating poll- 
cies, should adhere to the intent as well as 
the letter of the Constitution. 

3. We should establish a standing com- 
mittee of outstanding Members of the Sen- 
ate to act as an administrative committee, to 
advise the President on vital issues (as, for 


tional policy with respect to foreign relations, 
the budget, the Armed Forces, and other 
important functions, the decisions as to ad- 
ministering those policies rests solely with the 
President. The need for wisdom in directing 
policy and administering the office of Pres- 
ident is so great that sole discretion should 
not repose in the mind of one man. Mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet are looked 
upon as advisers by the President, but they 
are appointed by the President and can be 
Satna The Senate represents the 


(a) “The President should consult with this 
committee before taking any action of a 
major nature that may affect ue well-being 
of our citizens on the safety of our country, 
and then act in accordance with that advice. 

(b) This committee should see to it that 
the citizens of the country are fully advised, 
insofar as it is possible to do so, regarding 
the situation we face in the Far East, and in 
Europe, and any other serious foreign-policy 
problems. Foreign policy 
woes of partisan political 


bas a zeal for our way of life and a sincerity 
of purpose beyond whom all the 
world cgn respect. : 
(a) Follow up the appointment of a new 
thorough 
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help from us, but the ultimate aim of com- 
munism is to destroy us, and that purpose 
is being pursued by all segments of commu- 
nism without deviation. 

4. We must insure our own economic sta- 
bility by pursuing a wise fiscal policy, to 
avoid inflation. The following steps should 
be taken: 

(a) Adopt a fair and equitable tax without 
political complexion that will assure our 
operation on a balanced budget, on a pay- 
as-we-go basis. 

(b) Reduce nonessential governmental ex- 
pense to the minimum consistent with the 
performance of the necessary functions of 

t 


government. 

(c) Refrain from any further devaluation 
of the dollar. 

(d) Facilitate production necessary to pro- 
vide as high a standard of living as possible 
consistent with the needs for national de- 
fense. 

(e) Provide an adequate national defense. 

5. We must enlist the aid of eminent men 
and women from religion, education, sci- 
ence, industry, philosephy, sales, advertis- 
ing, and other fields of thought, to work 
in groups to find the most effective means 
of expressing the answer to the lie of com- 
munism. Assistance of men and women who 
have escaped from behind the iron curtain 
should be used, to learn more thoroughly the 
intimate problems of the people within the 
sphere of Soviet might, including Russia. 
Time is an all-important factor in formu- 
lating our program, so continued diligent ap- 
plication to the task is urgently required. 
When we have found the way to give positive 


government wherever 
it may exist, for Communism knows no boun- 
Ph. wt Boece. A gr ap el ga songs 


comm governments. 

III. We must work out a constructive plan 
for an enduring and just peace. Peace is 
not insured by pious platitudes and high- 
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tion. "We can use our God-given knowledge 


to uplift mankind, or we can continue man 
a8 man's worst enemy. 

It is true that life as a man knows it is a 
period of trial or preparation for eternity 
and that there have been “wars and rumors 
of wars” throughout all history, and man’s 
lot is to “earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow.” But it is also true that “To whom 
God has given much, much will be expected 
in return” and that man and nations will be 
Judged by what they do with the blessings 
which they receive from their Creator. To 
accept war as inevitable, makes it inevitable. 





We Americans have been biessed by our 
Creator with many gifts, and we have de- 
veloped our talents in an atmosphere that 
has been conducive to our growth and de- 
velopment. The time has come when we 
must prove ourselves worthy of that which 
has been given to us. The banner of world 
leadership has been cast to us—the eyes of 
the world are upon us. We have the right 
way of life before us. The truth is on our 
side. Nothing more is needed from us but 
the will and the wisdom, and with the help 
of God we may lead mankind to freedom, 
peace, and a better way of life 
Forging Ahead im Soil and Water Con- 

servation—Part | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


people—business 
coming to understand that here is a common 
problem that must be looked after before it 
is too late. I mean the problem of taking 
care of our productive land. 

Twenty years ago, the few of us who for 


managed to get a few paragraphs on the sub- 
ject included in a general bulletin once in a 
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and a timely reminder to city and farm peo- 
ple alike that we all must work together as 
neighbors of the land in order to complete 
this big conservation job we have set out to 
do. 


EVERYBODY HAS A STAKE IN SOIL CONSERVATION 


It would be most convenient for the rest of 
us if we could pass all the responsibility for 
soil and water conservation back to the 
farmer and let the matter rest there; but 
our economy isn't built that way. The land 
is still the source of a very large share of our 
original wealth. Manufacturers, bankers, 
merchants, railroad and other transportation 
interests, men and women in the profes- 
sions, and all the rest of us are directly af- 
fected by what happens to the base of our 
land-wealth—our productive land. That is 
true whether we live in Chicago, Vandalia, 
St. Louis, or Atlanta. So it is that every 
interest In the country has a stake in get- 
ting the quickest possible solution to this 
problem of our remaining pro- 
ductive land—which is the source of all but 
&@ small fraction of our food, as well as of 
all our wood products, leather, wool, vegeta- 
ble fibers and oils, and many other things. 

In spite of the remarkable progress we 
have made in soil conservation the past 17 
years, there still are many people who do not 
know about or understand these facts. There 
are thousands of people—including farmers 
as well as businessmen, public officials, and 
others—who have yet to learn, for example, 
about the thoroughgoing, permanently effec- 
tive soil- and water-conservation work being 
done and remaining to be done in farmer- 

and farmer-managed soil-conser- 
vation districts. These are the people—put 
the figure at 1,000,000 or some other figure— 
who need to see Neighbors of the Land. 

That is about the next best thing they can 
do, short of actually visiting Director Rolie 
Eakin's farm and seeing at first-hand how 
acre-by-acre soil-conservation treatment is 
planned and put on the land of his farm and 
that of his Fayette County soil conservation 
district neighbors like Cyril Daniel, Carrol 
Bone, Walter Groves, and John Daniel. Here 
in this farm neighbor group—as throughout 
your district, the State of Illinois, and the 
Nation—is a living demonstration of the 
practical application and profitable results of 
research, education, land inventories, and 
land treatment and use according to need 
and capability. 


DEMOCRACY IN SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS— 
NEIGHSOR GROUPS 


It is also a working example of our democ- 
racy in action. I think we all must agree that 
this is something that is fundamentally im- 
portant at any time, and especially so in these 
days of international tension and domestic 
mobilization of our h-:man and economic re- 
sources. This phenomenon of group action 
in soil-conservation districts is something I 
like to talk about; and I am happy that it 
has been emphasized the way it has in Neigh- 
bors of the Land. In fact, I don’t know of 
another picture which has played up this 
important point this way. 

Natural groups of farmers within districts 
all over the country, bound together by the 
ties of neighborliness and common interests, 
are contributing encouragingly toward speed- 
ing up conservation work. This they do, as 
we have seen, by planning together and work- 
ing together, lending one another machinery 
and seed, and cooperating in conservation 
work in many other ways. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service is now working with some 
20,00 of these natural groups. 

In a great many instances these groups, 
which are not formalized, are coming to- 
gether in planning and application meetings. 
As groups of people who have come together 


quietly @ natural process, they are 
helping the district directors and their own 
neighbors in many ways. It long has been 


known that people like to work together, 
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whether they are in rural areas or in cities. 
Many people work in groups far more effec- 
tively than as individuals, There is a certain 
stimulus to morale in the act of working 
with friends and neighbors for a common 
beneficial purpose. It leads to better feeling 
and cooperation here in America, and in 
other countries I have visited. 


UNITED STATES SETS WORLD PATTERN IN 
CONSERVATION 


In order to appreciate what this kind of 
democratic leadership and working together 
means in the Nation’s basic agricultural 
economy—really means in terms of what we 
mobilize and fight for when pressed to it by 
oO 


be the best approach that farmers of 
world everywhere could take for gett 

the point where they have more voice in 
affairs of their government and less discon- 


now—as the philosophy 
spreads faster, world-wide. 
The district organization, as it has stood 
the test of 13 years of peacetime and war- 
time experience under just about all possible 
economic, weather, and other conditions, 
definitely has proved itself to be superior to 
* anything else we know about in coping with 
our basic land problems in a democratic 
fashion, The confidence we have in the 
ability of tLe Nation to safeguard our re- 
maining land resource is based, to a large de- 
gree, on continuing active cooperation with 
the soil-conservation districts. This, plus 
the positive support of those agencies and 
groups—governmental and »vrivate, local, 
State, and national—which are in a position 
to help, will expedite the conservation pro- 
gram. 

We now have the knowlege of how to do 
the job; the conservation tools have been 
perfected and tested; and, what is more im- 
portant, we have the organization and public 
support for doing the job. We have no valid 
excuse for failing to go ahead and get the 
job done. 

DISTRICT ORGANIZATION IS WIDESPREAD 

As of January 1, this year, more than four- 
fifths of all our farms and three-fourths of 
all the land in farms in the United States 
were included within soil-conservation dis- 
trict boundaries. Every month farmers over 
the country are voting new districts into 
being under their State enabling laws. It 
seems not unreasoneble to predict it will not 
be long until all the farmland of the Nation 
will be in districts. These districts, which 


of conservation 


State's high s in the soil-conserva- 
tion districts column, with approximately 95 
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more about in a moment. 
phasize the districts, through 

Conservation Service has made available 
farmers virtually all of its technical 
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age 


In short, we have entered on a new era in the 
United States—the soil conservation era. 


made contributions, 

In considering the rate of progress 
prodigious a job as conserving the prod e 
lands of the United States while using them, 
a major point to be considered is whether 
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ever, we estimate that, based on experience, 
facilities, 


done with adequate facilities, it will not be 
long until we can begin to see the goal which 


; whereas, 

we have left all together only about 460,- 
000,000 acres of good, first-class land, count- 
that is in cultivation 

be brought into cul- 


not tolerate a drain like that for any time 
at all on your plants, stores, machinery, 
buildings, railways, and so forth. 
IMPORTANCE OF SOIL CONSERVATION IN DEFENSE 
Another fact we have to face is that, for 
the third time within the brief space of 33 
years, we find ourselves in a state of emer- 
gency and national mobilization for defense 
of our country and of democracies elsewhere. 


little food from poor land. 
No one knows how long the present 
or 


parent, I think: 

SPEEDING AND INTENSIFYING CONSERVATION 
WORK 

Last year, already, we had fewer techni- 

cians available, country-wide, to give serv- 

ice to the steadily increasing number of soil 
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come to pay for efficient, up-to-date imple- 
ments; neither can worn-out machinery, held 
together with baling wire, permit of efficien: 
and profitable farm production. 
FARM-MACHINERY INDUSTRY HELPING SOIL 
CONSERVATION 
Parm makers and local dealers 
alike have to have customers in order to 


pockets. That means that the future of 
their business depends on the permanent 
productiveness of every farm and 


i 
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program includes, 


natural interest. This 
other points: 

(1) Completion of the national land 
capability inventory at the earliest date 
facilities will permit; (2) completion of the 
organization of the Nation’s agricultural 
lands into soil-convers<tion districts, and 
strengthening district responsibility and 
work—with a scientifically developed soil- 
conservation district plan applied by a con- 
servation farmer to every farm in the coun- 
try at minimum public cost; (3) active 
participation of all interested rural and 
urban groups—business, professional, and 
patriotic—in achieving Nation-wide conser- 
vation; and (4) making a real conservation- 
ist out of every farmer in the country. 

SOME REWARDS OF SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION 

The rewards for such conservation effort 
are most substantial. We can’t afford to 
let them slip through our fingers. Some of 
these rewards are: 

1. To landowners and operators—increased 
income, better living, greater security for the 
future. 

2. To the community—better business, 
improved schools, churches, roads, and other 
community essentials; and people working 
more closely together as a result of a thriv- 
ing agricu’ >. 

3. To the . ublic in general—protection of 
the land on which we depend for our food and 
other essentials, with reduction in floods 
and siltation. 

4. To Government (local, State, and Fed- 
eral) —increased revenues resulting from in- 
creased earnings and added wealth from land 
stabilized and improved through conserva- 
tion farming. 

5. To the Nation—assurance of continued 
national welfare and security. 

It clearly behooves all of us to be neighbors 
of the land. 


COMPLETING THE JOB OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


In 1942, soil conservation was applied to 
5,000,000 acres of land. In 1949, the same 
kind of job was completed on 24,000,000 acres, 
and in 1950, on 26,009,000 acres. And it looks 
very much as if, even with somewhat reduced 
funds, we may get the job done this fiscal 
year on 28,000,000 acres of land. During the 
8-year period between 1942 and 1950, the 
increase in work completed was 388 percent 
but the corresponding increase in facilities 
was only 54 percent. 

Speculating on what could be done, the in- 
dications are that with an increase in techni- 
cal services to soil conservation districts from 
around 320,000 man-years to 380,000 man- 
years, the job could be completed in 20 years. 
At the present rate of progress it would take 
35 years to finish. If the job could be com- 
pleted in the shorter there would be 
a@ saving of 10,000,000 acres of land, which at 
$100 an acre would amount to a billion 
dollars. There would be a further saving of 
50,000 man-years, which would amount to a 
saving of $120,000,000 more, and a still fur- 
ther saving of $4 per acre, at least, in in- 
creased yields resulting from soil conserva- 
tion on 10,000,000 acres over a period of 15 
years. This would amount to $600,000,000 
more, or a total saving of $1,720,000,000, with- 
out counting the silt kept out of streams, res- 
ervoirs, ditches, and harbors and without in- 
cluding damage costs to roads and railroads 
or any reduction in flood flows, as a result of 
the conservation work carried out. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION IMMEDIATELY 

If the continues, we are going 
to have to do our best to increase our yields 
this year over last year by, as I am informed, 
3% percent. This would be a terrific under- 
taking, but apparently we are going to have 
to exert our every possible effort to do it. 

I pointed out at a meeting of soil conserva- 
tionists at New York on March 7, this year, 
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that the work of the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice would yield a very largely increased pro- 
duction by reason of the increased per-acre 
yields that invariably result from doing a 
good job of soll and water conservation on 
farms. I pointed out that in a single in- 
stance the drainage work resulting from the 
research carried out by the Soil Conservation 
Service, in cooperation with the Imperial 
Valley Drainage District in California, had 
resulted in returning to good production 
land that was practically producing 
nothing—because of poor drainage and re- 
sultant salty condition of the soil—to the ex- 
tent of 70,000 acres. An area of between 7,000 
and 8,000 acres of land is being thus returned 
to production every year. 

Last year the Soil Conservation Service 
improved the drainage on wet farm lands to 
the extent of 1,161,000 acres and prepared 
for irrigation by ‘eveling 315,000 acres. 
Moreover, 617,000 acres were prepared for 
improved water application, making a total 
of 2,093,000 acres of what could be called 
essentilly new land, put into production 
through improvement for irrigation. 

This present fiscal year the Nation needs a 
great deal more cotton than was produced 
last year—some 50 percent more, I have been 
informed. Our technicians are going to ad- 
vise farmers to put in more cotton, but they 
are going to advise them to put it on land 
that can be protected from ruinous erosion. 

SCS PERSONNE!. LARGELY IN THE FIELD 

And last but not least, I think it may be 
of interest to you to point cut that our force 
is not sequestered in comfortable offices scat- 
tered about the country, but are out in the 
field, very largely carrying on soil and water 
conservation work right along the firing line. 

In 1942, 21.5 percent of our personnel were 
in Washington, State, and regional offices, 
At present, only 11.8 percent of our person- 
nel are in these offices; 88.2 percent of our 
force is in the field force. 

SUPERVISORS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

In February I attended the meeting of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts in Oklahoma City. There were ap- 
proximately 1,500 supervisors present from 
all parts of the country, togethir with some- 
thing like 500 wives, and a good many chil- 
dren. In addition, there were visiting farm- 
ers, soil conservation technicians, bankers, 
and businessmen. 

In talking to these supervisors, I found that 
to a man they were ready and determined 
to do everything they possibly could to help 
the Nation out of the emergency it has been 
forced into by the Communists. 

With that sort of spirit and determination 
behind our farmers, and with the spirit and 
determination I see here in the exhibiting of 
this wonderful picture, I can tell you I am 
not losing confidence in the strength and 
general welfare of this, the greatest nation 
on earth. 


Life in 1951 Is Best Ever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 23, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a special report published in 
the June 15, 1951 issue of the United 
States News and World Report. 

The United States News contends that 
the article gives the results of an ex- 


tensive research on the economic situa- 
tion in the United States. 

It refutes many of the claims made 
by reactionary columnists, editors, and 
administration opponents in and out of 
Congress who constantly charge that the 
Nation is in dire economic peril. 

If danger threatens it is the result of 
such irresponsibie and unethical attacks 
ae to confuse and fool the American 
people, 

This article, published in one of the 
Nation’s most conservative and anti- 
administration magazines, gives answer 
to the critics who are desperately seek- 
ing to gain political advantage by deceit 
and confusion. 


Lire iy 1951 Is Best Evern—StTanparps Go on 
Risinc Despite REARMAMENT 
(Living standards, for most Americans, are 
getting better all the time. It’s a good 
life, despite war, taxes, inflation. People 
generally are abundantly fed, clothed, 
housed. They have all the comforts, and 
ample time to enjoy them. And there’s 

still room for improvement. There’s a 

market for almost everything. High living 

standards are going higher.) 

In spite of high prices, high taxes, rearma- 
ment, war in Korea, most of the people of 
this country are living better than ever be- 
fore. They are better fed, better housed, bet- 
ter clothed, enjoy more leisure, enjoy more 
comforts than at any other time in history. 
Only the men called to the armed services 
and those on fixed incomes are out of the 
stream of prosperity. 

People a year from now are going to be 
better off in most ways than they are at this 
time. This will be true in spite of cuts in 
the output of automobiles, appliances, other 
things made of scarce materials. It will be 
true despite credit controls and a reduced 
level of home building. Even with cut- 
backs there will be 5,000,000 new passenger 
cars produced in 1951, at least 850,000 new 
homes built, and millions of television sets 
and appliances made. 

Down through the years people in this 
country have enjoyed a steadily rising stand- 
ard of living. Brief slow-downs and rare re- 
versals in that rise have occurred during 
wars or depressions. But across the sweep 
of the country’s life its people have gone 
steadily toward better standards of living. 

Better living in the United States shows 


and a half times since 1870—measured in 
physical amounts, not inflated dollars. 

In 1870, the average individual had only 
the equivalent of 196 of today’s dollars to 
spend on clothing, food, luxuries. From 
that year on, the rise in living standards 
was sharp and steady. Even the depression 
of the 1930’s reversed the trend for only 
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of living for millions of 
incomes have not kept wu 
of families—hard- 
installments on the 


age family have gone up and up. 

At the same time, a shift in buying from 
necessities to luxuries shows what is hap- 
pening to the way people live. 

The job of keeping alive, warm, fed, and 
clothed took just about all a man could 
earn back in 1870, before the industrial 
revolution hit its full stride in the United 
States. Specifically, the average consumer 
used $64 out of every $100 of his spending 
money for food, clothing, other so-called 
nondv-able goods. Now these necessities 
take only $53 of each $100 spent on con- 
sumer goods and services. That leaves far 
more to spend on gadgets and equipment. 

Result is that the average consumer to- 
day buys ten times as much in the way of 
househo'd equipment and other durables as 
he did in 1870. ; 

Since 1946 alone—in the biggest inflation 
in history—more than 18,500,000 new auto- 
mobiles have been bought. In the same 
period, 15,000,000 families have purchased 
new vacuum cleaners, 20,000,000 have gotten 
new refrigerators, more than 4,000,000 have 
moved into new homes, and 17,000,000 have 
acquired new washing machines. 

At the same time, people have enjoyed more 
and more services of all kinds—from per- 
manent waves to medical attention. Al- 
together, the amount of these services used 
aor person has increased by a third since 

Result of buying on this rising scale is 
best shown in terms of examples. The chart 
on page 36 gives some of the changes that 
have occurred in the last decade. 

Electric refrigerators, for one example, were 


“mot regarded as standard pieces of house- 


hold equipment back in 1940—fewer than 
half of all homes had them. Now 78 in 
every 100 homes have electric refrigerators 
and some of the remaining 22 homes have 
the gas-operated type. 

Home ownership itself has become the 
standard since 1940. In that year, 44 of 


. each 100 families lived in homes that they 


owned. Now more than half of all fami- 
lies—55 in 100—are homeowners. 

Dwellings, at the same time, have become 
less crowded. The census of 1940 revealed 
that 9 out of 100 homes were overcrowded— 
with more than 3 persons to every 2 rooms. 
The 1950 census showed 6 homes in 100 
overcrowded. 

Eating, too, is better than it ever was 
before. With more food, and more nutri- 
tious food, at prices that are lower in re- 
lation to incomes, the typical United States 
family never had it so good at the dinner 
table. 

To show what has happened over the years, 
an hour of labor in a factory today will buy 
the worker and his family nearly 7 quarts 
of milk delivered to the door. That hour 
would buy only 5 quarts in 1939 and 4 in 
1929. ‘The same hour's labor will buy more— 
in most cases far more—bread, bacon, eggs, 
oranges, potatoes, canned tomatoes, mar- 
garine and many other foods today. 

What many individuals are finding, in 
fact, is that they already are too well fed, 
as a current rash of 
ing. Heart troubles, artery 
catching up with more people 
cases apparently.because of di 
in fats. Millions of individuals 
weight. 

Markets for the of factories still 
are immense despite the loading up on all 
kinds of goods in recent . Just keep- 
ing the country's 43,000,000 families 
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standard of living to which they have be- 
come their equipment 


Running water_..----------- 
Passenger cars .............. 
Refrigerators, electric. 


Plush toilets.<....<.<«c--n<0 
Baths or showers............ 
Telephones aeone 
Washers, electric ............ 
Television sets ...........-.. 
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The Place of the Paper Industry in the 
United States Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I include the following 
Paper by Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, econ- 
omist for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, presented before the thirty- 
second annual convention of the Ameri- 


an. incidental expense for most individuals 
the paper industry, and 
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It is not easy to estimate the total tonnage 
of these papers, but approximately 1,500,000 
tons were consumed in 1950. This is one of 
the most rapidly growing branches of the 
Paper industry. 

SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF PAPERMAKING 

Papermaking is a mass production indus- 
try, generally located in small communities, 
and using large volumes of process water. 
Its power requirements are great because the 
machinery is heavy and the grinding action 
demands power. 

The net result of these characteristics is 
the economic stimulation of many small 
communities by the steady stream of pay- 
roll and investment money brought tc these 
small towns and cities by the pulp and paper 
mills located in them. 

Wood pulp mills are dependent for their 
raw materials upon forest resources. The 
mills also require huge long-term capital in- 


wood “dies on the stem,” as it were. The 
joint use of a forest for the production of 
saw logs, other wood products, and wood pulp 
is an almost ideally economical set up when 
the forest is handled so as to assure a con- 
tinuous flow of wood. Waste is reduced and 
@ greater over-all utilization of the wood 
results. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 
primary paper industry in the United 


paper. 

But if we are going to include all direct 
and indirect users of paper in our statement, 
we cannot avoid mentioning all the 153,000,- 
000 individuals in the United States who 


would be sadly deflated. 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY AS AN INVESTMENT 

During the past 10 years the paper industry 
has come to be considered by the investing 
public as an industry in which satisfactory 
investments can be made. Like all other in- 
dustries, the paper industry offers investment 
opportunities that may vary company by 
company, but taking the industry as a whole, 
its record will bear analysis for years back 
as well as during the post-war periods. 
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The paper industry earnings record, taken 
as an industry, will stand up with all indus- 
try earnings in depression as in prosperity, 
for in fact, the paper industry has operated 
more steadily in depression periods than most 
industries. In the low year of the great de- 
pression (1932), the paper industry was oper- 
ating at 58 percent of capacity, while steel 
was almost flat on its back below 20 percent 
and banks dependent upon the automobile 
industry were in distress, 

The paper industry is, of colurse, a service 
industry, and it therefore is dependent upon 
general business activity for its own activity. 
But it must be remembered that whatever 
business is done demands the use of paper 
as a necessity. Business cannot be done 
without paper. 

SUMMARY 


The paper industry, sixth largest industry 
in the country, is dependent primarily upon 
adequate supplies of wood and water. Its 
products permeate the whole economy which 
is, as presently constituted, dependent upon 
a constant flow of products from the paper 
industry. 

Paper production is located largely in small 
towns and cities in 37 of the 48 States. Con- 
sequently the payrolls and investment money 
of these mills are widely distributed and 
stimulate the business activity of these com- 
munities. 


A United America Will Never Be Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include, in the Recorp, the 


of deceased servicemen. It has led the way 
- ee defense, rehabilitation, child wel- 
are, Americanism, 


American people who recognize our organi- 
gation as purely American in , ever 
ready to work for whatever is best for com- 
munity, State, and Nation. 

Ours is a mighty record of organizational 
achievement, giving full promise that it will 
be equal to the challenge that faces us to- 
day in stopping the expanding Communist 
scourge threatening to overrun us and the 
rest of the free world. 

This Nation is embarked today on a pro- 
gram designed to preserve the principles of 
individual freedom and personal justice for 
ourselves and the civilized world. Opposed 
to this objective are the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, whose expressed purpose is to reduce 
us and all freedom-loving people to the in- 
human status of state slaves. 

To accomplish their un-Christian purposes, 
the Soviet Government is using methods of 
military might, of demoralizing propaganda, 
and of secret undermining of other govern- 
mental systems from within. They have 
been most successful in their pressures where 
governments were weak, where peoples were 
divided, and citizens bowed down with pov- 
erty, which is evidenced by the fact that 
since 1945 the Soviet Union has taken over 
7,500,000 square miles of new territory and 
the control of more than 500,000,000 people. 
It is now trying to extend its empire across 
Asia. 


Soviet expansion has wiped out three na- 
tions—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. It 
has reduced to servitude six nations which 
were independent before 1939-—-Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and, in many respects, Yugoslavia. 
It is now obvious that the Soviet leaders 
have marked China for the same fate. 

Is it not evident to you and every sound- 

American that as each day passes 
this threat is getting nearer and nearer to 
our homes? 

Iam not naturally a pessimist, but I have 


not merely spectators, but leading partici- 
pants. Do we fully realize that the world 
we have known, the world of liberty, of cur 


‘There are too many evidences today, un- 
fortunately, that self-seeking individuals, 
high pressure groups, and ambitious organi- 
zations are stubbornly pursuing their per- 
sonal profit objectives in opposition to the 

welfare. sles, passions, preju- 
dices, partisanships, and 
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In our private lives we have too many 
urwitting individuals nullifying any real 

to con.rol inflation. 

Any continuing demonstrations of such 
supercharged emotional controversies surely 
must give great aid and comfort to the 
Kremlin leaders and «nables them to harden 
the purpose and perseverance of their un- 
willing slave followers, 

Tt is my hope and, indeed my personal be- 
lief, that the great majority of true Ameri- 
cans will dally become increasingly aware of 
this insidous Russian challenge to our 
American spirit; when the Russian authori- 
ties forget’our history, it becomes our obli- 
gation to recall to them some of its pages. 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence closed their monumental appeal to 
the judgment of mankind with this passage: 

“And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Di- 
vine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” That was in 1776. 

Here again, in 1951, we stand in the tra- 
dition of our forefathers. Now again we 
must pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor—not for national independ- 
ence only, but for the independence of all 
the free world, ourselves included. While 
once again American soldiers are dying on 
foreign fields in resistance of the diabolical 
enemy, you and I can do no less. 

The basic problem of your Federal Gov- 
ernment is then to convince the Russian 
leaders that -they-should accept peace and, 
if they should choose war, they will be de- 
feated. 

In support of that basic objective your 
Federal Government must reasonably help 
friendly nations, maintain a. strong American 
military organization, and preserve our na- 
tional financial stability. If each of us will 
accept the personal individual sacrifice that 
these objectives require, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the Russian leaders will 
agree to peace on earth because any other 
course will involve their own destruction. 
Let us then unite in resounding answer to 
the Russian challenge to our American spirit. 

I know the members of the John E. Har- 
kins Post, together with the American Le- 
gion posts in every community in the coun- 
try will prove, once again to be the spear- 
head of the patriotic national spirit we need 
today more vitally than we ever needed it 
before in all our history. With such a spirit 
there is no power on earth that can or ever 
will defeat a united America, 


Censorship: Synonym for Dictatorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


liberty, the power over the press is the 
path to dictatorship. “Censorship of 
news released from Washington in the 
executive 








broadcast. 

When a man gets the use of a blue 
pencil, he is strongly tempted to use it. 
has grown great through the 





Tribute to W. K. Kellogg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 24, 1951 
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Kellogg pioneered has, in the past 50 


neers of 


vertising was with the Canton (Ohio) 
Repository, a daily newspaper still pub- 
lished in Mr. Bow’s home city. 
In 1930, at the depth of the depression, 
Kellogg introduced the 6-hour work- 


Mr. Kellogg to Washington for a con- 
ference on this approach to the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Always a man with a profound sense 
of social responsibility and stewardship 
with respect to the fortune which his 


a civic auditorium, a youth recreational 
center, a regional airport, a bird sanctu- 
ary, and several school buildings in- 
cluding the Ann J. Kellogg school, 


He also made numerous other gifts to 
schools and colleges throughout Mich- 
igan. 

A little more than 20 years ago, Mr. 
Kellogg established the foundation 
which bears his name, to which he 
turned over the bulk of his fortune to be 
used to advance the health, happiness 
and well-being of mankind, especially 
children. 


It is noteworthy that the inspiration 
for both the Ann J. Kellogg school and 
the Kellogg 


White House Conference on Child Wel- 
fare, called by President Hoover. 


Upon American entry into World War 
II, Mr. Kellogg directed the foundation 
to gear its activities to full 
in 
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The W. K. Kellogg Arabian Horse 
Ranch at Pomona, Calif., which Mr. Kel- 
logg established many years ago and 
later turned over to the University of 
California was sold, at his request, to the 
Army for the sum of $1 to be used during 
the war as an Army remount station. 
Mr. Kelloge’s estate at Gull Lake, near 
Battle Creek, was turned over to the 
Army on the same terms and became an 
annex to Percy Jones General Hospital 
used for convalescent purposes. Three 
Kellogg Foundation camps near Battle 
Creek were converted into boot-training 
camps for the United States Coast Guard, 
on the same basis. 

Personally, Mr. Kellogg was an indi- 
vidual of retiring disposition who 
shunned the limelight and abhorred the 
term “philanthropist” as applied to 
himeelf. 

I pay tribute to him as a splendid 
gentleman, a loyal friend and an es- 
teemed fellow townsman. I pay tribute 
to him for his achievements in industry 
and for the high sense of responsibility 


. and foresightedness which prompted his 


creation of the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. 

Most of all, however, I pay tribute to 
W. K. Kellogg as a symbol of the indi- 
vidual courage, initiative, integrity and 
social conscience for which government 
and governmental activity can offer no 
substitute, qualities which are in the 
highest American tradition, and which 
must ever remain a vital force in Amer- 
ican life if this Nation is to remain true 
to its great heritage. 





Relation of Soil Erosion to Coastal 
Waters—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, fourth semi- 
annual seminar, Texas Game, Fish, and 
Oyster Commission’s Marine laboratory, 
Rockport, Tex., March 22, 1951: 

RetaTIon or Sor. Erosion to Coasrat 

WATERS 

I am glad to have this opportunity to take 
part in your seminar. You who are con- 
cerned with the marine sciences and we 
with the science of soil conservation have 
certain common interests. These interests 
are joined across the deltas of silt that are 
constantly creeping out into our coastal 
waters. As soil conservationists, we welcome 
the constructive exploration of the rela- 
tionship between these sciences. 


SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS INTERESTED IN 
SEDIMENTATION 
At the outset, I should like to make clear 
my position in your deliberations: We in 
the Soil Conservation Service have no 
thought of undertaking any extended in- 
vestigations in either the biological or hy- 
drological aspects of the marine sciences. 
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We operate on the land, with the primary 
objective of safeguarding that resource 
against the impoverishing effects of accel- 
erated soil erosion. We have no intention 
of posing as authorities in the marine 
sciences. I can say, however, that soil con- 
servationists are getting acquainted with 
some of the interesting aspects of the rela- 
tion of sedimentation to marine bays, es- 
tuaries, reservoirs, and aquatic life. But 
thus far our explorations have not extended 
much beyond very general observations. We 
are desirous of getting better acquainted 
with your investigations. 

As I wrote Dr. J. L. Baughman, your chief 
marine biologist, about a year ago, we be- 
lieve the influence of siltation on (marine) 
organisms may be of considerable impor- 
tance, inasmuch as environmental conditions 
usually affect all living things in some de- 
gree. My special purpose today is to direct 
your attention specifically to conditions, 
problems, and remedial actions being taken 
through soil and water conservation in the 
watersheds out of which flows the water— 
along with the silt—that feeds your bays 
and estuaries. 

The silting of estuaries is, of course, a 
natural condition that was in progress for 
undeterminable time before there was any 
cultivation of the land. But there’s much 
evidence, both historical and geological, in- 
dicating that the preagricultural rate of 
sedimentation of bays and estuaries was 
very slow in comparison with rates follow- 
ing extensive clearing, burning, plowing, and 
grazing activities. Too many ‘historians and 
engineers, I am afraid, have attributed the 
rapid sedimentation of harbors to uncon- 
trollable forces of nature. They too often 
have failed to notice the rapid changes 
brought about through man’s deforestation 
and agricultural operations. Certainly in 
many instances the rapid sedimentation of 
bays and estuaries is an abnormal condition 
that developed after, or along with, the clear- 
ing, overgrazing, and cultivation of land in 
the contributing watersheds. 


SEDIMENTATION OF HARBORS 


This is nothing new. Sedimentation of 
harbors is as old as history. Sites of a num- 
ber of Biblical cities, which we are told were 
originally seaports, are far inland today. 
Continuous deposition of sediment from 
eroding uplands gradually extended the land 
area and pushed the tidewater from their 
wharves. Ur, of the Chaldees, is said to 
have been a thriving seaport at the head of 
the Persian Gulf about 3000 B. C. Today 
its ruins lie in a desert 150 miles from the 
present shores of the gulf. For centuries, 
the sediment brought down by the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers from the overgrazed high- 
lands of Turkey, Syria, Iran, and Iraq 
pushed the head of tidewater out into 
Persian Gulf; and the shore line today 
reported to be advancing at the rate of 
mile in 30 years.' 

A number of ancient harbors that were 
frequented by the ships of Phoenicia, Car- 
thage, Greece, and Rome are now many miles 
inland from navigable waters. Adria, Italy, 
was a busy seaport in the time of Caesar 
Augustus, but today it is 20 Italian miles 
inland. Sedimentation forced the Romans 
from the harbor at Antium and caused aban. 
donment of the once mt harbor 
of Ostia, built in 43 A. D. at the mouth of 
the Tiber River.* 


* Banks, Edgar J. The Reclamation of An- 
cient Babylonia by Irrigation. Engineering 
News, vol. 69, No. 10, pp. 468-469. March 
1913. 

* Gottschalk, L. C., Sedimentation in a 
Great Harbor. Soil Conservation, July 1944. 

* Saville, Sir Leopold. Presidential Address 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
Engineer (London), vol, 170, No. 4427, pp. 
316-317, November 1940, 


In early time the Tigris and 
the Euphrates flowed into the Persian Gulf 
near Hitt and Samarra, now some 600 miles 
north of the present shore line. 

The Karun River, flowing westward from 
the Persian highlands also contributed its 
silt to the Persian Gulf and built up a bar 
which extended eastward from Basra and 
protected lower Mesopotamia from the in- 
roads of the sea. 

As irrigation agriculture spread to the 
land farther up the rivers, the problems of 
flooding and sedimentation became more 
serious. The powerful communities re- 
sorted to the only means that they knew 
for protecting themselves against floods and 
at the same time preventing accumulation 
of sediment in their canals. This consisted 
of completely shutting off the water from 
certain branches of the rivers by earthen 
dams. While protecting the area farther up- 
stream, the lower delta lands were sub- 
jected to increased sedimentation and higher 
floods.‘ 

Along the Euphrates, the irrigated fields 
lay to the east of the river. Irrigation waters 
were carried to the east and flood waters 
allowed to escape to the west. Babylon was 
protected from floods by two large natural 
depressions, the Habbania and the Abu Dibis. 


- The Hindiya Canal provided additional pro- 


tection by diverting the water to the west 
of Babylon. During the dry season it was 
barricaded by a temporary dam, which was 
constructed and destroyed: yearly, a task 
requiring the labor of 10,000 slaves. 

Near Beled, north of Bagdad, the flood 
waters of the Tigris were turned into a large 
basin with a hard bed of conglomerate un- 
derlying a thin alluvian deposit. The three 
heads of the famous Nahrwan Canal, whose 
construction is commonly attributed to 
Nimrod, led from the upstream side of the 
dam. The dam was maintained for 3,000 
years and was not destroyed until about 600 
or 700 years ago, during the later caliphate 
days. Since itg destruction, the channel of 
the Tigris has shifted to the east, and the 
lands near the head canal, formerly among 
the most fertile of the Tigris Valley, have 
been so badly cut by ravines and gullies that, 
according to Sir William Willcocks,’ their 
restoration today is not financially prac- 
ticable. 


BUILDING LAND WITH RIVER SEDIMENT 


River in Italy, near the Adriatic Sea. Dikes 
were being built on low-lying, unusable por- 
tions of marshland within the alluvial 
plain. Silt-laden waters from the Po were 
directed into these diked areas, w! 

posits of water-borne sediment 

down to build up new land. oo 


SILTING OF HARBORS IN AMERICA 
Here in our own country, almost an infant 
by comparison in the genealogy of nations, 


which afforded excellent harbors.* 
*Bennett, H. H. Soil Conservation. fig. 8, 
1939. 
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This is what happened: Most of the land, 
in Maryland, was planted to tobacco, gen-— 
erally on newly cleared land raving fertile 
woodland topsoil. When such fields were 
worn out or severely impoverished—usually 
after a half dozen years or so planted to 
tobacco, mainly—they were often abandoned 
and a new field cleared. Soil erosion in- 
evitably set in, streams became muddy, and 
the estuaries and bays began to silt up. 
Wi'h this accelerated (man-induced) soil 
erosion, early open-water ports were con- 
vert-d into mud flats, in some instances 
within 50 years. Towns that otherwise 
might have become thriving cities and sea- 
ports thus were destined to die in their in- 
fancy—choked, indirectly, by the very indus- 
try that had promoted their founding. 

Today's port of Baltimore is the head of 
navigation on the Patapsco River, but before 
the first street was laid out in Baltimore 
(founded in 1706) shops from Europe un- 
loaded their cargoes at Elk Ridge Landing, 
7 miles farther upstream than the present 
docks, A hundred years ago, the Patapsco 
was recordcd as being 17 feet deep along 
the left bank just under the Hanover Street 
Bridge in Baltimore." By 1898, it was only 
3\4feet deep in the same place; and, by 1924, 
it was a mere 6 inches in depth. 

Sedimentation in the Baltimore Harbor 
prompted enactment of a law as early as 1753 
providing a fine for throwing earth, sand, or 
dirt on the shore or in any navigable part 
of the harbor below high-water mark; and 
the first dredging of record in the harbor 
was in 1783. During the past 100 years the 
Federal Government, which began dredging 
in Baltimore Harbor in 1936, alone has re- 
moved more than 111,000,000 cubic yards of 
silt from the harbor at a cost of nearly $17,- 
000,000. And in the entire Chesapeake Bay 
area, the Government has spent in the past 
century more than $56,000,000 for dredging; 
yet much still remains to be done.’ 

It is estimated that a million dollars’ worth 
of topsoil from farms in the Brandywine 
watershed in Chester County, Pa., and New 
Castle County, Del., is carried into the chan- 
nel of the marine terminal at Wilmington, 
Del., annually, filling it at the rate of 12 
inches a month. Each year the Govern- 
ment pumps out 500,000 cubic yards of silt 
at a cost of $300,000.° 

if I have seemed to belabor these examples, 
somewhat, it is because I believe it is most 
important for us first to visualize the tre- 
mendous extent of this silt-producing ero- 
sion and the comparative rapidity with 
which it can proceed. I could list long col- 
umns of siltation figures, including the 
measured silt loads carried by your own ma- 
jor Texas rivers, like the Trinity, the Colo- 
rado, the Nueces, the Rio Grande, the Brazos, 
and others. But you probably are quite fa- 
miliar with these facts, and with the sedi- 
ment accumulations building up in your 
bays and estuaries as a result. 

We have looked at some of the outright 


problem of siltation. 

evident that there are various other 
effects, too, including the harm do 
marine life and inland fish and game, 
navigable waterways, to municipal and 
water supplies, to recreational areas, 
most important, to heavy costs of produc- 
ing silt through the land-impoverishing ef- 
fects of soil erosion. 


* Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart, 1945. 
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life in the bay area, 
The decline in oyster production has in no 
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downhill by water erosion. Of this amount, 
roughly toms are deposited on 
lower slopes, over alluvial plains, and in reser- 
voirs, ditches, canals, and fresh-water har- 
bors. About 1,000,000,000 tons a year are car- 
ried on down to tidewater. Part of this silt is 
deposited as sediment in our harbors and 
navigable channels, where it must be re- 
moved by dredging in order to maintain 
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by our reservoirs, bays, and estuaries, is 
one which should begin where the rains fall 
and runoff starts, and end only when the 
runoff reaches the sea. A main objective 
of all the conservation work which the Soil 
Conservation Service does is to retard the 

of water from areas. In 
other words, the purpose is to put as much 
of the runoff as possible into the reservoir 
of the soil. Probably more than 75 percent 
of the Nation’s total watershed flood damage 
occurs in the upstream tributary watersheds, 
along the little headwaters streams. 


Relation of Soil Erosion to Coastal 
Waters—Part Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
at fourth semiannual seminar, Texas 
Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission’s 
marine laboratory, Rockport, Tex., 
March 2, 1951: 


And while thus retarding runoff, the rate 
of silt production by erosion is reduced. In 
our normal conservation work, the objective 
is always to keep agricultural land perma- 
nently productive while in use. In flood- 
cor trol operations, more emphasis is put on 
the task of slowing down runoff. So, in the 
complete watershed program the*principal 
effort is devoted to measures that help to 
store water in the soil and slow down run- 
off. The two types of control are compie- 
mentary in effect, at least in some degree: 
generally speaking, slowing down of runoff 
reduces the rate of erosion, while the meas- 
ures applied to the land for erosion control 
result in increased infiltration of rainfall, 
thereby reducing the runoff. Both actions 
are beneficial to the land, reduce production 
of silt, and lessen flood hazards. 

The flow and quality of water in surface 
streams are influenced materially by the 
way we use and manage out land resources; 
but in a great many instances individual 
landowners and water users have little or no 
control over the activities involved with 
stream flow and hence are unable to deal 
with them alone. As a result, local agencies 
and groups like your own and the soil con- 
servation districts are concerning themselves 
more and more with water-control problems. 

The Soil Conservation Service in fulfilling 
its authorized responsibilities is committed 
to doing everything possible within its re- 
sources to provide technical assistance 
needed in dealing with the erosion probiem, 
siltation, floods, and water wastage. Thus 
the water-conservation activities of the 
service are continuously geared to the needs 
of the land and water users and are coordi- 
nated with the activities of ther agencies 
concerned with land and water. To this end, 
we define water conservation—which always 
has been part and parcel of soil conserva- 
tion in our service planning, operations, and 
research—this way: 

‘WATER CONSERVATION ‘ 


Water conservation is the physical control 
protection, management, and prudent use of 
water in such a way as to maintain crop, 
grazing, and forest lands, vegetal cover, and 
wildlife for maximum sustained berrefits to 
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the people, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and other segments of the national economy. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO LAKE WACO 
If erosion in a watershed can be reduced, 
reservoirs, harbors, 


acreages. 

silting of Lake Waco can be expected from 
the conservation land treatment being ex- 
tended steadily over the wa 

Similar examples are to be found all over 
the country. For example, 
treatment in the 14-square mile watershed 
above Lake near 


propagation of aquatic life. 
SOIL CONSERVATION ONLY WAY TO CONTROL SILT 


The only way, moreover, in which water 
pollution from silt, with the attendant prob- 
lems of sedimentation, can be controlled or 
reduced effectively is by the adoption of soil- 

practices applied in 


managemen 
other specific land-management 
which have proved to be sticcessful in the 
control of soil erosion and water runoff must 
be applied to the land by those who use the 
land. 

It is not enough to treat just part of a 
farm, or part of a watershed, or part of any 
other area of land. 


7 
| 





1Noll, John J., Roehl, John W., and Ben- 
nett, Jackson. Effects of Soil Conservation 


drainage or irrigation projects. That is ex- 
actly what is being done by farmers in their 
soil-conservation with which 


of modern conservation. 
PUBLIC BENEFITS $ 

Ordinary soil- and water-conservation 
measures are for the protection and im- 
provement of the land on which they are 
applied, and consequently the principal ben- 
efit is received by the owner or operator of 
the farm on which such work is done, 
Therefore, it is only proper that the farmer 
should bear the principal cost. On the other 
hand, the special measures and structures 
used in flood control are designed to benefit 
downstream bottomlands and to keep sedi- 


ment out of stream channels, reservoirs, 
bays, etc. Because these are public bene- 
fits, the public—through community groups, 
or county, State, and Federal Government— 
should bear its proportionate part of the 
costs, so long as they are justified by the 
benefits to be expected. 


largest 1 of the 11—in which 


grass, building ditches and farm 
ponds, of a small upstream res- 
ervoir for retarding and reducing 
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COOPERATION OF LOCAL INTERESTS 
A most important factor in this water- 


the Soil Conservation Service and we have 
completed a survey on the Little River branch 
of the Brazos. Surveys have been made on 
the Bosque and are under way on the re- 
maining part of the Brazos. Other flood- 
control surveys in 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

It should be understood, however, that the 
soil and water conservation work which con- 
cerns you and every other segment of so- 
ciety in Texas and in the Nation is not con- 
fined to this flood-control type of operations. 
It is progressing at a constantly accelerated 
rate ut the State and the whole 
country in the farmer-organized 


s 
= 
& 
3 
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District organization, of courre, is not 
enough by itself. It is the soil and water 
conservation work that actually gets done on 
the land that counts. To January 1, de- 
tailed conservation surveys had been made 
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The Thirty-eighth Parallel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 


“What is the thirty-eighth parallel all 
about?” asked many youths and students 


At the end of World War IT it was decided 
that Japanese troops north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel would surrender to Soviet 
forces and those south of that line would 
surrender to United States forces. That 
was all. 

There was nothing in any records anywhere 
to indicate that Korea was to be divided into 
two parts. 

In 1943, at the Cairo Conference, ana again 
in the summer of 1945, at the Potsdam meet- 
ing, it was quite definitely agreed that, in due 


; agreed were 
China, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 

Yet almost immediately after Japanese 
troops surrendered in Korea the Soviet mili- 
tary command arbitrarily decided that the 
thirty-eighth parallel was a permanent line 
separating two military zones. 

The United States military command in 
southern Korea tried repeatedly to negotiate 
arrangements, all aimed at establishing the 
unity of the country, but could get nothing 
but a deaf ear from the Soviet military. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERN MENT 


This is the way matters stood until Decem- 
ber 1945. Then at a foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing in Moscow the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States agreed 
that a provisional Korean democratic govern- 
ment should be set up for all of Korea. To 
this end it was decided that the Soviet and 
United States military commands in Korea 


-eighth parallel; the supervision 

of free elections in the southern zone; the 
of the Republic of Korea with 

seats reserved for 100 representatives from 


toward erasing 
artificial line and uniting the country. 
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But this U. N. commission could make little 
headway. Its representatives were not even 
allowed to cross the thirty-eighth parallel, 
north of which there had been established a 
regime called the Democratic Peoples’ Re- 
public of Korea—a government formed by a 
mere transfer of power from Soviet 

tion authorities. Elections—if 


1950, when the Security Council met at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon with those fateful 
messages before it. 


of such forces had long “been blocked by So- 
viet intransigence. Now the need for swift 
action was imperative to prevent the Repub- 
lic of Korea from being overrun by the ag- 
gressive troops from the north. 
REDS OBJECL =~ 

The Soviet Union, however, bluntly called 
the U. N. action on Korea illegal on two 
counts: One, the Soviet Union’s absence 
when the vote was taken constituted a veto. 
Two, China’s delegate had no legal right to 
vote, since he did not represent the Com- 
munist government which, the U. S. 8, R. 
delegate claimed, was the legal government 
of China. 

The Soviet position was utterly false and 
was for propaganda purposes only. 

CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDING 

From then on U. N. forces continued suc- 
cessfully to destroy the fighting power of the 
North Korean forces, and during the closing 
day of October 1950 there was every indica- 
tion that soon peace would return to the 
30,000,000 people of Korea, and, with this 
peace, a danger to world security would have 
been wiped out. 

This hope diminished in November, how- 
ever, when Communist China—a fresh enemy 


By fighting a limited war in Korea, aggres- 
sion has failed thus far, and a general war 
has been prevented to date. 

The ability of the free world to resist Com- 
munist aggression has been greatly improved. 

The conflict has unmasked the Soviet’s 
phony world-wide “peace” offensive; has ex- 


aggression; has aroused the free 
peoples to the necessity of their 
strength for defense and may thus have saved 
civilization. 


Lr ———— 


Mao Tse-tung’s Bloody Regime in Red 
China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the first of a 
series of articles which appeared in 
June in the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times, This series of seven articles 
presents a vivid picture of one of his- 
tory’s cruelest regimes—that of Mao Tse- 
tung’s- Communist China. 

Even if no more blood is shed in the 


‘recorded as the bloodiest in the history of 


man. The murders and purges of Com- 
munist Russia are being repeated in 
saddening similarity in Communist 
China , 


I include herewith the first of the se- 
ries of articles by Everett S. Allen which 
appeared in the Standard-Times of June 
26, 1951. 

I will include the rest of these articles 
in subsequent issues of the CoNncREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mao Recime CaLLep ONE or History's 


(By Everett S. Allen) 
Death impending electrifies a mob. 
Seventy thousand persons watched bright- 
eyed and tense as the firing squad raised its 


guns. > 
More than 300,000 unable to attend the 


with the crowd chanting, “Kill her! Kill 
her!” 
She was executed by a Chinese Communist 
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munist misrule, man-made famine and the 
campaign in Korea, according to the Free 
China Anti-Atrocity 

Twelve million have died of hunger, 600,- 
000 have been killed in Korea fighting and 
2,260,000 Nationalists have been put to death. 

The Chinese Communists have reverted 
to purge and terror as weapons to 
themselves in power. Even according to offi- 
cial Peiping (Communist) reports, the agra- 
rian r.formers have massacred thousands 
in a nationwide purge; the real number of 
victims undoubtedly runs into hundreds of 
thousands. 


FOLLOWS BOLSHEVIST COURSE 

The Chinese revolution—which was more 
apathy than revolt—is following the course 
of many internal social revolutions, par- 
ticularly that of the Bolshevists in Russia. 

eee such monstrous symbols as the 

trial, in which a mob, under compul- 
nig ao Fae fanaticism, a the death 
demand in proper response grim litan 
of the party official. . 

Natural revulsion of the people forces the 
Communist regime to perform much of its 
slaughter secretly; public trials keep waver- 
ing opinion in line. More naive elements 
in the west view this growing wave of ter- 
rorism as an indication of the opposition 
which the Communists are facing, and de- 
rive great hopes therefrom. 

It would be a grave error to view this purge 
as a sign of Communist weakness. In 
Russia, the OGPU and their successors still 
employ terror to wipe out even suspected op- 
position and to cow the population into ab- 
ject subservience. The China purge first was 
directed against spies, saboteurs, bandits 
and counterrevolutionaries. Now, it has 
spread to include landlords, merchants, stu- 
dents and the clergy. 

Like all purges, it will ultimately lose all 
boundaries; like all terror, it will be hard to 
stop. 

Death is a way of life to the Chinese Com- 
munists. In 1939 they pushed women and 
children ahead of their Manchurian troops, 
hoping the Nationalists, in the name of hu- 

manitarianism, would not fire until too late. 
Today, in Korea, they are pushing “human 
sea waves” of Chinese farm boys ahead of 
their own trained army units, buffers to ab- 
sorb the thitial shock of combat. 

Months ago, the Central People’s Govern- 


liquidate one out of every four persons of its 
450,000,000 ee eee ner 
Mao Tse-vung-Stalin pact signed in 

See aka an 1950. Reason for this ehepealy 


i 












area of the People’s Liberation Army 
announced that from January through No- 
vember 1950, a total of 376,700 bandits had 
been accounted for, of whom 38,000 were 
either killed or wounded. 
| Im April the Free China Anti-Atrocity 
. League gave the following breakdown of fig- 
, ures by Provinces of persons put to death 
, by the Communists up to the end of Janu- 
uary. These do not include any Korean 
casualties: 


: 
: 
? 


50,000; 30,000; Kweichow, 30,000; 
Shensi, 30,000; Tsinghai, 10,000; Jehol, 20,- 
000: 


TEN THOUSAND EXECUTED 
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South Anhwei had sentenced to death and 
executed 58 counterrevolutionaries. 


Like baseball in America, mass murder— 
and official compulsion, is drawing crowds. 
In Sian, 80,000 attended the trial and execu- 
tion of “several” counterrevolutionaries; 
the Communists also said another 10,000 
listened to the broadcast of the event. Com- 
munists in Mukden reported on May 12 that 
30,000 attended an accusation meeting, 
which was recorded and broadcast to an ad- 
ditional 822,000 persoris. During the meet- 
ing, the head of the Mukden Public Security 
Bureau reported to the people on the crimes 
of counterrevolutionaries and exhorted the 
people to expose them. 

Twelve “bandit agents” were paraded be- 
fore the audience and accused and a “batch 
of counterrevolutionary elements” was exe- 
cuted. 

Other citizens deemed undesirable are sen- 
tenced to hard labor. On June 12, Taipei re- 
ported 300,000 men concentrated at points 
along the Peiping-Hankow and Tientsin- 
Pukow railways for dispatch to the labor 
camps in Siberia. The men were mostly 
family members, relatives, and friends of 
persons killed by the Communists in their 
purge of “dissidents,” “counterrevolution- 
aries,” and “landlord tyrants.” 

This was the second such group to be con- 
demned by the Communists to hard labor in 
Siberia in recent months. An earlier group 
numbered 1,500,000 persons, Taipei said. 

Accentuated by propagandists and party 
agents, heightened by betrayals and fanati- 
cism, the terrible paralysis of fear spreads. 





* The Real Crime: Bad Judgment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 8, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 





The Senate should not consent to Presi- 
dent Truman’s appointment of Dr. Philip 
C. Jessup to the United States delegation to 
the United Nations. 

The ground for rejection has nothing to do 
with Senator McCarruy’s charge that Dr. 
Jessup has an affinity for Communist 
causes. 
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on July 18, 1949, the key paragraph of which 
follows: 

“You will please take as your assumption 
that it is a fundamental decision of Ameri- 
can policy that the United States does not 
intend {> permit further extension of Com- 
munist domination on the continent of Asia 
or in the southeast Asia area.” 

With that assumption Jessup faithfully 
and industrially identified himself. 
What steps did he and Acheson then take 

to check Communist expansion in Asia? 

At the very time Acheson issued this direc- 
tive, Jessup was putting together the white 
paper on China, a masterpiece of deception, 
which wrote off the Chinese Nationalists and 
invited the Chinese Communists to come 
and get it. 

Consider this sequence of events: 

December 10, 1949: Chiang Kai-shek quit 
the mainland, arrived in Formosa and estab- 
lished his regime there. 

December 22, 1949: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended that Formosa be kept 
from the Communists. 

December 23, 1949: The State Department 
sent a secret instruction to our diplomatic 
missions abroad to minimize the possible fall 
of Formosa and to emphasize that this 
island “has no special military significance.” 

December 29, 1949: At a meeting of the 
National Security Council, General Bradley, 
for the JCS, argued for a military mission 
to Formosa. Acheson vetoed the idea and 
Truman sided with Acheson. 

January 5, 1950: At his press conference 
President Truman declared that the United 
States “will not pursue a course which will 
lead to involvement in the civil conflict in 
China * * * will not provide military 
aid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa.” 

January 12, 1950: Acheson made his fa- 
mous speech before the National Press Club 
excluding both Formosa and Korea from our 
defensive perimeter and thus gave notice 
that the Communists could have them. 

June 24, 1950: The Communists attacked 
in Korea. 

The dust which Secretary Acheson said he 
was “waiting to settle in China” was the 
screen behind which Moscow was preparing 
a war that has already cost us more than 
13,000 dead and 60,000 wounded and the end 
of which is not in sight. 

Yet President Truman now proposes to 
make Dr. Jessup, whose judgment in far- 
eastern policy has proved so tragically wrong, 
@ spokesman for the United States in the 
bear pit of the United Nations. 

We pass over Jessup’s appearance as a 
character witness for Alger Hiss at both trials 
of that convicted traitor. 

The question of his fitness to decide policy 
for the United States in a field of which he 
has only textbook knowledge has unfortu- 
nately been confused by Senator McCarTryr’s 
unproved charge of Communist sympathies. 

A vote on confirm Jessup’s nomination can 
now be represented as a vote against 
“McCarthyism.” 

Just as easily a vote to reject Jessup could 
be interpreted as a lack-of-confidence vote 
in Acheson, who him. As Acheson 
and McCarthy are about equally disliked in 
Congress, the issue is complicated. 

The Senate and its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee should try to put out of mind all of 
these muddying irrelevancies. 

The times are too perilous to pick men to 
uphold our interests abroad because they are 
for Acheson or McCarthy or against them. 

The sole test should be fitness. 

When his record to date is examined Am- 
bassador Jessup fails in our opinion to meet 
that test. 

The Senate should give President Truman 
an opportunity to select another representa- 
tive of the United States in the United Na- 
tions whose judgment has not proved so 
consistently damaging to our national 
security. 
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going through the turbines. The water thus 


Bingham Formula for Solving Transit 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARK. 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Transportation of the City of New York, 
recently has made public a formula for 
solving some of the vexing transit prob- 
lems which confront cities throughout 
the country. I commend the Bingham 
formula to your attention. 

In recent years public transportation 
in many cities has found itself caught 


Mr: President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement of the Bingham 
formula as presented by Col. S. H. Bing- 
ham on Jily 16 in an address to a joint 
meeting of the metropolitan traffic and 
transit committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and the Los An- 
geles Transportation Club, Inc., be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We must look for a new type of organiza- 
tion of transit that will provide this public 
service. The community must then take a 
much more active role in the provision of this 
essential service—even to the point of be- 
coming a partner in the enterprise and con- 
trolling its operations. 

I have given this long and detailed study. 
As a result, I have evolved a formula which 
I am confident is applicable in broad outline 
to most cities which may have to enter the 
bus transit business. Local conditions will, 
of course, require modifications in details 
of this formula. This is the first time I have 
discussed my formula in public. It calls first 
for a new type of government business entity. 

This is a new kind of public transit cor- 
poration which, for want of a title, could 
be termed “City Transit Corp.” It would 
combine the best features of private and 
municipal enterprise. It would retain the 
efficiency of operation known in the best 
competitive industry and the financial and 
other advantages of community operation. 

This corporation would acquire the facili- 
ties and equipment of the existing private 
transit company or companies in its city 
through an exchange of revenue bonds for 
the physical assets and property. I shall 
go into this in greater detail later, but I 
should like to point out here that in this 
way the private transit line is acquired with 
no outlay of municipal funds and with no 
strain on municipal borrowing power. It is 
paid for out of earnings. 

One of thé principal benefits under my 
formula would be freedom of the public cor- 
poration from burdensome State and Fed-. 
era] taxes which have been a large factor in 
the financial problem of the private com- 
panies. Without additional fare increases or 
use of funds from other sources, I believe 
‘that essential service can be made readily 
available under public ownership in most 
cities and attractive enough to aid in the 
reduction of traffic problems. In cities 
where more than one local transit company 
operates, acquisition by the public transit 


tion of all mass transit facilities to give the 
public the best possible service. 
Now let us look to the method of acqui- 
sition. 
I believe a city should acquire privately 
transit 
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I believe it would be necessary to adopt 
this procedure because few cities these days 
have free borrowing power sufficient for the 
acquisition of a transit system. With tax 
exemption on the transit property and a 20- 
year amortization period for the bonds, I 
believe that transit operation could produce 
sufficient revenue at a reasonable fare. One 
of the critical problems, of course, is man- 
agement. 


It is essential that management be busi- 
ness-like. Therefore, my formula proposes 
@ corporate form rather than merely estab- 
lishing another city department. 

The day-to-day operations and manage- 
ment control under my formula would re- 
main in the hands of present management 
of the private companies—provided, of 
eourse, that the balance sheet and operating 
statement. of existing management show it 
to be successful and alert to its responsibil- 
ivies. 

The management would be given authority 
to run the property in the most efficient 
manner possible, but complete regulatory 
control would be vested in the city. This 
would divorce transit operation from the 
Ted tape of government and civil service. 
It would be run as are the most progressive 
private en 

To sum up, I think that in this type of 
public transit corporation we get the best 
features of both private and public owner- 
ship. We reduce the fare burden on the 
rider so that transit patronage is encouraged, 
ani t-affic congestion relieved. 

Following this pattern we can have a well 
run, efficiently managed transit system. The 
rider has a stake in the enterprise. Man- 
agement has the economic responsibilities of 
meeting operating expenses from the rev- 
enue derived from a low fare, and is given 
the authority and freedom from red tape to 
make such a result possible. 

What I have tried to do today is point out 
to you that an essential public utility, mass 
transit, is in a period of severe economic 
stress. The powerful social and economic 
pressures on this industry are forcing it into 
a position where it may not be able to do its 
job under the usual pattern of private enter- 
prise in this country. We must therefore 
devise a new pattern, using the best elements 
of both private and community enterprise to 
assure the continuity of this essential 
service. 

I have suggested such a pattern, a public 
transportation corporation, in broad outline. 
Each community will, of course, have to work 
out the details to meet its own needs and 
circumstances. 

Inherent in this formula, no matter how it 
is worked out in any city, are seven benefits 
which I have indicated and which I should 
like now merely to recapitulate. They are: 

1. The municipality would ultimately be- 
come owner of the transit system which 
serves it. 

2. It would acquire this system at no cost 
to the farepayer or taxpayer. 

8. It would acquire this system with no 
outlay of its own general funds. 

4. It would acquire this system without 
affect on its debt limit and without diminish- 
ing its borrowing power for other capital 
iinprovements. 

5. It would have a coordinated transit sys- 
tem operating solely for the community's 
benefit. 

6. The municipally-owned public transit 


7. The city would have assurance of con- 
tinuity of this essential service. 
This is, of course, no complete cure for all 
ills of public tion and traffic 
our cities. But it is a fair statement of 
problem and a sound approach to solving 
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I had hoped to place the full text of 
last Saturday’s transcript in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, but since that would 
exceect’ the ncrmal two-page ReEcorp 
limit, I have had to make certain neces- 
sary cuts in the transcript. I am reluc- 
tant to do so, but I think that General 
Hershey and the young people involved 
will forgive me. 

I have concentrated on retaining those 
sections containing General Hershey’s 
replies on the subject of the draft, with 
which he is most thoroughly familiar. 
As a matter of fact, General Hershey 
was very careful to point out that many 
folks have opinions about a lot of things 
in which they, comparatively speaking, 
are not expert. So he very carefully 
drew the line when questions arose on 
which he did not feel himself to be par- 
ticularly well versed to give an authori- 


. Many men in public life could 
benefit by using that type of careful 
approach, in which the individual does 
not presume that he knows everything 
about . LThope that the young 


opinion. 

I recall that Will Rogers once stated 
in his inimitable. humble way, in effect: 
“It ain’t the things that people don’t 
know in this world which cause so much 


trouble; it’s the things that people think 
they do know but which just ain’t so.’ 
. Fortunately, we have in Lewis B. Her. 
shey a man who is careful not to exceed 


Mr. Crive R. Dyson. I want to know, is 
in 


The youngsters in our studio tonight, who 
were brought here under the auspices of the 
American Legion, want to question the gen- 
eral about his recent trip to Europe and the 
prospects for the draft. 

But first here is a little background infor- 
mation about our guest. General Hershey 
was born in Indiana. He is a soldier but 
not a “brass hat,” for he came up through 
the ranks. He has served as a rural school 
superintendent, a job he quit to join a Na- 
tional Guard unit at the Mexican border. In 
France, after World War I, he helped arrange 
for the return home of American troops. He 
is the father of selective service, as well as 
the father of four children. His hobby is 
psychology. He has a huge library and says 
he likes to know what makes people tick. 

And now, General, our youngsters want to 
know what makes you tick. 

General Hersney. Well, if it wouldn’t be 
presumptuous, I would like to say, Corporal, 
I think the problem tonight is not what 
makes people tick, but, after I look over this 
group of youngsters, I am wondering whether 
I am going to tick or not; and when we find 
that one out, then, they can go into what 


General Hersneyr. Let’s go. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN. General Hershey, my name 
is Pred Llewellyn, and I would like to know 
how universal military training would af- 
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. General Hersuey. Yes. I have been since 
908. 

Question. Do you think we can avoid do- 
ing the same thing that happened to Ger- 
many before World War I? 

Gerferal Hersey. Well, I think we are 
jumping a little fast there. Just because 
people live in a white house, and the white 
house burns up, is no sign that everybody 
else who lives in a white house is going to 
be burned out. I think the people deter- 
mine whether they are going to get into 
militarism, if that is what you are worry- 
ing about. It is a question of mind and a 
question of the way people approach things. 
The Swiss have been over there for a great 
many centuries, and one of the things that 
impressed me on this last trip was that the 
one place that you are conscious people are 
going to survive is in Switzerland; and cer- 
tainly they haven't damaged democracy 
much in Switzerland because there they 
don’t let the central government do any- 
thing. 

Mr. Granik. Go ahead, young lady. 

Miss MANDELL. I am Marian Mandell, and 
I want to know, is it desirable and demo- 
cratic for the Government to defer college 
students with high I. Q.’s? 

General HersHey. Well, you kind of put me 
on the spot a little on two or three things, 
because, in the first place, I am not so sure 
what a thing is that is democratic, and I 
am not so sure that I know what you mean 
when you say “Is it democratic?” Now, is 
it democratic to send a boy 19 or 20 or 21 
or 22 or 23 to fight and leave a 60-year old not 
to fight? I don’t know the answer to it, but 
the reason you send the youngster is be- 
cause he can do something while the 60-year 
old can’t. Now, if we are going to send any 
one to college, we had probably better send 
some one who can get along in college. That 
is one of the basic reasons why you pick out 
the high I. Q.’er to go to college, the assump- 
tion being that he can do something. 

Miss MANDELL. Don’t you think there will 
be antagonism on the part of the people who 
are not so bright and who have to go into 
the military toward those who are brighter 
and who get to go to college? 

General Hersueyr. I think you are saying 
that we should lose the psychology that you 
should never have a competition because 
somebody has to lose. But if we lose that 
philosophy, there will be no football games 
and there will be not because some- 
body might be frustrated because they didn’t 
win. 


Mr. Grantx. Do you have a question back 
there? 

Mr. SHaw. My name is Russell Shaw. I 
want to know whether you think A. B. col- 
lege students should be deferred as well as 
technical students? 

General Hersner. Well, yes. You have 
rather hit me in a weak place. 

Mr. Gaantx. He knows one of your weak 


General Hersney. When I was in college, I 
was an A. B. rather than a so-called techni- 
cian. I do hav2 one Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. But we have to have people in this 
world besides scientists. One of the things 
We are very low on is people who know some- 
thing about human relations. Most of our 
troubles are because of human relationships, 
not because of the relationships of matter. I 
don’t know whether this bill A. B.’er is 
going to do something about it sooner than 
the fellow with a degree in engineering. 

Mr. Dyson. My name is Clive Dyson. I want 
to know whether the President is justified 
in accusing newspaper officials for printing 
and releasing information that has already 
been given to the press by the Pentagon. 

General Hersuer. Well, I can say that if 
I had been back from Germany longer I 
wouldn't be able to answer that; but, for- 
tunately, I just got back yesterday, and I 

ten myself into it. There 
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Mr, Grantx. Thank you very much. 
General, I know this give and take ques- 
tioning could go on for hours, but now our 
time is up. Next week, our representative 
of teen-agers will ask their questions 
of tor Biamr Moopy, a Democrat, of 
Michigan, who has been active in the con- 
gressional battles over taxes and economic 
controls. This is Theodore Granik inviting 
you to be with us again next week at our 

unrehearsed American Youth Forum. 


Statement by the President Regarding 
Order for the Handling of Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 7 ask 


the security of Gov- 
ernment information and the transcript 
of the discussion which followed that 
statement at his press conference on 
October 4. The statement and tran- 


Heth 


1 


[At this point he looked up from the text 

and said that right here he wished to stop 
and say that the Central Intelligence Agency 
had reported to him that Yale University had 
made a survey and that survey found—it had 
no connection with the Government—that 
95 percent of all our information was pub- 
lic property.] 
I issued this order with great reluctance, 
and only when I was convinced after lengthy 
consideration that it was necessary to pro- 
tect the United States against its potential 
enemies. I think my record in defending 
civil liberties in this country demonstrates 
that I have no desire to suppress freedom of 
speech or freedom of the press. 

I would like for the public to understand 
what this order undertakes to do and why it 
Was necessary to issue it. 

In its simplest terms, the problem is what 
we should do to keep military and related 
secrets from falling into the hands of ene- 
mies of the United States. 

I do not believe that anyone could se- 
riously contend that military secrets should 
be published in the newspapers or that any- 
one has a right or duty to see that military 
secrets are made public. I believe that 
everyone, including Members of Congress 
and newspaper editors, should think twice 
before advocating a theory that would lead to 
that result. 

Whether it be treason or not, it does the 
United States just as much harm for mili- 
tary secrets to be made known to potential 
enemies through open publication, as it does 
for military secrets to be given to an enemy 
through the clandestine operations of spies. 

[Here he said that there wasn't any differ- 
ence at all.] 

On the other hand, I do not believe that 

of military secrets should be made 
a cloak or cover for withholding from the 
people information about their Government 
which should be made known to them. I be- 
lieve that everyone, including Government 
officials, should try to prevent this from hap- 
pening. 

It is easy to agree on these two objectives,. 
but it was difficult to establish the means for 
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same kind of precautions to protect this 
information. 

It would not make any sense to have a 
paper containing military secrets carefully 
locked up in a safe in the Pentagon, with 
a copy of the same paper left lying around 
on the desk of a lawyer in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Now, the purpose of this Executive order 
is to provide a common-sense answer to these 
problems. It is to provide that information 
affecting the national security shall con- 
tinue to be protected when it gets out of the 
hands of the military departments and into 
the hands of other agencies. 

The purpose is to provide that these other 
agencies shall provide the same kind of pro- 
tection that is provided in the military 
departments. 


An important purpose 

Another purpose of the order—and it is a 
most important purpose—is to provide that 
information shall not be classified and with- 
held from the public on the ground that it 
affects the national security, unless it is in 
fact actually necessary to protect such infor- 
mation in the interests of national security. 

In other words, one of the purposes of 
this executive order is to correct abuses 
which may have grown up by use of over- 
classification of information in the name of 
national security. 

I tauink this Executive order represents a 
reasonable approach to a very difficult prob- 
lem. I think it will work in the public in- 
terest and I expect to watch it closely to 
see that it is not used as an excuse for with- 
holding information to which the public is 
legitimately entitled. 

It may well be that experience under the 
order will indicate that it should be changed. 
In that case, I will be glad to change it— 
and I will be glad to give consideration to 
reasonable suggestions for changes that are 
advanced in good faith. 

* would like to suggest to those who are 
seriously and honestly concerned about this 
matter that they consider it objectively and 
with the interest of the United States up- 
permost in their minds. I would like to sug- 
gest that they consider how we can best ac- 
complish objectives which all of us should 
be able to agree upon. 

I do not’ believe that the best solution 
can be reached by adopting an approach 
based on the theory that everyone has a 
right to know our military secrets and re- 
lated information affecting the national se- 
curity. 

{After ending the reading of his statement, 
Mr. Truman said that now he was going to 
hand reporters this in mimeographed form 
and he hoped every one would take a good 
look at it, that they would give it to their 
editors and publishers and remember that 
95 percent of our secret information had 
been revealed by newspapers and slick mag- 
azines, and that is what he was trying to 
stop.] ' 


Discussion Wirn REPorTErs 


Answer. The President said yes, the most 
outstanding was the publication in 
Fortune magazine of all the locations and 
maps of our atomic energy plants, and then 
in this very town, in every town in the coun- 
try, were published air maps of Washington, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and other of our great cities, and with ar- 
rows pointing to the key points in those 
towns. 

Question. I think that information was 
given out by the military department. 

Answer. Mr. Truman said he did not care 
who had given it out, and that the pub- 
lishers had no business to use it if they 
had the welfare of the United States at heart. 

Question. I don’t know whether it was the 
military or the atomic energy department. 
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Answer (breaking in). Mr. Truman said 


they had exploded tt, of course, they did. 


‘WASHINGTON AIR MAPS 
Question. This is just a technical question, 


what maps have we been referring to? 


Mr. Truman 


Just a short time ago. 


wer 


Question. Then why would that hur@ our 
national defense? 


INSTANCE OF OVER-ZEAL 
Question. Along the lines of your effort to: 


Answer. Because we have got to find out 


Answer. Mr. Truman said air 


maps of the nat they are doing, the President said. 


Are you referring to any one in 


United States. 
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military and security 


— 


as 


disclosure of our 


tama” Mr. Truman said that was exactly 


Question. You mean 
means of detection? 
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town talks ‘oo much? 

Answer. The President wouldn't say that. 

Question. In your reading of the written 
statement you said that 95 percent of the 
information had been made public. 

Answer. Of our secret information, the 
President corrected. 

Question. Mr. President, what will happen 
to a reporter that prints something the 
Government doesn't want printed? 

Answer. Nothing, came the answer. They 
printed things that caused our men to be 
shot in the back and nothing was done to 
them right during the war. 

Question. Do the security rules apply to 
what is telecast just the same as published? 

Answer. The President said this was cer- 
tainly so. He had heard a lot of broad- 
casters talk about visits vhey had had to 
Korea and reveal what our strategy was going 
to be, and you can't fight battles on that 


(Mr. Short stepped to the President’s side 
and spoke to him.) 

Answer. The President explained that Mr. 
Short wanted him to make it perfectly clear 
that his Executive order referred to Govern- 
ment workers. But his comments applied to 
everybody who gave away State secrets. 

Question. As I remember, the release about 
the Matadors ‘vas given out by the Pentagon 
and the question was asked at the White 
House later: Was that one of the secret 
ee ee ee ee ee 

Answer. Mr. Truman did not know what 


been given out at the Pentagon. 
Answer. That is your opinion and you are 
entitled to it; the President observed. 
Qutestion. Are you asking publishers to im- 
voluntary censorship? © : 
Answer. No, Mr. Truman was 


and slick magazines and that’s what I am 
trying to stop? ; 
Answer. Permission 


1, Every uding 
publishers—has a duty to protect our coun- 


2. Citizens who receive military informa- 
tion for publication from responsible officials 
qualified to judge the relationship of such 
information to the national security may 
rightfully assume that it is safe to publish 
the information. 

3. Citizens who receive military informa- 
tion from sources not having the necessary 

bilities and qualifications to evaluate 
such information should, as loyal Americans, 
exercise the most careful judgment in de- 
termining the safety of publishing such in- 
formation. 

4. The recent Executive order on classified 
information does not in any way alter the 
right of citizens to publish anything. 


Broome County Must Be the Sphere of 
Influence in Any New Congressional 
District 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 1, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the avowed determination of 
State Republican Chairman Pfeiffer to 
throw the weight of his position behind 
political axmen who want to abclish the 
congressional district I represent is the 
greatest set-back the Republican Party 
could possibly receive in the face of its 
long-awaited chance to regain national 


supremacy. 

Up-State New York can be made into 
several more safe Republican districts 
instead of subtracting from the present 


In 
ways been identified. The race will be 
too close, and dissensions in the ranks 
just will not win an election. 

The proposal to eliminate my district, 
while aimed strictly at me, would also 
seem to indicate a lack of respect for the 
Broome County Republican leadership, 
unless, of course, its ace courier of shady 
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Pfeiffer would be futile. However, I 
will try to have enough faith in his sense 
of decency and fair play to believe that 
he would protest the wanton elimination 
Broome,County as the sphere of influ- 
ence of a new congressional district. 

It takes a heap of political offal to 
quiver the stout nostrils or to violate the 
sensibilities of the Binghamton Press. 
But even they have not been able to 
tolerate such obvious and lewd display 
of tyranny on the part of those bent 
upon squeezing me out of Congress with- 
out due election by the people. 

While they are rough on your Con- 
gressman, I would probably have died a 
thousand political deaths without their 
coverage of subjects they want to touch 
on regarding my career. Although they 
want to beat me, they are jealous of the 
mission they consider to be theirs and 
they do not want outside gauleiiers in- 
vading our section to take credit. 

In spite of the underground profes- 
sionals who will stoop to any depth to 
accomplish the demise of the people’s 
representative, I believe the consensus 
in Broome is best summed up in a recent 
editorial from the Binghamton Press as 
follows: 


BrgaTinc HALL sy Spiirrinc Our Disreict is 
Mucn Too Drastic REMEDY For Us 


Fantastic though they seem, these stories 
that the Thirty-seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict is to be cut up like a paper doll in the 
approaching reapportionment of New York 
State continue to pop up with frequency. 

The latest version of what Representative 
EpwIn A. Hatt calls the great gerrymander 
of 1951 is the most ridiculous of all—the 
report that Broome County will be divided 
between the Twenty-ninth and Thirty-ninth 
Congressional Districts when New York's 
congressional map is redrawn. 

As we said in December, when the pro- 
posal was first reported, the idea is so unfair 
to the populous Triple Cities area that it is 
hard to take seriously. Repetition of the 
reports in one form or another, however, is 
sufficient cause to voice the strong opposi- 
tion to any plan which would bury the inter- 
ests of the Triple Cities in another remote 
congressional district. 

It would just not be possible for a repre- 
sentative whose home is in Bath or a repre- 
sentative who lixes at Tuxedo Park in the 
Hudson River Valley to do justice to the 
industrial and agricultural interests of 
Broome County. 

In Republican circles last week it was re- 
ported that the proposition to divide Broome 
County between the two congressional dis- 
tricts was based on a strong desire on the 
part of Congressmen from New York to retire 
Representative Epwin A. HALL, of Bingham- 
ton. If this is the objective, we say the cure 
is much worse than the disease. 

To dispose of him by reducing Broome 
County to an impotent attachment tc one 
or more congressional districts is much too 
drastic a remedy for Mr. HAL. 

The reapportionment job is to be done by 
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great country, are likewise impervious to 

the gigantic propaganda campaign now 

being promoted against your Congress- 

man preparatory to the 100-percent 

Communist assault upon EpwiIn ARTHUR 

Hatt in the 1952 Republican primary. 
The letter reads as follows: 


Hon. Epwin ArTHur HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN Hat. : I was so very glad 
to receive your letter today, asking my help 
in the coming election. I thought, by now, 
you would have forgotten me, the girl that 
wanted the information on the SPARS last 
year. Well, I am very glad that you didn't 
forget me and I am very anxious to help you. 

Since I am only a high school student and 

Minnesota; and Representative Francis E. 17 years of age, I can not vote for you but 

Watter, Democrat, Pennsylvania. I can help in many other ways. I don't know 
if you are informed on this or not, but your 
answers to my previous letters caused a lot 
of talk in our high school. Remember, I told 
you that I was writing to you because of an 
English assignment which we were supposed 
to write to a famous person. Well, I had to 
hand my teacher a copy of the letter I wrote 
you and your answer. 

My teacher was so thrilled and happy about 
your letters that she read them to all her 
students and all the other teachers. Soon 
it was all over school that I had political 
influence and some kids even said that I was 
planning to run for Congresswoman in the 
future. 

There was an article in.our school paper 

Anti-Hall tee Fails To Work and my English class published a story and 

Bright oung there was an article about our correspond- 
- dy ence in there also. 

Before I knew it, all the fellows and girls 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS me with their troubles. They 


or me to write you and ask to have some 
resign and ask for a teen canteen for 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL teen-agers in the Triple Cities. I almost died 
ots laughing when a fellow in my social studies 


class told me that his mother told him to ask 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES me to write you about the margarine ques- 


tion and some other bills that she wanted 


oq 
REF 


EF 


This year I plan to do all I can to help you 
in your campaign. I'm sending my parents, 
relatives, friends’ parents, neighbors and 
teachers to the polls. 

I am taking public speaking now, in school, 
and plan to make one of my speeches a 
campaign speech in your behalf. Mr. Hatt, 
you’d be surprised what I can accomplish 
by this. People can think whatever they 
want about high school students and teen- 
agers, in general; but they certainly have 
@ great influence on their parents and their 
relatives, who are the voters. 

The teen-agers of today will soon be the 
voters of tomorrow and I think they should 
be exposed to politics. They should have 
ideas of their own and have as much, or 
even more, interest in the Government as 
their parents. 

The reason I am a supporter of yours, Mr. 
Hat, is because you try to do all you can for 
the common person. I've heard so many 
instances where you did something thought- 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Rs ful and kind for « common, factory worker. 
Monday, October 8, 1951 Why, take my situation. I was just an av- 
erage high school student, doing her English 
t, and you were so williug to help 
me. I never considered myself as anyone 
so important that such a busy man, such 

as yourself, should take the time to help. 

All I can say, Mr. Hatt, is please don’t 
change and keep up your wonderful fight 
against communism. I could write another 
page and a half about the terrible thing 
communism is, but I'd probably bore you. 
I'd like you to know that I read all I can 
get hold of about you and your work in the 


pers, c 
I will say goodby and good luck in your 
election and close now. 
Your teen-age supporter, 


mir ocr 


JERPY. 
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. We are approaching a situa- 
tion—if we have not already reached it— 
in which we are operating with a two- 
party system in name and a four-party 


grows out of the fact that differ- 


! 
| 


E 
E 


litical concepts—Mr. and 
America, the voters to whom the 
belongs and who are supposed to direct 
its destiny, find themselves confused, 
frustrated, and disillusioned when they 
have their opportunity one Tuesday in 4 
years to vote for or against a candidate 
for President and a set of policies to be 
followed for the next 4 years. 

In 1948, over 40,000,000 Americans 


voters figured, they would get about the 
same foreign policy, about the same 
trends toward more boards, bureaus, and 
coercive commissions in Washington, 
about the same shirking away from a 
bold return to the concepts of home rule, 
private enterprise, individual initiative, 
and the reward-of-merit opportunity 
system which has made America Amer- 
ican. 


In a great speech which has been 
widely quoted and frequently reread, 
Donald R. Richberg, of Charlottesville, 
Va., once executive director of the NRA 
and now a member of the law faculty 


keep like-minded 


volved in the present picture. Richberg 
is a prominent of the executive 
committee of Committee Explore 

and his address 
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socialism than merely to curse their mis- 
fortune or to cry out in futile consterna- 
tion at the future they confront. 

On September 14, 15, and 16, a 3-day 
conference was held in the Mayflower 
Hotel here in Washington to determine 
whether like-minded voters whose party 
registrations differed but whose affinity 
to principle was identical could work, 
plan, and vote together. The question 
considered at this conference, which was 
attended by about 100 important Ameri- 
cans about equally divided between 
southern Democrats and northern Re- 
publicans, was this direct and simple 
one: Is it desirable and can a way be 
found for Americans who think alike to 
have a method for voting alike effec- 
tively regardless of how they are regis- 
tered politically and of where they live 


geographically? 

The 3-day conference answered the 
first part of that question decisively 
and affirmatively. Unanimously it was 
agreed that it is desirable. The creation 
of the Committee To Explore Political 
Realinement was the result of the deter- 
mination of the conference to find an 
equally decisive answer to the question, 
“Can a way be found?” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix a digest of an 
address which I delivered at the closing 
banquet of the conference which organ- 
ized and set in motion the Committee to 
Explore Political Realinement. I hope 
serious students of what is being under- 
taken by this committee will read Donald 
Richberg’s speech entitled “The Murder 
of a Candidate,” but the background 
data and information set out in my 
digest may be helpful in suggesting some 
of the causes and some of the cures for 
the present dangers as they are develop- 
ing in America with steadily increasing 
speed and potency. This digest also 
helps to clear up any misunderstanding 
about what the new committee proposes 
to do or not to do. 

Most emphatically, it is not the plan of 
the committee to organize or promote or 
propose a third party in America; rather, 
it represents a determination to 


of two major party groupings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 





moved in the direction of what the New, 
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President and Vice President in the next 
election 


Prior to 1936, the so-called two-thirds rule 
operating in the convention of the National 
Democratic Party gave the 11 traditionally 
Democratic States of the South a near veto 
in the nomination of party candidates and, 
as a consequence, in the formation of domi- 
nant party policies. At the 1936 Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago, however, 
that two-thirds rule was ebrogated. The re- 
sults of the elimination of the two-thirds 
rule have been significant and prophetic in 
both the Democratic and the Republican 
Party positions on the new issues that have 
arisen in our country. In the Democratic 
Party, elimination of the two-thirds rule 
has shifted the balance of power away from 
the States of the traditionally Democratic 
South to the States of the North which, 
whether or not they vote Democratic in 
November, have power enough and votes 
enough in the convention to enable the 
large city delegations which predominate in 
those States to write the platform and nomi- 
nate the Democratic candidates. 

In each successive Democratic convention 
since 1936, the southern delegates have con- 
sequently played a smaller and smaller role 
in de convention decisions. As a 
result, the traditional allegiance of the Dem- 
ocratic Party to States’ rights has been aban- 
doned. Platforms have been written con- 
taining planks repugnant to the people of 
the South. Candidates are chosen who ig- 
nore or openly defy the opinions of southern 
voters. No effort is made to meet the wishes 
of southern citizens. Convention speakers 
actually castigate and criticize southern 
voters and viewpoints as “reactionary”—or 
even worse. 

After the convention, the major candi- 
dates do not campaign in the South, relying 
upon the conviction that “the South is in 
the bag”—‘“it will vote Democratic regard- 
less’’—there is no other place for the South to 
go.” In recent cam except for four 
States in 1948, that attitude has paid off in 
votes for the fair deal high command. The 
Democratic machine has won—even though 
the objectives and principles of a large 
majority of southern citizens have lost. 

As a consequence, each succeeding Demo- 
cratic convention courts the North and evi- 
dences contempt for the South more and 
more openly and flagrantly. The result has 
been a steady shifting to the left—toward 
the concept of completely centralized Gov- 
ernment in Washington—toward an Ameri- 
can brand of socialism—toward the death 
of all the rights of all the States. Put in its 
bluntest terms, many northern Democratic 
voters are vehemently and vigorously anti- 
southern. 

How did the abrogation of the two-thirds 
rule in the Democratic convention of 1936 
affect the Republican Party and its attitude? 
Viewing the statistics of their humiliating 
defeat in 1936, as Republicans met in con- 
vention in 1940, party leaders realized that 
the new political alliance of the big city 
Democratic machines of the North who play 
politics for profit and (he left-wing pressure 
groups who play politics for power with the 
unhappy but traditionally and habitually 
Democratic voters of Dixie had evolved a 
vote-getting if not a public-serving formula 
which could control the country. ize 
ing the great obstacles involved and the in- 
evitable delays in building a Republican- 

party in the South, the Republican 
convention in 1940 started turning its eyes 
to what appeared to be the only available 
votes with which to win a national cam- 
paign. Consequently, “me-tooism” in Re- 
publican circles was actually born at the 
Democratic National Convention of 1936 and 
the successful Democratic campaign which’ 
followed. In 1940, the Republican platform 
and the Republican Presidential candidate 
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3. Either separate State Democratic con- 


either in the November election at the elec- 
toral college level, or in the determination of 
the presidential contest in the House of Rep- 
resentatives should that be necessary. 
What are some of the steps and tactics that 
might be employed in such an eventuality to 
bring eff voting strength of like- 


coopera 

ing alliance for 1952, include the following: 
1. Preconvention conferences between 

leading southern Democrats and northern 


Republicans might determine in advance of 
the conventions that the Fair Deal crowd and 
Trumanism will again (for the fifth time) 
control the Democratic National Convention. 
By that time, it might be clearly indicated 

the Democratic National Convention 


3 £ Ba 5 
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gs 
Hs 
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ership of the National Democratic Party. 
This method could easily give the southern 
electors an effective balance of power at the 


major 
choice for President unless without the votes 
of the South to help bolster the forces of 


of suggestion 3 or 4 would give individual 
voters in the South a clear-cut choice in 
November between candidates favoring 
States’ rights or candidates favoring the 
police-state concept included in the welfare 
state. 


Other suggested courses of action are open 
to southern Democrats and northern Re- 
publicans sincerely eager to mark 1952 as 
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mitted by an all-powerful central govern- 
ment. 

To this end, a Committee To Explore 
Political Realinement might well be created 
from among representative and respected 
southerners and northerners, equally in- 
cluded, so that the full possibilities and po- 
tentialities of various courses of action 
might be studied and appraised and so that 
@ single course of action could be recom- 
mended if the committee’s research develops 
a formula which promises success. 

It might be possible for a Jeffersonian 
Democrat or a Republican advocate of the 
limited Government concept to win a Presi- 
dential election under existing unrealistic 
political groupings even though they virtu- 
ally confine Republican vote-getting oppor- 
tunities to 36 of the 48 States and at the 
same time virtually deny Constitution- 
minded Democrats of the South any effective 
voice in either the National Democratic Con- 
vention or the November election. However, 
to maintain in power a national administra- 
tion dedicated to American concepts of lim- 
ited Federal Government, private ownership, 
individual liberties, and solvent fiscal poli- 
cies, it is highly desirable, perhaps necessary, 
to find a method for offsetting and defeating 
the existing alliance by which pressure 
groups and northern Democratic city ma- 
chines utilize the voting strength of South- 
ern States in the electoral college to support 
policies antagonistic to the American pattern 
of economic and political behavior. Explo- 
ration of all practical procedures by which 
southern voters who support our constitu- 
tional concepts can use their votes to rein- 
force those precepts rather than to reject 
them would, therefore, seem to be in the 
public interest. 

Few should disagree with the objective of 
evolving political procedures whereby the 
same political and economic concepts can 
be represented both in the Congress and in 
the White House and its associated depart- 
ments of government. It has been many 
years since this situation has prevailed in 
Washington. Only as this situation is re- 
created and implemented can an effective 
two-party system bring to this country the 
great advantages and dividends which are 
inherent in our cherished two-party political 
system. 


the Senator from Maine (Mr. Brewster] 
nor I myself is a member of the Commit- 
tee To Explore Political Realinement, 
although both of us attended the May- 
flower conference in mid-September and 


searching for an effective formula by 
which to provide every American voter 
with a clear-cut choice and an effective 


committee’s exploratory activities must 

and will not be in support of any 
specific candidate, either Republican or 
Democrat. The committee is equally di- 
vided between Democrats and Republi- 


now and that important Tuesday 
in 1952 when the whole destiny of hu- 
liberty may well be determined by 
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The people were again subjected to totali- 
appointed such a large number 
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Our Constitutional Rights May Be Nulli- 
fied by Foreign Treaties—Adoption of 
House Joint Resolution 325 Will Pro- 
tect Us From Losing These Rights 


REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 


of Americans to enjoy the full blessings 
to hand 
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tion that no treaty entered into 
United States could be valid if 
flicts with any provision within 
stitution and its amendments. 
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would serve as a shield to protect them 
against any threat of tyranny and op- 


the provisions guaran 
within the Federal Constitution were in- 
corporated in some form into the con- 
stitutions of the new States. 

Only the United States of America, 
among all the nations of the world, gave 


has 
deed the jewel beyond price which other 
powers in a jealous world would envy, 
and that the wealth of the United States 
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rights of the individual upon which our 
Government is established. I have, 
therefore, introduced the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution which would end all contro- 
versy as to the effect of any treaty upon 
the civil rights of Americans as guar- 
anteed in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, and will clearly state that no 
treaty shall ever abrogate those rights: 
House Joint Resolution 325 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 


“Section 1. Treaties made under the au- 
thority of the United States and interna- 
tional agreements entered into by the De- 
partment of State or by the President shall 
be void to the extent that they abrogate or 


unless it shall have been ratified as an 


Far too many of us have come to 
constitutional rights as indi- 
citizens for granted. 
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seizure, the right to public trial by jury, 
protection against unlawful imprison- 
ment w:thout a legal hearing, and the 
protection of private property which 
cannot be taken away from. us even by 
the Federal Government without due 
process uf law. 

These rights must never be nullified. 
Tt is not enough to assume we are ade- 
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present rate of spending demanded 
Truman administration we will have 
Sean defictt estimated at between twenty 
because there is no will or 
administration to cut 


of happenings in Wash- 


ted States Senator Epwaap Maatin, 

of Pennsylvania) 

s Capitol and bringing you an- 
I last talked with you Congress has 
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national debt of nearly $260,000,- 


tlines of the Government’s financial 
began to take on definite form. And 
y fellow Pennsylvanians, is what 


t™ Wasniwcron, Procram No. 51 
Ep Martm, speaking to you from 
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lions of debt upon the present 
will depreciate in value. 
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pays higher taxes, the Government will 
a twenty or thirty billion dollars beyond 
means that the Government will pile 
, every annuity, pension, and retire- 


wa" billion dollars In the next fiscal 
woes by the Truman administra- 
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In view of these facts, the committee, 


generally speaking, was of the opinion that- 


we had reached the saturation point. 

We felt we had reached a tax level which 
could go no higher without destroying ini- 
tiative, productivity, and the entire economy 
of this great Republic. 

We felt that we had reached the point of 
diminishing returns—that higher taxes, in- 
stead of producing more revenue, would de- 
stroy all incentive to create new income, and 
would, in fact, cut down the return to the 
Government. 

As many of you know, I have consistently 
advocated a balanced budget. I believe that 
a balanced budget is the first essential of a 
sound fiscal policy. But I do not agree that 
the only way to balance the budget is by in- 
creasing taxes. That is the administration's 
philosophy. It is not the philosophy I be- 
lieve in. 

When we consider our huge national debt, 
and the burdensome taxes we are called 
upon to pay, the sane, sensible, practical way 
to balance the budget is to reduce expendi- 
tures. : 

Mr. Truman has said many times that he, 
too, advocates a balanced budget. But not 
once during the days when appropriation 
bills were being considered did he ever send 
@ message asking Congress to reduce any 
proposed appropriation or to curtail any item 
of Government spending. 

On the contrary, the administration lead- 
ers in the House and the Senate insisted upon 
higher and higher appropriations. Every 
fiscal message from the White House de- 
manded bigger spending and higher taxes. 

When the 1951 tax bill was debated on the 
Senate floor, the administration argued that 
income tax rates on individuals and corpo- 
rations had not been raised high enough. 
They sought to abolish the split income pro- 
vision which is of benefit to married couples. 
They offered a long list of amendments which 


principally on two contentions. 

First, that the Government must take away 
a larger portion of the taxpayer's earnings 
in order to check inflation. 

Second, that our Nation is now at the peak 
of its prosperity, that the rate of investment 
and savings are at an all-time high and 
therefore we can afford to pay more taxes. 

Let me point out that it was a distin- 
guished Democrat, the able chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Senator Gerorce, of 
Georgia, who replied to the first argument. 

Senator Grorce said, and I quote: 

“Go back home and ask the poor man 


new burdens this year of about $1,800 on 
every family. 

“Everything is fine. Everything is wonder- 
ful. 


policies 


As a Member “of the Senate, I have con- 


sistently voted in favor of reducing appro- 


priations. I want to tell you about one in- 


President Truman was at the expense of vet- 
erans who must face life with the terrible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp an address on in- 
flation delivered by Walter P. Casey be- 
fore the Brawley, Calif., Kiwanis Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Kiwanians, when I was asked to 
make a 5 minute talk before you today, I was 
told I could take any topic I wanted except 
my Own business. I chose the topic of in- 
flation, and since then have decided that it is 
something that is very much my own busi- 


There is only one way to stop inflation, and 
that is to’stop the things that cause 
it. Sounds simple, and it is. 

Nothing you may do like restricting sales, 
or limiting production, or fixing prices will 
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OF ILLINOIS 
While Gen. Matthew Ridgway and the 
Red commanders continue to 


former way of IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 


Cost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Korean Goat Stitt Unperinep Despite BIrrer 
RIDGWAY IMPATIENT AT RESTEICTED WAR 


LGeepite Bitter Cost 
Chicago Daily News of October 6, 1951. 
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“How can we do these 
fighting a war and we must. 
inflation. 
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Adoption of James A. Farley Into the 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
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Offensive in Korea. War is always bitter, 
but worse in savage cold. * * * What 


happens, even after the winter campaign 
has become a success? Will Russia take a 


part in the war? What do we plan - 


ph 
to do if there is no truce when spring comes 
over the horizon again? 

“Men fight better when they know the 
score, and our men in Korea know no more 
than we do at home.” 


CASUALTIES OUTRUN THOSE OF WORLD WAR II 


In 15 months of Korean fighting, United 
States casualties are higher than in the first 
15 months of World War II, with 14,280 killed, 
10,600 missing and another 60,000 wounded. 

Under present rules, we are prevented from 
hitting the Red sources of supply. General 

y is under orders not to bomb north 
From ‘the Reds’ stand- 


isfactory, ; 
But what about our boys in Korea? How 
do they like the ground rules under which 
this diplomatic game is being played? 

‘To be sure, we have halted Red aggression, 
but where lies the ultimate victory? 

Washington claims we have a big stock- 
pile of atumic bombs. Why are we saving 


Could anything be more revolting? 
GABRIELSON’S OUSTER WOULD IMPROVE PARTY 
Random notes: All honor to the 12 Re- 


back in 1949. Stassen’s presidential light- 
ning rod is still up. 
TRUMAN CONTRIBUTES TO FANTASTIC HUMOR 
From the report of a recent Presidential 
press conference: i 
Question: Mr. President, could you tell us 
the purpose of Mr. Potofsky's visit today? 
Answer: He comes to see me whenever he 
is of 
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when he retires as Air Force Chief Staff 
next year. 
Another big merger is jelling in 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


he cannot shrug off the charges of cor- 
ee te gs 
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through implication and innuendo and by 
exaggeration and distortion of the facts in 
a few cases to create the impression that 
graft and corruption are running rampant 
through the whole Government. 

It is nice to know, anyway, that the Presi- 


gation of Government immorality. 

How unfortunate it is that the President 
of the United States conceives it his duty in 
this situation to shrug off charges of cor- 
ruption merely as efforts to get him po- 
. How sad that he continues to con- 


lesser figures alike. 
His plan for coping with the problem is no 





or 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
‘OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 . 
Mr, BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
dor to Nicaragua, received a great re- 
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How will you Ameri- 


rica were doing little or nothing. 


those significant years the British Gov- 


be well for all thinking Americans 


see what the British Government was 
in the years 1945, 1946, and 1947 when 


lave im mind what I have said about 

Actually this does not have to happen. 
With all credit to our British friends, whose 

Los Angeles to New York: 4 hours, 2 
minutes. 


steadiness in air research and production, 
a 


ae 
better profit margins than are now in style: 


that would accomplish the following times 
for typical runs, and do ft all at equal if not 


Just as well have gone in here at home? 
courage and enterprise I am the first to 
salute, I say it is still not too late to keep 
the supremacy of the airline air as we always 
have. Again with all due credit to them, I 
do not honestly believe that the British liners 
have the range to make them practical for 
Operation over ocean routes and I do not 
So the race is not yet over—or won. 

An American design could easily be done 


gineering manhours and money that could 


having about matured, at least 2 of those 
digging into the business of your own airlines 
and air companies with the fruits of en- 


5 to 7 years time span for the development 


this year or early next. 
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" Steadiness rather than size in the 
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And just to show you the capability and 
vues of such an airplane, how’s this: 

8 hours out of every 24 (this is less 

nm, mind you, than present airplanes 

, one lone jet airliner could carry in 

fina, hwnd the Atlantic 26,600 first-class 
vuabelian. The Queen Mary is estimated to 
Everywhere I go, people say to me, “What 
about the guided missile? When do we get, 


Los Angeles to Chicago: 2 hours, 56 


minutes. 
ee to New York: 1 hour, 17 minutes. 


carry 39,000. Now if the jet could operate 10 
hours a day (Eddie Rickenbacker does this 
with the Constellation) it could haul 33,300 
in 1 year against 39,000 for the Queen. 

that?” This is such a vast subject that I will, 
only pick off one little corner of it as one 
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Treaty Act. It is feared that re- 


Trade Treaties Violations 
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“The United States,” declared President 
Truman last June, as he signed into law an 
act of Congress extending our system of 
reciprocal trade agreements, “wili continue 
4ts efforts, with other countries, to expand 
trade by reduction or elimination of barriers, 
and thus build up strength for the free 
world.’ 

This week at Geneva, Switzerland, bitter 
and blistering attacks upon the United States 
for violation of a whole series of its own 
pledges and professed policies in the realms 
of trade were delivered by official spokesmen 
for a number of governments.long numbered 
among our friends. The criticism came from 
Switzerland and Belgium, from the Nether- 
lands and Denmark, from Norway and from 
our own next door neighbor in this hemi- 
sphere, Canada. 

What is the matter? Perhaps the best 
answer is given in a dispatch by an American 
correspondent covering the National Trade 
Conference now in progress at the Swiss city. 
“Stone by stone,” he writes, “the edifice 
erected by the western powers, largely under 
United States inspiration, to house the com- 
munity of nations devoted to the establish- 
ment of a stable, nondiscriminatory inter- 
national trade, is being dismantied.” 

Ever since the close of the recent great 
war, it has been the avowed policy of the 
United States to press for agreements de- 
signed to restore eccnomic strength to the 
free nations. Two goals have been sought 
under this policy. The first has been to get 
our friends back upon their feet, economi- 
cally, so that the financial burden of sup- 
porting them might be taken off this coun- 
try’s shoulders, and they could pay their own 
way. That was, and is, the essence of the 
Marshall plan. 

The second objective behind this American 
policy has been to fortify the international 
community by building up international 
trade. To that end we have championed 
reciprocal trade agreements. To that end 
we have, as a nation, entered into a number 
of solemn engagements drawn up for the 
purpose of removing from the world’s com- 
merce the shackles of tariff quotas, restric- 
tions, licensing limitations, import hurdles, 
and other impediments. At Torquay, at Ge- 
neva, at Washington, in a succession of 
agencies and pacts ranging from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund down to our recent 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, the 
United States has preached greater 
of trade, war on commerce-strangling 
tels, greater production, 
ment of commerce which 
nations to earn dollars 
efforts instead of receiving 

This policy, obviously, is not 
truism, but one of common 


abroad (about the prewar level of 


what the world has left of inter- 
national good faith? 
% Uncite DuDLer. 


Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr, Speaker, under 


ae County (Mo.) Baptist Associa- 
on; 
REPRESENTATION 
(By George S. Reuter, Jr., executive board 
member, Johnson County (Mo.) Baptist 
Association) 


Central Missouri has a noble. history. Such 
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Seminary 
Th. D.), and pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Warrensburg. 

Probably the present favorite is Rolla F. 
Wood, professor of history of Central Mis- 
souri State College. After completing his 


city government of his home town, as well 
as represent his district at the recent State 
constitutional convention. Yes, he has the 
governmental ability of Crossley, the under- 
standing of Prof. C. F. Martin, the spiritual 


With all this fine representation, past and 
present, how can central Missouri lose its 
place in the sun? . 


Nonstoppage Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 


ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal of September 


from 
nois, Mr. VeLDE, and an old law school 
professor and constituent of mine, Prof. 
George W. Goble, of the University of 


ois. 
The editorial follows: 
NoONSTOPPAGE STRIKES 
Representative Harnotp Vetpr’s plan for 


' what he calls “nonstoppage strikes,” intro- 


duced in the House of Representatives yester- 
day, certainly is worth careful consideration 
by the Members of Congress. 

The plan, which is the brainchild of George 
W. Goble, a law professor at the University 
of Iilinois, would keep production continu- 
ing the settlement of labor 
such as costly one now going on at the 
Tractor Co. Its sponsors assert 


Caterpillar : 
that it would do this without weakening the 
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One Feature of the Cresser Bill on Rail- 


Washington, D.C 
Mrz. Gecrerarr: Before the 1951 cotton’ 
the cotton farmers were re- 


Washington, D. C., October 5, 1951. 
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of retirement. The money which 
loses is his own money, created by - 
self and others acting similarly. 

Does anyone here, with only a limited 
knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States, contend that we here in 


That is precisely what this bill does. 
It takes away private property without 
due process of law and it violates a long- 
existing contract, upon which the work- 
ers have relied for 30 years. 

This cannot be done, as it is clearly 
unconstitutional. 5 

Tt is none of our business at this time 
what the retired worker draws for out- 
side work. It is his own money, and if 


To put a limit on a man’s earnings, 
when his payments from retirement were 
created by himself, is saying to a retired 
worker, “You retired and you are sup- 


destroy us. He issued an order which 


# 


emy. Through 

Hiss, high in the State Department, who 
was convicted of perjury when he denied 
he was a Communist. He personally 
characterized the efforts of congres- 


It was the President who has been talk- 
ing publicly about the atomic bombs of 
the Russians and those we possess. 


rie, Owen Lattimore, Harry Dexter 
White, and John Carter Vincent as dele- 
gates to the Institute of eee 


1939 to 1945, of which he is a member, 
and which has been known as a Com- 
munist-front organization. 
The President is still backing Jessup, 
who was unable last Thursday to find 


All too long—yes, far too long—the 
President has given his support to men 
high in administrative positions who, 
like those named above, have conceived 
and implemented policies which worked 
out to the benefit of the Communists and 
those who are now fighting and killing 


have resulted in the establishment of 
Russia as a world power. 

Mr. Truman reaches the height of 
absurdity when he charges that a free 
press is a dangerous instrumentality in 
a Republic. 


HON. CHARLES J, KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


of articles by Everett S. Allen, which ap- 
peared in the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times, of June 28, 1951: 
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Chiang Kai-shek government. 
was 
tion was in their hands, 
could do as they wished with—and even 
any peasant. 
LIKE SLAVE HOLDERS 


- 
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P 


gressive. They represented 
tem, but nevertheless a system 
at least, have prevented chaos in a transi- 
tory period which already was under way be- 
fore World War ITI. 

* Immediately after the Communist “libera- 
tion,” it was necessary to determine im- 
mediately the party’s friends and enemies. 


ings were held, at which the workers were 
acquainted with the party’s policy. Finally, 
came the general meeting at which all vil- 
lagers whose social status was questionable 
were evaluated. 

i' In Laohu village, Hunan, about 1,000 per- 
sons gathered in the open square before the 
gray brick building of a former ancestral 
shrine that now is the office of the Peasants’ 
Association. Audience participation is rec- 
ognized as highly valuable by the Commu- 
nist Party. 


, The party chairman said, “We must be 
careful not to let any wolves slip in among 
the sheep. We must not take friend for 
enemy or the other way.” 

4 An elderly man in rags said he was a poor 
peasant. “Liar!” shouted an irate worker, 
and went on to detail the land he owned 
‘im other villages. One who claimed to be a 
middle peasant was formerly a Kuomintang 
fofficial and many peasants accused him of 
“extortion and various other crimes, 
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“Down with the tyrant 


SSERER 
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send Hu Pa to the people’s 

This brought stormy applause and 
the chanting of people’s government slo- 
Said Peiping, “The peasants knew 


could soon begin the great land distribution.” 

On the following day, the official Commu- 
nist news bureau announced, “The ‘trial’ 
and execution of Hu Pa, tyrant and mur- 
derer, gave a great impetus to the land re- 
form movement in Laohu. The membership 
of the Peasants’ Association shot up. Obvi- 
ously, the government meant what it said.” 

The Communists thought highly enough 
of Hu Pa’s case to broadcast it on their offi- 
cial radio network in English Morse code for 
North American consumption. 

The second landlord was Uncle Chen, 
father of Chen Chih-lung, who attended 
Kwangsi State University. The youth, Chih, 
was very happy at that time because he was 
member of the Communist underground 
t. He led a group called the First Under- 
of Nanning and he spent hours 
lao paisheng (common people) 
welcome the liberation army when it en- 
Nanning. He spent more hours writ- 
numerous propaganda leaflets for wel- 
the liberation army. ’ 
came from an ordinary farming 

His father’s wealth, amassed by 
toiling and saving, consisted of two 
ws and a small amount of land. And 
father was accused by the Commu- 
cadres of being a local despot and an 
iter of the poor. 

Comrade Chih-lung, who had worked hard 
long fer the liberation army, was in- 
furiated and shocked with surprise when he 
the news that his father was arrested. 


EXPELLED FOR DEFENDING FATHER 
&@ symposium of Nanning youth, Brother 
-lung stood up and defended his father. 
the wealth his family had was less 


t of a poor peasant and it was wrong 
his father. At the meeting, the 
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The Communist purge, including the 
slaughter of the landlords, followed a defi- 
nite pattern. At first, those landlords se- 
lected for trial and death were those whose 
wrongdoings already were widely known and 
deeply, resented. Immediately, the people 
felt, “Here then, is real justice, come to us 
at ‘a 

Those persons next marked for death by 
the part” were those whose crimes were un- 
known or minor or perhaps even nonexistent. 
Opportunists, shills, and stooges, or dis- 
gruntled employees of the victim were in- 
duced by coercion or bribery to testify in 
public against the accused. Usually the 
defendants in this second group were persons 
who were not popular, and of whom, there- 
fore, the public was willing to believe evil. 

But there came the day when a defendant 
stood on the banner-draped platform and 
there were those in the crowd who knew he 
was neither unpopular nor evil. There were 
those who were there by compulsion, who 
knew the witnesses were lying. 

NO LIMITS TO PURGE 

Then came the chill of realization. From 
being grateful at being relieved of tyrants, 
they became terror-stricken when they saw 
the purge had no limits. As a man in dan- 
ger turns his back to the wall, the Chinese 
turned only to his family, daring to trust no 
one else. 

And even the unity of family, heart of 
China’s philosophy for centuries, was denied 
him as the Communist Party deftly aimed 
at undermining all loyalties to units other 
than the State. 

The Hangchow working committee of the 
youth league commended Kuo Cheng-fang, 
a@ 14-year-old youth cub, for reporting a rel- 
ative, Ho Shu-Wen, as a “despot and special 
agent” to the public security organization. 
The act reflected, the committee said, “the 
quality of gallant intelligence.” 

Kwantung regional news service in Dairen 
commented on May 4, “The people’s eyes are 
bright as snow.” The people’s strength is 
great. If everyone increases his vigilance, 
assists the public security authorities in col- 
lecting data and boldly exposes the criminals, 
the counterrevolutionaries will be completely 
isolated and will have no place to hide be- 
fore the millions of eyes of the people. 

“Everyone yells and tries to kill the rat 
which crosses a street. If the people dem- 
onstrate their strength, it is easy to wipe out 
all counterrevolutionaries.” 


LT 


Soil Conservation Progress—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1951 





Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the, followirig address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, at the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Laboratory, 


College, Pa., July 15, 1950: 
. Som CONSERVATION PROGRESS 
It always gives me great satisfaction to 
ha opportunity of 
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perman 

not intended to be used for just a 
year or cropping season. They are the 

of land permanency and that is necessary if 
we are to have a permanent agriculture. 
ONLY ONE CORRECT CONSERVATION FORMULA 


There is only one correct formula for do- 
the soil- and water-conservation job 
right—regardless of what anybody may try 
to tell you. That formula consists of treat- 
ing the different kinds of land on a farm ac- 
cording to their individual needs as deter- 
mined by condition, and using each kind ac- 
cording to its capability for continued safe 
and economical production—whether that 
be for field crops, pasture, timber, or wild- 


If there is any activity of mankind that 
requires the most scrupulous use of all that 
land science and hydraulics and agronomy 
can provide, it is the work of keeping our 
and permanently productive and making 
the best possible use of our water supply. 

are the neighborhood of a hun- 


in 
soil- and water-conservation measures 
being used in the program of the Soil 
ation Service to halt erosion, con- 
serve rainfall, and improve the land. Each 
measure is used, as the sitution demands, 
to meet a definite land need or to produce a 


specifically desired result. Usually, combi- 
nations of several measures are essential. 
A hundred years of farming experience in 
this country has proved definitely that no 
single practice, applied arbitrarily on a whole 
field or a farm, will control erosion and 


we are properly to conserve, develop, and 

use the water and land resources of that 
watershed—or any watershed. 

If there were some simple remedy for our 

land and water problems that could be ap- 


tively easy. But 

short-cut to the solu 

Nothing less will suffice than a painstaking 
study of each acre, each field, and each water- 
shed, and the appropriate application of all 
needed conservation measures that the study 
indicates as necessary to get the job done 
right. To ignore these facts is to invite fur- 
ther to our diminishing supply of 
productive land, as well as to waste time, 
opportunity, and money for the landholder, 
the community, the Nation—for everybody. 

Some will say: “Soil conservation must 
be profitable.” Well, sure, it must be prof- 
itable. And it is profitable, practically with- 
out exception under normal conditions and 
where it is done properly and in time. Look- 
ing ahead, we cannot keep our sloping land— 
and the great majority of it is sloping—un- 
less we effectively protect it. And, looking 
beyond that, land means food and food 
means strength and life. 

That this methed is the only possible way 
to ever provide adequate safeguards for our 
land is a physical fact devised by nature. It 
is one of the things we know; there is no 
guessing about it. It is a fact of precisely 
the same order as the physical fact that wa- 
ter will not run uphill on its own power. 


Soil Conservation Progress—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
Soil Conservation Service, at the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Laboratory, State 
College, Pa., July 15, 1950: 

As a matter of fact, we took our Soil Con- 
servation Service program out of nature's 
pattern for developing and safeguarding pro- 
ductive land. Nature's laws were so con- 
trived that land, water, plarts, and animals 
(with the exception of civilized man) 
should—and under natural conditions do— 
exist in harmony and interdependence for 
perpetual productiveness of our basic 
resources. 


So, it likewise is a mandate of nature of 
precisely the same order that the land, and 
the water which makes land productive, 
must be treated and used according to need 
and capability. I am repeating this be- 
cause it needs all the emphasis we can 
give it. 

PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


In the spring of 1932, I was invited to give 
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to arouse Pennsylvania both to a realization 
of the problem and to action. About all that 
was being done was that an occasional farmer 
undertook to stop his gully erosion by dump- 
ing trash into the washes. In some locali- 
ties an occasional farmer was field strip- 
ping; but at the time strip-cropping was 
only in process of development on the re- 
gional erosion research station. And most 
cultivation everywhere was up-and-down- 
hill. You could pretty nearly put down the 
amount of effort being devoted to soil con- 
servation in Pennsylvania as close to zero. 

Now there is a going soil-conservation pro- 
gram in the State. This is improving all 
the time and gaining momentum. True, the 
district movement has not gone ahead fast 
enough in Pennsylvania, but in the 27 ac- 
tive districts work is progressing very nicely. 
From year to year the rate of progress is 
picking up, as it is throughout the Nation. 
Nationally, in 1942, the Soil Conservation 
Service finished the job of treating farms ac- 
cording to the need and capability of the 
land on approximately 5,000,000 acres. In 
1949 the amount of work of the same type 
and quality completed was 22,000,000 acres. 
This was a gain of 340 percent, and it was ac- 
complished with an increase in facilities 
amounting to only 43 percent. (I am still 
talking about what even the bureaucrats can 
do when they cooperate wholeheartedly with 
farmers in soil-conservation districts.) 

In 1942 the Service completed only 1 per- 
cent of the unfinished part of the Nation- 
wide soil conservation job; but last year the 
annual rate of progress went up to 3.4 per- 
cent of the unfinished job. This year we are 
hoping it will go up to something above 4 
percent. In 1941 only six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the remaining job was completed and 
for the 7-year period from September 19, 1933, 
to December 31, 1940, we completed alto- 
gether only 1.1 percent of the unfinished 
total. 


Some of the accomplishments in Pennsyl- 
vania, as of January 1, 1950, were: 172,480 
acres of contour farming, 156,607 acres of 
strip cropping, 88,055 acres of tree planting, 
347 miles (about 5,000 acres) of terraces and 
diversions, 6,938 acres of farm drainage, 149,- 
574 acres of crop rotations, and 530 farm 
ponds. 

Now, we are moving ahead better and bet- 
ter, partly because the cooperation we are 
getting in the State is steadily improving. 
In a period of a little over 4 years, our co- 
operation has extended from working with 
12,000 farmers in 6 soil conservation districts, 
to 80,000, or 46 percent of the farmers of the 
State, in the 27 soil conservation districts. 
That is good; but I wish we could have the 
whole State covered by districts by tomorrow 
night, so we could move still faster with the 
total job. 

One reason why we have been able to move 
ahead so much faster in this State—and all 
the other States, ‘ .0—is because of soil con- 
servation districts. In my opinion, the soil 
conservation district is the most effective in- 
strument for getting conservation on the 
land that man has yet devised, especially 
under the plan of local operation of the dis- 
tricts by local farmers who get technical as- 
sistance from the Soil Conservation Service 
and other types of assistance from other 
Federal, State, and local agencies, 

NATION-WIDE PROGRESS 

In soil conservation districts alone 800,000 
complete soil conservation plans had been 
prepared Nation-wide by the beginning of 
1960. ‘These plans covered some 220,000,000 
acres and the area treated amounted to 
112,000,000 acres—that is, for the Nation. 

Counting work done by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service in other (not in- 
cluding some of that in small irrigation and 
flood control programs), we have completed 
altogether over a million farm plans. De- 
tailed soil conservation surveys adequate for 
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Treaties With Colombia, Israel, and 
Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOM STEED 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on August 
21, 1951, the United States signed a treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
with Israel. This is the third of a series 
of such treaties signed by the United 
States in 1951. One was signed with 
Greece in Athens on August 3, 1951, and 
one with Colombia on April 26, 1951. 

Each of these treaties contains the 
most-favored-nation clause as well as 
national-treatment provisions. The Co- 
lombian treaty has been submitted to the 
Senate for ratification. 

Article VI of the Constitution provides 
that all treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States shall be the su- 
prome law of the land. 

The House of Representatives has no 
hand in the ratification of treaties. This 
is a right limited to the Senate. 

Nevertheless, the overriding character 
of treaties may set aside statutes in the 
enactment of which the House did par- 
ticipate under its constitutional powers. 
The provisions or contents of proposed 
treaties are therefore of the utmost con- 
cern to Members of the House no less 
than to the public. 

The treaties with Colombia and Israel 


Nationals and companies of the Republic 
of Colombia (or Israel) shall be accorded, 
within the territory of the United States of 
America— 


(a) National treatment with respect to 
leasing land, buildings, and other immovable 
property appropriate to the conduct of com- 
mercial, manufacturing, processing, * * * 
and professional activities, and for residen- 
tial and mortuary purposes with respect to 
occupancy and using such property. 

National treatment means the same 
treatment as is accorded citizens of the 


United States. 
The treaty with Greece differs slightly 


In other words, the treaty with Greece 


United States within which the property 
in question is located; the Colombian and 
Israelian treaties do not. They would 
override the applicable laws of the 
States, Territories, and possessions that 
might conflict with them. In this 


Executive as represented by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Moreover, acts of Congress could be 
set aside and the legislative authority as 
vested in two Chambers could effectively 
be circumvented. The House of Repre- 
sentatives would be bypassed and ren- 
dered impotent in such fields as the 


The treaties with Colombia and Israel 
would set aside restrictive covenants 
regulating ownership of residential real 
estate, for example, as well as other 
practices of alleged racial discrimination. 
To undertake to settle these controver- 
sial issues by international treaties would 
be to violate the slower but more effec- 
tive democratic processes. The United 
States is engaged actively in finding solu- 
tions to problems of this character within 


All three of the treaties contain the 
mosi-favored-nation clause. The rights 
and privileges granted to Colombia or 
Israel would extend automatically to the 
nationals of any other country which 
has a most-favored-nation treaty with 

. This would happen with- 


virtually all other countries of 
and had found no objection 
universal extension of privi- 
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May cover a wide variety of subjects. 
Is it not more sound to confine treaties 
to provisions that do not conflict with 
existing laws? Would it not be more 
wise procedure when treaties that do 
conflict with existing laws are contem- 
plated by the State Department that 
this executive agency should make this 
fact known and seek prior modification 
of our statutes? This would be more 
open, more frank, and more honest. 
Should Congress refuse to make the nec- 
essary modification of existing statutes 
the State Department should then con- 
fine itself to treaty provisions that would 
conform to laws or constitutional provi- 
sions already in effect. Should it not 
be willing to be thus bound, Congress and 
the public would at least be altered and 
there would be little danger that we 
would wake up one day to find that 
@ provision in some obscure treaty had 
bound us hand and foot in some vital 
matter. 


Truman Income-Tax Plan Abhorrent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Stockton Record, with 
which I am in full accord: 

Incoms Report PLAN Is ABHORRENT 


A distorted sense of political opportunity 
is shown by Harry 8. Truman in his proposal 
for a public report of income by Government 
employees on salaries of $10,000 or more. It 
is a desperate counterattack along the issue 
which is likely to play a large part in the 
1952 campaign—lack of integrity in gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Truman naturally believes that the 
outcries of his opposition will be muffled if 
that opposition kills off the income-reporting 
plan. For the purpose of gaining this end, 
the President submits an idea which is 
purely expedient and political, anc which 
carries not an ounce of real statesmanship. 

In asking that all incomes, loans, and gifts 
fn excess of $10,000 Government salaries be 
reported and publicized, President Truman 
is taking over the same line of thought which 


for employment now is a gen- 


What kind of government shall we have 
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Erosion Silt on Bays—Part I 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. 
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annually, filling it at the rate of 12 inches 
amonth. Each year, the Government pumps 
out 500,000 cubic yards of silt at a cost of 
$300,000.° 
Right here in Mobile Harbor, silting, I 
have been informed, has been a costly har- 
bor problem for many years. From 1826, 
when Federal Government first undertook 
to improve the navigation channels into 
Mobile, through June 30, 1948, Federal ex- 
tures alone for maintenance have cost 


dredging of navigable channels in the War- 
rior and Lower Tombigbee Rivers averaged 
2,300,000 cubic yards. I understand that the 
y maintenance dredging in Mobile Har- 
is now running between five and eight 


From July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, more 
than 10,000,000 cubic yards of sediment were 
removed from Savannah Harbor and water- 
way, at a cost of approximately $965,976. The 
bulk of the dredged material was soil ma- 
terial washed from eroding uplands.” 

EXTENT AND RAPIDITY OF SILT-PRODUCING 
EROSION 


I have given these figures in some detail, 


which it can proceed. Soil erosion, to illus- 
trate what I mean, is a serious problem 
throughout the vast drainage area that fun- 
nels into Mobile Bay. The Tombighbee-Ala- 
bama River system drains 44,700 square miles, 
an area almost as big as the State of Ala- 


4 


in this area, where steep land (20-per- 
) used for cotton, erosion losses 
tons acre have been 
year." On the other 
growing crops such as 
corresponding soil loss was 
@ good cover of 
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bors. About 1,000,000,000 tons a year are car- 
ried on down to the oceans, some being de- 


* Richards, Annette H. A New Battle of 
the Brandywine. Nature magazine. Febru- 
ary 1950. 

*Corps of Engineers, T. S. Army, Annual 

part 1, vol. 1, p. 972. 1948. 

* Data from Office of Chief of Engineers, 

Sp. ween eames Sea codlagceieunatet ad 


“ Hathaway, Gail A. Sedimentation Prob- 
lems Related to Floodways, Navigation Chan- 
nels and Harbors. Proceedings, Federal 
Inter-Agency Sedimentation Conference, 
Denver, Colo. May 6-8, 1947. 
Noll, John J. Erosion to River 
and Harbor Works. Journal Soll and 
“ Diseker, E. G., and Yoder, R. E. Sheet 
Erosion 


posited on the lowest part of deltas and over 
Continental Shelf positions. 


DAMAGING RESERVOIR SILTING ALSO COSTLY 


We have made studies of silting in many 
reservoirs over the country, including about 
a dozen here in Alabama. The Alabama res- 
ervoirs measured have watersheds ranging in 
area from only a few square miles up to more 
than 9,000 square miles. We have found that 
they are losing their water-holding capacity 
at rates from as low as one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent annually, where the watersheds are 
mainly in grass and trees, to more than 3 

annually where the watersheds are 
principally in cultivation and the reservoir’s 
capacity is limited in relation to the size of 
the watershed.“ 

One study of reservoir sedimentation 
showed that (as of 1940) one or more water- 
supply reservoirs had been built by each of 
the 189 towns, cities, and institutional 
establishments in the nine southeastern 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, at a cost 
of approximately $23,500,000." Sedimenta- 
tion surveys of 45 of these reservoirs showed 
that half of them were losing more than 1 
percent of their capacity annually. Based 
on the assumption that they will cease to 
give effective service before they have lost, 
on an average 60 percent of their capacity, 
it was estimated that a third of them would 
have a life of less than 50 years, and more 
than half of them a life of less than 75 
years. A number of smaller reservoirs were 
found to have been completely silted and 
abandoned. 

Carl Brown, of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice Sedimentation Section," has pointed out 
that “Southern communities will have to 
pay higher taxes or higher water rates to 
cover the reservoir replacement costs result- 
ing from lack of erosion control on their 
watersheds.” 


EFFECTS OF SILTATION ON AQUATIC LIFE, ETC. 


We have examined some of the monetary 
costs and broader economic penalties im- 
posed on the public by the physical problem 
of siltation. There are various other self- 
evident bad effects, too, including harm 
done to marine life and inland fish and game, 
navigable waterways, water-supply installa- 
tions, recreational areas, and, most impor- 
tant, to the lands that produce the silt 
through land-impoverishing soil erosion. 

In addition to filling up navigation chan- 
nels, sedimentation takes a heavy toll of 
aquatic life. Suspended matter in water 
diminishes the sunlight needed by certain 
organisms to grow, I am told, and thus im- 
poverishes or eliminates the food supply on 
which aquatic life feeds. Silt (mixtures of 
clay, silt, and sand) may completely smother 
spawning beds. 

The damaging effects of sedimentation on 
the oyster industry of the Chesapeake Bay 
area is one of the best illustrations 
the toll taken by the indirect effects of soil 
erosion on marine life in bay waters. Mary- 
land's oyster production, cnce considered 
second only to agriculture among the State's 
industries, was 15 million bushels a year dur- 
ing the period of 1883 to 1885. By 1950, it had 
dropped to only 2,500,000 bushels. The ob- 
servations of biologists and other authorities 
confirm the fact that the decline of the oyster 
industry in Chesapeake Bay waters parallels 
strikingly the silting up of Bay ports. Curtis 
L. Newcombe, well-known biologist, has 
brought out this fact pointedly.” 


“Unpublished data, Soil Conservation 
Service Water Conservation and 
Practices Division, Sedimentation Section. 

Carl B. Protecting Municipal 
Watersheds in Southeastern States, Public 
Works. May 1945. 

* Newcombe, Curtis L. Treasures in Trou- 
bled Waters. The Scientific Monthly, vol. 
LXX, No, 2. February 1950. 
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“Studies have shown,” he points out, 
“that over-fishing and siltation operate to- 
gether to cause depletion. * * * Through- 
out the Chesapeake tributaries silt is the 
oyster’s greatest natural enemy. * * *” 

Newcombe supports that conclusion with 
statements from documents of Colonial days 
and figures on present-day silt measurements 
and oyster populations. For example, he re- 
ports that several hundred boats plied the 
oyster trade in the York River in Virginia as 
late as 1900, but that fewer than 50 boats can 
be counted there now. Meanwhile, the esti- 
mated 12,000 or more tongers who worked in 
Virginia alone in the 1880's has dropped to 
only about 2,500. 

Heaps of oyster shells found on the shores 
of the upper tributaries of Cheasapeake Bay 
show that the Indians took them from ex- 
treme upper bay waters, but the bottoms of 
these tributaries now are soft mud in which 
oysters cannot exist. The head of oyster 
propagation today is many miles down bay 
from those formerly good producing sites. R. 
V. Truitt, Director of the Chesapeake Bilo- 
logical Laboratory of the Maryland State 
Department of Research and Education, at 
Solomons Island, is of the opinion that, at 
least in the last few years, upper-bay beds 
have been destroyed by freshets. He thinks 
there is reason to believe that the increased 
fresh water inflow is a result of accelerated 
erosion and runoff in the uplands. 


Effects of Erosion Silt on Bays—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 
United States Soil Conservation Service, 
at the spring meeting of the American 
Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
tion with Southern States Coastal Ero- 
sion Control Association, Mobile, Ala., 
April 28, 1951: 


EROSION AND DECLINING OYSTER PRODUCTION 


“Although there is no specific evidence,” 
Dr. Truitt said recently, “it is my firm belief 
* * * that poor management of the land 
around the bay and lack of conservation 
practices is responsible in no small degree for 
the declining oyster production. Unless the 
land is properly managed, erosion will bring 
about a further decline in oyster yields.” 

The hydrographic program of the Chesa- 
peake Bay Institute, in cooperation with 
Johns Hopkins University, includes a sam- 
pling of the bottom of the bay by borings. 
It is that the silt figures may be 
helpful in showing the effects of such deposi- 
tions on marine habitat and life in the bay 
area. I have come across a number of sig- 
nificant references bearing on this particular 
point. One which I have in mind was a re- 
port by Allan F. Archer, of the Alabama Mu- 
seum of Natural History, based on a survey 
made-in cooperation with J. B. Engle, of 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
of oyster reefs and the effects of the 1947 

urricane on the coasts of Mobile and Bald- 

Counties.: I was interested in their gen- 

of higher oyster mortality in bays 

muddy bottoms as contrasted to that 

on oyster reefs on hard bottoms likewise sub- 
jected to storm-water disturbance, 


+ Archer, Allan FP. Alabama's Oyster Reefs. 
Alabama Conservationist. May. 1948. 
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Alabama, incidentally, is one of nine 
States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
which are all completely covered by districts, 
as are South Carolina, Delaware, Rhode Is- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Nebraska. Many others 
are largely covered. 


year, detailed conservation surveys had been 
made on 361,000,000 acres in the districts; 


tributed to the work done on the Service- 

planned farms. 

SERVICE'S EMPHASIS ON BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

' I should like to mention that we give par- 
biology for 








" industrial groups in our 
ciety are indispensable to getting done 
time this vital job which so importantly 
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an editorial from the October 6, 1951, 
Saturday Evening Post entitled “The 
New Princes of Privilege Are the Bureau- 
crats”: 

One thing that makes President Truman 
particularly hard to take is his belief that 
he got elected in 1948 by making silly 
speeches. Because he believes that, and be- 
cause he appears to be set on a third term, 
Mr. Truman continues to make silly speeches. 
His San Francisco address to the local Demo- 
crats was a whistle-stop number which 
topped even the 1948 record. 

Actually, Truman was not elected in 1948 
com- 


live in the rural areas 
was elected partly by in- 
mce to the Republican candidate, but 
by votes of Federal jobholders, who 
have grown so numerous that they, with 
their wives and in-laws, now hold the bal- 
ance of power in any close election. For 
example, in 1948 Ohio went for Truman by 
about 7,000 votes. At that time there were 
80,000 Federal jobholders in Ohio. They have 


went to town on some imaginary characters 
whom he described as “the special-privilege 
boys.” They are supposed to be rolling 
luxury because the “national income” has 
leaped from $40,000,000,000 in 1933 (the bot- 
tom of the depression, incidentally) to 
$278,000,000,000 last year. Deduct the Gov- 
ernment’s cut through taxes, and slice down 
the remainder to allow for administration- 
sponsored inflation and high prices, and the 
national income looks less impressive. Per- 


If there are any “ -privilege boys” 


‘special 
extant, they are Federal officeholders, begin- 
ning with Mr. Truman himself, whose com- 
pensation includes a $50,000 extra “expense 
allowance” which he can clap right into the 





to be able to do that? The scandal of privi- 
lege extends all the way down the line. The 
roster is sprinkled with mink coats, deep 
freezes, and substantial inducements for 
“public servants” with an eye to business. 
Year after year the payroll is augmented 
until it has become a serious question 
whether the party in power, supported by 

ever-increasing Praetorian Guard of pliant 
Officeholders, can ever be defeated at the 


are the forces upon which Mr. Tru- 
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The Cost of Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, we are 
faced with a very disturbing, yes, tragic 
Situation in the constantly increasing 
cost of living and the outrageous sky- 
rocketing of prices on everything. Not 
only is the average workingman and his 
family being pinched more than ever be- 
fore, but the cost of our entire defense 
program has increased to such an 
alarming extent that we may soon be 
faced with all-out inflation. 

This dangerous situation has troubled 
me no end for many months. Some 15 
months ago, at the time of the Korean 
outbreak, I urged and advocated com- 
plete controls across the board. During 
my long service in the Congress I have 
seen the effects of uncontrolled and un- 
bridled price stampedes. I have seen the 
corporations and major industries run 
hog-wild in their lust for profit and more 
profit, accumulating unconscionable 
wealth and power out of the misery 
of war and great emergencies. The 
thought uppermost in my mind has been 
this: “Will this greed and avaricious 
quest for power, for control, for wealth 
ever cease?” We are now witnessing a 
recurrence of their ill-advised and unpa- 
triotic actions, and I, for one, want to see 
it controlled; yes, eliminated complete- 
ly. Until this is accomplished, the hope 
and struggle for peace remains but an 
illusion. I have always firmly believed 
that, once the profit motive is completely 
eliminated, the scourge of war will dis- 
appear. . : 

In order to determine the true facts 











Hon. Micmagt V. DISALLEz, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mk. DiSattz: When I urged and ad- 
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would consider a violation of sacred confi- 
dence. 


“But the Communists do not understand 
that.” 





Lasting Conservation Through Conserva- 
tion—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by H. H. Bennett, Chief, 
United States Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, at summer session of State Teach- 
ers’ College, Fredonia, N. Y., July 19, 
1951: 

LasTING CONSERVATION THROUGH EDUCATION 

It is most gratifying to attend a meeting 
of this kind—where the entire student body 
of a great teachers’ college has gathered to 
discuss better ways of educating American 
youth with respect to the conservation of 
our natural resources. Less than 20 years 
ago, very little thought was devoted to this 


teachers’ college, so far as I know, and very 
few of our agricultural colleges, offered such 
@ course as soil conservation. Certainly, 
no college thought of giving a course on how 
to teach conservation to the elementary and 
secondary pupils in our public schools. 

The first strictly erosion-research station 


by the establishment of nine other such sta- 
in widely separated areas where ero- 

to be a serious problem. 
of the basic erosion data was acquired 

at three research establishments. 

times have changed. Erosion con- 

trol—soil conservation—has gained the ap- 


proval of the Nation. Fredonia State 
Teachers’ College, I am informed, requires 
that all tes take a course on the 


conservation of natural resources. Accord- 


ing to my understanding, a class in con- 
servation education is one of the important 
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on @ new science (the science of soil con- 
servation). Our present perspective in rela- 
tion to the importance of our natural re- 
sources is the equivalent of a great national 
reformation (which, however, is still not 
great enough). With respect to land use 
and protection, it amounts to an agricultural 
revolution never previously approached. 

During the years when the American Con- 
tinent was being settled, some of our waste- 
ful methods might have been excused in 
some degree. But not even then was all the 
waste excusable. About the only justifica- 
tion—if it can be justified at all—we can 
think of for much of the profligate waste 
is that it was often the easiest thing to do. 
It was easier in those days to cut and burn 
timber that interfered with cultivation 
than it was to save the trees that were cut. 
It was often easier to settle on a new farm, 
when the old one was worn out, than it was 
to take care of the soil. But scarcely an 
excuse in any sense, looking back from the 
advanced viewpoint of today. 

Of course, the matter of ignorance en- 
tered into our early wasteful use of the land 
and other resources. During the years of 
settlement, we gradually built up a false 
sense of security by assuming that our land 
and other resources were inexhaustible. The 
vast extent of good virgin land, forests, wild- 
life, and clean water quite naturally affected 
the average Sa respect to the 
seeming American a ce of natural re- 
sources. But it is hard to understand how 
most people of a great enlightened nation 
should continue, generation after genera- 
tion, to delude themselves into thinking that 
our natural resources were inexhaustible 
and that any kind of conservation was un- 
necessary in the first place and too costly in 
the second place. It is difficult, also, to 
understand how a farmer could se: bis land 
literally wash out from under him without 
recognizing the threat to the welfare of his 
family. 

But, with few exceptions, that is exactly 
the way most of the people of the Nation 
thought and acted for generation after gen- 
eration. And a few foolish ones—not usual- 
ly farmers, however—seem (or pretend) to 
think about the land as did our forefathers 
a hundred and fifty years ago. Fortunately, 
they have no important following. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY SOIL-CONSERVATION SURVEY 


In 1910 I helped make a soil survey of 
Pairfield County, 8S. C. We found that soil 
erosion was severe over most of the land in 
the county. Much too much of the land, we 
found, had been ruined for further cultiva- 
tion. Twenty-eight percent of the land, all 


published, would create a sensation, at least 
locally—and nationally, too, I was hoping. 

Did it? 

Not in the slightest degree. Those who 
read the report—if any read it—apparently 
laid it aside saying, with some such mean- 
ingless observation as, “So what?” 

Subsequently other reports of severe ero- 


: 1928 I was coauthor of a Government 
pamphlet entitled “Soil Erosion, a National 
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20 years, we have developed a new science of 
soil conservation in this country. I call ita 
new science in spite of the fact that soil con- 


which I am speaking, was developed largely 
research, aided by the world’s first 


Yet, all land has some economic value, if it 
is used properly. Some land is suited for 
cultivation; other land is suited only for 
growing grass or trees, while some is suited 
only for recreational purposes, as a home 
for wildlife, or other minor uses. Each acre 
should be used for the best purpose. Of 
course, if the land is underused, like using 

pasture, the land may not 


for and then use it that way, insofar as 
economic and market conditions permit. 

The second basic principle involved with 
soil conservation is that of treating each 
acre with all conservation practices needed 
to keep it permanently productive. This ap- 
plies to pasture, range, and forest land as well 
as to cultivated land. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of conservation practices that 
may be used on the various types of land, 
Soil-conservation farming calls for using all 
of them that are needed in each field, one 
supporting another. Terracing, strip crop- 
ping, contour tillage, crop rotation, cover 
cropping, stubble mulching, and many other 
practices are commonly used on cultivated 
lands. In addition, liming, ferti ma- 
nuring, and other practices to help build up 
fertility are used. Gully control, establish- 
ing grass waterways, building farm ponds, 
planting trees and grass, adjusting the use of 
these measures to the needs of the land. 
Even fences, roads, and field boundaries 
should be adjusted, as nearly as practicable, 
on the contour, If the land is too wet, drain- 
age becoraes a conservation practice; if it is 
too dry, then irrigation should be used. All 
these, and many more, conservation practices 
are coming into common use among Ameri- 
can farmers. They are fitted into a coordi- 
nated program, each being used to supple- 
ment the others, where needed. That is what 
we call treating the land according to its 
needs, using a coordinated tool of combined 
skills. 


The Soil Conservation Service has a large 
corps of trained surveyors who make detailed 
soil-conservation surveys of farms and 
ranches to detérmine the best use for each 
acre of land. We also have a large corps of 
soil conservationists, that we call farm plan- 
ners, who take these land surveys and help 
farmers work out detailed plans for better 
use and scil conservation. We have 
experience, that these 
plans are essential to getting a 
coordinated conservation pro- 
to the land. I might add that 
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and increasing their agricultural-producing 
capacity through sound soil and water con- 
servation and proper land use. 

Soil conservation does much more than 
safeguard the land. It directly or indirectly 
results in a wide variety of fundamental 
benefits. It both increases the yields per 
acre and lowers the cost of production on 
most farm land, which, in turn, start a whole 
chain of benefits, such as increased farmer 
income, increased taxes for support of gov- 
ernment and schools, increased trade for 
both rural and urban communities, and in- 
creased employment for professional, skilled, 
and unskilled workers. z 

Tt results in large savings, such as reduced 
siltation of streams, ditches, harbors, and 
reservoirs; lessened damage to fills, cuts, and 
culverts of highways and railroads; de- 
creased damage to oyster beds and breeding 
and feeding grounds of fish, crabs, and other 
valuable aquatic life; and reduced flood 
crests on both major and minor streams that 
result in lessened damage to farms, homes, 
manufacturing plants, livestock, highways, 
railroads, and other property. 

It helps to alleviate drought damage to 
crops, pastures, and meadows. It encour- 
ages a more flexible and diversified type of 
agriculture. It helps create a greater pride 
and satisfaction in farming along with the 
greater material returns. It encourages the 
sons and daughters of farmers to stay on the 
farm. And, apparently, it helps to improve 
the nutritional quality of food. 

MODERN SOIL CONSERVATION 

Our experience in the Soil Conservation 
Service has led me to redefine soil conser- 
vation under the heading of “Modern soil 
conservation.” 

A somnd and lasting agriculture depends 
primarily on an adequate supply of produc- 
tive land, properly used and so protected 
from erosion that it will remain permanently 
productive. Without such an agriculture, 
there can be no assurance of continuing pros- 
perity, happiness, or peace anywhere. 

As long as people have enough good land 
they can continue producing their food and 
fiber, and many of the raw materials of in- 
dustry. If sloping land is neglected or un- 
wisely used, it will be wasted or severely 
damaged by erosion, and the certain conse- 
quence, where the damage is extensive, will 
be lowered standards of living, poverty, and 
national decline. Much the same is true 
with respect to the effects of wind erosion, 
although this process affects level land as 
well as sloping land, when conditions are 
right (protracted drought and land bare of 
protective cover). 

This erosion-caused economic decline has 
been the tragic result in many of the world’s 
older agricultural areas. 

For these and other reasons, lasting soil 
conservation is mandatory everywhere. It 
is mandatory here in America, if we are to 
avoid national decline—economically, so- 
cially, and nutritionally. 


This kind of soil conservation is based on 
(a) sound land use and (b) treatment of 
the land with all the proven appropriate 


contouring, strip cropping, and stubble- 
mulching the land as needed, along with 
of crop rotations, cover 

loca’ 
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Thursday, August 9, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, no one is 
deceived, or even amused, by the recent 
assertion 


sons with fixed incomes into the merci- 
less squeeze of higher prices and taxes 
and lowered purchasing power, and cre- 
ated the phoniest and most precarious 
ty in the Nation’s economic 


ments and records; more of the same 
insistence upon “yes men” in Govern- 


More of the same secret State Depart- 


sistance to exposure of the infiltration of 
unist personnel and policies in 
the executive branch. 

More of the same Truman grasping 
for what the late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg once termed “total, world-wide, 
war-lord powers in the White House,” 
including Executive usurpation of 
treaty-making and war-making author- 
ity bestowed upon Congress by the Con- 
stitution. 


More of the same give-away to foreign 
countries of American resources of man- 
power and wealth. 

More of the same no-decision, ac- 
cordion-type limited wars “at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, and with the 
wrong enemy” bringing more of the 
same tragic casualties to American 
fighting men and more of the same let- 
down of the United States by professed 
allies. 

More of the same no-decision peace 
talks which serve only to give the enemy 
time to build up its forces for stiffened 
resistance or renewed offensives. 

Yes, the Republicans have an issue for 
1952—and an unparalleled opportunity. 

It is the opportunity to be the agents 
of the American people in their own de- 
liverance; the opportunity to be the in- 
strument of their sovereign will and 
determination that there must not be 
more of the same. 


Release of William Oatis and John 
Hvasta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 - 
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Navy, who is at present jailed in Bratislava, 
Slovakia, since 1948. 

We doubt whether the United States Am- 
bassador Steinhart did anything for him, for 
he was prejudiced against the Slovaks. Mr. 
Steinhart did not raise his voice when the 
Communist-controlled government of Czech- 
oslovakia condemned and hung Msgnr. Jo- 
seph Tiso, the first president of Slovakia. 

The secretary was directed to mail one 
copy to our President, Harry S. Truman, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, and our Con- 
gressmen and Senators and the same to 
be spread on record of our minutes. 

Awaiting your favorable action. 

Very respectfully yours, 


. 
Treasurer, 


There Must Be No Iron Curtain To Hide 
the Government From the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. . Mr. Speaker, last week 
newspapers across the land united in 
observing National Newspaper Week. 
Appropriately, theme of the observance 
was “Your newspaper lights the way of 
freedom.” 

A singular coincidence brought a se- 
rious threat to the freedom of the press 
in this country in the very week devoted 
to directing public attention toward the 
importance of preserving that freedom. 

Under permission granted me by the 
House, I propose to review the issues pre- 
sented by the administration’s newest 
attempt to hide the Government from 
the people. President Truman has is- 
sued an executive order affecting the 
purely civilian agencies of Government 
and designed to restrict the flow of in- 
formation from Government agencies to 

. David Lawrence, noted re- 


First of all, 
understanding that the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press is not 


reason, the latest executive 

dangerous one. It consti- 

President admits, “for the 

. ‘orm standards for classi- 
protecting security informa- 

tion throughout the executive branch of 


what is or is not “security information?” 
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crats interested in bolting the Demecratic 


Party under its present leadership of Presi- 
dent peng and William Boyle. Muwnor’s 


new political party in the Nation. There are 

Senator Kaat Muwor, the South Dakota 
Republican, has promoted a national cdali- 
tion committee to encourage southern Demo- 


political precedents. 
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New Farm Planner Starts Work at 
Reynolds County Soil Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of October 5, 1951: 


New Farm Planner Starts Work aT REYNOLDS 


E..incton, Mo.—Eric Palmer has been as- 
signed by the United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service as farm planner for the Reynolds 
County Soil Conservation District. He as- 
sumed his new duties here Monday. 

Palmer was reared on a Current River farm 
in Shannon County, attended high school at 
Eminence and acquired the bachelor 
of science and master of arts in education 
and bachelor of science in agriculture in Mis- 
souri colleges. 

He taught in the State public schools for 
16 years prior to going with SCS. He went 
directly from the superintendency of the 
Bloomfield (Mo.) High School to the position 
with the SCS in 1937, 


ARCADIA FARM FORESTER TO AID 
Robert Raisch, who has been stationed at 

Arcadia, Mo., as farm forester for the Mis- 

souri Conservation Commission, will act as 


visors, spent 3 days at the supervisors’ 
in Pulton, Mo., last month and 
assistance, 


procedure 
and some will be returned to forest. The 
protection of timber, which covers about 86 
percent of the county’s land area and which, 


The applications of farmers for aid are 
regarded as an indication of a new Ozarkian 
attitude toward farm 


hearing was held. Later a referendum vote 
was passed with only six dissenters, though 
there are 969 farms listed in the four par- 
ticipating townships. The board of super- 
visors was elected and got busy on its plans 
to solve soil and water problems, 

~ TYPICAL OZARK PROBLEMS 
“Reynolds County being a typical Ozark 
county and the first to establish a soil-con- 
servation district, is confronted with wood- 
land, soil, and water conservation problems 
typical of a great many other Ozark coun- 
ties,” says a spokesman for the district. 
“The first settlers came to the county 
about 1830. Most of these came with the 
idea of establishing residence along the creek 
valleys. A later influx occurred in the early 
1900's, and reached its peak about 1930. A 






and dairy products, are second in economic 


“Proper methods in timber establishment, 
management and selective cutting 
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Representative Velde’s Nonstoppe-e 
Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 





such a law would be a new landmark in 
labor-management relations. 
The editorial follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE VELDE’s NONSTOPPAGE STRIKE 


nonstoppage strike plan ° 
Goble (University of Illinois) which is em- 
bodied in an amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
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Shade of Sycamore Tree—Herse Still 


i 


Turns Roller Mill That Squeezes Out 
Juice at Allen Boyer Place, Near Hunter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


permission to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include herewith the following 
article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Juice aT ALLEN Borer PLace, Near HUNTER 

(By Lucile Masnor) 

Hunter, Mo.—Molasses is being made down 
here in the hills of Carter County. The 
sweet, thick golden sirup bubbles and boils 
in the evaporator in the shade of the syca- 

munists. But all the time he himself was more tree. And out on the level spot old 


of October 8, 1951: 
round moving the sweep that turns the 


Barney, the horse, patiently walks round and 
not have to commit a prison roller mill that presses the thin, green juice 


Tuck, GOLDEN MOoLasszs 


, & backer of all 


revealed the 

elected public servant, 
temptation to in- 

tinued to pose as a patriot. 


in salutes to the flag on public 
He hurled anathemas at Com- 


a traitor. He had surrendered to inner 
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States Senate, entitled “The Treason 
The sentiments expressed herein are 
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from the sorghum cane. 


As soon as one makes it 


tee toneariaen 


those 3 acres are 
> cainulan geek a ertied ot ont 
Ss Gav saiemens 


Boyer says that their crop of sweet 
is very poor this year because of 
They will make only about 
ee ncn, | owns of 

$2 a gallon 


nen. 


a 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen Boyer, who live 2 miles 
west of Hunter, have been making molasses 
for the last 25 years. With all this experi- 
ence, Boyer knows just the right kind of 

The sorghums are tall, earless plants bear- 

ONE HUNDRED GALLONS FROM ONE ACRE 


charin or seed sorghums, such as kafircorn 


and broomcorn. 


i 
Ui 
rade 


but they do not grow too well in wet seasons, 
for they need to be cultivated frequently. 
sweet sorghums. The otbers are nonsac- 


The sorghums belong to the grass family, 


sorghum seed. He avoids rich, black soil, 
for it makes the molasses dark and strong. 


loamy soil in which to plant his sweet 
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Mrs. Boyer says that the 
the evaporator is built of sandstone and clay. 
Other stones or cement will not hold up and 
will not keep an even heat which is one of 
the secrets in the success of molasses making. 

Here is a favorite Ozark recipe for molasses 
custard pie: One cup sorghum, one-half cup 
buttermilk, three eggs, one cup sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda, two tablespoons of 
flour, flavor with cinnamon. 


beaten eggs last. Boil until it begins to 
thicken, pour into a crust, and bake slowly 
for about 30 minutes. i 





Honest American Art 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I have never laid claim to being 
a connoisseur of art, I am among that 


and what they do not like in such mat- 
ters. 

This attitude, of course, exposes one 
to the accusation that the evaluation of 
art by such criteria is inexcusable, 
stamping one as an individual lacking 
in the finer sensibilities which allegedly 
accrue from a well-rounded education. 

To the ivory-tower school of though’ 
my tastes in art would probably be char- 
acterized as provincial. 
admit, in this respect, 
county—Jasper County, Ind. 
worth-while contributions in 
of human endeavor, does not boast of 
eminent crusaders in the cause of such 
salon movements as cubism, abstraction- 
ism, or impressionism. Our tastes are 
more down to earth. 

My defense of the I-know-what-I-like 
attitude rests on the fact that at times 


obvious love for his native land. 





The Economic Aspects of Death 
and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON ~ 
: OF CONNECTICUT 
"IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, two 
eminent gentlemen in the field of eco- 


nomics have proposed revisions of the ~ 


Federal taxing system which merits at- 
tention outside of financial circles. 

Mitchell G. Meyers, distinguished at- 
torney and jurist of Waterbury, Conn., 
and Ray B. Westerfield, Yale University 
professor of economics, wrote at length 
on this proposal in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. A recent issue of 
the New York Times discusses the pro- 
posal in more general terms. I include 
the article in my remarks for the atten- 
tion of Members interested in equitable 
tax measures: 
Pitan To Survive DeaTH anp Taxes Is HELp 

NeEEpED sy SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Paul Heffernan) 

The impact of death and death taxes is an 

ever-present threat to any family-owned 





A proposal advanced recently for preparing 


enterprises a special investment in the form 


in borrowing 
on 91-day discount bills, and would be sur- 
renderable at face value at any time with 
interest penalty before the death of the reg- 
istered holder. 

When enterprises have to raise money for 
taxes on the death of the owner, problems 
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The increase in production has directly en- 
larged of goods for home consump- 
tion and for export. The enlarged earn- 
ing from exports, in turn, have permitted a 
freer access to imported goods and relieved 
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Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to submit, for the en- 


Two events have occurred the last few 
days which have given more emphasis to 


observed October 1 to 8. 
event is the visit to America of 
Alberto Gainza Paz, editor and publisher of 


action of the Argentine 
the dictator who has si- 


tors. Freedom of men and a 

go together. Without a free 
press, freedom dies. This is history. There 
in Russia or in the iron cur- 
. There was no free press un- 
Hitler or Mussolini. The controlled press 
jumped the Atlantic to the Argen- 


second event was the action of Pres- 
Truman who issued an order permit- 

Government agencies to sup- 
as consider a 
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Such an order has been 
Defense and State Depart- 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
restrictions have not been 
g that national security 
similar restrictions were 
in effect during the war, the information 
withheld was screened by a body set up to do 
the job. Under the new order extending the 
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closed to the citizens who pay the bill. 

A storm of protest of the order broke loose 
when the President’s order was announced. 
On the day that President Truman made the 
order public, the Office of Price Stabilization 
issued an edict forbidding its employees to 
make public any information that might 
cause embarrassmerit to the OPS. The or- 
der was quickly withdrawn. The vital thing 
is that we, in the United States, have had 
creep upon us progressive regulations and 
Government in business with its terrific cost 
reflected in taxes so that today the extent of 
controls is not realized. If the average citi- 
zen could suddenly be set back 25 years, the 
contrast between then and now, so far as 
Government regulation of the individual is 
concerned, would be 


shocking. 
are revealed in the President's 
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Secrecy in Public Welfare Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I insert two editorials from the Shreve- 
port (La.) Times. The first appeared in 
the issue of October 7 and the second in 
the issue of October 9: 


Tue Governors Act 


The national governors conference which 
met at Gatlinburg, Tenn., last week, voted 
unanimously for removal of the Federal ban 
against publication of State relief and wel- 
fare rolls. Forty-six of the Nation’s 48 gov- 
ernors were at the conference. Whether all 
were present when the vote was taken is not 
known here, but no dissenting voice was 
raised despite the ardent pleas of Washington 
socializers sent to the scene to try to block 
action. Governor Long, of Louisiana, was one 
of the two absentees from the conference— 
he was the only Southern governor not at- 
tending. 

Representative Burr Harrison, Virginia 
Democrat, recently filled nearly 10 pages 
of small-type print in the CoNncGressionaL 
Recorp (equivalent to about 15 columns in 
the Times) with discussion of graft, corrup- 
tion, waste, cheating, chiseling, et cetera, of 
public tax money used for various relief rolls 
in various States which he cited. He cited 
cases ranging from a championship squirrel 
shooter in Tennessee collecting $214 a month 
from “aid to the blind” to a woman operating 
a big numbers racket who had her welfare 
checks brought to her gambling establish- 
ment although she had a liveried chauffeur 
and an expensive car. 

All welfare and relief money is tax money— 
half of it paid in State taxes and half in 
Federal taxes, but all from the same pocket- 
books. The secrecy law not only helps chis- 
elers and crooks graft this tax money, but 
it thus lessens the amounts that could be 
available for worthy cases not given enough 
aid to meet actual need. 

At the governors’ conference the chief ex- 

ecutives of more than a dozen States revealed 
legislative steps taken or under way to try to 
end the secrecy provision which the Federal 
Security Administration uses as a political 
blackjack over State governments. Indiana 
has gone all the way, the legislature passing 
a law compelling publication. FSA Director 
Oscar Ewing promptly cut off its Federal aid 
for welfare. The United States Senate re- 
cently an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill to end the Federal provision for 
secrecy. In Senate-House conference on the 
bill the House succeeded in eliminating the 
amendment. 

It’s time for the public to call to account 
its Senators and its Representatives, not 
only in Washington but in State legislatures. 
It’s time for an overwhelming demand that 
these people wake up and get busy in service 
of the public which elected them. There 
never has been any logical reason for secrecy 
on welfare rolls. 


Tae Cause or THE Evm. 

In every State in the United States where 
real investigation of welfare rolis has been 
made, cheating, chiseling, thieving, 
fraud, corruption—all con 
Se eee tees Gee money—have 
been revealed. ITlinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Washington, Oklahoma are a few States 
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where wholesale welfare crookedncss has 


trators of welfare—State, county, parish or 
city. The fault Mes in the system itself as 
established by the Federal Congress in Wash- 
ington. That fault is the Federal provision 
that names of recipients of welfare payments 
must be kept secret from the public. 

The only way to end the welfare 
is to end the secrecy provision. So long as 
there is secrecy there is not only opportunity 
but blanket invitation to stealing. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
now is holding hearings on a bill by  l 
sentative Burk Harrison, Virginia Demo 
crat, to ond the Federal provision for se- 
crecy and leave the matter of publication 
of relief rolls to the individual States. It 
would be better in actual practice if the Fed- 
eral law made publication mandatory, but in 
the ultimate philosophy of free government 
the preservation of the right of States to de- 
cide the issue figures strongly. 

The principle of the Harrison bill—the 
principle of removal of the Federal ban 
against publication—should have the full 
support of citizens, civil groups, and organi- 
gations, and of all legislators who have wel- 
fare itself truly at heart. States violating 
the secrecy provisions are deprived of the 
Federal share in relief funds. In all prob- 
ability, most States could get along without 
the Federal aid and handle their welfare 
problems alone if welfare was trimmed of 
the chiselers, cheaters, political hangers-on, 
and also of those who seek to gain politically 
through it. 

Representative Harrison, in a recent 
speech in the House concerning his bill, em- 

that the present welfare secrecy 
violates the spirit and possibly the letter 
of the Federal Constitution. Framers of the 
Constitution delegated, through it, certain 
powers to Congress. But at the same time 
they specifically listed 10 things which Con- 
gress cannot do constitutionally, 1 of them 
reading as follows (sec. 9, art. 1): 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but consequence of appropriations 
made by Jaw; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from 
time to time.” 


clearly means for the people who put up the 
money—the taxpayers—to know. 

The Washington Star—almost paraphras- 
ing past editorials in the Times, though not, 
of course, by intent—says: 

en ee at stake which 
is more 


people who put up this money. 
own money. It should be contrary to sound 








and that “a return to the days when every 

man valued his independence and was re- 
ceotanes to accept help except in dire need, 
is not to be feared, but welcomed.” 

Since when is it any disgrace wnayoldahty 
to be.poor? 

Since when need an aged person feel shame 
that age has conquered past ability to earn 
a living? 

Decent citizens are proud to help those 
who cannot help themselves. Decent recip- 
ients need lose no pride in having to accept 
help from others willing to give it—under 
honest conditions, ‘ 

The State senate of the Deep South State 
of Georgia recently passed a resolution ce- 
manding an end to the secrecy provision in 
the Federal welfare. The resolution declared 
that secrecy “proves a hindrance to just ad- 
ministration of the social-security laws,” is 
“conducive to fraud,” and “costs the State 
of Georgia thousands of dollars every year.” 

A recent Fulton County, Ga., grand jury, 


- finding itself tangled into cases involving 


relief, took time out from its crime inquiries 
to adopt a resolution denouncing welfare 
Senne at Cn eas tee ee 
Member of Congress. The grand jury = 
another Georgia ee De Kalb, 

similar resolution. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion had this to say: 

“As matters stand now, not even a grand 
jury or a legislative committee can examine 
relief rolls on the penalty of losing matching 
funds, which amount to about 70 percent of 
the total benefits distributed by the State.” 

The glaring weakness of the whole welfare 
set-up in the 48 States is the Federal provi- 
sion imposing secrecy except to politicians 
and political groups taking part in adminis- 
tration of the funds. 

More than a dozen States have taken legis- 
lative steps of some kind toward an end to 
welfare secrecy. Governors of 46 States— 
2 Governors, including Louisiana's; being 
eres! unanimously last week for an 
e 

The blame and the remedy both rest with 

itself. It made the foolish law and 
it alone can unmake it. If the Harrison bill 
is bypassed or sidetracked, the voters should 
note carefully which legislators helped in 
the bypassing and sidetracking. It’s time 
for Congress to awaken, that is true; but it is 
time for the people to awaken and start set- 


sale tossing of ballot bombs on election day 
certainly would work, 





Ewing Raises a Righteous (?) Anger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert herewith a very pertinent 
editorial from the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, of Madison, Wis., which 
and very well indeed—for itself: 

Ewtnc Raises a RicntTeous (?) ANGER 
‘ot Oe 


eae ae eee eee 
governors of the 48 States voted unanimous 


’ approval of a move to reserve to the States 


the ‘to decide whether relief rolls 
should open to public inspection. 
Mr. Ewing, the Federal Relief Administra- 


tor, attended the mee’ 3 
plain the governors’ views 


eye 
88 
: 
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thered from miles around to celébrate 

honor and to watch him make the 
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im 1911 when President William 
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The monument has gained in fame and 
facility considerably since Jéhn Otto first 
Peck barges. Togay an excellent highway 


Through these visiting sportsmen, this 


strange frontiersman’s labor of love at last 
The flag became somewhat faded and tat- 


began to attract the outside interest he had 
sought so long. National magazines started 
his flagpole and triumphantly ran up the 


colors to fly over the wilderness. After a 
time he climbed back down from that dizzy 


height. 


locality 


apparently from no- Otto. He had made up his mind to climb it 


recognized the work which he with the flag. 


te have been put on earth to ac- 
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particularly from the campground and 

Trail-of-the-Serpent Drive, it is possible to 
look across the Colorado River and the wide 
sweep of orchard-planted Grand Valley, far 
below, to Book Cliffs, on the northern hori- 


service during which he built roads and trails 
and opened the forbidding places to visitors, 
it would have seemed right had the hermit 
been appointed as the monument’s first offi- 
cial custodian, but this was not done. Stil, 
for several years after creation of the park, 
John Otto continued to serve its best inter- 
ests—without remuneration. And then—no 
one appears to remember exactly when—he 
simply dropped out of sight. 


today—as far as I know—the healthiest man 
in the world and going it as strong as ever.” 
(His age remains his secret.) 

As an afterthought, just before mailing his 
reply, he printed a rather homesick note on 
the back of the envelope. “How big are the 
Rocky Mountains? They are as big as my 
heart. Nobody loves them more.” 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS. J..LANE ... 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


$ 





and presently employed with that agency 
in the Boston office, Boston, Mass.: 
Tue Setr-Emp.orep Unper Sociat Securirr 
(By Julia T. Sullivan) 
The Social Security Act embodies a num- 


ployers and employees under subchapter A 
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tributions Act. Prior to the Social Security 


Act amendments of 1950, approved August 
28, 1950 (Public Law 734, Sist Cong.) this 
system of Federal insurance applied pri- 
marily to workers in commerce and industry. 
Under the 1950 amendments the system 
was expanded to be effective on anl after 
January 1, 1951, with respect to services 





full or part-time self-employment. 

earnings are gross income 
from a covered trade or business, 
allowable deductions. 
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An individual may have both self-employ- 
ment income and wages from employment 
during the same year. In such cases, wages 
Tm 0. toe onwared by costal epany wala 


i 
i 


turn, The amount of the social security con- 
tribution for self-employed 







employed person will ve credit for four 
quarters of 

,...Before the time of filing the 1951 income 
tax 1 one of the 
4,600,000 covered: self will need a 
social security account number. Many of 
these people have, at one time or another, 
been employees in work, and al- 
ready have social security cards. If a self- 
employed person has never had a card, or 
has had one but has lost it, he should con- 
tact the social security office which serves 
his area. The card showing his account 
number, will represent his Federal insurance 
policy. It will identify him when he applies 
for monthly insurance payments to himself 


and his family when he retires, or if he dies, 
when his surviving dependents apply for 
benefit payments. 

Every social security office has informa- 
tional literature. A post card or telephone 
call is sufficient when requesting the ma- 
terial. The intown Boston office is located 
at 161 Devonshire Street. 


Testing Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I inelude the following editorial 
from the Oregon Journal: 


months with their critical power 
@ testing time for the people 


ingermity and skill of 
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pursued by the administration until it led to 
@ war in which more than 80,000 young 
Americans have already been killed or 


lization of our Armed Forces under the Tru- 
man administration. 
it was mot peace through 


lites were not encouraged to keep the peace 
and honor their international agreemenis by 
Secretary Acheson’s writing off Korea and 
Pormoca as of no importance to us—and 
waiting for the dust to settle. 

Certainly Stalin was not deterred from his 
knavish tricks by Mr. Truman's declaring 
during the 1948 campaign that Joe’s a de- 
cent fellow 

The fact is that the peace-through- 
strength policy for which Mr. Truman now 
tekes exclusive credit was forced on him by 
opinion, aroused and alarmed by the 
consequences of his playing footsie with the 
Commies at home and abroad. 


: 


As much as any one man, Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, was responsi- 
ble for forcing this shift of policy. 

The American people took the reins out 

men who should have icd 
but were misleading them. That is demcc- 
peration. 





Time To Atone for Yalta and Potsdam 


| 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. Speaker, in the name of humanity, 
what manner of official was he who 
agreed to the expulsion of 7,000,000 Ger- 
man citizens from Silesia and other parts 


ish and the Russians. We pay lip service 


CUVEE US MUCSIGAN LIBHANIES 


WAIT NCR Ar BhINntiiAane: « cree meee 
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to the principles of liberty and freedom, We prize a free nation, a home of one’s A RUSSIAN 

we profess great faith in the moral law ©W®, Tegular employment with reasonable A Russian soldier drives away 

and say, “In God we trust.” We have ‘e™mumeration, adequate food and clothing, hooligans who are molesting an old German 
flouted the ioral law and cried out, for couinemnan’ ot. cake cealaeaen te tien woman, and comforts 

revenge. “Unconditional surrender,”'w@s nq individual. Replace these by their op- Polish officer lays his 

the slogan. There was unconditional posites—worst.of all, by the sense that one are hand 

surrender and in its wake another war is of no interest or 
reap.” and today we reap the whirlwind, the rest of mankind—and 
reap,” we reap the w 

It is time to atone for our national sins, ee Oe eee ee eee Prussia, tells of his “dear, f 
end we smash peaipeneupte sisptocuch their existence. We might reasonably expect 
eights. the hands of the Communists, or such 

Mr, Speaker, as part of my remarks, I eationaiien es SOanl wae tae pean ta ee dae het 
shall include an article by Iain Wilson demagogs into power. At least it is obvious of the hundreds 
which appeared in the Christian Century that in face of the present actualities and waiting to board the steamer 


for October 3, 1951: Segre = ‘e at nee See them to Travem 
GERMAN ReruGEss’ Own STORY oe ne ee ee oC. the English guards carry 
DOCUMENTS OF COMPASSION children aboard 


(By Iain Wilson) wi 
Enough has been said and written about signs that the refugees have in many cases dry in the laughing 


f 


the German refugee problem to make come through with a vigorous Christian 

thoughtful people aware of its existence and faith, more realistic than ever before, and enough notes of 
dimensions. The articles of the Potsdam 4 perception of ethical values more vivid wman cruelty. 
Agreement which authorized expulsion of than is commonly found ourselves, to the humble people who 
7,000,000 German citizens from Silesia and = wnose sensitivity is blunted by reliance upon D4 there can be 

other areas of Eastern Germany involve the systerial . One portent of the moral spiritual situation 


in direct responsibility for the fate of these Geenest abyss of Europe's degradation is q 200K is saying—that the smallest loving deed 
people. Scarcely less direct is thelr responsi, small book published by the Holmner-Verlag © is® bowef that st 
bility for the expuision of about sar ta of Kitzingen-Main, Germany, called Doku- a own . pe - 
ethnic Germans from Czechoslovakia, Ru- mente der Menschlichkeit—Documents of most from human hatred. This 
mania, and other countries which took their Compassion. The book was got together by a@ heartening assurance with which Christians 
cue from Potsdam. 
It is true that some steps have been taken tingen, who are convinced that an over- W°rld'’s dispossessed millions, so that “their 
whelming majority of the refugees have been nan 
through ' 








economy. 
cal rights have been granted the expellees. 5 sorseless 
Legislation for equalization of burdens has . mattis eveng-anahanmadearet te Employ the Physically Handicapped 


folly. Repudia assimilation of the 
been passed. Expeliee’s Bank, with 
guaranteed funds of 95,000,000, has helped Dow Siace a new value upon men as an ena EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
niastrtna over gaebaennte has been or in: Seen, 208: 30 a CORAM: OF taem's ro 
nished by state governments and Marshall ‘Tus tne Gottingen group echoes Bishop HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 
Tne undertakings in bebalf ef thees people  Dibellus’ ery, “Let man be man.” eee 
of such voluntary agencies as the Hilfswerk, THE TESTIMONY OF SIMPLE PEOPLE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
largely financed from ecumenical sources, are Pg hoommact of Compassion cme Wednesday, October 10, 1951 
of real if restricted importance. one-hundred-and-thirty-odd stories 
humane actions experienced by German ref- Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
WHY ARE REFUGEES GOING EAST? during their trek to the west, at the Speaker, it so happens that this week is 
Tn, tye af Sach, Sevesepenenes: Tetugees ere eae ao , devoted to employ the physically handi- 


oreigners—Poles, Americans, 
flowing back to the Russian zone in large Coechs, Russians, British, French, and so on. — ca: 
numbers, dailusioned by the west. With tl ‘The stories were received by the Gottingen "To me, every week should be Employ 
cal menace they present has been only su- §0UP following press and radio requests, and" the Physically Handicapped Week. 


ee ae thy Seen. concrete and free from speculation as the Ola Ninth Congresses by the Committee on 


Testament narratives. Many of the stories Aid to the , of 
ment to. wears aan ee oe Oe ane the work of te men and which I had the honor to be chairman, 
are at present otherwise ied. tity. Ae re Pee eet ee handicapped person can fill a position, 

The church should see and proclaim that Ses patllas ba giarer. Gives the book in many instances, as well as a normal 


relevant than argument about the justifica- nen a Negro American % 
tion of the Potsdam deerees is the question, He says, “Can't you make it, Mother?” and ance of the handicapped and discovered, 
What ideas and attitudes are developing takes her as far ai the frontier, giving her to their amazement, that the perform- 
among the refugees? What do we expect of coffee and buttered rolls and telling her ance of the handicapped on jobs to 
people who have been forcibly driven from about his family in the States. We meet two which they were suited equaled those of 
and subjected to inconceivable hardships and _wagonload of German peasants. One of the ishing records were revealed, Th 
indignities, and are now wholly dependent Germans, Fritz Meller, tells how gently the otthy thie egnheninds GANG tans eumees tor 
upon such help as can be given them by Belgians assisted his aged mother in and out not . ae 
others who are themselves harassed to the of the wagon when it halted. There is the placing handicapped people in posi- 
limits of human endurance? We in this Czech doctor—unnamed. for fear of re- ‘ions where their capabilities can be 
country cannot even begin to enter imagi- prisals—who, after examining a middle-aged Sed. The drive to place the handi- 
natively into such a situation unless we try German who has just been released from 9 capped on jobs has resulted in some suc- 
to realize that almost every factor we take months of internment, springs agitatedly to cess, but the percentage of handicapped 
' for granted as contributing toward our phys- his feet exclaiming, “This is intolerable” employed is small compared to the total 
ical and mental health is totally lacking to and who then tends and protects the man handicapped persons living in the United 
these people. and his family, — " States. 


, 
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interdependence with others of our 


State, Nation, and the world we live in. 


Red China (from groups 


to see the United States 


— gree 


One small example—local folks are at- 
tempting to get the mining industry in Gun- 
nison County out of the doldrums. Some 
folks we know are working with a project to 
take tungsten from local mines. But the 


g 
it 


bstance 
east zone 
perverting 


another secular re- fate of such a project can be determined by 


i ceaiiasmenen the 


if 


Suiniets tn the 
longing, are again 


hh 


power greeds, 
Purges, and 


li 


they pong ee Sa Pm If we prefer to buy 
from 
want 
own 
local : 
war, the Nation might have to 


cate 
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tactics to get that 


a dozen ways the world 


our future in Gun- 


STAC MAIT RIMS VUIAS 47) BITCSIIATIAIO 
—meewe we Meeeh FOU EETUEER A JERE 


the Committee for Collective’ Agreements. 
SEAS Gambanl Wages wan he ‘ied as 0 bests 


fall of a cost-of-living 
will bo) worked out 


Gir hare et os ween out a standard 
budget, to fix a guaranteed min- 


imum wage to cover it, then when this 


“so as to adapt it to the growth 


longer suffer from fluctua- 
and the extension of consump- 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
correspondingly. In its turn 
in the guaranteed minimum wage 


er 
we 
: iH 
et 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

oe aoe will be followed, within 15 
SLIDING SCALE ADOPTED 

410 to 203 votes the Brench National 
Assembly passed, at first reading, the bill to 
ee eee eens tens Por 
the guaranteed minimum wage will 
automatically be translated, at the end 

ee ene ae eon Oe 
Dudget by the committee in question is pro- 
vided for (it should be remembered that the 
standard rae includes only the barest 


Wednesday, August 8, 1951 


‘or calculating the guaranteed minimum 
Gian en tee revision of the standard 


Hy 


shef aisage- 
an 


goes up by as much as 5 percent, to adjust 

the guaranteed minimum wage accordingly. 

The bill proposes that as soon as the 
essentials) 


introduce the sliding scale. By this bill a 


ingly unrelated political arguments to your 
budget (following a rise in the cost of living) 


oy tne ilies ser Ot 


i . 


a 


anticommunism. Should Wages Be Tied to Living Costs? 
Fup Ameren. than 


Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
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All sane and competent. people 
nomic, financial, industrial, and political 
circles, both public and private, are against 
this law in its present form. 
The National Assembly has quite simply 
the executive of its power to 
exercise control over the movement of prices, 
and therefore over the whole economic life of 
the country—and this in favor of a com- 
mittee whose powers are ill 
There is nothing to stop the Committee 
for Collective Agreements from applying 
blindly, with mathematical rigor, a system 
which takes no account of the numerous 
political, economic, social, and even seasonal 
factors, besides which the National Assembly 
has allowed itself to be led astray by the 
labor unions as to the real nature of the 
guaranteed minimum wage. 


As we have made. clear in previous letters, - 


it was intended to protect unqualified work- 
ers from starvation wages. It concerns only 
@ small proportion of workers in France, 
where nearly all are qualified. By its recent 
vote the National Assembly sanctioned the 
guaranteed minimum wage as a basic wage 
on which to all with the rise 
(and, theoretically, fall) in the cost of living. 

It must be said, however, that the Govern- 
ment itself was the first culprit. For exam- 
ple, in August 1950 and again in March 
1951 officials of the French social security 
scheme demanded and obtained a rise in 
salaries corresponding to an increase in the 
cost of living and proportionate to the guar- 
anteed minimum wage. Y 

As regards the power given the committee 
to add one or two items of expenditure each 
year to the standard budget following the 
growth in productivity, it tends to falsify 
completely the whole productive effort by 
swallowing up immediately as goods for con- 
sumption what ought largely to be left for 
investments, reserves, and the capitalization 
of French industry, badly hit by the war. 


A VICIOUS CIRCLE 


The adoption of the sliding scale for wages 
will of course lead in a very short time to its 
application to pensions, military and civil, 
family allowances, and such like * * * 
and of course the Government will have to 
foot the extra bill when already it can't af- 
ford to pay what it pays now—or rather, the 
overburdened taxpayer can’t. For in this 
eventuality the Government would have no 
alternative but to levy further taxes to meet 
the increased bill for pensions and allow- 
ances. 

The producers, still further burdened with 
taxes, would then have to up sale prices, 
which in turn, by affecting the standard 
budget, would lead automatically to a gen- 
eral rise in wages. This would have to be 
foliowed by an increase in those same pen- 
sions and allowances to pay for which sale 
prices went up in the first place. 

Furthermore, producets and traders have 
been hesita 


the flow of goods and especially consumers’ 
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in. eco- . 


giving it the force of law there are the local 
elections in Fran 





Foreign Policy Is the National Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is a lot of shadow boxing as to 
what the issues are before the people as 
the 1952 presidential campaign gets 
under way. We are blind unless we see 
and appreciate that the only issue in 
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part of Mr. Speaker, 
am including an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald 


’ Importance, was 





Now, there is no doubt that crime, corrup- 
tion, and communism should be stressed in 
next year’s campaign. The Republican ora- 
tors will have no difficulty in showing that 
the criminal syndicates, the Bolshevik spies 
and fellow travelers, and the grafters have 
enjoyed the protection of the New Dealers 


But there is another issue—foreign pol- 
icy—that touches the people more closely and 
the failure to stress it is ominous. 

The people want tax relief, It is idle to 
pretend that they.can have it except through 
a revision of the foreign policy that. makes 
high taxation today and higher taxation to- 
morrow inevitable. 

- Thé people don’t want the draft, but as 
long as the present foreign policy is pursued 
the draft will continue. 

The people want the threat of inflation 
ended, but the foreign policy of inviting war 
everywhere and extending military and eco- 
nomic aid to an ever-growing list of nations 
overseas makes inflation inescapable. 

The people want the war in Korea ended 
and of the press preserved, but there isn’t 
much hope of preserving liberty in a garrison 
state, and it is a garrison state that the New 
Deal foreign policy is fastening upon us. 

The people want the war in Korea ended, 
but the Truman-Acheson foreign policy 
won't let us win or even get out. 

Foreign policy, despite its overwhelming 

the f issue at. the 
conference and it is easy to see why. Some 


“ of the conferees were real Republicans and 


the rest were Truman Republicang. All could 
agree on the evils of crime, communism, 
and corruption; to hear them denounced 
gave a feeling if unity that may have seemed 
genuine to the participants but is not likely 
to deceive anyone else. 

The New Deal ‘Republicans have had their 
way in the last three national conventions 
and have led the party to successive defeats. 
If once again the central political issue of 
our times—the foreign policy of the United 
States—is regarded as too hot to handle in 
& presidential campaign, the Republicans will 
lose. They will lose because they will have 
offered to the country no relief from present 
ills and because their cowardly evasion will 
be apparent to every voter. 





Disarm the Pirates by Making Gerry- 
mander Impossible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK , 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 

following letter: 
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ition of technical advisers, civ- 
is Avaver- 


(By Everett S. Allen) : 
Heavy infiltration of Communist China by 


Russian tionalists, 
in 2 years. 


selves, has been directed and promoted 
continuously by the Russian Communists 
Mr. Evereit S. Allen’s fourth article of 
a series which appeared in the New Bed- 
I include herewith Mr. Allen's article 
which appeared on June 29, 1951: 
Communists WHo Take Krr Posts 
which the Western nations must solve. 
Silas wah aiaiunndy: Ghd dbinped’ ee A Chinese liberak an author, commented, 
away from Moscow.” 
RUSSIAN AIM PREVAILING 
Evidence would point to the fact that, al- 


for years. 


tion of the U. 8.8. R. The Sovietization pro- 


gram in China is expected by Russia to be 
“I had hopes Mao would prove to be another 


the country under the iron-handed jurisdic- 
State represented by a Congressman who Tito. I felt he was Chinese first, and Com- 


na’ , Many of them hand- 
Picked, rapidly is bringing certain sections of 


Russiaws Cotommze Curna sy InFiux or 


ford (Mass.) Standard-Times last June 
aes colonized Red China. 
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2. That the Chinese People’s Republic will 
be responsible for the mobilization of 
10,000,000 Chinese workmen to assist Soviet 
Russia in collectively constructing Sino- 


Soviet military establishments in order to | 


“cope with imperialistic activities and ag- 
gression.” 


8. That the contracting parties agree to 
reorganize the Chinese people's liberation 
army into an international Communist army 
to be under the direct command of the high- 
est officer of the Red army. 

4. That the contracting parties for the 
purpose of “preventing together 
invasions and for coping with the third 
world war,” agree that the Chinese People's 
Republic will permit the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to station troops within 
the Chinese boundary with a view toward 
“protecting together world peace.” 

FOUR MILLION MORE SOLDIERS 

5. That the Chinese People’s Republic will, 
before the end of this year (1950), increase 
the number of soldiers by 4,000,000, so as 
to be ready for meeting the “imperialistic 
act of aggression.” 

6. That within the boundary of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, the cities of Peiping, 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Kwangchow, Chang- 
sha, Hangchow, Kui-kan, Chungking, Puhu, 
Amoy, Swatow, and Foochow are to be ear- 
marked as the central district to serve as 
residential districts for the “immigrants” 
from the U. 8. 8. R. 

Exact nature of these immigrants has 
aroused considerable speculation, since some 
of them apparently are “opposite numbers” 
for both district and prévincial Chinese offi- 
cials. Others are technical advisers and 
secret police experts. 

Taipei reported on March 5, for example, 
that 5,000 Soviet Russians had arrived in the 
Central China Province of Hunan to give the 
Chinese Communists practical lessons in 
NKVD (Russian secret police) purge methods. 

The informant, whose identity was con- 
cealed, said, “Soviet Russia wants all in- 
ternal resistance in China to be ruthlessly 
crushed. Moscow feels the Chinese Commu- 


Up to June 1950, when the present conflict 
started, Korea still was trying to rehabilitate 
a red-ink economy wrecked by the ancient 


war, 

Of all the areas of conquest in the 
Far East; Korea was the least rewarding, 
most Chinese 


But by Russian direction, either by per- 
suasion or exertion of influence, Mao went 
into Korea. Admittedly, it was a brigh psy- 
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chological bauble. If he had pushed U. N. 
forces into the sea, and there were many— 
even in the west—who said he would, he 


reported 

Russians now colonizing China are a “gener- 
ation of faceless men.” He said the new 
Russians will not even talk to the old Rus- 
sians although the latter are Soviet citizens. 
The informant described the Soviets as 
“tough, ruthless, emotional country boys,” 
completely lacking everything but brute 
intelligence. 


A-BOMB PLANT REPORTED 


In April and May Nationalist sources quoted 
rumors inside China to the effect the U.S.5.R. 
had started to build an atom-bomb plant in 
Sinkiang Province. The Italian 
atomic scientist, Pontecorvo, was said to have 
arrived at Tihua, capital of Sinkiang, in 
March, in connection with the plant. 

In this country a well-informed Chinese 
authority said last week that the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Peiping is the superauthority of 
Chinese communism. The number of Rus- 
sians in China, he added, is steadily on the 
increase. Already they are so numerous that 
it is no longer possible for them to remain 
inconspicuous, a practice to which they re- 
sorted at first, by living in widely scattered 
areas. 


This corps of “carpetbaggers and locusts,” 
he said, is treated as a group of 
ride first-class on all public 


first-quality food, liquor, and clothing. 
and advisers to ad- 


It is noteworthy Chinese Communist 
prisoners of war have expressed 
ment because to attack without 





Overthrow of Chinese Communists Still 
Possible 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* or 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when communism seized power 
in China, the Chinese people knew little 
about its terrifying practices. As a re- 
sult many of them did not strongly re- 
sist communism. Now, however, the 
bloody regime of Mao Tse-tung has 
shown them the true horrors and bar- 
barism of communism. And they are, 
therefore, much more strongly impelled 
ee, eee ee eee 
yoke. 

Mr. Everett S. Allen points. this out 
in his fifth article of a series which ap- 
peared in the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times in June. 

I include herewith his article of June 
30, 1951: 

Docitz in Accertinc CoMMUNISM, CHINESE 
Strt Micut Be REDEEMED 
(By Everett S. Allen) 

Communism in China may endure through 
inertia, but with little organized resistance 
could be overthrown. This is easier to un- 


is substantially the same. 

Wherever a display of force has been made 
by either side, there has been ready submis- 
sion or retreat with insignificant casualties, 
so that active resistance, following a suc- 
cession of such stands, could just as quickly 
see the redemption of China. 

Traditionally in China, wherever civil war 
is concerned, the armies have readily 
shuttled back and forth to whichever side 
for the moment offered the better security; 


there is little question of allegiance or prin- 


If they are weak in a given area, 
local 
they placate enema 
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Patriotic 
Communist martial music. 
INFORMATION CONTROLLED 
First efforts then are to control informa- 


and 

public trials and other : 
controlled use is not permitted, however, and 
there are eavesdropping teams to report vio- 
lators. Private telegrams are suppressed; re- 
_ bellious editors are removed and replaced and 
printing plants are confiscated and imme- 
diately set to work printing party pamphlets. 

Propagandists spread out through the 
country speaking wherever a group can be 
formed; oratory is new to China, it draws a 
crowd readily. National and provincial 
schools are absorbed by the party for “in- 
doctrination” classes; students are housed 
and fed gratis and guaranteed jobs upon 
being graduated. This is a major attraction 
in a country which, in the best of times, has 
at least 30,000,000 unemployed. 

Fifth columnists meet the “‘liberators” on 


. Wages 
‘ though scaled into five categories depending 
on ty—workers who merely stay 
at their jobs are paid the lowest; those who 
cooperate fully or even become party mem- 
bers get highest compensation. 


3 
fe 
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ii 
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promise when the Japanese invasion inter- 


rupted it. 

“Ten years of aggression from without 
could have been slowly repaired, but the rash 
allied “of the recognized govern- 
ment at Yalta, which resulted in recruiting 


band of mountain outlaws, baptized into re- 
spectability. The moral effect on a friend- 
ly nation was disastrous.” 

Communism is not strong in China, not in 
the western sense of strong governments. 
For no government in China ever has been 
really integrated with the people nor has it 
ever reached efficiently into the great sprawl- 
ing vastnesses of the country. 

Moreover, the Communists found them- 
selves abruptly in power, and with a crip- 
pling shortage of trained personnel. They 
were in no position to operate railroads, com- 
merce, industry, communications, or utili- 
ties. Thus, they were forced to leave some 
persons of questionable sympathies on the 
job, at least temporarily. Their only real 
experience was in fighting, propaganda, and 
sabotage, and although these would have 
done them little good in any other country, 
all three are of value in retaining control of 
a@ naturally disorganized area. 

ARMS CONFISCATED 


All civilian arms, of course, have been con- 
fiscated; public expression has been sup- 


passive resistance of the Cefenseless peas- 
antry. Naturally, if military assistance came 
from without, the united action, or even the 


continued noncooperation of the peasantry 
could be a strong force. 

Nothing is more illustrative of the value in 
war of citizen opinion than the European 
campaigns of World War Il. For the most 
part, the Germans fought in countries where 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some of 

those Americans who have urged the 

of Red China 


by the recogni 
Great 


3 af 
fleets 
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seized by the Chinese Red authorities 
and no word whatever of their fate has 
leaked through to their families or 
friends. 

Prominent on this list are Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries, whose princi- 
pal crime against the Chinese Reds ap- 
pears to have been their determination 
to bring religious doctrine and ethical 
teachings to the people of their com- 
munities. Businessmen, too, have dis- 
appeared. 

In the Communist-dominated coun- 
tries of central Europe, the leaders make 
a great pretense of observing the forms 
of prosecution, trial, and sentence, de- 
spite their obvious denial of all the ele- 
mentary principles affecting the rights 
of the accused. The Chinese make no 
bones whatever of their wholesale dis- 
regard of personal liberties, and do not 
so much as bother to offer even a vestige 
of the western concept of fair trial. To 


- consider the recognition of so barbarous 


a regime is unthinkable in this era of 
world crisis, and those who advocate it 
are wise to silence their views. 


A Diplomat Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 25, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp the attached editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
October 1, 1951, entitled “A Diplomat 
Retires”: 

A Drrtomat RETImRes 
The United States Foreign Service loses 


that our Foreign Service has men of the 
caliber of Norman Armour. The gibe of 
“cookie-pusher” becomes silly when one 
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EROSION SPEEDED FALL OF SOME CIVILIZATIONS 


cite pr eae ee oer een Cees 
this. Archeologists, 

’ dig 18 to 28 feet in places to reach the tops 
of the magnificent buildings of the once 
' great city of Antioch in Syria, where the 
Apostle Paul struggled so hard in getting 
the Christian religion established... They 
were covered by the debris of erosion, washed 
down from neigi@boring mountains. 


these regions are no longer capable of sup- 
porting a well-fed and prosperous people 
and a progressive civilization. The poverty 
and backwardness of the people in many 
areas are indicative of the poverty of the 
land. In general, you will find, if the coun- 
tries are explored in detail, that most of 
the topsoil has been stripped from the up- 
lands, although the valleys in many places 
still contain considerable productive allu- 
vial soil. 

When the world was younger, its smaller 
population was better able to stand such 
waste, with people making adjustments 
through migrations to rich, undeveloped 
lands that lay beyond the next range of 
mountains or across the sea. But the time 
is long since past when man, anywhere in 
the civilized world, can afford such extrava- 


nce in the use of his most priceless herit- - 


uctive land. The world of today is 
fast maturing and must assume mature re- 
sponsibility for its remaining supply of pro- 
ductive land and other resources if millions 
are not to perish. . 


SOIL EROSION IN THE UNITED STATES 


for example, had to 


own generation—we allowed something like 


ted States only about 
460,000,000 to 500,000,000 acres of high- 
grade cropland, as well as we in the Soil Con- 
servation Service have been able to deter- 
mine, This includes considerable land not 
now in cultivation which is suitable for cul- 
tivation. All but about 100,000,000 acres of 
this limited supply of good land is subject 
erosion or other forms of depreciation 
used without adequate safeguards. 
millions of acres of rangeland have 
ered erosion damage and loss of produc- 
ve capacity. 
TURNING THE TIDE AGAINST EROSION 
We have made*remarkabie strides in soil 


"and water conservation in recent years, but 


still haven’t closed the gap between the rate 
of soil loss and the rate at which we are 
safeguarding our land through soil conser- 
vation. We are still losing hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land every year—prob- 
ably not less than 500,000 acres—through the 
process of unnecessary erosion which dam- 
ages many areas beyond further practical 
immediate cultivation. That is because we 
are not yet practicing true conservation on 
all our land. In fact, only about one-fifth 
of the farmers of the United States are prac- 
ticing full and complete conservation farm- 
ing on their land—and until this is done, 
erosion is likely to continue in some degree. 

I mention these facts now, not to discount 


-im any way the fine progress that is being 


made in on with the soil and water 
conservation job, but by way of emphasiz- 
ing the fact that we cannot at any time af- 
ford to be too complacent about the prob- 
lem, since the main job still lies ahead. 
Certainly we must not slacken our efforts 
or cease our conservation educational work, 
through the schools, the churches, and by all 
other available means. Some of the an- 
cient peoples I have mentioned started con- 
servation work as they saw their land slip- 
ping away from them; but apparently they 
not only starte“ too late—after much of their 
best land had been wasted or damaged al- 
most beyond repair—they also failed to 
recognize the need for doing a complete con- 
servation job and for halting such ruinous 
practices as overgrazing and stripping the 
timber from their remaining sloping lands. 

Today, we cannot plead ignorance of either 
the problem of erosion and water waste or 
effective methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem. We have measured the size of the prob- 
lem, located and mapped the various prob- 


Modern soil conservation is based on (a) 
sound land use and (b) treatment of the 
land with all the proven appropriate mea- 
sures needed to keep it permanently produc- 
tive while in use. It means terracing land 
that needs terracing; and contouring, strip 
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for careful water control, with full considera- 
tion given to fish and wildlife needs. Where 
the climate is too dry, modern soil conserva- 
tion calls for irrigation; if the land is sub- 
ject to wind erosion, it calls for wind strip- 
cropping, tree planting, growing cover crops, 
and stubble-mulch farming. If the plant 
nutrients, lime, and humus supply of the 
soil have been depleted, it calls for fertiliza- 
tion and addition of lime and organic mat- 
ter; if water-soluble salts have accumu- 
lated in toxic quantities, as in parts of the 
West, it calls for drainage and leaching out of 
the salts by flooding. And modern soil con- 
servation calls also for the use of the most 
adaptable varieties of crops as well as the 
most efficient of adaptable tools available to 
farmers. In other words, it means using land 
within its capabilities (as imposed by na- 
ture) and treating it according to its needs 
(resulting from man’s use of the land, or, 
perhaps, abuse of the land). ; 

Modern soil conservation likewise in- 
cludes, for flood control and reservoir pro- 
tection, treatment of whole watersheds with 
the right combinations of practices, land 
use, and small structures in the smaller 
watersheds where flood waters start. Ap- 
plied at the right time and place, such water- 
sheds treatment saves soil and reduces flood 
and sedimentation damage, puts water in 
the soil for plant use and, where conditions 
are favorable, in ground-water reservoirs, 
and otherwise benefits general farm, indus- 
trial, and municipal water users. 

This sound, acre-by-acre soil conservation 
is based on painstaking research dating back 
to 1929, and-on some 18 years of application 
and use of soil and water conservation prac- 
tices and methods by farmers from one end 
of the country to the other. Since 1937, 
when the first farmer-organized and farmer- 
managed soil conservation district anywhere 
was established right here in Anson County, 
N. C., these conservation measures have been 
applied to the land by landholders in such 
districts, with the technical assistance they 
request of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Each farm, and each field on the farm, is 
treated and subsequently maintained ac- 
cording to a complete conservation plan 
worked out by the farmer and the technician 
out on the land—not in an office. This plan, 
in turn, is based on a detailed land capa- 
bility survey, or land inventory, which shows 
the best and safest use of every acre, as de- 
termined by such factors as the soil, slope, 
climate, amount of erosion, and suscepti- 
bility to erosion, and so on. 


FARM PLANS FOR SOIL CONSERVATION COMPLETE 
ON 250,000,000 ACRES 

At this time, approximately a million 
farmers in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands have 
such farm plans already made of their farms, 
or have taken steps to have their farms 
planned; and an estimated half a million 
others have delayed the filing of formal 
requests for planning services at the sug- 
gestion of the district supervisors. Final 
accomplishment figures for the first half 
of the 1951 calendar year—to July 1—are 
not yet available, but we estimate that the 
conservation farm plans to July 1 will cover 
approximately 252,000,000 acres, of which 
about 143,000,000 acres have been treated 
with conservation practices as needed. And 
detailed conservation surveys have been 
made to date on an estimated nearly 375,- 
000,000 acres. 

And now, with farmers in soil conserva- 
"tion districts further speeding up their con- 
servation planniig through group action— 
neighbors getting together and doing their 
initial planning as a group so the assisting 
soil conservationist can work with several 
farmers at once—it appears that not fewer 
than 2,000,000,000 farmers and ranchers have 
taken some action toward carrying out com- 
pletely coordinated soil conservation work 
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THE LAND AND THE CHURCH 
Ishall not recite the various details of this 
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fits which radiate from beyond the farm 
and the farm family proper to the schools 


nities lifting themselves by their soil con- 
‘servation bootstraps, so to speak, the expe- 
‘rience of the Sylvania community in Lonoke 
‘County, Ark., is an outstanding example. 
SOIL CONSERVATION HOLDS YOUTH ON FARMS 
When the farmers in the Sylvania com- 
munity started practicing soil conservation, 
4m 1936, the main crop was cotton. But 
today dairying is the major enterprise cen- 
tering about the old community church. It 
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, although the entire area involved 
by soil-conservation districts. 

to me that this study, made in 

@ representative southeastern area, defi- 


i 


i 


ing and conservation of the land, which 
invariably means increased per acre produc- 
tion, higher income, and better living for 
the farm families practicing soil conserva- 
tion, I should like to repeat somthing I 
have said before in appearing before church 
groups: 

I am glad to see the church as a body 
taking up the fight for conservation of soil 
and water. I have said that there is no 
one answer to these problems that we face. 
It is a field in which science and religion 
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ness thereof” (Twenty-fourth Psalm). The 
church holds a place of first importance in 
such community life and would be indeed 
remiss in performance of its proper functions 
if it ignored community soil conservation ac- 
tivities.’ If there were time, I could cite you 
various examples of how this has worked out 
in practice, in your own southeastern region 
and elsewhere. Of course, you are familiar 
with such outstanding cooperative under- 
takings as Soil Stewardship Sunday, spon- 
sored annually by Farm and Ranch-South- 
ern Agriculturist in cooperation with local 
pastors and soil conservation district super- 
visors; and with the annual selection, by the 

ve Parmer in cooperation with 
Emory University’s school for town and 
country ministers, of the rural minister of 
the year. Did you know that 2 of the 14 
Southern States’ pastors selected in 1951 were 
soil conservation district supervisors? 

In the 9 States of the southeastern region, 
there are more than 2,000 of these soil con- 
servation district supervisors. These men 
generally are leaders in rural church activi- 
ties as well as in soil and water conserva- 
tion. They are good men for the pastor to 
get acquainted with in familiarizing himself 
with the facilities available in his commu- 
nity for promoting the common welfare; and 
I am sure that each pastor, in turn, can be 
of real inspiration and service to these and 
other agricultural leaders in his community. 
I understand that during Soil Conservation 
Week, sponsored last September by the 

Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Supervisors, 274 sermons on soil con- 
servation were delivered to congregations 
totaling more than 32,000 people. 

That fine performance illustrates one way 
of forging strong links between the land 
and the people. We will never achieve our 
goal of permanent soil conservation until 
every citizen thoroughly understands the 
utter necessity for soil conservation that is 
scientifically applied to the land, and is well 
informed about current progress in the fleld. 
Not only must all people who handle or man- 
age our basic resources be conservation- 
minded and know how to use such resources 
without wasting or destroying them; all of 
the people who depend on those resources 
must recognize the stakes involved and know 
what is being done about conserving them. 


“THE LAND SHALL NOT BE SOLD FOREVER” 

The rural church of the South, as well as 
of the Nation, can be of still greater service 
to the South, and to all parts of the Nation, 
than heretofore. Through such sound soil 
conservation as you are now getting from the 
highly cooperative program of the soil con- 


to serve the people. You have made a good 
line of three score and ten—go ahead with 
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The Federal Treasury is already getting 


But the 


incentive to take on more work, or to start 
They are levied on 


That was the different things and transactions, but they 
te program which all come out of people’s tcomes. The Federal 
Well, is there a tax ceiling? Can taxes go 


But we need him. We need the new in- 
dustry which his willingness to gamble could 
give us. He can decide not to gamble and 
he still has his money. But we are out a 
“the critical level of taxation beyond which 
inflationary forces come into play is around 
25 percent of the national income.” In other 
words, when the Government begins to take 


Undoubtedly most of us have other incen- 
and even then not much revenue would be 


business to pay the inheritance taxes. How- 
ever, he needs no sympathy from us since 
new jobs, more production and a higher 
produced. In general, the Federal Govern- 
ment can’t constitutionally levy property 
oncor- taxes; they are reserved for the States and 


standard of living for all our people. 


loses much more than the prospective taxes. 


In April 1950 the London Aren’t there some other kinds of taxes than 


a Sie feo 


States actually do a much better job than 
the Federal Government, for the State sales 
as well as much steeper in rate. Unless the 
going to have to levy a general sales tax, 


other way to raise more billions on 
present taxes. 


nonexistent, then people won't work harder 
taxes on corporations or individuals? Yes, 
there are sales taxes and estate taxes and gift 
and many States levy sales taxes, too. The 


new industry, with all that that means in 
the notion that taxation hits and won't produce more; and the country 


he is already in the 90 percent income 


enough. To get $10,000,000,000 more from bracket. 


the individual income tax, the Treasury 


keep for ernment, would 
we want to do a good job at it. 
taxes and property taxes. 


tly, if we put a 100- he died it might 


ly pros- 
pretty 
Govern 


$1,400 a year, 


te! 
the 
can 
figures applied Federal budget can be pruned, Congress is 
percent of the retail or manufacturers’, for there is j 
ago a prominent business more than 25 percent of the national income 


percent income tax on 
sie teemeatle tieibikaemes pecene bee. 


Taxing the man with the smaller income 
low-income family in 1948 excepting food and clothing—while the Fed- 


lings per week, or 10 shillings eral taxes are selective and discriminatory, 


aa government expenditures 
than the welfare benefits it 
ae discover what effects seri- 


If stockholders can’t get a 


criterion of what a paternal- 
decent return on their investment in com- 


rom England—a lesson that should 
ent should do for its people. 


fact brought out by the Econ- 
to expand the business and keep pro- in the 1930’s he came to the conclusion that 


was that the approximate taxes paid taxes apply equally to all sales—generally 


high. 


A few 


the current sucial-welfare expenditures of 
the British Government amounted to 57 
cnainee per week per family. 
measure of the welf: 
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equally difficult. The Department of La- 


bor has etudied f 
very little fat in a worker’s income out of Fortunately most of us like our work and 


which more taxes can be squeezed. Whether 
you make $4,000 or $10,000 or $25,000, if you 
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“possessions and revenues, then offered to put 
the clergy on the Government payroll. All 
it asked in return was an oath of loyalty 
to the people’s democracy. In October 1949, 
the bishops—still refusing to take the oath 
themselves—advised the lower clergy to ac- 
cept-the offer. All but a dozen did. : 
“I had to live and my parish needed me,” 
said a Czech priest, now safely in Rome. 
“When 
saw no reason for holding out. 


to its people’s democratic regime, 

attempt anything which could 

to its interests, its security, and 

As a citizen of a people’s demo- 

lic, I will conscientiously fulfill 

resulting from my job and will 

assist the reconstructive effort which 

promoting the well-being of the Czech 
ies.’ 

“But I added, ‘“* * * if it isn’t con- 
trary to the law of God, the church, or the 
tural rights of man.’ 

reservation was insisted upon by 
in their advice to the lower 
is 


invalid,’ the top official said. 
. I put it in, just in case.’ 

* case we'd tell you to go against the 

ws of God? We'd never do that.’ 

“*So much the better,’ said I.” 

Once the Government had the priests im- 
poverished it went after their souls. - 
Czech clergyman now in Rome Is 
‘ the trying visits of the local church com- 
missar, an elderly ex-cabinetmaker who had 
“He'd 
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nei 


BQ 
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shared the misery of 200 of his colleagues in 
a@ deserted abbey turned into a “concentra- 
." Here the prisoners were 

subjected to an intensive reeducation pro- 
listening to lectures and writing 

such topics as Communist culture 

the place of the priest in the people's 

and then special agents would 

them aside, inquiring whether 

to be freed as a party-line 

or a secular “people's priest.” 

special agents’ talk went, there 

no doubt that Christianity, like 

for a better world in 

which the rich share their wealth with the 
poor. As the months dragged by, more and 


Not this one, though. 

“One night 10 of us were loaded on a 
truck and whisked off to jail,” he said. 
““They tossed me into a tiny, brilliantly lit 
cell and left me there for a month. Then 
they questioned me, day and night, day and 
night. Why didn't I like the people’s de- 
mocracy? What were my contacts with for- 
eigners, with the Vatican? 
had to kneel before my interrogator for five 
hours, answering questions. I was beaten 
and kicked by a squad of four. Between 
sessions they kept me standing for hours in 
a dark disciplinary cell. After a fortnight 
of that, they suddenly returned me to the 
re-education routine. Apparently I wasn't 
ripe, but they assured me the cycle would be 
repeated every couple of months. “The last 
of you will crack in two, three years,’ they 
told me.” 

All that remained to be done was to tie up 
the loose ends. In June 1949, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s primate, Archbishop Joseph Beran, 
was made a prisoner in his Prague residence. 
He has recently been deported and his pres- 
ent whereabouts is not known. A year later 
all of the remaining bishops, except three 
who were jailed and have since been sen- 
tenced to long prison terms, were under 
house arrest. Guarded by armed police, they 
could not communicate with the parishes 
of their bishoprics, could not receive visitors 
and were closely watched by a people’s com- 
missar. In at least one case, the commissar 
actually slept in the same room with the 
bishop he was assigned to watch. 

Moscow moved in where Rome was el- 
bowed out. In January 1950, Bishop Skra- 
bic, of Banska Bystrica, died. Before the 
Vatican could name a successor, the Czech 
Government grabbed the bishopric. A com- 
munist priest, John Decht, appointed “ad- 
ministrator,” assumed episcopal jurisdiction, 
and let it be known he would yield to no 
one. Since then, several other bishoprics 
have been taken over by Communist “vicars 


1951, a triumphant Czech Government an- 
nounced that three residential bishops and 
one titular bishop—Picha, Trochta, Carski, 
and Laznik—had yielded at last and taken 
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Communist strategy everywhere adapts itself 
to local conditions. In one iron-curtain 
country Catholic schools still limp along; in 
@ nearby country they’ve long since disap- 
peared; im one, religious processions still use 
the streets, in another they are confined to 
the interior of the church or to the grave- 
yard. 
THE CHURCH IS SPARED—FOR PROPAGANDA 


The least tormented area now under Red 
control is probably Eastern Germany. With 
the majority of German Catholics concen- 
trated in the western zones, the Soviets still 
go slowly for propaganda reasons. By con- 
trast, from sketchy reports available here, 
one might conclude that persecution has 
gone furthest in Lithuania, a heavily Catho- 
lic nation of 2,900,000 inhabitants where only 
400 out of a prewar total of 1,600 priests are 
still around. The rest, including all of the 
country’s 11 bishops, have disappeared from 
sight. In little Albania, where Catholics 
form a small minority, the clergy was dis- 


posed of by a method best described in one — 


word, “massacre.” By a recently passed law, 
Albania has cut off all relations between its 
Catholic citizens and Rome, and has an- 
nounced it will subsidize and administer the 
church in Albania. 

Tito’s Yugoslavia, which first evolved some 
of the techniques now applied against the 
church throughout the cominform coun- 
tries, has called off the bloodhounds. The 
marshal recently offered to release Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, who, in October 1946, was 
sentenced to 16 years at hard labor. He did 
this with the stipulation that the Archbish- 
op be recalled by the Holy See. The com- 
promise was vetoed by Rome, which felt that 
acceptance might look like an admission of 
the primate’s guilt. 

The one country about which even the 
refugees are reluctant to talk is Poland. 
“Really, we've had little trouble so far,” they 
say. “Let sleeping dogs lie.’ Perhaps be- 
cause postwar Poland is 95 percent Catholic, 
the regime has been slow to apply the more 
drastic methods used elsewhere against the 
church. Although some 600 Polish priests 
and 1 bishop, Monsignor Kaczmarek, are 
in jail, many of them on unproved charges 
of wartime collaboration with the Germans, 
Catholic schools and newspapers still func- 
tion, and people who saw this year’s Corpus 
Christi procession in Warsaw have nothing 
but praise for the traffic police, who kept the 
main streets open with a smile. 

Yet it is toward Poland that the Vatican 
now looks with the most profound concern. 
For Poland's hierarchy was the first to capit- 
ulate. On April 14, 1950, the secretary of 
the Polish episcopate and two bishops, act- 
ing on behalf of the entire clergy, put their 
signatures to a pact by which the Church 
solemnly condemned any anti-Government 
attitude, and promised to exhort the faithful 
to respect the authority of the state and to 
punish priests taking part in any secret or 
anti-Government movement. In return, the 
Government acknowledged the Pope’s juris- 
diction over the church in religious and 
spiritual matters. It further guaranteed the 
supervised freedom of Catholic teaching, the 
Catholic press, processions, and religious or- 
ders. 

Rome, which could only guess at the pres- 
sure under which the bishops had signed, 
received the agreement with wide-eyed in- 


can afford to take a long-term view. In 
times of persecution, sources close to the 
Vatican explain, the church can back up 
step or two to find a modus vivendi. It 
can yield what it considers legitimate rights 
the fields of education, charity, and the 
As long as the concessions do not 


press. 
touch on dogma itself, or surrender a moral 
principle, they can be upheld. 
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- by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 


Soil Conservation Service, at the news-— 


paper editors flood control meeting, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., August 11, 1951: 


Tue CoMPLeTE WATERSHED PROGRAM IN FLOOD 
CoNTROL 

It ig a real inspiration to me as a soil 
conservationist to meet with you newspaper 
editors assembled here in Lincoln to consider 
the critical problem of flood control. It is 
a significant milestone, I think, in the Na- 
tion’s march toward preserving its basic soil 
. and water resources, when several hundred 
busy editors come together this way, on their 
own initiative and at their own expense, to 
discuss ways of achieving sound and effective 
in this breadbasket of the 


property, and even human life, depends in 
large degree on the d-termination and ef- 
forts of you people who are in this audience 


Some among you may feel that we cannot 


more localized floods, an it is practicable to 
greatly reduce the damages from tremendous 
storms that cause super floods like this last 


COORDINATED FLOOD CONTROL PLANS ARE 
ESSENTIAL 


No single method of flood control, how- 
ever, will do the whole job. We have seen 


with water after 2 
hat they could ab- 


We must develop a sound, coordinated 
plan for every watershed to assure a prop- 
erly balanced and truly effective attack di- 


are considered—is rapidly drawing to a close. 

Our efforts to control floods must begin 
where the rain strikes the ground. We must 
get what water we can into the soil and 
hold or retard the runoff of the excess on 
farm fields by soil conservation ap- 
plied on the land as needed. it does run 
off the fields into the drainage ways and 
creeks we must slow down with small re- 


out of the creeks we will have to handle in 
the main river valleys by more imposing 
measures, such as reservoirs and levees. Our 
job of flood control begins then where the 
raindrop falls and it does not end until the 
water reaches the ocean. 

The important problem now confronting 
all of us is to determine, in cooperation with 
each other, what kinds and combinations of 
measures are needed, watershed by water- 
shed, to accomplish the most effective flood 
control we can afford. In doing so we must, 
of course, bear in mind our continuing need 
for irrigation storage, for power production, 
for municipal water supply, for pollution 
abatement, for preserving fish and wildlife 
resources, and especially the need for main- 
taining maximum agricultural production on 
fertile valley lands. Our watershed plans 


for beneficial use. In this connection, let 
us bear ‘n mind that the limited number of 
available sites for larger reservoirs should, 
wherever possible, be considered with re- 
spect to multiple land and water needs be- 
fore they are dedicated solely to flood control. 

There are several reasons why sound and 
enduring flood control, aimed to benefit all 
the people, can be achieved only through a 
coordinated attack. The first of these rea- 
sons is apparent from a glance at the distri- 
bution of flood damages. Although some 
engineers thay dispute what I say—and 
might even 
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1951 FLOOD DAMAGES ON UPSTREAM WATERSHEDS 


The Soil Conservation Service has just 
completed a preliminary survey of the storm 
and flood damages in Kansas and Nebraska 
during ‘July. This is what we found. 
Losses of crops on upland farms amounted to 
approximately $110,000,000. Losses or irre- 
Pplaceable topsoil, the thin and fertile layer 
that sustains agriculture in this granary of 
the Nation, has been estimated at $200,- 
000,000. This figure is based on the differ- 
ences we have found in crop yields with dif- 
ferent depths of topsoil. Losses from flood- 
water and sediment in the creek bottoms 
and small stream valleys, above the points 
where anyone has yet proposed specific flood 
protection measures, were estimated at $102,- 


- 000,000. The total of these three figures is 


$412,000,000. Additional losses in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Illinois, and other neigh- 
boring States would bring the total to well 
over a half billion dollars in the one month 
of July. 

Without in any way minimizing the 

losses at Kansas City and along 
the major river valleys, we believe that these 
astounding damages along the tributaries are 
convincing evidence that a flood-control 
program aimed only at downstream cities and 
river bottoms is only a partial flood-control 
program and not one designed to benefit all 
the people who have suffered losses. 

Let me give you another reason why this 
country needs a coordinated and complete 
flood-control program extending to every acre 
all the way down to the sea. To be sure, 
superfioods like this last one are compara- 
tively rare events. I am. told that the flood 
discharge at Kansas City far exceed the 
highest ever previously experienced, which 
was back in 1844. When an event exceeds 
all previous expectations and wreacks such 
havoc, it not only makes banner headlines, 
but it becomes an historic classic. It gets 
into our memories and textbooks. People 
come to look on it as characteristic rather 
than something rare—or unique. Actually, 
if one spreads the enormous damage caused 
by this flood over all the years between such 
rare events, the average annual loss is con- 
siderably less than the damages from all 
the smaller local floods than occur year after 
year in the smaller watersheds throughout 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
and Illinois. A typical example of the 
smaller, more frequent floods has occurred 
here on Salt Creek these last 2 years. You 
local people are-only too familiar with this 
kind of flood. 


UPPER WATERSHEDS ARE SOURCE OF MOST FLOOD 
LOSSES 


Our surveys show that 75 percent of our 
average annual flood loss has occurred above 
the main river valleys and large cities. This, 
of course, is due in no small measure to the 
fact that a substantial part of our major 
river flood plains and cities are already pro- 
tected by levies and major reservoirs, for 
which credit is due primarily to the effective 
work of the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

I can give you still other reasons why a 
coordinated approach to flood control is es- 
sential. Soil erosion on watershed lands 
must be brought under control to protect 
downstream flood-control works. We must 
control erosion to protect our flood-control 
reservoirs from rapid silting and loss of effec- 
tiveness. We must control erosion to pre- 
vent the silting of stream channels, which 
further reduces their flood-containing capac- 
ity. We must control erosion, moreover, to 
prevent overwash of infertile sand and sub- 
soil material on our productive bottomlands. 
But even more important than all of these, 
we must control soil erosion if we are to 
maintain the base of our agriculture, our na- 
tional and defense, and indeed pre- 
vent our civilization going the way of many 
great nations of the past which failed to take 
care of their agricultural land. 
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‘work out on the land cooperatively with 
farmers, covering entire farms, acre by acre, 
and field by field. We cannot depend on 
windshield surveys and office planning in do- 
ing a job of the complexity and magnitude 
of safeguarding the farm lands of the Nation. 
Nor can we have a ready-made plan including 
@ fixed set of practices to slap on any farm 
or watershed. Land, and the behavior of the 
water that falls on it, differs from watershed 
to watershed, from farm to farm, and from 

. So every watershed and each 
parcel of land must be dealt with individ- 
ually. 


That, briefly, is how we go about the treat- 
ment of agricultural land for effective soil 


2 
i 


WATERSHED TREATMENT ALSO PROTECTS 
RESERVOIRS 


Rates of silting have been measured two 
or three times in some reservoirs—first, be- 
fore any conservation work was done on their 
watersheds and again after a substantial part 
of the needed conservation measures had 
been applied. Treatment of about 40 percent 
of the watershed resulted in a 33 percent 
reduction in the silting rate of the mu- 
nicipal reservoir at High Point, N. C. In 
contrast, it was found that more intensive 
use of land for row crops and lack of con- 
servation measures caused an increase of 20 
percent in the silting rate of the water sup- 
ply reservoir at Decatur, II. 

In conclusion, let me say that with what- 
ever resources we are provided the Soil Con- 
servation Service will continue to work to- 
ward sound soil conservation, wise land use, 
and protection of the Nation's water re- 
sources as well as its land. We will do this 
in cooperation with local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies, or with any other organizations 
and groups which have like objectives. In 
working toward the permanent solution of 
our water problems, the service will continue 
to give full consideration to all beneficial 
water uses, including those for recreation and 
wildlife. Also, the service will continue to 
encourage conservation districts and other 
conservation organizations to use, to the 
fullest extent practicable, all available assist- 
ance from public and private sources, 

Our men throughout the field are ac- 
quainted with the principles I have men- 
tioned and I am sure you may count on their 
living up to them to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. We will actively cooperate with soil 
conservation districts and other similar 
groups. This, together with the positive 
support of agencies and community leaders 
like those represented here, who are in a 
position to help, will expedite the conserva- 
tion program throughout the country. 

We have the knowledge of how to do the 
job; the conservation tools have been per- 
fected and tested; we have an organization 
equipped not only with the necessary tech- 
nica‘ skills, but with the knowledge and un- 
derstanding to work with local people, in- 
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New York’s State fair-employment-prac- 
tices law has worked in New York and 
is continuing to work, and that there is 


ocracy 

To save space, I have omitted all foot- 
notes and references and a portion of the 
text which does not affect the-main 
thesis. 


PREJUDICE, DISCRIMINATION, AND THE Law 
(By Will Maslow) 

In December 1944 a New York legislative 
investigating committee recommended the 
enactment of a State fair employment prac- 
tice law. The bill introduced to carry out 
the committee’s recommendations proposed 
the creation of a State commission against 
discrimination with power to investigate 
complaints, hold public hearings, and issue 
cease-and-desist orders enforceable in the 
courts. At that juncture, six distinguished 
New York citizens, including Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, all of whom strongly opposed ra- 
cial or religious discrimination, wrote to the 
New York Times on February 13, 1945, op- 
posing the fair-employment-practice bill as 
@ remedy worse than the disease. They 
urged that it was far wiser to rely on the 
force of slow but steadily growing public 
opinion than on any coercive legislation. 
Their view was not shared, however, by the 
Republican-dominated legislature, which 
quickly adopted the first State FEP law. 

The lugubrious prophecies of the six lib- 
erals have not been fulfilled. The New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination 
has not been overwhelmed with claims. It 
has been demonstrated that it is possible to 
lessen discriminatory practices by law and 
serious harm has not been done to the en- 
tire antidiscrimination movement. On the 
contrary, since 1945 seven other States (New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Oregon, and New Mex- 
ico) have enacted FEP measures modeled on 
New York’s Ives-Quinn law. Two States 
(New York and Massachusetts) have adopt- 
ed fair educational practices laws. Two oth- 
ers (New Jersey and Connecticut) have cre- 
ated new administrative machinery to en- 
force prohibitions against discrimination in 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, and other 
places of public accommodation. Finally, 
six States (Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) 
have forbidden discrimination in housing 
built with the assistance of the State, the 
so-called urban redevelopment projects. 


a > 7 7. * 
DISCRIMINATION DISTINGUISHED FROM PREJUDICE 
But even were we to accept this popular 
distinguished 


Whether or not rigid su‘jective attitudes 
can be softened, this group seeks to attack 
out-vard behavior so that it may reap the 
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cover crops to protect 


erosion. And you seldom 


mentioned also 


both locally and nationally. 
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@ farmer who was using a good prac- 
tical rotation including either grass or 
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I don’t think I need to describe to this 
audience the erosion conditions that re- 
this sulted from this type of agriculture. Soil 


erosion in Georgia has been rather freely 


contemplate the vast areas advertised, 
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hat later to tobacco. These shifts 

or less of a local nature. It seems 

that many farmers thought that if they ro- 
peanuts (a legume) with cotton and 


tated 


Southern farmers. The greatest shift in 
crop production, however, at that time was 
corn and used more fertilizer, they could 

Some of you may remember the first two 
decades of the century when terraces were 


maintain the fertility of their land. To 
terraces across clean-tilled fields would halt 


to cotton, but some went on planting little 
gested that the boll weevil may have been 
something of a blessing in disguise to many 
from cotton to peanuts in Georgia, 

check erosion in their cotton, corn, and pea- 
nut fields, they relied largely on terracing. 
constructed on thousands of acres in Georgia. 
Parmers generally seemed to think that a few 
Ses ee cee eee eee 


but cotton—and corn. I have heard it sug- 


go a change. Some farmers began to heed 
the warnings that they must adopt a more 
diversified agriculture. The boll weevil dis- 
couraged many farmers from overplanting 
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WICKERSHAM. Mr. 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
I well remember how farmers of the 
potecnpa Tey tery pac gy dnd wa epg 


Mr. 


meaningful results as well-conceived and During the decade following World War I, 
vigorously enforced civil-rights legislation. the agriculture of Georgia began to under- 


Recor», I include the following address 
the deepen- by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
ference, Atlanta, Ga., August 19, 1951: 


Soil Conservation Service, at grass con- 
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modern grassland pioneers: Which 
legume or mixture to use; where to 
; what kind and how much fertilizer 

and 

‘The present-day grassland farmer knows 
, that it pays to fertilize most pasvure and hay 


Some seed-processing Plants are operated 
by soil-conservation districts. Many others 


were created at the instigation of and with 
the support of district supervisors or the 
soll conservationists working with districts. 
Por example, in 1949, the supervisors of the 
Santa Fe soil-conservation district in Florida 
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crops. He knows, also, that it pays to ferti- 
lize and reseed old pastures where stands of 
grass are thin or where poor forage types of 
grass predominate. He mows weeds and 
clears brush from his pastures and meadows 
and often uses a chemical spray con 
weeds in grass-seed plots. He kn: w 
grasses are best for his waterways and 

will do best on his eroded or worn-out lands. 
Soil Conservation Service research has shown 
the resistance various grasses offer to water 
flowing along waterways in various parts of 
the country, and this aids greatly in making 
the right selection of grasses to stabilize these 
outlets for excess runoff. This knowledge 
and these services are helping greatly as 
guides to the advancing grass . Be- 
sides, farmers have a variety of choices in 
selecting grasses and legumes that fit into 
their long-term crop rotations. But prob- 
ably, above all, farmers are now able to get 
the right seed for the different kinds 


land. 

An indication of how the grasses have be- 
ee eens guinea tea len ied Fe 
servation zg 
is found in a comparison of the amounts of 
terracing and pasture improvement work 
done by conservation farmers in five south- 
eastern States. Up until the last few years, 
terracing was generally the most widely used 
soil conservation practice among farmers of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Terracing is still 
important in this region but it is no longer 
the most widely used conservation practice; 
improved are now considered 
much more important by most farmers. For 
example, in 1945 the acreage of pasture im- 
proved by reseeding, fertilizing, or other 
means was only about three-fourths as much 
as the acreage terraced by farmers 
ting with soil conservation districts in these 
States. In 1950, the acreage of pasture im- 
provement was about three times as much 
as the acreage terraced. 

Georgia has been one of the leading States 
in this phenomenal grass boom of recent 
years. As of July 1, this year, nearly 66,000 
farmers of the State were cooperating with 
their soil conservation districts on complete 


The farmers of Georgia are now planting 
much less cotton than formerly. They have 
also reduced the acreage of corn. At lest, 
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grass, aside from that used for woods. Ob- 
viously, all farmers can't put their entire 


ppoecdaee 
B fH : 
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they 
the same consideration that they give their 
cultivated fields. 


Nation has a vital stake in this matter. It 
means better conservation of our basic soil 
and water resources. It can provide one of 
the best means for adjusting agricultural 
production each year to the actual needs 
of the country, wit’, eroding and deterio- 
rating crop lands being planted to sod crops 
when a surplus of grain and fiber crops 
seems probable. The grassland, in some in- 
stances, can be safely plowed up when an 


wheat, less potatoes, or less tobacco. The 
acreage of these crops is usually decreased 
to some extent on grassland farms; but the 
yields pe> acre usually go up within a few 
years, so fast that the total production may 
be increased—has been increased on nu- 
merous farms. Furthermore, the amount of 
gain consumed by livestock is much less 
where plenty of good pasture and hay and 
grass silage are available. 

In the final analysis, grassland farming is 
an adjustable type of agriculture that can 
be made to meet our needs as conditions 
bring about the need for changes in pro- 
duction. In addition, the productivity of the 
land can be maintained almost indefinitely, 
and per-acre yields are increased. This is 
@ natural way of farming, and a practical 
way of farming. It is conservation. farm- 
ing—the only kind of farming that can be 
done year after year without depleting the 
land. It is farming in strict accordance with 
nature’s example—that is to say, nature em- 


ows 
of stability and permanence, 


A Plea for a Modified Form of 
Senate Bill 75 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1951 
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expenditures at this time of national 
emergency. In fact, the watered-down 
measure which I had proposed was in- 
tended, without costing the Government 
a dime, to make the controversy between 
Arizona and California over the waters 
of the lower Colorado River a justiciable 
issue in the United States Supreme Court 
so the high Court could take jurisdiction 
and render a definitive judgment. The 
following was my plea this morning for 
oa reasonable and logical form of the 


This may be the last time I shall appeal to 
you in behalf of this phase of the future of 
my young State of Arizona. Her future for 


I am not talking for my own political future, 
for that is of small moment; nor is the po- 
litical fortune of any man comparatively im- 
portant. The future of Arizona, that old- 


here and now without injury to any State 
or section, and can be taken in full keeping 
with the laws of man, of nature, and of God. 
This bill, even this watered-down bill, is far 
from perfect, but this modified bill does pro- 
vide without a penny of Federal expense for 
the first essential step—a judicial determina- 
tion as to what is the law of the river as 
it affects Arizona. 

Time works in favor of the opposition in 
southern California. Arizona has tried sev- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951. 
Mr. 
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American Federa- 


tion of Labor organized in Columbus. 


LABOR DAY SUGGESTED 
Public prejudiced by 


1882: Peter J. McGuire, New York car- 


at 8 a. m., with the Yizkor service at 10:30 penter, suggests first Labor Day. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION LAW 


1932: Anti-injunction (Norris-La Guardia) 


Davis-Bacon Act provides for pay- 
including sneak Of peevalibad Stake Gor Waeeters and 
wage earners, craftsmen, and farmers, or- mechanics employed by contractors in public 


National Labor Union, a national as- 
1881: Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions, later named American Fed- 
eration of Labor, formed in Pittsburgh. 
Gompers,; 8 national union leaders, 107 dele- 
gates present. 
1886: Under FOTLU 340,000 participate in 
New York factory fire kills 146 work- 
ers; leads to improved factory conditions. 
wae? Labor unions held suable for their 
1985: National Labor Relations (Wagner) 


1908: Outlawing of yellow-dog contract by 

rset: Samuel Gompers, president of AFL, 
dies on December 13. 

1926: Collective bargaining imposed on 
employers by Railway Labor Act; provides for 
Act prohibited Federal injunctions in labor 
disputes and outlawed yellow-dog contracts. 


Erdman Act; declared unconstitutional. 


1916: Adamson Act provides basic 8-hour 
day on railroads. 


1919: Gompers leads fight for organization 
of International Labor Organization; first ses- 


1918: Federal Government seizes wartime 
control of railroads. 


1914: Clayton Act limits use of injunction; 


legalizes picketing. 


1913: Department of Labor established by 
law. William B. Wilson first Secretary of 


1912: Massachusetts adopts first mini- 
Labor. 


1894: Injunctions and Federal troops de- 
mum-wage act for women and minors. 


1884: United States Bureau of Labor estab- 
1917: Yellow-dog contract upheld. 


Labor Organization. 
Act passed. 


1911: 


Chicago Haymarket riot. 

feat strike of American Railway Union. 

gene V. Debs jailed. 

mediation, voluntary arbitration, and fact- 


move for 8-hour day. 
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printers gain minimum 
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Labor Movement 
? Philadelphia carpenters stage first 
seumsnen nas eaebene tetas ne cnwen 
Se 
phia. 
national labor federation, 


ealaene eemmoee 

aan eh ten pegrice 96 Temple Bnane-a 
ae ae eee tae at ae 

will speak on The Day of For- 

giveness. Tomorrow the service will begin 
Mr. Speaker, under leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 
Philadel 
: First national labor union of spe- 


Rabbi Danishefsky’s sermon topic will 


Our Obligations to Past and Future lished as part of Department of Interior. 


eer Pp. m, today with Rev. 


Sider epeni-amn ie Aerioaenes Ganon 


Generations. 
Mr. LANE. 
1828: Workingmen’s Party, 
ganized in Phi 
rationl Trade Unio, formed in New Fork 
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1937: National Labor Relations Act held 
constitutional. 
1938: Pair Labor Standards Act 


provides 
minimum wages and time and a half for 


hours over 40 a week. 

1942: President establishes National War 
Labor Board. NWLB lays down “Little Steel” 
formula for wartime wage adjustments. 
Stabilization Act authorizes President to sta- 
bilize wages and salaries. 

1943: President creates Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices. War Labor Disputes 
Act, passed over President's veto, authorizes 
plant seizure if needed to avoid interference 


(Taft-Hartiey) Act passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

1948: The Federal Government's first na- 
tional conference on industrial safety meets 


Trade Unions, with AFL, CIO, and United 
Mine Workers participating, formed in 
London. 

1950: AFL launches year-long observance 
of the centennial of the birth of Samuel 
Gompers. National emergency occasions for- 
mation of the United Labor Policy Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of AFL, CIO, 
and railroad unions. 


The Missouri: We Need Unification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


as follows: 
Tee Mrssourr: We Neen UntiricaTion 


(By Huseret H. Humpurer, United States 
Senator) 

When there is no teamwork among the 
armed services, it shows up in lost battles, in 
“Pearl Harbors.” When there is no teamwork 
among our civilian services, it shows up in 


ley that we have today the most outstand- 
ing illustration of what rival civilian 
reaucracies can do to disappoint the 
ple’s hopes and to saddle them wi 

There are few mcre important projects 
= problems facing the American 


Montana, and Iowa. Within this vast region 
is found our largest stores of 
rich farmland, forests, power, 
fertilizers, 

tional wonderland areas of unsurpassed 


great Missouri River Basin is an im- 
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ers declined one-fifth. 
The Missouri Valley is known for its na- 
tional wonders, its parks and monuments, its 
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so long as the present overlapping of func- 
tions exists with respect to -the Corps of 
Reclamation, and 
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is important to farmers 


Selon anaes water for irrigation, and 
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{ 


with 10,060,000 feet of storage, 
now being built provide 

feet. The extra 70,000,000 feet th 
for navigation and irrigation. 
have seen, the problem is not 


He 
ah 


of developing navigation, or any other pur- 
.” He giso said, “We recommend the 
elimination of the Garrison Dam because we 
think it is unnecessary and not worth the 
expenditure.” This criticism was made, how- 
ever, before the bond of silence between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army en- 
gineers was entered into in 1944. 
: Lower down in the river, 
built at Gavins Point, S. Dak. 


i 


sits 


rushing away to the sea in 
of acres of rich land and irreplaceable natu- 
ral resources. 

The issue of an MVA is not a sectional 


which the 
for themsel 
not do. It a 


that it champions efficient and economical 
government and practical business admin- 
istration. It is plain good sense. And it is 
urgent. , 

-MVA should come out of the Eighty-second 
Congress 


National Jewish Youth Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 20, 1951 


Mr. Speaker, from Au- 


Conference met at Camp Wel-Met, Nar- 
rowsburg, N. Y. Two hundred young 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include some of the resolutions 
adopted at the annual assembly of the 
National Jewish Youth Conference which 


Whereas the delegates to the 1950 annual 
assembly of the NJYC unconditionally op- 
pose the adoption of the McCarran bill; and 

Whereas we still believe that the McCar- 
ran Act “jeopardizes the rights of individuals 
and organizations which are not subversive 
but which are dedicated in principle and 
program to fight antidemocratic forces”: 
Therefore be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the 1951 annual assembly 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference 
calls upon the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the McCarran Law. 


Iv 
Whereas the annual assemblies of the Na- 


Jews and millions of peoples of all nations is 
being forgotten; and 
Whereas events since the last annual as- 
sembly indicate that far from abating, the 
danger of nazism has increased; 
Therefore the 1951 annual assembly of the 


Jewish erence 
it essential that human rights be achieved 
for all people of every country in the world; 
and 
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One cup of dry milk at a cost of 6 to 13 
cents is the approximate equivalent in com- 


cents or a third to a half-pound of Cheddar 


of pork loin at 33 cents or seven eggs at 30 
cheese at 20 to 30 cents. 


bohydrates and food energy as well, with a 
plete protein content to a half-pound of 
beefsteak at 50 cents or two-thirds of a pound 


bonus of minerals and vitamins. 


affairs, and employment op- trated food, not only in protein but in car- 


I 


rE 


Each cup of dry milk contains 434 calories. 
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with any de- 


course) or may be made into 
it of liquid such as water, whole 


liquid in which vegetables have 


F 


of various 


The dairy farmer is now in a position to 
alleviate the world-wide protein short- 
age. On the basis that a cow produces a 
pound of protein for each pound of butter- 


— i 


hole milk. 


ba 


Dried milk has been available for some 
time, but much of it has not been suitable 


alent of four 940-pound steers to yield this 
for human consumption. Now that grade A 
dried milk is here, homemakers should know 


same amount. 


fat, each Iowa cow produces about 225 pounds 
of protein per year. It would take the equiv- 


fay 


iis 
jth 


or butterfat sold for churning into butter. 
With wider use of the protein content of 
milk, it should be possible to provide better 
food, cheaper, to consumers and at the same 
time increase returns to milk producers. 
Present sale of the protein content of milk 
in dry form for human consumption now is 


yielding returns in dollars and cents approx- 
ee gets for fresh, 


Speak 


t sretantly 


manufacturers 


it, and now the housewife 
mineral, numer- 

4 percent moisture. 
gene teat 
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of it, and it’s been on 
of pigs and chickens for 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr 
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the World Assembly of Youth by making the 
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Th. 1951 annual assembly of the NJYC 

notes with gratification the inclusion of 


purposes and activities of the World Assem 


bly of Youth known to its constituents. 
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a supplementary protein. 

Yo will benefit from a few tea- 
spoonsful added to their eggnogs, chocolate 
drinks, and other milk dishes. The same will 
be true of an extra amount of dry milk 
added to cream soups, puddings, and desserts, 


extra quart of milk without having to con- 
sume the extra fat and water. 

When reliquefied for drinking, dried milk 
is not only palatable but quite tasty. Some 
persons even say that when it has been 
properly mixed and chilled, they prefer it to 
fresh whole milk. There is no question about 
it« palatability now that proper methods of 
making it have been developed. Its high 
protein content makes certain types of dried 
milk valuable for formulas for infants, too. 

One of the advantages of using protein in 
dry milk form is that it is an animal pro- 
tein and as such incorporates into the diet 
valuable amino acids. Amino acids ‘are the 
building blocks with which muscle, blood 
cells, and tissues are made and i 


way to better nutrition.’ 
Still another 


merely by putting it in a 
canister or fruit jar on the kitchen shelf. 

It is more economical to buy it in larger 
quantities than the small packages now on 
the market, but once a package is opened, it 
should be placed immediately in a moisture. 
proof container. 

Dry milk can serve as an effective means 
of storing food against emergencies such as 
floods or atomic attacks. Persons cut off 
See eee a ee 
subsist for some on 
and water. The powder 
bohydrate and 35 

It is a concentra 

easily 
and bulk. 

Tt is hoped that 
story will help the 
true value of nonfat dry 
derived from the once lowly skim 

Again scientists and engineers have 
a byproduct that has been looked 


*Livestock feeding specialists, 
known for a long time that animal 
adds something valuable to the 
vegetable protein does not supply, ca 

quality or substance “the 
protein factor.” Research, of 
determined that at least a part of 
ference between animal and vegetable 
tei is due to a recently. 
in animal protein, vitamin B-12, 
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upon and thought worthless for human con- 
the 


tremely valuable. 
The value of this dry milk can scarcely be 


which the human body is built. 

Purthermore, these developments will 
make it possible for the first time for every 
person in America and many people in for- 
eign countries to receive the high protein 
diet necessary for best health. : 

The of these great benefits now 
waits primarily for the Nation’s house- 
wives to acquire sufficient knowledge of dry 
milk’s value and varied uses. 


Penalties for Influence Peddling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


lucrative fees, mink ccats, trips 

Pilorida, and other things of value in 
change for help in getting Government 
gets the impression that President 
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tee’s report will recommend 
ent laws to more define 


flagrant violators and might change the 
current attitude that it's all right to peddle 


Where the Money Goes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OH:O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. § Speaker, 
United States Government spending will 
reach a peak during fiscal 1952 far be- 


yond any previous yearly expenditures 


poses, but few know exactly what 
entire amount of money is buying. 
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Mr. 
Or so the 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

He also extracts grants for 

the blind, aged, and needy with the state- 

ment that money couldn’t be spent for a 

better purpose. And finally he extracts a 


Cuckoo Statistics 

Cuckoo Statistics 
President Truman slings a mean statistic. 
A casual reader of his budget-defense ad- 
from the budget because we must pay 
what it costs to be free. He extracts the na- 
‘aenah ‘om because “we can’t repudiate the 
obligations of the United States.” 
oe veteran costs because he doesn't 
in “economizing at the expense of 
men who have bared their breasts to save 
Even in the interest on the 


These may not be the kind he calls 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
butterfly statistics, taken out of the air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 
Santas Susereus. from the Government enjoy 6 


Yet here are record taxes, 
another $6,000,000,000 coming up. What's 
It’s the way the President uses the sta- 
ee President extracts defense expendi- 
It’s an old trick, this marking off un- 
touchable budget items. Too old to be con- 
Included in the debt item are a bunch of 
interest payments to Government trust funds 


wrong? 


marks, I include an editorial that ap- 
peared in the October 5 issue of the 
penditures are quite modest, kept that way 
with a net. They are cuckoo statistics, come 


to lay eggs in the wrong nest. 
and Federal corporations and agencies, and 


ernment bonds. A couple of retirement 


funds and an Indian trust fund gets 4 per- 


percent paid to public purchasers of Gov- 
cent out of the Government. Taxpayers get- 


* little half-billion item for highway grants, 
“I cannot testify concerning subversive which somehow also carries an appearance 
ment operations, like the Coast Guard, 
FBI and the Public Health Service. 
vincing. Por the chances for economy are 


President says. 


dress Tuesday gets the impression that, con- 
sidering the defense effort, Government ex- 


Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. It follows: 


their country.” 
every where. 
national debt. 
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To penalize 

him for associating with Communists is 
of the statements from 

has many thousands of 

of them, so far as I know, is 
communistic leanings. 

how would they ever learn better?” 
university does not subscribe to the 
for actions other than 

university believes if a man 

ue dinate Ghat he $o.t0 be punished 
in the 

t by associa 


ve activities.” 


would not be in the public interest to 
believe that an individual 


has been doing in East Berlin. 
by association. The uni- 


All they know is that he met there with 
does, and not for what he be- 


. Apparently no one at the 
of Chicago has any idea what the 
of Chicago st 

students from Roosevelt 

riot in Springfield, 

Senator Paul Broyles’ an 
guilt 

not 


of 
or 


the doctrine of guilt by association. 


Mr. Hutchins was one of 
Here are some 


young Communists and apparently had a 
Communists without any suspicion of Com- 


munist sympathies being attached 
Hutchins was subpenaed -before the legis- 


Government’s income will ature’s seditious activities investigation 


bers of the Communist Party and talk like 
botnet noha ne commission. 
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part in organzing the meeting. 
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debt will rise along with the 
since economists say the 
itry’s account books 
Sor spending 
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lieve the total Government spending will 
reach $84,000,000,000 in 1954, when, bar- 
Te doa: ten tages there is a 
need for pre ye in our Government. 
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Congress, over Mr. Truman’s own vehement 
objections, effected reductions or rescissions 
in budget requests to almost $10,- 
000,000,000. By far the greatest part of “my” 
5-year surplus was achieved by the Republi- 
cans. 

Even the present Democratic Congress has 
already cut $2,000,000,000 off what the Presi- 
dent calls his tight budget, and it’s not 
finished yet. 

But what is going to be hard for the aver- 
age citizen to take is the President's calm 
assumption that all the complaint about 
taxes is really just blowing off steam-—half 
the fun of being a citizen in this country 
comes from com i And he cites the 
man who goes into a night club and pays 
$40 or $50 but screams about a $30 tax bill. 

Believe us, Mr. President, any man who 
spends like that has a $3,000, not a $30, tax 
bill. 

As against cuckoo statistics, let us have 
butterfly statistics. 


Farm Electrification in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, after 
reading the estimate of the REA report 
made relative to the State of Connecti- 
cut, I questioned the accuracy of the 


report. 

In order to clarify a situation of con- 
flicting reports, I requested an explana- 
tion from the State of Connecticut Public 
Utilities Commission, a copy of which 
I include under the extension of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commission 
report is based on facts whereas the REA 
report is based on estimates. Apparently 
the Government report should be cor- 


necticut Public Utilities Commission, Mr, 
Eugene Loughlin. 

Mr. Speaker, also included in my ex- 
tension of remarks is an article appear- 
ing in the Hartford Courant on October 
8, 1951, written by Bob Byrnes, who is 
well informed on the affairs of the State 
of Connecticut, especially where those 


a factual report instead of an estimated 
report. 


The above-mentioned follows: 
Strate or CoNNScTICUT, 


Urinities CoMMIssION, 
Hartford, August 14, 1951. 
Wickarp, 


star which reads as follows: 

“Generally, the data for both 1950 and 1945 
are based upon the tabulation of reports 
for all farms in the county. However, the 
1950 data for items followed by a star (*) 
represent estimates for all farms made on the 
basis of reports from a sample of approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the farms.” 
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It is the commissiou’s opinion that, based 


ago. 
the figures on farm electrification kept in 
this office are accurate and reliable. 

For your information, we are enclosing a 
tabulation on farm electrification as of June 
30, 1951. This report indicates that only 10 
farms in this State remain to be served, of 
which 6 have been offered service but declined 
and 3 where extensions are not justified be- 
cause of inaccessibility. This leaves a balance 


in Connecticut is practically 100- 
Percent complete. 
Yours very truly, 
PusLic UriLitizs ComMIssIon, 
Lovis B. WaRREN. 


Farm electrification data, June 30, 1951, State of Connecticut 


Total 
number 


Area served by— 
Connecticut Light & Power Co 
lectric Co 


Jnited Muminat' 
Derby Gas & E 
eS Gas & Electric 


Light 
Clinton Electric Light & Power Co_|_........... 
Mystic Power Co__.........-...2..- BS SPACENIATT. 
Bozrah Electric Co 


Total, State of Connecticut. ......|............ 
1950 census. 


[From the Hartford Courant of October 8, 
1951} 


REA SAYS 1,015 PARMS NOT ELECTRIFIED 
Watrrsury, Conn., October 9, 195..—The 
Electrification Administration, in its 


Number 
uiring Offered 


Number 
but de- Not acces- | Balance | with elec- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

Thursday, October 11, 1951 
Lawrence seaway and power project. I 
Year by year the St. Lawrence project 
has attracted under its banner an ever- 
increasing number of State and munici- 
pal + tare omen on national farm, la- 
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own as well as the Nation's best inter- 
est. The nucleus of this opposition is 
the railroad industry. However, this 
general identification can be misleading 
and requires some careful delineation. 
There are 19 registered lobbyists 
whose interests are in opposition to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. Fourteen 
of these represent the following railroad 
interests: The Association of American 
Railroads, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 


It is no surprise that the most virulent 


roject comes from tates where the er 


Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the New York Central oper- 
ate. This includes New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, as well as down- 
State New York. We occasionally find 
traces of their activity even in Michigan, 
but they do not dare come out openly 
in our State because they know the 
crushing effect of public opinion would 

descend upon them. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, along 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, has managed 
unanimous opposi- 


& Fredericksburg Railroad. 
esting also that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s influence extends into Kansas 


Kansas, Oklahoma 

of the directors of which are from Phila- 
delphia and some holding interlocking 
directorates with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 


The New York Central Railroad, 
though not registered under the Lobby 
Act, is one of the most aggressive oppo- 


more & Ohio depot, you can expect to 
find a cell of violent and virulent opposi- 
tion to the seaway project which ex- 
tends this influence through their trade 
connections into the business life of the 
comnrunity. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads is fronting for these eastern rail- 
roads. It is known that the voting 
power in the Association of Railroads 
on the basis of gross revenues of 
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the Association of Railroads. - 
Each member of the tion 
ters into a compact with the associa 
to follow the policies of its board of 
rectors and, in case of 
sort to arbitration within the associa- 
tion. Members of the association 
therefore contractually bound not 
take public exception to its policies. 
result is that, even where any 
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Congress these unfavorable conditions 
the Reserves and at that time rec- 

by creating additional Secretaries of the 
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With this authority the armed. services 
launches a program of ruthlessly calling 
up the Inactive and the Volunteer Re- 


anyw 
from 2 to 5 years in World War Il. The 
fact he had decorations, including the Purple 
Heart, was not given any consideration. 
There was no concern shown for the re- 
eervist or his family nor for his job or his 
efforts to complete his education. He was 
abruptly taken from civilian life and the 
hardships that resulted cannot be adequately 
described in words. 
As the result of this inhuman treatment 
the reservist’s mind is poisoned and his 


scores of letters containing violent protests 
over the shabby treatment accorded these 
veterans of World War II who made a stellar 
contribution in winning that conflict. 

These reservists cannot understand why 
they have been conscripted and thrown into 
combat while thousands of Re- 
serves are still on inactive duty and Selective 
Service is monthly lowering the draft re- 
quirements. During the month of July draft 
quotas have been lowered to 15,000 and 
frankly there is no answer to the criticism 
voiced by Inactive and Volunteer Reserves. 
They are the victims of maladministration 
and the resulting injustice that follows in its 
wake. , 

As I have said before the House version 
of the UMT bill provided for rélease of these 
Inactive and Volunteer Reserves after 12 
months of active duty. Now we find that 
this conference committee extends the 
12 months of active duty to 17 months. In 
the vernacular of the armed services the 
reservists have been given another shel- 
lacking when this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. 


Volunteer Reserves. 
Mr. Van ZanptT. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. 


et 


BES 3 
“i 
it 


year 
the termination date of their contract? 

Mr. Van ZaNnprT. It can be extended to July 
1 of 1953. 


lishments. 
agree with 


During House consideration of the 


Esta 
They have had enough, and I 
them, 


t offered by Mr. VAN ZANpT: 
“Page 52, line 9, insert ‘(a)’ after ‘Src. 


“On page 62, insert after line 11 the follow- 
ing new matter: 

““(b) No part of any 
of military personnel shall be expended for 


the pay or allowances, accruing after 
vember 30, 1961, of any member of 
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information, + 
approved Senate bill No. 1, commonly calle; 
the UMT bill, it provided that the Inactive 
and Volunteer Reserves called to active duty 
against their own wishes would be required 
to serve 12 months. The Senate bill, when it 
passed the Senate, did not contain any provi- 
sion whatsoever. So the conferees recom- 


tain to correct any injustice that was being 
done to the Inactive and Volunteer Reserves, 
The House Committee on Armed Services has 
received that bill, and there is nothing in it 
that will correct any injustice which has 
been done to the Inactive and Volunteer 
Reserves. 


Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. Vinson. The gentleman is a member of 
the committee that is now conducting hear- 
ings on that bill. 

Mr. Van Zanor. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson, Is there anything that will 
prohibit him from out the state- 
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1951, he would be separated 
because no money would be 


available to pay his monthly wages. 


uy 


that half of your Army would 
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Air Force, and Marine Corps leaving 
literally only a handful of individuals called 
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Mr. Wiltint. The gentleman understands 
my position on that. I think the services 
When the conference report on the 
military appropriation bill was before 


Mr. Vaw ZaNoT. Mr. Speaker, amendment 


No. 46, which is contained in the conference 
report, represents a compromise on the part 


Mr. Scrivwer. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


man yield? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. I yield to the g>ntleman 


Mr. Van ZaNvr. The interim report sub- 
urs an ea aimee 
oe ie 


mitted to the Congress by the Brooks sub- 


Fane 4 


made a mistake in not calling first the Organ- 


ized Reserves instead of the Voluntary Re- 
16-month provision. It represents nothing 


more than window dressing. 


there was a total of 360,000 Reserves on ac- 
tive duty and the majority of them are rep- 
resented by the National Guard divisions, 
and the Organized Reserve units of the Army, 
the House on October 5, 1951, I made the 


following statement: 


to active duty from the Inactive and Volun- 


serves. But what this here would do is force 
the departments to turn Reserves out imme- 
oy aes within 12 months; and the effect of 
committee shows that as of April 1, 1951, 
teer Reserves. 


of the conferees of both Houses. 
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The Cuamman. The gentleman from Geor- 
when we were considering the draft bill be- 


gia is recognized. 
Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
Committee will vote down this amendment. 
The question propounded by the distin- 
guished hero from Wake Island was very per- 


effect absolutely of practically destroying a 


great many elements, particularly in the 
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while things went on in conference that may 
not be made public, I am not going to make 
any bones about the fact that I did not like 
the 12-month provision. I went up toa fig 
ure a trifie higher. This was the 
could do. It will take a few days to get 
through. Let us say it becomes effective the 
lst of November. Then, by the 30th of No- 
vember, by the time most of them will be 
processed out, it will be close to 15 months. 
Mr. Van Zanpr. I repeat that under my 
amendment an inactive or volunteer reserv- 
ist to be eligible for discharge after November 
30, he must have 12 months’ service in World 
War II and 12 months in the Korean war. 


be discharged after 17 months of service un- 
less the need for his rank. or rate is consid- 
ered critical by the Secretary. The compro- 
mise offered us eliminates the officers en- 


applicable only to enlisted personnel. In 
short, the so-called compromise is a delusion 
and a snare, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what is 


I find? I found that in the Senate, Senator 
Lynnon JOHNSON'S manpower committee had 
studied the manpower utilization as far as 
the military is concerned. What do you sup- 
pose that committee said about the surplus 
of military manpower? Let me read from 
the report of this Senate committee: 

“The officers and enlisted men assigned to 
‘permanent post’ status at the 16 installa- 
tions and performing some type of over- 
head function total 95,784. This is well over 
five divisions of men, most of whom are pre- 
sumably physically and mentally fit for full 
military duty.” 

There alone you have enough surplug per. 
sonnel to replace many of the inactive and 
volunteer reservists that would be affected 
by my amendment. 

Let us see what a newspaperman has to 
say about the treatment accorded Reserves. 
The Boston Globe and Traveler of Wednesday, 
August 8, 1951, in an article by Hal Clancy, 
said: 

“One reason frankly admitted was because 
the United States was caught short, and the 
mobilizers just grabbed the cards of men who 
were not assigned to organized units.” 
Then he went on to say, and he is quoting 
an Army officer: 

“Give them the business—give them the 
business.’ That is an accurate quote.” 

Hal Clancy said: 

- “Those words were said to me by one Army 
Official in an off-the-record ‘ussion.” 


oisc 


That is the attitude of some of the Regu- 
lar Establishment toward our inactive vol- 
unteer Reserve. 


section was overstaffed five times the amount 
of military to do the 
job. This waste of 
is the standard organization set-up for every 
air base in both the United States and 
abroad, as put out by Air Force General 
Vandenberg. 

“Each of these airfields in Japan are satu- 
rated with social clubs for this overstuffed 
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Preparation Against Danger From Russia 
From Without and Inflation From 


Within 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
_ Thursday, October 11,1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Nation Marches Forward,” 
prepared by me and published in the 
October 1951 issue of the American Vo- 
cational Journal; the official organ of 
poe American Vocational Association, 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ee 

Tue Nation MAarcHes Forwarp 

(By United States Senator Lisrzr Hit) 

The United States is today threatened by 
two equally deadly forces—Russia from 


food and fiber. We must gear our training 
industrial and other skilled workers to - 
10, or 20 
years of armaments and military budgets. 
The most serious bottleneck to increased 








Why have.these things occurred? The an- 
swer is simple. Under our heavy debt load 
the drive for economy has sometimes cast 
discretion to the winds and struck in the 
wrong places—struck at our long range plans 
for vocational education along with all edu- 
cational needs. Too many Americans in 


* both military and civilian needs. The pinch 
will become more severe as the defense pace 
increases. 


The last war proved once again tne essen- 


by about one-third, 
in the bucket as 


training emergency programs 
being launched by the Armed Forces and de- 
fense plants. How much wiser and less costly 
it would have been to step up training under 
our regular vocational education program 
that contributed 11,500,000 essential workers 
to the last war effort. 

‘ Our intelligence sources tell us that Russia 
‘and her satellites are feverishly working to 
train large numbers of skilled workers, in- 
‘structed by highly trained vocational teach- 


but each time the House has remained ada- 
“mant, saying we couldn’t afford to spend the 

And yet, right under our noses lay the 
greatest source of financial help for Ameri- 
can education ever dreamed of—a fabulous 
“treasure of undersea oil off the coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana. Despite the 
fact that the United States Supreme Court 
has held in two famous decisions that the 
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Every teacher, every parent knows the des- 
financial 


perate condition of education—of 
vocational schools, grammar schools, high 


schools, and colleges. 


This oil offers education’s big chance— 
the means given by Providence without taxes 
for meeting a large part of education’s press- 
ing needs. It is America's big chance to pull 
away from illiteracy and educational defi- 
ciency that has caused the rejection of over 
300,000 young men by the armed services 


-since Korea—the equivalent of 17 Infantry 
visiuns 


di : 
As one educator recently put it, “The Na- 
tion marches forward on the feet of little 
children.” The royalties from this oil must 
be used for their education—in every State 
in the Union. 

The “Oil for Education” amendment 
should have the active support of every 
parent, every teacher, and vocational in- 
structor, every educator. 

' Eprror’s Nore.—Senator Hi is coauthor 
of the Vocational Education Act, TVA Act, 
Hill-Burton Hospital Act, and the Rural Tele- 
phone Act. 





MacArthur the Stalwart 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared an editorial in the 


‘Tulsa Daily World; of Tulsa, Okla., en- 


titled “MacArthur the Stalwart,” which 
I think worthy of our serious considera- 
tion. Iam pleased to quote this editorial, 
as follows: 
MACARTHUR THE STALWART 

Straight; hard-hitting Americanism had a 
field day when Gen. Douglas MacArthur spoke 
at Cleveland. He made a direct attack upon 
the State Department and the general con- 
duct of affairs and sent out a solemn warning 
that the United States is slipping into totali- 
tarianism. He was direct and almost explicit 
in his allusions to the national administra- 
tion and the leaders of our time; they had 
wasted the fruits of victory in World War II 
and lost for this country much of its prestige 
and opportunity. 

The general, since his summary return to 


was significant. The Japanese Treaty was 
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General MacArthur put into strong words 
his feeling that the United States Govern- 
ment has become too paternalistic. The 
domineering conduct of the State Depart- 
ment, its interference in domestic affairs 
under the pretext of international urgency, 
its disposition toward appeasement, its fal- 
tering on China, all came in for attention. 
The general put the matter in striking light 
by saying that the Department now seems to 
regard itself as a prime ministery, superior 
in all affairs and meddiesome in detail. 

One big item of misguidance in national 
affairs was the quick disbanding of the army 
after World War II. That, with the diplo- 
matic blunders now in painful evidence, 
made a good basis for the general's charge 
that the administration and its various lead- 
ers can no longer be trusted. 

The situation called for stern rebuke, and 
General MacArthur, with influence and pres- 
tige undimmed by most deplorable treat- 
ment, is a natural and convincing spokes- 
man, With each succeeding appearance, 
General MacArthur reaches closer into the 
core of American thought. The pro and anti 
MacArthur sentiment cannot long remain 
unexposed. What he is saying should have 
been the basis of our national thought and 
actions all of the time. It is just too bad 
that it has to be called to public attention 
at this late period, but better said than left 
unsaid with the hope that it will reach into 
the conscience of the people. 





Pulaski Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, today is 
Pulaski Day, a day of great significance 
not only to persons of Polish descent and 
Polish affiliation, but also to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. For that reason, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp some re- 
marks which I made on the radio re- 
cently in connection with the observance 
of Pulaski Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to ive printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Casimir PutaskK!: SOLDIER or LIBERTY 

History knows few men of the caliber of 
Casimir Pulaski. Hero, patriot and soldier 
of liberty, he crossed oceans and continents 
to give vivid expression to the spirit and 
philosophy of freedom. 

Before he was 20 years old Pulaski played 
a gallant and leading part in the heroic ef- 
fort of his country to save the Courland 
Province from the onslaught of the Rus- 
sians. From 1768 to 1772 when organized 
resistance had been crushed by the invaders, 
Casimir Pulaski organized and led a band of 
Polish patriots in what would be known in 
modern warfare as an underground guerrilla 
operation. 

Eventually, when he realized that Rus- 
sian oppression had become too organized to 
defeat by guerrilla methods, he escaped from 
his native land to seek assistance from the 
outside. He journeyed from Germany to 
France to Turkey and further seeking to in- 
terest others in the cause of freedom for his 
Polish countrymen. 

Unfortunately, no aid was forthcoming 
from a Europe which was not yet ready for 
democracy; and when the turn of events in 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
during the fiftieth anniversary conven- 
tion of the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of State Banks, held recently in 
St. Louis, Mr. C. Francis Cocke, of Roa- 
noke, Va., delivered an address which I 
consider to be a classic in its field. Its 
title is “A Banker Looks at His Super- 

A few days later Mr. Cocke was elected 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the highest honor that can be 
bestowed by those who manage and serve 
our unique but highly successful system 
of independent, dual banking in this 
Nation. 

Mr. Cocke, as a native of Roanoke, as 
a distinguished member of the bar, as 
president of the First National Exchange 
Bank of Roanoke, and past president of 
his State bankers association, and as one 
of Virginia’s most active leaders in civic 
affairs, has long held my admiration for 
his accomplishments, as well as my deep 
personal affection. 

The St. Louis address of the new ABA 


suggests means by which improved rela- 
tions between them could contribute to 
sounder banking in this, Nation. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 


the other fellow us and our work. 
On such a subject I feel qualified to speak, 
for, through the years, I have had many 
intimate contacts with supervisors and sat 
across the desk from examiners on many 
and many an occasion. But more than that, 
I have heard the complaints, justified and 
unjustified, that have been leveled at ex- 
aminers, as I have mingled at State and na- 
tional gatherings of bankers. 

As I thought about what I might say to 
you, I was struck by the parallel in our ob- 
jectives and the mutuality of our interests. 
Our common objective is safe, sound, service- 
able banking—strong banks and a strong 
banking system, dedicated to an enlarged and 
adequate banking service. Immediately 
came the thought that the contribution su- 
pervision can make toward that objective is 
largely measured by the caliber of the su- 
pervisors and their staffs. At once, the di- 
vergence in methods of selecting super- 
visors came to mind: In 10 States, the gov- 
ernor makes the appointment;. in 31 other 
States, he does so with the approval of one 
house of the legislature; in 5 States, appoint- 
ment is by a State board; and in 2 remain- 
ing instances, selection is by popular elec- 
tion. Whatever the appointive method, one 
fact stands out: the average tenure of office 
is too short, the position is all too insecure. 

Permit me at this point to make one paren- 
thetical observation. In 34 States the bank- 
ing t is a separate unit of gov- 
ernment; in 14 States it is not a separate 
unit but is merged with some other depart- 
ment of the State organization. It seems 
to me that if any one department should 
be separate and apart from every other de- 
partment of the State organization, it would 
be banking; its independence should be pre- 
eminent. I am sorry to say that in my own 
State—Virginia—the banking department is 
set up as a part of the State corporation 
commission, and the commissioner of the 
division of banking reports to the commis- 
sion. His authority is limited. Someday I 
hope to see a change made. I realize that 
it is not within your power to change these 
constitutional functions of State govern- 
ment, but it is a reform we should be con- 
templating. 

Inevitably, then, my thinking turned to 
the compensation aspect. In spite of the 
fact that the cost will generally be borne by 
them, I think you will find that bankers 
everywhere will agree that supervisors and 
their examiners are usually ill paid. These 
bankers recognize that to obtain what they 


In fact, you must 
be hard-put to even maintain your staffs 
umerically. 

I might elaborate considerably on these 
twin problems. It is in the interest of the 
bankers as well as the supervisors that im- 
it be sought in the matter of ap- 
its and salaries. It is not a condi- 
be changed it, however, for 
, if there is to be one, lies in the 
of your respective States. 
will lend their influence 

to alleviation of these weak- 

in our supervisory system. You can 
should expert all possible pressure to 
more adequate compensation for your 
indirectly, you will be im- 
These prob- 


ine 
Ht 
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create a more favorable atmosphere for press- 
ing our legislative requests. 

With you, I rejoice that the examiner is 
no longer regarded as a “detective,” to be 
dealt with at arm's length. We have made 
great strides in achieving mutual under- 
standing and developing greater cooperation. 
With increasing infrequency do we find ex- 
aminers whose approach to each examina- 
tion is one of, What can I find to criticize 
in this bank? There is still room, how- 
ever, for further improvement. Many ex- 
aminers and some supervisors might well 
take a leaf from the salesman’s book with 
profit to themselves and to banking. 

No American can be driven into coopera- 
tion. On this score, bankers are true Amer- 
icans. They resent the idea of supervision 
even when acknowledging its need—and 
surely the horrible record of bank closings 
in the twenties and thirties clearly empha- 
sized this need, in a banking system com- 
prised of thousands of individual banks. 
Nevertheless, the idea of regimentation is 
abhorrent to the banker. Consequently, the 
“big stick” approach only makes matters 
worse and is to be avoided. We just natu- 
rally resent coercion. Supervisors and exam- 
iners, then, should adopt the salesman’s ap- 
proach and “sell” their product on its merits. 

Such an approach involves an appreciation 
of the other fellow’s viewpoint and scrupu- 
lous avoidance. of unnecessary provocation. 
Perhaps nothing upsets the bank executive 
more than to receive a copy of a report, which 
he must present to his directors, that lists 
criticisms and adverse loan classifications 
that the examiner never discussed with him. 
If the criticisms are sound, he resents not 
having had the opportunity to take prompt 
corrective action; if they are ill-founded—a 
fact that could have been developed by dis- 
cussion in the bank—respect for the exam- 
iner and for supervision reaches a new law. 
The cardinal rule for an examiner should 
be to get his facts first, and such facts 
can scarcely be developed without discussion 
of the matter with the bank executive. 
Moreover, the simple element of courtesy 
dictates that the officer be advised of the 
examiner’s views and be given an opportunity 
to offer an explanation or additional facts 
in extenuation. The report should take 
cognizance of such discussion by citing the 
explanation or at least the fact of the officer’s 
disagreement with the finding, when such 
is the case. 

Another source of irritation is the tendency 
of too many examiners to pull out the book 
and cite violations. So often, when the 
banker undertakes to sit down and discuss 
the logic and reason behind the rule or regu- 
lation, he finds the examiner no better posted 
than he is, except for the knowledg? that 
such a limitation exists. Most of our laws, 
regulations, and administrative rules were 
developed out of sad experience and are 
founded on sound concepts. It should be 


Examiners naturally employ ratios as rules- 
of-thumb for expressing various relation- 
ships, and that is wholly proper. Some ex- 

, come to regard ratios as 
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that segregation is fighting a losing battle in 
this country, or to realize that that battle 
is necessarily a slow and tough one. While, 


for every colored student who is humiliated 
while a guest of our country is all too likely 





Presentation to Kentucky of the First Post 
Office at Danville, Ky. 
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Dr. William Jennings Price, of Danville, and 
Washington, D. C., at Constitution Square, 
on behalf of the Danville and Boyle County 
Historical Society, to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, is reproduced herewith in full. 
Dr. Price, for over 8 years envoy extraordinary 
and nrinister plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Republic of Panama, practiced 
law here before entering the diplomatic serv- 
ice and for 16 years lectured in law at the 
Centre College Law School and Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. A graduate 
of Centre College, he has had conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor of laws, and the 
doctor of laws and political science by the 
University of Panama. He negotiated the 
important Lefevre-Price Treaty, among other 
things exchanging important lands and priv- 
lleges with Panama. Dr. Price also conducted 
the negotiations resulting in Panama's be- 
coming the first nation in the world to join 
the United States in declaring war on Ger- 
many. After an unsurpassed record in the 
diplomatic service, Dr. Price for a number of 
years accomplished important legal work for 
the United States Government. He was a 
visitor in Danville during the past week. Mrs. 
Henry Jackson, corresponding secretary of 
the Danville and Boyle County Historical 


“The soul hath its merchandise; 
I barter curl for curl upon that mart.” 


And its merchandise in founding an empire 
west of the Alleghenies has been: 
“The sense of gallant chivalry; 
The silken strength of will.” 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica in its elev- 
enth edition said: 
“The settlement and development of that 


this stream of settlers poured out from Dan- 


vast the 

one point to be utilized. 
“Europe stretches to the Alleghenies,” said 
Emerson, “America lies beyond.” 
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The prestige and usefulness of mail serv- 
ice have been recognized through the cen- 
turies. The name of was used 
to designate the scholars of Merton College, 
Oxford. -The Postmaster General in Britain 
is a member of the Privy Council and of the 
Cabinet. He is a member of the President's 
Cabinet in the United States. 

“From the earliest times,” says the en- 
cyclopedia, “the speedy dispatch of messages, 
letters, etc, was attained by relays 
of men and horses stationed at regular inter- 
vals.” From the: use of these stations have 
come to us the words, post, post office, postal, 
postage, postchaise, post-haste. 

The carriers became known as Royal Mes- 
sengers. The beginning of the post office 
system in America originated in 1692 among 
the colonies when a royal patent was given 
Thomas Neale. Single individual posts 
among the seaboard colonies preceded, but 
only a few. The Wilderness Road was typi- 
cal. There were the men and horses with 
the pack saddle, precursors of the pony ex- 
press of the West, followed by the Conestoga 
or covered wagon, by the stagecoach, by the 
steamboat, mail train, and the airplane. 

What an eager gathering of the pioneers 
there must have been each mailday in the 
old first post office at the end of the trail, 
which was Danville in Kentucky. What 
counseling together, what romance, what 
interchange of joy and sorrow. 

From the confines of these old logs come 
memories as appealing and tender and fra- 
grant as the eloquence which distinguished 
the pulpit and courtroom and the conven- 
tion hall of these other log structures on 
this (Weisiger) Court and Constitution 
Square where we stand today; come memo- 
ries as vibrant 


“As the winds come when forests are rended; 
As the waves come when navies are 
stranded.” 


A Kentuckian, it was, who described the 
beneficences of this postal instrumentality so 
eloquently that it has been carved above 
the architrave of the handsome and costly 
building in the capital, from which its far- 
flung activities radiate. 

It is here quoted: 

“The Post Office Department in its cease- 
less labors, every channel of com- 
merce and theater of human enterprise and 
while visiting as it does kindly every fire- 
side, mingles with the throbbings of almost 
every human heart in the land. In the 
amplitude of its beneficence, it ministers 
to all climes-and creeds and pursuits with 
the same readiness and with equal 
fullness of fidelity. It is the delicate ear 
trump through which alike nations and fami- 
lies and isolated individuals whisper their 
joys and their sorrows, their convictions, 
and their sympathies to all who listen for 
their coming.” 

Danville, the recognized capital of the 
district of Kentucky, was the western capital 
of Virginia, while Kentucky remained a part 
of the Old Dominion. Here the first educa- 


ginia. Here the conventions were held, which 
resulted finally in the achievement of “the 
first great act of self-government,” the adop- 
tion of the State constitution of 1792. Here 


y to this place, poured out its stream 
settlers to be scattered over the country” 
(Kerr's Kentucky, p. 298). Its claim to have 
been “the cradle of the Commonwealth” is 
meritorious, and it continues to be, as in the 
early days of Kentucky history, a center of 
culture, of wealth, and of activity in those 
things upon which only can be built the true 
of a proud people’s government. 

From official letters from the Post Office 

Department in 1940 these excerpts emphas.ze 
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Who is going to buy a production 
that it would swamp domestic mar- 


eccnomy is a desirable 
economy, but not if the expansion is at 
. Not if the assets of the 
generations to come are sequestered in ad- 
vance, not moderately but extravagantly. 
Ours is a mansion already filled with good 
things. We have, as Charles Kettering has 
noted, with 6 percent of the world’s land 


telephones, 76 percent of its 

percent of its radio and 
television sets. That is an establishment 
worth looting—and the doors are left un- 
locked for any demagogue to enter when 
Federal expenditure is unlimited. 

16. This enormous accomplishment has 
been achieved under our American system 
of free enterprise, which is quite a different 
thing from the feudal capitalism which in 
other places is under attack and we are 
called on to The Nation can live 
@ long time on its fat unless that fat be 
squandered. 

17. The authorities, with support from 
both political parties, offer only one solu- 
tion—higher taxes and more controls. Every 


mobilization are beyond criticism. 
19. How close are we even now to the one- 


part 
wise to have 
and to present a united front abroad. But 


plomacy ought not to be deceptive of our 
own people. 
20. The peril far too great to permit 


Potsdam. In the first case, a Chief Execu- 
tive, sick. unto death, with his principal 
consultant in a similar condition, made con- 
cessions that poured strength into Stalin's 
veins. He did this as Commander in Chief, 
without consul 
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21. The people are confused because the 


ts. 
fear itself,” said Roosevelt, but the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, including the generals, 
has again again, in public testimony, 
in lest a gesture here or an 
the Politburo. 

22, It might be supposed that Russia was 
the giant and this country the pigmy. It 
may be doubted if the Politburo is more cun- 
ning than America in its programing. It is 

unlikely that its production 
equals America’s in volume or parallels it in 
quality, over-all. 

23. Extravagance in Government can be 
moderated, and without impairment of de- 
fense. The so-called Marshall shield calls 
for mobilization of our collective production 
facilities and an arrangement whereby they 
may move into maximum output by press- 
ing a button. Most of this capacity already 
exists. After the last war the Government 
retained 440 of its War II plants as a re- 
serve of industrial capacity. More than half 
of these—278—are now producing defense 
items, and another 66 are being reactivated. 
Defense has already arranged for $6,000,000,. 
000 additional in plant expansion and tool- 
ing, mostly for the production of aircraft. 


£ 


Private capacities have enormously expand- 
ed since War II. Atomic warheads for artil- 
lery shells and guided missiles are well ad- 
vanced, as is the use of atomic power for 
submarines. Together there exists already, 
with rapidly increasing potentiality, a Mar- 
shall shield. 

24. Defense is the one great area in which 
economy can be practiced. Let it confine 
its actual production to usable hardware. Let 
there be no such overproduction, say, of 
tanks, as to overwhelm our storage facilities. 
This would serve a double purpose, since it 
would also tend to minimize obsolescence. 

25. Let it be observed, too, that possibly 
the very hugeness of the appropriations is 
intended to frighten Stalin, with no present 
idea of actual use of the amounts in full. 
Yet defense will always be tempted to spend 
whatever is authorized. The “watchdog 
committee” of the Senate can be of incalcu- 
lable service to the Nation by keeping its 
tender fingers in touch with this situation. 

26. Inflution has already gone so far that 


already 
quate to stop the inflation dead in its tracks, 
It can stabilize the whole economy by utiliz- 
ing its present powers. It can do so by 
putting ceilings on expenditures. It can bar- 
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Some Californians Would Grab the Entire 
Colorado River—Have Grabbed for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if it is known that of the 12,000,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water on an 
average now flowing annually into Lake 
Mead that certain water agencies in 
southern California are planning to use 
permanently more than 10,000,000 acre- 
feet, to the exclusion of any and all 
other American users? I wonder if it is 
known that of approximately 10,000,000 
acre-feet which these California water 
agencies count on using, they have a 
legal right under existing law to the use 
of less than half that amount? I won- 
der if it is known that of the 12,000,000 
acre-feet flowing into Lake Mead the use 
of more than 7,000,000 acre-feet of that 
water belongs to someone outside of 
California? 

I wonder if it is generally known that 
southern California is now getting about 
nine-tenths of the total of all benefiis 
of the lower Colorado River, both in 
water and in hydroelectric power, and at 
the same time is reaching out for more 
of them? Believe it or not, such is the 
case, although the Colorado River does 
not flow through California and there 
are no tributaries of the Colorado River 
within the State of California contrib- 
uting to the natural flow of that river. 
Only the smallest fraction of Cali- 
fornia—and that an arid one—is in the 
natural basin of the Colorado River. 
The following facts speak for themselves. 


BRIEF BACKGROUND SKETCH 


Let me give a brief running sketch of 
the historical development on the Colo- 
rado River. That river was, up until 
nearly the opening of this century, more 
of a foe to man than a friend. It cer- 
tainly was an obstruction to the west- 
ward movement of the Anglo-Americans, 
and it was no aid to the northern move- 
ment of the early would-be Spanish con- 
querors. Indeed it remained more or 
less a river of mystery until toward the 
beginning of this century, but around 
the beginning of the present century, 
American settlers began in earnest to 
think of using waters of the lower main 
stream, having already developed the 
waters of most tributaries. Especially 
the Arizona main tributary, the whole 
Gila River Basin, had long before been 
put to use and largely developed. Thus, 
for a couple of decades after 1900 an edi- 
torial war occurred as to whose river the 
‘main Colorado River was and who should 
get most of it. There were men in all 
the seven States touching the Colorado 
Basin who made extravagant claims 
on it, 

So great was the task of taming the 
main Colorado River that it was ap- 
parent the Federal Government would 
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the Swing-Johnson bill of 


1928 became law, and it is known as the 
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quoted as 


ocable covenant with Uncle Sam for the 
protection of her six younger sisters, the 
pertinent part of section 4 of the 


der Canyon Project Act is 


the 
million acre-feet ap- 


portioned by the Santa Fe Compact to 
the lower basin in subparagraph (a) of 
sun subinate usoree cama, aoe: 2,- 
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The next step in formulating the la 
the ae River, to furnish, —- 


the river is that act of 
1928, which authorized the 
Boulder—now called Hoover—Dam 


as the Boulder Canyon Pro 
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In 1931 about a half 
California water agencies negoti- 
with the Secretary of the Interior, 
himself a Californian, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, serving as a cabinet officer under a 
California President, and contracts were 


age 


with the saving clause, “subject to the 
availability of the water” under the 
terms of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
and the Santa Fe Compact. 

Apparently nobody in California pays 
much attention to that saving clause, and 
perhaps few know that it is in the con- 
tracts. For that matter, very few Cali- 
fornians know that their legislature did 
on March 4, 1929, enter into a solemn 
covenant which was to be irrevocable 
with Uncle Sam whereby California lim- 
ited herself to a definite amount of ap- 
portioned Colorado River water. There- 
fore, the plan begins to unfold. These 
water agencies conveniently forgot about 
the 4,400,000 limitation and contracted 
for 5,362,000, and now they speak of such 
ra “rights” as sacred things which 
m 


WATER PLANNED FOR THREE PURPOSES 


A careful reading of the seven-party 
water agreement of 1931, as found on 
pages 557-560 of the Hoover Dam Con- 
tracts, by Wilbur and Ely, 1933 edition, 
will indicate the Californians’ plan for 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Shortly after these interagency agree- 
ments, the city of Los Angeles developed 
a great thirst and decided to draw on 
the Colorado River for municipal water. 


This move has many similarities to the 
city’s move in Owens Valley two decades 
earlier, but on a larger scale the second 
time. This was to be a big 

and called for the establishment of a 


metropolitan water district in southern 
California. At a cost of $220,000,000— 
or that was the amount of the bond is- 
sue—an aqueduct large enough to carry 
1,212,000 acre-feet of water, though a 


Los Angeles area. Thus Californians 
planned on taking 1,212,000 acre-feet of 
Colorado River water for municipal pur- 
poses, including San Diego. 

Such municipal use meets with general 
approval—certainly my approval—if 
given first priority—though it was not— 
and kept within California’s self-im- 
posed limits. Of course, they were build- 
ing for many years ahead, and it should 
be noted that during the 10 years of its 
functioning, the metropolitan aqueduct 
has not carried more than 7 percent of 
its total capacity taken over the entire 
decade of its life. 

Of course, this was a less reprehensible 
grab in the name of dire thirst—of which 
I am not complaining, if to 
the law of the river and if the amount 
of water is included within the Cali- 
fornia limitation and not added on top 
of it. But this human use was rated 
lowest in the list of priorities, which 
lowest priority rating certainly dces not 
have my approval. 

ANOTHER GRAB IN OVER-BUILT CANAL 


The build-up of water for southern 
California still continues. In the thirties 
Uncle Sam built the All-American Canal 
and the Imperial Diversion Dam to fur- 
nish water for the Imperial Valley and 
for other purposes. This canal, built ac- 
cording to California specifications, as 
well as on California’s agreement to re- 
Pay its cost, has a capacity of 15,000 
second-feet at its intake at the west end 
of the Imperial Dam. Fifteen thousand 
second-feet capacity converted into 
acre-feet annually means that through 
its gates 11,000,000 acre-feet of Colorado 
River water could be turned into Cali- 
fornia each year. Oh, but they would 
never think of doing it, when they so 
solemnly promised to observe the 4,400,- 
000 acre-feet limit. Do not be too sure 
they would not. At least they have an 
oversized first section of this canal. 
Now, how do they propose to use it? 

California water authorities, in a let- 
ter to Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall dated January 9, 1948, indicated an 
intention or desire of using nearly 6,000,- 
000 acre-feet of water through that canal 
to create power at Pilot Knob on the 
Mexican border after which that water 
could be disposed of in Mexico. 

A paragraph from that letter reads as 
ollows 
have 
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signed and constructed. (See Hoover Dam 
Documents, latest edition, p. A916.) 


If to the legitimate quota of 4,400,000 
acre-feet. to California is added a grab 
of 6,000,000 acre-feet for certain Cali- 
fornians to use to produce power, that 
would be most all of the river. Other 
documentary proof in the form of official 
documents, especially Senate hearing on 
water treaty with Mexico, 1945, indi- 
cates that some of that water would 
be carried to land in Mexico at a charge 
which would produce a profit for some- 
body in California. 

I think we may in all fairness in sum- 
ming the amounts which somebody in 
California wants, say that in addition 
to the 3,850,000 acre-feet, which Cali- 
fornia plans in her priority agreements 
to use for irrigation of land within Cali- 
fornia, plus the 1,212,000 acre-feet which 
California plans to use for municipal pur- 
poses, we must add the 5,840,000 acre- 
feet which California plans—at least 
hopes—to put through a power plant 
at Pilot Knob on the Mexican border 
to produce power and later to carry that 
water to land in Mexico at a profit. 
Adding 5,840,000 and 1,212,000 and 3,- 
850,000, we arrive at a grand total of 
10,902,000 acre-feet, which for one or 
another of three different purposes Cali- 
fornians have indicated their plan or 
hope to use Colorado River water. 

Mind you, this is not hearsay or guess- 
work on my part or anybody's part. 
These figures are taken from authorita- 
tive sources in black and white. One 
would never suppose that those who are 
reaching for nearly 11,000,000 acre-feet 
of water from that limited and vital river 
had solemnly promised Uncle Sam that 
they would limit their take to not to 
exceed 4,400,000 acre-feet of compact- 
apportioned water. Let it be noted that 
the Colorado is not California’s last 
water hole, but it is Arizona’s last water 
hole. ; 

MR. CONGRESSMAN, HAVE YOU RECEIVED IT? 


Every Member of Congress must have 
received from all directions of the com- 
Pass communications undoubtedly in- 
spired by southern California urging 
that the central Arizona bill now pend- 
ing be killed. Could there possibly be 
any connection between the California 
desire to kill the central Arizona bill 
and their plan for an enlarged portion 
of the Colorado River benefits for them- 
selves? Of course there is a very definite 
connection. However, the central Ari- 
zona bill calling for 1,200,000 acre-feet 
out of the Colorado River is not the only 
present-day proposal upstream that 
must be blocked if men in southern Cali- 
fornia are to have their way. To have 
their way as indicated, they must ignore 
the act of their legislature in March 
1929—the California Self-Limitation 
Act—fiout the act of Congress of 1928— 
Boulder Canyon Project Act requiring 
the irrevocable covenant—and nullify 
the clear and express provision of the 
Santa Fe Compact providing an equi- 
table division if they are to succeed in 
getting as much as they are deliberately 
counting on and planning to get from 
that river. 

My colleague, can this thing be put 
over on us? It can by the indifference 
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ington for special handouts of Government 
nds or privileges. 

“But I don’t look for anything like this to 
ppen as long as the average citizen prefers 
to have lots of dollars instead of lots of 
meat, and is willing to vote for politicians 
that promise to hand him a new home on 
Easy Street.” 


yo 


Background on Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Rob- 
ert D. Byrnes, able Washington corre- 
spondent for the Hartford Courant, ex- 
Poses in a special column for that paper 


pression of news by executive agencies. 
\\. Exposing observation the 
the order, Bob Byrnes dem- 


not with faithful reporters of such 
happenings. Through this order the 
President of the United States has low- 
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value, issued September 24 to Government 
departments, made it clear to 50 or more 
newspaper men and women, including sev- 
eral foreign correspondents, that the prime 
responsibility rests on publishers for circu- 


and Members of Congress, gave out the in- 
formation. 

During the conference the President, in 
response to a question, branded as an ex- 
ample of disclosing military information the 
statement of an unnamed Congressman 
Wednesday that the latest explosion of an 
atomic bomb by the Russians had been 
within 4 or 5 days. 

Later in the conference the President was 
asked if there is any relation between the 
information security order and the explosion 
of the Russian bomb. There was no rela- 
tionship, the President said, and the in- 
formation order was signed before the re- 
port on the Russian bomb was received. 

The order was signed September 24, which 
is 11 days ago. All that is factual and a 
matter of record. 

Now suppose a publisher, exercising the 
prime responsibility the President said (be- 
fore his statement was clarified) he should 
use on all information pertaining to national 
security, regardless of where it came from, 
considers the revelation by the President 
that news of the Russian bomb explosion was 
received within the past 11 days. A pub- 
lisher is not expected to be an expert in nu- 
clear physics, meteorology, and espionage, 
and possibly other fields which might enter 
into the evaluation of the significance of the 
time-lag between the actual explosion of the 
bomb in Russia and the announcement of 
that event by the President of the United 
States. The publisher might recall that the 
White House announcement of the bomb 
gave no date for the explosion, but did say 
that details, presumably including the date, 
cannot be given without affecting our 
normal security interests. 

It is quite possible that publishers, and 
directors of other news media, would be di- 
vided on whether they had a prime responsi- 
bility to suppress the revelation from the 
President that news of the Russian bomb 
explosion had been received within 11 days. 
This condition of divided opinion would 
mean some segments of the population 
would get the news and some would not. 
This would be sort of a geographical division 

truth, or, in an uncommon use of the 


who has been on the answering end of a 
newspaper telephone, are the finest spawn- 
ing ground for rumors. But if all the pub- 
lshers and all the directors of other news 


and in 


i 
i 
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Then, some time after the press conference 
was over, the President's position was “clari- 
fied” by his press secretary in a statement 
which included the pronouncement that the 
recent order on, information “does not in any 
way alter the right of citizens to publish 
anything.” 





Forty-eight Governors Demand End to 
Federal Ban on Relief Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speuker, the 
following news item appeared in the 
October 2, 1951, edition of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. It certainly shows 
the attitude of the people back. home as 
reflected through the expressed senti- 
ments of their governors in their recent 
conclave, and I trust that the Congress 
will take notice of the demand of the 
people for publicity of the names of those 
who are on our relief rolls. 


ForTY-£IGHT GOVERNORS DEMAND END TO 
PeperaL BaN ON RELIEF PUBLICITY—AFTER 
Srormy Session WitH Ewinc, THEeyr VoTe 
STaTes SHOULD DECIDE 
GatTLinsurc, TENN., October 2.—The Na- 

tion’s governors voted unanimous approval 

today of a move to reserve to the States the 
right to decide whether their relief rolls 
shall be made public. 

The action came on motion of Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey, New York, Republican, after Gov. 
James F. Byrnes, South Carolina, Democrat, 
demanded in a stormy session with Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar Ewing that the 
governors act on the question. Georgia's 
Gov. Herman E. Talmadge was another critic 
of the secrecy rule. 

Federal law now requires secrecy of relief 
rolls. The Senate has approyed a measure 
to lift the secrecy ban, but the measure still 
is ponding in the House. 


LEE CHARGES EVASION 


Governor Byrnes asked the forty-third an- 
nual Governors’ Conforence to go on record 
in favor of relief-roll publicity. Governor 
Talmadge said such publicity would reduce 
relief rolls by at least one-third. 

But Mr. Ewing insisted that such pub- 
licity would do more harm than good. 

The governors sailed into Mr. Ewing after 
Utah's Republican Gov. J. Bracken Lee had 
challenged them to discuss the real prob- 
lems of inflation, taxation, communism, 
integrity in government, and the Korean war, 
instead of what he called the side issue 
of social security. 

Governor Byrnes, a Democratic former 
Senator, Secretary of State, and Supreme 
Court Justice, told Mr. Ewing bluntly he be- 
lieves Congress sought to pay more atten- 
tion to what the governors want than to 
Mr. Ewing’s recommendations. 

QUEST FOR ADVICE : 

“The question is not what you recom- 
mend,” he said; “but will this conference 
recommend repeal (of the secrecy provi- 
sions) and leave to the States the deter- 
mination of whether there shall be pub- 


~ “Amid cries of “yes, yes,” Governor Lee re- 
minded Mr. Ewing that he has said earlier 
he came to the conference to get advice from 
the State executives. 
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and to broaden its base wherever 
ys: 

PROVOCATIVE READING 
understandable why many Republi- 


gb 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Call Them Allies,” pub- 
lished in the Portland (Maine) Express 
of September 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 


On the subject of billions for defense—for 
Nevada’s Republican Senator 
Grorce W. Matone reminds his 
country, of certain interesting mat- 
'e quote from a speech on the Senate 
y the Nevadan on Monday of this 
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not to take part in any coalition directed 
against either of the high contracting 


parties. 

“‘Art. VI. The high con parties 
agree to render each other every possible 
economic assistance after the war, with a 
view to facilitating and accelerating recon- 
struction of both countries, and in order to 

“The treaties are in force today. There has 
been no indication of cancellation. * * * 

“No one seems to take seriously, even now, 
the fact that both England and France have 
military pacts with Russia. We must take 
that fact into consideration. 

“In 1945, when the United Nations was 
being organized, I stated that the world would 
be divided into spheres of influence. There 
were not five major nations. There were 
two major nations, and I predicted that the 
two major nations would divide up the 
world. That is what they are doing. Now 
we are taxing our people to arm the other 
nation within its sphere of influence.” 


Price Control Stupidity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorials 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

Prick ConTro. S7upiprry 

The stupidity of those in charge of price 
controls is demonstrated by the manner in 
which, through Office of Price Stabilization 
uncertainty, dilly-dallying and double talk, 
the cotton-textile industry has been brought 
to a virtual standstill. 

Since January of this year the OPS has 
issued raw cotton and textile orders, reorders, 
countermands and counter-countermands 
It has hinted at roll-backs, denied that there 


demand for textiles is revived. 
More than that, the stagnation of the in- 
up the demand for cotton 
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Actually, with raw cotton production high, 
there is no need for price ceilings on either 
raw cotton or t.xtiles. 

or no ceilings, however, the indus- 
try should be freed from the present pricing 
uncertainties and allowed to work and act 
in a normal, orderly manner. 


Beef Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Beef Control,” published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press of October 8, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Beer ConTROL 


What emerges out of the complaints being 
made by the Middle West meat-packing in- 
dustry and the countercomplaints of the 
Federal enforcement authorities is simply 
what was foreseen when the beef-price con- 
trol was established. The controls are a 
failure and there is nothing in sight that 
will make them a success. 

The packers cannot buy the beef they 
need for normal production operations at 
OPS prices. The beef is being bought, how- 
ever, at over-the-ceiling prices and di- 
verted to slaughterers on the east and west 
coasts, particularly the former. This is 
possible because of technical loopholes 
which the enforcers do not have the power 
to close. 

The result is that beef disappears from the 
market in one part of the country and is 
being bought at inflated prices in other parts 
of the country. Prices are not being con- 
trolled. Inflation is not being checked. 
Ordinary channels of meat marketing and 
slaughtering are being disrupted at enor- 
mous costs to legitimate packers and their 
employees. 

To continue this futile experiment under 
these conditions is fanaticism. 

The enforcement officers believe that the 
administration of beef-price control could 
be saved by the restoration of beef-slaughter- 
ing quotas. 

It is true that if the Federal Government 
were going to undertake a resolute effort to 
enforce beef-price controls, with a’ tremen- 
dous police organization to back it up, a 
system of slaughtering quotas would be a 
necessary integral part of this apparatus. In 
fact no price control of beef can be success- 
ful without them. 

But it is also a fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not have enough power or 
means of enforcement even during the war 
to make meat-price controls work, and there 
is no prospect of any such effort now. Add- 
ing quotas to the present controls would 
merely drive the slaughtering of cattle deep- 
er into the mire of black-marketeering on 
the local level, and the final result would 
be more and worse of what is now going 
on—high beef prices for those who can get 
it and no beef for the majority. 

So far as keeping the price of beef down 
within reason is concerned, a moderate re- 
laxation of tariff regulations would do the 
trick quickly and easily and cheaply, and 
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too ambiguous, they 
the censorship limited to news relat- 
to national defense.” 
employed in article 7 of 


ii 


United States unsuccessfully has 
sought to have adopted by the U. N. in the 
hope of thus lowering barriers to the free flow 
of news between peoples. 

Now the United States is about to institute 


While newspapers and other media of in- 
formation have a vital interest in the fullest 
possible freedom of information, every citizen 
‘has an equally vital interest in that basic hu- 
man freedom. Free utterance, free listening, 
free printing and free reading are sacred 
rights of every man which must be defended 
by the whole citizenry and not regarded as 
the vested interest of any particular element 
or enterprise. 

Freedoms unexercised may be fréedoms for- 
feited, the businessmen and educators com- 
prising the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment point out in a study on national se- 
curity and our individual freedom. 

“Public apathy and the pressure for se- 
curity can lead us along a dangerous road 
that ends in a garrison-police state. In such 
a@ state, the soldier and political policeman 


of security, channels of public information 
dry up; the press becomes a mere purveyor 
of official hand-outs. Cut off from signifi- 
cant information, editors, commentators and 
group leaders become less accurate in their 


power 

by civilian shrinks, relative to administra- 
tion in uniform. The courts weaken. Cut 
off from information, the power of the citi- 
zen fades. Local plans are subordinated to 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


In the Washington Evening Star of 
October 4, 1951, there appeared a strictly 
factual, but quite complimentary, article 
regarding Mr. Jess Larson, General Serv- 
ices Administrator, who recently was 
named Defense Materials Procurement 
Administrator. 

Mr. Larson has held a number of im- 
portant posts in Government—and al- 
ways with distinction. He is really, as 
the title of the article puts it, a “Big 
Man Who Does Things in a Big Way.” 

Maryland business leaders were im- 
pressed with his grasp of Government 
problems and methods when he headed 
a group of Federal officials who came to 
Baltimore last year to consult with and 
to advise them as to the procedures to 
be followed by industries seeking war 
contracts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Evening Star be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Bic Man Wuo Does Tunes tn a Bic War 

(By Francis P. Douglas) 

Jess Larson, one time “boy mayor” of 
Chickasha, Okla., has taken over one of the 
Nation’s biggest jobs, that of Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Administrator. At the 
same time he still holds down the job of 
General Services Administrator, charged with 
looking after Government supplies, office 
buildings and other housekeeping duties for 
the Government. 

His job of acquiring defense materials 
stretches to many points of the world. His 
decision on buying minerals may affect na- 
tive employment in the steaming interior of 
the Belgian Congo. Recently he made a deal 
for the entire output of a Peruvian zinc 
mine. What he says about buying rubber— 
he has been the Nation’s sole buyer of nat- 
ural rubber since last December—is big news 
in Malaya. 

The man who rides herd on the Nation's 
business got his start riding herd on his 
family’s dairy animals. He had completed 
his first year at the University of Oklahoma 
Law when his father became ill. 


of those he defeated re- 

ferred to him as the boy mayor—he was just 
25 when he took the job. But officials of 
Oklahoma cities thought enough of 

to elect him president of the Oklahoma 
another political race later 

he will recall if you ask him about 

the reasons for his notably friendly relations 
“Maybe I understand 

“You see, I 

and was 
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the bloody crossing of the Volturno River in 
Italy Mr. Larson was wounded so seriously 
he was evacuated to the United States. 

Restored to duty, there came various 
Army assignments—good ones—but to Mr. 
Larson, now a colonel, the law still beck- 
oned. In July 1946, he became assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the War Assets Administra- 
tion. By the close of the next year he was 
WAA Administrator. 

Remembering the scandals in surplus 
property disposal after World War I, news- 
men kept a careful and expectant eye on 
WAA. Mr. Larson knew the dangers. “Un- 
scrupulous operators,” he said, “declared an 
open season on the Public Treasury and 
resorted to every known trick to obtain un- 
fair advantage of their Government.” 

While administrator, Mr. Larson disposed 
Of $4,800,000,000 worth of World War II sur- 
plus. Law violations were Kept to a mini- 
mum. 

When the WAA job was winding up, Mr. 
Larson was made Federal Works Admin- 
istrator to succeed Maj. Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ing. A month later when FWA became the 
General Services Administration under a 
Hoover Commission reorganization plan, Mr. 
Larson became its first head. 

GSA is a big business in itself, but addi- 
tional jobs have been assigned Administrator 
Larson in this defense mobilization period: 
Buying for the stockpile, expanding alumi- 
num production, buying rubber, breaking the 
machine-tool bottleneck, and other tasks. 
When the defense minerals and metals pro- 
gram began to lag, President Truman turned 
to Mr. Larson to fill the new job, Administra- 
tor of Defense Materials Procurement. 

Mr. Larson occupies a cathedral-like office 
in the GSA Building. Its first occupant was 

of the Interior Franklin K. Lane 
in the Wilson era. It is a reproduction of a 
big chamber in Haddon Hall in England. 
The huge office makes Mr. Larson uncom- 
fortable, for as GSA head he is responsible 
for housing Government agencies, and he 
is acutely conscious that employees are be- 
ing crowded into less and less space. 

Mr. Larson is more than 6 feet, black- 
haired, and moves fast. He was in Europe on 
business last August when his new job w-s 
decided on. He got back and began to 
organize for it. He told a staff meeting: 

“We must build an organization able 
enough and big enough to doa good job, 
But let’s not confuse this with empire- 
building.” « 

He was sworn in on September 14. He 
started that day with a speech to a group of 
trade publication editors at breakfast. Ques- 
tions kept him until about 9:30 o’clock. He 
reached his office at 9:45. Staff members 
eyed the clock nervously because Mr. Larson 
had to take a plane for New York at 10:30, 

He was sworn in. He immediately ap- 
pointed Howard I. Young as his deputy ad- 
ministrator. He issued DMPA regulation No. 
1, which started operations. He had various 
directions to give his assistants. Then he 
left for the airport and made the plane. 
His staff sighed with relief. It didn’t last 
long. Less than 2 hours later Mr. Larson 
was telephoning from New York. He had 
thought of other things to be done. : 


Airline Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


the permission heretofore granted me, I 
include an editorial by the Washington 
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Canada’s Threat To Build the 
rence Seaway as a Bluff 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT tained in 
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However, I think it important, at this time, 
to supplement my previous statement by 
analyzing some of the happenings that oc- 
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jor floods come after periods of 
en the ground is saturated, 


nearly 


In case of an 8- or 10-inch rain, with the 


of the rainfall runs off. 


a 


saturated, the runoff water would 


fill the Toronto Reservoir in about half a 
The facts show that the Toronto Dam 
NOT COMPARABLE TO FALL RIVER 
The Pall River Reservoir has more than 


In the recent July flood on the Verdigris, a 
offers very little flood protection. 


heavy rain fell west of Madison at about 


3 o'clock in the morning. The crest of the 
floodwater reached the Toronto Dam site by 
about 9 p. m. the same day; in less than 20 


day, and all the rest of the water would go 
hours. 


over the spillway of the dam. 
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Dam on the Verdigris 
River, Kans. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 
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that some 


The original cost estimate of $15,000,000 
money must be spent on the land above the 


for a watershed of 750 square miles amounts 


8-inch runcff from its watershed of 573 
square miles. In the recent July flood, when 
In addition, it now is agreed by engineers 


TREMENDOUS COST OF CATCHING RUNOFF WATER 
eater renee was seen Calculations of the cost of catching flood- 
the total will be at least $50,000 to $75,000 
for each square mile of the watershed above 


th> dam, for only 3% inches of runoff. 
to $20,000 for each square mile upstream 


periences on a few projects show that this 
item will add $10,000 or more per square 


prevent flood losses on the watershed. Ex- 
mile. 


dam to keep silt out of reservoirs, and to 


downstream, there was heavy rain on only 
and agricultural avrthorities, 


of building a large the Fall River Dam reduced the flood damage 


Mr. President, I ask 


This article raises the ques- 


so 
for a fraction of the cost of 


being no objection, the article 
ordered to %e printed in the Recorp, 


follows 


To SPEND $75,000 per Squart Miz To Carcn from the dam. 
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(p. 38, H. Doc. 440, 


of the 76th Cong.), shows that the total 


survey on which the four 
water cost of land for the four reservoirs com- 


is estimated at $2,966,700. But 

cant the land (and some minor dam- 

ually cost $2,248,000. So one dam has 
ovaneaeiy used the funds planned for the 


in only one reservoir, the Fall River, 
four dams, on one main item of cost. 
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The total then of catching the 3% inches 


of run-off in the Toronto Reservoir will be at 
An indiction of the great increase in 


prices is shown by the engineers under-esti- 


Set ee ee eee 


) eg 7 River, Neodesha, Toronto, and 


least $50,000 to $75,000 for each square mile 
in the area above the dam. 
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area in the upper valley that needs flood pro- 
tection, the Toronto Dam provides a net 
benefit to only 12 square miles out of a total 
of 1,160 square miles. This is only 1 percent 
of the upper valley. 

During the July floods, severe damage oc- 
curred upstream from the Fall River and 


Homes and business establishments jn 
towns were flooded. 

In _ additio all main highways were 
blocked, and four track wash-outs occurred 
on the three railroads in the county. Five 
peo>ie lost their lives in floodwaters. Busi- 
ness was at a standstill several days. This all 
took place above the sites of the two big 
reservoirs. 

The Toronto Dam can give some protection 
for many miles downstream, and reduce the 
crest of floodwater. However, it is just 
as true, that a system of smaller dam; on 
the tributaries can give as much protection. 


BEST FLOOD PROTECTION COMES FROM MANY 
RESERVOIRS 

The great July flood in the Kaw River 

Basin proved that a few large dams on the 

main rivers, were nearly useless in prévent- 

ing a major flood. The rain that caused the 

damage fell downstream from the Kanopolis 


small ravines and creeks along the side 
the Kaw Valley. To have prevented the Kaw 
Valley flood, it would have been necessary 
to control the small streams along the valley. 
Since about 1940, a new system of flood 
control has been developing. Its goal is to 
give flood protection to entire valleys, in- 
cluding both the upland and main valleys. 


land, and kept the streams down within their 
banks. Costs were less than $10,000. per 
square mile on the Washita project. ; 


bank stabilization, floodways, and channel 
improvements are needed. Every commu- 
nity should develop a program, not only to 


costing over twice as much as the orig- 
inal estimates and the projects were not 
completed. , 
On this basis the Toronto project would 
cost over $45,000 per square mile, to catch 
& small part of the runoff rainfall. 


Harry’s Horrors 
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OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it was once said by Thomas Deker that— 


This age thinks better of a gilded fool 
of a threadbare saint in wisdom 
school, 


hope this will not hold true in this 
which we are now living and en- 
the type of corrupt 
our national affairs 
light each day. I 
remarks to the editorial 
the Washington 
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‘The Congress has imposed ali too few 
restrictions and controls upon the spend- 
ing of these billions. 


spokesman also maintained that the 
t Secretary was not getting in his 


new offices a more elaborate lay-out than he 


Pentagon “Blue Room” Shameful Waste The 


many hundreds of times are we 


» 


to be confronted with the accomplished 


fact of wasteful expenditures, small and 


large, like the expenditures involved in 


> 
ns 


Do you wonder that the American 


people are restive, resentful, deeply dis- 


turbed, and sick at heart? 


They have reason to be—not alone over 
the extravagance, the shameless lack of 


ly more elaborate facilities for those of 
good taste; not alone even over the tragic 


Assistant Secretaries—with appropriate- 
higher rank. 


“blue room” furnished, note weli, for all 


of 83 


workers in the Pen- 
a 

provided the work- 
been necessary 
‘eet. 

reminded observ- 


of dollars spent on the 


space along with the new color motif of the Pen! 
t Pentagon offices once built for 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 


trips here for con- 
has 
square f 


oO 


nse George C. Marshall, who, as a five-star 


the multiplying evidences of moral decay 


and palsied leadership in high places. 


son, decided it would be a better arrange- 


ment for the top military planners to be 


the American taxpayers’ 


SRUMACMAIT AMUSO FV BI ICSTIAINID? 


He was the 


son of Peter and Julia Ann (Sullivan) Reuter. 
The other children were: Charles Joseph, 


Speaker, under 
Pratt, Kans., building contractor, who died 


. I include the follow- 


One Blood 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 
relimate of of Korea. And I was Mr. WELCH. Mr. 
Ons BLoop 
(By George S. Reuter, Jr., an ordained 
Southern Baptist deacon) 
The late Wendell L. Wilikie made a great 
contribution to the world by writing One 
Reuter in studying the race problems. 
As Christians, we look toward a single 
Heaven composed of all races—all one blood, 
. Reuter, who died May 28, 1946, was 
near Holden, Mo., July 19, 1879 (ac- 
to the 1880 census). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL J. WELCH 


1d—all one blood, while yet alive. 
in Carlsbad, N. Mex., in 1936; Judge George 


8., stockman, farmer, banker, and political 
leader, who died October 30, 1948; Mary, 


God save the United States of America. 
hence we should practice the policy of one 


setae 


not f forget the work of the late Dr. Edward 


tae 


ae 


tn Daten as 
oie of one- who married Nelson Chapman and who died 


"ati eee 8, 1950; Ann, who married A. J. 


winter clothing the Appendix of the Recorp: 


ca oma ot ing eulogy of one of my constituents in 
use, he said, the Army 


tly published newspa- unanimous consent 
hae sufficiently warm 
, ast 
transfer eof the Assistant 


not help but 
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planned before Mr. Johnson himself moved 
his offices from the Mall entrance to the 
river entrance, previously occupied by the 
Army Secretary and containing a private 
elevator from the basement. 

While the Earle D. Johnson suite is a 
I could not help but think, as I read 


t, and _ the private kitchen and dining room provided 
for the Secretary of Defense. 


of their fading pretty elaborate affair, it does not contain 


of their loss of 


ay the ta detbeeth 


toe 


brass” military tax-spenders. 
ry pander ong 
‘all sense of 
of the toil, swea 


“top 


klin, St. Louis insurance broker, and who 


from the Uni- 
1910, an A. M. degree 


institution in 1911, and a 


Dr. Reuter re- 


ted from Central Mis- 
1904, 


degrees 


ai 8, 1939; and Katie, who mar- 
ua’ 
in 
8. 
in 


Paul Chittin, and who died in 1940. 
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unheralded ways a great deal is being 
to build up friendly, intelligent relations be- 
tween different nations. Just the 
for example, the Consul General of A’ 
in New York gave a reception for 54 
Americans who were en route to spend a y: 
in Austrian universities. 

These you 


States surplus property by granting scholar- 

ships to selected Americans in its universi- 

ties. And Austria, as a matter of informa- 

tion, became in June 1950, the twenty-first 
similar 


i 


Cotton Outlook 


estimated 
year of 3,200,000 bales does not allow for the 


inherent dangers faced by the Nation. 
In the event that the international situa- 
tion should worsen, mill consump- 


In reviewing experience dur- 
ing World War II, it was brought out that 


were sufficient supplies of 


bringing in the 1951 crop than those nor- 
mally assumed in a business risk, it was 
pointed out. 

Regarding the stockpiling of cotton, testi- 
mony revealed that the high quality of the 
1951 crop would strongly recommend stock- 
piling for military needs from this year’s 

Whereas the 1950 crop was regarded 
as deficient in quality, reports indicate this 


purposes. 
With respect to price hardship encountered 
by the cotton farmer, it was stated that in 
marketing the 1950 crop the farmer had sold 
the bulk of his cotton a 
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World War I have found their 
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September 29, 1951] 


THEY AWAIT THE VERDICT 
The oe white crosses have been taxen 


i" 
ile 


ie 


sane 
je peop 
een of the National Memorial 


As you know, until recently the 13,000 
of the 


graves were decorated with wooden crosses. 


from your State who made the supreme sac- 

The wooden crosses were installed by the 

would appreciate anything that you can do. 

We are enclosing an editorial from the 

ht be worked aan Honolulu Star-Bulletin of September 29 that 
[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 


expresses some of the feeling of the people 
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Permanent Crosses to Mark Graves of 
Veterans on the Pacific Islands 
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OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 
The. other is an editorial from 
the same paper entitled “Unjust Criti- 
cism of. Fine Programs.” 
Farmers RECOMMEND No Drastic CHANGES IN 
AGRICULTURE ProcraM 
(By Barney Miller) 
Phelps County farmers recommended no 


Mr.CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


permission to extend my remarks in the 
One is entitled “Farmers Recommend 


No Drastic Changes in Agriculture Pro- 


Recorp, I include two articles taken from 
the Rolla Weekly New Era, Rolla, Mo. 


gram.” 


ide 


Cause 
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t official was around when the individual 
This entire 


eae or recommendations were written. 
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TRIBUTE TO Mr. ROZMAREK 
Tt was not at all surprising to his native 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 
orp, I include the following article 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 
the Evening News on September 27, 1951, 
entitled “Tribute to Mr. Rozmarek”: 
Wilkes-Barre to learn that ane ae 
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and set 


. 


and with the 
original destina- 


tion, he proved that the world was round, 


to 


the idea, in the point 4 


Sa omeiar ah Getesommnene eee teotione program, that it is possible for us, with- 


Titan allies on dea eumen Godemmie ee 
ministration to aid the farmer. The farmer 


: Program generally has learned to depend on many of these Gov- 
ble criticism. “The ernment agencies. He has learned that most 


leciiteaton: 


PHER COLUMBUS 
Many nations in this hemisphere will mark 
Columbus Day, October 12, this year more 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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seeking @ sponsor who would 
underwri ite the 
Prve Hunpazptn Brir.apay Year or C#RIsTO- 


‘him with ships 
funds necessary 
venture. 


Aftér 10 years he succeeded 
out with a handful of men in search for 
Christopher Columbus Day, which we 
- are commemorating, is not a mere tribute 
During the recent years, our Nation 
has entered into new fields, and reached 
sickness and discrimination 
which blemish our national scene, and to 
eir lot. And, finally, we have been try- 
ing to establish the fact that the nations 
There are people today who feel that 
these objectives are but fruitless dreams, 
just as there were people who felt, four 
Five Hundredth Birthday Year of 
Christopher Columbus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
_ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of Sep- 
sane 28, 1951, entitled “Five Hun- 
dredth Birthday Year of Christopher 


? What,we a short route to the Orient. Although 
new era of exploration and discovery in 


the history of the western civilization. 
to the past. It is a dynamic challenge to 


the present and to the future. 
tion, which enabled him to realize his 


ambition, and which benefited the whole 
humanity. I am convinced that, if we 


for new goals. We have maintained that 
it is possible for the people of our coun- 
out in any way harming our own inter- 
ests, to aid the peoples of the underde- 
of the world can work together through 
consecrate ourselves to the attainment of 
our goals, we will succeed, and our victory 
will result in the betterment of our soci- 
ety, our Nation, and our civilization. 

orp, I include the following article taken 


prevent the recurrence of depression and 
of widespread unemployment. Further, 
veloped areas of the world to improve 
zation for mutual! benefit, mutual defense 
against aggressors, and for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of world peace. 

pher Columbus’ proposal was unrealistic 
and impractical. Faced with such skep- 
ticism, I think that. we should take an 
example from Christopher Columbus’ 
unyielding perseverence and determina- 


try, led by a liberal government, to in- 
crease the prosperity and welfare of our 
population, to do away with much of the 


discovered the New World, and opened a 


chair- he never reached his 
down just 
wrong with 
the 
sin- 
poverty, 


PMA 
the various 
program in 


very life- 
blood of the program which the Democratic the medium of an international organi- 


administration over the past 20 
years 
dotng the 
a leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


citizens as 

. E. Allison, 

Branstetter. 

with men of that 

they'll probably 

from now, too. 
an idea; the 

So mnterton, he 


actually evaluate another 
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: who proved it was a Genoese Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


Government agen- 
best serve the farmer? 
birth of Christ, Greek ma 
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Thursday, October 11, 1951 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
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to take a few moments to pay tribute to 
memory of Christopher Columbus, 


A Tribute to Christopher Columbus 


of them are managed by farmers right in his 
own community, and that they are there to 


An- 
serve him. These agencies are the 


one farmer commented, 
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C. Bake McDowELt. 


(Knight Newspapers, Inc.:. The Detroit 
Pree Press, the Chicago Daily News, the Miami 
Herald, the Akron Beacon Journal.) 
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oo 


aE It takes about 50 persons to make the 
5. Furthermore, when there is such a tre- 
‘mendous demand for sulfite, it is the duty 
BURN, but I think you should interest the 
Senators and Representatives from cr of the 
The Fogarty Resolution: Statement Sup- 


to help supply the demand. 
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and convert Representatives Spence, WoLcorr, and Rar- 


oa 

' » purchased by 
Inc., produces sulfite 
approximately 260 tons 
per ton, including 


additional 


which must be sold, 
ths of July, August, and 


year has been sold at the 


United States, there will be of tlie company to make the additional sulfite 
ceiling price of $132.50 


freight, for newsprint manu- 
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The Norfolk Newsprint Mill 
Knight Newspapers, 


for its own use and 


exhibit will include an per month 
atlas published in 1480. Columbus may have and.during the mon 
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very copy in 1492. Also copies of September of this 


Juan de la Cosa’s map of America, drawn in 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


map’s use of the name “ 
first time the great new land mass was s0 aun on 


designated. 


and charts. The 
used this 
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There is little that is new in Woodford’s 
book but it is far better written than its 


predecessors. Some of his background is a 
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general appraisal of Cass entirely 
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belief that Mr. Woodford’s no 
“Lewis Cass, the Last Jeffer 
many of my 
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ysi ped persons 
as a social problem, and the 
this class were neg- 


pon 
constituted 


of the physically handicapped. 


Tn the not too far distant past that small 


while than our efforts to stimulate 
important segment of our society con- 


appearing in the Washington Star 
of physically handicap 
or forgotten tn the formulation of 
for social and industria] improvement. 
the past 10 years, however, and 


October 7, 1951, and an article appear- 
us and the necessity of incorporating 


in the New York Times of October 

7, 1951, written by Howard A. Rusk, M. D. 
Appress or Hon. Jonw McCormack 

eee nee ee cone een we ore 


I also include in my remarks an edi- 
ing 
looked u 
who 
erans, from World War II, the American 
people have become acutely aware of the 


existence of the physically handicapped 
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extent colored by the impression that help 
and assistance to these persons was solely a 
charitable and humanitarian 

With the inception of an annual Employ the 


handicapped citizens have a definite and im- 
portant place in our entire scheme of man- 
power utilization. 

It has been discovered after examination 
and trial that properly trained ——. 
handicapped persons. of the na- 
ture cf their Epeatanint, are susceptible to 
training and adaption in a whole host of job 
skills for the performance of which they are 
peculiarly qualified. 

In addition, from an economic 


cally handicapped in jobs within the area of 
their competence, we have not only created 
@ new and productive segment of industrial 
workers, but in addition, we have salvaged a 
substantial number of citizens from the so- 
cial scrap heap, speaking descriptively, and, 
at the same time, converted a liability sub- 
sidized by public financial assistance into a 
group of persons independently enabled to 
contribute to the ecoriomic welfare of them- 
selves and their community. 

It has been further discovered that’ the 


tive disadvantages can be converted into the 
best and most reliable type of American 
workman. Our American employers who 
have had the foresight to employ physically 
handicapped workers report almost without 
exception that such employment represents 
the soundest business investment and op- 
portunity. Their reports are substantiated 
by official Government statistics which re- 
fiect that, among the physically handicapped 
labor force as a group, there is greater sta- 
bility and less turn-over, a lower industrial 
accident rate, less absenteeism, and a cor- 
responding equality or advantage in produc- 
tion in comparison with nondisabled work- 
ers as a whole. 

As a Member of the Congress, I am happy 
that the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government has given a decided impetus to 


the physically handicapped veterans. Com- 
plementary programs have been authorized 
through the channels of the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Federal Security Administra- 
tion. Much more is to be done, 

In full cooperation with State and local 
agencies the Federal Government has ma- 
terially aided in instilling in the minds of 


industry, and American Government will 


f 


f 
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continue to create, uncover, and. make avail- 
able American jobs at American scales of 
wages for Americans who are physically 


handicapped. 

In closing my remarks, I desire to pay my 
respects to one of the finest men I have ever 
met, Paul A. cochairman of this 
ps syroeme luncheon, the 1951 national kick- 

off luncheon of iter Employ the Physi- 
a Handicapped W: 
persons throughout Amer- 


ok oa mane ee Peat oan tr tte 
determination throughout the years in fight- 
ing their battle and in the progress that has 
been made, particularly during the past 15 


years. 
I pay Paul Strachan a tribute he richly 
deserves. 


EPCS AP OVE Sat AS Reena 1S 
1951] 
EMPLOYING THE HANDICAPPED 


Congress has designated the week begin- 


workers for the defense campaign especialiy 
but for ordinary industrial and commercial 
routines also. The Nation cannot afford to 
be wasteful of any of its human resources. 


State public 


efi 
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columns of “help wanted” advertising ap- 
in that Sunday’s issue of the New 

‘ork Times. Two weeks ago there were 135 
columns. 

Two years ago 3,500,000 persons were un- 
employed and the handicapped among them 
had difficulty in finding jobs. Re- 
peated objective studies had shown they 
make good, safe, reliable and productive 
employees, but industry as a whole shied 
away from hiring the handicapped, bécause 
of prejudice and a lack of understanding. 
Today, however, the situation is different. 
We have fewer than 1,600,000 
ea te ee 

eile sce mastic to the Presi- 
dent, iss’ d last Sunday, arles E. Wilson, 
Director . 


almost no, lags in defense production have 
yet occurred because of manpower short- 
ages.” He warned, however, “In the plan- 
ning of manpower programs, Government 
and industry must prepare for the more wide- 
spread shortages that are in prospect as we 
enter into the period of mass production of 
military goods.” 

Both the Nation's several million disabled 
citizens and our thousands of industries 
should be proud of Mr. Wilson's statement 
that our defense mobilization program has 
not lagged because of manpower shortages. 
The several hundred thousand handicapped 
persons who have found employment since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea have 
played an important role in filling the Na- 
tion’s manpower needs. Industry is to be 
commended for its broadened concepts and 
the realization that the handicapped have 
far more ability than disability. 


VALUE OF CAMPAIGN SHOWN 


It is true that a large degree of industry's 
willingness to employ an increased number 
of handicapped persons has resulted from 
the fact that nonhandicapped workers have 
not been readily available. Much, however, 
has resulted from the increased understand- 
ing by industry of the handicapped’s ability 


on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, headed by Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire. 
- In the fiscal year that ended in June, 
277,000 handicapped workers were placed in 
jobs through the joint efforts of the Federal- 

employment services.. This was 
an increase of 100,000 over the 177,000 place- 
ments made the previous year. 

other thousands 
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The book is a particular call to young 
to enter 


a 
5 § 


i 
le 


pleasan . 

in politics ts not 

¥ . Voorhis speaks from 
experience when he warns 
and malignment inevitably cast 


ERE 
i 
3 


‘The author is not satisfied that the Chris- 
tian voter merely goes to the polls. He insists 


politically by taking part in his labor union, 
farm tion, or any other civic enter- 


though perhaps merely osten- 
sibly Christians. 

The book places politics on a high level; in 
fact, almost on an idealistic level. “Serving 
the cause of democracy is serving the cause 
of Christ.” 

One might question the extent te which 
the writer would have the churches take 
positive stands on political issues. The 


Christian political issues. The 
hor of the book, however, doesn’t seem 
think that the churches have gone far 

enough in speaking out on political issues. 
wants more political activity from within 


ies the author deprecates 
‘states that the perfect Chris- 
uch different from 


: BAKEWELL, 
Member of Congress, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 
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Enforcement of 160-Acre Limitation of the 
Reclamation Law 


4XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. M. C. 
(Sam) Hermann, quartermaster adju- 
tant of the Department of California, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has prepared 
a very illuminating statement on the 160- 
acre limitation issue as now embodied in 
reclamation law. As you know, a de- 
termined effort is now being made by the 
corporation interests to circumvent the 
principle of the 160-acre limitation. 
Sam Hermann has for years been a 
leader in the fight which the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and particularly the De- 
partment of Californ'a under his leader- 
ship, have been waging to preserve the 
principle. The corporate farm interests 
in California have continually intricued 
to subvert the law and to deprive family 
farmers of the benefits of reclamation 
water. The issue is now being fought 
again in connection with the Kings River 
and Tulare Lake project in the State. 
Sam Hermann is again fighting to pro- 
tect the rights of veterans and other 
small landholders. His statement fol- 
lows: 

Sratement sy M. C. HERMANN, CUARTER- 

MASTER-ADJUTANT, DEPARTMENT OF CALI- 

VETERANS OF FoREzIGN Waa8s OF THE 

Umtitep Starss 

The 160-acre water limitation of the 50- 
year-old National Reclamation Law its in 
danger again. I appeal to the many friends 
of this great law to alert themselves once 
more, and to insist again publicly and to the 


threatened to undertake 
not outright repeal. 
According to press reports, one of them 
called this great bulwark of equity and the 
family farm erected first by President Theo- 
Roosevelt 


emasculation, if 


mental water that enemies of reclamation 
Jaw have always used as a rallying cry. He 
seemed to think, by some quirk of the mind, 
that if you bring water to land that has a 
little water, but not enough, it isn’t rec- 
lamation. The founders of reclamation 
‘weren't confused by this kind of argument at 
all, and they «pplied the limitation to all 
water that the Government sup- 
plied to thirsty land, deliberately and pur- 
posefully. The purposes of the Congressman 
who is now considering trying to amend the 
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law are equally clear. If he has his way, 
then thousands of families of veterans and 
other qualified will be denied farm 
homes that reclamation law intends they 
should have, so that a few excess landowners 
can get the lion’s share of the water that the 
public supplies. 

I regret that the Water Resources Policy 
Commission unintentionally provided the 


law can be circumvented. 
did not say whether or 
just how the 160-acre wa 
be 


ying 
pine flat to void 160-acre rule.” It was talk- 
ing about the Kings River and Tulare Lake 
projects in Central Valley, and it said; “If 


p- 
ment at Cleveland declared in 1947 when the 
160-acre limitation was under open attack: 


pressure, 
law by acquiescing in mere ‘technical compli- 
ance,’ or by interpreting it to permit publicly 


OF OHIO 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Christopher Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was 459 
years ago that an event took place which 
changed the entire history of the world. 
A Genoese navigator pierced the curtain 
of mystery which up until that time had 
confined fifteenth-century civilization to 
about one-half of the expanse of the 
globe. In these days of uncertainty— 
when the curtain to be pierced is one 
fabricated of iron—it is fitting that we 
should pause for a brief time to reflect 
upon the truly wonderful accomplish- 
ments of Christopher Columbus. 

The year 1492 was not a cheerful one 


pedition which was to lift the horizons of 
the world and give new hope and life to 
a@ weary and jaded Europe. Within a 
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that a black market in meat may be in the 
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by 
independent * * * it is necessary that 
all men be equal to each other in natural 


gray 


Sys 


easier. Congress 
Butler-Hope amend- 
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Forty-fifth Division Association 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
‘HON. TOM STEED 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


iF 
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fathers fought and died. 
We, therefore, urge the Congress of the 


RESOLUTION FOR THE SEcRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Congress has recently passed Public Law 
51, known as the universal military training 
and service bill. Under this law a commis- 
sion was set up to draw plans for a universal 

system effective as universal service 
is phased out and the reduction of over-all 
military strength is permissible. 

We commend Congress on the passage of 
this act so long advocated by veterans’ 
organizations and others who have been con- 
cerned in adequate provisions for national 
security. 

Approximately 511 days of actual combat 
in a period of 2 years in the recent war has 
made clear to the members of this associa- 
tion that in spite of the great contributions 
of other services and other means, decision 
in war depends on men on the sround. 

We have seen the great and unequal bur- 
den which men on the ground carry in war 
and the unequal casualties which he must 
suffer and the unequal hardships he must 
endure. 

We, therefore, urge the Secretary of De- 
fense to so apportion the troop strength to 
be trained by the various services so that 
those trained for the Army will be in suffi- 
cient numbers so that the Army can under- 
take its missions in any future war without 
being exposed to the almost disastrous short- 
ages of infantrymen that occurred in World 
War II. 


RESOLUTION FOR THE CONGRESS 


We have noted that appropriate bills have 
been introduced in the Congress providing 
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Beachhead ir an action which Kesselring 
himself labesed “The epic of heroism of 
American arms.” It absorbed. this major 
blow by five German divisions and destroyed 
the German forces which for 4 days beat 
against it. It later fought gallant actions 
In total the divi- 


We ask and you to personally review 
these tions and do justice to 
the Forty-fifth Infantry 





Independence of Grand Juries Should Be 
Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, October 11,1951 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, today 
my colleague the from New 
York (Mr, Karine], and I have intro- 


ough and honest investigation by Fed- 
eral grand juries it the Nation. 
Such legislation has requested by 


in this regard. 

The following is the text of the bill 
that we have introduced: 

A bijl to authorize in certain cases the ap- 
pointment of special counsel and investi- 
gators to assist grand juries in the exercise 
of their powers 
Be it enacted, etc., That the analysis of 

chapter 215 of title 18, United States Code, 


Sec. 2. Title 18, United States Code, is 
further amended by inserting immediately 
following section 3328 a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 3329. Powers of grand jury; special coun- 
sel and investigators; limitations 
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“(e) The district judge, on empanelment 
of a grand jury, charge the grand jury 
of its rights under this section.” 2 

An article 


jury, thoughtfully provided for by pioneers 
in the democratic process, was beginning to 


There was nothing out of the ordinary in 
the swearing in of this new grand jury in 


jury of pri citizens seemed hardly neces- 
sary to assess wrongdoing In such a plain and 
simple act. 
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Ben Dean, past president, Kiwanis Inter- 


News this looked 
roa an while the Chronicle edi- 


wanted to hear from 


O'Gara, who had sparkplugged the tax in- 


promised at- the Murphy decision’ editorially, but distin- 
Seward to two of his guished themselves in covering the affairs of 


The Hearst papers, the 
all-Bulletin, kept out of 


ON OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


Senator Nixon has gone to work on this 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


as implied in many historic deci- 


, but frequently distorted and denied 


under local judicial ruling. 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. 


tional, has written a vigorous editorial 


ie 


iin 


O’Gara, back in San Francisco, apparently 
was very much in Mr. Tramutolo’s dog house. 


He was immediately taken off criminal cases 
and placed in the civil action department. 


“Just routine,” gaid his boss. 
And it was noted last fortnight that judi- 


cial opinion and attitude in San Francisco, 
like the weather, changes quickly. 

Judge Murphy, seeming to sense the shift 
in popular sentiment toward the institution 


But this seemingly high-handed action 
of the Federal district court in San Prancisco 
Reporter Dick Hyer, covering the story 
in its beginning for the Chronicle and in 
The committee listened to O’Gara for 2 
hours and 20 minutes instead of the sched- 
Meanwhile, Senator Ricwarp Nixon, Re- 
of the good old grand jury, issued a strong 


did not go unnoticed. 
tin, tripped to Washington to cover the 


appearance under summons of Assistant 
uled half hour. Earlier, Hyer reported, the 
Department of Justice sought to thwart the 
cent opinion, was a mighty fine thing, with 
power to investigate unlimited and worthy 


of help from any agency of the Government, 


the United States attorney, the court, the 


FBI, Wnere and when it needed it. 
Can Kiwanians Get Mad and Stay Mad? 


a resolution asking the legislators to write 
into law a full definition of grand jury 
statement. The grand jury, in his most re- 


County of San Francisco passed unanimously 


Assistant from the United States Attorney's 


San Francisco office, Robert McMillan. 
sociation of Grand Jurors of the City and 


seeking instead to have them hear the Chief 


vestigations before the Seward and Taylor 
O’Gara appearance before the committee, 


committee, debating billions in a new Fed- 
grand juries. 


ugly implications of conduct in the Bureau 
its final, feverish stage for the Call-Bulle- 
United States Attorney Charles O’Gara be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. The 


men reviewed the jury’s study of Internal Revenue dug up by the Seward 
lag cummanied FBI attention. grand jury. 
eral income tax bill, 
na 
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hold is to make the grand 


investigation, first sought in November 
April 3, 1951. 


began 
Geer neviened. The press referred to this 
Federal Judge Louis E. Goodman sum- 
moned the Taylor jury before him and sum- 
Judge Goodman went even further in his 
lecture to the Taylor jury, ruling that a Fed- 
canons brought before it by the court 
i United States attorney's office. Too, 
On this point, as recently as 1942, 


day, May 16, as wild Wednesday. 


marily halted their investigation into in- 
come-tax matters, terming its action a most 


serious affront to the laws of the United 


States. 
body and. was restricted in its interest to 


eral grand jury was not an investigative 
for an income-tax violation was 
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coast water-front advocate, and had been 
cited for contempt for their conduct in this The Justice ruled the court 


case before the court. Both attorneys 
ee eee ne . 


Attorney 
nt incidentally 


Zamlock’s former law partners, James 


MacInnis and Vincent 
fended Harry Bridges, Soviet Russia's west the power of a hold-over grand jury to indict 


were involved. These two had previously de- Justice Prankfurter decided a case in which 
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which recently appeared in the October 
1951 issue of Kiwanis magazine. Mr. 
Dean points out the fact that one of the 
great objectives of Kiwanis is to promote 
economy, efficiency, and integrity in Gov- 
ernment at all levels. His vigorous edi- 
turial suggests a course of action for the 
furthering of this objective. 

As a member of the Arcadia, Calif., Ki- 
wanis Club, I was deeply impressed by 
this fine editorial, and I recommend it 
to all my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

Can Krwantans Get Map anpd Stay Map? 

These are times that cry out for Nation- 
wide public indignation at the low state of 
morals in public office. , 

What ts needed is a new organization called 
Public Indignation, Inc., and every Kiwanian 
should be a charter member. 

Holders of high public office and their po- 
litical appointees have interpreted the 1948 
election, when only half the people voted, 
as a national indifference to venality among 
elected officials. . 

Thus we are subjected to the nauseating 
spectacie of deep freezers and mink coats 
and influence peddlers and political judge- 
ships. 

Thus we see administration officials ridi- 
culing and obstructing congressional com- 
mittees who bring the Hisses and other Com- 
munists to trial, who expose the slimy trail 
of RFC loans, who unearth the underworld 
connections of Costellos and other racketeers 
and dope merchants with law-enforcement 
agencies. 

There are signs here and there that the 


at all levels. 
Did you get that? Integrity. 
This is the official policy 


Let every Kiwanis Club pass a resolution 
with teeth in it, and send a 


di 
ial 
Eee 
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fi 


iterna 
fluence to enforce its historic ideals of good 
citizenship. 

Can Kiwanians get mad—and stay mad? 


Nation’s Safety Inspiration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNEYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Cctober 11, 1951 
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Friday; October 12, 1951 


i . Mr, President, at a 
recent meeting of the National Associa- 


Mr. Snyder points out that the bank- 
ing industry holds a front-line position 
in the fight to preserve a stable economy. 
He advises that they exercise care in 
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you have played a substantial role in 
re of more efficient, more 
uniform, and sounder banking practices, to 
which our banking structure owes much of 
its present strength. 
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consequences of an overexpansion of bank 

You are no doubt aware that total bank 

loans in the 12 months ended June 30 showed 

the largest increase ever recorded for a com- 

es oe ee eee 
single year. Some 

Wad Destally ch a apecuistive metre 

are 

often a tendency to assume that 

those trends will continue. Both borrowers 

and lenders are inclined to evaluate the high 

as if they are more or less permanent. 

such conditions, nearly everyone 

wants to borrow money in order to buy some- 

Te methine. cr eiend bis bust. 

human tendency undoubted- 

ly been responsible for a substantial part of 
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the great loan expansion of the past year. 
When 


banks, averaged less than 18 percent. This 
compares with a prewar figure of over 27 per- 
cent in 1939. 


bilities, not ony have an oppor- 
tunity to serve their Nation but at the same 
time have unusual ities for 
; the future security of their 
banking institutions. 

The present financial situation offers an 
opportunity seldom equaled for improving 
a bank’s loan position. 

, conditions have become more 


sale of capital stock. Bank operations re- 
cently have profited from the high demand 
for loans, and banks are now in a 


panding steadily since before the war, but 
the increase has not kept pace with the rise 


of by 
$632,000,000, the major part coming from 
additions to surplus. But risk assets in the 
same period rose by more than $11,000,000,- 


Deposit insurance should not be regarded 
as a substitute for adequate capital. The 
fact that the t low capital ratio is close 
to those at top of two major speculative 
credit booms should warn the banking sys- 
tem se need for rebuilding capital 


second quarter of this year in- 
creased by a greater amount than in any 
quarter since 1945. While this may have 
reflected an unusual situation, there is little 
doubt that savings are easier to accumulate 
today than they are likely to be in more 
normal times. 
Our defense bond campaign this fall, 
with its WNation-wide advertising pro- 
gram, is doing a great deal to make people 
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savings conscious. Our objective, as you 
know, has been not merely to sell savings 
bonds, but to promote the habit of thrift. 
The tremendous increase in all forms of per- 
sonal savings during the past 10 years, I be- 
lieve, has reflected in part the effectiveness 
of this 6 

In our present campaign, we are stressing 
the fact that a period of high economic ac- 
tivity like this, when incomes are high and 
nearly everyone has a job, presents a golden 
opportunity to every individual to accumu- 
late a financial reserve 


The development of a habit of systematic 
saving contributes to economic stability in 
both booms and recessions. 

There is one other matter in which banks 
might well take better advantage of their 
present opportunities. That is in developing 
a better trained personnel. To raise the level 
of understanding of banking and financial 
matters bank employees, I believe, 
would not only be worth money to the in- 
dividual bank, but would benefit the entire 
banking industry. 

Bank supervisors can have considerable in- 
fluence toward such improvement. Excellent 
work is being done today in providing ad- 
vanced training by such institutions as the 
American Institute of Banking, the Rutgers 
Graduate School of Banking, the University 
of Wisconsin School of Banking, the Pacific 
School of Banking, as well as by various 
others. An increase in demand for such fa- 
cilities would undoubtedly give rise to many 
more schools throughout the country de- 
signed to meet the special needs of bank 
employees. 

Modern day banking calls for a working 
knowledge of many aspects of economics as 
well as finance and business. Probably no 
one problem is giving our bankers more 
concern today than the related problems of 
inflation and deflation, particularly in view 
of their importance in bankers’ decisions on 
investment and loan programs. . 

For instance, today, on the one hand, we 
read in the papers that commedity prices 
have fallen; that warehouses are bulging 
with inventories; that retail buying has 
fallen off; that stores are having difficulty 
moving their stocks; that lack of demand has 
caused cutbacks in consumer goods pro- 
duction; and that these and other indica- 
tions point to a deflationary situation. 

On the other hand, we are warned that the 
situation is actually inflationary, and that 
the important thing is to look ahead to 
shortages of consumer goods when the de- 
fense program gets fully under way. 

The surprising thing is that both of these 
statements are largely true. When con- 
sumers and distributors over-bought last 
fall and early this year, in fear of imminent 
shortages, they overlooked two important 
things; the length of the tooling-up period 
required for defense production, and the 
immense productive power of American fac- 
tories. The prices that were forced too high 
are now being adjusted, and the goods that 
were bought in excess of needs are being 
digested. while consumer buying lags. 

But the underlying inflationary forces are 
already themselves felt. Despite all 
the talk about current deflationary pres- 
sures, the broad wholesale price index of the 
United States Department of Labor—made 
up of nearly 900 commodities—has declined 
no more than 4 percent from its extreme 
peak, and has shown practically no further 
decline since July. Very definite and posi- 
tive inflationary forces account for this firm- 
ness in the price index. 

Personal income is steadily rising, while 
the production of civilian goods, to be 
with this income, is affected by in- 
creasing restrictions on the use of critical 
materials needed for defense. Rapidly ex- 
panding defense expenditures have shifted 
the Federal budget heavily to the deficit side, 
even on a cash basis. Bank credit, after 
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jobs; and (3) admit that it must change the 
entire conception of a defense program on 
which it is now raising and training 


forces. 
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sound and stable wanted a 


Our Future Military Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 12, 1951 


During this defense emergency, we can do 


tain s sound banking system, T know you will 
Mr. McMAHON. Mr. 


confidence to success in maintaining a sta- 


ble and prosperous economy. 


tain a sound banking system 


period. 
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chemical agents, 
bombs:” Back this with a promise that, if 
and when this disarmament is attained, we 
will “make available to the United Nations 
* * * a substantial portion of all money 
saved fora period of 5 years * * * {ffor] 
development of atomic energy, tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas, and 


war-ra . 

There is nothing here about the United 
States going to Paris to insist on sticking 
to the outdated Baruch plan for atomic con- 


would count on rallying the support of all 
our allies, who now view the diplomacy and 
armament policies of this country with much 
misgiving. 

A year ago, the original McMahon proposal 
was derided as fantastic. There is nothing 
about this. Its steps are clearer 
than anything coming out of the Pentagon, 
the State Department or the White House 
these days. Here they are in summary: 

1. Develop the atomic arms of the United 
States to the maximum of their power. 

2. Save the Nation from financial catas- 
trophe by junking or reducing to a mini- 
mum the conventional forces of past wars 
and training specialized forces for atomic 
war. 

: 3. Pree the American way of life from the 
prospect of being throttled by the tyranny of 
& garrison state. 

4, Offer the world genuine, inclusive dis- 
at 'G 

5. Hold out the promise to all the world, 
if this genuine, internationally inspected 
and certified disarmament becomes a reality, 
of constructive help to end human want on 
@ scale never before known. 


Senator McManon has made his speech. 
has introduced in the Senate his resolu- 
tion to give it substance. Representative 
Cart T. DurHam, of North Carolina, vice 
chairmcin of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 


to sink into obscurity and be forgotten? 
Only desultory interest was shown in the 

proposal of a year ago. Now, how- 
ever, the Nation is much farther along the 
road to a financial crash or world war III. 
Is there not enough moral energy within the 
Nation to see that this year the McMahon 
proposal is not stabbed to death in the Penta- 
smothered in the committees of Con- 


the Christian churchmen of America should 
go into action. Let them begin by writing to 
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Activities of the El Kahir Chanters, of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 12, 1951 


home town: is an organization called the 
El Kahir Chanters, an organization of 
businessmen, insurance men, farmers, 
mechanics, and others who belong to El 
Kahir Shrine, and who sing because they 
enjoy it. They spend most of their time 
going to hospitals and other institutions 
to entertain those who cannot get out. 
A little story was written about their 
activities. I ask unanimrous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of. the 
ReEcorD, together with an editorial about 
what they are doing, published recently 
in the Cedar Rapids Gazette, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
" There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe Ev Kanirn CHANTERS, oF Cepar RaPIDs, 
Iowa 

The Shrine Chanters of El Kahir Tempie, 
AAONMS, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, were organ- 
ized during the summer of 1948. They were 
formed to sing for the various functions of 
El Kahir Temple. The group is made up of 
businessmen, professional men, bankers, in- 
surance men, farmers, mechanics, and other 
vocations. Some of the 30 member chorus 
come from as far as 35 miles away for con- 
certs and weekly practice sessions. 

As the object of the National Shrine organ- 
ization is to help others less fortunate than 
themselves through the medium of their 
crippled children’s hospitals, so the E)] Kahir 
Chanters believe that they can help others 
by their singing. They started by singing 
at a Christmas program at the Iowa School 
for the Blind at Vinton, Iowa, during the 
Christmas season of 1949. This has become 
an annual affair. These children, hampered 
as they are by the lack of eyesight, must 
get their entertainment from their hearing. 
That the chanters were successful may be 
attested by excerpts from two letters received 
by Noble Orville Rennie, the chanters’ direc- 
tor, from Mr. D. W. Overbeay, superintendent 
of the school. He writes, “The children are 
still talking about the excellent music pro- 
gram which you and your chanters pre- 
sented,” and “We want you to know how 
very much we appreciated the excellent con- 
which your fine chanters presented. 
‘as you know, is one of the real high 
of our school and is an event every one 
boys and girls looks forward to.” 
same season the chanters also sang 

the Christmas program at the State 
berculosis Sanatorium at Oakdale, Iowa. 
is has also become an annual concert for 
her letter, this time from 
W. M. Spear, superintendent. “The 

t 
P 


pedicel 
E 


Oakdale feel very indebted to 
for the fine program. * * * 
make such a trip in your 
jally in such inclement 

not easy. We know that you 
all busy men and it was a sacrifice of 
to fill this engagement.” 
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The chanters have also visited the Chil- 
dren's Hospital at Iowa City, Iowa, and dur- 
ing the National Shrine convention in Chi- 
cago in 1949 they sang at the Shriners’ Hos- 
pital’at Oak Park, Ill. 

This year, April 3, 1951, the group jour- 
neyed to Toledo, Iowa, to the State juvenile 
home. These children are from broken 
homes and appreciative of everything done 
for them. With a letter from the superin- 
tendent came some 20 letiers from the chil- 
dren of the school. These were explained 
by the superintendent as follows: “Out of a 
clear sky, and with no suggestions from any- 
one, I received a large number of letters 
written to me or to the chanters from the 
girls and boys in the various cottages. I am 
sending them to you ‘in the rough’; they are 


. Just as they came to me from the children, 


they have not been corrected or rewritten 
on presentable stationery. These letters in 
simple language will convey to you and the 
Chanters a better idea of how much the 
youngsters appreciated your coming to the 
juvenile home and singing for us.” One of 
these letters from a little girl on common 
notebook paper is representative. It reads 
in part—‘“I am writing you telling how much 
I enjoyed your program. It was very nice. 
I hope that all of you can come back. I 
thought the Lord’s Prayer was very nicely 
sung. What I liked was when you joked 
with us, I hope you can come back. You 
are always welcome.” 

In addition to singing for misfortunates, 
the chanters and the Shrine band present 
an annual concert on Palm Sunday after- 
noon in Cedar Rapids for the public. There 
is no charge or collection at this concert 
which averages an attendance of 2,500 
people. 

The chanters also participate in the union 
Holy Week services held by the Cedar Rapids 
and Marion Council of Churches. They have 
sung during the last 4 years at the Good 
Friday services. Edwin B. Zeller, general 
secretary of the YMCA in Cedar Rapids, 
writes: “I want to thank you sincerely for 
the contribution the chanters made to the 
Good Friday program of the union Holy 
Week services. We shall point to the Friday 
music as one of the high spots of the week’s 
services.” 

The group has also sung for Masonic and 
church organizations in and around Cedar 
Rapids. The Mount Vernon, Iowa, news- 
paper, the Hawkeye-Record, June 7, 1951, 
stated before a concert, “When the E! Kahir 
Shrine Chanters present a concert at Mount 
Vernon Methodist Church next Wednesday, 
the local people will hear a group of men 
from all walks of life who sing because 
they enjoy it. Singing is their hobby.” 
After the concert the same people printed: 
“Many commented favorably not only upon 
the fine quality of singing and directorship 
but also upon arrangements and on the 
enthusiasm of the personnel. It was evident 
that these men enjoyed doing the combined 
choral numbers and were appreciative of 
their individual members who appeared.” 

The work of the chanters may be summed 
up by part of an editorial which appeared in 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette, May 5, 1951, writ- 
ten by a staff member, “A good example of 
the many civic-minded groups and organiza- 
tions doing an excellent work for others in 
this vicinity is the El Kahir Chanters. It is 
obvious they go to some sacrifice to bring 
good to others. * *°* * Yes, it 
may take a little sacrifice sometimes to bring 
happiness to others, but doesn’t a thing like 
that make any sacrifice worth while? The 
chanters and groups like them think so.” 

The chanters also appeared on the official 
program banquet at the Central States 
Shrine Association held in Denver September 
29, 1951, and were highly praised by all rep- 
resentatives attending for their fine work. 
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which to provide for my wife, small 


_ECBEEES 
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Hero of the Year ‘by the National Disabled 


eterans Association. 
“I have found that blindness is not a 
handicap; it’s just an inconvenience.” 


’ Activities of Allapattah Lions Club in Im- 
proving Relationship Between the 
United States and the People of Yugo- 
slavia 


EX IENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 12, 1951 
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thoughtfulness of a group of men who 


what can be done, and I recom- 
mend this act the Allapattah Lions 


all the States. 
no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
ALLAPATTAH Lions Kick Fretp Goal ror 
UnNcLEe Sam 


(By Jack Anderson) 


The State Department can give a nod to 
the Allapattah Lions Club for lending a hand 
to this country’s effort to win friends and 
influence allies—particularly in the Yugo- 

t. 
With a load of sweaters, shoes, and basket- 
the Lions have gained Uncle Sam 
solid support among a group of young ath- 
letes in the city of Panchevo, near Yugo- 
slavia’s capital of Belgrade. 

It all came about this way: 

Back in April, one of the Lions, James 
Rice, director of public school attend- 
ance, got a letter from one Mikovich Milan, 
of Panchevo. 

In labored but understandable English, 
Milan explained he got Rice’s name out of 
an American directory of basketball referees. 
The book had in some way gotten into a 
package sent from America to a friend of 


Milan's. 

“As you are the basketball workman in 
your country,” the letter said, “or you were 
it in the time when became this book, I 
thought is best to write to you. 

“We play basketball in Yugoslavia only 
after the Second World’s War and it is, as in 
America, the play of students and pupils. 
But; we have a misfortune. 

“Our industry doesn’t produce all the 
necessar.es for the basketball or we haven't 
enough. Therefore, I please you, if you have 
possibilities, send me any books about the 
ways of training the basketball, especially the 
basketball shoes or ball.” 

The letter went on to ask about life in 
America in general and basketball in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Rice took the matter up with fellow 
Lions and they got busy corraling eight pairs 
of new basketball shoes, two new basketballs, 
several rule books, a lot of used pairs of 
shoes, and 10 used basketball uniforms— 
the uniforms donated by several high schools. 

He sent a letter to Milan telling him the 
equipment was on its way and tossing in 
information about the schools here and the 
American way of life. 

,, Recently Rice got a letter from Milan. In 
halting English the young Yugoslav man- 
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curprise” in a match with one of the best 
teams from Belgrade. 

His. team had left on the uniforms the 
names of the Miami schools which had do- 
nated. them as “our sign of gratitude to the 
men who sent us these gifts.” 

He added that he was sending a photo- 
graph of the team in full regalia. And he 
thanked Rice for sending him a Croatian- 

dictionary to help the team read 
those basketball rules. 


The Strength of Free Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 12, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Hon. 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., the chief of 
our mission to Switzerland, recently de- 
livered an important and stirring address 
to the students and faculty of Union 
College, Barbourville, Ky., at the fall 
matriculation convocation. 

Union College, under the leadership of 
President Conway Boatman, is rendering 
a distinguished service and is contribut- 
ing abundantly to stalwart leadership in 
business and public life. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the excellent remarks 
of Minister Patterson be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue STRENGTH or FREEMEN 


(Convocation address of Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr., United States Minister to Switrer- 
land Union College Septernber 24, 1951) 


President Boatman, members of the fac- 
ulty, Governor Sampson, students of Union 
College, after a flight of 22 hours in this 
small world of ours, I find myself in these 
beautiful mountains of Kentucky. I feel at 
home among mountains. In Switzerland, 
mountains form our landscape. We live 
among them, on them, with them. The 
Swiss mountains, like your mountains, are 
the homeland of free and united men. 

When Daniel Boone and David Crockett 
walked these hills, they relied on their own 
strength and their neighbors’ cooperation to 
shape an environment for their free lives 
in the bounty of nature. They worked in 
harmony with nature and the only limits 
to their daily living were set by their own 
efforts and imaginations. Among moun- 
tains, a man has to stand on his own feet 
and produce his living by his own effort and 
ingenuity. 

In your careers you will find the truth of 
this pioneering ex . The boundaries 
of your lives will be established by your own 
selves—by the energy which you put forth, 
by the purposes which you set for your- 
selves to achieve, by the persistent pursuit 
of your goals. 

FREEDOM AND EDUCATION 


I am also excited to be here at the opening 
of a new academic year. I feel at home in 
an academic community. Since I am a 
university trustee, I know some of the prob- 
lems of operating an educational institution 
for the benefit of its students. But I am 
primarily concerned with the spirit of leader- 
ship and loyalty which a college creates for 
the entire community—its respect for the 
past, its participation in the present, its 
Obligation to the future. September 1961 
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STAMINA ’ ; 
The strenuous world into which you will not 
be graduated demands physical stamina, high er! 
Upion College stands for this trinity of united 


fundamental virtues. 


expectations. In a few weeks some of you 
May I say this to you 


You stand today on the threshold of high 
will suffer from the occupational hazards of 
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im its mind, the skill demonstrated by its 


hands, 
The Government service requires the same 
essional competence ex- 


opinion. 


=f 


how can we have assurance that we can 
achieve this goal? A little while ago, Stuart 
p of distin- 


integration and peace. They wanted to 
formulate a law like Boyle’s law in physics, 
or Newton’s law of gravitation. What did 
they do? At the end of the day they came 
up with this statement: “Everything is more 
complicated than it seems.” 

As you grow older you will appreciate that 
seasoned observation. You will learn its real 
meaning here on this campus. Achievement 
is neither simple nor easy. 


professional and spiritual quall- 

which this world requires in its new 
world sustained by the strength 

of freemen and conducted so as to bless 
them with life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness. 

As the Baron of Attinghausen said: “Hold 
fast. together—firm and true. Be not one 
‘world of freedom stranger to another. * * * 
tion to be free must be united. Be 
united, united, united.” So I say to you 
students, this js our tion to the 
world in the autumn of 19651. 


CONCLUSION 


President Boatman, members of the facul- 
ty, and students for whom this institution 
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Is the Medal of Honor Being Cheapened? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Because of the high regard in which 
Americans hold the Congressional Medal 
of Honor the article should be of inter- 
est to the public as well as to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is THE MeEpAL or Honor BeInc CHEAPENED? 

(By Harold G. Stagg) 

CONGRESS ONCE RECALLED 911 MEDALS OF HONOR 
IN ORDER TO MAINTAIN ITS POSITION AS THE 
NA ‘ION’S GREATEST AWARD—BUT DOES THE 
ARMY'S WAY OF HANDLING IT MATCH THE 
UNDERLYING SPIRIT OF THIS MOST CHERISHED 
MEDAL? 

Is the Medal of Honor losing its meaning 
as the true symbol of America’s most glorious 
military traditions? 

It is a sad commeaxatary on the state of 
today’s world that war heroes—living and 
dead—have become so numerous that a Na- 
tion’s highest decoration for valor sometimes 
is valued by the public at a dime a dozen. 

Is heroism fast becoming a glut on the 
market? 

This tragic and questionable evaluation 
is apparent from the “who cares?” attitude 
evidenced in Washington and elsewhere re- 
cently when three veterans of the war in 
Korea were decorated with the coveted medal 
by President Truman in ceremonies at the 
White House. A busy Washington and a 
busy Nation passed them by with hardly a 
fleeting glance. 

Radio- and _ television-network officials 
bruquely refused to.consider even arranging 
an appearance before the microphone or TV 
cameras for the youngest of the trio. Life 
magazine snapped a few pictures which it 
subsequently featured. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post shrugged its editorial shoulders. 
Time magazine couldn't be bothered. The 
daily newspapers—here and there—printed 
a few paragraphs and published pictures 
take1. in the White House and let it go at 
that. 

Once, in 1917, the Congress so feared that 
the Medal*of Honor was being cheapened 
that it turned Indian giver and had the 
names of 911 men who had been awarded 
the medal in bygone days stricken from the 
Army’s Medal of Honor list. A board of five 
retired general officers had decided that the 
awards had not been properly made for dis- 
Se et ee ee ee 


Congress. 

Do we want that to happen again? 

Already there is a suspicion in many quar- 
ters that the Army too frequently uses the 
Medal of Honor—not simply as a deserved 
reward for unusual acts of heroism—but as 
a@ general morale builder. There is equal 
suspicion that it is not proving too success- 
ful in that field. 

Since the Korean war began, the Medal of 
Honor has been awarded 23 times (as of 
June 21 last). At first, President Truman 
conferret the awards—either upon the 
heroes themselves, or posthumously upon 
their next of kin. 

Last June Gen. Omar N. Bradley, top- 

Army general and Chairman of the 


newspapers—one 
heroic exploits which led to the awards. 
One award went posthumously to the first 
Negro to win the Medal of Honor since the 
Spanish-American War. 

When the United States entered upon 
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. Thereafter, with 10,000,000 men under 
arms in World War Il—with heroic deeds of 
great intrepidity taking place in all four 
corners of the world—-the Medal of Honor 
again began to be bestowed on a mass pro- 
duction basis—not because its meaning had 
been cheapened, but because valorous deeds 
meriting the medal were occurring with 
greater frequency. 

On one occasion—April 23, 1945—Presi- 
dent Truman bestowed the Medal of Hon- 
or upon 28 soldiers, the largest group award 
in history. On another occasion, May 21, 
1945, a joint session of Congress was held to 
commemorate the award of the medal to the 
one hundredth World War II infantryman— 
Tech. Sgt. Jake W. Lindsey. 

Since that time, the Nation has scarcely 
paused in its routine to take notice of sub- 
sequent awards—no matter how heroic the 
deeds involved—no matter whether the 
award was posthumous or otherwise. 

Has mass heroism put the Medal of Honor 
on an assembly-line basis? 

The Medal of Honor carries with it little 
except glory—and the munificent sum of 
$2 a month extra pay for enlisted men. 
Honorably discharged medal winners—if 
they are alive at 65 and make application— 
receive a special pension of $10 a month for 
life. Nothing more. 

“He who possesses the Medal of Honor is 
the holder of the highest military award for 
bravery that can be given to any individual 
in the United States of America,” says the 
Army. 

“This symbol of bronze, wreathed in green 
enamel and held by a white starred ribbon 
of blue silk, bestows upon the man who has 
won it a great privilege—that of sharing 
in the company of the few heroes who have 
been honored by the award of the same 
medal he wears.” 

Unhappily and seldom remembered, a large 
percentage of Medal of Honor winners have 
no opportunity for “sharing in the company” 
of other heroes—the award too often is made 
posthumously. 

The Medal of Honor—in peace or war—is 
indeed the highest decoration which can be 
given by any of the armed services—Afmy, 
Navy, or Air Force. Since it first came into 
being in 1861 it has been awarded to 3,054 
Army men—less the 911 forgotten heroes 
whose names wer. stricken from the list— 
723 Navy men, 194 marines; and 1 Coast 
Guard man. 

Great heroes—such as those deserving of 
a nation’s highest award—are a product of 
war. And, as wars come upon us with great- 
er and greater frequency, and as millions of 
men are committed to gallant combat, heroic 
deeds become more and more commonplace. 
Thus, a steady flow of heroism from the bat- 
tlefields begins to dilute the great honor. 

But Medals of Honor are neither so di- 
luted, nor so commonplace, nor so cheaply 
come by, that America should ignore them 
or pay their wearers only brief and passing 
attention. Yet the curtain is beginning to 
rise on such a stage of affairs. 

Today, there is distressing evidence that 
after 5 years of unrelenting war in one dec- 
ade, the Medal of Honor—still the only offi- 
cial symbol of the ultimate in military glory 
in America—is losing much of its meaning 
insofar as many members of the armed serv- 


- lees are concerned. 


Tt is a tragedy of our times that great deeds 
of heroism, coming one upon the heels of 
another, are having a tendency to devalue 
the medal in the public mind. 

This was sadly illustrated by the case of 
Sgt. John A. Pittman, late of Company C, 
Twenty-third Infantry Regiment, Second 
Division, one of the trio of medal winners 
recently decorated by President Truman, 

Sergeant Pittman was the first GI awarded 
the medal for smothering a hand grenade 


* with his body to come out of the Korean war 


alive. Only one World War II soldier 
awarded the medal for a similar act lived to 
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to the people at the cemetery, were good to 
Paul. 
“I myself talked to some of the people in 


“In wonderful simplicity, the community 
Isle, Minn., has written a story of under- 
standing. Their very wonder at our interest 
in what they did for Paul Moose is the meas- 
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A Cesspool of Corruption 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is news when Doris Fleeson, the 
New Deal apologist, devotes a column in 
the Star to point out that the lid is off 
cesspool of corruption. 

Mr. Speaker, to Senator WiitiaMs, of 
Delaware; an accolade for his persistent 
efforts to expose corruption in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. He has estab- 
lished himself as a Senate leader whose 
voice must be heard in the councils of 
the Republican Party. 

I include at this point the article by 
Miss Fleeson: 

Lip Orr CessPoo. or CorruPTION—DELAWARE’S 
Senator Wiuu1aMs Spent 4 Years INVESTI- 
GATING JUGGLING or Tax AcCcoUNTs BY IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE BuREAU 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Four years ago an unimportant little crook 
in. the Internal Revenue district of Delaware 
tampered with the tax account of a moder- 
ately successful grain merchant. When the 
Bureau began then to press the merchant for 
taxes he knew he had paid, he became an- 
noyed. When his own investigation dis- 
closed monkey business in the Bureau he de- 
cided he would discuss it with the Bureau's 
boss. 

He had no trouble reaching the then In- 

ternal Revenue Commissioner George J. 

Schoeneman, because the merchant had just 

been elected to the Senate. Senator Jonn J. 

WituiaMs recalls very clearly,. however, that 





tration is now paying a heavy price. The 
lid is off a widening cesspool of corruption 
in the most sensitive agency in Government, 
vital centers of Democratic political power 
are involved, the name of a Truman secre- 
tary, Matthew Connelly, has bobbed up in 
testimony and the end is nowhere near in 
sight. 

Senator WILLIAMS until he had 
cleaned up the Delaware situation which in. 
volved the juggling of 400 tax accounts. The 
country didn’t notice it but a Delaware 
Democrat employed in the rich New York 
tax district did. He decided to risk some 
disclosures to the steadily persistent honest 
Senator from his own State who did not ap- 
pear afflicted with headlinitis but got re- 
sults. As the results began to get attention, 
the Bureau’s many other honest employees 
began to offer the Senator their cooperation. 

Not all the red faces resulting from Sen- 
ator Wimutams’ remorseless pressure for a 
clean-up are in the executive branch. 

The naming of collectors of internal reve- 
nue, like Federal judgeships, is a senatorial 


Georgia collector proved false, he would him- 
self feel culpable. 

In particular, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee which has over revenue mat- 
ters, including tions, re- 
mained quiescent as the “Dela- 
ware David"—a member of Finance—re- 
peatedly took his disclosures to the floor. 
This committee prides itself on its austere 
conservatism and its dominant figures— 
Chairman Gzorcz, Senators Brad, JOHNSON 
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of Colorado, Democrats; Senators MILLIKIN, 
Tarr, BUTLER, Republicans—virtuously scorn 
the Fair Deal. 

But like Mr. Schoeneman, they were slow 
to take seriously the unimpressive Senator 
with the squeaky voice from the small State 
of Delaware. 

They have agreed on their mea culpa. 
They have now adopted a rule that before 
any collector of internal revenue can be con- 
firmed he must be called before the com- 
mittee and a full understanding reached 
with him that it’s a full-time job whose 
duties do not—in spite of Mr. Finnegan, of 
St. Louis—include keeping people happy. 

Senator WILLIAMS approves of that but 
he’s not quite finished with the current crop, 
in large part because he'd like to see the 
honest ones completely cleared. He has 
called for full biographies and reports on 
the whole lot. He thinks perhaps some kind 
of public pat on the back for the innocent 
might help restore public confidence in the 
Bureau. Believe it or not, he hasn’t intro- 
duced a resolution for a Williams subcom- 
mittee to do it, either. 





. Conditions in Albania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 12, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hugh Grant, who formerly was secretary 
to Senator Hugo Black, when Justice 
Black was a Member of this body, and 
still later Minister of the United States 
to Albania until it was overrun by Italy, 
and yet later Minister to Siam, made an 
address recently before the Baptist 
Brotherhood in Augusta, Ga., in which 
he told something about Albania and its 
hopes of coming out from behind the iron 
curtain. An account of his address is 
published in an Augusta, Ga., newspaper, 
and I ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Baptist BrRorHerRHoop Is TOLD oF ALBANIA’S 
KING By GRANT 

The First Baptist Brotherhood last night 
heard Hugh G. Grant, former United States 
Minister to Albania and Thailand, tell of his 
recent meeting with His Majesty, King Zog, 
of Albania, in Washington and of the terrible 
plight of the Albanian people under Russian 
iron curtain rule. 

Mr. Grant made an earnest plea for a study 
and appraisal of the present situation of Al- 
bania by the American public. He said 
Albania was a trusted friend of America, but 
had been largely bypassed in the tug of 
war that the United States is carrying on 
with the encroaching Soviet Communists in 


Europe. 
HEADED LEGATION 


Mr. Grant was in charge of the American 
Legation in Albania for 4 years immediately 
prior to World War II and was there when 
Mussolini’s Fascist legions attacked the little 
country and took it over in April 1939. He 
remained there until after war broke out in 
Europe, when he closed the American Lega- 
tion since Italy had taken over everything. 

Cason Bruker, president of the First Bap- 
tist Brotherhood, presided at the meeting 
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Cordova, Walker County, Ala., Is a Good 
- Location for a Pulp and Paper Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 24, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the need 
the immediate expansion of the 
-pulp and paper-making industries 
of the United States is apparent. 
Recently published reports point up 





ge 






average annual rainfall, which together, 
insure rapid growth of pulp 


year, 


Included among them : 

First, Vast existing pulpwood re- 
sources, 

Second. A mild climate, and a high 
timber 
through a long growing season each 
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Third. Hundreds of millions of tons of 


lieves in doing a day’s work for a day's 
pay. 


In addition to these natural locational 
advantages, Cordova, Walker County, 
Ala., possesses the following special ad- 
vantages for a pulp paper mill: 

First. Cordova, Ala., is located on the 
navigable Mulberry Fork of the War- 
rior River, which provides an ample sup- 

‘undamental 


Second. This river is navigable the 
year around, with a 9-foot channel, 
maintained by the Corps of Wnited 
States Engineers. Cordova is located 
some 10 miles downstream—west—of the 
head o: navigation on the river. The 
quantity of available water is indicated 
by tne fact that the Alabama Power Co. 
at its steam generating plants, a few miles 
down river from Cordova, extracts many 
millions of gallons of water daily to run 
through its condensers. 

Third. In addition, natural gas, if 
needed, is available at Cordova, from the 
lines of the Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Fourth. Electric power needs, primary 
or supplementary, is readily available 
through the electric system of the Ala- 
bama Power Co., whose steam generators 
at Gorgas, Ala., have a capacity of 325,- 
000 kilowatts. 

My remarks have been induced by a 
brochure recently prepared by the in- 
dustrial development department of the 
8+. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., set- 
ting forth the locational advantages of 
a site at Cordova, Ala., on its rail lines, 
for a pulp and paper mill. The written 
information contained in the brochure 
follows: 

Svuccestep LocaTION ror A PULP AND Paper 
Miu. i~« Watxer County, Ata, Near 
Corpova 
The proposed site is near Cordova, Ala., 

which is located in Walker County about 

30 miles northwest of Birmingham. It is 

situated on the west bank of the Mulberry 

fork of the Warrior River, 428 miles by river 
from Mobile and about 10 miles downstream 
from the head of navigation on the river. 

Jasper, the county seat of Walker County, is 

about 9 miles from Cordova. 

The elevation of Cordova varies from 400 
to 500 feet above sea level. The health con- 
ditions in the area are excellent. 

The average rainfall approximates 63 
inches and the mean annual temperature is 
63.5° F. The average growing season is about 
215 days per annum. 


Population 1950 census 
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It consists of 650 acres, 
under the control of Mr. C. S. Bissell, 2229, 
Pirst Avenue North, ham, Ala.. who 
is liquidating agent of the Old Black Dia- 
mond,Coal Co. All or any part of this prop- 
erty is available. 

This property has not been used for min- 
ing purposes. Most of it is now under cul- 
tivation. The improvements thereon con- 
sist of four 5-room houses, one 3-room house 
and a barn and two 4-room houses. All im- 
provements and acreage are assessed on the 
tax records at Jasper at $5,410. 

It is particularly fitting that the site is 
located in a bend ef the river which will 
allow the water intake from the north side 
of the site and efluent on the south 
side of the site, with a minimum of pipe- 
line pumping. 

The topography of the area is such that 
a minimum of preparation will be necessary, 
and the soil is such that grading and filling 
can be accomplished at nominal expense. 

The building site is well above any known 
flood water on theriver. The county officials 
have indicated they will be glad to cooperate 
if necessary in rerouting and hard-surfacing 
the county road that extends through the 
site. The river at this site is bridged to 
the Cordova side of the river furnishing 
highway access from thé direction as well 
as from the east. 


PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


Since the availability of pulpwood is one 
of the most important requisites for a suc- 
cessful pulp and paper mill, this report will 
treat with the subject in what we consider a 
conservative manner, and the data contained 
herein is only that applicable to all or part 
of nine counties, contiguous to the proposed 
site. This arbitrary area was chosen because 
it appears there will be no conflict in wood 
procurement with existing mills nor with 
proposed mills. The nearest mill to this site 
is at Tuscaloosa, Ala., which is about 60 air 
miles, and the theoretical breaking point for 
satisfactory wood procurement should, we 
believe, not be nearer than 25 miles to the 
existing mili. 

In view of the fact that rail linvs serving 
this site traverse portions of northwest Ala- 
bama and northeast Mississippi, which are 
heavily wooded in pine, those areas, even 
though they are not included in the summary 
herewith, would be able to supply quite large 
amounts of pulpwood on an economical basis. 
It appears that a mill of capacity sufficiently 

to be economical could easily secure 
all of its pulpwood requirements within the 
area treated in this report. If a very large 
mill were proposed for this site, it would be 
in the interest of conservatism to secure the 
advice of a reputable forest surveyor to de- 
termine positively the existence and the 
availability of pulpwood in all the area from 
which pulpwood would likely be procured 
currently and in the future. 

The data which follows is considered to be 
reliable and conservative, as its source is the 
Federal and State forestry services: 
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help they would not distribute any but 
would remove all their supplies from 
Russia immediately. 

Thereupon the authorities stated that 
the order of the local Communists was 
in error and would be rescinded. Father 
Walsh, however, insisted that an order 
to the local Communists be issued to 
desist from interference and then after 
this was done the food kitchens would 
be reopened, but not before. The officials 
thereupon complied with Father Walsh’s 
demands. 

If Father Walsh had not been insist- 
ent on his demand to distribute the food 
relief as he saw fit, obviously the entire 
relief program would have deteriorated 
into a political weapon in the hands of 


maintaining his position rather than 
compromising with the Communists. 
Father Walsh, a student of commu- 
nism these many years, in his recent 
book Total Empire clearly states that 
Soviet objectives have never changed. 
He states: 
truth of the matter is that Soviet 


advanced to the points of longitude and 
latitude where it now stands on the map 


Rail: The suggested site is served by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. (Frisco 
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Pulpwood (Roanoke Rapids scale) 
[Rates in cents per cord of 128 cubic feet, minimum 12 cords} 
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a house of bondage 


Those who believe that cooperation 
with the Soviet Union in the United Na- 
tions would be possible after World War 
II should have read what Lenin stated in 
Left-Wing Communism, an Infantile 
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Inter August 23, 1939, a pact which made Stalin a 
national, which must work out its tactics full accomplice in all Hitler's aggressive 
: a 


edge of the less of Soviet life and elsewhere they made concessions to the 
This policy greatly affected the character of Soviet regime which were immoral in them- 
books were newspaper selves and most disastrous for American in- 
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It was, of course, pleasant to believe that = without significance that it is always Com- 
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would be the reward for and = want to “get back to Yalta and Potsdam.” 
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the ordinary citizen for cherishing this hope, win) not get the men of Yalta, in the actual 
especially when he was assured over and ong figurative sense of that term, an ac- 
over again, on the highest authority, that cuittal atthe bar of history. ‘The course of 
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of Reclama’ : n 
about a System in the town 
of Mills, Wyo...“ system. was for- 
merly owned by the Bureau, and was 


was 
promptly received by the Bureau, as evi- 
dence will show. 

Nearly 2 months later, in October, 
Representative Harrison did receive a re- 
ply. What occurred during the 2-month 
interval is a disgraceful example of how 


This ts what happened after the Bu- 
reau received Representative HarkiIson’s 


It was turned over to Robert R. Rose, 
Jr., recently appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Department, who 
supposedly is to direct the departmental 
activities in mines and mining. The 


But they had to do with a town in 
. And Mr. Rose is from Cas- 

per, Wyo. 
On September 18 of this year, another 
colleague of mine on the Interior Com- 
mittee, Representative Jonn P. SAYLor 


Here I think is a good to mention 
Robert R. Rose, of Casper, He recently 
was appointed Assistant of the 
Interior, to direct the mining 
activities Department. Rose is a good 
Democrat. He has political ambitions. 
Wyoming's lone , Wuimsm H, 
Haraison, is 8 


and metals in this time of emergency. 


The point is obvious, Rose is being 
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Harrison, 
Let me quote from Mr. Rose's letter to 
I have had discussions with Michael W. 
Commissioner of Reclamation, with 
to this matter and he assures me that, 
in the event there remains any further nego- 
tiation, the Government and the city of Mills 
will have such time as is necessary to con- 


Wyo. 
upon me if I can be of any fur- 
to you in connection with 


an Assistant Secretary for 
Mining. He has nothing to 


10, Representative 
received a short and imperti- 


copy of Mr. Rose's letter to Mr. Mahoney. 
It is a sad commentary on the in- 
tegrity of the Interior Department when 
a Congressman cannot write a letter 
malting legitimate information without 
risking his own standards of service to 
constituents. 
Many of us have long known how un- 
the Bureau of Reclamation 
we have learned to be cautious 
dealing with it. The case of Repre- 
tative Harrison’s letter is, I believe, 


the New Bedford Standard-Times, on 
July 1, 1951: 


Ninety Percent oF Cutnese INDIFFERENT TO 
Pourrics; Most or Ornzers WouLp WELCOME 
ReTuan or CHIANG 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


Fewer than 4,500,000 of China's 400,000,000 
population are Communists. Ninety percent 
of the nation’s people are indifferent to 
politics; of the remaining 10 percent, a ma- 
jority would welcome Chiang Kai-shek back 
on the mainiand as a rallying point for an 
overthrow of communism. 

Supporters of Chiang, who maintain this 
point of view, feel the generalissimo has 
beer much maligned and betrayed by the 
Western World. Always, the first major 
Genesee chameteen coun at Why did 

American-equipped Nationalist 
ya down in defeat before the Com- 
mente and withdraw to Formosa? 

Withdrawal of American and British sup- 
port—at a time when Chiang felt he most 
hed a right to expect it—was a principal 
reason his forces withdrew from the main- 
land. That support, worth 100 divisions in 
the field, was eased from beneath the Na- 
tionalists as the West watched eagerly what 
it visualized as the new era of agrarian 
reform in China—the coming of a great 
renaissance for the people. When the West 
left Chiang, he lost face in the eyes of his 
country and found himself in a very awk- 
ward position. 


THREE DRASTIC STEPS 


The Nationalist Government had been as- 
sured, during World War Il, of economic, po- 
litical, and military aid, not only from the 
west, but from Russia. Therefore, counting 
on this assistance, Chiang had taken certain 
drastic steps, including: 

1, Acceptance of the Chinese Communists’ 
offer to fight side by side against the Japa- 
nese. The Communists, then numbering no 
more than 100,000, had been completely 
routed by the Nationalists and confined to 
northwe~* China. Only World War II de- 
layed the final mop-up. 

2. Voluntary overextension of China’s 
economy, at the certain risk of inflation at 
the war’s end. This was done to permit an 
all-out national war effort. 

3. Adoption by the Nationalist Army of 
American systems and equipment, at the 
suggestion of the United States. 

The war’s end found the Nationalists stag- 
Se ee ee 


had 
into apathy as victory came in sight. 
Chinese Communists found themselves 
armed, trained, and equipped and their 
propaganda of promises for a better life fell 
on the eager ears of a confused and war- 
weary peasantry. While Nationalist strength 
depleted, the Communists grew stronger. 
And Russia turned over to them the arms 
of the Japanese Kwantung Imperial Army, 
excellent equipment, obtained from the sur- 
render of juria. 
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hamstrung. Chiang was starved for tools 
with which to carry on a war. 
General Marshall in 1946 attempted an 


tions collapsed, as both Chiang and Mao 
knew they would, the Communists rolled 
forward in a massive assault. 

The Nationalists still gave a good account 
of themselves; according to the best figures 
available, they accounted for 1,500,000 Com- 
munist casualties. The Government's re- 
tirement to Formosa was neither a rout nor 
a disintegration, as it often has been de- 
scribed for the pacification of Western dip- 
lomats who have wondered since if they 
might have been wrong. 


SEES WRITING ON WALL 


When the Communists crossed the Yang- 
tze River, the last natural barrier at which 
the Nationalists might conceivably have 
made a major stand, three-fourths of 
Chiang’s troops had been liquidated. It was 
obvious to Chiang that it might take months 
or years for the West to discover the true 
nature of the Communist regime; by that 
time, if he in active fighting, there 
micht be no Nationalist army left. 

He felt it was better to withdraw the troops 
he had to a safe retreat and use them as the 
training corps for rebuilding a new army 
when the time came. His selection of For- 
mosa, 100 miles off the coast was a sound 
choice. It not only would require a major 
military operation to take it, but economi- 
cally, it is far better off than any other area 
in the Far East, having rice, sugar, camphor, 
and quinine for export, and being self-suffi- 
cient. Chiang decided it was wiser to save 
what he had in men and equipment than to 
deplete them entirely, and this was inevitable 
if he kept fighting, since the Western supply 
had stopped. 

It is doubtful if the Communists ever had 
more than one-fourth of the intelligentsia’s 
support. Even in 1946, when the Nationalists 
were vilified by both east and west, three- 
fourths of the literate, thinking Chinese rec- 
ognized the Nationalist principles of gov- 
ernment as superior to those proposed by the 
Communists. 

Since 1946, the Communists have been los- 
ing that 25-percent figure rapidly through 
disillusionment. It now is doubtful whether 
5 percent of those persons capable of ex- 
pressing an intelligent opinion (an estimated 
5,000,000) would back communism. 

SMALL MEMBERSHIP 

There is, of course, a sharp differentiation 
between party members and those who favor 
communism. Actual membership figures in- 
dicate nothing because it is party policy to 
keep the membership small, closely knit and 
easily manageable. There have been two or 
three purges within the party, aimed at liq- 
uidating particularly those persons who 
joined from 1946 to 1948 and who, therefore, 
were suspected of being opportunists. Al- 


Instead, 
they cheered, at the risk of nett ‘lives, and 


the scene was soon deleted from the film, 
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OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 


(By Elmer T. Peterson) 
into Communist harbors There may be some folks who think that 


. ‘The use of Panama's col- 
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Mr, WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The truth is that from 80 to 85 percent of 
all agricultural flood damage is done on the 
This is the finding of engineers of the 


pm honey that two-thirds United States Department of Agriculture, 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Volunteer Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Monday, October 15, 1951 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, today the 


House passed H. R. 5426 which will cor- 


whether either of our 
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The Korean War 


ane 


HON. HENRY C DWORSHAK 


thing I am proudest of 
through my office we have been 
instrumental in getting some 400 inactive 


Since becoming a Member of this body 
reservists returned to their families. 


I do not think it unpatriotic for me to 
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be affected. And that settle- say that the one 
We uhowhe bo tha ualinely ana of is that 


that means 


been pointed out, this bill in no way re- 


gram in the future. However, as has 
lives the present situation. 


rect many inequities in the reserve pro- 
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 treess, tak coats, telephone calls to 
and some of the other facets of cur- 
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that needs settlement, re- 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


, should 
the all-out effort of the United States 
one thing—victory—in view. 
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, tis bill would be given 
consideration. I am confi- 
dent that if it were brought to the floor 


of the House for a vote it would pass by 
an overwhelming majority. 


This bill met with over- 


whelming approval of thousands of re- 


I have received absolutely no consider- 
ation for H. R. 5337, introduced on Sep- 


have been used merely as cheap labor 

have not been released. 

servists who wrote me expressing their 

views. In my humble opinion, if the 

Defense Department, and particularly 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, understood the 
have talked hardship the inactive reservists have 


My only regret is that all of the men who 
tember 13, 1951. 
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not familiar with the bill, I have in- 

cluded it with my remarks, and it is 
H. R. 5337 

A bil to provide for the release of certain 


In the event there are those of you who 
printed below: 


members of the Inactive and Volunteer 

Reserve serving on active duty with the 

Armed Forces of the United States 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) effective No- 
vember 30, 1951, each member of the Inac-, 
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tive or Volunteer Reserve who has been or, 


shall be involuntarily ordered to active duty, 


with the Armed Forces of the United States 


shall, unless sooner released under regula. 
tary department concerned, be released from 
oe active duty when he has been credited with 


tions prescribed by the Secretary of the mili- 
50 points as provided in subsection (b) if he 
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application for release to the Secre- 
of the branch of service in which he 


Any member released pursuant 
the preceding sentence shall not thereafter 


be ordered to active duty for periods in ex- 
cess of 30 days without his consent except in 
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of parent and child, but shall not include any 
person 18 years of age or over unless such 
person is physically or mentally handicapped, 
and (2) the term “dependent”, when used 
with respect to any such member, means any 
person who is a United States citizen or 
who lives in the United States or its Terri- 
tories or possessions, and whose support suc! 
member has assumed in good faith, but 
term shall not include any person 18 years 
of age or over unless such person is physical- 
ly or mentally handicapped. In the con- 
sideration of a dependency claim, any pay- 
ments or allowances which are payable by 
the United States to the dependen' 

bers of the Inactive or Volunteer Reserve 
serving on active duty with the 
Forces of the United States shall be taken 
into consideration, but the fact that such 
payments or allowances are payable shall 
not be deemed conclusively to remove the 
grounds for the dependency claim. 
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Americans of Italian Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, many 
good things come from Italy, but the 
most valuable export is people, some of 
the best of whom have come to our own 
land of opportunity and progress. It is 
fitting that we should recall some of 
them on this five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the best known of 
them all, the Genoese navigator. Cristo- 
foro Colombo, whom we commonly call 
in this country, Christopher Columbus, 


“On, on, into the West,” he. cried: 

“I know and will not be denied. 

The world is round; by the western gate 

The riches of the Indies wait. 

Lift sail, my men, the hour has come 

For shipwreck or millennium. 

Lift sail, my men, the hours is here 

To probe the secret of the sphere.” 

The story of this great admiral—his 
simple faith, heroic persistence and final 
success, greater far than he knew—has 
been often told and may well be repeated. 
But if Columbus could know, he would 
want to hear the achievements of his 





a 


fellow Italians in the years since he 
showed the way to the New World. Many 
Italian-born patriots and heroes have 

who 





_name, John Cabot, 





There was Enrico Tonti, who accom- 
panied LaSalle in his explorations, 
Tonti was the son of a distinguished Nea- 
politan banker who invented the tontine 

insurance. 


early Italian explorers include Amerigo 
Vespucci, from whom America gets its 

and Giovanni 
Verrazano 


Pilippo Mazzei, born at Poggio-a- 
Caiano, Italy, a physician by profession, 
settled in Virginia in 1773 and became a 
friend of Thomas Jefferson, who trans- 
lated some of Mazzei’s patriotic anti- 
British writings into English. ‘The Dec- 
laration of Independence itself reflects 
expressions from these writings. Under 
Jefferson's friendly interest Mazzei start- 
ed important agricultural experiments, 
which were interrupted by the Revolu- 
tion, at which time he was sent to Europe 
as the.agent of Virginia to raise money 
for the war. 

Francesco Vigo, born in Mondovi, Pied- 
mont, Italy, came to America.in 1775 and 
became a fur trader and “merchant 
prince” of the Mississippi Valley. When 
the expedition of George Rogers Clark, 
in the Revolutionary War, seemed ready 


America has been quick to appreciate 
these things; as someone has well re- 
marked: 
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Columbus have said, and what would be 





The Real Meaning of Floods—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr... Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Elmer T. Peterson to Friends of the 
Land and St. Louis Farm Club, St. Louis, 
October 11, 1951: 

THe REAL MEANING or FLOODS 
* Though it may have a Druidical flavor, I 
think it might be a fine thing if the St. Louis 





railroads, office buildings—all going down 
the river.” 
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HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Valley Intertie 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


include in the Recorp two recent articles 


oustanding Pacite const “newpaper 


the 1946 ° 


coast newspapers. 
in any of the char- 


Pacific 
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jberger’s arti- 

the basic issues and there- 
be 

“The 


the public officials in the 
of interest to everyone 


of 


Seaiees 
west, I think Mr. 
in finding a way to remedy 
the power shortage in the Northwest. 
The editorial entitled “California Power 
Tie Needed” accurately states: 


explains 
should 
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be connected with Shasta Dam by 119 miles 
line 


a good vote-getting jue. 

“They're trying to give our power away!” 

assorted other leaders of the 

One might think that the wires 

extend not to a sister State of the 
Onion but to Leningrad, Russia. 


Only three daily papers in the Northwest . 


have been affirmatively friendly to Intertie. 
They are the Oregonian of Portland, the 


Union-Bulletin of Walla Walla, and the Tri- - 


bune of Lewiston,-Idaho...A handful of 
others are undecided. The rest are bitterly 
In the case of. Republican papers, 


papers 

Earl Warren to be Vice President of the 
United States in 1948, they now are deter- 
mined that not a single horsepower of north- 
western hydroelectricity shall light a bulb 
or turn a@ factory wheel in Earl Warren's 
State. 

At the risk of his political fortunes, Dr. 


Paul Raver, the Bonneville Administrator, . 


has been defending Intertie. This is a long, 
slow process but most observers believe he 
ultimately. will come out on top.. Logic ant 
facts can be obscured by invective only over 
a limited period of time. — 

Nor is California quite as unpopular in 
the Northwest as some politicians seem to 


homes or power in the North- 
west. 
This would result in the saving in Cali- 


m a power shortage . 
for this: (1) Aluminum plants alone absorb - 
* 60 percent of the. Bonneville-Grand Coulee - 
production; and (2) dams have not been . 
built fast enough to keep pace with the — 


economy 


Intertie would not aggravate the shortage 
of power, but it frequently is difficult to 
this. 


in fréight cars to California: 
Percent 
inictcibinaind tavecpieaeer os 61 
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Northern and the Western Pacific, suddenly 
boomed with cargo. Rail had to be strength- 
ened and roundhouse forces increased. 
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And some cases in the United States may 
be complicated, may require special study 
and special attention. The case here is sim- 


ments asked that it get delivery in the 
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it is readily understood by anyone. 
Since wage stabilization became effective, 
blisher of the certain customers of one of our depart- 


ployees out of a total of 72 persons em- 
ployed here. But 60,000,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the United States. When the fan- 
tastic paper work required for this petty, all 
but trivial case is multiplied by the paper 


work for the 60,000,000 in the Nation, what 
do we have? Tragedy or comedy? 


be ridiculously funny. This application is 
made by a small business. It affects two em- 


; the other, 
the signature 


the Wage and Hour 
Contracts Division of the United 
Labor; 
over 
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receipts 9 
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Newark, N. J., September 19, 1951. 


Monday, October 15, 1951 
Davi J. 


Gain over 1950_...... 13,337, 651, 538 
In the first 9 months of 1951 the budgetary 


budget 


months 1950............. 28,715, 073, 866 
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months 1951_._.......... $42, 062, 725, 404 
ing communications. One, from the re- 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Creeping Inflation 


HON. DANIEL A. 
under leave to extend, heretofore IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


- “Thursday, September 13, 1951 


_Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak 
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P. S8.—Please don’t ask for 13 copies of this 
letter. It’s too long, 





The Secial-Security Fund. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 





the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


to cash.it in. The social-security fund, as 
a holder of Government bonds, is no worse 
off and no better off than the banks, 
insurance companies and individuals who 
also hold Government bonds. 

Currently the social-security fund collects 
in contributions more than it pays out in 
benefits. What should be done with the 
surplus? If it were held in cash, like bank- 
notes squirreled away in the mattress, it 
would earn no interest for the fund, and 
in the end the beneficiaries would receive 
smaller retirement payments than if the sur- 


people. 

Instead of holding the surplus in cash, the 
social-security fund invests it in Govern- 
ment bonds. And why not? So long as a 


various forms of public or private debt. 





Free Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I found it most refreshing to read 
in Sunday’s New York Times a news item 
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“T’'ve been able to detect many cases of 
incipient cancer, tuberculosis, and hyper- 
tension and arrest or relieve the condition.” 

Dr. Broselow, a graduate:of the University 
of and Hahnemann Medical 


On both scores his anxiety was ground- 
less, he said. His medical of the 
county have congratulated him, and as for 
the “neurotics” he had expected: 

“I have more trouble with paying patients 
than I do with the fifteen or so a week who 
come into the free clinic. When they are 
told to come back in a month they wait 30 
days; they don’t rush back the next day or 
the next week to pour out a 
symptoms.” 








HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a letter 
concerning relations with Scandinavia, 
written by Maj. Benjamin H. Namm to 
of the New York Times, and 
in the Times October ‘ 13. 
‘would out that this letter is most 
interesting and enlightening. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


i 


ol 
_ 


To the Eprror or THe New Yorx Times: 
Your issue of August 31 carried the an- 
nouncement of a good-will visit that approxi- 
mately 50 Scandinavian retail merchants will 
make to this country in January 1953. 


in 
lit 
tf 
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nation- 
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Of. the four countries, Sweden is in the City ords spection ding 
best shape, from an economic standpoint. of W ee “a pa maine ene” oven 
‘The index of its volume of industrial produc- inspectors in factories. Does anyone con 
‘ton (1938=100) has increased from 140 in EXTENSION OF REMARKS sider these ideas, all embodied in the laws, 
1947 to 162 tn 1960. Locate See dormer oF socialistic today? 
porcent in the postwar period. Sweden has HON. RICHARD BOLLING peerpmardtcstben ents 
also made great progress towned closing ~~ OF MISSOURI oor or tea papa ee the Tor- 
> : tf export revolutionary days called Thomas Jef- 
tne United states. In the month of Septem- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ferson a rank Socialist for his progressive 
ter See, ee ep ee -sengen.nne kroner. Monday, October 15, 1951 idves. Ss sedis tone public-school 
system ‘0 e Congress 
eae eee Sweden cone Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I want socialistic. Benjamin Pranklin was called 
no grants from our ECA. All the assistance 0 call the attention of the Members Socialist as an early sponsor of the Federal 
she now receives is in the form of an interest- to a very fine column written recently Post Office and a great system of Federal post 
bearing loan of approximately $120,000,000. ‘by the well-known Washington corre- Toads. Federal subsidies and free lands for 
RECEIVED » Of the ‘tne great system of land-grant coll 
As to the other Scandinavian countries, Western Newspaper Union. The union,  ajso socialistic. = 
Denmark has received approximately $250,- 8S I am sure we all know, is a well-re- The Federal Deposit Insurance Act, the 
000,000 in grants and about $30,000,000 in spected agency in Kansas: City, Mo., Federal Housing Administration Act, the 
loans. ‘Norway has received about $225,000,- which furnishes much of the news for Wages and Hours Act, old-age pensions, un- 
000 in and about $35,000,000 in loans. the smaller papers throughout the e™ployment compensation, the Federal Re- 
has received no ECA aid whatsoever. Middle West. serve Banking System, the Securities Ex- 
All four countries are tackling their economic Mr. Shead has expressed clearly and change Commission, the entire system of so- 
problems realistically and with full confi- : cial security, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
dence in the future. Communism is at a cogently, I believe, the fact that many poration, farmers cooperatives, all these and 
low ebb. Its existence is primarily Americans have fallen victim toacam- many more have been branded as socialistic ) 
paign of smear words designed to stop by their enemies, not because they were : 
recent years, improved progress in our Nation. ' fostered by Socialists, but to smear these : 
ee communica- The article follows: ideas in an attempt to defeat them. Just : 
the Scandinavian countries have acquired a Care ov: Wonss a +4 . 
new and vital importance for the United (By Walter Shead) FREE ENTERPRISE ' 
States. Norway, Denmark, and Sweden are W with all its beauty and clean- — rere is « word to j 
now the keys to the control of the North liness, its stately > Goueeeene cuemereania ae ee eee 
Atlantic Ocean. They are also Europe’s lined avenues, its smart shops, wide streets, Seen Sadie oe —_ : 
gateway to the north polar cap, and it is tradition and A OO eee a ee eee een an 
quite possible that, in these days of atomic of the world’s greatest Nation }" fey ceir-appointed custodiene at the top } 
ekaer caeeeie Tue canvieal bereeen the and of the eyes of the world, is of the heap aeciaguddame gotahe wate 
or nm not a t ace in W 
castand the Wests ee See i 
Norway Denmark are members, along The man or woman who can etrate the : : 
with the United States, of the Atlantic De- fog of confusion, who trods the paths with {2rahed out in open debate they are sble : 
fense Pact. Notway, like Finland, has a his feet firmly set on ground hallowed by jcuares with, eee 
common frontier with Soviet Russia. It is former great Americans is, indeed, rare here {dvs or soctaling oe with the seana tn & docs 
generally believed that Stalin plans, as Hitler in Washington. We live here in a whirling ‘socialism’ in enpooeed to mecears the word 
did, to use the deep fjords of Norway.assub- mist of eddying words—words which mean Suppeses te arouse, 
marine bases, if and when war should come. nothing or to the DELUGE OF WORDS e 





everything—according 
point of view. Even the word democracy, if We might point out t< our friend the rail- 
































NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 
am, ane t mentioned in some circles, gets an indignant road president, who says the Social Security 
Re ee area one sere outburst and is given a leftist connotation. Act is that he is in the company 
reasons ipse eccpeeatt Cerne “This is not a democracy, it is a republic,” of real Socialists who oppose the act and are 
understanding between Beas is the disdainful reply. Everybody has a its severest critics, for they regard the act as 
Scandinavian ames 22 become ~ gimmick to sell, an angle to peddle, whether one which treats only symptoms of unem- 
necessary. core ee ore ene ee it is influence or a Government building. ployment and old age, rather than causes of 
American eas eed eS eee The gush of words goes on, day after day. such human ills. This deluge of words will 
origin. coe ee oes Soo Congress does one thing today, tomorrow it fall eventually of its own weight. A charge 
ae Ss cantly A agtetee Seren Be the reverses itself. of socialism does not make it so. 
i countries ean seman Lobbies re spending millions on words to 
their products products for their oat} an Ape According to Fortune maga- 
markets. National Association of Manufac- 
American retailers, generally speaking. are turers others ‘are this year 
ieee ben We heres boaever, Gat the free campaign to sell America EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
pie. naan cake to Americans to sell our American way of or 
we ree beginning.  ife to our own American people. The fallacy 
eek Saar toe economic cooperation fe Seat etanige and Wo Suey smentiotans HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
Wet hae ache tne hier petaaes of the more about their way of life than anybody oF tows 
nem ee the ana can tell them. They are living it. IN THE HOUSE OF, REPRESENTATIVES 
menor have failed, in ultimately Coceneaees Canes Monday, October 15, 1951 
‘world peace and economic stability. We recently wrote a column taking issue Mr 
group will be the guests of with a railroad president because he wanted . JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Forty-second Annual Conven- abolish the entire Social Security program leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





to 
on the grounds it was socialistic. Just be- orp, I include the following resolution of 
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v p so 7 
ral leading American cities. Prom the earliest days of this country every fo Senne sea 

‘hope and belief that this visit, progressive idea has been branded by its : 
that are being scheduled enemies as socialistic, which, of course, did Be it resolved by the Executive Committee 
will make a substan- not make it socialistic of the Iowa peenen ferinaute ceamnere 
the development of that Even some ideas sponsored Socialists  4%s0ciation, asse n regular meeting in 
= Sn uaooores faite ie puminn 40 te sostetiote Some of Des Moines, Jowa, Saturday, September 8, 
‘of the these ideas first sponsored by Socialist 1951: 





Education in Agriculture from 


lead- 

were 1. That we strongly oppose the transfer. 
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Office of Education to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as proposed in 


2, That vocational education in agricul- 
ture is aa organized systematic training pro- 
gram conducted by and through public 
schools to train present and prospective 
farmers for proficiency in farming. 

3. That vocational education in agricul- 
ture is developing as a regular part of the 
program of public schools in this country in 
meeting the needs of 
tive farmers, for training in and 
maintaining high farm production and 
strong democratic rural citizenry. 

4. That the agricultural education pro- 
gram in this country should be administered 
by local public schools and recognized State 
and National public-school agencies. 

5. That strong and definite effort be made 


in the Vocational Education Division, United 
States Office of Education, to work with the 
States in the further development of the 
program. 

6. That the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram in this country must be free from 
partisan politics and free from domination 
by other governmental agencies and by other 
groups or organizations. 

7. That the Hoover Commission be com- 
mended for recommending that the admin- 
istration of vocational education in agri- 
culture remain in the United States Office 
of Education and not be transferred to the 


study of the vocational agriculture program 
and the implications of the proposed transfer. 

9. That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to: (1) The sponsors of S. 1149, (2) the 
Iowa Senators and Congressmen, (3) the 
members of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, (4) the officers of the Ameri- 
can Vocations] Association, (5) the officers 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, (6) 
the officers of the American Farm. Bureau 
Federation, (7) the officers of the National 
Grange, (8) the officers of the National Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers Association, (9) 
the members of the Iowa Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers Association, (10) the Governor 
of the State of Iowa, (11) the members of the 
State board for vocational education, (12) the 
members of the House subcommittee and 
the Senate subcommittee on appropriations 
of the Labor Department and the Federal 
Security Agency, (13) the superintendents in 
schools with vocational agriculture depart- 
ments in Iowa, (14) to other interested 
groups, organizations, and individuals, (15) 
the offices of the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union. 

Adopted unanimously by the executive 
committee of the Iowa Vocational Agricul- 
ture Teachers Association. 





The Best Things in Life Are Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following letter pub- 
pope tet pny gn Yor gue 
; Tus Deve Tames wt Lave ion Bem 


The thought hit me at 10 minutes to 5 on 
Monday afternoon. I picked up phone 
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and called the Red Cross, “I can spare a pint 
and can deliver it at 5:15—will you be there?” 


The Federal civilian-employment pic- 
ture is one of the best examples of bu- 
reaucratic growth. In 1939, the Govern- 
ment hada total of 960,939 civilian em- 
Ployees on its payrolls: The total civil- 
ian-employment figure as of July 1951 
was 2,500,889. 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


If we exclude from these employment 
statistics all war-related agencies, we 
find that the Government had 666,616 
civilians on its payrolls, exclusive of the 
armed services and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Comparable figures for July 
1951 show 1,036,963 people excluding not 
only those employed by the Armed Forces 


‘and the VA, but also those of defense 
mobilization agencies, the Atomic En- 


ergy Commission, and the ECA. 
This is a 55-percent increase in com- 
parable civilian employment in all non- 


-war-related agencies. Civilian employ- 


ment means large expenditures to meet 
the payroll. Large expenditures mean 
high taxes and high taxes. mean in- 


creased living costs for all of us. 


Civilian employment in the Govern- 


ment can be reduced) by weeding out 


spending programs that the Nation can 
‘get along without in this period of emer- 
gency, This is no time for luxury, waste, 
or extravagance anywhere, not even in 
the armed services of the United States. 





The Story of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
- OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Joun T. Woop, Member of Congress from 
Idaho, delivered an address before the 
United States Flag Committee at. Hotel 
New Yorker, October 10, 1951. His speech 
should be of great interest to the people 
of this country as it sounds a warning to 
the people of just what attempt is now 
being made to build in this world a super- 
government of which the United States is 
to become simply one state in this great 
world organization. Here is the speech: 

Tue Story or THE Unirep NATIONS 
(By Hon. Joun T. Woop) 
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ing, there can be no reasonable doubt at this 
time that. it was a made-to-order trap for 
the Communists to bring into being a one- 
world government, a Communist world state, 
> ae ee for Soviet aggres- 
sion, is all so incredible that the good 
people of America, not being used to Orien- 
tal duplicity and intrigue, simply cannot be- 
Neve that men could be so utterly false to all 
the laws of decent living, regard for the 
rights of minorities, and the great moral 
principles upon which this Government was 


should ever now use the term. I am sure I 
do not need to remind you that we are not 
now, and hever were.a ; we are a 
constitutional republic, and have nothing in 
common with that hated term, which has 
now become opprobrious to a most extreme 
degree 


THE WORLD’S MOST GULLIBLE NATION 


The American Nation is undoubtedly the 
smartest on the face of the earth in its 
scientific know-how, and in its capacity for 
getting great things done y, as witness 
the speed with which, from scratch, 


‘we armed ourselves, the rest of our allies, and 
even Communist Russia. At the demand of 
the President, 60,000,000 workmen sprang to 
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he did not see how it could work, but that 
it must work. If he could see it now, he 
would realize that it has worked all too well 
in the Russian design to enslave America for 
communism. 

Frequently the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages may be compressed into a few simple 
and homely sayings. Among these might be 
mentioned: “A streanr cannot rise higher 
than its source”; “Like begets like”; “Men do 
not gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from 
thistles”; and “You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” And with all our boasted 
modern wisdom, much of which is spurious, 
‘we still do well not to run counter to the 
truth expressed in these timely maxims. 

to its stated aims, the United 
Nations Charter was never an instrument 
dedicated to the cause of universal peace as 
its Charter proclaims. It has always been 
an instrument of force from its inception. 
And while its founders cloaked the appli- 
cation of power with the universal desire for 
peace, even a cursory reading of the Charter 
will demonstrate that a solid backbone of 
military power occupies almost one-third of 
the body of the Charter, with speculations 
as to its effective use on occasion by the 
dominant Big Five of the contracting powers. 

Power in itself is entirely an unmoral 
thing. It knows neither right nor wrong. 
The same force which might loose cata- 
clysmic destruction in the explosion of an 
atomic or hydrogen bomb, might. conceiv- 
ably run farm machinery, or help in the pro- 
duction of crops, or increase the number and 
complexity of labor-saving devices. In fact, 
this is the purpose of the atomic plant set 
up in my own State of Idaho. Power may 
be a good thing or a bad thing, depending 
upon the moral nature and aims of its users. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE ACHIEVED ONLY THROUGH 
SLOW EVOLUTION 


I believe firmly in the innate nobility of 
the soul of man. But it has seemed to be 
God's will that largely such a growth of the 
soul from the savage to the highest char- 
acters in a Christian community has fol- 
lowed a process of slow evolution, and while 


upon this fact; and also upon the 
additional fact that, even in more advanced 
peoples, selfishness still remains the domi- 
nant factor which determines their collec- 
tive actions and reactions. Freedom from 
the bonds of the flesh comes slowly and pain- 
fully rather than by some arbitrary con- 
vention such as.the United Nations; and a 
of its results so far will demonstrate 
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nations, leagues, balances of power, and 
what not. Such may have prevented some 
wars, but sooner or later, selfishness in + 
sons in authority, nationalistic or religious 
urges, or the desire for national aggrandize- 
ment has triumphed over the desire for 
peace. For there are many things worse 
than 
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minority may lose the war, there is always 
the chance the victor may be outsmarted 
at the peace table, as happened with the last 
war. 


CECIL RHODES OBSESSION OF PAX BRITANNICA 


Possibly the first of the modern urges to- 
ward universal peace originated in the fertile 
brain of Cecil Rhodes, who envisaged the 
role of Great Britain as the one power able 
to enforce world peace. Originally Great 
Britain was supposed to act alone in this 
capacity, but later he began to compre- 
hend the rising power of the United States 
Was necessary to be joined with Britain to 
accomplish his aim. And thus originated 
his idea of Rhodes scholarships, through 
which American young men, possessing the 
necessary elements of leadership, which was 
prime in his scheme, should be taken back 
to English universities and there indoc- 
trinated with his compelling idea of a Pax 
Britannica, with the aid and assistance of 
the United States. Hundreds of these young 
men have returned to America to foster the 
idea that the great English-speaking peoples 
should eventually rule the world. 

And in spite of the fact that the sun of 
the British Empire seemingly set at Dun- 
kerque, this idea is still far from dead. 
Rhodes scholars in the United States are 
plentifully present in every department of 
public life, and are still attempting to warp 
the policy of this country toward a strong 
union of the English-s: peoples, both 
in and out of the United Nations. Much 
of the near treasonable policies of our State 
Department are perhaps as much pro-British 
as pro-Communist. Many of them are pres- 
ent in Congress, and one may almost always 
determine beforehand what their votes shall 
be, particularly in foreign policy. 

One must never forget that the lifeblood 
of the British Isles is foreign ‘rade. They 
cannot exist without it. The greatest op. 
portunity for foreign trade at present exists 
between them and Communist China, and 
Socialist Britain finds it politically easy 
to forget her many obligations to us, even 
to the extent of shipping potential war ma- 
terials to our common enemy, even if United 
Nations rules did not prohibit such a re- 
striction, and those rules do just that. 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER DESIGNED AS INSTRU- 
MENT OF FORCE 


The Charter of the United Nations was 
written by Alger Hiss, the treasonable felon, 
assisted by Harry Dexter White, later cited 
before a Congressional Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee as a possible Communist, 
and who died shortly afterward from causes 
which were never cleared up; Molotov of Rus- 
sia; and Edward Stettinius, who was then 
Secretary of State. It was patterned to some 
extent upon the Constitution of the Soviet 
Republics, frequently paraphrasing the word- 
ing of that document. 

A perusal of articles 43 to 51, inclusive, will 
reveal the fact that it was designed as an 
instrument of force; and the finagling of 
Russia in obtaining the derance of 
votes over ours, proves that she intended to 
use it as an instrument of aggression against 
us. This fact was dimly realized by the other 
signers of the pact, to the extent that a Gen- 
eral Assembly had be formed, in addition to 
the original Executive Council of the big 
five, wherein Russia and her satellites could 
be outvoted, and where her veto would not 
be permitted. And in point of fact, most of 
the deliberations of the United Nations at 
present are carried on in this General Assem- 


UNITED NATIONS SELF-GRANTED POWERS FORMING 
ONE-WORLD GOVERNMENT i 


All of this was bad enough, and hopeless 


5 
 Siiteneis toon, consemenn tne eakep-ene 


United States were concerned, but worse was 
still to come. Entirely through self-consti- 
tuted authority, without a single particle of 
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DICTATES OF UNITED NATIONS SUPERSEDE STATE 
AND PEDERAL LAWS 

3. The of the dictates of the 

United Nations International Court over cur 


Communists or Leftists as does the general 
complexion of the United Nations. 
5. The International Child Labor and 
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these same subversives are employed in the 
structure of our high schools, colleges, and 


becoming serious. 

7. Religion even is not exempted, though 
communism is known to be atheistical 
opposed to all religion except the worship of 
totalitarian force. One of the high officers 


organizations. 

8. The Human Rights Convention of the 
United Nations takes away the vested right 
of every American citizen to acquire proper- 
ty by lawful means and to remain secure in 
its ownership under American law. The 


rights of citizens, States, and even the rights 


9. The Genocide Convention dictates that 
not only must nations abstain from the 
wholesale destruction of other peoples, as 
occurred in some of the countries of Eu- 
rope during the last war, and since the last 
war by Russia in the Baltic Provinces. and 

of 


have always been accorded to him under 
American law, such as the right of trial by 
a jury of his peers, and the right to be tried 
in the court nearest to him. Under this con- 
vention, if he happened to call Stalin a mur- 
derer, even though Stalin might secretly feel 
complimented, he might even be taken to 
Russia and tried under Russian law. Thus 
the Genocide Convention contravenes the 
entire framework of American jurisprudence. 


tries bent upon our destruction. 
11. They have diplomatic immunity from 
arrest, and full diplomatic release from im- 


process can attack them. 
12. Salaries of all employees are exempt 


hereby 
the military forces of the United Nations un- 
til further notice. . 
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MY FIRST SIGHT OF OLD GLORY 

I well remember the first time I ever saw 
Old Glory. Upon leaving England with my 
parents, when I was 10 years of age, we had 
sailed down the river Mersey from Liverpool, 
and were in the Irish Sea. There sailed 
into view a big ship with the Stars and 
Stripes at its masthead. Its colors were 
gloriously beautiful against the glow of the 
setting sun. I asked my parents: “What 
flag is that?” They said: “That is the flag of 
America, where we are going.” I said; “How 
beautiful it is.” Little did I think I should 
be here much later in life seeking to defend 
Old Glory against its own citizens. 

The imperial eagles of Rome, the lily 
banner of France, the composite Saint 
George’s cross of Britain, the rattlesnake 
banner of the Thirteen Colonies, all have a 
connotation which has fired the imagina- 
tion, and provoked the patriotic fervor of all 
who have looked upon these symbols as the 
outward manifestation of an inward and 
spiritual faith. 

Fellow countrymen, this should not be my 
jo. atall. I am an Englishman, but many of 
you present tonight were born in this coun- 
try. You, like Paul of Tarsus, in Biblical 
days, could stand before Lysias, the Roman 
captain, who had just told Paul that he had 
purchased Roman citizenship with a great 
price, and could answer with Paul: “But I 
am American born.” 


TO BE AN AMERICAN IS GREATER THAN TO BE A 
KING 

You were born to the purple; born into a 
glorious heritage where every man is a king 
by divine right. All the enginery of our 
free institutions were yours for the asking. 
You were privileged to enjoy by birth the 
priceless boon of hard won freedoms, se- 
cured for you through the blood and striv- 
ings of your liberty loving forefathers. The 
freedoms you enjoy so thoughtlessly were won 
for you on hundreds of battlefieids. 

The sighs of dying soldiers, the wounded 
on the pain-racked beds of countless hos- 
pitals, the fortitude and wisdom of a Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, the forensic abilities of 
a John Marshall and a Daniel Webster, and 
the mighty works of numerous other wise 
and patriotic giants t the privileges 
which have been yours to enjoy, and I might 
here add, to defend. 


This flag of ours, and I refer only to the 
Star-Spangled Banner, is something more 
than merely a piece of colored bunting. It 
stands for the bravery of the colonial sol- 
diers fighting the French and Indian wars; 
for the drums and fifes of the Revolutionary 
War; for the hungry and frozen soldiers at 
Valley Forge; for the peace at Yorktown; for 
the Articles of Confederation, the nursing 
ring for that most glorious of all state docu- 
ments, the Constitution of the United States. 

It is the glorious fight of the good ship 
Constitution; the sturdy defense of Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans; the matchless sea- 
manship and naval skill of Decatur at 
Tripoli; Jefferson, and the acquirement of a 


gallantry of the 
Jesuit “black winning the western 
Indians for Christ; Mormon ; the 


ing of the transcontinental railroads; the 
Civil War, with its almost healed wounds; 


erratic, and its orbit is ill-de- 
by treacherous and ignorant cap- 
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Attack on the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 
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Or TOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, oe 


Eat It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. F. JENSEN 
“Cedar Pali, Lowe, September 17, 1951 


If You Can’t Kill It, You Can’t 
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including National, “Every available means should be brought 


Why in God’s Name? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


_ Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


' please—3 
utes away from the world series, football 


Korea who loves his baseball, 
L'il Abner paid a high price for 


in a see-saw game of death 
hill. He questions not the loss 
shattering of the other. He is 
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question on his boyish lips is bigger 
personal tragedy. 
tenant X, United States Marine 


pfabes 


to clear an assembly 
’ . We did this without mis- 
en went back down the hill and 
the infantry boys up. 
“We watched the battalion as it labori- 
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to bear to bring this conflict to the speediest 
conclusion possible—including the atom 
bomb, the Chinese Nationalists, the Japs, 
and whatever else we could use that we are 
not now E 

“I know that there are many problems 


another letter arrived in Dallas. It was 
to an uncle: : 

“I have decided to write you concerning 
my misfortune. Then, will you go over and 
talk to mom? 

“Two days ago I stepped on a Russian shoe 
mine. It was 3:45 p. m. I had taken my 
platoon out to clear a mine trail. We had 
removed some 50 mines. I was off the trail, 
examining ground for a road. It is im- 
possible to find all the mines in the high 


“I stepped on a crude wooden box mine 
that contained one-fourth to one-half pound 
of Russian TNT. It immediately blew my 
left foot off just above the ankle. It broke 
my right leg. 

“One of my boys came up to get me. He 


jeep to a landing field and flown several 
miles by ‘copter. - , 
“I was given the proper treatment and 
sedatives and was operated on about 8 p. m. 
When I awoke I felt no pain and looked down 
to see a cast on my right leg. My left one 
was bandaged and cut off below the calf. 

I am now in a big Army hospital. It is 
fine, with all the comforts of a stateside 


colored boys. We receive excellent atten- 
tion and it is a real eye-opener to observe 
the close feeling between these wounded of 
various countries. 

I have no qualms about my disability. It 
could have been so much worse. Since I 
still have the majority of my leg below the 
knee it. will be quite simple to wear an ar- 
tificial foot. 

“Soon they will fly me back home. I will 


months sooner and I am no longer 
worse fates. Infantrymen here with me 
th shrapnel and bullet wounds, suffer a 
great deal more * * * Please don’t spend 
time worrying about me. Direct your 
for those who still face the hardships 


“And it looks as if I'll get to see some 
football games after all.” 

Almost forgotten the war in Korea! Men 
still die and are maimed—every day on every 
hill. 


Neckyoke Jones Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 


Mr. 
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marks, I would like to submit the fol- 
lowing “Neckyoke Jones Says” column 
from the Sheridan Press, Sheridan, Wyo., 
under date of October 6: 


“I seen by the paper,” I whortes to Grease- 
wood, “that Harry Truman is mad at the 
newspapers an’ magazeens, because, he sez 
they are tellin’ all of our seckrits to the 
enemy.” “Yep,” he refrigerates, “it’s down- 
right terribul. The newspapers has been 
tellin’ all of the folks about what's goin’ on 
with the New Deal, Fair Deal, bad deal an’ 
sundry—which is sure bad campaign am- 
mynition. It has allus been said that a boil 
kin be a pain in the neck—an’ withouten 
tryin’ to be funny it looks like iffen you spell 
it differunt—me bein’ an expert on spellin’— 
a Boyle kin also be a pain in the neck. Not 
to be prejidiced—probibly folks would jest 
as soon see this here Boyle an’ ol’ Gabrilson 
both go back to wherever they come from an’ 
try to make a livin’ by bein’ lawyers—the 
same as other lawyers. It ain't fair not to let 
some others set in an’ make a lil’ easy money. 
Of course, when you git right down to cases, 
what these fellers has been doin’ ain't very 
important as they kin git the bartender’s 
boost iffen the people wants to give it to 
‘em—but what is important is the publick 
don’t seem to give a whoop or'a holler how 
rotten things are. I'm still thinkin’ about 
that ol’ boy Esau, in the Good Book (with 
which I ain’t too familiar) who sold his 
birthright fer a bowl of dog soup.” Grease- 
wood gits Scripturel at times. Hopin’ you 
are the same, I am 
Yure fren, 
NECF YOKE JONES. 


Thought Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr, SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Jackson (Ill.) Daily 
Journal of October 10 1951: 

THovucuT CONTROL 

Preedom-loving Americans should support 
the protests of editors of leading newspapers, 
as well as of many Congressmen, against the 
growing tendency in Washington to with- 
hold the news or revise it to suit bureau- 
cratic ends. In a republic there must be 
accurate reporting of events so that the elec- 
torate will be informed. 

The more nearly «his ideal is approached, 
the better the Government. There is much 
to be disturbed about. The history of the 
Past decade has been doctored by the with- 
holding of relevant facts and official re- 
vision of vital information. The executive 
department has blocked attempts by Con- 
gress to obtain documents and facts from 
bureaus of the Government. 

Emboldened by these successes, the exec- 
utive department now is sponsoring the mis- 
chievous policy that no information shall 
be given out that is derogatory to any of the 
departments. 

Uniess challengers of this trend are sup- 
ported by the public, this can go on until 
America becomes the victim of complete 
thought control regarding governmental af- 
fairs. 
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Washington 


The first.Chicago Fair resulted in the 
introduction of hundreds of new prod- 
ucts to the United States. Within the 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. GEORCE H. BENDER 


We believe such an 


products o* both con 
United 
new methods of marketing and distribution. 


observation not so long ago: 
confines of the fair agricultural, con- 
ees A Clean Deal in 


play, would prove of 
Europe and to the 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 
foreign 


the Chicago 


dent to invite the States of the Union 
ou 


accidental falls 


May 22, 1961. 


To: Chief clerks, administrative officers, all Pe. in Chicago, TIl., 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 
SMITH of Mississippi. 
Chief, buildings management divi- 


agencies, 


How To Walk in Government Buildings 


Subject: Study of unsafe practices in corri- 


dors having waxed floors. — 
Our safety and fire prevention section has 
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The serious weakening of morality and the northwest side of Chicago can be readily 
standards 


' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monday, October 15, 1951 

ly I was privileged to address the radio 
audience of radio station WGN in Chi- 
cago on the subject. of how a Congress- 


constituents. 
on this 


his 

I felt my political philosophy 

subject be of interest to every 

Chicagoan and I would like to present my 
views to you. 

"In the Federalist papers, written with a 

meaning of the 


Eigee 


oi 
uh 


their opinions on important questions before 
Congress. 


4. By @ postcard survey, ask- 
ing 2,600 people their opinions on certain 
major issues. Every single receipt in the 
Eleventh District was covered 
in this survey, which included most civic 
and community leaders. 

By talking to precinct captains of my own 

ican , asking them how the peo- 
ple in their precincts felt about these major 


issues. 

6. By writing letters to certain individuals 
whom I feel have their fingers on the think- 
ing of the people, asking these individuals 
to tell me their neighbors’ thinking. 

There are several other minor methods of 
ascertaining the majority opinion, but I feel 
the six methods outlined above constitute 


also a part of my political philosophy 
Congressman should report to his con- 


Monday, August 13, 1951 
Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. 
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maroneck, N. Y., September 25, 1941, en- 
titled “Mr. Baseball”: 
Mr. BaSEBALL 

Ford Frick, of Bronxville, is naturally to be 
congratulated upon his selection as the new 
commissioner of baseball. The 7-year term 
at $65,000 a year, with the attendant respon- 
sibilities and authority, is an important job. 

At the same time, we feel that the two 
major leagues are themselves to be congratu- 
lated upon their perspicacity and upon the 
fact that so experienced a man as Mr. Frick 
Was available. We may, ourselves, be par- 
doned, we trust, for expressing a bit of pro- 
fessional pride in the knowledge that the 
new commissioner of baseball came up 

newspaper work. 

For a quarter century now Mr. Frick has 
made Westchester his home, a point which 
of itself indicates sound judgment and keen 
discernment of values. Formerly he lived at 
129 Dellwood Road in Yonkers and for the 
past decade at 16 Edgewood Lane in Bronx- 
ville. He is a former president of St. An- 
drew’s Golf Club, a member of the Bronxville 
Field Club, a member of the Bronxville Epis- 
copal Church, and a member of the American 
Yacht Club in Rye. Thus it will be seen he 
had injected himself and family into com- 
munity life along various lines. 

To this third commissioner of baseball, 
former English professor, former newspaper- 
man, former radio commentator, former Na- 
tional League president, we extend every good 
wish for a long tenure in office. It is pleasing 
that one of our neighbors rises to a post of 
tremendous. potential public service. And 
we are certain that as in the past he will 
make good. 


Dr. Homer C. Brown, Leader in Dentistry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure and privilege today to attend a 
Homer C. Brown, 
D.D. S., of Columbus, Ohio, in recogni- 
tion of his services to the dental profes- 
sion, given by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, as part of their convention, at 
Hotel Statler. Eleven past presidents 
attended the luncheon. 
The program was as follows: 
Presiding, Dr. Clyde E. Minges. Invo- 
cation, Dr. Carlos H. Schott. Dr. Brown, 
the Friend, Dr. Frank M. Casto, pre- 
sented by Dr. Earl Jones, Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Brown’s Contribution to the 
Army Corps, Gen. Oscar P. Snyder, Di- 
rector of Dental Activities, Army Med- 
ical Center. Dr. Brown, the Builder, Dr. 
J.. Ben. Robinson.. The Marks of a 
Professional Man, Dr. Arthur H. Merritt. 
Presentation of Token, Dr. Harold W. 
ADA. Response, Dr. 


brief summary of the life 
accomplishments of this leader in 


; er C. wn was born in Ma- 

son County, W. Va., September 4, 1868. 
to Ohio in 1870. Served 

short preceptorship in the office of Dr, 
Cc. E. Miles, Gallipolis, Ohio. He ma- 
trieulated as junior, Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery, Cincinnati, September 
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spiritual power, must be healed internally to 
h even mortal blows and at this late 


heroism, 
and an irrefutable proof to the great truth: 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the 


(b) When the combined forces of Hitler 
and Stalin trampled most of Europe and had 
smashed the small British army at that time 
in Belgium, threatening to invade England, 
the British called on his people, who 
were, left alone, to seek God and His alli- 
ance. They did.* Up to that moment the 
German blitzes had been amazingly success- 
ful, but after that Hitler began to make 
blunders of a blinded Old Testament con- 
queror. God intervened and the ruthless 
tyrant was doomed. 

If a moral and spiritual rebirth sweeps over 


‘the American Nation, its infirmities and defi- 


after their experience with Finland, will 
never court a disastrous plan of attacking 
an internally indomitable and mighty 

. The assured alliance of the Al- 


bal effectiveness, will have the willingness 

to lift the hungry world out of 

its mire of despair with her material, tech- 

nical, and spiritual resources, will win them 

for a better way of life and the banner of 

freedom before they line up with the armies 
of destruction. 


WHAT ARE THE CONCRETE STEPS TO SUCH 


. Only real, experimental, applied Chris- 
tianity and a living faith in God can change 
men, nations, and the march of doom. We 
are in a race time. Therefore, it 
seems to me, the imperative orders for every 


The Honest Do Not Hide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YoRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been said that people can lose their 
liberties, and not miss them for 100 years. 
Step by step that is precisely what is hap- 
— under the Truman administra- 

ion. 


The suppression of information, 
whether it relates to those on the welfare 
list or relates to the activities of the ad- 
ministration, is gradually increasing. It 
is so gradual that the people do not real- 
ize the extent to which the noose is tight- 
ening, but their homes will soon be vis- 
ited by administration appointees to fer- 
ret out all that should be secret within 
a family. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an editorial 
which appears in the November issue of 
Farm Journal: 


Tue Honest Do Not Hime 


An ever-present fear constantly terrorizes 
every person who lives under the Communist 
tyrannies behind the iron curtain. The 
same fear pervaded Hitler’s Germany and 
Mussolini's Italy. 

At any hour of night or day uniformed 
Officers may appear at any door. The mem- 
ber of the family who is summoned—father, 
brother, mother, or daughter—has to go in- 
stantly with the officers. Where? Usually 
no one ever learns. Why? That is secret, 
too. Whether any word will ever be heard, 
or whether the victim will ever return, no 
one can learn. 

That sort of thing is today common in all 


what is essential to military secu- 

rity, the least tinge of secrecy in government 
is dangerous to the people. 

If no other reasons argued against secret 

actions by public servants, it would be 


Kinley & Sons has challenged the procedure, 
and “unreasonably annoys, embarrasses and 
oppresses” the United States Government, 
according to the Federal attorney who is try- 

to prevent all the facts from coming to 
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But this order went far beyond military 
matters. If permitted to stand it will help 
to cloak mistakes, hide corruption, and to 
out information vital to fair judgment 

the people. Only recently the New York 
published an impressive list of se- 

acts, by the State, Treasury, and De- 


cealed facts to which the public was en- 
titled. 

The secret “diplomacy” of the State De- 
partment, from Yalta on, has misled Ameri- 
cans, and has built up toward the tragedy 
of — and the costly tensions of today’s 
world. 


Secrecy is indispensable to dictatorship 
and destructive to freedom. Let's not tol- 
erate it in the United States of America. 


Overriding of Veto of H. R. 3193 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, when Congress overrode Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of H. R. 3193, the 
bill that provided $120 a month for 
veterans who are so helpless or blind as 
to need the regular aid and attendance 
of another person, most of us knew that 
we were doing a kindly and humane act 
for these bedridden and_helpless veter- 
ans. 

I was cognizant of a number of in- 
stances where such an authorization 
would mean that the infirm veteran 
would be able to leave the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital and go home where 
his loved ones could give him the per- 
sonal care and attention that he craved. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspect of 
the law, when one considers that it costs 
the United States Government about 
$10 a day to maintain a patient in a 


» Veterans’ Administration hospital, it is 


readily seen that great savings will be 
made by paying the veteran the addi- 
tional sum so that he can provide his 
own attendant. 

One of the nicest letters I have re- 
ceived lately came to me this week from 
the wife of a blind veteran who has been 
for 7 years a patient at the Wood, 
Wis., Domiciliary Home of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. I hope that the 
Members of this House who voted to 
override President Truman’s veto will 
read this letter. I know they will feel as 
Idid when I read it. There is much more 
to be considered in these veterans’ bills 
than the mere cost of the proposals. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Mas. Rocers: My husband and I re- 
ceived your lovely letter of October 2, in 
which you told us of the passing of Public 
Law No. 149. 

Not only my husband and I thank you 
with all of our hearts but all of the men at 
Wood, Wis., are doing the same. I wish you 
could have seen the happy faces of the men 
at Wood when the news came. They feel in- 
dependent now, not afraid if they ever should 
leave the VA that they would be a burden 
to somcone. 
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Campaign. The Memorial Foundation Seal 
is a beautiful seal. ass eherane aaa 
Eagle story and affords all Bagies and le 
friends an oppostunity 
morial foundation 

As the needs of the foundation keep 
mounting, it is essential that the March 
1952 annual seal campaign be an outstand- 


and patron certificates afford 
all Eagles and friends of Eagles an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their belief in the 
Eagles memorial foundation and the foun- 
dation program by becoming Eagles’ me- 
morial foundation patrons. Every Eagles’ 
memorial foundation patron receives a beau- 
tiful patron bond and/or patron certificate 
bearing his name. For further details re- 
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' When the first phases of the Eagles’ me- 
morial foundation have been completed, the 
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States for workmen's compensation and we 


our memorial foundation fund, we fill the 
more immediate needs of a new generation. 
We are definitely in an era of building, the 
best kind of building—the building of great 
humanitarian work for the benefit of our 
Nation and with the definite objective of 
building human happiness. 
Keep up the good work. 
Good night, and thanks for listening. 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Frank Murray, 
Grand Aerie, Regional Vice Presi- 
dent, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 


President Truman’s Attempt To Muzzle 
the Press and Prevent Criticism of 
Public Officials One of Most Dangerous 
Steps Ever Taken by a President of the 
United States—Confederate Stars and 
Bars Not Worn for Provocation Pur- 
poses 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 9, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the criticism of me for wearing a neck- 
tie with the Stars and Bars of the Con- 
federate flag on it, I desire to assure you 
that it is not worn for purposes of provo- 
cation, but as a memorial to the Con- 
federacy, one of the greatest govern- 
ments the world has ever known. 

No administration that ever existed 
for the same length of time had more 
statesmanship and less corruption than 
did ‘the Confederacy. Her flag floated 
over more victorious battlefields, for the 
time it lasted, than has any other flag 
that. ever existed in all the history of 
mankind. 


I have never seen as many Confederate 
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the aisle .whose fathers, grandfathers, 
and collateral relatives fought on oppos- 
ing sides during the War Between the 
States. 

Whenever a question arises that con- 
cerns the very safety of the Nation, the 
relatives of those old veterans who faced 
each other on the battlefields of that 
war, are always the first to rally to her 
standard. 

President Truman’s attempt to muzzle 
the press and to prevent criticism of in- 
dividuals on the Federal payroll is one 
of the most dangerous steps ever taken 
by a President of the United States. 

This administration is making war on 
white Americans, and especially on the 
white people of the Southern States. 

One of the first real victories of com- 
munism in this country was the beastly 
treatment meted out to the white chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia when 
the administration wiped out segrega- 
tion and drove them from their play- 
grounds and swimming pools. That was 
an accomplishment the Communists 
had been planning for more than 30 
years. 

The attempts to wipe out segregation 
in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and other similar movements, 
are driving the white people over into 
Virginia by the tens of thousands. 
Something has happened to the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission to 
cause them to stack the various depart- 
ments and bureaus of this Government 
with racial minorities that are subject- 
ing the white women on the Federal pay- 
roll to indignities such as they never 
dreamed of a few years ago. 

You can hardly find a white gentile on 
the payroll in many of these bureaus; 
and the service has degenerated to an 
alarming degree. 

One of the most vicious communistic 
movements ever instituted by any ad- 
ministration was that wiping out segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces. It has done 
more to demoralize our Armed. Forces 
than anything else that has ever been 
accomplished. It is subjecting our. white 
boys, and especially the ones from the 
South, to the most beastly treatment 
ever imposed on white Americans any- 
where; and these attempts to wipe out 
segregation in the publi¢ schools in the 
Southern States is a communistic ma- 
neuver that is likely to drive our people 
in the South, and probably in other sec- 
tions, to private school systems. In that 
case the Negroes would have practically 
no schools at all. 

But this gang of Reds that have 
swarmed into this country, and got into 


bankrupt her, and subject her 

domination of alien racial minorities, 
under whom no civilized white people 

have ever been able to live in peace. 
Stirring friction between the whites 
Megroes in the South, as is now be- 
done this administration, is not 
doing the white people infinite 
, but it will result in more harm to 
peace, safety, security, and welfare 
the American Negroes than anything 
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in the recent Gallup poll which 
revealed that 54.89 percent of Republi- 
cans with opinions on the subject said 
they would like to see MacArthur run for 
President on their ticket in 1952. The 
significant thing about all this is that 
support for the general has not been 


the tie-up of government and crime and 
the sale of political favors that are being 
revealed day by day. The whole dirty 
mess is becoming a stench in their nos- 
trils. They long for leadership that will 
clean it up. To my mind no better words 
can be found to express the growing feel- 


. He said in part: 

I know that he [MacArthur] would come 
to the White House with no thought or pur- 
pose except to serve America at home and 
abroad in the climax of a de career. I 
he has never shirked a job in his 
life or with it. He is granite in 
the face of duty. I know that his training— 
produced an integrity of char- 


A Man With a Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr, JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I read a 
most instructive and insniring message 
yesterday. It was an address delivered 
by Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
Saturday night, October 13. 

Colonel McCormick’s address dealt en- 
tirely with the prevailing dangers rela- 
tive to governmental encroachment upon 
the freedom to write and the freedom of 
the press. Colonel McCormick presented 
what I consider unimpeachable facts 
tending to show the tyrannical and con- 
sistent movement that is afoot with the 
obvious intention of encroaching upon 
one of the facets of the Bill of Rights. 
This must never come to pass here in the 
United States. Members of Congress 
cannot turn their backs on any overt act 
intended to rob the people of the bene- 
fits of the free press. Colonel McCormick 
has been a tower of strength in fighting 
the subversive forces who apparently 
are trying to bring this about, but the 
task of preserving freedom of the press 
is not that of one or more incividuals. 
The primary responsibilities to prevent 
this rest with the Congress of the United 
States. In his radio address, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick stressed the assaults by Govern- 
ment upon a free press and cited some 
glaring examples and instances of how 
the enemies of this freedom propose to 
accomplish their objective. 

In his address, he also gave us a splen- 
did analysis of the story that lies behind 
the history of suppressing freedom of the 
press in England. Very succinctly the 
message points out that the only enemy 
of a free press is government. 

Undoubtedly many thousands heard 
the address over the air, but I believe 
it is well worth while to preserve this 


Daily 

October 14, 1951. The address follows: 

PreepoM crf THE PREss 

(By Col. Robert R. McCormick) 

Within the last few weeks, freedom of the 
press of the United States has suffered one 
of the most vicious attacks in the history of 
the Republic. This attack is-part of the 
pattern of Government assaults 
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of the New Deal and rob the Socialists and 
Communists of their right to rule us, the 
attacks upon freedom of the press are be- 
coming unusually vicious. 

It is vitally necessary, therefore, to alert 
every citizen to the real meaning of freedom 
of the press and to examine, once again, its 
history. Since I have written most of that 
history, and even have made a part of the 
history of the freedom of the press which 
Occurred in my lifetime, I feel qualified for 
the task. 

All of you who read newspapers or listen 
to the radio know what has occurred in re- 
cent weeks. President Truman has called 
upon Congress to pass a law which will move 
the New Deal’s latest plan to control both 
newspapers and radio nearer to completion. 
This law would give the President vast dicta- 
torial powers over the press by granting him 
control of revenue from all newspaper and 
radio advertising. It also would strangle 
business and industry. The President could 
dictate how much money any business could 
spend for advertising in offering its goods or 
services to the public. 

At the same time, the President issued an 
order to all the civilian bureaus and agencies 
of Government to censor their news at the 
source, on grounds that it would protect 
military security. The Defense Department 
and the State Department already classify 
much of the business they do as a military 
secret and refuse to disclose it to Congress 
or to the newspapers. 

This order would give the same right to 
the Department of Agriculture, the Treasury, 
the RFC, and every other alphabetical agency 
in the land. The first result of the Presi- 
dent’s order was that the Office of Price 
Stabilization warned its employees not to dis- 
close any news to the public which might 
cause embarrassment to that bureaucracy. 

The storm of protest which arose in Con- 
gress over this edict caused the President to 
rebuke the OPS and rescind its action. But 
his general order classifying news of the 
operation of all Government bureaus under 
the cloak of military security—keeping that 
news from the public—remains in effect. 

Congress and groups of newspaper editors 
and newsmen all over the Nation have con- 
demned this act of censorship. Alert Ameri. 
cans everywhere have asked: What secrets 
can these civilian agencies of Government 
know which the public should not have? 

The answer is obvious. Only the secrets 
of graft, corruption, and treason which are 
being exposed with increasing momentum in 
every day's headlines. If Russia is our en- 
emy, let us take what security we can in 
the fact that our most important military 
secrets already have been betrayed to the 
Soviet by the Communist spies and traitors 
on the Federal payroll in our Government. 

Alger Hiss was one of them and he is 
now in prison. He was the architect of the 
Roosevelt-Iruman foreign policy, the trusted 
manager of the State Department, upon 
whom Dean Acheson will not turn his back. 
He was the brains behind all that Roose- 
velt did at Yalta. He was the creator of the 
United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Prancisco, 

Several other traitors in our Federal Gov- 
ernment are in prison, two of them in the 
death house at Sing Sing. Their crime was 
that they stole and delivered to Stalin the 
secrets of the atom bomb—our greatest 
weapon—even before it had been dropped on 
Hiroshima in 1945. These people were ex- 
posed by the Congress—not by the Presi- 
dent and the administration. In every sin- 
gle case of treason, the administration sought 
to cover up and to whitewash investigation 
until the weight of facts in the hands of 
newspapers and the people made that course 
impossible. 
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Men” which appeared in the Lewiston 
(Maine) Journal shortly after an address 
by Jim Farley at Ithaca College: 

’ REACHING Hearts AND MINDS oF MEN 

(By Daniel S. Dexter) 

Zames A. Farley—he doesn't mind being 
called “Jim”—is a master of the art of poll- 
ties. It’s an art and close to being a science. 
Many miss that. 

To be successful in politics—and the word 
is used here in its best meaning—one must 
have a good memory for faces and names, 

The former Postmaster General Farley has 
this faculty. 

While he needs no memory aids, he takes 
the precaution to make a note now and then 
to stiffen his memory and refresh his recol- 
lection. 

The Plumed Knight, of James G. Blaine 
whose heirs gave his house for Maine Gov- 
ernor’s residence, saw a face or heard a name 
once—and he never forgot. 

Maine’s Senator OwEN Brewster has a top- 


t memory. 
a , who broke with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the third-term issue has a little talk 
on Reaching the Hearts and Minds of Men. 
‘He’s had many years’ experience with 
hearts and minds, which was his 
major 


To be successful in politics, he says, a man 
must gain the confidence of enough voters to 
them to vote as he suggests. 
It’s the same with the businessman. 


pacity to say the pleasant but insincere 
It is much more than mere tact. It is 


life, all over this country and all over the 
world. I do not always trust to memory 
alone—that is too risky. I have, 
my life, made it a habit, not only in politics 
but in business and socially, to help that 
memory by keeping a brief memorandum of 
anything which seems important, and at 
the same time incomplete and unfinished. 
I keep that memo until the matter is 
closed: “*- « ¢ 

“I would like to add something at this 
point. It is not a manifestation of good 
manners for a person to go up to another 
and challenge him by saying. ‘Do you .e- 
member me?’ That puts you at a great dis- 
advantage if yor happen to have forgotten. 
I have found that the best way to meet that 
situation, when the challenge comes and 
when I am unable to remember, is to an- 
swer frankly that I do not. Such an answer 
is not always pleasant for me but it is a 
good reminder to the other person that he 
should be tolerant and not expect too much 
of other people’s memories. Of course, in my 
experience that has not happened too often 
and I am glad that it hasn't; but when I meet 
it, I meet it frankly.” 


The Proposed Aluminum Industry for 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a copy of a let- 


te~ addressed to the Honorable Jess Lar- 
son, Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration; two telegrams sent 
to me by Robert E. Harris and Robert C. 
Weller; and a newspaper story carried in 
the Great Falls Tribune of October 12, 
1951. 

Iam turning this material over to the 
Hardy subcommittee investigating 
charges made against the Harvey Co. It. 
is my sincere hope that this committee 
will make its findings. known shortly so 
that this matter can be settled and the 
aluminum project allowed to go forward 
in the Plathead Valley of Montana. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Hon. Muxe MansFiIELp: The following is a 
copy of a day letter dispatched to Mr. Jess 
Larson today: 

Octozer 11, 1951. 
Mr. Jess LARSON, | 
Administrator, Defense Metals 
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tion im connection with the power shortage 
in the Northwest and the accompanying 
smear campaign of Drew Fearson and cer- 
tain Congressmen and Senators, was ured in 
this area completely to divert the power 
from Hungry Horse Dam out of Montana. 
The congressional group involved in putting 
out the propaganda individually admit re- 
ceiving their information from an Idaho 
paper, which to our knowledge, in almost 
all instances, has been a spokesman for the 
Idaho Power Co. over a long period of years. 
The Idaho Power Co. is in turn a sister 
company of the Washington Water Power 
Co. The diversion of this power into the 
State of Washington and out of Montana 
would be a welcome diversion to all of these 
parties. It would be a power grab. It would 
mean that the fruits of our labors would be 
diverted to another State for use by indus- 
try there. It would be the denial of indwus- 
trial development in Montana. 

We feel there has been far too much ob- 
struction and delay, much of it inspired, 
with respect to the establishment of the 
aluminum industry in Montana. By using 
power from Hungry Horse Dam in Montana, 
we are not taking anything away from any- 
body. This has been answered by the Bon- 
neville Power Administration before at least 
two congressional committees in past 2 
weeks. 

Certainly the downstream benefits which 
are added by Hungry Horse Dam to existing 
plants in the Northwest is contribution 
enough for Montana water to make. We urge 
that you immediately instruct those respon- 
sible to bring about the entrance of an in- 
dependent producer in the aluminum busi- 
ness at the earliest possible moment. There 
will be plenty of power available in Montana 
next year for an additional aluminum quota 
to be allocated the Smith Co. or any other 
company if they are able to perform and 
meet Federal requirements, but it seems 
ridiculous now to hold up the Harvey matter 
pending negotiations with any other com- 
pany. Inasmuch as the Harvey Co.’s war 
production record has withstood the light 
of investigation and several agencies have 
stated there is.no reason to hold up the loan, 
we can only interpret any further delay in 
the approval of the Harvey loan as an aid to 
the interests which are now attempting to 
stifle progress in western Montana. 

We ask your cooperation in bringing the 
matter to a final and speedy conclusion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FLATHEAD VaLLEY CrTizens CoMMITTEE, 
By Donan C. IRELOoR. 
KALIsPeLL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By James E. Mugpny, President. 


KALisPE.t, Mont., October 13, 1951. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives: 

Carpenters union and other organized 
building crafts now building Hungry Horse 
Dam are greatly alarmed over the apparent 
effort to divert this power out of Montana. 
Request that Smith Engineering Co. pro- 
posal for aluminum allocation not be allowed 
to interfere or delay the Harvey Machine Co. 
loan or construction plant for this area. 
Please make our wishes known to the appro- 
priate Government agencies. 

Rosert E. Hagris, 
Business Representative, Northwest- 
ern Montana District Council 
Carpenters Union. 


KALISPELL, Mont., October 13, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Plathead Valley loggers and lumber and 
sawmill workers local unions disgusted over 
apparent efforts of some Government agen~ 
cies to find ways and means to take Hungry 
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encouraged his Repub- 
bly “Mr. Republican” 
overwhelm- 
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Truman certainly has had his 
with Co but there is nothing new 
about that. Roosevelt had so much trouble 
that he tried to purge some of his opponents 
in his own party. Also, using all his per- 
suasiveness and powers of pressure, 
velt, 3 months before Pearl Harbor, was able 


munition for an appeal to the people, though 
he may not be able to hit quite as hard at 
the present democratically controlled Con- 
gress as he did in 1948 at the Republican do- 
nothing Eightieth Congress. 

4. The farmers are furious. 

Certainly they, or some of their leaders, 
have made some angry sounds about beef 
roll-backs and commodity price controls. 
This undoubtedly could be serious to Tru- 
man, who showed great and unexpected farm 
strength in 1948. It is worth remembering, 
however, that the beef roll-back fight is 
practically a playback of the fight in 1946, 
when the same combination of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the Cornbelt Livestock 
Feeders Association insisted that price con- 
trols of beef would cut beef production. 
They made it a campaign issue in 1946. “La- 
dies, if you want more beef, vote Republi- 
can.” Many of them did. Two years later, 
however, even Iowa, where the Republican 

t of the Farm Bureau Federation 
lives, voted for Truman. Farmers who do 
not want their prices controlled at the top 
are still concerned about the system of sup- 
ports from the bottom which the Democrats 
gave them. 

5. Labor ts unhappy and might go Repub- 
lican or just sit at home and on its hands. 


son and his big-business boys. Truman 
backed up Wilson. Incidents like that could 


promised to spend his whole union treasury 
to beat Truman, who, he said, had signed his 
own political death warrant at a CIO meet- 
ing in New York. Truman was described as 
the No. 1 strikebreaker of the American 
bankers and railroads. John L. Lewis op- 
him with bitter Lewis rhetoric in the 
1948 campaign. ' 
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bigger percenters in the influence racket. 
That is being done. The remarkable thing, 
in a Government spending billions uncer 
the scrutiny of eager political investigators, 
is that no major scandal has been uncovered 
" fessergetinn oan 

is a dead issue. Though 
small and busy slanderers are still trying to 
smear Truman with it, the biggest and most 
powerful Republican paper in his home State, 
the Kansas City Star, has given him a clean 
bill of health on his connections with Tom 
Pendergast. Also, in 1948, the people of Mis- 
souri, who ought to know most about their 
own political machines, gave Truman a big- 
ger majority than they gave Rooseveit in 
1940 or 1944. 

7. “The South just got started in 
revolt in 1948. In 1952, it will really pull 
out of any Truman party.” 

Actually, there seems less and less chance 
of a recurrence in 1952 of the Dixiecrat re- 
volt. This does not mean that Truman has 
won the affection of the South. More south- 
erners next year may vote the Republican 
ticket, though not enough of them to threat- 
en any State. But the Dixiecrats are done. 
This judgment is based upon the increasing 
probability that the contest in 1952 will shift 
in emphasis from the civil rights of some 
Americans to the national security of us all. 
And in foreign policy the South since the 
time of Woodrow Wilson has been devoted 
to the kind of program Truman defends now. 

Furthermore, the Dixiecrat revolt in 1948 
accomplished nothing for the South except 
to reduce its voting strength in the 1952 
Democratic convention. Because 4 Southern 
States failed to vote the Democratic ticket 
in 1948, the 11 Southeastern States, under 
the regular apportionment rules, will lose 16 
votes in the 1952 convention. The southern 
revolt created no southern heroes and did 
not pay off for Strom Thurmond, who ran 
for President for the Dixiecrats. He was 
beaten 2 years later in his own South 
Carolina when he ran for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator. 

A recent southern revolt meeting staged 
by Governor Talmadge, of Georgia, with Sen- 
ator Harry Byrrop, of Virginia, as the speaker, 
lit no bonfires in Dixie. When Bran lam- 
basted the administration it was apparent 
that his speech was the same as he had been 
making since Roosevelt's second term. Also, 
in each Presidential year since 1940 Brrp 
himself has put up a small lightning rod as 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, and it has attracted very little 
southern lightning. His alliance with Tal- 
madge will not add respectability to his re- 
action. The South does not like civil rights, 
but it ts not ready for a combination of 
economic reaction and Bilboism to which 
Talmadge is the natural heir. 

Undoubtedly the situation is complicated 
by the bad blood between Harry Truman and 
Gov. James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of 
State, since they separated in 1947. Byrnes 
has great prestige in South Carolina and in 
the South as a whole. However, he has de- 
clined to aline himself with the Dixiecrats. 
It is very doubtful that at the age of 73 he 
would consider running for President on any 
third-party ticket. Yet if he does not run 
almost anyone else would seem definitely 
second class and unable to hope for a sig- 
nificant following. Suggestions that Byrnes 
might be nominated as Vice President by the 
Republicans to cement a new southern- 
Republican coalition have been heard less 
frequently since Republican optimism 
bounced again as a result of the 1950 con- 
gressional elections. 

Byrnes has sometimes been sharply critical 
of some aspects of the administration’s 
foreign policy since he ceased to direct it, 
but in other important particulars he has 
given it clear and strong support. Even most 
conservative southern Senators have been 


supporting the administration’s foreign 
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policy and often doing so with vigor and 
effectiveness. 

Undoubtedly a Supreme Court decision 
ending in the public schools in 
the South might swiftly alter the attitude of 
the South on everything. The present 
chances, however, are that with a grimace 
the South which does not love Truman will 
put all its votes in the Democratic column 
next year. 

8. “The left wingers who always voted for 
Roosevelt are dispersed or dissatisfied.” 

Certainly there is nothing new about that. 
Dewey beat Truman by only 60,959 votes in 
Dewey's own State because to Wallace went 
509,559 votes which were largely drawn from 
the Democrats. Similar things occurred in 
Mich:gan and Maryland. Next year the Com- 
munists, who used Wallace to lead off the 
innocents, will prefer anybody to Stalin’s 
chief antagonist, Harry Truman, but many 
thousands whom they duped may be 
to come home to the more liberal Democratic 
side of the contest. 

9. “Truman just isn’t a big enough guy 
to be President again, particularly at a time 
like this.” 

The effort still persists, of course, to make 
Truman seems still Just the piano player and 
the busted haberdasher. That effort will 
continue. One thing already clear, however, 
is that he is not going to run against Super- 
man but against a Republican politician 
nominated by Republican politicians. 

The truth is that Truman has always 
seemed an unlikely candidate. He never in 
his life entered a contest for a major office 
in which he seemed to have the proverbial 
Chinaman’s chance. Although he has nearly 
always looked like the man who could not 
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suggested. 
Apparently the proposal irritated the Presi- 


dent. Truman has not missed the fact that 


public questions nobody knows. 
Eisenhower's position is complicated too: 
Not a Democrat so far as anybody knows, he 
is the personal symbol of Truman’s Euro- 
pean arms program which has been criticized 
and limited by the Republicans. Also, he is 
still a soldier at a time when the Truman 
administration has sternly met MacArthur 


that at the whistle stops. 

I doubt that either party will nominate 
Eisenhower. The last time the Republicans 
turned to an outsider and an amateur they 
got Wendell Willkie, and the Old Guard did 
not like that or him. If the Republicans be- 
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win, Truman’s career has been that of a 
man who could not miss. Whether he will 
have tough going in 1952 depends, of course, 
not only on how he runs, but against whom 
he runs. 

Truman's favorite opponent would be 
Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio. He would 
enjoy a campaign against Taft personally 
and would be delighted politically if the 
Republicans in Chicago in 1952 would nom- 
inate the Senator they have turned down 
twice before. Nobody could better serve to 
dramatize the differences which the Demo- 
crats want dramatized in the 1952 elections. 
No accident gave Senator Tarr the sobriquet, 
“Mr. Republican.” To his admirers he em- 
bodies all the virtues of their conservative 
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deep and ancient prejudices against military 
direction of American affairs. 


opponents to Truman. Governor Dewey may 
seem to be in exactly the same. position 
in 1904. 
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and has kept himself relatively free 
sectional contentions within the party. 


or any other Democrat. 

Second. in Truman preference probably 
would be Gen. MacArthur, whose 
fluorescent fading away after his dismissal 
as American military chief in the Far East 
undoubtedly did more than any other thing 
to make it certain that Truman would be a 
candidate again. Republicans, however, have 
been shying away from MacArthur since 
their initial enthusiasm for on his 
umphant return. He not 
a colorful candidate, but 
make the issue of foreign 
the administration wishes it 

The big mystery candidate, 
the other soldier. So far the polls, if 
the politicians, have indicated that 
people this year have been for General 

_ hower for President than for anybody 
including Truman. Presidents are 
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Statement of the Red Bay Industrial 
Committee on the Locational Advan- 
tages of Red Bay, Ala., for Plants to 
Manufacture Office Furniture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 8, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has recently come into my hands an at- 
tractive statement of the locational ad- 
vantages of Red Bay, Ala., in Franklin 
County, for plants to manufacture office 
furniture. 


This statement was prepared by the 


Sta’ 

Board in July 1949. It emphasizes the 
large supply of native labor, available 
raw materials, including 39 species of 
timber, cheap power and fuel, transpor- 
tation by rail, truck, and bus, the good 
climate, community attitude, govern- 
ment, schools and churches of Red Bay, 
and the surrounding area. 

Red Bay is situated in the midst of an 
excellent farming area. Its manufac- 
turing assets are small, but substantial, 
consisting primarily of lumber, garment 
and feed manufactures. Its*people are 
enterprising and industrious, and they 
are to be commended on their foresight 
in urging the advantages which the town 
possesses upon prospective industries 
seeking a good location for expansion 


purposes. 

A new spirit pervades the entire 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama. A great effort is being put forth 

opportunities 


to improve 
available to all the people. 

In this effort the Seventh District is 
doing what for it is pioneer work. The 
results of this work will be in proportion 
to the effort put forth by all groups. 

It has been my privilege, as a Member 


and resources of the Seventh Congres- 

sional District, including the people of 
I include the statement of the Red Bay 

Industrial Committee, and the Alabama 

State Planning Board in the Recorp. 

To the Manufacturer of Office Furniture: 
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County. Red Bay is 50 miles southwest of 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River and 
the Tri-City region (Tuscumbia, Shcffield, 
and Florence, Ala.). It is 78 miles west of 
Deeatur, Ala.; 14) miles northwest of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; and 142 miles southeast of 
Memphis, Tenn. The city is 50 miles north- 
west of Tupelo, Miss., and 50 miles south- 
east of Corinth, Miss. 

The surrounding land is best suited to 
timber growing and range pasture with some 
excellent land planted in row crops. The 
land is generally rolling to hilly. 


POPULATION 


The 1940 census showed a population of 
1,560 persons for Red Bay. A present esti- 
mate places the population at 2,200 persons. 
Pranklin County had a population of 27,552 
persons in 1940 of which some 5 percent were 
nonwhite, 

LABOR FORCE 


Active labor supply: Piles in the Alabama 
State Employment Office in Russellville, the 
county seat, show 87 active applications from 
the Red Bay area. Of these, 10 are classified 
as skilled, 35 as semiskilled, 27 as unskilled, 
11 as clerical, and 4 as professional. This 
does not show the complete situation as this 
office is located 26 miles from Red Bay and 
many people seeking work do not go to 
Russellville to register. 

Potential labor supply: There is at present 
@ definite surplus of workers in the Red Bay 
area. The present estimate made the Ist of 
July 1949 shows that within a 15-mile radius 
from Red Bay there are some 300 females, 
semiskilled and unskilled, available for work, 
and 450 males, semiskilled and unskilled, de- 
siring labor. Most of the women are inter- 
ested in local employment and are for the 
most part housewives, with a few textile and 
clerical workers. The available male labor 
supply is composed mostly of farm and saw- 
mill workers, with a few industrial workers. 
At present a noticeable number of industrial 
workers commute to the tricity area and a 
majority of these would be interested in local 
industrial employment. 

State labor supply: In the State of Ala- 
bama it is estimated that at present there 
is a fluid group of unemployed workers num- 
bering between 65,000 and 75,000 persons. 
These are 80 percent unskilled and 20 per- 
cent skilled and any reasonable labor demand 
could be supplied at any locality within the 
State. 


MATERIALS 


Alabama is the third largest lumber- 

State among the 48. Franklin 

County, Ala., and the two adjoining counties 

in Mississippi are large lumber producers. 

Figures on standing timber and lumber pro- 
duction are as follows: 


1946 Estimate, Franklin County, Alz., 
standing timber 


Sawlog net volume: Board feet 


1947 Lumber production, Franklin County, 
Ala, 


Board feet 
4,926, COO 
4,834, 000 


The species of timber growing in the 
county are basswood, beech, birch, red cedar, 
chestnut, cottonwood, cucumber tree, dog- 
wood, American elm, slippery elm, winged 
elm, black gum, sweet gum, tupelo gum, 
mockernut hickory, pignut hickory, holly, 


Softwood... ..............---< 
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hop hornbeam, red maple, sugar maple, mul- 


Lights and power are furnished by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to the city of 
Red Bay which has its own distribution sys- 
tem. The rate for large blocks 
of power is as follows: 

Demand charge: 

First 1,000 kilowatts of demand per month 


month at $1 per kilowatt, 


rgy charge: 

A. Applicable to annual customers (de- 
fined as all customers under this schedule 
other than seasonal customers) : 

First 15,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per 
month at 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Next 25,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per 
month at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


States: From 1940 to 1947, incomes of in- 
dividuals rose by 184 t for the 11 
Southeastern States,* the gain for 
the country as a whole was 150 percent. 
The gain for Alabama was 211 percent. Im- 
provements in land use and intensive indus- 
trial development give some evidence that 
the favorable trend in the South is likely 
to continue. 

The number of consumers in the South 
has also been increasing at a faster rate 
than that for the United States, even after 
allowing for migration. The rise in in- 
comes has modified the market estimates 
based on the number of potential consum- 
ers for most products. The first map fol- 
lowing shows the population within radii 
up to 1,000 miles of Red Bay. The second 
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power above and was one of the main causes 
of the income gain. Therefore, the market 
for office furniture is keeping pace with the 
general increase in market potential in the 
South, 

WATER SUPPLY 

There is a municipally owned water plant 
which supplies Red Bay. The water is fil- 
tered and chlorine treated as it comes from 
springs and shallow wells. The daily capac- 
ity of the plant is 220,000 gallons, and the 
average daily usage is 160,000 gallons. A re- 
cent analysis of this water by the Alabama 
Department of Public Health shows total 
alkalinity, 16 parts per million; total hard- 
ness, 15 parts per million; pH (acid factor), 
6.6. 

The cost of water is as follows: First 3,000 
gallons, $2; next 7,000 gallons, 50 cents per 
1,000; next 15,000 gallons, 40 cents per 1,000; 
next 25,000 gallons, 30 cents per 1,000; next 
25,000 gallons, 25 cents per 1,000; next 125,000 
gallons, 18 cents per 1,000; all over 200,000 
gallons, 12 cents. 


7% 


Next 60,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per 
month at 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Next 400,000 kilowatt-hours consumed. per 
month at 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Excess over 500,000 Kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed per month at 2.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 
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B. Applicable to seasonal customers (de- 
fined as customers such as cotton gins, cot- 2. Cocperetion pat: Domestic corporations Capital employed $5 minimum; $100 maxim 
ton ol] mills, and others, who, owing to the 3, Corporation fran- | $2 per $1,000, 
seasonal character of their requirements, chise (annual). 
take power for no more than 8 months in a . -| 3 percent, 
the year) : annual), 
First 10,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per ee edness, paid or accrued, 
month at 10 mills per kilowatt-hour. etc., are deductible from gross 
Next 25,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per i income). 
month at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. A. Pospeser Sense torr: 69 pereant of v een 
Next 65,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per 
month at 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Next 400,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per 
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month at 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Excess over 500,000 kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed per month at 2.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Charge for energy in excess of 360 times 
the demand shall be subject, to a reduction 
of 0.5 mill per kilowatt-hour from the other- 
wise applicable rate. 

For the purpose of illustrating the cost 
in mills per kilowatt-hour of electrical 
energy for industry under operating condi- 
tions the following actual case is offered: 

* Garment factory: 20,040 kilowatt-hours 

used over $8-month period. Total cost, 

$129.88. 6.4 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
TRANSPORTATION 


t 

| Railroads: A main line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad from Chicago, Ill., to Birming- 
ham, Ala., serves Red Bay. There are 14 
scheduled trains with three mail deliveries 
daily over this line. 


highways to Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., 


and Birmingham and Mon 


State 

Franklin County 
City of Red Bay. 
School district 


Total (per dollar or $2.60 per $100) 


Strong consideration will be given to 
exempting county and city taxes for a period 
of 5 or 10 years. The city has no special 
taxes on gasoline, cigarettes, tobacco, etc., 
other than a 1-cent tax on cigarettes. 


FPNMEE aR er ee 
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4 Interpolated from normals of stations fn area. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN AREA 
Industrial activity in Red Bay is small but 
thriving. The lumber industry is the larg- 
est industry operating in the area at present. 


2 Source: Survey of Current Business, Au- 


It is reasonable to believe the lumber indus- 
try will continue on a substantial basis in 
this area because the stands of timber are 


yield 
garment factory specializing in children’s 
Oe a tek eke oat ele eae 
ning into a stable industry employing some 
80 people. 

There are several local consumption indus- 
tries in Red Bay, such as a feed mill pro- 
ducing prepared animal feed and some corn 
meal products. This mill employs about 20 
people. 


: Red Bay is the itinerant point for 
unit that 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. Speaker, I worked in the interest 
of and supported legislation that made 
provision for more Federal judges to be 
appointed to the United States district 
court in the northern [illinois district. 
I charge that it is a crying shame and a 
disgrace that Illinois is being deprived of 
the benefit of more judges, due in no 
small measure to that of politics and po- 
litical jockeying. 

The editorial quotes from a report of 
the Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts, and his 
description of the crowded condition of 
the court calendar in the northern Illi- 
nois district should supply all of the ar- 
gument that is required to support the 
reasons fer a clogged and crowded court 
calendar which has resulted from the 
dereliction of those in authority and 
charged with filling the judicial positions 
created in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, how long must the people 
of Illinois tolerate a condition that is de- 
priving them of even-handed justice? 
We are denying justice to these people 
due to a long and shameful course or pro- 
crastination superinduced by the juxta- 
position of politics. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in an editorial entitled “Illinois Needs 
Judges,” which follows: 


ILLINOIS NEEDS JUDGES 


President Truman’s comment that he 
assumes that some day he will make new ap- 
pointments to the two vacant judgeships in 
Tilinois is far from being reassuring. Illinois 
needs additional judges now. Of course the 
President is irritated by the Senate's rejec- 
tion of his two previous nominees because 
the method of their selection was obnoxious 
to Senator Dovuctas. But he has only him- 
self to blame. If his previous nominations 
were not made entirely for political reasons, 
they were casually made, and when Senator 
Dove.as protested against such methods of 
selection the President refused to correct his 
error. In the circumstances the Senate was 
justified in wiping the slate clean and, in 
effect, asking the President to start over 
again. 


The action of the Senate has not, however, 
made it any less urgent to fill these judge- 
ships. In his recent annual as Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, Henry P. Chandler, has this to 
say in respect of the northern Illinois dis- 
trict where these vacancies exist: 

“A constant increase in the pending civil 
caseload in this district has continued, due 
largely to the fact that there have been three 
vacancies for the last year, only one of which 
has now been filled. Civil cases filed were 
1,995, the number terminated 1,774, and the 
pending cases on June 30, 1951, were 2,221. 
For cases tried and terminated in 1951, the 
median interval from filing to disposition was 
16.7 months and from issue to trial was 10.8 
months. With the addition of two more 


judges to fill the judgeships created by Con-” 


gress last year, the situation should begin to 
improve immediately.” 

Tilinois is not the only State in which the 
law's delays often mean the denial of justice. 
Some other States are in even more critical 
need of additional Federal 


and give Illinois the kind of judges that it 
obviously wants? If so, he will have to con- 


sult with Senator DovGLas and the leaders of i 


the Illinois bar. Sa 
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Pulaski Day Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


-OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
in connection with the Pulaski Day pro- 
gram of the Polish United Societies of 
Chelsea, Mass., on Sunday, October 14, 
1951, at Pulaski Monument, Chelsea 
Square, Mass.: 

When Count Casimir Pulaski came to the 
New World, he stepped ashore at Marblehead 
in Massachusetts. On his way to Boston, 
he must have passed close to this place where 
we stand, near the monument that has since 
been set up in this square to perpetuate jis 
memory. 

The deeds that made him famous occurred 
almost 200 years ago. They belong to the past 
but the courageous spirit of the man and 
his devotion to liberty are desperately 
needed today. 

We gather before his monument to pay 
tribute and to take heart. 

For the struggle to win peace and freedom 
is not sometling that is embalmed in history. 
It goes on in every generation, as we who 
live in the year 1951 well know. 

A child depends upon its parents. The 
time comes, however, when the child must 
mature and in turn assume parental respon- 
sibilities. The same may be said of nations. 
You and I grew up thinking that all the tre- 
mendous efforts to win and our 
independence had been made men and 
women in the past, that the worst was over, 
and that life for us would be clear. sailing. 

World War II dispelled that dream. 

The mounting American casualties in 
Korea tell us that we can never afford to 
relax. 

The clouded future will test our worth, 
even as it did to Pulaski, in his time. 

Will we prove ourselves, as he did, for 
the benefit of those who come after us? If 
we don’t, our lives will have little meaning 
except that we have taken up a little space 
and time. And we will have lost for our 
children that which our forefathers won for 
us. 

We are sometimes confused and discour- 
aged in these tense days by the evidence of 
shallow and uncertain leadership in too many 
quarters. 

Remember that this is nothing new. 

This Nation as a whole has the vitality 
and the endurance to surmount any crisis. 
Sometimes our criticism springs from our 
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civilian leaders behind him. He was shocked 

by those who put narrow personal interest 

before the claims of a nation that was 
for birth. 

But he had the physical and the moral 
courage that was supreme against the dan- 
gers of the battlefield and the cowardly cor- 
ruption behind his own lines. 

There is the bravery of a soldier, and there 
is the bravery of an honest citizen. 

The two have much in common. 

Joined, they are unbeatable. 

The example of Pulaski’s leadership drew 
manhy citizens to his standard. They be- 
came soldiers all, defeating the best pro- 
fessional and mercenary warriors of Europe 
before they returned to their plows and their 
looms and their shops. Pulaski, the Polish 
count, and the rough frontiersmen of the 
New World were united in their respect for 
one another as freemen and in their opposi- 
tion to oppression. 

It was almost 200 years ago in his home- 
land of Poland that he fought to throw 
out the Russian despots who occupied his 
country. The young man and his small band 
of patriots could not do the job alone. 
Then, as now, many people refused to face 
the facts. They would not give the young 
leader the support he needed and deserved. 
They played it safe, as they thought, and 
tried to do business with the invader who 
only scorned their weakness. 

Casimir Pulaski clearly saw the danger 
long before we did. Russian imperialism, 
hungry for conquest, \vas on the march then, 
just as it is reaching out today under the 
deceptive slogans of international commu- 
nism, to make Russia the ruler of the world. 

The odds were too much against him; so 
Pulaski came to the New World to continue 
the fight for freedom. He saw far into the 
future, sensing what so few in his age under- 
stood, that the struggle to win liberty and 
protect it goes on in all countries and at 
all times. 

The brand new land of America matched 
his own youth. Here was the great chance 
to begin all over again, avoiding the mistakes 
which had betrayed the peoples of the Old 
World into the hands of false leaders who 
kert them in ignorance and poverty. 

Perhaps he believed that we could build a 
new society here, where every man would 
have a chance to prove his ability, and that 
it would become so strong by the oo 
of these talents, that it would encourage the 
downtrofiden everywhere. 

We have grown up to that position of re- 
sponsibility. 


In a little more than 175 years we have | 


demonstrated that there is nothing like 
emancipation to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of all the people in a community. 

What we have done, others can do. 

The tragedy of Europe and Asia is that 
they no sooner throw off one oppressive rule 
than they are tricked into accepting another. 

In Italy, China, Iran, and even in the 
once powerful country called England, the 
average person is striving for what he calls 
economic freedom, or the chance to earn a 
decent living for himself and his family. 

i This is an aspiration which no one should 
eny. 

But unscrupulous men who seek power at 

cannot 


if it is not founded on God’s law of respect 
for one’s fellow man. It is not enough to 
think of 
virtues we try to practice them 
everyday 
are thankful that we live in a country 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishmen religion, 


and justice or to speak of © 
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Chest 
ON OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ie 


Hil ne 


campaign for 


Lawrence, Mass., on 


Monday, October 15, 1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
We have just seen a colorful 


Greater Lawrence, 
which thousands from all walks of 


a@ portion of my address at the conclu- 
October 14, 1951: 


sion of a parade to promote interest in 


the Community Chest 


: 
3087 
rie 
iP 


$ 
rd oH 


helping hand 


aritable and s0- 


ready to help and 
so do We, as citizens, 


Its purpose was to call our attention to 
those organizations in our city which work 
day in and day out lending a 
In fact, they are doing this merciful and 
the constructive service in human relations for 


This enthusiastic turn-out proves that our 
_ to those in need. These ch 


people have a real civic pride and a civic 


spirit. 


Just as a soldier is ever 
This parade was not merely a show. 


support his comrades, 
cial agencies, with their experienced and 


nate circumstances. They, too, are mem- 
bers of our community and belong to the 
larger family that we call Greater Lawrence. 
devoted employees, are the good Samaritans 
who bring the light of human kindness into 
dark places, assisting the weak and the dis- 
another sub- couraged. 
from 


youth, the old folks, and those in unfortu- 


owe a responsibility to the children, the 
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In other days we were called upon to do 
it personally in a hit~and-miss fashion. 
Seauetniehien teesanee tenn capa The 13 Red Feather agencies throu 
Community Chest have taken over 
sponsibility from us and have 
[on en 365-days-a-year basis that 
ev case among the 125,000 people 
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up the health and strength and courage 
every individual. By giving just a little of 
our own productiveness, we rescue those who 
might go under without it. 

No one of us would ever think of letting 
a brother or sister, a mother or father, suffer 
because of our indifference. Without love 
and consideration and sacrifice for those 
near to us, we would lose our own self-re- 


spect. 

We owe a smaller obligation, but an obliga- 
tion nevertheless, to assist our more distant 
relatives. And these include the f hu- 
man beings in the locality where we the 
common experience of life. 

The pararde just concluded was the ener- 
gy Which tuftned over the motor. But it 
will mean nothing unless we shift into high 
gear and accelerate the forward movement 
with our donations, 

Money its the only fuel that will make this 
Community Chest drive go and keep going 
until its arrives at its $200,000 destination. 

I have been told by the authorities that 
there will be no speed tickets handed out on 
this drive. 

This is one time when the faster we go the 
better for all concerned. We have only 2 
weeks to travel 200,000 “dollar-miles.” 

A fast start is urgent. And we must keep 
feeding in contributions without let-up. 

Let's get together the neighborly way, the 
organized way, by giving our individual 
quotas to the Lawrence Community Chest 


campaign today. 


Columbus Cleans Up and Saves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, with 
America’s industrial capacity continuing 
at full speed, the problem of air pollu- 
tion is quite likely to become intensi- 
fied—es) 


general public join together to prevent 
it. For your information and for the 
benefit of interested communities 
throughout the Nation, I should like to 
review the problem very briefly and to 
tell you something about how my home 


eliminated. They have also proved to us 


that smoke is wasteful. Fuel saving is a 
factor that no one can afford to overlook 
during the period of tight economy 
which we are now entering. 

Now is the time that these proved engi- 
neering theories should be put to work 


percent of all smoke. 
One of the first undertakings on the 
agenda at Columbus was.a survey of more 


and save on fuel bills, Night school 
classes were set up for operators of 
power-heating equipment, building own- 
ers and employees, and for railroad men. 


cles on the advantages of smoke control 
Sat why Sey Reet ems have 


The plant surveys showed that most of 
our public buildings and a great num- 
ber of our factories and commercial 
buildings were using equipment that was 


hind the smoke-abatement program. 
Pireboxes in the engines have been equip- 


follow is to insist that extraordinary care 
be utilized in the burning of the fuel 
until such.a-.time as the proper adjust- 
ments can be made. 

The smoke engineer is empowered by 
the smoke ordinance to license instal- 
lation of all new power and heating 
equipment. Our atmospheric conditions 
may thus be expected to improve from 


the smoke-control authorities before in- 
stallations are permitted. In this mat- 
ter of equipment replacement, the divi- 
sion takes the same basic attitude as it 
does with fuel. There is no restriction 
on any make of equipment, but each 
piece of equipment must be installed in 
such a manner in relation to the rest of 
the plant that smoke and air pollution 
will be held to a minimum at the source. 
There are instances of where the 
smoke-abatement office has been forced 
to take legal action against violators of 
the smoke law, but for the most part 
‘there has been excellent cooperation 
simply because the public in general is 
behind our officials on this project. The 
annual report of the division of smoke 
regulation and inspection points out that 
the successful job in air-pollution work 
depends upon the wholehearted cooper- 
ation of every operator, manager, owner, 
and citizen in the city of Columbus. By 
the same token, our entire citizenry can 
be proud of the national and interna- 
tional recognition that has come with 
our air-purification accomplishments. 
Now, as you may know, I have re- 
frained from going into detail on the 


from every State of the United States 
and from Canada as well, and they will 
be glad to provide basic information for 
communities in your districts. I hope 
that all communities will take an inter- 
est in smoke-abatement work, especially 
at a time when conservation of our fuel 
resources is so important. - 


taminants known as smog—TI feel confi- 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- | 


sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an article published in the Chicago 

Tribune under date of October 13, 


KOREA—THEIR LETTER SAYS SOME PRAY, SOME 

GO CRAZY 

The Tribune herewith prints a heartbreak 
from Xorea. 

It is told in a letter, written to the editors 


Regiment, Second Infantry Division, got to- 
gether there Pa gph eloquently than 


tei you, in only 3 months I’ve 
more than I can hardly stand.” 
“I'VE SEEN BOYS DYING” 
“I’ve seen boys dying on a mountain top 


int 


station alive, y may s die, 

the aid stations up near front 

but a tent. For light they use flashlights; 
chaplain is usually there to pray for 
who are badly wounded.” 


“IF WE ONLY COULD—” 


BSe 
fie 


not be any rivers 
@ person any 
tain. 


teen full of water 
lucky. One tea- 
is the way some 
their water while 


Yes, the United States 

get food to all the front line 

food delayed by ambush 

shells. Therefore, we are some- 

times lucky to get two cans of food a day, 
sometimes non2 for 2 or 3 days.” 


THEY PRAY FOR WOUNDS 


“Here is another thing hard to believe, but 
true. About 8 of 10 boys over here I have 
heard talking, pray they will get shot (not 
a bad wound) so they may go to a hospital. 
Isn’t that something, when your boys want 
to get shot? Some fellows (there are tents 
full of them in Korea) say they are going 
nuts. Some of them are, some say they are. 
I don’t blame them, this thing over here 
can drive anyone nuts.” 

“Seeing things like I am telling you here 
is what every GI sees every day.” 

“Yes, what have we to look forward to? 
If you get wounded they keep sending you 
back to the front till you can’t walk any 
longer. Most fellows who have to climb a 
mountain say that just the climbing is a 
big enough fight; let alone when you get 
near to the top to have to fight an enemy who 
is poking a machine gun down your throat. 
An enemy who rolls grenades down the 
mountain like a little boy in the United 
States would roll a marble down a hill.” 

CAN'T SOMEONE HELP? 

“Yes; this is Korea all right. Only God 
can watch over us here, He is the only one 
who can he.p us. 

“But I say this, thank God that our friends 
and family can’t see how bad it is; they would 
never believe it, you won't believe it, I don’t 
believe it, but it happened to us, as we are in 
the hospital now. 

“We pray for peace, but that is all we can 
do over here. Can't someone help us?” 

Although written in first person singular, 
the letter was signed by 6 men. They are 
from Fisk and Gary, Ind., a small town in 


“Wisconsin; Highland Park, Il.; Kansas City, 


Mo., and a Minnesota farm. 


The People of the Missouri and Kansas 
Valleys Need Governmental Assistance 


Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, in August 
of this year, Senator Hennincs, of Mis- 
souri, introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution to establish a Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission whose duty it would 
be to make a full and complete investiga- 
tion of the land and water resources and 
their utilization for the Missouri Valley 
region, consisting of the entire Missouri 
River, its tributaries and watershed, as 
located within the following States: 


souxi, Colorado, Minnesota, and Iowa. 
Fourteen other Senators joined as co- 
sponsors. 
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In September a similar resolution was 
introduced by me in the House. So far 
no action has been taken before the Pub- 
lic Works Committee of either body on 
these resolutions. 

I believe it was Odell Shepard who 
once said, “A man’s memory is what he 
forgets with.” And so it is that, in less 
than 3 months after the most devastat- 
ing flood that ever happened in our 
country, we have conveniently forgotten. 

As Congress puts on its final burst of 
speed to adjourn this week end and start 
for home, we have apparently forgotten 
that in the Kansas and Missouri Valleys 
there are thousands who have no home. 

As we hasten to return and build our 
political fences, we have forgotten that 
many farmers living in these heretofore 
fertile valleys can build no fences. They 
cannot do so because their farms are 
cevered with from 4 to 8 feet of muck 
and mire and sand and gravel. As one 
commentator put it: “Farm lands, rich, 
good earth, converted into sand dunes. 
The waters had brought the Sahara to 
the farmer.” 

Within a few days we shall hasten to 
return and tell the voters what we are 
doing for freemen everywhere. We 
shall speak in tones of self-sacrifice as 
we stress the benefits of the’ peint 4 
program and aid to starving India. In 
glowing terms shall we detail the eco- 
nomic aid to Europe and parts of Asia— 
how we have sent farm experts to re- 
habilitate the agriculture of those coun- 
tries and rebuild the industrial plants of 
the free nations. 

We shall tell the voters how weary and 
tired we are after 10 months of unceas- 
ing vigilance and attention to duty in 
their behalf, how nice it is to return home 
again and breathe the clean, pure air. 
We shall do all this while other men 
in Kansas City Mo.; Kansas City, 
Kans.; Manhattan, Topeka, Parsons, 
and many other cities and towns are still 
shoveling the stenchy mud from what 
was once called a home; and while other 
men, women, and children stand sad- 
faced to view only the stone steps and 
foundation of where a home once rested, 
a home that long since floated in pieces 
along the Missouri and Mississippi, and 
perhaps to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that the flood 
damage may have amounted to some 
$2,500,000,000. Big business, small busi- 
ness, large farmer, small farmer, big 
homeowner, small homeowner, and ten- 
ant inhabitants—they all suffered in 
many sections. What have we done to 
partially alleviate these great losses? 
We voted $25,000,090 for rehabilitation 
and direct relief. That is a mere pit- 
tance. We thereafter made available to 
existing agencies around $113,000,000, 
mostly for loans; that is, the House did, 
but the Senate has not acted. 


There may be those who can avail. 


themselves of this beneficence; but what 
of those whose homes have vanished or 
those who formerly paid $25 per month 
rent and now can live in a Government 
trailer at $35 to $45 per month if they 
had the money—which they have not, 
because their jobs went with the flood- 
waters? What of the young married cou- 


ple just getting started in life, with a 


home purchased on the payment plan; 


a couple with a large debt hanging over 


affected. 
This area is not just a spot to itself. It 
is the heart of America. It is the cross- 
roads of the greatest Nation on earth. 
Within its confines is the second largest 
railroad center in America. The whole 
basin area comprises one-sixth of the 
United States and a most important seg- 
ment of our economic life. In sections 
of these fertile valleys is a loess soil of 
astonishing depth and richness which 
many authorities have stated is as fer- 
tile as the delta of the Ganges or the 
valley of the Nile. 

Much of this great farm land has been 
badly eroded, the soil loss ranging from 
2 inches up to 10, with some fields badly 
cut up by gullies and new ponds. This 
topsoil is irreplaceable. 

On some of the tributaries flood con- 
tro] is needed for rainy years such as 
this, and conservation pools are needed 
for the drouth years. A steady flow of 
water at all times is needed at power and 
industrial plants. 

I have voted consistently for economic 
aid to Europe, In our fight against 
communism it has been my thought that 
we must render aid to democratic ideals 
everywhere. Victory can never come on 
the battlefields alone. The fight against 
false prophets must be finally won-in the 
fields and factories where men labor and 
struggle for a full life. However, we 
should not forget our own people when 
disaster hits and sorrow falls. 

As we spend billions for defense in this 
and other countries, let us not forget 
that we have here a problem of defense, 
a problem of prosperity and security not 
only for the people of the Missouri Val- 
ley, but of the Nation as well. We can 
ill afford to lose the industry of this great 
region. 

In my opinion, we should not adjourn 
until reasonable legislation is passed for 
direct grants-in-aid. We should not 
adjourn until a commission is authorized 
to study the over-all problem of flood 
control and make recommendation to 
the Congress on proper measures to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this catastrophe. 


Deployment of American Troops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


was in the autumn of 1940 that the Con- 
passed the first peacetime con- 


be drafted were not to be sent out of the 
Western Hemisphere except to our own 


when we were justified in placing a limi- 
tation on the manner in which our troops 
shall be deployed, it is now. We do not 
even know how long an American com- 
mander will be leading these troops, but 
we do know that they will be part of an 
international army, and that a dozen 
other governments will be exercising con- 
trol over them, After the shameless way 
in which other nations have failed us in 
the Korean crisis, where the blood of our 
American youth by the thousands is be- 
ing spilled, we shall betray our trust and 
be remiss in our duty to our country if 
we fail to retain the authority for the 
disposition of our troops in the Congress, 
where by consjjtutional mandate the 
power to declare war rests. Yes; I know 
there have been cited 134 examples of 
the use of such power on the part of the 
Chief Executive since the founding of 
this Nation. What are some of these 
citations? ‘They include the following: 

First. The dispatch of five marines to 
Cuba to bury one of their comrades who 
died of fever. 

Second. Six sailors from the battle- 
ship Tennessee who were sent to Paris to 
= our exhibit in the Faris exhibi- 

on. 

Third. Admiral Perry had an honor 
guard of 300 bluejackets when he went 
to China, 

There were many others in that list of 
134 citations which were of no greater 
significance. There is a vast difference 
between such examples of the exercise of 
authority on the part of an Executive, 
and the war in Korea where casualties 
have exceeded 80,000, and where we now 
have approximately 300,000 troops com- 
mitted to battle. 

The issue before us today is not con- 
fined only to the deployment of troops; it 
involves the issue of peace and war, If 
we agree to permit the present incum- 
bent of the White House to exercise his 
will in the use of our troops, we. shall 
have abdicated the authority to declare 
war as vested in this body by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If you do 
not believe this, look at what has hap- 
pened in Korea. Are we at war there? 
Did the Congress declare that war? 

We stand today on the threshold of 
new action. Where will that action led 
us? Speaking for myself, I want the au- 
thority to make war to remain in the 
control of the Congress. 
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ground crews at some air strips in 
tain.” 


So the various arguments run. One thing 
is sure—whatever the ultimate decision, this 
is one of the most important constitutional 
questions that has ever arisen in this country. 





Our Policy in Western Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARXS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the solu- 
tion of the German problem remains the 
fulcrum of the capability of Europe to 
defend itself against Communist aggres- 
sion, to repel Communist subversion, 
and to be unified economically and polit- 
ically. The appended anal 
from the October 9 New York Times—of 
the issue now under negotiation which 
will determine Europe’s and Germany’s 
future should be of interest to every 
Member: 

Tue Issvzs at Bonn 

Overshadowed at the moment by seemingly 
more dramatic events, negotiations of great 
importance are now under way in the provi- 
sional German capital of Bonn. These nego- 
tiations are based on the decision of the re- 
cent Washington conference to conclude a 


German problem, which has been at 
the bottom of most recent wars and 
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tribution to Western defense either futile or 
actually dangerous. 

In these circumstances the most hopeful 
procedure is to emphasize, above all na- 
tional rivalries, the idea of European unifi- 
cation, which is as inspiring as it is nec- 
essary, and which, under French leadership, 
has already developed a powerful grip on the 
European youth of all nations. That idea 
is the basis of both the Schuman plan for 
European economic integration, and of the 
European Army aiming at similar military 
integration. Both plans have been accepted 
by the German Government. But the value 
and even the full realization of these plans 
will depend on the success of the Bonn nego- 
tiations, which must lay the political foun- 
dation for them. 

For the Western Powers the issue is not 
only German integration but also secus'ty 
against new German a m and even 
German domination of a united Europe. For 
that reason they propose to continue what 
they consider essential political, economic, 
and military controls, either under the peace 
contract or outside of it. The Germans, 
mindful of their past history, cannot well 
object to measures necessary for this purpose. 
But for the Germans the issues are equality, 
security and a chance for ultimate national 
unification under viable conditions. It is 
on these issues that Soviet propaganda, un- 
dcr Stalin’s personal leadership, now con- 
centrates, dangling before German eyes the 
fantasy of a unified, independent and neu- 
tralized Germany. And however biatant its 
promises or threats, the issues themselves 
carry so much weight that they put the Ger- 
man Government under pressure. 

For that reason the Western Powers, with- 
in the framework of their own security, must 
take account of this pressure. The Germans 
must be made to realize that European unifi- 
cation offers the best chance for their own 
tnification and that equality must be earned. 
But any suggestion that the Western Powers 
are seeking German manpower merely for 
their own defense, indifferent to the fate of 
their new prospective partner and trying to 
retain controls for their own ends beyond 
the requirements of security—above all, any 
hint that they are still open to a bargain 
wth the Soviets at German expense—can 
only wreck their own design. The situation 
calls for a solution along the lines laid down 
in the treaty recently negotiated with Japan. 





This Is the Remarkable Story of What 
Happened to Lum Cummings and His 
Farm Family, of Franklin County, Ala., 
When It Decided to Use Pasture Crops, 
Fertilizers, and Beef Cattle to Work 
With Nature Instead of Digging It Out 
in Cotton and Row Crops With a Mule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Lum Cummings and his fine farm 
family, of Franklin County, Ala., and its 
switch from row crop-mule farming to 
pasture crops and beef cattle, and the re- 
wards that came in 14 short years as a re- 
sult is a story that should be told millions 
of times in the southeast, because it 
points the way to increased prosperity in 
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an area that has for too long been tied to 
cotton as the one cash crop 

T tend ioe ptaaadion of Viaisieie Gia Saame 
of Lum Cummings, and his son Lawrence, 
and their families on May 30 this year, 
and observing at first hand the wonder- 
ful transformation that their efforts had 
wrought. 

The Cummings have as a sideline made 
a wonderful contribution to better farm- 
ing in the area, by being willing, day in 
and day out to demonstrate to those who 
come, the results of their fine work. 
More than 5,000 people visited their farm 
last year. 

I like the spirit in which Lum Cum- 
minzs realizes the future of pasture and 
cattle farming in Alabama. When I 
talked to him on May 30, he pointed to a 
little boy and said: 

That little fellow deserves a good opportu- 
nity in life. Pastures and beef cattle will 
provide it for him where cotton wouldn't. 


As a part of the Lum Cummings story, 
I include an article styled Lum Cum- 
mings tired of following “a little mule,” 
by J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, from 
the October 1951 issue of the Progressive 
Farmer: 
Lum CumMMINGS TIRED or FoLLoOwING “a LITTLE 

MuLE”’ 


(By J. C. Lowery) 

“I went around rows with a little mule 
so long I just tried to find another way of 
making a living,” said Lum Cummings, of 
Franklin County, Ala. 

This decision made more changes in the 
life of Lum Cummings and his family than 
any other he ever made. In 1937, he had an 
80-acre farm with 26 acres in cotton, 16 
acres in corn, and 17 acres in soybeans. Cot- 
ton was practically his only source of cash. 
As a matter of fact, Lum was in very hard 
circumstances financially. He just wasn't 
getting anywhere with the land use pro- 
gram he was following. 

Then one day in 1937 his county agent, 
J. D. Wood, asked him if he would cooperate 
in testing some TVA fertilizer on pastures 
and other cover crops. He was willing to 
try, because he thought any change might 
be for the better. Mr. Wood helped Lum 
work out a program for sound use of ferti- 
lizer in growing clover-grass pastures, peren- 
nials, and other cover crops. He started by 
clearing some swampland and improving 17 
acres of pasture. The pasture was used by 
a small dairy herd. He also got his first 
purebred beef cattle. To provide some added 
summer grazing, he set some kudzu in 1938, 
Since then he has changed to sericea. 

In the spring of 1938, Lum got his first 
hard jolt about his pasture. The pasture 
Was so good that he put 35 head of cattle 
on 18 acres. In a few days along came the 
county agent; R. M. Reaves, assistant dis- 
trict agent; and the writer, 
thought these fellows came to brag on his 
pasture. But all he heard on this trip was 
fussing about too many cows on the pasture. 
He says they just 


Here is a year-by-year brief 
on this farm as reported hori 
who helped in developing this demonstration 
pasture: 


1987: Started with 80 acres of land with 


pasture. Applied 50 tons lime. Bought first 
purebred beef cattle. 

1938: Bought 60 acres of additional land. 
Increased improved pasture. Planted first 
perennial legumes. Applied 100 tons lime. 

1939: Increased perennial cover by setting 
10 acres kudzu. Reduced dairy cattle and 
increased purebred beef cattle. Increased 
hogs. Saved first sericea seed. Applied 40 
tons lime. 

1940: Bought more land. Increased sericea 
acreage. Reduced soybean acreage. In- 
creased improved pasture acreage. Harvested 
800 pounds sericea seed. Added broilers to 
livestock program. Applied 10 tone lime. 

1941: Increased farm acreage to 275. In- 
creased pasture acreage. Expanded small 
grain winter legume acreage. Increased beef 
cattle. Saved white Dutch clover seed for 
sale. Bought tractor and tractor equipment. 

1942: Reduced farm acreage to 156. Re- 
duced beef cattle to purebred animals. 
Added crimson clover and vetch seed to 
sources-of income. Increased hogs and broil- 
ers. Increased bought feed. 

1943: Improved home and tenant house. 
Expanded purebred beef cattle. Reduced 
hogs and increased broilers. Increased 
bought feed. 

1944: Increased size of farm to $14 acres. 
Increased pasture. Increased sericea. Re- 
duced cotton. 
larger tractor. Did custom terracing up to 
$3,000 under triple A program. Increased le- 
gume seed saved to 4,00, pounds. 

1945: Increased size of farm to 354 acres. 
Bought combine. Increased sericea acreage. 
Increased legume seed produced to 31,000 
pounds. Increased purebred beef cattle. 


proved pasture to 126 acres. Increased seri- 
cea acreage. 
1947; Increased size of farm to 594 acres. 
Increased improved pasture to 168 acres. In- 
creased sericea to 80 acres. Grew 365 acres of 
perennial and winter cover. Added cotton 
for tenants. Purchased new combine, hay 
baler, and lime spreader, Bought washing 

machine and furniture. 
1948: Increased size of farm to 839 acres. 
Increased improved pasture to 211 acres. 
. Built two barns. Bought wa- 


He had in May 1951, 385 acres of improved 
pasture; 120 acres sericea. In 1951 he had 
more than 200 registered Hereford cattle on 
his farm. 
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insists that those planting the mixture apply 
2 tons or more lime per acre, pounds 
superphosphate, and 100 to 150 pounds mu- 
riate of potash per acre. When the cus- 
tomers do oe ce Se oe 

erica ee ee 

mae ise a bit caren evidence of how good Lum’s 
pasture is. From August 1950 to August 
1951, 32 head of cattle got their feed from 26 
acres of pasture. 

This development has been a family affair. 
Mrs. and their son, Lawrence, and 
his family have been a vital part of the part- 
nership. 

Now for some of Lum’s observations about 
his pasture job. He said: 

“We came up the hard way. We never 
bought any seed except at the 
We have saved our own. For the first few 
years we rubbed out the seed by hand, be- 
cause we did not have a combine or the 
money to buy one. We pulled weeds by hand 
and carried them out of the pasture in a pick 
sack. The main reason we have good pas- 
tures is the use of plenty of lime and fer- 
tilizers. Failure to use lots of lime and fer- 
tilizer causes most of the pasture failures. 

“When we learn more about grazing, we 
will be better able to make a living without 
the plow. The hoe and the pitchfork are the 
two worst things ever invented. Take hay. 
We do not plant hay crops on this farm. We 
save the surplus growth of our pastures for 
hay. 

“There is no loss of soil from our farm. 
The water comes off our farm clear. This is 
because we keep our soil in sod.” 

Here is a partial story of one of the most 
amazing pasture developments in Alabama. 
A man who started at the bottom, and now 
has one of the finest in Alabama 
on upland not usually considered good pas- 
ture land. People frcm many States and 
foreign nations have traveled to visit this 
humble man and his family and see the mir- 
acle they have performed in pastures. Gov- 
ernment officials, agricultural workers, pro- 
fessional and business men go to see him and 
learn his story. More than 5,000 people vis- 
ited this farm last year. Day after day 
county delegations visit Mr. Lum. 

Scarcely a day passes that travelers do not 
stop to see the Cummings pasture and the 
beautiful herd of more than 200 registered 
Herefords. 

Tt has taken him 14 years to get to where 
he is—over the hard road. 

On May 30, Cummings Pasture Day was 
held on his farm to honor him and his fam- 
lly and to see the great pasture story. Lead- 
ers from neighboring counties, professional 
men, executives of great corporations, the 
press, and farmers waded through orchard- 
grass, bluegrass, Dallis grass, white clover 


this pasture being prepared for market by 
his fine Hereford cattle. 

All day long Mr. Lum kept preaching: 
“Fertilize! Fertilize! Fertilize! We are try- 


ing to make a living growing grass.” 
The Cummings farm is now out of debt, 
from red ink to green grass, 
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“No girl who has been here more than 
2 weeks.” 

“Well, send over a couple of those,” begged 
the desperate employment manager. “They 
Then mamma puts her foot down and re- 
fuses to let her daby lamb go to the 
wicked city. Recruiters recently reported 


tremendous public reaction to an article 


reports shocking moral and living conditions. 
published by a national magazine under the 
title “Don’t Send Your Girl to Washington.” 
In some places it slowed recruiting to a 
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AG6418 
by pretty recruiters into publiciz- 


Moore, a recruiter for the Economic 

tion Administration, called up to 

telling you right now, if you steal 

tary. I'm going to report you to my Con 
gressman 


Especially infuriating to the local busi- 
nessmen are the crack teams of the Navy 
Department, who, unlike the girl hunters 
of other agencies, nearly always get their 
woman. The Navy's staff of 30 women has 
been bringing in 200 to 250 civilian recruits 
a@ month, 

“They pull out all the stops, those Navy 
girls,” growled a middle western personnel 
manager. “They always seem to manage to 
have a couple of cute sailors around some- 
where or else they let a picture of some 
good-looking young gob ‘accidentally’ fall 
out of their papers and land at the prospect's 
feet.” 

But the recruiters from Washington are 
only part of the Federal competition which 
the businessman has to buck if he wants to 
keep his girl. For of 2,316,045 Federal em- 
Pployees, only 256,069 of them work in Wash- 
ington; the rest are spread over the country. 
Since Korea, the lives of businessmen in such 
cities as Detroit, Chicago, Columbus, Day- 
ton, St. Louis, and San Francisco have been 
made particularly unhappy by booming Fed- 
eral establishments, while in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia they are plagued “by the near- 
ness of “Truman's Teapot,” as one Repub- 
lican likes to refer to the Nation's Capital. 

The lures of the Federal hiring agents were 
hard for most private employers to beat, for 
the Government brings in typist-gstenograph- 
ers at grade 3, $50.96 a week—and grade 4, 
$55.29 a week, where the average starting 
salary in private business is about $10 lower. 
Cities like New York, Chicago, San Francisca 
and Detroit are exceptions; there private sal- 
aries are competitive. Apart from salary, the 
Government dangles such enticing extras as 
26 days’ paid vacation each year and 15 days’ 
sick leave with pay. 

Businessmen in critical areas have had to 
upgrade salaries 15 to 20 percent to meet the 
competition, and the scale is still going up. 
In Columbus and Dayton such foolishness 
as the customary half day of work on Satur- 
day has been quietly dropped in favor of a 
5-day week. Married women, long taboo in 
some firms, are now welcome as the flowers 
in spring. 

A businessman phoned a New York em- 
ployment agency and offered to find an apart- 
ment for any stenographer who would come 
to work for him and promised to have it re- 
decorated to boot. The agency's placement 
officer gasped and would let no one apply 
until she’d checked to see whether the em- 
ployer’s intentions were honorable. Appar- 
ently they were, and the job was filled. 

“The girls are choosing their bosses with 
care these days,” said one business-college 
official, “but the funny part of it is that these 
fellows still seem to pretend it’s the other 
way around. They're going to have to learn 
to sell themselves.” 

The stenos, on their part, have come to 
realize that they are the queens of the day, 
and they like the feeling. One girl in St. 
Paul passed up a good job because the boss 


didn't have an electric typewriter. One turn- ' 


ed up her nose because she wouldn't be al- 
lowed to smoke at her desk. And another be- 
cause the boss smoked El Ropos. 
A faint idea of where this attitude may lead 
reported 


an NPA limousine. The car took the girls to 
the personnel office, where they filled out 
some routine papers, and then delivered them 
to the boardinghouse where the agency had 
found temporary accommodations. The girls 
had been told to report for work at 9 o’clock 
the next morning. Nine o'clock came and 
went, and no girls. Ten o'clock and no girls. 
At last an NPA telephone rang. One of the 
recruits was calling. “When are you going to 
send the limousine around to take us to 
work?” the girl inquired sweetly. 

The main reason for the shortage, of 
course, is rapid defense expansion. And at 
such a time many a sharp young lady finds 
it pays better to put on overalls and go into 
a defense plant. Moreover, attractive jobs 
have been opening up in advertising, fashion, 
radio, and television. The girls say they're 
tired of under conditions that 
shouldn't happen to a dog. We talked to a 
number of them who had moved on to other 
jobs, and they had plenty to say about their 
former em: 

“I got good and tired of being treated as 
&@ social inferior,” snapped a peppery little 
redhead from the Bronx. “When visitors 
came into our office, was I ever introduced? 
I was not. Then all day long it was ‘Katy 
this’ and ‘Katy that,’ but I had to call him 
*mister.’ ” 

“When a couple of his friends would come 
in,” complained a dignified young lady in 
Philadelphia, “he’d fish down in his pants 
pocket with a wink, throw me 50 cents, and 
say, ‘How about some coffee, Jonesy, old girl?’ 
One day when he popped this question, I 
settled back in my chair and cooed, ‘Why, I'd 
love some, Archie, old boy.’ It was not long 
after that that I left.” 

One girl voiced a common complaint, “He’d 
sit around in conference all afternoon and 
hold hands with a lot of other so-called exec- 
utives who couldn't make up their minds 
either. Then he’d dash in at 4, dictate until 
5, toss me a cheery good night, and hurry off 
to a hot supper. There I'd be, batting out 
a batch of ‘must’ letters, that could have 
waited until next week anyway, and stuck 
with the seven-oh-one for the third or fourth 
time that week.” 

But the prize complaint of them all came 
from the crack ex-secretary of the brilliant 
young president of one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing advertising companies. 

“He'd start dictating at 160 words a minute 
as soon as I got in the door,” she recalled, 
“and sometimes finish the letter before I had 


Hy 
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modifications in the hidebound rules on pro- 
motions. Among other the rule re- 
quiring 6 months “in-grade” was reduced, in 
all grades through 5, to 3 months. 

But whatever rules are changed, the situa- 
tion is expected to get worse before it gets 
any better. And one of the things that are 
making it worse is the bad press that the 
Capital keeps getting all over the country. 

As the various Washington exposers have 
it, the Government girls have to sleep in 
flea-bitten barracks under conditions that 
would revolt a DP from Soviet Poland. Food 
and housing are out of sight. The Capital 
is full of sin. The few men in town are 
wolves, You take your choice and become a 
fallen woman or a drudge. 

“The average Government girl goes home 
to her tiny room to eat her dinner out of 
cans and ponder whether to wash her panties 
or write letters home or get drunk,” say the 
authors of Washington Confidential. 

All these reports are nothing but a pack of 
lies, say Officials of Government agencies, 
who have joined with Washington social or- 
ganizations in a campaign to expose the ex- 
posers. 

“The theme of Washington Confidential, 
that the District of Columbia is a moral cess- 
pool, is so far overdrawn as to be silly,” says 
Ray Everett, director of the Social Hygiene 
Association's Washington branch. “Why, 
the city is so prudish that it even closed 
down the Gayety burlesque a while back.” 


Upset at reports of high costs and housing 
shortages, the Civil Service Commission is- 


will double up on the costs. (“What apart- 
ments?” say the girls.) 

To dispel the notion that Washington is a 
lonesome and maniess place to live in, social 
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The annual property loss from highway In. 1942. Virginia adopted the uniform mo- onstrated that 
accidents is approximately %3,000,000,000,  tor-vehicle operators’ and chauffeurs’ license 
while no figures are available on the amount law advocated by the National Conference on of a driver, that 2 ounces will very percepti- 
of loss of earning power of those who have Street and Highway Safety. Wealso adopted bly influence him and that after taking 
been inacapacited. This situation has _ the basic provisions of the uniform code cov- ounces, which is smaller than three normal 
caused the English historian, Arnold Toynbee _ ering registration of motor vehicles and some drinks, an interval o* 4 hours should elapse 
to say that western civilization has pro- of the recommended provisions concerning before a man undertakes to drive. 
gressed from the premechanical road, where financial responsibility. Virginia’s traffic laws I also would suggest the advisability of 
the problem was “getting the journey accom- covering serious offenses, rules of the road, increasing the minimum penalty for exces 
plished at all” to the road of today On which and equipment provisions have been de- sive speed and 
“the old challenge of physical distance has — scribed by the Federal Bureau of Roads as__ sideration to the 
been transmuted into a new challenge of hu- modern, comprehensive, and substantially Department of State Police which calls 
man relations between drivers who, having the same as the uniform code recommenda- mendatory suspension of drivers’ licenses 
learned how to annihilate space, have there- tions. Yet casualties on Virginia highways for speeding, and reckless driving, and revo- 
by put themselves into constant danger of . continue at an alarming rate and last week — cation for subsequent offenses as well as for 
annihilating one another.” the seyen hundred and sixty-first death for driving. while drunk. Twisting judgment 

Man's mastery of the physical sciences has this year was reported. or respecting important persons has-no place 
outstripped his mastery over the social Everyone in this audience who has op- in the administration of any criminal stat- 
sciences. Our discovery of how to split the erated an automobile for 30 years or more ute. : 
atom and to.explode a bomb that would de- © well knows the kind of cars we had in those Before Moses took leave of the children of 
stroy great cities at one blow is no longer © days.and the kind of.roads over which we  fsrael on the Plains of. Moab, he delivered 
regarded as a means of preserving an uneasy drove then, Your lights would suddenly go 4 series of addresses, recorded im Deuteron- 
peace. The definite knowledge that Soviet out. The two-wheel..mechanical brakes, omy, in which. he. summarized. the "a 
Russia has a stockpile of atomic bombs, which were never adequate for completecon- mental laws and the rules of conduct for 
coupled with the admission of our Air Force . trol, sometimes completely failed, or the an organized society which during the pre- 
that a considerable percentage of jet-pro- steering mechanism would fail.. The head- yjous 40 years he had given them, as re- 
pelled bombers bearing those bombs could _ lights of an approaching ca: would blind you cordeq in Leviticus and:‘Numbers. 


| 





g *) penetrate any defensive screen we might and there was no law to require dimming. : : 
tg OS throw around our major metropolitan areas, Today the mechanical defects of automobiles ee: peer tpt gue inere top ah pe 
i Ses has caused many to believe that H.G. Wells have practically been eliminated. And dol jot respect persons, neither take a gift; for 
es was right. when he predicted that a third need to remind you of the old dirt roads @ gift doth blind the eyes of the wise, and 
t. —— world war would leave civilization cowering | where for drainage purposes. side scrapers pervert the words of the righteous.” 
fm 2S. behind a windbreak or in the disease-soaked . crowned them to the shape of apone of Vir- ~ The great English: statesman, Edmund 
o> ruins of a slum. ginia cornbread and where the motorist was Burke, once said, “Nations-do not learn py 
> Wag With the hope that a demonstrated ability . almost forced to take his half of the road experience.” Etyhas been a source of great 
ic to retaliate will stay the hand of a potential right out of the middie, I hope our friends ¢mpbarrassment to Virginians-and all other 
2 Se aggressor, the duly. elected tatives from other States will not deem me to be good citizens who: believe that- public office 
Oe fines of the American people have at this session - guilty of vain boasting when I say that to {, 4 public trust that there have been offi- 
= Se of the Congress voted to appropriate approxi- - me the construction of highways in Virginia, ciais in Democratic Party who ‘have 
os Soy mately $90,000,000.000 for our national secu- first under Mr. Shirley, and then under Gen- jonored that fundamental injunction from 
2 2 rity. At the sam time and for the purpose eral Anderson has been an epic. In areas Of  ysoses to the judges who were serving under 
BS i of preventing ruinous inflation which inev- congested travel three- and four-lane -high- im: and if a nation ean learn by experience, 
i) Swe itably would result from financing such a ways have been provided, while all main it may help us to recall the parting injunc- 
oY ei public outlay with borrowed money, the Con- travel roads have been hard-surfaced. Dan- tion of Moses to the people he loved and 
1 “we gress has imposed the heaviest tax burdenin gerous curves have been eliminated and what whom he had led out of bondage when he 
— the history of our Nation, That burden is remained adequately banked. Hilltops have oiq that if they disobeyed God, “Ye shall 
a so heavy that the chairman of the Senate oan eS be plucked from off the land whither thou 
. Finance Committee, Mr. Grorag, has public! vated. 
6? teamer declared that the current tax bill is the last. ‘Evidently, therefore, the hard core of our res’ 10 Possess It, and the hoes shall souster 
» ere one that he intends to support. But even present problem is the personal equation re- tne eartheven untothe other * * * and 
ca on the basis of collecting in tax revenue the ferred to by Arnold Toynbee. among these nations thou shalt find no ease, 
c > unprecedented sum of approximately $65,- We must educate those drivers who are neither shalt the sole of thy foot have rest; 
Sse 000,000,000 per year, most economists are willing to learn safer procedures and we ut the Lord shall give thee,-there, a trem- 
Mh, agreed that if our defense production plant must eliminate from the roads those unable jing heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow 
so can oe expanded as now planned, outgo by of unwilling to learn. We do mot have ¢ mind, and thy life shall hang in doubt 
2S the end of the current fiscal year may exceed enough traffic officers in Virginia now andI  perore thee.” 
~~ income by as much as $8,000,000,000 and by hope the next general assembly will appro- In view of the fact that a passenger bus 
«2 the end of the following year by as much as priate for an enlarged force. eae ge ae a involves the safety of a large number of lives, 


: 


$20,000,000,000. It, therefore, behooves the no ee about the ee ae 
American people to take stock of our re- speeders and other traffic viola © speeding laws on such busses, since it is well 
sources in manpower and in physical wealth evidence of the law and a demonstrated abil- jnown that many of them now make an 


to ascertain in what manner this apparently ity to enforce it average of 60 miles hour when traffic 
unavoidable strain upon our domestic econ- I would mmend also that all trial  onditions will sated eck apparently that 
omy of military preparedness can be tosome justices and of courts of record be practice on the part of the drivers is tacitly 
extent offset by prudent economy in other furnished with a scientific analysis of the ignored. 

It is needless for me to remind you that intoxicants. Virginia has a strong law on than their elders and po- 


< juicker 
the entire Virginia delegation has at this this subject. Section 18-75 of the.code pro- tentlally should make safer drivers, but we 
session of the Congress presented a united vides that: “No person shall drive or op- also know that young drivers are the ones 
front against unnecessary domestic spend- erate any automobile or other motor vehicle, who have the most accidents. It is evident, 
ing. I feel justified in saying that the cur- car, truck, engine, or train while under the therefore, that our task is to train their 


i 
rent program in Virginia, as evidenced by influence of alcohol, brandy, rum, whisky, rental attitudes rather than their muscles. 
your wonderful conference at VMI, dedi- gin, wine, beer, lager beer, ale, porter, stout, In the 1950-51 school year driver-training 
cated to the conservation of life and prop- oor any other liquid beverage or con- co were given in 229 of the 510 
erty on our highways has the united support taining alcohol.” It also has been deter- high schools in Virginia covered by a na- ¥ 
of the Virginia congressi: We mined by a test case (Owens v, Common- tional survey on this subject and enroll- H 
share the concern of our ed Gov- wealth, 147 Va. 624) that the test is not the ment in these courses was estimated at . 
ernor and of the best highway commissioner ability to drive and operate a vehicle with 13,068. That is a fine start but should be 
that any State has ever had over the fect safety to self and others, but whether the the beginning of a program which 
that only 10 States have a higher death rate driver is to any degree under the influence eventually will make the training of 
than the Old Dominion. national traffic ~‘of alcohol. people to handle an automobile safely as 
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guiltily “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It was 
accepted in the days of the Roman Empire 
when roads were built which still stand to- 
day because the Roman law provided that if 
a@ road failed the contractor lost his life. 
The voluntary rather than compulsory aspect 
was emphasized: by Jesus in his parable of 
the Good ‘Samaritan and the principle is 
implicit in the statement of our Declaration 
of Independence that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are inalienable rights. 
It is fortified also in the Bill of Rights 
amendments to our Federal Constitution 

ch define the limits beyond which one 


We have more miles of improved highway 
than any nation in the world and more motor 
vehicles. That is but another way of ex- 
pressing a fact that has made up the envy 
of the world, namely, we are the richest na- 
tion in the world, with the highest standard 
But it is just as true today as it 
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OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, last 


evening, at Detroit, the 
senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] de- 
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staggering appropriations—resulting in ex- 
cessive taxation; the resources of our Na- 


away from our basic freedoms. We join 
Americans and unite as Republi- 
of disaster and fight 
strength which was 
greatness as a nation. 

Our speaker tonight has fought with cour- 
age and integrity, with knowledge and un- 
derstanding, to help correct the errors of the 
past and to reestablish a sound political and 
national and international policy. 
as the son of a President 
gives him an understanding of the im- 
portance of first things first and the neces- 
sity for clear thinking and integrity of pur- 
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In any Who’s Who you can read of our dis- 
tinguished speaker's brilliant academic back- 
ground, and the numerous honorary degrees 
that have been conferred upon him, but 
this recital cannot convey his ability, his 
courage and honesty of purpose. 

He is a realist and as such he appreciates 
the serious problems that face us today, 
squarely and honestly. 

I have come to cherish his. friendship as 
one of the richer awards of being a United 
States Senator. . 

My personal affection for him has grown 
because he embodies the high principles in 
whose name we as Republicans are met to- 

tonight. . 

In him is the courage which has fought 
through adversity to.defend those high prin- 
ciples; and in him there is as well the vigor 
to defend them successfully. 

In him there is the genius of enlightened 
and constructive thought which will not 
stoop to narrow interest or mere expediency. 

Upon him there is the stamp of integrity, 
which is the hallmark of Republicanism. 

I have the great pleasure of presenting my 
friend and colleague, Rosertr A. Tarr, Ohio’s 
able senior Senator. 


Appress oF SENATOR Rosert A. Tart 


It is a real pleasure to come here to the 
city of Detroit, one of the greatest bulwarks 
of production in the United States, at the 
invitation of Arthur E. Summerfield, Re- 
publican national committeeman for the 
State of Michigan: He is responsible for this 


Ferguson whom I count among my close 
friends in Washington. I don’t know any 
better Senator than Homer Frercuson. He 
is the hardest worker in the Senate. He will 
not deviate from principle, and he has ef- 
fectively represented the views and interests 
of the people of Michigan. 

Michigan has always been a great Repub- 
lican State. At this banquet vou are start- 
ing the campaign to assure its remaining a 
Republican State in 1952. Such a campaign 
Was never so necessary. Never in our times 
will we see as crucial an election as that of 
next year. You must decide then whether 
we continue our present policies to their 
logical conclusion of totalitarian government 
and war, or whether we turn again to Amer- 
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scope of government action. They accept as 
&@ matter of course the appointment of left- 
wingers of all degrees, including Commu- 
nists, to positions of power, and the exclu- 
sion from public office, with few exceptions, 
of those who refuse to sacrifice their phi- 
losophy of freedom. They are convinced that 
government is normally corrupt, and that 
government action and contracts and favors 
are dispensed in accordance with the desire 
of influence peddiers who dispense deep 
freeze, fur coats, and 12-pound hams to 
achieve their purpose. They accept as a 
matter of course the constant expansion of 
Federal powey in every field. They have lived 
through a succession of emergencies and 
look for continuous emergencies in the fu- 
ture. They accept, while they resent, bu- 
reaucratic efforts to control their business, 
their farms, and their daily lives. They have 
lived-under a regime of government by slo- 
gan,. flooding the press. and radio of the 
country from the greatest propaganda ma- 
chine which the world has ever seen. 

Many do not realize that these conditions 
are in fact abnormal, that they do not really 
represent the philosophy of the American 
Republic, or of the majority of Americans 
even today. It is your job and the job of 
all Republicans to inculcate again the prin- 
ciples of liberty and honesty and justice and 
common sense. The American people have 
not in fact changed. In the last 2 years 
I have talked with hundreds of boys and 
girls in the high schools and colleges of 
Ohio and other States. They still believe in 
those American principles which were the 
basis of the greatest experiment in self- 
government in the history of the world. 
They still believe in liberty and honesty and 
equal justice under law. They can be shown 
that the actual number of left-wing intel- 
lectuals is infinitesimal in proportion to the 
real Americans in the United States; that 
they are one hundred times as powerful in 
government positions as they have any right 
to be on the basis of proportion of popula- 
tion. They can be shown that government 
can be honest, as are so many of our State 
governments and city governments under 
Republican control. 

The Republican Party appeals to these 
young people today, because it offers hope 
of an. honest American government. We 
offer hope of peace and prosperity; of prog- 
ress within American principles of liberty. 
We offer leadership toward those goals, and 
we ask the help of every true American, and 
particularly the help of the younger people 
to whom this country belongs, to achieve our 
goals and their goals. The Republican Party 
can assume the leadership of the country, 
but it can only do so if the people have 
confidence enough to make it their vehicle 
to achieve an able and honest government. 
We ask the help of all Americans in this 
crusade. 

For years now the Republicans have had 
to carry on a rearguard action, and they have 
seldom had the power to put their program 
into effect. They had one chance in the 
Eightieth Congress, and there was more 
constructive action taken in that Congress 
than in any Congress in which I have ever 
served. The Government in one of our years 
had a surplus of $8,000,000,000. We scruti- 
nized every appropriation bill and carried 
though a long series of carefully planned 
measures, including— 

1, The repeal of war controls and the re- 
turn to a free economy. 

2. The unification of the armed services, 
and a 70-group air force, later cut down by 
President Truman. 

3. The Taft-Hartley law, to assure equality 
in collective bargaining. 

4. The Aiken agricultural policy and price 
support law. 

5. The Marshall plan to combat commu- 
nism abroad. 

6. The only tax reduction bill we have seen 
in many a New Deal year. 
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results. They must be judged by those 
resul 


ts. 
As the Lord said in the Sermon on the 
Mount: 
“a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 


fruit. 
“Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. 
“wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


Today obviously we cannot withdraw 
without admitting a military defeat by 
China. I believe that by the methods sug- 
gested by General MacArthur we might have 
achieved the United Nations objective of 
setting up a united and free Korea. At this 
time, however, a stalemate peace at the 
thirty-eighth parallel is better than a staie- 
mate war at the thirty-eighth parallel, a war 
in which the American Army is suffering 2,000 
casualties a week. These are American boys 
who are being killed and maimed because of 
the mistakes and lack of judgment of this 
administration. 

As far as the basic strategy of foreign 

cy at this moment is concerned there 
is no fundamental disagreement. We are all 
determined to prevent the spread of com- 
munism by military aggression and by prop- 
aganda, to the extent of our ability. In car- 
rying out that policy I believe a firm and 
well-planned program can avoid war. When 
the threat of communism has been met, we 
should return to our policy of friendly as- 
sistance, and not court war by trying to 
dominate the world with our money or 
our military forces, 

The purpose of any foreign policy must be 
to protect the liberty of American people, 
d so long as that liberty is threatened 
is the peace of the American people. 

war is pure tragedy. There is no 

ger the false glamor of earlier years. 

means pain and suffering and destruction 

only of soldiers, but of millions of men 
women in civilian lfe. 

the meantime our battle must be 
y planned by intelligent and un- 
prejudiced men. Today we are asked for 
the expenditure of such huge sums that the 
very economic stability of the Nation will be 
threatened in 1953 and 1954. There has 
been no intelligent appraisal of the limits 
of our economic capacity in time of peace. 
There is no intelligent program, and the 
plans change from day to day. While each 
department of the Government and of the 
Armed Forces may be making intelligent 
plans in its own field, there is no over-all 
brain operating with horse sense to assure 
that the whole program is efficient in its 
purpose, that is not as destructive as war 


ae 
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The Republican Party believes that real 
progress toward the happiness, the security, 
and the increased material welfare of the 


cation for 154 years has made ited 
States of America the greatest Nation in the 
Sree ee ae - 

What Republicans offer is a govern- 
ment controlled by people like yourself. Be- 
Cause you and people like you make up a 
great of the American people I am 

; At ae Get n 
Party to over this Government in 
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1953. The American people believe in lib- 
erty. They don’t believe in the constant 
extension of Government power and Gov- 
ernment spending. They believe in the 
freedom of men to live their own lives and to 
run their own farms and their own busi- 
ness. They don’t believe in OPA's and OPS's, 
and the Brannan plan. They believe in the 
freedom of local communities to decide how 
their children shall be educated and their 
local services performed. They don’t believe 
in socialized and nationalized medicine. 
They believe in thrift, and in efficiency in 
Government equal to our efficiency in busi- 
ness. They believe in honesty and integrity. 
The Republican Party can be depended upon 
to build a better America for all our people. 
If you will help from now until election day 
in arousing the interest and concern of those 
who have slept in past elections, if you will 
bring home to them the fact that Govern- 
ment can be just as honest and healthy and 
American as baseball, that the Republican 
Party alone offers hope and leadership to 
achieve this result, there is no doubt about 
the overwhelming election of a Republican 
ee and a Republican Congress in 
1952. 


No More Political Sham Battles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, the Republican, like the Dem- 
ocratic, Party is split right down the 
middle. . 

Ever since early in 1933, the contest 
in the Congress has not been between 
Republicans and Democrats as such, but 
between those who call themselves lib- 
erals and progressives—by some oppo- 
nents called taxers, spenders, wasters, 
and internationalists; and those who 
have been named as conservatives, and, 
at times, nationalists, isolationists, re- 
actionaries. 

Congressiona! battles have been 
waged between those who believed that 
the activities and spending of the Fed- 
eral Government should continuously be 
expanded; that our people were obli- 
gated, because of their power and 
wealth, to assume the burden of raising 
the standard of living of all people 
throughout the world; that the welfare 
of our own people and the security of 
our Republic depended upon our active 
participation in the affairs and wars of 
other nations; that we can surrender a 
little of our soversignty without impair- 
ing the effectiveness of our Constitu- 
tion; and 

On the other side were those—like- 
wise in both parties—who believed that, 
though charitably assisting other na- 
tions, we could best advance civilization 
throughout the world by following the 
advice of Washington and Jefferson who 
told us—the cne in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, the other in his first inaugural ad- 
dress—to, as a nation, avoid entangle- 
ment in the affairs of foreign nations; 
that 150,000,000 people cannot, with 
safety, assume the burden of materially 
raising the living standard of 2,400,- 
000,000 people, and that, in any event, 
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other peoples, who do not want our way 
of life, cannot be forced to accept it, nor 
can they be forced to accept our reli- 
gious views; that we cannot, without de- 
stroying. the welfare of our people and 
the security of our Republic, engage in 
every war in which other nations might 
become involved; that a surrender of a 
part of our sovereignty, however small, 
was but the opening wedge to the sur- 
render of our independence. 

As neither the Democratic nor the 
Republican Party presented a united 
school of thought to the people on either 
domestic or foreign policy, the last three 
Presidential campaigns have been in the 
nature of sham battles, just shadow- 
boxing. 

Democratic candidates have advocated 
more spending, more control, by the Fed- 
eral Government, a greater degree of 
participation in the affairs of other na- 
tions and their wars. 

Republican Presidential candidates, 
that is, Willkie and Dewey, advocated a 
little less spending, a little less control 
by the Federal Government over the 
States’ and people's activities, made the 
assertion that Republicans could spend 
to better advantage, make Federal con- 
trols a little more effective and eco- 
nomical. 

But both Republican candidates for 
the Presidency heartily endorsed the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

So it has come about that, in the last 
three Presidential elections, the people 
have never been given an opportunity 
for a square vote on two questions: (a) 
Should the power and the spending of 
the Federal Government over the ac- 
tivities of its citizens and of the States 
be expanded; and (b) should we, as a 
people, continue to impoverish ourselves 
by economic and military aid to other 
countries which, without consulting us, 
become involved in war, and should we, 
as a nation, continue to eonscript our 
men to fight on foreign soil, sometimes 
without a declaration of war by the 
Congress? 

Three times Republicans have gone 
down to defeat at the polls. Is it too 
much to ask that those of us who are 
thoroughly convinced that, while we 
should extend Christianity’s hand of 
charity and fellowship to all people and 
to all nations, we can best serve not only 
our own people, our own Republic, but 
world civilization, by conserving our re- 
sources, building a strong national de- 
fense, and, by our might and example, 
promote world peace? 

Should not midwesterriers, at least 
once in 16 years, be permitted to name 
the standard bearer? 

The liberals and the progressives, so- 
called, internationalists, have three 
times sent their pinch hitter to bat. He 
has fanned each time. Now, let the con- 
servatives, the nationalists—if you pre- 
fer, the isolationists—that is, those who 
believe and have confidence in our coun- 
try and its form of government, name 
a candidate—Bricker, MacArthur, Taft, 
Dirksen, Byrd—anyone, frank, honest, 
sincere—who has faith in the wisdom of 
the forefathers, confidence in a Republic 
which adheres to the principles of the 
Constitution. 
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The text of the bill follows: 
The St. Lawrence Seaway—“If You Live 
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News and which is pertinent to the re- 
marks that I have made: 


Two THousaND ONe HuNvRED EIGHTY-ONE 
More AMERICAN CASUALTIES—aND Not ONE 
Russian DeEaD 
American battle casualties in Korea 

reached 87,650 on Wednesday, an increase 

of 2,181 since last week. 

This was during a period of comparative 
lull—while we were still waiting to see 
whether the Reds really meant to talk peace. 

Twenty-two hundred men—the finest com- 
modity America has—poured into a bottom- 
less pit, with no prospect that anything will 
be accomplished by it. 

Twenty-two hundred American men killed, 
maimed or in still another week of 
the war of futility. Futile because we have 
no plan other than to continue a war of 
maneuver and attrition along the general 
line of the thirty-eighth parallel, 

Not a single Russian has died, not a one 
has been under fire, while 87,650 American 
casualties were tolled off. 

We're fighting Russian communism, yet 
Mcscow is throwing her cheapest ammuni- 
tion at us —the vast manpower of Red China. 
No Russian blood is being shed, only Chinese 
and Korean; and, on the Allied side, mostly 


American. 

We can be bled to death that way. 

Because we are limiting our operations, 
trying to localize the war. General Mac- 
Arthur was severely restricted by the Tru- 
man administration for fear of bringing the 
Chinese Reds into the war. Then when 
Stalin sent his Chinese puppets in anyway, 
General MacArthur’s hands were still tied. 
He couldn’t bomb their bases and supply 
lines in Manchuria for fear of bringing in 
the Russians. 

If it was to be our policy tc avoid offend- 
ing Russia at all costs, we.should have stayed 
out of Korea when the war started. The 
cost is now 87,000 Americans killed and 
wounded and missing. A frightful price-- 
and the danger of Soviet intervention no 
less than when the war started. 

While we are being weakened, our man- 
power used up at the rate of 2,000 a week, 
Soviet. strength remains unimpaired. 

Russia can afford any number of wars like 
this—but we can’t. 

Particularly, we cannot afford these losses 
in a war which we are not fighting to win. 
We're fighting only for a draw which would 
settle nothing. Because we're still commit- 


Mr. Truman and his strategists of the 
State and Defense Departments vetoed Gen- 
eral MacArthur's proposal to go all-out for 
a@ quick and decisive victory. 

If there is a substitute for victory, it is 
up to the Truman administration to find it, 
and soon. For the American public cannot 
longer close its eyes to the tragedy of the 
futility of what is happening in 


if 





No Short Cut to Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Menday, October 15, 1951 
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militarily strong enough to meet attack 
and decisively defeat the enemy. 

Since military leaders freely admit 
that the first blows in any war would be 
struck from the air, and that no armed 
force of modern times may win without 
air superiority, it is obvious that we 
must build our air power to a point of 
safety, and maintain a capacity of. pro- 
duction to meet any threat. 

Recognizing this, it becomes doubly 
important for us to realize that the 
building of air power cannot be achieved 
quickly. First, we must recognize and 
understand the inescapable time factor 
in aircraft development and production. 
Second, it is tremendously important 
that we project that factor into a stable 
long-range procurement program. 

FLUCTUATIONS COSTLY 


In design, tooling, research, supply, 
and manpower the aircraft industry 
could save untold millions of the tax- 
payer’s dollars if it could avoid the 
erratic fluctuations which have marked 
its course since we first called for mili- 
tary planes in World War I. In Con- 
gress, where authorizations and appro- 
priations establish the scope within 
which this industry can operate, we need 
to learn more about the vast complexity 
of manufacturing modern aircraft. 

Production of aircraft cannot be 
turned on and off overnight. A mini- 
mum of 24 months is required to put 
bombers in production, 18 months for a 
new fighter. This is in addition to the 
design cycle, which requires from 2 to 3 
years. Itadds up to 3‘ to 5 years before 
new design concepts can be translated 
into combat aircraft. 

Just recently the Air Force awarded 
what it calls phase I, or design study, 
contracts to three firms for a new high- 
altitude interceptor. Eventually, one or 
more of these studies may be accepted 
and a prototype plane or two may be 
ordered. If it meets the performance 
and other requirements of that future 
date, it will be put into proc ‘ction. But 
that prototype would not fly before 1954. 
And remember that special tooling will 
then be required for its production. 
Right now, with semjmobilization, air- 
craft factories sometimes cannot hope to 
get delivery on a relatively simple ma- 
chine tool for at least 35 months. 

That interceptor we may need against 
the Russians in 1954, 1955, or 1956 has 
to be planned now. 

The expansion we can get in the air- 
craft industry is determined by the base 
size of the industry at the time expan- 
sion begins. World War II experience 
gave us a rule of thumb that under the 
impetus of all-out mobilization produc- 
tion rates can be accelerated three times 
within 12 months from the date the go 
ahead is given, and can again be tripled 
by the end of 2 years. It is impossible 
to increase this curve of acceleration in 
production activities. 

INESCAPABLE TIME LAG 


Here is another current example of 
the ae eee time lag: Two of our 
aircraft companies have been 
Sortie for months to put into opera- 
tion stand-by plant held over from 
World War II at Marietta, Ga. and 
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Tulsa, Okla. Yet neither company will 
deliver a plane from those factories un- 
til the spring of 1953. 

Any substantial expansion in the Air 
Forces is determined by aircraft produc- 
tion. The Air Force and the Navy air 
arm cannot be increased in size and 
equipped with modern planes for from 
3 to 5 years following the decision to ex- 
pand. 

Ironically air power is the first and 
most effective element to be thrown into 
combat, yet requires the longest time to 
build. This is all the more reason for a 
long-range program. 

The importance of the time factor in 
expansion and the necessity for an ade- 
quate base from which to start are only 
part of the compelling reasons for a 
stable long-range procurement program. 
Unit costs under a long-range program 
can be substantially reduced. Here is 
a graphic example: For one of the top 
all-around World War II fighters, ac- 
tual unit cost of the first 620 airframes 
was $26,700 each; for the first 4,000 the 
unit cost was reduced to $14,100 each. 
The same company’s outstanding jet 
fighter airframe today costs $121,132 
each for the first 620, but on the basis 
of 4,000 production the company com- 
putes the cost at $47,954 each. 


SHORTAGE ENGINEERS 


Another important aspect of the in- 
stability of the present year-to-year 
method of military aircraft procurement 
is reflected in the requirements for en- 
gineers and the inadequate number 
available. At the wartime peak, the air- 
craft industry employed 2,990,000 peo- 
ple; by 1947 it was down to 167,000. Con- 
sequently, the industry did not encour- 
age college students to enter engineer- 
ing courses since the number of engi- 
neers required for the small peacetime 
industry was not high. Now there is 
an acute shortage of engineers which is 
becoming increasingly serious and the 
numbers of engineering graduates from 
United States universities are on a con- 
stantly declining curve. 

The complexities of the jet-electronic- 
supersonic age call for scientists and en- 
gineers of the highest quality. Their 
training for this specialized field takes 
time—a lot of it—but an erratically fiuc- 
tuating industry can not attract them 
nor justify their expensive training. 
Thus, when the Nation's need for them 
is greatest, there are few tc be had. 

It is time we recognized that our na- 
tional survival in the foreseeable future 
may «lepend primarily upon the aircraft 
industry. It is time we make provision 
for its enormous complexities by giving 
it a chance to do its job on a sound, sta- 
ble, long-range basis. 

It will be expensive to build up and 
maintain the necessary air preparedness. 
But we must Keep improving our air- 
craft lest the enemy hurl better ones 
against us, and keep our aircraft man- 
ufacturing industry in all its wide rami- 
fications on a base broad enough to meet 
emergency needs and sustained produc- 
tion if the shooting starts. The cost of 
airplanes is high, but as someone has 
aptly said, in a very real sense they rep- 
resent the cost of living. 
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It seems that every 
few years some new discovery about Colum- 


bus turns up, starting a documentary battle 
which attracts attention for a time and then 


is forgotten. 


EXTENSION OF 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(By Thomas £. Kissling) 
Some 800 objects of artistic and scientific 
interest, bearing on the life and voyages of 
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Christopher Columbus, are on exhibit at the 
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This event focuses attention on the fact 
that the relics and records of Columbus are 
scattered in many lands—Spain, Italy, 
France, San Domingo, Portugal, Vatican City, 
and in Washington, where the Library of 
Congress preserves a goodly number of chronicling that 

It is interesting to note that when prepara- 
tions were being made for the great World’s 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America, the United States Government 
sought the loan of precious Columbian relics, to 
maps, and records from the Vatican archives. to 
the most noteworthy contributions to this 


honor to suggest, could not fail to be among 
international celebration.” 


International Columbus Exhibition in Genoa. 
Twenty-four countries are represented 

Pair, held in Chicago in 1893, marking the 
covery and colonization, that an exhibit, such 
as by the President’s direction I have the 


exhibits, marking the fifth centenary 
birth of the great navigator, patron 
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« * * It is indubitable that the Catholic 
faith was the strongest motive for the 
inception and prosecution of his de- 
. * 7” 

say not that he (Columbus) was un- 
by perfectly honorable aspirations 
knowledge, and deserving well of hu- 
; nor did he despise glory, which 
engrossing ideal to great souls; nor 
together scorn hope of advantages 
if; but to him far before all these 
uman considerations was the consideration 
his ancient faith, which questionless 
dowered him with strength of mind and 
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aim is known to have pos- 
ve all; namely, to open 
way for the gospel over new lands and 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette which 
points out that American foreign policy 
needs a restatement with stress upon the 
fact that it should not be tied to colo- 
nialism. This editorial correctly points 
out that under our present policies we 


How THe U. S. A. Can Win Frienps 


To peoples of every color and creed all over 
the world the United States of America has 
stood as a symbol of democracy, of the dig- 
nity of the individual, of the champion of 
the little fellow. They have seen proof of 
this in our treatment of the Filipino, in our 
aid to. needy nations, in our sympathy for 
the colonials of empires. 
lack of policy has turned many against 
. for sheer misu of our mo- 
Our State Department fails to ex- 
friendship of the American people 
peoples of nations in trouble: We 
our support for the everlast- 
for freedom now stirring the 
of many nations. 
and Egypt are the latest evidences 
failure of the colonial policy. But what 
United States done to prove to those 
that America is concerned with their 
problems, both sucial and economic? Ameri- 
can dollars alone will never buy friendship. 

In Saudi Arabia Americans are developing 
petroleum resources, but on a fair basis for 
the Arabians. Our development there is not 
sheer exploitation for our own benefit. We 
are teaching Saudi Arabians our know-how— 
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cessful than outright support of the British 
there? 

Is. it not time for this Nation to assume 
its destiny, to stand forth against tyranny 
as the champions of the weak, and once 
more to raise the flag of freedom high that 
all may see? Is it not time to act and talk 
like Americans and prove the truth of our 
democracy? 

This American policy was successful. We 
made friends of the Chinese, the Filipinos, 
Europeans and Arabs. Indonesia has 
sought our help. India’s new independence 
was inspired by the American example. Ja- 
pan is now being developed, not for Ameri- 
can exploitation but for strengthening of 
a new Japanese democracy. 

Our Economic Recovery Act was designed 
to help European nations rebuild their war- 
torn economies. Our aid to Greece was aimed 
at throwing off the Communist threat. Our 
activities in Italy bolstered her independ- 
ence and recovery. 

American know-how is the most that some 
countries required and they got it. We 
have tried to understand the social and eco- 
nomic problems of Saudi Arabia as our pri- 
vate oil companies help her to develop her 
oil resources. 

The word “exploitation,” does not refer 
to the American concept of our relationship 
to such areas as the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and postwar Japan. We have sought 
to develop in these areas and among these 
peoples social and economic strength for in- 
dependence. 

It is a fair question, therefore, to ask why 
American foreign policy does not go forward, 
firmly in the right to continue this kind of 
benevolent interest in foreign peoples. 

Why do we not reaffirm our stand—the 
natural American stand—to help others_to 
throw off the yoke of colonization as the 
United States threw off the yoke of foreign 
rule? : 

What have we to lose in retelling to the 
world that this is American policy? 

Under present policy, we are losing one 
friendly world neighbor after another to the 
false promises of a false enemy—world com- 
munism. We have lost China. India ques- 
tions our motives. Indonesia is not sure of 
American friendship and support in her 
struggle for independence. 





Dedication of Civic Memorial Airport, 
Alton, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address delivered by me at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Civic Me- 
morial Airport, Alton, Ill., Sunday, Sep- 
tember 30. It follows: 

I am particularly happy to be here today. 
It is a pleasure to view the dedication of this 
beautiful airport to the service of aviation 
in this favored section of Illinois. I can 
clearly foresee what the operation of this 
airport will mean to the citizens of Alton 
and of Madison County, and I congratulate 





opment of this very worth-while project. Its 
development and in the future 
would add new lustre to Alton’s well-estab- 
lished reputation as a center of travel, of 
culture, and of human understanding. 
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In the relatively short span of time of 
slightly less than 50 years since the first 
flight of a heavier-than-air aircraft was made 
by the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
man has ‘made tremendous strides in the 
conquest of this new world. Up to 1903, man 
was not ofly unable to fly, but the very idea 
that such a thing would be possible was 
almost universally met with ridicule. 

In the past 48 years man has not only 
ceased to be earth-bound, but he has ex- 
plored and charted the air lanes overhead. 
He has unlocked the secrets of weather, and 
of other conditions that prevail in the at- 
mosphere. He has conquered heights and 
distances beyond the early airman’s wildest 
fantasy. The little bicycle shop of the 
Wright brothers, where the first aircraft was 
built, has become the prototype of great fac- 
tories and large laboratories throughout the 
United States and the world. Aviation has 
become one of the greatest industries of the 
country. 

Let us pause and consider the significant 
potentialities of aviation today—the factors 
which escape many who travel by air, but 
which affect all of us who depend upon air 
power to defend us against.enemy attack. 

Aviation can usher in a bright new day of 
peaceful development, or it can provide the 
vehicle and the weapon for the most devas- 
tating attack man has yet made on his 
fellow man. 

Airplanes make travel and communica- 
tion quick and easy. 

Airplanes, equipped with special devices, 
have been used to spray extensive areas to 
eliminate insects, and thus to contribute to 
the health of populations, or the protec- 
tion of crops. Airplanes aid in forest-fire 
control. They fly mercy missions to flood- 


«stricken areas and other areas experiencing 


sudden emergencies. They do rescue jobs 
on land and sea. They speed emergency mail 
and freight to their destination. They 
make it possible for world leaders to meet 
in person, easily, quickly, and often in the 
interest of world peace. And, as today in 
Korea, they serve as flying abulances, hurry- 
ing our wounded men from the dressing sta- 
tions of the front line to the permanent hos- 
pitals on the rear bases, or even back in the 
United States. 

But even as Orville Wright feared, the air- 
plane has become an instrument of destruc- 
tion. Only a few weeks ago the United 
States Air Force released information on 
new, pilotiess aircraft, called Matador B-61 
Pilotless Bomber, which can carry atomic 
weapons to targets in enemy territory, or 
against enemy troops. 

Other aircraft have already flown across 
the Atlantic Ocean and landed safely with- 
out the pilots’ hands touching the controls. 
The day of robot pilots and push-button 
warfare has not arrived; but flight controlled 
by radar and other devices of modern science 
is perfectly possible, and has been amply 
demonstrated. The time may soon come, 
if it is permitted to come, when even this 
new airport with its modern facilities may 
seem old-fashioned and out of date. Avia- 
tion is still in its infancy. Many significant 
developments will come within the next few 
years. 

Even with such airborne weapons as we 
have already developed, there is no likelihood 
that the United States will ever use them 
against another nation, except in defense. 
These United States of ours have never gone 
to war except in self-defense. As long as 
our free, democratic institutions prevail, it 
is unlikely they ever will. We must realize, 
however, that if we can develop terrible air 
weapons to use in our defense, other nations 
may be expected to develop similar weapons 
to use against us. As a nation we have no 
monopoly on inventiveness; we do not con- 
trol the resources of the world; and time may 
be against us. We have no desire to engage 
in an arms race with any nation, but we 
would be unworthy of cur rights as American 
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Oil (New Jersey), says our country depends 

for its very life on people that are 

productive, tolerant. And only that kind of 
make our business system dy- 


our schools, we can have neither a strong 
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Psychological Weapon Urged To Tame 
. Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous. consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
letter entitled “Psychological Weapon 
Urged To Tame Kremlin,” written by 
J. Anthony Marcus, who is president of 
the Institute of Foreign Trade. This let- 
ter appears in the October 13 issue of 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
and is very interesting and enlightening, 

There being no objection, the letter 





PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAPON URGED TO TAME 
KREMLIN 
(By J. Anthony Marcus) 

Your October 4 editorial, Our Only Re- 
course, states that “We have no other re- 
course than to continue our own atomic 
-up as the one remaining hope that 
our strength will be the ultimate deterrent to 
atomic war that only Russia will start.” 

Tt would be sad indeed if that were true, 
if we had to depend upon armaments alone. 
The backbreaking expense soon would make 
itself felt in ever-falling standards of living, 
in further inflation, in a mounting public 
debt, and, if soninans long enough, it might 
even 
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proven feeble and foolish, even though hun- 
dreds of millions of taxpa * money has 
been spent. We have failed tably and 
compietely. The work of our United States 
Information Service and the Voice of Amer- 
ica under the aegis of the State Department 
has proved to be a tragic joke. 

We are publishing, for example, a Rus- 
sian-language magazine, Amerika. Our offi- 
cials bowed to the Soviet demand that every 
word going into the magazine be submitted 
for censorship; they again bowed to the 
Kremlin when they the demand 
that circulation be restricted to 50,000 copies 
per month, and this has since been reduced 
to about 25,000 copies; they failed to protest 
when the Kremlin decreed who shall dis- 
tribute the magazine in Russia. 

At the same time we did not dare to 
impose similar conditions upon the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, wnoich has been 
publishing a fortnightly, the U. S. S. R. In- 
formation Bulletin, filled with propaganda 
and falsehoods designed to misinform and 
mislead our. people. The constitutional 
provisions of freedom of the press, be it 
remembered, were not designed to help a 
foreign government come to our shores and 
under the protection of the Constitution 
carry on work inimical to our safety. 

Under the conditions existing in Russia, 
I can state without fear of contradiction, 
that no Russian would dare be seen buying 
or reading our magazine Amerika. It would 
be the surest way of obtaining a one-way 
ticket to a slave labor camp. But assuming 
that I am wrong—that every man, woman 
and child in Stalin’s “paradise” is able to 
read our magazine—what earthly benefit 
could they or we deriv? from this when its 
issues are filled with such articles as Dolls, 
the Attic—the Family Archive, Blankets 
from Colored Rags, Ladies’ Pocket Books, 
Mozaic Windows, and similar drivel? Would 
such inflammatory messages bring hope to 
the oppressed Russian masses, would that 
kindle their hopes that we would help 
them in their struggle for liberation from 
the Communist bondage? 

Unless we inaugurate a hardhitting pro- 
paganda campaign (1) to stir the masses of 
the world outside the iron curtain by expos- 
ing to them the true conditions of Russia’s 
enslaved, and (2) use all means at our dis- 
posal to bring about revolutions in Russia 
and the satellite nations, our armament 

m will not save us from a catastrophic 
world war. 

MANHATTAN. 





Rearmament Not the Way to Peace 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ Thursday, October 11, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I am inserting a newspaper ar- 
ticle which appeared in Between the 
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many went under Hitler. It is time to 
stop and consider the course we are now 
on before it is too late. The article 
follows: 


If we would devote the same amount of 
time, energy, and resources to the contain- 
ment of communism by economic, social, 
moral, and spiritual means as we are ucw 
devoting to the weapons of war, we would 
find the solution. This is much more real 
and practical than it appears, for the free 
evangelical peoples of Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, pressed closely on every hand by the 
threat of communism, have succeeded mi- 
raculous!y in curbing communism—not by 
military might but by their inner individual 
resources. Why must we in the cool vast- 
ness of our abundant west go stark crazy? 

It is because two salient historical facts 
are being ignored or suppressed by the po- 
litical and military spokesmen: 

(1) That communism comes into a nation 
through internal upheaval, mob violence, 
civil war, not by the invading Russian Army. 
Nations are not being made Communist be- 
cease of the invading Russian Army but by 
the breakdown from within of their eco- 
nomic, political, and moral life. (2) That, 
if the Russian Army should overrun Eu- 
rope (no one pretends that they would care 
try to overrun Asia), no: historian living 
would say that Russia would then conquer 
Africa, then Sovth America, then North 
America. For the truly well-informed au- 
thority on the subject is aware of.the gross 
ard traditional inefficiency of the Russian 
Government, the enormous amount of re- 
bellion within the iron-curtain countries— 
and the magnitude of such a project. Only 
the irresponsible—and some of them in uni- 
form and in politics—are saying that. 

The same propaganda drum was beaten 
about the Kaiser—then about Hitler. Yet 
it is now freely admitted in all diplomatic, 
military and educational circles that Hitler 
could never have achieved such a progran 
unless he could first conquer Russia, unless 
he could thoroughly subdue Europe, uniess 
he could make the British, Dutch, Belgians 
and French work for him. Hitler failed to 
accomplish any of these things. His sub- 
jection of Europe we now know was a roaring, 
boiling, explosive, farce. He hung on, mil- 
lions suffered, but from the Goebbels’ Diary 
and from many other authentic sources it 
has been recorded that Hitler himself knew 
he not only was failing to subdue Europe 
but that even Germany was full of growing 
revolt. If the Germans, who are an ex- 
tremely well organized skillful people, 
couldn’t do it—how can we presume that 
the Russians, a notoriously poorly organ- 
ized, inefficient people, for all their other 
great creative capacities, could succeed? 

In view of indisputable historical data— 
if communism spreads through Europe, Af- 
rica, South America, North America, it will 
not be through the power of Russian arms 
but through the power of communism as an 
ideology pouring in where nations, through 
selfishness, poverty and corruption, have 
opened the way. And that is a process we 
can’t shoot at. 

Do men really want peace? Top miliiaiy 
men, top politicians, leading industrialists, 
financiers, when they stop to think, must 
know these things—for these are historical 
facts. Then what is at the heart of this mass 
hysteria of fear and devotion to physical 
violence? 

We believe it is that, in the very action, 
the very onrush of this great parade, we 
are able to escape facing closer problems. 
Remember 1938? Business was flat; we had 
found no solution for the big depression 
that was still on. Then war in Europe came 
nearer and American business picked up as 
European war orders hit our markets. Fol< 
lowing this, our own war orders helped boost 
business. But we never solved that depres- 
sion—under the surface it still exists—the_ 
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conduct nevertheless and should 
been tolerated by the President. 
of Guy G. Gabrielson, chairman 
National Committee, is 

fours with that of Mr. Boyle, but 
question whether he, too, has 
his usefulness to the party. 
he sought the exten- 
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present place, as he says he 
do, Republicans will have a dif- 
time convincing the average voter that 
standards of ethics are any higher than 
of the Democrats. 
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With Admiral Fechteler in Command, 
Navy Is in Good Hands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr: PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article appearing in the Oc- 
tober 14, 1951, issue of Parade entitled 
“Fechteler Is Tops”: 


WasHINGTON.—Why will 55-year-old Bill 
Fechteler do a bang-up job as our new Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

Newsmen here have been asking that ques- 
tion since Admiral Fechteler (pronounced 
“FEK-tel-er”) took over the late Admiral 
Forrest. Sherman's office on the Pentagon's 
fourth floor here. 

Lately, they’ve got answers from old Navy 
hands who've known Fechteler since his 
plebe year at Annapolis. Here’s what they 


say: 

1, He’s smart. For example: 

Twenty years ago the then Lieutenant 
Commander Fechteler was No. 2 
Officer on the battleship West Virginia. One 
disastrous day during firing practice a shot 
from a 5-inch gun hit a 12-inch gun turret 
a few yards away. 

NO GLOOM FOR HIM 


That’s enough to end any blossoming 
naval career, and gloom was a fathom deep 
in the wardroom. But Fechteler had an 
“Look,” told his brother officers, 
fault. The ship is built wrong. 
, they ouvht to change 
battleships.” ’ 
novel idea. It worked, 
Fechteler’s suggestions 
vy Department approval. 
officers won an orchid in- 
of humor. 
one in the Pacific Fleet: 
captain of the spick-and- 
battleship Indiana, was steaming 
Japan @ support force compris- 
jewagons. 
them led: “You're 
too much smoke.” 

Fechteler signaled right back: “Can't help 
it. Have to burn garbage to hold speed 
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Late in the last war Fechteler was respon- 
sible for seeing that new ships had all their 
three 
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directed and had left for a hunting trip just 
24 hours before the ship was to be com- 
missioned. 

Fechteler’s staff was frantic, but Fech- 
teler (as he usually is in tight moments) 
was placid as a tropic bay. “They'll get 
there,” was all he would say. 

THE NAVY USED A MULE 

They did—and weeks afterward his jun- 
for officers learned that Fechteler had tele- 
phoned the smartest guide in the mountain 
region, and sent him out by muleback to 
bring in the absentees. “You can win a lot 
of war with a mule,” he said. 

That’s Fechteler: smart, sometimes witty, 
sure thinking. in an emergency. The fleet's 
in good hands. 





The Democratic Party Is the Prosperity 
Party : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include an able, courageous, 
and forthright address delivered by 
Michael J. Galvin, Under Secretary of 
Labor, before a luncheon meeting of the 
Women’s National Democratic Club in 
Washington on October 11, 1951: 


Tue Democratic Party Is THE PROSPERITY 
Party 


What are the real reasons behind the 
ever-growing strength of the Democratic 
Party? In searching for the answer to the 
question I have raised, I tried to avoid com- 
paring the current situation with the last 
year of the Republican administration, that 
is, with 1932. In order that no one accuse 
me of making an unfair comparison of a 
prosperous year with a depression year, I 
shall make most of my comparisons with 
1929—the peak year of prosperity under Re- 
publican administration. 

In reviewing the record for the past 20 
years, I am impressed with the continued 
growth and present strength of our na- 
tional economy. The national output in the 
United States increased from $104,000,000,- 
000 in 1929 to two hundred and eighty-three 
billions in 1950. Even after adjustment is 
made for the higher price level in 1950, the 
output in terms of actual physical quanti- 
ties, the goods you and I consume, increased 
by 80 percent from 1929 to 1950. Each Dem- 
ocratic administration from 1933 on has con- 
tributed substantially to the increase in the 
economic well-being of the Nation. The in- 
crease has not been sudden. Except for 
minor ups and downs, you can notice a 
gradual and continuous increase ia our na- 
tional output beginning with the first year 
of the Roosevelt administration right down 
to the present moment. And as you and I 
well know, we shall not rest on our laurels— 
our country can look forward to a continued 
increase in our well-being. 

The Democratic administration is con- 
cerned not only with an over-all increase 
in output but with making certain that a 
large majority of our citizens share in this 
increased well-being of the Nation. 

The largest segment of our population are 
those who work for salaries and wages. If 
we look at the record and see what happened 
to this important segment of our citizenry, 
we shall see that they have fared extremely 
we: 
In 





in this increased output of the Nation. 
1929, the employees of this Nation re- 
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ceived about $51,000,000,000 in the form of 
wages, salaries, and other compensation. In 
1950, this figure tripled to $153,000,000,000. 
Another way of interpreting the same phe- 
nomenon is to observe that a full-time em- 
ployee earned slightly over $3,000 per year 
in 1950 as compared with only $1,400 in 1929. 
Even after allowing for higher prices, the 
purchasing power of the full-time employee 
was 52 percent larger in 1950 than in 1929. 
This means that on the average each em- 
ployee could purchase 50 percent more goods 
and services than he could have in the peak 
prosperity year of the Republican adminis- 
tration. Is there any question in our minds 
that the persons who receive their income 
in the forms of salaries and wages have bene- 
fited tremendously by the past 20 years of 
Democratic administration? 

Most of you may not be surprised by this 
fact since the Democratic Party has always 
been considered the friend of the wage earn- 
er. Let us now turn to the farmers and 
see how they have fared during the past 
two decades of Democratic leadership. One 
of the easiest ways to determine the farm- 
er’s status is by the value of his output. 
The total value of farm output in 1929 
amounted to about $14,000,000,000. In 1950, 
this value totaled more than $33,000,000,000. 
Again after one makes allowances for the 
changes in price levels, the value of farm 
output increased by almost 50 percent. The 
actual output per farmer is even greater 
than that indicated by this figure in view 
of the fact that a smaller number of persons 
were engaged in farm pursuits in 1950 than 
in 1929. 

I am sure that this fact alone should an- 
swer the question as to why farmers who 
previously have been considered the back- 
bone of the Republican Party are turning in 
ever increasing numbers to the Democratic 
Party. 

We have now covered the two largest seg- 
ments of our population, the farm and labor 
groups, and they have undoubtedly benefited 
by the policies of the Democratic adminis- 
tration. Let us now turn to another very im- 
portant segment of our population, namely, 
tne business groups. I use the term “impor- 
tant” not in the sense of numerical strength 
but rather “important” from an economic 
sense. 

President Truman as well as the rest of us 
in the Democratic administration is dedi- 
cated to the preservation of free enterprise. 
Our free-enterprise system can flourish only 
if the business groups prosper. Many far- 
sighted businessmen have looked at the rec- 
ord, as we are doing today, and they are satis- 
fied that the Democratic administration has 
been good for them. But some businessmen 
have continued to oppose the policies of the 
Democratic administration. To them I say, 
let us examine the record. 

Corporate profits amounted to slightly less 
than $10,000,000,000 in 1929. In 1950 such 
profits quadrupled—over  $%41,000,000,000. 
Ah, but some say that this increase is more 
apparent then real. All of the increased 
profits are going into taxes. This is far from 
the truth. In 1929, corporate profits after 
taxes amounted to slightly over $8,000,000,- 
000; in 1950 this figure amounted to twenty- 
three billion. Thus, corporate profits in 1950, 
after payment of taxes, were three times as 
large asin 1929. Iam sure that our keen and 
far-sighted businessmen are not being fooled 
by the cry of higher taxes. Although I 

not to make any comparisons with 
1932, I am compelled to remind some of our 
business friends that corporate profits, even 
with the low tax rate, were nonexistent in 
1932. Our corporations actually showed a 
loss of $3,000,000,000 in that year. 

The story for small business is also spec- 
tacular. This can best be illustrated by the 
profit story for unincorporated businesses 
and enterprises. If we examine the data for 
unincorporated enterprises, we find that their 
income increased from eight billions in 1929 
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my opinion, might 


gress which otherwise, in 

not be considered at all? That has been 
in both the Senate and in 
The very withdrawal to which 


House in either 1932 or 1934. It is still in 
Under that withdrawal the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs took over jurisdiction 
of, as I recall, approximately a million acres 
of land, and since then has constantly used 
that circumstance in an attempt to force 

the Congress legislation which 
should never be enacted and will not be en- 


5 


“Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, no state- 
ment could be more accurate than that 
which the able Senator from Utah has made.” 

The Indian Bureau and the so-called In- 
dian welfare organizations advocate rights 
without obligation for the Indians, and are 
advocating discrimination, not rights. 

STATE LAWS SHOULD BE APPLICABLE TO INDIANS 

I sponsored legislation conferring juris- 
diction on the State of New York with re- 
spect to offenses committed on Indian reser- 
vations within the State of New York, which 

tion was enacted and approved by the 
President on July 2, 1948. This law confers 
complete jurisdiction on the State of New 
York over crimes committed on Indian reser- 
vations in the State of New York, which law 
has now been in operation for more than 3 
years. I am advised that this law is being 
administered by the State of New York to 
the complete satisfaction of the Indians, the 
State of New York and all concerned, yet 
the Indian Bureau advocates legislation 
which would retain in the United states 
jurisdiction over offenses defined by the laws 
of the United States committed by or against 
Indians within Indian reservations or Indian 
country. I submit that such a law would be 
discriminatory against the Indians and does 
not make them amenable to the same laws 
as other citizens. Why does not the Indian 
Bureau advocate and recommend the New 
York law as a pattern for other States? 

INDIAN FUNDS 

During this session of the Eighty-second 

I sponsored a Senate resolution 
47). directing the General Account- 
to make a study and investiga- 
amounts of the funds 
several Indian tribes, 
organizations, 
of the United 
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has already started such study and in- 
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sure that the results of such a study and 
investigation will be of much assistance to 
the Congress in the consideration of matters 
pertaining to the affairs of the Indians, 


WHAT IS AN INDIAN? 


The junior Senator from Illinois, Mr. Dirx- 
SEN, On July 11, 1951, on the floor of the 
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Mrs. Woodrow Wilson would have been en- 
rolled upon the rolls of the Indian Bureau: 
And if numbers mean anything for the pur- 
pose of getting anything out of Congress, 
that is a very felicitous way to do it.” 

The junior Senator from Illinois is mis- 
taken when he presumes that an Indian of 
at least one-sixty-fourth blood entitles him 
to be on the tribal rolls. I am advised that 
there are Indians on the rolls of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, of Oklahoma, who are one- 
two-hundred and fifty-sixth part Indian and 
less. ; 

Indeed numbers of Indians mean a great 
deal to the Indian Bureau in getting money 
from the Congress. 

In justification for appropriations the In- 
dian Commissioner, this year, paraded 427,000 
Indians before the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of Congress, whose activities he claimed 
to supervise and for which he asked the Con- 
gress for an appropriation of $71,425,000 for 
the alleged support of the Indians. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, “to feed his 
hungry hoard of bureau tax-eaters” in excess 
of 12,000 of them. 

Under any rational definition of an In- 
dian, there is nowhere near the population 
of 427,000 who need the care and supervi- 
sion of the Indian Bureau, only a small 
proportion of this number is in any way 
dependent upon the Bureau. Among the 
427,000 whom the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs says he has to supervise are Congress- 
men, State supreme court judges, lawyers, 
doctors, State legislators, State and county 
officials, and hundreds and thousands of the 
one-fourth, one-eight, one-sixteenth, one- 
thirty-second, one-sixty-fourth degree of In- 
dian blood and less. 

An Indian who is as much as one-fourth 
degree of Indian blood is three-quarters of 
some other race. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish an Indian from the other citiz- 
gens of the Nation, in fact Congress made 
all Indians citizens in 1924, yet, due to 
powers embodied in the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to control by special leg- 
islation and regulation the lives and prop- 
erty of these citizens who are arbitrarily 
classed as “Indians.” The power delegated 
in the Federal Constitution over trade and 
affairs is no longer needed nor just. 

As long ago as 1899 in the case of Keith v. 
United States et al. (58 Pac. 507), the child 
of a white father and an Indian mother 
was held to be a non-Indian. Yet today 
there are many persons of infinitesimal pro- 
portions of Indian blood, even one-two- 
hundred-fifty-sixths and less who are on the 
rolls of certain tribes. 

All enrolled, recognized, and allotted In- 
dians or their heirs, regardless of tribe, de- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 ) 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, no 
thoughtful American can deny the fact 
that there is possibility of disaster on our 
national horizon. I have just read a 
statement from a great American who 
has confidence in the judgment of the 
American people and their ability to take 
the proper action when they realize what 
acrisis we arein. In this, he makes sug- 
gestions which are so practical that none 
of us should fail to heed them. Under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following 
statement by Mr. Nathaniel Leverone, 
one of the thoughtful citizens of Chicago 
and of the United States: 


DISASTER ON THE HORIZON 


(By Nathaniel Leverone, chairman of the 
board, Automatic Canteen Co. of America) 


I have great confidence in America’s fu- 
ture, but that does not prevent me from be- 
ing deeply concerned over the present so- 
cialistic trend. 

Right now the Nation is in the midst of a 
great crisis—in fact, it is facing an internal 
danger much more destructive than any A- 
bomb attack or invasion by a hostile power. 
The danger is more acute because the average 
man does not seem to be aware of it and 
hence he is doing nothing to prevent it. 

We are feverishly working to prepare our- 
selves to meet any attempted attacks from 
without, but we are overlooking almost en- 
tirely the danger of complete internal col- 
lapse, which will be bound to take place un- 
less we prepare to meet and defeat this new 
enemy—inflation. 

Inflation is growing by leaps and bounds 
and is affecting every American family. It 
is destroying the value of their insurance 
policies, of their savings accounts, of every- 
thing else they have strived for to protect 
them and their families as they grow older. 

Few incomes have kept pace with the in- 
crease in the cost of living, and as inflation 
continues to grow, it is only a question of a 
short time before it begins to reach the same 
proportions it did in Germany in the dis- 
astrous years following World War I. At 
that time the mark lost its value so rapidly 
that workers were paid daily at noontime in 
order that they might attempt to buy needed 
food and clothing before prices became pro- 
hibitive that same day. In spite of the fact 
that wages were increased almost daily, the 
income never kept up with the increased 
prices. Finally, as many of you will recall, 
laborers collected millions of marks for pay 
for a single day's work and actually used 
wheelbarrows to carry the necessary marks— 
in paper money—to have enough to pay for 
ordinary purchases. There were not enough 
printing presses in Germany to print new 
marks fast enough to keep pace with the 


many was destroyed, and she entered the 
most disastrous period in her history. 

Keen students who have no interest in 
either political party are agreed that we are 
same road that Germany 
is done promptly, 


: 


other world war. So let America beware. 
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to be represented by anyone who 
votes against the Nation's welfare by voting 
citizens will cry out against governmental 
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Buy Defense Bonds. Every dollar invested 
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Nationalists, landing to establish a bridge - 
head in south China, .might be expected to 


find, among persons of military age, a ratio 


of 19 anti-Communists to every Communist. 
Almost any of these young men, if they must 
fight, would rather fight in China than go 
to Korea which currently appears to them 


still 


than the relatively unorgan’ 
southern China. oe 


by the methods 


Time Running Out for Restoring Freedom 
in China as Mao Tse-tung Crushes All 


for the past year, may 


withdraw into comparative obscurity to con- 
tinue its Sovietizing of China. And the 
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Russians scoff at Americans because they 
give away candy bars and are sentimental 
about their families. China will never for- 
get the uninhibited GI who passed out 
chocolate and cigarettes, bounced slant-eyed 
pabies. on his knee and grinned because he 
could not speak any of the language. The 
Chinese will long remember the American 
mission schools, hospitals and churches and 
the patient work of Catholics and Protestants 
who sought to bring light and help. 

FILMS HAVE BIG INFLUENCE 

And the influence of American films is 
greater than most persons in this country 
realize; Communists recognized the worth of 
this medium immediately. They banned 
United States movies and distributed their 
own. But the Chinese still remember Clark 
Gable, Hedy Lamarr, My Blue Heaven, and 
the skyscrapers. Where America has made 
any inroads of feeling at all, the relationship 
is basically friendly. 

What we do next, since obviously we are 
in a position to chart the new course if we 
choose, will determine what happens to that 
relationship. 

Meanwhile, Mao’s “agrarian reform” goes 
on. Every Chinese t will be given 
some land—even if it is only 6 feet of land, 
under which he can lie through eternity, 
attempting to dream away the bitterness 
of tragic disillusion. 
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Visual Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American people are fast learning that 
this is a visual age as well as an atomic 
age. 

Never before in man’s history has he 
had more occasion to use his eyesight 
in viewing flickering images from which 
he learns, is informed, is entertained, is 


The Members of Congress themselves 
are finding that motion pictures and 
television are increasingly affecting them 
in the legislative and political affairs of 
this Nation. 

At this time I have prepared a state- 
ment reviewing some of the current de- 
velopments in these fields as they affect 
Congress and America as a whole. 

The particular occasion for this state- 
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vision. Wherever one looks in these fields, 
one notes significant occurrences which may 
powerfully affect American life, sometimes in 
obvious, sometimes in subtle ways that we 
of today can barely guess. 

One can quickly run down a whole series 
of such developments: 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TV 


(a) Here in Congress a considerable num- 
ber of bills have been introduced dealing 
with television and particularly its educa- 
tional aspects. 

(b) The Ford Foundation has set up a 
million-dollar television workshop which will 
provide a wide range of educational features 
to commercial stations—programs which the 
workshop hopes to have eventually sponsored 
so that the workshop and the stations will 
thereby cover the costs. 

(c) The PCC has tentatively decided to re- 
serve some 209 channels for schools and uni- 
versities. 

(ad) Over in Berlin, Germany, for 14 days 
there has been a tremendous demonstration 
of American TV sponsored by the Radio Corp. 
of America, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration for 100,000 Berliners. It is esti- 
mated that one-sixth of the city’s western 
population have “gotten the TV bug”—have 
seen and been entranced by American TV, 
have gotten a graphic demonstration of what 
the American way of life can produce. 

(e) Back in this country, while the RCA- 
CBS color television pot boils, Nation-wide 
black aud white network television now in- 
cludes all but 11 of the country’s 65 cities 
served by television. In these network com- 
munities are 94 of the 107 operating televi- 
sion stations. : 

The 11 TV cities having a total of 13 sta- 
tions which are not part of the network are in 
the far South, the Southwest, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

(f) Meanwhile, whole new vistas are pos- 
sible in the development of subscription tele- 
vision if that medium is ever given the green 
light. 

(g) Consider, too, the advances being made 
in theater television. 

(bh) Ponder the significance of the proposed 
merger between the American Broadcasting 
Co. and United Paramount Theaters. 

Mix these developments together—con- 
sider their domestic and foreign implications, 
consider their complicated legal aspects, 
their effects on sports, etc., and you get quite 
a brew. 

I mention these matters together because 
I feel that it is important that we in the 
Congress take the time to look at this total 
pattern. 

Now, let us continue. 


MOVIETIME, U. 5S. A. 


At this point, let uz not forget that equally 
momentous developments are taking place 
in motion pictures. That great industry 
which already has contributed so abundantly 
to the pool of performers, producers, direc- 
tors, writers, and other technicians of tele- 
vision, is observing Movietime, U. S. A., the 
golcien jubilee of. construction of its first 
theater. By means of Movietime, U. S. A., 
tajs mighty industry which has carried 
American culture to the far corners of the 
worid is focusing the attention of our citi- 
zens and all others on the monumental 
achievements of United States cinema art. 

By this campaign, the movie industry is 
using its traditional competitive salesman- 
ship to meet head-on its current problems, 
particularly those posed by that lusty infant 
of visual media—television. 

Those of us who are familiar with Holly- 
wood’s generous services to a great many 
patriotic causes—war bonds, blood dona- 
tions, USO, community chests, infantile 
paralysis drives, etc., note that for once the 
movie industry is taking the time to bespeak 
its own cause. It is certainly eminently 
justified in that respect. 
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Now, let me point out that no man in 
public life can ignore all of these basic mo- 
tion picture and TV developments, because 
obviously they affect all of the American 
people, particularly the Nation’s young folks. 
Whole culture patterns of America are being 
changed, just as once the American automo- 
bile so dynamically revolutionized American 
life. 


1952 ELECTION CAN HINGE ON FILMS AND TV 


The man in public affairs finds that he too 
is being impacted by television and films. 
Almost everyone clearly recognizes that the 
1952 Presidential campaign may well hinge on 
the opposing candidates’ use of television 
and motion pictures. 

The Republican and Democratic National 
Committees will be exceptionally active 
therefore in television. The 1952 party nom- 
inating conventions in Chicago will probably 
see the greatest single use of television that 
has ever occurred for a similar political 
gathering. 


CRIME COMMITTEE HEARINGS SET MANY 
PRECEDENTS 


Spcaking personally, as one of the five 
members of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, I saw how unprecedented tele- 
vision could dramatically impact the Ameri- 
can people as never before. 

In New York today there is currently be- 
ing waged an important political campaign. 
There, one of the chief candidates for the 
presidency of the New York City Council is 
Mr. Rudolph Halley, the brilliant young chief 
counsel of our committee, who first came 
to Nation-wide public attention during the 
hearings in New York. He is accenting tele- 
vision in his live-wire campaign for that 
important post. 

Here in Washington, the House Radio Re- 
cording Facility, under Mr. Robert Coar, has 
produced some 30 to 35 TV films showing 
legislators describing current events. These 
films, mostly 442 minutes, but some 2 min- 
utes or 9 minutes, are then shipped back to 
TV stations in the home districts or States. 


TV COULD BECOME CRUCIAL IN NATIONAL CRISIS 


I, for one, have long pointed out that some 
day television may become the very means by 
which the Nation itself may survive. 

I visualize a day (although we pray it will 
never come) when possibly the city of Wash- 
ington might be under enemy attack, and 
the Congress would have to disperse to widely 
scattered areas. From these centers, by 
means of a TV hookup, legislators could com- 
municate with one another and could de- 
bate and vote on important issues. In these 
scattered areas, the legislator would be rela- 
tively immune from enemy attack. Think, 
too, of the potentialities of television in the 
event of such an attack insofar as the con- 
tinued functioning of the armed services of 
the Nation would be concerned, and insofar 
as instructions are concerned to citizens on 
what to do and how to do it so as to keep 
the economy rolling. 


WISCONSIN INTERESTED IN VIDEO FOR EDUCATICN 


I have before me still other evidence of 
the awareness of television’s dramatic possi- 


; bilities. The week before last, the Wisconsin 


State Radio Council filed a statement with 
the Federal Communications Commission re- 
lating to the proposed allocation of TV fre- 
quencies for educational use. The council, 
which now operates a network of State-sup- 
ported AM and FM broadcasting stations, 
asked the FCC to amend its original pro- 
posal which was to reserve six frequency as- 
signments for Wiscousin educational tele- 
vision use. The council seeks to reserve in- 
stead 12 frequencies for my State. 

The council has estimated that such a net- 
work would cost around $3,000,000. 

The manager of the State radio council, 
Mr. H. B. McCarty, pointed out that the 
filing of the statement with the FCC by the 
council didn’t constitute an application for 
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the frequencies, but was intended to con- 
vince Federal authorities that the TV en- 


Mr. pointed.out that no 
formal proposal has been made by the State 
radio council to the people of my State nor 
to the legislature at Madison for any TV 
broadcasting service. 

The State Radio Council's proposal to the 
FCC pointed out, that the capital outlay in- 
volved in up a TV station, was con- 
siderably “less the estimated cost of a 
single high-school building now under con- 
struction in a town of 25,000 inhabitants.” 

The Wisconsin State Radio Council con- 
sists of 10 leading State officials headed by 
Gov. Walter Kohler, Jr. 

Incidentally, the chief executive of our 
State has indicated his firm support of the 
application for more TV frequency reserva- 
tions. 

I mention these facts as symptomatic not 
only of the potential revolution in the class 


eational and cultural sources throughout the 
Nation. 
CRITICISMS OF STATE AM, FM, AND TV 

I do want to point out that the matter of 
appropriating public funds for construction 
of radio stations has become an issue of con- 
siderable controversy in my State. There are 
many people who believe that the State might 
better devote its energies toward securing 
time on regular commercial broadcasting sta- 
tions, rather than investing funds in con- 


‘was designed by the Wiscon- 
Commission at Madison and 


future depen 
folks, I feel it my duty as a Senator to en- 
courage to the greatest extent this use of the 
film medium by American education, 


SENATOR WILEY’S 16-MILLIMETER SOUND FILM 


the quantity of 25 prints available. I do not 
be! that this is be- 


of the film. I 


y 


i 


ple will accept them in that light. 

By means of an extended 22-minute film 
like my own, or even by a 2-minute film clip 
used in a local video station showing a Con- 
gressman discussing. current. issues, the 
thinking of our people is stimulated. Films 
help weld the contacts between Washington 
and the grass roots of our country. Inci- 
dentally, films also help a legislator to first 

arify his own thinking so as to be able to 


1. Excerpts of quotations to me regarding 
my film. 

2. The text of my article in Educational 
Screen, September 1951 issue. 

3. The text of the article in Think entitled 
“Revolution in the Classroom,” 


A businessman in Appleton: “I have seen 
your film, America in Crisis, and I want to 
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an in- 


first atomic explosion in history in the New 
Mexican desert. From another film, they 
collected scenes of a 1930 dust bowl, 

dustrial dispute, a bread-line. Gradually, 
the clipped footage was assembled into a 
coherent pattern. Some 20 musical pieces 
(carefully selected to be free of copyright 


(By Hon. fattest he Wer, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin ) 
legislator stimulate the thinking of 

constituents through the use of motion 
pictures? The answer is of course, yes. But 
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to avoid the expense of royalty) were 
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Thereafter, 

narration is taken over by a professional 
and by voices of members of my 

staff. Thus, my own role in the film both 
We chose as the basic theme of “America 


. scenes of the Washington in Crisis"—-Senator Witzy Reports to Bill 


One morning, we put the finishing touches 


“America in Crisis” on the film at the Engineer's research de- 
he had wanted to come to Washington— 
to see what the Government for which he 


velopment laboratory at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
which had been loaned to us. There, I re- 
corded my portion of the narrative on the 
sound track. This portion of the film lasts 
had fought was really like. As he looks 


peace 
Capt- 
atten- 


Sur ar Wee a Geos ce principles rather than around any single 
the Lincoty Memorial the 


umber of other 16-millimeter mo- on the sound track and on the screen is very 
had previously been prepared limited. The film revolves around issues and 
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am seen briefly speaking to Bill Jones 
peep edo the report on America’s 


problems. From there on, we view the docu- 
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might maintain the peace, keep their free- 
dom, and secure a lasting prosperity. The 
film suggsts no panacea; it attempts no pro- 
found analysis; it does, however, focus on 
the problems and urges earnest evaluation 
of them. 

On the night of September 25, 1950, we 
screened the 22-minute film at the Academia 


The MPA had kindly made available its fa- 
cilities that night, and we had invited a very 
fine audience consisting of representatives 
of the movie trade press, of newspapers, 
radio, Capitol Hill, and Government agen- 
cles. 

The response to the film that night was 
tremendously gratifying. While it was ex- 
pected that the usual type of gracious, formal 
comment would be received, I sincerely felt 
that the warm response was most spon- 
taneous and exceptionally kind. 

I arranged for five 16-millimeter prints of 
the film to be prepared, and immediately sent 
out notices to Wisconsin tions advis- 
ing them of the film’s availability. Within a 
short time, I had received a deluge of re- 
quests for the prints. Wisconsin newspapers 
added more references to the film and it was 
not long before the requests had 
snowballed. We found ourselves so far be- 
hind in trying to schedule screenings that 
additional prints were ordered. Ultimately, 
a total of twenty-five 16-millimeter prints 
Were secured and sent out. By a system of 
tight scheduling, the same print was shown 
in an, let us say, American Legio 


woman's club in Kenosha. Each print’s 
schedule was prepared so that it remained in 
approximately the same geographic area, thus 
saving time in transit. Thus, within 6 weeks 


and other groups in 49 of Wisconsin’s 71 
counties. 

In addition, several film libraries, both 
public and private, requested prints and 
Gann were gladly given permanent custody of 

em. 

Virtually all of the expenses of the film had 
been borne out of my own pocket (including 
cost of repair of the prints, a cost that 
proved somewhat substantial since the han- 
dling of a film by amateurs is often not very 


and selection of footage are 


spirited view of the film. It absorbed the 
cost for this technical manpower and secured 
reimbursement from me only for the actual 
charges for the raw film. 

The precedent we set has apparently en- 
couraged my colleagues. At the present 
time, the Joint Senate-House Radio Record: 
ing Facility is beginning to work on the 


and the candidates 
best recognize the nature of this medium, its 
problems, its advantages, its limitations, will 
have a tremendous advantage over their foes. 
The pioneering television achievement of 
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the window shades on the rolling snow and 
the movie projector threw its cheerful oblong 
on the screen. 

The film was a simple documentary on the 
home life of a middle-class family in Monte- 
video, ay. It showed the family at 
meals and on a picnic; it showed the children 

their home 


daily pur- 


@ fullness and intimacy that could not have 
been achieved if the class had been trans- 
ported to Montevideo by magic carpet. The 
students followed the story in wide-eyed 
silence. 

When it was over everybody raised 
hands at once. The children and the teach- 
er had gone through a moving emotional 
experience together, and in the students’ 
minds the barriers between them were down. 
Small boys who seldom spoke up in class 
now clamored for attention. They had not 
missed a single point among the items the 
teacher had written on the board. The thin 
girl in the third row finally gained the floor 
to point out that the Montevideo family 
owned no electric refrigerator, no vacuum, 
no washing machine, yet they could afford a 
servant. The picture of the girls and boys 
of South America going on picnics, wrestling 
with home work and music lessons, filled 
the class with astonishment and delight. 
No one had ever told them that home work 
and music lessons were curses inflicted uni- 
versally on civilized mankind. The stu- - 
dents emptied the school library of books 
on South America and scores of clippings 
about Uruguay and its capital city appeared 
on the classroom bulletin board. 

“IT can’t imagine a better method of teach- 
ing tolerance, social responsibility, the 
United Nations in fact, than a movie like 
this,” the teacher observed. “I have seen 
the attitude of an entire class toward spell- 
ing change completely after seeing a single 
movie. The spelling didn’t improve while 
I had them, but the attitude certainly did.” 

Edison, who invented the cinematograph— 
if any one man did—would have appreciated 
the fact that such adventures in teaching 
were daily events in American schools in 
1951. During his early experience with 
pictures, some 60 years ago, he predicted 
that movies would entirely supplant text- 
books within 10 years. He believed then 
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skillful). The only cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment was the 
print of its own documentary 
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ence, it was felt that some prints t 
be made for motion-picture theaters a 
demand developed. What had been antici- 
pated happened, and soon it became advis- 
able to reproduce five 35-millimeter prints. 
These, too, were snapped up as fast as they 
were sent out and a system of tight sched- 
uling saw audiences multiply many fold, 
The Independent Theater Owner's Associa- 


[From Think of September 1951] 
REVOLUTION IN THE CLASSROOM 
(By William A. Buck) 
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Support Is Where You Find It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Speaker, I am picking up support every- 
where I can get it in the rat race the big- 
shots are throwing me into. 

Since that man of great stature, Chair- 
man Pfeiffer, decreed that my new dis- 
trict would stretch clear to Timbuctoo, I 


I include such a letter as follows: 
Eumma, N. Y., October 14, 1951. 
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If you would like me to do this or anything 
else in your behalf please let me know. I am 
not a local bigwig, wheel, or anything else but 
I do have some friends who might be influ- 
enced. 

Any time you are in Elmira look me up. I 
would like to introduce you around here and 


there. 
Cordially yours, 
A. WHITNEY. 





Growing Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
seldom have I read an editorial or com- 
ment that says so much as this editorial 
by Lewis Haney. It certainly carries a 
great deal of fundamental thinking. 

Mr. Haney is a professor of economics 
at New York University, and this fact 
alone should make it more worth while. 
We do not very often get such down-to- 
earth fundamental beliefs from eastern 
universities. 

Here follows his comments from the 
New York Journal-American of October 
10, 1951: 

Growine SocIALIsM 
(By Lewis Haney, professor of economics, 
New York University) 

Are our businessmen waking up to the 
danger of their position? Last week a num- 
ber of leading bankers made strong speeches 
against the waste, {nflation, and restraints 
on individual freedom that threaten us to- 
day. 

Now comes the head of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute with one of the 
penetrating discussions I have seen. Let us 
hope this is the shot that will be heard 
around the American business world. 

W. Alton Jones, president of Cities Service 
Co., in addressing the Texas Mid-Continent 


Said he: “During the past two decades the 
United States has moved in the direction of 
communism through Government control 
over saving, production, wages, hours, and 
prices. We must act promptly, or before we 
know it our savings will be gone and we 
shall be reduced to the level of the Govern- 
ment-dominated countries of the Old World.” 

In view of these strong and multiplied at- 


of advertisements that attack the 
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4. They have fallen for the practice of 
pushing Government so-called savings bonds 
on their employees, rather than encourag- 
ing productive investment in corporation se- 
curities. This is doubly bad. It transfers 
employee interest to the Government and 
it encourages public debt in a period of 
inflation. 

5. They have advertised in pink publica- 
tions and sponsored leftist broadcasts. This 
is not necessary. They have no power of 
censorship. They are not wise to feed the 
dog that bites them. 

6. They have financed and sent their sons 
to colleges that are known to disseminate 
socialism. Many endowed institutions of 
learning are busy teaching that private prop- 
erty and private enterprise are bad, and that 
more and more central government control 
is desirable. For example, the Keynesian 
economics as spread by the Samuelson, Tar- 
shis, and Morgan texts, leaves little or no 
room for private enterprise or private sav- 
ing and leads to a managed currency and 
& managed economy—which is socialism. 

7. They accept the easy-money policy 
which is the root of managed currency and 
inflation. 

8. They stand by, and, like politicians, 
take no sides while our schools are infested 
with those who try to condition the whole 
child for the good society. 

9. They often go along with world govern- 
ment and the UN. 

10. They accept lip service to freedom and 
private enterprise, that are mocked by the 
actions and main ideas of the Socialists or 
social planners. 

11, They run to Washington for subsidies 
and controls. 

12. They stick to party lines when the 
party offers little but “me too.” 

13. They set up foundations that use their 
millions of dollars to spread socialistic ideas. 


Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
letter which I wrote to my constituents 
under this date: 


about the efforts of farmers. 


which has definitely averted the danger of 
famine in the months ahead. Certainly it is 
a victory for the farmers there, as great 
you might almost say, as any that we have 
won in our military actions. 

This situation is the result of careful plan- 
ning, bold action, and above all, the tireless 


worked to save their country and their coun- 
mn. 
I think they deserve our salute. 
Also, in regard to the war, it looks now as 


grinding forward, the Army has ammounced 


f 


me 


'. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following summary 
of the high lights of certain recom- 
mendations of Republican policy adopted 
by the Glendale Young Republicans at 
on Sue meeting held on September 
20, 1951: 

GLENDALE, CaLir., Younc Repustican Policy 
RECOMENDATIONS 


FOREIGN POLICY 
1, We denounce the Yalta agreement. 
2. We support the four steps“advocated by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur to conclude the war 
in Korea. 


3. We support the North Atlantic Pact, 
but urge greater military participation by the 
erie Cir ae ait eee 

4. We favor the creation of a sovereign 
West German republic. 

5. We favor the inclusion of Greece and 
Turkey in the North Atlantic Pact. 

6. We favor the utilization of Spain's 
strategic position. 

7. We oppose admission of Communist 
China to U. N. membership. 

8. We oppose the Genocide Convention and 
the World Bill of Rights recommended by 
the Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations Organization. 

ECONOMIC POLICY 

1. We urge a return to balanced Govern- 

ment budgets and an end to deficit financ- 


ing. 
2. We oppose nonessential public-works 


programs. , 

3. We oppose welfare programs which are 
in reality costly schemes for socializing the 
Nation. 

4. We support the recommendations of 


5. To prevent inflation in time of crisis, we 
favor control of private credit rather than 
price and wage controls. 

6. We favor the enactment of a constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit the Govern- 
ment from engaging in any business, profes- 
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sion, or enterprise in competition with its 
ae except as specified in the Constitu- 
GENERAL WELFARE POLICY 

1. We support the continuation of private 
medical insurance. 

2. We favor returning to State control all 
Government services which can be effectively 
operated on a less than national scale. 

3. We oppose a continuation of the prin- 
ciple of Federal social security. 


MISCELLANEOUS POLICY 
1. We pone corruption and incompetence 


in high office 
2. We oppose coddling of Communists and 
thizers. 


Act. 
4. We favor continuation and strengthen- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
5. We favor a flexible parity on price sup- 
ports of agricultural commodities. 
6. We favor local self-rule for the District 
of Columbia. 


Regulation No. 1 of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- OF 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CuarPmMan: I have just examined 


win essere gp ore nanae gen 


and gas. 
Although you state in section 1 of the 


tely. 
particularly refer to that part of section 
$3 which reads as follows: 
“Where a directive, or an amendment or 
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jectives of the Defense Production Act. It 
is not applicable 


this prohibition, nor any be issued. 
You ask that I state with certainty whether 
or not I feel that a directive can be issued 
over an order of a State 


persede any conflicting 

by a State, in the absence of a specific res- 
ervation in the act, such as appears in the 
Bow amendment, that the Federal author- 
ity shall not do so. 

Please do not misunderstand the use of the 
phrase “rate schedule” or the word “tariff.” 
As you are aware, rate schedules and tariffs, 
gas, contain terms and 





PAD order. Section 3 tells the operator to 
obey the directive rather than the prior 
PAD order. 

, directives may cut across pri- 
vate contract obligations. This 
recently in the cases of 4 producers of Navy 
pecial fuel ofl and 14 other oil companies. 
The Navy needed 2,100,000 barrels of Navy 
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PAD policy is to issue directives only as a 


last resort and after all other avenues of 
meeting essential military and defense needs 
have been exhausted. Also, when at all pos- 
sibley PAD intends to seek the cooperation 
of States and other governmental authori- 
ties in discharging its responsibilities under 
the Defense Production Act. 


I am advised that actions of the type 


described are within the authority of PAD, 
even in States which have certified to the 


t under the Bow amendment, in- 


asmuch as a directive of that character would 
not “restrict the use of natural gas,” as that 
phrase is used in the Bow amendment. It 
is my view that the Bow amendment was 
not intended to nullify the clear obligation 
imposed upon the President under the De- 
fence Production Act to assure the adequate 
operation of military activities including such 
defense production operations as are essen- 
tial to the national defense. 


I hope that this explains my views fully 


in plain and simple language and without 
equivocation. If you have any further ques- 
tions con: 
subject, I shall be very glad to answer them. 


our position relating to this 


Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CoaPMan, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Good Advice From Mr. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of the House know and 
admire Jim Farley. His comments al- 
ways command respect. Recently he 
addressed the graduates of Ithaca Col- 
lege and gave the young people some fine 
advice. In commenting on his address 
the Saiem (Mo.) News endorsed his ref- 
erence to good manners, and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix I 
include the News editorial as follows: 


Goop MANNERS, A VALUABLE ASSET 

When James A. Farley addressed the grad- 
uates of Ithaca College he told them, among 
other things, that good manners are essen- 
tial to the mah or woman who expects to 
amount to ; 

Mr. Farley said: “A person who is con- 
cerned in persuading other people to do 
something or buy something or just to be 
friendly and helpful, must have what I call 





It is much more than tact. 
It is to feel, and above all to show, that you 







and winning friends, for this attitude will 
make itself known in a hundred ways.” 
Jim Parley's advice is good. There are 
characteristics that are invaluable in what- 
ever business or profession one may engage. 
they must be genuine, and not as- 
for the moment. Even a very dull 
can see and know when someone is 
putting on an act to accomplish a purpose 
or attain an end. It is something that every 
young man and woman can acquire and use. 
Good manners are a valuable asset. 
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A Word for Harry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: 

4& Worp ror Harry 

We doubt that the old boy needs it, but 
we think it's about time somebody some- 
thing nice about President Truman. 

As things stand now, we'd vote for him. 

We doubt that any other man, faced with 
the same problems, would have handled them 
any better. 

He’s had it rough. He deserved a kind 
word. 

He’s been blamed for corruption in Gov- 
ernment, for bad jokes, for drinking whisky, 
for insulting religious faith, for insulting 
free thinkers, for writing angry letters, for 
sending your boy to be killed in Korea, for 
giving Stalin half the world, for promoting 
his own daughter's career, for spending fabu- 
lous sums on his own living quarters, for 
being too common, for being too uncom- 
mon, for cussing, for e Commu- 
nists, for turning the Nation over to the 
labor unions, for stabbing labor in the back, 
for high prices, for low wages, for taxing 
us to death, for giving the country to the 
huge corporations, for socializing industry, 
for poor taste in clothing. 

Now don’t Jump up and howl. 
and think a minute. 

Did Truman send all our soldiers home 
after the last war and leave us defenseless? 
Or did you? 

Didn't you weep and moan about your poor, 
homesick boy over there? Didn’t you write 
your Congressman about it? Didn't you and 
thousands like you plead and beg and threat- 
en and bluster until Congress, against the 
President's wishes, and against the military's 
wishes, brought your boy home? And left 
the world unguarded so the Russians could 
thumb their noses at us? Was it Truman or 
was it you? 

Did Truman bring on this terrible infia- 
tion? Or did you? 

Didn't your union get you that big raise, 
and didn't you go out and buy a new car 
and a new stove and a fur coat for the little 
woman? Didn't you gently ease ip the prices 
in your store when you saw your customers 
going on a spending spree? Was it Truman 
or was it you? 

Did Truman shackle business with those 
burdensome controls? Or did you? 

Didn't you scream in anguish when prices 
went far beyond the reach of your pocket- 
book? Didn’t you demand that somebody do 
something about it? Didn’t you swear that 
unless you got help from the Government 
the black marketeers would ruin your busi- 
ness? Was it Truman or was it you? 

Did Truman get us into war in Korea? 

Didn't you agree that a United Nations 
would be useless unless it had some teeth to 
show? When, after a few years of blessed 
peace, the Communists jumped on the South 
Koreans with guns and tanks and chased our 
handful of troops almost out of the country, 
didn’t you feel, like the President, that it was 
time somebody put a stop to war for all time 
by punishing aggressors with all the force of 
the United Nations? Do you think we should 
quit Do you think we should say to the 
Communists: “Okay, you win. You're too 
tough for us. We surrender”? 

And if you had all these things to worry 
about, wouldn’t you get a little some- 
body said your daughter couldn't ? 


Sit there 


Indiscriminate Smearing of Federal Em- 


ployees Costing Taxpayers Millions, 
Warns Chairman of United States Civil 
Service Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday October 16, 1951 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address delivered 
by Robert Ramepeck, Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, before 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 11, 1951: 


I am indeed happy to be here and to talk 
to you today. 

Believe me, this is more than the platitu- 
dinous opening statement we expect from 
practically all speakers. I really feel that 
way about the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. I feel that way 
because your organization truly is different 
from too many groups and individuals who 
have succumbed to a deadly malady afflict- 
ing our country in the trying times through 
which we are living. It is because you have 
retained your sense of constructive reason- 
ing and because you have 
time to the disease which 
its victims to indulge in intemperate, 
sometimes hateful, criticism, that I find such 
a high degree of satisfaction in discussing 
common problems with you. 

It's about invidious, indiscriminate criti- 
cism, about this disease which I regard as 
one of the gravest dangers of democracy to- 
day, that I want to talk to you. And I'm sure 
you will concede that, with nearly 2,500,000 
Federal employees comprising a primary tar- 


qualified to discuss the subject. 
I should like to make it clear at the outset 
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then, to be a disease of the mind, so to speak. 
Accentuating its viciousness is the fact that 
the malady seizes and ravages us at a time 
when we are engaged in an all-out endeavor 
to influence men’s minds all over the world. 
And what is it we’re trying to convince them 
of? Why, the fact that our way of life is the 
best way. 

It is paradoxical, isn’t it? Here we are, on 
the one hand, upholding with all our might, 
with our resources, and, in many instances, 
with our very lives, the efficacies of our form 
of government; yet, simultaneously, we ure 
indulging in a form of self-destruction that 
could consume us and permit barbarism’s 
all-enveloping darkness to return unhindered 
to a world presently lighted only by democ- 
racy’s torch. 

In our democracy, Government depends 
‘upon the consent of the governed. If the 
confidence of the governed in the competent, 
conscientious, and loyal men and women 
who staff the Government is destroyed, con- 
sent will be withdrawn and Government will 
fail. 

It is obvious to me that we must devote 
more attention to informing men's minds 
at home, to telling them fully and frankly 
all there is to be told about their own Gov- 
ernment, even while we conduct similar ef- 
forts in other parts of the world. For it will 
avail us nothing to halt communism's mili- 
tary might abroad, or to condition foreign 
minds to accepting democracy, if, when they 
are ready for it, we have no true democracy 
to offer them. 

The field in which you and I operate offers 
an unexcelled opportunity to perform a 
much-needed task right here at home, to 
demonstrate democracy’s strength and capa- 
bilities, to sharpen the focus of the picture 
portraying the merit system as an exemplar 
of democracy at its finest, and to enlist pub- 
lic support for the advancement of the aims 
of all true believers in a sound civil service. 

By so doing—by setting an example—we 
can do much to clarify issues, which become 
confused in times as uncertain as those in 
which we are living, to establish a pattern 
of straight thinking as a replacement for the 
fuzziness which seems to creep into ideas 
put forward in such times, and, most impor- 
tant of all, to reimbue with good, old-fash- 
ioned faith those among us who have grown 
80 puzzled and bewildered by events as to 
entertain doubts as to our own strength and 
national character. 

It is unfortunate, but nonetheless true, 
that in times of stress there are those who 
seek to take advantage of the confusion to 
further their own aims, to secure political 
advancement, or to obtain personal power. 
Many times they are unscrupulous in the 
way they go about it. Increasingly, the 
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court of public opinion, we are not guaran- 
teed our day, as we are in our other courts. 
We must make our own day in this particu- 
lar court. We must militantly sell public 
service to the public. 


restrained your approach to the constructive 
characteristics which breed freedom and en- 


sate 
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similar fields—and even those in areas not 
primarily nor avowedly dedicated to im- 
proved government—must assume the lead- 
ership which your experience and objectives 
impose upon you. 

In my opinion, there’s a mighty interest- 
ing story to be told on the constructive side 
of how our Government functions under the 
democracy we are all striving to preserve. 
The facts about government, without distor- 
tions or embellishments, can be presented 
in an animated manner designed to capture 
the attention and fire the imagination of 
the public so vitally affected by it. The tools 
and techniques of public relations are avail- 
able to us. All we need do is apply them 
and reject, once and for all, the concept of 
public reporting which has made of Govern- 
ment presentations the drab, colorless, sta- 
tistical documents they too frequently are. 

Here are but a few examples of what I 
have in mind: 

When Government employment is por- 
trayed—for any reason, political or other- 
wise—as Utopian, we can and must come 
back with the following facts, which are all 
on our side: 

So far removed from Utopia did Federal 
employees consider their employment that 
$21,291 of them quit their jobs in the year 
ending last June 30. 

When that old wheeze is trotted out, about 
how it is impossible to fire a Federal em- 
ployee, our factual, but effective, answer can 
truthfully be: 

In the same last fiscal year, 17,250 were 
discharged. 

When the destructive story is circulated— 
as it regularly is—that nobody ever is al- 
lowed to run out of work in a Federal agency 
or department, our facts can speak for them- 
selves once again: 

Seventeen thousand and thirty-nine did 
run out of work and were removed from the 
payroll through reduction in force because 
projects on which they were working were 
completed. 

There are many other solid facts that can 
be similarly used. The point is we must not, 
and do not intend to, use them only defen- 
sively, as illustrated in the foregoing ex- 
amples. We must diligently and energetic- 
ally make opportunities for presentation of 
these facts in less statistical style. It is 
essential that the people of the United 
States—and of the world, if you please—be 
alerted to the fact that while we are en- 
gaged in a recruitment program of consid- 
erable magnitude, to man the thousands of 
essential defense prositions created by the 
current threat to our way of life, the rate at 
with Federal employees have been quitting 


More emphatically stated, the turn-over 
rate of Federal employees is approaching 36 


to recruit and train workers only to 

have them leave ent employ for po- 
sitions in private industry where salaries, 
especially the upper management levels, are 
clearly higher and where opportunity for ad- 
vancement, money-wise at least, is infinitely 
That is a point which Senator Paut Dovs- 
Las, of Illinois, stresses with great vigor in 
an extremely forthright article in the Octo- 
issue of the American magazine. He 

so far as to intimate the Federal Gov- 

be more than adequately 


tally, Senator Dovctas’ article, which offers 
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at his summer place in trying to rid 
premises of poison ivy without 


methods, either, without injuring innocent 
bystanders.” 


While the Senator mentions only those 
Federal employees indiscriminately and ir- 
responsibly smeared in connection with 


which are made in terms of glittering gen- 
eralities. The effects of these tactics, as the 
Senator points out, are being felt keenly, 
not only by the employees but by the Gov- 
ernment as well. Not only do sensitive indi- 
viduals suffer undeserved indignities and, as 
the Senator states, develop “hangdog ex- 
pressions in some cases and consider them- 
selves as second-class citizen,” but the Gov- 
ernment loses the services of many of them 
because, as the Senator says, they “have 
been hounded, harassed, heckled, and 
scorned.” 

As I see it, our job is twin-hinged. In 
addition to giving the public the facts, we 
must inculcate a revitalized pride in their 
work in Government employees. Unless we 
do, the trend will continue in the wrong 
direction and present figures, disturbing as 
they are, will become even more appalling. 

Our work is cut out for us in our efforts 
to produce better government through bet- 
ter management. We must exert increas- 
ingly greater efforts to instill in men and 
women with leadership qualities the crusad- 
ing spirit to undertake to improve govern- 
ment by giving it their personal attention, by 
helping to operate it. In the Civil Service 
Comthission, we are everlastingly stressing 
our concept that management is a philos- 
ophy, and must not be sacrified by mistaking 
mechanics for management. We continu- 
ously endeavor to sharpen the tool that we 
hold management to be, so it can work more 
effectively toward our ultimate goal, which 
is, of course, better government. 

You and I and all people interested in 
better government have the same objectives. 
We should join hands in utilizing the same 
weapon, one which has made our country 
great—truth. We can, and should, under- 
take jointly the work of bringing home to 
the public—forcefully, forthrightly, and in 
the interests of a better country—that good 
management is a good investment; that it is 
shortsighted to regard it as an expense, and 
that we can have management and, 
through it, good government, only by at- 
tracting and holding as Government em- 
ployees the highest type of people. If we 
do not check this disease of indiscriminate 
smearing which, as I have stated, really is a 
form of self-destruction, we cannot hope to 
retain good employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, much less attract new ones of high 
caliber. 


" Im the words of President Truman, who 
uttered them recently in addressing a group 


of Federal employees: 
“It is time we made it perfectly plain that 
See ee en 
citizens through public + 
That’s the spirit in which good 
must accept service in Government. re- 
store that spirit is our job—the job of all 
of us interested in good it. There's 
a@ tremendous job to be done. Let’s get to- 
gether and do it. 


Time To Watch Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the interest in the 1952 election mount- 
ing daily, the following timely editorial 
in the October 10, 1951, issue of the Al- 
toona (Pa.) Tribune contains much food 
for thought: | 

Time To Watcu Ovr 

As Presidential election nears, we might as 
well brace ourselves for a heavy dose of 
come-on ideas — — for the pur- 
pose of bringing i 

Most of these plans in the past have been 
aimed at the vote. Any benefits that might 
of recent years would be purely coincidental. 
accrue to the Nation through most of them 

2s Sete eee 


it, now Secretary 
idea. It’s closely related to the first one, but 
is a little more shrewdly 


what purpose, and what goods the citizen 
ought to have. 

Besides, there was the matter of rent con- 
trols, socialized medicine, or health insur- 
ance, pensions, and a large catalog of others. 

It’s pretty tough for the average Mr. 
American to have to earn his living, pay his 
taxes, bear his usual worries, then have 
somebody come around and hand him out a 
“load of stuff” every election time, giving him 


the choice of voting for the “right party” 
° *” what- 


not a new idea. But, it’s amazing the dif- 
ferent forms in which it can be presented. 

methods characterized the redistribu- 

tion of wealth, as practiced by numerous 

governments in the past, and present; One 
method is the totalitarian method, force. 

The other, red tape, regulations, and 


red-tape phase of socialistic experifmenta- 
tion. 
Let’s not get any deeper into it. As elec- 


The United States Can Now Take the Of- 
fensive in the Cold War, 


Laan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 
“HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 
MR. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
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Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, or the 
Communist- 
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Germany? 


At the same time, we should direct a - 
rage of to our friends behind the 
fron curtain. It is little short of a miracie 


' that these people have kept faith in 


view of our spineless attitude toward the 
sians and especially in view of the 
we have given them of ever throwing off 
yoke of their Red masters. 

We 


blow. No war—hot or 
cold, on the battlefield or of the air waves— 
is ever won by defense alone. A little show- 
ing of the offensive spirit would be a warn- 
ing to our foes and an assurance to our 
friends that we can do more than run for 
cover when attacked. 

Pather Rates Gorman, C. P. 


ith So Many People Saying So Many 
Things on the Subject of Atomic 
Energy, It Is Hard to Determine Where 
We Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


‘OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 
Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 


The article by Gerrity 
appeared in the October 14, 1961, issue 
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of the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 

and reveals the divergent views on the 

availability of atomic-tactical weapons 
and long-range guided missiles. 

The article follows: 

Atomic Bomsast—Witr So Many Pxropie 
Savtnc So Many Tunes It’s Harp To Dr- 
TERMINE WHERE We STAND 

(By John Gerrity) 

Vast clouds of rumor and croscrumor bil- 
lowed over Washington last week, confusing 
public understanding of American strength 
in the field of atomic warfare. 

Nearly every official whose name has ever 
been linked with the atom, and who could 
find a convenient sounding board, had some- 
thing to say about atomic weapons. Each 
statement seemed to conflict with the 


others. 


No johnny-come-lately, the bewilderment, 
indeed, had its beginning a little more than 
a month ago in a presidential speech at San 


had talked bravely of the national suicide 
in store for any enemies who tampered fur- 
ther with the peace of the world. 

“It is fantastic what can happcn with the 
use of the new weapons that are now under 
construction in this country,” the President 
said, “not only the one which we all fear 
the most, but there are some weapons which 
are fantastic in their operation.” 

Apparently taking his cue from the Presi- 
dent's statement—“* * * now under 
construction * * *"—Democratic Sena- 
tor Barew McManon, who heads the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee, 
pressed for an immediate step-up in atomic 
warfare development. His demands, ex- 
pressed on the Senate floor, were interpreted 
by many to mean a drastic revision in de- 
fense plans, with heavy emphasis on atomic 
weapons which McManon had stated were 
“relatively” cheaper to produce than con- 
ventional weapons. 

ENTER MR. LOVETT 

Hardly had Messrs. Truman and McMaHon 
planted the motion of a new kind of war- 
fare tham Secretary of Defense Robert A. 
Lovett uprooted it. A few days after Senator 
McManon’s speech, Mr. Lovett scoffed at the 
flurry of reports of sensational weapons and 
said that no magic way of winning wars was 


“yet at hand. Bluntly, Mr. Lovett said, in 


effect, “We can’t win today’s wars with to- 

Then this week, the idea that the day of 
Buck Rogers warfare has already dawned 
received new impetus. Despite Mr. Lovett’s 
attempt to deflate false hopes, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Gordon Dean 
said that the United States now possessed 
tactical atomic that “could cancel 
out on the battlefield any numerical advan- 
tage of an enemy,” and that it need not hesi- 
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Dean, Secretary Lovett appears to be the one 
who is striking closest to the real truth. 
While he admits there has been enough 
progress to encourage a very optimistic out- 
look for improved American armament, the 
On ee ee security 


troops to use them in the field, tactically. 

Mr, Lovett is strongly supported by Gen- 
eral Bradley, head of the Joint Chiaffs of 
Staff. A few days before he left for the Mid- 
dle East, General Bradley told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that such weap- 
ons were about 4 or 5 years away, at least 
in terms of practical use by troops in the 
field. 

And perhaps the most convincing fact to 
support Mr. Lovett is that United States 
troops would not know how to use atomic 
weapons, even if they were available. In the 
forthcoming atomic tests at Frenchman's 


Russia's bombs are of the plutonium type. 

since she is at least 20 years behind in 

the technical know-how necessary to build 
an Oak Ridge type of plant. 
POWER SHORTAGE 

Moreover, there is a marked limit on the 
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element found in tiny amounts in nature,. 
be a y der the Constitution of this Republic as 


Dp 
congratulate it on the great job it is 
doing. 
The above-mentioned news item fol- 


lows: 


Pro America Speaker Says “WomMEN Must 
Save AMERICA” 


“Tt is up to the women of this country 


Flats, Nev., tactical atomic weapons (or mod- 
els of the same) will be tested for the first 
time. And for the first time some 5,000 
troops will engage in training exercises under 
actual atomic warfare conditions—using the 
experimental weapons and deployed de- 
fensively and offensively in whatever new 
ways such weapons will demand. 

As for the superiority of the United States 
over Russia in so-called strategic atomic 
bombs, these are the facts: It is no secret 
that when the United States dropped its 
third bomb on Nagasaki on August 11, ae 
its then existing supply was exhausted. 
po apethcnrtrn My 9. Mtns ro 
bombs for each of three amphibious land- 
ings on the Japanese mainland the follow- 
ing November. That would put our rate of 
production, at that time, at three bombs a 
month. If that same rate had remained 
constant, we would have today about 210 
bombs, allowing for the 12 to 16 we have 
exploded since for experimental purposes. 

ion has more 
than trebled since 1945 and it is a fair esti- 
mate that the United States has 
today between 750 and 1,000 bombs, each 
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HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16,1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing news item appeared in the Osh- 


known to be far less powerful than 
the United States is making today. 
reason, they maintain, Russia 
stopped production after making about 30 
of such bombs and began experimenting on 
new ones. That the nas ke have been 
completed and she is to produce 
greater bombs is evidenced by the explosion 
of October 4. 
ONE HUNDRED IN RED ARSENAL 

For military purposes, however, Defense 
Department planners are figuring that Rus- 
sia has stockpiled 100 bombs. [t is admit- 
tedly an extravagant estimate, but even so 
it establishes a comfortable ratio in favor 
of the United States of nearly 10 to 1. 

Although Russia's second burst was dis- 
quieting proof that she is eee her 
atomic-bomb production, se veral poseal 
factors guarantee that the United States’ 
favorable ratio of 10 to 1 will hold, 
haps even improve. 

An atom bomb is made of either 
fissionable elements, uranium 236, 
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which As- 

mot considered worth 
carried in the Times 


United Press quoted six 

in which Mr. Dean replied to his 
the possibility of using small 
Mr. Dean went far beyond what 
eS Se eae se me 
% operating agency 

Se urged, for example, that we 


atomic bombs on noncombatants 
question: “Where does this leave us in 


cities.” 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1951 
Under the caption: “Dean idea to wage, 
atomic war in field is held significant,” the 
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of our moral position?” Associated 
completely ignored what seems to have 

a@ most important part of the Dean 
The paragraphs United Press cited give 
evidence that Mr. Dean sees the moral sig- 


with the morally 


the next day. 
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armies on the field of battle instead of being 


would make ft possible “to smash an enemy's 
object that our use of the tactical atomic 
_ still De restrained by fear of our counter- 
punch. 

oatunha weapons involved no greater risk of 
pe tery the war than existed at the 


explained that the new tactical weapons 
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Wednesday, October 10, 1951 
Mr. FPEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
(By Edward A. Conway) 
oe age nna gene ene 


I wish to 
Tue Case oF Tue Tacricat Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MICHAEL A. 
ticle written by 


The Case of the Tactical Atom 
eave ican te wake tae a 
cooeana’ hs the ect 2 fo of 
America, national Catholic weekly, en- 
titled “The Case of the Tactical Atom”: 
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If Mr. Dean spoke with the highest sanc- 
tion, we have the picture of the President 
approving his text and saying: “Very well, 
Gordon, now go out to the Founder’s Day 
of your alma mater, the University of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles, and put the 
issue squarely up to me. We'll watch for 
public reactions.” 

Also on this Sunday, Marcus Duffield, in 
his weekly news review in the New York 
Herald Tribune, revealed that 

“Information had previously been received 
by our Central Intelligence Agency that the 
Russians had developed more powerful bombs 
than the Nagasaki type, which was about the 
force of their first explosion. The number 
of bombs they had on hand was said [by 
CIA?} to be higher than current American 
estimates, which put the Russian stockpile 
at ‘less than 100.’” 

Thus Duffield supports Baldwin against 
Harsch, while im on the former re- 
garding the type of bomb the Russians are 
stockpiling. But where does he leave the 
Times atomic expert, William L. Lawrence, 
who on the same day devoted a lengthy and 
closely reasoned feature article to proving 
that while “some estimates in Washington 
place the [Soviet] atomic stockpile as some- 
where between 30 and 80 bombs of the Naga- 
saki type * * * we would arrive at a 
figure of about 12 to 16 bombs per year, or 
about a total of 25 to 32 since September 
1949"? 

The Sunday New York Heraki Tribune pub- 
lished an article by its Washington corre- 
spondent, James E. Warner, on testimony by 
Mr. Gordon Dean before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on September 21, re- 
leased by coincidence today on the heels of 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1951 

AP, UP, and the New York Times carried 
stories on AEC Chairman Gordon Dean's Sep- 
tember 27 testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, the same testimony 
that was treated in the AP dispatch of Octo- 
ber 3. All three sources said that the testi- 
mony was made public by the subcommittee 


big ones for big situations and little ones— 
and this is important—for little situations.” 
All the later stories also quoted this passage: 

“Given the right situation, and a target 
of opportunity, we could use an atomic bomb 
today in a tactical way against enemy troops 
in the field, military concentrations near 
combat areas, and other vital military targets 
without risk to our own troops.” 


COMMENTARY 


Where to begin one’s comments? One 
could point a dozen morals, ask a dozen 
questions, voice a dozen 
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y by 


years 
ago (America, July 30, 1949, p. 476) that he 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der my right and privilege to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I enclose a splendid appeal made by the 
Honorable J. Howard McGrath, the At- 
torney General of the United States, to 


ae weit 


16, at a mass meeting held in the great 
hall of the Department of Justice, in 
connection with the Community Chest 
fund campaign of this year. The re- 


significant authoritative statement on tacti- 
cal atomic weapons yet made public”: 
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world, assuming you can deliver it. We can 
use it against military troops in the field.” 
Begging Mr. Warner’s pardon, that para- 
graph strikes me as almost unintelligible. 
What kind of bomb is he talking about? 
Tt must be a big bomb which can be used 
tactically. Mr. Dean, as of September 21, 
seemed not to have yet discovered that we 
have tactical atomic bombs in mass pro- 
duction. 
+ The AP dispatch based on the same Sen- 
ate committee release remarked: “The hear- 
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latest Soviet achievement; (2) 

the Communists in Korea into an early ar 
mistice; and (3) to reassure our anxious 
allies in Europe. If the Board is involved, 
by the way, it should be rebuked for allow- 
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burden of the solicitation while carrying on 
their heavy responsibilities, and I know that 
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real need for providing decent environ- 

ment in which to rear the coming genera- 

tion of this Nation: 

Aporess sy Hon. Prances P. Bouton Berors 
THE LUNCHEON CONFERENCE oF THE Na- 
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oldest of whom, through a swimming acct- 
dent at a camp where he was a counselor, 
has been my key to an understanding of 
men’s hearts and minds which only such an 
experience could give. 

But it was many years before that that 
housing made a direct attack upon me. 

As one of a small group of girls—we had 
been the Brownie Club since we were 5 or 6— 
I found myself at 18 head of the supply com- 
mittee of the newly established Visiting 
Nurse Association of Cleveland. Being of 
curious minds, we asked to be allowed to go 
with the nurses into the districts to carry 
the extra supplies and assist them in every 
way. My childhood has been a sheltered one. 
This leap into what the stark realities of life 
are for the unsheltered was dramatic in the 
extreme. It is one I have never regretted; 
indeed, it deeply affected my adult develop- 
ment. 

The crowded conditions, the unbelievable 
filth, the lack of even the most primitive de- 
cencies in certain areas, imbedded them- 
selves in my heart and mind. The degrada- 
tion, the sickness, and the crime bred in our 
slums has laid heavily upon me down the 


years. 

No; I am no housing expert such as are 
most of you at these tables. I have brought 
you no scientific facts in regard to the re- 

sults of overcrowding. You have enough of 
these. Whatever I bring you today is the 
result of all that grew out of that winter 
when I went to the University of Stark Re- 
ality. Through the years following, when 
most of my time and energy went into my 
small family, until now, I have tried in 
many different ways to become increasingly 
aware of and useful to the battle that must 
constantly be waged in this great Republic 
of ours ultimately to eradicate the lack of 
decent shelter that continues to be the lot 
of all too many of our people. Whatever I 
bring you today is from the deep conviction 
that has become mine that we who have 
decent homes in decent areas have an in- 
escapable responsibility to find ways to make 
adequate shelter and wholesome environ- 
ment possible to others. 

You who are members of the National As- 
sociation of Officials have a vital 
part to play. Of that there can be no doubt. 
I hope you are all as eager to play if from 
the depth of your human understanding as 
is your Chairman Ernie Bohn, to whom 
Clevelanders look with the constant assur- 
ance that he strives for justice seeking al- 
ways to do his full duty to humanity in the 
light of his understanding. Whether one 
agrees with him or not, no one who has had 
continuing contact with him down the years 
as I have had, could fail to credit him with 
loyalty to his dream of seeing greater Cleve- 
land and the whole United States, a better 
place to live in. 

Por myself, I have never been able to set 
aside my sense of personal obligation as a 
free citizen of this great Republic, as a rep- 
resentative of a large and varied constituency 
and as 8 woman deeply concerned with the 
future. I have never been able to believe 
that our concentration upon machines has 
made us so material-minded that we fail to 
see our responsibility in the matter of as- 
suring our people adequate homes in which 
children can grow into honorable and 
healthy citizens. The future is deeply my 
concern—and where is our future unless it 
be in our children? Am I wrong, friends, in 
believing that they have the right to ex- 

us, as intelligent Americans, to see to 
it that they be born into homes where love 
will be their portion, set in decent surround- 
ings where they may grow straight and strong 
in body, mind, and soul? 

We have a wonderful heritage of freedom, 
we Americans, one which we must guard well 
if these same children are to bless our gen- 
eration. 

It is both important and necessary that 
adequate shelter be possible for all. But, 
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unless the sun of liberty and freeciom rise 
with every new day, darkness will be our por- 
tion and shelter, will imprison our people. 

Am I wrong, Mr. Chairman, in 
that no thoughtful American today can fail 
to recognize a growing need to protect this 
libesty, this freedom from the intrusions of 
centralized power, that no one may shirk 
the responsibility of assuring the future such 
justice as will protect the individual against 
the encroachment of Government upon his 
inherent right to choose his particular path. 
Surely that is the fundamental tenet of the 
American way of life. 

Yes, I am opposed to Federal authority as 
against State responsibility. I am 
sively for local and individual action rather 
than the inaction which will inevitably force 
the acceptance of Federal domination, At 
the same time—and I see no conflict between 
these points of view—I believe that because 
the States united for common protection and 
mutual well-being, there rests upon the re- 
sultant Federal Government a definite re- 
sonsibility toward these States and through 
them to those individuals unable to 
their part of the load. This responsibility 
is of several parts, not the least of which is 
that whatever is done by the Federal Govern- 
ment to help the individual must not en- 
croach upon his responsibility to himself 
and to his fellow man. 

Although my sons are grown and their 
sons and daughters are beginning to reach 
towards the realities of today’s living, I have 
not forgotten lessons I learned from my need 
as a mother to see that they should grow 
strong in character—that they should learn 
to do their part and to do for themselves. 
All mothers know how much easier it is to 
pick up the toy themselves, to hang the coat 
away, than to insist on the child doing this 
for himself. So much faster to do the but- 
toring and the shoelace tying than to wait 
while the little fellow learns laboriously to 
‘ do it alone. 

So much easier, friends, for a local govern- 
ment to let the State give it funds for 
schools and such and so easy for the State to 
give over to the central government. But 
just as a child is retarded and often made 
tragically helpless by too much parent help, 
so is a State and a community weakened by 
overmuch leaning on the greater power. 

Does the child realize that when the disci- 
plines of self-help are not imposed, inse- 
curity and fear is built up? Have we ap- 
preciated that we have been building inse- 
curity and fear amongst us in much the 
same fashion? 

Am I wrong in believing that our children 
have the right to expect us, as wise parents 
and responsible citizens of a nation born to 
give a pattern of freedom under law to man- 
kind, to keep their homes free from the au- 
tocratic controls of centralized power and 
so continuing the basic concept of this great 
Republic? 

I am stmongly of the opinion that those 
of us who are gathered here today have but 
one object—to do our best for America, 
learn from her past and the past of other 
less fortunate countries, and to build the 
framework for a future which will give to 
men everywhere a new sense of what life 
can mean to all. 
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that the people as such cannot govern them- 
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tain groups, dramatic as they may be, for 
their own ends because of our default: 

As I pointed out in relation to the 
bill (H. R. 1883) whicu I originally introduced 
on January 27, 1949, with nine of my Repub- 
lican colleagues, the needs of our people for 
adequate shelter are very real. No one act 
of omission or commission has created the 
present situation. No one method will solve 
the problem. The fact that industry has not 
demonstrated a capacity to cope with it does 
not mean that private enterprise can be held 
responsible for the tragic needs of our low- 
income group. Nor does this mean that the 
only solution rests in Federal housing proj- 
ects. The answer is as complex as the causes 
are manifold, and the solution rests upon the 
intelligent action of an enlightened and re- 
sponsible public. 

To cry aloud that the cost.of Federal hous- 
ing is beyond all reason, makes little sense 
to those who, like myself, believe that (as I 
said on the House floor in June of 1949) 
“public housing may be a losing venture from 
the money angle, but it cannot help being an 
abundant dividend-paying venture insofar as 
health, good citizenship, and a stable society 
is concerned.” 

Add up the cost of crime, hospitals, mental 
institutions, etc., subtract as large a percent- 
age as is reasonable for other basic causes, 
and you will still have left a tidy sum to apply 
against the savings we could make in physi- 
cal, mental, and moral values through decent 
homes and wholesome environment for our 
children. 

For those who do not look only through a 
financial eyeglass, it would. seem.to be indi- 
cated that we dare not neglect these human 
returns, that in order to build strength 
within our own frontiers, our own body 
politic, we dare not refuse to use every possi- 
ble means which will insure to oncoming 
generations health, honorable living, and op- 
portunity to forward the ideals of unity and 
freedom which is their rightful heritage. 

But we must use these elements intelli- 
gently, always alert to and aware of the im- 
plications of what we are doing. 

To this end, those who, like yourselves, 
are working on one phase of the picture, and 
those who, like my distinguished colleague, 


sponsibility of recognizing dll sides of the 
larger picture, must do our utmost to see 
to it that the people of this great and won- 
derful country of ours are thoroughly in- 


The battle against this deterioration must 
be waged relentlessly. We shall need to use 


when he has exhausted all his own resources. 
In all too many instances men have lost 
confidence in their own capacities. In our 
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titude such as the rural health program 
which the American Medical Association has 
begun to build so very successfully. But, at 
the same time, we must remember that when 
the States joined together to form the Union, 
there was created a Federal Government with 
capacities which no single State could de- 
velop alone. To use these capacities wisely 
is one of our great responsibilities as citi- 
zens of a country whose people accepted the 
responsibilities for their own freedom placed 
upon them by those who gave us our Con- 
stitution and our Bill of Rights. 

I am.one of those who believes that we 
can circumscribe Federal authority suffici- 
ently to preserve our freedoms if we are alert 
to all possible dangers and if those in au- 
thority determine and intend.that they shall 
be preserved. I believe that. we can set up a 

tage of Federal housing units. where 
individuai and local elements are unable to 
meet an evident need without endangering 
our free way of life. And I believe the end 
result of intelligent use of the necessary 
Federal funds to fill in the gaps in local pro- 
grams for adequate shelter for all people 
will be a stronger Nation. 

In closing, I would urge upon you who 
carry a real responsibility to protect oncom- 
ing generations from the heavy hand of 
Government control in this vital area of our 
national life, to be alert to danger, aware of 
the subtly covered pitfall on every path your 
feet must tread, serving the best interests of 
the America of today and tomorrow. 

When all is said and done, America, with 
her belief in the capacity of the people to 
protect. their freedoms and. to govern them- 
selves with her trust in Almighty God, has a 
duty to Him in the preservation of the right 
of the individual to choose what he will do 
with his life. 

Each of us has a vital part to play in 
carrying forward these freedoms that have 
been our heritage. Together we can build 
an ever stronger, ever greater America. 





How Tough Is the Red Army? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
‘1 THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we often think here in America 
that the Soviet Army is a rough, tough 
fighting force of immense power. But 
is this really the case, or is this idea 


Tue MYTH or THE Micuty Rep ArMy 


(By Leopold Braun, A. A.) 

World War II finished in the minds of dis- 
tant observers outside Russia in a fanfare 
of universal praise for the Red army. In- 
vineibility, disci and supe- 


pline, toughness, 
riority are but few of the attributes dimmed 
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of 
lie 


over Moscow at will taking the precaution of 


kasha (human porridge) as the Russians 
called it. 

On the day of the German attack the Polit- 
buro deliberated for all of 8 hours before re- 


away deep inside Poland occupied by the Red 
army since September 17, 1939, the Soviets 
had built fortifications extending back 40 
from the border, in expectation of 

thrust. 


Kremlin 
belonging to Russian nationals for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


army for similar reasons had depressed the 
entire nation. Three chiefs were left to lead 
the hesitant Red army: Voroshilov, Pv.dénny, 

Timoshenko. Klim Voroshilov, Com- 
missar of Defense, had boasted that the Red 
army would not allow Soviet soil to be trod- 
to the extent of 1 foot by an invading 
. The Wehrmacht later occupied 
,000 miles 
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upon thousands of males of military age 
from the Asiatic republics fled into the 
mountains from the start of the war to 
escape conscription. In the much-better 
policed RSFSR, mobilization was less diffi- 
cult. 


The U. S. S. R. has 2,000,000 conscripts per 
annum but these men are not ali willing 
fighters. Red army men in several instances 
had to be pushed into battle by the bayonets 
of the NKVD troops. When there was no dan- 
ger of being shot in the back by NKVD troops 
they surrendered in droves to the Germans. 
Soviet press bulletins never made mention 
of the 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 Red prisoners 
who handed themselves over to the Germans 


plants, their life was heaven compared to 
their peacetime existence in sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes. After Normandy the liberating 
Bolsheviki fell upon half a million Ukrain- 
ians fighting communism in the south of 
Russia under General Viasov, later hanged 
as a war criminal. Hundreds of thousands 
of civilians followed the retreating German 
and Rumanian Armies. This mass exodus 
was sO important that at Potsdam the 
Soviets demanded and obtained American, 
English, and French assistance in repatriat- 
i” these political refugees against their 


It was common practice during the early 
stages of the war for Red soldiers to wound 
or maim themselves in a desperate effort to 
stay away from the front. The demand for 
cannon fodder was so great that 16-year-olds 
were sent to battle following a bare 2 weeks’ 
training. Even this couldn't satisfy the 
ruthless demand for more and more men. 
Bandits were released from jails provided 
they went to the front lines. Such despera- 
does dressed in Red army uniforms are re- 
sponsible for some of the outrages attributed 
to the Red army. Indignant parents with 
relatives under political arrest showed me 
certificates notifying them that their sons 
had died a glorious death in defense of the 
socialistic fatherland. To raise its prestige, 
the party enlisted unwilling Red army men 
into its ranks, sending them membership 
cards at the front as a reward for their valor. 
After the war, purges brought the party back 
to normal, i. e., one-twentieth of the popu- 
lation. 

In the heat and haste of the Soviet retreat 
the Reds finished off captured Germans, plus 
their own wounded and those Russians who, 
from sheer exhaustion, could not keep up the 
pace. Stragglers from the front testified to 
me about these horrible practices. The 
debacle of the hot-footed Red army racing 
for the Caucasus is only one of the unwrit- 
ten chapters of the last war. Press corre- 
spondents a thousand kilometers away could 
not and never did report this military mara- 
won hands down by the Red army. 
constantly ran across Red army men 
fied from front with absolutely no 
to fight Germans or any other in- 

What they did want to do was fight 
NEVD troops, fully equipped and fed 
American lend-lease. It was this secret- 
army that prevented gicbal insurrec- 
from taking place in unoccupied Rus- 
How often Russians asked me what 
of men our American leaders were to 
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be sending so a matériel to the torturers 
of their 

With the Wehrmacht fighting on two 
fronts, the Red army triumphantly reoccu- 
pied its territory, proudly riding on — 
Ford, and 10-wheeler aero tg 
Close to half a million vehicles Boe the 
United States of America alone reached the 
U.8.8.R. In the endless columns I watched 
there was scarcely any Soviet-made equip- 
ment after 1942. 

As the liberating Red forces 
cities and villages only recently evacuated 
by the Germans, the people got after the of- 
ficers of the Red army, pleading with them 
to seize power. “We want to live like normal 
people,” they said. “Get rid of that man in 
the Kremlin and abolish this slav- 
ery of collective farming.” That was the 
general chorus throughout Russia in 1944- 
45. 


Gen. N. F. Vatutin, of the Red army, was 
suspected of being favorable to this move. 
While ill in a Kiev hospital, he was surgically 
assassinated in the quiet manner known to 
the Kremlin potentates. On the day of his 
death, April 15, 1944, he was promptly pro- 
claimed a true son of the Bolshevik Party, 
one of the best military leaders of the Red 
army. 

Readers will object that the Red army 
fought well. This is absolutely undeniable. 
Red army men fought like blazes and were 
models of bravery, endurance, and self-sacri- 
fice in circumstances of hardship that defy 
description. How is this ex The 
good muzhik (peasant) who carried the 
brunt of this war began to give his all and 
fought like mad, from the moment he saw 
the possibility of a change of regime. This 
is of extreme importance for a true under- 
standing of this about-face. Every Rus- 
sian from then on really thought he was 
fighting for himself and his family. This 
also explains the widespread type of partisan 
guerilla warfare that then became so popu- 
lar. Moreover, they had expected the Allies 
to bring them liberation. This was especial- 
ly so when the now-forgotten Atlantic Char- 
ter was proclaimed. While millions of Rus- 
sians have learned the hard way to distrust 
Stalin's signature, they believed the western 
leaders heralding the four freedoms. Also 
when the Kremlin for a time was forced to 
withdraw its Politruki (political administra- 
tors) from the ranks of the Red army be- 
cause of the resulting disorders, mutinies, 
killings, denunciations and desertions, then 
the Red army did fight. But no sooner had 
the military begun to feel their power than 
the Politruki reappeared reinforced by the 
karatelni riadi (punitive squads) of the 
NEVD troops. They did such a fine job of 
keeping the Red army in check that these 
NKEVD chiefs were decorated at the war’s end. 
The indignation of the Russian people then 
knew no bounds. 

Similarly when victory salutes were fired on 
the Red Square just as the NKVD troops 
were resuming their stranglehold of the 
“liberated” population, repressed anger was 
apparent on all the faces. All this happened 
during the critical period of flux when Rus- 
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virtually impossible. 
get away, he knows that his next of kin will 
immediately be arrested. This is a simple 
application of the Penal Code (art. 58 in 12 
subdivisions) protecting the Bolshevik 
régime. 

In the light of these details, the might of 


Politburo know this better than anyone else. 
Never will they risk sending the Red army 
into. world conflict, because of its inherent 
instability. Besides this, the Russians have 
been severely weakened in manpower—a fact 
so far carefully concealed. Stalin admitted 
7,000,000 killed in World War II. But Red 
army men never hesitated to tell me that 10 
of theirs at least died for every German killed. 
To say that 20,000,000 Russians died in this 
last war is an understatement. And what 
about the invalids, the maimed and the help- 
less veterans? Their number is far greater 
than the killed. In the U.S. 8. R. it is an act 
of counterrevolution even to mention this. 

While Voroshilov, Budénny, and Timo- 
shenko in the initial campaign lost entire 
armies of 400,000 men apiece, it is also 
true that they had as many more men to 
throw into battle. Our own GI’s bravely 
fighting in Korea with organized handicaps 
know what this means with the Red Chi- 
nese “volunteers” descending upon them in 
wave after wave. 

It is also true that such generals as Zhu- 
kov, Rokossovsky, and Manilovsky, to name 
but a few, acquired glory. Leningrad never 


siderations: In the face of an invasion Rus- 
sia, not the Red army, has three natural ad- 
vantages: (1) Fourteen and one-half. mil- 


two other important factors in World War II 
pumped and puffed the Red army to a degree 
of glory far in excess of its real worth. Who 
knows, for example, that two entire Soviet 
fronts were exclusively supplied, fed, and 
equipped with United States of America lend- 
lease? Red army officers admitted to me that 
but for this they could not have held out. 
The Allies in general and the Americans in 
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Officers were conducted to the - front. 
Similar excursions were organized for foreign 
newspapermen, including the impudent 
farce of the Katyn massacre investigation 
elaborately staged by the Soviets. Partici- 
pants used to call these trips vodka cir- 
cuits. 

When our GI’s stretched a hand of friend- 
ship to greet the Red army on the Elbe, 
they were offering perfect sincerity but the 
Americans quickly noticed the “disciplinary” 
restraint of the Red army men cowed by the 
NKVD. Every single American officer and 
GI who ever dealt with the Soviets experi- 
enced the same embarrassment. 

Toward the end of the war an American 
correspondent in Moscow showed me a cable- 
gram just received from his home office which 
approximately read: “We sent you to Russia 
to get the news. Since you can’t do that, 
come back home,” Much less starry-eyed 
admiration of the nonexisting Red army 
superman would have resulted in the Amer- 
ican public mind had other agencies acted 
likewise. The survival of our God-given lib- 
erties and the safeguard of our constitution- 
al heritage are too precious to be disturbed 
renee belief in Soviet superexcel- 

ce, 


Veterans’ Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
my office has been flooded with inquiries 
from Members of Congress and veterans 
protesting the action in preventing vet- 
erans from applying for Government in- 
surance. Some of the cases are most 
distressing. Certainly it could not have 
been intended to deprive millions of vet- 
erans of their rights to apply for Gov- 
ernment insurance without any previous 
notice. Many veterans through circum- 
stances beyond their control failed to 
renew or convert their existing insur- 
ance which they had kept in force for 
a period of 8 years since their discharge 
from World War II. There is no remedy 
for these individuals unless the provi- 
sions of my bill, H. R, 4412, become law. 

I was very much pleased to note a 
press release made on September 28 by 
the national commanders of six major 
veterans’ organizations from which the 
following is quoted: 

The national commanders of six major 
veterans’ organizations agreed today to call 
on American consumers to buy only goods 
and services produced by the free nations 
and to refrain from purchasing products of 
Russia and Communist countries under 
Russian domination. 

The veteran leaders who met in Washing- 
ton today were Erle Cocke, Jr., Dawson, Ga., 
national commander of the American 
Legion; Frank C. Hilton, Reading, Pa., com- 
mander in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
John L. Smith, Barberton, Ohio, national 
commander of the American Veterans of 


Spanish 
War Veterans. The Disabled American War 
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Veterans was represented by Cicero F. gp 
Washington, D. C., national director 
claims. 

The group in reaching agreement on the 
need for an educational campaign aimed at 
the American buying public, pointed out 
that the imminence of the Christmas shop- 
ping season underscores the urgency of self- 
discipline on the part of consumers here to 
insure against a flow of American dollars to 
Russia and Russian-controlled manufactur- 
ers and sellers. At the same time, the vet- 
eran leaders agreed to press this campaign 
against Communist products on a year- 
round basis when the Christmas holidays 
have ended. 

The veterans’ commanders also agreed to 
seek closer coordination of their organiza- 
tions’ efforts to work for adoption of uni- 
versal military training and service legisla- 
tion; to join in urging enactment of a 
measure to extend GI bill of rights benefits 
to veterans of the Korean fighting; and to 
seek extension of the present grace period 
for reinstatement of veterans’ insurance, 
The group advocated that veterans whose 
premium payments have lapsed be given an 
opportunity to reinstate insurance policies 
by the payment of back premiums. 


Mr. Speaker, it is unusual and unique 
to find all major service organizations 
seeking to open the rights to these mil- 
lions of deserving veterans. 

Although my bill was introduced many 
weeks ago it has not as yet received a 
hearing before the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. A significant factor is the 
statement of Deputy Administrator 
Clark, of the Veterans’ Administration, 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs under date of Septem- 
ber 6, 1951, that “the enactment of the 
bill (H. R. 4412) would result in some 
cost to the Government, but it is esti- 
mated that such cost would not be large.” 
| That being the case I hope the Veterans’ 
Committee will schedule this bill for 
immediate action to do justice to these 
millions of veterans. 
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» Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it often is necessary for me, as 
& Member of Congress representing the 





sary for me to obtain information on a 
_variety of problems, in connection with 
my duties in serving the people of Wyo- 
ae as their representative here in 


All of you, no doubt, have occasion to 
make similar requests, and probably 
many of you have experienced difficulties 
caiabteal tn thoes which I sms about to 
relate. 
wish 
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the people we represent. I have had two 
experiences recently which I want to 
bring to the attention of Congress, as 
shining examples of what I believe to be 
deliberate attempts to withhold infor- 
mation from Members of Congress. Per- 
haps such laxity in answering depart- 
mental mail is dictated by political rea- 
sons, perhaps not. I will not attempt to 
make such distinctions here and at this 
time. 

It so happens that both instances I 
am about to detail involved the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but I do not intend 
to infer that this department is the only 
one guilty of similar maneuvering. 

On September 28, I wrote to Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman, asking 
for a definite statement on the Depart- 
ment’s plan for development of synthetic 
fuels and for construction of such a plant 
in Wyoming. It has been rumored in 
Wyoming, particularly in northern Wyo- 
ming, for many months that a synthetic 
fuels plant is planned by the Depart- 
ment in that area. I asked Secretary 
Chapman specifically what the Depart- 
ment’s plans are in this regard. 

I wrote this letter to Secretary Chap- 
man for the express purpose of obtaining 
a definite statement from him, because I 
believe the people of Wyoming have a 
right to know where they stand in this 

-matter. 

This letter was written on September 
28, and despite another letter to Secre- 
tary Chapman, written on October 8, I 
have yet to receive a reply from him. I 
have had, only a few days ago, telephonic 
acknowledgment of my letters. This 
telephonic acknowledgment came not 
from Secretary Chapman, but from one 
of his assistant secretaries. 

Meanwhile, an Assistant Secretary 
was in Wyoming and spoke at a public 
meeting in the northern part of the State, 
where the interest in development of 
synthetic fuels is most intense. News re- 
ports of this address shed little light on 
definite plans of the department for the 
area, and I have yet to receive a reply 
from Secretary Chapman. 

The second incident got under way last 
August 16, when I wrote to Mr. T. W. 
Mermel, Assistant Commissioner, Engi- 
neering, of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This letter was in response to an appeal 
from the community of Mills, Wyo., rel- 
ative to the transfer of a sewerage sys- 
tem constructed by the United States to 
the town of Mills. I asked Mr. Mermel 
for information concerning the transfer, 
effected by a law passed by the Eighty- 
first Congress. So far, I have not heard 
from Mr. Mermel. 

Instead, I have received a brief letter 
of transmittal signed by another assist- 
ant commissioner, Mr. G. W. Lineweaver, 

enclosing a copy of a letter written to a 
Casper, Wyo., attorney by an assistant 
secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

This assistant secretary is assigned to 
mineral resources—not reclamation. I 
received the copy of his letter on October 
11; his letter to the Casper attorney was 
dated October 2—9 days earlier. 


Mr. Speaker, this appears to be a de- . 


~ liberate attempt on the part of the De- 


* partment of the Interior to obstruct me — 
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in my duties of serving some of the peo- 
ple Iam here to represent. I never have 
received any information from the party 
to whom I addressed my request on Au- 
gust 16. 

Nearly 2 months later, I received a 
copy of a letter written by an assistant 
secretary whose duties are supposed to 
deal with mineral resources—not the 
transfer of a sewerage system con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
nied the information I requested, while 
an assistant secretary of the department 
went far afield of his official duties, on 
the same problem. 

I protest such activities by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or by any other 
Federal department, bureau, or agency. 
I believe that Members of Congress 
should be shown the courtesy of at least 
being advised whether the requested in- 
formation is available. If they cannot 
supply the necessary information, let 
them say so frankly. 

In both of the instances I have de- 
scribed, I believe that the information I 
sought could have been provided me di- 
rectly and without delay. Such should 
have been the case, but was not, in either 
instance. 

In the latter case, particularly, I would 
like to know if it is the usual procedure in 
the Department of the Interior for an 
assistant secretary to step outside his 
own specific assignment and to supplant 
a Member of Congress in his duties. 





On the Roman Road to Ruin 
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OF IOWA 
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Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a discussion by H. Ralph Bur- 
ton, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Burton 
served as special investigator for the 
Committee on Military Affairs for many 
years during my service on that com- 
mittee. During that time I found his 
knowledge of history most interesting 
and informative. 

The quotation below consists of some 
extracts from On the Roman Road to 
Ruin, a presentation of the startling 
analogies between Rome of ancient 
times, first as a republic and then as a 
totalitarian state under emperors, and 
the United States and England of today. 

This is a historically factual account 
of disaster befalling Rome, resulting 
from the effects of corruption, confisca- 
tory taxation, and government spend- 
ing, startlingly comparable to the trend 
of the times today in the United States 
of America. 

It is based throughout upon facts of 
history drawn from authentic sources 
and supported by authors of standing in 
the field of historical research. 

Mr. Burton’s discussion is copyrighted, 
but he has extended me permission to 
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of the taxpayer, to which class few of the 
ones who so voted belonged, portended the 
end of the Republic. Receivers of benefits 
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the burden of which will again fall upon the 
poor peasant. They have bolstered up their 
power by creating a new privileged class of 


machine guns they broke up the Constituent 
only real democratic institu- 
in Russia, which was 
legally to adopt a constitutional form of 
government. This outrage was perpetrated 
because, in spite of.every means known to a 
political machine, they had been 
able to muster but 30 percent of the votes. 
They then put all power into the hands of 
the Soviets and disenfranchised everyone op- 
to their program. Anyone now elected 
to a Soviet who is opposed to the Bolsheviki 
is either murdered or imprisoned as a “con- 
ter-revolutionary.” Lenin himself says of 
his aggregation that of 100 of them, 60 are 
fools, 39 are criminals, and 1 is a true be- 
liever in bolshevism. He is more frank 
than one of his admirers, an Znglish news- 
paperman, who says: “These men who have 
made the Soviet Government of Russia, if 
they must fail, will fail with clean shields 
and clean hearts.” 

Lenin and Trotsky always found time to 
issue orders and to talk about raising an 
army to fight against Japan in the East and 
the English, Americans, French, and Serbians 
in the West, but could not raise an army to 
fight against the Germans in their midst. 
Why? Because Germany put them in power 
and was keeping them there. Now it is seen 
that bolshevism, nurtured and fostered in 
Russia by Germans, has turned upon Ger- 
many and threatens to envelop that country. 

The German policy toward Russia has 
always been and is still, far-reaching, ever 
looking well into the future. With the 
access to such a wealth of raw materials, 
and with a people subjugated, again work- 
ing for slavery wages, the materials could, 
as before, be brought to Germany and man- 
ufactured into finished products. With such 
chea;> source of labor and materials, Ger- 
many could overcome all competition in the 
world’s markets, forcing hard times, low 
wages and labor unrest in the democratic 
nations of the world. Possessed of an un- 
equaled storehouse of everything needed in 
warfare, with the exception of rubber, she 
could quickly recuperate her finances and 
prepare for another war of aggression, sur- 


of Russia were recognized when 
the recent Brest-Litovsk treaty gave Ger- 
many full preference of trade in Russia for 
a term of 20 years. Immediate steps should 
be taken to stop the advancement by the 
Germans of their own economic interests 
in Russia, and the border states. Poland, 


ment by Germany. 
Russia is the keystone of the whole ques- 
tion of whether or not we are to have peace 
prosperity, or a season of cnntinued 
intrigue and treachery and expenditure of 
enormous sums in the race for supremacy in 
the production of engines of death and de- 
struction. That is why, fearing American 
opportunities 


capital and the granting of 
for American aid in developing Russia, the 


its, They believe that our Presi- 

is a tool of the capitalistic classes. 
They are taught that his words of encour- 
agement are insincere and hypocritical, 
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They have as yet had no word or evidence to 
the contrary. 

Russian patriots, men of education and 
discernment, are fully alive to the destruc- 
tion which has been going on in their coun- 
try under the direction of the Hun plun- 
derers. They have always looked across the 
seas to America for our aid in developing 
their rich resources. From the point of view 
of temperament, we are best fitted to deal 
with the Russian people. Because of geo- 
graphical separation we need never be feared 
by the Russian nation. Because we have the 
capital and the experience gained by devel- 
oping similar resources, our cooperation is 
eagerly sought. They look to us, also, to 
build railways and highways, and to improve 
their inland waterway transportation. We 
can save Russia much in time and money 
by introducing more modern and perfected 
methods. 

The former Empire of Russia was nearly 
three times as large as the 48 States of the 
Union, or just a trifle larger than all of the 
continent of South America and all of Mex- 
ico in addition. Its arable lands, if fully 
cultivated, are capable of supplying food for 
the entire population of the world. Its pas- 
tures and grazing ranges are sufficient in ex- 
tent to support livestock enough to supply 
the world with beef and beasts of burden; 
its standing timber and mineral wealth are 
of similar proportion; oil, coal, lead, copper, 
manganese, asbestos, gold, silver, and plati- 
num are especially abundant. 

Reconstruction of Europe absolutely de- 
mands the exploitation of Russia’s re- 
sources—her agricultural, mineral, and tim- 
ber wealth. The Russian people cannot pos- 
sibly develop these resources to a sufficient 
degree perhaps even to supply their own 
demands, without foreign assistance. They 
have not sufficient capital, a sufficient num- 
ber of engineers and executives, sufficient 
machinery and facilities for producing the 
machinery and tools necessary for so great 
a development. 

Foreign assistance must come, either from 
the Central Powers or from the Allies. Ger- 
many has been proceeding with economic 
penetration in every possible way. -Banks, 
industries, mines, and forests have been 
bought with German money at from 10 to 
20 percent of their value. They take what 
gold they can get and buy up Russian prop- 
erties at a small fraction of their values, de- 
manding concessions for the balance when 
the gold is exhausted. They can well afford 
to support the Bolshevik political machine 
which controls the Central Soviet with paper 
money, which the poor peasants must even- 
tually make good. 

Students of the Russian question from an 
unprejudiced standpoint, who have not 
fallen under the spell of the political char- 
latans now in power in Russia, have been 
emphatic in their advice that the basis of 
the solution of the Russian problem rests 
upon the foundation of personal contact 
with the Russian people. An effort along 
this line would undoubtedly have momen- 
tous results for good. By a propaganda of 
truth and kindly deeds the: Russian people 
would have a better understanding of our 
attitude. Such an effort properly di- 
rected would drive the Soviet Government 


Z 


There is great need for definite knowledge 
on the part of a majority of the American 
people because of confusion in the public 
mind as to the real issues at stake, and with 
regard to what attitude they should take with 
to revolutionary Russia at the pres- 
ent time. The importance of the Russian 
problem is apparent from any one of several 
viewpoints among which are humanitarian, 
caida, The humanitarian 


lions who are destined to starve, freeze, or die 
of preventable epidemic diseases, is too ob- 
vious to require plea or argument. Relief 

so long withheld that mil- 
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lions will surely be lost, and if it is not 
promptly applied to such a measure as can be 
given, millions more will be lost. As the re- 
sult of unsanitary conditions and lack of 
nourishment, terrible scourges of cholera and 
typhus have been sweeping the country. 
Thousands of babies have died in the cities 
and throughout the land through lack of 
milk. This is the sort of condition existing 
after the Bolsheviki have come into power, 
the only thing they think of being their own 
control of Government affairs. 

The United States Government was the 
first to recognize the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government and to welcome it to the 
family of democratic nations. Soon after- 
ward we added to our moral responsibility 
the very definite obligation of a partnership 
in arms. As confusion increased in Russia 
and enemy-promoted misrule came into 
power, we lost contact entirely with the real 
democratic elements in Russia. 

This contact should be reestablished in 
such a way as to confirm the several expres- 
sions of our President regarding the friend- 
ship of the American people for Russia. 

The whole purpose of the Bolsheviki is to 
trade upon the sorrow and miseries of others 
in order to place themselves in power. Those 
whom they have used.for their base purposes 
are afterward mocked and are compelled by 
violence to do the bidding of the Bolsheviki. 
Their political policy may be said to strive 
to create ferment, dissension, and animosi- 
ties throughout Europe, and later, when 
Europe has been swept by the flame of radi- 
calism, to use the most cunning rascals in 
Europe to sow the seeds of discontent in oth- 
er continents. They figure that there is a 
double usefulness in this. First, that they 
will gain the respect and awe of all countries 
by this method, bringing such countries to 
the realization that they have the power to 
create disorder or restore order at will; sec- 
ondly, they will by intrigue reach their hands 
into the management of government func- 
tions by the simple use of politics, mob psy- 
chology and top-heavy government indebted- 
ness through government ownership of rail- 
roads and other public utilities. The gov- 
ernments of Europe will be shackled by an 
all-embracing terrorism. As their tools they 
are using the doctrines and the followers of 
all opinions, such as restorers, monarchists, 
demagogues, Socialists, Communists, and 
other utopians. The Bolsheviki have put 
all of these at work for them. It is the 
boast of Lenin that the world will not have 
peace until Lenin’s supergovernment is rec- 
ognized openly and with submission. 

Bolshevism is an insidious, subtle, and de- 
structive force which feeds upon the bestial 
passions of mankind. It is a thing which is 
very little understood by the average person. 
As a matter of fact, there seems to be a 
tendency on the part of most people to treat 
it very lightly, as if there were not the slight- 
est danger of their ever having to come into 
contact with it To the unthinking, igno- 
rant person, it appears as a panacea for every 
social ill. It promises a remedy for all of 
their sufferings. There is not a want in all 
the category of their desires that it does not 
offer to fulfill. When stripped of all its su- 
perficial covering so carefully constructed it 

is shown to be an anarchistic policy backed 
by cunning schemers whose sole purpose is 
to obtain control of all the world by creating 
between the classes a hatred which must re- 
sult in disastrous controversies, leaving the 
plotters an opportunity to take advantage 
of those whonr they have succeeded in em- 
broiling in a meaningless, useless, terrible 
war. They are not content to stop where 
they are at present. It is merely the begin- 
‘ning of what they conceive to be an inter- 
national revolution. They follow the prin- 
ciple of first destroying, by the germ of bol- 
shevism, the social fabric of a nation in order 
that they may have the opportunity to go 
among the masses and preach their doce 
trines. Theirs is a policy of absolute de- 
struction, without an iota of constructive 
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tempted—the troops are not yet ready for 
that. But in the judgment of professional 
observers, including our own military men, 
the force that was on display was at least 
twice as strong as any force that could have 
been put in the field a year ago. Even more 
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of the fact that our Government cannot 
give anything to our own people or to for- 
eign nations that it does not first take 
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Lance, following one of those meetings 
late in September: 

Niobrara County farmers and ranchers 
Monday evening may have started something 
that could sweep the entire Nation, when, 
at a meeting attended by representatives 
of several Government agencies and 56 farm- 
ers and ranchers, the Brannan farm plan 
and the cash payout by the Production 
and Marketing Administration to farmers 
and ranchers, both received telling blows 

The attenders for the most part referred 
to the Brannan plan as a long step toward 
socialism, and pointed out that too much 
was being spent for administrative costs in 
comparison to that returned to the produc- 
ing agricultural groups. 

The meeting, it appears, was a “feel-out” 
on the Government programs which have 
been in force for a number of years, and 
which are now somewhat in the process of 
being extended as to scope and benefits to 
the farmers and ranchers. 

Briefed down, the majority consensus of 
the meeting attenders means something like 
this: 

That the United States Congress be asked 
to furnish more research in the various de- 
partments of agriculture, more help for the 
Extension Service, and that the Bureau re- 
port be disregarded. 

That opposition is unanimous against the 
Brannan plan or any variation thereof. 

That immediate discontinuance of any 
cash payments to farmers and ranchers 
through PMA is unanimously agreed upon. 

That all congressional appropriations for 
soil-conservation work be discontinued. 

That the setting up of any more Federal 
bureaus or departments is unanimously op- 


That it be recommended to Wyoming’s 

tatives in Congress that hereafter 

the FHA committeemen be specifically in- 

structed to proceed in a most conservative 

and cautious manner, scrutinizing most care- 
fully their prospective clients. 

From the minutes of the gathering, much 
may be learned by the general public, which 
foots the bill for all these programs. The 
expressions of the speakers, backed by vote 

most cases unanimously, tend to give 
verage taxpayer at least a peep into 
for the present national debt. 
said on this matter, and more 
as time proceeds. Should the 
in evidence here start rolling, the 
farm program will certainly expe- 
reverberating results. It is something 
watching. 
Extension Service, operation of which 
is country has resulted in outstanding 
achievements, was given an all-out boost 
the meeting. This service, under the 
pervision of County Agent “Si” West and 
Home Demonstration Agent Ruth Harris, 
to have too much to do, espe- 
cially tasks not relating to its specific ob- 
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as free citizens than be regimented by a 
bureaucratic Federal Government mak- 
ing every effort to live their lives for 
them. 

I am proud that it was this particular 
segment of the American public, the agri- 
cultural people of Niobrara County, 
Wyo., who have expressed themselves so 
forcefully on this issue. I compliment 
them highly, and commend this news 
story for study by every Member of Con- 
gress. 
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Rates 
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HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the permission granted me 
during the course of my remarks in the 
£enate today, I submit for publication 
in the Recorp the address delivered by 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker, Vice 
Chairman, of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, before the 1951 an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners at Charleston, S. C., on Oc- 
tober 17, 1951. 

The address is as follows: 


All of us who are charged by statute with 
the duty of regulating utility rates and serv- 
ices recognize the importance and value of 
gatherings, such as these, wherein we may 
exchange information and ideas regarding 
our problems in an effort to solve them in a 
spirit of cooperation. I believe that among 
the most valuable aids to effective regulation 
of telephone toll rates, in particular, are col- 
laboration among regulatory authorities in 
the treatment of the many problems which 
are of common concern and the availability 
of adequate information. In view of the 
complexities of the telephone industry from 
both the technical and economic standpoints, 
we cannot overemphasize the importance of 
being fully informed on all matters pertain- 
ing to the operations of the industry. A long 
step forward toward bringing to light such 
essential data in this regard was, of course, 
the special telephone investigation of the 
FCC back in 1935-38. It is to be 





that it was not possible to continue the proc- | 


ess begun by this investigation so that all of 
us could keep more closely in step with the 
rapid and overchanging growth and com- 
plexities of the telephone industry, It was, 
therefore, with a great deal of gratification 
and appreciation that I recently received a 
copy of the report of the Joint NARUC-FCC 
Subcommittee on Toll Rate Disparities. 
This report in my opinion represents a com- 
prehensive, constructive and useful work on 
the matter of toll rates and should be of 
substantial value to more enlightened toll- 
rate regulation. It is a testimony to the 
fruitful results that can be produced by co- 
operative action among State and Federal 
regulatory authorities. The staff members 
of the various commissions who participated 
in this project are to be complimented for 
their work. The report speaks for itself. It 
obviously required a great deal of work and 
thought in its compilation. 

This association, at its convention held in 
November of last year at Phoenix, Ariz., 
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adopted a resolution endorsing a suggested 
change in the telephone separations pro- 
cedures which would have effected a transfer 
from State te interstate telephone operations 
of substantial amounts of toll plant invest- 
ment and related expenses. It was indicated 
in the resolution that such a transfer would 
reduce the disparity between State and inter- 
state toll costs and would thereby constitute 
@ means of alleviating existing disparities 
between State and interstate toll rates. The 
resolution called upon the FCC to agree to 
the separations change in a spirit of coopera- 
tion. However, as you know, the Commis- 
sion, upon consideration of the plan, was 
unable to find a basis upon which it cou‘d 
approve the plan as a reasonable method of 
telephone separations. 

Now, when I was asked by this association 
just a few weeks ago whether I would be 
willing to discuss at this convention the 
matter of toll rates, I frankly hesitated to 
accept the invitation. I wondered whether 
there was anything I could say which would 
he!p in the solution of the toll rate problems 
before us. I, nevertheless, accepted with the 
hope that by the time the convention took 
place, something would come to my mind. 
Fortunately, events have been kind. I think 
we have found an effective solution to these 
problems. Let me give you a brief sum- 
mary of the events leading up to this devel- 
opment. 

As you know, in view of the high level of 
interstate earnings which obtained during 
1950, and the questions posed thereby as to 
the reasonableness of interstate rates, the 
Commission in January 1951 instituted pro- 

in Docket No. 9889, looking in the 
direction of reductions in earnings from 
interstate telephone service, through appro- 
priate rate adjustments. Subsequently, the 
Commission in February 1951 postponed the 
hearings which were scheduled to commence 
in April, and invited representatives of the 
States to participate with us in further in- 
formal efforts to resolve the questions which 
had been raised concerning the reasonable- 
ness and fairness of the existing separations 
procedures. This action was taken by the 
FCC with the hope that further exploration 
of the procedures might produce acceptable 
modifications therein. It was recognized 
that changes in separations might assist in 
alleviating the toll rate disparity problem, 
or, at least, in relieving intrastate operations 
of the additional revenue requirement bur- 
dens presented by pending requests of the 
Bell System companies for intrastate rate 
increases. 

Technical experts of the staffs of both the 
State commissions and the FCC met in March 
1951 to consider possible changes in sepa- 
rations as well as other suggestions, apart 
from separations, which would make possi- 
ble the establishment and maintenance of 
substantial uniformity in State and inter- 
state toll rates. As a result of these meet- 
ings, the Joint NARUC-FCC Separations Sub- 
committee was instructed to give special 
attention to the development of possible sep- 
aration changes affecting the allocation of 
costs associated with the exchange com- 
ponent. There was also established, as a 
result of a meeting of the Commissioners’ 
Committee held last May, the Toll Settlement 
Plan Subcommittee, which was assigned the 
task of formulating a comprehensive plan 
for making possible uniform State and in- 
terstate toll rates, including consideration 
of necessary legislation. Although the work 
of these two committees has not yet been 
completed, the members of the Separations 
Subcommittee have reached tentative agree- 
ment on certain simplification changes in 
the separations manual! which, though not 
of a substantial or fundamental nature, will 
have the effect of shifting some amounts of 
pliant investment and expenses from State 
to interstate telephone operations. 
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The speech was not mere flattery of a 


tain are non-Russians and unsympa- 
thetic with the Soviet Union's ambi- 
tions. Mr. O’Connor made it clear that 
there! is great hope for the future in 
those many millions of people who will 
not for long submit to the domination 
and oppression of the foreign Soviet 
tyranny. He pointed out that we people 
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over 1,000 years, freed from the ycke 
of dictatorship and once again enjoying 
the blessings of freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Commissioner O’Connor’s speech. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TRAGEDY OF THE UKRAINIAN NaTION 

(Address by Hon. Edward M. O’Connor) 


As we gather in this great hall to pay trib- 
ute to the Ukrainian patriots who down 


great American birthright of independence. 
A little more than a stone’s throw from 
where we now meet, the courageous Amer- 
ican patriots signed into action a declaration 
of which gave birth to our 
great Nation. This declaration set forth the 
basic rights and freedoms to which all men 
are entitled, and made clear that to deny 
men these rights was just cause for revolt. 
Th 


since as an inspiration freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 
Today, our Nation is faced with the grav- 


ys of its inception. The United States is 
the citadel of human freedom and individual 
opportunity—a bright beacon of liberty shin- 
ing out upon a world endangered by the 


spiracy make it clear their appetite will not 
be satisfied until they have devoured the 
world. They are absorbing nations and peo- 
ple at an alarming rate, but their record of 
digestion is not at all satisfactory. It is not 
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The Soviet Union has been posed by some 
experts as a mysterious power, strange and 
unfathomable to the western mind, and pre- 
senting a problem which only the expert 
is equipped to understand. It is unfortu- 
nate that this peculiar notion has gained 
some recognition and, worse still, it will 
present a real danger to our future security 
if it is not exploded. There are many things 
about the Soviet Union which are as simple 
as the A B C’s and these are the very things 
which can lead to the defeat of its past and 
present objectives. 

The most common understanding about 
the Soviet Union is that it is a nation of 
Russian people. This is, of course, com- 
pletely untrue. According to the 1939 Soviet 
census, and reasonable projections on those 
figures to bring them up to date, we find 
that of the total population of approxi- 
mately 202,000,000—91,500,000 are Russian 
and 110,500,000 are non-Russian. Thus the 
majority peoples of the Soviet Union are not 
Russians; on the contrary, over 54 percent 
are non-Russians. 

To carry this point even further, only two 
of the Soviet Republics, the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, and the Karelo- 
Finnish Soviet Republic are predominantly 
Russian. The other 14 Soviet Republics are 
overwhelmingly non-Russian in complexion. 
Now, iet us look at the complexion of the 
other Soviet Republics. 

Ukrainian Soviet Republic, population 42,- 
272,000, approximately 91 percent non-Rus- 
sian 


Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
population 10,525,000, approximately 93 per- 
cent non-Russian. 

Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 1,120,000, approximately 92 percent 
non-Russian. 

Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic, popula- 
tion 1,950,000, approximately 88 percent non- 
Russian. 

Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 3,134,000, approximately 98 percent 
non-Russian. " 

Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 2,321,000, approximately 100 percent 
non-Russian. 

Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 3,722,000, approximately 100 percent 
non-Russian. 

Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 1,346,000, approximately 100 percent 
non-Russian. 

Azerbaidzahn Soviet Socialist Republic, 
population 3,372,000, approximately 90 per- 
cent non-Russian. 

Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 6,458,000, approximately 80 percent 
non-Russian. 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 6,601,000, approximately 94 percent 
non-Russian. 

Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 1,317,000, approximately 93 percent 
non-Russian. 

Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 1,560,000, approximately 100 percent 
non-Russian. 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, popu- 
lation 1,533,000, approximately 88 percent 
non-Russian. 

I need not remind you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States does not recog- 
nize the absorption of Estonia, Latvia, or 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, 

Now you may ask, “What is the special 
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shore of the Black Sea and includes the val- 
leys of the great rivers which come down 
from the north and empty into the Black 
Sea. In the north there are no distinct 

boundaries, but the ethnological 
of the people has well provided for 
oversight by nature. 

the heart of this great land is the 
mt city of Kiev, capital city of Ukrainian 
throughdéut all of recorded history. 
The equally ancient trade routes linking 
west with east and north with south meet 
and cross in this capital city. Over 1,000 
years ago the State of Kiev was founded and 
prospered in an era when powerful and war- 
like tribes of nomads were pushing westward 
and armies of. western states were pushing 
eastward in search of new lands. 

The Kingdom of Kiev came into being in 
the second half of the eighth century and 
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were made with the rulers of other Christian 
states; trade and commerce flourished with 
the city of Kiev as its hub. This kingdom 
fell in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury under the unrelenting attacks of the 
Tartars at a time when there was dissension 
among the ruling princes. This era is best 
remembered through the Song of the Legion 
of thors. 

Then followed an era of domination of the 
Ukraine by the rulers of other kingdoms and 
states. It was in these circumstances that 
the Kozak movement was born. It was a 
resistance movement, and one which aimed 
at restoring a free State of Ukraine. The ex- 
ploits of the Kozaks, their reckless daring, 
their unquestioned bravery, has become 
legend throughout all of Europe and central 
Asia. They became highly organized for 
military purposes, but their social and politi- 
cal system was simp’ ing the nat- 
ural cravings of man to be free of any and 
all oppressors. 

In 1648 the Kozak movement rose in revolt 
against the Polish domination of the 
Ukraine—led by Hetman Khmelnitsky. It 
was impossible for him to win a decisive 
victory and complete independence, so he 
turned to the Muscovite rulers for an alliance 
which he hoped.would aid his cause. This 
alliance turned out disastrously for the cause 
of Ukrainian liberation, because the princes 
of Muscovy eventually turned it into an 
instrument to dominate the Ukraine. Thus 
opened another era of Ukrainian life, under 
the domination of Moscow, which has con- 
tinued uninterrupted except for a brief 
period following World War I. 

Before the outbreak of World War I, the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement was much 
stronger in the cultural than in the political 
field. The Kozak movement of liberation 
had, in the passing centuries, been com- 
pletely broken and disseminated by the 
Tzars. The liberation movement of neces- 
sity was forced to the cultural field to keep 
the national spirit alive. With the break-up 
of the Russian Empire in March 1917, and 
the later fall of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, the stage was set for another supreme 
effort at Ukrainian national independence. 

The Central Rada, organized along na- 
tionalist rather than class lines, set up a 
provisional government. On November 20, 
1917, the provisional government proclaimed 
a “peoples republic” and all state authority 
was vested in the Rada pending the meeting 
of a Ukrainian Constituent Assembly. This 
same proclamation announced freedom of 
speech, press, faith, assembly, unions, and 

together with freedom of national 
and cultural development for the Russian, 
Polish, and Jewish minorities. The Bolshe- 
vik authority then getting established in 
Moscow denounced the proclamation of 
Ukrainian independence, accusing the new, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Even Infants Are Legal Prisoners in 
U.S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, even though you are an infant 
1 month old in the Soviet Union, you 
may be subject to the same punishment 
as that received by the political prison- 
ers, The fate that befalls these inno- 
cent babes is described in stark language 
in an article which appeared in the June 
1951 issue of the Challenge. The Chal- 
lenge is a bulletin published by the Asso- 
ciation of Former Political Prisoners of 
Soviet Labor Camps, 112 West Seventy- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

T include herewith the article from the 
Challenge: 





ANGEL Factory 
(By E. Z-n) 

In the Rostov province, near Olginsk, there 
is a somewhat unusual camp. In appear- 
ance it does not differ from all the other 
camps scattered through the Soviet Union. 
Fenced in by a triple row of barbed wire, 
with wooden towers in the corners, 
the camp is thickly clustered with wooden 
barnlike barracks. Each barrack is occupied 
by up to 200 women with infants. The So- 
viet Government has long been sending thou- 
sands of women to concentration camps. 
Many of:these women fall into the hands of 
‘the MVD with small babies. Often they are 
pregnant, and give birth in prison or camp. 
Since the separation of mothers and children 
‘would lead to the additional expense of set- 
ting up nurseries, the whole problem in such 
cases is solved much more simply; the nurs- 
ing babies are entered into the record as 
prisoners and go to special camps together 
with their mothers. 

The camp at Olginsk has been nicknamed 
“Angel factory.” This nickname, originated 
by the prisoners themselves and later taken 
over by the people outside, derives from the 
popular belief that when innocent babied die 
their souls become angels. 

The entire. furnishings of each barrack 
consist of two rows of double-tiered wooden 
bunks, with a passage between them. At 
the end of the barrack there is an unheated 
common toilet and washroom. On the 
bunks are scattered some sacks filled with 
straw. These serve as mattresses. But there 
are never enough mattresses for all the 
prisoners. Two dim electric bulbs are sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 

The prisoners call these barracks “musical,” 
since even outside one always hear the cease- 
less wailing of hundreds of sickly and 
itched babies. 
camp regime is strict. There is no 
of the nursing mothers. Every- 
wakened at 5 oclock in the morning, 
the yard and let out to heavy 
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over 38° C. (over 100° F.). With a tempera- 
ture of 37.9° a woman is considered fully well 
and capable of work. 

The daily food ration consists of 500 grams 
of gray bread and balanda—a watery soup 
made of potatoes or some cereal. Those who 
overfulfill the daily cutput norm receive an 
additional 100 grams of bread and a lump of 
sugar (6-8 grams). 

The medical facilities consist of one nurse 
for every four barracks (800 nursing babies 
and 800 mothers), and one doctor for the 
entire camp. The “medpunkt” (medical 
center) is a tiny office-reception room. The 
entire pharmacy is in the doctor’s bag. 
Bandages and cotton are chronically absent. 

The children are bathed in two or three 
common wooden troughs provided for the 
purpose in the cold washroom. The stove 
is heated only once a week. 

‘The mothers take turns in “home” duty. 
Every day 10 of them remain in the barrack 
to take care of the 200 infants—1 for every 
20. The prisoners regard their day of bar- 
rack duty as the most difficult of all. There 
are frequent cases of fainting. Road con- 
struction is considered easier work. 

After a period of mass deaths from colds, 
the camp administration issued a half of 
an old army blanket for each baby. Every- 
thing for the infants—from diapers to cloth- 
ing—is made by the mothers from their own 
skirts or from clothes of those who have 
died, which the authorities are generous 
enough to leave at the disposal of the p-is- 
oners. 

Within a few months, the nursing mother 
reaches a state of total exhaustion, physi- 
cally and nervously. The constant running 
from work to the barrack to feed the sickly 
babies, the ceaseless suffering around of 
young and old, the crying of the feeble and 
dying infants and their wretched mothers 
often lead to complete breakdowns. To 
the overwrought mind the screaming, suck- 
ing, demanding, never-satisfied baby be- 
comes a symbol of all these misfortunes, the 
cause of all this grief, and crimes are com- 
mitted in insane desperation. 

When the nursing mother has no more 
milk, the infant is assigned to another nurs- 
ing mother by order of the administration. 
Neither woman is consulted about it. 

Babies who reach the age of 10 months 
are taken from their mothers and sent away 
to an unknown destination determined by 
administrative order. The mother, who is 
never told the whereabouts of her child, 
is transferred to some other camp. (From 
Golos Naroda—The Voice of the People.) 





Short Summary of Differences Between the 
House and Senate Bills With Respect 
to Railroad Retirement Amendments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am confident that the action taken by 
the House yesterday in approving 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act increasing the monthly allotments 
to pensioners, annuitants, and survivors 
will be greatly appreciated by those who 
are now so greatly in need. 

I am including as part of my remarks 
a short summary showing the differences 
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between the House and Senate bills with 

respect to the amendments to the Rail- 

road Retirement Act adopted in the re- 
spective bodies, as follows: 

RaltroaD RETIREMENT AMENDMENTS—DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN THE HOUSE AND SENATE 
BILLs 
1, The Senate bill provides that an indi- 

vidual to be qualified for benefits under the 

Railroad Retirement Act must have at least 

10 years of service, and those with less than 

10 years of service will be transferred to the 


\ social-security agency for the payment of 


benefits. 

The House bill retains the employee under 
the Railroad Retirement Act as provided in 
the present law. 

2. The Senate bill provides to increase the 
taxable monthly compensation from $300 to 
$350 a month. 

The House bill retains the $300 limitation 
on taxable compensation. 

3. The Senate bill in section 9 guarantees 
that the retirement annuity and survivor 
annuity paid to an individual with 10 or 
more years of service under the Railroad 
Retirement Act will at least be equal to those 
which would have been payable by the social- 
security agency, provided the railroad service 
was creditable under the Social Security Act. 

The House bill retains the same provision 
except it provides that the employee must 
have had a current connection with the rail- 
road industry in addition to having the 10 
years of railroad service. 

4. The Senate bill provides for an adjust- 
ment between the railroad retirement and 
social-security funds because of a proposed 
transferring of less-than-10-year employees 
to social security and other proposed corre- 
lation of the two agencies. 

The House bill contains no such provision, 
except as provided in the present law. 

5. The Senate bill provides that a railroad- 
retirement annuity will be reduced any 
month in which an individual is entitled to 
receive an old-age insurance benefit under 
the Social Security Act, in an amount which 
would be equal to that portion of his an- 
nuity which was based on his years of service 
and compensation before 1937, or by the 
amount of the old-age insurance benefit 
whichever is less. 

The House bill does not »rovide any such 
provision. 

The House bill and the Senate bill are 
identical with the exception of the above. 
In brief the House bill provides: 

1. Increase of pensions and annuities 15 
percent. 

2. Increase in survivor annuities 3344 per- 
cent. 

3. increase in lump-sum benefits 25 per- 
cent. 

4. A cpouse’s annuity with a maximum of 


5. Credit for service after 65. 

6. Increase in annuity benefits for the in- 
dividual who elected a joint-and-survivor 
annuity and whose spouse has died. 

7. Increase in time limit for filing appli- 
cation for annuities from 60 days to 6 months. 

The above seven items are also included in 
the Senate (Douglas) bill, and the language 
used in the two bills is the same. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 


Senatc will accept the amendments pro- 


posed by the House to the end that the 
benefits provided for can be payable at 
the earliest possible day. 

It is also gratifying that both the Sen- 
ate and the House have adopted a reso- 
lution for a study of the entire act, and 
it is hoped that the result of this study 
will mean additional benefits without an 
increase of the tax now being paid by 
employees and employers. 
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itself: “Is this expenditure of public 
necessary?” The time has come 
taxing authority in the entire 
government to economize or to 
for men who will. The time has 
lect and elect men who wiii cut 
vernmental costs so that the cot- 
homes of America can be re- 
repaired, and the industries of 
enough of their earnings to 
replace worn-out capital tools and buy new 
ones so that the economy which makes us 
the strongest Nation on earth shall not be 
impaired. t 

The time has come to halt for a time at 
least the building of “castles on the Rhine.” 
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’ Businessman Writes From Triple Cities 
Jungle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 

Hon. EowIn ArTHuR HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: As I am a businessman who has 
to make a li in the Triple Cities “jungle” 
as you call it, I am asking you to keep this 
ence. 

the local political overlords 
it for you, I want you to 
of us here are in your corner 
e fight you've put up against 
Snipers for sO many years. 
saying that your fellow Re- 
New York State are ganging 
. Ishould think each one of them 
ve all he could do to take care of 
own district, that is, if he’s honestly 
people. I can’t imagine 
is of theirs who gets elected 
from our part of the country, especially an 
outstanding gentleman like yourself. 
+ Did Charley Kress have anything to do 
with this? If the other Congressmen were 
' aware of his background and past history 
' 
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I don’t believe they’d be so anxious to listen 

to him talk against you. Who finances his 

‘trips down to Washington? Who sends him 

around on such dirty errands? 

| T've always been one to read between the 
isn’t anything this crowd in 

Binghamton wouldn’t do to get rid of you, 

’s why I've always pulled for you. 

Here’s wishing you luck. 

' or 


E 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
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like to insert in the Recorp the three 
statements issued yesterday by Senator 
Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, in formally an- 
nouncing his candidacy for the nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket for Presi- 
dent. The com » text of the three 
statements follows: 


I have decided to accept the invitation of 
Thomas E. Coleman and other leading Re- 
Ppublicans of Wisconsin to enter the Wis- 
consin primary as a Republican candidate 
for President of the United States. I have 
also agreed to the use of my name as first 
choice by the delegates of Ohio. I have 
taken this action because I am convinced 
that a majority of the Republicans in those 
States, and alco throughout the Nation really 
desire me to be the candidate for the party. 
That majority is especially pronounced 
among those most interested in the Repub- 
lican Party and most determined to re- 
store Republican principles of liberty, in- 
tegrity, and sound judgment to the councils 
of the Nation. 

I have been deeply concerned that in this 
campaign the Republicans present an affir- 
mative program based on the principles uf 
government which that party has always sup- 
ported—a program of progress within the 
principles of liberty of the individual, of 
State, and local self-government, and of eco- 
nomic freedom and not based on the New 
Deal philosophy of constant increase in Fed- 
eral Government power and Federal Govern- 
ment spending. A vigorous presentation of 
such principles to the people of this country 
will assure the election of a Republican Prest- 
dent and will restore integrity and honesty 
and sound judgment in the administration 
of domestic and foreign affairs. It will in- 
sure a determined foreign policy against the 
spread of communism by military aggres- 
sion or propaganda, including the establish- 
ment of Korea as a free country and the com- 
pletion of the arming of Western Europe 
to enable it to defend itself against Russian 

mn. - 

I am going to run because I believe I can 
conduct the only kind of campaign which 
will elect a Republican to office. I believe 
we can extend to the entire Nation the meth- 
ods which we used in Ohio—a forthright 
presentation of our case to the people of 
this country, to the farmers and the work- 
men, to the businessmen and to all of those 
who accept American principles; a deter- 
mined organization of every enthusiastic 


-Supporter to interest the voters who have 


stayed at home in such large numbers, 
but who can be interested and persuaded to 
vote if there is enough enthusiasm on the 
part of Republican supporters. I do not 
underestimate the difficulties of electing a 
Republican President against the automatic 
propaganda of a great administration ma- 
chine supported by taxpayers’ money, but 
I am convinced that a great majority of the 
American people today believe fundamentally 
in those principles which the Republican 
Party can present to them. 

I feel confident, therefore, that I will be 
nominated and elected. | 


Decision Basep on TALKS WITH REPUBZICAN 
LEADERS 


the Pacific to the Atlantic. It has been 
reached after studying the report submitted 
by my friends, David 8S. Ingalls and E. Tate, 
who talked with hundreds of other leaders 
as weil as representatives of union work- 
men and of farmers. I have had more than 


men, national committeemen, Senators, Con- 
gressmen, publishers, and other party lead- 
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ers. Furthermore, I have had many indica- 
tions that the rank and file of Republicans 
desire me to be the candidate, particularly 
those who vote on election day. In a num- 
ber of States the promises of support are so 
general that delegates from those States are 
assured. In a sufficient number of other 
States to constitute a majority at the con- 
vention the prospect appears to me to be 
strongly in my favor. 

I have asked a committee consisting of 
David S. Ingalls, of Cleveland, chairman; 
John D. M. Hamilton, of Philadelphia; and 
Thomas E. Coleman, of Wisconsin, to recom- 
mend to me an organization set-up to keep in 
touch with the developments in various 
States. I anticipate that there will be as- 
sociated in the management of the cam- 
paign many who have loyally supported me 
in the past, us well as many new adherents. 


[ecries SMEAR TACTICS OF CALIFORNIA 
PARTISANS 


(Third statement) 


I do not intend to comment on other 
possible candidates for the Republican 
nomination. My campaign will be conducted 
solely on a presentation of the reasons why 
we need a Republican President to replace 
the present administration. My attention 
has been called to smearing tactics of cer- 
tain irresponsible organizations calling them- 
selves Republican. As a matter of fact, they 
have no right to such a designation. I was 
particularly disgusted with a pamphlet is- 
sued by people calling themselves the par- 
tisan Republicans of California, making 
wholly unjustified attacks on Governor War- 
ren and General Eisenhower. That kind uf 
slander can only hurt the Republican Party 
and only serves to prove, therefore, that 
these people are not interested in the Repub- 
lican Party. 


EXPLAINS LETTER IN FORRESTAL DIARIES 


My attention has been called to a state- 
ment in the Forrestal diaries that I wrote 
a@ congratulatory letter to President Truman 
after the 1948 election and said at the end 
of the letter that neither I nor my wife were 
particularly disappointed in the result of the 
election. 

Mr. Forrestal was mistaken. I wrote a 
congratulatory letter to President Truman 
and offered to cooperate with him in the 
coming session of Congress. The letter con- 
tained nothing which remotely resembled 
the statement quoted above. As a matter 
of fact, I do not remember an election in 
which I was so very much disappointed after 
the strenuous speaking campaign which I 
had conducted in behalf of Governor Dewey. 
I can only assume that when President Tru- 
man told Mr. Forrestal of the letter someone 
present made a humorous comment of his 
own which Mr. Forrestal understood incor- 
rectly to have been part of the letter. 





Throw Out the Time Clocks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I suggest that any business firm 
in the United States could take a major 
step forward in bringing about greater 
employer-employee cooperation by tak- 
ing a tip from the Parker Pen Co., of 
Janesville, Wis. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


As a fluent and forceful speaker, he will 
have something important to say to this 
convention. 


Gop anp THE Kocn TREATMENT 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
have brought my Bible with me to the ros- 
trum this evening. With your permission, I 
shall preface my remarks by reading one 
sentence. James 1: 17. 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights.” 

The Koch treatment belongs to this cate- 
gory. It is a gift from God to man for the 
relief of pain and suffering. 

When I was in South America something 
over a year ago Dr. Koch told me one day of 
an early spiritual experience which he had 
here in Detroit. 

It seems that he had attended a Sunday 
afternoon evangelistic service in the local 
YMCA. I believe he said the meeting had 
been addressed by Dr. Stidger. He was 
deeply moved. Returning to his room he 
dropped to his knees and made a covenant 
with God. 

New knowledge was then breaking upon his 
consciousness, He was thinking thoughts 
that had never before registered in a human 
brain on this planet. 

He prayed. He told the Heavenly Father 
that if these thoughts which he was think- 
ing had substance in them, that if a benefi- 

was entrusting new knowl- 


@ source above ordinary human levels. It 
as though his path was illuminated. 
could always see and understand the 
next step to take. He told me about several 
mystical experiences that crossed his life— 
experiences which baffled human under- 
standing and vindicated the hand of a guid- 


providence. 

believe the Koch therapy to be a gift 

of God to our day and generation. - 
I received a letter a while back from a lady 

in Oklahoma. She told me that her son 
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ous form. The eye was removed. Rita is 
today blind in her left eye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Long took Rita back to the 
same doctors a little more than : year later. 
They found that the cancer had spread to 
the right eye and they advocated its re- 
moval. It showed exactly the same symp- 
toms as had been previously observed in 
the left. 

In the meantime the parents had heard 
about the Koch treatment. They brought 
the child to Detroit. 

Dr. Koch's examination confirmed that of 
the Wichita specialists. Glyoxylide was ad- 
ministered on November 25, 1935. The reac- 
tion cycles were perfect. Progress was noted 
from the beginning. 

A second dose was given almost a year later 
on August 18, 1936. Rita enjoys perfect sight 
today through the right eye. Had Mr. and 
Mrs. Long learned about the Koch treatment 
in time, there is every reason to suppose that 
the left eye could have been saved. And the 
Federal Trade Commission can find no ther- 
apeutic value in the Koch treatment. 

“Every good gift and perfect gift is from 
above.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Long testified for Dr. Koch in 
both of his trials, held in this city. If I 
understood Mrs. Long correctly, no effort was 
made by the prosecution to refute their 
testimony. 

But here is the sequel to the story. The 
pathologist who worked on the case, now an 
aged man, was later called into the Federal 
building in Wichita to testify that he must 
have made an erroneous diagnosis back in 
1934 before they took the child’s eye out. 

Ralph Hinman is the head of the Better 
Business Bureau in Wichita. A week ago last 
Sunday night he delivered a tirade over the 
radio denouncing Dr. Koch and the treat- 
ment as quackery. Mr. Long, Rita’s father, 
was so outraged that he called Hinman on 
the telephone and received a polite brush-off. 

We may be seeing in Wichita a pattern for 
future attacks in other parts of the country. 
Fortunately, truth is on the side of those who 
espouse the cause of the Christian Medical 
Research League and the American Associa- 
tion of Physicians. And truth has a way of 
triumphing in the end. 

Some people think the Better Business 
Bureau is a public service organization like — 
the chamber of commerce or other business- 
men’s tions. This is not the case. 

Morris Bealle has exposed its true character 
Granted that it 






the name “Better Business Bureau” is a 
misnomer. 

I rang my friend, Rev. D. E. Young, of Win- 
field, Kans., on the telephone last Sunday 
Mr. Young has been pastor of 
the United Brethren Church of that city for 
the last 17 years. It is no exaggeration to 
that he is one of the outstanding reli- 
gious leaders of the State of Kansas. 

I told him on long distance that I was 
to the Detroit convention and asked 
him for some message to deliver to the assem- 
bled delegates. This is what he said: “Tell 
them I was opened up in July 3949 and found 
to have cancer. Tell them that the doctors 


vy pastoral duties, 
feeling as good as I have ever felt in my 
testi- 
mony to the efficacy of the Koch therapy. 
And if anybody wants my testimony under 
oath they can have it. Send my greetings 
to the convention.” 
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Department. 
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Government’s policies which led to our 
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in trouble internationally? This can be laid 
present sad state?” 


missed from the State 


other weak administration camp followers 
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pendix of the Recorp the brief but classic 
address given by Paul Hoffman, the 
director of the Ford Foundation, on the 
the evening of October 7 when Mr. Hoff- 
man received the tenth annual “Freedom 
Award” of Freedom House at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. My 
wife and I were among the 1,400 people 
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philosophical basis for our Voice of 
America abroad. 
Mr. Hoffman saw fit to place his great- 


force, but discussion, 


be as purges pogroms. 
School teachers, Government clerks, Govern- 
ment officials and even businessmen can be 
frightened out of their rights under the first 
amendment as effectively as if that amend- 


maintained. This right is 
less it extends to the thoughts with which 
we 


We must remember, too, that a free society 
is a just society.. Everybody concerned about 
freedom in America must be concerned about 
justice, too. One reason why we must en- 
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As a result of that failure, we have outside 


doms in jeopardy. 

The contention of the neutralists is that 
this free society of ours and the totalitarian 
society of the Soviets have one basic weak- 
ness in common—both are materialistic; 
neither meets the inner needs of man. They 
see the present world conflict as one between 
these two great powers, each intent on forc- 
ing upon the rest of the world its way of 
life. Undoubtedly we in the United States 
have contributed to this misunderstanding 
by our constant droning of statistics about 
the number of automobiles, telephones, 
radios, washing machines, and television sets 
that are owned by our 150,000,000 people. 
We have every right to take pride in the 
extraordinary capacity of our economy to 
create wealth and a right to even more pride 


- because that wealth is distributed equitably. 


But it is a mistake to overstress these accom- 
ents. Their real significance lies in 
their relationship to the sources from which 
they derive. For they reflect the creative 
strength of a free society. In and of them- 
selves, they are a bright spot, but they them- 
selves are not the glory of America. 
The glory of our American free society, the 
underlying fact which totally justifies it, is 


panding opportunity to realize on their ca- 
pacities intellectually and spiritually as well 
as materially—that here conditions have en- 

the growth and development of the 


Particularly during the past 50 years there 
has been a spectacular growth of intellectual 

for the individual. At the end 
of the last century only 7 percent of all chil- 
dren in the United States of high-school age 
were I. By 1950 this figure had 
In 1900 we had 
7,200 college and university professors. To- 
day we have more than 10 times that num- 
. Since the turn of 
the century the number of our college grad- 


certain external indicators, but we may point 
indicators as the only practical 
measure of 

cannot be measured. 
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This growth and development in oppor- 
tunity for intellectual and spiritual prog- 
ress has been made possible because our 
free society squares with the nature of man. 
Man is by nature free; man is by nature 
social. This fact of a dual nature of man 
“as much in the minds of our forefathers 
as they laid down the principles of our free 
Government. They spoke again and again 
of “the laws of natur> and of nature’s God.” 

That man is by nature free can be sup- 
ported by scientifically established evidence 
and philosophically disciplined reasoning. I 
have with great profit heard that evidence 
and listened to that reasoning. However, I 
do not believe it is necessary to present the 
proofs to this audience. Most of you are 
familiar with them. Furthermore, we 
Americans know instinctively that men who 
are enslaved cannot fulfill their nature. We 
Americans also accept as self-evident the 
fact that man is by nature social. “No man 
is an island—an island entire of itself.” He 
cannot forsake society for the sake of liberty 
any more than he can satisfy his natural 
need for social life by forswearing his natural 
right to freedom. : 

Posing our major argument for a free so- 
ciety on the fact that it accords with the 
nature of man makes all the difference in 
the world to the character of our cause. Any 
support of our system that is based upon 
our ability to outgadget, to outproduce, and 
to outfight any other nation is fundamen- 
tally weak. It overlooks the vicissitudes of 
history. It means that if some other nation 
at some time should for a period outgadget, 
outproduce or outfight us that their system 
will have proven itself better for mén. It 
could also be taken to mean that our system 
acquired its validity only in the last 25 or 50 
years, which witnessed our rise to material 
supremacy. It unconsciously mocks the 
America of the founding fathers when, in 
the material sense, we were relatively small 
and weak alongside the France of Napoleon 
and the Russia of Alexander I. 

In contrast, when we rest our case for a 
free society on its capacity to fulfill the deep- 
est needs of man, we are saying that a free 
society is right and good for all men every- 
where because their nature as men demand 
freedom, and we are proclaiming to the 
whole world that we want it not just for 
ourselves but for all mankind. 

In stressing the moral basis of a free so- 
ciety, I do not, wish to ignore or minimize 
its practical basis. this standpoint, it 
is the strongest of societies, for it is the only 
form of social organization which makes it 
possible fully to draw upon the chief re- 
source of any society—the character and 
talent of its people. The authoritarian so- 
ciety, in suppressing the free thought and 
action of its people and forcing them all 
into a mold prescribed by a handful of men, 
automatically squanders and nullifies that 
most precious resource. Such a result is 
certain, even under wise leaders, but wise 
leaders are a rare phenomenon in a totali- 
tarian society which is by nature sick with 
two corrosive forms of curruption—the cor- 
ruption of unlimited power, and the cor- 
ruption of unlimited submission. 

But it is not enough to know that a free 
society is best for all men. Certainly, if 
freedom is to be defended and extended, it 
must be understood. We must be able clear- 
ly to identify those elements in a free so- 
ciety that are principally responsible for 
its capacity to meet the needs of the free 
and social nature of man. 

Since each man in the exercise of his free 
nature directs himself to the attainment of 
his own ends, he cannot be rightly treated as 
@ means to the end of another man or of the 
state. The essential point of the dignity of 

man can best be expressed in terms of the 
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display this afternoon in front of Hotel Port- 
If there had been no profits, these new 


machines and factories—and their defense 


production—could not have 


Government, labor, the public—everyone— 
is today drawing dividends of safety from 


Ty has three legs—capital, labor, manage- 
ment that capital provides, capital would be 


useless. Management brings the two to- 
land, is a collection of profits. The fighters, 


bombers, guns—without which this country 
if the enemies of business had had their 


way. Since the last war, American business 
have stayed high. It came from stockholders 


whose dividends have not gone up like taxes 
and wages—stockholders who could have had 
tick. In Lewis and Clark’s brochure en- 


that patriotic machine investment by Ameri- 
ership of Dr. Morgan Odell, has just con- 
cluded another fine year. 


and disease. Wehave can business. 
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living. Without labor, which is the human 
energy and skill to use the tools and equip- 
gether and makes the best use of both. 
When any of these three legs—capital, labor, 
management—fails to function properly, our 
entire economy is upset and everyone suffers. 
would be helpless—would never have existed 
Money for these machines and their output 
didn’t come from taxes, which have stayed 
high. It didn’t come out of wages, which 
those dcllars in dividends but invested them, 
instead, in America. 
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In that regard I feel as does Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown, secretary emeritus of the 
board of foreign missions, who at age 94 
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Nobody wants to leave America—but tens 
of millions of men and women all over the 
world, in every country, plead for the chance 
to come to America. “Parlor pinks” here lisp 
about the beauties of statism, where the 


(don't get the idea that I’m 94, though I 
have been around for a long time) said, “Old 
and government guarantees security. People in 


” those countries know all about this 


corrigible 
Like Dr. Brown, I, too, am tremendously 
timistic about the future of our Nation. 


absolute top management of these companids 
were asked to list their beginning jobs and 
spell out their steps as they progressed. 
this group, 1 started to work a 
week; 11 others for less than 
began their way up the ladder at 
less than $10 per week; 81 began 
paying $10 to $25 per week; 
group started at higher than 
The average starting wage of 
ers of the 50 largest enterprises in th: 
try was $13.40. America has always 
Place where the plain man had a chance— 
and it still is. 

Talk about opportunities. Five of our 
Presidents were born in log cabins; five 
were sons of farmers, including President 
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Stated another way, listen to what Jesus, 
the Master Teacher, said: “He that heareth 
my words and doeth them is likened unto 


land, then went to work for Standard Oil 
Pumping gas and wiping windshields at a 
station at Fourth and Madison Streets. 
From there he went up the ladder to the 
presidency of one of the largest corporations 
in America. I will give you two other ex- 
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the crazy promises of some foreign crackpot? 
Isn't it time for us to thank God for America 
and our many blessings? Isn't it time that 
we wake up and do a real job selling America 
as it is? 

If capitalism is wrong, why don’t people 
who hate it leave America? [If socialism is 
desirable, why don’t they go to England? 
If communism is what the so-called common 
man wants, why doesn’t he move in droves 
to Russia or China? 















in the world, and if you do your share, your 
kinfolk will never let you down. Strong 
homes are the foundation of this or any 







your choice. It will constantly be a place 
of refuge and there again, as in the home, 
if you do your bit, your church will never 
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man’s " 
ican people is to abolish these vested 
interests in crime, folly, and betrayal. 
The year of action is just ahead, 





HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


canal be guarded by an international contin- 


gent. 

With the Ottawa decision to extend At- 
lantic Pact membership to Turkey and 
Greece, NATO is now responsible for the de- 
fense of the Middle East, and Suez therefore 
ly becomes a NATO responsibility. 

When Britain was forced to withdraw 
from her Greek and Turkish spheres of 

d 


NATO, rather than by the United States 
alone, the true intent of the principle of col- 
lective furthered and this 


_ throughout 39 States. 
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country will not be open to charges of im- 
perialism which would be levied against uni- 
lateral 


action. 
Purthermore, the Egyptians, like the Ira- 
nians, have a very proper desire to throw off 
the last vestiges. of foreign control, and a 
solution which will be in tune with their 
legitimate aspirations is more likely of ful- 
fillment if negotiations are conductec. by 
NATO, which includes some of their’neigh- 
bors, rather than solely by Britain and the 

United States. 
The Stz.te Department deserves orchids 
for promptly backing a proposal which may 
well be workable. 


Report of Board of Directors of the 
American-Hungarian Federation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a formal report 
from the board of directors of the Amer- 
ican-Hungarian Federation of 1624 I 
Street NW., in Washington, detailing the 
reasons for their visit to President Tru- 
man at the White House last Friday. 

I had the honor to receive this same 
distinguished group in my office imme- 
diately after their meeting with the Pres- 
ident. I was impressed with the intense 
interest they are showing, as citizens of 
Hungarian descent, in our Government's 
efforts to pin point Communist brutali- 
ties behind the iron curtain. They are 
acutely aware of the various economic 
and propaganda techniques we are uti- 
lizing in the cold war. 

Two members of their directorate, Mr. 
Stephen L. Segedy and Mr. Peter Suta, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., are from my State. 
Both are leading citizens in their com- 
munity. I chatted with them of the 
valuable contributions our citizens of 
foreign descent can make and are mak- 
ing bringing freedom’s truths to op- 
pressed peoples. After leaving my office, 
for example, the board of directors of the 
American-Hungarian Federation made a 
broadcast for the Voice of America 
beamed directly at Hungary giving, 
among other things, the facts regarding 
mass deportation of Hungarians to Rus- 
sian slave-labor camps. 

Mr. President, I believe the following 
interesting statement warrants a wide 
reading. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The President of the United States re- 
ceived last Friday members of the board 
of directors of the American Hungarian 
Federation, an American citizens’ organiza- 
tion in existence since 1907. The national 
headquarters of the federation is Washing- 


churches of the three major faiths and about 
2,000 fraternal civic and patriotic member 
groups are located in 288 major centers 
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The delegation requested this special au- 
dience for three reasons 

First. Convey rer gratitude of the Hun- 
garians of America to President Truman 
for his statement of July 27, 1951. 

The President's statement dealt with the 
current mass internments, and 
dislocations of the Hungarian citizens and 
charged the present Hungarian Communist 
Government with flagrant violation of the 
human-rights provisions of the treaty of 
peace. Following this statement, Secretary 
Ct eee 1951, 
branded the Hungarian Communist Gov- 
ernment’s inhuman of ane evic- 
tions and deportations the grossest brutal- 
ity. Reliable information. reaching the 
American citizens of Hungarian descent 
state that the sympathetic and firm stand 
of the President and our Government tem- 
porarily slowed down the forced expulsions 
of the Hungarian citizens. 

In reflecting the true sentiment of the 
Hungarians of America, the group of direc- 
tors paid tribute to President Truman for 
his personal concern in condemning the 
brutal acts against the liberty and justice 
of the people of Hungary. 

(In Hungary, deportations began in 1950. 
Over 70,000 persons have been taken to Rus- 
sian slave-labor camps until April 1951. 
The vast and general deportations began in 
the middle of May 1951. They rounded up 
the so-called undersirable and unreliable 
element; people who are not in sympathy 
with the Communist program. Substanti- 
ated facts indicate that about 165,000 are 
scheduled to be interned. The undesirable 
people include children separated from par- 
ents; pregnant mothers; pensioned, sick, and 
aged of both sex and of every religion or 
political affiliation.) 

Second. Express the appreciation of the 
Hungarians of America for the Mutual Se- 


aid to those who escape to western Europe 
from countries behind the iron curtain. 
(There are approximately 1,500,000 Hun- 
garian-speaking citizens in the United 
States—1 percent of our total population. 
The first large group of Hungarian pioneers 
came to America in 1851 with Louis Kossuth, 
leader of the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence of 1848-49. Kossuth’s countrymen set- 
tled along the Mississippi Valley (southern 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa). There are a num- 


Georgia, 
preserve the name of Kossuth, i. e., the larg- 
est Iowa county is Kossuth County (Algona 
is the county seat). The largest group 
Hungarian immigrants settled in the 
States during the last decade of 
teenth century and in the 
World War I. A considerable 
American Hungarians are 
wi 


ath 
BYE 
Lee 


second-generation 
and contacts are alive 
and relatives subjected to 
pression in Hungary. 


in the recently enacted Mutual Secu 
many Hungarians are anticipated who 
to be integrated into the Western 
armies. The Hungarians of America on 
deeply concerned with the liberation of 
gary—the country of their origin—from 
bondage of Soviet yoke.) 

Third. Request the President 
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carefully checked evidences to the Office of 


George E. K. Borshy, editor in chief of the 
American-Hungarian People’s Voice, daily, 


vision of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. John Gaspar, cochairman Hungarian 
Roman and Greek Catholic Pastoral Union, 
Passaic, N. J. 

Zolton Gombos, publisher and editor of 
Liberty, daily, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Emery Kiraly, treasurer of the Hungarian 
Reformed Federation of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rev. Julius Kish, Roman Catholic priest, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Albert B. Mark, representative of the 
American-Hungarian Jews, New York, N. Y. 

Dr, Kalman , presiaent of the Fed- 
eration’s New York , New York, N. Y. 

Stephen L. ns executive secretary of 
the American Life Association, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Peter Suta, president of the American Lie 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Louis Szanto, ae director of the Fed- 
eration, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Francis Ujiaky, president of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Federation of America, 
Washington, D. C 

Edmund Viads national treasurer of the 
ae . -Hungarian Federation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. - 

George Weiler, director, American-Hun- 
garian radio programs, Milwaukee, Wis. (at- 
torney Aloysius Falussy acted as spokesman 
of the group). 


More on Mr. Jessup and State Department 
Evasiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 
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Large Philip Jessup to be this country’s dele- 


one way or another when it appeared that 
administration strategy might be to evade 
it so that Mr. Jessup would be eligible for 
a recess appointment, are not partisans of the 
State Department or the Ambassador; quite 
the contrary. But their demand served the 
interests of both, and also the influence of 
the United States in international confer- 
ences. 

The Senate and its committees can do 
business very swiftly when they want to. 
The maximum length of time which might 
be consumed in debate on a motion to con- 
firm or reject Mr. Jessup’s nomination by 
the President can be spent by the Senate 


Committee, which must vote before any rec- 
ommendation by its subcommittee can reach 
the floor. Hence, if the full committee fails 


onable conclusion that ‘the administration 
strategy is what Senators McCarran and 
HICKENLOOPER suspected it to be after the 
majority leader, Senator McFarLanp, dwelt 
on other items as having greater priority in 
the brief time remaining of this session. 
THE CURRENT TACTICS 

If the Senate is given no chance to vote 
on Mr. Jessup, and the President gives him 
a recess appointment, he can perform and 
complete the duties of the office before the 


These tactics have been to go underground 
in the presence of an attack on its far east- 
po and attempt by silence, con- 
cealment or ex parte revelations to weather 
political storm. When it has been put 

to the question on past words and per- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT ¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I like 
the following editorial from the Hartford 
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Ladies May Have To Turn Rough in 
Political Scrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ov 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 
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Have To Turn Rough in Political Scrap.” 
Lapizs May Have To Torn RovcH in 
PowrricaL Scrap 


the heading, Pilgrims )”" the 
editors of the Ladies Home Journal issued the 
following c 
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who is a demagogue, trickster, and grafter in 
the city hall, will be the same kind of a pub- 
lic servant in Washington. 

One dreadful fact confronts the American 
people now. We have often chosen those we 
believed to be our best, our most ethical 
and jus, to serve at national levels 
only to find that they became polluted after 
they had held high positions for a while. 

Housecleaning on national levels is now in 
order. The truth is that we have installed 
Pendergast graduates in the National Capital 
and their political methods have contami- 
nated the entire country. It isn’t always the 
individuals who are to blame for our shame- 
ful records. It’s the evil system which so 
many of our leaders now proclaim to be good. 





It Is Imperative That the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act Be Amended Immediately 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. My. Speaker, when 
the House passed the Harris bill yester- 
day it took a step in the right direction 
by liberalizing the existing provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

In supporting the Harris bill, which 
was offered as a substitute for the Hall 
bill, I made the following remarks on the 
floor of the House during the debate: 


Mr. Van Zanor. Mr. Chairman, when this 
legislation was under consideration on Oc- 
tober 4, I stated very frankly why I could 
not support the Crosser bill at this time, but 
would the Hall bill, which is stop- 
gap legislation. I also said in my remarks 
at that time that I would favor the House 
resolution which provides that a study of 
the Railroad Retirement Act be made imme- 
diately and that by next February 15 a bill 
be introduced incorporating the recom- 
mended changes resulting from the study. 

Since October 4, I have talked to many 
railroaders back in my congressional district 
and have heard from many others by mail. 
I am not being critical of any of the railway 
labor organizations when I say that those 
railroad men to whom I talked—both active 
and retired—confessed that to them the de- 
bate on the Crosser and Hall bills is too tech- 
nical and they are bewildered and confused. 

When I talked to officials of the various 
railway unions I found that they knew the 
good points of both bills but they were reluc- 
tant to discuss the controversial features. 
Regardless of what bill these union officials 
supported they joined active and retired rail- 
roaders in agreeing that the solvency of the 
railroad-retirement fund is the paramount 
issue. They were also in complete agree- 
ment on the fact that tmmediate relief must 
be given to present recipients of railroad 
retirement benefits. 

It was unanimously agreed that the Rail- 
road Retirement Act should be examined 
with the thought in mind of reducing the 
retirement age, the years of mandatory serv- 
lee, and a other provisions of the 

Ww. 


In addition to talking to active and retired 


railroaders several retired men canvassed 
members of the railroad fraternity in my 


an emergency plank for the bridge, thus 
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Taking the bitter with the sweet 
that in order to obtain these new benefits 
certain savings to the railroad-retirement 
fund must be effected and in addition new 
sources of income must be found in order 
to provide $230,000,000 estimated to be the 
annual cost of these new benefits under the 
Crosser bill. 

To raise the $230,000,000 it is proposed that 
the following changes be made in the exist- 
ing law: 

Recipients of railroad retirement benefits 
would be prohibited from earning in excess 
of £50 monthly except if retired on disability. 
This prohibition means that a retired rail- 
roader cannot earn more than $50 monthly 
in outside employment without forfeiting 
his monthly railroad-retirement check. 

This provision in the Crosser bill is de- 
signed to force railroad employees to work 
beyond their retirement age of 65. It is said 
that such a provision will effect a saving 
of $50,000,000 annually. 

Railroaders in my district resent Congress 
or anyone else restricting their earnings 
after they retire under the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. They feel that 
with their employer they have paid for their 
retirement and that it is rank discrimination 
if not unconstitutional to apply Such a re- 
striction. In my opinion such a restriction 
is punitive legislation and would force re- 
tired railroaders and their families to exist 
on a fixed income. 

The idea of forcing railroaders to work 
beyond the age of 65 is equally repugnant 
because the majority of us know that a de- 
termined ei:ort is being made in railroad 
circles to reduce the age of retirement from 
65 to 60 years with the option of 


at age 60 or upon completion of 30 years’ 


service regardless of age. 

I have petitions from more than 3,400 rail- 
roaders in my district urging that the age 
of retirement be reduced to age 60 and that 
the Railroad Retirement Act be amended 
to permit retirement upon completion of 
30 years of service regardless of age. 

Then, tco, we must not forget that in 
times of depression in the railroad industry 
it is the young man at the bottom of the 
roster who is furloughed and who urges the 
retirement of older employees, These young 
employees will suffer greatly if older em- 
ployees are forced to work beyond the age 
of retirement. 
aot objection to the Crosser bill is the 

crease in payroll taxes t about 
taxing earnings up to oslo Cees oo 
law earnings up to $300 are taxable. 


to see the necessity for an increase since 
he now pays four times the tax imposed 


if 
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my opinion a violation of their rights. I 
in my district who 
would be adversely affected by this provision 
and those who are aware of it are vigorously 
opposed to it. Over a period of years rail- 
road brotherhoods have indoctrinated the 
railroad man and his family with the idea 
that the social security system is intent on 
taking over the railroad retirement system. 
With all the sincerity at my command I 
can tell you that the people in my district 
feel that the Crosser bill is the first step 
in that direction and they want nothing to 
do with it, 
According to the testimony in the Senate 


by June 1, 1956, recommend legislation that 
they hope will make a further estimated 
annual saving of $60,000,000 in the railroad 
retirement fund. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said on October 4, and 
I repeat it again today, there is general 
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In conclusion, after detailed study and 
serious reflection I am convinced that there 
is only one position that I can take to guar- 
antee the solvency of the railroad retirement 


from Arkansas {Mr. Harris] as a substitute 
for the Hall bill. If the Harris bill is ap- 
proved by both branches of before 
adjournment it will mean that the check 
that all retired employees and survivors re- 
ceive immediately after December 1, will in- 
clude an across-the-board increase of 15 per- 
cent to all annuitants and pensioners and 
33% -percent increase to widows and surviv- 
ing children, with a 25-percent increase in 
lump-sum death benefits. 

In addition, the Harris bill includes the 
provision passed yesterday by the Senate to 
pay $40 monthly to the spouse. It also pro- 
vides that those with less than 10 years 
service will remain on the railroad retife- 
ment rolls with the guaranty of a minimum 
annuity equal to what they would have 
received if they had been transferred to the 
social-security rolis. 

It is my intention to support the House 
resolution which will be considered in con- 
junction with this legislation and which 
providps for a thorough study of the Rail- 


in a blind matiner. 


Housing at Camp Polk 


REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 
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“satellite” and favor the term “captive.” 
One of them, Carlos Davila, former Rumanian 
Ambassador in Washington, recently stressed 
this point in a letter to the New York Times. 


ST 


Broomcorn Pullers Treated Unfairly, 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau Asserts 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau, in 
which he attaches a letter from the 
Cimarron County Farm Bureau of Boise 





of their own free will, stated that they 
had contacted certain employmren 
fices in the eastern part of 
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I am a member of the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Federal Security Agencies, 
of which Congressman Focarty, of 
Rhode Island, is the chairman, Our 
committee has attempted in every pos- 
sible way to cooperate with these organi- 
zations to the end that the farmers may 
have available labor at the time they 
need to harvest their respective crops, 
and I know of no good reason why the 
situation complained of should exist. I 
hope we may be able to look into this 
further and correct the situation by the 
time our committee meets next year. 

The letter of October 9 to me and the 
enclosure from the Cimarron County 
Farm Bureau are as follows: 

Tue Oxtanoma Farm Buarsav, 
Oklahoma City, October, 9, 1951. 
The Honorable Grorcs Scuwase, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
MY Dean Concarssman: Your attention is 
y called to a situation in our State 
which we believe needs readjustment. It 
refers to the State employment cffice. Re- 
cently we have been hard pressed for farm 


‘labor and doubtless this condition will con- 


tinue for from 30 to 60 days. 

Mr. y and his staff have been very 
cooperative but the program seems to lack 
coordination and cooperation. I enclose here- 
with a copy of a letter from Mr. William L. 
Drake, yvecretary-treasurer of the Cimarron 
County Farm Bureau which will emphasize 
that point. Further, we find that in many 
counties the recruiting officer appears once 
@ week with no established office and co- 
operating with no one in the county. 

We believe this condition will be ma- 
terially improved if the recruiting officer 
would establish a local connection in each 
of the counties which has surplus labor, such 
as county agent's office, or some other. 

There is another item in the law which 
certainly should be eliminated. That is the 
provision, wth a severe penalty against em- 
ployers, of hiring children when school is in 
session. Historically, whole families work 
in the cotton patch and many families work- 
ing together can supplement their incomes 
materially by such labor. Certainly we be- 
lieve children should be in school and in 
most cases, school is dismissed for this pur- 
pose. However, in some towns it is not and 
therefore a child cannot work where that 
happens. This phase of the law should be 

ed. 


These matters are called to your attention 
for what they are worth and we hope that 
this can be more effective and in 
case it cannot, possibly then we can offer 
further suggestions for a change in the pro- 


Very truly yours, 
Joun I. Tarton, 
President, Oklahoma Farm Bureau. 


Crmarnon County Farm Bureau, 

Boise City, Okla., September 28, 1951. 
Mr. Daw Annotn, 

Oklahoma Farm Bureau, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dear Ste: This is to verify our telephone 

conversation of Monday, September 24, rela- 
tive to our broomcorn labor problems of this 
fall 


Our county farm bureau sent two repre- 


your representatives they contacted the State 
employment office. outlined our labor 


The State employment office at Oklahoma 
City told our representatives that they had a 
man with a bus to haul the needed lavorers 
to our county. They asked for an advance 
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notice of 48 to 72 hours prior to the date the 
men would be needed. This notice was sup- 
plied by telephone by the labor office here. 

Mr. Elswick, a representative of the State 
employment department, contacted the local 
broomcorn growers to determine their needs 
and passed this information along to the 
State employment office. At this time he 
received assurance that the men would be 
delivered. 

However, at about 5 p. m. on Friday, Sep- 
tember 14, word was received that trans- 
portation was not available for the men that 
were to be here on Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 16. This failure to deliver men left the 
local growers holding the bag as they were 
depending on the employment department 
to deliver the men as they had promised. 

It appears to us that the State employment 
department made promises that they knew 
they could not fulfill. Further observation 
indicated that they did not want to deliver 
the men. 

Broomcorn pullers who came to this area 
of their own free will stated that they had 
contacted certain employment offices in the 
eastern part of the State and these offices 
told them that work was not available in this 
area. This happened at the time when our 
need was the greatest. It appears that an 
effort was being made to hold the laborers 
in that area for the cotton harvest that was 
to start at some future date. 

We feel that Mr. Elswick did his job the 
best he could with the facilities he had to 
work with. 

I sincarely hope that you will be able to 
do something about this matter as it has 
left a very unfavorable impression of both 
the farm bureau and the State employment 
service in the minds of the Cimarron County 
farmers. 

If this employment service could be prop- 
erly handled it would be of great service to 
us from year to year. 

Yours very truly, 
WrLuiaM L. DRAKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Cimarron County 
Farm Bureau. 


Destruction of Food Crops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


and transportation costs and dollar short- 
ages and currency blockades. With all these 
factors operating, we don’t criticize the grow- 
ers who destroy their gluts. But if there 
were enough true statesmanship at Wash- 
ington and the headquarters of the United 
Nations, they wouldn’t have to do so. If 
this Nation can spend $60,000,000 a year to 
cope with world unrest by methods that 
come straight out of our cave-man past, 
we can spend a hundredth part of that sum 
to cope with the same unrest by methods 
which come out of the New Testament. And 
we can find in the United Nations an agency 
to see that the food we have and don’t need 
gets to those who need it so desperately. 
Church peace commissions and interchurch 
committees on international affairs have 
been having a hard time finding where to 
take hold of the problem of world concord 
in such a way as to make their efforts 
count. May not these gluts of unneeded 
and unwanted food offer one place to take 
hold? It might surprise some Government 
leaders to learn that there is a Christian 
conscience about destroying food while mfl- 
lions are hungry. But if the church rep- 
resentatives pushed hard enough, their ser- 
vants in Government would do something 
about it. 


More Butterfly Statistics 


>. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Septem- 
ber 12, 1951, issue of the Tulsa Daily 
Tribune, entitled “More Butterfly Sta- 
tistics”: 

MorE BUTTERFLY STATISTICS 

In what sounded remarkably like another 
campaign speech President Truman yesterday 
lashed out at persons who with “malice 
aforethought” use “butterfly statistics” to 
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July 1, 1949, President Truman succeeded in 
spending a little more than $180,000,000,000. 

Including the period of War War ITI Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, who until his death proved 
to be the gaudiest spender in American his- 
tory, succeeded in spending an average of 
$31,000,000,000 for each of his 12 years in 
office. Mr. Truman has spent 45 billions 
a year—one and one-half times as much. 

The gross national product is now running 
at about $280,000,000,000 a year. National 
product is the value in current prices of 
all the crops, minerals, farm produce, build- 
ing material, manufactured goods, and 
handicraft produced by all Americans in 
a single year. The value is so high because 
prices are so high and prices are high be- 
cause of the inflation that the President 
deplores. Yet the national debt is now 
so great that even at these inflated prices 
it would take the full labors of all Ameri- 
cans an entire year to equal it. 

Federal expenditures now absorb more 
than a quarter of the national income. For 
every $4 you make Mr. Truman and his em- 
ployees spend $1. This, of course, doesn't 
count the expenditures of State, county, and 
municipal governments. 

Last year every man, woman and child 
in America paid an average of $258 in Fed- 
eral taxes alone. Mr. Truman's new tax 
bills would raise this total to $432, which 
is 38 percent more than the highest ver 
capita tax collected during World War II. 

In terms of dollars (not in purchasing 
power) national income has increased three- 
fold since 1940. But Federal taxes have in- 
creased tenfold. 

It’s comforting to have Mr. Truiaan tell 
us that we have nothing to fear from a new 
record wave of public spending that, by 
coincidence, will be launched in an election 
year. But we hope he is talking through 
some better experience than that which 
caused him to go broke in the haberdashery 
business and to dare his creditors to garni- 
shee his nongarnisheeable public paycheck 
from the Pendergast machine. 

If a nation cannot collapse through lavish 
public spending then historians are going 
to have to rewrite history. Something else 
must have happened to those wrecked king- 
doms that cheered for the bread and circuses 
without regard to cost and that now litter 
the road behind us. 


convince voters that the Truman adminis- 
tration is spending the Government into 
bankruptcy. 
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HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Christian Cen- 
tury Magazine is well worth reading. I 
recommend that there is some excellent 
advice which the Congress might do well 
to follow: 


Paging through the September 10 issue 
of Life, we came on an arresting full-page 
picture in reds, yellows, purples and blues, 
It showed a bulldozer pushing 3,200 car- 
loads of apples—the purples were the wrap- 
pers—into a 7-acre hole at the city dump 
in Yakima, Wash. Well, you say, haven't 
we all seen similar pictures—oranges rot- 
ting in great heaps in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, wheat piled in the streets of Kansas 
and Nebraska towns, potatoes being dyed 
and fed to pigs or doused with kerosene 
and burned? Yes, we have. And, that’s the 
point. This sort of thing goes on every year, 
and it is wrong. It is a despising of the 
goodness of God and a mockery of the needs 
of our fellow men. Yes, we know about the 
law of supply and demand, about labor costs 


Do not be afraid, said the President. 
Everything is fine. The country is healthier 
than ever before. 

The President specifically denied that non- 
defense expen titures had doubled since the 
war. He said they had only gone up 67 per- 
cent. He did not delineate what he consid- 
ered defense and non-defense spending. 
There are a number of items, the expendi- 
tures of the Army engineers, for example, 
that could be thrown into either classifica- 
tion. But, using the President’s own figure, 
he claims that the value of the dollar has 
dropped enough so that in real nondefense 
spending the Government is putting out no 
more than it did 10 years ago. 

This is an interesting view of the Truman 
psychology. To help halt inflation he de- 
mands that citizens tighten their belts. Tha‘ 
means that citizens should spend less money 
for their own uses. But Government is to 
be commended for only spending 67 percent 
more. : 

Maybe the following are butterfly statistics 
but they come from the United States Treas- 


ury: 

From 1789 to July 1, 1941, 31 American 
Presidents, including Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
managed to spend a little less than $180,- 
000,000,000. In 4 years from July 1, 1945, to 


Vincennes Flood Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the citizens of Vincennes, Ind., I. wish 
to extend to the Congress our heartfelt 
thanks and gratitude for the inclusion 
in the civil functions appropriations bill 
of an appropriation for the Vincennes 
flood wall. 

The fight to obtain this wall has been 
long and hard. Never has a community 
worked more loyally as a team for this 
most necessary protection. 

The fight to save the city from flood 
destruction in 1950 was an epic of the 
tenacity and fortitude of the great Mid- 
west. It reflected the courage of the 
pioneer ancestors of these people. 
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We fervently trust that this project, of 
which this appropriation provides the 
beginning, can be completed in time to 
save Vincennes with all its homes, indus- 
tries, culture, and illustrious history from 
destruction. 

Again we humbly thank you. 


China’s Oatis Cases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Post of October 2, 1951: 

Cuina’s OaTis CasEs 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 
AMERICANS JUST VANISHED 


Hone Kone, October 1.—Anguished Ameri- 
cans, waiting here for news of friends and 
relatives in China’s jails, wonder whether 
the United States has not adopted an inter- 
national double standard regarding the Chi- 
nese Communists. There are at least 30 
“Vogeler” or “Oatis” cases in China today. 
They are cases which would undoubtedly 
cause the greatest indignation if they had 
been perpetrated in Eastern Europe. But 
the sufferings of the Americans in China 
seem to cause comparatively hardly a stir. 

In one sense, the Chinese treatment is far 
more cruel than the mock trials of Eastern 
Europe. Oatis and Vogeler, at least in 
theory, knew the charges against them. 
Their families had an approximate idea of 
their fate. But since January, when the 
number of arrests began to mount in Com- 
munist China, most Americans have just 
vanished. Their families have no means of 
knowing where they are or whether they are 
dead or alive. 

A tragic example is the case in Shanghal 
of Robert T. Bryan, lawyer, former munici- 
pal advocate, and certainly one of the best 
known and beloved Americans in the Far 
East. He was literally yanked out of his bath 
in his Shanghai home on the morning of 
February 12. The Chinese secret police gave 
him enough time to get dressed and put to- 
gether a bundle, then marched him off, 
ignoring the pleas of his wife to tell her 
where he was being taken. 

Mrs. Bryan has remained in Shanghai, a 
lonely figure in her rapidly shrinking for- 
eign colony. A foreign diplomat, who came 
out of the city last month, said she has 
borne up well. The only crack in her morale 
came one day several months ago. On that 
occasion she left home for a few hours and 
returned to find a Chinese policeman at the 
door, bearing the message that during her 
unusually long absence of her hushand had 
tried to reach her. Mrs. Bryan was never 
able to confirm whether the policeman’s mes- 
sage was thé truth o: mere psychological 
warfare. 

EUROPEANS SHARE FATE 

The arrested Americans are divided just 
about equally between missionaries, Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and businessmen. The 
total of 30 represents those positively known 
to be in prison or under house arrest. There 
may be more. 

Although the Americans seem to be the 
most numerous victims, their fate is shared 
to a degree by all nationalities as a result 


of the violent antiforeign campaign being 
whipped up by the government which clearly 
would prefer to operate its own public trials 
and liquidation campaigns without having 
to worry about observation of foreigners. 
It is generally conceded that the Chinese 
Communists aim at nothing less than the 
elimination of all foreign-sponsored educa- 
tional, church, and medical activities. They 
are also moving slowly to bring about the 
gradual shut-down of consulates and the 
forcing out of foreign businesses. 

The antimissionary campaign is carried 
out mainly by inciting Chinese to indulge 
in public denunciations of foreign church- 
men who are then imprisoned or expelled. 

The Resist United States Aid Korea 
Journal, published in Peiping on September 
12, states that “according to incomplete 
figures for this area in May, June, July, and 
August the number of imperialist elements 
denounced in the accusation campaign 
reached 113, most of whom belong to the 
Catholic Church and are mainly American, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Belgian, Dutch, 
and German. The number of persons ex- 
pelled from China, as requested by the 
patriotic Chinese religious followers and the 
people of all circles reached 33. Some others 
have been put under control, arrested, 
ordered to apologize and repent, or sen- 
tenced to prison terms.” 

The Communist journal added: “The for- 
eign imperialist missionaries with a saintly 
mask asserted that they singly devoted 
themselves conscientiously to the work 
on the propagation of religion and re- 
lief and that they were above politics. But 
irrefutable evidence exposed in various 
places has proven that these imperialists 
under the cloak of religion are out-and-out 
counterrevolutionaries. According to figures 
checked by the Peiping Government the 
number of children murdered by the foreign 
missionaries throughout the nation reached 
more than 100,000.” 

By resorting to such flamboyant and ab- 
surd charges, it is no wonder that a certain 
amount of mass feeling has been whipped 
up against foreigners. 

The greatest scandal! in China is the death 
in Woochow jail of Dr. William Wallace, 
Southern Baptist. American authorities 
here have been sufficiently satisfied by the 
evidence to report to Washington that his 
death was most likely the result of Commu- 
nist mishandling. 


Justice Department Impedes Probe of Tax 
Cases 


EX'1ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


| MISSOUTI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the front page of the Washington 
Post for today, Wednesday, October 17, 
1951, there appears a copyrighted story 
by George T. Draper, reporter for that 
paper, entitled “Justice Department Im- 
peded Probe of Tax Cases, Says United 
States Judge; McGrath Denies It.” This 
story ties in very closely with my re- 
marks made on the floor recently and 
the extension of remarks of the Honor- 
able Patrick HILLINGs, appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of October 11, 
1951, on page A6354, wherein there is 
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reported a similar attempt to impede the 

investigations of a grand jury sitting in 

San Francisco. Today the Honorable 

Ciauve I. BAKEWELL and I issued press 

releases commenting upon the laxity of 

law enforcement as the result of the fail- 
ure of Attorney General McGrath to act, 
and suggesting his resignation or ouster. 

The article from this morning’s Post 
states that Federal District Judge George 
H. Moore, of St. Louis, stated that he had 
suggested to Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath that Justice Department chan- 
nels for obtaining aid in a grand jury 
were “dammed up and blocked up.” Mr. 
McGrath is reported as having stated 
that George Moore's statements “if he 
actually said them” are “damnable and 
contemptible lies.” 

It is almost inconceivable to me that 
the head of the Department of Justice 
who must work so closely with the Fed- 
eral courts of this country would issue 
such a statement or would refer to the 
statements of a Federal judge as “damn- 
able and contemptible lies.” Judge 
Moore enjoys the highest reputation. 
His statements and assertions cannot be 
lightly cast aside. This further em- 
phasizes the absolute necessity for a 
thorough and complete investigation by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Such 
an investigation must be undertaken 
promptly. 

I am also including an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat entitled 
“Cover-Up Pattern,” which clearly states 
the serious problem which confronts this 
Nation on this subject. 

The article and editorial follow: 
[From the Washington Post of October 17, 
1951] 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IMPEDED PROBE oF TAX 
Cases, Says UNITED STaTes JupGeE; McGratTuH 
DENIES IT 

(By George T. Draper) 

Federal District Judge George H. Moore, of 
St. Louis, told the Washington Post by tele- 
phone yesterday that he had suggested to 
Attornev General J. Howard McGrath that 
Justice Department channels for obtaining 
aid in a grand jury investigation were 
dammed up and blocked up. 

McGrath retorted last night that Judce 
Moore’s statements—if he actually said 
them—are damnable and contemptible lies. 

The Attorney General said categorically in 
a statement to the Washington Post that he 
does not know the St. Louis judge, that he 
never met with him and that to the best of 
my recollection he never talked with me 
over the telephone. 

McGrath called for any inquiry, by con- 
gressioral committees or otherwise, to deter- 
mine the motives of the slanderers that are 
behind the present campaign to discredit 
the Department of Justice. 

It was the grand jury convened by Judge 
Moore which last week indicted James P. 
Finnegan, collector of internal revenue at 
St. Louis. 

Judge Moore said he called McGrath last 
March after United States District Attorney 
Drake Watson complained he could not get 
authority from the Department for the grand 
jury investigation. 

Watson, the judge said, claimed the De- 
partment wanted the names of cases about 
to be presented to the grand jury before au- 
thorizing an investigation. 

“I refused to give the names and said they 
would be made available to the grand jury,” 
the judge continued. 
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When he telephoned McGrath, the Attor- 
ney General said he preferred having such 
matters go through channels, the judge told 
the Post 

“I understand that,” Judge Moore said he 
replied, “but what do you do when the chan- 
nels are dammed up and blocked up?” 

Judge Moore said he explained to the At- 
torney General that the statute of limita- 
tions was about to run on some of the cases 
involved and that he would like a definite 
answer from McGrath within 2 days. 

McGrath did not call him back, the judge 
said, so he told District Attorney Watson to 
get in touch with the Attorney General. 
Watson came back in an hour or two, the 
judge said, and announced he had the go sig- 
nal. 

In his statement last night, McGrath as- 
serted that the “Department of Justice has 
never acted with more conscientious con- 
cern toward its obligations than it has done 
in the St. Louis inquiry.” 

Secretary of Treasury John W. Snyder yes- 
terday issued a statement explaining a tele- 
phone call he made to Judge Moore on 
March 23. 

“The purpose of the call,” Snyder said, 
“was, among other things, to request that 
Judge Moore talk with investigators from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue who were 
engaged in an investigation of the office 
of the St. Louis collector of internal reve- 
nue.” 

Snyder added that “reference to the res- 
ignation of James P. Finnegan, then col- 
lector, was incidental.” Snyder also reported 
that the then Commissioner, George J. 
Schoeneman, had called the judge “subse- 
quently” to give him the names of the in- 
vestigators. 

Judge Moore said, when informed of Sny- 
der’s statement, that both Snyder and 
Schoeneman had informed him Finnegan 
had resigned and that the resignation would 
be announced very soon. 

Judge Moore, 73, himself served as col- 
lector of internal revenue in St. Louis from 
1914 to 1922. He is a Democrat and was 
appointed to the bench in 1935. 


{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 
Cover-Up PATTERN 


Mounting evidence sharply indicates that 
Federal officials, reaching up to Cabinet rank, 
used their influence to clamp a hush on the 
investigation of the St. Louis internal reve- 
nue collector's office. 

Federal Judge Moore blocked the efforts 
and militantly pursued the inquiry, which 
has now resulted in the indictment of James 
P. Finnegan on charges of bribery and other 
statute violations. 

The administration’s high officials appar- 
ently consider scandal or the threat of scan- 
dal should be made top-secret. The back- 
stage maneuvers of these influential figures 
reveal a shocking cover-up routine, a politi- 
cal cynicism that had no compunction over 
attempts to sway the United States court. 

(Ironically, while this and other admin- 
istration scandals were being front-paged 
yesterday, President Truman made an ad- 
dress at ground-breaking ceremonies for 
Wake Forest College at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and his theme, of all things, was-—“Know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” Perhaps it was in a moment of con- 
trition that he told his audience: “God for- 
bid that I should claim for our country the 
mantle of perfect righteousness. We have 
committed sins of omission and sins of com- 
mission, for which we stand in need of the 
mercy of the Lord.” This was doubtless in 
reference to foreign affairs, but it is peculiar- 
ly applicable to recent developments on the 
home front.) 

Former Collector Finnegan seems to have 
had many friends in Washington, including 
the President and Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder. When Finnegan’s activities as col- 
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lector and counsel for delinquent taxpayers 
got beyond the gossip stage, and Judge Moore 
demanded a hard-boiled investigation, some 
of these friends began to pull wires. 

They were not successful, but that is not 
the point. They tried to smother a legitimate 
probe of a Federal official's activities, because 
it would embarrass their party and admin- 
istration. 

After Judge Moore had instructed a grand 
jury to investigate Finnegan's office, George 
J. Schoeneman, then Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner, telephoned the judge that Fin- 
negan had submitted his resignation and he 
(Schoeneman) would see that the collector's 
office was cleaned up. Schoeneman himself 
resigned June 28. 

On March 1 Judge Moore had instructed 
the jury to look into tax case fixing. About 
the middle of March, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder telephoned Judge Moore, inform- 
ing him that it was understood Finnegan 
would resign. Finnegan did not resign until 
April 4. 

On March 21, after the grand jury had 
made its original report, frequently called 
a whitewash of the collector’s office, Judge 
Moore bluntly told the jurors he was not 
satisfied and they had not thoroughly ex- 
amined the case. 

It has now been learned the report was 
prepared apparently at the direction of a 
Department of Justice assistant, Ellis N. 
Slack. After the report was drafted, it is 
said District Attorney Watson read the doc- 
ument over the telephone to Slack. This 
Slack denies; the district attorney refuses 
to deny or confirm. 

It is further reported Attorney General 
McGrath was loath to cooperate with the 
grand jury in the Finnegan investigation, 
though he later gave full assistance. 

No wonder then that Judge Moore told the 
jury it had not received “the support and 
guidance you should have received from some 
quarters.” No wonder the judge bitterly 
scored tax evaders and fixers in Government 
and legal circles. No wonder he denounced 
to the jury on April 30 the “damnable, gnaw- 
ing viper of special privilege.” 

The unfolding mosaic of the Finnegan case, 
and top-level pressures involved, adds up to 
a disgusting design for a hush-up of a grand 
jury and the Federal bench. That it failed 
is no fault of political influence artisans. 





Kansas-Missouri Flood Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, included 
herewith is the letter sent by the dis- 
tinguished American artist, Thomas H. 
Benton, to each Member of the House 
and Senate. Enclosed with the letter 
was an equally forceful lithograph viv- 
idly depicting the suffering of the tens 
of thousands of victims of the Kansas- 
Missouri floods. Mr. Benton lives in my 
district in Kansas City, Mo., and not 
only is he an artist of world renown but 
also a conscientious and public-spirited 
citizen. 

KAnsAs City, Mo., 
October 13, 1951. 

DeEaR CONGEESSMAN:. “The Foxes,” you will 
remember from your Sunday School days, 
“have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his heac.” 








It is now more than 90 days since the flood- 
waters hit the valleys out here. Ninety days 
of wrack, ru‘n, muck, and stink. 

The attached lithograph shows what things 
are like, as of this day, for thousands of 
poor, hopeless “Sons of Man” in the Kaw 
River Basin. It was made for you and your 
fellow Members of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. It is not for sale. 

It is given you in the hope that you'll 
forget the academics of precedent and get 
out a new bill which will relieve the human 
side of this rotting catastrophe. 

Truly yours, 
THomMAs H. BENTON. 





Collapse of Law Enforcement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, these closing days are busy days. I 
am putting in the Recorp, and I hope 
everyone will read it, the answer I re- 
ceived from the Attorney General in 
answer to my letter calling his attention 
to what appears to be a serious violation 
by the Solicitor General of the criminal 
statute against lobbying with appro- 
priated moneys. 

I am also making an extensive state- 
ment calling attention to the collapse of 
law enforcement against violations by 
persons in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment on the part of the Justice De- 
partment. Not only has law enforce- 
ment collapsed but the Justice Depart- 
ment affirmatively acts to prevent others 
from trying to clean up the messes. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
should immediately investigate the Jus- 
tice Department from stem to stern, 
The Attorney Ge1eral should resign. 
The final remedy available is a terrible 
thing, but I suggest if something is not 
done by the time Congress reconvenes 
for its second session in January, the 
first order on the agenda should be the 
impeachment of the Attorney General of 
the United States, Mr. McGrath. 

On October 1 I called to the attention 
of the House, through a speech on the 
floor under special order, what appeared 
to be a criminal violation of 18 U.S. C., 
1913, by the the Solicitor General of the 
United States. I read a letter which I 
had written to-the Attorney General 
asking for an explanation of this action. 
I will read the answer I received from 
the Attorney General: 

My Dear Mr. ConcRESSMAN: I have your 
letter of October 1, 1951, in reference to the 
letter sent by the Solicitor General to Sen- 
ator JosepH C. O’Manoney, copies of which 
were sent to the Members of both branches 
of Congress. The letter related to state- 
ments appearing in a pamphlet distributed 
to Members of Congress by the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General, and was in- 
tended to correct misstatements which, if 
not disputed, would give Congress wrong 
impressions as to the position of the Gov- 
ernment on a subject of interest to every 
taxpayer. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
the idea for such a letter grew out of a con- 
versation with Senator O’MAHONEY, and 
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that there were several requests for it before 
it was completed. As soon as it was deliv- 
ered other Senators made requests for addi- 
tional copies, and also requested, on the 
floor of the Senate, that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. You will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the letter, together 
with the attorneys general’s pamphlet, was 
issued and distributec as a committee print 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and that it was actually 
printed in the ConcressionaL REcorpD on 
Monday, October 1, 1951 (p. 12433) at Sena- 
tor O’Manoney’s instance, on the very day 
that your remarks were made in the House, 
including the copy of the letter tome. The 
request that the letter be placed in the Rec- 
orp was made on September 10, 1951 (p. 
11069). The committee print, issued some 
time before your letter to me, contains a 
foreword written by Senator O’Manoney, 
The letter sent by the Solicitor General 
gives the same information in a somewhat 
more readable form than the small print. 

We think, upon reflection, you will agree 
that there has been no violation of any pro- 
vision of law in attempting to do every- 
thing possible to give important information 
to Members of Congress. 


I will now read the answer which I 
have today delivered to him. 


My Dear AtrorNey GENERAL: I wish to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of October 
4, 1951, in answer to mine of October 1, 1951. 

I am very disturbed by your answer, which 
openly admits the violation by your Depart- 
ment of 18 United States Code, section 
1913, entitled “Lobbying With Appropriated 
Moneys.” The excuse you offer for the 
violation is that the information contained 
in the 49-page document your office sent to 
all Members of Congress without authority 
and without request had appeared in a Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs print and was going to appear (and 
later did appear at the time I wrote my letter 
to you) in the CoNGREsSSIONAL RECORD. 

These excuses, far from being valid, make 
the voluntary distribution of this material 
seeking to influence the thinking of the 
Members of Congress on a piece of pending 
legislation even more amazing. 

I do not know whether you are being 
facetious when you say: “The letter (of 49 
pages) * * * was intended to correct mis- 
statements which, if not disputed, would 
give Congress wrong impressions as to the 
position of the Government on a subject of 
interest to every taxpayer.” Surely you real- 
ize that this is solely a matter for the Con- 
gress to initiate and decide. If the Con- 
gress wishes the views of the executive de- 
partment concerned, it has many means at 
hand to obtain these views. Any lobbyist 
could make the same case you attempt to 
make. Congress will take care of whether 
it has wrong impressions or not. 

Any sensible interpretation of the criminal 
statute against lobbying with appropriated 
money reveals that it was written to prevent 
just such actions as your Department has 
taken. I know that your Department is 
fully aware of the lengthy hearings held 
in 1950 by the House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, which hearings are 
printed, where in many alleged violations of 
this criminal statute by persons in the execu- 
tive branch of Government were inquired 
into, It is quite clear now why your De- 
partment made no investigation by itself of 
these matters nor instituted actions against 
the violators. The pattern of inaction of 
your Department on other fields of law in- 
fractions by members of the executive 
branch of Government has become a public 
scandal. 

I shall place your letter and my present 
answer to it in the ConcressionaL Recorp and 
again call my colleagues’ further attention 
to the developments of the situation which 
having been called to your personal attention 


meets not with correction but arrogant dis- 
regard. 

The legislative branch does have consti- 
tutional recourse in such matters. Such re- 
course is most serious and not to be under- 
taken lightly. At this time, having called 
this matter to the attention of the House 
and its leaders, I shall await whatever action 
they may deem is necessary. If the leader- 


ship sees fit to disregard what appears to 
me to be a serious attack upon the dignity 
and integrity of this House, I shall then feel 
called upon to initiate action myself. 


Mr. Speaker, to the people of this 
country this may seem to be a technical 
violation. To many of my colleagues in 
Congress who may not be as jealous as 
I of the independence of the legislative 
branch of Government, it may seem to 
be of no consequence. 

I might state that I am sorry the mat- 
ter has come to a head on such a con- 
troversial issue as that of title to the tide- 
land oils. The question before us has 
nothing to do with the merits or demerits 
of that issue. It means nothing in par- 
ticular to the people of my district in 
land-locked Missouri; it is only of gen- 
eral interest. No one has ever solicited 
my vote, pro or con, on this matter and 
frankly Iam not greatly concerned about 
the fate of the tideland oil bill one way 
or the other. 

The issue, of course, is whether a 
statute of this country devised to protect 
the free deliberations of Congress is to 
be willfully and brazenly violated. Most 
of you are aware of the extensive hear- 
ings held by the House Select Committee 
of Lobbying Activities of the Eighty-first 
Congress. Many of you know that lob- 
bying with appropriated moneys by vari- 
ous branches of the executive depart- 
ment was one of the main subjects under 
consideration. ‘The committee called 
the officials of the Government Account- 
ing Office to see what they could do 
through their organization to stop lobby- 
ing activities of the various executive bu- 
reaus. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Weitzel, cf the GAO, though recognizing 
that the GAO could be of considerable 
assistance, stated: 

The criminal provision, of course, is within 
the province of the Department of Justice 
to enforce, 


The issue then becomes one of what 
does the Congress do when the Justice 
Department itself violates a law and re- 
fuses to do anything about it? But then, 
is this any different than the question 
which has been before the country for 
the past 2 years: “What do we do when 
the department responsible for enforcing 
the laws fails to enforce the laws?” 

In my opinion there is one basic rea- 
son why graft and corruption stink up 
the Federal Government today. It is 
not that men are any more dishonest as 
some suggest. It is no breakdown of 
morals. It is simply that when grafters 
and corrupters are caught, or could 
easily be caught and the department re- 
sponsible for catching and prosecuting 
these people refuses to or fails to prose- 
cute them, corruption runs rife. Those 
who are corrupt remain in a position to 
continue their nefarious schemes. Those 
who are not corrupt, simply from fear 
of being punished, find that punishment 
is not forthcoming, and so follow suit 
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and become corrupt. The longer a col- 
lapse of law enforcement continues, the 
more persons with weak convictions fol- 
low the route to easy money. 

It is not just the failure to prosecute 
the RFC scandals, and the Attorney 
General may recall my letter to him of 
February 14, 1951, pointing out some 21 
violations of criminal statutes revealed 
in the Senate investigations. It is the 
failure to prosecute the Kansas City 
thugs who stole the ballot box evidence 
some 5 years ago in Kansas City. It is 
the failure to prosecute those unfaithful 
servants revealed in the Maritime Com- 
mission investigations, the failure to fol- 
low through on the Federal Prison In- 
dustries investigation, the investigation 
of certain rural electrification agencies, 
of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, of the national service life pro- 
gram, of the war housing disposal pro- 
gram—what are these? Merely inves- 
tigations conducted by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments of the House in the Eighty-first 
Congress. What about the attempt of 
the Justice Department to call off the 
prosecution in the San Francisco tax 
collector scandal—or the same in my own 
home town of St. Louis. Who is bring- 
ing these things to light—the Justice 
Department or the Congress? Did the 
Justice Department either conduct or do 
anything about the Kefauver hearings? 
What interest does the Department have 
in the labor racketeering ex-convicts in 
the St. Louis area? Why is the FBI pre- 
vented from going ahead with these in- 
vestigations, even though, in this mat- 
ter, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Air Force were being hampered in 
their program for the defense of this 
country by these conditions? 

I do not need to list the series of stinks 
and odors that have been seeping inta 
the air for the past 2 and 3 years which 
remain stinks and cesspools in spite of 
congressional investigation—all for one 
reason. The Justice Department has 
fallen down on its job. How many cases 
lie buried, uninvestigated and unprose- 
cuted, in the Department today? I 
know of many. Why are they not prose- 
cuted? 

Gentlemen, aside from the issue of the 
brazen disregard for the independence 
of Congress bound up in this seemingly 
technical issue is the corruption or crim- 
inal negligence which seems to be in the 
very heart of the Justice Department 
itself. 

Let us see the problem for what it is. 
It is time that Congress quit compen- 
sating for the collapse of the Justice 
Department through its countless inves- 
tigations. Surely it is apparent why 
this Congress has been the investigating 
Congress. We have been trying to do 
what the Justice Department should be 
doing, but will not. Congress cannot do 
the job; it is not designed to do the job. 
The Justice Department is so designed. 

In my own heart I know the remedy. 
It is a terrible thing for the Congress to 
undertake, but I suggest that, if some- 
thing is not done by the time Congress 
reconvenes for its second session in Jan- 
uary, the first order on the agenda 
should be the impeachment of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 
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A Typical Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a typical letter of the many 
I have received from constituents and of 
those which I understand other Members 
of Congress are receiving almost daily. 
Our people are alarmed and concerned. 
They are distressed beyond words. Read 
what this anxious and intelligent lady 
has to say: 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., October 8, 1951. 
Representative Grorce SCHWABE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SCHwaBeE: My friends and I are so 
alarmed and concerned over the fate of our 
country that it has driven me to writing not 
only my Congressman, but everyone who 
should know the viewpoint of most of us. 

We are not satisfied with the progress of 
the war in Korea, which is really putting it 
mildly. To sacrifice thousands of men in a 
limited war is about as heartless a thing as 
I ever hoped to see in my lifetime. We de- 
mand that it be pursued to a rapid and suc- 
cessful conclusion with every weapon avail- 
able to us. 

We know from what we read and hear that 
the Government is indulging in wasteful and 
extravagant expenditures. We are anxious 
that every American Congressman get behind 
Mr. Hoover and Senator Byrp’s recommenda- 
tions and cut these expenditures to the bone. 
We are willing to make the sacrifices that 
are necessary under the circumstances, but 
the Government must set the example and 
be sincere in its effort toward economy. 

There are books of Communist exposures 
by the hundreds, and newspaper items daily; 
the American people are well aware of the 
fact that the Government is not as militant 
in rooting our Communists and fellow trav- 
elers from important Government posts as it 
must be to save our country. We demand 
that a sincere and honest effort be made and 
that the job be done before it is too late. 

No code of ethics will help those corrupt 
ones in our Government, but we demand that 
they also be exposed and punished. 

We are against universal military train- 
ing. We feel that selective service is ade- 
quate, and the UMT would give subversives 
still an additional opportunity to reach our 
boys easily. As long as selective service does 
the job there is no reason to add another 
means of withdrawing some of our liberties. 

I hope you will continue your fight for 
the American way, I hope you will not find it 
amiss when I say that I will remember you 
in my prayers so that you will continue to 
have the strength and courage which i* de- 
manded of you. 


Address Before the Kern Count; Republi- 
can Central Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tc extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following address by 
me before the Kern County Republican 
central committee on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 13, 1951: 


Fellow Republicans, I was in Washington 
when your resolution was passed on Wednes- 
day, September 26, 1951, condemning “me- 
too-ism"” and parts of creeping socialism in 
the Republican platform. Your resolution 
attracted considerable Nation-wide interest. 
In some of the eastern papers my name, as 
Congressman from this district, was asso- 
ciated with your action. 

There has been considerable comment by 
the press and other people to the effect that 
the resolution was directed against the Gov- 
ernor of this State, Earl Warren. There has 
been other comment that it is designed us a 
pro-Taft move for the Republican nomina- 
tion in the next presidential election. Due 
to the fact that I will only be privileged to 
remain at home during the illness of a mem- 
ber of my family and the House may not ad- 
journ for several weeks, your chairman, 
Keith McCormac, asked me to say something 
in connection with the resolution to the 
central committee before I may be required 
to return to Washington. 

Let me say at the outset that I believe the 
resolution is well drafted andtimely. I agree 
with the principles that it recites in connec- 
tion with the next national election. In 
thinking about the subject, I believe a dis- 
tinction must be drawn in connection with 
State-wide elections in certain States and a 
national election. When that is done, I be- 
lieve everyone will agree that the resolution 
sets forth what must be done by the Repub- 
lican Party at its next convention for the 
continued welfare of our country and what 
must be done by the Republican Party if it 
is to ever again be a strong party contend- 
ing for the election of a President and con- 
trol of the Congress. In connection with my 
remarks, I will ask you to keep in mind that 
until recently, the word “liberty” in con- 
nection with politics has described a condi- 
tion where the individual has more rights as 
against government than individuals have 
under a different type of government. In 
the United States, those rights have been 
withheld from government by the Constitu- 
tion for the individual. It is also true that 
our National Constitution withheld rights 
to the respective States as against the Na- 
tional Government. For 20 years, the Con- 
gress has delegated its powers and respon- 
sibilities to the Executive, which in turn has 
assumed more powers than those delegated. 
It has usurped the rights of individuals and 
the respective States to the point where our 
President now claims the right in peacetime 
to grant a license or deny a license for our 
citizens to do business in any part of our 
country. 

I have divided my remarks into two sub- 
jects: First, “The Condition of the Republi- 
can Party,“ and, second, “The Condition of 
Our Country.” 


IN REGARD TO THE CONDITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The number of men in political life who 
have felt that they were ahead of the voters 
probably is measured by thousands. They 
each had to individually discover that in our 
system of government, the people are always 
ahead of the men in executive and legisla- 
tive office who purport to represent them. 
The voters demonstrate that on election day 
when politicians they dislike are thrown 
out of office. The voters have also demon- 
strated on several occasions that they will 
throw out of existence organized political 
parties. Theoretically, and from a practical 
standpoint, there would have been no Repub- 
lican Party at the time of its.creation had 
the minority party, organized and obligated 
to oppose those then in office, drawn the is- 
sues as the voters and citizens wanted them 
drawn. 
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It is perhaps unfortunate today that the 
issues of 1850 were drawn by the people on 
a sectional basis (North versus the South). 
It is unfortunate today because the new 
political party (Republican), required at 
that time, became a sectional party with 
great power north of Mason and Dixon's 
line and an absence of power south of that 
line. It is unfortunate today because in 
reality there appears to be a new alignment 
of those citizens living outside of metro- 
politan areas who believe in and demand in- 
dividual liberty with individual responsi- 
bility. Such people are today opposing 
metropolitan areas where a large majority 
of the people believe in socialistic trends. 
The Republican Party has thus become a 
sectional party above Mason and Dixon's 
line and outside of metropolitan areas. To 
those in America who understand and real- 
ize that the party out of power must be the 
opposition and draw the issues, it is signifi- 
cant that many local Republican leaders are 
willing to give ground to creeping socialism 
in order to increase their minority strength 
in metropolitan areas. 

For three-fourths of a century, Republican 
strength was overwhelming north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Its strength was 
so great in that section that at all times it 
appeared to be a national majority party. 
In all of its politica: power, it only had one 
President who served two full terms. It 
never sought to continue its party control 
by reelecting its President through a hier- 
archy of politicians buying votes with tax- 
payers’ money. Perhaps it is also worth 
noting that except for men originally 
elected as Vice Presidents successfully run- 
ning for re-election to the Presidency, the 
Republican Party has never successfully 
nominated a presidential candidate from 
east of the Allegheny Mountains. Today, 
we have experienced a rise of big-city voters 
with the result that the Republican Party 
has become a sectional majority party un- 
able to elect a national President and thus 
achieve national power. 

So great was the Republican strength in 
the Northern States that for all the time 
between the election of McKinley to the elec- 
tion of Hoover. it did not need a single elec- 
toral vote from the Southern States, or, from 
what we call the border States. During that 
period, the Republican candidate never re- 
ceived less than &4 percent of the northern 
electoral vote. The defeat of Hughes was 
close, but even he, running from east of 
the Alleghenies, received 73 percent of the 
electoral vote in the Northern States in 1916. 

It is true that the 1932 Republican defeat 
might well be looked upon as the result of a 
depression and the 1912 Republican defeat 
was probably the result of a party split. 
There are those who say that Roosevelt's re- 
election in 1936 was the reelection of a 
popular President. However, the size of the 
vote by which the Republican Party was de- 
feated should be alarming to its leadership. 
Thomas Jefferson, a Democrat idol, refused 
to accept a third term in the interest of free- 
dom. Yet, the Republicans in 1940, with all 
of their ancient tradition, were unable to 
stop the political hierarchy growing on so0- 
cialism and handouts and its third-term 
Democrat candidate. The Republican weak- 
ness had to be admitted in 1944, when they 
could not stop a fourth-term candidate who 
was even redefining the word “liberty” to 
hold political power and build socialism with 
its regimentation of free people. The Re- 
publicans, in 1948, seeking to unseat a weak 
majority party candidate, were aided by a 
strong diversionary new party in the South 
and were also aided by an effective third 
party movement (Wallace) in the North. 
Even then, the Republican Party refused to 
draw the issues for family life and responsi- 
bility, and with nothing to talk about to 
educated people and with candidates only 
offering a slower piece-meal movement 
toward socialism, they were unable to deny 
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an electoral majority to President Harry 
Truman, 

The aspects of the sectional character of 
the Republican Party are numerous and 
important in the coming election. 

It offers a real contest in less than 404 
electoral votes in the States north of the 
Mason and Dixon's line and in the border 
States. This leaves to the Democrat Party, 
127 electoral votes south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line without a real contest. To win 
national majority, the Republicans need 266 
electoral votes. To accomplish that, it must 
win two-thirds of the 404 electoral votes 
outside of the South. To be successful with- 
out considering the border States, it must 
win three-fourths of the 352 electoral votes 
in the Northern States. 

Two hundred and seven of the three hun- 
dred and fifty-two electoral votes belonging 
to the Northern States are in eight large 
States. Those eight large States have 11 cities 
with populations over 500,000. There are 
only 145 electoral votes in the remaining 24 
States. 

During the presidential elections of 1940, 
1944, and 1948, there were 24 State-wide 
elections in the 8 Northern States men- 
tioned hereinabove as having 11 cities over 
500,000 population. The Republicans won 
only 6 of the 24 State-wide elections. Two 
of the six that they won, were in New York 
and Michigan in 1948. When the Wallace 
party took a substantial Democrat vote, those 
two elections were won by the Republicans 
by mere pluralities. During those 3 presi- 
dential elections in those 8 States, there was 
a total of 622 electoral votes at stake. In the 
3 elections, the Republicans won only 157 of 
the 622 votes. Without the aid of Wallace, 
they would have won only 91. Those States 
are New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Michigan, Massachusetts, and 
Wisconsin. 

Under present party alignment, those 
States are crucial to Republican victory. It 
is true that prior to 1932, large Republican 
majorities outside the big cities overcame 
opposition majorities in the cities them- 
selves. 

If the eight crucial States were divided 
between the 15 counties that make up the 
large cities of over 500,000 population and 
the remaining counties of those States, a 
clear picture is presented as to what hap- 
pened in the 10 years following 1930 to re- 
duce Republican Party strength. This 
condition is best seen in the greatly in- 
creased volume of voters in the big-city 
counties as compared to the other counties, 
and when viewed in the light of a relatively 
comparable population change in those 
counties. 
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It is also interesting to observe that since 
1940, there has been a very minor variation 
in. the total popular vote for presidential 
candidates of major parties in those eight 
States. Since 1940, the State-wide variation 
was only 377,000 in more than 26,000,000 
votes. In those 8 States, since 1940, the 
total vote was 26,560,000 in 1940; 26,214,000 
in 1944; and 26,183,000 in 1948. The most 


important characteristic of this comparison, 
however, is that the Republican vote was 
more stable than the Democrat vote. The 
Republican vote varied only 46,000 out of 
more than 12,000,000. The Republican vote 
in the large 8 States was 12,562,000 for 
1940; 12,538,000 in 1944; and 12,584,000 in 
1948. Perhaps the most sound measure of 
Republican strength in those eight States 
is best found by comparing the effective 
Republican vote State-wide to that vote in- 
side the big-city counties and outside the 
big-city counties. If that measure is used, 
voters will see revealed the ideological con- 
flict in which we are engaged that has re- 
duced the Republican Party in 75 years from 
its position of a majority national party, 
even though just a sectional party, to its 
present position of a sectional party above 
the Mason-Dixon line and outside of the 
big cities. However, it is now a minority 
national party. 


Republican percentage of effective vote’ in 
last 3 elections 


Big- All 
_— city | other 
counties counties 


Year 
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1 Vote for major presidential candidate. 


We have heard many students of current 
political affairs say that thcre are many mil- 
lions in the United States who do not exer- 
cise their franchise to vote. Those spokes- 
men leave the implication that if those citi- 
zens would vote, the Republicans could 
easily win. In the absence of the Repub- 
lican Party drawing issues through com- 
petent candidates and an understandable 
platform, so that the average everyday Amer- 
ican can understand that the present creep- 
ing socialism does not mean increased liberty 
and progress, but is, in fact, reaction, those 
spokesmen are utterly and completely wrong. 
If we look at the actual facts presently exist- 
ing in the eight large States, we can best 
see what the Republican prospects, among 
known voters in those States, are, unless the 
real story is taken home in behalf of respon- 
sible family life. 

There was slightly more than 60 percent of 
the total population of the United States 
that were citizens over 21 years of age in 
1940. That 60 percent represents the maxi- 
mum potential vote. However, it would be 
substantially reduced by the many legal 
qualifications of voters in many States and 
because of illness and other causes of ab- 
senteeism on election day. If we compare 
the big-city counties of the eight large States 
with the other counties of those States, it is 
apparent that in the geographical area, where 
the Republicans are weak (big-city counties) 
we also find the area where the largest reser- 
voir of potential voters exists. This seems 
to explain why a low vote helps Republicans 
and why a general get-out-the-vote cam- 
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paign will not benefit them. It should also 
be noted in the following table that the 
voters in the counties outside of the big 
cities of five of our eight large States repre- 
sent a higher proportion of the total popu- 
lation of those States than do the voters of 
the big-city counties of those States. Those 
five States are New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Massachusetts. 


Percentage of the total population voting for 
major presidential candidates 


All other 


counties 


Big- All 


19321) 1940 | 19321] 1940 | CMY | other 
mor coun- } coun- 
ties | ties 


Big-city 


ni ore . 
counties Point gains 


New York.../ 32.2 | 43.6 | 45.2] 51.7] 0 
Pennsylvania! 29. 45.6 | 30. | 38.9 | l¢ 
Iinois.......) 41.8 | 52.0 | 47.8 | 54.9] 10 
California....} 41. ¢ 50.5 
Geeaticat es 4 | 45.7 


Michigan.....| 28.8 | 36.3 
Massachu- | | 
setts 33.7 | 44.5 
W lsconsin..... 35.8 | 45.8 


1 Calculated on 1930 population. 


When considering this subject, it should 
be remembered that these 8 large States 
together have 207 electoral votes—only 59 
less than a majority of the electoral college. 
It should also be remembered that these 
States are crucial to the Republican Party 
as the parties are now aligned. These States 
are the source of Republican defeats at the 
hands of the big-city majorities. This con- 
dition cannot change, so long as those States 
do not draw the issues in statewide cam- 
paigns and so long as the Republicans of 
those States take the “me-too-ism” of creep- 
ing socialism among Republicans seeking 
national office. 

It is to be assumed that Republicans be- 
lieve their party will continue in existence. 
Yet, we find that many Republican leaders 
in local areas who display interest in politics 
only at election time, feel that we must win 
elections by offering a platform with suffi- 
cient “me-too” socialism to the people of 
metropolitan areas, in order to control the 
electoral votes of the eight large States. 
This is ridiculous, and from a political party 
standpoint, means party suicide. In this 
connection, it should be remembered that the 
House of Representatives has been conserva- 
tive for the past 10 years on all vital issues. 
President Truman claimed a mandate as a 
result of the 1948 election. The Eighty-first 
Congress elected that year killed his program. 
Informal alliances of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats took negative control of both 
Houses of the Congress to stop New Deal and 
Fair Deal socialism. The fact that those 
alliances occurred frequently on all-impor- 
tant issues, and the men who participated in 
those alliances were later not defeated at the 
polls, is evidence that this country is still 
@ conservative country. 

A majority of the people of the United 
States want family responsibility; they 
want to enjoy the results of thrift; they will 
demand that the issues be drawn by the op- 
position party (Republican) against this ad- 
ministration’s socialism. That opposition 
throughout the Nation will cast off the Re- 
publican Party as useless if it elects a “me- 
too” President in 1952, who brings the Con- 
gress of the United States a substantial 
amount of Harry Truman’s Socialist program 
in January of 1953. The Republican Party 
will be cast off as useless because it will have 
destroyed all organized opposition to Fabian 
socialism in the National Legislature. When 
that time occurs the Democratic Party of the 
House and Senate will be under the control 
of the intellectual social planners. The new 
Republican administration offering creeping 
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socialism will have control of the committee 
structure and the House structure of the 
Congress. Yet it is to be presumed that at 
least 100 Congressmen from South of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line and the border States 
will be joined with over 150 Republicans in 
opposition to such a program. The economic 
state of the Nation under such circumstances 
will demand an organized political opposi- 
tion to the new Republican Executive and 
the winning Democrat Socialists out of 
power but still controlling the Democratic 
Party. Such condition will no longer be able 
to operate through informal alliances. The 


new structure will necessarily have to be 
formal, so that it may operate in a manner 
to control the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

The foregoing thoughts prompt the ques- 
tion: What is the location of the conservative 
strength in the United States? It can be 
seen in the party division of House seats in 
the geopolitical sections of the Nation. The 
big-city majorities do not have the political 
strength by congressional districts which 
they wield in the electoral college. In the 
electoral college they (big-city majorities) 
wield a strength far beyond their numbers. 


Party division of seats in House of Representatives with Republican losses in 1948 and 
gains in 1950 elections by sections of the United States and subsections of Northern 


seats |Democrat; Repub- 
and other 





States 
Total 
Area House 
Entire United States............<ssece-- 435 
06 DemORT Sek cdidmacoctuccacedsens 105 
Sere? DINO: «.nncctiaenennnenéensseterd 42 
a OE I airlines nition 288 
Subsections of the 82 Northern States: 
In or partly in big cities of over 
£00,000 popula tion. ... 177 
Including all or part of cities of 
250,000 to 500,000........-..... <a 21 
ll other seats.......- Sea 2190 














80th Cong. ang. | Republic Republican gains 82d Cong. 
Ce R t 
{Democrat}; Repub- 

borer a lican 1948 1950 Cae andother| lican 
189 246 28 236 199 
108 2 anal 103 2 
22 20 “=e ) § 32 10 
64 224 —0 23 101 187 
3 42 8 50 28 
7 14 2 12 9 
22 168 13 3y 150 


178 seats in Sist and 82d Co ongresses due to Mlinois SRR. S52 st gma ho pnt Ales ts es eee 
2 189 seats in Sist and 82d Congresses due to Illinois redistricting. 


In discussing this subject, it must be re- 
membered that the southern Democrats are 
also a sectional majority party. They are 
so strong in the 11 Southern States that they 
can and do defy a Democrat President. The 
elected Representatives from those areas 
defy the President of their party without 
any danger of defeat by Republican oppo- 
nents or other Democrats on their own pri- 
mary ticket. They are more conservative 
than many Republicans. It seems obvious 
that it is an understatement to say that this 
strong sectional majority in the South 
should be joined with the sectional majority 
of the North in order to give the majority 
of the American people what they want in 
free government. The fact is that either 
those majorities will be joined by a proper 
opposition from the Republican Party to 
creeping socialism, or one of three results 
will occur: 

1. Multiple party government at the na- 
tional level will occur, requiring a coalition 
of parties to control the Houses of Congress. 
This would give the Southern States terrific 
power because our Government would not 
fall if the coalition fell, as is the case when 
a Prime Minister is chosen in England and 
other countries; 

2. The Republican Party will commit sul- 
cide by successfully nominating and elect- 
ing a me-too candidate in 1952; or 

3. The failure of organized opposition on 
the part of the Republican Party will result 
in the Executive acquiring so much power 
that government as we know it under our 
Constitution will no longer exist. 

There are 22 Southern Senators and 47 
Republican Senators (about 7 Republican 
Senators are accepting piece-meal socialism). 
It, therefore, appears that €2 Senators, out 
of 96, presently in office, are opposed to the 
present policies of the administration and 
past me-too Republican platforms. They, of 
course, lose much of their power because 
they are not bound as a party group operat- 
ing under the rules of the Senate. They do 
not caucus together and establish a program. 

There are 103 Members of the House of 
Representatives from the South. About 35 
Republican Representatives, out of 199 pres- 
ently in office, cave in on some of the So- 
cialist program, It is thus seen that where 


218 represents a majority of the House, 267 
Members presently vote conservative. Their 
strength is also lost because they cannot op- 
erate as a party unit under the rules of the 
House. 

Recently, polls taken indicated that a ma- 
jority of Republicans favor some kind of for- 
mal tie-up between Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats in the Congress. A Gallup 
poll of January 21, 1950, on the question of 
a new party under a new name, showed that 
50 percent of the Republicans and 40 per- 
cent of the southern Democrats having 
opinions, were in favor of so drastic a po- 
litical change. It is, of course, true that a 
change of the rules under which the Houses 
of Congress operate, might provide a formal 
alliance and not require a change of party 
label. It has been suggested that the pres- 
ent two-party system by which the Congress 
is operated and responsibility placed on the 
party in power on election day should be 
changed. This seems utterly ridiculous be- 
cause we need a responsible two-party sys- 
tem where our Government cannot go to the 
people except at a presidential election every 
4 years. If the Republican Party will draw 
the issues in their platform and provide a 
candidate who believes in the American sys- 
tem of government and is respected for his 
ability, his honesty, his training, his integ- 
rity, and his belief in responsible family life, 
they will then offer to the Southern States 
the program for which the Southern States 
fought a Civil War and will also offer the 
opposition demanded in the South to the 
present administration. It is the writer's 
opinion that the Republican Party cannot 
enter into any such alliance without eventu- 
ally destroying itself just as it will if it again 
fails to draw the issues in 1952. Any alliance 
with the elected representatives of the South 
by Republicans from the North, would either 
destroy the two-party system by which the 
Congress operates or would eventually de- 
stroy the Republican Party. 


CONCLUSION 

The Republican Party, in 1950, lost the 
tenth of the last 11 congressional campaigns 
in the sense that it failed to gain control 
of the House or Senate. The Republican 
Party lost five out of the last five presiden- 
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tial contests. It is, therefore, at the present 
time, a national minority party. It is a 
national minority party because it refuses to 
draw the issues for responsible family life 
against creeping socialism and regimentation 
even thovigh its leaders know that a majority 
of the people of the Nation are demanding 
that those issues be drawn. The Republican 
Party confuses itself by looking to its unusu- 
ally strong sectional power. In the section 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line and out- 
side of metropolitan areas, it is a sectional 
majority party. If it is to again become a na- 
tional majority party, it must stand for those 
issues desired below the Mason and Dixon's 
line and oppose the trends destructive of the 
individual liberties of workingmen. On No- 
vember 7, 1950, the Grand Old Party won 187 
seats in the House of Representatives, in the 
32 Northern States, to 101 for the Democrats. 
However, in the five border States of Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma, they won only 10 out of a pos- 
sible 42, all of which were anti-welfare State 
seats. In the 11 southern States violently 
opposed to the aaministration’s program, the 
Republicans won only 2 out of 105. The 
Republicans have not drawn the issues since 
the campaign of Alf Landon. If they had 
been drawn for the last 12 years, it is reason- 
able to assume that the Southern States 
would now be joined with us against the 
carpetbaggers in the White House. This, of 
course, would require the Republican Party 
in its national platform to admit the realities 
of local control of police programs and race 
issues. 

When this session of Congress commenced, 
Senate seats were divided 45 in favor of 
northern Republicans to 19 for their north- 
ern opponents. ‘This, of course, is an over- 
whelming majority. However, in the border 
States, there are eight Democrat Senators to 
two Republicans, and in the Southern States, 
the Republicans do not hold a single seat. 
Twenty-two of those seats are now held by 
Democrats who must oppose this administra- 
tion with the Republicans, if they are to be 
reelected in the South. 

If the Republicans are to win a majority 
of the seats in the House of Representatives 
(218), they can only lose 70 seats in the 
Northern States. In the Northern States and 
the border States combined, they can only 
lose 112 of the 330 seats involved. If they 
fail to draw the issues and take the story of 
creeping socialism and demagogery to the 
everyday American workingman and his 
wife, the Repubican Party is not strong 
enough to overcome such handicaps. Under 
such circumstances without third-party 
movements such as the Wallace movement 
and the Dixiecrat movement in 1948, there 
is no reason to believe that the Republican 
Party alone can ever again elect a President 
of the United States. 

There are those who believe that the fact 
that Republican nominees have won guber- 
natorial elections in large States like New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California, while 
giving lip service to much of the welfare 
state of socialism, is evidence that they can 
win a Presidential election in 1952. It is 
submitted, however, that men are sometimes 
elected to office when a majority of the peo- 
ple are not voting for him but are voting 
against his opponent. It is also submitted 
that such actions by the opposition party 
(Republican) can be undertaken at the State 
level without disastrous consequences. 
However, if the American people elect a 
“me-too” candidate and a “me-too” plat- 
form at the national level in 1952, in order 
to avoid corruption, perverts in office, police 
action wars involving our whole economy 
without the consent of Congress, it may well 
represent the last bid of the Republican 
Party in a national Presidential campaign. 
If the American people have no choice but 
to throw out present corruption and social- 
istic philosophies, and accept as the only 
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alternative, 50 or 60 percent of the same 
program, they will have wiped out the pres- 
ent political party organization that is sup- 
posed to represent, and is obligated to repre- 
sent, org-nized political opposition to creep- 
ing socialism. The vast majority of the 
American people that are electing a con- 
servative Congress demonstrate that they 
still believe, as the English-speaking people 
have believed for several hundred years, a 
liberal political movement means more 
rights and responsibilities to the individual 
and his family with less interference by 
government. There will be no political mir- 
acles in the next election except for those 
Republican leaders who want the power and 
prestige of office. Even then, it will not be a 
miracle. The vast majority of the American 
people will be voting against our present So- 
cialist administration. They will evidence 
their desire to vote against the welfare state 
that the Republican Party has offered them 
in the last three Presidential elections. A 
few people may gain power as Republicans, 
but the Republican Party and its grass-root 
workers will go out of power. 

We have all heard many people say that 
there is a worldwide resurgence toward con- 
servatism. Yet political history demon- 
strates that that resurgence is for individual 
responsibility and rights as against govern- 
ment. That movement has always been 
identified as liberalism in political history 
until the New Deal, Fair Deal, and Repub- 
lican “me-too-ism” changed the definition. 
Those Republicans who believe that the 
world-wide resurgence just mentioned will 
lead to a successful Presidential campaign 
are wrong, when they assume that the United 
States will also display that conservatism. 
The fact is that those people have not stud- 
ied the elections of the House of Represen- 
tatives for the past 10 years hereinabove 
analyzed. The American people have voted 
conservative by a vast majority for that 10- 
year period and have been given piece-meal 
socialism by an Executive elected by the 
unit-vote system of many large States in the 
electoral college. 

There are other Republicans who point to 
the last Presidential election to show that 
small shifts of popular votes in many States 
would have put the Republican column in 
control of the last election. By this arith- 
metic, they convey the impression that the 
Republicans lost by a very narrow margin. 
Thus, many point to the fact that Ohio was 
lost by only 7,107 votes in 1948, and Califor- 
nia, by only 17,865. They completely over- 
look the fact that Henry Wallace was in that 
race as a third-party candidate. If Wal- 
lace had not run, Ohio would have been 
lost by at least 40,000 votes, and California 
by more than 200,000 votes. 

There are others who believe a very glam- 
orous candidate can give the Republicans 
victory in 1952 by winning votes in the large 
northern cities without losing any of the 
“out-city” votes. These people are again as- 
suming that they can write a platform that 
will fool a sufficiently large part of the big- 
city votes part of the time and at the same 
time, fool all of the “out-city” votes part of 
the time. This attitude gives no considera- 
tion to the very strong group and class an- 
tagonism aroused in the big cities by Roose- 
velt in the thirties. It also gives no atten- 
tion whatever to the tremendous increase 
of voters in those cities among people, who, 
even in 1932 had taken no part in the oldest 
political disputes between Republicans and 
Democrats in the conduct of national affairs. 
These people do not see that the old inter- 
party disputes between Republicans and 
Democrats have been completely swallowed 
up in the new intraparty ideological con- 
flicts presently existing in the Republican 
Party. This intraparty ideological conflict 
is best described by the phrase of “Liber- 
alism versus socialism.” 


Unless the opposition party (Republican), 
through a well-trained, and well-respected 
candidate, and a sincere, forthright and hon- 
est platform, carries the story to the voters 
of the metropolitan areas, the voters of 
those areas will be justified in believing 
the statements of other politicians, digni- 
fied by the cloak of public office, who tell 
them that it is all right to covet your neigh- 
bor’s goods, so long as you do it in political 
groups called unions or political parties, 
and that is all right to steal your neigh- 
bor’s goods so long as you use only economic 
force. Those of us in the Republican Party 
from the out-counties must insist that the 
Republican Party draw the issues against 
all of the demagogues’ carpetbagful of 
bills for FEPC, socialized medicine, public 
housing, economy of scarcity, etc. 

If these issues are drawn, the present con- 
dition of our Nation can be disclosed to 
the American citizens in metropolitan areas. 
The condition of our Nation will demon- 
strate to those citizens that the program of 
this administration is against the interest 
of the workingman ani his family. It 
will demonstrate to them conclusively that 
it is the workingman that must protect 
individual liberty if it is to be saved. It 
will demonstrate to him that the average 
businessman will buy anything that he can 
mark up and sell for a profit, including 
regimentation and socialism. To fail to draw 
the issues in this eleventh hour is to shirk 
our responsibilities as the opposition party 
in free Government. It is no excuse to say 
that the economic questions are so complex 
that the workingman, being deceived by 
a left-wing press, is not qualified to under- 
stand. Such an attitude is an admission 
that Lord Macauley, the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and our present labor barons are right 
when they assume that the vast majority of 
Americans are not fit to be free because 
they are poor. 


IN REGARD TO THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


We are completing about two decades of 
planned economy. Even though history re- 
cords that movements and revolutions for 
liberty were to establish more rights in the 
individual as against government, liberal- 
ism today has been redefined. Many of our 
Republican leaders participate in this new 
liberalism which tolerates the usurpation 
of individual liberties and responsibilities 
by executive departments of government. 
Liberty means government according to laws 
passed by free legislatures, whose members 
are elected by free people and whose laws 
can be enforced in local courts by poor men. 
Under such circumstances, free government 
requires an opposition party in its legisla- 
ture. It requires members of the legisla- 
ture who desire to be defeated in support- 
ing what they believe to be the true prin. 
ciples of individual freedom. Since our the- 
ory of government assumes that the States 
will determine who should represent them 
in the Houses of Congress, the policies and 
principles of the executive heads of the re- 
spective States greatly affect the position 
taken by Republican Members of Congress 
when the chief executive of their State is 
Republican. The fact is that many of the 
Republican governors of our larger States 
have assumed they are “Mr. Republican” in 
their State and have sought to stimulate 
left-wing support in their metropolitan 
areas by offering their version of creeping 
socialism and the welfare state. The result 
has been that Republican opposition to the 
congressional practice of delegating its pow- 
ers and responsibilities to the executive and 
tolerating the usurpation of individual 
rights by the executive has been too feeble. 
It is not looked upon as the party in which 
the stalwarts of liberty can place confidence 
for opposition to regimentation. 
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The result is that we now have what fs 
referred to as big government. It repre- 
sents concentration of power over the 48 
States and their local communities as well 
as all business, and even the individual citi- 
zens by bureaus in Washington. This trans- 
fer of power is accelerating at a startling 
pace. It is coming so fast it escapes notice 
and is being taken for granted by many 
people. 

This trend, to those who read the lessons 
of history, constitutes a threat to our sys- 
tem and form of government and to the lib- 
erties of the individual citizen as great as 
any peril we may face from communism in 
foreign countries. Perhaps the difficulty ts 
that our attention is so centered on the 
threat to the free world from world com- 
munism that this other insidious threat gets 
little attention. 

The process was hastened by the device 
of the States matching Federal dollars on 
road-building programs. Those building 
power in Washington spread that device to 
cover social programs, the entire scope of 
security, pensions, and so forth. These Fed- 
eral dollars, matched by the States, were not 
a gift from Washington, but were dollars 
from the standards of living of the people 
taken first to Washington and returned in 
part to the State or local levels. An average 
of 15 percent of such moneys are retained 
in Washington, for high bureaucrat salaries 
and political purposes. The big point is, 
however, that the Federal Government al- 
ways insisted on retaining complete power 
over every fundamental principle involved in 
these matchings. Big Government or bu- 
reaucracy began interfering with and dic- 
tating almost everything that had been re- 
garded as local responsibility. About the 
only field untouched today is education and 
the bureaucrats are reaching out to control 
education from Washington. 

Thomas Jefferson is accepted as almost the 
patron saint of the Democratic Party. It 
was he who pointed out that in excessive 
taxation and more excessive spending lay 
the great threat to the individual citizens 
from the tyranny of government. It is the 
party that looks to Jefferson as its philoso- 
pher which has gone completely wild on big 
government, big bureaucracy, and which 
seeks to give Washington unrestrained power 
over the individual citizen. Recently, Deane 
Malott, president of Cornell University, 
pointed out that a new Federal Government 
employee was going on a payroll every 45 
seconds, 24 hours a day, 365 days in the 
year. He also reminded us that as of today, 
one person in four received a check from 
the Washington Government in some form 
or other. We should bear in mind that hun- 
dreds of thousands of our citizens also re- 
ceive checks from State and local govern- 
ments. It goes without saying that with 
millions of jobholders and with more mil- 
lions of check receivers, there follows the 
attendant concentration of political power 
in Washington, even though we must admit 
that many of the jobholders are necessary 
and many of the checks otherwise received 
are doubtless worthy. However, that was 
the whole strategy of the new deal, and it 
has been carried to excessive extreme by 
the so-called fair deal. It is the use of Fed- 
eral spending and Federal payrolls to per- 
petuate the existing regime in power. Some 
Republicans say that explains much of the 
last three presidential elections when the 
Republican Party did not oppose them with 
forthright platforms and bold candidates 
willing to be defeated on the issues. They 
say the cards are stacked against a change 
in behalf of the Republican Party. However, 
the cards are not stacked for an opposition 
party drawing the issues for all of those 
people who elected an opposition House of 
Representatives for the past 10 years. It is 
not literally true that if you spend enough 
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and put enough people on the payroll, you 
start off with an advantage that is almost 
impossible to overturn. Such tactics breed 
corruption, which is seen even by those work- 
ing for Government. That is the only rea- 
sonable explanation of why the Maryland 
counties and Virginia counties, where Wash- 
ington employees reside, voted substantially 
against the President and his administration 
in 1948. Those people were alarmed. They 
did not have to rely on a deceptive press nor 
did they need a bolder stand by the “pussy- 
footing” Republican Party, because they saw 
with their own eyes and as Americans rose 
to the issue 

It is pretty generally agreed that had the 
President not declared war without the con- 
sent of Congress last year, we would have 
had a price collapse due to overproduction 
at the present time. Such a collapse would 
have been relatively certain before November 
1952. His action in sending the boys to 
battle required the Congress to finance them. 
He has now issued the call for 3 more divi- 
sions in the Army, making a total of 21 divi- 
sions called to that service. He has suc- 
cessfully forced through Congress a budget 
which, together with power for contract au- 
thorizations, totals about $97,000,000,000. 
This represents two times the amount of 
the total national income about 15 years ago. 
It probably represents more durable goods 
than the American industry could produce 
in 1 year if it did not produce anything else. 
Yet, it has been placed on top of our peace- 
time economy, so that the industrial East 
heretofore politically regimented at the ex- 
pense of the consumers of the United States, 
may have wage increases and higher prices. 
Such industries will stay in black ink by 
virtue of this tactic until after November 
1952. Even though we are supposed to be at 
peace, our people will pay to the Federal 
Government, when the new tax bill is added 
to the present one, more than twenty billions 
a year above the amount paid by this Nation 
at the height of World War II. That addi- 
tional twenty billion represents about $570 
for every family in America. We have reached 
the point in Washington where even those 
writing the tax legislation believe that little 
more can be squeezed from the patient tax- 
payer short of confiscation. 

It should be obvious to everyone that when 
business is drained so heavily to face the 
exactions of Washington, peacetime busi- 
ness cannot make the expansions and pro- 
duce the broader economy this Nation must 
have to keep growing and absorbing in use- 
ful jobs the millions of people that come into 
the employment army every year. There is 
only one result: More borrowing by business 
is necessary, and if that is not possible, then 
borrowing from Government will be ac- 
cepted. This increases again the Govern- 
ment’s heavy hand in control of our business, 
our jobs, and our everyday life. To those Re- 
publicans in the opposition party who still 
believe that we must say “me too” but that 
we will do it better and for less money and 
for less taxes, the important question is: 
Why does this system keep going? They 
justified past “me-to-ism"” as a means to 
tide our country over until its people are 
awakened. They overlook the fact that the 
average citizen will not be aware of these 
problems unless the opposition party draws 
the issues with respectable citizens and de- 
bates the merit of political measures in an 
open and free press. 

The average everyday housewife must be 
given an opportunity to understand that 
there is $500 in taxes in a workingman’s 
automobile, together with about $400 in wage 
differential paid to coal miners, auto work- 
ers, steel workers, and electrical appliance 
workers, and others where labor barons are 
supposed to turn over the vote. They must 
be made to understand that milk is 20 cents 
&@ quart because it is half taxes; the same is 
true of meat, clothing, ice boxes, refrigera- 
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tors, etc. As long as the opposition party 
seeks to fool the people part of the time on 
election day, this tactic will continue. As 
long as employment and high wages can be 
handed out by spending moneys to be earned 
by our children and grandchildren at a time 
in world’s history when no other country will 
question the value of our bonds or currency, 
the smash can be avoided. However, it can 
be carried on only by continuously augment- 
ing inflation. The Government heads in 
Washington have talked much about the 
dangers of inflation. They have talked more 
than anyone else in the United States. Yet 
it is the very policies laid down by those 
Officials and carried forward by them that 
have brought on inflation. The only way 
they have been able to collect this tre- 
mendous increase in taxation and national 
income of the people is by cheapening the 
dollar. It is true that the Eighty-first Re- 
publican Congress took about 8,000,000 low- 
income earners off the income tax rolls by 
increasing allowances, etc. However, it is 
also true that this administration has put 
them back on the income tax rolls without 
the consent of Congress by cheapening the 
dollar, reflected in increased salaries, which 
put those people on the rolls as taxpayers, 
even though they receive no additional 
actual purchasing power. 

The result of these Government policies, 
unopposed by Republican ‘“me-too-ism” is 
obvious. Business tries to keep up by rais- 
ing prices. However, the huge new taxes 
make that almost impossible at the present 
time. Organized labor tries to keep up by 
forcing another round of political wage in- 
creases in those areas where labor barons are 
supposed to turn over the vote. These efforts 
of business and labor are refiected in higher 
prices. The farmer has insisted on parity, 
which is determined by the cost of things 
to him, so we have the mad race of the big 
groups which produce necessities. They 
help themselves to keep apace with the 
cheapening dollar or to get ahead of the 
other groups on condition of political friend- 
liness. This is at the expense of the con- 
sumers generally in the country, 45,000,000 
of whom are not in organized labor and 
many millions of whom, even though in 
organized labor, do not get the political 
pay-off. 

The sad part of the story is that someone 
has to foot the bill. At the present time, it 
includes those making 75 cents an hour or 
less. There were 12 million of those in 
interstate commerce alone last year. How- 
ever, the people paying the heaviest today 
are those who in their youth felt that they 
had a contract with Government in that 
they would work hard, be thrifty, and pro- 
vide for their old age and family security 
with Government protection. It is those on 
fixed incomes, the thrifty who laid away for 
their old age, the retired, those living on 
fixed salaries, who are the victims. Since 
1939, and that’s only 12 years ago, the dollar 
has dropped to where it is only about 53 
cents of its 1939 purchasing value. 

Is it too much to ask of the opposition 
party that they say boldly that the “welfare 
state” in United States has already confis- 
cated nearly half the life savings of the 
thrifty people of this country and those who 
by individual excellence raise the standard of 
living for all of their neighbors, including 
incompetents. Even the millions that 
bought savings bonds have contributed their 
toll. This is the field where the first con- 
fiscation of the people’s money has fallen, 
It is the field which history tell us always 
falls prey to Government tyranny. If we 
ask who will be next as the tax hand falls 
heavier and as spending increases, the an- 
swer is obvious. If Washington took every 
dollar that anyone in United States made 
over $100,000, it would only acquire enough 
new money to operate our national Govern- 
ment for about three hours at last year's 








cost. If it took every dollar earned by any- 
one over $10,000, the additional revenue 
would run our country for about three and 
one-half months at last year’s cost. If the 
President’s request for an additional $10 
billion dollars is granted, it will require 
taking practically all of the money anyone 
earns over $4,000. The absurdity of the 
whole program is that there are billions for 
spending abroad, but not enough to take 
care of flood victims at home. Can anyone 
in the Republican Party believe that many 
thousands of voters in metropolitan areas, 
understanding these facts, will not support 
the Republican Party when it is the only 
method by which individual citizens can 
save sufficient money to invest in private 
enterprise? From the foregoing, it should be 
obvious that when the President said, a 
year and a half ago, that he was going to 
increase the national income beyond #300 
billion dollars and the average person's in- 
come to a minimum of $3,500 a year, he was 
going to cheapen the dollar so as to collect 
additional taxes in terms of dollars for his 
political machine. 

There is no doubt but what Thomas Jeffer- 
son was right: The power of taxation thus 
used is the power to rule, unless the people 
rise up and smite the spenders. They have 
no opportunity to rise unless the opposition 
party draws the issues for them on election 
day. If the opposition does not draw those 
issues next November, the people will smite 
the opposition party and create an organi- 
zation that will draw the issues for them, 
just as they did in 1850. Every nation in 
the world that has felt the heavy hand of 
tyranny, knows that unlimited taxation is 
the power to rule. 

There are other phases of big government 
presently existing which are just as alarm- 
ing to thoughtful people looking to the fu- 
ture. The keystone of liberty is free speech 
and free press. Under the Constitution, 
it is the States who determine who should 
represent them in the Congress. When the 
Constitution was drafted, the United States 
Senators from the States were looked upon 
as ambassadors of sovereign States. Yet, 
we see presently a strong movement in the 
United States Senate to throw out Senator 
Joe McCartuy of Wisconsin. Yet, he was 
sent to the United States Senate under the 
constitutional right of the people of Wis- 
consin to choose him as their representa- 
tive. That is a decision that should be left 
to the people of Wisconsin in the American 
way. In World War I, President Wilson 
said we need no censorship even in military 
matters, in wartime. What we need is more 
information going to our free people. Even 
in World War II, the New Deal and Fair Deal 
would not ask for the imposition of censor- 
ship. The newspapers were called in and a 
voluntary censorship was worked out to pro- 
tect the national security. Today, while we 
are in peace, the White House, by Executive 
decree, has ordered not merely that the 
Defense Departments classify material for 
security reasons, but every civilian branch 
of the Government. The express purpose 
of the order was that it was an endeavor 
to keep our secrets from the enemy. Yet, 
it gives every civilian branch of Government 
power to classify. It gives them power to 
withhold from the Un-American Activities 
Committee, from Joz McCarrny, from Sen. 
Pat McCarran, and other investigating ex- 
ecutive personnel and policies corroborating 
governmental information establishing the 
truth of subversive: and inefficiency in Gov- 
ernment. It gives the dictatorial powers of 
Hitler, Napoleon, Mussolini, Stalin, and all 
other totalitarians, to the Administration. 
This is the power to lock up material they 
don't want the public to know about. Only 
a few hours after the Executive order came, 
a directive from the Office of Price Stabili- 
gation instructing its bureaus to give out 
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nothing that might embarrass the Admin- 
istration was issued. It was so raw that it 
was almost immediately countermanded, 

However, the incident gives the tip-off as 
to how Government can use this new Execu- 
tive order. The American people must be 
given the right to express themselves against 
the symptomatic order of the Office of Price 
Stabilization above-mentioned. They know 
that power breeds the lust for more power 
and more such orders. We are all rightly 
concerned about the power of world com- 
munism. By growing government creeping 
insidiously, encroachments of goyernment 
made through taxation, through reaching 
out for more controls and powers, will affect 
the everyday citizen in his living and his 
future. It will not profit us if we should 
keep the world free and lose our own system 
of dignity of individual freedom and family 
life. 

We have seen that the Republican Party 
is a majority party north of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line and Outside of metropolitan 
areas at the present time. We have also seen 
that the Republican Party is, in fact, a na- 
tional minority party. If it is to win the 
next presidential election, it must in some 
manner become a national majority party on 
election day. That can only be done by gain- 
ing strength south of the Mason and Dixon's 
line and in the border States, or by gaining 
strength in the metropolitan areas of the 
North. 

I believe it must be admitted that to gain 
strength in the northern metropolitan areas 
will be difficult for the reason that the econ- 
omy of that region has now built itself around 
reciprocal trade agreements which give them 
metals below the cost of production in our 
Western States. They have also built their 
economy around a new system of banking 
and Government loans at the expense of all 
of the citizens of America, most of whom 
live outside of that area. It is, perhaps, for 
these reasons why the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Time magazine, Look, 
Life, Newsweek, and many other publications 
did so much to nominate Willkie and Gov- 
ernor Dewey twice in the last three elections, 
That probably explains why they are pres- 
ently slanting the news for some new inter- 
national-thinking Republican candidate, 
Such candidate must be willing to tax our 
people so that military budgets can be placed 
on top of the civilian demands in the du- 
rable-goods industries, in order to keep those 
industries in black ink and continue the 
policy of wage differentials in durable goods 
at the expense of the other consumers of 
our country. Surely no one in the Repub- 
lican Party will now hesitate to take these 
facts to the workingmen and their wives, 
including those in the metropolitan areas 
who do not get the political payoff and at 
whose expense the political payoff is made. 
There is much other unfairness to the work- 
ingmen and women of our Nation which 
can be explained to them if the issues are 
drawn through a candidate that will speak 
out. 

There is convincing evidence at the pres- 
ent time that the top minds in the Pentagon 
believe that they must control these Frank- 
ensteins created by the New Deal and Fair 
Deal in the interest of national security in 
time of emergency. They are planning the 
control of our industries, our unions, our 
press, and our whole economy. This is mil- 
itary socialism. You need only talk to a well- 
advised man on the street to learn that he, 
too, believes that it may be necessary to con- 
trol uur labor barons and others voicing the 
threat of minority revolution in order that 
our people may eat and be comfortable. If 
these things are true, why then do we still 
have “me-too” Republicans? Why do they 
not insist that the Congress and State legis- 
latures define new equitable rights that are 
believed to exist, into laws enforceable in 
local courts by poor people? Why do they 
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hesitate to deny the existence of certain 
rights by which demagogues are building 
revolution? Why can’t we stand up and say 
that we need no army to control our unions, 
if we give a generally secret ballot to union 
members to elect their union officials, vote 
on strikes, and give the power to local courts, 
supported by local public opinion, to enjoin 
the closing down of any industries necessary 
to national security? 

It has been only a few years since the 
idea of old-age pensions was growing in our 
State of California. It, of course, is a re- 
sponsibility of Government to take care of 
the destitute. However, it should now be 
demonstrated to the people, even in metro- 
politan areas, that poor men with families 
to raise are paying 8-cent taxes on a quart 
of milk, a similar tax on a2 loaf of bread, $3.50 
taxes on a pair of children's shoes, when they 
have ne surplus money in the bank, in order 
to pay a stipend every month, through taxes, 
to people who have $20,000 worth of salable 
assets. This is an example of how all of the 
welfare state programs generate unfairness 
unless they are opposed. The Republican 
Party can draw these issues successfully. 
They probably can never win a national 
election unless they do. They can gain 
strength in metropolitan areas by demon- 
strating to the people that many cities are 
now levying an average tax per family of 
$600 per year for city government, a similar 
amount per year for county government, 
$900 per year for State government, and 
$1,285 per year for National Government. 
They must be told that the present requests 
in Washington will increase that family 
cost to about $2,500 per year. 

What the Republican Party should do im- 
mediately is to tell the people of the Southern 
States that most of its carpet-baggers have 
joined the so-called Democrat Party; that 
there are a few of them left in the Repub- 
lican Party who cry “me too” and say they 
stand for the welfare state to be operated 
by some executive in such manner as he may 
deem charitable. The Republican Party 
should tell the South that it is ridding itself 
of all carpet-baggers and that it wants the 
help of the South in opposition to the regi- 
mentation now going on in metropolitan 
areas with the support of many of the news- 
papers of those areas. 

I have not made this statement with the 
view of opposing any particular candidate 
for the Presidency or to support any such 
candidate. The response that has come to 
the resolution heretofore passed by your com- 
mittee has prompted the feeling in me that 
I wanted to say something to your commit- 
tee about it. I know that this committee 
is not opposed to our governor. However, 
I know that this committee, like many other 
Republicans and many members of the Dem- 
ocrat Party, believe that we must have our 
candidates speak out on these subjects and 
that we should not support a candidate who 
fails to speak and say what we desire to hear 

in regard to individual freedom maintained 
through law and order. Finally, it is the 
responsibility of the Republican Party to take 
the true story in regard to social security 
to the workingmen of the Nation. Those 
who drafted the tax bills for our present 
administration admit that we have reached 
the point of diminishing returns. That 
means that if we raise the tax rate, we actu- 
ally collect less money. The only field left 
is confiscation of accumulated wealth, which 
action could only supply us for a few years. 
It is now apparent that the social security 
laws passed by this administration and its 
predecessor was merely a new system of tax- 
ation. Over $20,000,000,000 have been col- 
lected but have been spent in the general 
fund to help people in Europe or any place 
that might have been desirable. Therefore, 
the fact is apparent. We need a military 
budget to support our economy, which can- 
not pay more taxes, That is a temporary 
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condition which must lead to depression and 
unemployment. When that time comes, the 
tax drafters of our administration have now 
admitted that they cannot collect additional 
taxes to pay the obligations of unemployment 
insurance. 





Williams Hits Jackpot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of October 9, 1951. 

This is another example of the tireless 
and courageous efforts in behalf of good 
government of the Honorable Joun J. 
WILLIAMS, senior United States Senator 
from the State of Delaware. 


WILLIAMS Hits JACKPOT 


For 2 years, a smiling, soft-spoken Sen- 
ator has been persistently prodding the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau into a clean-up. 

In his efforts to force results, Senator JoHN 
J. WtLuiaMs, of Delaware, has been investi- 
gating. His investigations have paid off in a 
series of exposures. 

More than any other man, Senator WIL- 
LiaMs has forced the whole sordid Internal 
Revenue scandal into the open. 

He has just come up with the jackpot 
scandal of them all. It is chapter II in the 
story of Dan M. Nee, internal revenue col- 
lector in Kansas City from 1933 to 1948. 
Nee is a partner of Ardeis H. Myers, also of 
Kansas City. 

In chapter I, Senator Williams revealed 
last month how Nee, Myers, and three others 
chartered a new company and within 7 days 
had leased public property from one Gov- 
ernment agency and leased it back to an- 
other Government agency at a net differ- 
ence of $363,000 in 20 months. 

Chapter II is even more fantastic. 

Senator Williams now reveals that Nee 
also is attorney for Myers in a tax case. In 
this case, the Government has assessed 
$675,000 against Myers for taxes he did not 
pay over a period of 5 years while Nee was 
the income-tax collector. 

“This $675,000 outstanding tax account,” 
says Senator WILLIAMs, “has been allowed 
to gather dust, first in the Kansas City col- 
lector’s office under Dan M. Nee, and now 
on the shelf here in Washington.” 

There is so much dust on this case that 
$170,000 of its now is noncollectible, because 
the statute of limitations has run. 

When Senator WILLIAMs exposed chapter I 
of this new Kansas City story, he said the 
taxpayers had been taken for a ride. 

He can say that again. 





Letter of Donald W. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to two Members of this body, 
copy of which was furnished me: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 16, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Taber: My attention has recently 
been called to page 12880 of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 10, 1951, wherein 
the following appears: 

“Mr. Benper. I find in the committee 
print the Federal Security Agency listed here. 
Is it not true that this Donald W. Smith, 
who I understand was relieved of his post, 
has been taken over by Oscar Ewing’s Fed- 
eral Security Agency? And what is his work 
if that be true? 

“Mr. Taser. As I understand, Donald W, 
Smith was released from RFC when Mr, 
Symington went in after Mr. Smith's con- 
nections with very questionable perform- 
ances had been exposed by a committee rep- 
resenting the other body. Mr. Oscar Ewing 
apparently figures that the release under 
those circumstances qualified Smith to be 
taken in at $42.50 a day as a consultant for 
60 days in the Federal Security Agency. That 
is all I know about it, but those seem to be 
the facts. I cannot give you the exact date 
that he was taken in, but it was some day 
in September.” 

I am confident that neither you nor Rep- 
resentative BENDER intended any unfair in- 
jury to me. Consequently I conclude that 
you must have been misinformed as to the 
facts and hope that this letter will serve to 
set the record straight. 

The portion of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
quoted above leaves the impression that I 
was discharged from my position at the RFC 
and that I was connected in some way with 
questionable activities at that agency. The 
fact is, that my position at the RFC was 
abolished as a result of the recent reorgani- 
zation of that agency. Although by virtue 
of years of prior service and veteran's pref- 
erence, I had rights to other positions in 
the agency, I chose voluntarily not to exer- 
cise those rights. Moreover, nowhere in any 
Senate report or in any Senate testimony 
or in any other proceedings have I at any 
time ever been charged with any irregular 
activities whatsoever in connection with my 
work with the Government or elsewhere, 
nor have I ever been connected with any 
questionable activities of any kind. 

Im order that you may have a better under- 
standing of my qualifications, I would like 
to outline briefly my career in the Govern- 
ment covering the past 12 years. 

I entered Government service in 1939 with 
the Federal Housing Agency, and shortly 
thereafter transferred to the RFC, Personnel 
Division. I remained there until my entry 
into the Armed Forces in 1942, Upon my 
return from military duty in 1945, I was 
appointed Assistant Chief Placement Officer 
for the Corporation. Later I was promoted 
to Chief Placement Officer. In 1949 the Board 
of Directors appointed me to the position of 
Director of Personnel. While I was in this 
position the Board recommended me for the 
Arthur S. Flemming Award for outstanding 
service in the field of personnel administra- 
tion. In January 1951, at the request of 
the Board, I was appointed Assistant Man- 
ager to the Board. I remained in this posi- 
tion until it was abolished in April 1951, 

I am sure that you are anxious, as I am, 
to correct any misimpressions which may 
have been caused, and I trust the above in- 
formation will serve to do so. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Representative BENDER. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DONALD W, SMITH. 





Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE UF REPRZSENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I call attention 
to the fact that Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, 
president of George Washington Uni- 
versity here in the Nation’s Capital, this 
fall commences his twenty-fifth year as 
president of that institution. 

I am personally proud of Dr. Marvin 
and his achievements because he was 
born and reared in my home town of 
Findlay, Ohio. 

During this 25-year period his record 
demonstrates his leadership both locally 
and nationally in educational, national, 
and community affairs. 

Dr. Marvin was a captain in the Army 
aviation service during World War I and 
for his services during World War II has 
received the United States Army award 
for exceptional civilian service for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
service” as deputy director and acting 
director of research and development, 
War Department general staff, from Sep- 
tember 1946 to August 1947. 

The Cosmopolitan Club of the Nation’s 
Capital gave him its award for commu- 
nity se-vice in 1946. The citation em- 
phasized particularly his part in bring- 
ing to Washington city the new George 
Washington University Hospital. 

In the realm of public service he also 
has served as chairman of the Advisory 
Committee to the Educetion Committee 
of the House of Representatives; chair- 
man of the United States Delegation to 
the Pan American Scientific Congress; 
president of the National Parks Associa- 
tion; and chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bicentennial Commission. 

His education contributions on a na- 
tional scale have been likewise notable. 

He promoted the development of theo- 
retical physics in this country and his 
leadership led to the establishment of 
the Washington Conferences on Theo- 
retical Physics, annual conferences spon- 
sored jointly by the George Washington 
University and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington to which the world’s out- 
standing nuclear physicists were 
brought. It was during a meeting of 
one of these conferences, held in a uni- 
versity classroom, that Niels Bohr, Co- 
penhagen scientist, made the first an- 
nouncement in America of the fission of 
uranium with the release of atomic 
energy. 

Dr. Marvin's contribution to education 
in the National Capital has been no less 
significant. He now begins his jubilee 
year as chief of an institution whose 
growth has been phenomenal during the 
past 25 years. No other American col- 
lege president now in office has served 
so long in one position. 

His direction has made it possible for 
young men and women from every State 
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in the Union and from most foreign 
countries to obtain a first-class education 
in what is perhaps the richest of centers 
as regards the materia of education, this 
Nation’s Capital which contains at once 
rich record collections in virtually every 
field of knowledge and which is the seat 
of history in the making. 

I know that everyone interested in the 
advancement of education throughout 
the country, together with the residents 
of the District of Columbia and Dr. Mar- 
vin’s many friends in Ohio, are proud 
of his achievercents and all join in con- 
gratulating him in this jubilee year of 
his presidency at George Washington 
University. 





Pittsburgh’s Example 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial titled 
“Pittsburgh’s Example,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post of Tuesday, 
October 16, 1951: 

PITTSBURGH'S EXAMPLE 

Pittsburgh is giving the country a practical 
demonstration in how to rebuild a slum- 
pocked and traffic-strangled city. Its mayor, 
David L. Lawrence, told the story the other 
day at the annual conference of the National 
Association of Housing Officials. We think 
it ought to be echoed and reechoed through 
every American city that has permitted itself 
to become afflicted with blight and stagna- 
tion, and that is most of them. Certainly 
the story should be read with eager interest 
in Washington, where urban redevelopment 
is still in its infancy in spite of much talk 
and years of planning. 

Two large projects involving a combined 
investment of more than %100,000,000 are 
under way in Pittsburgh. Both are being 
constructed through united community effort 
without Federal aid. One is the Gateway 
Center in Pittsburgh’s downtown area. A 
60-acre jumble of decaying warehouses, third- 
rate office buildings, parking lots, rooming 
houses, and a worn-out hotel has been cleared 
by the State of Pennsylvania. Part of the 
land will be used for modern office buildings 
in a garden setting and part for new high- 
ways, bridges, and parks. The developer is 
the EquitaQle Life Assurance Society. 

Mayor Lawrence says of this project: 

“The community gains are very great. 
There will be a substantial tax increment 
for local government. We eliminate an un- 
productive area of blight, and substitute a 
showplace. We retain in Pittsburgh the 
home offices of great business enterprises, 
with all that means in employment, civic 
leadership and prestige. We got a new 
traffic pattern. We create an area for future 
growth. We decentralize in our downtown, 
by making the land over. 

“But above all, this Gateway Center proj- 
ect is valuable to us as a demonstration.” 

Pittsburgh’s second project involves the 
expansion and modernization of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel plant with accompanying 
smoke- and stream-pollution control, street. 
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changes, and the elimination of a blighted 
residential area. Now the city is tackling 
a third project that will require Federal aid 
and that will clean out an overcrowded 
105-acre slum in which the tuberculosis rate 
is three times the city-wide rate. Here space 
will now be found for a cross-town boule- 
vard, a sports area and auditorium, and 
parking lots that are urgently needed. 

Mayor Lawrence attributes the success of 
Pittsburgh in this pioneer work to coopera- 
tion among its civic groups and businessmen. 
The first necessity, he says, is for public 
bodies to work as brothers, not rivals. 
Here is a hint that the numerous agencies 
working in this field in Washington ought 
to heed. No less important, we surmise, is 
the enlistment of leading citizens and busi- 
ness interests in the undertaking. Pitts- 
burgh has set an example that deserves wide 
emulation. 





Radio Address by Wes Izzard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I arise this morning to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the contents of a radio 
address delivered by Mr. Wes Izzard over 
radio station KGNC, at Amarillo, Tex., 
on October 1, 1951. This address is being 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for 
your study. It follows: 


The letter-writing crusade is beginning to 
take shape, but the shape is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the original suggestion made 
through this program about a month ago by 
an Amarillo registered nurse. You may re- 
member that the original idea was to pre- 
vail upon American people in all walks of 
life to write letters to their counterparts in 
towns behind the iron curtain. An Ameri- 
can student would write to a student in, 
say, Prague, Czechoslovakia. A housewife 
would write to a housewife; a machinist to 
a machinist, and so on. The letters were 
to be nonpolitical, simply expressing friend- 
ship and telling something about the way 
we live in this country; about our homes 
and churches and schools and so on. 

Several obstacles presented themselves. 
First, there was the matter of language—the 
difficulty of having the letters translated 
into the languages of the various iron cur- 
tain countries. Then there was the matter 
of censorship: Would the letters be deliv- 
ered? And some question was raised as to 
whether such activity might not actually 
place the recipients of these letters in jeop- 
ardy from the secret police. 

So we decided to get in touch with the 
staff of the Crusade for Freedom and ask for 
advice and suggestions. The Crusade for 
Freedom is the free-enterprise American or- 
ganization that operates Radio Free Europe, 
and is planning to expand its operations to 
include a Radio Free Asia. Some members 
of the Crusade for Freedom staff are refugees 
from behind the iron curtain. They know 
conditions there. They know what the effect 
of such a letter-writing campaign as was pro- 
posed here would be. So we posed the prob- 
lem to the New York office of the Crusade 
for Freedom. 

We have just received a reply from Abbott 
Washburn, one of the organization's active 
directors. And here is what he says: 


There would be danger in a widespread 
and uncontrolled letter-writing campaign. 
The recipients of such letters, if they should 
get by the censors, would be in grave jeop- 
ardy; because, although the letters might 
not be addressed personally to the people 
who would finally receive them, the mere 
possession of such a letter would be dan- 
gerous. 

However, the Crusade for Freedom is de- 
lighted that the people of the Panhandle are 
so interested in the problem of contacting 
their counterparts behind the iron curtain. 
And Mr. Washburn has made this offer: Go 
ahead and write your letter. Address it in 
general terms to a student or a businessman 
or a postman or a cab driver or a person in 
any walk of life you choose. Write it in 
English. And send it, not direct to the iron 
curtain country, but to the Crusade for Free- 
dom. Not only will Radio Free Europe broad- 
cast the fact that these letters are being 
written, but the staff will select certain let- 
ters and read them over Radio Free Europe. 
These broadcasts are beamed to the iron 
curtain countries, and are listened to avidly 
by as many people as can manage to operate 
a receiving set secretly. 

Thus the effect will be that thousands of 
these iron curtain people will be told the 
story of how the Panhandle of Texas 
launched this great letter-writing campaign 
to prove our friendship for the people under 
Communist domination. And as many let- 
ters as practicable will be read over the air, 
after being translated into the language of 
the country to which the broadcast is 
beamed. Thus the effect will be much the 
same as though the letters actually were 
delivered; yet the secret police will never 
be able to pin down any individual as the 
recipient of a letter, because the actual letter 
will never go behind the curtain. 

It occurs to us that Mr. Washburn's offer 
removes all the obstacles that had been 
posed. The Crusade for Freedom staff will 
handle the translations. They will, in effect, 
“deliver” the letters by telling the story of 
the campaign over the air, and reading 
selected letters in full; and this will bypass 
the censor. If any letter writer should in- 
advertently include information in viola- 
tion of our own security, the Crusade people 
will catch that, too. 

So let’s go to work. Pick out a town in 
one of the countries behind the iron curtain. 
Pick out the sort of person you would like 
to write. Sit down and write your letter 
in English. Tell about yourself; about your 
work; about your church; your clubs. Don't 
try to propagandize; the people of Europe 
are sick unto death of propaganda. Don't 
be political. Just be friendly, and informa- 
tive. 

Here is something to remember: The peo- 
ple of Europe, particularly in the Balkan 
countries, have a vast curiosity about Texas. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Garlinghouse, of 
Amarillo, visited Yugoslavia last summer, 
they took their cer with its Texas license. 
They told us when they returned that noth- 
ing they had or did caused the excitement 
that the little yellow tag on the back of their 
car elicited. Children ran after them down 
vhe street calling, ‘“Texas,”, “Texas.” 

So talk about Texas. It would be great if 
some of you people living on ranches would 
write letters. Tell about the cowboys and 
the round-ups. 

Also, there are people of many religions 
represented in these iron-curtain countries 
of Eastern Europe. There are, for example, 
lots of Methodists in Hungary. In fact, if 
we recall correctly, Ferenc Nagy, the exiled 
premier of Hungary, who now lives on a farm 
on the east coast of this country, is a Metho- 
dist. There are, of course, many Catholics 
in most of these countries, and there are 
Baptists, too, and others. The Orthodox 
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Church is represented in many of these areas. 
But the thing is that, while there is usually 
a& dominant religion in each country, other 
churches are represented too, and while the 
church is being persecuted, the people hug 
their religious convictions to them in spite 
of everything the secret police can do 

So mention your church and your Sunday 
school. 

There used to be Boy Scouts, or their coun 
terparts, in these nations before the Reds 
banned such organizations and turned them 
into Communist youth egr« ups. So some hoy 
might write about his Scout troop: and the 
4-H Clubs—we hope some of you young peo- 
ple will tell about the work vou are doing 
on the farms in your 4-H Clubs, and with 
the FFA—the Future Farmers of America. 

Write your letters, and send them either 
to us, here in Amarillo, or direct to the 
New York office of the Crusade for Freedom. 
If you send them to us, address them to 
Wes Izzard, the Globe-News, Amarillo, Tex 
If you send them direct tc the Crusade for 
Freedom, address them at 308 Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. We'll repeat 
that address: The Crusade for Freedom, 308 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y., 
and address them in care of Mr. Abbott 
Washburn 

The letters should, of course, be varied. 
Here is a sample of what we mean: 

“To a Farm Boy in Czechoslovakia: 

“Dear FRIEND: I am a Texas boy 15 years 
old. I live on a ranch in the Panhandle of 
Texas. We have cowboys on our ranch. 
But they don't always ride on horses; some- 
times they ride in jeeps. I have a horse of 
my Own named Buster. He is black, and is 
a@ fine roping horse. I am a member of what 
we call the 4-H Clubs. They are farm and 
ranch boys and girls, and each year I choose 
& project to follow. This year I am raising 
a fine Hereford calf and plan to show him 
in the Amarillo fat stock s:ow. Mr. Smith, 
our county agent, shows me how to feed and 
take care of this calf. When I take him to 
the show I will sell him at auction. Maybe 
if he wins a prize I will get a great deal of 
money for him. In this way, you see, I learn 
not only how to do things on the ranch 
the best way, but I learn how much it costs 
to raise livestock, and how to make a profit 
by doing these things. I keep books on how 
much it costs me to raise this calf, and then 
when I sell him I will Know whether I made 
a profit or not. Some day I will have a 
ranch of my own and I want to know how 
to operate it successfully, and that is why I 
am learning how to feed a calf and make 
money on him. 

“I wish it were possible for you to visit 
me and for me to visit you. We could learn 
a great deal from each other. Maybe some 
day thousands of young people from Europe 
can come to America and visit, and we Amer- 
ican boys and girls can visit you in return. 

“Your friend, 











“Dick JOHNSON.” 

Now that is, of course, just asample. And 
we must break down and admit that there 
is just a tiny bit of propaganda in there— 
that bit about making a profit on the calf. 
But it is not obvious—and it certainly is the 
truth. 

This program of letter writing should not, 
of course, be confined to the young people, 
Anybody can get in on it. 

And if you are in doubt about the ad- 
dresses to which you can send your letters 
so they will get into the hands of the 
Crusade for Freedom people, just write for a 
copy of this script. Just drop me a card 
and a copy of this script will be sent to you. 

And while we're at it, we'd like to tell you 
just a bit more about the Crusade for Free- 
dom. Its principal activity, as we said, is 
operating Radio Free Europe. There are, as 
we understand it, now three transmitters 
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blanketing the Communist areas of Eastern 
Europe. One is in Berlin, another in Frank- 
furt and the third near Munich. Each day at 
noon the sound of the Freedom Bell, which 
hangs outside the station in Berlin, rolls 
through these transmitters across the Com- 
munist-enslaved areas. It is a distinctive 
signal, as famous today as the three dots 
and a dash—the V-for-victory—were during 
World War II. It reminds all that hear it 
that there are millions of Americans who 
have forgotten them—millions of Americans 
who believe in personal liberty as a God- 
given right for all men everywhere. And at 
the end of each program four notes of the 
bell are heard with the words: “That was the 
Freedom Eell to remind you that you are 
listening to Radio Free Europe.” 

This organization is not Government-spon- 
sored. It is a free-enterprise undertaking, 
but has the blessing of the State Department, 
which cannot cut loose and do the things on 
its Voice of America that a group of free 
Americans can do on Radio Free Europe. 
For example, Radio Free Europe is constantly 
calling names of traitors to freedom in the 
various slave countries—men and women 
who have thrown in with the Reds and are 
spying on, and selling out, their friends. 
Refugees who have escaped the Commies tell 
their stories over Radio Free Europe, speak- 
ing directly to their friends in a language 
their friends can understand. 

There is a growing realization that the 
frame-up of William Oatis, the Associated 
Press bureau manager, in Czechoslovakia may 
have been a direct result of the effectiveness 
of the giant 135,000-watt Radio Free Europe 

transmitter at Munich, which is beamed di- 
rectly at the Czechs. It is probable that the 
Czech Reds hoped to convict Oatis, then 
trade his freedom for the silencing of Radio 
Free Europe. 

The Czechs, you know, are an essentially 
freedom-loving people having had strong ties 
with the United States. Their Commie 
bosses have ground them down until their 
hope of freedom has become pretty dim. 
And it is probable that Radio Free Europe is 
slowly, surely, and deliberately fanning that 
spark back to life, and the Red oppressors are 
becoming desperate. 

Radio Free Europe is doing a magnificent 
job—a hard-hitting job that the Government 
can't do. It sends messages back in behind 
the curtain from escapees; it identifies quis- 
lings by name; it spikes Red propaganda lies. 
It is feared by the Reds and blessed by the 
people who manage to hear it. Some of 
those Polish sailors who escaped recently to 
Sweden credited Radio Free Europe with in- 
spiring them to try the dash for freedom. 

There is nothing questionable about this 
outfit. If you are asked to support it—in 
fact, whether you are asked or not—you 
should, Here is a way you can do something. 
If there is one question that is asked us 
more than any other about this world mess 
it is, “But what can I do?” 

You can get behind the Crusade for Free- 
dom. A lot of fine people are supporting it. 
General Eisenhower says: “In the battle for 
truth, you and I have a definite part to play 
through the Crusade for Freedom.” And 
President Truman has said: “I hope all 
Americans will dedicate themselves to this 
critical struggle for men’s minds.” 

The only way the Crusade for Freedom 
can operate, and keep Radio Free Europe on 
the air, is through contributions from the 
free men and women of America. It doesn’t 
ake much, in these days of millions and 
billions; but it take: some. And this month, 
throughout the United States, the Crusade 
for Freedom is secking funds to keep going 
another year—and to build more and more 
transmitte:s for Radio Free Europe, and to 
launch a Radio Free Asia. Here in Amarillo 
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the Crusade for Freedom chairman ts Seldon 
Simpson, World War II hero and son of 
Col. E. A. Simpson, who had a similar record 
in the first World War. Mr. Simpson's office 
is in the First National Bank Building, in 
case you want to talk to him about it. 

But the thing we are trying to get over is 
simply that the Crusade for Freedom is a 
sound organization, backed by the finest 
patriots in the land. Don’t be afraid of it. 
It is not, like so many groups using such 
terms as “freedom” and “peace” in their 
titles, a Red front organization. It is one of 
the bitterest and most effective foes of com- 
munism; and you can support it to the hilt 
withcut any qualms. 

Now let’s take the few minutes we have left 
and look in on a couple of the world’s trouble 
spots we discussed last week and see what 
the new developments have been. 

We've had a new outbreak since we took 
our quick tour last Monday night—the re- 
volt in Argentina. We're not going to say a 
lot about it, though, because we don’t know 
a lot about it. This is a good example of 
what happens when a government costrols 
the press and radio. Except for a little 
truth thet might leak out, the only infor- 
mation that comes out of such a country is 
what the dictator wants to get out; and that 
can usually be discounted about 99 per- 
cent. All we know is that an army group 
in Argentina revolted against the Peron re- 
gime, and that the leaders apparently were 
two generals who have been in and out of 
politics down there for years—Generals Raw- 
son and Menendez. Rawson seems to have 
escaped. Menendez is in jail. A purge is 
now going on. Hundreds of politicians in 
and out of the army are being rounded up; 
and there is suspicion that the whole affair 
might have been engineered by Dictator 
Peron to justify such a purge. Anyway we 
can’t get excited over it. Peron will be 
elected President again in a few weeks, and 
that will be that. 

Incidentally, the editor of the great South 
American newspaper, La Prensa, seized by 
Peron because it criticized his administra- 
tion, is going to speak over NBC and this 
station from Chicago tonight, at 10:30 
o'clock. Since this is National Newspaper 
Week, and Editor Gainza Paz is much in the 
limelight, both as one of the world’s fore- 
most newsmen and a former power in the 
country where the revolt broke out last week, 
his remarks should be worth hearing. 

As for the oil squabble in Iran, it seems 
no nearer a solution tonight than ever. 
The Security Council of the United Nations 
is taking the case up at the insistence of 
Britain, but do we hear any bets that Russia 
won't toss in a veto and block the whole 
deal? 

In this connection, Leroy Pope of the 
United Press offered an interesting compari- 
son today between the prospect of Iran’s 
running her own oil industry and what hap- 
pened in Mexico in 1938 when the Mexican 
Government expropriated the oil down there, 
He writes: 

“As in Iran, the foreign oil companies in 
Mexico had been having intermittent rows 
with the Government since the discovery of 
oil around the turn of the century. The 
companies were the favorite targets of Mexi- 
can politicians, who accused them of im- 
perialism, of bleeding Mexico, and of exploit- 
ing labor. 

“At the time of the expropriation, Mexico 
was a bigger figure in the world oil picture 
than Persia. The Mexican Government com- 
pany proved utterly unable to operate the 
wells and refineries and had no tankers in 
which to ship the oil. As a result many of 
the wells were ruined and production dropped 
to a trickle. Mexico soon was importing oil. 
Even the critical world need for oil during 











the war did not enable the Mexican fields to 
revive rapidly. 

“And today, 13 years after the expropria- 
tion, Mexico still is only producing a little 
more than half as much oil as before the 
expropriation and most of that is being sold 
to and handled by the companies who de- 
veloped the wells, and from whom they were 
seized. 

“When the fields were taken, the com- 
panies claimed the properties were worth 
$400,000,000. The Anglo-Iranian properties 
in Persia today are said to be worth $500,000,- 
000—but the dollar would buy a lot more in 
1938. 

“The Mexicans claimed the properties were 
worth only about $35,000,000. After negotia- 
tions lasting years, the claims of 17 foreign 
countries finally were paid off by Mexico for 
a total of about $80,000,000. Some of the 
claims were settled privately, but the biggest 
were settled by negotiations between Mexico 
and the American, British, French, and Dutch 
Governments. But the expropriation taught 
the American companies a lesson they 
haven't forgotten. : 

“The companies got more than cash out 
of the settlements, in the long run they got 
the right to serve as middleman for the 
Mexican oil at a sure profit whereas the 
Mexican Government now has to shoulder 
the big prospecting and drilling costs, and 
biggest item of all—the labor headaches. 

“For it was the demands of the 10,000 oil- 
field workers in a strike in 1937 that led to 
the expropriation. Before that the Mexican 
Supreme Court had blocked attempts in 1921 
and 1925 by Mexican Presidents Carranza and 
Calles (Kal-yez) to get control of the oil 
industry. 

“The court said that because the conces- 
sions antedated the 1917 Mexican constitu- 
tion, which reserved oil and minerals to the 
Republic instead of private landowners, the 
constitution could not be retroactive and 
the industry couldn’t be expropriated. 

“But after the 1937 strike, the Mexican 
Labor Board awarded the oil-field workers a 
40-hour 5-day week with pay for 56 hours, 
paid sick leave and vacations, pay while on 
strike, free insurances, and free pensions 
amounting to 85 percent of their wages at 
retirement. 

“This would have cost the companies $12,- 
000,000 a year. 

“That seems a small sum now, but the oil 
companies thought the principles involved 
were important and did not realize that 
World War II was just around the corner. 
Oil was plentiful and cheap in 1938. 

“Also the companies thought the Roose- 
velt administration should force Mexico to 
back down. But President Roosevelt 
thought otherwise—that it was strictly a 
Mexican matter. 

“The Mexican courts upheld the Labor 
Board and President Lazaro Cardenas warned 
the oil companies they would forfeit their 
concessions if they did not obey the decree. 
The companies again refused, saying they 
could not afford to meet the new labor con- 
ditions. 

“So the oil fields were expropriated. 

“It was a big political victory for the Car- 
denas administration, but a costly one eco- 
nomically. The Mexicans naturally had 
great difficulty in getting any foreign help 
in handling their oil fields or selling the oil 
and could not do it themselves.’ 

“Only now that the administration of 
President Aleman is showing an eagerness 
to cooperate with big foreign ojl companies 
is Mexican oil again becoming an important 
factor in the world. 

“Expropriation in Iran could have the 
same cost)y result unless a peaceable solution 
is found. 

“Even if the Iranians should turn to the 
Russians to handle and market their oil it 


























might take a long time to get pipelines built 
across Persia to handle the oil.” 

We began this discussion by talking about 
letter writing. If you are still in a letter- 
writing mood, we suggest you might write 
some to the people in Washington—your 
Senator or Congressman or any friends you 
might have in the State and Defense De- 
partments—about the latest developments in 
Korea. 

Here are some questions you might ask 
them: 

Do you realize that the 86,000 American 
battle casualties in the 15 months of the 
Korean war exceed those of the first 15 
months of World War II? 

Are there any plans, beyond further ap- 
peasement of the Chinese Reds, for ending 
the war? 

Where are all those fantastic weapons our 
leaders have been bragging about? Are they 
being made for some future war that may 
never come, or will they one day be made 
available to the slogging GI's, now entering 
another winter in Korea, so that they can 
get the police action over with a little 
sooner? 

Why are hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican fighting men being sent to areas where 
there is no war, and where there may bever 
be another war, while American GI's are 
fighting and dying in a war of which no- 
body, even our leaders, can predict an end? 

Why, as the editors of United States News 
and World Report ask, are the fears of peo- 
ple in Europe, who could defend themselves 
if they would, getting more attention from 
Washington than the needs of American boys 
now fighting a war? 

Are our leaders going to keep the Korean 
war going as a testing ground for future 
wars that may never develop, or for polit- 
ical reasons, or out of sheer lack of leader- 
ship? 

Is General Bradley in Korea with plans for 
more appeasement of the Reds? 

In short, Mr. Senator, or Mr. Congressman, 
or Mr. President, has anybody in authority 
any idea how or when we can expect an end 
to the slaughter in Korea? Has anybody 
any plans for victory? 





New England’s Attitude Toward Federal 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. £peaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the New Eng- 
land News Letter of September 1951: 


New ENGLAND’s ATTITUDE TOWARD FEDERAL 
POLICIES 


Among the more controversial recommen- 
dations contained in the report on the New 
England economy, prepared for the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, are 
those dealing with Federal contributions to 
improve the economy of the region. As dis- 
cussion of this controversial report contin- 
ues, it appears that the committee’s state- 
ment regarding the attitude of New Eng- 
landers toward the acceptance of Federal 
aid is the core of the argument. 

The text of the economy report covering 
these subjects follows: 
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“In recent years, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation in the economic life of 
the country has grown rapidly. This has 
been costly to New England since the Fed- 
eral Government takes much more cash out 
of New England than it puts in The 
amount involved was about $877,000,000 in 
1948, or about 6 percent of the area's in- 
come. 

“Federal policies also affect the area in 
Other ways. Insofar as farm policies raise 
farm prices, New England pays more for its 
imports of food and raw materials. Since in 
the last 17 years Federal policies have tended 
to open New England’s markets to foreign 
competition through tariff concessions and 
to raise farm prices, these Federal policies 
tend to favor farm against industrial in- 
terests. This tendency has worked against 
New Engiand’s interests. In still another 
field, Federal policies may injure New Eng- 
land's interests. The Wagner Act tended to 
advance unionization much more rapidly in 
the Northeast than in the South; and the 
Taft-Hartley Act tends to freeze that sit- 
uation.” 

SHUN FEDERAL AID? 


“We do not mean to imply that there may 
not be strong arguments for these policies 
from a national viewpoint. In fact, we in- 
sist that some of these policies are In many 
ways indirectly beneficial to New England. 
But we would point out that a drain of re- 
sources from New England, which may have 
been justified as a national policy in an era 
when New England’s per capita income was 
greatly in excess of that in many other re- 
gions, should now be reconsidered as the 
differences in per-capita income tend to di- 
minish. New England is no longer outstand- 
ingly more prosperous than the country at 
large. Economic change in the last two 
decades has gone far toward reducing inter- 
regional differences in per capita income. 

“One of the most perplexing problems fac- 
ing New England however, is its attitude to- 
ward Federal activities. In general, influen- 
tial people of New England with the im- 
portant exception of many labor groups 
are critical of Federal policies and urge re- 
trenchment. Moreover, they do not want 
to be bailed out by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One leading New England business- 
man told our committee that he regretted 
the publication of the study of the Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank which showed how 
much the Federal Government is draining 
out of this area since he feared the result 
would be agitation to spend more Federal 
money on hydroelectric and other enter- 
prises. (In New England alone there is no 
Federal hydroelectric development, though 
there are 156 Federal hydro projects in the 
country.) Business leaders in New England 
almost universally insist that the Federal 
Government should not support the New 
England economy, and that it should not 
drain money out of New England. 

“Here is the great issue which New Eng- 
landers will have to face. They must decide 
whether, as Federal operations continue to 
expand, New Englanders should stand idly 
by while their income is drained off to bene- 
fit other areas and should continue to shun 
Federal aid of all kinds. Or are New Eng- 
landers going to seek a larger share of the 
Federal outlays that increase markets, reduce 
costs, and bring other regional and national 
advantages? This is an important issue 
which should be understood and debated 
more fully by all groups in the region. 

“In so far as national interest dictates 
farm support and tariff liberalization which 
may be harmful to the older industrial areas, 
Federal policies ought to compensate for 
these effects in other ways; for example, by 
reduction of tariffs or increased quotas on 
food, feed, and raw materials heavily con- 
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sumed in the region but not produced ther 
in quantity; by increased slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment aid; by advanced 
legislation on working hours, minimum 
wages, and the like on a Federal level; and 
by aid to retrain and rehire older workers, 
possibly by remission of part of old-age 
pension to employers of workers over 65.” 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


“We have shown that the net effect of 
Federal taxation, borrowing, and spending 
‘s a loss of about 6 percent of the area's 
income. Two constructive approaches to this 
problem are obvious: first, reduction of 
Federal spending, to curtail the outward 


drain and discourage outlays which improve 
the competitive position of other areas at 
New England's expense; second, an increase 


in New England's share of these outlays 
where such ar increase is consistent with 
the objectives of national policy. In line 


with these approaches we make the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“1. We urge the Federal Government to be 
as economical as possible, given the impor- 
tant responsibilities thrust upon it. We do 
not urge an indiscriminate curtailment of 
Federal expenditures. But we do urge the 
need for careful consideration of the pro- 
ductiveness of various Federal expenditures 
and <he need for efficiency in the conduct of 
the Federal Government. 

“2. We urge the Federal Goverment to re- 
vise its tax structure so that the tax burden 
will impair incentives less and fall more on 
surpluses and less on costs Thus, some 
shifts irom business to income taxes might 
be helpful. 

“3. We urge State and local governments 
to consider carefully all Federal programs 
which might contribute toward the improve- 
ment of the New England economy or toward 
a higher standard of living for its inhabi- 
tants. 

“We are struck particularly by the large 
drains suffered by Connecticut and the rela- 
tively small outlays by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Connecticut. We realize, of course, 
that in some classes of expenditures—e. g., 
farm aid—New England is bound to come off 
badly. But we are not equally convinced of 
the inevitable outcome in other classes of 
Government expenditure—e.g., river devel- 
opment, housing aid, aids to recreation and 
to small business, and similar programs listed 
above. 

“We take this position even though we are 
aware that a large segment of the New 
England business community on principle 
would not ask for Federal funds. Although 
this attitude is probably more prevalent in 
New England than in most regions, we are 
not convinced that this is the position of the 
majority of the citizens. For this reason we 
hope this issue will be widely discussed. 

“4.We recommend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in its outlays, pay more attention to 
the needs of the older industrial regions. 
For example, increased outlays on unemploy- 
ment insurance via a reinsurance program or 
a federalization of unemployment cor 
tion would divert a larger proportion of Fed- 
eral outlays to States suffering dispropor- 
tionately from unemployment. Liberaliza- 
tion of old-age insurance and programs for 
retaining older people in employment would 
also help New England because her propor- 
tion of older people is large. 

“5. Finally, any outlays which promote 
mobility of workers would be especially bene- 
ficial to New England. Its history in the last 
generation shows that the injury done by 
structural maladjustment would be greatly 
relieved if mobility of its population were in- 
creased. For example, improved employment 
exchanges and financial assistance to aid in 
moving workers would help.” 
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Department of Justice Lax in Prosecuting 
Administration Favorites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the former collector of internal 
revenue in St. Louis was indicted and 
charged with accepting money from per- 
sons who faced tax difficulties and pos- 
sible prosecution. This indictment would 
never have been returned except for the 
courageous insistence of United States 
District Judge George H. Moore, of the 
eastern district in Missouri. On three 
occasions Judge Moore spurred the 
grand jury on when there appeared to 
be a reluctance on the part of the Jus- 
tice Department and the United States 
district attorney to push the investiga- 
tion. Judge Moore’s charge to the 
grand jury, which he delivered on March 
1, authorized the grand jurors to inves- 
tigate prosecuting authorities them- 
selves when he said: 

If prosecution has not been brought in 
cases that have been investigated and prose- 
cution recommended by investigating offi- 
cers, it may become a proper matter on in- 
vestigation by you to determine why there 
has been no prosecution. 


A former intelligence unit agent of the 
Department of Internal Revenue wrote a 
letter charging that cases involving tax 
violators represented by lawyers friendly 
with President Truman and Secretary 
of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, were 
not being prosecuted vigorously. Judge 
Moore charged that certain parties in 
official quarters did not show much zeal 
in giving the grand jurors all the assist- 
ance to which they were entitled. Judge 
Moore in his charge to the jury used 
strong language when he denounced the 
damnable, gnawing viper of special priv- 
ilege.” He referred to the fact that the 
law had not been applied impartially and 
scored tax evaders and fixers in Govern- 
ment circles. Judge Moore also charged 
that this grand jury had not received the 
“support and guidance which you should 
have received from some quarters, but 
failed to get.” 

This is another instance of the dual 
standard of morality applied by the Tru- 
man administration. Under this system 
there is one set of principles and one set 
of penalties for all average American 
citizens. Those with influence in the 
Truman administration, however, are 
subject to an entirely different set of 
rules and penalties. They, in truth, are 
the princes of privilege. 

The present Attorney General of the 
United States, J. Howard McGrath, was 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee before he became Attorney 
General. Mr. McGrath, prior to that, was 
the dominant figure in Rhode Island 
Democratic politics. Mr. McGrath knows 
the efficacy of political favors in building 


up a political machine. In view of the 
fact that there has been reluctance on 
behalf of the agents of the Department of 
Justice to enforce the law, as clearly dem- 
onstrated in Judge Moore’s charge, it 
must be assumed that pressure was put 
on from the top to take it easy on admin- 
istration favorites. If this is a fact, the 
Attorney General is directly responsible. 
The Attorney General, as the chief law 
enforcement officer of the United States, 
must be above suspicion. He should not 
be subject to the charge of tampering 
with justice for political motives. This 
St. Louis grand jury case has caused At- 
torney General McGrath to be put in 
such a light that his effectiveness has 
been destroyed. He should resign imme- 
diately. The position of chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee is va- 
cant. If Mr. McGrath wants to play 
politics, he should once again become the 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, but he should not play poli- 
tics as. the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Recent news releases state that Judge 
George H. Moore, senior Federal judge 
of the eastern district of Missouri, has 
charged that the Department of Justice 
refused to cooperate in the investigation 
by the grand jury which brought about 
the indictment of James P. Finnegan, 
collector of internal revenue in St. Louis. 
Judge Moore stated that the Justice De- 
partment channels for obtaining aid in 
this grand jury investigation were 
“dammed up and blocked up.” 

The Attorney General has now replied 
that Judge Moore’s statements are 
“damnable and contemptible _ lies.” 
Such mouthings from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States were “damnable 
and contemptible’ themselves and 
proved beyond a doubt that McGrath 
should be ousted immediately. 

This statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States proves be- 
yond a doubt that he has outlived what- 
ever usefulness he might have been as 
Attorney General of the United States. 
He has cast a reflection upon the char- 
acter of the senior district judge of 
Missouri, who has a reputation of being 
a most able jurist as well as a man of 
impeccable character. Judge Moore is 
held in the highest esteem by all the 
members of the bar as well as the citizens 
of Missouri. He is a distinguished judge 
and a man of the highest character and 
ability. 

It is a disgrace for a cheap politician 
like J. Howard McGrath, the former 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, to cast such aspersions upon 
a very distinguished jurist such as Judge 
George H. Moore. It proves beyond a 
doubt that McGrath should resign or be 
ousted and return to the corrupt po- 
litical field where he fills the necessary 
qualifications much better than as At- 
torney General of the United States. 

The breakdown of law enforcement, 
particularly in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, must be attributable to the 
refusal, neglect, negligence, or conniv- 
ance of the Justice Department under a 
discredited Attorney General. 
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The Late Karl Stefan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the following statement has 
been sent to me by Daniel Francis Clancy 
—Chief Big Writer—continental chief of 
the Continental Confederation of 
Adopted Indians. It pertains to the life 
and work of our late colleague, the Hon- 
orable Karl Stefan. I wish to extend 
my remarks by including this statement: 


The recent death of Congressman Karl 
Stefan is greatly regretted by the Conti- 
nental Confederation of Adopted Indians. 

Representative Stefan, who was appointed 
a continental councilman in this confedera- 
tion a few days before his death, was the 
most adopted Member of Congress. He had 
been inducted into four Indian tribes. 

My regret is expressed in behalf of the 
State great chiefs of our confederation—Hon. 
James A. Farley, of New York; Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams, of Michigan; Msgr. Nicholas 
Wegner, of Nebraska; Congressman E. Y. 
Berry, of South Dakota; Congressman Mich- 
ael J. Kirwan, of Ohio; George H. Bechtel, of 
Kentucky; Rod Van Every, of Wisconsin; B. 
W. Jolly, of Oklahoma; William E. Grace, of 
California; and Charles L. Anderson, of In- 
diana—along with members of our national 
advisory board, which is headed by George 
M. Barmann, of Ohio. 

America’s adopted Indians mourn the loss 
of a fellow, and I am sure the Indians feel 
the loss of a friend. 

DANIEL FRANCIS CLANCY, 
Continental Chief, Continental Con- 
federation of Adopted Indians. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


The Rights of 14,000 Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
October 10 clearly expresses my senti- 
ments in connection with this problem 
in southern California: 


THe RicutTs or 14,000 FaRMErs 


Rarely has a Federal officeholder expressed 
such contempt for Congress and ordinary 
citizens as was voiced here Monday by United 
States Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
in commenting upon his Federal suit to seize 
water rights in the Fallbrook-Camp Pendle- 
ton area. 

McGrath bluntly inquired, in effect, what 
harm was being done by the suit and why 
all the fuss? 

NOTHING UNUSUAL? 

The mere fact that 14,000 farmers and their 
families are being summoned into Pederal 
court to try to save their water from a 
Federal claim of “paramount” rights appar- 
ently was of no importance to him at all. 











The fact that all must hire attorneys and 
fight the United States Government to try 
to rescue their farms and homes seemingly 
is of no consequence. The fact that estab- 
lished rights dating back almost a century 
are being challenged with all the power and 
might and money of the United States Gov- 
ernment obviously does not impress him. 

McGrath, in fact, stated that there is 
nothing “unusual” about the suit and that 
the Government is not claiming anything 
more than a private citizen might claim. 

What private citizen could sue 14,000 de- 
fendants, send deputized United States 
marshals scurrying across the countryside 
serving complaints, dispatch helicopters over 
the homes of thousands of defendants to 
take pictures, set up an office inside a mili- 
tary base and man it with Marine officers 
and snap his fingers at aroused public 
opinion? 

CALLOUS ATTITUDE 


The callous attitude of the United States 
Attorney General, who should be concerned 
with the rights of American citizens rather 
than engaged in an attempt to destroy those 
rights, and the amazing disclosures made 
Monday before a congressional investigating 
committee in Washington concerning the 
Fallbrook case combine to indicate the neces- 
sity for renewed efforts to repudiate the 
doctrines enunciated by McGrath's office. 

The attempted brushing aside by McGrath 
of the congressional committees inquiring 
into the Fallbrook case may of course be 
mere bravado. 

It bears every evidence, however, of a genu- 
ine feeling of contempt for the Congressmen 
attempting to remedy the situation he has 
created with the suit. 

In addition, the complete lack of a reason- 
able or common-sense basis for the gigantic 
suit was evidenced again in Washington 
when an official spokesman for the Navy 
testified that Camp Pendleton needs only 
about 4,000 acre-feet (an acre-foot is about 
325,000 gallons) a year maximum. Yet the 
Federal suit demands 35,000 acre-feet a 
year—and the average flow of the Santa Mar- 
garita River is only about 25,000 acre-feet. 

Despite the attitude of the Federal officials 
one thing has been accomplished to lessen 
the hardship inflicted upon the Santa Mar- 
garita farmers. This is the delay granted 
them in the time required for filing answers 
to the Federal suit. 


THE GRACE PERIOD 


Originally any farmer who failed to hire 
counsel and file a formal answer in court 
within 20 days faced automatic forfeiture of 
his rights. 

The Times and certain Congressmen pro- 
tested so loudly over this that the United 
States Attorney General was compelled to 
ask the court to extend this period. The 
grace period was extended to November 1. 
Now, according to the United States Attorney 
General, a new extension will be sought. 

Even this is merely temporary, however. 

The basic question is whether the Attorney 
General should have embarked upon the suit 
in the first place or whether he should per- 
sist in it now. 

Much evidence points to the fact that even 
though the suit has proved to be an enor- 
mous mistake McGrath does not dare give 
it up. Loss of face is involved. 

So, according to his interview here, the 
suit will continue unless Congress by specific 
enactment causes its abandonment. 

That of course is what Congress is work- 
ing on right now. But time before adjourn- 
ment is short. The legislation may not clear 
all the hurdles before the session ends. That 
would mean January or February before 


action can be taken to halt McGrath. 
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Meantime the battle must go on unabated. 
Great principles are involved. 

Californians cannot surrender to Federal 
domination and confiscation of this char- 
acter. 





Appoint Cadets and Midshipmen From the 
Ranks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, a month 
or so ago, I introduced a bill, H. R. 5202, 
which provides that all cadets and mid- 
shipmen must, before their appointment 
to West Point or Annapolis, serve at least 
1 year as enlisted men, and must suc- 
cessfully pass a competitive screening 
examination before nomination. My 
bill also provides that Reserve cadets and 
midshipmen shall not be appointed to 
the various Reserve Officer Training 
Corps college programs unless they shall 
first have served at least 1 year in the en- 
listed ranks of civilian components of 
the armed services. They, too, must 
pass a competitive, screening examina- 
tion. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, has created 
a great deal of interest, and is being 
met with favor, almost universally. I 
fully realize that to be effective many 
details must be worked out, but the basic 
idea has met with little unfavorable 
comment. 

Some comment has been made, how- 
ever, that service in the enlisted ranks 
would retard a prospective officer; in- 
crease the average age of commissioning 
as ensign or second lieutenant. This 
delay, it has been suggested, would re- 
tard their careers. 

I discount this suggestion, Mr. Speak- 
er, because this Congress has already 
gone on record as favoring universal mil- 
itary service, and that program will re- 
tard the careers of all young men. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to throw some 
light on the type of officer we may ex- 
pect from the enlisted ranks I have 
asked the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps to furnish me with a list 
of general and flag officers who had en- 
listed service. Some of these officers 
entered the academies from the ranks, 
others were commissioned through other 
channels. The armed services also sent 
me the official biographies of these men. 

As a part of my remarks, I mclude a 
list of these officers, showing their ranks, 
the theaters of operation in which they 
served during World War II, and 
whether they have been in combat in 
the United Nations action in Korea. I 
also list the medals each has earned. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this list shows 
that these officers are some of the finest 
we have on duty today. I call particu- 
lar attention to Major General Dean, 
who is still technically carried as on 
active duty, but whose heroism may have 
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cost him his life in Korea. His case is 
well known to us all. I noticed also the 
name of Gen. “Chesty” Puller, a real 
Marine Corps hero, whose exploits in 
Korea are also well known to us all. I 
could single out many more for com- 
ment, but the listing suffices. 

Many Members of Congress, in both 
Houses, have seen military service. To 
indicate the type of man we could ex- 
pect from the enlisted ranks, I have 
listed Senators and Representatives who 
have served as enlisted men. Many of 
these men served as both enlisted men 
and officers. It is interesting to note 
that each House has a man who served 
in all ranks from private to major gen- 


eral. They are the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MarTIN] and the 
gentleman from New York’ I[Mr. 
KEARNEY }. 


I have had the list of Congressmen 
and Senators compiled from information 
contained in the Congressional Directory. 
In many cases it was not clear whether 
a Member served as an enlisted man. 
If I have omitted any Members it was 
due to this. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO HAVE SERVED aS 

ENLISTED MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 


ALABAMA 
EDWARD DEGRAFFENRIED, Member of Con- 
gress. 
LauriIg£E C. BaTTLE, Member of Congress 


(commissioned fram ranks). 
ARKANSAS 
Boyp TACKETT, Member of Congress. 
CALIFORNIA 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States Sen- 
ate (commissioned from ranks). 
JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 
Donatp L. JACKSON, Member of Congress. 
Cart HINsHAw, Member of Congress (com- 
missioned from ranks). 
COLORADO 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, United States Senate 
(commissioned from ranks). 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 
CONNECTICUT 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 
GEORGIA 
Prince H. Preston, Jr., Member of 
gress (commissioned from ranks). 
E. L. Forrester, Member of Congress. 
James C. Davis, Member of Congress (com- 
missioned from rank;). 


Con- 


W. M. (Don) WHEELER, Member of Con- 
gress (commissioned from ranks). 
IDAHO 
HERMAN WELKER, United States Senate. 
ILLINOIS 
Paut H. Dovctas, United States Senate 


(commissioned from ranks) 
Everett M. DrtrKsEN United States Senate 
(commissioned from ranks). 
Frep E. Bussey, Member of Congress. 
Leo E. ALLEN, Member of Congress 
Hakotp H. VELDE, Member of Congress 
MELVIN Price, Member of Congress. 
INDIANA 
Homer E. CaPpenHart, United States Senate 
(commissioned from ranks). 
SuHeparD J. CRUMPACKER, Member 
gress (commissioned from ranks). 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 


of Con- 
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IOWA 
Guy M.-GILLeTTe, United States Senate 
(commissioned from ranks). 
Kari M. LeCompte, Member of Congress. 


KANSAS 


Errett P. Scrivner, Member of Congress. 
Myron V. Georce, Member of Congress. 


KENTUCKY 
Ear.e C. CLEMENTS, United States Senator 
(commissioned from ranks). 
Car. D. Perkins, Member of Congress, 
LOUISIANA 
Overton Brooks, Member of Congress. 
MAINE 
Owrn BREWSTER, United States Senator 
(commissioned from ranks). 
Rosert HALE, Member of Congress, (com- 
missioned from ranks). 
MARYLAND 
J. GLENN BEALL, Member of Congress. 
MICHIGAN 
Cuar.tes E. Potrer, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 
JoHN LESINSKI, Jr., Member of Congress, 
MISSISSIPPI 


Frank E. SmirH, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks.) 


MISSOURI 


CLAIRE MAGEE, Member of Congress, (com- 
missioned from ranks). 

O. K. ArmsTrRoNG, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 


MONTANA 


ZaLes N. Ecton, United States Senator. 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, Member of Congress. 


NEVADA 


Georce W. MaLong, United States Senator, 
(commissioned from ranks). 


NEW JERSEY 


Robert C. HENDRICKSON, United States Sen- 
ator, (commissioned from ranks). 

GorDON CANFIELD, Member of Congress. 

Peter W. Roptino, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 

Hucu J. Apponizio, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 

Bernarp W. KEARNEY, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 

KENNETH B. KeatinGc, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 

HAROLD C. OsTeRTAG, Member of Congress. 

WILLIAM E. MILLER, Member of Congress, 
(commissioned from ranks). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Herpvert C. BONNER, Member of Congress. 


THURMOND CHATHAM, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 


OHIO 
WILLIAM H. Ayres, Member of Congress, 
OKLAHOMA 

Cart ALBERT, Member of Congress (com- 
missioned from ranks). 

Tom Streep, Member of Congress (commis- 
sioned from ranks). 

JOHN JARMAN, Member of Congress. 

Tosy Morris, Member of Congress. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Epwarp Martin, United States Senate 
(commissioned from ranks). 

WrtiiaM J. GREEN, Jr., Member of Congress, 

Pavut B. Dacue, Member of Congress. 

ALVIN R. BusH, Member of Congress. 

Leon H. Gavin, Member of Congress. 

JaMEs F, Linp, Member of Congress (com- 
missioned from ranks). 

James E. VAN ZANnpt, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 

Epwarp L. Srrrier, Jr., Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


OLIN D. JonNston, United States Senate. 

W. J. Bryan Dorn, Member of Congress. 

JoserH R. Bryson, Member of Congress. 

JaMEs P. RicHarps, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 

Joun L. McMrian, Member of Congress. 


James B. Frazier, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 

JERE CooPEeR, Member of Congress (commis- 
sioned from ranks). 

TEXAS 

Tom CONNALLY, United States Senate 
(commissioned from ranks). 

Wricht ParmaNn, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 

OLuIn E. TeAGuE, Member of Congress (com- 
missioned from ranks). 

Ciark W. THompson, Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 

WinGate H. Lucas, Member of Congress. 

Lioyp M. BENTSEN, Jr., Member of Congress 
(commissioned from ranks). 


Unrrep States Army GENERAL OFFICERS WITH 
ENLISTED SERVICE 


Lutes, Lt. Gen. Leroy, ETO, Pacific; Bronze 
Star; Legion of Merit; DSM; Honorary Com- 
mander, the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire. 

McLain, Lt. Gen. Raymond S., ETO; DSM; 
DSC, Oak Leaf Cluster; Silver Star; Bronze 
Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; French Legion of 
Honor and Croix de Guerre; Netherlands 
Order of Orange—Nassau, Grand Officer with 
Swords; Commander, Belgian Order of Leo- 
pold with Palm; Belgian Croix de Guerre. 

Armstrong, Maj. Gen. George E., China- 
Burma-India; Legion of Merit; Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon; Chinese Cloud Banner 
and Ribbon, and Honorary Nobility Ribbon. 

Beiderlinden, Maj. Gen. William A., ETO, 
Far East. 

Beightler, Maj. Gen. Robert S., Pacific; 
DSC; DSM, Oak Leaf Cluster; Silver Star; 
Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Purple Heart; 
Legion of Merit, Cluster. 

Chase, Maj. Gen. William C., Pacific; DSC; 
DSM; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, two Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Purple Heart; Army Commen- 
dation Ribbon. 

Clarke, Maj. Gen. Bruce C., ETO, Pacific; 
DSC; DSM; Silver Star, two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, two Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Air Medal; Commendation Rib- 
bon; French Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre 
and Fourragere; Belgian Croix de Guerre with 
Palm. 

Collier, Maj. Gen. John H., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Silver Star, two Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; 
French Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre 
with Palm; Russian Order of Alexander 
Nevsky; Netherlands Order of Orange—Nas- 
sau; Belgian Croix de Guerre with Four- 
ragere. 

Dean, Maj. Gen. William F., ETO, Pacific, 
Korea; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; DSC; 
DSM. 

Eberle, Maj. Gen. George L., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Commander of the British 
Empire; French Legion of Honor; Brazilian 
Medal; Italian Commander, Sts. Maurice and 
Lazarus, 

Feldman, Maj. Gen. Herman, ETO; Legion 
of Merit; DSM. 

Frederick, Maj. Gen. Robert T., ETO; DSC, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; DSM, Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Silver Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf 
Cluster; Air Medal; Purple Heart, seven Oak 
Leaf Clusters; numerous foreign decorations. 

Gavin, Maj. Gen. James M., ETO; unknown. 

Grow, Maj. Gen. Robert W., ETO; DSC; 
DSM; Silver Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion 
of Merit; Bronze Star; French Legion of 









Honor and Croix de Guerre; Belgian Croix 
de Guerre; Luxemburg Order Nationale de 
la Couronne. 

Heileman, Maj. Gen. Frank A., Pacific; 
DSM; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; Army 
Commendation Ribbon. 

Hershey, Maj. Gen. Lewis B., France; DSM; 
DSM (Navy); DSM (American Legion). 

Hickey, Maj. Gen. Thomas F., Pacific, ETO; 
DSM; Silver Star; Legion of Merit; Air Medal; 
Army Commendation Ribbon; Purple Heart; 
and the French Order of Palms. 

Horkan, Maj. Gen. George A., ETO; DSM. 

Irvine, Maj. Gen. Willard W., Pacific; Le- 
gion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Jaynes, Maj. Gen. Lawrence C., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze 
Star; Army Commendation Ribbon; British 
Companion of the Most Honorable Order of 
the Bath; French Legion of Honor, degree of 
officer and legionnaire first class; the Bra- 
zilian Medal of War; and from Italy, the 
Italian Cross of the Grand Officers in the 
Order of Sts. Maurice and Lazarus and the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 

Jenkins, Maj. Gen. Reuben E., ETO; DSM, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of Merit; Army 
Commendation Ribbon; Commander, Order 
of the British Empire; French Legion of 
Honor and Croix de Guerre; Greek degree of 
commander, Royal Order of King George I. 

Lanahan, Maj. Gen. Francis H., ETO; DSM, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of Merit; Bronze 
Star; Order of the British Empire; French 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre; Lux- 
emburg Grand Ducal de la Couronne de 
Chene; Belgian L’Ordre de la Courrone avec 
Palme and Croix de Guerre. 

Lewis, Maj. Gen. John T., ETO; DSM, Oak 
Leaf Cluster; and decorations from French, 
British, Dutch, Belgian, and Polish Govern- 
ments. 

Mathewson, Maj. Gen. Lemual, ETO; Le- 
gion of Merit, two Oak Leaf Clusters; Bronze 
Star; French Legion of Honor; Belgian Croix 
de Guerre; Mexican Order of the Aztec Eagle. 

McKee, Maj. Gen. John L., ETO; Legion of 
Merit; Silver Star; Bronze Star, Oak Leaf 
Cluster; French Croix de Guerre with Palms. 

Noce, Maj. Gen. Daniel, ETO; DSM, two 
Oak Leaf Clusters; Legion of Merit; Brazilian 
Order of Military Merit; Order of the Bath; 
Belgian Croix de Guerre and Order of the 
Crown; French Legion of Honor and Croix 
de Guerre; and from Italy the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, Medal of the Volunteers of 
Liberty, the Lateran Cross of the Vatican 
State; and the Polish Gold Cross of Merit 
with Swords. 

Parks, Maj. Gen. Floyd L., ETO; DSM, Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; 
Air Medal; Commendation Ribbon; Abdon 
Calderon, Third Class (Equador); Companion 
of the Bath (Great Britain); Order of Kutu- 
zov, First Class (Russia); Order of Polonia 
Restituta, Commanders Cross (Poland); Or- 
der of Dannabrog, Commander First Class 
(Denmark); Legion of Honor (France); Order 
of Orange-Nassau (Netherlands); Belgian 
Croix de Guerre, 

O’Daniel, Maj. Gen. John W., ETO, Korea; 
DSC; DSM, Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of 
Merit; Silver Star, one cluster; Air Medal; 
Bronze Star, two Clusters; French Croix de 
Guerre and Legion of Honor; Italian Silver 
Medal; Purple Heart. 

Rice, Maj. Gen. John K., ETO, Pacific, 
Korea; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; and the 
French Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre 
with Palms. 

Sawyer, Maj. Gen. Bickford E., Pacific; Le- 
gion of Merit; Army Commendation Ribbon, 
Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Shea, Maj. Gen. George D., ETO; DSM; 
Silver Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of 
Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star, Oak 
Leaf Cluster; French Legion of Honor and 
Croix de Guerre with Palm; Dutch Order of 
Orange-Nassau. 














Shepard, Maj. Gen. Whitfield P., FTO; 
DSM; Legion of Merit. 

Thorson, Maj. Gen. Truman C., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit. 

Timberman, Maj. Gen. Thomas S., Far 
East; Legion of Merit, two Oak Leaf Clusters; 
DSM, Oak Leaf Cluster; Commander of the 
British Empire; Siamese Order of the White 
Elephant; and Chinese Special Collar Order 
of Yun-Hui Medal, Special Collar Order of 
the Precious Tripod, Special Breast Order of 
the Precious Tripod, 

Weible, Maj. Gen. Walter L., Pacific; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Army Commendation Rib- 
bon. 

Whitlock, Maj. Gen. Lester J., Pacific; 
DSM, Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of Merit; 
Honorary Commander of the British Empire; 
Distinguished Service Star of the Philippines, 

Young, Maj. Gen. Robert N., ETO; Sil- 
ver Star; Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Pur- 
ple Heart; DSM. 

Balmer, Brig. Gen. Jesmond D., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star. 

Bell, Brig. Gen. Marcus B., Pacific; Silver 
Star; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Brittingham, Brig. Gen. James F., ETO; 
DSM; Bronze Star; Legion of Merit; Purple 
Heart; Silver Star. 

Brown, Brig. Gen. Robert W., Far East; 
Legion of Merit; Army Commendation Rib- 
bon. 

Campbell, Brig. Gen., Boniface, Pacific; 
Legion of Merit. 

Carter, Brig. Gen. Leslie D., ETO; Legion of 
Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star, Oak 
Leaf Cluster. 

Clarke, Brig. Gen. Carter W., Pacific; DSM. 

Conley, Brig. Gen. Joseph P., ETO: DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Crawford, Brig. Gen. David J., ETO; Legion 
of Merit. 

Cross, Brig Gen. Thomas J., ETO; Legion 
of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Silver Star; 
Bronze Star, two Clusters; Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon. 

Davis, Brig. Gen. Merle H., Pacific; Legion 
of Merit, two Oak Leaf Clusters; Bronze Star, 
Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Deitrick, Brig. Gen. Carroll H., ETO; Legion 
of Merit; Bronze Star. 

DeShazo, Brig. Gen. Thomas E., ETO, Ko- 
rea; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, two Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Air Medal. 

Eastwood, Brig. Gen. Harold E., Pacific; 
DSM; Legion of Merit. 

Elder, Brig. Gen. Eugene V., ETO; Legion 
of Merit; Army Commendation Ribbon. 

Feringa, Brig. Gen. Peter A., ETO; Silver 
Star Cluster; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter; Bronze Star, three clusters; Purple Heart; 
British Military Medal. 

Ferrin, Brig. Gen. Charles S., Pacific, Le- 
gion of Merit; Bronze Star. 

Fitts, Brig. Gen. William T., ETO; DSC; 
Purple Heart; Legion of Merit; Silver Star; 
Bronze Star, two Oak Leaf Clusters; Army 
Commendation Ribbon. 

Grice, Brig. Gen. Letcher O., Pacific; Legion 
of Merit; Army Commendation Ribbon, two 
Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Guest,. Brig. Gen. Wesley T., ETO; Legion 
of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star. 

Hammond, Brig. Gen. Elton F., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter. 

Harrison, Brig. Gen. Eugene L., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star. 

Hastings, Brig. Gen. Kester L. 

Hendrix, Brig. Gen. Raleigh R., ETO; Le- 
gion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star. 

Hess, Brig. Gen. John B., ETO; Legion of 
Merit; Bronze Star. 

Higgins, Brig. Gen. Gerald J., ETO; Silver 
Star; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; Belgian 
Fourragere and Croix de Guerre with Palm; 
French Legion of Honor, Fourragere and 
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Croix de Guerre with Palm; Order of Leopold 
I and II; Order of Orange Nassau. 

Honnen, Brig. Gen. George, Pacific; 
known. 

Jacobs, Brig. Gen. Fenton S., ETO, Pacific; 
DSM; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster: 
Bronze Star; French Legion of Honor and 
Croix de Guerre with Palm; Commander of 
the British Empire; Belgian Order of Leopold 
II. 

Kiefer, Brig. Gen. Homer W., Pacific; DSM; 
Silver Star; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star 
Medal; Air Medal. 

Klein, Brig. Gen. John A., ETO; Legion of 
Merit; Bronze Star; Army Commendation 
Ribbon. 

Kurtz, Brig. Gen. Guy O., ETO; Legion of 
Merit; Silver Star; Bronze Star, Oak Leaf 

luster; Air Medal; Commander of the Brit- 
ish Empire; French Croix de Guerre; Grand 
Officer Crown of Italy; Brazilian War Medal. 

Lastayo, Brig. Gen. Edward H., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Army Commendation 
Ribbon. 

Lieber, Brig. Gen. Albert C., ETO; Silver 
Star; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, two Oak 
Leaf Clusters; Army Commendation Ribbon; 
French Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre 
with Palm; and the Luxemburg and Belgian 
Croix de Guerre. 

Maglin, Brig. Gen. William H., ETO; Legion 
of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon. 

McConnell, Brig. Gen. Frank C., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter; Air Medal. 

McFadyen, Brig. Gen. Bernice M., ETO; 
Legion of Merit; Silver Star; Bronze Star, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Army Commendation Rib- 
bon, Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Michaelis, Brig. Gen. John H., ETO, Korea; 
DSC; Air Medal; Silver Star; Legion of Merit, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star; Purple Heart, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; French Croix de Guerre 
with Palm; Belgian Fourragere and Croix de 
Guerre with Palm; Netherlands Bronze Lion. 

Mood, Brig. Gen. Orlando C., ETO, Korea; 
Legion of Merit, two Oak Leaf Clusters; DSM; 
Army Commendation Ribbon; Prench Legion 
of Honor and Croix de Guerre with Palm; 
Belgian Order of Leopold with Palm and 
Croix de Guerre with Palm; Luxemburg 
Croix de Guerre. 

North, Brig. Gen. Thomas, France; DSM; 
Purple Heart; French Order of University 
Palms; Brazilian Order of Knight of the Na- 
tional Order of the Southern Cross. 

Pence, Brig. Gen. Charles W., ETO; DSM; 
Silver Star; Bronze Star, two Oak Leaf Clus- 
ters; Army Commendation Ribbon; Purple 
Heart. 

Peploe, Brig. Gen. George B., ETO, Korea; 
Legion of Merit; Silver Star, two Oak Leaf 
Clusters; Bronze Star; DSC. 

Post, Brig. Gen. Elwyn D., Pacific, Korea; 
Legion of Merit; DSM; Army Commendation 
Ribbon. 

Read, Brig. Gen. George W., Jr., ETO; DSM; 
Silver Star; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star, Oak 
Leaf Cluster; French Legion of Honor and 
Croix de Guerre with Palm; Chilean Order of 
Merit; Belgian Croix de Guerre with Palm; 
Luxembourg Couronne de Chene and Croix 
de Guerre with Palm. 

Robert, Brig. Gen. Frank N., Far East; Navy 
Cross; DSM, two Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Sams, Brig. Gen. Crawford F., Pacific, Mid- 
dle East; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Army Commendation Ribbon; United States 
Typhus Commission Medal; Order of the 
British Empire and British African Star. 

Smith, Brig. Gen. Wayne C., Pacific; Bronze 
Star; Legion of Merit; Soldiers Medal. 

Smythe, Brig. Gen. George W., ETO; Purple 
Heart; DSC; Bronze Star; Silver Star; French 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre; Rus- 
sian Medal of Bravery; Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire; Belgian Officer of 
Order of Leopold with Palm, Croix de Guerre 


une- 
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with Palm, and Fourragerr2: with two Cita- 
tions. 

Standlee, Brig. Gen. Earle, ETO; Legion of 
Merit, Oak Leaf Cluste . 


Stokes, Brig. Gen. John H., Jr., ETO; 
Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; Silver 
Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star; Army 


Comme dation Ribbon; Russian Order of the 
Wars of the Fatherland; French Legion of 
Honor and Croix de Guerre with Palm; the 
Czechoslovakian War Cross 


Thornton, Brig. Gen. Richard B., ETO; 
Legion of Merit; Army Commendation 
Ribbon. 

Tychsen, Brig. Gen. Andrew C., ETO, 
Korea; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; 


Bronze Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; French Four- 
ragerre with Star and Fourragerre with Palm; 
Chinese Special Order of Yun-Hui 

Uncles, Brig. Gen. John F., ETO; Bronze 
Star; Legion of Merit; DSM. 

Van Brunt, Brig. Gen. Rinaldo, ETO, 
Korea; DSM; Silver Star; Bronze Star; 
French Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre 
with Palms 

Waldron, Brig. Gen. Norman E., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star. 

Watson, Brig. Gen. Numa A., ETO, Korea; 
Silver Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Legion of Mer- 
it; Army Commendation Ribbon; Purple 
Heart; Bronze Star. 

Weckerling, Brig. Gen John, Pacific; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Army Commendation Rib- 
bon; Belgian Order of Leopold II 

Williams, Brig. Gen. Samuel T., ETO; Pur- 
ple Heart, Oak Leaf Cluster; Silver Star; 
Soldier’s Medal; Bronze Star; Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon; French Legion of Honor 
and Croix de Guerre with Palm; Czecho- 
slovakian Order of the White Lion and War 
Cross; Russian Order of the Red Banner 

Wright, Brig. Gen. Edwin K., ETO, Far 
East; Legion of Merit, Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Bronze Star; French Legion of Honor and 
Croix de Guerre with Palm; Order of the 
British Empire; Luxemburg Courrone de 
Cheve and Croix de Guerre; Belgian Order 
of Leopold and Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


— 


NATIONAL Guarp GENERAL OFFICERS WITH 
ENLISTED SERVICES 


Fleming, Raymond H., DSM; Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Hudelson, Daniel H., ETO; Silver Star; 
Bronze Star; French Croix de Guerre; Order 
of Goums, Morrocians. 

Strickler, Daniel B., ETO; Legion of Merit; 
Silver Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star, 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Purple Heart; French Croix 
de Guerre; Belgian Croix de Guerre; Belgian 
Order of Leopold; Verdun Medal. 

Abendroth, William H., Pacific; Legion of 
Merit. 

Bettenburg, Philip C., ETO 

Eaton, Hamer O., Jr., Pacific; Silver Star; 
Bronze Star. 

Naylor, William H., Pacific; Legion of Merit; 
Bronze Star; Oak Leaf Cluster. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE GENERAL 
OFFICERS WITH ENLISTED SERVICE 


Milton, Maj. Gen. Hugh M., II, Pacific: 
Legion of Merit; Silver Star; Bronze Star, Oak 
Leaf Cluster. 

White, Maj. Gen. Miller G., ETO; DSM, 
Oak Leaf Cluster. 

Vaughan, Maj. Gen. Harry H., Pacific; 
Silver Star, Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star. 

Biddle, Brig. Gen. Anthony J. D., ETO; 
Legion of Merit; Order of the British 
Empire; French Legion of Honor; French 
Croix de Guerre; Palmes d'Academies; 
French Fourragiere of the Legion of Honor; 
Cross of Valor, Poland; Polonia Restituta, 
Poland; Grand Cross of the Order of St. Olav, 
Norway; Grand Cross of Orange-Nassau, 
Order of Merit, First Class, 


Netherlands; 
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Yugoslavia; Order of the Crown of Yugo- 
slavia; Grand Cross of the Czechoslovakian 
Order of the White Lion; Czechoslovaki 
Medal of Merit; Order of Leopold, Belgium; 
Order de la couronne de la Chene, Luxem- 
bourg; Ordine della Corona d'Italia; Military 
Cross First Class, Belgium; Meritorious Medal 
of the State of Pennsylvania for cementing 
Polish-American Relations. 

Danford, Brig’ Gen. Edward C., Jr.; Silver 
Star, Oak Leaf Cluster. 


UNITED STATES Navy FLaG OFFICERS WITH 
ENLISTED SERVICE 


Foskett, Rear Adm. James H., Atlantic; 
Legion of Merit; Commendation Ribbon; 
Order of the British Empire, Commander. 

Goodwin, Rear Adm. Hugh H., Pacific; 
Bronze Star; Legion of Merit. 

Hague, Rear Adm. Wesley McL., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit, Gold Star. 

Henderson, Rear Adm. George R., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit, Four Gold Stars; Purple 
Heart; Ouissam Allaouite, French Moroc- 
can; and the Medal of Grand Commander 
in the Order of King George I of Greece. 

Miles, Rear Adm. Milton E., Pacific; DSM; 
Legion of Merit, one cluster; Purple Heart 
with Gold Star; three times received Order 
of Yun Hui from China. 

McConnell, Rear Adm. Robert P., Pacific, 
Asiatic; Silver Star; Navy Unit Citation. 

McMahon, Rear Adm. Frederick W., Pa- 
cific; Legion of Merit; Commendation Rib- 
bon; Presidential Unit Citation. 

McQuiston, Rear Adm. Irvin M., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit. 

Pride, Rear Adm. Alfred M., Pacific; Legion 
of Merit; Commendation Ribbon; Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation. 

Stokes, Rear Adm. Thomas M., Atlantic, 
Pacific; Navy Cross. 








UNITED STATES MARINE CorPs GENERAL 
OFFICERS WITH ENLISTED SERVICE 


Cooley, Brig. Gen. Albert D., Pacific; Navy 
Cross; Bronze Star; Air Medal; Presidential 
Unit Citation. 

Cushman, Maj. Gen. Thomas J., Pacific; 
Bronze Star; Legion of Merit. 

Fellers, Brig. Gen. William S., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit, one Gold Star; Presidential 
Unit Citation, one Star; Nicaraguan Medal 
of Distinction with Diploma. 

Halla, Brig. Gen. John, Hawaii; Secretary 
of Navy Commendation. 

Liversedge, Brig. Gen. Harry B., Pacific; 
Navy Cross with Gold Star; Letter of Com- 
mendation with Ribbon; Presidential Unit 
Citation. 

Megee, Maj. Gen. Vernon E., Pacific; Bronze 
Star; Legion of Merit; Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal; Peruvian Aviation Cross, First Class, 

McKittrick, Brig. Gen. William L., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit, one Gold Star; Nicaraguan 
Cross of Valor with Diploma. 

Pate, Brig. Gen. Randolph McCall, Pacific; 
Legion of Merit, Gold Star; Presidential Unit 
Citation with one Star. 

Puller, Brig. Gen. Lewis B., Pacific, Korea; 
Navy Cross with three Gold Stars; DSC; 
Silver Star; Bronze Star; Purple Heart; Pres- 
idential Unit Citation with two Bronze Stars; 
Legion of Merit; Haitian Military Medal; 
Nicaraguan Presidential Medal of Merit; 
Nicaraguan Cross of Valor; Korean Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation. 

Rea, Brig. Gen. Leonard E., France, Pacific; 
Navy Cross; DSC; Silver Star Medal with 
Oak Leaf Cluster; Purple Heart; Legion of 
Merit; Nicaraguan Medal of Merit with Di- 
ploma; and the Netherlands Order of Com- 
mander of the Orange Nassau with Swords. 

Robillard, Brig. Gen. Fred S., France, Pa- 
cific; Navy Cross; Legion of Merit; Haitian 
Distinguished Service Medal; and from the 
Netherlands the Order of Orange Nassau with 
Swords, Commander. 
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Robinson, Maj. Gen. Ray A., Pacific; Legion 
of Merit with Gold Star; Bronze Star; Presi- 
dential Unit Citation with two Stars; Navy 
Unit Commendation with Bronze Star. 

Sanderson, Brig. Gen. Lawson H. M., 
Pacific; DFC; Presidential Unit Citation; 
Legion of Merit; Nicaraguan Medal of Merit 
with Silver Star. 

Schilt, Maj. Gen. Christian F., Pacific; 
Congressional Medal of Honor; Bronze Star; 
Legion of Merit; Presidential Unit Citation; 
Nicaraguan Medal of Merit with Silver Star; 
Nicaraguan Cross of Valor with Diploma. 

Selden, Maj. Gen. John T., Pacific; Bronze 
Star; two Legions of Merit; Presidential Unit 
Citation with one Bronze Star; Navy Unit 
Citation with two Bronze Stars. 

Silverthorn, Lt. Gen. Merwin H., Pacific; 
Navy Cross; DSC; DSM; Silver Star with Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Legion of Merit; Letter of Com- 
mendation with Ribbon; Purple Heart; 
French Croix de Guerre; French Fourragére; 
Presidential Unit Citation with one Star. 

Thomas, Maj. Gen. Gerald C., Pacific; 
Korea; DSM; Silver Star; Purple Heart; 
Legion of Merit with Gold Star; Presidential 
Unit Citation with one Star; Commander in 
the Order of Orange Nassau with Crossed 
Swords; French Fourragére. 

Wensinger, Brig. Gen. Walter W., Pacific; 
Navy Cross; Legion of Merit; Roi-Namur with 
Gold Star; Presidential Unit Citation with 
two Stars; Nicaraguan Medal of Merit with 
Diploma; and a special letter of commenda- 
tion by the Secretary of Navy. 

Whaling, Brig. Gen. William J., Pacific; 
Navy Cross; Silver Star; Legion of Merit with 
Gold Star; Purple Heart; Haitian Order of 
Honor and Merit; Haitian Distinguished 
Service Medal; Bronze Star; Presidential Unit 
Citation with two Stars; Chinese Order of 
the Cloud and Banner. 

Williams, Brig. Gen. Gregon A., Pacific; 
Korea; Navy Cross; Bronze Star; Legion of 
Merit; special letter of commendation by the 
Secretary of the Navy; Presidential Unit 
Citation; Dominican Medal of Merit; Nica- 
raguan Cross of Valor and Diploma. 


Unttep States Atr Force GENERAL OFFICERS 
WITH ENLISTED SERVICE 


Armstrong, Maj. Gen. Harry G., Eighth Air 
Force, England; Legion of Mefit, one Oak 
Leaf Cluster; Order of the British Empire; 
French and Belgian Croix de Guerre and 
Palms. 

Banfill, Brig. Gen. Charles Y., ETO, Oki- 
nawa; Legion of Merit. 

Barker, Maj. Gen. John DeF., ETO; Legion 
of Merit; DSM. 

Beau, Maj. Gen. Lucas V., Pacific, ETO; 
Legion of Merit. 

Bevans, Maj. Gen. James M., ETO; DSM; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star. 

Bondley, Brig. Gen. Charles J., Jr., Africa, 
Italy, Far East; Legion of Merit, one Oak Leaf 
Cluster; DFC; Bronze Star. 

Borum, Maj. Gen. Fred 8., ETO; Legion of 
Merit; Commendation Ribbon; Grand Officer, 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 

Brandt, Maj. Gen. Carl A., ETO, Pacific; 
DSM; DFC; Air Medal, one Oak Leaf Clus- 
ter; Legion of Merit, one Oak Leaf Cluster; 
Army Commendation Ribbon. 

Carroll, Maj. Gen. Franklin O., Far East; 
DSM. 

Carter, Maj. Gen. Warren R., Southwest 
Pacific, Far East; Legion of Merit; DSM. 

Chapman, Maj. Gen. Thomas H., Far East; 
Legion of Merit. 

Chauncey, Maj. Gen. Charles C., Eighth 
Air Force, England; Legion of Merit; DSM, 
one Oak Leaf Cluster; Bronze Star. 

Cook, Lt. Gen. Orval R., Southwest Pacific; 
Legion of Merit; DSM. 

Craig, Lt. Gen. Howard A., ETO, North 
Africa; Legion of Merit; DSM; one Oak Leaf 
Cluster. 





Dillon, Maj. Gen. Joseph DeP., North Africa 
ETO; Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; French 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre with 
Palm; Commander of the Most Excellent Or- 
der of the British Empire, C. B. E.; Italian 
Grand Commander, Crown of Italy; Imperial 
Capitol Military Order of St. George of Cor- 
inthia; Cavalier of the Grand Cross of Merit; 
Moroccan Ouissam Alouite, Grand Officer. 

Douglass, Maj. Gen. Robert W.., Jr., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit; D. F. C.; Bronze Star; Air 
Medal. 

Eubank, Maj. Gen. Eugene L., ETO, Pacific; 
D. S. M.; Silver Star; D. F. C., one oak-leaf 
cluster. 

Furguson, Brig. Gen. James, ETO; Legion 
of Merit, one oak-leaf cluster; Bronze Star, 
one cluster; D. F. C.; and Air Medal, one 
cluster. 

Gates, Brig. Gen. Byron E., South Atlantic; 
Legion of Merit. 

Hayden, Brig. Gen. Gilbert, Pacific, Far 
East; Legion of Merit; Silver Star, Bronze 
Star. 

Haynes, Maj. Gen. Caleb V., Burma, China; 
D. S. M.; Silver Star, one cluster; D. F. C., 
two clusters; Air Medal, one cluster; Com- 
mendation Ribbon, one cluster. 

Hicks, Brig. Gen. Joseph H., Far East; 
Legion of Merit. 

Hoag, Maj. Gen. Earl S., Africa, China, 
ETO; Legion of Merit; DSM; Air Medal, 
Commendation Ribbon; British Honorary 
Companion, Most Excellent Order of the 
Bath; Norwegian Order of St. Olav, Com- 
mander with Star; Chinese Special Collar 
Order of Yun-Hui; French Legion of Honor, 
Chevalier, and Croix de Guerre with palm. 

Hodges, Major Gen. James P., Eight Air 
Force, England; D. S. M., one cluster; Silver 
Star; D. F. C.; Air Medal; Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire; French National Order of the 
Legion of Honor; Belgian Croix de Guerre 
with palm; Chinese Special Necklet Cloud 
Banner. 

Hovey, Brig. Gen. Burton M., ETO; Legion 
of Merit, one cluster; Bronze Star. 

Ignico, Brig. Gen. Robert V., Aleutians; 
Legion of Merit, one cluster; Air Medal; Army 
Commendation Ribbon. 

Irvine, Maj. Gen. Clarence S., Pacific; 
Legion of Merit; D. S. M.; Silver Star; D. F. C., 
one cluster; Bronze Star; and Air Medal, one 
cluster. 

Johnson, Brig. Gen. Bertrand E., China; 
Legion of Merit. 

Johnson, Maj. Gen. Harry A., England, Far 
East; Legion of Merit, one Cluster; DFC; Air 
Medal, one Cluster; Cruze de Boyaca from 
Republic of Colombia; and Commanders 
Cross of Orange Nassau with Swords from 
the Netherlands. “ 

Kane, Brig. Gen. Clarence P., ETO; Legion 
of Merit; DSM; Bronze Star. 

Kepner, Lt. Gen, William E., ETO, Pacific; 
DSC; Purple Heart; DFC; DSM; Bronze Star; 
Air Medal; Legion of Merit, two Clusters; 
Commander of French Legion of Honor; 
British Order of Commander of the Bath; 
Polish Restitute; Belgian Order of Crown; 
French Croix de Guerre with Palm; Chinese 
Special Necklace, Paoting; Belgian Croix de 
Guerre with Palm; Individual Freedom of the 
City of Norwich, England. 

Kiel, Brig. Gen. Emil C., ETO; DSM; Legion 
of Merit; Bronze Star; Air Medal; French 
Croix de Guerre; British Commander of the 
British Empire. 

Langmead, Brig. Gen. Edmund C., ETO; 
Legion of Merit; Bronze Star. 

Martenstein, Brig. Gen. Austin W., ETO; 
Far East; Legion of Merit; Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon. 

McDaniel, Brig. Gen. Carl B., Pacific. 

McMullen, Maj. Gen. Clements, Pacific; 
DSM; Air Medal. 

Partridge, Lt. Gen. Earle E., Pacific, Korea; 


DSC; Silver Star; DSM; DFC, two Clusters; 

















Air Medal, ten Clusters; Bronze Star; Legion 
of Merit; Polish Legion of Honor; French 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre with 
two Palms; British Companion of the Order 
of the Bath; Belgian Croix de Guerre with 
Palm. 

Phillips, Maj. Gen. James F., Japan; Legion 
of *£erit. 

Rawlings, Lt. Gen. Edwin W., Hawaii; DFS; 
DSM; Commendation Ribbon; Degree of Hon- 
orary Communder of the Most Excellent Or- 
der of the British Empire. 

Schneider, Brig. Gen. Max F., ETO; Legion 
of Merit. 

“chreuder, Brig. Gen. Otis B., ETO; Army 
Commendation Ribbon, one Cluster. 

Smith, Brig. Gen. Wallace G., Pacific; Le- 
gion of Merit; Army Commendation Ribbon; 
Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, 
Degree of Officer. 

Spry, Maj. Gen. James W., India; Legion of 
Merit; Air Medal. 

Streett, Maj. Gen. St. Clair, Pacific; DSM, 
two clusters; Legion of Merit; DFC of Italy, 
grade of officer. 

Thomas, Brig. Gen. Arthur, ETO, Italy, Pa- 
cific; Legion of Merit, one cluster; Bronze 

tar; Army commendation ribbon; com- 
mander Order of the British Empire; French 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre with 


Palm; Italian Order of Sts. Marius and Laza- 
rus. 
Thomas, Maj. Gen. Charles E., Jr., Pacific; 


Legion of Merit, one c'uster. 

Twining, Gen. Nathan F., ETO, Pacific; 
DFC; DSM; Bronze Star; Air Medal; French 
Legion of Honor; British KBE; Polish Gold 
Cross of Swords; Yugoslavian Order of Par- 
tisan Star, Ist class. 

Vanaman, Maj. Gen. Arthur W., ETO; Le- 
gion of Merit, two clusters; Bronze Star; 
Purple Heart; Belgian Croix de Guerre with 
palms. 

Wade, Brig. Gen. Leigh, Greece; DSM; Le- 
gion of Merit. 

Webster, Maj. Gen. Robert M., ETO, Italy, 
north Africa; DSM, one cluster; Legion of 
Merit; Silver Star; Air Medal, one cluster. 

Weikert, Maj. Gen. John M., Pacific; Legion 
of Merit; Bronze Star; Purple Heart. 

Whitten, Maj. Gen. Lyman P., ETO, Pacific, 
Burma; DSM; Bronze Star; Legion of Merit, 
one cluster; Italian Order of Saints Maurizio 
and Lazzaro; French Legion d’'Honneur and 
Croix de Guerre avec Palme; and Polish Order 
of Virtuti Militari, third class. 

Wolfinbarger, Maj. Gen. Willard R., Egypt, 
Pacific; Legion of Merit, one cluster; Air 
Medal; Army commendation ribbon; Purple 
Heart. 





The Four Pillars of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdey, October 17, 1951 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following speech by 
W. G. Vollmer, president, the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co.: 

THE Four PILLaRs OF FREEDOM 


Most of us today are knee deep in con- 
fusion and uncertainty. 

We are not quite sure which way to turn 
or what to do. 

Within the Nation, we see and feel the 
effects of inflation upon our income and our 
savings. 
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We see ccmmunistic termites trying to 
destroy the very foundation of our free Gov- 
ernment and our free economy. 

We see the Nation’s political leaders di- 
vided among themselves over what should 
be done to arrest inflation and to meet the 
challenge of communism. 

We see more and more of 
being consumed by taxes. 

We see all of these things, and more 
enough to arouse fear, to cause 
and to create uncertainty. 

In view of the turbulent present and the 
uncertain future which all of us face to- 
gether, we need to examine the cause of our 
trouble 

If we turn back a few pages of history, 
we find that the threat to our free way of 
lif> is the root of our trouble 

Twice in one generation we have 
two World Wars in defense of freedom 

Today we stand on the threshold of a third 
world war. And again it is in defense of 
our freedom. 

A considerable proportion of our public 
debt of approximately $256,000,000,000 was 
created by wars fought to preserve freedom. 

And a major portion of our 70-odd-billion- 
dollar national budget year goes for 
the cost of wars—past, present and 
pending—all in behalf of freedom 

Yet, over the years, many of us have taken 
freedom for granted 

By now we should be acutely conscious of 
the fact that freedom, like everything else 
in life comes at a price 

But no matter what that price may be, we 
must pay it, for nothing could be worse than 
to lose our God-given rights and our human 
dignity. 

The outlook is not bright. We'd be de- 
luding ourselves and betraying our children 
if we considered the present conflict a little 
international skirmish. It’s nothing of the 
sort 

We're at war, 
that or not 
in the first 
the fact. 

When he smoke of the conflict clears away, 
either the free people of the world or the 
Communist will emerge victorious 

It now is self-evident, if it has not always 
been, that democracy and communism can- 
not exist side by side. 

Democracy is founded upon faith in God, 
in the dignity of man and upon the concept 
that the government is the servant of the 
people, not their master. 

Communism is founded upon atheism, 
strife, fear, tyranny and the philosophy that 
the government is the supreme master of 
the people. 

Thus, the principles upon which democ- 
racy and communism are founded are as far 
apart as love and hate, or as good and evil. 

Since the cause of freedom is founded 
upon justice and righteousness, we and the 
other free peoples of the world are invinci- 
ble if we unite in purpose and in action. 

I say this because we have the know-how 
and the productive capacity to turn out the 
goods and services essential to the preserva- 
tion of freedom. 

But it’s going to take more than money 
and machines and know-how to win. It’s 
going to take the will and the courage to 
work, to save, to vote, and to pray, 

In the midst of our dilemma, here are 
four basic points upon which I feel all of 
us can unite. ; 

I call these four points the four pillars 
of freedom because no matter how great 
our trials and tribulations may become, we 
can preserve our freedom if we have the 
will and courage to work, save, vote, and 
pray. 

I realize there are other important pillars 
of freedom, but I have suggested these four 
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because they are basic, and because each 
of us can have a part in giving them life 
and meaning 

First, there |s work. 

There is no substitute for work Ever 
since the dawn of history man has ha 
work in order to survive. 





There is no way to su ur needs and 
protect our freedom except work 

Nature has a way of balancing the bocks 
of life 

If we work wisely and efficien 








duce abundantly the goods and vices es- 
sential to better living 
If we work poorly, or not at all, we live 


poorly or not at all. 

The reason we in America live better than 
any other people of the world is use we 
have develo; to a high the to 
of production and the technique of using 
them 
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tool er live iOWE 
the pe 16% é 

In € nly 

und way to overcome it is to i wr 
production. The tf lamental supply 
and demand cannot be changed by govern- 
mental decrees. Increased production is the 
real dote to iz tion 

This brings me to the next point of “The 
Four Pillars of Freedom 

Save: How did we come to have the great 
mass of energy-producing tools? By saving 
Past thrift is one of the principal reasons 
why America is stror today. Millions of 
people, young and old, rich and poor, saved 
part of their income instead of spending it 


as they earned it. Then they invested their 
Savings in factories, machines, mine oil 
fields and, yes, in railroads 





These savings made possible our gre 
productive capacity and thus the great out- 
pouring of goods and services which we, in 
America, enjoy today 

These savings made p 
of our defense ymmutr 

Each American worker is now supported by 
machinery—that is, the tools of production— 
which cost an average of more than $10,000 
per worker 

In the railroad industry, 
averages $21,000 per worker. 

What was it that encouraged the American 
people to save a portion of their earnings 
instead of spending all of it? 

It was the freedom to enjoy the fruits of 
their labors. The right to have and to hold 
what they earned and saved 





ssible 






against ¢ 


the investment 


If we should ever lose that right, then 
savings will dry up and there will be no 
private money to provide the tools of pro- 


duction. 

Of course, our Government could provide 
the tools, as is done in communistic coun- 
tries. But then the people would be or- 
dered to “invest” a portion of their earnings 
in Government bonds. And that is one of 


the things we are fighting to prevent. 

The need to save does not rest alone with 
with the individual. 

The Government should set an example of 
thrift by abandoning nonessential expendi- 
tures. 


The various so-called social programs, 
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benefits, bounties, and aids should be dis- 
continued. 

The Government does not owe anyone & 
living, unless it be a person injured in the 
service of the country. 

When the Government undertakes to pro- 
vide a living for any person or group of peo- 
ple, the cost of that living must come out 
of the work and the earnings of other peo- 
ple. And that sort of living cost comes 
high for the people who foot the bill through 
taxation. 

The people of the cities and communities 
of the Nation should join in saving public 
funds. They can do this by ceasing to de- 
mand Federal funds for local pet projects— 
many of which are neither militarily essen- 
tial nor economically sound. 

To make America strong, the Federal, 
State and local governments should join 
with the individual in saving. Unless gov- 
ernments are thrifty, individuals have little 
opportunity to save. 

Heavy taxation takes care of that. 

The third point of our program is vote. 

In recent years, there's been a good deal 
of conversation about getting out the vote. 
But like the weather, which provokes a 
great deal of talk, many of us merely talk 
instead of acting. 

As evidence of this, only 26.7 percent of 
those eligible to vote in Texas cast their 
ballots in the 1948 national election. 

Forty percent of the registered voters did 
not vote. And what happened here in Texas 
prevailed generally throughout the Nation. 

It has been estimated that approximately 
40,000,000 people in the United States failed 
to vote in the 1948 Presidential election. 

Why? Different reasons—or rather, dif- 
ferent excuses. Seldom is there a good rea- 
son why we should not register and vote. 
Most of the time, it’s just too much trouble 
to register and then go to the polls on elec- 
tion day. 

Some of us brush it off by saying that “our 
vote doesn’t count, anyway.” If every per- 
son did that, our Republic would collapse. 
And our freedom would be lost. 

Every vote does count, no matter what the 
election. 

Voting is one thing we must do for our- 
selves. We can't delegate it to someone else, 
That responsibility is ours, not the other fel- 
low’s. 

It's our sacred obligation to protect our 
right to vote. And the only way we can do 
that is by voting. 

Failure to vote at any time is dangerous, 
but with freedom at stake as it is today, 
failure to vote now can prove disastrous. 

It could be that our failure in years gone 
by to do our full duty in this area of citi- 
zenship is responsible, in part at least, for 
our present predicament. 

Perhaps unmindfully we have shown too 
little pride in the priceless gift of personal 
liberty, thereby permitting others to trade 
off our personal opportunity and part of 
our freedom. If we have been negligent in 
this respect, we have been disloyal to our 
country and unfaithful to our children. 

So next election, no matter what kind, nor 
how much it may inconvenience us, let's go 
to the polling place and cast our vote. And 
let's urge our friends and neighbors to do 
likewise. 

If we do that as wisely and as well as we 
know how, then we have fulfilled that im- 
portant part of our citizenship responsibili- 
ties. 

In discussing the four-point program to 
help make our country strong, I have placed 
prayer fourth in an effort to give it addi- 
tional emphasis. 

It is, of course, the most important single 
thing we can do today. 

We need to pray for an abiding faith in 
God and faith in ourselves. 

We need to pray for faith in our fellow 
man. 
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We need to pray for guidance and wisdom. 
We need to pray for the Americans who 
are suffering and dying on the battlefields 
of Korea that freedom—your freedom and 
mine—will be preserved. 

We need to pray earnestly for the return 
of peace. 

We need to pray for the courage to do 
those things which, in our heart, we con- 
ceive to be right and honorable. 

We need to pray for the strength to bear 
whatever burden we may be called upon 
to carry. 

We should ask God to make us good sol- 
diers, whether it be on the battlefield or the 
home front. 

The responsibility for freedom and for 
peace does not rest in Washington, London, 
Moscow, or Paris—or the other capitals of 
the world—but in the hearts of the people 
of the world. 

We have at our command the tools to pre- 
serve freedom, and to aid in restoring peace 
to a tired and unhappy world. 

Let’s use these tools—work, save, and 
pray—patriotically and unselfishly. 

Let’s work hard and earnestly at the task 
of strengtheing ourselves spiritually, mor- 
ally, and economically. 

Let's save our free American way of life, 
no matter what the sacrifices may be. 

Let’s vote at every election for people who 
place the welfare of their country above 
their personal political welfare. 

Let’s pray for the wisdom and the courage 
to do our duty as good Americans, faithful 
to God and to our country. 





English Expert Points Out United States 
Lending Abroad Promotes Anti-Ameri- 


canism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the House passed a bill to in- 
crease the lending power of the Export- 
Import Bank. I opposed that increase 
because I am convinced that this lending 
is an evil policy. 

Not only is this lending socialistic and 
inflationary at home; but also, in the 
long run, it will make enemies, not 
friends, abroad. 

Mr. Paul Einzig has outlined the so- 
bering logic of this situation in the fol- 
lowing article: 

INVESTMENT IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS No 
Curs To COMMUNISM 
(By Paul Einzig) 

LoNDoN, England.—In a recent article I 
pointed out the broader implications of the 
repudiation of the Anglo-Persian oil con- 
tract. The principle involved is of consider- 
able interest to the American investor and 
the American taxpayer, and deserves conse- 
quently close attention. Nor are its implica- 
tions confined to the purely financial sphere. 
A mistaken policy of lending to under-de- 
veloped states is licble to entail grave po- 
litical consequences. So far from strehgth- 
ening resistance to Russian or Chinese Com- 
munist imperialism, such a policy may in 
given circumstances pave the way to a left- 
ward orientation of the countries concerned, 

Substantial investment of American, Brit- 
ish or other western capital in under-de- 





veloped countries tends to encourage anti- 
Western agitation, not only by Communists 
but, as the example of Persia clearly shows, 
also other unscrulpuous and ambitious ele- 
ments who seek to gain cheap popularity by 
advocating the confiscation of foreign enter- 
prise and the repudiation of foreign debts. 
This assertion is not based on mere theory. 
We had ample practical experience in sup- 
port of it. For example in Burma the fact 
that British investments run into many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars has strengthened 
considerably the hands of left-wing politi- 
cians. The nationalization of British enter- 
prise amounted to virtual confiscation, be- 
cause no Burmese Government would have 
dared to pay anything like adequate com- 
pensation. In any case the amounts payable 
have been borrowed from the British Gov- 
ernment, and, having pocketed the British 
loans and subsidies, the Burmese Govern- 
ment repeatedly defaulted on the agreements 
concerning the payment of the inadequate 
compensation agreed upon. No Burmese 
Government could have acted otherwise 
without risking to be overthrown and re- 
placed by an even more left-wing government 
with a program of full repudiation. 

The reason why in Burma and in Indonesia 
the existing near-Communist regimes are the 
only practicable alternatives to 100 percent 
communism is the large size of foreign capi- 
tal invested in these countries. There is 
ample opportunity for unscrupulous poli- 
ticlans to gain popularity by agitating for 
repudiation and nationalization without 
compensation. Nationalists flirt with com- 
munism in pursuance of this game, or at any 
rate they play up communism against the 
sympathizers of the western investor and 
creditor nations. Nationalization has be- 
come a nationalist as well as Socialist device. 
The majority of the public opinion in such 
countries has completely lost its moral sense. 
While during the interwar period default on 
foreign obligation was generally considered 
something for which the defaulting nation 
had every reason to be ashamed of itself, the 
postwar generation glorifies in repudiation. 

Unfortunately there seems to be very little 
to be done to save the capital already in- 
vested. A large number of British owners of 
enterprise in India sold out their invest- 
ments to Indian interests at bargain prices 
while the going was good. Everybody is not 
in a fortunate position, however, to be able 
to save a relatively substantial portion of 
their capital invested abroad. Much of it 
may now be considered as a virtually total 
loss, or it will have to be so considered before 
very long. There is no reason, however, for 
throwing good money after bad by adding to 
the amount that is doomed to be written off 
eventually. Private investors are naturally 
reluctant to do so. But their place seems to 
have been taken by the governments, in par- 
ticular as far as the United States and, to a 
much less extent, Britain, are concerned. 
This means that the loss will be borne by 
the taxpayer instead of the investor. 

If this sacrifice of the taxpayers’ billions 
resulted in at least the safeguarding of the 
countries concerned against Communist in- 
filtration, the money would be considered to 
have been well spent. In reality the increase 
of the foreign indebtedness of the countries 
concerned tends to increase the temptation 
and opportunity for dishonest politicians to 
gain popularity by agitating in favor of re- 
pudiation. The larger the amount involved 
the more popular the idea of repudiation is 
likely to be. So far from achieving popu- 
larity in these countries by granting them 
loans, the United States tends to encourage 
anti-American agitation by increasing the 
financial and political advantages of an anti- 
American policy. The only way in which this 
could be avoided would be by continuing to 
lend more and more, in which case the ad- 
vantages of obtaining fresh money would 
outweigh the advantages of repudiating the 
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existing loans. But even the United States 
could hardly afford to pour her billions into 
a bottomless sink in such manner. 

It is high time for enthusiastic supporters 
of point 4 and other methods of financial 
assistance reconsidered their attitude in the 
light of the British experience in Persia 
and elsewhere. Admittedly in many in- 
stances it may appear to be a matter of 
political expediency to support certain coun- 
tries financially. If and to the extent to 
which this is the case, it is much wiser to 
decide that the support should assume the 
form of outright grants or subsidies instead 
of loans or investments. Even if the sup- 
port assumes the form of loans or invest- 
ments the lender or investor will never see 
his money again. It is sheer self-deception 
to pretend in most instances that there is 
a chance of obtaining interest or dividends 
for any length of time, and of recovering 
the amounts lent or invested. Why not be 
realistic and write off the amounts granted? 

In special circumstances this may be wise. 
In all circumstances it is wiser than in- 
dulging in self-deception that the amounts 
granted are investments. The United States, 
after the experience of the inter-Allied debts 
of 1914-18 and of lend-lease in 1941-45, 
should be well aware of this. And yet there 
seems to be a tendency toward self-decep- 
tion. 

The advantage of subsidies compared with 
loans and investments in the countries con- 
cerned is that the former would not tend 
to generate anti-American feelings. If the 
dollars received by these countries constitute 
outright grants the transactions would not 
provide Communists and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians with opportunities for gaining popu- 
larity by advocating repudiation. From an 
American point of view the money will be 
a dead loss in any case. But if the form 
of subsidies is chosen the loss will be merely 
financial, while if the form of loans and in- 
vestments is chosen then the loss will be 
political as well as financial. 

Needless to say, in special circumstances 
it may be necessary and advantageous to 
assist underdeveloped countries in the de- 
velopment of their resources, in order to re- 
lieve world-wide scarcity in essential raw 
materials. Owing to the lack in native ex- 
perts or to the corruption and inefficiency 
of the native governments, subsidies would 
not solve the problem. American capital and 
enterprise would have to take an active hand 
even at the risk of the ultimate loss of the 
capital invested. What matters is that those 
concerned should assume their commitments 
with open eyes. They must be fully aware 
of the risks arising from the present atti- 
tude of underdeveloped countries toward 
foreign capital and enterprise, and must 
make their calculations accordingly. 


Pau. EINZIG 


Einzig, Paul, D. SC.; British financial ex- 
pert; b. in Hungary 1897; educated Oriental 
Academy Budrvest and University of Paris. 
Paris corresporrden* ‘Financial News” 1921, 
foreign editor 1923-, political correspondent 
1939-; also foreign editor “The Banker”; po- 
litical correspondent “Financial Times”, 
Publications: “International Gold Move- 
ments” 1929, “Exchange Control” 1934, “The 
Exchange Clearing System” 1935, “The Theory 
of Forward Exchange” 1937, “Bloodless Inva- 
sion” 1938, “World Finance” 1939-1940-41, 
“Hitler’s ‘New Order’ in Europe” 1941, 
“Appeasement Before, During and After the 
War” 1941, “Can We Win the Peace?” 1942, 
“The Japanese ‘New Order’ in Asia” 1943, 
“Currency After the War” 1944, “Freedom 
from Want” 1944. 120 Clifford’s Inn, Lon- 
don, E. ©. 4; and Suffolks, Ashurst Wood, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Source: “The International Who’s Who,” 
1948, p. 252. 
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Why the Communists Approved the 
Wallace Report on China in 1944 Al- 


though He Says He Thought It Was 
Anti-Communist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from 
Human Events of October 17, 1951: 


AND NOW THE SMEAR OF THE MCCARRAN 
CoMMITTEE 
(By Freda Utley) 

The “revisionist” school, and others who 
have tried to lift the historical blackout, 
have reason to be grateful to the Eighty- 
second Congress. Both the hearings of the 
Senate joint committee which investigated 
General MacArthur's recall, and the present 
investigations of the McCarran Internal Se- 
curity Committee, have revealed vital facts 
hitherto successfully hidden, or obscured by 
the professors, journalists, and politicians, 
who strive to justify the ways of Roosevelt 
and Truman to the world. 

Bit by bit the missing pieces of the jigsaw 
puzzle which, when completed, will present 
the whole tragic story of United States policy 
during and after the war, are being found 
and fitted into place. Evidence is also piling 
up concerning the individuals mainly re- 
sponsible for our having “snatched defeat 
out of the very jaws of victory.” It is as yet 
impossible to distinguish the goats from the 
asses. We do not know, and may never 
know, who among our policy makers were 
Communist sympathizers, and who were just 
plain dumb and incompetent, or actuated 
by the ambition to make good in the era 
which it was profitable to be pink, and safe 
to be red. But there is no longer any doubt 
that the influence of the Chinese Com- 
munist cabal in Washington accounts for 
the policy which turned China into our 
enemy, and led to the Korean war. 

The revelations made by Eugene Dooman, 
Harold Stassen, Louis Budenz, and Professors 
Colegrove and McGovern, of Northwestern 
University, to mention only a few of the 
witnesses who have appeared before the 
McCarran committee, are so damaging to 
the “men of Yalta,” including General 
Marshall, that it was to be expected that an 
effort would be made to discredit them and 
the McCarran committee. Mr. Joseph Alsop, 
long an apologist for the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man foreign policy, led the attack. 

Specifically, Alsop charged that the Mc- 
Carran committee was taking false testi- 
mony, to wit: Budenz’ statement that John 


Carter Vincent was a Communist is dis-- 


proved, according to Alsop, by the anti-Com- 
munist recommendations made by Wallace 
in his cable to the President from New Delhi 
on June 28, 1944. Vincent accompanied and 
advised Mr. Wallace during his mission to 
China and Siberia in that year. As evidence 
of the anti-Communist advice given by 
Wallace after consultation with Vincent, 
Alsop cited the fact that he recommended 
the replacement of Stilwell by the anti- 
Communist General Wedemeyer. 
mn 

For a few days it seemed that this thesis 
served to discredit the testimony of Budenz, 
and also the credibility of the case being 
built against the Far Eastern Division of the 
State Department and the Institute of Pacific 
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Relations. But on September 28, Prof. 
William M. McGovern who, during the war, 
served with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
really knows the score, turned the tables. 
McGovern testified that in 1944 General 
Wedemeyer, far from having been known 
as an anti-Communist, “had never expressed 
his views on communism” and was regarded 
as a “Marshall man” who could be relied 
upon to “go along with the Communists.” 
According to McGovern, Wedemeyer had 
served as spokesman for Marshall on several 
occasions in discussion with the British 
planners; so that some people wrongly 
thought that Wedemeyer would go along 
with the Communists because, with the Joint 
Chiefs, he thought we should not invade the 
Balkans or interfere with the Russian came- 
paign in Eastern Europe 

Other well-informed persons, who cannot 
be quoted because they still work for the 
Government, have informed me _ that 
Wedemeyer'’s first appointment to the East 
was due to Winston Churchill's desire to 
remove from Washington the man whom 
Marshall relied upon to squash British plans 
for a strategy designed to delay invasion of 
Western Europe and to Keep the Russians out 
of Eastern Europe 

From all the evidence available, it would 
seem that until he went to China, and had 
his eyes opened to the Communist menace, 
Wedemeyer had been a military planner 
whose sole aim was to win the war as quickly 
as possible with the least loss of American 
lives. Initially he rose from the rank of 
major at the beginning of the war to that 
of a three-star general, thanks to General 
Marshall. The latter, recognizing his bril- 
liant talents, had selected him to draw up 
the plans for the cross-channel invasion of 
Europe. In short, Wedemeyer was every- 
where regarded as a loyal adherent of 
Marshall's policies. 

According to Budenz, who supported his 
assertions with copies of articles in the Daily 
Worker in 1944, Stilwell’s recall and 
Wedemeyer's appointment to China were re- 
garded by the Communists not merely as a 
useful compromise, but as potentially ad- 
vantageous to their cause. In the first place, 
it eliminated any possibility that General 
Chennault might get the appointment—a 
contingency which the Reds had greatly 
feared because he was known to be strongly 
anti-Communist. 

In the second place they hoped that Wede- 
meyer would succeed (where Stilwell with 
his rough approach had failed) in persuad- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek to give way to Commu- 
nist demands, and remove the blockade which 
had hitherto to some extent kept them in 
check while the Nationalists fought Japan. 
Wallace, in recommending Wedemeyer, 
cabled Roosevelt that he was persona grata 
to Chiang and suitable for the post because 
“it should go to a man who can establish 
himself in Chiang’s confidence to a degree 
that the latter will accept his advice in re- 
gard to political as well as military actions.” 
Specifically, Wallace hoped that Wedemeyer 
would persuade Chiang to establish at least 
a@ semblance of the united front and sub- 
ordinate all other considerations to the neces- 
sity of reaching an understanding with 
Russia. 

On October 5, 1951, in his second appear- 
ance as a witness before the McCarran com- 
mittee, Budenz explained in detail what 
the Communist Party line had been in 1944 
and how closely it resembled that of Wal- 
lace in the latter’s recommendations to the 
President, while being guided into the right 
channels by Vincent and Lattimore. The 
Communists realized at this time that it was 
premature to try to sell the idea of a cr 
tion government in America. It was first 
necessary completely to discredit Chiang Kai- 
shek by representing him as inefficient, in- 
competent, and reactionary. In Professor 
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McGovern’s words, the Wallace recommenda- 
tions “gave aid and comfort to the Commu- 
nists, trying to disparage the National Gov- 
ernment entirely, and trying to throw his 
weight behind support of a pro-Russian 
policy.” 

rr 

Since the attackers of the McCarran com- 
mittee have shown acquaintance with the 
political and historical material on this phase 
of China's story, it is difficult to understand 
how they overlooked the above points. 
Surely, they could not have been ignorant 
that previously Wedemeyer had been regarded 
as one of the Marshall “Trust Stalin” school 
and one of the strategists who had placed 
winning the war above political conse- 
quences. It should have been easy to find 
out what the Communist line was on the 
matter; to note that the Daily Worker in 
1944 pronounced itself as eminently satis- 
fied with the result of Henry Wallace’s mis- 
sion. Indeed, that paper went so far as to 
compare the Vice President favorably with 
Browder—in a review of Wallace’s pamphlet 
on the Pacific, published by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, written for Wallace by Mrs. 
Lattimore. 

We can expect more assaults by pro- 
administration columnists. The guns are 
being trained on Stassen, once deemed a 
liberal Republican, but already the subject 
of an abusive column by Lowell Mellett 
(Washington Star, October 6) for revealing 
the influence enjoyed in the State Depart- 
ment by Owen Lattimore and other admirers 
of the Chinese Communists. 

Were it not for the fact that the reporting 
of the proceedings of the McCarran com- 
mittee has for the most part been, to say 
the least, inadequate, the critics of the com- 
mittee would have no chance of success in 
their efforts. Unfortunately, there has been 
what amounts to a conspiracy of silence con- 
cerning the most important facts revealed by 
the key witnesses before the McCarran com- 
mittee. McGovern’s important testimony 
about Wedemeyer has been practically ig- 
nored. Budenz's testimony has been only 
partially reported. Moreover, when Mr. Lat- 
timore chooses to make a statement it is 
usually reproduced in extenso by the New 
York Times and by most other newspapers; 
whereas the Times failed to report Mc- 
Govern’s testimony that Lattimore wanted 
the Japanese Emperor and his family treated 
as war criminals. 

The New York Times, which once did pub- 
lish All the News That’s Fit to Print, now 
ignores important testimony from Eugene 
Dooman, assistant to Secretary Grew. Doo- 
man testified that General Marshal! (in the 
spring of 1945) held up as premature a 
statement which Grew and the Secretaries 
of State and War had approved, assuring 
the Japanese that their Emperor would not 
be deposed if they surrendered. The effect 
of withholding this announcement was to 
help prolong the Pacific war until the Soviet 
Union was ready to come in to harvest the 
fruits of Yalta. 

Most newspapers rely on the news agencies 
whose Washington correspondents tend to 
concentrate on a highly competitive battle 
to obtain spot news. Therefore, the public 
is being kept in ignorance concerning the 
highly important information which the Mc- 
Carran committee is painstakingly accumu- 
lating, while refraining from pronouncing 
any judgments, or seeking publicity, until 
all available evidence is obtained. 


Iv 


The present campaign to discredit the 
valuable congressional group, combined with 
unsatisfactory reporting by most of the press, 
give grounds for real apprehension. Have 
we entered the era which may end in the 
grim world depicted in George Orwell's Nine- 
teen Eighty-four, when knowledge of all facts 
which do not serve the interests of the ruling 
party are consigned to limbo? 





Getting Politics Out of the Office of 
Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me during the 
course of the debate today, I submit for 
printing in the Appendix the newspaper 
editorial and release to which reference 
Was made by me. 

The editorial and release are as fol- 
lows: 

Crviz Service For Tax COLLECTORS 

In the last few months major scandals 
have developed in four of the Nation’s largest 
Internal Revenue offices. Lesser scandals 
have come to light in some others. 

The.basic reason for the scandals is the 
fact that the top jobs in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau are politically filled. The Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Senate, ap- 
points the collectors. The collectors appoint 
their deputies. 

In most cases these jobs are handed out 
as political rewards to persons who have no 
expert knowledge of taxation. Frequently 
the collector has a business of his own, 
which he continues to operate. Usually he 
views his Federal job as the political thing 
it actually is. He knows his office would 
operate as well without him as with him. 

Senator WILEy, concerned about the recent 
scandals, is now suggesting that collectors 
and their deputies be brought under civil 
service, as the actual workers in the Bureau 
long have been. 

It is not a new idea but it is nonetheless 
worth while because it has not hitherto been 
acted upon. The whole Bureau should be 
in the hands of career men—of persons who 
have made tax work their specialty. 

At present, no revenue worker, however 
qualified, can hope to rise to the top. Under 
the present system, the career man must al- 
ways work under a politician boss, who knows 
little of the details of tax collection and who 
may take a soft attitude toward some tax 
debtors, as well as money contributions for 
the party in power. 

It is a bad situation at best and has often 
proved to be an intolerable one. 

The thing to do is to reorganize the Bureau 
so that the collectors will in fact be the 
heads of the offices, instead of useless ad- 
juncts. The way to do that is to fill these 
top posts with men from the ranks who can 
qualify by examination for jobs that should 
be the most, rather than the least, important 
in the service. 


WILEY JRGES Ways AND MEANS SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO REVIEW POLITICAL NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
INFLUENCE IN INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
Wisconsin, former member of the Special 
Crime Investigating Committee has urged the 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee In- 
vestigating Internal Revenue Affairs, to make 
a complete investigation of any influence by 
the Democratic and “for that matter, though 
far less likely, the Republican National Com- 
mittee in the affairs of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.” 

Senator WILEy stated that the stakes of 
exerting influence in Internal Revenue affairs 
“make the RFC stakes look almost like 
chicken feed. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
is a $60,000,000,000 affair. The 64 collectors 
of internal revenue are politically chosen 
and they represent a happy hunting ground 
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for political influence. Such influence can 
be exerted by the breaking of the spirit if 
not the letter of the tax law.” 

WiLey recommended that the whole sys- 
tem of appointment of collectors of internal 
revenue be changed, “be removed completely 
from political patronage, and be set up in- 
stead on a 100-percent merit, competition 
basis.” 

In a supplementary statement, WiLEy in- 
dicated that if the House subcommittee did 
not look into this problem, he would suggest 
that the Senate Executive Expenditures Per- 
manent Subcommittee explore it fully. 


NUMEROUS REPORTS OF FIXING TAX CASES 


Wiey pointed out that the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau is “the pipeline for sustaining 
the very fiscal life of the Nation. If that 
pipeline becomes muddied or blocked, it can 
result in terrific damage to the entire na- 
tional solvency.” He stated that he, like 
other Senators, has received word that “there 
is a considerable amount of political ‘fixing’ 
inside the Bureau, that is, fixing of tax assess- 
ments, fixing of recommendations to the 
Department of Justice for criminal prosecu- 
tion, and so forth,” but that he will state no 
more at the present time other than to urge 
the committee to investigate such charges. 

The Senator pointed out that he believes, 
as most observers, that the number of em- 
ployees in the Internal Revenue Bureau who 
are actually guilty of malpractice is com- 
paratively small, but that “this minority can 
do and is doing considerable damage to the 
integrity of operations of the entire bureau.” 


TEXT OF THREE LETTERS 


There follows excerpts from three letters: 

1. WiLey’s original letter to Commissioner 
John Dunlap of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
dated October 3. 

2. Dunlap’s reply, dated October 9. 

3. WILEY’s letter to Congressman KING, 
dated October 10. 


WILEY’S LETTER TO COMMISSIONER JOHN DUNLAP 


“In November, 1950, it was my privilege to 
serve as a member of the Special Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee which visited 
the west coast for the purpose of analyzing 
problems of interstate crime and related ac- 
tivities. At that time, there was brought 
before us certain evidence with regard to ir- 
regularities and corruption in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau in that region. 

“Unfortunately, it has taken all this while, 
from November 1950 to September 1951, for 
a major start to be made by the bureau to- 
ward cleansing of that situation. 

“I do not state this by way of adverse com- 
ment insofar as you yourself are concerned, 
Mr. Commissioner, because I know that you 
have only just recently taken over the re- 
sponsibility as Commissioner. I mention 
this, however, by way of background to the 
following question which I should like to 
submit: 

“Have there been any contacts by an offi- 
cial or employee of the national commit- 
tees of any party organization with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on behalf of 
any particular attorney and/or any client 
or clients or any other individual who had 
a tax case pending before the Bureau? 

“By political national committee, I refer 
to either the Democratic or Republican Na- 
tional Committees. By contact, I refer to 
any phone call, visit, telegram, letter, directly 
or indirectly. 

“According to information which I have 
received, there have indeed been such con- 
tacts and I feel that they should be brought 
out in the open, just as there should be 
fully presented to public view the nature 
and extent of all contacts between national 
committees and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

“I draw no implication at the present time 
from the report of such contacts, but I 














merely feel that the public has a right to 
be informed of them. 

“I would like to obtain from your office, 
therefore, a statement within the next week 
or 10 days describing all such contacts, the 
names and nature of the cases involved, and 
any other information which you might feel 
it possible to present in writing. 

“I realize that the actions of Internal 
Revenue Bureau officials and employees, in- 
cluding your own, are bound by the statu- 
tory prohibition against revealing incoming 
tax data. However, I do feel that the mini- 
mum information which I am requesting 
in this letter would in no way be subject 
to that statutory prohibition and that it 
could and should be made available to me, 
or for that matter, to any other requesting 
legislator.” 


DUNLAP’S REPLY TO WILEY 


“It is believed you will appreciate, for ob- 
vious reasons, that the pursuit of an inquiry 
into this matter would necessarily entail a 
Nation-wide survey which would require a 
considerable expenditure of time and effort. 
Accordingly, it is suggested alternatively that 
any specific cases concerning which you have 
information be referred to me for investi- 
gation. If this is done, you may rest as- 
sured that the facts will be ascertained and 
made available to you. 

“In the event any duly constituted investi- 
gative committee of the Congress should de- 
sire to explore this matter, my office will co- 
operate fully in making available for inspec- 
tion such files and records as may be re- 
quired, both in Washington and in the field.” 


WILEY’'S LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN KING 


“I am writing to you respectfully to sug- 
gest that your subcommittee look into the 
matter of any contacts made by officials or 
employees of the Democratic and/or Repub- 
lican National Committee with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on behalf of any particu- 
lar attorney and/or client or clients or other 
individuals involved in tax cases considered 
by the Bureau. 

“IT am enclosing, herewith, correspondence 
which I have had with Commissioner Dun- 
lap in which I have urged the review of such 
contacts and of the effects of such contacts. 

“As you will note from the Commissioner’s 
reply of October 9, he indicates that he would 
be happy to ‘cooperate fully in making avail- 
able for inspection such files and records as 
may be required, both in Washington and in 
the field.’ 

“He points out that in order to make a 
Nation-wide survey of any such contacts 
which have occurred, ‘a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and effort’ would be re- 
quired. To my way of thinking, such an ex- 
penditure would well be justified because: 

“1. I have received definite word to the 
effect that there have been substantial con- 
tacts made by an individual or individuals 
within the Democratic National Committee 
with the Internal Revenue Fureau. (I can- 
not offer any information beyond that basic 
fact.) 

“2. The ultimate stakes of such political 
contacts in Bureau matters are infinitely 
larger than the stakes in, let us say, the 
RFC investigation. As you so well know, 
on the basis of your excellent investigation 
thus far, when a Bureau is looking through 
some #60,000,000,000 of tax returns, it has an 
infinitely greater amount of discretion then 
does the RFC whose loans do not aggregate 
a fraction of that revenue total. 

“We both know that wherever there ts 
such an immense amount of discretion there 
is possibility of official favoritism and con- 
nivance. 

“3. A third reason for such exploration is 
that the collector of internal revenue, 
being politically-appointed, have long been 
a ‘happy hunting ground’ for influence by 
party organizations. It is only reasonable 
to expect that so long as an official of, let 
us say, the Democratic Party organization, 
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is responsible for helping to put a collector 
of internal revenue in that particular post 
in the first place, thus making that collector 
politically indebted to him, there will be op- 
portunity for the collector to ‘repay’ that 
debt in a great many tax cases which may 
later come up. 

“To my way of thinking, therefore, the 
appointment of the 64 collectors of internal 
revenue should be completely removed from 
political influence and should become 100 
percent a matter of merit competition. 

“I submit these views to you hoping that 
they may be of some use and hoping that 
your efficient subcommittee will be able 
to start the wheels rolling on this phase of 
investigation which I am recommending. 

“My purpose in raising this question, I 
assure you, is not a partisan one, because I 
would equally deplore any contacts made by 
the Republican National Committee or its 
members or its officials, as I would deplore 
any contacts made by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that the latter has been in power for 
some 18 years, it is undoubtedly true that 
most such contacts which have been made 
have been made by the Democratic National 
Committee. What is really at stake here, 
however, is a principle and not a partisan 
question, as I know you agree 

“I do want to say that I think that when 
Commissioner Dunlap asked me to name spe- 
cific cases on which I had information, he 
was not quite justified, but was playing 
rather ‘hard to get.’ It is obvious that: 

“1. Staff assistants of the Commissioner 
could no doubt name a great number of 
cases right off hand without consulting any 
file cases in which they know quite well that 
such contacts have indeed been made 

“2. No matter how much information I 
personally or any other Senator-Congressman 
had, I could not possibly name all of the cases 
of which such contacts may have occurred. 

“3. The Commissioner would have been on 
infinitely stronger ground if he had volun- 
teered the information on major cases in- 
stead of asking me or anybody else to dig 
for it. 

“The information is there, I feel sure. It 
is available to the Commissioner. It should 
be volunteered by the Commissioner so as to 
be of maximum help. 

“Having served on the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee for a year and a half, I know that 
when public officials say: ‘You name the case 
and I will tell you the facts,’ it is not as 
reassuring an answer as when they say, ‘Let 
me run down some of the cases which you 
probably have in mind. I will submit the 
facts, and you can ask me questions about 
them.” 

“I do hope that I may be hearing from you 
on this issue.” 





CARE Packages for india 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
from India, which was sent from the 
Simpsons Medical Centre in Madras fol- 
lowing the receipt of several institutional 
gift packages consisting of 700 pounds 
of dried skim milk, cheese, butter, and 
dried beans for feeding and agricultural 
retraining in one of that country’s most 
stricken areas. The gift was forwarded 
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to India through the offices of CARE. 


The letter, which is one of the most 
inspiring and touching of all those I 
have ever seen, is addressed to a pseudo- 
nym covering the identity of the donor 
who desired to remain anonymous, but 
who is an outstanding humanitarian. 

The letter deserves printing in the 
REcorD as a report of what happens to 
the food arriving in India and is an 
example of the importance of people 
reaching out to people even at so great 
a distance. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorop, 
as follows: 


SIMPSONS MEDICAL CENTRE, 

Chintadripet, Madras, August 18, 1951. 

E. Duke, Esq., 
Dupont Circle Building 
Washington, D.C.,U. S.A 

Dear Mr. DuKE: A very lucky star must, 
I think, hover over your undertakings. For 
your very overwhelming gift arrived on Tues- 
day, the day before Indian Independence 
Day. There had been small reason to cele- 
brate it in Pudupakkam Village, which lies 
just over the back fence of our company 
farm on which I live and experiment. The 
villagers are illiterate for the most part. 
They only know that they are always 
hungry, and must now wait until mid-Janu- 
ary for hope of enough to eat 

We have only one monsoon on the east 
coast, but may hope for “mango showers” 
in April, wuen the mango blossoms are set 
by rain. Thcn when the west-coast mon- 
soon boils up in June, it should be strong 
enouch to send some of its clouds high up 
over the 9,000-foot peaks which divide us 
Meeting the scorching heat of the eastern 
plains, the rain is dumped on us and farmers 
may plow and plant in late June, a 3 months’ 
crop of paddy and millets (ragi) which is 
harvested just before the monsoon floods us 
in mid-October 

This year both the April and June rains 
failed us. The countryside is a scorched 
desert, except for tiny fields about deep wells. 
The water table continues alarmingly to fall. 
Landowners caanot plow and plant and the 
huge group of casual farr: labor has no work. 

To the west and north of the farm, lies the 
Sonnallur Reserve Forest. It once stretched 
in dense growth from Madras for 300 miles 
to the south, and over a mile in depth. 
South of us the two districts, North and 
South Arcot, are a corruption of the Tamil 
aru Kadu (six forests). As an inducement 
to the railway, when it was built in the last 
generation, permission was given to cut tim- 
ber, free of charge Replanting was not 
required. On the farm we have magnificent 
mahogany, teak, and jackwood trees, the lat- 
ter being one of the loveliest golden woods 
grown anywhere. The tree is at its best 
when over 100 years old. The forest is now 
a Knee-high scrubby growth. How it keeps 
alive is a mystery. As I drive the 30 miles 
to and from town each day, I see literally 
hundreds of people from the surrounding 
villages, chopping off branches, and worse 
still, digging out the roots, which they pound 
and eat as a sticky form of tapioca. The 
twigs are sold as firewood. Its price is so 
high, a family, by working hard, can earn 
about rupee 1 daily. If I had starving 
children, I would do the same, of course, but 
the effect upon our rainfall and climate is 
appalling to contemplate. 

Every day we can keep people out of the 
forest is a day of victory. If, in mid-Octo- 
ber, it rains, there will be field work for all, 
and they can manage somehow until the 6 
months’ crop of paddy is harvested. 

There seemed no hope of this happy event, 
until your wonderful parcel came. The rail 
receipt arrived Tuesday morning, and at once 
we alerted our SRVS lorry service. In the 
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afternoon the great pile of boxes and the 
bags of beans arrived. It was one of our 
scorching afternoons, and we heavily 
anointed the beautiful cardboard boxes with 
floods of perspiration as we unpacked them 
for easier delivery to the farm. The metal 
strips which sealed the boxes will be sold, 
and cooking oil purchased. The boxes are 
flattened and transported to the farm for 
the villagers to use as fuel, and the ashes 
brought to us for the fields. The milk and 
butter tins are emptied and sold for 4 annas 
each, with which we purchase more cooking 
oil. The gunny sacks once filled with beans 
are sold for rupee 1.12.0 each. 

Costly petrol is a problem, so each day I 
bring out in the jeep the day’s ration. The 
beans must be soaked overnight, though 
when we gave them out, it was difficult to 
restrain the people from munching them 
raw. So, each day we give out milk powder 
and cheese and issued beans for 2 days until 
they were exhausted. 

Arriving at the farm, Independence Day 
evening, word was sent to the village, of the 
celebration next day. At dawn, we put up 
the Indian flag in the center, and on its right 
the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack 
on the left. Everyone arrived immediately, 
and set down in orderly rows. The flags 
were explained to them briefly, and the 
kindness of friends whom they will never 
see, far away in that mothers country as they 
call the United States of America. They 
have all seen my mother’s picture, and some 
of them know the college which my husband 
founded and which was his daily joy until 
his death in 1943. 

How can I explain to you the mystery of 
cheese for those who have never seen it? 
We opened one of the lovely golden, 4-pound 
parcels, and told them it was the United 
States of America form of curds, which all 
hope can be a part of the daily diet. All peo- 
ple here long to eat some form of sour milk 
daily, so this could be understood. The love- 
ly color was a special delight. In Madras I 
had been told that it would be a waste to 
issue cheese as the villagers would not en- 
joy its flavor. I wish you could see them 
gloating over it. Each 4-pound length is cut 
into 20 pieces, and the small children hold it 
in their hands, then up to the light to ad- 
mire the color, and then with shining eyes, 
break off bits like grains of wheat and slowly 
consume all of it, beaming at me when I 
can summon courage to look at them. 
Usually, I find work elsewhere, as the one 
luxury we cannot afford these days is pity. 

The truly joyfui detail is that the 200 peo- 
ple who will have a ration of your food daily 
for the next 10 days, will for that time, stay 
out of the forest. When that precious pos- 
sibility occurred to me, I was desperate over 
how to control the crowd arriving to share. 

The story of the Pilgrim Fathers came 
handily to mind, so I told them of how hard 
people in the United States of America 
worked in order to earn the money to send 
such wonderful gifts, and we must do our 
part, so one day when God sends us rain 
we may grow enough food and then kind 
American friends may send their gifts to 
other countries. Then we went off to the 
compost piles, which must be turned. I 





gave them an easy stint, so they may rest- 


as they feel the need. And so importantly, 
they are not now humbly taking charity, but 
working for what they get. I do wish that 
you could hear the chattering and the laugh- 
ter, a happier tide of sound than I have heard 
since I moved here January 1, 1949. When 
the piles are finished, we shall pick up 
stones on the rocky hillside which will be 
reforested when it rains with thousands of 
trees the Forest Department gives me. 

The beans are exhausted, and now we issue 
cheese and milk powder, and have not yet 
told them about the beautiful butter. I 
krow what they will do with it. It will be 


admired, and then they will trade half of 
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each day’s gift for grain, and make a por- 
ridge and add the butter, and how happy 
they will be. 

So, you give hope to a village of wonder- 
ful people, and laughter for a little while. 
Before the food gift is finished, we shall be 
starting the 8-mile-long Famine Relief Road, 
which will travel from the highway, past the 
farm and on northward to villages isolated 
on a stony cart track, too difficult for hungry 
little cart bulls to manage now. The people 
will be paid in grain each day, so that will 
get them through the last desperate weeks 
before the monsoon permits work on the 
fields. Thus, your gift is doubly a gift, for 
it came at the one moment when it was 
most needed. The village will be writing to 
you. Meanwhile, for them and for myself, 
may I say thank you, from a depth of grati- 
tude you will find it difficult to comprehend. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marre BUCK. 





The State of Our Mobilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of The Recorp an ad- 
dress regarding the state of our mobil- 
ization program, delivered by the Hon- 
orable Donald C. Cook, Vice Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, before the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, on October 4. 

Mr. Cook is particularly well qualified 
to speak on this subject, as he has served 
as chief counsel for the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommittee 
since its beginning. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Cook’s remarks be made 
a part of the record, as I am sure that 
the Members of the Senate will be vitally 
interested in this résumé of our mobil- 
ization program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Look AT THE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
indeed happy to be with you this afternoon 
and to have this opportunity to speak on a 
subject which is close to us all: our prepara- 
tion to meet aggression. 

I prize your invitation to give you my views 
on the current mobilization program. The 
publishing profession has always had my 
profound respect and admiration—as have 
the men and women who give it vitality. 

Your industry is the circulatory system 
of democracy. Through your papers, peri- 
odicals, and books flow the information and 
ideas which shape public opinion. With- 
out an informed electorate democracy could 
not long survive. To enslave the populace 
Hitler first captured the press. Here the 
press contributed mightily to the preserva- 
tion of democracy in time of war, and it 
continues to do so in the twilight peace 
which we now enjoy. 

Today our democratic way of life faces a 
new test—perhaps the greatest in our his- 
tory. An imperialistic and militant Soviet 
Russia can no longer hide behind a mask of 
innocence and peaceful intentions. 

For many years you people have been 
countering the false Communist propaganda 









of Soviet Russia with fact and logic. This 
is an important = in our struggle for sur- 
vival, and one which you must vigorously 
continue. But with a gun in our backs, that 
is not sufficient. Exposure of the unsound- 
ness of the Communist system will be of no 
avail if in the meantime we fall before the 
military force of the Soviets. The leaders of 
the free world have recognized this, and 
have begun to mobilize—to avert war if pos- 
sible—but if it comes, to win it. 

In this critical period of mobilization, the 
publishing field has added burdens and re- 
sponsibilities. While you produc? no weap- 
ons, your industry’s contribution to the pre- 
paredness effort is nonetheless vital. From 
your efforts and through your presses flow 
technical manuals, trade and professional 
journals, textbooks, and general news peri- 
Odicals. On your pages appear mobilization 
data of all kinds—historical, reportorial, 
analytical. Through your media of commu- 
nications is funneled the vital exchange of 
information and ideas by which science ad- 
vances, industry functions more powerfully 
and smoothly, and by which our mobiliza- 
tion program can be both guided and tested. 

Not the least of the fundamental prob- 
lems facing our mobilization effort results 
from the kind of mobilization it is—mobili- 
zation for defense. If we were an aggressor 
planning an attack, the whole program 
would be greatly simplified. We would then 
decide when, where, and how the hostilities 
would begin. Military and civilian require- 
ments of all types could be predicted with 
much greater accuracy. The danger of pro- 
ducing quantities of weapons destined to be- 
come obsolete would be diminished. The 
likelihood of our country becoming a prin- 
cipal battlefield would be lessened. Obvi- 
ous advantages appear all down the line. 

But we are not mobilizing for attack. Our 
preparedness is for defense, and we must ac- 
cept and solve the greater problems present- 
ed by a defensive rearmament program. 

As I see it, there are three major objectives 
in our current mobilization effort. First, 
we must speedily build up our military ma- 
chine to a level adequate to meet the pres- 
ent threats of Soviet aggression. So long as 
Russia remains aggressive and unwilling to 
cooperate in a realistic international dis- 
armament program, we must constantly 
maintain our Military Establishment in a 
position of readiness. It must at all times 
be sufficiently strong to deter the Soviets 
from launching an attack. 

This period of vigilance and preparedness 
may extend over many years. If so, it will 
inevitably result in waste—in maintaining 
large uniformed forces; in producing weap- 
ons, tanks, and planes which certainly will 
become obsolete and require periodic re- 
placement. And, such waste will be dupli- 
cated as we furnish similar military assist- 
ance to our friends in the free world. But 
this is an unavoidable concomitant of de- 
fensive mobilization. We can only hope by 
careful planning and watchfulness to keep 
such costs to a minimum, consistent with 
our primary objective of insuring that our 
Armed Forces are always capable of fighting 
a present and future war, not a past one. 
The Maginot line taught us what befalls a 
nation that prepares to refight the last war. 

Obviously our second mobilization objec- 
tive is to expand our industrial plant and 
maintain it in a healthy condition, capable 
of quick harnessing to the requirements of 
an all-out war. There is no assurance that 
a future war will be like World War II—a 
war of production. But we simply cannot 
gamble on the chance that it will be a short 
war, or the type of war which does not re- 
quire a constant stream of enormous quan- 
tities of all types of military armaments and 
of essential civilian goods. Every indication 
we have is that modern warfare will put an 
even greater strain on our industrial plant 
than did World War II. One thing is cer- 
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tain. We cannot hope to win a modern war 
unless our industrial machine is capable of 
making our military force superior in power 
to that of our enemies. 

Since we are mobilizing for defense, we 
must maintain industrial flexibility. While 
we must build a large military production 
potential, it must not be so heavily com- 
mitted in any direction that it cannot 
quickly be diverted and readjusted to meet 
new developments and requirements. Be- 
cause Our enemy wil) initially determine the 
time and place of battle, we must keep our 
preparedness alert and pliant, ready to pro- 
ceed swiftly along that course which, when 
the attack comes, seems to afford our great- 
est strategic opportunities. 

In planning and building our industrial 
plant for wartime production we must antici- 
pate that many of our production facilities 
may be knocked out by direct attack or 
sabotage. In our highly centralized mass 
production system it would not be too diffi- 
cult for an enemy to cause substantial reduc- 
tions in output. Still another factor to be 
taken into account is the large impact of civil 
defense requirements on our industrial po- 
tential in the event our great cities are 
bombed. Our survival may well depend upon 
how clearly we recognize the dangers to our 
industrial plant and how effective our plan- 
ning is in organizing to avoid these risks or, 
if they materialize, to absorb their impact 
without serious interruptions to the vital 
flow of military supplies. 

We are today producing at the phenomenal 
rate of almost $330,000,000,000 annually. And 
it is estimated that in 1952 private corpora- 
tions will spend $25,000,000,000 to replace and 
expand plant facilities. This indeed is action 
in the right direction, and it must continue. 
For an indefinite period we must count on 
having to produce substantial quantities of 
military supplies in addition to normal civil- 
ian requirements. Because we do not and 
cannot know when, or even if, war will actu- 
ally come, we must have a permanent ex- 
pansion cf our productive capacity if we are 
not to have a permanent reduction in our 
standard of living. Purther, while the coin 
of inflatiou may have too much money on one 
side it certainly has too little goods on the 
other. And should production for total war 
finally become necessary, the burden will be 
less heavy and spirits much lighter if the sad 
event is not preceded by too much brown 
br.ad and atsterity. 

The third major objective of the mobiliza- 
tion program is to insure that industry has 
an adequate wartime supply of all strategic 
and critical materials. It is on this aspect 
of mobilization that the Senate Preparedness 
Committee has been devoting a substantial 
portion of its time and energy. Its import- 
ance is manifest. Having the largest and 
most efficient industrial plant in the world 
will give us cold comfort unless it has an 
ample supply of all, not most, but all, of the 
strategic raw materials required alike for 
peace or war. End products combine dozens 
of materials, and a shortage of any one can 
result in a fatal bottleneck and lost produc- 
tion. 

On the strategic and critical list of ma- 
terials being stockpiled under the National 
Stockpiling Act are 93 items. Domestic pro- 
duction of most of these raw materials is 
either nil or far below even normal indus- 
trial requirements. Moreover, the sources of 
many of these items are outside the area 
within the Western Hemisphere from which 
we could hope to maintain a reasonable flow 
of imperts during wartime. 

To achieve this third objective our Govern- 
ment is doing several things. It is stock- 
piling; it is encouraging and assisting in the 
development and expansion of domestic pro- 
duction of these raw materials; it is trying to 
induce friendly foreign countries to increase 
their output of raw materials; and, it is urg- 
ing and sponsoring research and develop- 
ment of substitutes for materials which are 
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either in short supply now or which would 
be the minute war broke out. 

The investigations of the Preparedness 
Committee have disclosed, unhappily that 
none of these courses was being pursued 
either with the warranted vigor or the need- 
ed results. Even after the match of Com- 
munist aggression kindled the flames in Ko- 
rea, key portions of our defense effort re- 
flected a dangerous lethargy and compla- 
cency. Through the reports of our investiga- 
tions we have tried to eliminate this atti- 
tude by an unvarnished presentation of 
problems faced and solutions yet wanting. 
In each instance we have made recommenda- 
tions which, for the most part, have been 
promptly implemented by the departments 
and agencies concerned. And, I should add, 
with good gracc, too. 

We found that in some cases our rate of 
stockpile acquisitions was too rapid, in 
others, too slow; some stockpile objectives 
were excessive, while others were inadequate. 
We found that the efforts to develop and ex- 
pand domestic production of strategic ma- 
terials and to induce foreign countries in the 
freedom bloc to expand their output were 
being pressed neither with the vigor demand- 
ed by the urgency nor the firmness necessary 
to insure success. 

Perhaps the best way I can illustrate these 
raw-material problems is to give you a few 
specific details about some of the investiga- 
tions conducted by the committee. 

Immediately after war broke out in Korea, 
and even before the Preparedness Commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman, was established, 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, took steps 
to improve our national rubber situation. 
Through his efforts the sale of several syn- 
thetic rubber facilities as surplus was pre- 
vented. It is largely to his credit that we 
have rehabilitated and reactivated the syn- 
thetic-rubber industry and achieved the 
present rates of production as fast as we 
have. Contrasted with a production rate of 
approximately 270,000 tons annually in Jan- 
uary 1950, we are now turning out synthetic 
rubber at an annual rate of about 830,000 
tons. In addition, plans to increase this pro- 
duction another 140,000 tons annually are 
under way. 

Encouraging as is the progress made and 
planned in synthetic rubber, we have by no 
means solved our rubber problems. Even if 
synthetics were a complete substigute for all 
essential uses of natural rubber, we are not 
yet able to produce our total annual rubber 
requirements which last year amounted to 
about 1,250,000 tons. But more important 
is the fact that substantial and vital war- 
time rubber products, such as heavy truck 
and airplane tires, require certain minimum 
percentages of natural rubber. Coupled with 
this are the equally unhappy facts that we 
must import every pound of natural rubber 
we use—-95 percent of it from southeast Asia, 
an area which undoubtedly can be foreclosed 
to us in any future war. 

Our short-term rubber objective is to 
achieve preparedness through expanded syn- 
thetic production for use in the present and 
completion of the goal of our natural rubber 
stockpile for use in the future. The time 
schedule for accomplishing this latter goal is 
obviously affected by the impact of. our first 
mobilization objective—the immediat> build- 
up of our military forces to meet present 
threats of aggression. Current military and 
essential civilian requirements for rubber 
have been met without delays. But this, to- 
gether with the necessity of continuing addi- 
tions to our stockpile, has made it necessary 
to restrict the use of natural rubber in the 
manufacture of various civilian products. 

These conservation measures have been at 
best mild and at worst inadequate. In order 
to increase the rate of additions to the 
stockpile they will have to be made more 
stringent. Increased purchases of natural 
rubber would probably drive an already ex- 
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cessive price still higher. Hence economical 
stockpiling can come only from conserva- 
tion. 

Still another aspect of our short-term 
rubber objective is the development of a 
domestic source of natural rubber from cer- 
tain rubber-bearing plants, such as guayule 
and the saghyzes. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to insure a supply of natural rubber 
in the event war should break out before 
our stockpile objective is filled. Although 
this project is still largely in the seed and 
seedling stage, sufficient progress has been 
made that we now can be sure of producing 
some natural rubber in the United States 
if the need arises. This program is one of 
insurance and we will not regret the pre- 
mium paid if a kind providence makes it 
unnecessary for us to file a claim under the 
policy. 

Our long-term rubber objective is to re- 
duce our vulnerability by becoming self- 
sufficient in rubber. We can accomplish 
this in two ways. First, by perfecting syn- 
thetics so that complete substitution for 
natural rubber is possible. Second, by en- 
couraging and assisting South American 
countries in the establishment of a substan- 
tial and commercially feasible hevea-tree 
rubber industry. Both courses must be vig- 
orously pursued for, until we have ended our 
dependence upon southeast Asia for rubber, 
our national security will remain in serious 
jeopardy. The work of the committee, I 
believe, has hastened the day when our 
rubber security will be complete. 

Another raw material which came under 
the committee’s scrutiny was tin. There we 
found ourselves front-row spectators at @ 
dramatic market spectacle. From a pre- 
Korea price of 76 cents, tin rose steadily on 
the world markets to almost $2 per pound. 

A number of factors combined to pro- 
duce this result. Current consumer demand 
increased sharply; our Government was com. 
mitted by contracts to substantial purchases 
for the stockpile at prices fixed in the Singa- 
port market (regarded by some as suscepti- 
ble to being rigged); speculators plunged 
into the market with a vengeance; and, 
tin production remained about constant, at 
a level far below the then existing demand. 

As you know, tin, like rubber, has many 
essential uses, in peace, as well as war. As 
with natural rubber, there are no domestic 
sources of any consequence. It must lit- 
erally all be imported. But fortunately, un- 
like natural rubber, its sources are not so 
heavily concentrated in distant southeast 
Asia. Substantial quantities are produced 
in Bolivia and Africa, areas which can rea- 
sonably be counted on as being accessible 
to us during any future war with any pres- 
ently identified enemies. 

The largest use for tin is in the manu- 
facture of tin cans. Normally this use 
amounts to about one-third of the tin con- 
sumed in the United States, which, of course, 
has been for years the largest tin-consum- 
ing nation. A recent announcement that 
an aluminum and plastic-coated can has 
been developed to replace the tin can is im- 
portant, encouraging news. But neverthe- 
less tin will probably remain on the stra- 
tegic and critical list for some time to come. 
Right now aluminum will probably do more 
for us in airplanes destined for the fighting 
fronts than in cans destined for the city 
dump. 

In this investigation the committee dis- 
covered that the tin stockpile objective had 
been set unrealistically high; faulty calcu- 
lations had been made. The Munitions Board 
thereupon revised it downward. But the 
amount of tin in the stockpile is still sig- 
nificantly short of the lower goal. While 
we still need tin, our need is happily not a 
desperate one. We have in the United States 
today more tin than we had when the Japa- 
nese struck at Pearl Harbor. And we ended 
World War II with large stocks left over. 
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As was the case with rubber, the Prepared- 
ness Committee recommended a program of 
action designed to eliminate the causes of 
the tin shortage. Our goal was to estab- 
lish circumstances which would enable us 
to buy greater quantities of tin, but at rea- 
sonable rather than extortionate prices. 

To accomplish this goal we proposed two 
courses of action. The first course was com- 
prised of steps which the United States could 
take alone in order to terminate immediately 
the costly and entirely unnecessary purchase 
of tin at excessive prices. The committee 
recommended that the RFC be given exclu- 
sive authority to import and sell tin in the 
United States. It urged that all current 
stockpile purchases be suspended, and that 
at the earliest opportunity the tin metal con- 
tracts with the Belgian Congo and Indonesia 
be canceled. These measures were all 
promptly implemented by the executive 
agencies concerned. 

The second course of action was designed 
to solve the remaining tin problems through 
the full cooperation of both tin producers 
and tin consumers. We recommended that 
an international tin conference be held at 
once to work out agreements to increase pro- 
duction and to make suitable allocations of 
world supply at stable, reasonable prices. 
The committee recommended that our Gov- 
ernment furnish financial and technical as- 
sistance to the foreign tin producers to help 
tnem expand production; that tin-producing 
governments grant tax benefits and other aid 
to encourage production-increasing projects; 
that our stockpile figures be disclosed to the 
tin producers and that long-term, fixed-price 
contracts be offered to assure producers a 
known large and stable demand. In addi- 
tion, assurances were to be given that our 
accumulated stockpile would not be used to 
control the tin markets. 

The conference was held, in March of this 
year, but proved a complete failure. The tin 
producers are a fairly well-knit group. If 
they are not actually a cartel, the resem- 
blance is startling. They have traditionally 
controlled world tin markets by establishing 
production levels and quotas. Their posi- 
tion at the conference was in accordance with 
this tradition. They refused to increase pro- 
duction and allocate supply. They de- 
manded exorbitant prices. They wanted the 
United States to join with them in a formal 
cartel, on the theory I suppose, that the anti- 
trust laws do not apply to the United States. 
The producers were more concerned with the 
possibility of losing their monopolistic con- 
trol over the tin markets, and with the fear 
of tin surpluses in the distant future, than 
they were about the terrifying dangers now 
facing the free world. 

I suppose, too, that they thought the 
United States didn't have the courage to stop 
buying tin and that they could continue to 
sell at $2 a pound. But we had the courage 
and today tin is about $1.10 a pound. The 
producers have learned a lesson they will 
long remember. 

We are now hopeful that they will recog- 
nize the soundness and fairness of our 
position and will cooperate in the formula- 
tion of a sensible tin program. But until 
they do, we will continue our present course 
of centralizing tin importing, suspending 
stockpile purchases, and imposing restric- 
tions on the use of tin for nonessential goods. 

Two other materials investigated by the 
committee, nickel and tungsten, serve to 
bring out still different problems facing our 
raw materials preparedness efforts. Both 
are of vital importance, having many essen- 
tial industrial uses, and both are in critically 
short supply 

Eighty-five percent of the free world’s 
nickel is produced by International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, which has an obvious and 
formidabie monopoly in the field. Inco 
States that it is now producing at capacity 
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and, because of difficult mining and metal- 
lurgical problems, is unable substantially to 
increase its productive capacity. 

As a result we have to look to the few 
smaller producers and other sources for ad- 
ditional production which will help narrow 
the wide gap between current supply and 
requirements. 

In pursuing this approach we discovered 
that one obvious additional source of nickel 
was being dangerously neglected, even as 
much as 6 months after Korean hostilities 
commenced. The Government's Nicaro plant 
in Cuba, which ceased operations shortly 
after World War II, was still standing idle 
and steps to restore it to production were 
proceeding at a snail's pace. Under the 
prodding of the Preparedness Committee the 
rehabilitation and reactivation of Nicaro has 
been very substantially speeded up. 

Nicaro’s output can increase the free 
world’s supply of nickel about 10 percent. 
Its present capacity is 16,000 tons annually. 
Although during World War II actual pro- 
duction never reached capacity, we intend to 
make sure that it is attained now. 

Because our major source of nickel is so 
close at hand, there is a constant danger of 
complacency in the way we handle this prob- 
lem. The active gray market in nonessen- 
tial-use nickel, recently exposed, is a reflec- 
tion of this attitude. The military and es- 
sential civilian requirements for nickel are 
already so great, and constantly increasing, 
that it is apparent we must develop more 
effective allocation and conservation meas- 
ures. Finally, unless new sources are dis- 
covered, other metals will have to be substi- 
tuted for nickel. 

The tungsten story is a preview of how 
total war could deprive us of our principal 
sources of strategic and critical raw mate- 
rials. As you know, large quantities of this 
metal are required for high-speed steels and 
cutting tools, electronic equipment, and for 
cores in high velocity armor-piercing shells. 
China historically has been the world’s larg- 
est producer of tungsten, and, of course, we 
have been unable to procure any tungsten 
from that source since well before its in- 
tervention in the Korean struggle. The 
United States is only capable of producing 
less than half of our wartime tungsten re- 
quirements. With a far from completed 
stockpile objective, and virtually no other 
substantial sources readily accessible, this is 
a far cry from real preparedness. 

One of the most regrettable oversights of 
the Munitions Board in establishing stock- 
pile objectives occurred with respect to tung- 
sten. Until December 1948, its calculations 
failed to take into account the enormous 
military requirements for tungsten armor- 
piercing cores. In the meantime, the Com- 
munists were overrunning China and cut- 
ting us off from that vast source of supply. 

In this situation we recommended meas- 
ures to increase domestic and foreign tung- 
sten production. We were successful in per- 
suading the Army to test a process devel- 
oped as long ago as 1948 by which cores from 
low-grade concentrates can be produced. If 
successful, this method will save both time, 
money, and tungsten. But it ts clear that 
if we are to achieve anything approaching 
an adequate supply of tungsten for wartime 
requirements we must now pare its non- 
essential use to the bone. 

Assuring adequate wartime supplies of 
strategic and critical materials like rubber, 
tin, nickel, and tungsten, while we are at 
the same time drawing heavily on current 
supplies for our immediate military build-up 
program, presents many challenging prob- 
lems as does virtually every other part of our 
mobilization program. Those problems can 
and will be solved. But they will be solved 
neither by the releases of public relations 
officers nor by over-optimistic quarterly re- 
ports. They will be solved by hard work, by 
ingenuity, and by respect for the cold facts. 

gs 


Together the free nations of the world must 
dedicate their hearts, their heads, and their 
hands to the task of becoming and remaining 
militarily and industrially strong. That and 
that alone can convince the Soviet imperial- 
ists that any war they start will result in 
their downfall. Complacency must be cast 
out. The business-as-usual attitude still 
prevalent in the country to a marked degree 
mustend. The necessary sacrifices and hard- 
ships must be accepted. All of us in the 
free world must “ealize the grave character 
of the threats to our security, and how little 
time we may actually have in which to pre- 
pare. With imagination and vigor and above 
all with action now we will ensure that no 
f ‘ture historian will write of us, “They mob- 
ilized, but too late, and with too little.” In 
this task yours is a great role. It is for you 
to kindle the conscience of America. For 
America aroused is unconquerable. 





The Fight for Justice for American Citi- 
zens—The Case of the Amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 289 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the permission granted me dur- 
ing the course of the debate today, I 
submit, for printing in the Appendix, 
the statement prepared by me entitled 
“The Fight for Justice for American 
Citizens—The Case of the Amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 289,” and a let- 
ter dated July 30, 1951, addressed to me 
by Leo T. Crowley, to which references 
were made. 

The statement and letter are as fol- 
lows: 


A DEMAND THAT THE OFFICE OF ALIEN PROP- 
ERTY CUSTODIAN NoT PULL ANOTHER SHADY 
Trick BEHIND CONGRESS’ BACK 


(Statement by Senator Wier) 


DO WE BELIEVE IN FAIR PLAY FOR EVERY 
AMERICAN? 


Like a great many other Americans I had 
for a long time been comparatively unfa- 
miliar with one of the lesser known Govern- 
ment agencies known as the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian. To be sure, I recalled 
the scandals which occurred in the admin- 
istration of alien property after World 
War I. 

Up until recent years, however, it had been 
my belief that the situation had been cor- 
rected and that legislation which Congress 
had enacted to forestall such scandals had 
begun to serve as an effective check and bal- 
ance in that custodial operation. It has al- 
ways been my opinion that checks and bal- 
ances are essential against every Government 
agency, and for that matter, against every 
human instrumentality, lest there be abuses 
of power. Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. 

In recent years, in various contacts with 
that agency, which I shall hereafter refer to 
as the APC, I have noted a certain high- 
handedness, a certain apparent lust for 
power, a certain “We can do no wrong phi- 
losophy,” a certain attitude of “We are the 


-boss; we are the king; we shall not be inter- 


fered with by Congress or the courts,” which 
is very unfortunate in this ag>ncy, or for that 
matter, any agency. 
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LITTLE DICTATORS IN THE APC 


I recognize the right of men to differ with 
one another. I have never questioned an- 
other man’s motives—his honesty, his integ- 
rity simply because he holds views differing 
from my own. But when individuals within 
or outside a Government agency approach 
subjects in the manner of little dictators, 
when they get the concept that they are the 
absolute boss, that they can defy every basic 
rule of fairness and justice, then I say that 
it is time to call a halt. It is time to blow 
the whistle. It is time to put the little dic- 
tators in their place. 

Recently I onered, at the suggestion of a 
distinguished citizen of my State, a simple 
amendment to assure a fair judicial hearing 
in a case involving United States Govern- 
ment citizens. Government witnesses pre- 
sented their views in opposition to the 
amendment. That is and was their right. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee de- 
feated my amendment, drafted a new one, 
narrowed its scope, and reported it favorably 
to the Senate floor. 

By then, however, the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty had begun to scream like a monster 
that had been wounded. “How dare the 
Congress tell us to go to the courts,” 1t 
seemed to say. “The record is closed on this 
case. It must not be reopened.” 

The agency, or rather a group within It, 
yelled, ranted, howled. It raised all sorts 
of extraneous issues. 

It started to paint horns on the sponsor- 
ing Senators as if by their act of fighting 
for justice they were devils defiling the 
Araerican flag. What a base campaign. 
What a shocking effort to intimidate. What 
a tissue of mistruths it has spread to the 
unsuspecting. The Alien Property Office 


knows that it has been guilty of peddling 
sheer bunk to the public and to the press. 


I HAVE FAITH IN THE PRESS; YES, EVEN IN AY 
CRITICS 


Let us expose that bunk. Let’s look at 
the record, as Al Smith used to say. Let the 
press—in whom I have a deep and abiding 
faith—see how it has in some instances un- 
fortunately set off in defense of errant bu- 
reaucracy. Yes; let those folks in the press 
who have criticized the amendment read 
the affirmative case for it. I have faith in 
their ultimate judgment. They may not 
completely agree with the case for affirma- 
tive, but they will see that the sponsors 
have naught but elementary justice in mind. 

I am going to present a review of this 
entire case, summarized to as great an extent 
as possible. I will present it in question- 
and-answer form. Although the bulk of 
these comments will be related to the past, 
and although I am intensely interested that 
there be a thorough review of that past, I 
am infinitely more concerned with the 
future. 


THERE MUST BE NO QUICK-RIGGED SALE OF 
DISPUTED PROPERTY RIGHTS 


I am going to state that, in my opinion, 
the United States Government has acted 
unfairly in a case involving American citi- 
cons. I am going to state that there must 
be a court examination of the record of 
the United States Government. But I am 
going to make an additional recommenda- 
tion—a very strong recommendation—and 
that is, that the Alien Property Custodian 
Office not attempt to pull any more tricks 
on the United States Congress or on the 
courts of the United States. There is grave 
danger, according to well-informed observers, 
that in order to complicate this issue beyond 
possibility of unraveling, the Alien Property 
Custodian may force a quick sale of the 
General Dyestuff Corp. property. In that 
way, APC would bring into play title of a 
third party; thus, the possibility of assur- 
ing ultimate justice for the original owners 
of this property would be tremendously 
endangered. 


PEOPLE WAKING UP TO APC 

This concern as to this possible “trick” by 
the APC has a very definite foundation. On 
this very day, the newspapers of our Nation 
are carrying reports regarding the question- 
able history of the APC. There are “signs in 
the sky” that the days of the APC’s relative 
immunity from investigation are tast draw- 
ing to a close. There are signs that the 
American people and the American press are 
starting to wake up to the realities of Just 
how this agency has been operating in many 
respects. 

As I shall point out later on, the work of 
the APC is difficult work, complicated work. 
A great many fine Americans have served in 
that agency as its head and on its staff. 
There cannot be and must never be a blanket 
accusation of those men. But there have 
been a comparatively small group of official 
connivers who, in the opinion of a great many 
qualified observers, must stand before the 
bar of public opinion and account for their, 
let us say, “most peculiar practices.” 

It is shocking indeed that this very same 
type of individual has, during recent days, 
been the type who has been screaming about 
an alleged “plot” and alleged “secrecy” in 
connection with the Congressional fight for 
justice in the Halbach-General Dyestuff 
Corp. case. Obviously, these individuals 
are simply putting up a smoke screen, hoping 
to obscure their own guilt. Obviously, they 
are hurling the very same accusations which 
they know really describe their own activi- 
ties, rather than the activities of anyone in 
Congress. 


I WOULD WELCOME ANY INVESTIGATION W'TH 
OPEN ARMS 


Remember, Mr. President, it is unfair to 
yell “plot” against the Congress (or anyone) 
when there is no plot; “secrecy’’ when no sec- 
recy is or was intended; “scandal” when a 
legislative situation, far from being a scan- 
dal, involves an elementary fight for justice, 
If anybody wants to investigate this or any 
other APC matter, I will welcome them with 
open arms. I would be perfectly delighted; 
the quicker the better, the more complete the 
better. Initially, however, it is the courts 
which should handle the review of this par- 
ticular highly technical case. 

But would APC want an investigation? Of 
course not. It would shrink from investiga- 
tion; it fears investigation; there are too 
many skeletons ratiling in too many APC 
closets. 

Now, let us present the case in question- 
and-answer form. 

First, let us look at this agency itseif. 


IS THERE THE POSSIBILITY OF ABUSE WITHIN THE 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN? 


In my opinion, the answer is a 1,000 percent 
yes! This agency has one of the most enor- 
mous areas of discretion of any Government 
agency. Even an administrator with the 
wisdom of Solomon could make mistakes— 
very big mistakes—in that office. 

And if an individual who did not possess 
the wisdom of Solomon or the conscience of 
Solomon headed it and if unconscionable in- 
dividuals staffed it, immense damage could 
be done, 

I want to reiterate, however, in all fairness 
to the great many individuals who have 
worked in that agency that many fine Amer- 
icans have indeed served there. The Hon- 
orable Leo Crowley, I believe, is one of them, 
and there are many others. 

But just look at the fantastic financial 
empire controlled by this agency. Between 
March 1942 and June 1950, it “vested” prop- 
erty with a net equity of $341,000,000. This 
included $116,000,000 of interest in business 
enterprises, $74,000,000 of interest in estates 
and trusts. 

The office has in addition vested thousands 
of tremendously valuable German and Jap- 
anese patents, 


Since the primary aim of the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian is to prepare th rop- 
erties for liquidation or sale to nationals of 
the United States as soon as is practicable, 
there is obviously an immense opportunity 
to sell to a favored few sons and favored 
companies, thus possibly creating immense 
fortunes for the favored few. 

Meanwhile, with the properties being man- 
aged under the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian, there is a tremendous opportunity 
to put favored sons in as officers and di- 
rectors. 

These facts are obvious to ever 

I make no charges at the 
Let all who read, draw their own 
The possibilities for abuses by this 

€ of assets, are litera fi 

Think for a moment of the Gener 
line & Film Corp., whose total assets in 
mid-1950 were $112,000,000, or of the Sher- 
ing Corp., with total assets of $11.500,C00, and 
so on down the line of companies contrciled 
by OAPC. 

Think of how relatively easy it would be 
for OAPC to (a) prevent rightful 
from resuming control of a corporation which 
might have been improperly seized initially. 

(b) Sell that corporation to some favored 
sons before the courts or Congress or public 
opinion could catch up, so to speak This 
is identically what is feared in the Halbach- 
GDC case. 


WHAT IS THE HALBACH-GDC 
AMENDMENT TO 
289 ALL ABOUT? 
The case concerns the challenging of an 

unfair so-called compromise agreement 

under which rights to so-called enemy-owned 
steck were induced to be sold to the Gov- 
ernment in effect for 20 cents on the dollar. 

The purpose of the amendment to House 

Joint Resolution 289, therefore, is to permit 

ecurt review of the merits of that whole 

settlement (or some few similar settlements) 
in the interest of fair play and justice. 


present time 
mplicat 


agency, 


owners 


CASE AND THE 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 


WHAT IS WRONG ABOUT SUCH COURT REVIEW? 

Nothing. But, the Alien Property Office 
doesn’t want it. It’s scared of it. It is 
screaming against it. It fears a thorouch 
judicial review. 


DOES THIS MEAN THAT ALL FOLKS CONNECTED 
WITH THE OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUS- 
TODIAN NOW OR PREVIOUSLY ARE AGAIN T THE 
AMENDMENT? 


Definitely not. The Honorable Leo Crow- 
ley, formerly APC Administrator, is a prime 
force respectfully urging action on such an 
amendment. That is a matter of record 
which Mr. Crowley has been happy to make 
known repeatedly. Mr. Crowley — 
considerable doubt, signed the vesting order 
on that stock. (The compromise agreement 
was, however, signed during the regime of 
Mr. Crowley’s successor, Mr. James Mark- 
ham.) 

In a comprehensive letter of July 30 to 
me, Mr. Crowley stated: “I would be willing 
myself to testify before your committee in 
support of such an amendment.” (An 
nal amendment broader than the present 
amendment.) 


had with 


rigi- 


JUST HOW DID THIS CASE START? 

The United States Government, throuch 
the Department of Justice and in turn the 
Office of Alien Property, vested stock of the 
General Dyestuff Corp.. of New York. Almost 
all of the owners of the stock were native- 
born citizens of German heritage. Note 
that—native-born citizens (not enemy 
aliens). 

The holders of more than half the stock 
at the time of vesting were American-born 
trustees holding the stock for the native- 
born daughters of Ernest Halbach of Short 
Hills, N. J.—as a ‘ esult of a gift in trust made 
by Halbach prior to the war. 
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WHAT IS THE GENERAL PURPOSE OF VESTING 


PROPERTY ? 
As described in the annual report of the 
Office of Alien Property, United States De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1950: 

“The Office of Alien Property is charged 
with the responsibility of elimination of 
enemy interest in property in the United 
States owned or controlled by the govern- 
ments and nationals of Germany and Japan. 
The initial step in this program involves the 
identification and vesting of this property in 
the name of the Attorney General of the 
United States. Control is obtained through 
the issuance of a vesting order and vested 
property is administered by the Office in the 
national interest.” 

I invite attention to the fact that vesting 
theoretically only takes place in connection 
with “enemy” interest. Yet, as Mr. Crowley 
pointed out in his comprehensive letter to 
me, while the stock of the Halbach children 
was identified as “enemy” in nature, Ernest 
Halbach himself, (who was for many years 
president and manager of the company and 
who was one of the outstanding dyestuff 
technicians in America), was continued by 
the Alien Property Custodian Office in ac- 
tual charge of the company’s operations dur- 
ing the entire war. Obviously, he was not 
an “enemy.” Obviously, he was “cleared” 
to hold this post. 

As a matter of fact, he was commended for 
his war work by the War Production Board 
and Gen. Brehon Somervell. 


WAS THERE THUS CLEAR PROOF THAT THE OWN- 
ERSHIP OF THE STOCK WAS ENEMY IN NATURE? 


Very definitely not. Mr. Crowley stated 
that there was serious doubt on that point. 
He commented, however, that as a general 
policy, “if any doubt existed as to the pos- 
sible enemy character of the property and the 
property was essential to our war efforts and 
needs, I resolved that doubt in favor of the 
Government and issued vesting orders.” 

Mr. Crowley stated further that his prem- 
ise was that he expected normal judicial 
remedy would be available under which citi- 
zens would later reclaim their property, if 
it had been improperly vested. 

Now, with regard to the doubt itself, Mr. 
Crowley stated: “Special investigations with- 
in my own office conducted after the vesting 
created substantial doubt within my office as 
to the basis for vesting, particularly a re- 
port by Judge John J. Burns of Boston, Mass., 
a highly respected judge and lawyer.” 

WERE THERE ANY UNIQUE CIRCUMSTANCES DUR- 
ING THE WAR WHICH WOULD HAVE PRESSURED 
THE OWNERS OF THE STOCK TO SELL AT LESS 
THAN FAIR VALUE? 

Of course there were. Everybody recog- 
nizes that during a period of war, there are 
tensions, hatreds, fears, subtle and overt 
pressures which very obviously tend to force 
individuals to make settlements which might 
be unfair. 

To quote from Mr. Crowley: “From my own 
experiences of the atmosphere in which the 
Alien Property Custodian’s Office operated, 
I agree with amendment and urge its 
adoption.” 

From Mr. Crowley, I quote further: “At 
some point during the proceedings, Mr. Hal- 
bach was induced by the Department 
(whether as a price of being permitted to 
retain his employment with the company 
and thus preserve his reputation.before the 
public during the war, or otherwise) to cause 
the daughters’ trustees, and former associ- 
ates to compromise” and sell their stocks at 
less than book value. 

WHAT THEN DOES THE ISSUE BOIL DOWN TO IN 
THE HALBACH-GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP. 
CASE? 

The issue is whether the Halbach daugh- 
ters and others in a similar situation shall 
be given an opportunity of a full trial on the 
merits in court in order to clear their repu- 






tations and their property. To get such a 
trial, there must first be removed all pro- 
cedural impediments. 


DOES THE AMENDMENT PREJUDICE THE RIGHTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT? 


Of course not. As stated by Mr. Crowley 
in connection with the original amendment, 
“the language of the amendment could not 
hurt the United States nor the rights of any 
third parties.” 


IS THERE A PRIMA FACIA CASE AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT'S CONDUCT OF 
THE CASE? 


Absolutely. To cite just one phase, the 
Alien Property Custodian Office bought the 
Halbach stock at $118 a share when the 
book value of the stock, as publicly stated 
by the. Attorney General at the time, was 
nearly five times that amount. What is fair 
about that sort of settlement? 

Later, another block of stock was bought 
for $365 a share. How could $118 be fair if 
the same Office of Alien Property Custodian 
later bought another block of stock at over 
double the amount; which in turn was far 
less than the $540 estimated by the Attorney 
General to be the book value of the stock? 


RETURNING TO MR. CROWLEY, WHAT IS THE BACK=- 
GROUND OF HIS CONTACTS WITH SENATORS IN 
THIS CASE? 


On July 17, Mr. Crowley came to my office 
accompanied by another good friend, a dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator of the United 
States. 

Mr. Crowley factually described the Hal- 
bach Dyestuff case. He stated that he felt 
that an injustice had been committed and 
that the United States Government should 
allow a full judicial review of the merits of 
that case. 

I told Mr. Crowley that I was glad to get 
his expert judgment and I asked him to pre- 
pare a letter setting forth all the basic facts 
and enclosing an amendment which might 
be submitted +o the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for review. This he did, and on 
July 30 he sent me the afore-mentioned let- 
ter which I am making a part of this record. 

On Friday, August 17, we discussed this 
issue in the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. A representative from the Depart- 
ment of Justice appeared before us. He op- 
posed the amendment. He stated, more- 
over, that the whole subject might better be 
handled if at all, by a special private bill and 
not as an amendment to the termination of 
war resolution. 

Members of the committee like myself 
agreed that it might indeed for some reasons 
be preferable to have this amendment con- 
sidered as a special bill, although it was not 
inappropriate, as I shall mention later on, 
to include it in House Joint Resolution 289. 
We stated that in view of the time factor in- 
volved and in view of other factors which 
militated against the passage of a private 
bill, we might just as well bring the issue up 
for debate in committee and on the Senate 
floor as an amendment to House Joint Reso- 
lution 289. It was quite clear that the same 
forces which opposed the amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 289 would also op- 
pose the private bill. 

After the committee debate, the amend- 
ment which I had introduced on behalf of 
Mr. Crowley, was defeated. That ended the 
matter so far as I was concerned. A num- 
ber of Senators indicated, however, that if 
the amendment were redrawn so as to nar- 
row its scope, they would favor it. Still 
others said they would support a private 
bill but not an amendment of this nature, 
however restricted, to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 289. 

I want to point out, however, that the 
defeat of this amendment did conclude the 
matter as far as I was concerned. I had 
pleaded the case as I saw the equities. The 
majority of the.committee had not held with 
me. I felt that it was up to us to proceed 
to other business, 





I subsequently left to attend the San 
Francisco Japanese Peace Conference as an 
Official delegate of the United States Gov- 
ernment. I left specific instructions on my 
departure that I did not want the over-all 
war-termination resolution held up on my 
account. Nevertheless, the resolution as a 
whole was held up in view of the opinion 
of a majority of the committee to the effect 
that this matter should be reconsidered. 

When I returned, I found House Joint 
Resolution 289 pending before the committee 
once again. A leading Democratic Senator 
moved reconsideration of the whole subject. 
A new amendment identified as “the com- 
mittee amendment” came up for review that 
Monday, October 1. This amendment was 
passed, 6 to 2, including both Republican 
and Democratic favorable votes. Let it be 
mentioned again that the committee amend- 
ment was more restrictive in the number of 
cases to which it pertained as compared with 
the original amendment. This then is the 
amendment now pending on the Senate floor. 
There we have a brief history of the back- 
ground of my own interest in the amend- 
ment. There are no other basic facts, no 
other motives, no other interests to my 
knowledge which have entered into the situ- 
ation at all. The amendment has been of- 
fered in good faith. It will be voted up or 
down in good faith. 


IS IT INAPPROPRIATE TO HAVE IN THE TERMINA- 
TION OF THE WAR RESOLUTION AN AMENDMENT 
OF THIS NATURE? 


No. In the first place, as stated in Senate 
Report 892: 

“Since the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has deemed it appropriate to pro- 
tect the operations of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian Office by the inclusion of a proviso in 
the present resolution (continuing the pow- 
ers of the Alien Property Office—my addi- 
tion) the committee believes that it is also 
appropriate and just to furnish those who 
allege injury an opportunity to be heard on 
the merits of the case.” 

A second reason why it is not inappro- 
priate to include this matter as an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution is that by this 
amendment, we will be proving to the Ger- 
man people that in the United States of 
America, we believe in a system of impar- 
tial administration of justice. 

We believe that every individual no mat- 
ter who he is or what he is, whether he be a 
Nazi, Fascist, or Communist, or whether he 
or his heirs or relatives be alleged to 
have such associations or financial interests, 
is entitled to his day in court. 


AMERICANS DESPISE LEGAL LYNCHING 


In the United States of America we do not 
believe in legal lynching. We do not believe 
that a real or alleged Nazi, Fascist, or Com- 
munist can be deprived of his rights, if he is 
an American citizen. 

This does not mean that we will allow any 
individual who does not believe in the Amer- 
ican way of life to sabotage this country di- 
rectly or indirectly. No one who is familiar 
with my record of opposing all totalitarian 
movements and individuals would doubt for 
one moment my steadfast fight against such 
individuals. However, we cannot throw the 
Constitution out of the window simply be- 
cause it comes up in a case which does not 
particularly suit our political beliefs. 

I have no brief for the infamous I. G. Far- 
ben Corp. or any cartel. I have always fought 
monopolies and trusts, domestic or foreign. 
But I do have a brief for the United States 
Constitution. 


AMERICANS DESPISE COLD OR HYSTERICAL 
PERSECUTION 

We all recall during World War I, the hys- 
teria which prevailed against German-Amer- 
icans. We recall that a great Senator of Wis- 
consin and of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., was hanged 
in effigy, reviled, smeared, because he would 
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not join in the hysteria against Germans or 
German-Americans. 

To those who oppose this amendment, may 
I ask, Do you perhaps want us to don white 
robes and go out and lynch individuals who 
are alleged to be Nazis, Fascists, or Commu- 
nists? Do you want us to confiscate out- 
right their property? Do you want us to 
adopt the horrible tactics of nazism, fascism, 
and communism under the guise of fighting 
them? 

What has happened to our American con- 
cept of civil liberties? What has happened 
to our concept of freedom for the thought 
we hate espoused by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes? 

I am sure that the very sources which 
have been critical of this amendment have 
splendid records of fighting for civil rights. 
Let them not forget their own fine records 
in this respect. Let them not violate their 
own inherent sense of fair play. Let them 
not endanger the rights of all minorities by 
this terrible precedent. 

One million Americans have died during 
our history in various wars for freedom. Let 
their fight for civil rights not be lost. 


CAN THE HALBACH DAUGHTERS SECURE REMEDY 
FOR THEIR ALLEGED INJURY AT PRESENT 
WITHOUT THIS AMENDMENT? 


They can if they prove fraud and duress; 
but every lawyer recognizes how difficult it 
is to prove fraud and duress. 

The Halbach daughters have instituted 
proceedings in the Federal courts in New 
Jersey. But they are being threatened with 
their compromise settlement of 1945 as a 
bar to their attempt to have a trial. 

This compromise settlement on its face 
was an obvious farce. 

What do I propose at the present time? 
First, I propose that the Senate debate this 
issue up or down. I repeat, I never for one 
moment have sought to delay action on the 
over-all resolution to terminate a state of 
war with Germany. Obviously, this resolu- 
tion is of paramount importance with or 
without this amendment. 

If the Senate does not agree with this 
amendment, let it defeat it; if it does, let it 
pass it. Let the issue be thoroughly de- 
bated. 

Second, there is a possibility this issue may 
not be acted upon one way or the other 
because of Congress’ adjournment. In that 
event, I propose, indeed I emphatically urge 
that the APC not indulge in any quick sale 
trick such as envisioned in the earlier part 
of this statement. The eyes of America are 
on you, APC, don’t attempt to pull a fast 
one on the Congress or the people. 


IN SUMMARY, IS THERE ANY BASIS FOR DEFAMING 
MR. LEO CROWLEY OR ANY SENATOR WHO HAS 
SPONSORED THIS AMENDMENT? 


Of course not. There is no reason to doubt 
for one moment the integrity, the honesty, 
the efficiency of Leo Crowley. He has receiv- 
ed a great many honors from his country 
and from his religious faith. He has won 
great distinction in private business life. He 
has prized his record and reputation. He 
has followed up on this Halbach matter be- 
cause he has a deep and deserved pride in 
his Government and he feels that his Gov- 
ernment—our Government—should not ban 
redress of a wrong. He has no personal in- 
terest, financial or otherwise, in this whole 
matter except as an issue of principle. 

If a Senator of the United States cannot 
heed the judgment voiced by an expert of 
Mr. Crowley's stature and voiced by other 
Senators, then the question is: Whose judg- 
ment can be heeded? 

We Senators who have backed this effort 
number both Republicans and Democrats. 
Party politics is not an issue. I congratu- 
late those Democrats who by their support 
have signified that they dispute “the king 
can do no wrong” philosophy of the APC 
office. I am sure there are many present and 
past APC employees who disagree with the 


tactics which we Senators have also con- 
demned. 

Remember, the original Wiley amendment 
was defeated. It died. A new amendment 
was drafted by administration Senators and 
took its place. That is the issue now pend- 
ing before us. The case rests with the Con- 
gress and the people. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE OPPOSITION TO ANSWER 


Mr. President, I have thus presented a con- 
siderable number of questions on which I 
have offered what I feel to be accurate and 
fair answers. 

Now let me present a series of questions 
which I ask the opposition to answer: 

Is it not a fact that the newspaper criti- 
cisms which have been published against the 
amendment by their very text, betray the 
amazing contradictions in the Government's 
treatment of the General Dyestuff Corp.? 

Is it not a fact the Government alternate- 
ly accused Halbach of being a German, and 
at the same time in complete inconsistency 
kept him in control of one of the most 
essential wartime industries for 10 years? 

Is it not a fact that the Government ar- 
ranged what was obviously an illegal pur- 
chase of Halbach’s daughters’ stock when if 
the stocks were really tainted, it did not need 
to pay them a single dime? 

Is it not a further fact that the files of the 
APC Office contain exhaustive reports on 
Ernest Halbach and his relations with Ger- 
man interests and that these reports refute 
the allegations made about Halbach? 

Is it not a fact that one of the reports was 
written by a very well-trained former FBI in- 
vestigator and that one was written by a 
reputable judge and attorney of the deepest 
moral convictions who possessed vast experi- 
ence both inside and outside of Government? 

Is it not a fact that both reports were 
completely in Mr. Halbach’s favor, and 
stated that there existed not the slightest 
basis to justify seizure by the Government 
of his daughters’ stock in the first place? 

Is it not a fact that in one of those re- 
ports there is a strong recommendation that 
the stock be returned forthwith to its owners 
on the elemental principle that an act of in- 
justice had been done by the United States 
Government? 

Is it not a fact that the moneys paid out 
to General Dyestuff Corp. stockholders came 
illegally out of their own pockets? 

Is it not a fact that the APC Office did not 
have money to buy stock because the Con- 
gress of the United States had not appro- 
priated any money for that purpose; so lack- 
ing cash with which to effect the compromise 
the APC simply declared a dividend out of 
the corporate surplus of the company and 
gave it back to the corporation stockholders? 

Is it not a fact that the net cost to the 
United States Government was thus 
nothing, and the net gain to the corporate 
stockholders was nothing because they re- 
ceived their own money? And is it not a 
fact that this whole procedure was brazenly 
illegal? 

Is it not a further fact that the whole 
compromise was legally questionable because 
many experts believe that the Attorney Gen- 
eral does not have the power to deal with 
vested property with uncontrolled discre- 
tion? 

Is it not a fact that the Congress set out 
very complete and rigid orders in the trad- 
ing with the enemy law regarding the dis- 
position of vested property? 

Is it not a fact that there is a rumor going 
around Washington to the effect that the 
Department of Justice realizes that if it has 
to go to trial it cannot win the suit? 

Is it not a fact that behind-the-scenes in- 
fluences reportedly already have an inside 
track in purchasing this property and their 

plans would be smashed if the suit were 
lost? 

Is it not a fact that in 


the postwar in- 
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occupation forces were there with all Ger- 
man files available to our investivating 
agents, there failed to be produced any evi- 
dence to support the original charges con- 
cerning General Dyestuff and Mr. Halbach? 

Yes, Mr. President, is it not a fact that 


tice to accept this amendment is because 
there are sO many controversial issues, so 
many points of difference, so many substan- 
tial doubts as to the propriety of vesting 





this company in the first place that the 
whole situation cries to high heaven? 
Cuicaco, Itt., July 30, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Foreign Relations Committee, United 


States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drark SENATOR WiLEy: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 25, concerning the 
proposed resolution for ending the state of 
war with Germany. 

You ask me for my opinion, as former 
Alien Property Custodian, concerning an 
enclosed proposed amendment to the proviso 
continuing the powers of the Alien Property 
Custodian over German property. 

As I read the proposed amendment, in sub- 
stance it would insure American citizens 
their day in court in situations where their 
property was confiscated, during the ex- 
istence of the state of war, under suspicion 
or accusation that the citizens represented 
or cloaked German interests. 

Such citizens would have an opportunity 
to have a final determination by a Federal 
court of competent jurisdiction, after trial 
on the merits, as to whether they did or did 
not represent enemy interests without being 
barred in such suit by so-called compromises 
or purchases by the Government of such 
property already seized by the Government 
which the Government induced such citizens 
to sign during the stress and pressure of the 
war period. 

From my own experience of the atmosphere 
in which the Alien Property Custodian's office 
had to operate, I agree with this amendment 
and urge its adoption. You may so repre- 
sent my views to my friend Senator Tom 
CONNALLY, chairman of your committee, and 
the other members of the committee, and 
convey my willingness so to testify before 
the committee, if desired. 

Fair opportunity through the courts to 
American citizens to clear their names, par- 
ticularly to those citizens of German hert- 
tage who were accused of enemy affiliations 
during the war, is compelled by our own sense 
of American justice, as well as to insure us 
the full psychological benefit of ending the 
state of war with Germany. 

I would judge that only a very few cases 
will be affected by this amendment and that 
in all such cases it will be found that the 
United States Government still holds the 
confiscated property concerned without any 
rights of third parties having intervened 

But I agree that the principle of fairness 


involved is fundamental. In respect of any 
affairs with which I dealt as a public of- 
ficial, I am as concerned that we should 


be as zealous to protect American citizens 
from abuse of power by their own govern- 
ment as I was concerned before the war by 
the deprivation of the liberties and prop- 
erties of honest German citizens by the 
Hitler government—and as I am concerned 
over what other totalitarian regime are 
doing to the liberty and property of their 
own citizens today. 

With respect to the Halbach and General 





Dyestuff Corp. vestings to which you refer, 

these cases would und edly fall within 

the intent of the am nent a I feel 

most justly so. Nothing with which I dealt 

in my experience as a iblic official has 
J 

more disturbed me, alt! I e not 





known any of the individuals involved ex- 
cept in my « 
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The Halbach-Dyestuff situation involved 
the property rights in the stock of General 
Dyestuff Corp., a New York corporation 
hereinafter called “GDC” wholly owned by 
American citizens, almost all of whom were 
native-born and of German heritage. The 
holders of more than half the stock at the 
time of vesting were American-born trustees 
holding the stock for the native-born daugh- 
ters of Ernest Halbach, of Short Hills, N. J., 
as a result of a gift in trust made by Hal- 
bach prior to the war. 

Halbach himself—native-born in Philadel- 
phia in the year 1883—had for many years 
been the president and manager of the com- 
pany. He was and is recognized as one of 
the outstanding dyestuff technicians in the 
country. (One of the inexplicable contra- 
dictions in the situation is that aljhough, 
under the circumstances, later detailed, the 
stock of the Halbach children was vested 
as “enemy,” Halbach himself was continued 
by the Alien Property Custodian in actual 
charge of the company’s operations during 
the entire war—and he continued in that 
capacity even up to a year ago. He was, 
in addition, an important member of the 
Dyestu‘? Committee of the War Production 
Board, and was commended for his war work 
by the War Production Board and by General 
Somervell.) 

Prior to my taking office as Alien Property 
Custodian—as a matter of fact, almost im- 
mediately upon the declaration of war— 
the Treasury had vested General Aniline 
& Film Corp. (hereinafter called “GAF’), 
in which enemy interests undoubtedly exer- 
cised some control. GAF’s chemical output 
was very important to the war effort. The 
seizure of GAF immediately created difficul- 
ties for GDC because of a contract between 
GAF and GDC, which had been in existence 
for many years prior to the war, whereunder 
GDC had the exclusive selling rights for 
certain but not all GAF products. Because 
of the existence of this selling arrangement 
which was made the most effective operation 
of the vested GAF difficult without concom- 
mitant control of GDC, I ordered the vesting 
of the GDC stock. 

Throughout my term as Alien Property 
Custodian, I conceived it to be my duty to 
make the fullest use of property needful to 
the war effort. I also conceived it my duty 
to be restrained in dealing with property 
where ownership clearly appeared to be in 
United States citizens: but if any doubt 
existed as to the nonenemy character of the 
property and the property was essential to 
our war effort and needs, I resolved that 
doubt in favor of tre Government and issued 
vesting orders. In so doing, I always had in 
mind that the Trading with the Enemy Act 
provided a clear and adequate remedy to the 
citizen to reclaim his property; that when 
property was vested, it was in effect trusteed 
procerty which would not be dissipated or 
lost; and that when and if a citizen recovered 
his property, no substantial damage would 
have happened to it. I refer particularly to 
the provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act whick accorded every citizen 
whose property was seized an opportunity 
to institute suit in the Federal courts to 
have a final determination, after trial on the 
merits, as to the enemy or nonenemy char- 
acter of the property 

The foregoing brief statement of policy 
explains my attitude at the time of vesting 
of the GDC stock. In ¢ very real sense, it 
Was a protective vesting to secure to the 
United States the benefits of the continued 
operi.tion of GAF in conjunction with GDC, 
On the other hand, I depended for ultimate 
justice to the individuals involved upon 
those provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act which secured them the right of 
trial in the Sederal courts for the return 
of their property. It was always my opinion 
that the fact of enemy interest was a juris- 
dictional requirement for vesting and reten- 


tion of property; and that that question 
could only ultimately be determined within 
the four corners of the statute by a determi- 
nation by a court after trial on the merits. 

I left the stock vested when I left the 
APC's office, notwithstanding that special 
investigations within my own Office, con- 
ducted after the vesting, had created sub- 
stantial doubt within by office as to the basis 
for vesting—particularly a report by Judge 
John J. Burns, of Boston, Mcss., a highly re- 
spected judge and lawyer. In not seeking to 
divest the stock in the face of such doubts, 
I was again relying on the expectation that 
the ultimate question of my right to vest and 
retain would, as a matter of law, have to be 
taken care of in the courts; and again relying 
upon my legal advisers and, in particular, 
Judge Burns, I felt that my earlier adminis- 
trative determination was one which I could 
not then reverse. 

In the course of these dificulties, the For- 
eign Relations Committee, or at least Senator 
CONNALLY, will remember that I appeared 
before the committee to justify my course of 
action in view of the anomaly that the 
president of the corporation, Mr. Ernest Hal- 
bach, a native-born American (whose family 
was the largest owner of the vested stock), 
was regarded:’so highly as a loyal American 
citizen that we not only maintained him in 
actual charge of the operations of the com- 
pany for the duration of the entire war, but 
the War Production Board also made exten- 
sive use of his services as chief consultant of 
the War Production Board in the dyestuff 
section. 

Meanwhile, the Halbach interests and 
others—undoubtedly to protect their per- 
sonal reputations during the war excitement 
and to preserve their rights—had made pro- 
tective filings of suits in the Federal courts 
pursuant to section 9 (a) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act for a determination of 
the charges that they held their property 
for the enemy. They undoubtedly did not 
expect a trial during the war. 

The Department of Justice, however, 
pressed for early trial in the middle of the 
war. At this time, I was no longer Alien 
Property Custodian. 

At some point during these. proceedings, 
Mr. Halbach was induced by the Department 
(whether as a price of being permitted to 
retain his employment with the company 
and thus preserve his reputation before the 
public during the war or otherwise) to cause 
his daughter’s trustees and his former asso- 
ciates to compromise and sell their stock to 
the Alien Property Custodian at a price of 
$118 a share when the book value of the 
stock, as publicly stated by the Attorney 
General at the time, was nearly five times 
that amount. 

Earlier this year (1951) the Alien Property 
Custodian, by similar purchase and com»ro- 
mise, acquired another block of the GDC 
stock (vested at the same time the Halbach 
stock was vested) from a Mrs. St. George at a 
price of $365 a share. Obviously the very 
disparity among the amount paid the Hal- 
bech daughters ($118) the amount paid Mrs. 
St. George ($365), and the amount of the 
estimate of the Attorney General ($540) is 
prima facie evidence that Halbach, a com- 
petent judge of the value of such property, 
was not permitted to deal at arm’s length to 
defend the property. 

In at least the cases dealing with the in- 
terests of the Halbach daughters and others 
similarly situated, the Government paid 
them the bargain compromise price by hav- 
ing a Government-appointed board of direc- 
tors declare a cash dividend to the Alien 
Property Custodian on the vested stock out 
of cash surplus in the company’s own treas- 
ury—a transaction which Judge Burns has 
always advised me was completely illegal. 

I have never been able to comprehend 
where and how the Alien Property Custodian 
acquired legal authority either to compro- 





mise the uncompromisable issue of the 
enemy or nonenemy character of the property 
or, having done so, to expend Government 
funds for the purchase of property to which 
the Alien Property Custodian already had 
clear title, without paying compensation, by 
reason of my act of vesting. 

As a part of the sales transaction, the Hal- 
bach daughters, the trustees of a trust cre- 
ated by Halbach, and Halbach himself were 
required to consent to the dismissal, with 
prejudice, of the suit in the Federal Court 
which had never reached the point of trial on 
the merits. The Halbach daughters, I un- 
derstand, have again instituted proceedings 
in the Federal Court seeking to reopen their 
case and have a trial on the merits, and are 
being threatened with their compromise 
agreement of 1945 as a bar to their attempt 
to have a trial. 

As GDC is still in the power of the Alien 
Property Custodian, I feel it is very im- 
portant, since the powers of the Alien Proper- 
ty Custodian are continued by this resolu- 
tion closing the war with Germany, that the 
Halbach daughters and others similarly sit- 
uated should be accorded an opportunity of 
a full trial on the merits in court to clear 
their reputations and their property and 
that all procedural impediments to such 
trial should be removed. I do not believe 
that the Alien Property Custodian's war rec- 
ord should close on the deprival of American 
citizens of their day in court on the basis of 
administrative expedients of, to say the least, 
the most doubtful legality. 

So far as I can see, the language of the 
amendment that you propose could not hurt 
the United States nor the rights of any third 
parties. But it would guarantee that the af- 
fairs of the Alien Property Custodian’s office 
would close on a note to the effect that every 
effort nad been made to see that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had not over- 
reached its citizens during a period of war 
stress, which the resolution is now bringing 
to a close. 

I would be willing myself to testify before 
your committee in support of such an 
amendment. I would suggest, too, that 
Judge Burns of Boston, who was my adviser 
and my conscience in this affair, should also 
be called to testify. Should he not be avail- 
able for any reason, I should be happy to pre- 
sent to you a copy of certain reports rendered 
by him to me under dates of October 20, 1942, 
and December 14, 1943. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leo T, CROWLEY. 





Work for New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following copy of a letter mailed to 
all New England governors on October 
15, 1951, by Mr. Frank J. Benti, presi- 
dent, Rhode Island State CIO executive 
council: 


His Excellency DENNIs J. ROBERTS, 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 
State House, Providence, R. I. 

Dear GovERNoR ROBERTS: This letter is 
simultaneously being addressed to you and 
the governors of the other five New England 
States in the fervent hope that through the 
medium of the Governors’ Council immee 

























































































diate action may be taken to determine why 
our New England industrial area has been 
given only a limited opportunity to fulfill 
governmental defense orders so vital to our 
own economy and our Nation's mobilization 
program. 

Throughout the Nation a shortage of work- 
ers is reported to exist in most areas. Yet 
in New England today we have tens upon 
tens of thousands of unemployed skilled 
workers, while in other areas, particularly 
the South, a defense-work boom is well under 
way. 

In Rhode Island alone more than 34,000 
able men and wonecn are unemployed, and 
approximately 26,000 of this total are now 
receiving unemployment compensation. This 
same situation is true in varying degrees in 
many other industrial centers of New Eng- 
land. 

Furthermore, in New England we possess 
a reservoir of the most qualified workers in 
these United States; workers whose techno- 
logical know-how in textile, metal working, 
machine tool, jewelry, rubber, leather, plas- 
tic, and electrical industries is of a definitely 
superior level; workers whose skills made it 
possible for this region to make invaluable 
contributions to the World War II defense 
effort. 

The fact that defense production is boom- 
ing in other areas of the Nation and is so 
negligible in New England is due solely to 
the dearth of defense-work contracts being 
channeled into this region by the Defense 
Department and other governmental pro- 
curement agencies, this despite the fact 
that New England industry needs the work 
and has proved in the past that it can do 
the work by meeting the most exacting 
standards and schedules. 

The dehabilitating effects of large-scale 
unemployment—measured by the drains 
upon our unemployment compensation 
funds, the lowering of our labor-management 
morale, and the weakening of the over-all 
economic structure of our region—demands 
that prompt action be taken to correct a 
most unjust situation. 

Action in the form of congressional inves- 
tigation of the situation already has been 
proposed by both Democratic and Republican 
members of our New England congressional 
delegation. In this respect Representative 
Lang, of Massachusetts, has pointed out the 
Government's failure to expedite defense- 
contract allocations to this area while, at the 
same time, it is issuing certificates of neces- 
sity to southern textile mills. 

Furthermore, Representative LaNge has 
rightfully noted that New England possesses 
“the machinery, the manpower, and the 
know-how eager to go into production.” 

However, it is our suggestion that any con- 
gressional probe should be implemented by 
action on the labor-management level as 
well—in order that Washington may be con- 
vinced of the complete unanimity of opin- 
ion shared by labor, management, State, and 
national officials and the general public con- 
cerning the discrimination being evidenced 
by the Defense Department and other agen- 
cies toward our New England economy. 
Therefore, we propose the following: 

1. That the Governors of the six New Eng- 
land States meet in council at their earliest 
convenience and that they appoint six-mem- 
ber committees from their respective States— 
these committees to consist of three mem- 
bers each representing industry and labor. 
(The three-member labor delegation, in turn, 
might well be made up of one member each 
representing the CIO, the AFL, and a major 
independent union.) 

2. That this 36-member New England 
Labor-Management Committee To Expedite 
Defense-Work Contracts promptly convene 
after its appointment and make arrange- 
ments for an immediate conference in Wash- 
ington with qualified representatives of the 
Defense and Commerce Departments. 
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3. That all New England congressional 
Members be invited to participa ] 
conference. 

4. That emphasis be placed upon New Enz- 
land's unemployment situation and the im- 
perative need for immediate distribution 
governmental defense-work contracts to take 
up this slack; upon New E: i 
standing defense production record of World 
War II, as well as upon its supply of hiehly 
skilled workers; uj the need not only for 
te::tile contracts but als . 
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contracts for quali- 


fied firms in need of orders in the metal- 
working, machine-tool, jewelry, leather, rub- 
ber, electrical, plastic, and comparable 


industries. 

5. That the supporting testimony supplied 
at this proposed conference also be made 
available to an; congressional committce ap- 
pointed to look into the situation 

We make this proposal for such a joint 
committee only because we feel it will prop- 








erly supplement and abet a congre 
probe. Further re, unminaf 
of the fact that responsi leaders of Con- 





gress are declaring that adjournment of that 
bedy is in the immediate offi: 
Because we feel that swift, alert, construc- 

tive action must be taken to correct a most 
inequitable situation we urge that you exer- 
cise your good offices in making ‘our pro- 
posal—or some comparable suggestion—a 
reality by the concerted action of the Gover- 
nors of New England. 

Respectfully, 

FRANK J. BENTI, 
President, Executive Council, Rhode 
Island State CIO. 


Inadequate Focod Control and Relief for 
Flood Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
ave Many sadly disappointed people in 
the Midwest in view of two of today’s 
congressional acts. 

In the first place it was hoped that the 
conference report on civil-functions ap- 
propriations wcevld include construction 
funds for Tuttle Creek Dam on the Big 
Blue, and for Toronto Dam on the Ver- 
digris. The report includes only plan- 
ning money, but there is every reason 
to believe that building funds will be 
made available in the coming year. With 
this start, they can hope for rapid 
progress. 

The other cause for heavy hearts in 
the Midwest is the failure of the Senate 
to include in the so-called flood-relief 
bill any funds for grants-in-aid to those 
who need it most. As I pointed out in 
the debate when the House considered 
this measure, all it did was to give the 
flood sufferers a chance to go more 
deeply in debt. 

There was no provision for helping 
those who lost ost, if not. all, of their 
earthly possessions by direct grants to 
help them refurbish their homes and 
reclothe their families. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, only a week ago 
countless millions were made available, 
though not with my vote, to refugees 








and the unfortunate e 
The present po to 
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If the administration, from the P: - 
dent on down, really desires to help 
those refugees from the Nation's great- 
est, most disastrous flood, support can 
be given, and immediate hearings under- 


a rin 

taken on H. R. 5681, which I have intro- 
duced and which has been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. Enactment of ihis 
bill will give, in part, at least, the help 
these unfortunate flicod victims so ur- 
gently need 

As I have 
the need is great; the need is now. 


said so often, Mr. Speaker, 





Tribute for Service 


»X TENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speeker, I am sure 
all Members of the House will want to 
read a tribute given to a former 
standing Member of this bedy, by 
publication known as Armed Force, pub- 
lished here in Washington, D. C., at 1833 
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out- 
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Jefferson Place 
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ndid editorial of commenda- 
tion and appreciation in connection with 
the service and accomplishments of 
Brig. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, ap- 
peared in the issue of October 6. 1951. 
So that his many friends in the House 
may read it, I h: d permission to 
insert this s j p ‘ON 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It follows: 
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As the chairman of a Det 

subcommittee, General Ma 

ciates worked speedily 
rectify the injustices and i 
were just beginning to emerg: 
logical call-up of civlian component forces 
t f the Korean war 





at the outbreak « 
duty to report 
and de- 
iced upo 
ye I ive 


He lies 


It is now our distressing 
that the excessive str bur 
mands on his time and energies 
him by his activities of the pas 
taken a heavy toll of “Mel 
convalescing from a serious illines 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., and 
apparently faced with the pr 
siderable stay before he recovers n ¢ 
his physical recovery, he is faced witt 
serious impairment of his eyesight, perh 
even to the point of near blin 

Mel Maas is a victim of the Korean war 
just as surely as if he had been in 


ens 















lines. Colleagues who had followed closely 
his numerous and e tive, appearar he- 
fore congressional c tees d r ol- 








ficial bodies concerned with n 
Reserve force policies had expressed concern 
months ago about the state of his he h, bu 
he continued to give of hims¢ nd of his 
strength, with an aimost fanatic dedica 
While t { i 1e realm of guesswork 
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that had he slowed the pace, had he taken 
better care of his health, to the detriment 
of the cause for which he was fighting, the 
nature of his subsequent illness might have 
been less critical. 

He was largely responsible for the reforms 
in Reserve force policy which were adopted 
by the Defense Department last fall, many 
of which were wiped out almost immedi- 
ately by the disturbing turn of events in 
North Korea. Despite reversals and rebuffs, 
he continued to fight for the establishment 
of a sound, long-range Reserve policy, with- 
out regard for the expediencies of the mo- 
ment. His long experience as a Marine of- 
ficer, as a legislator, and as a public-spirited 
citizen, plus his first-hand personal knowl- 
edge of Reserve problems and Reserve think- 
ing, drove him on long after it would have 
been prudent for him, if he had been in- 
clined to act selfishly, to have slowed his 
pace 

Rarely have the columns of Armed Force 
been used for a purpose such as this, but 
we know that the many friends of Mel Maas 
throughout the Nation, particularly the 
members of MCROA, which he headed so 
effectively, and of ROA, of which he is still 
legislative chairman, would like to know 
about him. He’s immobilized now out at 
Tower 16, Bethesda Medical Center, 
Bethseda, Md., and a note or call from those 
of his friends who heretofore have not 
known about his illness would help a lot 
to raise his spirits and bolster his morale. 
Fer our part, this editorial is one of the few 
ways we know to pay tribute to General 
Maas, the marine who kept on fighting, self- 
lessly and conscientiously, a battle in be- 
half of hundreds of thousands of reservists, 
without regard to service or branch. 





Farmers Oppose Central Control 
of Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CARVER COUNTY FARM 
BuREAU ASSOCIATION, 
Waconia, Minn., September 12, 1951. 
Representative JosEPH P. O'HarA, 
Representative WALTER JUDD, 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'Hara: A meeting 
was held at the city hall in Waconia on the 
evening of September 11 to consider the work 
of the various Government agencies dealing 
with agricultural problems. The chairman 
of the local PMA committee presided at this 
meeting and he also had one of his clerks 
present to assemble notes on th? remarks 
made by the people who were present. 

For your information, it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the people present that the 
farmers of Carver County and the surround- 
ing area are definitely opposed to central 
control of farm programs. They also ex- 
pressed their opposition to the proposed Of- 
fice of Information as suggested by the 
department heads of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. We feel that this agency would 
bypass the work of the land-grant colleges 
and experiment stations and that the costs 
would be excessive. 

A recommendation was made favoring the 
election by the borrowers of four instead of 


three directors of the Crow River NFLA. 
This, too, was an expression in favor of 
more local control of all our farm programs. 
We feel that governmental agencies should 
not participate in policy making because 
this is a function of our elected representa- 
tives. 

We hope that you can give these matters 
your favorable consideration when and if 
Congress is asked to consider these programs. 

Respectfully, 
DONALD ANDERSON, 

Secretary, Carver County Farm Bureau. 





Consideration of Remaining Hoover Reor- 
ganization Commission Recommenda- 
tions Urged When Congress Reconvenes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HEnprRIcKson], I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment released by him today urging im- 
mediate consideration of the remainder 
of the Hoover Reorganization Commis- 
sion recommendations when Congress 
reconvenes next January. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


On September 28, 1951, Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, president of Temple University and 
national chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, addressed a message 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, in which he said: “The 
t'me has come for plain speaking on the re- 
port of the bipartisan Commission on Organ- 
ization (the Hoover Commission).” This 
message should be taken to heart by every 
Member of the Eighty-second Congress. We 
ought to do something about it. 

Dr. Johnson points out that the present 
Congress has, in its first year increased the 
Federal budget by approximately 70 percent. 
Yet, the Congress stands practically at the 
point of adjournment without having taken 
substantial action on the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations for reorganization, 
efficiency, and economy. Authorities in 
management maintain that these reforms 
could yield operating economies of $5,400,- 
000,000 a year—if intelligently and ardently 
administered. 

An overwhelming majority of the Members 
of both Houses and of both parties of this 
Congress have, in one way or another, ex- 
pressed general endorsement of the Hoover 
report and its legislative recommendations. 
For my own part, I have repeatedly expressed 
unqualified support of the Commission’s 
program. To my mind, the Hoover report is 
a plan, a complete plan, for the vitally needed 
modernization of the Federal structure. I 
see no sense in half measures when we con- 
sider its adoption. 

Admittedly, no plan is perfect. Admitted- 
ly, there may be “i's” which could be dotted 
and “t’s” which could be crossed in the 
Hoover report. Nevertheless, this is the most 
authoritative and comprehensive plan of its 
kind ever created. It deserves a fair trial. 
It will not get a fair trial unless it gets a 
complete trial. 
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If, therefore, there were some way of vot- 
ing the remaining 50 percent of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations into effect to- 
morrow, I, for one, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity todoso. I am well aware that power- 
ful opposition pressures would develop. Let 
us remember, however, that every single one 
of the reorganization reforms which have so 
far been adopted have met with similar oppo- 
sition. Every department and agency fights 
change. Every one of them is supported in 
this fight by its “sweetheart” private organi- 
zations. 

But mark this well. Of the 20 public laws 
and 26 reorganization plans so far enacted, 
not one has done harm. Most have done 
great good. Yet, in every single case, either 
the bureaus or their “sweetheart” organiza- 
tions predicted dire catastrophe. It just 
wasn't so. In the one case out of the 46 
where trouble appeared to be brewing, Con- 
g-ess took remedial action, in plenty of time. 

Since there is no possibility of completing 
the reorganization job at this session, I do 
strongly urge prompt action when Congress 
reconvenes on January 8, 1952. The efforts 
of the Eighty-second Congress will not be 
wholly lost if we expedite action on the fol- 
lowing measures, which have already had 
some congressional consideration: 

Item No. 1, Federal-State relations (S. 
1146): The Senate should pass this bill im- 
mediately. It considered a similar bill dur- 
ing most of the Eighty-first Gongress. This 
bill was passed once during this summer, 
only to be recalled from the House through 
the motion of the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana. We have been working on this par- 
ticular measure for 3 years now. It has 
cost the Senate much time and much money. 
It is high time that we passed the bill, once 
and for all. 

Item No. 2, overseas administration (S. 
1166): This bill was passed by the Senate 
in the Eighty-first Congress. It was passed 
again by the Senate in the present Con- 
gress, only to be recalled from the House by 
the motion of the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana. Here, again, we have spent far too 
much time and money to permit this meas- 
ure to go down the drain. It also should be 
passed immediately. 

Item No. 3, Post Office Department (S. 
1148): Without wishing to intrude into the 
affairs of a committee of which I am no 
longer a member, I would like to point out 
that this matter was discussed extensively 
during the Eighty-first Congress by the cog- 
nizant committee. Once more, during the 
Eighty-second Congress, it has been dis- 
cussed in extenso. There seems to be no 
earthly reason why this bill cannot be re- 
ported and passed. 

Item No. 4, personnel (S. 1135): This bill 
provides for modernization of Federal re- 
cruitment. It is my understanding that a 
version, for the most part in line with the 
Hoover Commission recommendations, has 
been ordered to be reported by the cognizant 
committee. In my opinion, the Senate 
should take up this bill immediately and 
pass it. 

Item No. 5, general executive manage- 
ment: In this field, the administration has 
done absolutely nothing this year. In the 
Eighty-first Congress they sent down 34 re- 
organization plans. In this Congress they 
have sent down only one so far, the RFC plan, 
which represented only a part of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations for that 
agency. There are some among us who 
might allege that this plan was sent down 
more with a view toward taking the heat 
off that agency—to dampen the proclivities 
for mink coats—than to give us better or- 
ganization in our Government. The Com- 
mittee on Expenditures has addressed a let- 
ter to President Truman requesting him to 
submit more plans. He has responded by 
singling out the four plans that were de- 











feated last year and asking the committee 
how they would draft them so that these 
plans could be (a) made to conform to the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and (b) assured of passage. 

This action of the administration was 
nothing more than some high-grade buck- 
passing. The Reorganization Act of 1949 
does not state anything to the effect that 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures is 
required to draw up reorganization plans for 
submission to the Congress. The law ex- 
plicity places this responsibility on the 
President, and it should be noted that this 
law was not the idea of Congress in the 
first place. It was the President who asked 
to have this authority and responsibility 
placed upon him. 

Item No. 6, reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (S. 1149): Hearings 
have been completed by the Committee on 
Expenditures. Once more, it would be 
scarcely appropriate for me to make recom- 
mendations to this distinguished committee, 
which has established a record amongst us 
for thoroughness and _  constructiveness, 
However, I, for one, would hope that they 
would give us an opportunity to vote upon 
the reorganization of the Wepartment of Ag- 
riculture without much delay. 

The Congress must be in a position to 
move forward toward vigorous and complete 
action in the early months of 1952. Other- 
wise, we face the danger of bogging down 
completely. Dr. Johnson rightly points out 
that “If nothing is done, buck-passing and 
blame-fixing will be the order of the day. 
The Congress can blame the administration 
and the administration can blame the Con- 
gress. The Democrats can blame the Repub- 
licans and the Republicans can blame the 
Democrats. There will be just enough merit 
in all these allegations to provide a partial 
‘alibi’ for everyone.” 

But who wants an alibi? Here we have 
an opportunity to tell one of the greatest 
success stories in history. Always in the 
past, it has been assumed, cynically, that no 
reorganization program could survive the 
opposition of organized bureaucracy, the 
forces of group selfishness and public in- 
difference. Now, for the first time, we have 
seen that unselfish citizens of both parties 
will think about their Government and will 
applaud sincere efforts toward its improve- 
ment. These citizens have shown great faith 
in the Congress. We must not let them 
down. 

Now, I would not be a good Republican 
if I didn’t fix a share of the responsibility 
with the administration. President Truman 
asked the Congress for the Reorganization 
Act of 1949. We gave him a greater oppor- 
tunity than any previous President has had 
to reorganize the executive branch. In 1950, 
to be sure, President Truman was active 
in reorganization. In 1951 he has hardly 
lifted a finger to advance the program. He 
would now appear to claim credit for the fact 
that 50 percent of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations have been adopted. This 
is presumptuous. I call attention to his 
recent statement to the Nation's postmas- 
ters that “Whenever there is any economy 
and efficiency in the Government, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been respon- 
sible for it, and don’t let anybody tell you 
different.” 

This is preposterous. 

I would not be a good American, however, 
if I stopped at merely reproaching the Pres- 
ident. The fact remains that the Congress 
created the Hoover Commission by unani- 
mous vote. The fact remains that the Con- 
gress has an essential responsibility for re- 
organization—and don’t let anybody tell you 
different. 

The fact remains that the Congress could, 
if it chose, enact the reorganization program 
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in its entirety, regardless of the violent pro- 
tests of the bureaucrats. 

This can be done, however, only by the 
strong bipartisan initiative of the entire 
Congress—a Congress determined to live up 
to the bright promise and to act on the 
same high level on which it originally 
brought the Hoover Commission into being. 

We have before us the choice of a biparti- 
san triumph which will provide endless cred- 
it to every participant or a bipartisan failure 
for which no one can escape the blame. For 
such a failure, we may contrive alibis sat- 
isfactory to partisan constituents, but not to 
our own hearts. It is the clear duty of every 
economy-minded Senator to insist that the 
first order of business, when we return on 
January 8, 1952, be to expedite action on 
the balance of the Hoover Reorganization 
Commission report. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Ohio Federation of 
Republican Women’s Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the fall conference 
of the Ohio Federation of Republican 
Women’s Organizations at Columbus, 
Ohio, on October 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am sincerely grateful for the great hon- 
or of addressing this meeting of patriotic 
Americans who are loyal to the principles of 
the Republican Party. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my deep 
appreciation of the warrn welcome I have al- 
Ways received in the great State of Ohio. 

It is a pleasure to bring you greetings from 
your friendly neighbors of Pennsylvania. We 
share your pride in the greatness of Ohio 
and your place of outstanding importance 
in the economic, cultural, and spiritual life 
of the United States. 

All the elements of real Americanism have 
entered into the building of your State. The 
early pioneers who came into the Ohio coun- 
try did not find an easy way of life. They 
were a sturdy, courageous race of men and 
women who endured severe hardships and 
constant danger. They suffered the trage- 
dies of Indian attack and many years of 
frontier warfare. 

Into the new West came hard-headed 
Scotch-Irish, thrifty Pennsylvania Germans, 
and enterprising New Englanders. Virginia, 
Kentucky, the Carolinas, and many other 
areas were represented among the settlers 
who established new homes in the fertile 
valleys of the Ohio, the Muskingum, the 
Scioto, and the Miami. They were industri- 
ous and self-reliant. They worked hard and 
they prospered. They built schools and 
churches. They had the spirit and the will 
to stand on their own feet and to plan their 
own lives. They were free to take full ad- 
vantage of the social, political, and eco- 
nomic opportunities open to all men of ini- 
tiative and energy. 

Upon that foundation of individual free- 
dom the people of Ohio have created a true 
cross-section of American progress. You 
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have developed great centers of industrial 
production which contribute to human wel- 
fare in every part of the civilized world. You 
have a great wealth of natural resources in 
coal, oil, gas, and quarry products. 

Your agriculture is strong and progressive, 
its mainstay being the many thousands of 
family-sized farms within easy reach of the 
city markets. 

No State in the Union has produced so 
many outstanding leaders in Government, 
politics, industry, military affairs, education, 
and the church. 

When I refer to Ohio's illustrious sons | 
can point with the greatest pride to your 
United States Senators, Bos Tart and JoHN 





Bricwer. 
Since I became a Member of the Senate, 
nothing has given me greater pleasure than 


my association with these distinguished 
statesmen. They serve their State and Na- 
tion with exceptional ability and the high- 
est integrity. They are patriotic Americans 
who battle fearlessly for the principles in 
which they believe. 


No one in Washington has a more thor- 


ough knowledge of government or a more 
comprehensive understanding of national 
and international problems than your creat 
Republican Senators Bos Tarr and JOHN 


BRICrER. 

When I recall that seven native sons of 
Ohio have been President of the United 
States, I am impressed with the possibility 
that the people of our Republic may look 
again to Ohio for the capable, courageous 
leadership so badly needed in these critical 
times. 

I am proud to salute the Republican wom- 
en of Ohio and ell the women of America 
who have taken their places as shock troops 
in the front line of battle to preserve the 
American system of government 

The women of America are awake to the 
dangers that confront our Nation in these 
days of confusion, corruption, and commu- 
nism. 

The women of America are aroused to the 
evil conditions that threaten to bear down 
and destroy freedom of the indivi~“ual and to 
rob their sons and daughters of all opportu- 
nity in the years ahead. 

The women of America are preparing to 
fight for decency in government—to sweep 
away all the filth that has accumulated at 
Washing*on through the years of the so- 
called Fair Deal, and the scandalous years 
of the corrupt deal which is a stench in the 
nostrils of every self-respecting American. 

And I mean every American, of both polit- 
ical parties, who places honor, principle, and 
integrity above selfish interest. 

I mean every American who is disgusted 
with the lies, deceit, and trickery of men 
trained in the Pendergast school of corrupt 
political practice. 

Of course, those who are riding the gravy 
train see nothing wrong. They are guided 
by the example of a little man in high office 
who has surrounded himself with a crowd 
of political gangsters, whom he defends as 
all honorable men who have done nothing 
illegal. 

It is not denied that their misuse of pub- 
lic office for their own enrichment was un- 
ethical. It is admitted that some of their 
double dealing with public funds was im- 
moral. But with brazen defiance of all de- 
cent standards they proclaim that they did 
not overstep the strict letter of the law— 
that they could not be taken into court and 
be convicted of any crime. 

And that, my fellow Americans, is the 
phony justification for calling them all 
honorable men. 

You and I believe in a different type of 
honor. We believe such morally bankrupt 
characters, who observe only the minimum 
standards necessary to keep out of jail, 
should be kicked out of the Government, 
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They should be brought before the bar of 
justice instead of being given free access to 
the White House. 

If the Republican Party can be said to 
have one paramount objective—one cause 
to which it is committed above all else—it 
is to drive out corruption and to restore 
decency, integrity, and morality in our Gov- 
ernment. The real clash now is between 
right and wrong. In this there can be no 
middle ground—no compromise. 

We have had enough of shabby trickery, 
deception, concealment, and double talk. 

We have had enough of government by 
crony, political favoritism, Executive direc- 
tion, and government in defiance of the 
Constitution of the will of Congress. 

We have had enough of Government that 
creates confusion, coddles communism, and 
conceals corruption. 

At this critical time in world affairs, our 
Nation’s greatest need is to return to the 
sane, sound system established by the 
founding fathers when they drafted the 
Constitution of the United States. 

As Americans and as Republicans we be- 
lieve that plan of government has been pro- 
ductive of more human progress and more 
happiness than any other system since the 
world began. 

We Republicans believe in the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights as the founda- 
tion of American liberty. We believe the 
rights enumerated in those immortal docu- 
ments are God-given rights. 

For too many years we have seen the 
fundamental law warped, twisted, and mis- 
interpreted to serve selfish political purposes 
and to strengthen the power of the so-called 
Fair Dealers. 

For too many years we have seen freedom 
of the individual weakened by riotous spend- 
ing without regard for the solvency and 
stability of our Nation. 

We have been led along the primrose path 
of false prosperity which can only end in 
financial collapse and national bankruptcy. 

We hear a great deal about prosperity 
these days. 

Just a few weeks ago, in a speech at Wash- 
ington, President Truman said, and I quote: 
“The United States is now at the peak of its 
prosperity.” 

But when we remember that this so-called 
prosperity is built on excessive taxation, un- 
limited Government spending, and never- 
ending emergencies, we must realize that we 
are in the most desperate situation in the 
history of the American Republic. 

And most important, if we can attain pros- 
perity only through the tragedies of war, 
paying for it in the lives of our boys who are 
dying in Korea, 1 want to say right now, that 
the price is too high. 

Our situation cannot be fundamentally 
sound so long as it is based on high taxes, 
deficit financing, bigger debt, and restrictive 
laws which exert inflationary pressure and 
send the cost of living higher and higher. 

Our situation cannot be fundamentally 
sound so long as we face spending programs 
that will cost the taxpayers at least $100,- 
000,090,000 a year. 

Our situation cannot be fundamentally 
sound so long as our Government is so big, 
so unwieldly and so cumbersome that it is 
beyond the power of any individual to com- 
prehend its complex ramifications. 

On the domestic front there is grave dan- 
ger in the flow of power from the hands of 
the people into the hands of the Govern- 
ment. That is the process by which gov- 
ernment creates the dictatorship of an all- 
powerful socialistic state. When govern- 
ment plans and controls the lives of the peo- 
ple all initiative is destroyed and freedom of 
the individual is lost, 

On the international front we have con- 
tinued a confused and uncoordinated for- 
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eign policy which shifts from day to day and 
holds no promise of restoring peace with 
honor and justice to the world. 

In this time of national peril the American 
people cry out for leadership in which they 
can place full trust and confidence. 

They want leadership in which they can 
entrust the safety and security of the Re- 
public. 

They want leadership that will not con- 
done, conceal, or protect corruption. 

They want leadership that will set an 
example of honesty and morality and will be 
an inspiration to every boy and girl in 
America. 

We do not have that kind of leadership in 
the White House today. 

We cannot expect that kind of leadership 
from the socialistic-minded Democrats or 
Republicans who would replace our system 
of government with one patterned after Eu- 
ropean failures. 

No, my fellow Americans, the Republican 
Party is the only political organization which 
is fighting to preserve the sacred ideals of 
American freedom and independence. 

The Republican Party is the only hope of 
good government—the only source from 
which our Nation can regain the material, 
moral, and spiritual strength upon which 
our Republic became great and powerful. 

The most dangerous threat to the future 
of our country is not from any foreign foe. 
It is from within. 

We have a great task ahead. It is a task 
which calls for loyal adherence to the prin- 
ciples of patriotic Americanism. Those are 
the principles of the Republican Party. 

As Republicans we must carry the truth 
to the people. 

We must point out that corruption in 
Government means a breakdown in the 
moral standards of the people. 

We must fight against every socialistic 
proposal that holds out the false promise of 
security without effort and robs the people 
of initiative, self-reliance, and opportunity. 

We must fight waste, extravagance and 
excessive spending at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

We must demand a tax program that will 
encourage business and industry and will 
give the little fellow a chance to save and ge% 
ahead. 

We must demand sound fiscal policies that 
will preserve the value of the dollar against 
the destructive force of inflation. 

We must oppose pressure groups that de- 
mand the expenditure of public funds for 
selfish purposes and their own special ad- 
vantage. 

We must fight communism at home with 
100 percent Americanisr:a. None but Amer- 
icans of unquestioned loyalty should have a 
place in our Government, or in our schools 
and colleges. 

We must oppose Government competition 
with private enterprise. 

We must uphold our fundamental concept 
of government by law and not by men. We 
must support the constitutional legislative 
process against government by Executive di- 
rective. 

We must demand a foreign policy that we 
can afford and that the people at home and 
abroad can understand. There must be no 
more secret commitments or agreements that 
betray free people into slavery behind the 
iron curtain. The American people have a 
right to know the obligations we assume in 
foreign lands. 

Above all, we must arouse among our peo- 
ple a deeper recognition of their personal 
responsibility for good government. We 
must fight against apathy and indifference 
on the part of so many citizens who take no 
interest in government, 














I have outlined some fundamental truths 
which should appeal to every right-thinking 
patriotic American. 

On every farm, and in every home, in every 
village, town, and city we must awaken the 
righteous indignation of the American peo- 
ple. We must arouse the fighting spirit of 
our decent citizenship to drive out the graft- 
ers, the bribe-takers, the dealers in influ- 
ence, and all the other rascals of high or low 
degree who have betrayed the public trust 

I do not pretend that any one political 
party has had a monopoly on wrongdoers 
But I do say that never before in American 
history have the leaders of our Government 
concealed, condoned, and protected corrup- 
tion with such arrogant disregard for all 
ethical and moral standards. 

Let me tell you how one President of the 
United States—a Republican President I am 
proud to say—handled corruption when it 
was revealed in his administration. 

During the term of Calvin Coolidge the 
Nation was shocked by the Teapot Dome 
scandal, involving the leasing of Govern- 
ment-owned oil lands. 

Before the full facts were disclosed, Presi- 
dent Coolidge made a ringing declaration 
which can serve as a model for the present 
administration. 

President Coolidge said, and I quote: 

“If there has been any crime it must be 
prosecuted. If there has been any property 
of the United States illegally transferred or 
leased, it must be recovered. * * * I 
propose to employ counsel of high rank, 
drawn from both political parties, to bring 
action for the enforcement of the law. 

“Counsel will be instructed to prosecute 
these cases in the courts so that if there is 
any guilt it will be punished; if there is any 
civil liability it will be enforced; if there is 
any fraud it will be revealed; and if there are 
any contracts that are illegal, they will be 
canc?led. 

“Every law will be enforced and every right 
of the people and the Government will be 
protected.” 

Criminal prosecutions followed. A cabinet 
member accused of taking a bribe was con- 
victed and sentenced to a prison term. The 
Attorney General who refused to turn over 
certain files and records to a Senate investi- 
gating committee was summoned to the 
White House and dismissed from office. 

That is the kind of leadership—honest, 
determined, vigorous and courageous—that 
the Republican Party will give to the people 
of America in January of 1953. 

We are about to enter a national campaign 
with many vital issues—but most important 
is the moral issue of honesty against dis- 
honesty. 

On that issue the true women of America, 
no matter whether they are Republican or 
Democratic, will fight for the protection of 
the American home, They will fight to up- 
hold the moral standards by which we live, 
based on the eternal truths of the Holy Bible. 

At the Chicago convention next year we 
will select a standard bearer to lead the 
American people to victory. He must be a 
great American, imbued with all the Ameri- 
can ideals. He must have the courage, the 
will, and the determination to slug it out 
with Trumanism and all it stands for. He 
must believe in economy in Government, bal- 
anced budgets, and sound fiscal policies. 

And above all else, he must be a man of un- 
impeachable honesty and integrity and there 
must be no question that he is a real Republi- 
can. 

With such a man as our candidate we can 
march to victory—restore honesty in Govern- 
ment and firmly establish our rightful place 
of leadership for peace, freedom, and sound 
prosperity in the United States and the 
world, 























Grab-Bag Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
oRD a syndicated column by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post October 18, 1951. 

Last year the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reported 
out a very effective bill to separate the 
hidden airline subsidies from so-called 
mail pay. 

Although this bill in amended form 
passed the House unanimously, the bill 
died with the Eighty-first Congress be- 
cause the Senate did not act. 

As noted in this column, the Senate 
has now put through a bill which un- 
fortunately incorporates many weaken- 
ing amendments. 

It is, therefore, my hope that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House will reject these 
weakening amendments and stand by its 
report of last year, House Report No. 
3041 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

I hope, therefore, that the House will 
enact a really effective bill, H. R. 508 or 
H. R. 190, and not a watered-down ver- 
sion. 

The article follows: 

GraB-BaG CoNGRESS—EXxPOSURES CONFINED TO 
SMALL FRY 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The Congress that is now grinding to the 
close of a singularly tortuous session might 
well be called the grab-bag Congress. While 
a few of the small-fry influence peddlers 
have been exposed to the light of day, seldom 
has there been such jostling, such pulling 
and hauling, among the big boys seeking 
privileged access to the billions of dollars 
being spent by Government. 

The vast armament contracts and the 
special tax amortization granted as an in- 
ducement to armament manufacture cause 
the big corporations to grow bigger. The 
giants of American industry are daily becom- 
ing more gigantic as they expand to propor- 
tions that even a few years ago were un- 
dreamed of. 

One of the few men in Congress who has 
been working to stem this tide is Senator 
JoHN SPaARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama. As 
chairman of a small-business committee he 
has worked particularly hard to try to save 
the small nonscheduled airlines that receive 
no Government subsidy. 

A report of the Sparkman committee rec- 
ommended that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
reconsider the position of the nonsked and 
come up with a solution that would give 
them a chance to compete—without sub- 
sidy—in providing low-cost coach service. 
Of the CAB, the report said: 

“It has a direct obligation to the public 
to use its very considerable powers to develop 
reliable and economical service on a greatly 
expanded basis. Should it fail at this point 
to develop policies toward that end, the 
Board would, indeed, lend credence to the 
charge that it is servile to the interests of 
the certificated airlines and that it lacks the 
scope and daring required at this moment, 
which sees American aviation standing at the 
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threshold of vastly 
and service.” 

The CAB ordered a study of the future of 
the nonskeds. But at the same time the 
Board has proceeded by regulatory measures 
to pronounce sentence of death on the un- 
scheduled lines. 

Under prolonged pressure the Board has 
just wrestled with the task of separating sub- 
sidy from mail pay for the certificated car- 
riers having admitted that currently 57 per- 
cent of mail pay is, in fact, subsidy. A rate 
of 45 cents a ton-mile has been allowed for 
the main trunk lines. 

This figure compares with 23 cents a ton- 
mile the airplanes charge for carrying freight 
and express and 34 cents, which is said to 
be the cost of carrying mail. Analysts who 
have studied the separation plan with no ax 
to grind believe the rates allowed are, to say 
the least, overgenerous. 

The subsidy dispute was aired in a re- 
markable Senate debate that got little or no 
attention. This centered on the effort of 
Senators who have repeatedly shown their 
interest in cutting Government spending to 
force a similar separation between subsidy 
and mail pay for American lines flying inter- 
national routes. Led by Senator Arken, Re- 
publican, of Vermont, the group included 
Senators Dovucias, Democrat, of Illinois; Wi1- 
LiaMs, Republican, of Delaware; and LEHMAN, 
Democrat, of New York. 

On the other side were loyal friends of 
Pan-American Airways which has repeatedly 
been charged with driving toward a monop- 
oly of all foreign routes. To such faithful 
friends as Senators McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada, and Brewster, Republican, of 
Maine, was added Senator McManon, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut. They wanted contracts 
without reduction for a period of 10 years. 
At one point the forthright AIKEN said: 

“If there is any bill which this Congress 
has to consider which tends to build up an 
almost airtight monopoly for a single part 
of a single industry, this bill is it. * * 

It is one of the worst bills the Senate has 
ever had before it.” 

Finally, the period was cut from 10 to 5 
years, with the economizers hammering 
away at the burden imposed on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. One estimate puts the 
amount of airline subsidy paid out since 
VJ-day as high as $250,000,000. 

In its swiftly expanding phase since the 
end of World War II the airline industry is 
still very new. It is possible to see the de- 
veloping pattern of monopoly as it threatens 
to freeze into being the present set-up with 
its limitations on the progress of a means of 
transportation as yet in infancy. There are 
other industries long past this stage with the 
freeze so solid that the antitrust laws are 
completely irrelevant. 


expanded development 





Deportation of Anti-Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution, adopted by the su- 
preme board of the Croatian Catholic 
Union of United States of America, sets 
out a just appeal that steps should be 
taken by our Government to protect 
citizens of iron-curtain countries who 
have been actively fighting communism 
from being deported into the clutches 
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of Communist dictators. 
awaiting these deportees is gener 
liquidation. 

The supreme board of the Croatian 
Catholic Union of United States of 
America gathered at its meeting in Gary, 
Ind., October 12, 1951, on the occasion 
of its thirtieth anniversary celebration, 
seriously discussed the matter of the de- 
mand of the Yugoslav regime of Tito 
that Dr. Andrija Artukovic, a prominent 
Croatian opponent of communism, be 
deported into the custody of Yugoslavia. 

In the name of the Croatian Catholic 
Union of United States of America and 
its thousands of members who are loyal 
citizens of America, prepared to sacri- 
fice everything and even their lives for 
American freedom and democracy, we 
protest against such requests of Yugo- 
slavia’s communistic regime that Dr. Ar- 
tukovic be deported to Yugoslavia. We 
base our protests on the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Dr. Andria Artukovic committed no 
murders and crimes such as he is accused 
of by the Yugoslav regime; we know positive- 
ly, that these accusations are purely political 
means of the Yugoslav Communist dictator- 
ship to rid itself of its political opponents in 
the world who oppose its communistic tac- 
tics in Croatia. 

2. Dr. Artukovic is well known as an oppo- 
nent of communism even from his youth. 

3. The Yugoslav Communist regime, as we 
know, first demanded the deportation of Dr. 
Artukovic on the basis of political reasons, 
and when it failed to be successful, it 
changed the charges against him to murder 
and criminal action of which he was never 
guilty. 

4. The law of the Kingdom of Serbia of 
1902 can in no way be applied to Dr. Artu- 
kovic since he never had been either a citizen 
or resident of Serbia. 

5. If free and democratic America permits 
Tito’s communistic regime to take Dr. Artu- 
kovic, it will pave the way for allowing Tito’s 
regime to seek the deportation of any and 
all of its political enemies or opponents who 
raise their voices in foreign lands against 
communism in Yugoslavia and other parts 
of the world. 

For the above reasons and for the sake of 
human rights, we appeal to our American 
officials not to deport Dr. Andrija Artukoviec 
to Tito’s Communist regime, for in no case 
can a political rival deal fairly with his po- 
litical opponent. If Dr. Artukovic erred 

and broke any laws, let the unbiased, demo- 
cratic American courts decide the matter. 





Conference Report on the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, when the 1951 tax bill was be- 
fore the House, I voted for its passage. 
Much as I dislike the idea of imposing 
an even heavier tax burden on the Amer- 
ican people, we, as a Nation, have em- 
barked on a huge defense mobi bitiention 
program, which nearly every acre-s 
must be done. Now the bill 
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paid—either honestly, through taxes 
which everyone can see and understand, 
or through the hidden tax of inflation, 
whereby the, burden falls primarily on 
the shoulders of the working people of 
this country and on the elder people who 
are retired and living on fixed pensions. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the country is des- 
perately in need of additional revenues 
if we are to bring the budget within hail- 
ing distance of being balanced. But 
that does not mean that this House must 
accept any bill that comes before it. 
While no one enjoys the thought of high- 
er taxes, I firmly believe that the people 
of this country are willing to share in 
paying for the defense effort, so long as 
everyone is paying his fair share. The 
conference report now before the House 
docs not distribute the tax load fairly, 
and I do not intend to lend my support 
to any tax bill as inequitable as this, no 
matter how great the need for revenue, 
I intend to vote against the conference 
report. 

To show the unfairness of the changes 
from the House bill made by the confer- 
ees, I should like to show what has been 
done about distributing the individual- 
income-tax burden. The conference bill 
imposes $364,000,000 less in individual 
income taxes than the House bill. Of 
that $364,000,000 reduction, only $86,- 
000,000, or less than one-fifth, goes to 
families with incomes of less than $5,000, 
yet these families comprise 80 percent of 
all individual taxpayers. At the same 
time, a $278,000,000 reduction has been 
granted taxpayers with incomes of over 
$5,000. 

This seems to me to be an upside- 
down arrangement, when 80 percent of 
the taxpayers get 20 percent of the re- 
lief_—comparing the House bill with the 
conference report—and 20 percent of the 
taxpayers get 80 percent of the relief. 
I cannot support such a proposition. 

Many of the provisions of the House 
bill which would have assured a fair 
share of the load for everyone in the 
community have been eliminated in the 
conference bill. For example, the House 
bill made the new corporation tax rates 
effective on January 1, 1951, following 
the practice of nearly every corporate 
tax bill since 1913. The conferees 
changed this effective date to April 1, 
1951, thus exempting the record-high 
first quarter corporate profits from the 
new tax rates, and sacrificing $500,000,- 
000 in revenues. The corporations were 
advised that the effective date of the new 
taxes would probably be January 1. 
They have all set aside appropriate tax 
reserves. If this $500,000,000 is not 
raised this year through taxes, it will fall 
on the helpless section of our population 
in the form of higher prices and infla- 
tion. To me, this does not represent 
equality of sacrifice. 

The House bill contained a permanent 
reform for our tax system that would 
have yielded an additional $323,000,000 
in revenues each year—not by raising 
anyone's tax rates, but merely by col- 
lecting taxes which should be paid now, 
but are not being paid. I am speaking 
of the sysccm of withholding the tax on 
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dividends and corporate-bond interest, 
just as the tax is withheld on wages and 
salaries. It is argued that this system 
will impose hardships on thousands of 
widows and pensioners who now do not 
have to file tax returns, but who would 
now have to file for their refunds. I 
would have more sympathy for this 
argument if I did not know that both a 
survey of individual tax returns by the 
Treasury Department and a sample sur- 
vey by the Federal Reserve Board show 
that 92 percent of the families in this 
country with incomes of less than $3,000 
receive no divideds or interest whatso- 
ever. Those with incomes of $10,000 and 
over receive 63 percent of the dividends 
paid in this country. No one seems to 
complain on behalf of the millions of 
wage earners, most of them in the low- 
and middle-income category, who are 
under a withholding system, and to 
whom nearly a half-bilion dollars in re- 
funds are made each year. Every year, 
the receipt of dividends is under-reported 
by over $1,000,000,000—not necessarily 
intentionally, but often because the divi- 
dends come in in small checks which 
are easily forgotten. The withholding 
system recommended by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and passed 
by the House merely assures that those 
who should be paying taxes actually do. 

The capital-gains rate, which is avail- 
able primarily to those with considerable 
means, has not been raised since Korea, 
despite the fact that the current tax bill 
contains the second increase in ordinary 
income-tax rates. The House bill raised 
the capital-gain-tax rate from 25 per- 
cent to 28 percent, which in my opinion 
is a minimum; the conferees eliminated 
this increase, and left the capital-gains 
rate at 25 percent. 

The House bill contained a provision 
which would make all current corporate 
earnings in excess of 75 percent of the 
highest 1946-49 earnings taxable at ex- 
cess-profits rates. The Senate bill 
struck this provision, and left the earn- 
ing base at 85 percent of the 1946-49 
profits. The compromise reached by the 
conferees was 83 percent—only 20 per- 
cent of the way toward the House bill. I 
do not think this is a true middle ground 
such as we might expect would emerge 
from conference. 

I am particularly disturbed that the 
conferees have seen fit to include in the 
conference bill a modification of the so- 
called Jenner amendment, which is noth- 
ing more than a rider to this tax bill. 
It has nothing whatever to do with rais- 
ing taxes, which is the purpose of this 
bill. This provision makes it possible 
to publish the names, addresses, and 
amounts of assistance of the millions of 
self-respecting persons on the assistance 
rolls. 

I have long felt that the provisions in 
the Social Security Act providing for aid 
to certain groups of our needy citizens 
constitute one of the most humanitarian 
programs ever established in this coun- 
try. The criticisms that have been 
made about the so-called confidentiality 
of records provision are in my opinion 
grossly exaggerated and it is my earnest 





hope that the Members of this House will 
insist on the retention in the Social 
Security Act of the provisions which re- 
quire that information about worthy 
recipients be kept confidential. 

I can think of nothing more abhorrent 
to me than the idea of publishing, or 
otherwise making known the names of 
the unfortunate members of our commu- 
nity who are recipients of public assist- 
ance. To my mind, it is misfortune 
enough for a person to be in need and to 
be forced to apply for assistance. To 
have to endure the publication of one’s 
name and circumstances where they can 
be seen by all persons is humiliating to 
an already distressed person who needs 
help rather than persecution because of 
his circumstances. Such people need 
not only financial assitance, but also pro- 
tection under the law against the exploi- 
tation and the indignity to which publi- 
cation of their names would subject 
them. This protection is in keeping 
with the American ideal of respect for 
the worth and dignity of every human 
being. 

I do not know to what extent there are 
persons receiving assistance who are not 
eligible for aid. From all the informa- 
tion I have, I am convinced that this 
number is small. The many aged, blind, 
and disabled persons, and the dependent 
mothers and children who are receiving 
assistance have no other choice but to 
seek aid from the programs which the 
Congress and the States together have 
established to meet their needs. They 
have no other way of providing for them- 
selves. It is the responsibility of the 
States to determine the eligibility of the 
persons applying for and receiving aid 
through the State program. Applica- 
tions for assistance are made to the local 
welfare departments and an investiga- 
tion must be made to determine whether 
they meet the conditions of eligibility set 
up by the States. Once assistance is 
granted, the necessity for continuing 
payments is reinvestigated periodically, 
and as the circumstances of the recipi- 
ents change. This is not to say that 
some people may not seek to take ad- 
vantage of these programs or that abuses 
may not occur. But it is our State and 
local welfare officials who have the re- 
sponsibility of administering the public 
assistance program who should see to it 
that any “chiselers” are dropped from 
the rolls. 

We all should be, and are vitally 
concerned in the administration of our 
public-assistance program. As taxpay- 
ers and as persons deeply interested in 
providing assistance to the needy, we 
want to be sure that only eligible persons 
receive assistance, and that every ef- 
fort be made to help them regain 
self-support, where this is possible. This 
is the aim of the States in administering 
their various assistance programs. How- 
ever, in my opinion, the indiscriminate 
publicity that is being proposed here 
would not promote but would hamper 
the efficient administration of assistance 















































as well as impose needless humiliation 


on needy people. I am not convinced 
that publication of names woul reveal 
ineligible persons. Rather, I believe 
that this publicity would merely frighten 
away many needy people whose pride is 
great enough to discourage them from 
accepting the aid they need, if publicity 
is a condition of such aid. In est..blish- 
ing their eligibility, persons often give 
personal and private information re- 
garding the circumstances’ which 
brought them to apply for aid. This be- 
comes part of the record of eligibility, 
and the prospect of publicity of such in- 
formation could only reduce the possi- 
bility of establishing understanding and 
confidence in and between the welfare 
agency and the applicant. 

The Social Security Act limits the dis- 
closure of information concerning ap- 
plicants and recipients to persons di- 
rectly connected with the administration 
of assistance. However, as I understand 
it, this restriction does not operate so as 
to prevent the publication of certain 
kinds of information which throw light 
on the operations of the public asistance 
agency. I know that States can and do 
publish information such as the cost of 
public assistance, the financing of these 
expenditures, the number of recipients 
and causes of dependency, and the 
standards and methods used for decid- 
ing the need of the people applying for 
help. And this requirement does not 
prevent giving full information, includ- 
ing the names and other information 
about recipients, to legislative and ad- 
ministrative groups charged with study- 
ing the operations of the public-assist- 
ance department. This information can 
also go to auditors, law-enforcemrent of- 
ficers and others in connection with the 
administration of public assistance. 

I hope that my colleagues will think 
twice before they vote to change this 
provision in the Social Security Act, and 
thus to expose needy people, the aged, 
blind, children, and the disabled, to the 
kind of publicity which is being urged 
upon them in this House. Let us con- 
tinue to treat the unfortunate with the 
dignity and respect which the Social 
Security Act now assures them. To sub- 
ject them to the pressures of political or 
commercial exploitation and to make 
their personal affairs a matter of public 
record is to go buck to the abandoned 
tradition and methods of the old poor 
laws. Let us not lose the progress we 
have made through the Social Security 
Act by discarding the provisions on the 
protection of confidential information. 

There are other provisions of the con- 
ference bill which reinforce my convic- 
tion that this is both an inequitable and 
an inadequate tax bill. The defense bill 
must be paid, but there is no reason why 
it cannot be paid in a fair and equitable 
manner. I shall vote against this con- 


ference report in the hope that the con- 
ferees will reconsider their action, and 
that some of the provisions of the House 
bill which I have mentioned will be re- 
tained. 
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“The Decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
To Increase the Air Force to at Least 
140 Groups Will Give Us an Air Force 
Second To None, Which in All Proba- 
bility Will Prevent Any Future War”— 
Chicago Herald-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a clipping from the Chicago 
Herald-American of October 10, 1951, 
headed “Air power in keeping with our 
needs.” 

It is a short editorial. It discusses 
the legislation which we passed to give 
the Air Force an extra billion dollars for 
immediate expansion—and another $4,- 
(00,000,000—as soon as the detail plans 
for further expansion are formulated. 

Mr. Speaker, no bill that Congress has 
ever enacted has proven more popular 
throughout the length and breadth of 
these United States than has this—to 
provide these United States with an Air 
Force second to none. 

I have said before, and I repeat on this 
floor, that the peoples of these United 
States, whether they live in the coastal 
cities or in the great Mississippi Valley 
Corn Belt, all know that the United 
States Air Force is their first and great- 
est powerful defense against enemy at- 
tack. Further, they know that victory 
in the next world war, is going to perch 
on the banners of that nation which has 
supremacy in the air. 

The tremendous achievements of our 
Air Force in Korea are far and beyond 
the expectation of any military author- 
ity. Top-flight Army officers, one after 
another, have complimented the Air 
Force on its splendid work. Many have 
frankly stated that—were it not for the 
Air Force—the ground forces, our own 
as well as the United ations, would have 
bee:. thrown out of k-orea a long, long 
time ago. 

While nobody has ever thought of an 
airplane as a weapon designed to kil: in- 
dividual enemy soldiers and enemy per- 
sonnel on the ground—authoritative 
sources report that United States air 
pover has already accounted for more 
than 47 percent of all enemy casualties 
in Korea—72 percent of all enemy artil- 
lery destroyed, 81 percent of all enemy 
trucks destroyed—to say nothing of the 
hundreds of bridges, highways, and dams 
destroyed, and the other enemy delay- 
ing actions accomplished by our flying 
forces. 

Only last week came report by way of 
NBC television, on the Battle Report, 
Washington program, that— 

F-51 Mustangs are taking off laden with 
rockets and napalm bombs on strafing mis- 
sions in Korea. Along with our jets and 
bombers they succeeded in cne 24-hour 
period this week end—in destroying or dam- 
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aging a record-breaking 1,121 Communist 
trucks ferrying supplies and reinforcements 
to the front. 

Mr Speaker, without further ado, I 


include herein a short editorial from the 
Chicago Herald-American, which reads 
as follows: 

AIR POWER IN KEEPING WITH OvR NrEps 

The National Defense Establishment of the 
United States is now in a fair way to becom- 
ing, for the very first time since the advent 
of military aviation as a decisive element in 
warfare, an air power of a stature in keeping 
with our minimum needs. 

This vital position is now definitely in 
prospect by virtue of the decision of the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff to increase 
t!> Air Force to at least 140 groups, the 
present strength being 95 groups. 

Senator LopcGe, of Massachusetts, a Repub- 
lican but often a spokesman for the admin- 
istration in matters pertaining to national 
defense, reported this decision to the Senate 
while the Air Force appropriation bill was 
nearing final disposition. 

The main provision of the bill is to give 
the Air Force $1,000,000,000 for immediate 
expansion, with as much as four additional 
billions to be forthcoming as soon as detailed 
plans are formulated. 

This fits squarely, and logically and most 
laudably, into the pattern of Air Force ex- 
pansion contemplated by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

It also brings nearer to realization a policy 
that has long been advocated by the Hearst 
newspapers, to wit: An Air Force second to 
none. 

The American people should be apprecia- 
tive of the fact that they are soon to have an 
Air Force which will be the main offensive, 
and therefore defensive, arm of their Mili- 
tary Establishment, and which will be 
capabie of winning any future war. 

In all probability, such an Air Force will 
prevent any future war. 

The only concern of the American people 
is that the country does not have that kind 
of an Air Force now, as it should have had 
long before now, in order that the desired 
security might be a matter of present enjoy- 
ment rather than future prospect. 





The Tax Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1951. 
Hon. WizzBur D. MILLs 
House Office Building: 

We are greatly disturbed by House action 
on tax bill. Farmers don't like to pay taxes 
any better than anyone else. However, in 
view of appropriation authorizations ap- 


proved by Congress, the choice available to 
the American people is to pay for these ex- 
penditures through taxes or through in- 
flation. Let us not forget the people pay the 
bill either way. Although farmers recog- 
nize the dangers inherent in increased taxes, 
we fear far more the sequence of rising 
prices, production-strang e 4 rols, and 
loss of personal freedom which are i: itable 
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to balance Federal budget. We believe pro- 
posed tax bill represents the best bill that 
can be devised this session, and therefore 
urge its passage. 
ALLAN B. KLINE, 
President, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 





Build Howell Mill Shoals Dam Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1051 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me entitled “Build 
Howell Mill Shoals Dam Now”: 


“Sheathe your swords, take back your men, 
take back horses; you will need them down 
there to develop that great fertile country 
for which God and nature have done so 
much.” 

These words were spoken at Appamatox 
at the time when General Grant refused to 
accept the sword of the gallant Gen. Robert 
F Lee. Since this dark day in the history 
of the South, Alabama bas made great strides 
in following the advice given by General 
Grant. It is highly encouraging to see the 
booming industrial development in our State. 
The Institute for Economic Research has 
given Alabama its highest rating, that of 
superior growth. During 1950 almost $200,- 
000,000 was spent in Alabama for new con- 
struction and for expanding and improving 
existing industries. Today she is a great 
producer of iron and steel products, coal, 
lumber, textiles, naval stores, pulp and 
paper, and is making progress in the manu- 
facture of clothing, oil refining, chemicals, 
farm equipment, aluminum, electrical fix- 
tures and appliances. Only the surface has 
been touched and if Alabama could develop 
her great water resources she could become 
the Ruhr Valley of the United States. This 
is a great river basin which extends from 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of northwestern 
Georgia and southeastern Tennessee, begin- 
ning at Rome, Ga., and running a distance of 
almost 650 mils across the Piedmont Plateau 
to the lowlands of the Gulf coastal plain 
which, if developed, will revolutionize the 
industrial economy and wealth of this great 
section. The Coosa-Alabama River system is 
formed by the union of the Etowah and 
Oostanaula Rivers near Rome which becomes 
the Coosa River; the Coosa and the Talla- 
poosa flow through the middle part of the 
basin to form the Alabama River; the Ala- 
bama River flows across the gently sloping 
coafal plain to join the Tombigbee River, 
empties into the Mobile and thence flows 
southward to the Gulf of Mexico. In this 
basin is found a moderate climate, abundant 
rainfall, and fertile soils. The raw ma- 
terials needed by industry are present and 
the supply of labor is adequate and stable. 

The Corps of Engineers has been intensely 
interested in the development of the great 
Alabama-Coosa Basin for over 80 years. 
Among the first improvements constructed 
was a series of locks and dams in the Coosa 
River for shallow-draft navigation to reach 
Rome, Ga. In recent years, a more impor- 
tant step toward the development of the 
basin was the appearance of the 308 Report 
in 1934. This report recommended locks 
and dams on the Alabama River and on the 
Coosa River above the existing power dams, 
and with locks in the power dams, it wus 


planned to provide a 9-foot channel for 
navigation upstream to Rome, Ga., and ad- 
ditional power. Increased industrialization 
intensified requests that this 308 Report 
be reviewed. Flood control and flood pro- 
tection works have been built at Prattville, 
Ala., and at Rome, Ga., and the mighty 
Allatoona Dam and Reservoir has been built 
on the Etowah River 48 miles above Rome, 
This is the first Federal power plant in the 
basin and generates 74,000 kilowatts of 
power. 

In 1941 the Engineers submitted a report 
recommending a new program of develop- 
nent of the basin’s water resources in ac- 

ordance with the plans being prepared by 
he Chief of Engineers. This was adopted 
by Congress and the President in the River 
and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, Public Law 
14, Seventy-ninth Congress. This program 
calls for a navigation lock and dam and two 
power dams with locks on the Alabama River 
below Montgomery and a power dam with 
lock on the Coosa River at Howell Mill 
Shoals Reservoir. Other reports are being 
prepared which will provide for a modern 
9-foot barge channel to Montgomery and 
additional power and flood control. The 
remainder of the program contemplates 
three navigation power dams with locks on 
the Coosa, a flight of locks in each of the 
three power dams on that stream and in 
the Howell Mill Shoals Dam and 20 power 
and storage dams on the Tallapoosa and 
tributary streams. The completed develop- 
ment would add some 942,000 kilowatts to 
the installed capacity in the basin; the 
average annual output would be almost 
2,236,000 kilowatt-hours. The total outlay 
based on 1949 construction costs would be 
about $525,000,000. 

The immediate need for this development 
is supported in a statement by Mr. Creim, 
director of the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration. He has stated, “that there is a 
need for additional power everywhere in that 
area.” This statement is based on a study 
by the Atlanta regional office of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in 1950. This re- 
port further says: “Since no one can now 
predict how long the defense effort will of 
necessity be prolonged, plans must not be 
delayed beyond the year 1953. * * * 
Construction should be started at once on 
those projects determined to be needed to 
meet the future power loads in the area. 
* * * Any other course might at best 
result in serious restriction of commercial, 
industrial, and residential use of electrical 
energy, or at worst badly limit the effort 
which must be made to assure adequate 
defenses.” This report points to the Howell 
Mill Shoals project as follows: 

“Howell Mill Shoals is located within easy 
service distance of ore of the most highly 
industrialized areas in the South. Large 
amounts of c*ment, steel, and steel products 
are produced in the area centered on Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

“The regional engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission has indicated the possi- 
bility that a defense plant may be built in 
Alabama which will require a substantial 
block of power. Howell Mill Shoals would 
be a desirable source of power for that plant, 
In addition ordnance facilities are being ac- 
tivated, and other defense facilities may be 
constructed, extended, or reactivated. These 
may require an additional power supply be- 
yond that allowed for the present Federal 
Powe: Commission estimates. 

“The river regulation from Howell Mill 
Shoals Dam will increase generation at ex- 
isting power company dams downstream by 
about 60,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year and 
it will substantially increase the dependable 
output of those plants. These feed into a 
system which serves the Birmingham indus- 
trial area as well as a short-supply area fur- 
ther to the south. 

“Detailed plans for this project have been 
well advanced, but construction cannot be 
initiated until funds for that purpose are 
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consequence of inflation resulting in failure 


appropriated by Congress. With larger ap- 
propriations and construction at a maximum 
rate, the first power unit could be placed in 
Operation .a 1954.” 

It is imperative that this dam be built 
to insure Alabama’s full contribution in the 
coming struggle for power. We now have 
almost a million and one-half people in this 
basin and there is a growing tendency for 
industry to move into this section. There 
are now about 130 textile mills which em- 
ploy about 43,000 people. Steel and iron 
mills in Gadsden, Anniston, and Rome use 
coal and iron ore mined nearby and employ 
about 10,000 men at 33 plants. There are 
64 establishments in the chemical-manu- 
facturing group and about 70 concerns in the 
glass, clay, and st ne group, making cut 
stone, marble, building brick, and tile. 

A tremendous growth in population is tak- 
ing place in the northern part of this basin 
as shown by the 1950 census reports. Cal- 
houn and Talladega Counties show a growth 
in population of almost one-fourth each 
since 1940. 

Some of the greatest military centers in 
the country are found in this basin. With 
the beginning of the Korean war the gi- 
gantic Anniston Ordnance Depot was ready 
to supply our soldiers with tanks, guns, and 
ammunition. It has almost doubled in per- 
sonnel since June 1950 and is now undergo- 
ing an expansion of about $12,500,000. Fort 
McClellan, which was one of the best in- 
fantry-training centers in World Wars I and 
II, is continuing to train National Guard 
troops and is the new home of the WAC of- 
ficers-training center and the chemical-war- 
fare-training school. A tremendous expan- 
sion is underway there. Craig Air Force Base 
at Selma is expanding and again training 
first-line pilots for Uncle Sam's Air Force. 
Childersburg, which was one of the four 
greatest powder-producing plants in World 
War II, is now contributing its part through 
a great newsprint mill and rayon plant and is 
standing ready to again supply this country 
with vital ammunition. Added to these ex- 
panding plants and installations there are 
many foundries and steel plants in this area 
which are busily working on defense orders 
and many cthers which can be converted over 
night to the manufacture of tanks, armored 
vehicles, shells, guns, and other war mate- 
rial. Recently, the General Electric Co. has 
started construction on a new industry 
which will manufacture defense items. New 
plants have been recently announced at 
Talladega and Selma, Ala. 

The tremendous increase in the popula- 
tion in this area places a growing strain on 
consumption of power by the civilian popu- 
lation. Practically every city in the north- 
ern part of this basin has shown a growth in 
population, thereby increasing civilian power 
demands. The cities of Selma, Anniston, 
Talladega, Gadsen, Jacksonville, Pell City, 
Peidmont, and Rome show rapid growth 
principally from the influx of war workers in 
World War II who have now become perma- 
nent residents. Further industrial expan- 
sion is needed in many of the counties, such 
as Clay, Coosa, Autauga, and Elmore, which 
have lost people because of the lack of indus- 
trial opportunities. A great power supply 
would attract new industries thereby saving 
the economy of these counties. 

One of the basic reasons for the develop- 
ment of this basin will be the benefits which 
will result from flood control. While most of 
the urban cities are not subject to overflow, 
the flood of March 29, 1951, created havoc 
and left damage and devastation in its wake. 
Roads and bridges in more than three coun- 
ties were destroyed. Many homes were flood- 
ed. Cattle and crops were destroyed, and 
thousands of people found it necessary to flee 
their homes because of the lack of proper 
flood control on this river system. It is es- 
timated that almost $3,000,000 in property 
damage was sustained. In a letter, dated 
June 7, 1951, the Corp of Engineers estimated 

















that if the Howell Mill Shoals Dam had been 
in operation stages of the March-—April-1951 
flood would have been reduced by about 8'4 
feet at Childersburg. Such a reduction 
would have resulted in a flood crest about 
3% feet below where serious urban damage 
starts and 44 feet below where serious agri- 
cultural damage starts. 

In his book Man and the Soil Dr. Hugh 
Hammond Bennett, Chief of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, has de- 
clared, “The rate at which nature builds soil 
under the most favorable conditions has 
been estimated all the way from 300 to 1,000 
years for a single inch.” Further, he points 
out that in the red clay subsoils of the 
Southeastern States erosion progresses with 
dramatic rapidity. He further estimates 
that more than 300,000,000 tons of surface 
soil are carried regularly each year by the 
Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico. Think 
of this. It is the equivalent of 7,000 100- 
acre farms. He further estimates that the 
equivalent of 10,000 100-acre farms is lost 
every year to the United States through 
water erosion. The lesson of soil exhaustion 
may be found in the ruins of the ancient and 
once rich civilizations of history. 

In the early development of this section, 
the Alabama and Coosa Rivers furnished the 
most convenient traffic arteries to a large 
part of Alabama and Georgia. Shallow-draft 
navigation served the larger commercial and 
financial cities of the basin. With the com- 
ing of railroads and improved highways, river 
commerce on the Coosa disappeared. There 
is still some movement on the Alabama 
River, most of the traffic being made up of 
gravel, sand, logs, and pulpwood barged or 
rafted to Mobile on the lower part of the 
Alabama River. With the development now 
projected, and so badly needed, it is esti- 
mated that even from Mobile to Montgom- 
ery, the navigational facilities would develop 
some 442.000 tons of water-borne commerce 
annually with an annual saving in trans- 
portation cost of $1,500,000. 

Extensive recreational facilities constitute 
an attractive feature of this development. 
Two State-park areas, three county-park 
areas, and cabin and club sites would be 
developed. Much of the area would be de- 
voted to upland game conservation, grazing 
agriculture, and scenic protection. Fishing, 
hunting, and outdoor activities will result in 
wholesome and helpful recreation for the 
people of this section. 

The Southeastern Power Administration 
estimates that the existing dams will be 
greatly benefited and that approximately 40 
percent more power will be developed by the 
building of the Howell Mill Shoals Dam. So 
far as has been determined, there is no op- 
position from private utilities to the build- 
ing of this dam. The Georgia Power Co. now 
buys the output of the Allatoona Dam and 
distributes it to its customers. 

The Howell Mill Shoals Dam must be built 
now. Unless the people of this basin become 
active in promoting this development it may 
be lost for all time. The leaders of the peo- 
ple in the northwestern section of this coun- 
try are spending huge sums of money in the 
promotion of the development of the Colum- 
bia River. The same is true of the South- 
west. However, these sections are within 
easy bombing range of our potential Russian 
enemy. The Coosa-Alabama River Basin is 
located at a remote point from Russia, but in 
the Southeastern section of the United 
States. It is well protected by military in- 
stallations within easy air distance of such 
as Maxwell, Gunter, and Craig Air Force 
Bases, all in Alabama; others such as Rob- 
bins Air Force Base in Georgia, Pensacola 
Naval Station, and Eglin Field in Florida, and 
Kessler Air Force Base in Mississippi. A tre- 


mendous fighter screen could be thrown up 
by these fields to protect this great industrial 
section. 

Development of this system will furnish 
medium of 


8u additional transportation 
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which will be cheap and in many instances 
where heavy goods are carried, it. will be 
faster than highway and railroad {ranspor- 
tation. It will provide cheap water trans- 
portation, thereby making it possible for new 
industries to compete successfully with other 
sections. 

It will attract new industries overnight and 
increase employment and give a greater per 
capita income to a section which has long 
been strangled by a low per capita income. 
It will enable our people to buy goods pro- 
duced in other sections of the country and 
to build a secure and stable economy thereby 
enabling this section to carry its proper load 
of taxation. 

In recent years it has been generally agreed 
that the lack of newsprint is a serious men- 
ace to a continued free press. Over four- 
fifths of our newsprint is furnished by the 
Dominion of Canada and in order to improve 
our position as a buyer in the world market 
additional plants must be built in this coun- 
try. The Coosa-Alabama River Basin fur- 
nishes every element which will make for the 
successful building and operation of these 
plants. There are over 19,000,000 acres of 
forest land in Alabama, a great portion of 
which is concentrated along the watershed 
of this river system. Alabama can be reached 
by water from Texas and Louisiana which 
are the principal sources of sulfur supply. 
Recently new plants at Lufkin, Tex., and 
Childersburg, Ala., have demonstrated be- 
yond question the South's ability in this new 
field. 

Rich mineral deposits lying on the banks 
of these rivers consist of bauxite, clays, coal, 
gold, lead, graphite, granite, marble, mica, 
lime, manganese ore, iron ore, silica sand, 
and asbestos. Many of these are in sufficient 
quantity to warrant shipment by barge if 
adequate channel depth were made available. 
An increase in the production of these vital 
minerals would be made overnight if cheap 
water transportation were possible thereby 
making the mining of these minerals profit- 
able. 

Nearby this basin and meshed with its 
economy are the great industrial and dis- 
tribution centers of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Atlanta, Ga. Much in the way of engineer- 
ing, scientific, and technical skills is readily 
available far the building of new industries 
and for the integration of existing facilities 
into a war economy, or a civilian economy 
that will be the envy of people all over the 
world. 

Time is short. Now is the time for leaders 
in agriculture, business, manufacturing, and 
all related fields to demand that this sec- 
tion be given what it so richly deserves—the 
right to contribute its full share and to dem- 
onstrate that it is the Nation's No. 1 eco- 
nomic opportunity. I appeal to every per- 
son within the sound of my voice to join me 
in bringing this great development to our 
section. It will bless you and generations 
yet unborn. 

Thank you and God bless you. 





Naugatuck, Conn., BPOE, No. 967, Calls 
for Oatis Release 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the United States State Depart- 
ment seems to have relaxed its efforts to 
effect the release of William N. Oatis, 
prisoner of the Czechoslovakian Com- 
munists, the people of America have not. 
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I include as a portion of my remark 
a resolution adopted by the Nauratuck 
Conn., Lodge No. 967, BPOE, decrying 
the illegal trial and imprisonment of this 
American citizen. 

The Elks are ever mindful of the mghts 
of even a single citizen and unceasing in 
their efforts to obtain justice 
I am pleased to submit the words of 








my home-town brother Elks for the 
RECORD: 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the members of Naugatuck Lodge, Benevolent 


and Protective Order of Elks, at the 
session held on Tuesday, October 2, 1951 

“Whereas the Communist dictators of 
Czechoslovakia have arrested and imprisoned 
without benefit of fair and proper trial, an 


American citizen and newspaperman, Wil- 
liam N. Oatis; and 
“Whereas the conviction of William N. 


Oatis was designed as propaganda to embar- 
rass the United States and hold up to ridi- 
cule the constitutional privilege of freedom 
of the press; and 

“Whereas William N. Oatis, who was 
charged with the responsibility of obtaining 
factual news and reporting it, did perform 
these services as chief of the Associated Press 
in Prague; and 

“Whereas William N. Oatis was secretly ar- 
rested, held incommunicado, denied counsel 
of his own choosing, convicted and sentenced 
by a prejudiced dictators’ court, and denied 
contact with any representative of the United 
States: 7 

“Now, therefore, the members of Nauga- 
tuck Lodge, No. 967, of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the United States 
of America pledge to the President of the 
United States their full support of the 
strongest measures that may be necessary to 
obtain the immediate release of William N, 
Oatis.” 

Epwarp V. Fox, 
Exalted Ruler. 
JOHN F. McGroary, 
Secretary. 
NAUGATUCK, CONN., October 16, 1951. 





Report of Projects Committee, National 
Rivers and Harbors Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks ir 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
port of the Projects Committee, National 
Rivers and Harbors Conference: 

WasHINGTON, D.C., May 11 
Hon. JoHNn L. MCCLELLAN, 
President, National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. PrREsIpENtT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met op Msyz 10, 1951, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers Harbors Congre 
Hearings were afforded all who made 
ance. 

The committee at this session has exam- 
ined 44 proposals embracing all reset I 
provements with which this 
cerned, including navigable \ 
bors, fleod contral soil cons 
mation, and 
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water conservation. 
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Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 17 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $231,- 
823,180. Nine proposals appear to be with- 
out sufficiently advanced development to 
warrt project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 13 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
on such surveys have not been completed 
and we therefore recommend in these cases 
that the Congress request the appropriate 
authority to complete reports of its investi- 
gations and surveys as soon as practicable in 
order that action may be taken toward clas- 
Sification by this congress. We find three 
proposals, which on preliminary examina- 
tion appear to be desirable and needful, and 
we accordingly recommend that engineering 
and economic investigations of survey scope 
be made in these cases with a view to devel- 
oping projects for subsequent authoriza- 
tion. Of the proposals investigated, we find 
two are without necessary data or sponsor- 
ship to enable the committee to reach a 
reasonable conclusion on their worth. How- 
ever, we desire to give the applications sym- 
pathetic consideration, and, if possible, offer 
to the proponents the services of this Con- 
gress in reaching a solution to their prob- 
lems. We have, therefore, not classified 
these but have suggested that the Secretary 
communicate with the applicants concerned 
and request additional data upon the receipt 
of which further consideration will be given 
to their proposals. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tail a list of all proposals and projects exam- 
ined and the aciion taken thereon. 

Since the session of this organization a 
year ago, a major omnibus flood control and 
river and harbor bill (H. R. 5472) was en- 
acted into law and approved on May 17, 1950 
(Public Law 516, 81st Cong.), supplementing 
and expanding previous flood control and 
river and harbor law. Additional projects 
were authorized, as well as additional inves- 
tigations of other desired navigation and 
flood control improvements. However, also 
in the past year, the threatening interna- 
tional situation has required a greater con- 
centration of our national activities on de- 
fense, and investigation and construction 
of projects not clearly having defense as- 
pects have been curtailed. 

Your projects committee wishes to point 
out that many navigation, flood control, 
drainage, irrigation, and other projects im- 
proving the use of our rivers and land and 
water resources have important defense 
values, either immediately to the military 
or to civilian and industrial activities 
concerned with the defense effort. Works 
already accomplished, such as flood protec- 
tion of the great industrial center of Pitts- 
burgh; multiple-purpose developments for 
flood control, water supply, power, and other 
uses, as in the Ohio, Missouri, and Columbia 
River Basins: and various projects affecting 
food and fiber production readily illustrate 
the important place and great value that the 
national program of river anc harbor de- 
velopment have in our present crises, as well 
as in normal peacetime pursuits. Both de- 
fense anc ordinary economic values illustrate 
the foresightedness of the Congress of the 
United States in formulating a national pol- 
icy and program for the development of our 
natural resources and for the security and 
welfare of our people. 

For the immediate future, it will be neces- 
sary to concentrate on those water resource 
development investigations and _ projects 
necessary to our security as a Nation. These 
projects will, of course, also have important 
beneficial effects on the civilian economy, as 
in the past. When peace becomes once more 
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secure, we can look forward to reexpansion 
of river and harbor development for the 
added purpose of increased peacetime activi- 
ties and for gaining and enhancing increas- 
ingly higher living standards. 

We renew our former recommendation that 
at least $70,000,000 be provided annually for 
maintenance of rivers and harbors. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sip SIMPSON, 
Chairman. 


Note A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or, V by the committee 
may be re-examined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of ma- 
terial supplemertary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year. 

Note B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I— 
Endorsed, such status continues and it is un- 
necessary to follow up at subsequent sessions 
with new applications. All projects endorsed 
by the Congress, upon the recommendation 
of the committee, retain their status until 
finally. constructed, unless such action is 
rescinded by the Congress, and the Congress 
stands pledged to do everything possible to 
assist in reaching that goal. 


Appendiz A 
(Letter R following the project number indi- 
cates revision of a previous application) 
CLASS I—PROJECTS ENDORSED 
(Endorsed: This means that the committee 
is convinced that the project is sound, need- 
ful, and sufficiently advanced in status, and 
should be promptly constructed in the public 
interest.) 








| 
-rojec’ y . . Divi- 
: ap Name of project | State vo 
cruiceptemetnitest sates | ———_______ | ____ 
709-R-3 Monongahela River, West Virginia.| 0. R, 


Opekiska and 

Hildebrand Locks 

and dam, 

722-R-3.| Cape Fear River at | North Caro- | S. A. 
and below Wil- lina. 
mington (includ- 
ing widening the 
transition channel 
at the downstream 
end of the anchor- 
age basin). 

741-R...| Boston Harbor, ex- | Massachu-| N. E, 

tension of Presi- setts. 

dent Roads 





| Anchorage. 
744-R-3.| Oregon Inlet and | North Caro-| 5S. A. 
| _ related channels. lina, 
745-R-3_| Masonboro Inlet. ...|...-.d0........- I Bs Me 
748-R-2.| Norfolk Harbor- | Virginia....... 1N. A, 
|} Craney Island dis- 
posal area, 
769-R...| Weymouth Fore | Massachu-| N. E, 
| River. s setts. 
817-R...| Ohio River, New|} Ohio and|{O, R. 
Cumberland| West Vir- 
| Locks and Dam. | _ ginia. , 
§28-R...| Mystic River-....... | Massachu-| N, E, 
| | _ setts, 
854...... Central and south- | Florida.......- 8. A. 
ern Florida flood- 
control project. 
situs | McLean Bottom | Arkansas......| 5. W. 
levee district bank- 





protection works 
on Arkansas 


River. 
ita: Kawaihae Harbor...| Hawaii........ aS 
| ae Baltimore & Ohio | New York | N. A, 
R. R. bridge (also and New 
known as the Jersey. 
Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Ry. 
Co, drawbridge) 
over the Arthur 
Kill. } 
902......- Vincennes flood-pro- | Indiana......- oO. R. 
tection project, | 
Oit-cdses Hanapepe River | Hawaii-....... 5. P, 
flood control. 
Ee Kawainui Swamp |..... De cibssies 6. P. 


flood control, 
869......]| Middle Rio Grande-| New Mexico..| 8. W. 
Basin, comprehen- 
sive plan for flood 
control and recla- 
mation. 


ener lssnnstcatenieiansnnstiltiescntieesiineiintstmeane 








CLASS II—PROJECTS CLASSIFIED AS MERITORIOUS 


(Meritorious: This means that the commit- 
tee believes that although the project is not 
sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its 
present endorsement, it is meritorious and 
open for further consideration by the com- 
mittee.) 














: _ | Name of project State ot 
648-R...| Aquadilla Harbor | Puerto Rico...| S. A. 
| improvements. 
768-R Chelsea River .-| Massachusetts| N. EF, 
781-R-2.| Raystown Reservoir,| Pennsylvania.| N. A, 
Juniata River and 
tributaries. 
790-R-2.| Hudson River, New | New York.-..| N. A. 
| York to Albany. | 
793-R-2.| Cleves flood-protec- | Ohio.......-. | O.R. 
tion project. | 
843-R...| Farmers’ levee and | Illinois.......- G.L. 
drainage district 
(levees east of 
Chandlerville). 
858..... | Honolulu Harbor....| Hawaii.......- 8. P. 
860......| New York Harbor, | New York....| N.A. 
South Channel. 
CFhcaicenn Saline River (Ben- | Arkansas......| L. M. 
ton Dam), vs 





CLASS III—EXPEDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED 
SURVEY REQUESTED 


Expeditious report on authorized survey 
requested: This means that the committee 
believes the Congress should request the 
engineering authority to expedite the report 
of its investigation and survey of the project 
to the end that appropriate further action 
may be had thereon in regard to classifica- 
tion by the Congress. 

















aia isi 

I Nee Name of project State _— 

725-R-3.| Carolina Beach...... —— Caro- | 8, A, 

ina. 

770-R...| Saginaw River Basin.| Michigan.....| G, L. 
flood-control proj- 
ect. 

&37-R...| Mobile Harbor......| Alabama...... 8. A. 

ey Norfolk Harbor and | Virginia.......) N. A. 
Thimble Shoal 
Channel. 

TR scess Town River, Quincy.| Massachusetts) N, E. 

_ ee Savannah Harbor...| Georgia.......| 8. A. 

Dit wnésiue Cache River-Bay | Illinois........| O. R. 
Creek Develop- 
ment. 

WiRiecece Boston Harbor, re- | Massachusetts.; N. E, 

served channel. 

OU. cccu Portsmouth Harbor | New Hamp- | N. E, 

| and Piscataqua shire. 
River. 

868...... Cumberland River, | Tennessee and} O, R, 
Big South Fork Kentucky. 
(Helenwood and 
Devils Jumps proj- 
ects). 

O70 ccs Delaware River, | Pennsylvania, | N. A, 
Philadelphia to New Jersey, 
the sea and Phila- and Dela- 
delphia to Trenton. ware. 

872......| Willapa River Chan-|; Washington | N. P, 
nel, widening Wil- (Pacific | 
lapa Harbor. County). 

Giecedes Miami River and | Florida.......-. 8. A. 
mouth, 





CLASS IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 

Recommended for survey: This means that 
the committee believes that sufficient show- 
ing on behalf of the project has been made to 
warrant further examination in the form of 
an adequate survey by an appropriate agency 
of the Federal Government. 

















I ret Name of project State — 
CPt nnces Monongahela River, | Pennsylvania.| O, R. 
Lock and Dam 
No. 5, replace- 
ment, 
873......| Brazos Harbor, slip | Texas (Bra- | 8. W. 
channel and turn- zoria Coun- 
ing basin. ty). 
en Myrtle Grove | North Caro] 8. A. 
Sound pollution, lina, 


ee 











Resolution Sponsored by the Council of 
Polish Societies and Clubs and the Del- 
aware Division of the Polish American 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution, which was read and adopted on 
the occasion of the commemoration of 
the one hundred and seventy-second an- 
niversary of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, on October 14, 1951, at 
Pulaski Place, Wilmington, Del. This 
resolution was sponsored by the Council 
of Polish Societies and Clubs in the State 
of Delaware and the Delaware division 
of the Polish American Congress: 


Resolution read and adopted by the assem- 
bled at a commemoration of the one hundred 
and seventy-second anniversary of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, sponsored by 
the Council of the Polish Societies and Clubs 
and the Delaware division of the Polish 
American Congress, held on Sunday after- 
noon, October 14, 1951, at 3 o’clock at the 
Pulaski Place, Wilmington, Del.: 

“We, Americans of Polish descent, assem- 
bled at the Pulaski Place to commemorate 
the memory of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
who gave his valor, courage, and his life to 
the American cause for liberty and independ- 
ence, coming to America from Poland to lend 
his aid in winning the Revolutionary War, 
to whom the principles of liberty was un- 
compromisable with any enemy of such, later 
these princples were created and kept wholly 
up to the time of the Tehran Conference. 

“Further, we, Americans of Polish descent, 
are upholding the American principles for 
which General Pulaski gave his life, having 
our sons and brothers all over the world who 
shed their blood, in War I, in War I, 
and who are shedding their blood in the pres- 
ent so-called police war in Korea, of whom a 
number have made the supreme sacrifice for 
the principles stipulated in the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms,” which were 
to bring freedom and independence to all 
nations and peace to the world. 

“Further, we, Americans of Polish descent, 
rightfully condemned the Yalta pact, pre- 
dicting that it would leave in its wake 
tragedy, slavery, and war—and it has. When 
pro-Soviet sentiment swept the entire coun- 
try we manifested political wisdom and 
moral courage by being the first to go on 
record against Yalta and Soviet aggression. 
We were, we are, and we always will be anti- 
Communist. We stood alone courageously 
defending Americanism at a time when it 
was popular to favor the Reds. 

“Further, we join with the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, with the Polish Government in 
exile in London, and with all other groups 
urging that the United States of America 
should not change or attempt to change the 
presently established western boundaries of 
Poland. 

“Whereas the Polish Nation is not governed 
by representatives of its own choosing; that 
it is governed by the puppets of Moscow 
and controlled entirely by the rulings of Mos- 
cow; calling this fact to the attention of the 
American people so that the acts of the 
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puppets foisted upon the Polish pe 
Moscow should never be accepted as t 
ful acts of the Polish people, and that the 
words spoken by the so-called Polish 
gates at U. N. meetings and at oth 
ences should not be taken or ad 
words of the Polish people and the 
Nation 

“Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States adopted 
resolution 390, to bring to light the truth 
about the monstrous crime committed in the 
Katyn Forest during the winter of 1940 slay- 
ing 5,000 officers of the Polish Army. That 
the investigation will uncover the fate of 
another 10,000 Polish officers that are miss- 
ing from the time of the Russian invasion 
of Poland; and 

“Whereas there are few instances in his- 
tory, indeed, of a more heinous, more brutal, 
more barbarous mass slaughter. It was un- 
speakable ‘n horror and degradation. It 
Was an act of perfidy and bestial cruelty. 
It was an incident of frightful and devilish 
inhumanity. It was in violation of every 
principle of civilization; and 

“Whereas there has been a shameful delay 
in moving to get all the real facts in this 
mass slaughter, evidence known to and avail- 
able to officials of our Government was sup- 
pressed and overlooked, these officials were 
willing to hide these hideous facts, block a 
real investigation of them because they were 
unwilling to offend Soviet Russia, the com- 
mittee snould bring to light these officials 
who have put the soft pedal upon this un- 
civilized outrage and for what reasons and 
considerations; and 

“Whereas the traditional American theory 
of government was and is that our basic 
rights are ‘retained by the American people’ 
even as against the Government itself, and 
are not subject to change or modification 
unless the Constitution be changed by the 
people themselves; and 

“Whereas, since the people expressly re- 
served these ‘retained rights’ and did not 
grant their control to any agency of Gov- 
ernment, our governing officials have no con- 
stitutional power to take them away, or 
modify them, by treaties or otherwise; and 

“Whereas the United Nations are a group 
of nations banded together for the sole 
purpose of preserving peace in the world: 
and 

“Whereas the plans of the United Nations 
are usurping and will eventually usurp the 
vested rights and privileges of American 
citizenship; and 

“Whereas power has been delegated by our 
national Congress so that the power of the 
United Nations is superior to the power of 
the United States affecting the individual 
rights of the American people; and 

“Whereas the dangers inherent in gov- 
ernment by treaty as proposed under U. N. 
procedure should cause every thoughtful and 
patriotic American to reread and restudy the 
Constitution of the United States so that 
he may be sure in his own mind that in 
striving for a world ideal, we are not yielding 
some of our precious liberties to supergov- 
ernment shaped in an Old World design; and 

“Whereas the Constitution was written by 
men who understood better than we the 






I ed ; 





price of liberty and the blessings of free in- 
for 


stitutions, we should not scrap it 
thing that may destroy our herit 

Whereas the Constitution makes Con- 
gress the legislative organ of the United 
States, not GATT or NATO or UNESCO or 
any other international body. Yet, we are 
entangled in the decisions of these various 
agencies; and 

“Whereas there has been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States of America a 
resolution whereby the Congress would fore 
mally declare that world government is the 
fundamental objective of American foreign 
policy; and 


rome- 
and 











“Where i world government would de- 
prive the citizens of the United St 
inalienable rig ts, privileges, and immu $ 
now guaranteec n cf the 
Urited States; and 

“Whereas Senstors and Representatives 
our Congress of the United States, ji ‘ 
our representatives in the U. N d 1 - 
ber of r high-ranking Federal officials aft- 
er taking the oath of allegiance to the U1 i 
States of America and to uphold, prote 
and defend the Constituti and lew 
to any world nmer ri Atlantic union 
and yet we see their names on world ern- 
ment and Atlantic union literature; and 


“Whereas the President of the U: 
States did send to the United States Senate 


on June 16, 1949, a proposed treaty or con- 
vention entitied “Convention on the preven- 
tion and punishment of the crime of geno- 


cide,” with a recommendation for ratifica- 
tion: and 

“Whereas the present document is so 
drawn that it does not apply t enocide 


I 
as practiced by Stalin in Russia or 
Russian satellite countries, in drafting icl 
11 of the convention and in order to appease 





the Russians, genocide was limited to ‘na- 
The political gr 

n the genocide convention with 
complete immunity.’ 
the state; and 
mass killing and destruction of peoples by 


tional, ethnical, racial, or religious groups.’ 
I ] up was omitted, ‘Hence, dic- 
tators can si 
All they need to do is 
to classify a particular group as enemies of 
“Whereas. there is not a word in the con- 
vention which denounces as genocide the 
governments, if the Genocide Convention is 
ratified as 


treaty, it will supersede every 
city and county ordinance, every State law, 
and every State constitution, as well as every 


Federal statute on the same subject; it 
threatens the American concept of freedom 
of speech and of the press as guaranteed 
by our Bill of Rights 


“Whereas you will find no U. N. flags on 
any British flagpoles; France does not ac- 
cord it equality with her flag; even little 


Belgium would rip it down if anyone dared 
to heist it alongside her flag—in Russia if 
anyone would dare to place it alongside the 
hammer and sickle, he would .be shot in- 
stantaneously—yet, in our country we have 
people who call themselves Americans 
brazenly clamoring tc have the U. N. flag 
replace our Stars and Stripes; and 
“Whereas is it possible that we of this gen- 
eration have become so degenerate and 
craven that we can stand by and let knaves 
and traitors desecrate our tuag without lift- 
ing a hand or a voice to defend it? 
“Whereas present are terrible times of na- 
tional emergency, the Red menace from 
within is reaching out to destroy not only 
our bill of rights, but America itself. It is 
abusing everyone of our constitutional priv- 
ileges by using them as a cloak in which 
to hide its nefaric activities. To afford 
it the protection of these liberties as a safety 


us 








zone in which to destroy our rights is 
tional madness and suicide; and 

“Whereas so-called intellectuals, liberals, 
and other false prophets of a philcsophy 
which knows no God, have been gradually 
undermining all that is fundamental in the 
American way of life; and 

“Whereas they prociaim that God's plan 
has failed, that security is ferable to lib- 
erty. That freedom of individual 





should be surrendered to 
imented economy 
ful central government. 


a planned and reg- 
directed by an all-power- 
This is the phil- 





osophy of communism In every country 
where the people have followed such a false 
philosophy, religion has been destroyed, the 


self-respect of the individual has banished; 
and 
“Whereas the rot of 


ing from men in high posts in this c 


isement spread- 


untry 


appe 
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through our social structure, is more dan- 
gerous than any Soviet atom bomb; ani 

“Whereas in the present crisis it is im- 
portant that the citizens of the United 
States present a united front against any 
orces that tend to destroy our American 
heritage. Americanism needs fanatics to 
combat contrary philosophies which seek 
to destroy our way of life. 

“Resolved by the assembled, That the 
United States— 

“1. Repudiate the Yalta pact, the source 
of the world’s evils. 

“2. Immediately withdraw its recognition 
of the present Polish Government in Poland, 
because it does not represent the Polish 
people, but is merely the obedient pawn of 
Stalin, yielding to his every wish and demand. 

“3. Thac the Katyn murders and their 
perpetrators be brought to full light and 
that the responsible criminals be made to 
answer for the greatest single crime in world 
history. 

“4. That in view of the heroic deeds and 
the unswerving loyalty for which Poland 
was called the inspiration of nations there 
will not be any further mutilation of the 
boundaries of Poland in favor of the Ger- 
man imperialists. 

“5. Support only the proper and legitimate 
aims and purposes of the United Nations in 
their efforts to bring about and maintain 
world peace and security. 

“6. Only the flag of the United States, the 
Stars and Stripes, is the revered symbol of 
the sovereignty of our country, the symbol of 
liberty throughout the world, and the only 
flag to which American citizens owe and may 
pay allegiance. 

“7, Should be unalterably opposed to the 
movement for World Government and At- 
lantic Union as being intended to reduce all 
the peoples of the world to the slavery of the 
state-dominated nations behind the iron cur- 
tain and the destruction of all the ideas of 
freedom of the individual upon which this 
country has become a great nation. 

“8. Outlaw the Communist Party, drive the 
Reds out of the schools, Government, indus- 
try, press, movies, and television, before they 
can do any more damage. 

“9. Build American military, naval, air, 
and atomic strength to a point where it has 
no equal. 

“10. That the Congress of the United 
States submit to the several States an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the representative form of Federal 
Government, consisting of the Congress, the 
executive, and the judiciary, the sovereignty 
of the governments of the several States, the 
express limitations on the powers of Congress, 
the guaranties of individual liberties and the 
independence of the Federal judiciary, con- 
tained and guaranteed in and by this Con- 
stitution and in particular the first 10 
amendments thereto, shall not be abolished 
nor altered by any treaty or executive agree- 
ment. 

“Resolved further, on this one hundred 
and seventy-second anniversary of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski of Poland, the 
land of our forefathers, we send this message; 
‘Do not lose faith, the enemy will one day be 
driven from Polish soil.’ As for America, it 
is our country, her flag is our flag, it is a 
symbol of everything we love most. Guard 
the United States well, for with all its imper- 
fections, it is still the most wonderful coun- 
try in the world. That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of State, and 
to all United States Senators.” 

Apam J. Rosiuk, 
Chairman of the Commemoration Meeting. 
VINCENT J. KOWALEWSKI, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 
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Operation Home Front 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, 
throughout the summery and fall I have 
noted with keen appreciation a highly 
appealing program which has been con- 
ducted in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the American Newspaper Wom- 
en’s Club for the entertainment of serv- 
icemen and servicewomen stationed in or 
near the Capital. These patriotic women 
of the fourth estate have given to their 
program the distinctive name Operation 
Home Front. Either at their clubhouse 
in Washington or at the country estates 
of various outstanding citizens of this 
area they have entertained large groups 
of servicemen. Several Members of the 
Senate, along with their wives, have been 
privileged to be among those present. 
Any American would be made happier 
to see these young Americans enjoying 
the instrumental music, the group sing- 
ing, the swimming, and other outdoor 
sports, the card games, the friendly con- 
versation and laughter, and the abun- 
dance of excellent food which have made 
these occasions so truly delightful. Iam 
sure that the effort is worthy of strong 
approval and of emulation elsewhere. 

I heard, with particular interest at one 
of these occasions, a statement by Brig. 
Gen. C. W. Christenberry, Chief of the 
Special Services Division of the Army, 
which I thought included some para- 
graphs which fully deserve incorporation 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I ask 
unanimous consent to offer herewith for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from the informal address of 
General Christenberry. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Defense Establishment is pleased with 
the fact that the city of Washington has pro- 
vided Operation Home Front; and we of 
the military service are appreciative to those 
who have given of their time and opened 
their homes and estates for this purpose. 
For this unselfish home hospitality, given a 
new impetus here in the Nation’s Capital, 
may well prove contagious, inspiring, an 
already generous citizenship throughout the 
Nation to invite your son and mine, your 
daughter and mine, when in uniform and 
away from home, to share other fine home 
atmospheres in a free and friendly manner, 
just as these 350 enlisted men and women 
are enjoying today this wonder estate. 

You do not need to doubt the fitness of 
our uniformed personnel to deserve a wel- 
come into the best homes. I am informed 
by Mrs. Patricia O'Malley Strickland, presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Women’s 
Club, that over 950 of our young men and 
women have recently been guests in several 
of the fine homes of this area; and not one 
instance of untoward conduct or damage to 
furniture has occurred. The parents of these 
servicemen and women would be proud but 
not surprised to hear this. Those of you 
here today—especially our distinguished 
Senators and their wives—will be interested 


to know that increased emphasis is being 
placed on the planning of clean, healthful, 
recreational opportunities for service per- 
sonnel during their free-time, or off-duty 
hours. Participation in off-the-job activi- 
ties of their own choosing provides an essen- 
tial balance for enlisted personnel in the 
programs of intensive military training so 
necessary in this emergency. Variety in 
choice of free-time participation not only 
provides a balanced training schedule with 
necessary recreation; it also develops leacer- 
ship, culture, self-confidence, community in- 
terests, and eventually returns thousands of 
young men and women to their home towns 
better equipped for effective citizenship than 
when they firt donned the uniform. Our 
service libraries, clubs, music programs, so]- 
dier shows, various types of crafts, and wide 
sports program all point in this constructive 
direction; and these activities are coordi- 
nated with the chaplain’s activities, and with 
the division handling information and edu- 
cation. And most important, Operation 
Home Front, as well as our entire special 
services program, is truly democratic, for it 
aids in doing the thing that General Eisen- 
hower recently stated was so important; it 
helps preserve the dignity of the individual, 
the very heart of our American way of life. 

And finally, let us recognize and be grate- 
ful for the close cooperation between the 
civilian and the military in this extended 
emergency. Communities all over this great 
Nation are sharing their cultural, recrea- 
tional, and religious facilities with local 
camps, posts, stations and bases. This fine 
party today for enlisted personnel on this 
beautiful estate, sponsored as a phase of 
“Operation home front” by the American 
Newspaper Women's Club, is a specific ex- 
ample of such cooperation. 

This growing unity (and the resultant 
better spirit of understanding) between the 
military and the civilian, adds immeasurably 
to the efficiency of national defense. Above 
all, it adds a zest and willingness to coop- 
erate in the defense of our precious freedoms 
and way of life. When the citizen in ci- 
vilian dress, doing an arduous defense job 
in factory, or in governmental work, feels 
that the importance of his position is gen- 
uinely understood and appreciated by those 
in uniform, self-respect is enhanced, a will 
to produce is furthered, and a recent motto 
coined, I believe, by General Bradley, 
“Teamed for defense” progressively begins 
to mean a completely unified citizenship for 
defense—which simply cannot fail. 

These are not generalities. Specific cases 
are available. For instance, this joint un- 
derstanding and laboring together of the 
military and the civilian, produced in the 
last war, civilian-minded leaders, one of 
whom could be shifted easily and natura'ly 
from such a key job as Supreme Cor 
of all our Allied Forces in Europe 
presidency of one of our largest universitics 
(General Eisenhower); or to give another in- 
stance, the personality of one of these lead- 
ers sO expressed warmth and human under- 
standing that his high qualities of leader- 
ship could be readily transplanted from the 
command of armies in Europe to the top 
position of the vast and complicated Vet- 
erans’ Administration (General Bradley). 
This close cooperation of the civilian and 
military in all ranks aids in bringing about 
one, undvided citizenry. We should all— 
in and out of the military services—realize 
the great significance of this too-little rec- 
ognized fact: that young Americans can, in 
an emergency such as this present one, un- 
dergo a sustained period of rigid discipline 
and intensive training in large groups and 
under severe stress, and yet maintain their 
distinct individualities and their personal 
dignity. This is firm American policy—and 
it is succeeding. It can be no other way in 




















this great Nation. For to lose this great 
sense of the importance of personal dignity 
and individual freedom—even in the face 
of great military victories—would actually 
be defeat. 





Unpaid Tax Account of A. H. Myers, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a brief statement in which 
is embodied a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, John B. 
Dunlap, relative to the unpaid tax ac- 
count of A. H. Myers, Kansas City, Mo. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILLIAMS 


On October 8, 1951, I made a statement 
which appears in the CoNGREssSIONAL RECORD 
on pages 12760 and 12761, regarding the un- 
paid tax account of /. H. Myers, Kansas City, 
Mo., totaling $675,344.16, representing extra 
assessments for the years 1942 to 1946, 
inclusive. 

In that statement I said that while the 
statute of limitations had not expired on the 
criminal phase of this case, it had expired 
on civil fraud for three of these years. 

It has been called to my attention by the 
Treasury Department that I was in error in 
that statement and that it should have read 
that the statute of limitations on the crim- 
inal phase had expired—but not on the civil 
phase. 

The full text of the Commissioner’s letter 
pointing this out is as follows: 


Ocrosper 15, 1951. 

My Dear SENATOR: The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 8, 1951, at page 12760 
and following pages, contains a statement of 
Senator WILLIAMS, of Delaware, concerning 
the income-tax returns of Mr. A. H. Mvers, 
Kansas City, Mo. Senator Witi1aMs said, 
according to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, in 
substance, among other things, that he was 
not attempting to pass upon the merits or 
demerits of a proposed assessment of the 
taxes but on the other hand, some explana- 
tion should be forthcoming as to why the 
assessments were allowed to elapse without 
any effort being made to collect. 

In deference to the Senator's suggestion, I 
should like to set forth the following facts 
with reference to the investigation of Mr. 
Myers’ income-tax returns for the years 1942 
to 1946, inclusive: 

The fraud investigation of this case was 
started on October 1, 1947, and Bureau Spe- 
cial Agent Park submitted his report on July 
20, 1950. After this report was reviewed by 
Park’s superiors it was transmitted by Spe- 
cial Agent in Charge Lohn to the regional 
counsel of the Penal Division under date of 
August 16, 1950. This is the normal course 
these cases follow. The years covered by 
this report were 1942 to 1946, inclusive; and 
criminal prosecution was recommended for 
the years 1944, 1945, and 1946. 

A final conference had not been accorded 
taxpayer's representatives while this case was 
under investigation and in accordance with 
the usual administrative procedure the law- 
yers for the taxpayer and the Bureau's rep- 
reseitatives conferred on the case at Kan- 
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sas City September 26, 1950. After this con- 
ference, further consideration was imme- 
diately given the case by the Bureau's rep- 
resentatives, and after the most careful re- 
view of the evidence it was concluded that 
further information would have to be de- 
veloped in order to make the case suitable for 
criminal prosecution purposes. The evidence 
as the case then stood was in the opinion of 
the lawyers deemed insufficient for criminal 
prosecution purposes, where the Government 
has to carry the burden of proof of guilt be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, and for that reason 
further investigation was undertaken. Under 
date of March 29, 1951, the Bureau's agents 
submitted a supplemental report covering 
these evidentiary deficjencies. This supple- 
mental report was forwarded to the Bureau's 
lawyers on April 2, 1951. 

The substantial prosecution years in the 
Myers case are 1945 and 1946, which involve 
a liability of approximately $200,000 and 
$130,000, respectively. On October 12, 1951, 
the case was referred to the Department 
c” Justice with recommendation that 
Myers be prosecuted for attempted income 
tax evasion for 1945 and 1946. Such a prose- 
cution may be undertaken any time before 
March 15, 1952. . 

As is usual where the tax is not in jeop- 
ardy, no efforts have been made to assess or 
collect the civil liability pending dispo- 
sition of the question of possible criminal 
action. 

The files of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue disclose that waivers executed by the 
taxpayer to extend the periods within which 
assessments may be made are on file for the 
years 1942 to 1946, inclusive; the statutory 
periods for later years, within which assess- 
ments may be made, have not expired. The 
statute of limitations for the assessment and 
collection of the civil Mabilities for all years 
involved (1942 to 1946, inclusive), therefore, 
is still open without regard to whether the 
returns are finally determined to be false 
and fraudulent. 

Very truly yours, 
"  JoHN B. DUNLAP, 
Corimissione? 

It should be noted that this does not alter 
the other facts which I pointed out in my 
speech of October 8, 1951, namely, that— 

1. Mr. Myers does have outstanding tax 
assessments of $675,334.16 and that this ac- 
count had not been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice at the time I made my state- 


ment. (It was referred on October 12, 
1951—4 days later.) 
2. Mr. Dan M. Nee, former collector of 


internal revenue, Kansas City, and collec- 
tor during the years involved, is now repre- 
senting Mr. Myers as his attorney 

3. Mr. Myers and Mr. Nee are partners in 
the Mid-West Realty Co, a company 
which leased 153 Government buildings at 
Camp Crowder, Mo., at an annual rental of 
$11,270 and 4 days later leased this same 
property back to another Government agency 
at a rental which grossed them $382,201.11 
during the next 20 months. 

4. While it is understood that all of this 
gross income was not carried to net, never- 
theless in the General Accounting Office's 
auait report, the net profit realized for the 
first 11 months was stated as being $94,- 
22655 and the same report carried the nota- 
tion that profits during the ensuing months 
would be at a substantially higher percent- 
age basis due to the fact that during the 
first few months all of the expenses of get- 
ting the property ready were written off. 

5. The lease for this Camp Crowder prop- 
erty was negotiated by Mr. Myers, Mr. Nee, 
and their associates through Quirk J. Ber- 
nard, Kansas City official representative of 
the War Assets Administration. At the 
time this lease was negotiated, Dan M. Nee 
and Quirk J. Bernard were also partners in 
another business enterprise. 
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America Needs All of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress the fine work being done by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and private in- 
dustry in helping the physically handi- 
capped. 

On the great Hungry Horse Dam in 
Montana comes a heart-warming story 
of how the physically handicapped are 
given opportunities for employment on 
this project. 

The following story from the October 
issue of the Reclamation Era should be 
of great interest to all of us and furnish 
hope for our physically handicapped cit- 
izens: 

AMERICA NeEpS ALL or Us 

In cooperation with the President's Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week (NEPH Week, October 7- 
13, 1951), and in response to a request from 
the chairman of the committee, Vice Admiral 
Ross T. McIntire, Marine Corps, United States 
Navy, retired, we present these typical ex- 
amples of the part the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is playing in offering opportunities to 
handicapped persons, on the farm, in the 
Office, and on the construction job 

HUNGRY 
From the Hungry Horse project in Montana 


HORSE PROJECT 






comes a heart-warming story of a tough, 
hard-boiled construction outfit that is doing 
an outstanding job in employment of physi- 


cally handicapped worker 


Hungry Horse is the fastest growing con- 
crete dam in the world. Set up originally 
on a drumhead tight schedule, the job is 
being highballed to get reservoir storage 


capacity and power generation at the earliest 
possible date to help supply the critical pow- 
er requirements of Pacific Northwest defense 
plants 

And the job has all the dangers inherent 
in construction of the world's third highest 
and fourth largest concrete dam. Working 
on a giant construction iob like Hungry 
Horse Dam, a man needs better-than-normal 
physical equipment—not less. 

But General-Shea-Morrison, prime con- 
tractor for the Hungry Horse Dam and power 


plant, has a strong policy of employing 
physically handicapped men on jobs which 
they can handle. Mel Hord, assistant to 
Project Manager C. W. “Smoky” Wood, is 


quick to point out that the policy is the re- 
sult—not of altruism—but of the knowledge 
that these men, when placed in the right 
spots, frequently do a better job than men 
with unimpaired physical facultie 

As you make th? rou: 
to men who have been 





ds of the job talking 
crippled by war, 


polio, tuberculosis, accidents, you find the 
reasons. They are simple, compelling rea- 
sons that should make sense to every man 
who has the responsibility of staffing a job, 
whether it be construction, shop work, farm- 
ing, or a business office. 


You talk to Ed Cizer, electrician for G-S-M, 
who had his right leg blown off just below 
the knee when he and 26 members 
of a First Marines’ observation post 
caught in a deadly hail of machine gun and 


other 


were 


rocket fire behinc the Japanese lines in 
Okinawa. Today, Ed skies, skates, swims, 
and packs a bowling average as high as 
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169. The determination and the will to suc- 
ceed that have enabled Ed to overcome his 
handicap and engage successfully in these 
sports are ‘h- qualities that make him a 
valued employee in the G-S-M organization, 
Ed's artificial leg doesn't bother him much, 
In fact, he seems to oe much more sensitive 
about his receding hairline—always bowls 
with a cap .n. 

At the contractor's heavy-duty machine 
shop, you run across Art Stratton who has 
to be careful that he doesn’t weld the hook 
that serves as his right hand to the tractor 
frame he is working on. Art lost his arm 
and his right leg under a railroad car many 
years ago, but the tragic accident didn't 
keep him from doing his part as a welder 
in the Lake Washington shipyard during the 
Second World War. He’s been on the 
Hungry Horse job for 3 years, and his shop 
foreman, Leo Leifester, says welders don’t 
come any better than Art. 

It is significant that a majority of the 
physically handicapped men on the Hungry 
Horse job are employed as cableway opera- 
tors or cableway signalmen. This is star- 
tling, to say the least, when you realize the 
tremendous responsibility that rests on the 
shoulders of the men who fill these jobs. 
They are keymen in a hizh-speed operation 
tht keeps Concrete moving from the mix- 
ing plant to the dam at an average rate 
of 7,600 cubic yards, o: 30,400,000 pounds 
every 24 hours. 

You make the long climb to the operators’ 
tower anchored high on the canyon wall 
and step int- one of the glass-enclosed 
booths. Through the window in front of 
the operator you see the 139-foot high con- 
crete mixing plant and Montana's shortest 
and busiest railroad on which Diesel- 
powered “dinkies’” shuttle back and forth 
carrying concrete from the mixing plant to 
the cableway buckets. The operator leans 
forward tensely and his hands flick over 
the controls quickly and surely in response 
to a series of flashing lights and staccato 
buzzer signals. Then, through a speaker, 
comes the low voice of the operator's signal- 
man, “Give us a little headtower, Ralph— 
easy, hold it—now bring her down a bit. 
This is a tight spot—not much clearance— 
Oo. K., dump her and highball it.’ Fol- 
lowing the operator’s eyes, you see the big 
8-cubic-yard concrete bucket leap skyward 
as it drops its 16-ton load of concrete in one 
of the massive concrete blocks rising in the 
river canyon. 

As he flips the controls that swings the 
bucket back across the canyon to the load- 
ing dock, cableway operator Ralph Olson 
turns and greets you. 

Then you make a surprising discovery. 
Ralph is literally bolted to his job. A special 
steel joint, designed by Ralph and machined 
in the General-Shea-Morrison machine shop, 
connects his artificial left arm with the 
cableway speed control. The special joint, 
which has a ball-bearing swivel to give it the 
smooth flexibility of a man’s normal wrist, 
screws on to the artificial arm and bolts 
firmly to the speed-control handle. 

You learn that Ralph lost his left arm 
above the elbow 17 years ago when his car 
was sideswipec by a truck. He broke in as 
a cableway operator at Shasta Dam in 1941 
and has been operating cableways steadily 
since that time. You learn from other men 
on the job that he is one of the best. 

You drop to the operator's tower on the 
graveyard shift and talk to Al Black who 
started operating a cableway at Hungry 
Horse in April 1951. Al worked as a signal- 
man at Hungry Horse last year—his first 
job since his recovery from almost fatal in- 
juries received in a 65-foot fall from a 
whirly crane at Davis Dam in 1947. Al’s 
permanent injuries include a crippled left 
arm from which the elbow joint has been 
removed, and a crippled left leg. But his 
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bad left arm handles the cableway controls 
as quickly and surely as his good right arm, 

Physically handicapped signalmen work- 
ing on the Hungry Horse job include John 
McKee who lost his right arm above the elbow 
in a logging accident. He also wears a brace 
on his paralyzed right leg. 

Then there’s Al Hendrickson who spent 13 
of his first 15 years in hospitals fighting TB 
of the spine and leg. He started working at 
the project as a guard in 1948, later tried his 
hand at clearing work in the 34-mile-long 
reservoir area, and then returned to the dam 
where he was a checker at the mixing plant 
for a time before starting his present work as 
signalman. 

Up at the concrete-mixing plant, Cal 
Crouch, dock foreman, gets around with 
amazing agility, in spite of his polio-crippled 
left leg. Cal works the graveyard shift, su- 
pervising clean-up in the busiest and most 
dangerous spot on the Hungry Horse job. 

Looking back on your hurried trip over the 
project and your talks with these men who 
are doing their jobs in spite of lost or maimed 
arms and legs, you wonder a little that you 
haven't realized before how many there are 
qn the job. And then the truth dawns on 
you. They are doing their jobs so quietly 
and so efficiently that you just don’t realize 
that they have physical handicaps. 


COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Of the approximately 2,000 employees of 
the Columbia Basin district in the State of 
Washington, a quick count reveals approxi- 
mately 175 are 10-point preference veterans. 

Typicai of these is Ellis Shorthill, photog- 
rapher, who was in the Pacific theater when 
he received a head injury from an exploding 
grenade, which paralyzed him completely. 
After about 3 months in an American hos- 
pital during which time he regained his 
ability to walk, he was captyred by the 
Japanese and was a prisoner of war for 214 
years. He continues to have difficulty with 
the left side of his body but the handicap 
does not prevent him from doing good photo- 
graphic work. 

William S. Lovercheck. a World War II 
paratrooper living on irrigation block 1 of 
the Columbia Basin project, has overcome 
his serious wartime injuries so’ well that very 
few people can tell the extent to which his 
injuries interfere, if at all, with his farming. 


JEAN CAMPRON 


Blind since birth, Miss Jean Cameron, an 
employee in the Commissioner's staff offices 
in Denver, has proved that a physical handi- 
cap is not of necessity a deterrent to the 
leading of a full and happy life. 

Jean is employed as a dictating machine 
transcriber. She came to Reclamation in 
1944 as a stenographer transfering from 
Lowry Air Force Base in Denver where she 
had been employed as a clerk-typist for a 
year and a half. 

Jean and her seeing-eye dog, Mabel, have 
become an essential part of the environment 
in the Bureau of Reclamation offices at the 
Denver Federal Center. Jean arrives at her 
job every morning in her own automobile. 
An extremely satisfactory arrangement with 
fellow workers who live in her neighborhood 
whereby they drive and Jean rides, permits 
her the comfort of personal transportation 
to and from her office. 

Born in Lehi, Utah, Jean attended the Col- 
orado School for the Deaf and Blind in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. In 1933 she enrolled at 
Colorado Woman's College in Denver, con- 
centrating on psychology, history, social 
sciences, and Spanish. She completed the 
prescribed 2-year course, and was awarded 
an associate in arts degree :n 1935. 

She is an accomplished vocalist, plays the 
piano and organ, and has had magazine ar- 
tiles published. She is keenly interested in 
music, stage plays, and movies. Her “handi- 
cap” in no way hinders Jean's full participa- 
tion in practically all types of social activity. 














In her present position as dictating ma- 
chine transcriber, one of Jean’s principal 
tasks is the transcription of the proceedings 
of meetings in which several speakers par- 
ticipate. Following the initial introductions, 
Jean depends solely upon the speaker's voice 
for identification. Final preparation of 
drafts of the proceedings is also her respon- 
sibility. An award for superior accomplish- 
ment in 1948 and consistently high yearly ef- 
ficiency ratings attest to Jean's capability. 

It seems incongruous to speak of Jean 
Cameron as handicapped. Her ability and 
her independence exceed that of many who 
have complete possession of their physical 
faculties. Those who know her well are 
quick to point out her ability to be the life 
of any gathering in which she may partici- 
pate. Her cheerfulness, ability, and lively 
interest in all aspects of life provide a model 
for any who know Jean Cameron. 


STUART M. BLYDENBURGH 


“Stu” Blydenburgh was employed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in 1949, following his 
graduation from Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Cleveland, Ohio. He was awarded a 
bachelor of science degree in civil engineer- 
ing from this institution in June 1949. Prior 
to his entry into the Army, he attended Ohio 
Wesleyan University for 2 years. Summer 
employment between semesters as an engi- 
neering aide with the Buffalo district office 
of the United States Corps of Engineers pre- 
ceded his permanent employment by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Shrapnel wounds while in action in France 
in 1944 resulted in the loss of Stu’s left arm. 
This loss has affected neither his desire no? 
his ability to get ahead. 

Mr. Blydenburgh is now assigned to the 
special assignments section of the Dams 
Branch in the Division of Design and Con- 
struction in Denver. He recently completed 
a series of the rotation assignments in which 
many of the Bureau's young engineers paf- 
ticipate. Stu’s ability to do an outstanding 
job has been recognized by a recent raise in 
grade and salary. 

As a civil engineer in the Structural Be- 
havior Unit of the special assignments sec- 
tion, Stu is responsible for preparing detailed 
drawings from rough sketches, notes, and 
oral instructions. He also assists in the com- 
pilation and analysis of data received from 
field offices in the form of reports and instru- 
ment readings. 

Stu’s missing left arm has not affected 
his ability to perform high-caliber work. 
Equipped with a prosthetic limb, he has 
become proficient in its use. It permits 
him, for example, to hold the steering wheel 
of his auto or to pick up objects if the 
occasion demands. 

Stu's supervisors have rated as outstand- 
ing his dependability and his willingness to 
cooperate in the accomplishment of work 
to be done. 


HARRISON J. HURLBURT 


A little more than a year ago, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1950, to be exact, a strapping Air 
Corps veteran walked into the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Yakima project office in the 
State of Washington. He was a lucky win- 
ner of one of the 11 Roza homesteads. The 
ex-lieutenant, who had lost his foot in the 
service of his country, had come to claim 
his farm. 

This year, farmer Hurlburt has an arti- 
ficial limb and is not dependent any more 
on the use of crutches. In the meantime, 
he has raised over 50 acres of crops—25 
acres of peas, planted with alfalfa that will 
be raised for seed, 17 acres of red Mexican 
beans, and 12 acres of sweet corn—doing most 
all the work by himself, with the aid of 
his faithful tractor. Except initial planting 
and harvesting, Mr. Hurlburt estimates ho 
has not spent over $50 for outside labor. 

He even built his own house, obtaining 
it from the White Bluffs area (Hanford 
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atomic energy work vicinity), had it moved 
in three sections, built his own foundation, 
and reassembled it with the aid of one other 
man. He has electric power and hopes to 
obtain domestic water through a proposed 
cooperative well agreement of neighboring 
farmers. 

Hurlburt has invested all of his capital 
in the farm and plans to stay with it—says 
it is too short a time yet to decide whether 
or not he will be successful, but doctors 
have certified that he has the makings of 
a successful farmer and is equal to most 
others. 

On page 125 of the July 1951 issue appears 
another example of a wounded World War 
II veteran who made good on his Home in 
the West. 


Resolutions of the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Coop- 
eration . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 195i 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a series of resolu- 
tions adopted by the annual executive 
conference of the New York Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Interstate Coop- 
eration. This committee is the New 
York link in a Nation-wide chain of 
interstate commissions which are seek- 
ing through legislative and administra- 
tive channels to strengthen State gov- 
ernments and thus check our headlong 
rush toward overpowering centraliza- 
tion of government in Washington. 

The first of these resolutions calls for 
the creation of a Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, authorized to 
study and recommend a proper alloca- 
tion of responsibilities, jurisdictions, and 
tax resources as between Federal, State, 
and local governments. Such a step 
was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission, and several bills, including 
H. R. 5251—Ostertag—are now pend- 
ing to bring this about. It should not 
be necessary to labor before this body 
the urgent importance of this measure. 
The officials of virtually every State of 
this Union have written me in recent 
weeks pleading for the enactment of 
legislation of this kind; and the enor- 
mous grants of fiscal and jurisdictional 
power given to the National Government 
by this Congress, under stress of the de- 
fense emergency, only underscore the 
vital importance of counter-balancing 
with legislation such as this proposal. 

The second of these resolutions is 
somewhat related to the first. It calls 
for enactment of legislation to provide 
proper and adequate compensation in 
lieu of taxes to State and local govern- 
ments where Federal installations have 
removed taxable properties from the tax 
rolls. It should ve pointed out in this 
connection that real estate is the only 
tax resource now left exclusively to State 
and local governments by the Federal 
Government. Every other tax resource 
has been invaded and/or preempted to 


meet the insatiable demands of our ever- 
expanding Federal bureaucracy. 

The third resolution calls for early 
action in expediting the pending civil 
defense and forest fire protection com- 
pacts with Canada. These are inter- 
State compacts in which the cooperation 
of the contiguous Provinces of Canada 
is of vital importance, ard every effort 
should be made by this Government to 
surmount the legal and technical dif- 
ficulties which have thus far prevented 
their approval. 

The fourth resolution deals with the 
vital matter of development of water 
and power resources, and stresses the 
importance of State and interstate de- 
velopment and control of these re- 
sources. 

The fifth resolution deals with an im- 
portant problem which the States are 
handling themselves through reciprocal 
legislation, namely, the enforcement of 
support of dependents. Under this leg- 
islation, which nas now been enacted in 
39 States and three possessions of the 
United States, breadwinners who aban- 
don their families are required to con- 
tinue to support them, even though liv- 
ing in another State. The effect of this 
program is tu keep many dependents off 
the public-assistance rolls, thus saving 
taxpayers many thousands of dollars. 
At the moment the District of Columbia 
does not have a law of this kind, but I 
expect to introduce such legislation 
within the near future. 

The five resolutions follow: 
I—CoMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Whereas it is evident that intergovern- 
mental relations in the United States are be- 
coming increasingly complex, notably in the 
field of fiscal relationships; and 

Whereas a thorough examination and re- 
view of such intergovernmental relations is 
urgently needed and action leading to re- 
forms in the fiscal field should be provided 
at the national level: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
urges prompt action by the Congress of the 
United States for the establishment of a na- 
tional commission on intergovernmental re- 
lations as embodied in Senate bill 1146 and 
in the Ostertag bill (H. R. 5251) now pend- 
ing before the Congress. 


II—PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


Whereas problems raised by the exemption 
of Federal property from State and local tax- 
ation have long been serious and were sharp- 
ened by the impact of the wartime expansion 
of Federal facilities; and 

Whereas the States have long urged Fed- 
eral action to meet this problem through a 
general plan of payments in lieu of taxation 
of federally owned property; and 

Whereas a bill to provide such relief now 
is pending before Congress after years of 
delay and many hearings, some of which 
were sponsored by the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
recommends the prompt enactment of H. R. 
§223, with an amendment changing the date 
from which payments will be made from 
1946 to 1939. 


IlII—Civi. DEFENSE AND Forest Fire Protec- 
TION COMPACTS 

Whereas the State of New York and its 

neighboring States are vitally interested in 
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Whereas the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperatic is in- 
formed that legal and technical difficulties 
have arisen in this connection on the Cana- 
dian side: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee respectfully 
requests the United States Department of 
State to explore with the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada methods by which Ca- 
nadian participation in the interstate ar- 
rangements established by these compacts 
can be effected. 


IV—WaTER AND Power RESOURCES 


Whereas the Federal Government recently 
has shown unusual interest in the surveying 
of the water and other natural resources of 
the Nation through the country-wide activi- 
ties of the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission and the regional studies 
of the New England-New York Interagency 
Committee; and 

Whereas the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission in its report has out- 
lined certain policies and advocated legis- 
lation which, if enacted, might well have the 
effect of adversely influencing, if not directly 
superseding, the wise and salutary actions 
already initiated by the several States and 
interstate agencies in furtherance of their 
respective inherent rights and responsibili- 
ties to regulate and control their own water 
and power resources; and 

Whereas it seems apparent that an at- 
tempt may be made to have the studies of 
the New England-New York Interagency 
Committee translated into Federal policies 
and legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
urges that the Federal Government recognize 
the inherent right of States and local gov- 
ernments to regulate and utilize their own 
resources and the full ability of these gov- 
ernmental units to fully and successfully 
cope with these problems; and be it further 

Resolved, That Federal resources policies 
and law recognize the ability of the States 
through interstate compact agencies, exist- 
ing and future, to formulate and effectuate 
plans for the control of resources of a re- 
gional character to the best interests of the 
people of these areas; and be it further 

Resolved, That such local State and inter- 
state agencies be consulted prior to any at- 
tempt by the Federal Government to pro- 
mulgate national resources policies and that 
such legislation be implemented and 
strengthened in order to preserve the rights 
of the States and interstate agencies to con- 
troi, develop, and resolve their own resources 
problems, and that the role of the Federal 
Government be limited to the establishment 
of broad national policies and practices 
which will serve to encourage, guide, stimu- 
late, and aid such local action, limiting Fed- 
eral activity to cooperation where national 
and local interests make such action im- 
perative. 

V—Support or DEPENDENTS 

Whereas 39 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands have enacted recipro- 
cal legislation to enforce the support of de- 
pendents; and 

Whereas the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate C n 
instrumental in initiating this type 
islation; 

Whereas since the original New York draft 
was promulgated, the National ¢ 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has 
formulated and new unle 
form act known as the Reciprocal Enforcee 
ment of Support Act: Now, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this committee undertake 


studies based upon experience in the admin- 
istration of the New York law to evaluate 
the need for amendment or revision in ac- 
cordance with the new uniform act. 





Manufacturers’ Ceiling Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, { include the following letter: 


PEERLESS MANUFACTUTING CoRP., 
Louisville, Ky., October 3, 1951. 
Mr. Eric JOHNSTON, 
Administrator, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Wachington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On August 1, 1951, the new De- 
fense Production Act became effective, which 
y-ovided, among other things, that manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices should reflect in- 
creases in materials, direct factory labor, fac- 
tory overhead, administrative overhead up to 
July 26, 1951. 

Our understanding of the new act was to 
direct the Office of Price Stabilization to pro- 
vide formulas under a revised CPR-22 so that 
manufacturers could recalculate their prices 
so as to be compensated for increases and 
more necessary, to e able to include those 
overhead costs which ar2 just as lecitimate 
as material and direct labor costs, but which 
were denied inclusion under the original 
CPR-22. 

It seems to us the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has ignored the will of Congress by un- 
duly delaying publishing a revised CPR-22 
that will provide for the inclusion of these 
denied costs in ceiling prices. To make mat- 
ters worse, our costs are still going up; costs 
that even under the new Defense Act, we 
cennot include in our prices, because on Sep- 
t-omber 10 last, we agreed with our union to 
put into effect a wage increase of 7 cents 
per hour, which was also extended to our 
office personnel. 

What fs so irksome to us about this situa- 
tion is that we complied faithfully with the 
regulations of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion by filing ceiling price forms under CPR- 
22 before the deadline of May 28 last. The 
filing of these forms required that we re- 
duce our major product line about 10 percent 
below our general ceiling prices, but, the 
Office of Price Stabilization granted an ex- 
tension beyond May 28 to those who did not 
file by the deadline date. In the meantime, 
Congress froze the whole pricing set-up until 
July 1, while developing the new act. Now 
the Office of Price Stabilization postpones 
indefinitely the filing of price forms under 
CPR-22 and leaves those who did not file, 
under their old General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion, but makes those who complied with 
CPR-22 stuck with their reduced prices. We 
feel that we have been discriminated against, 
and that we should have the same rights as 
those who were permitted to stay under their 
old general ceiling prices. 

With labor costs continuing to rise, how 
are we to get relief? Certainly we cannot be 
expected to absorb these costs continually. 

Yours very truly, 
PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CoRP., 

T. W. Barry, 
Executive Vice President. 


Congress Has Failed Miserably To Dis- 
charge Its Obligation to the Aged of 
This Nation 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, no 
group of Americans is suffering more 
from the high cost of living than those 
who have to rely on old-age pensions. 

While Congress has been busy appro- 
priating billions of dollars to foreign na- 
tions under our foreign-aid program it 
has been impossible to get action on leg- 
islative proposals of either the Townsend 
or American pension groups. The Con- 
gressional Steering Committee of which 
I am a member always gets the same old 
answer from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that it is busy with other matters, 

Mr. Speaker, there is a discharge peti- 
tion on your desk containing 157 of the 
218 required signatures of Members cf 
this House in an effort to force the Town- 
send bill to the floor for a vote. A simi- 
lar effort has been made by the American 
pension group through questionnaires 
and the majority of the membership of 
the House have indicated by these ques- 
tionnaires that they want action on old- 
age pension legislation. 

It is nothing short of a national dis- 
grace that the aged of our Nation are 
continually ignored by Congress. 

We cannoi escape the fact that the 
cost of living has aggravated the general 
problem of old-age pensions and that 
present benefits are wholly inadequate. 

The plight of the aged of this country 
is best told by Sylvia Porter in her col- 
umn which appears in the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, because she tells the 
truth about the predicament of our eld- 
erly citizens in their battle against the 
high cost of living. Miss Porter’s article 
follows: 

INCREASE IN CosT OF LIVING BRINGS ADDITIONAL 
Worry FoR AMERICAN PENSIONERS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In 1938, the cost of providing an elderly 
couple with a decent, healthy standard of 
living was $70 a month. 

Today, that same budget—allowing few, if 
any, of the small luxuries of living—de- 
mands $115 and $120. 

Most elderly folks, dependent on pensions 
and living in decidedly moderate circum- 
stances, simply cannot obtain that extra $45 
to $60. 

Thus, somehow, some way, they now must 
struggle along with only three-fifths of the 
goods and services considered necessities by 
the most objective nutrition experts. 

And if they are to live above the sub- 
sistence level—are to have a few things be- 
yond their absolutely minimum physical 
needs—their monthly budget today runs to 
$150. 

Again, most elderly couples, relying on 
pension checks and either too bewildered or 
too feeble to get outside jobs find this even 
more impossible of attainment. 

Thus, to them, luxuries are just a dream, 
Subsistence is their way of life. 


And the pensions that just a short while 
ago they thought would give them comfort 
in their older years are a cruel mockery. 

This dramatic illustration of what infla- 
tion is doing to the millions of pensioners 
in our land was outlined to me this week by 
Laurence D. De Trude, of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

What is particularly painful about the fi¢- 
ures is that they emphasize that this is hap- 
pening to our older folks—to our fathers 
and our mothers who worked a lifetime, 
scrimped and saved in the expectation of en- 
joying independent, proud later years. 

And what is particularly pertinent about 
this story now is that it shouts a deeply 
vital message and warning to those groups 
who insist on fiehting for greater and greater 
financial security—and yet, who are ignoring 
what inflation is doing to that security. 

Pensions and pay checks in terms of dol- 
lars mean little in periods of this sort. 

The benefits makes sense only when trans- 
lated into terms of food, clothing, shelter— 
what the money will buy in the market 
place. 

The food that cost $1 in January 1939 now 
costs $2.15. 

The clothing that cost $1 then now costs 
$1.49. 

The housing that cost $1 then now costs 
$1.16. 

And on the same $1 comparison, housc- 
furnishings cost $1.63. 

Fuel, gas, and electricity cost $1.33. 

Sundries cost $1.59. 

The cost of food and shelte. alone is now 
as great as the total budget for an elderly 
couple before World War II—leaving nothing, 
just nothing, for all the rest. 

And as De Trude added, “the farther down 
the scale of living you go, the more disas- 
trous the inflationary effect has been. As 
funds diminish, an increasing percentage of 
income is spent on food. 

“The cost of foods commonly consumed 
by elderly couples has increased much more 
than the average for all items over the past 
10 years, cutting in half the purchasing pow- 
er of those living on smaller incomes.” 

Instead of being laggards or indifferent 
followers in the battle to stabilize the dol- 
lar’s buying power, all those with pension 
arrangements, with private retirement in- 
come policies, vith special corporation retire- 
ment deals, should be far in the lead. 

Otherwise their benefits won't mean 
much when they get around to collecting 
them. 

There can be no financial security to all 
unless we stop this insane cost-of-living 
spiral. Just glance back at the few figures 
in this report if you still wonder why. 





Quick of Tongue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of Thursday, October 18, 1951: 


QUIcK or TONGUE 


When the Attorney General of the United 
States accuses a reputable Federal judge of 
telling “damnable and contemptible iies” 
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presumably he should know what he was 
saying. 

J. Howard McGrath, the Attorney General, 
said it of Federal Judge George H. Moore in 
St. Louis. And apparently didn't know what 
he was saying. 

Without Judge Moore there might have 
been no grand jury investigation of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau in St. Louis, an in- 
vestigation which now has led to the bribery 
indictment of the ex-collector, James P, 
Finnegan. 

The judge said yesterday he called Mr. 
McGrath last March after the local United 
States attormey reported he couldn’t get 
clearance for the probe. He said Mr. McGrath 
told him these things had to “go through 
channels.” 

“But what do you do,” the judge said he 
replied, “when the channels are dammed up 
and blocked up?” 

Mr. McGrath retorted to these statements 
by calling them “damnable and contemptible 
lies." Last night he had a change of heart 
after discovering, he said, a memo which 
recorded the telephone call. So he sent 
Judge Moore “apologies and regrets.” 

Maybe Mr. McGrath ought to look up some 
more memos. 

Last May, for instance, Senator JoHN J. 
WILLIAMS, who has done more than anyone 
else to uncover the scandals in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, said available evidence had 
been withheld from the grand jury. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch charges the 
Justice Department, which Mr. McGrath 
heads, twice tried to interfere with the in- 
vestigation. 

A congressional committee is investigating 
alleged attempts to interfere with another 
scandal in San Francisco. 

And Senator WILLIAMs charges the dust has 
been collecting on the Government's $2,000,- 
000 claim against Big Bill Lias, notorious 
Wheeling racketeer, while Lias was disposing 
of his assets among members of his family. 

A quick tongue does not always make 
friends and influence people. Nor answer im- 
portant questions. Memos are better. 





Dr. Bunche and Jewish Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of October 10, 
1951: 

Dr. BUNCHE AND JEWISH HOSPITAL 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, director of the de- 
partment of trusteeship for the United Na- 
tions, is the latest in the growing line of 
world-famous personages who have come to 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital to autograph 
the mural, “Children of United Nations,” in 
the children's pediatric ward. 

Like the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
former Ambassador Halifax, the late Wendell 
Willkie, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, General 
Romulo, General Bradley and others who 
have come to the hospital on previous occa- 
sions, Dr. Bunche was thrilled by his experi- 
ence. His recent letter to Max Abelman, the 
institution’s public relations director, pays 
a great tribute to the hospital. After speak- 
ing of its “sense of dedicated service to hu- 
manity,”’ he declared that it is at once “a 
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monument to the fine public spirit of Brook- 
lyn and a noble example of democratic medi- 
cal service for the Nation.” 

We believe it is fitting that the people of 
this community be made aware of the high 
regard in which Jewish hospital is held. The 
borough may take just pride in its accom- 
plishments and in all those who have any 
part in bringing them about. 





40 Et 8 Establishes Scholarship Enabling 
French Student To Attend the Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Northwest (Ark.) Times of October 
13. This is an excellent example of the 
way in which the exchange of persons 
program is inspiring the private citizens 
of our country to cooperate in the great 
work of bringing about better relations 
with the free peoples of the world. I 
especially want to congratulate the 
Voiture Locale No. 956 of the 40 and 8 of 
Fayetteville and their Chef de Gare, Joel 
Bunch, an outstanding legionnaire of 
Fayetteville. When a Government pro- 
gram enlists the cooperation of the citi- 
zens, as this one is doing, it is certain to 
succeed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


40 et 8 ESTABLISHES SCHOLARSHIP ENABLING 
FRENCH STUDENT TO ATTEND THE UNIVER- 
SITY 


An annual scholarship enabling ‘a French 
student to attend the university has been 
established by Voiture Locale No. 956 of the 
40 et 8, honorary organization of American 
Legionnaires. It is believed to be the first 
40 et 8 Voiture in the country to establish 
a foreign student scholarship, Dr. Richard 
Hostetter, president of the university's foun- 
dation for international exchange of stu- 
dents, said in announcing the scholarship. 

Each year, including this year, a French 
boy or girl whose father is a veteran will 
receive the scholarship. The nationality of 
the student was selected because of the 
French origin of the 40 et 8. 

Joel Bunch, of Fayetteville, chef de gare 
of the Voiture, said the scholarship fund 
was raised by personal s‘ibscription. The 
organization, he declared, established the 
scholarship because the foreign scholarship 
program is aimed at world understanding 
and peace, for which the American Legion 
and 40 et 8 also work. Another aim of the 
veterans’ organizations, that of assisting 
youths, is carried out by providing the schol- 
arship, he said. 

The Voiture has members in Springdale, 
Fayetteville, Lincoln, Prairie Grove, Wins- 
low, West Fork, Rogers, Eureka Springs, 
Berryville, Huntsville, and Green Forest. 

The recipient of this year’s scholarship Is 
Jacqueline Solet of Paris, France, daughter 
of a World WarlI veteran. In sponsoring her 
year at the university, the 40 et 8 Voiture 
joined forces with the Greater Little Rock 
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Federation Women's Clubs and seven 
Fayetteville families, to provide her tuition 
and fees, room and board, booKs and sup- 
plies, and some vacation funds. Her round 
trip travel expenses from France are covered 
by a Fulbright Act grant. 











Another Disaster Hits Midwest Flood 
Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday October 18, 1951 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
flood victims suffered another disaster 
when the administration leadership in 
Congress failed to furnish them the 
financial help they so urgently need. 

In his message to the Congress on 
August 20, 1951, President Truman pro- 
posed the liberalization of loan condi- 
tions and an increase of available funds 
for that purpose. He also proposed that 
the flood victims be indemnified for a 
portion of their loss of real and personal 
property and said: 

Loans, even on liberal terms, are not 
enough to meet this situation. For these 
reasons I consider it essential to provide 
some rehabilitation grants, directed partic- 
ularly to assist wage earners and small 
farmers and businessmen, whose losses in 
this flood represented personal financial 
tragedy. 


Bills for various types of relief for the 
flood victims were introduced. In the 
hearings which opened before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Septem- 
ber 19, Col. A. E. Howse, speaking for the 
administration, said: 

The program is not a pork-barrel proposi- 
tion to replace, say a pair of shoes for Joe 
Smith in Kanrsas City ‘p. 34). 

It ‘s not intended to reimburse the home 
owner for household goods, furniture, or per- 
sonal possessions It is not in any 
sense of the word to compensate for the 
general losses that occurred during the flood 
(p. 35). 

This is nearly a month later. * . 
We hve eliminated the crops, the livestock, 
the household goods, the personal posses- 
sions, and in that elimination my personal 
view is that we have pretty well eliminated 
the humanitarian point of view also. We 
have presently restricted this program in our 
thinking to the rehabilitation of productive 
plant (p. 112). 


Between the date of his message and 
the date of the hearing before congres- 
sional committees it is apparent that the 
President and the administration had 
abandoned the idea of direct grants to 
cover personal losses, and were concen- 
trating on restoring farms, rebuilding 
factories and _  businesses—in other 
words—production 

When this so-called relief bill came 
before the House on October 4, I pointed 
out that all it did was give flood victims 
a way to go further in debt and that it 
failed to help those who needed help 
most, namely, wage earners who owned 
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nothing but their clothing, furniture, 
and personal possessions—who lost 
everything they owned except the cloth- 
ing they wore when they fled the on- 
rushing water. I offered an amendment 
to the bill to create a Federal Flood 
Claims Commission, with authority to 
pay claims for losses of personal prop- 
erty—furniture, and so forth—suffered 
by these individuals, up to $3,000, and 
proposed an appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 for that purpose. That amendment 
was ruled out of order by the Presiding 
Officer—Democrat—in the House, thus 
preventing its consideration. I have 
now introduced a bill, H. R. 5681, con- 
taining the same provisions but I do not 
expect the administration to do anything 
about it. 

In my remarks to the House when the 
bill was up for vote, I called attention 
to the fact that taxes taken out of Kan- 
sas made it impossible for Kansans to 
provide the needed relief; that we were 
asking only for the return of a small 
portion of the billions we had sent to the 
United States Treasury in the last few 
years; and that if this country could 
afford to send billions to rehabilitate the 
refugees of other lands overseas, we cer- 
tainly could afford a few millions to help 
our own folks here at home. 

The Democrat leadership in Con- 
gress—the Vice President, the Speaker 
of the House, the majority leaders in 
both Houses, the chairmen of commit- 
tees, all Democrats, and the Democrat 
majorities in both Houses—is just about 
all-powerful. With that line-up I am 
sure the President could have obtained 
the relief these unfortunate people need 
so urgently and to which they are en- 
titled, if he had sincerely wanted them 
to have it; if he had lived up to the pub- 
licity about what was to be done. For 
some reason, the administration changed 
the program and as Mr. Howse said, they 
had decided not to make direct grants 
for furniture and other personal prop- 
erty. Why? 





The Townsend Pension Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Townsend Clubs of Pennsylvania, at the 
annual convention held in Erie, Pa., Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, 1951, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution extending greet- 
ings and appreciation to the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in Congress and to all 
Members who have signed Townsend 
discharge petition No. 4 in behalf of the 
Townsend pension bill. 

The resolution follows: 


Be it hereby resolved, That we, the officers, 
delegates, and representatives of all Town- 
send Clubs in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
convention assembled at Erie, take this op- 
portunity of expressing our sentiments and 
the sentiments of the entire Townsend State 
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membership, to all Pennsylvania Representa. 
tives in Congress. 

We sincerely appreciate the concern mani- 
fested for the welfare of our senior citizens 
and the cooperation offered to help provide 
the proper measure of economic security for 
all unfortunate, impoverished, and disabled 
citizens, by many Pennsylvania Congress- 
men, who have in recent weeks signed the 
discharge petition No. 4, to bring the two 
Townsend bills out of committee and on the 
fioor of the House for action. 

We pledge our best support and coopera- 
tion to each Member of Congress, who now 
has signed this petition, or will soon place 
his signature thereon. 

To all of the Pennsylvania Representatives, 
who have not yet signed this discharge peti- 
tion No. 4, we respectfully request that they 
do so at the earliest opportunity; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed, by the secretary of this State conven- 
tion, to all Representatives of Pennsylvania. 

E. B. GRuUVER, 
State Organizer, 
Mrs. ANNA L. REIDENBACH, 
Secretary. 
Puitip J. BARBER, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 





Stopping Interstate De-ling in Undersized 
Fish 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


of CHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Cctober 18, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, fishing 
always has been one of the natural 
recreations of man from the earliest 
time. And in order to preserve one of 
nature’s oldest pastimes, conservation 
departments, State and Federal, have 
grown up to assist in preserving this 
recreation for our citizens. However, it 
seems in the face of all of this there are 
loopholes, one of which is the interstate 
shipment of illegal undersized fish. The 
practice has seemingly gone on for years 
with State officials unable to take action 
while interstate transportation is in 
progress. However, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of aid by stopping such 
transportation of undersized fish in in- 
terstate commerce and I have introduced 
the following bill to prevent the ship- 
ment, transportation, and movement of 
illegal undersized fish in interstate com- 
merce. Such action would stop the 
movement of undersized fish between 
the States, and the various States have 
full authority to carry on enforcement 
laws within their own States: 

A bill to prevent the shipment in interstate 
commerce of illegal undersized fish 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sending, ship- 
ping, and transportation in interstate com- 
merce of fish, undersized or otherwise illegal 
according to the law of the State wherein 
such fish were netted, taken, possessed, 
transported, or shipped, shall be a Federal 
offense. 

Sec. 2. Any person, firm, or corporation 
found guilty of violation of section 1, of this 
act, shall be fined not less than $100 for the 
first offense; not less than $200 for the sec- 
ond offense, and not less than $1,000 for 
offenses thereafter. 





Statement of Attorney General McGrath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


. OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I was greatly distressed upon reading 
the full text of Attorney General Mc- 
Grath’s statement on his belated recol- 
lection of a telephone call to the Attor- 
ney General from Judge George H. 
Moore, senior Federal judge of Missouri. 
After referring to Judge Moore’s state- 
ment as “damnable and contemptible 
lies,” the Attorney General now admits 
that he now thinks he prepared a mem- 
orandum subsequent to such call from 
Judge Moore to the Attorney General’s 
office. Yet it took a duy’s search of the 
Department’s files to convince the At- 
torney General that he had in fact re- 
ceived such a call, and it was in a most 
grudging and ungracious fashion that 
the Attorney General attempted correc- 
tion to his unnecessarily violent outburst 
at the senior Federal judge of the State 
o2 Missouri. I should like to quote this 
statement of the Attorney General of 
the United States at this point: 


STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL J. HOWARD 
McGRrRaTH 


In further reference to the question of a 
telephone call which Judge George H. Moore, 
of St. Louis, says he made to me in March 
cecmplaining about the handling of certain 
tax cases before a -rand jury at St. Louis, 
which call I denied having any recollection 
of, I orfered a thorough search of depart- 
mental records that could have any bearing 
on establishing whether or not such a call 
was received, and in a file in the Tax Divi- 
sion there appears a memorandum which 
was sent to that Division on February 21 
by Mr. Peyton Ford, then Deputy Attorney 
Ceneral, in which he advised the Tax Divi- 
sion tuat Judge Moore had called the At- 
torney General and expressed dissatisfection 
wits the handling of tax cases in St. Louis. 
The Attorney General's memorandum in- 
structed the Tax Division to look into this 
matter immediately. 

Thereafter, on March 6, in pursuance of 
the Attorney General's direction, the Tax 
Division sent Mr. Ellis Slack, chief of the 
Appellate Section of the Tax Division, to St. 
Louis to confer with Judge Moore and the 
grand jury and to cooperate with the United 
States Attorney. 

Having strongly denied any recollection of 
Judge Moore's cail, the Attorney General re- 
gards the memorandum in the file as con- 
clusive evidence that such a cr!l must have 
been made and therefore feels tliict he should 
and has communicated with Judze Moore 
and has expressed his regrets and apo!lczies. 

The Attorney General's calendar indicates 
that he was out of the city on the day that 
Judge Moore's call was received and it is 
probable that the call was transferred to the 
Attorney General through the departmental 
switchboard and upon the Attorney Gener- 
al’s return to the office he now thinks he pre- 
pared the memorandum herein referred to. 





Mr. Speaker, in view of this example 
of ineptness and confurion in high places 
in the adm/nistration of justice, I re- 
spectfully urve the appointment of a 
subcommittce of the House Commitee on 
the Judic’ary to investigate thoroughly 
the situaticn involving the grand juries 
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in St. Louis and San Francisco which ob- 
vicusly now transcend tax matters, and 
which may well involve an attempt to 
ceerce and control the judicial branch 
by the executive branch. A* the very 
least, a pattern of impeding, or mini- 
mizing, the proper course of courts and 
grand juries is amply demonstrated. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Drake Wat- 
son, the district attorney of St. Louis, 
whom I understand will leave that office 
within the next few days, might have 
some extremely valuable information for 
the appropriate committee of Congress 
on the actual current operations of grand 
juries and grand jury investigations. 
While, so far, this has been a matter in- 
volving the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
it would seem to me that any examina- 
tion of the operation of the grand jury 
system is not only within the purview 
of the Judiciary Committee, but would 
also assist in relieving the already heavily 
burdened subcommittee investigating the 
administration of the Internal Revenue 
System. 

I do not believe any stone should be 
left unturned, even in the hectic and 
trying closing days of Congress, if in 
moving one more stone we can uncover 
the reptilian tracks of entrenched evil. 


Baseball Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the subject of baseball is before the Ju- 
diciary Committee and the problems of 
the Pacific Coast League have been aired, 
I thought my colleagues would be in- 
terested in the following opinions ex- 
pressed by one of the outstanding sports 
writers of the West, Ned Cronin, sports 
editor of the Los Angeles Daily News: 


New York, October 12.—That soft, hum- 
ming noise that was heard along the Pacific 
slope along about 10:30 a. m., Pacific stand- 
ard time, some 10 days ago might have 
sounded like the familiar buzz of a million 
television sets being turned on. 

Actually, it was the death knell of the Pa- 
cific Coast League as the West's principal 
representative of the horsehide dodge. The 
coast league may not be dead as of this 
very minute, but it is dying and is well on 
its way to the morgue. 

Television killed it. Not because a cam- 
era-eye version of the sport will ever take the 
place of baseball in the flesh, but due to 
the fact that having seen the game prac- 
ticed by the best talent in the land, the 
western sports fans no longer will be satis- 
fied with the third-rate product that is cur- 
rently being foisted upon them by the coast 
league owners. 

A vast majority of southern California 
residents have seen little or no baseball. 
During the past 10 days, they were able to sit 
before their television sets and watch the 
greatest play-off series in the history of the 
game and follow that with the World Series 
itself. 

As we said at the outset, this is a pretty 
cheap imitation of the real thing. The 


screen on a TV set can 

what is seen in the car 

all picture of the changing defensi\ 
as different hitters take their stan 
batter's box, the many intricate 
neuvers indulged in by the big lea 
hot perceptible. 

But what can easily be seen 
able fact that baseball in the Coast circuit 
and in the majors is the difference between 
a Stanley Steamer and a Cadillac sedan. The 
western fans will never be happy with what 
is laughingly called triple A baseball again. 
Something like asking a man with a thirst 
to go back to draught beer after he’s been 
gargling champagne for a week 

The apparatus that brought the World 
Series across the Nation for the first time 
in history couldn't have struck at a more 
untimely moment insofar as the Coast League 
is concerned. 

The boys in our neck of the wocds have 
just finished a season that is a cinch to set 
baseball back a good 40 years. The old- 
timers in the circuit caved in all at once as 
if they had been struck by an epidemic of 
muscular collapse, the youngsters failed to 
pan out, and the guys in the middle were 
just that and nothing more. 


uers are 


is the unalter- 


LIKE VARSITY TURN-OUT AT LINCOLN HEIGHTS 


For the most part the customers couldn't 
stomach the mediocrity that was being ped- 
dled to them by the Coast league owners, 
and as a result, the attendance figures looked 
more like the varsity turn-out at Lincoln 
Heights on Saturday night than anything 
identified with what is known as the national 
pastime. Take San Francisco, for instance, 
The paid attendance up there was 198,000. 
Not for 1 week, but for the whole season. 

Plays that seem positively amazing are 
taken in stride by those accustomed 10 
watching the major leaguers go through 
their exercises. I recall a couple made by 
Bobby Brown, the Yankee third baseman. 
He’s good, but he’s certainly no bearcat in 
the fielding department when compared with 
some of his colleagues. 

He picked up a bunt in a game against the 
Giants and fired the ball down to second. 
At the moment, it seemed to this observer to 
be a singularly foolish thing to do, for the 
runner coming down from first was under a 
full head of steam and only a few feet from 
the bag when Brown got his dukes on the 
ball. Bobby cut it loose, the ball zinged into 
the shortstop’s glove, the umpire’s arm flew 
up to indicate an out, and I’m sure I was the 
only person in the ball park who was the 
least bit surprised by it all. 

Again, and these incidents are recounted 
purely as examples, the Giant batter was 
falling away from a pitch that came winging 
smack toward his wishbone. When Brown 
saw the hitter back off he relaxed. To his 
surprise, the ball struck the bat and bounded 
down toward third. 


CRONIN’S FACULTY OF PERCEPTION WAS WARPED 

Brown had to rock back off his heels, charge 
in, pick the ball up, and make the long throw 
to first, which he did just in time to retire 
the runner. Struck me as being a pretty 
worth-while exhibition of rapid-fire recovery, 
but nobody whooped it up much except per- 
haps a few personal friends that Brown had 
got some tickets for. 

Then it occurred to me what was happen- 
ing. My faculty of perception was warped. 
I was looking at these various situations 
through the eyes of a gent who has just fin- 
ished a season of watching coast leaguers 
under similar situations. I had thought 
they were remarkable plays because, with a 
few notable exceptions, nobody on the west- 
ern slope would have been able to make them, 

I had forgotten that the major league base- 
ballers were more generously bestowed with 
the necessary talents for keeping the game 
at a high level, or had not reached an age 


where the 
weak. 

These 
the b 
quire 
pellet on it 
much h 
speed th 
one instant 

{Having tasted of 
once more, along with t 
erners who lapped it uy 
sets, it is easy for me 
the stuff served up by th 
never again satisiy the sj 
COAST CIRCUIT IS A BIND 
It didn't y knock them loop-legged 
this past semester, what with people avoid- 
ing ball parks in such great numbers as to 
fracture the financial hopes and aspirations 
of the club owners from one end of the cir- 
cuit to the other. 

A veritable gold mine during the boom 
days of the immediate postwar series, the 
Hollywood outfit suddenly found itself sad- 
died with a budget that not only tapped the 
till for everything that came in at the gate, 
but went so far as to dig into the damper 
for additional funds that had accrued dur- 
ing the lush years. Only trouble with this 
was that the aforesaid monies had either 
been already divided up, or had gone into the 
depths of the stockholders’ kickers and it be- 
came necessary to borrow, beg or—wup, I 
almost said steal. 

The Coast circuit is in a bind. Television 
has removed the curtain that has obscured 
or clouded the difference between the brand 
of baseball played in the West and that prac- 
ticed by the top clubs in the majors. 

The owners on the sunset side of the 
Rockies have to come up with something 
that can be sold to the fans on the basis 
of a worthwhile product. They've got to put 
up something for sale that represents value 
received in the expenditure of the pleasure 
dollar. 

Offhand, I would say the Coast league has 
a better chance of going out of business than 
going outlaw. 

Somebody has to move over and let major 
league baseball come in. 


exactly 


Investigate Russian Fur Shipments to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, members of the Teamsters 
Union and International Longshore- 
men's Union, of New York City, have 
discovered in a New York warehouse 150 
bales of Russian furs, weighing 150 tons, 
and valued at millions of dollars, that 
have been smuggled into this country, 
contrary to our Nation's laws, according 
to a news article by Victor Riesel, widely 
known writer on labor affairs, which an- 
pears in the October 11, 1951, issue of 
the Daily Mirror. 

Union workmen, the Riesel article 
Says, ripped open several of the bales 
and found they contained Russian furs. 
The inner packages, bearing Russian 
lettering, the Riesel article states, had 
been completely covered with canvas to 
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conceal the nation of origin of the ship- 
ment. Such camouflaging, if proven, 
obviously was done to circumvent the 
laws of our country. 

If Mr. Riesel’s facts are correct, they 
clearly indicate that fraud and decep- 
tion was employed by the Russian ship- 
pers and American importers to get 
this illegal shipment of Russian furs 
into our country. The seriousness of 
the cffense warrants a prompt and 
thorough investigation by the proper 
Federal authorities. 

The Riesel article of October 11, 1951, 
in the New York Daily Mirror follows: 
Uncover 40 Tons oF SMUGGLED Soviet Four 

(By Victor Riesel) 


The underground smuggling route used by 
Soviet Russia to pour slave-labor furs into 
the United States was uncovered yesterday 
when 40 tons of camouflaged skins, valued 
at several millions, brought illegally into 
this country, were discoverd in a lower west- 
side warehouse. 

The contraband shipment, contained in 
at least 150 bales, came to light when Pat 
Connolly, vice president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and Patrick 
Riley of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters paid a surprise visit to the Apex 
Trucking Corp. warehouse at 38 Bethune 
Street, near Washington Market. 

Ripping open several of the bales, the 
union leaders discovered they contained 
black kKarakul furs—banned for entry into 
the United States—and that the inner 
wrapping, over which camouflage canvas had 
been placed, was imprinted with Russian 
script. A violation of customs regulations 
was immediately evident in that the outer 
coverings failed to indicate the country of 
origin. 

Investigation by the union leaders, who 
with Joseph P. Ryan, president of the ILA, 
have been cooperating with the Mirror in a 
campaign to keep Russian slave-labor prod- 
ucts out of this country, disclosed that the 
furs left Leningrad early in September. 
They were detoured to Stockholm, where 
they were remarked and rebound in canvas 
and addressed to a free-trade zone. 

A Moore-McCormick freighter carried 
them to where they were unloaded, on pier 
82, in Philadelphia, on September 27, while 
Ryan and his lieutenants were negotiating 
here with stevedoring companies over a new 
contract 

On their return to Philadelphia, the union 
leaders were apprised by the longshoremen 
of their suspicions that the cargo was con- 
traband. A probe was started. 

It was found that Apex trucks had moved 
the bales out of Philadelphia to New York 
and were resting in the Bethune Street ware- 
house, awaiting delivery to the consignees. 

According to Ryan, the bales of furs, which 
were shipped here in direct violation of the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951, 
aimed at the importation of products of 
the U. S. S. R. and Communist China, are 
only a small part of the tremendous ship- 
ments of materials which the Communist 
government is attempting to slip into this 
country. 

This huge smuggling activity is actuated, it 
was stated by Ryan, by the Reds’ acute need 
of millions of dollars to fill the vast mone- 
tary deficits caused by the cost of the Korean 
war and the Russian development of the 
atomic bomb. 

Similar shipments, according to Ryan, 
have been brought into the United States 
through Montreal and other Canadian cities. 
Efforts will now be made by the ILA to enlist 
the cooperation of all AFL unions concerned 
in the handling of such shipments to un- 
cover further violations and to plug the 
smuggling loopholes. 
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Privileges of Newspapermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 18, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I introduced a bill in this 
House which provides that in certain 
cases newspapermen and others dealing 
with public information shall not be re- 
quired to reveal in Federal courts the 
source of their information. Consider- 
able interest has since then been shown 
in the matter. From various parts of 
the country people engaged in news- 
paper, radio, television, and similar in- 
formation media have written to me in 
support of this measure. 

I trust that early in the coming ses- 
sion the House Judiciary Committee, to 
which the bill has been referred, will 
hold hearings and give these people an 
opportunity to appear and present their 
views. In the meantime, I desire to 
place in the Recorp a brief article by 
Chalmers M. Roberts, noted staff mem- 
ber of the Washington Post, dealing with 
this subject. Mr. Roberts’ article, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Guild 
Reporter, is as follows: 

WASHINGTON ROUNDUP 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

For the first time in a long while there's a 
chance, but not much more as yet, that Con- 
gress niay pass a bill to grant newspapermen 
the privilege of refusing to reveal sources of 
information to a Federal court. 

Representative Louis B. HELLER, an ag- 
gressive New York Democrat, has filed a bill 
to do just that and hearings are likely when 
Congress gets back in January. The reason 
I think there is some chance of passage this 
time (a dozen similar efforts in the past 25 
years having gotten nowhere) is the part 
newspapers have been piaying recently in 
disclosures of ‘crime, graft, and corruption. 
Much of the important information has come 
from sources who would talk to reporters 
only in confidence. 

Hewver’s bill would provide: 

“A witness who is employed by a news- 
pape-, news service, newspaper syndicate, 
periodical, or radio or television station or 
network, as a writer, reporter, correspondent, 
or commentator, or in any other capacity 
directly involved in the gathering or presen- 
tation of news, shall not be required in any 
court of the United States to disclose the 
sources of any information obtained in such 
capacity, unless in the opinion of the court 
such disclosure is necessary in the interests 
of national security or to avoid the conceal- 
ment of a crime.” 

HELLER's bill is the outgrowth of a dec- 
laration by Federal Judge John C. Knox in 
New York last spring that Leonard Lyons as 
a newspaper reporter or columnist had no 
right to claim a privilege “akin to that which 
exists botween a lawyer and his client, a 
minister and his penitent or a doctor and his 
patient.” Knox said he had gone into the 
law thoroughly and “I find he has no such 
privileg~.” 

Recently reporter Ted Link refused to tell 
a Senate committee some of his news sources 
and the Senators didn't press him; in fact 
several made it clear they would oppose any 
move to do so. In effect, this particular con- 
gressional committee (investigating the Bill 
Boyle, et al., case) granted the privilege. But 
that’s different from a Federal court. 












The law in general recognizes that cer- 
tain communications are confidential; hus- 
band-wife, attorney-client, doctor-patient 
cleric-penitent. But the fight to establish a 
reporter-news source relationship with the 
same privilege has had only partial success; 
12 States so far have granted the privileg 
in State courts. 

The Library of Congress Reference Service 
says these States have such statutes: Al!a- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Efforts 
in other States to get similar laws on the 
books have flopped but it is heartening to 
know that 11 of the 12 successes have come 
since 1936. 

In 1948 the Law Revision Commission of 
the State of New York reported it found no 
evidence that the administration of justice 
has suffered as a result of any of these State 
laws. But that wasn’t enough to get a bill 
through Albany. 

John Peter Zenger went to jail back in 1734 
for refusing to identify a letter-to-the-editor 
writer and a fair number of fellow news- 
papermen have done so in the intervening 
years. 

At this year’s guild convention at Pitts- 
burgh, the delegates adopted a resolution 
noting that recent court cases have renewed 
the question of “professional ethics” among 
newsmen as to their sources, and directed 
that a code be drafted for consideration of 
the 1952 convention. 

The language of the Heller bill seems to me 
to be quite reasonable. The courts must 
have discretion, even though “in the inter- 
ests of national security” and “to avoid the 
concealment of a crime” are broad phrases. 
Of course, the libel laws would still protect 
the public against stories with anonymous 
sources. 

As of this writing Chairman EmaNve. 
CELLER Of the House Judiciary Committee 
has not yet ordered hearings on the Heller 
bill so there is time for newspapermen around 
the United States to get together case his- 
tories they think ought to be presented to 
Congress as reasons for passing such a bill. 





What’s Wrong With Washington? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting this article by Mr. George Todt, 
published in one of the principal news- 
papers in my district, the Highland Park 
News-Herald, showing what the people 
back home are thinking about—the reg- 
ular taxes plus the hidden taxes which 
go to pay for the reckless spending by 
the bureaucrats: 

Wat's WrONG WITH WASHINGTON? 

There is too much nonpaying freight 
aboard the bureaucratic gravy train. 

There are untold numbers of unnecessary 
workers to pad the gargantuan public pay- 
rolls throughout the Nation. 

Who pays their passage? 

You are graciously allowed to pick up the 
check to pay their costly fare. 

You are constantly paying for them in the 
countless little hidden taxes with which the 
country is plagued today. 

Whenever you buy a loaf of bread or quart 
of milk. 

Whenever you buy necessary clothing for 
your family. 
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Whenever you take them out to the ball 
game or to the movies. 

As a matter of fact, two or three times 
more is drained away from you in this man- 
ner each year than for that whopping big in- 
come tax you must pay to the Government 
outright. 

It is unfortunate that about 90 percent of 
the citizens who are forced to chip in to 
make up the wasteful costs of the overstuffed 
gravy train—like it or not-—are people with 
incomes below $600 per month. 

This is you, Mr. Average American. 

Whom else did you think it was? 

You—not the idle rich but you—are pain- 
fully paying the enforced left-handed pen- 
sions to these smug bureaucratic workers on 
the excessive public payroll system. 

You ought to try to do away with bureauc- 
racy in Government. Besides putting an un- 
necessarily big squeeze on the private citi- 
zen, it is also the breeding grounds for the 
stupidity of socialism. 

Why don’t you awaken to the menace of 
this form of creeping paralysis and attempt 
to do something positive about it? 

What could you possibly do? 

Simply this: Legislate to require the Wash- 
ington spendthrifts to live sanely within the 
financial means of the American people to 
afford their spending. 

How can it be accomplished? 

Only through some hard work on both 
your and your neighbor's part. You can still 
express your will by working together 
through majority vote. 

From this could result some sound and 
conservative legislation designed to keep 
financial lunatics from destroying the econ- 
omy of the Nation through dreaded inflation 
and devaluation of the time-honored Ameri- 
can customs of thrift and savings. 

For instance, it might become possible to 
work out some certain proportion of the na- 
tional income to become a ceiling for Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Since the Government puts curbs on 
everybody else, perhaps it is time we com- 
menced to put curbs on its astronomical 
spending powers. 

Five or ten percent of the national income 
ought to be far more than enough to run 
the entire costs of the Government which are 
legitimately necessary—less defense costs, of 
course. 

But a realistic ceiling of some kind should 
definitely be set. 

Then we should say something like this 
to the bureaucrats: 

“Only this much money for you, and no 
more. Here is your allowance—see that you 
stay within in. Either get the job done, or 
get out.” 

The water in Washington would quickly 
find its level after such an ultimatum from 
the people. 

Much of the bureaucratic frills of waste 
and padding would go down the drain 
immediately. 

Savings accomplished from this type of 
surgery might later be utilized by turning it 
into new venture capital to expand produc- 
tion on all fronts. 

Vital new sources of productive jobs would 
be provided by this action. 

But here a sad note begins to creep in: 
The able-bodied young bureaucrats tossed 
bodily off the gravy train would then be 
forced to go to work in commerce and indus- 
try to earn their pay. 

There is a question whether many of these 
parasites really want to do useful work of 
any kind, however. 

Riding the gravy train is the only work 
they know. 

They should be taught how to go from 
parasite to producer in one easy lesson. 

Is it possible to raise the American stand- 
ard of living without new and increased pro- 
duction? 
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In the final analysis, we cannot have more 
unless more is produced and distributed 
thereafter. This is the law of supply and 
demand. 

The way to attain it, however, is not to 
sit supinely by and watch the Government 
milk away the surpluses of wealth producers. 

It wouid only be doled out later to the 
excessive hordes of politicians who make up 
the ugly bureaucratic mushroom—possibly 
tcadstool would be a more fitting description. 

These leeches provide little enough for 
the charity which is given them for their 
upkeep—except mountains of useless red 
tape and whole rivers of bungling attempts 
which only succeed in confusing the public. 

Their efforts are only herculean when it 
comes time to add more names to the pay- 
rolls. 

This is done to justify increases in top-level 
salaries later on. 

This excess baggage—and every single one 
above the minimum amount compatible to 
getting an adequate job done is pure excess— 
cannot be classified as real wealth of any 
kind. 

They are only economic millstones around 
our very necks, and it is very difficult to 
breathe while we have to wear them. 

They cost us far more than the Marshall 
plan every year. 

Worst of all, they are a sheer negative 
factor in American wealth production. 

What we need more than the proverbial 
5-cent cigar is top leadership that knows 
how to wield an ax with surgical skill to 
pare down the wasteful excess. 

The bureaucrats must be taught to live 
within their means—our means, actually. 

We must not allow their preoccupation 
with self-perpetuation to destroy the capi- 
talistic goose of free enterprise in America 
which lays the golden eggs. 

The bureaucrats must be warned to either 
become sensible or get out. 

They cannot be supported forever by the 
Government's loot of the surpluses of those 
who produce goods and services in the 
Nation. 

It is just too bad we can’t dispense with 
the services of the noble bureaucrats alto- 
gether. 

Wish I was allowed to use that paring ax 
I mentioned earlier. 





Category IV Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include portions of a letter received from 
an American officer in Korea whom I 
know personally. Why are our military 
leaders still unable to straighten out the 
confusion and inequities in the handling 
of reservists which has led to such ridic- 
ulous misuse and unjust treatment of 
good intelligent American citizens? 

Korea, September 21, 1951. 
The Honorable Walter H. Jupp, 
Congressman State of Minnesota, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The shameful, un-American 
treatment of Category IV officers has become 
unbearable. The recall of these officers in the 
main was made without regard whatsoever to 
reason. The handling after recall has been 
even worse. I personally know of many, Many 
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cases here in Korea but I will dwell mainly 
with my own 

In World War II my life was interrupted 
by a war which I believed to be just and 
unavoidable. In this present war, due to 
vacillation of the State Department, adminis- 
tration weaknesses, and refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to believe people who knew some- 
thing of the Far East, such as yourself, we 
were drawn into the awkward position of 
having to fight again. Because of what they 
called my ability and qualifications, I had to 
leave my family again, sell my house, and 
risk life and limb for a principle no right- 
thinking person will be able to understand. 
That principle seemingly being that it is 
better to always “yes” instead of “no” until 
one is so involved that more “yeses’’ are im- 
possible. The face of our State Department 
and administration as a whole is not worth 
saving at the cost it seems we have to pay 

Frankly most of us are more than willing 
to do our share if those who are or should be 
better qualified were doing theirs. The active 
reserves in the main have not been touched. 
The morale of the Category IV involuntarily 
recalled officers is the lowest I have seen 
in anyone in 5 years of military service. Sur- 
prisingly enough, efficiency has been high 
but in the last few weeks it has assumed an 
all-time low and will go lower. Concrete ac- 
tion is necessary immediately. 

In 1945, after receiving my commission, I 
was sent to the University of California to 
study the Chinese language for 4 months. I 
was then sent to India and made no use of 
what little language I had learned. I was re- 
leased in 1946 and had no contact with the 
language again until 1950, when I was sent 
to the Presidio of Monterey, Calif. There I 
Was supposed to receive several months of in- 
struction in Chinese. Unfortunately no one 
at the school knew I was coming and the only 
instruction available was 2 hours a day, 5 
days a week for 2', months. The balance 
of the time I had to study alone. Even after 
diligent application, I failed the fluency tests 
miserably, which the instructors anticipated, 
as they knew the school’s shortcomings. I 
was sent to Tokyo and took the language 
tests again. After failing the tests again I 
was classified as a linguist anyway, and when 
I asked if it was because of my investigative 
experience rather than language, they, admit- 
ted that was‘true. Because I was classified as 
a Chinese linguist I am frozen in Korea, even 
if the classification is erroneous. Were I 
classified in the Army as an investigator I 
would not be frozen in Korea. 

Now I have been assigned to help train 
ROK troops in the field. When I was as- 
signed to this job, I was told that I was the 
only man qualified to handle the job, yet I 
am an Ordnance officer, frozen in Korea be- 
cause of Chinese language, doing infantry 
work, far removed from either the language 
or my qualifications in investigation. 

The situation is as nonsensical as it is un- 
believable but nonetheless true and no differ- 
ent from many other service inefficiencies. 

Yours truly. 








Since Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 27, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to call to the attention of all of my 
colleagues the fact that there is now ip 
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print a very graphic “Photo History of 
Our Time—Since Stalin.” It is one of 
the best publications yet put out show- 
ing the history of communism. It is a 
contemporary history, illustrating the 
dark birth, the bloody adolescence, and 
the sordid maturity of communism, all of 
which has happened within our own life- 
time. 

The book is edited by Boris Shub and 
Bernard Quint, who are especially quali- 
fied, and it is published by Swen Publica- 
tions Co., Inc. 


Analysis of Senate Bill 1889: Transporta- 
tion Act of 1952-53 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an analysis 
of Senate bill 1889, being the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1952-53, made by Mr. Hugh 
C. McCarthy, former counsel to the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Land and Water 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANALYsIs oF S. 1889, TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 
1952-53, PRESENTED BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION 
or INTERSTATE COMMERCE PRACTITIONERS, 
District oF COLUMBIA CHAPTER, OCTOBER 16, 
1951, By HuGH C. McCartTuy 


Of course, you all know that the bill (S, 
1889) developed out of the studies and hear- 
ings under Senate Resolution 50 (8lst Cong., 
Ist sess.), which, in turn, sought to meet 
the postwar transportation problems as a 
whole: (A) domestic land and water; (B) 
air; (C) maritime; and (D) communications. 

Similar action was taken after the First 
World War, following Government control, 
and the Transportation Act of 1920 ensued. 
That act marked a change in congressional 
policy from antimonopoly to a considera- 
tion of the needs of the carriers. 

In due course, I assume that much the 
same sort of action will follow the studies 
under Senate Resolution 50. 

The question now is, What are some of 
the problems of transportation? 

As practitioners, you know more about the 
problems of the areas in which you specialize, 
than one engaged in over-all studies 

he over-all problems of rail, motor and 
water transportation were presented by ex- 
perts at the hearings under Senate Resolu- 
tion 50, and in the simultaneous House com- 
mittee hearings. Accordingly, there is noth- 
ing new or novel in the bill 

However, there may be differences as to 
views in regard to remedies or to the weight 
to be given te problems presented 

The comparative print which I have made 

ilable gives more detail than can be here 
resented, as it covers existing law, section 
by section, and proposed changes—with ref- 
erences to hearings and committee report, in 
order to permit of adequate comparisons and 
conclusions 

It is a matter for others to determine 
whether the sclution should be piecemeal 
or by an over-all approach. I may quote 


Hon. Clarence Lea (former chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce), who recently said to me, in 
substance: 

“The present law is a patchwork of years 
of different ideas.” 

The bill (S. 1889) in parts, shows in- 
consistencies in existing law which need 
revision—and they were included in order to 
draw attention of the committees, and others 
interested at this time, to the inconsisten- 
cies. 

In the light of the patchwork nature of 
existing law, it is a tribute to our quasi-ju- 
dicial processes that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been able to apply the law 
without destroying the national transpor- 
tation system. 

I have in mind the grandfather clauses and 
the tacking process which will extend trans- 
portation facilities to kingdom come, unless 
Congress acts. 

Surplus transportation facilities with cut- 
throat competition in normal times, means 
bankruptcy for many operators when the 
Korean war is over. 

It is generally conceded that the hearings 
were outstanding in the reasonable approach 
of experts to the current transportation 
problems. 

The 1940 bill went to conference commit- 
tee three or four times because of the un- 
willingness of some groups to be regulated. 
They are now under the umbrella, in part, 
and there is now some basis on which to 
determine their operations in relation to 
each other and the national transportation 
system. The hearings show the pressing need 
for uniform transportation statistics. 

The bill and the comparative print were 
prepared with an eye to the obstacles in the 
way of passage, to show fully and clearly just 
what is intended by each provision and its 
source—in order that there may be a meet- 
ing of the minds, as near as may be, before 
committees are asked to judge what the solu- 
tions should be. 

Primarily, the bill is a shipper's bill—those 
who have to use common carriers and who 
do not afford enough traffic to own, operate, 
or contract for their own transportation fa- 
cilities. 

What is profitable to haul? Generally, 
high-rated manufacturers. 

Are common carriers (rail, motor, and 
water) going to be limited to low-rated 
traffic, to a large degree, and pass on their 
costs to these shippers? The Coal witnesses 
seem to think that this is so. 

Comes the war, are common carriers nec- 
essary? 

Or, if they run at a loss because enough 
of the high-rated traffic has gone to the un- 
regulated or private carrier (which will prob- 
ably lead to industrial cartels), will the 
Government bail them out? 

Then, will the Government permit any 
kind or character of competition with its 
“babies”? The French, German, and English 
Governments protect their own government 
carriers with restrictions on privately owned 
carriers little dreamed of here. The price 
of gasoline in France is out of this world. 

Probably, it would be best to do the job 
now—while the body is still warm and the 
patient can stand the loss of blood. 

Existing law, in many respects, fails to 
adequately establish principles for applica- 
cation by the Commission—and attempts to 
spell out cures which ought to be admin- 
istrative determinations. For instance: 

(A) Favoring agricultural exports in do- 
mestic transportation while ignoring all other 
exports; 

(B) The use of “grandfather” clauses in 
infancy and failure to permit the Commis- 


‘ sion to determine the “public convenience 


and necessity” of operations in maturity; 
(C) Specifying the number of vehicles 
(20) free of acquisition restrictions; 
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(D) Applying an antitrust provision to a 
public utility; the provisions for the grant- 
ing of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity in the act—contemplate an exclu- 
sive franchise under regulation—and rejects 
the theory of laissez faire competition, con- 
templated in the antitrust laws; 

(E) Granting “exemptions” that lead to 
“leasing practices” which tend to destroy the 
national transportation system—instead ot 
permitting the Commission to determine 
whether the nature, character or quantity 
of the transportation impairs regulation; 

(F) Favoring one type of carrier over an- 
other—like permitting the use of publicly 
financed waterways and of highways, at 
less than the full cost; 

(G) Granting of water preferentials on 
rates * * * where the joint rail-barge 
case shows the theory to be unsound, as 
water terminal costs have wiped out the “in- 
herently lower water cost” even on free water- 
ways; 

(H) Granting of theoretical “certificates 
of public convenience and necessity” where 
existing carriers fully and adequately meet 
the demands of the shipping public—e. g. 
section 207. 

These provisions of existing law may be 
described as “statutory arbitraries” rather 
than statutory principles for general appli- 
cation to all carriers alike. 

Some of the principal considerations cov- 
ered at the hearings and treated in the bill, 
may be summarized as follows: 

(The reference “EL” means existing law.) 

(The reference “B” means the bill.) 

(1) Surplus Transportation Facilities— 

Brought about by (a) “Grandfather” 
clauses; (b) no control over number of ve- 
hicles (sec. 208 (a) (EL); (c) contract car- 
riers as substitutes for common carriers (sec. 
209 (a) and 309 (f). 

The bill— 

(a) Limits certificates to transportation 
where the nature, character, or quantity 
of transportation does not impair regula- 
tion (sec. 4 (4) b). This merely extends a 
provision of existing law to all carriers 
(sec. 204 (a) (4a) EL). 

(b) Controls leasing of vehicles (sec. 4 (8) 
(c) B). 

(c) Limits certificates where existing car- 
riers provide adequate service (sec. 4 (1) 
B). 

(d) Eliminates contract carriers. 

The hearings indicate that contract car- 
riers constitute a preference for big shippers 
with volume and discriminate against ship- 
pers forced to use common carriers at higher 
rates—note supplement to OPS Regulation 
25 of August 25, 1951, establishing prefer- 
entials and where contract carriers are not 
even controlled, even in some measure, by 
Commission. 

(2) Revocation of certificates, permits, 
and licenses (sec. 212 (e) EL). 

The bill (a) limits dormant certificates 
to 90 days (sec. 8, B); (b) requires revocation 
where the nature, character, or quantity of 
transportation impairs regulation (sec. 8, B). 

Under the Administrative Procedures Act, 
there should be no revocation without cause. 
In spite of widespread abuse of Commission 
reculations, there have been few, if any, 
revocations because, under the act, abuses 
can be cured and repeuted. 

(3) Acquisition of control of carriers (sec. 
5 (2) a, EL). 

The hi.l (a) removes present artificial re- 
strictions and recognizes the business of 
transportation (sec. 9 iii, B); (b) eliminates 
conditions subsequent (sec. 4 (8) B). 

(4) Preferentials: Water (sec. 307, EL). 

™The bill omits them. 

(5) Free or reduced rates (sec. 1 (7) and 
sec. 22, EL). 

The bill (a) restricts to Commission de- 
termination (sec. 36 (a) B); (b) controls 
Government action (sec. 36 (b) B). 

















(6) Carrier classifications (sec. 204 (b) 

). 

The bill (a) proposes two classes of all 
carriers—common carriers and private car- 
ri-“s. 

The commodity distinction is eliminated 
in the interest of a national transportation 
system, with all carriers required to serve the 
public generally and not specially. The 
highways and waterways are public and, in 
time, will be so treated. Sixty percent of the 
country’s traffic moves by rail, which hauls 
everything, and unless shown to be inade- 
quate should not, in the public interest, be 
faced with the “specialty” haulers skimming 
the cream of high-rated traffic, particularly, 
where they do not pay the full cost of trans- 
portation—e. g. the use of public facilities 
at less than full cost. 

(7) The Commission (sec. 17, EL). 

The bill (a) makes the chairman the 
permanent administrative officer (sec. 51 (2) 
B); (b) suggests revision of conflicting pro- 
visions (sec. 72, B). 

(8) Intrastate rates, abandonments (sec. 
13 (3) and (4) EL). 

The bill (a) requires that the Commis- 
sion determine “undue burdens” on inter- 
state commerce (sec. 75 (1) B). 

(9) Economic justification for, and user 
charges on, expenditures of public funds 
(sec. 78-8). 

The bill— 

(a) Provides that the Commission, as an 
arm of Congress, look at the over-all national 
transportation system in the use of public 
funds for transportation facilities (sec. 78, 
B). 

(b) Provides a method of reimbursement 
for public expenditures, by way of taxation 
rather than by uncertain tolls (sec. 81, B). 

(c) Equalizes the tax on transportation of 
property and persons (sec. 81, B). 

(d) Delegates to the Commission the 
power to establish and maintain sizes and 
weights of interstate motor vehicles in the 
public interest (sec. 79, B). 

(e) Requires manifests of weight and lad- 
ing of interstate motors (sec. 79, B). 

In the matter of taxation rather than 
tolls which would probably require a long 
and expensive study—(the result of which 
would be something like the provisions of 
the bill, in the view of many familiar with 
the problem)—the bill merely reapplies the 
provisions of existing law—consolidating, the 
Internal Revenue Code section 3460 with sev- 
tion 3475. 

The Ways and Means Committee ap- 
proached this problem in the current tux 
bill (H. R. 4475) which the Finance Com- 
mittee suggested requires further study. 

From a transportation angle, it is striking 
that where a commodity moves by pipe- 
line over a privately owned and maintained 
right-of-way it bears a 4!4-percent tax; but 
where the same commodity moves by barge 
free on publicly developed and maintained 
waterways, the tax bill proposed a 3-percent 
tax charge, which the Senate eliminated; 
yet, after leaving the barge terminal, the 
commodity usually moves privately over 
public highways free of any such tax and 
at less than the full cost of transportation 
to boot, but if moved by common carrier 
under identically the same circumstances it 
is taxed 3 percent. 

This raises the question, when looking at 
the over-all picture of national transporta- 
tion: 

“Is it so arbitrary as to constrain to the 
conclusion that it is not the exertion of 
taxation but a confiscation of property in 
violation of the fifth amendment? 

“Is it so wanting in the basis of classifica- 
tion as to produce a gross and patent ine- 
quality as to inevitably lead to the same 
conclusion?” 

The remainder of the bill (S. 1889) is 
largely a consolidation of existing law, elim- 
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inating duplication and repetition, and an 
attempt to undertake to apply the same rules 
(as near as may be) to transportation as a 
whole in a national transportation system, 
rather than patch up the crumbling walls 
until hard times do not permit of a sound, 
well-considered, leisurely approach to prob- 
lems that appear to be bound to become crit- 
ical under more normal world conditions. 
The return on rail common carrier invest- 
ment in 1949 of 2.89 percent indicates the 
margin of safety. 
Thank you. 





The Fulbright Ideal: A Great Interna- 
tional Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the magazine 
Pacific Neighbors, published by the Aus- 
tralian-American Association of Aus- 
tralia. This article, written by an Aus- 
tralian, is further evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of the exchange-of-persons 
program being conducted by our Gov- 
ernment. I sincerely hope that some 
of the leaders of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate will take the 
trouble to examine this material and will 
be persuaded to support this program 
more effectively. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FULBRIGHT IpEAL: A Great INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXPERIMENT 
(By Geoffrey G. Rossiter) 

On November 26, 1949, Dr. H. V. Evatt, 
then Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
and Mr. Pete Jarman, United States Ambas- 
sador to Australia, signed an agreement to 
provide for a program of educational and 
cultural exchange between Australia and the 
United States. Referring to the agreement, 
Mr. Jarman said that it was the greatest 
single step which could be taken to cement 
complete understanding between Australians 
and Americans. 

It is, as yet, too early to attempt an over- 
all assessment of the value of this exchange. 
But on that day in November 1949, Australia 
gave her support to a grand experiment and 
joined with a whole family of nations who 
gladly accepted the generous offer of the 
United States Government to turn the ma- 
terials of war into an instrument for the 
preservation of peace, for the breaking down 
of barriers of misunderstanding, the removal 
of intolerance. 

For this is the essence of the FULBRIGHT 
program—the belief that peoples of diverse 
races, creeds, and cultures can, by the ex- 
change of peoples and ideas, come to the 
realization that, despite superficial differ- 
ences, they have and will continue to have, 
many common interests, and that they are 
faced with many common problems, the reso- 
lution of which can be achieved most effi- 
ciently as the result of common action; the 


belief that the mobilization of the forces of 
education, 


science, and culture are as es- 
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sential to the 


maintenance of W 
as the mobilization of military p 
belief that the most effective path to endur- 
ing peace lies in the building up of under- 
standing and good will amongst free 
peoples of the world by a concentrated em- 
phasis upon individual human relations. 


rid peace 


wer; the 


the 


A LONG-RANGE PROJECT 


The FULBRIGHT program is a vast enter- 
prise which, given peaceful conditions, will 
extend over a period of about 20 years. It 
will involve the award of scholarships and 
fellowships to more than 100,000 individuals 
from more than 20 countries at an expendi- 
ture of approximately the equivalent of 
70 million Australian pounds. 

These are not simply cold statistics but 
telling evidence of the basic belief that an 
increasing number of educated citizens, im- 
bued with a world outlook, can be a potent 
influence for good in the troublous times 
through which we are passing. This is es- 
sentially a long term project, the true bene- 
fits of which cannot reasonably be expected 
to become apparent for some years to come. 
But the seeds have been planted in more 
than 20 countries, and there are many who 
believe that they will bear fruit abundantly. 

Support for the Fulbright program 
throughout the free world has been over- 
whelming. In the United States public in- 
terest is clearly evidenced from the spate of 
Pulbright applications—more than 12,000 for 
approximately 1,000 opportunities available 
in the various participating countries dur- 
ing the academic year 1950-51. Similar re- 
sponse has been forthcoming from the other 
participating countries and no country 
which has been offered the opportunity of 
becoming a partner in the enterprise has 
refused. 

The general reaction of official circles in 
countries which have Fulbright agreements 
can perhaps be summed up in the follow- 
ing statement, issued by the British Foreign 
Office after the Anglo-American agreement 
had been signed: “The arrangements being 
made represent one of the greatest experi- 
ments of the postwar world. They are based 
on the feeling that if the mass of the people 
in all countries can be brought to know each 
other and can be allowed to communicate as 
freemen, a solution can be found for their 
common problems.” 


QUESTION OF RECIPROCITY 


There have been critics of the program 
and undoubtedly these criticisms will con- 
tinue in the future. The most trenchant of 
them attack the enterprise at its most ob- 
vious point of weakness—the apparent lack 
of complete reciprocity. The very nature of 
the program, which is based upon the use of 
nondollar funds, makes complete reciprocity 
dificult of attainment. This challenge is 
being accepted, and since the passage of the 
Fulbright Act more than 4 years ago, the 
question of complete reciprocity has been 
the subject of constant attention. 

Through the cooperation of Government 
and private agencies in the United States 
means are being devised to assist students 
and scholars from dollar-starved countries to 
participate in the vast exchange program, 
even though the only contribution available 
to them from Fulbright funds consists of 
traveling expenses. Under the Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, com- 
monly known as the Smith-Mundt Act, the 
United States Government allocates varyin 
amounts of dollars to assist students, lec 
turers, and research scholars to meet thei 
living expenses while in the United States 
Six Australian Fulbright students 
sisted last year in this fashion t 


741 


were as- 


continue 


their studies at American universities, and 
during the present year as man s 15 stu- 
dents and 8 more senior scholars will receive 


similar be: 


efits 
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American universities, and other private 
ezencies, traditionally generous in providing 
scholarships, fellowships, or teaching assist- 
antships for non-American students, have 
also increased the o~portunities which they 
offer, and it is the belief of the United States 
Educational Foundation in Australia that 
any students with a first-class academic 
record will not be turned away empty- 
handed if it is his serious desire to pursue 
further postgraduate study in the United 
States. 

But perhaps the most telling example of 
the genuine desire of Americans to ensure 
true reciprocity in the Fulbright exchange 
comes from Italy. American Pulbright stu- 
dents to that country in 1949, wishing to ex- 
press in a practical fashion their apprecia- 
tion for the opportunities afforded them by 
making it possible for more Italian students 
to benefit from a period of study in the 
United States, contributed to a fund for the 
establishment of a scholarship for an Italian 
student who went to the United States dur- 
ing 1950-51. This plan has been continued, 
and Fulbright students now in Italy are busy 
raising funds in order that similar assistance 
might be afforded another Italian student 
during the academic year commencing next 
September. This type of response is surely 
the best answer to criticisms of “lack of 
reciprocity.” 

There cannot be the slightest doubt but 
that the Fulbright ideal has found practical 
expression in “the greatest fellowship pro- 
gram in the world’s history.” As such it 
merits our whole-hearted support but, in 
addition, it requires our sympathetic under- 
standing. The vastnmes of the enterprise 
and its reliance upon the ready cooperation 
of numerous agencies and institutions in 
many parts of the world will continue to 
present problems of no mean magnitude to 
those called upon to administer the pro- 
gram both in the United States and the 
“Fulbright countries.” 

As Charles E. Odegard of the American 
Council of Learned Societies says: “Anyone 
who has had the slightest connection with 
the operation of a fellowship program knows 
the difficulties involved. In the case of the 
Fulbright program, there is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a steady stream of new problems 
calling for rational analysis and policy deter- 
mination. The indulgent sympathy of the 
entire educational world in America and 
abroad is needed. 

“At the same time, it is important that 
those who are gratified with various aspects 
of the program as it unfolds should make 
that gratification known. The Fulbright 
Act is a tool which has been fashioned in 
the expectation that it would lead to better 
international understanding. Those who 
believe in such efforts have a responsibility 
not merely to criticise mistakes of operation, 
but also to make known in all appropriate 
places the full meaning in terms of human 
experience and understanding of a Fulbright 
year.” 


The Problem of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I obtained unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared entitled “The Inflation 
Engine,” and I submit it now. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE INFLATION ENGINE 


I have introduced a resolution to limit the 
taxing power of the Federal Government. 
It appears to be the only course left to avoid 
ultimate disaster. 

We are presently pursuing a strange course. 
The theory is that since production for war 
will diminish the supply of civilian goods but 
continue to put more and more dollars in 
the consumers’ pocket, there must be heavy 
income taxes to drain off this supply of dol- 
lars. This is supposed to reduce consumer 
purchases and keep the supply of money and 
goods in balance and prevent a rise in prices. 
This course of action is further fortified with 
price, wage, and rent controls in the belief 
that this combination will heac off disas- 
trous inflation. 

But what is the inexorable logic of the 
situation which confronts us? The long 
hand of Government reaches into the pocket 
of consumer and corporation alike to take 
away the dollar they might otherwise spend. 
Considerable brokerage is involved because 
it costs hundreds of millions to collect the 
tax. Thus, the Government is richer and 
the consumer is poorer by the amount taken 
by the tax man. 

The supply of spending money has not 
been reduced. It has merely been trans- 
ferred from the consumer spender to the 
Government spender. The Government then 
proceeds to spend the same dollars for pay- 
rolls, tanks, atomic-energy plants, uniforms, 
rations, planes, buildings, and a host of other 
items mostly of a military nature. The pile 
of consumer goods is not increased. In fact, 
it is diminished. 

Thus the flow of money back to the con- 
sumer continues. As wages rise, the supply 
of spending money increases. Full employ- 
ment is sustained by increased Federal 
spending and by the production of war goods. 
And full employment naturally sustains a 
lively demand for food, clothing, motorcars, 
and all manner of goods and services. So 
prices rise as Government spending increases 
the supply of spending money while the 
same Government diminishes the supply of 
available goods and services. 

What then is the net economic effect of 
high taxes? They are an item of cost in the 
production of ‘goods and must therefore be 
passed on in the form of higher prices. This 
in turn shrinks the value of the dollar in the 
consumers pocket and provokes a demand 
for higher wages, to offset not only the 
shrinkage in the dollar but the additional 
tax upon the consumer himself. This in 
turn must be reflected in further price in- 
creases and finally requires more and more 
taxes by Government because it must also 
pay more for the war commodities which it 
buys. 

And what is the ultimate effect of this tax- 
go-round upon the country? The Govern- 
ment will continue to pour fiat money into 
the economic bloodstream. It will impart 
&® momentary but superficial glow of health 
to our economy. Jobs will continue plenti- 
ful. Money will jingle in the pocket for a 
time at least. The dollar continues to 
shrink. The value of insurance policies 
goes down. The value of money in the bank 
goes down. The billions that frugal, hard- 
working people have accumulated in the 
Social Security accounts shrinks as they 
grow older and move toward the shadow of 
retirement. People on pensions will find 
their standard of living reduced. Those re- 
ceiving old-age assistance will find the going 
increasingly difficult and demand larger al- 
lowances. The clamor for more and stricter 
controls will grow and it will be eloquent 
testimony that controls do not control. They 
merely dislocate the whole machinery of pro- 
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duction and distribution. The power to 
make economic decisions will more and 
more, be transferred from what was once a 
free market into the hands of the bureauc- 
racy. The volume of directives and decrees 
will grow. We shall find that control is only 
Socialism in action. And we shall also find 
to our dismay that through the back door 
by means of administrative power, we shall 
have socialized our economy without na- 
tionalizing a single railroad or coal mine or 
by taking over a single bank or steel plant 

A freely elected Congress will have helped 
to bring this unhappy condition upon the 
country. It will have been done within the 
framework and form of a government thet 
was once dedicated to freedom. It will have 
been done without a man on horseback. 
We shall have done it to ourselves. 

Is there an answer for this dismal prcs- 
spect? I think there is. It lies in the pro- 
posal I have introduced to limit the amount 
which Government can take from the citi- 
zens in the form of taxes. Taxes are the 
fuel which makes the spending engine run. 
The spending engine is thc engine of infla- 
tion, and it is already out of control. As 
Mr. Charles Wilson said in response to my 
questions before the Banking Committee of 
the Senate: “We cannot halt inflation. We 
can only slow it up.” 

Only by putting a brake on Federal spend- 
ing can we avoid economic disaster. Only 
by limiting the amount of spending money 
which Government can extract from the 
pockets of the citizens can this be achieved 
Only by writing it into the Constitution 
can we be sure that it will be effective. And 
that is the purpose of the resolution which 
I have introduced. 


Tie Farmer’s Stake in Meat Market Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Before You Beef About Beef 
Prices, Know the Story,” published in the 
Minneapolis Star of October 12,1951. It 
is a very pertinent editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Berore You Be=r Apout Beer Prices, KNOW 
THE Story 


Beef, the darling of the American con- 
sumer when he has the money in his pocket 
to buy the food he loves best, is becoming 
a public relations villian for the farmer, who 
gets at least part of the blame for the high 
cost of living. 

This red meat is currently fetching the 
farmer who feeds a special kind of cattle 
149 percent of the parity price American 
agriculture holds sacred. 

Veal and lamb, red meats that ride along 
wich beef where prices are concerned, share 
a@ small part of the villain role in the high 
cost of living drama—small because veal and 
lamb don’t amount to much in the total 
consumption of meat. 

But through the whole range of things 
the farmer raises to fill the Nation’s market 
baskets, prices are below the sacred parity 
point—and well below the point at which 
ceilings could lawfully be imposed upon 
them. 











THE POTENTATE 


Parity, the exalted potentate of Federal 
farm programs, is a tough thing to explain 
if all the gimmicky details are taken into 
account. The gist of it, however, is that the 
prices farmers get for the produce they sell 
ought to square with the prices they pay in 
about the same way they did in 1912. 

Take the wholesale price the dairy farmer 
gets for milk: If the average dairy farmer 
got the parity price for each hundredweight 
of milk he sold he'd net $4.79 a hundred- 
weight. Instead he averages $4.60 a hun- 
dredweight. 

For hogs, which are an enormous part of 
the meat eaten in the United States, the 
farmer gets an average of $19.70 a hundred 
pounds. If he got the parity price he'd be 
getting $21.30 a hundred pounds. Hogs, 
incidentally, are selling comfortably above 
the price at which the Government might 
have to step in, yet a long way under the 
point at which the Government could put 
a ceiling on prices. 


WHEAT AND CORN 


Wheat, the raw material for the staff of 
life, is bringing the farmer an average price 
of $2.13 a bushel, whereas the parity price 
is’ $2.41 a bushel. And corn, the No. 1 
raw material for meat making, is selling for 
14 cents a bushel less than the official parity 
price. 

A few of the farm-produced items that go 
on the consumer’s back rather than into the 
market basket are giving beef a close run 
for leader in the price race. But they don’t 
loom very important in the whole picture of 
the farmer's income. 

The market picture of beef right now, ac- 
cording to the Government experts who 
watch it day by day, is complicated by the 
very fact that consumers are so willing to 
payepremium prices for beef—but not for 
other things the farmer raises. 


CORN VERSUS BEEF 


The ordinary farmer who raises a few beef 
cattle and feeds a drove of hogs is hanging 
on to his young beef cattle rather than send 
them to market. He isn’t doing this because 
he’s a hoarder, but because it makes sense in 
terms of the corn he'll husk in his fields 
this fall. 

If ‘he feeds that corn to beef animals he'll 
have a product that promises to sell for close 
to 150 percent of the sacred parity price. 
But if he feeds it to his hogs, they'll sell for 
around 92 percent of parity. 

Why should he sell his young steers when 
he can keep them and make them bring him 
a fancy price for his corn? 

Naturally, the farmer, like the housewife, 
has beef on his mind. But where his pocket- 
book is concerned, his wheat, corn, oats, 
milk, etc., are calling the turn. 

Nat S. FINNEY. 





Editorial Comment by Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal on Address Delivered by 
Senator Fulbright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
October 7 I delivered an address at the 
dedication of the new hospital at West 
Memphis, Ark., which was constructed 
under the provisions of the Hiil-Burton 
Act. The Crittenden Memorial Hospital 
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is the first to be built in Arkansas under 
the provisions of this legislation and is 
located in the rich delta area across the 
Mississippi River from Memphis. 

In the course of my speech at the dedi- 
catory ceremonies, I made the following 
comment on the fact that the facilities 
of the hospital were being made avail- 
able equally to both white and Negro 
citizens: 


I think that one of the points of greatest 
significance about your hospital is that its 
facilities are available equally to both white 
and Negro citizens. There are 50 beds for 
white patients; there are 50 for Negro pa- 
tients. Food and <ll accommodations are 
the same for everyone. The hospital's doc- 
tors will administer to all who need treat- 
ment, regardless of color. This policy, I 
think, is certainly in keeping with the one 
set recently by this city of West Memphis in 
providing for the educational needs of its 
colored population. It is a vigorous and 
healthy sign and one which points to the 
particular progressiveness of our State in 
this direction. You people of Crittenden 
County are attacking your problem by giv- 
ing a three-story brick and concrete example 
of racial tolerance for all the Nation to see. 
This is the real answer of the South to the 
misguided policies of the reformers of the 
North. 


I believe that the progress which is 
being made in racial relations in the 
South is not fully understood and ap- 
preciated by many persons elsewhere in 
the country, who still believe that the 
practice of lynching is widespread in our 
section. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the attached editorial from 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, which 
supports my statement relative to the 
far-sighted attitude which has been fol- 
lowed by the persons responsible for the 
Crittenden Memorial Hospital: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

INSPIRING "TXAMPLE 

For many years, wiser counselors of this 
Nation, representing all sections of the coun- 
try and both racial groups, have argued that 
relationships between the races must be 
worked out primarily on a regional basis, ac- 
cording to specifications basically just and 
mutually acceptable. For political profit, 
other persons have argued that interracial 
relationships must be dictated from Wash- 
ington, by persons who have neither knowl- 
edge of the problem nor sincere interest in 
its solution. 

It was heartening all the more then when 
Senator FuLsrRicnT, of Arkansas, who has 
won the esteem of men in all walks of life 
in far places, hailed the opening of Critten- 
den County’s new memorial hospital at West 
Memphis as a concrete example of racial tol- 
erance for all to see. 

The county and city have earned humani- 
ty’s plaudits for having built this hospital, 
and in the policy of making its facilities 
available to members of both races. Critten- 
den County and West Memphis have voiced 
the most effective rebuttal to those political 
opportunists who make capital of setting 
man against man. 

The county and city already had shown a 
disposition to deal justly and honestly with 
people within their boundaries through ex- 
panded educational facilities for Negroes. 
This hospital and its availability to all who 
need it, regardless of color, is an added testi- 
monial to the inherent sense of justice and 
kindliness which even the South’s most big- 
oted detractors must admit. 
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Here is one more step toward peace, har- 






mony, and prosperity, and the most reassur- 
ing part of it all is that it was motivated 
from the local level, not by executive man- 
date from afar. 

The Crittenden County Memorial Hospital 
will serve its area well and wisely, and par- 
ticularly are we of the South grateful to 
Senator Fu.sricnt for calling the world’s at- 
tention to this new testimonal to our sense 
of fitness and right 





Private investment in Underdeveloped 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of principles by the steering committee 
of the National Planning Association. 
The statement is entitled “Private In- 
vestment in Underdeveloped Countries,” 
and it was released on the day before 
yesterday, namely, Tuesday, October 16, 
1951. 

The purpose of the statement, as set 
forth by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, is to explore ways for stimulating 
increased participation by private enter- 
prise in international economic develop- 
ment and to examine questions of the 
relationship of public financing tc private 
investment. 

I am told that the lead in the making 
of this statement and its development 
was taken by Mr. Charles J. Symington, 
chairman of the board of the Symington- 
Gould Corp. 

I point out to the Senate the relation- 
ship of this most interesting statement, 
as issued by the National Planning As- 
sociation, to the so-called Benton amend- 
ment to the Mutual Defense Act, the 
appropriations for which were voted by 
the Senate today, and which is designed 
to encourage much more widespread de- 
velopment throughout the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, to be stimu- 
lated by private investment as well as 
by Government action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT IN UNDERDEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES ' 

Members of the steering committee of the 
National Planning Association are concerned 
about the lack of speed with which the 
United States is moving to help people in the 
vast underdeveloped areas of the world in 
their efforts to achieve better economic and 
social conditions. The fundamental princi- 
ples which should guide our programs for 
assisting people of underdeveloped areas to 
help themselves were put forward in the 
steering committee's statement of February 
19, 1951.2 


1To be printed as NPA Special Report No. 
30, for sale to the public 

The United States and the Lesser Devel- 
oped Countries of the World, Special Report 
No. 29 of the National Planning Association. 
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That statement stressed that there are a 
number of ways to finance developmental 
activities in underdeveloped countries. 
There should be an increased channeling of 
the countries’ own domestic capital into their 
development programs. There is need for 
increased external financing of health, edu- 
cation, and other public services through 
government-to-government loans and grants 
and for financing of business by foreign pri- 
vate investment in the form of bond flota- 
tions or direct investment. 

Private investment can play an important 
role in the economic and social improve- 
ment of underdeveloped countries of the 
world. In recent years, however, it has re- 
ceived too little attention—due, probably, to 
the fact that conditions have not been con- 
ducive to risk-taking by private capital. The 
purposes of this statement is to explore ways 
for stimulating increased participation by 
private enterprise in international economic 
development and to examine questions of the 
relationship of public financing to private 
investment. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE FINANCING 


Private saving and investment—whether 
it be from domestic or foreign sources—is 
the foundation upon which any country’s 
long-run progress will be built. Public in- 
vestment for developmental programs is in- 
dispensable, but long-term public investment 
in most fields should have as one of its prin- 
cipal aims creating acceptable conditions for 
the accumulation and use of private funds. 

The steering committee’s earlier statement 
on United States policy in regard to under- 
developed areas—like the Report to the Presi- 
dent by the International Development Board 
issued in March 1951—stresses the need for 
balanced social and economic development; 
for progress in the fields of health and sani- 
tation, education and technical training, 
public transportation and communication, 
irrigation, flood control, and agricultural ex- 
perimentation, as well as the growth of local 
financial institutions and of industry. 

Enlightened private capital has played a 
part in providing many public services. This 
is perhaps most notably exemplified by the 
major American oil companies in Latin 
America and in the Middle East. However, 
the development of basic public services by 
private enterprise is naturally secondary to 
the achievement of other ends and their ex- 
tent and location are influenced more by eco- 
nomic than by political or humanitarian con- 
siderations. 

Basically only public authorities, national 
or international, can press development of 
public services sufficiently rapidly and on a 
broad enough front. This also may be true 
of large-scale power development programs 
where the prospects of commercial profits 
may be insufficient to justify the risk of ade- 
quate private capital. 

Even within the sphere of public enter- 
prise, however, the ultimate objective of 
progress through private initiative can be 
served. Improvement in health, diet, edu- 
cation, and basic services will always directly 
assist commercial development, and in some 
cases it may be indispensable. The under- 
developed countries today are mainly agri- 
cultural. Many of them are, nevertheless, 
unable to supply their own populations with 
an adequate diet owing to a variety of causes, 
including overpopulation, inefficient farm- 
ing methods, and lack of even the simplest 
of tools, shortages of fertilizer, and need for 
irrigation developments. Agricultural pro- 
duction in such countries should be in- 
creased. But real improvements in agricul- 
tural production, highly desirable in them- 
selves, frequently depend on expanding the 
production of basic commodities and man- 
ufactured goods for domestic consumption 
and export trade. To further such produc- 
tion is the normal function of private 
cap.,tal. 





The warmest friends of private enterprise 
must agree that international private equity 
investment since World War Il—apart, per- 
haps, from the mining and petroleum indus- 
tries—has been far too small to justify easy 
optimism that it can play a major role in 
the advancement of the underdeveloped 
countries. However, it must be equally rec- 
ognized that decisions on investment policy 
reflect 1 balancing of prospective profit and 
risk. Generally speaking, foreign invest- 
ment carries serious risks beyond those in- 
volved in domestic investment, so that a 
correspondingly greater return must be ex- 
pected. This is particularly true during a 
period of high business activity when invest- 
ment opportunities are favorable in the do- 
mestic market. To stimulate foreign in- 
vestment, therefore, foreign risks must be 
minimized so far as possible and profit 
opportunities enhanced. 


DETERRENTS TO PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The principal factor militating against a 
normal flow of private investment funds 
abroad, and particularly to underdeveloped 
countries, is the existing world tension. 
Management is faced with unpredictable po- 
litical and military risks which it is reluc- 
tant to assume. However, other factors exist 
which, even in a more peaceful world, would 
discourage private investment abroad. These 
include: (1) Unduly high or discriminatory 
taxes; (2) unrealistic exchange rates; (3) 
taxes on foreign exchange transactions; (4) 
requirements covering the employment of 
local personnel and inclusion of local capital 
which are impractical and cause inefficiency; 
(5) and—most discoureging—the possibility 
of interrupted operations, destruction of 
equities, or eventual expropriation. 

A normal pattern for private equity in- 
vestment in underdeveloped areas would 
show an initial and prolonged period of rel- 
atively high risk with low return. This 
should be followed by a period of relatively 
high profit to justify the initial venture. 
Private capital naturally would hesitate to 
accept the risks and privations of the early 
period in the face of a strong probability 
that the eventual rewards would be lost 
through expropriation—even expropriation 
with “compensation.” Private investment 
can hardly flourish so long as a country’s 
public policy suggests that the private in- 
vestor will be welcome during the risk-tak- 
ing period, but not permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of success. 

Even where the toleration of foreign in- 
vestment could be expected on a permanent 
basis, other local factors may discourage in- 
vestment. For example, certain countries 
levy taxes at high rates which on the sur- 
face appear to be nondiscriminatory, but 
which fall very heavily on the foreign in- 
vestor. In some countries with sharply pro- 
gressive rates the only enterprises large 
enough to be affected by the ultimate pro- 
gression are foreign-owned. Discrimination 
exists in cases of export taxes where the ex- 
porters are substantially all foreign investors 
or, for that matter, when any income taxes 
are levied at such high rates that practical 
enforcement is slanted against the alien. 
Similarly, taxes on foreign exchange trans- 
actions (as in the Philippines) or multiple 
exchange rates (as in Indonesia) operate to 
discriminate against the foreigner and, 
hence, to discourage further foreign invest- 
ment. 

The foreign investor, by improving his wel- 
come, can himself do many things to encour- 
age fair treatment. Among these are to 
follow sound, fair, and progressive labor re- 
lations policies and, particularly, to carry 
out programs for the training and advance- 
ment of ni.tionals in the activities for which 
they are responsible. No one would question 
the propriety of national policy favoring the 
employment and training of local citizens in 
commerce and industry and the utilization of 
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local capital where it is available. In many 
countries, however, local private capital is 
unavailable and there is a serious lack of 
local managerial competence. In the face of 
these practical difficulties, a program requir- 
ing the enlistment of local capital and im- 
practical speed in up-grading local staff may 
have a serious deterring effect on economic 
development, if pressed more with an eye to 
national pride than with regard to sound 
economic practice. 


INCENTIVES TO FOREIGN INVESTORS 


Certain steps to minimize the risks of for- 
eign investment can be taken by unilateral 
action in the United States. 

Consideration might be given, for example, 
to moving in the direction suggested in the 
report to the President by the International 
Development Advisory Board. That Board 
recommended the “adoption of the principle 
that income from business establishments 
located abroad should be taxed only in the 
country where the income is earned and 
should therefore be wholly free of United 
States taxes.” It seems clear that a positive 
incentive for the introduction of foreign cap- 
ital can most easily be afforded by allowing 
a relatively high return on investment, net 
after taxes, in the recipient country. Such 
efforts to encourage inflow of American cap- 
ital, however, may be largely frustrated by 
high tax rates in the United States. This 
point is already well understood in several 
Latin-American countries. 

Another suggestion has been that certain 
of the risks peculiar to foreign investment, 
notably the nonconvertibility of foreign cur- 
rencies, might appropriately be covered 
through governmental insurance arrange- 
ments. Such proposals are controversial in 
that they may imply a degree of governmen- 
tal supervision and control of private invest- 
ment abroad. They have, nevertheless, re- 
ceived substantial support from business in- 
terests as well as from governmental and 
advisory groups and merit further serious 
considerations. 

The people and governments in the very 
countries where the need for development is 
greatest are today highly suspicious of pri- 
vate foreign capital—sometimes with cause, 
sometimes without. Many foreign countries, 
by facing up to the fact that the exploitive 
practices more characteristic of a past day 
are no longer followed by typical private in- 
vestors, could do much to stimulate greater 
private investment from abroad. 

It has been suggested that Government 
financial assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries should normally take the form of loans. 
However, grants to countries which are credit 
worthy, except where the grants are essen- 
tial in order to make loans feasible, tend 
to deter potential borrowers from applying 
for loans. It seems equally true that the 
scope for private investment may be seriously 
limited if the underdeveloped countries are 
given easy access to long-term, low-interest 
public loans for the same purposes as might 
otherwise be served by private investment. 
In countries where the foreign capitalist is 
considered, at best, a necessary evil, govern- 
ments may take no steps to encourage such 
foreign private investment while capital 
funds are available from governmental 
sources. On the contrary, they will not hes- 
itate to erect barriers against foreign invest- 
ment or to continue or accelerate policies 
which discourage the potential investor from 
overseas. 

We believe that public capital should avoid 
competing in the normal sphere of private 
investment where the latter is available or 
can be encouraged. There is some feeling 
among persons interested in the practical 
aspects of foreign investment that interna- 
tional lending agencies should clearly define 
their fields of ectivity, and that thought 
should be given to restricting the activities 














of such agencies in fields clearly more appro- 
priate for development by private capital. 

An international lending institution may 
properly recommend to the borrowing coun- 
tries such reforms in fiscal and monetary 
matters, and general economic policies, as 
are considered essential for their economic 
development. Where it is in a position thus 
to encourage sound economic policies in the 
recipient countries, an international lending 
institution can assist economic progress by 
making the extension of public grants or 
loans conditional on the recipient's adoption 
of policies which would encourage the con- 
current and increasing investment of private 
funds. 

Consultation with existing and potential 
foreign investors in specific countries would 
disclose which particular factors constitute 
impediments to private initiative and new 
commitments. Both technical guidance and 
financial aid by international agencies, and 
through intergovernmental agreements, are 
clearly indispensable to rapid and compre- 
hensive economic progress in underdeveloped 
areas. Even so, public disbursing agencies, 
governmental or international, might well 
consider how their prestige, influence, and 
economic power could be used to insure that 
recipient governments exercise the maximum 
practicable efforts to attract private invest- 
ment capital before supplementary public in- 
vestment is made, lest the public-aid pro- 
gram merely facilitate a drift toward state 
socialism. 

SELF-FINANCING 


The growth and marshaling of domestic 
capital is the soundest long-run method for 
developing the economy of any country. 
Such a development cf local capital, however, 
must be on solid ground. We must remem- 
ber that United States’ progress in the nine- 
teenth century was aided importantly 
through the use of European capital. This 
hastened the process of gradual accumula- 
tion and reinvestment of substantial United 
States capital, until this country became the 
greatest reservoir of private capital in the 
world. The accumulation and investment of 
local capital is highly desirable, but efforts 
to foster it should not so unfairly penalize 
foreign investment that the end result is 
the failure of private foreign capital to sup- 
ply the need before the creation of a domes- 
tic capital structure sufficiently strong to 
stand alone in international ccmpetition. 
Such a policy, however attractive politically 
in the short run, must eventually defeat 
itself. 

CONCLUSION 

As long as the present international ten- 
sion lasts, the investment of American pri- 
vate funds abroad—except under Govern- 
mental guaranties which would tend to re- 
move the transactions from the ordinary haz- 
ards and normal conception of free competi- 
tive enterprise—will probably be limited in 
scope. We hold firm to our belief in the 
free competitive enterprise system and would 
like to see it spread to an ever-growing area 
once the tension is relaxed. It, therefore, 
seems only prudent to try to explore the ob- 
stacles with the dual purpose of minimizing 
them so far as possible at present and plan- 
ning now for the time when they can all be 
effectively removed. 

This statement was prepared for the NPA 
steering commitee under the leadership of 
Charles J. Symington, member of the NPA 
business committee and board of trustees 
and chairman of the board of the Syming- 
ton-Gould Corp. 

NPA members of the steering coramittee 
who, in addition to Mr. Symington, sign the 
statement are: 

H. Christian Sonne (chairman, NPA board 
of trustees and steering committee), presi- 
dent, Amsinck & Co. 
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linton S. Golden (vice chairman, NPA 
board of trustees, and chairman, labor com- 
mittee), labor consultant, Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. 

Luther H. Gulick (member, NPA board of 
trustees and int srnational committee), presi- 
dent, Institute of Public Administration 

Albert J. Hayes (member, NPA board of 
trustees), international president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

Allan B. Kline (member, NPA board of 
trustees, agriculture committee, and interna- 
tional committee), president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Donald R. Murphy (vice chairman, NPA 
board of trustees, and chairman, agriculture 
committee), editor, Wallace’s Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 

Clarence E. Pickett (member, NPA board of 
trustees and international commitee), hon- 
orary secretary, American Friends Service 
Committee. 

Elmo Roper (member, NPA board of trus- 
tees and business committee), Elmo Roper, 
Marketing. 

Beardsley Rum! (vice chairman, NPA board 
of trustees and chairman, business commit- 
tee), New York City. 





The Importance of the Federal Grand 
Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1952 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
to the new members of the Federal Grand 
Jurors’ Association for the eastern dis- 
trict of New York on September 24, 1951, 
at the Federal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
by Anthony W. Fitzgerald, counsel for 
the association: 

THe IMPORTANCE OF THE FEDERAL GRAND JURY 


Gentlemen, our president, Mr. Raymond 
A. Young, has made an unusual requqst of 
me this evening, that is, that I should say 
a few words of welcome and counsel to you, 
the new members of this association, who 
have just experienced the great pleasure and 
honor which service on a Federal grand jury 
entails. 

I am not going to make a long speech, 
much as members of my profession are wont 
to and like to do. I would like just a fe 
minutes of your time to consider a situation 
which has become appalling, desperate, and 
even frightening in some aspects. 

A mere reading of the newspapers now- 
adays is an unpleasant experience. I do not 
refer to the war being waged on Korean soil 
nor to the presence in our midst-—-and often 
in high places—of those traitors who owe 
sole allegiance to the worst despot in history 
in Moscow; I do refer to the existing mess in 
which our own country, our own State, and, 
in particular, our own city find themselves. 
The average citizen—and Federal grand 
jurors are average, intelligent members of 
the community—feels shocked at recent dis- 
closures and knows not where to turn. 

Review with me the events of the past 
spring and summer: the disclosures at the 
Kefauver hearings with squirming, perju- 
rious witnesses, the conviction of Mr. Moran, 
who held a post of trust in our city admin- 
istration, the recent Gross with Dis- 
trict Attorney Miles F. McDonald, one of our 
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most capable lawyers as victim, the nasty 
mess on Staten Island where hay} 3 
woman was intimidated and refused ia 
process of law by a man in high office ul 
out with me the odors arising from the RFC, 
where one gentleman admitted that his ¢ - 
science would not balk at a ham as bribe, 
just so it did not weigh more than 12 po 

All of this is old hat: you h > heard t e 
things or read them and discussed them 
among yourselves. Oh, it is easy to groan 
and growl and shake your heed and pay 
the ostrich by hiding from the evil ram it 
in our community. It is easy to turn on 


your TV set and bury your cares in a! er 
game or a western “thriller.” The hard thing 
is to do something about it 





Some will refer to the ballot box as the 
great reformer and discourse with vigor and 
some wind on the value of the power of the 
vote. That may be so, but what choice can 
we make by setting one } 4 an- 
other? There have been recent offen by 
members of both the Democratic and the 
Republican Parties. Is there anything con- 


practical that you as 
alleviate this in- 


structive, anything 
grand jurors can do to 
tolerable situation? 


Remember that we are not sons of 
power and, although our associat. 0 has in- 
fluence in many quarters, neverthels ve 
are unofficial and private citizens. We can- 


not hurl mighty thunderbolts to smite the 
evildoers or, what is much worse, the 
public officials who have forgotten what their 
oaths mean. 

We have at hand a sharp and fearsome 


lax 






tool, the Federal grand jury itself. Crimi- 
nals do not like to be indicted and tried 
before Federal juries, for there ll and le-al 


ail 
avail. 





gymnastics are of little 





have a record of convictions, y arrived 
at but impressive indeed. Federal jurisdic- 
tion sWeeps across artificial county bar- 


riers and scorns attempts to evade it by lezal 
devices. 

When you serve on the Federal gr 
remember that its ; ] 
ited } ' 
vestigation, can demand 
eral attorney, can even remove him from 
the grand jury room at any time. A Fed- 
eral grand jury, proceeding with due regard 


and jury, 
owers are almcst unlim- 


Remember you can initiat n ir 
1 the Fed- 


tion fro 









for the processes of law, is one answer to 
the present mess. It can hale offenders 
before it, d i the facts, que 1 Fed- 
eral offici who may seem or are li nd 
render indictments against the guilty. What 
the grand jury must have is courage, gut 

as we would say it ordinarily It must be 
fearless, questioning, skeptical and tireless. 
Can you do that when you serve again? 
Will you? Don't forget the very futuz f 
this beloved country of ours may d id 


on your courage and determ n 
Coupled with the idea of courave is also 
an idea former United States Att ; 


rney 








pol has told us tonight: that of hu 

It is the humble man whom our enemies 
most fear, for he is a persevering man: 
slow to move but look out « e he gots 
started. We must each of us act in his 
own way and according to his own power 
protest vigorously, yes: be alert to what is 


strike at crin 


going on, yes; and be ready t 
and those who have harbored it 








In closing, I would lik emind y ‘ 
the motto of another group which is heiping 
in our national usade @ t 
nism—and y, ag 





nal 
ynea 


would ruin our nati : ( 
criminals. I refer to that humble but cou 
rageous group who do not rant 
about the way things are, who do not 


back and wait for the inevitable but who 
do something about it. I mean the Chris- 
tophers, whose motto it Is: “Better to light 
one candle than c e the darkns ie 
Let that be our motto, too, Feder gI i 


jurors. 
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Star Farmer of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, every 
citizen of Oklahoma is proud of Harold 
DeWayne Hodgson, 21, of Freedom, 
Okla., who on October 9 was named the 
Star Farmer of America. This award 
was made in Kansas City at the twenty- 
fourth national convention of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America Foundation. 
Each year a Star Farmer is selected 
from the FFA members who receive the 
American Farmer degree, which is the 
highest degree conferred by the organi- 
zation. The four degrees, Green Hand, 
Chapter Farmer, State Farmer and 
American Farmer are all based on 
achievement. 

This is not an award limited in in- 
terest to any one State, however, for 
DeWayne serves as an example to the 
rural youth of the entire United States. 
At 21 he has proved that with initiative 
and hard work it is possible to make one 
of the finest contributions any man can 
make to his country. Through con- 
stant study and zealous devotion to his 
job, he has turned 320 acres of run-down 
land into a producing farm—and he 
has made money while he was at it. 

During the present national emer- 
gency we have heard over and over again 
of the importance of defense production 
and the need for more workers in the 
defense plants. I am not here to mini- 
mize the importance of building up our 
defenses, but it seems to me that we 
cannot afford to overlook the vital sig- 
nificance of the farm when we are think- 
ing of this emergency and of the future 
of our country. We cannot forget our 
* rural people, and we. need to remind 
them of the valuable services they are 
rendering. 

The loss of rural population to the 
cities has been a matter of increasing 
concern to me. It is primarily this con- 
cern which prompts me to rise in praise 
of a young man who has demonstrated 
effectively that life on the farm is chal- 
lenging, rewarding and profitable. 

Several years ago, when Harold De- 
Wayne Hodgson was still in high school, 
he read a story about a Star Farmer of 
America and told his father that some 
day he wanted to win the award. His 
father, who was a tenant farmer for 
many years and who weathered the de- 
pression on a farm, gave DeWayne every 
possible encouragement, but warned him 
that he could lend no financial assist- 
ance. I think everyone in the United 
States would like to know how young 
DeWayne—now married and the father 
of a 15-month-old son—has at the age of 
21 accumulated assets worth $30,495.40. 
It is not a story of intrigue; it is the story 
of a young man, willing to work and with 
a desire to make good, who took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to use his 
knowledge of farm management and who 
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learned to profit from his own experi- 
ences. No other country in the world 
can offer such opportunities. With 
young men like DeWayne Hodgson on 
our farms we cannot lose. 

Upon graduating from high school, 
DeWayne rented 320 acres of run-down 
land from his grandfather. There was 
not enough grass on the land, the barn 
was dilapidated and the house had once 
been used to store wheat. Young dodg- 
son has renovated the buildings, put up 
fences and improved the land. Later on 
he was able to borrow $8,000 to buy the 
property and sold one-half the mineral 
rights for $2,000. He now figures the 
land is worth $14,000. In applying for 
the American Farmer award, he listed 
the following additional assets. His 
livestock was valued at $9,538, his farm 
machinery, equipment, and buildings 
were worth $7,265, his growing crops 
were estimated at $6,000 and he had mis- 
cellaneous assets of $742.40. He still 
owes $7,450, which includes a $6,500 
mortgage on the farm. His net worth is 
$30,495.40. He now rents 255 acres of 
land in addition to the farm he owns. 

It takes real courage to achieve such 
a farming record. The Star Farmer 
from Freedom, Okla., has had constant 
advice and encouragement from his fa- 
ther. I am sure both father and son 
would pay a great tribute to the Future 
Farmers of America for the inspiration, 
leadership and training which that or- 
ganization gives to every farm boy. By 
giving young Hodgson the $1,000 Star 
Farmer award, the Future Farmers of 
America have given Nation-wide recog- 
nition to an outstanding farmer. This 
is not the complete story, however. Only 
one boy can receive the highest award 
each year, and $1,000 is certainly a prize 
worth going after, but we cannot over- 
estimate the value of the example De- 
Wayne Hodgson has set, nor can we over- 
estimate the value of the inspiration 
which the Future Farmers of America 
organization gives to its 350,000 members. 
This group, the Future Homemakers of 
America, and the 4-H Clubs are work- 
ing constantly with young people to 
maintain their interest in rural life. 

In 1947 another farm youth from the 
Eighth Oklahoma District, Ray Gene 
Cinnamon, of Garber, Okla., received the 
Star Farmer of America award. We are 
justifiably proud of these two boys and 
of Wayne Booth, of Cordell, Okla., who 
was named the Star Farmer of America 
for 1943. 

This year 14 young Oklahoma farmers 
were honored by the Future Farmers of 
America at its Kansas City convention. 
In addition to Harold DeWayne Hodgson, 
who received the Star Farmer award, the 
following Oklahoma boys were given 
American Farmer awards: Max Brissey, 
Broken Arrow; Charles Brown, Chicka- 
sha; Ray Watson, Verden; Donald Cof- 
fin, Guthrie; Charles DeBord, Perry; 
James Gilmour and Wayne Karrenbrouk, 
Kingfisher; Rudy Hanza, Lawton; Har- 
old Dean Hepner, Freedom; J. D. Travis 
and Robert Kupa, Clinton; Jack Litzell, 
Waynoka; and Ernest Rexroat, Helena. 

While I am naturally proud of the rec- 
ord of my district and of my State, there 
is another reason why I am asking that 


‘transportation system and established one of 








my remarks be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The value and im- 
portance of rural living cannot be over- 
emphasized. In times when we are 
more and more aware of the dangers 
which threaten our Nation, we need to 
place more stress on the advantages of 
the most American of all of our institu- 
tions—the farm. 





Centennial Anniversary of Lackawanna 
Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
address by Gov. John S. Fine, of Penn- 
Sylvania, at a banquet in Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa., on October 15, 1951, end- 
ing the 3-day celebration of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad's centennial anniver- 
sary: 

Fine LINKs RAILROAD TO HISTORY OF PENN- 

SYLVANIA—GOVERNOR Says DELAWARE & 

LACKAWANNA ASSISTED IN STATE’s GROWTH 


Gov. John §S. Fine coupled the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad’s one hundredth anniver- 
sary with the observance of Pennsylvania 
Week last night in his address at the Hotel 
Casey dinner which climaxed the road’s 
8-day centennial program. : 

The text of Governor Fine’s address fol- 
lows: 

“It is indeed a great pleasure for me per- 
sonally, and as Governor of our Common- 
wealth, to extend congratulations to the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
which has reached the ripe old age of 100 
years. 

“There is an old saying that the first 
hundred years are the hardest, and I hope 
that this proves true about the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, a railroad which has 
played such a colorful and important role 
in the building of America and in its social 
and industrial life. 

“Famed in song and service, in history and 
in legend, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad has seen much of, and con- 
tributed materially to, the growth of Penn- 
sylvania, which now ranks foremost of all 
the States in industry. Like all the other 
railroads in this country, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western has had its ups and 
downs, varying with the economic prosperity 
or depression of the Nation itself. 

“A railroad is one of the main arteries in 
the intricate body of State and Nation, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has 
most certainly been such an artery in Penn- 
sylvania. We could not possibly have risen 
to preeminence in the industrial world if our 
great factories and plants had been deprived 
of necessary transportation. Because we in 
Pennsylvania have always considered it of 
paramount importance to have only trans- 
portation of the very best and of all forms, 
we have been eminently successful.” 


STARTED AS SMALL LINE 


“The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western got 
its start in the fabulous days of high finance, 
a game which then was played quick and 
hard. Beginning as a small coal-hauling 
line, it became a vital link in the country’s 
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the earliest and busiest commuting services 
to New York City. It has contributed mate- 
rially to the growth of the Commonwealth, 
as beautiful and scenically lovely suburbs 
sprang up al! along its right-of-way. 

“From George D. Phelps, first president, on 
through the years, men of wisdom, energy, 
and perseverance built up the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. Its 100 years of op- 
eration were marked by terrific competition 
in a field so vital to the pulsating life of the 
State and Nation.” 

{Governor Fine deviated from his prepared 
speech at this point to dwell on Pennsylvania 
Week now being observed. He cited the 
State’s many and great industries, schools, 
and system of highways. The Governor said 
Pennsylvania is proud of what it has to offer 
America to help make it the great Nation 
it is.] 

“Pennsylvania was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the American railroad. Cer- 
tainly one of the earliest evidences of what 
was to become a great network of transpor- 
tation was the horse-drawn railroad in use 
over a short track as early as 1809. This was 
at Leiperville, not far from Philadelphia. 

“The railroad and its history are woven 
close into the history of Pennsylvania itself. 
Not far from here where we meet tonight, 
the Mauch Chunk Railway was completed in 
1827, less than 25 years before the compietion 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. It 
was built for the transportation of coal from 
the mines, and its 9 miles of track at that 
time formed the longest and the most impor- 
tant railway in the entire Nation. 

“Only 2 years later, in 1829, the first train 
ever drawn by a steam locomotive in America 
made two trips between Carbondale and 
Honesdale on rails which had been laid by 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. I said 
they made two trips, because these trips were 
never repeated. The locomotive proved to be 
too heavy for the light rails, but those two 
trips made history because, in fact, they were 
the beginning of the American steam rail- 
road. Of course, railroads today have huge 
investments in their properties. They, like 
everything else, even including government, 
as I so well know, face continually rising 
costs for operation. Volume of business car- 
ried, even during the war periods, has not 
come anywhere near a comparative return 
on money invested.” 


STATE APPROPRIATZD CASH 


“It seems almost inconceivable, therefore, 
in the light of present-day operating and 
construction costs, to learn that a railroad 
from Philadeiphia to Columbia, just south 
of Harrisburg on the Susquehanna River, 
some 81 miles long, was built through an 
appropriation by the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly for $2,000,000. That railroad was 
built in 1834 and was the eastern link of 
rail and water transportation which ulti- 
mately linked the two biggest cities of the 
Commonwealth—Phi‘adelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Here was a whole railroad line built 
at a cost—well, I don't think you could get 
many locomotives for that amount of money 
today. 

“As we look back over the history of ralil- 
roading, we see that, in the pioneering days 
as well as today, the operators of railroads 
knew that their biggest source of revenue 
was the hauling of freight. The very first 
passenger carrying railway in the world was 
a@ 38-mile hors.-drawn line in Great Britain, 
built in 1825. However, 2 years before the 
opening of this English railway, the Phila- 
delphia-Columbia Railroad, of which I have 
just svoken, was chartered in 1823 as a steam 
railroad for the transportation of both pas- 
sengers and freight. 

“The industries of Pennsylvania have al- 
ways been closely allied to the railroads, and 
each has been dependent one on the other. 
Our earliest railroads used coal as a fuel for 
Operating steam locomotives and it was Penn- 
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sylvania anthracite which supplied the mo- 
tive power. 

“There is an interesting little anecdote 
about railroads and the public. When the 
charter was granted to the Philadelphia-Co- 
lumbia Railroad in 1923, the public was so 
ignorant regarding this method of transpor- 
tation that a reader wrote to a Pennsylvania 
newspaper inquiring, ‘Whert is a railroad?’ 
Perhaps this public ignorance was not en- 
tirely upon the reader’s side because the 
editor, who probably didn't know either, re- 
plied, ‘Perhaps some other correspondent can 
tell’.” 

PENNSYLVANIA IN FOREFRONT 

“In the century and a quarter since the 
publication of that inquiry, Pennsylvania has 
been in the forefront in railroad develop- 
ment in the Nation. It is a fact worthy of 
note that every county in Pennsylvania, ex- 
cept Fulton County, is served by the net- 
work of railroads which cross and recross 
our State. I: is a happy fact that, although 
Pennsylvania has only 1'2 percent of the 
total area of America within its boundaries, 
she ranks third among all the States in main- 
line railroad mileage. ‘The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission credits Pennsylvania with 
9,747 miles of main-line track, but our own 
department of internal affairs says that the 
total mileage, including branch lines, is 
11,281 miles. 

“Now with all this mileage in the State 
and with the number of railroads, including 
the Delaware, Lackawana & Western whose 
centennial we observe today, it is little won- 
der that Pennsylvania not only led in rail- 
way development but also has always been 
a foremost user of rail transportation. From 
the very beginning of our industrial history, 
Pennsylvania has shipped and received more 
carload freight than any other State in the 
Union. In most years the industries of Penn- 
sylvania ship one-seventh of all the carload 
freight carried by American railroads. One- 
eighth of all the carloadings carried by Amer- 
ican railroads comes to Pennsylvania desti- 
nations. 

“Let’s go back for a moment in history to 
reveal some of the many firsts Pennsylvania 
contributed to the development of the rail- 
way industry in America. 

“The first railroad locomotive equipped 
with a cab for the protection of the engineer 
and fireman was built in Philadelphia for 
use on the Lehigh Valley Road in 1835. 

“The first railroad sleeping car ever Con- 
structed in the world was a rebuilt day 
coach which ran between Harrisburg and 
Chambersburg in 1836. This car was really 
a bunkhouse on wheels, lighted by candles, 
and provided with the then modern con- 
venience of one wash basin.” 


FIRST BRIDGE AT MANYUNK 


“The first iron railroad bridge in the 
United States was built near Manyunk on 
the outskirts of Philadelphia in 1845. 

“What was probably the first railroad tele- 
graph in America was a line, still operated 
by the Reading Co., which went into use 
on May 10, 1847, between Philadelphia and 
Reading. 

“The dining car, now an accepted neces- 
sity of railroad travel was first operated dur- 
ing the Civil War between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

“The first tank car ever to transport oil 
in the United States began its run in No- 
vember 1865 from Titusville. 

“Perhaps the most important development 
in all railroad history after the invention of 
the steam locomotive was that of the auto- 
matic airbrake, developed by George West- 
inghouse of Pittsburgh between 1869 and 
1872. This invention made possible safer, 
high speed transportation on railway lines, 
and has been adopted in every country in 
the world. 

“Pennsylvania railroads were among the 
first in the Nation to make use of the tele- 
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phone. One year and two months after the 
first transmission of a telephone mess: by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Beil, tl inventor 
began the installation of telephones in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“Among the 71 railroad companies operat- 
ing in the Commonwealth, there is the short- 
est railway in the United States—the Vs 
Railroad of McKean County, a little m 
than one-half mile long nd the company 
with the longest track mileage and the heav- 
lest traffic—the Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
The total trackage in the various State 
through which it operates is more than 25,000 
miles. 

‘This list by no means completes the story 


























of Pennsylvania's part in the h ; of the 
American railroad. It is only f ay that 
though the railroads made pos e the in- 
tensive industrial expansion in our St 3 
Pennsylvania's contribution to th )- 
ment of the railroads is fully important 

the railroads’ contributions to the devel- 
opment of Pennsylvania.” 

“UST WRITE FRESH CHAPTER 

“I hope that we may continue to contribute 
to each other’s development and prosperity. 
I trust, too, that, as I said earlier, the next 
100 years will be easier, healthier and more 
profitable to the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. True, problems of grave 
magnitude will confront you and will chal- 
lenge solution by you. Im solving them it 
would be arrogant to ignore suggestions from 
competent quarters or to discard records of 
human experience Sometimes we are too 


disinclined to let the dead hand of the past 
weigh too heavily upon us. We must re- 
member, however, that the past has a living 
hand also and if we aspire to write a fresh 
chapter of the railroad’s history worthy of 
pursuit or emulation, we cannot afford to 
ignore the well-thumbed pages preceding it. 
Duty, service and courtesy to the public have 
no date mark. Those changeless needs un- 
dergird the changing railroad company and 
while generation after generation, we ought 
to grow into their fuller comiprehension and 
their wiser embodiment, all talk of progress 
becomes a farce if we began to think that 
the hour has now struck for growing out of 
those needs. They are basic and funda- 
mental. They are constant guide posts 
springing for the trestle board of a useful 
past to guide and pilot the changing plans 
of a changing future. 

“May the road of Phoebe Snow confidently 
adapt herself to the challenges of tomorrow. 
May her rails which traverse our lands, climb 
our mountains, cross our streams and bind 
together her life with our economy cont 18 
this century of progress and promote a bet- 
ter and greater Pennsylvania.” 
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Neckyoke Jones Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a Neck- 
yoke Jones Says column published in the 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Press on October 10, 
1951: 

NECKYOKE JONES Says 

“Did you seen where ol’ ALBIN BARKELEY, 
the Vice Presydent, said him an Truman 
had been doin’ a top job together?” I in- 
quires of my ol’ pardner, Greasewood today. 
“Yep,” he rejests, “but that may or may not 
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be a matter of opinion. At first glance, it'd 
look like as far as investment is concerned 
ol’ ALeIn is just about a total loss to the 
taxpayers—but on the other hand costs of 
every thing is goin’ up so that even wind is 
gettin’ to have some value. Ol’ ALBIN has 
been peddlin’ that there commodity for a 
long time an’ apparent he wants to give 
the taxpayer value received—an’ fer the 
money you kin git more wind outen him 
than anyboddy in Washington—where there 
ain't any shortidge noticible as yet. Yessir, 
iffen there is anythin’ folks could suffer 
along withouten for 4 years come 1952—it'd 
be ol’ ALsIn, an’ from what you hear even 
the Demmycrats don’t figger he is the in- 
dispensible man.” Looks like Greasewood 
thinks ALprn is sufferin’ from senile de- 
loosions. Hopin’ you are the same, I am 
Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES. 





“Listen Bud, I Never Had It So Good” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the last 
time I was home, I visited one of the 
feed lots west of town. I had heard a 
lot of talk about the beef shortage. So 
I wanted to get the story straight from 
the horse’s—'scuse me—steer’s mouth. 

Going into the lot, I walked up along- 
side a likely looking steer—a fleshy ani- 
mal pushing the 1,200-pound mark. I 
asked him to tell me—off the record, of 
course—how he was getting along. 

He was in a talkative mood. Here are 
his views as I remember them: 

Listen bud, I never had it so good. I’m 
getting all I can eat three times a day and 
oftener if I want it. I'm getting a balanced 
ration—you know—everything that's good 
for me; corn, protein meal, minerals, every- 
thing—-I've got a veterinarian that looks 
after me good_to be sure I don’t get sick or 
anything My owner, he does all the worry- 
ing—-makes sure the grounds are in good 
shape, and that I’m protected from the 
weather 

Let me tell you, I never had it so good. I 


wouldn't trade this deal for the old rugged 
days out on the ranch where I had to rustle, 
and lots of times, I didn’t have a full belly 


at night Now I'm on full feed all the time. 
Yes, sir, I never had it so good. 

As I was leaving the lot, I happened to 
see the owner. He said to me: 

How do you like the looks of this bunch of 
I'm sending them to south Omaha 
for slaughter Monday. 


steers? 


The next day, Mr. Speaker, I started 
back for Washington. Along the route I 
heard some people say, “I never had it 
so good.” 

Somehow or other, an unpleasant 
thought began to form in my mind. I 
recalled that again, the third time in 
35 years under a Democratic President, 
people were saying, “I never had it so 
good.” 

I remembered, also, that each time the 
young men of our country, like the steers 
in the feed lot, were sent to the slaugh- 
terhouses of war, 
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The feed-lot steer, Mr. Speaker, was a 
dumb animal. So of course, he would 
not know—or worry—about where he 
was headed. 

You would expect him to say, “I never 
had it so good.” 

But when the Government conscripts 
young men to fight and die in foreign 
wars for the third time in 35 years, is not 
there something ominous about the 
boast, “I never had it so good?” 

Every hour of every day the lifeblood 
of more American boys soaks into the soil 
of Korea. 

Have you wondered how those lads 
must regard that smug crack, “I never 
had it so good?” 

Or how those lads feel about those 
who use that glib chatter to promote 
their political fortunes? 





“Well I Remember When Senator Charles 
Fenwick and Arlington Delegates Ma- 
gruder and Damm Called, Soliciting My 
Support for the Hill-Burton Bill—They 
Told of Six Virginia Counties Without 
a Single Doctor and of Conditions in 
Ailington Hospital, Where the Cor- 
ridors and Sun Porches Were Filled 
With Beds Occupied by Mititary and 
Federal Government Workers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I would, 
for a short time, like to discuss with you, 
sir, and with my colleagues of this House, 
the condition of our Nation's health, in 
general—and. in particular, the mag- 
nificent results that are now beginning 
to accrue to the benefit of Arlington 
County and to the Nation—by way of the 
enactment of the Hill-Burton bill. This 
was a measure passed by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress in 1946, which was de- 
signed to expand medical facilities, and 
do so particularly in rural and urban 
areas. 

Naturally, we are all interested in the 
health of our families, our neighbors, our 
constituents, and in the well-being of our 
State and of the Nation. Inasmuch as 
my congressional duties necessitate my 
being in Washington so long as Congress 
is in session, I have been domiciled for 
the past several years in Arlington 
County, Va., just across the Potomac. In 
consequence thereof, I have had a par- 
ticularly fine vantage point from which 
to view the results of the Hill-Burton 
Act upon the well-being of a cross sec- 
tion of both our rural and urban people. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not tell you that 
Arlington County, Va., contains Arling- 
ton National Cemetery—the home of the 
great -nd beloved statesman, soldier, and 
patriot, Robert E. Lee, the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, and other noted and 














historic spots closely associated to .h 
early history of this Nation. Neither do 
I need tell you that Arlington County is 
today one of the fastest growing and 
most progressive areas in the entire 
United States. 

I well remember a story that was told 
to me 20 years ago by a noted political 
economist who had been charged by the 
Federal Government with developing a 
plan to provide the most efficient, eco- 
nomical, and ideal system of local gov- 
ernment that could be devised. The 
purpose of the study was more than 
theoretical. Application was to be made 
to such gigantic Federal communities as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Greenbelt, Md., development, and other 
Federal developments then in the mak- 
ing, 

This great authority had already com. 
pleted extended research studies of local 
governments in Europe and in the Scan- 
dinavian countries as well as in the var- 
ious States throughout the Nation. He 
was himself surprised to learn that the 
government instituted by Gov. Harry 
Byrp in Virginia was—as of that day 
and hour—acknowledged to be the most 
efficient, the most representative, and 
the most economical—at both county 
and State levels—that we had in these 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, that statement—by such 
a distinguished economist—was to me 
both provocative and thought-compel- 
ling. 

You can readily understand, therefore, 
why I, as a representative of an urban 
and a rural constituency embracing the 
great city of Charleston, S. C., should 
look into this system of government left 
to the people of Virginia by Senator 
Harry Byap when he entered the United 
States Senate—in order that I could bet- 
ter inform my mind with respect to the 
ideals in government from the stand- 
point of Federal administration. 

It is, in part, because of this interest 
that I became a keen observer of county 
government, of the fast-growing com- 
munity of Arlington County, which is, 
itself—and due to its origin—one of the 
most peculiar subdivisions of government 
in these United States. 

Arlington County is that narrow strip 
of land on the south bank of the Poto- 
mac which the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia deeded to the Federal Government 
when the District of Columbia was es- 
tablished. Its acquisition was desired 
because the Federal Government would 
then control both banks of the Potomac 
at the new site of our Nation's Capital. 
It would, also, have made the District 
of Columbia a body of land exactly 10 
miles square. However, it was never de- 
veloped as part of the Nation’s Capital— 
and was returned to, and became part 
of, the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, the averaze county in 
the country today is about 35 miles 
square, and is made up of 36 townships, 
each 6 miles squsre. Thus, the aver- 
age county has an area of about 1,200 to 
1,400 square miles of land. The ac- 
cepted reason for making counties of 
that size—with the county seat laid 
down in the middle—was because it was 
approximaiely 17 miles from the edge of 
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the county, or about a day’s ride with 
a team of horses from practically any 
part of the county—into the county seat 
and back home. 

There are but few counties in the 
political subdivisions of one sort or an- 
other. Some contain great metropolitan 
cities, with even smaller cities, towns 
and villages and boroughs situated with- 
in the county limits. However, Arlington 
County, Va., which is today as cosmo- 
politan and as metropolitan a com- 
munity as exists in the United States, 
has no political subdivisions of govern- 
ment whatever, nor any governing body 
other than that afforded by the county 
board of commissioners administered by 
a county manager. 

There are no cities, no towns, no vil- 
lages in Arlington County, largely due 
to the fact that the entire county itself 
embraces a piece of land of but approxi- 
mately 24 square miles in area, which 
is only two-thirds the size of an ordinary 
township. You will find, as I said before, 
36 townships in the average county. 

Despite any vexations that might have 
occurred, I have long counted my sojourn 
and life in beautiful Arlington as happy 
and pleasurable as it could possibly be so 
long as I had to ke apart from my own 
kinfolk and constituency in the First 
District of South Carolina. 

Notable among the men who have so 
maintained those delightful living con- 
ditions in Arlington, I shall always re- 
member that beloved, distinguished, and 
esteemed first citizen of the county, the 
late Honorable Harry K. Green and the 

“big three” that had worked with him 
so hard, so ardently, and so long for the 
people of Arlington in the general as- 
sembly at Richmond, the Honorable 
Charles R. Fenwick, State senator from 
Arlington; the Honorable Maynard Ma- 
gruder, and the Honorable George 
Damm, members of the house of dele- 
gates. 

It is, therefore, understandable how 
happy I was to listen over that little 
radio station in Arlington to an address 
delivered in the manner and style of the 
Commonwealth itself. No vituperation, 
no vilification, no name-callings, just a 
mere recitation of what three Virginia 
office holders and gentlemen—the Hon- 
orable Charles R. Fenwick, State senator 
from Arlington County, Va.; the Honor- 
able Maynard Magruder; and the Hon- 
orable George Damm, members of the 
Virginia House of Delegates—have done 
to bring more and better, sorely needed 
hospital facilities to Arlington County 
and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
under the Hill-Burton hospitalizaton 
program fostered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pleasurable for any 
man to look back in retrospect and re- 
view the little part that he played in 
achieving some good for a community. 

How well I remember the day that 
Charlie Fenwick, Maynard Magruder, 
and George Damm called on me, solicit- 
ing my support for the bill. They told 
me of the fearfully crowded hospital 
conditions in Arlington County, where 
the corridors and sun porches were filled 
with the beds of military and civilian 
personnel who worked for the Federal 
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Government in the Pentagon or else- 
where in Washington. 

You can gain some idea of the plight 
of Virginia at that time with respect to 
a lack of hospital facilities. The State 
had six counties in which there was not 
even one single doctor. In 12 counties, 
there was but 1 doctor for 12,000 popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, you will, therefore, see 
why I worked for the passage of the Hill- 
Burton bill—both in the committee and 
on the floor. Iam glad that, even as far 
back as 1946, Maynard Ma: ruder and 
George Damm offered a resolution in the 
general assembly, authorizing the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia to participate in 
the Hill-Burton Federal hospitalization 
survey and construction pr« ogram, and I 
am glad also that State Senator Char- 
lie Fenwick introduced into the suc- 
ceeding general assembly a bill that 
made it possible for that great Common- 
wealth of Virginia to match the Federal 
funds provided under that act, and thus 

ring to perfection the construction of 
greatly enlarged hospitalization facilities 
s) sorely needed by Government werkers 
and their families on the grounds of 
Arlington Hospital. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the me a 
bership in this Hous: may know of th 
splendid werk in that pa ruicular i 
instance—that has been accompli hed 
by Senator Fenwick and his a 
in the house of delegates, Mayna: rd Ma. 
gruder, and George Damm—and that, by 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks, I include in the Rec- 
orp a radio address made by Senator 
Fenwick over Station WARL in Arling- 
ton the afternoon of September 390. 

That address is as follows: 

Good afternoon friends, $274,000 for the 
Arlington Hospital. This is the good news 
that I bring you today. 

Back in 1946, Mescrs. Magruder and Damm 
offered a resolution in the general asse a 
authorizing the State of Virginia to pa ri- 
pate in the Hill-Burton program. Th ils 
measure passed by the Federal Congress and 
supported by both political parties was de- 
signed to expand medical facilities, particu- 
larly in rural areas and areas serving rural 
people. 

The situation in Virginia had been shown 
to be acute as the result of a commission 
which I headed in 1942. Prior to that, we had 
undertaken a medical scholarship program 
which would encourage doctors to serve in 
rural areas; be awarded the sc ne larship in the 
medical school as a condition to their serv- 
ing 1 year in a rural community for each year 
of the scholarship. It was realized, however, 
that it was necessary to have medical facili- 
ties if doctors were to adequately practice in 
those areas; that 45 percent of the cost of 
construction should be raised by the locality, 
the remaining 55 percent to be provided be- 
tween State and Federal Government. 

Some idea of the need back in 1942 may be 
gained from the fact that there were 6 
counties that did not have a doctor and 12 
where there was 1 doctor for more than 12,- 
000 population. The resolution to partici- 
pate in the Hill-Burton program was adopted 
by the general assembly. 

Shortly thereafter, the Virginia Health and 
Medical Care Council was formed, composed 
of representatives of professional and lay 
groups for the purpose of advancing public 
health in Virginia. It was my privilege to 
serve as chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of this council. A health program was 
adopted, one of its objectives being to have 
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the State appropriate money under t Hill- 
Burton program to : 
health centers and hospitals 

By the time the ke ure c I ’ 
1948 no money was col ed in t 
for this purpose. It was imperative t) 

State appropriate funds in connect with 
the critical need for hospital 
g that the Governor came from a 

acco-rrowing section d that there was 
great need for medical faciliti in southside 
Virgin I introduced a bill pl d 
a tax on cigarettes and earmarke m 
for the Hi!l-Burton program At the time 
I introduced the bill I told the S« 
my sole purpose was tor en ey 
health program and that if the mone ‘ 
appropriated I would forget the bill. Inci- 
dentally, Virginia was one of the few 
which not have a State cicarette 

r & rginia Health and Medical C 
Cou then went to wok I I f 
che ts te \ e carried to the er: r sand 
h dred of people wrote in, urging thet my 
bill be supported. 

The first break came when a group 
southside Senators conferred v 1 me d 
asked if I would withd ) 1 
sufficient money was rintec I d 
the hat I weuld; it I i i 
in d somethir abc 1 
> en arranged for a join* hearir be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the §& ¢ 
and the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and people came from al! over the 
State. It s one of the greatest der tra- 
tions of public interest ever held in the St 
Capitol. 

By this time, the approp: ion bill had 
gocten to the Senate with still no appropria- 
tion for Hill-Burton fund ) d if 
I thousht ¢5 t [ 
hoc C ee by ing 
we needed ¢ ed with 
the Govern » re mend 
$1,500,000 ttion and $1,- 
009,C00 cor h wa d i by 

Wi y 
the finance committee and p dt he 
general assembly. Needless to sa my tcx 
bill on cigarettes did not get out of commit- 


tee and everybody was happy 
In the ye ar 1949 the Covernor I 

released the $1,000,000 which had been con- 

ditionally appropriated but created a deficit 






appropriation of another million doll 
this program. Virginia became one of 6 
States in which contributions were r Pp at 
the State level to the Hill-Bu 1 program. 
To date, 17 hospitals and 7 health centers 
have either been comple ° ler 
construction as a result s ] m 
The resolution adoptec general as- 
sembly provided for a Sta 0 estab- 
lish priorities as to hos; ed It ) 
created a council to administer 3 





funds and pass on applic ns, 
outstanding citizens, including doctors, } - 





pital administrators and businessmen were 
appointed and I had the distinctior f 
being the only member of the legislature 
appointed to the commission 

It is also interesting to note that a Neg 
doctor and minister were appointed to the 
council to represent their ra 


A reappraisal of needs is made every vear 
so that as hospitals are constructed, pri- 
orities change 

The question naturally asked 1 Ww 


does this mean to us in northern Virg! 
Well, with the action taken 
means that what h ad | ooked like ¢ I 
situation for several years to come may prove 
an almost immediate reailty 

The Arlington Hospital having 115 beds, 





along with the Alexandria Hospital, has been 
attempting to serve a population of over 
350,000 people. People naturally say, “Well, 
if we can’t get a bed in Arlington or Alex- 


andria we will go to the District.” Unfortu- 
Nately, the hospital-bed stuation in the 
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District is becoming tighter and tighter so 
that the matter cannot be disposed of as 
this. There is another problem 
which is overlooked. Northern Virginia, with 
its network of roads, has a terrific number of 
accidents. The emergency room of the Ar- 
lington Hospital averages over 800 cases a 
month. This is a 20-percent increase over 
the corresponding period last year. 

When a person is invoived in an accle 
dent you don’t have time to telephone 
around to try to find a bed. You rush them 
to the nearest hospital, which is usually 
Arlington. Many times these are bed cases 
and with the hospital operating at 115-per- 
cent occupancy, there just aren’t any beds 
available. Then what is the hospital going 
to do? Do you realize that almost 21,000 
patients were served by the Arlington Hos- 
pital in the last 8 months, and at least 50 
people a month are denied admission. 

The hospital board decided last year to 
apply for Hill-Burton funds, but, unfortu- 
nately, the Federal appropriation was cut so 
that only projects already started could be 
completed. They then decided to attempt to 
raise $400,000, knowing that this would be a 
long haul. One hundred and forty thousand 
dollars was raised, and it was decided to put 
on an annual drive in an attempt to raise 
enough money for the addition. The hospi- 
tal board and the representatives of the leg- 
islature arranged for conferences with the 
director of the Hill-Burton program. The 
need was evident. The question was wheth- 
er Arlington's need was greater than that of 
other sections of the State. 

It was pointed out that not only does the 
Arlington Hospital serve the immediate pop- 
ulation but at least 50 percent come from 
Fairfax, Prince William, and Falls Church, 
not to mention the innumerable accident 
cases which represent people from all over 
the country. 

At the time of the meeting of the State 
hospital council there were applications in 
an amount exceeding $11,500,000 with only a 
little over $3,000,000 available from State and 
Federal funds. It then became a question of 
selling Arlington's need above that of many 
other projects. I can assure you that even 
though I was a member of the steering com- 
mittee and of the council that unless Arling- 
ton's case could be sold on its merits it would 
have been impcssible to obtain these funds. 

A terrific campaign was launched at the 
last minute by the Richmond Memorial Hos- 
pital Association, which represents a new 
general hospi‘al of 300 beds to cost $5,500,000. 
They pointed out that over 50 percent of 
their money was already raised, and because 
Richmond was a teaching center these beds 
were badly needed. They based their plea 
primarily on the fact that they are serving 
most of the northern neck and territories 
as far away as Williamsburg. It was shown, 
however, that even if this population were 
accredited to the Richmond area, in view of 
the beds now available they would only have 
advanced one position in priority, which 
would have still left them far down the list. 
Another point stressed in opposition was that 
the amount required was so large that it 
could only have taken the form of a split 
project, and since the funds are made avail- 
able from year to year, it is not wise, except 
in acute cases, to approve projects which can- 
not be completed out of funds available in 
any 1 year. 

When the final vote was taken by the 20- 
man council, $600,000 had been approved for 
a new hospital at Lexington, $505,000 for a 
new hospital at South Hill, $274,000 for Arl- 
ington, $453,000 for an addition to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital, $440,000 for the 
Martha Jefferson Hospital at Charlottes- 
ville, $303,000 for expansion of facilities for 
the Northampton-Accomack Hospital on the 
Eastern Shore, and an addition to the Gen- 
eral Hospital at Bristol, Va. 

Among those localities which had made ap- 
plication and did not receive funds were 


easily as 


Roanoke, Bedford, Williamsburg, and Rich- 
mond. 

Naturally, George Damm, Maynard Ma- 
gruder, and I came home extremely pleased 
and when I called John Anderson, admin- 
istrator of the hospital, on the telephone 
I could almost hear him say a prayer of 
thankfulness. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the 
hospital board, whose chairman is Gilbert 
Hall; the hospital fund campaign commit- 
tee, directed by Clarke Daniel; and Bill Ames, 
who made a trip to Richmond and talked to 
Dr. Roper, the late commissioner of health. 

The problem now confronting Arlington 
is to raise some $80,000 so that they may 
receive $274,000 from the State and Federal 
Government. Under the terms of the award, 
bids for construction must be available for 
approval by March 31, 1952. Undoubtedly, 
the hospital board and the campaign com- 
mittee will get together and decide on means 
of raising the required money. 

It has been nice talking to you and thanks 
for listening. Goodbye until next Sunday at 
3 o'clock. 


Railroad Rate Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House a situation 
existing with reference to rail rates in- 
sofar as the port of Tampa, Fla., is con- 
cerned, and which, to my mind, estab- 
lishes conclusively that the rates govern- 
ing the traffic on exports from and im- 
ports to the port of Tampa are unjust 
and discriminatory. 

The port of Tampa has served the Na- 
tion well in time of war and emergency. 
Tampa has shown that its financial in- 
stitutions can handle and finance the 
commerce carried by the port; that ade- 
quate repair yards, wharfage, and steve- 
doring facilities were and could be made 
available. Today, however, this port 
does not get its fair share of export and 
import business because of rail-rate dis- 
crimination on exports; a discrimination 
which the rail carriers into Tampa are 
willing to remove, but other rail carriers 
and ports that in times past sought re- 
lief themselves, are now objecting. 

The national transportation policy, 
the decisions of the ICC, and the repeat- 
ed announcements of Congress contem- 
plate there should be no such discrimina- 
tion as exists against this port in my dis- 
trict. The Congress has authorized a 
further expansion of these port facilities 
and the Army engineers have spent sub- 
stantial sums on their development. This 
port, which has proved to be vital to the 
welfare of the Nation, should not have 
to depend for existence on local import 
and export business, but should have the 
advantage of fair import and export 
rates in order to provide regular sailings. 
It is an economic loss to have a ship take 
bottom cargo in Tampa and then move 
on to other ports for its top cargo—and 
this is the condition today. 

Tampa is a growing and progressive 
city. It has made great efforts to obtain 
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cargo for export through its port, but 
the higher rates applicable to Tampa 
have proved an insurmountable obstacle, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
created by Congress to prevent discrimi- 
nation, has recognized that the charac- 
ter of steamship service is determined by 
the traffic. Traffic flow is determined 
in large part by rates. The Commission 
used these words in Galveston Commer- 
cial Association against G. H. & S. A. 
Railway Co.: 

The character and frequency of the steam- 
ship service from or to any port is generally 
determined by the character of the traffic 
flowing through that port. 


Again, in the same case: 

The greater the variety of the commerce, 
the greater the number of ports for which 
commerce is handled, the greater the num- 
ber of steamship lines that will serve that 
port and the more frequent the sailings 
therefrom, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Corpus Christi case has set a pat- 
tern for relief within which the port of 
Tampa falls; a pattern which, when 
properly applied, will give to Tampa the 
relief to which it is so justly entitled. 

Tampa comes within South Atlantic 
and Gulf groups when distances are 
considered. Tampa is nearer Cincinnati 
than is Beaumont, Houston, Corpus 
Christi or Galveston, Texas; and the dis- 
tance from Corpus Christi to Chicago is 
greater than the distance from Tampa 
to Kansas City, Joplin or Memphis. 
Tampa is nearer to Atlanta than either 
Wilmington or New Orleans, and Tampa 
is nearer Louisville, Pittsburgh, and 
Akron than is either Beaumont, Hous- 
ton or Galveston. These are only a few 
illustrations. Many others can be cited. 
As compared with distances to certain 
South Atlantic or Gulf ports, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Evansville, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Peoria and Omaha are only a few of the 
interior points that are less distance 
from or approximately the same to 
Tampa on short tariff routes. 

If short line distance is considered, 
Tampa is less distant than some of the 
preferred ports; or if we consider short- 
tariff route distance, again Tampa is less 
distant than some of the preferred ports. 
Also, the short tariff route of Tampa is 
considerably less distant than the long 
tariff routes to the many preferred ports. 

The Congress, in its wisdom and out of 
its experience, created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prevent dis- 
crimination. It is in the national in- 
terest and in the interest of commerce to 
remove this discrimination, to give 
Tampa the chance it so justly deserves. 
This discrimination should no longer 
exist. Tampa should be treated as a 
Gulf port, and I hope that the Tampa 
people will continue to fight for more 
equitable export rates, and ask that the 
full membership of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be given an oppor- 
tunity to remedy the situation, as it has 
done for Corpus Christi and other ports 
in the past. 

The Congress, in amending section 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, con- 
templated the use of the ICC as a 
forum for relief such as Tampa needs, 
and did not require complaints or inter- 














vention from interior shippers. Con- 
gressional intent may be taken from the 
report of the committee on the 
amendment to section 3, wherein it is 
said: 

It will encourage and promote the free- 
dom of the movement of export, import, and 
coast-wide commerce through the ports of 
the country. The committee considers that 
it is to the interest of the public that such 
commerce be permitted to move freely 
through as many available ports as the gov- 
erning circumstances will reasonably per- 
mit, and that no restrictions upon and im- 
pediments to the free movement thereof 
should be imposed that are not clearly 
shown to be sound or economically justified. 
The recommendation of the committee that 
this bill be enacted is intended to afford 
competing ports a forum in which to com- 
plain of rate adjustments which tend to con- 
centrate the movement of the traffic and 
deprive other ports of an opportunity to 
handle a part of such traffic. 


We are clearly entitled to invoke this 
forum, and the elimination of this dis- 
crimination will give to this port a fair 
and equal chance to develop into a great 
port; to become a great asset to the 
commerce of the world; and to provide 
additional strength to our defense and 
our transportation system. 





Farley Finds No Saints at Harvard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by John Heffernan, from the Brooklyn 
Eagle of August 29, 1951: 


HEFFERNAN SaYs FARLEY Finds No SAINTS AT 
HARVARD 


Since the late Wendell Willkie circum- 
navigated the world and found that it was 
not only round but that it was one world, 
no modern emulator of Magellan has traveled 
the route more extensively and with greater 
attention to what he hears and sees than 
James A. Farley. And Mr. Farley, having 
seen and heard much that many of us 
neither see nor hear, considers it an obliga- 
tion of good citizenship to let us in on the 
good news. 

Some years ago, when Dr. Einstein devised 
equations to prove that everything that has 
been never was, President Hutchins, of Chi- 
cago University, called it the “good news of 
damnation.” There followed the rise of the 
secularists in this country and much else, 
which is neither of good repute nor high 
hope. Our leading statesmen abandoned the 
things that had made America great, and 
placed all their reliance on the atomic bomb. 
As distinguished a statesman as Bernard 
Baruch returned from Europe not long since 
with the announcement that General Eisen- 
hower was doing the best bit of crusading 
work in Europe since Peter the Hermit, a 
comparison that would no doubt puzzle the 
robed rallier of Christendom as much as the 
present organizer of Europe's scattered forces. 

Mr. Farley, speaking at Loras College, 
Dubuque, finds hope in France, and even 
more in England and a revival of faith in 
many lands, and contrasts it with the uni- 
versal panic that almost won the world. 
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United States Assumes Mantle of 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
some years ago I made the statement in 
a public address that it was evident that 
our country was assuming the mantle of 
imperialism that Great Bveitain was 
forced to lay down. 

Of course I was soundly berated in 
some quarters but the statement was 
and is still true. 

In this article by Mr. George Sokolsky 
he brings ov. the fact that the role of 
empire has been assumed unbeknownst 
to the people of our country and certain- 
ly without their votes. 

It would perhaps be well to find out if 
the people want to assume this part all 
over the world. At least the issue would 
be clearly stated and voted on in the 
American way. 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Beginning with Woodrow Wilson's 14 
points and his advocacy of the League of Na- 
tions, the United States accepted, not with- 
out considerable internal opposition, the role 
of leadership in world affairs What that 
meant in practical terms has been that the 
United States succeeded to what had been 
for at least two centuries, Great Britain's 
place in international affairs. 

There has been no evidence ‘hat any large 
element of the American people aspired to 
this role. At no time since the defeat of the 
Paris Treaty in the Senate in 1920 has any 
kind of referendum been submitted to the 
American people over the role this country 
is to play in international relations. 

In no political campaign since Warren 
Harding was elected President has an issue 
of peace or war, of international leadership, 
of imperialism been submitted to the Amer- 
ican people. The grand-scale developments 
in this field, involving this Nation in war 
and in bloodshed, are the result of day-by- 
day administrative decisions and acts which 
face our people as faits accompli. 

There is no use speculating on what might 
have happened had Willkie or Dewey de- 
bated these questions or if Senator Van- 
denberg had not purchased the bipartisan 
foreign policy. The fact is that by agree- 
ment between Democratic and Republican 
leadership, the foreign policy of this country 
and the actual implementation of that policy 
have never been submitted to the American 
people. Nor has the entire truth concern- 
ing it been documented so that the people 
understand what ras happened and what the 
cost has been. 

We have been going back and forth over 
the China situation with a bitterness and 
recrimination that is now strictly personal 
and is likely to be a principal issue in the 
next Presidential campaign. 

Yet, for most Americans that issue is not 
clear, shall they believe Harold Stassen or 
Philip Jessup, Louis Budenz or Owen Latti- 
more? Are they to believe Gerald Swope 
about the Institute of Pacific Relations or 
the documents found in E. C. Carter's barn 
in Lee, Mass.? Is Joz McCartrny a liar or 
even crazy, or is Dean Acheson hiding some- 
thing that is itching to come out? 

The public will have to know one day 
why they are stuck with the Korean war. 
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They will have to know why to date there 


have been 90,000 casualties in 
obviously an avertible war. N 
publicity planning can save the 
of that error. 

But that is not at all that -vill have to be 
understood. This role of leadership is be- 
coming burdensome. Here we are involved 
in Iranian oil. What are we going to do in 
Iran? Are we going to force the Persians 
to capitulate to the British? Are we pro- 
posing to make those people hate us? Do 
we plan to drive them into Russia’s arms? 
Are we trying to convince the entire M 
lem world that the United State: their 
enemy? 

What decision of the American people. in 
Congress assembled or at an election, has 
authorized anyone to give the Mosiem world, 
from Casablanca to akistan, cause to hate 
the United States? It 
tended to include Iran in the Truman con- 
tainment document, which somehow was 


what was 
brilliant 


architects 


was apparently in- 


watered down to Turkey and Greece. Why 
Turkey and not Iran? Why Greece and not 
Formusa? 

How deeply are we going into Egypt? Are 
we entering upon a police action on the 
Suez Canal? Will the Eritish « lone 
or shall we step in too? And what if the 
British go it alone and the Ecyptians defeat 
them? After all, Israel beat the British and 


the Egyptians combined. Th 
ing what can happen in these nationalisti 
days when some men fight for power and 
others for glory. 

Is this Suez Canal just 
foned imperialism or is it 
United Nations resolutions t maintain 
everywhere the status quo of 1945? 

What happens if Iraq, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Yemen, and even distant Pakistan 
get into this quarrel between Islam and Brit- 
ain, are we not involuntarily involved unde 
the North Atlantic Pact? Should not NATO 
act, with Eisenhower, at the head of a Euro- 
pean army consisting of American troops? 

Leadership is not just words and speeches; 
it involves fighting, constant iinable 
war. Leadership has brought t r shor 
the permanent war. We worry about Joe 
Stalin, but that is only one front. What 
of the Islam front? The Indian front The 
Indo-Chinese front? The Philippine front? 

It is a big world and nobody loves the 
leader. 


re is no tell- 


plain old-fash- 
one of thore 


intorry 





Sensible Censorship Supervision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been few occurrences, of recent 
date, causing more comment among our 
individual citizens than the President's 
security directive designed to prevent the 
unwise release of vital information that 
might be of aid and comfort to the en- 
emy. 

On this subject, as on so many others, 
the extremes of opinion have not ma- 
terially contributed any suggestions to- 
ward a sensible supervisory diligence 
that would, at once, withhold the publi- 
cation of that, which the enemies of 
peace could use against us, and allow 
the publication of facts to practically 
enlighten the American people as to our 
national and international objectives 
with the consequent morale uplift and 
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approval which knowledge of the truth 
inevitably brings. 

I have, myself, been personally con- 
cerned in this issue for I very deeply feel 
the majority of our loyal citizens, par- 
ticularly among the armed services, were 
not being presented with enough of the 
truth to place wholehearted spirit be- 
hind our Government's basic objective 
to pursue every avenue toward peace si- 
multaneously with our necessary prepa- 
rations to defeat any aggressor’s armed 
attack if it should come. 

I brought my convictions on this score 
to the attention of the military officials 
some months ago and I am happy to say 
real advances have been made in the 
trcop information and education pro- 
gram which is now a part of everyone’s 
tre ning in the military service. 

W th respect to the general public, I 
have asked the President to review his 
directive for the purpose of making some 
qualified additions to the present Secu- 
rity Council membership, so that the 
Nation at large will not get the un- 
founded impression that this Govern- 
ment intends any program of imperial 
censorship. In my judgment we must 
be careful indeed to guard against un- 
w.tiing infliction upon our own people 
of any of the freedom-destroying poli- 
cies we so openly oppose and criticize in 
the governing actions of the totalitarian 
dictators 

I am, therefore, glad to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a very timely 
and practical article by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond on this subject, which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
issue of October 16, 1951. 

His editorial follows: 

STATE OF THE NATION—POSITIVE APPROACH TO 
CENSORSHIP 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—There is a reasonable pros- 
pect that President Truman either will 
amend the new directive tightening the re- 
lease of official information or will allow it 
to be softened in application. 

A number of the President's advisers 
counseled against its issuance, and now that 
it has run into almost unanimous—that is, 
unanimous outside the Government—criti- 
cism, their position has been considerably 
strengthened. 

At the moment, it is the views of the De- 
fense and Central Intelligence Agency offi- 
cials which have prevailed, and their pri- 
mary responsibility and training are on the 
side of keeping things secret, not keeping the 
public informed. Obviously there is always 
a danger of overinforming the enemy, which 
all acknowledge, but there also is a danger 
of underinforming the Nation, which too 
often is overlooked. 

There is always a conflict within govern- 
ment over what and when to release infor- 
mation to the public, and it is this positive 
side of security which has been neglected. 
Though there are risks involved—democracy 
is not the easiest form of government, just 
better—security is more served by keeping 
the country in the light than it is by keeping 
the enemy in the dark. 

If the President had given due heed to 
recommendations which had been laid before 
the administration by the Committee for 
Economic Development in its report on Na- 
tional Security and Our Individual Freedom, 
he could have avoided the pitfall into which 
his recent directive unwittingly fell. I say 
unwittingly because the President does not 
beileve in censorship any more than other 
loyal Americans. He simply was overim- 


pressed by the negative 
sibilities. 

The committee is as well qualified and bal- 
anced a citizen group as there is. Its four 
pertinent recommendations are: 

That there be added to the National Se- 
curity Council (President, Vice President, 
Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board) three full-time civilian members 
without other governmental responsibilities. 

That one of these new full-time members 
be made responsible for a more effective flow 
to the public of information relating to na- 
tional security. 

That another be made responsible for re- 
viewing the effect of security measures on in- 
dividual liberties and advising the President 
thereon. 

That vigorous efforts be made to stimu- 
late discussion throughout the country on 
the problems of national security and their 
relation to freedom. 

This approach is positive and constructive. 
It puts the negative part of censorship into 
proportion—about 1 to 3—1 part of keep- 
ing the enemy uninformed to 3 parts of 
keeping the Nation informed. 

Everything the President rightly seeks to 
put additional safeguards around secret data 
is here. But there is also (a) ailocation of 
responsibility to see that security is not used 
as a cloak to cover up incompetence; (b) 
continuous review of the security program; 
and (c) top attention to seeing that the 
essential facts flow to the public, without 
which there can be neither adequate support 
nor adequate criticism of public policy. 

If the President's one-sided security direc- 
tive leads to enough sustained public outcry 
to produce the reforms which the CED ad- 
vocates, it will have served a beneficial 
purpose, 


side of his respon- 


Crowley Tells of War Years—Warns 
Radicals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, Mr. Leo T. Crowley, who 
served as ECA Director during World 
War II, delivered a speech in Milwaukee, 
Wis., that casts new light on the ques- 
tion of who wanted to give our atomic 
bomb secrets to Russia. 

A Milwaukee Journal reporter who 
covered the speech reported that Mr. 
Crowley “gave a strong impression that 
Truman, Acheson, and Wallace actually 
favored giving the bomb to Russia as a 
gesture of good will.” The reporter 
quotes Mr. Crowley as saying the matter 
was discussed at a Cabinet meeting in 
August 1945. The Milwaukee Journal 
account of the speech follows: 

CROWLEY TELLS OF WaR YEARS—WARNS OF 
RADICALS 

President Truman once “brought up the 
question” of giving atomic bomb secrets to 
Russia and Dean Acheson and Henry Wal- 
lace indicated that they favored the idea, 
Leo T. Crowley told 275 Catholic men at a 
Holy Name Society meeting Sunday. Crow- 
ley, who served as foreign economic adminis- 
trator during World War II, spoke at a break- 
fast meeting at St. Monica Catholic Church, 
5631 North Santa Monica Boulevard. The 
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meeting had been announced as open to men 
of all faiths. Many visitors from other par- 
ishes attended. After his speech, however, 
Crowley insisted that he had been told the 
meeting was closed and asked that most of 
his talk not be reported. 

The society president, George Robinson, 
£6S0 North Santa Monica Boulevard, con- 
firmed that the meeting had been open to 
the public. Father John Barry, parish priest, 
said that it was a closed meeting, however, 
and that he had assured Crowley that his re- 
marks would not be fully reported. Crowley 
released an advance text which he said was 
not off the record, and consented to the re- 
lease of some of the statements he had made 
during the meeting. 


TEXT, SPEECH DIFFER 


The text differed widely from the speech, 
which was a sharp attack on the influence of 
communism and ‘intellectual radicalism” in 
our Government. Crowley emphasized that 
he knew of these dangers becauce of his inti- 
mate connection with the Government under 
Roosevelt and Truman. “I Know the philos- 
ophies of the people who have influenced our 
policies,” he said. 

But if the press reported these stories of 
his experiences, it would violate the confi- 
dence he had shared with the late President 
Roosevelt, he said. 

“In August 1945, at a Cabinet meeting, Mr. 
Truman brought up the question of explor- 
ing the advisability of giving to Russia the 
secrets of the atom bomb,” Crowley said 
after the meeting. “It was stated that it 
would take about $3,000,000,000 for Russia 
to build the bomb unless they were given 
economic aid. Acheson, who was sitting in 
for Mr. Byrnes, said that he knew Mr. Byrnes 
would oppose the idea but that he (Acheson) 
thought it should be considered. Mr. Wal- 
lace made similar remarks.” 


NEVER ACTUALLY URGED 


Crowley said that the question was never 
brought up again ani that neither Acheson 
nor Wallace had ever actually urged giving 
the atom bomb to Russia. He had described 
the incident much more vividly in his speech, 
which gave a strong impression that Tru- 
man, Acheson, and Wallace actually favored 
giving the bomb to Russia “as a gesture of 
good will.” 

Acheson was Under Secretary of State at 
the time and Wallace was Secretary of Com- 
merce. Wallace later resigned. Acheson 
later became Secretary of State. Crowley 
quit his Government posts in October, 1945. 

“Extreme intellectual radicals are out to 
destroy the home and the church,” Crowley 
warned at the start of his address. After- 
ward he added that he saw “a great difference 
between liberalism and intellectual radical- 
ism.” He declined to identify the persons 
he was warning against, but he said they 
are “in and out of Government and in our 
educational system.” 


TOLD ROOSEVELT ANECDOTE 


He told the following anecdote: 

One of the last visits he had with President 
Roosevelt was in a railroad station as the 
President was leaving for Warm Springs, Ga., 
where he later died. 

“I told him that the German war was near 
an end. I said, ‘I’m going to start immedi- 
ately to reduce the amount of aid to England 
and Russia, in keeping with their contribu- 
tion to the war with Japan.’ 

“President Roosevelt said, “You go ahead 
and handle those things as you always have. 
You know Stalin has insulted me several 
times. I have yet to get my first compliment 
from him.’” 

During his speech he had charged that 
Roosevelt had always taken Stalin’s side at 
Big Three meetings. “At every conference 
we had Roosevelt went along with Stalin 
and Churchill took a different position,” he 
said. 
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At the Yalta Conference, Crowley said, 
they (the Russians) traded China out of 
Manchuria and Korea. Roosevelt said to me, 
“The old man (Chiang Kai-shek) is going to 
be awfully mad. We had better arrange to 
give him two or three billion dollars in eco- 
nomic aid.” 

Afterward he asked that these remarks be 
modified to say simply that Roosevelt once 
thought he could do business with Stalin, 
but later became disillusioned. 


KEEP ECONOMY STRONG 


The theme of his speech was that America 
has been right in being idealistic, but must 
be firmer in its dealings in the future. He 
said we should “try to keep our economy 
strong, try to support Eisenhower, give those 
countries some economic aid if they have to 
have it, but make them assume some respon- 
sibilities for their own economy.” He warned 
against radicals who might “lead us by the 
nose” into believing we can live side by side 
with communism. 

Lend lease, which he headed, should have 
been given “with an understanding of the 
kind of peace we were going to have,” he 
said. 

Crowley, a prominent Catholic layman, is 
chairman of the board of the Milwaukee 
Road. His home is in Madison. He headed 
the Fedcral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
from 1934 to 1939 and held eight wartime 
governmental jobs. 


Hill-Burton Progress and Prospects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a report by Dr. John W. Cronin, 
Chief, Division of Hospital Facilities, 
Public Health Service, presented at the 
conference of hospital architects at the 
fifty-third annual convention of the 
American Hospital Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., on September 17, 1951: 

HILL-BuRTON PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 
(By John W. Cronin, M. D.) 


The modern hospital is the result of a 
profound change in the concept of hospi- 
tals; their design, function, and place in 
our society. The advance in medical sci- 
ence and in technology have strengthened 
popular demand for hospital care and re- 
sulted in a tremendous expansion in our 
hospital system. No longer is the hospital 
concerned only with cure of illness. The 
modern hospital is now concerned with pre- 
vention as well as cure. 

This is not the place for me to develop 
the history of hospital construction in the 
United States. All of you are familiar with 
it. It will be sufficient to point out that 
during the thirties construction of new hos- 
pitals was virtually at a standstill. Al- 
though the early 1940’s saw some emergency 
construction, this construction did not 
scratch the surface of the long accumulated 
deficit in hospital construction. The Com- 
mission on Hospital Care summarized the 
cumulative effect in its report when it point- 
ed out (1) The shortage of hospital beds 
in the United States, (2) the poor physical 
condition of the existing hospital plant, and 
(3) the maldistribution of hospital espe- 
cially with respect to rural areas. 

The culmination of al! of this resulted in 
the passage of Public Law 725, Seventy-ninth 


Congress—the Hill-Burton Act—on August 
13, 1946. For the first time the country was 
embarked on a systematic, Nation-wide hos- 
pital construction program with financial aid 
from the Federal Government. 

it is now 4 years since the first State plan 
Was approved. It is of particular interest 
at this time to compare the situation re- 
garding existing acceptable hospital beds in 
1948 with that of 1951. 

In 1948, 868,000 hospital beds were classi- 
fied by the State agencies as acceptable. 
These met 49 percent of the Nation's total 
need (as based on the formula toward which 
we can build). In 1951, a little more than a 
million beds were classified as acceptable. 
Now 54 percent of the total bed needs of the 
Nation are met. The States need 840,000 ad- 
ditional beds and the territories 33,000 to 
meet their formulated needs. 

Total bed needs does not tell the story, 
however. It should be pointed out that the 
story with respect to general hospitals has 
been an excellent one. Within the catego- 
ries, new construction has most markedly 
increased the supply of general hospital beds. 
In 1948, the States reported a supply of 388,- 
000 acceptable general beds. In 1951, they 
reported 469,000 acceptable general beds. 
More than two-thirds of the general bed 
needs have now been met. It is in the flelds 
of mental and chronic bed needs where the 
impact of new hospital construction is yet 
to be felt. These two categories constitute 
two-thirds of the Nation's present bed deficit. 

Let us now take a look at the trends in 
hospital construction. No separate data are 
available on the number of beds constructed 
outside the Federal-State hospital construc- 
tion program. However, an estimate of the 
dollar value of this construction is avail- 
able from reports by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor. In 
1950, the total value of “work put in place” 
on hospital and institutional construction 
amounted to $812,000,000. (It is estimated 
that institutional construction constitutes 
only a small percentage of the total.) Pri- 
vately financed construction amounted to 
$221,000,000; publicly financed construction, 
including construction for the Veterans’ 
Administration not participating in the na- 
tional hospital survey and construction pro- 
gram, amounted to $359,000,000; project con- 
struction under the hospital survey and con- 
struction program amounted to $232,000,000. 

It should be pointed out that the dollar 
value of new projects as differentiated from 
additions, alteration, or replacements, are 
roughly equat between those participating 
in the Federal-State hospital construction 
program and nonparticipants. This would 
seem to show a more nearly equal number of 
beds added to the Nation’s pool of hospital 
beds than the dollar volume indicates. Ad- 
ditions and alterations frequently involve 
additions to or replacement of adjunct serv- 
ices and nonacceptable beds. 

As of August 1, 1,600 projects have been 
approved under the Hill-Burton program; 
nearly 500 are completed and in operation 
and about 1,000 are under construction. 
More than $1,200,000,000 will be expended 
on these projects of which the Federal share 
is $433,000,000. Of all projects approved, 
nearly 75 percent are for general hospitals; 
15 percent are for public health centers; 5 
percent for mental hospital projects; 3 per- 
cent for tuberculosis projects; 1 percent for 
chronic disease projects. 

The general hospital projects account for 
84 percent of the total funds and a like 
percentage of the Federal share of the costs. 
Nearly three-fifths of the general hospitals 
are for completely new hospitals. The re- 
mainder is made up of additions or altera- 
tions to existing plents. The development 
of hospital services in needy areas especially 
rural is slowly being accomplished. 
Most of the new hospitals ave being built 
in small towns which serve the rural areas; 


areas 
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three-fifths of the new general hospital proj- 
ects are located in places of 5,000 population 
or less and nearly four-fifths in places of less 
than 10,000 popualtion. More important ts 
the fact that two-thirds of the new general 
hospitals are being located in areas which 
heretofore had no general hospital or had 
hospitals whose beds were classified by the 
State agency as nonacceptable. 

How big are the new general hospitais 
being built? Three-fifths have 50 beds or 
less. Only one out of six will have more 
than 100 beds. 

From such data it becomes apparent that 
the new general hospitals are being built to 
serve rural areas. The construction of these 
hospitals have had an impact on these small 
communities. The primary benefits accrue, 
of course, to the patients who are admitted 
and cared for. Equally important, however, 
is the effect of construction of a new hospital 
in an area where no hospital previously 
existed on the availability of medical serv- 
ices. The construction of new hospital facil- 
ities furnishes the motivation for physicians 
to move into the community. Frequently 
the opening of a new hospital results in the 
establishment of a prepaid hospital insur- 
ance plan for the first time. It also attracts 
nurses and technicians living in the com- 
munity who had dropped out of their pro- 
fessional fields because there was no such 
employment readily available. Many of them 
are now willing to return to work on @ part- 
or full-time basis because they can remain in 
their home communities. 

Again I would like to emphasize, there are 
dangers in building small hospitals and these 
must be considered in the administration of 
the Hill-Burton program. Sometimes com- 
petitive civic pride between communities in 
close proximity must be overcome. Meth- 
ods of avoiding them must be worked out in 
a@ feasible, practical way. Small hospitals 
cannot always provide the variety of service 
that can be given in larger hospitals. Low 
occupancy rates are frequently found in the 

ll hospital. There is a relationship be- 
tween demand for hospital care and the 
ity to pay for it and the lower the financial 
resources of the community the lower the 
use of the hospital beds. Relatively | i 
come in a small town and rural ¢ 
forces the small hospital to operat 
ally. As a result the small he 
small community has found it diffi 
aside sufficient funds for the pu 
maintenance of modern equip: 

iployment of specializec 
The existence of a fine physic 
should never be a substitute for ad 
training and skill in the physician 

The indiscriminate building of 
pitals in all rural aeras is not sensible 
provision of such facilities wher 
effectively serve their 


abile- 


acceptable. Careful study 
munity planning is a mus I 
in the Hill-Burton Act for surve; 

ning has proved to be one of the : 
features of the law. Each comr 
into a pattern of service as outlined i 
State plan. The community must dete 
the size of the facility that can he 

and the services to be included 
community planning features are or 
major reasons why the Public Health § 
believes that a program for what wet 
defense impacted areas, with incr: 
ulations, should follow the Hill-Burt 
cept. Service at the local level 1: 
jective of the program for war 
areas. Therefore, 
munities where the affected people |! 

sential. Conversely, State and Federal 
vice to local planning groups is importa 

the planning is to be really effective. Small 
hospitals should not stand alone but should 
share with the larger hospitals 
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service area and accept services and assist- 
ance as well as render services and assistance 
to those hospitals. This is the basis of the 
coordinated and integrated hospital system, 
It is the key note of modern medical care. 

Planned construction of hospital facilities 
means community planning. There is need, 
therefore, for teamwork among many groups. 
The contributions of every group concerned 
with making available good health services is 
necessary. The architect's role is important 
in the construction of facilities which meet 
the community needs. I would be remiss if I 
did not note your contribution to the success 
of this program professionally and as citizens 
contributing through the advisory councils 
in the States. 

In addition to the Hill-Burton program, 
with its obvious limitations for hospital con- 
struction resulting from the present emer- 
gency there are several programs designed to 
provide assistance. These programs involve 
allocation of scarce materials, civil defense, 
and war impacted areas. 

We are experiencing little difficulty in get- 
ting materials and equipping the projects. 
To date the problem of shortages has not 
been insurmountable. We may anticipate 
that the situation may become more acute. 
In the administration of the Hill-Burton 
program we have strongly urged that sub- 
standard and “ersatz’’ equipment not de used 
in the civilian hospitals. It would be disas- 
trous if the communities of the Nation were 
forced to replace plumbing, sterilizers and 
other equipment in a short period of time 
due to such action. Those in charge of pro- 
graming, distribution and allocation of 
scarce materials will not overlook the im- 
portance of hospitals and hospital construc- 
tion in our Nation’s defense effort. The Fed- 
eral Security Agency has been designated the 
claimant agency for hospitals and health 
materials, supplies and equipment. The 
Division of Civilian Health Requirements in 
the Office of the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service is responsible for carry- 
ing out the assigned functions. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act does not 
contemplate the making of grants for hospi- 
tal construction. It does provide for the in- 
corporation of shelter areas or other con- 
struction designed to provide protection of 
the occupants against enemy attack. Funds, 
however, are very, very limited. 

The Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act was passed by the 
present Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent. Title III of this act relates to com- 
munity facilities and resembles in some re- 
spects the Lanham Act of World War II. 
The provisions of this act include hospital 
facilities and services for the care of the 
sick, as well as facilities for water, sewage, 
sanitation and other community facilities. 
Federal funds in the amount of $60,000,000 
are provided for the construction, mainte- 
nance or operation of community facilities 
in areas designated by the President as 
critical defense housing areas. In the case 
of assistance for hospital construction, these 
funds will be available only if funds are not 
available under the Hill-Burton Act. This 
legislation provides that maintenance and 
operation payments will not exceed the por- 
tion of the maintenance and operation ex- 
penses attributable to the national defense 
activities in the area. The act also speci- 
fies that the function, powers and duties 
with respect to health, refuse disposal, sew- 
age treatment, and water purification shall 
be exercised by and vested in the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. This 
latter proviso properly relates the health ac- 
tivities to those existing in regard to the 
Hill-Burton program. The success of this 


legislation depends entirely upon local, State, 
and Federal cooperation and coordination of 
hospital and health services—the kind of 





cooperation which has proven so eminently 
effective to date. 

There is another advantage which has ac- 
crued to the Nation from the construction 
of the Hill-Burton hospitals in the small 
towns and cities of the country. Over 600 
new general hospitals have been approved 
for construction throughout the country. 
Three hundred and seventy-five of these 
will serve in communities which now do not 
have a single hospital bed. One hundred 
and fifteen more will replace hospitals which 
have beds in them classified by the respec- 
tive State agencies as nonacceptable. These 
beds will be available to meet any catastro- 
phe, great or small. Today atomic and 
bacteriological catastrophies are a concern 
of many of our more densely populated com- 
munities. Three-fifths of the new general 
hospital construction is located in communi- 
ties of 5,000 or less, only 7 percent are in 
cities of more than 50,000 people. This to 
me points up the providential nature of the 
Hill-Burton program. There is a duality of 
purpose noted. I pose the question, “Cannot 
these Hill-Burton hospitals be regarded as 
evacuation centers for our potential target 
areas?” I hope we will never be called upon 
to put this statement to a test, but we may 
be. Although our original purpose was to 
meet the needs of the highest priority areas 
in the States, the emergency possibilities 
of the Hill-Burton hospitals cannot be over- 
looked. 





Taxeena Calls Her Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the people back home are becoming 
more and more couscious of the spend- 
ing program of their Congress. They 
want it stopped. 

I submit the following verse written by 
Ethel Durnal Posegate, of Plainville, 
Kans., as portraying a vivid picture of 
our present-day plight: 

TAXEENA CALLS Her UNCLE SAM 
(By Ethel Durnal Posegate) 
Taxeena— 
Uncle Sam, this is Taxeena. 
My word! where have you been? 
I've tried for years to call you but 
They said you were not in. 


Uncle Sam— 
I've been right here, Taxeena, 
I never leave at all. 
But lately some employees have 
Developed lots of gall. 
They've shoved my desk back ‘gainst 
wall— 
Built a Malarkey screen. 
I’m not consulted very much 
And never, never seen. 


the 


Taxeena— 
That's just what Mrs. Public said: 
“We don’t see Sam no more. 
They've likely locked him in a room. 
Piled bureaus ’gainst his door.” 
We need you badly, Uncle Sam— 
I'm growing ‘way too fast, 
I wish you'd help reduce me like 
You did in years long past. 
I’ve tried to pull those certain strings 
That kept me tightly laced. 
It simply makes no difference ’cause 
It all just goes to waste. 
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Uncle Sam— 
I’ve worried "bout you Tax, my girl. 
You are my favorite niece. 
I feared without my sound advice 
You'd rapidly increase, 
But I’ve been handicapped my dear 
Through all the years expanse 
f£ince F. D. R., with taking ways 
Who took my striped pants, 
Then next he donned my long-tailed coat 
And by and by—my vest. 
I blame near lost my shirt, my dear 
I had to fight my best. 
The fit was none too good, Tax, my girl, 
But he put in a V. 
And I'll be blest, he pulled the wool 
And called it victory. 


Taxeena— 
O, that was awful Uncle Sam, 
I, too, was made a dupe. 
I gained because they stuffed me with 
His alphabetic soup. 


Uncle Sam— 
I've known things were not going right, 
I've heard ’em at tiie till. 
But it’s indecent to appear 
In my scant dishabille 
But Tax, my girl, I’m glad you called. 
You tell folk I’m not licked. 
An old goose grows more feathers 
Each and every time he’s picked 
Your first reducing lesson is 
To use your little voice 
And order a reducing pill. 
From your own voter's choice. 
I have some good friends working who 
Are watching for a chance 
To see if they can find for me 
My striped pair of pants. 


Taxeena— 
You give me courage, Uncle Sam, 
I'd like to kiss your cheek. 
Nobody loves me cause I’m now 
A bloated circus freak. 


Uncle Sam— 
Tell John Q. Public I said if 
He'd write some letters, too, 
Perhaps he'd find conditions changed 
By nineteen fifty-two. 
And if he finds a good, sound nag 
Whose “spirits” don’t run high, 
To swap him in midocean and 
To all I’d say “Good buy.” 





Hospital Dedicatory Address of Hon. 
J. William Fulbright, of Arkansas 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the complete text of an address 
by Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT at the 
dedication of the new Crittenden Memo- 
rial Hospital at West Memphis, Ark., on 
Sunday, October 14, 1951: 


COMPLETE TEXT OF SENATOR FULBRIGHT'S 
HospPITAL DeEpDICATORY ADDRESS SUNDAY— 
PEOPLE OF CRITTENDEN COUNTY ARE CON- 
GRATULATED; CITES HOSPITAL AS EXAMPLE OF 
RacIaAL TOLERANCE 


It is pleasant to be in West Memphis to- 
day on this fine occasion. I want to thank 
you for letting me come and be with you for 
the dedication of your magnificent new 
Crittenden Memorial Hospital. 

As I drove into your city today, I thought 
how particularly fitting that this hospital, 











the first to be built in our State under the 
provisions of the Hill-Burton Act, should be 
erected in West Memphis, which in less than 
12 years has more than quadrupled in popu- 
lation. Surely this is indicative of the worth 
of its people. 

You, who have watched this hospital grow 
day by day above these cotton fields, have 
the immeasurable satisfaction of knowing 
that the hospital is your hospital, the prod- 
uct of your planning, your energies and 
your devotion. It is the product of the 
splendid vision and untiring labors of Hugh 
Brinkley along with Harvey Adams, Henry 
Banks, Lawson Garner, Judge Oliver, Judge 
Johnson, J. W. Young, Bert Dickey, the late 
Alex Stirewalt, and your other hospital trus- 
tees and hospital officials. I, along with the 
citizens of Crittenden County and the State 
of Arkansas, congratulate each of you. 

This hospital marks a new day of medical 
care for the people of West Memphis, Crit- 
tenden County, and this section of the Delta. 
It will give them the finest medical and sur- 
gical care. No resources of time and money, 
of architectural planning or materials have 
been spared to make this hospital the most 
modern, the best-equipped hospital of its 
kind. 

Here are operating rooms, laboratories, ob- 
stetrical and pediatric rooms; departments 
for physical therapy, and emergency and 
clinical treatment. Here is the finest X-ray 
equipment for treating cancer and other 
diseases. The broad grounds of this hospital 
offer the convalescent the heabing, strength- 
ening benefits of light and air and sunshine 
in pleasant surroundings. 

I think that one of the points of greatest 
significance about your hospital is that its 
facilities are available equally to both white 
and Negro citizens. There are 50 beds for 
white patients; there are 50 for Negro pa- 
tients. Food and all accommodations are 
the same for everyone. The hospital’s doc- 
tors will administer to all who need treat- 
ment, regardless of color. This policy, I 
think, is certainly in keeping with the one set 
recently by this city of West Memphis in pro- 
viding for the educational needs of its col- 
ored population. It is a vigorous and 
healthy sign and one which points to the 
particular progressiveness of our State in 
this direction. You people of Crittenden 
County are attacking your problem by giving 
a three-story, brick and concrete example of 
racial tolerance for all the Nation to see. 
This is the real answer of the South to the 
misguided policies of the reformers of the 
North. 

In building your hospital you confirm the 
wisdom of our hospital act, the wisdom of 
helping the people to do for themselves. You 
show that when the Government helps to 
meet the need for hospitals by providing 
assistance grants, the people, with their 
sense of local responsibility and local leader- 
ship are eager to meet the opportunity and 
build their own hospitals. 

This hospital is built for the future. 
And even as its doors are opened, I urge you 
to draw again upon that fine cooperative 
spirit that brought it into being, to move 
on to the next vital step for securing its 
benefits to all the people, the step of inte- 
grating voluntary health insurance facili- 
ties with your hospital. 

We are often reminded that too little 
thought and effort are being devoted to our 
health, our most vital personal and national 
resource. I imagine some of our Army doc- 
tors could tell us a great deal about the mir- 
acles of modern medicine in rescuing the 
lives of battle casualties and of the rate at 
which disease is weakening our manpower 
resources. They could tell us that the phys- 


ical rejection rate today under selective 
service is higher than during World War II. 
Since Korea the equivalent of 17 infantry 
divisions have been rejected for physical de- 
fects. Think of it. 


Three hundred thou- 
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sand young men between the ages of 19 and 
25, the flower of our defense manpower found 
physically unfit to serve. What better warn- 
ing do we need before we move on all fronts 
to correct this appalling situation caused in 
such large measure by neglect of our Na- 
tion's health. 

When I talk about health and what we 
must do for the health of our people, I like 
to speak of the six pillars of health—doctors, 
hospitals, preventive medicine, research, edu- 
cation, and the soil—each vital to everyone 
of us and to the Nation's well-being. 

You have good doctors here in this section 
of the Mississippi Valley. This hospital will 
help to insure that you continue to have 
good doctors. But throughout the Nation 
there is a serious shortage of both hospital 
and medical personnel. We must train more 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and medical tech- 
nicians. We must follow your example and 
build the hospitals we need to give all our 
people adequate hospital service. 

The marvelous strides that we have made 
against typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, malaria, smallpox, pellagra, and other 
such diseases is proof of what can be ac- 
complished through our public health serv- 
ices in the field of preventive medicine. We 
must provide urgently needed help to the 
States, their counties, and cities in their 
never-ending struggle against disease—can- 
cer, heart disease, tuberculosis, mental dis- 
ease, infantile paralysis. We must help them 
in the advancement of such specialized pro- 
grams as maternal and child care 

We must provide more intense and greater 
research to study the causes of disease and 
to bring forth new discoveries for prevention 
and cure. Surely a Nation that can produce 
the atomic bomb can find the cause and cure 
for cancer. 

I wonder if you were surprised when I 
named the soil as one of the pillars of health. 
You and I know what happens to an automo- 
bile if we put the wrong kind of oil in it, 
or if we get grit in the gasoline. The same 
thing applies to the machinery of the human 
body. The right food that we put into our 
bodies makes for health and strength. The 
wrong food makes for weakness and sickness. 
The minerals and nutrients which feed and 
make up our bodies come to us from the 
plants and products of the soil. More and 
more doctors and scientists attribute dis- 
eases to differences of minerals in our soil. 

Down in Deaf Smith County, Tex., they 
have no decay of the teeth because the min- 
erals in the soil of that county prevent such 
decay. Missouri does not just happen to be 
@ mule-raising section. It produces big, 
tough mules because of the phosphorous 
and other minerals in its soil. Cotton of 
this delta is of superior quality because of 
the compostion of its soil. 

And so the farmer in his farming practices 
and soil conservation, is working and con- 
tributing to your health and my health and 
the health of all of our people. That is 
why it is so important that we continue to 
help the farmer in his soil conservation. In 
helping him we are helping all. 

Education is essential to health. Health 
and education go hand in hand. It is the 
educated person who knows best how to take 
care of himself and preserve his health. 
The more uneducated and illiterate people 
are, the more sickness and disease we find 
among them. We must make certain that 
America’s children, tomorrow's citizens and 
defenders of our democracy, have the op- 
portunity for the education that will equip 
them for responsibilities of citizenship and 
the building of lasting peace. 

These are the six pillars of health. All 
must be strong if our people are to be strong 
and healthy and we are to have a strong 
America. 

The great hope of all of us today is for 
peace. And our hope for building and keep- 
ing the peace lies in a strong America. 
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America must be strong in her Armed Forces, 
her armed might. She must be strong in 
her economy and strong in the united deter- 
mination of her people to save and build the 
peace. 

We know that during the last war the final 
victory of our fighting forces was made pos- 
sible by production. American workers and 





American management produced more war 
materials than the rest of the world com- 
bined. American farmers pushed food and 
fiber production to record heights 

As we produced to win the war, we must 
produce today to defend our fr iom and 
win the peace. As you increase the harve 
of your acres here in the Arkansas delta, as 
you increase the production in your mills 





and factories, you can know that you are 
waging the fight for peace and freedom in 
the spirit of that great statesman, Woodrow 
Wilson, who gave us these words, the finest 
tribute ever said to a people: 

“There is one thing that the 
people always rise to and extend their hand 
to, and that is the truth of justice and of 
liberty and of peace. We have accepted that 
truth and we are going to be led by it, and 
it is going to lead us, and through us the 
world out into pastures of quietness and 
peace such as the world never dreamed of 
before.” 

This afternoon, as we dedicate your health- 
ful hospital, we know that this is Sunday, 
the day of Him whom we call Great 
Physician. In His name and in His spirit, 
let us dedicate this hospital to the heroic 
war dead of Crittenden County, Ark. With 
their sacrifice in mind, begin the work of 
healing your sick and binding up their 
wounds. 


American 


the 





The World on Your Doorstep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the Recorp today an 
important address delivered by Dr, 
Deane Malott, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, at the meeting of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago last 
week, 

Dr. Malott, prior to becoming presi- 
dent of Cornell University, was chancel- 
or of the University of Kansas, where 
he made an outstanding record as a 
college administrator. He is one of the 
foremost educators in this country. 

The address follows: 

THe WorLp on Your D 

As the first back-sliding black sheep in a 
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banking family of several generations, I am 
especially privileged today to address the 
American Bankers’ Association; but I speak 
to you as to individuals, for assembled in 
this hall is a substantial part of the think- 
ing leadership in the world of banking and 
finance. And never before in the history of 
the Nation has your leadership been so 
badly needed, your voices so necessary to 
avoid the dangers that lie ahead 

These are not times for traditional sedate- 


ness in the banking fraternity nor for mere 
pious analysis of the value of loan collateral. 
Storm signals are flying in the very financial 
structure of this Nation and the future of 
the world is literally on your doorstep 

By what means it arrived there is 
a story for this morning, but suiiice it to 
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say that all of the dilemmas of our tor- 
mented day did not just happen. They 
have had their seeds deep in the furrows of 
history, nurtured by both indolence and 
aggression, by intelligence and stupidity, 
by selfishness and Utopian dreams, as well 
as by the statesmanlike efforts of countless 
men of good will throughout the world. All 
of these forces of power and of frustration 
have left their imprint on the crowded 
course of human events, and these same 
forces are carrying us hurriedly forward with 
dramatic suddenness, into an unpredictable 
futur 

It nas b-en 175 years since our founcing 
fathers struggled with the American declara- 
tion of freedom, a small part of which reads: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriv~ 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

It was the beginning ‘back there in 1776) 
of another epoch {fn man’s long struggle for 
frecdom. It was not new; other men had 
sought it from the beginnings of recorded 
history Some had attained it and with 
th ‘rr republican governments had built up 
rich civilizations which had risen to great 
heights of cultural and material well-being, 
and then withered again, stultified by the 
eventual emergence of arrogance in govern- 
ment and public clamor for the fulfillment 
of promises beyond the power of any govern- 
ment to give. History is strewn with the 
wreckage of nations who have gone down to 
ruin under the insidious belief that govern- 
ment can answer all of the problems of 
harried peoples. 

In every case in history the weak link in 
the structure has been financial tinkering 
in nations living beyond their means. In 
some cases it has led to debasement of the 
currency and ruinous inflation; in some cases 
it has paved the way for tyrannical seizure 
of government powers; in still others it has 
wiped out the educated and cultured classes, 
and given way to barbarism and chaos. But 
in all recorded history, man’s experience with 
successful democracy has been brief, 
radic, and beset with dangers. 

I am convinced that the American way of 
life as we know it will not survive these 
turbulent days of revolutionary change, 
without the militant and aggressive leader- 
ship of our bankers and financiers, leader- 
ship such as President Shelton so vigorously 
called for in his presidential address yester- 
day, and as so well exemplified by the resolu- 
tion passed today No banker would allow 
any customer to get into the position of our 
Federal Government, living extravagantly 
and wastefully beyond its means, fostering 
inflation, borrowing increasingly, and con- 
suming with utter abandon the Nation’s raw 
material resources, with little heed for to- 
morrow While the danger point of Govern- 
ment debt is largely determined by the psy- 
chological temper of the people, should we 
not look to the bankers of America to be 
everlastingly and vociferously and aggres- 
sively pointing out the dangers and the con- 
sequences of unmitigated profligacy? 

In this mad dance of the bitlions our 
public debt has increased 2 times since 
1910, and is six times as much as it was in 
1939. Interest alone on the public debt is 
now nearly six times the debt itself of 40 
years ago. In the last 4 years our Federal 
Government has spent $12.000,000,000 more 
than in all of the 150 years from 1789 to 1939. 
In only 3 years in the past 20 has the an- 
nual budget of the Government been bal- 
anced, and new additional civilian employees 
are being added to the payroll of the Fed- 
eral Government at the rate of about 1 
every 43 seconds, day and night, week in and 
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week out. Nearly one in every four people 
of the population are regularly receiving a 
check from the Federal Government for 
services, for relief, for pensions, or for par- 
ticipation in agricultural programs. 

On the rolls of the great Federal bureau- 
cracy is a growing army of Federal spenders. 
And the public gets only occasional glimpses 
of our fiscal operations, such as the discovery 
a few days ago that the Army and Air Force 
were planning for two radio and television 
entertainment programs at a total cost of 
$688,000, and of course it has long been 
known that there is overlapping, and dupli- 
cation, and chaotic administration in many 
a division of government. 

You and I might well inquire if it is nec- 
essary to have 7,139 employees of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
why there should be 35,928 employees of the 
Federal Security Commission, whether many 
oi the 59,194 employees of the Department 
of Interior, for instance, could not be elim- 
inated, why there is one employee in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for every six Indian 
families in America and whether the tax- 
payer is getting value received from 2,523 
employees of the Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter. Do we need, and can we afford, as 
much government as is now being saddled 
upon us? 

I hope you have taken time to read the 
Federal Budget, the greatest current publi- 
cation in America today and to make known 
to your Congresssional leaders your point 
of view on this vital matter. 

The American people with alarming do- 
cility are becoming accustomed to regimen- 
tation. The farmers are willing to accept 
regimentation if it’s their kind; business- 
men cry for it, particularly under threats of 
depression; workmen seek it if it will make 
labor a scarce commodity. 

Te master planners who would bring us 
utopia under Government aegis fail to real- 
ize that the incentives of private enterprise 
do not and cannot pervade Government 
operations. The civil service cannot grade 
men in loyalty, vision, integrity, and team- 
work; it leaves little to hope and ambition, 
but merely allays fear, in a milieu where 
ability and performance above average do 
not hasten progress, while performance be- 
low average is not a retarding influence. 

Meanwhile the administration calls for 
ever higher and higher taxes to meet the 
costs of this fast-growing gargantua. Con- 
cern is expressed everywhere that excess 
profits taxes will kill the sources of venture 
capital, that income taxes will destroy the 

vealth, and the incentives for wealth which 
lie at the foundations of our economy. 

But hidden taxes, too—excises and sales 
taxes—take their toll, until today the tax 
bite on an automobile is nearly 50 percent 
of the cost; on a railroad ticket costing $12.75 
taxes claim $2.25; on 14 cents worth of gas- 
oline the average tax take is 11 cents; taxes 
eat up $2 on every $4 telephone call; and for 
every 10 cents spent for bread, one-half is 
the measure of the tax lug. 

This is a throttling yoke which in times 
of huge and abnormal spending can be car- 
ried, but with serious recession the clamor 
for more Government programs of relief and 
aid will rise and with it the costs of Gov- 
ernment will mount. Then, if the tax bur- 
den is too great, there follows a panicky 
swing to Government control and operation, 
and our freedom, slowly and insidiously and 
under the hue and cry of emergency, recedes 
as in the cases of many other great civiliza- 
tions before us. 

America needs strength—not only eco- 
nomic strength but the strength of an in- 
telligent and vocal electorate under the 
leadership of those in the community who 
have the respect of the people, and the judz- 
ment to distinguish between immediate ad- 
vantage and long-term stability. 
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Now of course all of the problems of the 
world on our doorstep are not financi 
nor can anyone hold the bankers entirely 
responsible for the accumulating dilemmas 
of this harried world. 

Education has a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for a literate citizenry, bur 
education is neither self-propelled nor seif- 
supporting, and depends upon the will of +h 
people—a will which has not been over! 
firm or insistent, when we realize that toda 
we are spending in this country $2,500,- 
000,000 for all public elementary and hig 
school education, yet the Nation's tobac 
bill is four billions a year, while nine billion 
flow annually into alcoholic beverages. Is j 
the measure of the relative importance 
things that the citizens of this Nation beli« 
the cocktail hour to be roughly four time 
as important as the twelve first and forma- 
tive years in the preparation of Americ; 
greatest raw material, the young people who 
will so shortly inherit the trusteeship of ow 
civilization? 

No dinner-table conversation in the length 
and breadth of our land tonight would be 
complete without a discussion of the lon 
shadow of communism with its sinister im- 
plications for our economic, political, and 
social future, as intriguers and plotters be- 
hind the iron curtain scheme and plan for 
our downfall. The gnome in the Kremlin 
may be waiting, counting on the unwilling- 
ness of us Americans to tighten our belts, 
or waiting with stubborn assurance for the 
day when free capitalism will have spent its 
substance, and its people become enslaved 

Yet it seems clear to me that the problem 
of America’s responsibility is not alone that 
of meeting Russian communism. The out- 
standing problem in the world today is 
human misery. The down-trodden peoples 
in India, Asia, and Africa constitute the 


greatest threat to world stability, the great- 


est challenge to our leadership. 

Our eyes must ke focused upon Asia 
rather than so exclusively upon Europe 
Every Russian could die this morning, every 
Communist be obliterated, and this problem 
of underprivileged millions would still re- 
main. These people now know, as the world 
shrinks closer together, that their poverty 
and misery is not necessary, that there are 
ways of life that will bring a measure of se- 
curity and dignity to those who seek the 
means. They know that capitalism has food 
and money, and medicines, and good houses, 
too. They also know that Russian com- 
munism has promised them some measure 
o. order, some food for their stomachs, the 
opportunity for literacy. We of the demo- 
cratic countries, however, uave no program 
for them, except the unimplemented and 
vague promises of point 4; and they are 
suspicious of our wealth, of our imperialism, 
of our multiple-minded lack of a firm con- 
viction in our relations with them. 

As someone has pointed out, we too often 
fail to realize the condition of other peoples, 
somehow assuming they possess the same 
backgrounds, the same opportunities, the 
same general status which we enjoy our- 
selves. 

Most people in Asia will go to bed hungry 
tonight. Most people in Asia can neither 
read nor write. Most people in Asia live 
in grinding poverty. Most people in Asia 
have never seen a doctor. Most people in 
Asia have never heard of democracy. Most 
people in Asia have never known civil lib- 
erties. Most people in Asia believe anything 
would be better than what they have, and 
they are determined to get it. Most people 
in Asia believe that the freedom of free en- 
terprise means the freedom of Western co- 
lonial powers to exploit Asians. Most people 
in Asia distrust people with white skins. 
Most people in Asia are determined never 
again to be ruled by foreigners. 

This is the back-drop against which Amer- 
ican foreign policy must be formed and im- 








plemented. Only the sentimental “do- 
gooder” would suggest that we solve the 
problem of these underprivileged races by 
gifts from the acknowledgedly rich resources 
of America. We have neither enough money, 
enough skilled technicians nor enough raw 
material resources to bring satisfaction to 
those untold millions of struggling people. 
We should go down to bankruptcy in any 
such attempt. 

Nor can we bring economic, political, and 
social salvation to those great Asiatic centers 
of world destiny by encouraging private en- 
terprise under our free-enterprise system. 
Private enterprise cannot enlist its stock- 
holders’ property to provide literacy, good 
roads, better health and hygiene, or stable 
governments to peoples on the far side of 
the world. 

It cannot be done by imperialism because 
the shackles have been loosened and these 
people and their leaders have glimpsed a way 
of life in which they will no longer be sub- 
servient to foreign domination and to a for- 
eign government’s control. 

Our aid and responsibility, therefore, is to 
help them through a cooperative, friendly 
program, whereby capitalistic nations and 
newly awakened peoples work together, in a 
program which has some chance of eventual 
success, in filling stomachs and in alleviating 
misery. This need be no sketchy and ideal- 
istic program, but can be implemented spe- 
cifically by us. Assuredly it does not mean 
cramming our form of government and our 
way of life down the throats of other nations 
and other peoples. We can furnish them 
some scientific and technical help. We can 
cooperate to broaden the educational oppor- 
tunities for their nationals in our institu- 
tions of higher learning; we can extend lim- 
ited and emergency help to start their ven- 
tures, and we can firmly announce our belief 
in their rights to freedom and self-determi- 
nation. This latter is the most important 
step of all, and lies in a field of negotiation 
where we have been most confused because 
of the pressures of European politics and 
their inevitable implications of Europe's age- 
old imperialism in Asia, as we inaugurate the 
vital task of arming Atlantic Pact nations. 

These are some of the areas where we 
as citizens can extend a pervading influ- 
ence as we undertake the task of leader- 
ship which we have inherited, inherited 
from our colonial forefathers who never 
dreamed as they sat around the village 
stores and argued for their individual free- 
dom that in the short space of 175 years 
America would become a mighty empire, 
trustees, and the only hope of the future 
for a large part of the world’s two and a 
half billion people. 

If all of this sounds reactionary to you, 
I must challenge you in that point of view. 
We stand in human history as the greatest 
revolutionaries of all times, not just we 
Americans, but all of us in the free nations. 

As a great newspaper editor has recently 
put it, “We in the Western World are the 
true standard bearers of a great and eman- 
cipating doctrine. But we have allowed 
ourselves to be thrust into the indefensible 
position of seeking to protect the status 
quo. Our tradition is not static, but is 
constantly dynamic. Our tradition strikes 
off chains. Totalitarianism would put them 
back on again.” 

These are stirring times. The issues are 
clearly before us. The bankers of this Nation 
have both a stake and—let me emphasize— 
a responsibility in America’s future. Either 


we free Americans will stand firm and clear 
and courageous, or little by little we shall 
surrender those great freedoms for which 
our forefathers paid such a desperate price, 
and for which we now stand as trustees for 
those in the generations down the distant 
future. 
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Beyond Containment to Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 11, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when a great 
nation gets into trouble it is usually be- 
cause something has gone wrong with 
the thinking of its leaders. The entire 
philosophy of the New Deal, and its suc- 
cessor, the Fair Deal, has been that the 
end justifies the means. They acted 
upon the notion that social and eco- 
nomic inequalities require correction; 
that the Democratic Party is the one 
most dedicated to make progress in this 
field; that the Democratic Party could 
do this by remaining in office, and using 
the public Treasury for the purpose of 
buying votes and using patronage and 
permitting abuse of power in order to 
maintain itself in office. Its leaders acted 
upon the theory that since their objec- 
tive was sound and popular with the 
majority of the people, the means and 
methods by which they sought to obtain 
their objective need not be moral, hon- 
est, just, legal, or constitutional. This is 
the way in which our constitutional safe- 
guards have been seriously impaired. It 
has resulted in corruption of the morals 
of the people, the lessening of incentive, 
and all of the other attendant evils with 
which we are familiar. he moral issue 
thus raised is the outstanding issue in 
the country today. A revitalized Repub- 
lican Party thoroughly grasping the 
problem, understanding it, and capable 
of making it clear to the voters, would 
not only get back into control, but hav- 
ing dedicated itself to reform on the 
basis of this important principle, would 
restore our Government to the path to- 
ward which our founding fathers dedi- 
cated it. 

The most penetrating analysis I have 
seen of the confusion of so many of our 
modern miscalled liberals is the follow- 
ing article by Bogdan Raditsa from the 
September issue of Commentary. Ra- 
ditsa is one of the leading political exiles 
from Eastern Europe in thiscountry. He 
was chief of the foreign press depart- 
ment of the ministry of information in 
the Yugoslav coalition government 
formed by Tito and democratic exiles in 
1945. He broke with Tito, as he had 
broken with the exile government of 
King Peter, when Tito moved toward 
tighter dictatorship rather than liberal 
democracy. He raises boldly the ques- 
tion of why America and its Western 
Allies seem to have no plan to free the 
exiles’ homelands from the totalitarian 
yoke, or for using the democratic faith 
and political knowledge and capacities 
of the exiles in such a struggle of lib- 
eration. 

The article follows: 

BEYOND CONTAINMENT TO LIBERATION—A 
PouiticaL EmMicré CHALLENGES OuR MACHI- 
AVELLIAN LIBERALISM 

(By Bogdan Raditsa) 

(Bogdan Raditsa is one of the leading po- 
litical exiles from Eastern Europe in this 
country. Mr. Raditsa was chief of the foreign 
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press department of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in the Yugoslav coalition g nent 
formed by Tito and democratic exiles in 1945, 
He broke with Tito, as he had broken with 

» exile vernment of King Pet when 
Tito moved toward tighter dictat ) 
rather than liberal democracy. He here raises 
boldly the question of why America and its 
western allies seem to have no plan to free 
the exiles’ homelands from the totalitarian 
yoke, or for using the democratic faith and 
political knowledge and capacities of the 
exiles in such a struggle of liberation.) 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States—rather to its own surprise—has be- 
come the haven for a large flock of political 
refugees sweating out in America the even- 
tual liberation of their homelands. A num- 
ber of specialists among them are wor g 
with United States intelligence agencies or 
have accepted positions in private America: 
business firms or schools. But most are re- 
ceiving asylum and assistance through the 
National Committee for a Free Europe and 


its two main divisions, Radio Free Europe 
and the Mid-European Studies Cent 
These exiles have not suffered from ar 
of hospitality. On the contrary, they ha 
received employment, been set to work on 





interesting projects, and provided with t 
assistance of hundreds of graduates from 
America’s finest universities. Y« I trust 
I breach no canon of courtesy when I s 
franaly that many cf them have found their 
American experience discouraging and de- 
pressing. 


The political exile from Eastern E s 
genuinely fond of the Ame ul ng 
whom fate has thrown him, to say nothing 
of being grateful to them. But it 
take long before their relationship becomes 





does n 


salted with irritation and dismay. The 
underlying cause of this antagonism between 
the exiles and so many of their American 


friends and colleagues is the difference with 
which they approach the problem of the 
fight against communism. 

The exiles regard that fight as of primary 
importance to civilization, know that com- 
munism’s appetite for expansion cannot 
appeased or placated, and are convinced 
that the Soviet dictatorship in Russia and 
East Europe'can be overthrown by the demo- 
cratic forces within these countries, if these 
forces are properly encouraged and guided. 
Their American colleagues regard the struc- 
gle against communism as merely another 
trial in a life of good works, and—this is the 
crucial point—do not consider democracy 
and totalitarianism as necessarily irre ‘ 
cilable. It does not take the exile long to 
discover that the staff of such an organiza- 
tion as the National Committee for a Free 
Europe—like many colleges, magazines, and 
government agencies—is permeated with 
what we might call, for want of a better 
term, Machiavellian liberalism 

The Machiavellian liberal, whose leading 
oracles are Walter Lippmann and Barbara 
Ward, is not necessarily a liberal in any 
classic sense of the term. In fact, he is as 
likely to emerge from a patrician as from 
a plebeian or petty-bourgeois environm 
and is almost as often a Republican as he is 
a Democrat. His self-styled liberalism has 
one distinctive hallmark: an ambivalent 
titude toward despots and despotism 

The Machiavellian liberal’s 
premise is that the Bolshevik « 
power in Russia represents a historically 
progressive revolution in a backward 
area. Although, as an anti-Communist, 
he knows there is no democracy in 
viet orbit; he is not sure that the peoples of 


be 


on- 


ent 





fundamental 


apture of 


the So- 


East Europe could stomach too rich a diet 
of Western democracy. Communism east 
of Trieste and the Elbe represents a triumph 
of historical necessity Industrialization 
and the liquidation of the large land- 
owners are, in these benichted lands, mov- 
ing along the line of civilized progress. To 
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the Machiavellian liberal, the exile is an 
unfortunate fellow who may be personally 
charming but who is much too emotional 
and prejudiced about communism, and in 
any case is a historical failure. 

The Machiavellian liberal respects success 
above allelse. He ts deferential toward polit- 
ical power because this is something real, 
and we live in a world of Realpolitik—our 
liberal is above all a realist. He dislikes 
communism but is intrigued by Marshal 
Tito, in whom he believes he has found a 
secret weapon in the struggle with Stalin. 


“Was wirklich ist, das ist vernunftig,” 
Hegel once remarked: “Whatever is, is ra- 
tional.” That, whether he knows it or not, 
is this latter-day liberal’s motto; he believes 
in historical inevitability and slips into Marx- 


ism and/or Leninism without even being 
aware of it. His famous objectivity con- 
sists of not being bothered about commu- 
nism so long as it does not, at this time, 
move reressively westward. No Communist 
sympathizer now or ever, as he is eternally 
assuring you (in most cases quite truth- 





distrusts emotional (serious) 
1unist writers and has a special 
r the ex-Communist “renegade’’; 











he h do business with Stalin, and such 
peopl e apt to rock the boat. He agrees 
with George Kennan (Foreign Affairs, April 
1951) t “all distinction between freedom 
and ai rity are relative,” and that “90 
perce of them are no business of ours when 
th affect a foreign country.” And with 
W..iter Lippmann, who has written: “I be- 
lieve in the simple idea that the danger of 
Ww ype lies not in the ideolcgy of 
c ism nor in the internal system of 
the Soviet Union but in the fact that a 
powerful Soviet army, far more powerful 


than the occupation of Germany requires, 
is standing 500 miles west of the Soviet fron- 
tier.” ‘he European who encounters this 
Machi ian liberal is bound to be reminded 
of the state of mind of Europe during the 
era of the Napoleonic wars. But he will note 
a difference: men like Talleyrand, Alexander 
I, and Metternich were intelligent enough to 
realize that they could stop war only if they 
could check the revolution that was bring- 
ing war. These statesmen understood that, 
for Bonaparte, revolution was an instrument 
for the subjugation first of France, then of 
all Europe. At the Congress of Vienna they 
sought to get at the root of the Napoleonic 
menace by destroying the revolutionary 
movement that was its source and inspira- 
tion. They established peace in Europe on 
the basis of a positive political principle, 
monarchical legitimacy; the peace lasted, 
with minor interruptions, for a hundred 
years 

The statesmen of the West at Yalta, true 
Machiavellian liberals, lost the peace by re- 
fusing to recognize that communism was a 
revolutionary movement whose momentum 
inevitably would bring about a war—unless 
it were countered and replaced by a different 
political principle, in this case the principle 
of representative democracy. They could 
see no connection between totalitarian ter- 
ror at home and totalitarian aggression 
abroad. Whatever unpleasantness the asso- 
ciation with Stalin entailed was explained 
away—and still is, for that*matter—with a 
sage reference to age-old Russian imperial- 
ism, or the innate affinity for despotism of 
the Asian mind. 

The Machiavellian liberal mind is philis- 
tine to the core: “The Communists are dif- 
ferent from us’—but let’s not think about 
it too strenuously. Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
says that we can meet the representatives of 
different social systems on a plane of com- 
plete equality and even understanding pro- 
vided they will accept the same principle: 
live and let live. To the Kremlin’s thesis 
that the Communists are the vanguard of a 
historically inevitable world revolution, he 
responds with the antithesis of relativism: 











There is no absolute truth in human af- 
fairs, and the way to make progress is to 
debate the differences. George Kennan 
would discount ideology entirely maintain- 
ing that forms of government are forged 
mainly in the fire of practice, not in the 
vacuum of theory. Common to all such po- 
litical analysis is the presupposition that it 
is really a waste of time—and a bore to 
boot—to regard communism as seriously as 
Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin have re- 
garded it. Amateur geopolitics is much 
easier, and it is more pleasant to consult a 
map than to study Lenin's The State and Re- 
volution. But, alas, The State and Revolu- 
tion happens to be essential to an under- 
standing of Soviet policy; if we have not 
read it, we shall never know why Stalin 
refuses to behave like the sick old czars of 
yesteryear, or how Soviet expansionism dif- 
fers in essence from age-old Russian impe- 
rialism. 

The Machiavell:an liberal whom the East 
European meets today can often be identi- 
fied by his admiration for the diplomacy of 
the British Foreign Office, which—whether in 
China or in the Balkans—he regards as the 
highest- form of political realism, and this 
despite the fact that America, from Jeffer- 
son to Lincoln to Wilson, has stood in con- 
stant opposition to Britain’s balance-of- 
power policy. He would laugh at the claim 
that the ideals of the American Revolution 
were closer to the yearnings of the people in 
Soviet-dominated lands than the ideals of 
the Bolshevik coup d'etat. He blithely ig- 
nores the fact that it was a democratic revo- 
lution that overthrew the czar; and that Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points had a greater impact 
on the East European masses than the Bol- 
sheviks’ overthrow of Kerensky’s constitu- 
tional republic. And he has no patience with 
what he regards as the old-hat idea that 
the great revolution still to be attained in 
East Europe is not communism, industriali- 
zation, or agrarian reform, but, plainly and 
simply, national independence, the right of 
the people freely to choose their own rulers 
in their own national states within a Euro- 
pean community. That is what America has 
represented to the people of East Europe, and 
this is their own unfulfilled dream. 

The Machiavellian liberal considers all this 
to be inadequate, unadvanced, and even 
irrelevant, and says—unconsciously echoing 
Leninist-Stalinist materialist determinism— 
that the political feelings of eastern peo- 
ples are determined by their standard of 
living. But the east European knows that if 
America is to have a policy that appeals to 
the peoples of the satellite countries, she 
must base it on one prime theorem: Lifting 
the standard of living comes after a govern- 
ment has been established that has the con- 
sent of the governed: without liberty there 
is neither security nor the fruits of modern 
industrial civilization. (Poland, Hungary, 
and Rumania, besides, are not Iran or Egypt; 
there was little mass exploitation or famine 
in the former countries, and the standard 
of living was astronomical by Soviet stand- 
ards.) The greatest revolution to be achieved 
in East Europe is the establishment of a just 
national power, freely accepted by the people. 

His tolerance of despots and despotisms 
makes the Machiavellian liberal skeptical of 
the possibility (or the desirability) of popu- 
lar struggle by the peoples under Communist 
control against their Communist regimes. 
He overestimates the efficiency and strength 
of totalitarianism—both at home and 
abroad—so that he is inclined to take a dim 
view of the potentialities of shrewd psycho- 
logical warfare against these regimes, and 
would prefer to restrict propaganda to the 
refuting of specific Communist lies about 
America while “holding out hope” to the en- 
slaved peoples. At the same time, the Mach- 
iavellian liberal’s overestimation of totalitar- 
ian capabilities makes him act as though the 
decisive battles of the worldwide civil war 
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between representative government and des- 
potism must needs be fought—though he 
hopes never to have to fight them—in the 
democratic rather than the Communist-con- 
trolled countries. The roundabout colossal 
effort of perfecting the “Western way of life”’ 
(including the immediate raising of the liv- 
ing standards of the entire Asian and African 
continents) seems to him more relevant and 
urgent than the organization of the anti- 
Communist forces that actually exist within 
the Soviet orbit. Meanwhile, he hopes—by 
building up “areas of strength” in West 
Europe, South Asia, Africa, and the Amer- 
icas—to arrive at some kind of negotiated 
“settlement” of the cold war. 

At the same time, his passion for “objec- 
tivity” and cool Realpolitik makes the Mach- 
jiavellian liberal rather wary of the increas- 
ing anti-Communist temper of the American 
people. The fires of anti-Communist passion 
among the American people would burn 
much, much higher—and would have a more 
enlightened glow-—could the exiles reach 
them more directly and effectively. But ap- 
parently, the Machiavellian liberal would 
hate to see the American people eager to help 
the peoples now under totalitarian rule to 
liberate themselves by democratic revolu- 
tions, after the 1776 model. That would be 
anti-Communist hysteria: their preference is 
for “debating the differences” between ty- 
ranny and freedom. Consequently, the 
Machiavellian liberal would limit the exiles’ 
efforts at arousing sympathy and indignation 
in America over the sufferings of the enslaved 
peoples of Eastern Europe. 

All of these attitudes and predispositions 
of Machiavellian liberalism are translated 
directly into the activities of—to take a good 
rather than an easy example—the National 
Committee for a Free Europe. I am sure the 
overwhelming majority of the exiles would 
prefer above all to be stationed in the fron- 
tier cities of the cold war—tTrieste, Vienna, 
Berlin, etc.—turning out underground litera- 
ture, making subversive radio broadcasts, 
working as intimately as possible with the 
underground organizations in their home 
countries. Yet only a small proportion -of 
them are able to engage in such work at 
present (the Czech exiles who operate Radio 
Free Europe’s new radio station near Munich 
are happy exceptions), and what there is of 
it is done in the Empire State Building 
offices of Radio Free Europe under the close 
supervision of Americans. On the whole, 
the exile is kept busy at minor works and 
studies and is enjoined to be careful, schol- 
arly, and above all “objective”; generally, 
these works are never published. As a result 
of these discretionary limits politely imposed 
on the exiles, only the cases of the Catholic 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the Americans Voge- 
ler and Oatis, and the Titoist Rajk have been 
really dramatized for the American people. 
The selection of these three symbols is in 
itself interesting. The plain fact is that the 
fate of the many democratic leaders (includ- 
ing Socialists, trade-unionists, and liberal in- 
tellectuals) killed or imprisoned in East Eu- 
rope has been, in effect, played down. 

At the same time, this velvet curtain of 
silence prevents the exile from meeting his 
authentic American counterparts—labor 
leaders, farm leaders, educators, journalists, 
Congressmen. Instead, he is invited to 
monthly teas where he meets solemn old 
ladies from Park Avenue to discuss the 
weather and family affairs. The secretaries 
of the mid-European center of the National 
Committee for a Free Europe are very careful 
to see that the exiles attend; theli names are 
inscribed on a list, and their presence or 
absence is checked in a special notebook. 

Seeing little of the real America in his iso- 
lated state, kept busy at scholarly studies 
that are rarely published and often become 
the center’s property, the exile is seldom 
cheered by the encouragement of his col- 








leagues. He tends to become gloomy and 
begins to doubt the authenticity of the 
American anti-Communist struggle with 
which he has associated himself. He won- 
ders, at odd moments, what happened to the 
country that gave encouragement and sup- 
port—as well as refuge—to such men as 
Kossuth and Masaryk. He hopes that the 
Stalinist dictatorship will be overthrown, but 
thinks privately that it will have to be, not 
because of, but despite, American leadership. 
In office suites in Manhattan and Washing- 
ton, surrounded by Machiavellian liberal 
diplomats, assistant professors, and career 
bureaucrats, he finds it hard to understand 
the moral revolutionary force which America 
and her people have exerted on the world for 
acentury andahalf. He is pessimistic about 
the possibilities of a forthright ideological 
offensive, based on the traditional American 
faith in democratic revolutions, to weaken, 
and ultimately destroy, totalitarianism. 

What can be done? How can the European 
exile better contribute to the common anti- 
Communist struggle? How can his stay in 
America be made profitable both for the 
American people and for the suffering people 
of his own country? There are, it seems to 
me, four lines of action which should be 
explored: 

(A-1) Withdraw United States recognition 
of all Communist governments. 

(1) There ought to be a broadening and 
intensification of active political work 
directed at each exile’s home country. In 
addition to making the greatest possible con- 
tribution to the fight against communism, 
this kind of work would also prevent the 
exile from becoming demoralized by the in- 
fectious ease of American life. It would 
transform his status psychologically from a 
“stipendist” to a resistance leader. There- 
fore, I believe the facilities of Radio Free 
Europe should be expanded as much as pos- 
sible, both to increase its radius in the Com- 
munist world and to improve its programs. 
But radio is not the only form of political 
struggle. The exiles should be given the 
means to prepare and arrange for the distri- 
bution of leaflets, pamphlets, booklets, and 
underground literature of every type. Such 
work is being done on a major scale by 
Americans and Germans in West Berlin, and, 
as a result, both East Germans and the Soviet 
forces stationed among them are the least 
reliable of Stalin’s subjects. 

(2) Exiles in America should be exposed 
to every possible facet of the American de- 
mocracy, and not through conducted 
“quickie” tours either. The East European 
Socialist should be placed in contact with 
American labor leaders, should be encour- 
aged to observe the functioning of American 
unions in Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
Toledo, and other great industrial centers. 
The exile peasant leader should spend most 
of his time in the Midwest farm belts, study- 
ing the varied forms of American agricul- 
tural life. The intellectual should be en- 
couraged to tour American universities, and 
so on. All of these exiles should be per- 
mitted to learn at first hand what makes 
democracy work in America, what it means 
to Americans. The exile will then have the 
chance to learn that political power in Amer- 
ica is rarely reserved for the few, but is 
essentially an open door to all. He should 
study the operation of sectional, industrial, 
labor, agricultural, and cultural pressures, 
and how all of these must be harmoniously 
reconciled in a national policy capable of 
being defended before the electorate. These 
are things the American takes for granted, 
but they furnish an inspiring lesson of 
which the exile is still only dimly aware. 

(3) Means should also be devised to give 
the entire American people the benefit of 
the exiles’ knowledge and experience. The 
Free Europe organization should encourage 
and arrange lecture tours and personal ap- 
pearances; it should help the exiles establish 
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contact with editors, publishers, and working 
journalists, with business, labor, and other 
civic groups. Furthermore, it should drasti- 
cally revise its present emphasis on lengthy, 
scholarly, and private publications written 
in East European languages, and concentrate 
instead on short popular publications in 
Exglish, intended for wide distribution. At 
the present time, many of the popular Looks 
which deal with East Europe are full of ig- 
norant misstatements, and quite a few of 
them are written from a neo-Communist 
viewpoint. A series of monthly or semi- 
monthly monographs should be started simi- 
lar in style to the Foreign Policy Association 
bulletins, to provide background informa. 
tion on and expert evaluation of contempo- 
rary events. 

(4) Finally, and most important, the exile 
must be provided with American colleagues 
who have the same seasoned understanding 
of communism thet he has. All of th2 al 
recommendations, which seem so simple and 
logical, have not been translated into action 
primarily because of this lack of understand- 
ing on the part of so many in the American 
leadership. The exile is disheartened, not 
because effective potential lescership docs 
not exist in America, but because it is kept 
on the sidelines. Anyone with a slight 
knowledge of American intellectual life will 
recognize that the American writers, think- 
ers, historians, and journalists who have the 
most thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of communism and its methods, and the 
deepest commitment to the struggle against 
totalitarianism, are pretty much excluded 
from America’s Official, semiofiicial, and 
private anti-Communist activities. Regard- 
less of their political differences (there are, 
among them, conservatives, liberals, and so- 
cialists), they have emerged from the expe- 
rience of the past decades with a sophisti- 
cated expertness concerning the true nature 
of the Communist threat. They are rarely 
rattled by Communist tactical shifts; and 
really, should it be held against them that 
they are supremely concerned with the fate 
of the pecples under totalitarian rule? 
Would the democratic cause not have fared 
better if we had had the benefit of their 
solid knowledge and deep-rooted concern in 
handling the Korean question instead of 
having to depend on the ignorance, realism, 
and cleverness of the Machiavellian liberals? 

In Europe, the last three decades have 
shown that you cannot destroy an ideological 
enemy without being yourself ideologically 
prepared. Thousands of people have en- 
dured misery, destruction, and dictatorship 
because what should have been ideological 
wars—against nazism and fascism, against 
communism—hgve been conducted by diplo- 
mats and bureaucrats in conventional terms. 
Both in the League of Nations and in the 
United Nations, the diplomats have refused 
to fight ideas with ideas, and have contented 
themselves with pulling undercover diplo- 
matic strings while the world burned. Let us 
remind ourselves again that Talleyrand 
showed himself a great diplomat because he 
worked in the service of a Europe united on 
a political principle; the French and British 
career diplomats of the 1930’s proved them- 
selves ineffective because they did not seri- 
ously believe in the principles on which their 
own democracies were founded. With “live 
and let live” as their motto, they tried to 
make deals with dictators, lost themselves in 
efforts to discover “practical” distinctions 
among Nazi, Communist, and Fascist totali- 
tarians, and eventually placed their false 
hopes in the strength of French divisions 
whose morale has already been undermined, 
The diplomats and bureaucrats of our times, 
uninterested in ideas and concerned only 
with “expediency” and Realpolitik, follow 
ever shifting policies (flirting with Tito, or 
Franco, or the hopelessly decadent feudal re- 
gimes of the Arab world) which, in the last 
analysis, rest on faith in sheer military force 


ove 
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in the event of the showdown which these 
shifting p« bring ever closer 
nost potent weapon—democratic idealism— 
is left to rust in the attic 

The work of an architect cannot be d 
by a mason. American money invested in 
anti-Communist activities can only bring re 
sults if the Americans who lead the stri 





Their 


11C1esS 





even 


understand it. (“By the same token, 

the most effective independent anti-Commu- 
nist enterprises can do little if they are 
hampered by an inconclusive official United 
States policy”—an informed American who 


read this manuscript commented to me.) If 


official, semiofiicial, and private American 
groups are interested in a serious crusade for 
freedom all over the globe, the political ex:le 
from east Europe will wholeheartedly be- 


come part of that crusade. He will no lo! 
consider himself an orphan, but rather ar 
tegral member of a true internati 

mocracy, passionately dedicated to the 





versal establishment of liberty. But Amer 
must not wait longer to summon its mil 
democrats of experience and understar 

to lead a world effort of the oppressed peoples 
against totalitarian reaction; otherwise the 
victims of communism will not be able to rid 
themselves of it without world carnage. 





Texans Want To Get Out of the United 
Nations—Pass Resolution for Complete 


Withdrawal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
since the introduction of my bill H. R. 
5080 to rescind and revoke membership 
of the United States in the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies there- 
of, I have received hundreds of letters 
from individuals endorsing my bill, and 
many organizations are being set up in 
various parts of the United States to 
work diligently for its passage. 

Among these is the American Heritage 
Protective Committee of San Antonio, 
Tex., which at a public meeting on Octo- 
ber 3, 1951, unanimously passed the ap- 
pended resolution. Other organizations 
like the United States Flag Committee 
of New York State are working dili- 
gently in support of H. R. 5080. 

The many letters I am receiving con- 
vince me that the American people are 
awake to the dangers of such entangling 
alliances, and far ahead of Washington 
in their thinking, as we Members of 
Congress will soon find out when we re- 
turn to our home districts. 

SICKENED BY SLAUGHTER IN KOREA 


The American people are sickened by 
the senseless slaughter in Korea; 
shocked by exposures of corruption in 
government; and outraged by the half- 
truths, double talk, and lying propa- 
ganda disseminated by the administra- 
tion at the expense of the taxpayers. 

But what disturbs the American people 
most is the terrifying realization that 
the pseudo economists of the New Deal- 
Fair Deal have made such a mess out of 
our domestic economy that they must 
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promote war and war production to keep 
our economy going. 
WHAT A GHASTLY PARADOX! 


While American mothers fervently 
pray for peace the administration fever- 
ishly prepares for all-out war and sets 
the stage for a European debacle that 
will make the Korean war look puny by 
comparison. 

The beating of the war drums, the 
barkings of the dogs of war, the over- 
exploitation of the atom bomb, and the 
exaggeration of Russia’s war potential 
have so distracted our attention and un- 
hinged our reason that we seem totally 
oblivious of the fact that we are being 
rushed headlong into a situation worse 
than war—total economic. collapse. 
That will mean unbridled anarchy 
throughout the world, the breakdown of 
civilization, and a throw-back to the 
Dark Ages. 

This situation is the more tragic be- 
cause so absolutely unnecessary, and 
could be corrected in 90 days without 
cost to the American taxpayers, without 
economic disturbances of any kind, and 
without sacrificing the life of a single 
American boy in foreign wars; merely 
by carrying out a legislative mandate 
that has been on our statute books for 
more than 50 years. 

The Texas resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT A 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 

PiOTECTIVE COMMITTEE IN SAN ANTONIO, 

TEx., OCTOBER 3, 1951 

The American Heritage Protective Com- 
mittee desires to submit to the membership 
and visitors at this meeting (October 3, 
1951) an opportunity to endorse H. R. 5080, 
a bill introduced in Congress by the Honor- 
able Jonn T. Woop. This bill calls for the 
complete withdrawal of the United States 
rom its membership in the United Na- 
tions 

We believe that continued membership of 
the United States in the United Nations 
Organization will ultimately result in the 
destruction of our Republic as a sovereign 
Nation, and urge the support of H. R. 5080 
for the following reasons: 

1. Because membership in the United Na- 
tions Ovganization has the binding force of 
a treaty, and in cases of conflict of our do- 
mestic law with the United Nations Charter, 
the latter will supersede our own domestic 
law, thus rendering our Constitution a 
meaningless document. 

2. Membership in the United Nations has 
a direct tendency to destroy free enterprise, 
our American way of life, and to act as a 
restraint on our inherent rights as a sov- 
ereign of our own country. 

3. Membership in the United Nations 
strikes at the very source of the inalienable 
rights of the American people, namely, the 
right of freedom of speech, of press, of as- 
sembly, and the most cherished of all our 
rights—the right to worship God according 
to the conscience of the individual 

4. Membership of the United States in the 
United Nations is a wholly unwarranted and 
unnecessary burden on the taxpayers of our 
Republic, because the American people are 
defraying the major portion of the expenses 
of the United Nations where foreign and 
decadent European ideologies are brought to 
force on the American by a mandate of the 
United Nations. 

5. Because the United Nations is composed 
almost entirely of men and women who ad- 
vocate and think in terms of political and 
economic theories diametrically opposed to 
our American heritage of freedom. 

6. Because the United Nations, in its cum- 
bersome and negative policies, is causing an 
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international confusion among nations, and 
instead of promoting peace, is actually pro- 
moting the very conditions which breed wars 
among men, and needlessly and brutally pro- 
long those wars which are already in process. 

7. Because the leadership of the United 
Nations is, of record, Socialist-Communist, 
which has resulted in the subordination of 
the wishes of the American people and the 
continuing and seemingly endless prolong- 
ing of the Korean tragedy. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to every Member of the United 
States Senate. 





The Borg-Warner Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 9, 1951 


Mr.SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
much interested in seeing whether Pres- 
ident Truman backs up the Defense De- 
partment, his Defense Mobilizer, Mr. 
Charles E, Wilson, and the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, or whether he backs 
down to his labor-leeder supporter, 
President Walter Reuther of the CIO- 
United Auto Workers. 

I refer to Mr. Reuther’s defiance of a 
Wage Stabilization sBoard request in 
connection with the 9-day-old Borg- 
Warner Corp. strike. 

My interest in the matter arises from 
the fact that 1 of the 10 plants of the 
corporation—the Ingersoll Products Di- 
vision—is located in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
in the Third Michigan Congressional 
District. 

In addition, I have received letters 
from workers at the Kalamazoo plant 
who have been ordered out on strike 
against their wishes, asking that I do 
something about it. Of course, there is 
little that I can do as a Member of Con- 
gress, but these letters very naturally 
have increased my interest in seeing 
that the right thing is done in the 
matter. 

The show-down confronting the Presi- 
dent is in connection with the certifica- 
tion of this labor dispute to WSB, on 
grounds of serious interference with 
military production. This certification 
was granted by the President on urgent 
representations made by Defense Mobi- 
lizer Wilson and the Defense Depart- 
ment. The CIO-UAW president has re- 
fused a WSB request for a recess of the 
Strike pending its investigation and 
hearings. Mr. Reuther has also de- 
manded that the President withdraw the 
certification. 

The alleged basis of Mr. Reuther’s de- 
fiance is the claim that only 15 percent 
of the corporation’s output of automo- 
tive parts goes into military vehicles. 
The strike itself is the result of union 
efforts to secure a company-wide labor 
contract replacing the present plant-by- 
plant contracts. 

I am not disposed to comment on the 
strike issue beyond the single observa- 
tion that this issue might very well be 
one for settlement under NLRB proc- 
esses and by methods which would not 











involve loss of either production or earn- 
ings by the employees. 

I am very much interested, however, in 
finding out whether the President will 
stand ack of his subordinates in the 
executive department whose only inter- 
est is uninterrupted war production— 
whether that production happens to rep- 
resent 15 percent or 100 percent of a 
given plant’s output—or whether Mr. 
Truman will capitulate to Mr. Reuther. 

I am interested in finding out whether 
the President will continue to accept the 
reports of responsivle subordinates—the 
Defense Department and the Defense 
Mobilizer—or whether he will decide, 
under pressure, to accept the say-so of 
the UAW president. 

I am well aware that Mr. Reuther is 
reported as saying that where it can be 
shown that defense work is actually in- 
volved, the union will sit down with Gov- 
ernment officials and work out a way to 
resume production. But that raises the 
question of just what sort of showing 
Mr. Reuther requires, since he has re- 
fused to accept the official representa- 
tions to that very effect as given by the 
Defense Department and Mr. Wilson, 
and has defied the action of the Presi-i 
dent which was based on those repre- 
sentations. Is Mr. Reuther trying to 
“out show me,” the gentleman from the 
“show me” State? 

The position taken by Mr. Reuther in 
this dispute means that while he is being 
shown, to his satisfaction, that defense 
werk is actually involved in the Borg- 
Warner strike, more time and more war 
production is being lost, along with more 
employees’ wages. 





Crime Probe in Reading and Berks 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp; I include herewith 
a statement on the crime probe in my 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to tell the Con- 
gress about the confused situation in my 
district of Reading and Berks County, 
Pa., since a Senate committee made an 
investigation there on organized crime. 
I am sorry to say that we are further 
away from a solution of the crime prob- 
lem than before the probe started. 

I regret this, Mr. Speaker, because I 
am aware of the evil influence of the 
crime syndicates. Every good citizen 
wants to wipe out this immoral and cor- 
rupting force in our community. 

When I first learned that a crime in- 
vestigation was to be conducted in Read- 
ing I shared the views of many good citi- 
zens that it would be a splendid oppor- 
tunity to clean up some of the evil which 
was apparent to every interested person. 

But discouragement followed, Mr. 
Speaker, when it became evident that the 














probers were being influenced by a small 
group of local people who were using it, 
not to eliminate crime syndicates, but to 
promote the political ambitions of a 
group who were far more interested in 
advancing their own selfish interests, 
and in destroying the social gains of the 
average citizen, than they were in wip- 
ing out the rackets, 

The net result of the probe was not 
good. Nothing effective was done that 
will put the rackets out of business. On 
the credit side, three persons were in- 
dicted on a contempt charge who are 
suspected of interstate crime operations. 
But that will change nothing so far as 
local operations are concerned. 

Early demands for a full and complete 
probe which were made by a citizens 
committee proved to be phony. This 
hand-picked citizens committee suddenly 
lost interest in a complete probe when I 
offered my help in having the probers 
go all the way in an effort to get the 
full truth and all the facts. 

The suggestion that offered something 
effective and concrete in fighting the 
rackets got no consideration whatever 
by the so-called citizens committee. The 
local press monopoly which gave lip serv- 
ice for a complete probe also soft-peddled 
and even ridiculed this suggestion and 
made an attack on its author. 

The suggestion was for the establish- 
ment of a representative citizens com- 
mittee to advise public officials. It was 
in line with the recommendation in the 
third interim report of the Kefauver 
committee which proposed that— 

A local crime commission charged with 
the duty of observing and reporting on local 
crime conditions would be helpful in every 
large community. 


The selection by such organizations as 
farm, labor, business and religious of 
their own representatives is an effective 
approach. A front organization or a 
hand-picked committee is neither fair, 
honest or effective in finding a solution 
for the crime problem. 

I was discouraged, Mr. Speaker, when 
there was no interest shown by the so- 
called citizens committee in a State 
crime-probe bill which was introduced 
in the Pennsylvania Senate by Frank W. 
Ruth. Senator Ruth is a clergyman of 
the highest moral character and integri- 
ty, and he introduced his crime-probe 
bill when there were strong demands for 
a full and complete probe which then 
seemed unlikely. 

I soon learned that the citizens com- 
mittee did not really want a complete 
probe. They wanted it to stop before it 
reached too high in Republican State 
politics and to heads of that party in 
their own district. This committee, it 
has been revealed, is financed by certain 
wealthy and powerful interests which 
have always been big contributors to the 
Republican Party. These interests are 
influential in State politics and contrib- 
ute handsomely to GOP State campaigns. 
If it was the desire of this group, which 
pulls the strings for the citizens com- 
mittee, it could wipe out crime syndi- 
cates and rackets in Berks County at the 
wink of an eye. 

I am not surprised at the activity of 
this group and their desperate attempt 
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to seize political power by setting up a 
smoke screen and masking as crusaders 
for good government. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I am disturbed because of some of my 
own experiences and some of the dis- 
coveries I made while the crime investi- 
gation was going on in my district. 

My first inciination that something 
was terribly wrong came on reports of 
the activities of the man who headed 
the Reading probe, Mr. R. P. S. Mc- 
Donrell of the Senate staff. His per- 
formances were more like those of a Nazi 
storm trooper. But something seemed 
even more serious. The fellow appeared 
to be under the influence of the so-called 
citizens committee and spent a lot of 
time with the editor of one of the monop- 
oly newspapers. I began to wonder who 


was really running the probe and de-e 


ciding who was to be tainted with sub- 
penas, and who was to be spared. 

I contacted the office of the Senate 
staff end reported what I learned. I 
asked that there be a full and complete 
probe. Several weeks later the hearing 
on the Reading probe was conducted in 
Washington. It was there that I first 
met Mr. R. P. S. McDonnell, assistant 
chief counsel of the staff, who headed the 
Reading probe. I noticed that he was 
greatly disturbed by my presence. He 
became very nervous when I told him 
I expected to volunteer as a witness. 
Seeing that I was serious he threatened 
to bring suit against me if I mentioned 
his name. I gave him absolutely no 
reason to suspect that I was thinking of 
him. When he saw his threats did not 
frighten me he became friendly and 
began to blame others for some of the 
things that happened which he suspected 
I was aware of. I felt sorry for the man 
because I thought then that he permit- 
ted himself to be unduly influenced by 
others. He begged me to keep his name 
out of any statement I would make be- 
cause it would ruin him and his law 
business. 

I noticed that others were disturbed 
by my presence at the hearing. Downey 
Rice, associate counsel, became angry 
after I questioned him on the manner in 
which he let down on questioning when 
he had an opportunity to bring out 
some important information if the wit- 
ness dared to telk. I lost faith, com- 
pletely, in the probe. 

I notified the probe chairman that I 
would like to appear before his commit- 
tee and that I would like to put some- 
thing into the record. I was called to 
the House floor for a vote on an impor- 
tant bill, but on my return the hearing 
was ended. 

In the presence of a group in the Sen- 
ate Office Building I expressed my feeling 
on the matter of not being able to tes- 
tify. 

A Reading Eagle reporter asked if I 
wished to make a statement to the press 
and I immediately responded that I cer- 
tainly would. On his request I held the 
story until the following day for publi- 
cation in the Eagle. 

Next day I gave the story to the re- 
porter. About a half-hour later I got 
a threatening call from McDonnell. He 
insisted that I withhold the statement 
from the press. He said that I wouid 
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make some important Senators sore if 
I released the report. When he saw I 
was persistent and not frightened he 
again started to talk. He told me to 
withhold his name and he would have 
something important to tell me. He in- 
vited me to go with him for a cup of 
coffee. He called my office several times 
that day and invited me to have dinner 
with him at the Army end Navy Club 
that night. I accepted his invitation, but 
after talking with some of my colleagues 
in Congress I came to the conclusion 
that I had better stay away. 

In his talk with me that day, McDon- 
nell proposed that he meet with Wilson 
Austin and I. Why did he so abruptly 
bring in Austin’s name I wondered. I 
felt that it was his guilty conscience. I 
felt more sure when he began to tell me 
how subpenas were issued in the probe. 
He said plans were discussed to subpena 
Mitchell, a Republican candidate. That 
would have left only one mayoralty can- 
didate untainted by a subpena. But the 
plan fell through, he said. 

I got the biggest surprise when I 
learned that the Reading Eagle did not 
carry a word of my statement on the 
probe. I said it was a half probe, and 
like a half-truth it leaves doubt and sus- 
picion. But the story was suppressed. 

I got another surprise on my return to 
Reading when Mr. Austin informed me 
that he had a long-distance call from 
McDonnell. McDonnell asked Austin 
how well he knew me and whether he 
could talk to me and ask me to keep quiet. 

This experience naturally increased 
my suspicion about the whole matter. I 
recalled the strange things that hap- 
pened when the crime committee first 
opened its Reading office. McDonnell 
used voluntary women secretaries re- 
cruited from the Junior League. Ac- 
countants were selected with ties with 
the Wyomissing Industries. Background 
information was given McDonnell by 
leaders of the Chamber of Commerce. 
This entire group was made up of people 
who have long been actively associated 
with the Republican Party and were bit- 
ter opponents of the liberal program of 
the Democratic Party. For years the 
newspaper editor who had McDonnell's 
ear was using his paper to discredit the 
Democratic Party and to create internal 
friction between party leaders and pub- 
lic officials. 

In the Reading Times of last June 29, 
this statement appeared: 

The Reading Chamber of Commerce of- 
fered its services to the O’Conor committee 
investigators as soon as they appeared in 
Reading. The probers, under R. P. S. Mc- 
Donnell, accepted the aid of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce in an effort to find 
interstate offenders the probers sought to 
determine. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the people who once 
advised McDonnell and who so strongly 
influenced his action and the course of 
the probe are now trying to disassociate 
themselves from him. The reason may 
be found in the fact that McDonnell was 
recently arrested in Washington on a 
threat charge by a telephone operator. 
He is now being held for a mental test. 
According to a Washington newspaper 
report McDonnell was a mental hospital 
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patient previously and was released 
shortly before he took charge of the 
Reading crime probe. 

I have no desire to denounce a man 
if he is mentally ill. But can there be 
any wonder why there is so much doubt 
in my district about this probe? 

The people of my district are a good 
people. They are of strong and sturdy 
character. They are mostly industrial 
workers and small farmers and little- 
business men. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of them want to see racketeering 
and corruption wiped out because they 
are the major victims of such evil. But 
they will not be victims of a gigantic 
fraud to deceive them. 

There is much more that can be said 
about this probe. I made previous re- 
ports to the Congress on July 6 and 10 
and submitted them to the people of my 
district. I include herewith a report I 
made on the newspaper suppression of 
my statement which was broadcast over 
Station WHUM on July 17 last. 


Iwo Evi. MONSTERS ExPosED: THE CRIME 
DRAGON AND THE NEWS MONOPOLY DRAGON 


Mr. Speaker, in my district there was a 
crime probe and hearing conducted by the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee. The 
newspaper monopoly there, masking as a 
champion of clean government, made a 
strong plea for the probe and hearing. 

After the hearing was conducted, I issued 
a statement but it was suppressed by the 
news monopoly. I am accustomed to press 
black-outs but I never expected such a bra- 
zen insult to the intelligence of the citizens 
of Berks County. 

People have the right to know what their 
Congressman is doing in Washington, espe- 
cially on a matter of such great interest 
to the citizens of our community. 

A policy of news suppression, silence treat- 
ments, distorted and colored news and de- 
ceptive headlines is dishonest and danger- 
ous because it leads us down the road to 
totalitarianism and disaster. 

Yesterday I made a radio address over 
Station WHUM on this matter, and I am 
putting it in the Recorp. It should be of 
interest to other Members of Congress. What 
is happening in my district may be a pat- 
tern of what is happening in other parts of 
the Nation. 

“Today, ladies and gentlemen, I will con- 
fine my remarks to the recent crime probe 
and matters pertaining to the probe. I will 
also speak out to Mr. Herbert Kohler, editor 
of the Reading Times. 

‘In the recent Reading crime probe and 
hearings, I saw a determined effort to gain 
political advantage by a group which has 
always Opposed liberal legislation and poli- 
cies which would promote the well-being and 
happiness of the people. I saw a newspaper 
monopoly withhold news about the probe. 

“Dishonest editors, armed with poison pens, 
devoid of principle and armed with the 
might of a monopolized press, unfortunately 
have a strong influence on public cpinion,. 

“A newspaper has the means for readily 
reaching and influencing the public, It has 
the power to suppress the voices and opin- 
ions of all with whom they disagree or to 
give all the news and views. It has the power 
to use the news columns to play up cer- 
tain groups advocating sales taxes and to 
black-out other groups and statements fa- 
voring liberal measures or it can be fair by 
treating all groups alike. 

“The press has the power to build up pub- 
lic officials who serve the selfish interests of 
the monopoly. It can smear and try to 
crucify those it cannot control. That is a 
corrupting influence which breeds con- 
fusion, suspicion, disunity, and which low- 
ers the ethical and moral standards of a 
community. 


“A newspaper, with an honest desire to 
wipe out organized rackets in a community, 
could be a more powerful force for good than 
all the probes and all the law-enforcement 
agencies combined. But dishonest news- 
papers have never made an honest attempt 
in that direction. 

“Like the gangland chiefs, they too have 
a desire to control public officials. They, 
too, have selfish interests to promote, in- 
terests which are usually in conflict with the 
public welfare. 

“The gangland racketeers want permission 
for law evasion. The respectable gentle- 
men of an unfair press are more clever. 
They want to control the people who make 
the laws and those who administer them. 

“We were told in a Reading Eagle editorial 
thc* the dragon is not yet dead, meaning 
the crime dragon. It wants you to support 
good candidates, meaning their candidates. 
I say there are two dragons in our midst. 
If these dragons put on a fake performance 
ef fighting each other, some of us might 
lose sight of the real stakes involved in this 
fight, and of the real issues which the smoke 
screen is expected to hide. 

“If we are fooled by this show it will be a 
costly” performance for the average citizen, 
and especially for the most needy among us. 
Neither of these mighty dragons care about 
the things that mean a decent livelihocd 
for the people. Neither cares about decent 
homes for the citizens. Neither of these 
dragons care about skyrocketing prices 
which rob our most needy people and the 
low- and middle-income families. Neither 
cares about our cherished freedoms. The 
monopolistic dragon wants free speech for 
itse!*, and only blows about it for others. 
It wants the power to bind and gag and 
club those who dare to challenge the mon- 
ster’s ruthless might and power. 

“I despise the crime dragon and the under- 
world characters whose influence has al- 
ways favored my Republican opponents each 
time I was a candidate for Congress. That 
is common talk everywhere in this com- 
munity and something that Mr. R. P. S. 
McDonnell, of the Senate investigating 
committee staff, undoubtedly knows. 

“I have spoken out against rackets, illegal 
and legal ones, which conflict with the pub- 
li> welfare. I have spoken out on the Read- 
ing crime probe, not only because I want 
crime syndicates wiped out but also because 
I saw the other dragon at work—the monop- 
oly dragon—hoping to benefit by a well- 
worked-out plan to take over the city and 
county government while the people were 
watching the crime show and the so-called 
attack on the crime dragon. I saw the 
clever manueuvering of the monopoly dragon 
to smear and weaken its mortal foes. 

“And now comes that great champion of 
the free press, the self-rppointed authority 
on morality and clean government, Mr. Her- 
bert Kohler, of the Reading Times. All the 
time wien I was speaking out on the crime 
problem the news monopoly, of which he is 
a leading part, suppressed my statements, 
They wanted to silence me and now, in 
saintly fashion, Mr. Kohler demands that I 
speak out. 

“How are Eagle or Times readers expected 
to know what I have said about this probe 
so far, Mr. Kohler? You are talking about 
things I said, but my statements were sup- 
pressed in the Eagle and Times. 

“So where am I to speak out, Mr. Kohler? 
Is it in your paper or is it over this radio 
station, which you apparently must fre- 
quently tune in to get the news that your 
paper suppresses? 

“Who do you think you're fooling, Mr. Koh- 
ler? Have you no respect for the readers of 
your newspapers? I assure you that they 
are much smarter than you think. Don't 
you think it’s about time you gave an apol- 
ogy to your readers? Tell them, if you dare, 
why my statement on the crime probe was 
suppressed by the Eagle and chopped to 
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pieces and buried in the Times. Tell your 
readers that I offered to appear in a panel 
radio discussion with civic and religious 
leaders, and with you, too, Mr. Kohler, and 
your friend, the great investigator of the 
Senate staff, Mr. R. P. S. McDonnell. 

“Again, I want to repeat what I said many 
times—that the representatives of the clergy 
was one group which I know were sincere in 
all they have done. To them I say, again, 
I am ready to fitht the gangland syndicates 
and their corrupting influence. But I in- 
sist that we keep our eyes on both dragons. 

“And now, Mr. Kohler, you ask me to speak 
up. You ignore my challenge to debate, you 
suppress my statements, you black-out news 
of my activities in Congress, you put a gag 
in my mouth, you try to silence me—then 
you pierce me with your poison pen, hit me 
with your monopolistic club, and demand 
that I speak out. 

“I said plenty already, Mr. Kohler, but 
there is so much more to say. I will speak 
out some more. But are you going to con- 
tinue to suppress my statements? 

“How can I speak out on your news outlet? 
Fortunately for the good citizens of Berks 
County, you do not have complete control of 
all the sources of news and information. 

“Yes, Mr. Kohler, there are a lot of things 
I would like to say. I would like to talk 
about Mr. R. P. S. McDonnell, whom I am 
told was in frequent touch with you dur- 
ing the probe here. I understand that Mc- 
Donnell is no longer with the Senate staff. 
I never took the trouble to call to find out 
whether he quit or was fired. I don’t care, 
but I do know that he should have been fired 
for his disgraceful and contemptible con- 
duct here and the totalitarian practices he 
pursued. Perhaps the great investigator had 
peor advice and was a victim of some poli- 
ticilans who are far more interested in de- 
stroying the social gains of the people than 
they are about combating organized crime. 

“It might be well if Mr. Kohler speaks out 
now and repeats his praise for the great in- 
vestigator. Tell us, Mr. Kohler, what your 
real objective is. Try to explain to the people 
the reason for your policy of news sup- 
pression. 

“Tell your readers, if you dare, why they 
are not permitted to know what their Con- 
gressman is doing in Washington. Tell them 
why my statement on the crime probe was 
suppressed by the Eagle-Times. I know the 
people are eager to know. 

“You like to talk about red herrings, Mr. 
Kohler, but you are the champion when it 
comes to dragging them across the trail. 

“Speak up, Mr. Kohler; let your readers 
know if you expect them to believe your edi- 
torials and have faith in what your crowd 
is doing. 

“And if you dare to let me speak, if you 
dare to let me use the column you used to 
attack me or your frort page, I will speak 
and I'll say plenty more that has not yet been 
told. But I don’t want you to tell me what 
I must say. I want to speak without censor- 
ship just as you always do, and I expect the 
same space as you used to attack me. 

“Will you let me talk, Mr. Kohler, or do 
you want to continue with your present act? 
It’s a clever show, but a lot of people are 
getting wise.” 


The Greatest Subversive Plot in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I am herewith appending an article pub- 











lished by the American Flag Committee, 
876 Granite Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
bearing the title “A Report to the 
American People on UNESCO.” 

How anyone who venerates and loves 
Old Glory as the symbol of the death- 
less march of the United States through 
the years to fulfill its destiny as a free 
and independent Republic can read this 


documented evidence of the greatest 
and most malignant plot in history 


against the future of this country, and 
its children’s children, is more thanI am 
able to comprehend. 

Just how careless and unthinking can 
we be that we permit this band of spies 
and traitors to exist anoth2r day in this 
land we all love? Are there no limits to 
our callousness and neglect of palpable 
and evident treason stalking rampant 
through our lard, warping the minds 
and imaginations of even our little chil- 
dren, to the lying propaganda and pal- 
pable untruths we allow to be fed to 
them through this monstrous poison? 

it is my sincere hope that every parent 
of every child in America may be able to 
read the inroads that this infamous plot 
has already made in the educational 
system of America, and, reading, may 
feel impelled to do something about it, 
both locally and nationally; and par- 
ticularly at the voting booth. 

A RErPorT TO T AMERICAN 
UNESCO BY THE AMEI 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is a 
subversive association. It consciously 
furthering a campaign calculated to pervert 
the teaching profession in this country, d 
so destroy the worth and integrity of Ameri- 
ca’'s first bulwark of freedom—our tax-sup- 
ported public schools. 

Strong words? Yes, but not strong enouzh 
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to alert you and the American people to a 
proper understanding of the UNESCO men- 
ace, which, unless met squarely and eradi- 


cated by the concerted action of parents, 


teachers and the general public, may shortly 


transform our schools into laboratories for 
ti. rstematic destruction of all sense of 






national allegiance and loyalty in the minds 


and hearts of America’s school children. 
SCHEME TO PERVERT PUBLIC EDUCATION 

UNESCO's scheme to pervert public educa- 
tion appears in a series of nine volumes, titled 
“Toward World Understanding,” which pre- 
sume to instruct kindergarten and elemen- 
tary grade teachers in the fine art of pre- 
paring our youngsters for the day when their 
first leyalty will be to a world government, 
of which the United States will form but an 
administrative part. The booklets bear the 
following individual numbers and titles: 

I. Some Suggestions on Teaching About 
the U. N. and Its Specialized Agencies. 

Il. The Education and _ Training 
Teachers. 

III. A Selected Bibliography. 

IV. The U. N. and World Citizenship. 

V. In the Classroom With Children Under 
13 Years of Age. 

VI. The Influence of Home and Commu- 
nity on Children Under 13 Years of Age 

VII. Some Suggestions on the Teaching 
of Geography. 

VII. A Teachers’ Guide to the Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

IX. Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
World History. 


COLUMBIA HOTBED OF BRITISH FABIANISM 


These booklets are cheaply priced for max- 
imum distribution and are printed by Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. This 
seems appropriate, considering the role Co- 
iumbia’s Teachers College has long played 


of 





in developing new methods for radicalizing 
and internationalizing public education in 
this country. The institution has 
well-known as a hotbed of British F 
that peculiar type of creepin 
which sired the present Labs 
ment which hi reduced Eng 
fourth-rate power and a ctar boa 
European section of America’s w« 
ward. 





AS 


TEACH DISLOYALTY TO CHILDI 


UNESCO's booklets read like 
ganda put out by United World 
Inc., which has been denied tax 
because of its specifically poli 
“hey begin by advancing the 

















American doctrine that the prime 

of public education in the Unit 

must be that of capturing the mince 
children, at the earliest p ib 

the cause of political world governm \ 
teacher is urged to devote every classroom 
minute to this end, and every subject t ht 
must serve, or be revised in such a manner 
that it is made to serve, this same central 
objective. 

The progr e speci The te r 
is to begin eli ating < all w is, 
phrases, descripticr pictur ps, ¢ - 
room material or teaching meth fa sort 
causing his pupils to feel or ex; 5 a par- 
ticular love for, or loyalty to, the United 
States of America. Children « it ch 
pre lice ; a result of prior home - 
fluenc UNESCO «¢ s it the out wth of 
the narrow family spirit t t dealt 
an abundant n ure of unterpropaganda 
at the ear t ible E et V, on 
page 9 S teacl that The kind- 
ergart I school h ’ it 
part t y ir f t Not 
only can it corre the € home 
training, but it € e the child 
for membershi; of seven, 
in a group of his own age i habit the 
first of many such social identifications that 
he must achieve on his way to membership 
in the world society.” 

POISONING THE MINDS TEA tS 

Following this same line < t n 
patriotism and its parental encour ement, 
the same booklet, on pa 58 goes on to 
further poison the minds of our teachers by 


adding: 

“As we have p 
the family that 
treme nationalism. 


nted out, it i 
infects the child with ex 
The school should ther 
fore use the m s described earlier toc 
bat family attitudes that favor jingoism. 
Education world-mindedness is not a 
problem that the school can solve within its 


frequently 


»l e- 





me- 


for 











own walls or with its own mean It is a 
political problem even more than an educa- 
tional one, and the present positi of 
teachers does not, in general, } ( 
intervene in the field of politics with the 
requisite authority. We thought with cau- 
tious optimism that educators could also try 
to influence public opinion. Cert m- 
bers of our group thought that rs 
might now besi he authorivies with ma- 





slece t 


terial demar in the manner of a trad 





union. In our opinion it is essential that, 
on the one hand, a children’s charter should 
secure for all children such education as is 
summarized in this report, which alone can 
create the atmosphere in which development 


of world-mindedness is conceivabk 
that, on the other hand teacher's char 
should secure for all members of the 
ing profession the liberty to } dé 

education by the means 


a 





provi 





they decide 


up 


as well as the right of access to commissions 


n, 
and councils responsible for the organization 
of public education.” 

Aside from encouraging the public school 
teachers to make war upon the ideals of 
patriotic national devotion which UNESCO 
sees as infecting our children in the home, 
precisely what kind of instruction would the 
authors of these UNESCO booklets intro- 
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duce by influencing public « be- 
sieging the authorities with material de- 
mands in the manner of a trade n, and 
by pressing for a Children’s Charter and a 
Teachers’ Charter, which refer to instrument 





making UNESCO 





prepared in treaty form, 
principles the supreme law of the United 
State Let's se 
TEACHERS t I S RESS AMERICAN 
I I ¥ 












































be 
e 
ld 
V 
I phy 
: If study during the years 
prescribed by the present surve The study 
o! h ( : tl ; the i ak r s > I - 
lems of value w re better postpone - 
til t 1 1 “d m the 1 
preju V h prese I 1 
te i V 
Ir ed lt tru } t £ 
the teacher is ructed to pu A I 
ge yf e { n V - 
r¢ y ¥ ad rom i I « e- 
ment Ga ¢ V t 
of I u t pil ¢ I ! 
I ~ t - 
var 1 t u i 
has be Vv € ( P 
wl I t te Y 
find ( 1 in € n Pent 
that a m elementary sch t 
alre v p Amer nt} r - 
ard, re ec yiect 
Loc! NG 3 DS TO BE I \ 
Logical ( y teaching me d e 
t i d i ind t 
T rde-Am 
little « dre Dis- 
m 10d ch y - 
c t el C ue 
I ich in use now is to te h 
ge t i? eries wider ( C 
with Il a raphy (i. € 
the scl building and its - 
the village, the country) and pro- 
») a study of the i nd the 
Only when th routine has 
mplished is the child introduced to 
if the world 
progress from the particular 
liate to the general and the rer 
may be | cal ut does it serve our 
pose 
: I klet es on to conclude that 
ce ly ¢ not, since ound that th 
manner of presentation lead pupils t 
the mistaken conclusion t is nearest 
to them is the most import and vice versa 
UNESCO-indoctrinated teachers must there- 
fore reverse cedure, upset the rul 
of logical seq » and begin by teaching 
the &-vear old child about the distribution 
of land and water, of air and sea current 
hvydroeraphy, climate, occupations, etc. Bu 
even before this, and certainly before the 
youngsters are given any kind of formal 
study of their own country, every opportu- 
nity should be taken to enlarge the child 
imagination and encoura in an in- 
terest in all that is remote and ange. This 
is accomplished by occupying the impres- 
sionable mind of the very young child with 
the games, occupatio! t domestic anle- 
mals, etc., of f lands Whe purpose 
of this is not simply to t h « 
ten and elementary pupils 
ples, but to cause them to identify 
selves in their imagination with people dife 


ferent from themselves. 


TRUTH IS TO BE SUPPRESSED 
x and reasonable teache 


ds, is to be suppressed wherever 
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and whenever it stands in the way of glori- 
fying those things which are foreign above 
those which are particularly American. On 
page 14, booklet V, there appears the fol- 
lowing advice: 
rtain delicate problems, however, will 
1 these studies and explorations. Not 
ything in foreign ways of living can be 
sented to children in an attractive light. 
At this stage, though, the systematic exami- 
nation of countries and manners can be post- 
poned, and the teacher need seek only to 
insure that his children appreciate, through 
abundant and judicious examples, that for- 
eign countries, too, possess things of interest 
and beauty, and that many of them resemble 
th nd interest of his own country. 
A child taught thus about the different coun- 
tries of the world will gradually lose those 
habits of prejudice and contempt which are 
an impediment to world-mindedness.” 

And there you have the UNESCO instruc- 
tions on geography and history: Suppress 
American studies in these flelds; accentuate, 
by abundant and judicious examples, all that 
is especially worth while and attractive in 
foreign modes of living; but, as soon as the 
point of unfavorable reporting seems to he 
approaching, simply postpone further study, 
leaving the children with the false and truly 
prejudiced notion that the nations of the 
other continents are paragons of virtue, 
beauty and over-all perfection. 


the hesutyv 


LIKE A PASSAGE FROM MARX COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO 

What else does UNESCO's teachers’ guides 
recommend that our little ones be taught? 
For one thing (booklet V, p. 16), “the meth- 
ods for putting the resources of the globe at 
the disposal of all pecple,” which reads like a 
passage from Marx Communist Manifesto. 
Following the same line, page 51 of the same 
work proposes an international anthem for 
American classrooms (and tomorrow (for) 
all the inhabitants of the world). It is in- 
teresting to note that the booklet we are re- 
viewing was prepared in 1949, and that a 
United Nations anthem was previewed by 
the U. N. in 1950, being presented to the 
public on October 1 of that year in Califor- 
nia’s giant Hollywood Bowl. The anthem 
describes how things will be when its flag 
[the spider-web banner of the U. N.—editor] 
waves o'er every land. 

We have quoted extensively from booklet 
V, because it contains the most flagrant of 
UNESCO's anti-American propaganda, and 
develops it the mos: extensively. Now, in 
the space left us, let’s quote from other vol- 
umes in the series: 


OBJECTIVE: A ONE-WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Booklet iV, on pages 13-14, sympatheti- 
cally deals with the various methods for con- 
verting the United Nations into an actual 
world state. The original concept of the 
U. N. as an assembly of delegates represent- 
ing free and sovereign governments is being 
challenged, teachers are informed, in an ef- 
fort to break up the concentration of politi- 
cal power in the hands of national govern- 
ments, especially the great-power govern- 
ments, which includes the United States of 
America. There are two alternative propos- 
als. The first, to popularly elect U. N. repre- 
sentatives; the second, to appoint represent- 
atives who will be organized specialists in 
limited fields. The latter proposal follows 
the Fascist ideology which developed the 
corporate state of Italy, under Benito Mus- 
solini. UNESCO is not perturbed on this 
score, however, since “it would be a begin- 
ning of functional world government based 
on transnational rather than international 
cooperation.” 


CORRUPTING THE MORALS OF YOUR CHILDREN 


Booklet VI contains a series of research 
Buggestions which indicate an intention to 
stimulate ultimate classroom expeditions 
into the field of detailed sex education. Here 
are a few samples of the type of questions 


which UNESCO, which ifs heavily subsidized 
by the tax dollars of many Americans who 
feel that sex training rests within the do- 
main of the home or of the tenets of their 
own particular religious faith, propounds for 
our public-school teachers: “Are there de- 
vices * * ©* for limiting the family?” 
“What are supposed to be the typical feel- 
ings of pregnant women?” “Do parents un- 
dress before the child?” “What is he (the 
child) told about where babies come from?” 
A sense of propriety prohibits us from quot- 
ing the even less modest projects which ap- 
pear with the above. 


YOUR JOB AS A LOYAL AMERICAN 


Space does not permit us to further ex- 
amine the other booklets in the series, but 
this brief analysis should serve to alert the 
citizen to the menacing nature of UNESCO's 
activities. Once alerted, then, it is his job— 
your job as a loyal American—to take the 
next step. Contact your friends and neigh- 
bors, show them this Newsletter, ask them to 
join with you in forming a local committee 
to obtain further data and fight this danger. 
Order those nine booklets of UNESCO, and 
also the heavier paper-bound book titled “A 
Handbook for the Improvement of Text- 
books and Teaching Materials,” which sug- 
gested another UNESCO project (to eliminate 
Americanism from schoolroom reading ma- 
terial) which we may deal with in the very 
near future. Read this material for your- 
selves; then, as a committee, go into action. 

Firstly, prepare your own report and sub- 
mit it to your local school board. Introduce 
the matter before your parent-teacher as- 
sociation. Interview the teachers in your 
community and ask their assistance in ob- 
taining action. Join with the American 
Flag Committee in demanding that your 
United States Senators introduce and sup- 
port iegislation withdrawing our Govern- 
ment from UNESCO membership and termi- 
nating its activities in this country. Many 
other ways will occur to you, in which you 
can help safeguard our American system of 
public education from infiltration and 
undermining by UNESCO’s America last 
propagandists. 


UNESCO MUST ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY 


One further word remains to be added. 
Several of the booklets discussed bear a 
preface which states that the views expressed 
are those of their authors, and that they do 
not represent the official views of UNESCO. 
If this weak-kneed attempt to avoid respon- 
sibility is brought to your attention by a 
UNESCO apologist, tell him that one who 
administers poison to a Nation's youth is 
guilty of a crime, whether the prescription 
is official or other. 


Address of Hon. J. Howard McGrath, 
Attorney General of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr.HART. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
evening, October 13, 1951, the first an- 
nual sports dinner of St. Peters College 
Alumni Association was held in the col- 
lege gymnasium in Jersey City. 

The gathering was addressed by Mr. 
Jack Lavelle, famous football scout; 
Very Rev. James Shanahan, S. J., pres- 
ident of St. Peters College; Hon. John 
V. Kenny, mayor of Jersey City; and 
Hon. J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
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eral of the United States, who delivered 
the featured address. Mr. Richard I. 
Nevin was toastmaster. 

The Attorney General spoke with his 
usual eloquence and intensity and com- 
pletely captivated his large audience. 
The speech he delivered on that occasion 
is appended herewith: 


Reverend Father Rooney, reverend clergy, 
distinguished guests, members ‘and friends 
of the alumni of St. Peters College, it is a 
real pleasure and a distinct privilege for me 
to be with you this evening. I am always 
delighted to gather with graduates of an 
institution like yours. As an alumnus of 
Dominican Providence College, of Providence, 
I am cognizant of the common values you 
and I have received from institutions of 
learning affiliated with one of the great 
Christian churches. You and I have been 
taught and inculcated with those principles 
and phases of human knowledge which must 
be translated into action by mankind in 
order to dispel the elements of confusion, 
fear, and bewilderment which have gripped 
the world of today. We were imbued during 
our college days, and as alumni I hope, have 
retained, a love for God's moral laws, a pro- 
found reve-ence and realization of those age- 
old customs and solid principles of complete 
and wholesome living that from time im- 
memorial have been the mainstay of a de- 
cent living in every age and generation. 
These are the moral doctrines which will 
serve to perpetuate our system of govern- 
ment as it has been preserved for us by our 
ancestors. 

The American people, during the past 150 
years, have created a magnificent temple— 
a government of law, under which all men, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, are free. 
This inspiring edifice of government, erected 
by countless hands, stands as a glorious 
cathedral of justice, a promise of hope for 
men and women throughout the world. 

Today, in this year 1951, however, violent 
winds are whipping the international skies 
and attempting to destroy the shrine of free- 
dom. Never, since the days of Washington 
and Jefferson, has the American way of life 
been so challenged. Communist thunder- 
clouds have blotted out the sunshine of free- 
dom in many areas of the world. Tyranny, 
for millions of people, has become the order 
of the day, liberty a mocking rebuke. The 
achievements of mankind, won through 
centuries of toil, despair, and sacrifice, are 
being tossed away like chaff in a roaring 
storm. 

The Communists are determined by every 
possible means, legal or illegal, to recon- 
struct the world in their own image. They 
strive, not for limited objectives, but com- 
plete mastery. Every continent, nation, and 
people, every living human being, must be 
totally subjected. That is communism’s 
dread danger—it distorts the very souls of 
men, ripping away free will, self-expression, 
and personal responsibility. Man is trans- 
formed into a mechanical dot, a breathing 
lump of matter on the vast cipher pad of 
Communist strategy. He is no longer a man 
but a beast, measured not for intelligence, 
honor, or integrity but by the number of 
acres he can plow or the pounds he can 
carry. The wheels of history are reversed, 
the struggle is no longer, as conceived by our 
forefathers for greater liberty, equality, and 
personal development, but for the self- 
aggrandizement of the few at the expense 
of the many. Communism is a tyranny, 
purposive, deliberate, and premeditated. 

I speak with great feeling. I know as 
Attorney General what the Communist con- 
spiracy at this very minute is endeavoring to 
accomplish. They are busy at work under- 
mining your Government, plotting to de- 
stroy the liberties of every citizen, and fev- 
erishly trying in whatever way they can to 
aid the Soviet Union. America’s defenses 














must be manned, the task of every patriotic 
citizen is to keep our temple of free gov- 
ernment sturdily anchored so the light of 
freedom may shine undiminished for all 
men who love and are willing to die for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The Communists are here in the United 
States roughly 37,000 strong. These men 
and women are the handmaidens of revolu- 


tion, the hands which if the opportunity 
arises will plant the hammer and sickle 
throughout the land. They are fanatical, 


well-trained, and highly disciplined. Each 


has his assignment as club organizer, 
courier, fund raiser, or party official. Others, 
not assigned full time to party work, are 


employed in industries, key transportation 
areas, or strategic locations. In numbers 
they are few. That is true. But through 
strates « placement, fanatical training, and 
unbounded energy they pose an ‘mmeasur- 
able threat to the life of this Nation. They 
are the raw materials of revolution, the in- 
gredients of sabotage, espionage, and sedi- 
tion. They are the hard core of disloyalty. 
The Communist Party, U. S. A., during 
recent months in particular, has steadily 
been dropping underground. Historic pol- 
icy, of course, dictates that the Communist 
Party, though operating above ground, should 
always maintain an underground apparatus. 





Legal, open, above-ground methods, if pos- 
sible, are utilized, but at the same time 
illegal, clandestine, and secretive plans are 


also pursued. They form two strands of 
the same thread. Today the Communist 
Party is virtually completely underground— 
the barest fraction of a periscope showing, 
The party may be likened to a submarine— 
it can cruise, if advisable, above water, with 
only the bottom of the hull under water. 
But, if necessary, with astonishing speed, 
it can crash dive, so only the periscope shows, 
or, in cases of extreme emergency, it can 
completely submerge. 

Let’s take a few examples to illustr 
the clandestine character of the Communist 
Party. You will then see just how they are 
operating today. 

Meetings are being held to a bare mini- 
mum, and never attended by three 
members. Party business is transacted 
chiefly by courier, often by prearranged codes, 
Party records have been destroyed or hid- 





over 


den—sometimes so securely that party offi- 
Cials themselves can’t even find them. In 
addition, the party carefully i tigates its 


own membership, requiring new recruits to 


execute detailed personal questionnaires, 
This information has a twofold purpose: 
To determine, from his employment, past 


experience, and talents how he might best 


serve the interests of the party; and sec- 
ondly, to discover any item which might 
indicate he wouldn't make a loyal member, 
And if there is even the slightest doubt 
about loyalty, out he goes Rules of evi- 
dence? The right to a fair he ng? These 
do not apply in the Communist kangaroo 
courts. Expediency is the final test. To 


ti) f 


be innocent is not a mitiga ctor. No, 
indeed. A study of the judicial processes 
of the Communist Party, if we can even use 
the term “judicial processes,’ would be hi 
enlightening to any person who still be- 


hiy 


Meves that communism represents an ad- 
vanced form of liberalism. 

Your Government has been alert—care- 
fully watching and taking steps to combat 


the Communist danger. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, for years, has thoroughly, 
meticulously and patiently investigated the 
Communist Party, United States of America. 
Much of this work, most necessarily, 
been unpublicized. The very nature of com- 
munism, clandestine, underground, secretive, 
made for slow, careful, and at times, most 
delicate investigation. Moreover, in years 
past, the lack of public awareness of the true 
Communist danger, a failure to appreciate 
the deadly, insidious, and uncompromising 
character of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy, 


has 
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presented serious and handicapping ob 
cles. But the start was made—a start which 
is today paying rich dividends 

In October 1949, as you will recall, 11 
members of the Communist Party's national 
board—the American Politburo—were con- 
victed after a lengthy trial in New York City 


for violation of the Smith Act. This was 
an unprecedented step, and represented the 
Government's first major move against the 
party itself. Literally yea: effort went 











into the Government’s case: the painstaking 
work of the FBI, procuring admissible evi- 
dence, developing inf r s inside the 
party itself, interviewing | ntial witnesses 
and the advance preparation and efficient 
handling of the case in court by Department 
of Justice attorneys 

Nobody was more surprised at the strength 
of the Government's case than the - 
munists themselv How could th - 
pen? A trusted member this morning, a 
Gove witne this afternoon. This 
trial s] k the inner core of the 





American Communist Party It went deeper 
and deeper underground, developed new 
clandestine co ] 








trench in the catacomb f stealth 
The conviction of the Communist lead F 
later sustained by the S eme Court, was 


accomplished in the highest traditions of 
American justice *n, who disdain 
the ideals of Washington, and Lin- 
coln and would, at a moment’s notice, slash 
the Bill of Rights into pieces given 
every benefit of the judici system they so 
bitterly abhor. They had their day in court, 
like any other accused person. The trial 
record, complete with Communist delays, 
harassment tactics, and diversionary hag- 
glings, is evidence not only of the legal bank- 
ruptcy of their case, but of the contempt they 
bear for democratic institutions. The Com- 
munist leaders and their attorneys attempted 
to use the trial as a circus und, 
utilizing every technique of showmanship, 
propaganda, and deceit to overturn the oper- 
ations of American justice. They failed: 
the patient, steadying hand of Judce Medina 
defeated their foul purpose and m 
cratic processes the victor 





were 


1 


staging er 





>» demo- 

















That is the strength of t S- 
tem t we can meet eve n 
the C nunist threat, th c 
means. The sacred libert 
freedom of speech, press an Ss 
corpus, trial by jury, the right of appeal— 
must not, in the least i b crificed. Nae- 
t al security must be caf larded—yes, in- 
c i. But nation é rity ¢ not mean 
the fice of « l I Security ] 
freedom are inextric: in t : 
chain—t are con rm. ( - 
tre or Nat irl can be 
stre thened | i t fr exercise of 
the 1 t ur eed | the ¢€ t 
To do otherwise is to co} r hods of the 

riar tes t } dlir f sub- 
a ve Vv en The 
) ti if su n a ted to- 
iven, immedi y swoop d n, are 
re n iu c se hi { it TI e 
so-called trial processe f Comm ist state 
are Vv -kK i the fa hi t tri 
C ions, torture tecl .% prop- 
a 4 overtones, then p r deatl For 
th ands of le er } t s the el - 
orate court setting is missir but the me 
penalties, imprisonment, siaver\ 1 death, 
are meted out To be innocent ft a 
handicap to the defendant and en rrass- 
ment to the authorities i 5 


+ 





the state deals with grea , hot taking 
the time or trouble to accuse them on an in- 
dividual basis. The horror of 
the forced migration and torturing of entire 
peoples in Communist Europe are blots of in- 
humanity which will stain the canvas of time 
for years to come. 

The contrast of democratic law enforce- 


ment is striking—and also revealing of some 


mass arrests, 











of the special problems involved. The Gov- 
ernment has dealt, and is today dealiz with 


each Communist on an individual basi The 
FBI's investications are designed to identify, 





















































determine the activitie and develop admis- 
sible legal eviden< oO 1 individual, es- 
pecially the Communi iers You can 
readily see the t responsi t 
which has been thr on the FBI t 
when you < ider there y ¢ ) 
special agents pitted ; inst th ul 
Communists, to say nothi f the FB 
other dutis I have t marveled at tl 
manner in which the FBI erat ih 
It ac my s I ch f é 
ae inti dai the ¢ 
V deeper nd d yer unde I d 
] s, inve ( 8) m nd hide 
intent 1S The Comn is I \ 
é jur v Mexic 1 bea c - 
stantlv fear : saat od 
verhe i. Since th f re they 
ha ttered like wild r t doi é ryv- 
thing in their } r o under ver Some 
obviously will be d ult to find. Our} \- 
lem now is tl effective ication f 
t FBI's manpower 
In recent weeks a number « I 
State and lc l le of the ¢ ul 
Part s 1e from Califor have ee! - 
ré 1. Mr. J. E rH r, Direct F - 
eral Bureau of Invest tion, } consiste v 
opposed mass, \ é e re I cone 
in that positior The Departme f Jus- 
tice is proceeding on a highly sele e I 
giving its attention to ke le f t 
t t do the 
,.ie ; i! “wit 
he 1 onal 
cour 
aoe not 
f bail by 
reflects another f \ polit 
designed to frustra ! d ol t 
American justice ese (€ t $ 
hey were rightfully entitled, u i « y 
legal avenue to escape « t his is 
standard C munist policy—t end to their 
own advantage every privilege i 
opportunity , ) p! - 
€ However, whei s cast, wl 
eve le ] DI is ex sted nd } i 
1 j i bai l z 1} 
device t € e the cor uence ‘ t 
law The D nent of Justice's aut i 
and r ? ty or ¢t » Individ 1 
course d with the granti ‘ t 
T I } k € the V 
@ ted e bail do not have t et t 
apprehensiot If this were the case, I - 
ard t € t t me l . 
n € st This is Commu t tr ; 
fi ) il 1 vu i + eft é c - 
tat t 1 f ille 1 tact ippie- 
‘ f ne : tiy 
legit te ends Tr t enemy 
f u ! ¢ disd ul of 
ud p es, yet t 1e time at- 
f n y fre ms they abhor 
Ia t. think that t th ve 
hou the tactic 1 
oper the Communist P the 
are still lawyers in this country wl can as- 
sert th he ysecution of the Communist 
lead i ! it control or infringement 
of civil € Ia rt id I know u 
v e, t t communism and Ameri 
jurisprudence are incompatible ny pe 
especially a lawyer who has been t i! 
the great traditions f Ar S N 
who st he contrary, I t to 
he Marxist-Leninist core of his wn heart 
for the answer 
The Communist danger, of course, has 
manifest itself in the espionage field. Every 
full-fledged Marxist-indoctrinated Commu- 
nist member is a potential espionage or 
sabotage agent. However, the problem is 
not that simple. Russian espionage is a 


specialized art, embodying professional 
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agents, highly clandestine communications, 
and access to valuable material. Literally 
years may be spent in developing one in- 
formant, preparing an espionage front, or 
perfecting a contact. Communist members 
do serve the espionage apparatus—but, 
strange as it may seem, many of the best 
Russian agents are not and never have been 
Communist Party members. Harry Gold, for 
example, was not a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, nor was Alfred Dean Slack. Yet 
these individuals were duped into support- 





ing this alien conspiracy. The anonymous 
character of Soviet espionage agents who 
look, live, and act like millions of others, 


is the terrifying aspect of Communist es- 
pionage. To be concerned exclusively with 
Communist Party members is not sufficient. 
The FBI through hard work, intensive and 
patient investigations, must identify and 
bring to light these conscious—and in some 
instances, unconscious—agents. This is a 
terrific responsibility. The names of Dr. 
Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gold, Alfred Dean Slack, 
David Greenglass, Ruth Greenglass, Morton 
Sobell, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg are tes- 
timonials to the indefatigable endeavor of 
the Department of Justice. 

The FBI during recent months has inves- 
tigated a great number of cases involving 
allegations of sabotage. However, as during 
World War II, the vast majority of these 
cases were determined to have resulted from 
industrial accidents, carelessness, or foolish 
horseplay. To date, no cases of sabotage 
have been prosecuted. Moreover, no evidence 
has been found to indicate any Communist- 
directed or -inspired sabotage. However, the 
FBI remains alert and any allegation of 
sabotage received is immediately, thoroughly, 
and completely investigated. The recent 
fires and explosions have been carefully in- 
vestigated, but no evidence of sabotage was 
found. The FBI, of course, is strictly an in- 
vestigative agency. It has no jurisdiction 
whatsoever for the physical protection of the 
Nation’s industrial plants. The Munitions 
Board, under the Office of Secretary of Dee 
fense, is responsible for formulating the 
policies, procedures, and standards from a 
security standpoint in plants manufacturing 
defense materials. 

The Government, in view of the Commu- 
nist danger, has taken steps to protect it~ 
self. The FBI first began conducting in- 
vestigations into the loyalty of Federal em- 
ployees during the 1942 fiscal year, and in 
1947, of course, the Federal employees-loy- 
alty program was instituted. As of August 
18, 1951, under this program, a total of 
3,821,641 ioyalty forms have been processed 
by the FBI, and 99.5 percent have been re- 
turned to the Civil Service Commission 
marked “No disloyal data.” A total of 16, 
662 full field investigations have been con- 
ducted. The program is being handled on a 
current basis by the FBI. The FBI's role is 
to report the facts to the Civil Service Com- 
mission without bias, conclusions or recom- 
mendations. It is the responsibility of the 


employing agencies and the loya’ty hear- 
ing boards to weigh the facts and i decide 
the proper administrative action. As of 


August 18, 1951, the Loyalty Review Board 
has reported that 268 incumbents and ap- 
pointees have been removed or denied em- 
ployment, 2,313 resigned or otherwise sep- 
arated or withdrew from consideration, and 
9,028 were retained or accepted. The over- 
all result of the loyalty program has been a 
resounding victory for free government. 

In this connection, I want to emphasize 
one facet of internal security investigations 
frequently overlooked—the proving of in- 
nocence. Too often, I am sure, the outside 
observer will think only in terms of proving 
guilt. That is true, we want to know the 
identities of our enemies. But also, and 
equally important, is the absolute need for 
fair impartial and unbiased investigations— 
to clear the reputation of a man or woman 
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falsely accused. That is the spirit of Amer- 
icanism. Character assassination, branding 
by innuendo or malicious slandering, has no 
place in the life of this Nation—it hampers, 
not increases, national security. These ir- 
responsible methods create a climate of hys- 
teria, violate civil rights, and incide mob ac- 
tions. The one way—and the only way—is 
the American way of carefully ferreting out 
the facts, and thereby determining guilt or 
innocence. 

We have come a long way—the Commu- 
nists, though dangerous are today, because 
of the Government's actions, severely handi- 
capped. They are finding it difficult to oper- 
ate efficiently underground, they are jittery, 
and, according to our recent information— 
and rest assured the FBI still has inform- 
ants inside the party structure—rumbles of 
dissent are beginning to appear. The Gov- 
ernment is watching carefully, and in the 
event of a national emergency, stands ready 
to quickly and effectively immobilize our 
internal enemies. 

The treasured liberties of this great Na- 
tion are our most sacred possessions. A 
damaged building, a wrecked home, even a 
ravaged continent can be rebuilt—but we 
can’t recapture liberties, lost either by for- 
feit or conquest. The Department of Jus- 
tice is doing everything possible to safeguard 
the security of this Nation and to maintain 
the liberties we all cherish. It can be done— 
and, with your help, will be done. Only by 
working together, in dedicated unison, will 
we be able to keep the flag of justice fly- 
ing proudly over America's shrine of free- 
dom. 

You, as alumni of St. Peter’s College, have 
gathered tonight to renew old acquaint- 
ances, to reminisce of joyful experiences, 
to enrich memories, and to renew your al- 
legiance to a beloved institution. It is fit- 
ting that you take advantage of an occa- 
sion of this character to rededicate your- 
selves to the continued adherence to those 
principles which your alma mater has in- 
delibly impressed on your minds during 
your college days. With the help of the Al- 
mighty and with your spiritual and moral 
commitments we shall see a better world 
in the not-too-distant future. 





Register Right To Have Your Vote Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, several times since I have 
served in Congress I have sent last- 
minute reminders to friends back home 
to get out and register; otherwise they 
could not vote for me in the primary 
of the following year. 

This action has served as a reminder 
to good supporters some of whom are 
wont to overlook the dates necessary to 
enroll in our State. It has never failed 
to pay off whenever I have done it, so 
my office staff redoubled our efforts this 
year. 

Nearly 4,000 letters went into Broome 
County, and since then I have received 
score upon score of answers assuring me 
of my friends’ continued loyalty, 

The following is one which I have 
sifted out and will show the interest 
HALL supporters are expressing as the 
result of my exposure of so many sub- 











terranean plots not only in the southern 
tier but in the whole State. 

You can bet I will capitalize on all of 
these and more, too, before I get through. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 
October 15, 1951, 
Congressman EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HALL: I want you to know for 
the first time in my life I have registered 
as a Republican in order to vote for you 
in the primary. You once did a favor for 
me for a friend of mine whose husband was 
in the service, and I haven't forgotten that, 
I consider it a privilege to be able to do 
this. 

I and all my forbears have always been 
Democrats. I had an uncle who was Attor- 
ney General for the Confederacy and after- 
ward became Governor of Alabama. I am 
a native Georgian. My uncle was known as 
War (Between the States) Governor of Ala- 
bama, 

I was home (Atlanta) this summer, and 
more than one southerner told me they were 
voting Republican if Truman was nomi- 
nated. 

This is a two-party Nation and the Demo- 
crats have already been in too long. 

Here’s hoping you win with flying colors, 
and you may rest assured I will do all I can 
and what influence I have with my friends 
will be used in your behalf. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. L. McK, 





Welfare State Proposals Get Deaf Ear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 9, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
few heartening features of the Eighty- 
second Congress is the fact that it has 
very largely turned a deaf ear to Presi- 
dnt Truman’s demands for enactment of 
his welfare state legislative program, de- 
spite Democratic majorities in both 
Houses, 

It is especially significant that these 
measures have been blocked in commit- 
tees even though the chairmen and ma- 
jority membership of the committees are 
Democratic. 

In my opinion, two factors account for 
this opposition—recognition of the fact 
that our economy cannot withstand the 
demands of the Korean war and national 
defense program and the welfare state 
program, and the vigorously expressed 
unwillingness of the people to entrust 
new powers to the administration. 

Here is a résumé of the major items 
in the Truman Fair Deal program which 
have received the cold shoulder from the 
Eighty-second Congress: 

First. Although bills to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been introduced, 
no hearings have been held or scheduled 
in either House or Senate committees. 

Second. Most of the proposed public 
power projects designed to compete with 
private enterprise have been turned 
down. Among the measures which have 
failed to get out of committee are the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
the central Arizona project, the Cumber- 
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land River project, and the Hell’s Canyon 
project on the Columbia River. 

Third. Not a single bill has been in- 
troduced to carry out the President's 
budget message request for funds for 
production payments to farmers—a re- 
vival of the rejected Brannan plan. 

Fourth. Committees have held no 
hearings on the President’s proposals for 
Federal aid to education or medical in- 
surance. 

This is all to the good, but it would be 
a serious mistake to ignore the fact that 
the vast spending programs which the 
Democratic-controlled Congress have 
approved involve a grave threat to the 
economy. While the road to socialism 
represented by the welfare state pro- 
posals has been blocked, the Nation is 
plunging headlong down the road to in- 
solvency, by the route of confiscatory 
taxes and continued deficit financing. 

The $5,759,000,000 tax boost approved 
by the conference committee last week 
brings the total tax increase since the 
start of the Korean war to $15,7C0 000,- 
000. The total tax bill for the next year, 
as a result of this latest increase, will be 
a record-breaking $67,009,009,0°0. 

The disheartening fact which, I sus- 
pect, has barely dawred on the American 
people, is that despite these tax in- 
creases there is no end in sight for deficit 
financing. 

I was advised last week by the ofice of 
Senator Byrrv’s Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures 
that the Federal deficit for the current fis- 
cal year, ending June 30, 1952, is expected 
to be clcse to $20,000,009,000. 

If that estimate proves correct, the na- 
tional debt will be in the neighborhood of 
$277,000,000,000 by next July 1. And at the 
same rate the national debt will be nearing 
the $300,000,C00,000 mark by the end of Mr. 
Truman's term, some $42,000.000,000 more 
than when he took office in 1945. . 

The sins of commission of the Eighty- 
second Congress, in terms of reckless spend- 
ing and wild extravagance, unfortunately 
outweigh even the virtues of omission so 
far as refusal to enact Mr. Truman's welfare 
state legislative program is concerned 





Remarks of Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin 
at Governors’ Conference in Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., on October 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, I wish to include excerpts 
from the remarks of Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, at the Gover- 
nor’s Conference in Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
on October 3: 

First, I am strongly opposed to the pend- 
ing Senate bill 1529 which proposed to give 
quasi-legal recognition by the United States 
Government to gambling operations in the 
States. I am not unmindful that some very 
respectable and sincere persons have indi- 
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cated support of the measure, but to my 
mind the suggestion is quite shocKing that 
where crime is not adequately suppressed 
by State authorities, the National Govern- 
ment should step in, collect taxes, regulate 
the bookkeeping requirements, and generally 
treat such undoubted criminal conduct like 
it would legitimate business. I can think 
of nothing that would so completely and 
certainly discourage and subvert efforts 
of honest policemen and prosecutors in a 
difficult undertaking. It is altogether in- 
tolerable for the State to denounce activities 
as criminal while the National Government 
gives them implied sanction by according 
them treatment similar to that given t 
legitimate business. A business cannot pe 
put on a tax basis and regulated by one 
government without pulling the rug from 
under the feet of enforcement officials of the 
other government whose duty it is to stamp 
out that very business. 














Taxes at Danger Point 


EXTENS'TON OF REMARKS 


RON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 

Mr. DONCHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
most important legislative issue before 
the Congress today is the pending tax 
revenue measure now in conference. 

In my considered judgment the basic 
questiotn to be asked in determining any 
acceptance of the proposal to increase 
the present heavy burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is simply this—assuming 
ar attempted pay-as-you-go policy is de- 
sirable, can the average working Ameri- 
can and industry meet these proposed tax 
raises without danger of destroying our 
national economic stability? 

The reason why I personally voted 
against summary acceptance of this tax 
bill on Tuesday was because of my lack 
of conviction that this fundamental 
question had been thoroughly explored 
and clearly answered. It was my in- 
tention, by that vote, and my hope that a 
re-examination of the entire provisions 
of the tax bill by the conference commit- 
tee will result in a quick surgical removal 
of any unjust tax increases, particularly 
on the low-income groups, and also in- 
spire an intense scruitny, for reduction, 
of extravagant expenditures in various 
governmental agencies in no wise con- 
cerned with our vitally necessary de- 
fense effort. 

Nobody will challenge the absolute 
need for us to fully prepare to repel any 
armed Russian aggressicn if such should 
come. A great many of us openly ask 
for clearer proof that the staggering 
military budget can, itself, be justified. 
Without such assuring proof I could not 
bring myself, as a conscientious Repre- 
sentative of my people, to vote to place 
this added tax imposition upon their al- 
ready overburdened shoulders. The only 
reasons why I ever contemplated any ap- 
proval of increased taxes, outside of mili- 
tary necessity, was because any excessive 
revenue would be applied to national 
debt reduction and the collection of it 
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might be of substantial aid in preventing 
the floodgates of inflation from beinz 
opened wide. 

That we are fast approaching the dan- 
ger point in tax imposition upon the 
American family and the American 
economy should be of paramount con- 
cern to each and every Member of the 
Congress. 

Personally and cooperatively, in this 
time of emergency, I have felt it my pa- 
triotic, as well as representative, duty 
to demand the elimination of every Gov- 
ernment expenditure not contributing to 
essential American defense and public 
service. There is no doubt that is the ac- 
tion each and every constituent desires 
and expects from his own Representative 
in the Congress. 

That such is the case is evident from 
the widespread comments heard from 
every discussion group and from re- 
peated publication in our alert news- 
papers. In that connection I wish to call 


to the attention cf my colleagues a most 
timely editorial warning which appeared 
in the October 16 issue of the Framing- 


ham (Mass.) New 
The editorial follows 


TAXES AT DANGER POINT 

At the President's insistence th > 
Treasury needs $16,000,000,000 more per year 
at least, the House responded with a bill to 
I h estimated 200 000,06 The Sen- 
t i111 pro ed $5,5 0 Of L i- 
i nee commi € d t it 
half wav betwee the J me ire 


The inescapable « 
the debates and deli 
taxes have reached the d 
bers of Congress, constantl 
the administration to provide 
to meet prodigious « itlays, al 
taxation has the power to destr 


The plain is that many if not most 











Members of it tax n 
is at the dange yme p - 
Sslons of the ti > 
that point er ere ‘ ~ 
tend taxation already has put damper i 
production in many instance Certainly in- 
come taxes have put a damper on initiative. 

Senator WaLter Georcr, of Georgia, a 
leading tax expert in Congress ivs some 


provisions of the pending bill are too high 
and will compel tory 
next Congress Ho 
taken if spending reaches a _ consta! 
higher level? The only alternative to higher 
taxes is less spending 








It is frequently asserted - 
ernment takes 40 percent of the t I 
income, that government has achieved total 
power. The United States i: Z 
that int 





Jackson-Jefferson Day Dinner Address by 
the Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MIS URI 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
citizens of St. Louis were singularly privi- 
leged to have as their honored guest at 
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the recent Jackson-Jefferson Day din- 
ner in that city our beloved and distin- 
guished Vice President. 

It was my great pleasure and privi- 
lege to be present on that occasion, and 
to see the cheering enthusiasm with 
which his words of wisdom and inspira- 
tion were received. 

I am sure that my colleagues in the 
Senate would like to read the Vice Presi- 
dent’s message, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Excerpts FROM AN ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY AT THE JACKSON- 
JEFFERSON Day DINNER, St. Louis, Mo., 
Ocroser 6, 1951 


I am proud to be the guest of the Demo- 
crats of Missouri and the Young Democrats 
of America at this Jackson-Jefferson Day 
banquet in the city of St. Louis. 

I am proud to be in the home State of the 
President of the United States, with whom 
I have collaborated in one capacity or ane 
other for the last 16 years, first as United 
States Senators, second when he was Vice 
President, and, since the 20th of January, 
1949, as President and Vice President of the 
United States. I am happy to be able to 
say, because it is true, that in the whole his- 
tory of the Nation no two men occupying 
these positions have cooperated more com- 
pletely, more wholeheartedly, or more con- 
scientionsly in the service of the American 
people. When the story of the Truman ad- 
ministration has been written, it will be 


found by the historian that, in a period 
when tragic and important decisions had to 


be made in domestic and foreign affairs, 
President Truman has acted with a vision 
and a courage which the American people 
have a right to expect of a man whom they 
have chosen as their leader and spokesman. 
When the history of his administration has 
been written in the perspective in which 
history will place them, the petty annoy- 
ances and petty controversies will fade into 
insignificance, as will petty efforts to dis- 
credit him and his administration and those 
who work with him, 

I am glad to be in the home State of 
Senator Tom HENNINGs, who is making one 
of the best Senators from any of the States 
and one of the best Senators the State of 
Missouri has ever sent to Washington. He 
is able, conscientious, hard-working, and 
courageous, and it is a pleasure to work with 
him and to come to his home State to pay 
tribute to him. 

We meet to celebrate the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson at a 
time when all that they stood for in free- 
dom and the rights of the people is under 
world-wide attack. 

We meet at a time when all that democ- 
racy stands for in America and in the world 
is under world-wide attack. 

It would seem that, after all the cen- 
turies which mankind has spent in the ef- 
fort to rise from ignorance to the light of 
intelligence, from slavery to freedom and 
the enjoyment of the dignity of man under 
just and honest governments, it would not 
now be necessary to defend human rights 
under any form of government more repre- 
sentative and righteous than the govern- 
ments seeking to destroy these ancient bul- 
warks of human freedom. 

Nevertheless, we find that it is necessary 
to do so. We find that a godless ideology, 
proclaiming that religion is the opiate of the 
peonle, is seeking to destroy all the vestiges 
of the freedoms which have made America 


so great and which are essential in the de- 
velopment of man’s destiny. 

The relation between man and his God 
is a personal relation. It is not one that can 
be controlled by the state. In the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, embodied in the Bill of 
Rights, adopted soon after the parent docu- 
ment was framed, we have forever separated 
organic politics and organic religion. The 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
make no law respecting establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. Congress can pass no law prescribe 
ing the form of any man’s worship, the 
church to which he wishes to pay allegiance, 
nor prohibiting him from exercising the 
right to worship his God as he may see fit. 

Yet one of the fundamental doctrines of 
communism is that religion is the opiate 
of the people, designed to lull them into 
insensibility while capitalism or political 
dictators work their will upon them. 

We in America know the falsity of this 
doctrine. We know that our great institu- 
tions and our freedom are based fundamen- 
tally upon freedom of worship, the separa- 
tion of church and state, the exercise of 
every man’s right to worship, to speak, to 
write, and to assemble for every lawful pur- 
pose and for the mutual advancement of all 
the people. 

It would seem that, after nearly 2,000 years 
of the Christian religion, and even longer 
years cf other religions, it would not be 
necessary to fight a world-wide battle to pre- 
serve the inherent rights of every man to 
freedom of worship, of speech, of the press, 
and of assembly. 

Yet we find at this very hour we are com- 
pelled feverishly to indulge in extraor- 
dinary expenditures in resources and blood, 
and in the concentration of power and au- 
thority, in order that we may be prepared 
to defend these things which are so dear 
to us and will free people from the on- 
slaughts and machinations of the godless 
and ruthless horde who would snuff out all 
individualism and individual enterprise and 
all freedcms, including the freedom to own 
one’s home, to educate one’s children, to 
pursue one’s lawful ambitions, and grind 
all these things into the dust for the sake 
of power. In such an ideology the state is 
everything, the individual is nothing. In 
our democratic institutions the individual is 
primarily the object of the state and, as 
Jefferson said, “All governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

How many governments behind the iron 
curtain or within its shadow derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed or 
derive any of their powers from the consent 
of the governed. Having been privileged to 
visit these countries, I know that not 15 per- 
cent of the people would vote to tolerate the 
kind of government they live under, if they 
had a free ballot and a free choice and their 
ballots could be counted as cast. 

In view of these circumstances, the Amer- 
ican Nation and the American people dwell 
under a peculiar challenge and obligation 
as the leader among the free nations of the 
world. 


It is not necessary to inquire how we be- 
came this leader, but it is appropriate at 
this hour and under these circumstances to 
proclaim the theory that it was largely under 
the influence of Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson that our institutions became 
an example of freedom to all the people of 
the world. No man ever wrote more elo- 
quently on the subject of freedom of man 
than Thomas Jefferson, and no man ever 
fought more valiantly on the battlefield and 
in the chambers of legislation or in executive 
position to maintain the kind of freedom 
Jefferson proclaimed than Andrew Jackson, 
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It is fortunate that our country today is 
not only the leader in the fight for freedom 
but that it is qualified for such leadership 
and that it has the resources to endure what- 
ever impact the fight for freedom may in- 
volve, without the destruction of our own 
economic foundations. 

The Democratic Party has been in power for 
nearly 19 years. Some people proclaim that 
that is long enough for any party to enjoy 
power, but it depends altogether on how that 
power has been exercised. It depends on 
whether it has been exercised in behalf of 
the people or against them. It depends on 
whether its economic theories when applied 
to politics and economics have been sound 
and wise and have promoted the welfare of 
the people rather than destroyed the founda- 
tions «/ their faith in American institutions. 

If this be the test, then we are willing to 
compre the last 19 years under Democratic 
administrations with the previous 12 years 
under Republican administrations and let 
the people draw their Own conclusions as 
between them. Not only are we willing to 
draw this comparison as to the positive eco- 
nomic remedies which we have promoted in 
behalf of the people to dig them out of the 
depths of a Nation-wide depression that 
brought business stagnation, wholesale un- 
employment, financial disaster, and loss of 
faith in our very institutions, but we are 
willing to compare the morality of the peo- 
ple’s government and the morality of the 
men in public life during this period with 
that of those who preceded it during the 
previous 12 years prior to the inauguration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt on March 4, 1933. 

All we have ever asked the American 
people to do is to look at the facts, take 
the record as it has been made. Whenever 
they have done that they have rendered a 
sound judgment and an accurate verdict. No 
matter who thé candidates may be in 1952— 
and as to that I make no predictions—the 
Democratic Party will go before the Ameri- 
can people in 1952 with a record of perform- 
ance in the domestic and foreign fields never 
equaled by any political party in the history 
of the Nation. When the American people 
go into the ballot boxes and write their ver- 
dict on that record, they will not be dis- 
suaded nor stupefied nor frustrated nor 
swerved from the performance of their duty 
by the petty wailings of those who have no 
record of their own to boast of, but only 
seek to tear down that which we have made. 
The American people will not be blinded 
as to the character of men in public life 
by the petty efforts to destroy their faith 
in men and in institutions they themselves 
have created, simply because other groups 
of men desire to obtain control of our polit- 
ical institutions. 

On both sides let Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike tell the American people the truth 
We are willing to tell them the truth, be- 
cause we are not afraid of the truth. Let 
those who seek to regain power after a long 
season of its abuse and its misapplication 
show an equal frankness with the American 
people in telling them the truth. Surely the 
American people will not allow themselves to 
forget a lot of the truths which were fresh in 
their minds after twelve years of Republican 
administrations «under Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. In this statement, I 
cast no reflections upon any of those men, 
but I ask the American people to refresh 
their memories as to what their condition 
was when this period had ended. 

We are enjoying today a prosperity never 
experienced by any nation in the world. Our 
productive capacity is at an all-time peak; 
our national income is at an all-time peak; 
our employment rolls are at an all-time peak. 
Out of our resources we are seeking to pre- 
serve our own liberty and the validity of our 
own institutions and to assist the free and 
liberty-loving peoples in doing the same, 














In this great conflict of ideologies at home 
and abroad we are proud to know that the 
people of Missouri and of the Nation are 
ready for the decision. We are not only a 
world power of which we are proud, but 
destiny has placed a transcendent part in 
the history of our country and must play 
a transcendent part in the type of leader- 
ship which we shall give to the world. 


TART 


Christopher Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably one of the greatest tributes that has 
been paid to the memory of Christopher 
Columbus is that he has been accorded 
the unusual dignity of being made into 
an international citizen. In these days 
of national tensions and extreme na- 
tionalism, it is a heartening thing to 
me that Columbus can be the rallying 
center for so many diverse nationalities. 
It is truly unfortunate that there are few 
in the history of the world who are ac- 
corded equal praise by a variety of na- 
tions. 

That he merits this global regard is 
proven over and over as more mcdern 
biographers study and reveal his truly 
remarkable life and actions. 

Samuel E. Morison, historian of the 
United States Navy, in his magnificent 
biography of Columbus, Admiral of the 
Ocean Seas, fills his pages with exclama- 
tions of surprise and admiration not only 
for the personal character of the great 
discoverer but for his astounding knowl- 
edge of navigation. The navigational 
ability of Columbus appeared to be al- 
most intuitive because his reckonings 
made with the crudest kind of instru- 
ments, including a dry-card compass, 
checked in a major degree with the find- 
ings of the most scientific apparatus. 

In celebrating Columbus Day, we pay 
tribute to the splendid courage and forti- 
tude which he displayed and to the 
bravery of those pioneers from all coun- 
tries who followed his example in cross- 
ing the waters and exemplified the same 
spirit of determination. They occupy a 
unique place in our history and in our 
hearts. 





National Security Demands an All-Out 
Domestic Mica Mining Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include my remarks on the important 
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subject, National Security Demands an 
All-Out Domestic Mica Mining Pro- 
gram: 

The eyes and brains of present-day milli- 
tary planes, ships, tanks, antiaircraft guns, 
and many automatic weapons are the unit 
of highly complex electronic equipment 
which they contain or which are used to di- 
rect and operate them, as the case may be, 
Without the electronic equipment now 
quired for accurate, split-second detection, 
calculation, and controls our present-day 
weapons would be ineffective if not useless. 

Large quantities of mica are required in 
the manufacture of electronic equipment 
for increasing military and industrial appli- 
cations. Large quantities of mica are 
required for the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, including motors and generators 
and communications apparatus In fact, 
practically all mica, other than scrap and 
ground mica, is used as an insulator in the 
manufacture of electronic and electrical 
equipment. Mica is indispensable for such 
purposes. 

In view of these facts, it becomes evident 
that an assured and continuing supply of 
mica is essential to the future defense and 
economy of the United States. However, in 
the last few years only 5 percent or less of 
the mica consumed in the United States, 
other than scrap and ground mica, was pro- 
duced from domestic sources of supply. We 
have been dependent upon India for approx- 
imately 85 percent of all such mica obtained 
from foreign sources of supply 

Considerable amounts of mica have been 
produced in the United States in years gone 
by. The average yearly domestic produc- 
tion of mica other than scrap and ground 
mica for the 1941-45 period amounted to 25 
percent of the domestic consumption. 

There are some 3,000 known mica deposits 
in the United States of which 700 are said 
to be located in the Southeastern Staies, in- 
cluding a number of mica deposits in Avery 
and Mitchell Counties of North Carolina, 
which are in my own district. These mica 
deposits, together with those that remain to 
be discovered, might well yield considerably 
in excess of the 25 percent sufficiency at- 
tained in the past should the Government 
provide an adequate incentive purchase pro- 
gram as authorized by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The United States can ill-afford to con- 
tinue its dependence upon India, Brazil, 
Madagascar, and other overseas sources of 
supply for 95 percent or more of its mica re- 
quirements. 

The defense and economy of our Nation 
make it imperative that the defense agen- 
cies immediately put into effect a mica pur- 
chase program which will reopen and obtain 
maximum production from the 3,000 or more 
domestic mica deposits over the next 5 years. 
Any effort less than this may well be re- 
garded as a half-hearted attempt or gesture 
which could be expected to end in disillu- 
sionment and financial distress to hundreds 
of small venturing enterprises and in the 
ultimate failure of the program to obtain 
significant quantities of mica 

The defense agencies have taken close to 
11 months to develop a simple mica program. 
Details of the program have been ready for 
announcement for several weeks; however, 
activation of a mica program now awaits the 
pleasure and approval of the Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. 

I am informed that under the proposed 
mica program the Government would, over 
a 3-year period, offer to pay producers ap- 
proximately $600 a ton for hand-cobbed mica 
containing stipulated percentages of useful 
and strategic mica meeting certain specifica- 
tions, delivered at buying depots to be lo- 
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of the United States. The Government plans 
to contract for the processing of the crude 
mica purchased from mine operators. Total 
cost of the program as now proposed, in- 
cluding processing and administrative ex- 
penses, is reported to be approximately $20,- 
000,000 

After 11 m 





mths of inexcusable delays and 


indecision we still do not have a mica pro- 
duction in operation. I urge that a 5-year 
domestic mica program which will obtain 


the all-out production of useful mica from 
domestic sources of supply be announced and 
activated immediately. The national securi- 
ty demands such action. The supply of mica 
from India and other overseas sources of sup- 
ply may be denied us in the future 





Columbus Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress delivered at the Columbus Day 
Association, of Lackawanna County, 
Scranton, Pa., October 12, 1951, by Mr. 
George A. Tosoro, Deputy Economic Ad- 
viser, Office of Western European Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Mr. Tosoro’s address follows: 

There is a strong parallel between 
Great Explorer’s voyage to the New World 
and Italy’s postwar recovery. Columbus 
was, and symbol of resourcefulness, 
courage, and energy. Postwar Italy gave to 
the world ample proof of the resourcefulness, 
courage, and energy of the Italian people 

The progress made by Italy in the 7 years 
between 1944 and 1951 is truly amazing 

In 1944 the economy of Italy was badly 
shattered; especially the economy of central 
Italy, which for long months was the battle- 
ground for some of the fiercest and most de- 
structive encounters of World War II. In 
fact, in central Italy 90 percent of the power 
plants were destroyed or out of commis- 
sion; 90 percent of the bridges were destroyed 
or badly damaged; industrial production was 
limited to 20 or 30 percent of capacity. At 
the same time 90 percent of Italy's merchant 
marine was destroyed or out of commission. 
The diet of Italian city dwellers was around 
1,500 or 1,600 calories, very close to the star- 
vation level (in our country we have an 
average caloric intake of 3,200) In fi- 
nancial field, inflation was rampant, 
skyrocketed 

If we look at the Italian economy now, 
as compared with 1938, we find that electri 
power production has doubled, and industrial 
production has increased by 40 percent. For- 
eign trade is now 10 or 20 percent larger than 
prewar, and the Italian merchant marine 
has been restored to $0 percent of the pre- 
war level. Inflation is not a danger any more, 
and monetary stability has been achieved 
since the end of 1947. In 1944 Italy’s social 
situation was as dark as the economic one 
black market, organized gambling, and pros- 
titution were the striking symptoms of moral 
disruption and decay. Today, in 1951, social 
conditions are again normal. 

The political situation, and the conditions 
prevailing in public administration, show a 
similar striking change since 1944. At that 
time, the northern part of Italy was under 
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Nazi control, southern lialy under United 
States and United Lingdom rule. Only a 
nominal Italian administration existed, with 
a coalition cabinet in which the Communist 
and the Socialist parties had equal voice with 
the democratic parties. The only bright spot 
in the picture were the Italian partisans, 
who valiantly fouzht against the German 
armies in northern Italy, with the support 
of, and in collaboration with our soldiers 
ighting on the central mountains of the 
peninsula 

Now, Italy has a stable government, with 
a cabinet composed only of representatives 
of democratic parties, under the leadership 
of Alcide de Gasperi. Now, Italy is an ac- 
cepted and respected member of the family 
of nations, of the OEEC, of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, and of the Council 
of Europe. She is not a member of the U.N, 
only because of the Russian veto. 

The fact that Italy has made amazing 
progress in the economic, social, and political 
fields obviously does not mean that every- 
thing is bright. It does not mean that the 
process of reconstruction which was made 
necessary by 20 years of fascism and 4 years 
of warfare has been completed. Much work 
is still to be done in many directions. In 
fact, Italy’s financial policies have probably 
been too strict in the last 2 or 3 years, and 
only now are being relaxed. Not completely 
unrelated to such policies, unemployment 
still looms large in Italy, around the 2,000,000 
mark. A program of land reform has been 
discussed since the end of the war and was 
partially enacted into law; its implementa- 
tion, however, just started a few months ago, 
and there is a long way to go. The tax sys- 
tem is still antiquated and has features of 
regressivity which must be eliminated; a new 
tax law, prepared according to the pattern of 
the United States income tax, was recently 
enacted, but the first effects of its imple- 
mentation will not be felt for a long while, 
Progress has been made in the field of labor 
unionism with two democratic unions, the 
CISL and the UIL, now in existence; still the 
largest union is the Communist-dominated 
CGIL, with 3,000,000 members. The problem 
of developing the backward areas of southern 
Italy still presents the same tremendous dif- 
ficulties which worried the great Italian 
statesmen of the Risorgimento; the Italian 
Government is just now starting to face the 
problem through the fund for the South, 
which was established last year. A tremen- 
dous amount of work still remains to be done 
also in this field. 

All these weaknesses, all these negative fac- 
tors, however, should not be considered as 
indicative of the over-all state of Italian 
affairs. There are clouds, dark clouds, but 
we must not focus our attention on the 
clouds only. We must not look at the trees 
and lose sight of the forest. If we look at 
the forest, happily we can see a much 
brighter picture: the picture of a tremendous 
progress made by the Italian people in the 
short span of 6 or 7 years. 

As you know, the Italian people did not do 
all this alone. On Columbus Day, 1944, 
President Roosevelt stated on the radio: “To 
the people of Italy we have pledged our help 
* * * and we will keep the faith.” We 
did keep the faith, we did give our help to 
the people of Italy—for an amount of ap- 
proximately $2,300,000,000. This was Cer- 
tainly a tremendous amount, if you consider 
it in itself, but in fact it was small, if com- 
pared with the enormous needs created by 
war destruction and economic disruption in 
Italy. In other words, we helped Italy, we 
contributed to her recovery, but the Italians 
themselves did most of the job. 

In 1941 or 1942, the first time I went to 
Washington, I was looking at the Columbus 
Memorial on the Union Station Plaza, and 
Columbus seemed to me to be sad-looking, 
rather dejected. With Mussolini at the 
helm of the Fascist government, Columbus 


could hardly be the happy symbol of 
friendly relations between Italy and the 
United States. But the Fascist regime was 
overthrown, and the great majority of the 
Italian people alined themselves with the 
Allies in the fight against nazism. Victory 
was won. Triendly relations with Italy were 
restored, and a peace treaty was signed. In 
1947 the Italian Premier de Gasperi came for 
the first time to this country. He was re- 
ceived at the airport by protocol officers and 
minor State Department representatives. A 
few weeks ago, Premier de Gasperi came to 
Washington for the second time. He was re- 
ceived at the station, in the shadow of the 
same Columbus Memorial, by President Tru- 
man, by Mrs. Truman, Margaret Truman 
and by practically all members of the Cab- 
inet. The Columbus Memorial looked much 
brighter on that occasion—almost as bright 
as the equestrian statues which were cast in 
Italy as a gift to the people of the United 
States of America from the people of Italy, 
and which were dedicated at the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Plaza on September 26, in 
the presence of President Truman and 
Premier de Gasperi. The ceremony of the 
dedication, with Ezio Pinza singing both na- 
tional anthems, gave a real indication of. the 
present status of the relations between Italy 
and the United States, and of the present 
standing of Italy, and its Government, in the 
international field. 

Again, not all the picture is bright. The 
peace treaty is still to be revised, although 
the first steps toward a partial revision 
have already been agreed upon among the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, and will certainly re- 
ceive the support of all peace-loving signa- 
tories of the treaty. Italy is still to be ad- 
mitted to the U. N., and the problem of how 
to overcome the Russian veto is being seri- 
ously considered. The question of the Free 
Territory of Trieste is still to be settled, 
although we do hope that the Italian and 
the Yugoslav Governments will be able to 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement on 
this question. Finally, the surplus popu- 
lation of Italy still presents tremendous 
economic, social, and political problems for 
Italy, but we will help Italy to solve this 
problem through some international ma- 
chinery. 

In short, tremendous progress was made 
by Italy in all directions since actual fight- 
ing ceased in Italy: enough progress to be 
proud of, both as Americans, and as Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent. First, we can be 
proud of what the Italians did themselves, 
which, of course, was 99 percent of the job. 
Second, we can be proud of what we all did, 
as Americans, to help the Italians to help 
themselves. Now, thanks to our joint ef- 
forts, a reborn democratic Italy is moving 
forward. Today Italy is one of our best 
allies in the present troubled international 
situation; we can count on her contribution 
in our efforts to maintain peace, in our re- 
solves to uphold western civilization. 


Where Does the Money Come From To 
Lobby for the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been frequently charged that the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
the Nation-wide organization opposed to 
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the St. Lawrence project, although com- 
posed of some 250 labor, civic, business, 
and taxpayers’ organizations, is largely 
financed by the Association of American 
Railroads. 

So I think it quite pertinent to point 
out that while the project is advanced as 
a national defense necessity, the money 
for the campaign of the proponents 
comes exclusively from interests which 
would benefit from the waterway. 

Last year, the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association, the organization sup- 
porting the project, received in contribu- 
tions, according to its lobby report, 
roughly $58,104. Of this amount ap- 
proximately $49,000 came from the six 
Midwest companies which have invested 
in Labrador-Quebec iron ore and which 
want the subsidized waterway for a com- 
petitive advantage over their fellow steel 
operators. 

For the first 6 months of this year, this 
association reports receipts of $58,622. 
Of this amount, $26,968 came from four 
of these steel companies; $10,000 from 
the city council of Detroit; $5,000 from 
the Wayne County—Detroit—Board of 
Commissioners; $7,000 from three other 
Detroit companies, and $5,650 from the 
authorities of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y. This is a total 
contribution by “special interests” of 
$54,618 of the $58,622 reported as receipts 
by this association. 


Why Read the Bible? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today in 
our modern world where so many new 
fangled ideas keep springing up, and old 
fashioned ones are speedingly being cast 
off, so many of us have overlooked, some 
have forgotten—yes; and there are even 
a few of us who have never gotten ac- 
quainted with—the best seller of all 
time—the Bible. 

In these days of trial and tribulation, 
when the foreign hateful and godless 
ideology ts raising its ugly head becloud- 
ing the hopes of man, it should certainly 
be a necessity that we look into the 
“Good Book” to find words of encourage- 
ment and wisdom. 

What would be a better source to fol- 
low for learning how to live? The prob- 
lems of life as outlined in the Bible are 
just as modern today as they were in the 
time of our Lord—so, in this, National 
Bible Week, I would like to urge each in- 
dividual to devote some part of his daily 
life to the reading of his Bible. 

I am sure the following newspaper ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the Newark 
News, of Newark, N. J., on October 16, 
will stress to all the importance of read- 
ing the Bible: 

Wuy Reap THe Brs.e? 

Never, if by any chance it has been lost, 
can there be a better time to renew acquaint- 
ance with the world's greatest book than in 
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National Bible Week. The mores 
change. Daily Bible reading in the home 
with morning and evening prayers is less 
frequent than it was even half a century 
a Yet the Holy Bible continues to be, 
year ter year, the world’s best seller. 

National Bible Week is a nonsectarian 
movement, directed to all people throughout 














the land. Protestant, Catholic, Jew, even 
those who in an age of science find it diffi- 
t to believe in direct reve n, can get 
ym the Bible an inspiration they cannot 
to lose. To the Christian it offers 

the hope of salvation and a future life 
through the death of the meek and gentle 
Jesu the man who more than any other 
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has affected the course of the wor 
Jew the Old Testament offers hone 





kingdom on earth with a reign of righteous- 
ness and peace 

From the Bible can be derived consola- 
tion for those stricken by bereavement, spir- 
iti relief for the despondent, an attitude 
of justice and good will toward men, whether 
it te derived from the teachings of Jesus 


and the disciples and apostles who carried 















on His work, from Moses and the prophets 
or from the psalmists, who have been a boon 
tc » weary in spirit 

Why should we get out our Bibles and 
read them? Because, an ther reasor 
had it not been for thi t work of many 
men, there would be ri a € 
know it, with a code of morals based upon 
it indamental precepts. Let us not forget 
that it was d ut believers in this book who 
settled the Western Hemi € 

So much else to read there is no 
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would-be cultiv: 
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ture of all weste nations abound 
For those who seek an interesting ap- 
proach, Genesis and Exodus, the easy read- 
ing of two evenings contain, from the 
count of the 6-day creation to the retur1 
of the Jews from slavery in Egypt to 


Promised Land, the greatest adventure 
ever told. Read that Bible; it will dos 
thing to you, and that 





something's go 





Whole Western Free World Has Big Stake 


in Suez Canal Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the following able and 
timely editorial carried in the Charlotte 
Observer on Thursday, October 18, 1951: 
WHOLE WESTERN Free Wortp Has Bic STAKE 
IN Suez CANAL CONTROVERSY 
dless of who is right or who is to 
blame for the Anglo-Egyptian controversy 
over the Suez Canal, the United States and 
the whole anti-Communist world have a 
large and vital stake in the outcom That 
life line between the Atlantic and southern 
Asia is of major importance in the struggle 
yf the west against Russian aggression. 

Russia knows that, and, therefore, would 
give much to gain control of that vital gate- 
way between the Mediterranean and the In- 
dian Ocean. And that might be what would 
happen if its protection and control were 
left exclusively in the hands of the Egyptians, 
as they demand. 
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Private Immigration Bills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. 


PENNSYL' 


WALTER 
OF NIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the Eve 
on Monday, October 15, 1951 
ing this article, it is certainly comforting 
for the hard-working members of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization to know that the man who 
checks on our work, Mr one 
of the official objectors, ay 
judgment and sense of fairness. 

I wish to assure the House that after 
H. R. 5678, revising and codifying o1 
immigration and nationality laws, is en- 
acted there will be fewer private bills 
taking up the time of the Con 
Many inequities and shortcomings of our 
present immigration system are being 
corrected in this new bill, and I therefore 
sincerely trust that very early in the next 
session the House will favorably consider 
this important legislation. 
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iy the administrative processing of an 
individual alien's case until Congress acts 
one ¥ or another. That, according to 
some Members of Congress, may account for 
re-introduction of some bills, particularly to 
enable aliens to remain here as long as 


or dels 


thle 

y prolonged abuse of that kind is un- 
according to House Judiciary Come 
experts who examine private bills. 
immigration bureau has sufficient 
s for believing delay would be dan- 
f to the security of this country or 
»therwise be undesirable, the bureau notifies 
the committee and prompt action probably 
can be taken. 

The large majority of private immigration’ 
bills, however, present different types of 
problems because of their volume and in- 
dividual questions, 

They are so numerous that the House 
Judiciary Committee's immigration sub- 
committee meets almost daily. Mr. DoLLiver, 
a member of that subcommittee, said this 
involves not only study but hearings be- 
fore any bills are reported to the full com- 
mittee on the private calendar. 

“It also brings up some of the most difi- 
cult human problems,” he added. “One 
case may concern the efforts of American 
parents to bring into this country a baby 
they adopted in Europe. The next one 
might be the plea of a young alien woman 
trying to avoid being sent back to a country 
where she has been declared stateless. 

“I don’t suppose that any single new sec- 
tion of the law could be written to cover all 
the situations in the private bills we get. Of 
course, as in the case of American natural- 
ized citizens who were blocked from return 
to this country because they voted in the 
Italian elections, a special blanket bill proved 
practical 

“It might seem there is something inept 
about the immigration laws if this is the 
only way we can handle cases of this kind.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER, a nephew of former Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa, and a House Member since 
1945, glanced toward the latest batch of 
private bills on his desk. 

“Maybe this is the only way to handle such 
individual problems,” he said. “Anyway 
here they are in front of us from all over 
the world. Almost every one of them might 
effect a human destiny, and some of them 
perhaps could touch the destiny of our 
country.” 


Pp 


the 


A Record of Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in the September 
4 issue of the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, one of the Nation’s outstanding 
newspapers, discusses at length the fine 
speech which our distinguished col- 
league, Hon. Louis B. HEtter, delivered 
in the House last June, recounting the 
sordid history of Russia’s violations of 
its agreements with the United States. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial: 

A ReEcorp oF INFAMY 

If the record is any guide, United States 
and Allied nations’ diplomats who gather 
at San Francisco to negotiate the Japanese 
Peace Treaty will find themselves confronted 
by a campaign of insincerity, deceit, and 
cynicism unparalleled in modern history. 


Already the Russians have indicated that 
they expect to sabotage the proceedings if 
at all possible, but upon sober reflection, 
the civilized world must be reconciled to 
the harsh fact that even if Russia should 
ratify the treaty as proposed, they would 
reserve the privilege to repudiate their sacred 
obligations. 

Strong and compelling evidence to this 
effect comes in a speech by Representative 
Lovis B. HELier, of New York (Brooklyn), 
before the House early in June of this year, 
a speech entitled “Russia’s Violations of Its 
Agreements With the United States.” Here, 
in adequately dccumented manner, Repre- 
sentative Hetiter charged and proved that: 

1. Although all other countries benefi- 
ciaries of lend-lease during World War II 
have made some settlement or agreement 
to settle for lend-lease materials, the Gov- 
ernment of Russia has refused to agree on 
any settlement on aid totaling more than 
$21,000,000,000. Moreover, the Russians have 
refused to consider the return of 670 vessels 
provided under lend-lease, the reason given 
being the United States does not need them. 

2. At the Tehran Conference Russia agreed 
with other nations to guarantee the main- 
tenance of the sovereignty, independence, 
and territorial integrity of Iran. Stalin 
agreed to withdraw all Soviet forces from 
Iranian territory not later than 6 months 
after the cessation of hostilities. Instead of 
withdrawing Red forces, Russia then pro- 
ceeded to used armed power to set up a 
puppet government to oppose the National 
Government in Tehran. The Russians with- 
drew only after United Nations protests. 

3. In direct violation of terms of the Yalta 
agreement, Russia blocked the formation of 
a democratic government in Poland. Else- 
where in Central Europe the Russians vio- 
lated the agreement by nefarious activities in 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary. 

4. Under the Potsdam agreement, the Rus- 
sians undertook to join with other allies in 
considering Germany as a single economic 
unit. Then the Russians set up their block- 
ade to hinder the flow of goods between 
east and west, while the United States and 
other allies kept their part of the bargain. 
This Russian move eventually took the form 
of a blunt and undisguisec attempt to freeze 
the United States and other allies out of 
Berlin, in shameless violation of the agree- 
ment 

There are other instances, but these are 
the most shocking. Throughout this long 
succession of postwar violation of treaties 
and agreements, the Soviet Union has made 
it clear that they take the coldly realistic, 
Machiavellian attitude in diplomacy; that 
agreements are made and maintained for the 
sheer convenience of one party, and the mo- 
ment it becomes inconvenient to abide by 
them, they are bypassed, discarded, violated, 
and repudiated in fact. 

Representative HELLER performed a service 
to his country and to diplomats at the San 
Francisco peace meeting by listing and doc- 
umenting these and other examples of Rus- 
sia’s cynical attitude toward honor and 
decency. The speech has been made avail- 
able in pamphlet form, so that all delegates 
may have ready access to this record of 
infamy. 


Fantastic Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the October 16, 
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1951, issue of the Altoona (ra.) Tribune, 
on the subject cf fantastic weapons, dis- 
cusses a subject that is of paramount 
importance to the American people. 
~ The editorial follov-s: 

FANTASTIC WEAPONS 
* Two men who know considerable about 
America’s armed strength geve warnin 
Monday against overconfidence in the “fan- 
tastic weapons” mentioned by President Tru- 
man, and the Air Force some time ago. 

Representative James FE. VAN ZANDT, of 
Altoona, a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and of the House-Senate 
Atomic Energy Committee, and Defense Sec- 
retary Robert A. Lovett Monday struck 
warning notes on the “fantastic weapons” 
idea. 

The President recently spoke of the 
strange and deadly new devices this country 
is developing. He gave no indication as t 
whether they were ready for action, in pro- 
duction, or drawing-board models. 

Shortly thereafter, the Air Force made its 
announcement of Matador, the guided mis- 
sile, a bomb with wings, which can attain 
great speeds, and be delivered without a pilot 
to its target. 

Immediately, demands were made that 
this country draw up a new defense pro- 
gram, based upon these “fantastic weapons.” 
It was said that we could save money on 
national defense by building these “concen- 
trated horrors,” the idea being that a few 
of them would be the equal of vast num- 
bers of the conventional type of high explo- 
sive and normal weapons. 

But, Congressman Van ZanotT told the 
House Monday that the United States does 
not have atomic tactical weapons or guid- 
ed missiles now ready for use. 

“Recently,” he said, “there has been in 
high places much irresponsible talk about 
fantastic weapons, when the fact is that 
most of them are either on the drawing 
board or in experimental stages.” 

Secretary Lovett told the Legion national 
convention in Miami that the United States 
does not yet have a stockpile of atomic 
super-weapons which can bring a cheap vic- 
tory in war. 

He said there is grave danger the Ameri- 
can people are pinning their hopes for se- 
curity on new weapons which haven't even 
been proved to be reliable. 

It is worth our remembering, then, that 
wars still are fought by the GI toting a 
rifle, and the pilot fying the fighter and the 
bomber. 


Repeal of Obsolete Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include a news item from the 
Evening Star of October 11, 1951, regard- 
ing the repeal of archaic laws. Mr. 
Julius Silverstein, a member of the fac- 
ulty of National University School of 
Law, supervised the study of the Govern- 
ment’s property laws to determine what 
laws should be repealed and cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the Congress in ob- 
taining legislative action. 














The news item follows: 


ARCHAIC, CONFLICTING UNITED States Laws 
Up FOR WHOLESALE REPEAL 


The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation no longer may be charged by law with 
selling male reindeer and buying female 
reindeer to be distributed to the natives in 
Alaska. 

And there will be no excuse in the future 
for applying to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for “one American bison.” 

Obsolete laws relating to Federal property 
are in process of being repealed, and when 
Congress repeals laws instead of enacting 
more of them—that’s news. 

The reindeer herds, which the Commis- 
sioner of Education used to have in his juris- 
diction, now are under the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The buffalo—about 4,000 of them— 
are the property of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the zoo wanting one of the 
animals applies there. 

Earlier this month the Senate, after study 
by its Expenditures Committee, passed an act 
repealing 174 sections of laws and amending 
63, all relating to Federal property. A simi- 
lar bill is before the House. 


STABLES GOING LEGALLY 


Another section of the laws which would 
be repealed in one charging the Army quar- 
termaster general with the duty of maintain- 
ing stables in the District for the President’s 
horses and carriages. President Wilson was 
the last President to have a horse-drawn 
carriage. 

The legislation now before Congress is the 
result of much work, by a staff of attorneys 
headed by Julius Silverstein, member of fac- 
ulty, National University School of Law, chief 
counsel of the legislation and regulations 
division of the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

The last real revision of the Nation's stat- 
utes occurred in 1873. Meanwhile there has 
been a codification of the laws, but this 
chiefly calls attention to conflicts in them. 
The present legislation, therefore, -is regarded 
by lawyers as a milestone in clearing the 
statute books of deadwood. 

The work which Mr. Silverstein headed was 
directed to be done by Congress when it 
passed the Federal Property Act of 1949. 
That act set up GSA and made it responsible 
for the procurement and administration of 
Government supplies and the disposal of 
Government surplus. 

The staff of attorneys examined more than 
25,000 sections of laws, paying particular at- 
tention to more than 3,500 relating to the 
purchase and disposal of Government prop- 
erty to weed out those which have been 
superseded by the 1949 act or which are 
obsolete. 

1798 ACT FACES REPEAL 

The earliest act facing repeal goes back to 
1798. It provided that all purchases for the 
Army or Navy shall be under the direction 
of the chief officers of those services. 

Mr. Silverstein explained that at the start 
the Government had central purchasing, car- 
ried out by the Treasury. The Army and 
Navy in 1798 were able to break away, fol- 
lowed by other agencies. Central purchasing 
was not reestablished, at least to some ex- 
tent, until 1933, when it was again placed 
in the Treasury. 

The act of 1949 placed all purchasing in 
GSA. But to take care of the special needs 
of the military, the Defense Department, 
GSA and the Budget Bureau have agreed on 
areas where the military may operate on their 
own. 

he Senate also has approved a measure 
repealing sections of laws dealing with Fed- 
eral records. Records management is an- 
other duty assigned to GSA and carried out 
chiefly through the National Archives. 

One of the sections to be repealed is an 
act of 1892 directing that the records of the 
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Revolution and the War of 1812 be trans- 
ferred to the War Department from the 
Treasury. Since then Congress has directed 
that the records be placed in the National 
Archives. 





The Training of Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, herewith 
is an exchange of letters between the 
commanding officer, the chaplain, and 
the parents of a boy in the service. 
These letters portray a fine sense of duty, 
devotion, and patriotism. They stand in 
sharp contrast to much of the activities 
and attitudes of contemporary life. It is 
my hope that other commanding officers 
are following the fine example of Maj. 
Gen. R. C. L. Graham and corresponding 
with the parents of the boys that serve 
with and under them. They will find 
that America contains many people like 
the Parkers that are happy to do all that 
is rightfully expected of them if they 
are treated as fellow human beings and 
citizens. 

The letters follow: 


HEADQUARTERS, Fort LEE., VA. 

Dear “MOTHER” or a SOLDIER: You may be 
the mother, aunt, or sister of the soldier Iam 
writing about, or perhaps this letter should 
be more properly addressed to you as his 
father, uncle, or brother. But as far as he 
and I are concerned you are the one at home 
who thinks of him most often and wonders 
most frequently what he is doing here at 
Fort Lee. 

He was sent to the Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center to learn to be a soldier. 
First he will receive basic training where he 
will learn to drill along with the other skills 
that all soldiers must know whatever their 
military assignment might be. After com- 
pletion of basic training he will be classified 
by expert personnel specialists to determine 
what his aptitudes are and how he might 
best serve the Army. Prior to his selection 
for any specific school training, close atten- 
tion will be paid to his previous record both 
as a soldier and a civilian and he will be 
interviewed to determine his interest in any 
of the fields mentioned below. If possible, he 
will be assigned to the course which he re- 
quests. We teach many trade specialties, in- 
cluding shoe repair, tailoring, canvas and 
leather repair, operation and repair of fleld 
laundries and bakeries, supply handler, sup- 
ply records specialist, bath processor, sub- 
sistence clerk, and utility repairman. Upon 
completion of his training here, he will be 
available to a unit for further on-the-job 
training in the specialty for which he has 
been schooled at Fort Lee 

The course of training he reteives will be 
given by select instructors well versed in 
their subjects. It incorporates the most up- 
to-date doctrine and methods obtainable and 
I feel that he will be better qualified to suc- 
cessfully face the future, whether it be in 
civil or military life, as a result of this 
training. 

Life at Fort Lee will not be all work and 
no play. We have planned an extensive recre- 
ational program as well. Our theaters have 
the latest movies, and plays by both soldiers 
and civilians are shown frequently. The 
service clubs at Fort Lee are some of the 
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model clubs in the country. There soldiers 
can attend dances, read a book, or engage in 
any of the dozens of activities we ha 

planned for them. Also, the Fort Lee Hobby 
Shop offers opportunity for those interested 


in woodworking, leathercraft, photography 
ceramics, and many other fields 





Nor have we forgotten the physical and 
spiritual well-being of our soldiers. T od 
they eat is the finest the Army can buy; its 
preparation is supervised by expert dieticiar 
They receive the finest medical care; Army 


doctors and dentists will keep them in tip- 


top physical condition. To fulfill the sol- 
dier’s religious needs, Fort Lee |! fine 
chapels; our chaplains are carefully ected 


from all leading denomin 
Soldiers have the opportunity 
with other young men of their g 








eration, 
from all walks of life and from every corner 
of the United States. They will get to know 
young men from Texas, Oregon, New York, 


Alabama, young men, who after their Army 
service is over, will become businessmen, po- 
litical leaders, and husbands and fathers of 


America. By working with these young men, 
by sharing with them the experiences of 
military service, they will come to know their 
fellow Americans better—and by so doing 
learn to know America better. I feel that 
this is most important, and I know that you 


as a patriotic American, will think so, too. 

Some reasonable restrictions will be placed 
on your boy’s movements. Except for emer- 
gencies, he will not be granted a leave dur- 
ing his training period. Upon completion 
of 6 weeks training, however, he may be 
granted a pass. These passes are issued for 
Saturday evenings, Sunday, holidays, and 
evenings preceding holidays. He must get up 
and go to bed at regular and early hours. 
You can help him by letting him know fre- 
quently that his family and friends are think- 
ing of him. When you write be sure to in- 
clude his rank, full name, Army serial num- 
ber, company and battalion in the address 
as listed below. 

I know that the letters written you from 
Fort Lee by your boy will keep you informed 
about his life here at the Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center better than 
any words of mine. We hope that when he 
returns to you, you will find that his Army 
training has made him physically fit, men- 
tally alert, and imbued with those demo- 
cratic principles upon which the whole struce- 
ture of our American life is based. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. L. GRAHAM 
Major General, United 
States Army, Commanding, 


PARKER CHEVROLET 

Pittsburgh, Pa., September 20, 1951. 
Gen. R. C. GRAHAM, 

United States Army, Command 
ficer, Quartermaster Reserve Train- 
ing Center, Fort Lee, Va. 

Dear Str: Today I received a letter signed 
by you in regard to the treatment and « 
given to the soldiers under your comn 
Fort Lee. I have read and reread the lett 
several times. In fact, I have passed i 
to some of my departmen her 
to read. This letter is so all-inclusive as to 
just what we, as parents, can look forward 
to in the training of our sons to be good 
soldiers in the Army of the United Stat« 

1e 


Maj 
ng Of- 


Your letter also points out to me as a 
businessman that you and your group 
command in the Army have realized 


C 
same thing we are realizing on the econom 
front—that is, the price of freedom is serv- 
ice—service to our fellow men, regardless »f 
race, color, or creed. 

My son has written several letters during 
his short term in the Army. His letters are 
@ pride and show the highest esteem and 
regard for his commanding officers, his ser- 
geant, and his lieutenant. His call om the 
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phone, which we requested he do, and his 
enthusiasm for the training he is getting 
really surprised me until I got your letter 
today. Now, I can better understand why 
his enthusiasm is so great. As he said on 
the phone to me, “Dad, I'm going to do my 
best to be a credit to the outfit to which 
I belong.” 

We here on the home front can be thank- 
ful we have officers ‘of your caliber and I 
sincerely hope this attitude and understand- 
ing is borne throughout all branches of the 
service. As you well know, these young men 
are those on whom we must depend to carry 
on the future of our country and to fulfill 
properly the leadership of the world; with 
the care and understanding that is necessary 
to have our main goal fulfilled—that of peace 
on earth—good will to all men. 

It is letters such as yours and the under- 
standing behind it that will do much to 
make this aim of all time come true in the 
not too distant future. 

Thanking you for your fine letter of under- 
standing, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 





S. H. PARKER. 





THE QUARTERMASTER REPLACEMENT 
TRAINING CENTER, 
Fort Lee, Va. 

Dear MR. aNd Mrs. Parker: I had the 
pleasure of meeting Private Samuel Parker 
at the Replacement Training Center Chapel 
at Fort Lee, Va., and personally welcomed 
him to this post. 

Your letters to him will be of great im- 
portance while he is away from home. I 
encouraged him to write home often, attend 
church regularly and to take an active part 
in all recreational and athletic activities of 
his unit. He will have ample opportunity 
to further his education. 

Our whole program can be summed up 
in one phrase: “The Army builds men.” 
I am sure I was speaking for both of us 
when I said to him: “Work hard, play hard, 
live clean and your record will be the meas- 
ure of a man.” 

Every officer on this post stands ready at 
all times to serve you both. We trust that 
you will remember us in your prayers as we 
daily remember you. 

Sincerely, 
Oran E. A. BOLLINGER, 
Chaplain (Captain), USAR, 





When Economy Is Not Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RrEcorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
October 1951 issue of the National Mu- 
nicipal Review, which is a publication of 
the National Municipal League: 

WHEN EconoMy Is Nor EcOnNoMY 


A year ago the National Municipal Review 
reported the good news that Congress had 
passed, and the President approved, a new 
law providing for a “census of governments” 
in 1952 and each fifth year thereafter. The 


enactment presumably provided an improved 
statutory basis for periodic reporting of basic 
statistics on State and local governments—a 
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vital information service regularly provided 
by the Federal Government since 1850. 

In accordance with this law the Federal 
Budget this year included a proposal for 
funds to conduct such a census. To help 
prepare for this job the Census Bureau en- 
listed the advice of such recognized authori- 
ties as William Anderson, Frank Bane, Fred- 
erick L. Bird, Carl H. Chatters, Rowland 
Egger, Luther Gulick, Simeon E. Leland, and 
Clarence E. Ridley. Associations of govern- 
ments and public officials such as the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Administrators, and 
the National Association of County Ofiiciais 
pledged their cooperation. 

It now develops, however, that no funds 
have been provided to carry out this im- 
portant task, which Congress explicitly au- 
thorized a year ago without a dissenting vote 
and on which much important preliminary 
work had been invested. The only reason 
given is in the comment by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

“In view of present world conditions and 
the amount of expenditures necessary ‘or 
defense purposes, the committee is of the 
opinion that there are many more urgent 
undertakings at this time and has therefore 
denied the budget estimate of $2,250,000 for 
this purpose.” 

By rather similar reasoning, a business 
firm, hard put to keep up with current or- 
ders, might decide to save money by dis- 
pensing with its periodic inventory or with 
its auditing of accounts. Or, on such rea- 
soning, Congress might eliminate the Budget 
Bureau or the General Accounting Office to 
free employees for work in Federal defense 
agencies. 

The unfortunate fact is that less basic 
statistical information is available about 
State and local governments than about any 
comparable segment of our economy. These 
governments provide a wide variety of vital 
services; their cost approaches one-tenth of 
the national income; they employ about 1 
out of each 15 persons gainfully occupied; 
they receive over $2,000,000,000 a year from 
the Federal Government. Yet the Govern- 
ment, now and in recent years, has issued 
far more statistical information about lit- 
erally scores of fields of industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural activity than it has 
regarding State and local governments. 

The most recent census of governments 
was for 1942. Limited figures available in- 
dicate that State and local governments have 
more than doubled their expenditures and 
have increased their indebtedness to an all- 
time high since then. But, unbelievable as 
it may seem, there is no official source of 
information for any of the past 8 years as 
to the nation-wide total of spending by local 
governments, nor as to comparative totals of 
State and local revenue, expenditure and 
debt. To find such totals for local govern- 
ments by county, one must go back 20 years 
to the census of governments for 1932. 

As State and local officials and civic groups 
know only too well, the present period of 
chronic crisis and national preparedness 
greatly increases the problems and difficul- 
ties that confront State and local govern- 
ments. Up-to-date information as to their 
status will surely not solve these problems. 
But the information that could be provided 
by a new census of governments should per- 
mit savings, through better public policies 
and administration at all levels, far exceed- 
ing the project's cost. 

Our system is necessarily a complicated 
one. Complexity frustrates the citizen with 
the result that ultimate control slips farther 
and farther from his hands. For this reason, 

a continuous flow of accurate up-to-date in- 
formation about all our governments and 
their activities is the very breath of life to 
our democracy, With each passing year, the 





need for affirmative action by government 
to supply relevant information about itself 
becomes greater. The heavier the load im- 
posed upon government, as in the present 
emergency, the greater the need. 

Elimination of the appropriation for the 
census of governments is not a measure of 
economy but rather one of improvident ex- 
travagance. Neither is it a measure to re- 
duce the Federal establishment. Rather it 
will tend to expand it, because the less infor- 
mation there is available to citizens about 
State and local governments, the more they 
will be drawn as by gravity to dependence 
upon the central government. Any believer 
in real economy or in keeping as much as 
possible of the business of government at the 
State and local levels should insist upon ade- 
quate appropriation for the census of 
governments. 





The Federal Government Should Not Sue 
States Without Their Consent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 17, I introduced a bill, H. R. 5773, 
which prevents a suit by the Federal 
Government against a State without its 
consent or specific authorization by 
Congress. This bill writes into our 
statutes what many lawyers considered 
to be the law before the so-called tide- 
lands cases resulted in a ruling by the 
Supreme Court which allowed the States 
to be sued by the Federal Government 
without their consent. 

A State cannot sue the Federal Gov- 
ernment without its consent and since 
under our constitutional system the 
States are sovereign entities retaining 
all powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government, it appears to be contrary 
to legal logic to hold the Federal Gov- 
ernment immune from suits brought by 
sovereign States while permitting the 
Federal Government to sue States with- 
out their consent. 

The need for this bill appears to be in- 
creasing. The tidelands decisions de- 
prived the States of property, the 
ownership of which was never questioned 
throughout our history until the recent 
agitation for greater Federal power re- 
sulted in the filing of the tidelands suits 
by the Federal Government against the 
States. Such suits asserting new and 
novel Federal rights are a threat to every 
State in the Union. They are brought 
in Federal courts and these courts are 
drifting toward an ever closer relation- 
ship and association with the executive 
branch of our Government. Supreme 
Court Justices are too often selected be- 
because of political activity favorable to 
the executive branch if not on the basis 
of activity actually within that branch 
of our Government. 

This close association of the courts 
particularly with the Department of 
Justice, which Department has great in- 
fluence upon appointment and promo- 
tion of judges, presents a real threat to 











our constitutional system. The States 
are at a real disadvantage when sued by 
the Federal Government in Federal 
courts. Suits that are justified can, pur- 
suant to my bill, be filed with consent 
of the States or of the Congress. If the 
bill is enacted, future contracts between 
the Federal Government and the States 
can provide for a waiver of immunity 
where disputes involving the contracts 
arise, but of course no coastal State 
would consent to a suit calculated to de- 
prive it of its historic ownership of sub- 
merged coastal lands or the products 
thereof. 






Fiscal year 1952 estimate ? 











Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including at this point in the REc- 
oRD five tables prepared for me by the 
U. S. Government foreign aid, postwar 
SUMMARY 
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State Department showing the extent of 
foreign aid between 1945 and 1952, in- 
clusive. 

It will be noted that the over-all total 
amounts to $35,235,594.000, or about 
$30.98 per capita for an over-all popula- 
tion of 1,137,250,000 

This total should be increased by the 
value of foreign aid now in the pipe- 
lines, which has not been furnished by 
the Department. 

The total amount furnished, based on 
our own population of approximately 
154,000,000, amounts to about $230 per 
capita, or about $1,150 per family of five. 
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Europe....-----------|5, 212, 943 | 977,000 |6, 189, 943 | 934, 653 | 13, 841, 118 |S, 416, 185 | 22, 257,203 | 23, 191, 956 16, 147, 596 | 2 20, 381,809 | 254 ; 
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$353,000 was received as reverse grant 
4 In thousands of dollars 


{return 


Doorway to Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 10, 1951 
Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 

ing in the Appendix of the REcorp 12 

newspaper articles on drug addition 

written by Edward J. Mowery, of the 

New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
The articles follow: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 

Sun of June 18, 1951] 

THe Teen-Ace Drurc Peri—Cump Dore 
SLAVES Bec Care, Nor Jam—Ovr Cliry, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MARVEL OF SCIENCE, Is 
FaIL!NG ApDICTs; HANDS OF AUTHORITIES ARE 
TIED 
(Narcotics addiction used to be associated 

eimost exciusively with shadowy figures who 


t include und 
ind return on grants, 


d”’ and does not include undetermined amount of assistance in pipeline. 
on grants. 


ASIA AND PACIFIC (TITLE III) 


Fiseal year oe 
1952 

- 3 

estimaies Grants 


$17, 406 | 
| 


termined amount of assistance in pipeline. 
LATIN AMERICA (TITLE IV) 


Fiscal year 
1952 estimate? | 


. | 
Grants | Loans (gross) 


139, 375 | 


existed more in fiction than in real life. To- 
day it is a grim problem confronting more 
people than the authorities can count accu- 
rately, and a startling percentage of them 
are teenagers. This article is the fifth of a 
series telling the scope of the ecourge, the 
chances of your own child becoming an ad- 
dict, and what you yourself can do to fight 
the menace.) 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


A weary squad attached to the police 
narcotics bureau filed into headquarters an- 
nex, slumped into chairs, and grinned at De- 
tective Set. John Cottone. 

“Yep, pretty good bag,” one sleuth ob- 
served. Sergeant Cottone, wily nemesis of 
underworld scum, nodded. 

“But what are we going to do with these 
kids?” he asked. “Most of ‘em aren't crimi- 
nals. They're sick. Desperately sick. What 
are we supposed to do with the kid addict 
who pushes a couple of caps of ‘H’ (heroin) ? 

“That's our most baffling problem. We 
take this child into special sessions. The 
court is empowered to do only one thing— 
send him to a penal institution (Rikers Is- 
land Penitentiary.) You know what that 
means. It’s cold turkey withdrawal. 


1945-51 aid provided! 4 
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During this period $226,000,000 principal was collected on loans an« 


“The Lexington Hospital in Kentucky? 
That’s run by the Federal Government. 
Should we fill our jails with these unfortu- 
nates? 

“The bona fide peddler is another matter 
entirely. We're flushing these bums out by 
the hundreds. The department has easily 
made 2,000 arrests since January 1. The 
kids—that’s our headache.” 

OFFICIALS HELPLESS 


Down Centre Street, in the magnificent 
Criminal Courts Building, we asked Dorris 
Clarke, the magistrates courts chief proba- 
tion officer, for her opinion of this vicious 
cycle. 

“The Federal, State, and city governments,” 
she stated, “have closed their eyes to the 
teen-addict problem for a year. It’s a cry- 
ing shame that in the face of vastly in- 
creased addiction and an avalanche of pub- 
licity on this evil that not a single facility 
is yet available to treat these kids. 

“The court or public official faced it—a 
detected young dope addict is utterly help- 
less. There is no adequate solution. We're 
flooding correctional institutions such as El- 
mira and the New York City Reformatories. 

“We've sent 50 girls to Westfield State 
Farm during the last several months. Of 
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course, all these people have both addiction 
and delinquency histories. But what hap- 
pens when they get into these institutions? 
There's no adequate facility for treating and 
rehabilitating them, even if they've under- 
gone cold-turkey withdrawal. 

“It’s fantastic. Hundreds of adolescents 
need the right medical care now. There's 
no ansver to the problem.” 


A BITTER JUDGE 


Society's callous disregard for human life 
received another jolt in the chambers of 
Special Sessions Justice Matthew Troy. 

“Of course, we're frustrated,” he said bit- 
terly. “The city of New York, the State, 
the Federal Government must bear the onus 
for this tragedy. This city is swimming in 
illicit narcotics. 

“Many of the kids who came into this 
court are now pleading for us to discharge 
them so they can go into the Army. Imag- 
ine. The addict-peddler would spread the 
poison to our Armed Forces. It’s already 
started, in fact. Heroin was being sold in- 
side one Army Camp. 

“The Army doesn’t want them. As for the 
Federal addict farm, the Lexington Story is 
a farce and has been for years. Addicts 
pour in and out of Lexington. Now it’s 
being sought as a refuge for those facing the 
draft. 

“We haven't medical facilities even to 
screen the peddler from the peddler-addict. 

“They shudder at horse rooms, bookies, 
cop graft. Profits from these rackets are 
peanuts compared with the untold millions 
pouring into the international dope cartel. 
The human equation? Children are dying.” 


SPIRIT OF FUTILITY 


These are the opinions of responsible, 
realistic public officials trying honestly to 
appraise society’s disregard for the tragedy 
that is teen-age addiction. Their hands are 
tied. 

This spirit of futility hovers like a wraith 
over New York fully 14 months after the 
World-Telegram and Sun first warned that 
addiction would prove a curse unless 
checked. 

Early last fall, in a grim recital of deaths 
from narcotics, this newspaper again alerted 
public officials that medical care of addicts 
was of vital importance. Children—from 
your own neighborhoods—were in agony. 

Later came the ghastly narcotism toll: 
1946 deaths, 11; 1950 deaths from dope, 58. 
A 500-percent increase. 

In March, Bronx Assistant District Attor- 
ney David Biatt shocked the faculty of 
Junior High School 51 with this statement: 


DOPE LEADS TO CANCER 


“Kits are using crude devices—home- 
made syringes, cotton filters, and match-box 
covers—to get their heroin dosage. The 
‘snorters’ who snifl the powder aren’t aware 
that this practice leads directly to nose 
cancer. Dependence on heroin is a com- 
pulsion impossible to break.” 

New York City, the educators learned, is 
acclaimed as the 20th century marvel of 
science. But there is no medical hospice 
available to child dope addicts killing them- 
selves with deadly heroin. 

The United Parents Association, in a bitter 
press release, said its membership of 250,000 
parents would use every communication fa- 
cility at its command to drive the tragic 
story of teen-age addiction home. 

“Cases have been reported to us,” the UPA 
spokesman declared, “where attempts to de- 
prive children of their accustomed drugs 
resulted in such violent reactions they had 
to he sent to Bellevue’s emergency ward. 
It’s imperative that the city provide some 
place where these unfortunates can get med- 
ical and psychological treatment found effec- 
tive to cure drug addicts.” 

This indignant protest was filed in Jan- 
uary. 

XCVII—App.——413 
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On April 14, a group of grief-stricken 
mothers of teen addicts took up a vigil at 
the very steps of City Hall in their mute 
plea for help. 

A lamp was lighted there symbolizing a 
vigil of prayer to be kept for 48 hours, which 
is the average time addicts suffer the phys- 
ical agonies of withdrawal in the prisons of 
New York. 

Then the small band of parents disbanded. 
Their efforts were futile. 

On May 25, a Bronx committee of outraged 
citizens scoffed at the statement by Super- 
intendent of Schools William Jansen that 
only 154 young addicts could be found in 
the school system. 

Carl Colodne, of 3165 Decatur Avenue, 
Bronx, spokesman for the group, said a meet- 
ing would be called to high light the city’s 
apathy toward child dope addicts. 

“We will also protest,” he said, ““New York’s 
penal approach to the sickness that is drug 
addiction leading to such tragic deaths as 
that of Edwin Gonzales, 17, of 1004 Simpson 
Street, Bronx, a possible addict recently shot 
dead by police while stealing 30 cents worth 
of candy. 

“We'll meet in repentance for our share 
of community responsibility in this tragedy.” 

Society has had ample warning of the dope 
scourge. An army of sick, bewildered chil- 
dren still await the answer. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of June 19, 1951] 


Uncts Sam P.LeEaps Brrore U. N. To Srop 
FPiow or Dopse—Smuccirp HEROIN POURS 
INTO COUNTRY 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


Urcle Sam, whose generosity has gone out 
to virtually every nation in the world, stands 
as an abject international beggar on the 
dope probleia at the portal of the United 
Nations. 

Not a single ounce of opium is produced 
in the United States. Yet, opium-producing 
countries are pouring this drug’s most deadly 
derivative, heroin, into this country. 

At this moment, American taxpayers are 
being asked to underwrite %$7,200,000,000 in 
foreign aid. And in Lexington, Ky., the 
Government's only hospital for addicts has 
cut its personnel and juggles a waiting list 
of pain-crazed victims of foreign-grown nar- 
cotics. No money. 

New York City, experiencing the worst dope 
scourge in history, puts child addicts with 
the mentally ill or with criminals. No hos- 
pital. The State, cross-hatched with hos- 
pitals and clinics, plans an emergency haven 
for addicts at a women's penitentiary. 


MAKES PLEA TO U. N. 


On May 1, Federal Narcotics Commissioner 
Harry J. Anslinger virtually begged Italy, 
Turkey, Greece, North China, and Manchuria 
to destroy their stocks of diverted (illict) 
drugs and reduce their production to strictly 
medical needs. He made his eloquent plea 
before the U. N. Narcotics Commission at 
Lake Success. 

He stressed that Chinese Communists in 
Hong Kong are trying to dump 500 tons of 
raw opium on the world market. He re- 
vealed that heroin, the terror drug, is pour- 
ing from underworld laboratories in Tientsin 
to Japan, where thousands of. American 
troops are exposed to the danger. 

The U. N. Commission reportedly agreed to 
exert every effort in destroying diverted drug 
stocks which have made addiction a world- 
wide crisis. 

Mr. Anslinger, appearing before the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, said omi- 
nously: 

“Large quantities of heroin * * ® 
smuggied from China to Japan, will be com- 
ing to the United States. This is a disturb- 
ing matter and the Chinese Communists 
shuuld suppress this traffic. Through the 
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U. N. and other channels of internationa? 
cooperation, our Government has been ex- 
erting every effort to eliminate external 
sources of narrotic drugs. 

“Chinese tongs are becoming active again 
after several years of relative quiet, and we 
intend to take care of that situation.” 

Then Mr. Anslinger added this shocker: 

“A number of draftees are claiming drug 
addiction to escape the draft. We are work- 
ing with military authorities to break up this 
racket. The narcotics traffic is a vicious, 
commercial racket which lives on the slow 
murder of its customers. It must be dealt 
with more drastically and realistically.” 


URGES SPECIAL SQUADS 


As evidence of this country’s inability to 
halt the flow of foreign drugs which has made 
thousands of youths unfit for military serv- 
ice, the official continued: 

“We've been endeavoring for many years 
to have police departments in the larger 
cities set up specialized narcotic squads. 
We've succeeded in several localities. 

“This leaves our Bureau free to concentrate 
on large-scale traffickers. With our small 
force of less than 200 men (actually 188) to 
cover the entire United States * * * we 
cannot do everything.” 

Was New York City—the Nation's prime 
reception and distribution point for drugs— 
one of the cities with sufficiently large nar- 
cotics squad? 

“Los Angeles (a squad of 28 men) is the 
Nation’s only city which has taken the initia- 
tive and established an adequate narcotics 
squad,” he said. 

In closed session before the Senate com- 
mittee, the Federal official revealed that fully 
one-fourth of America’s top gangsters are 
reaping the dope harvest. 

“Of the list of 800 (top mobsters) I fur- 
nished your committee in closed session,” 
Mr. Anslinger stated, “200 have narcotics 
records.” 

None will say how many key gangsters were 
among the 6,163 arrested by Federal agents 
last year—the highest bag in the Bureau's 
history. 

CARE FOR ADDICTS 

While Mr. Anslinger made no reference to 
wholesale traffic in marijuana, another Fed- 
eral expert declared that the deadly hypnotic 
can be waded across the Rio Grande for hun- 
dreds of miles with little fear of detection 
by either United States or Mexican border 
patrols. 

Customs? 

Again it’s a case of too little and too late. 
The force of agents could be tripled without 
making a serious dent in the international 
drug fiasco. 

As to medical aid available to the thou- 
sands of desperately fll adolescent addicts, 
Mr. Anslinger commented at a later date 

“Por the past 20 years, we've recommended 
that each State set aside wards in State hos- 
pitals to take care of addicts. California 
was the only State to respond. It established 
a separate institution to hospitalize addicts 
but it discontinued it some years ago.’ 

Concerning dope’s inroads on draft-eligible 
youths and the current trend toward phony 
addiction by would-be evaders, the World- 
Telegram and Sun learned from a former 
addict In Connecticut that this practice is 
rampant. ’ 

“Nonusers by the score,” he declared, “are 
using this artifice to keep from serving their 
country. They plant a few caps of ‘H’ 
(heroin) in their pockets, get arrested and a 
commitment to Narco (the Lexington, Ky., 
addict farm). 

“Such commitments mean a year’s proba- 
tion. They get off a bus or train in Lexing- 
ton, pay a local doctor $5 for a shot of ‘H’ 
and present themselves at the hospital’s 
gate. They'll pass the physical tests as ad- 
dicts and they're out of the draft.” 
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The former addict added grimly: 

“However, the joke’s on them. Hospital- 
ized with bums and criminal adicts, they 
learn how to use the stuff in short time and 
come away junkies.” 

The joke’s not on them. The shame is on 
America. Even Mr. Anslinger, who formerly 
characterized 10 addicts as ‘“hoodlums,” now 
excludes high school kids from this stigma. 


WHAT'S THE SOLUTION? 


What's the solution to the wholesale bond- 
age of dope addiction? 

Certain conclusions are obvious 

On the Federal level, Congress must cope 
with smuggling from Europe and Asia with 
every facility at its command. Federal nar- 
cotics bureau manpower should be immedi- 
ately tripled (600 men) and this agency’s 
budget ($1,850,000) increased by $3,000,000. 
These are minimum requirements. 

The States—especially New York, New 
Jersey and California—should improvise hos- 
pitalization for teen addicts now and formu- 
late plans for long-range medical care and 
rehabilitation. 

New York City is faced with a double 
emergency: Immediate hospital facilities for 
addicted children and a vastly enlarged nar- 
cotics squad. In the early twenties, the late 
Dr. Carlton Simon fought an upsurge in the 
dope traff.c with a squad of 125 men. 

Before his death, the founder of New York's 
narcotic squad told the writer New York 
needs “at least’ 250 trained men to track 
down the vicious dope rings now plaguing 
adolescents. The squad currently totals 49. 

Finally, parents of this city can send up a 
crescendo of protests against New York's 
greatest disgrace. The chips are down. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of June 13, 1951] 


It’s 1 1n 50 Your Cuitp Takes Dope—Bur 
THaT’s ONLY a GuUEsS—OFFICIALS ADMIT 
THey Don't KNow REAL Opps 

(By Edward J. Mowrey) 

Can your child become a dope addict? 
Exactly what are the chances of your boy or 
girl joining the legion of youngsters now 
hooked on heroin or marijuana? 

The answer, as nearly as experts can esti- 
mate, is that 1 youngster in 50 between the 
ages of 16 and 18 could become an addict. 

However, since child addicts are extremely 
secretive and normally induce three to five 
of their friends to try illicit drugs, police 
probation officers and court officials frankly 
concede no one can safely estimate the num- 
ber of New York City children currently 
taking dope. 

The estimates have run as high as 20,000. 

Police, who have made thousands of nar- 
cotics arrests in the last year, say there are 
a minimum of 5,200 teen-agers in the city 
on herion and reefers. The recent report 
of Superintendent of Schools William Jan- 
sen that there are only 154 known addicts 
(requiring or having received medical care) 
promptly brought indignant protests that 
the figure was ridiculously low. 

Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
conducting the State’s teen-age addiction 
probe, replied that at least 5,000 New York 
youngsters were addicted. The school’s own 
enrol!ment figures of children in the 16 to 
18 age group (the most popular age for neo- 
phyte addicts) clarify the issue. 

They are: Age 16, 88,641; age 17, 95,727; 
and age 18, an estimated 90,000; for a total 
of 274,368. If 5,000 of this number are dope 
addicts, it means that the evil has claimed 
1 child out of 50. 

No one, to repeat, can truthfully gage 
addiction’s devastating impact upon ado- 
lescents. Narcotic rings using cunning, mi- 
gratory tactics, have enslaved 11-year-olds 
on rare occasions. And court records dis- 
close many children of 12 and 13 exposed 
to the menace. 


BOROUGH ESTIMATES 


The police narcotics squad under Lt. Ber- 
nard Boylan and Sgt. John Cottone has 
blueprinted concentrations of teen addicts 
throughout the city. Manhattan has 2,000; 
Brooklyn, 1,500; Bronx, 1,000; and Queens, 
700. 

Addiction has made negligible gains on 
Staten Island, but it has become a serious 
problem in virtually every other part of the 
city. Police estimate that half of the junior 
and senior high schools have been hit in 
varying degree. Pushers—dope sellers—are 
working close to elementary schools, all of 
which have been alerted to the danger. 

Heavy use of heroin and marijuana has 
been reported in some vocational high 
schools in Manhattan and Brooklyn. And 
the incidence rise in child addiction gen- 
erally follows activity of underworld rings 
in specific areas. 

Parents, residing in east and west Harlem, 
the lower East Side and the old San Juan 
Hill area of the west side of Manhattan are 
warned that peddlers have done a lush busi- 
ness near their homes. Other danger zones 
include the east Bronx, especially the West- 
chester Avenue zone; the Brownsville, Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, and east New York sections 
of Brooklyn, and the vast Jamaica area of 
Queens. 

PAD JOINTS FLOURISH 


Teen-age addiction in these areas has mir- 
rored the sharpest rise. Pad joints, where 
reefer smokers and “mainliners” (addicts 
using needles for injections) congregate, 
flourish in direct relation to ability of police 
to abolish them. 

Children have lately been enlisted as dues- 
paying members of addict clubs. The fees 
insure a minimum dosage of heroin. Their 
insignia, like the hip flask of prohibition 
days, is a hypodermic needle and a bent 
spoon. 

It's a popular fad in numerous teen-age 
groups to take a shot of “horse” (heroin) 
before going to the community dance. The 
fad has even touched college campuses, 


PARENTS DECEIVED 


Addict paraphernalia has been found in 
school rest rooms and peddlers have brazenly 
operated in school cafeterias. “Gym teachers 
have been alert for months for needle marks 
in physical education classes. Detectives 
have been assigned, in some cases, to actual 
posts inside schools. 

Even parents who realize dope’s inroads 
on youth and use every precaution in pro- 
tecting their children are often fooled. 
Child addicts have been known to secrete 
their paraphernalia in a bullet-shaped mis- 
sile in toilet bowls. They may meet their 
“connection” (peddler) on the street when 
the family has retired. 

Heroin capsules have been known to be 
camouflaged in bubble-gum wrappers and 
brazen pushers will even accost groups of 
kids on sand lots. One shot, they promise, 
will make Johnny play ball like Babe Ruth. 


EATING AT UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


After Johnny is hooked, he may rendez- 
vous with his pusher in a theater, cellar club, 
hotel lobby, or across the street from school. 
Johnny will find him. Johnny would be in 
agony without him. 

This is the child narcotics addiction pic- 
ture today, a problem which Senator Estes 
KEFavUverR, Democrat, Tennessee, former chair- 
man of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, calls the most pernicious, most in- 
sidious evil facing America. 

Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander of the 
American Legion, who will appear in New 
York at the Legion’s 3-day clinic on adoles- 
cent addiction this week end, declared: 

“Organized traffic in illieit drugs is eating 
at our defense potential and destroying our 
moral fabric.” 

The odds on your child being addicted may 
be 50 to 1. However, there is no doubt about 
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dope’s murderous grip on our children. Five 
teen-agers died from addiction in recent 
months. Fifty-eight New Yorkers (23 under 
25 years of age) succumbed to this blight 
in 1950. 

A veteran police official put it this way: 

“Like the fisherman who runs into a 
school, all we're sure of are the ones we 
caught. Who knows how many got away?” 
[From the New York World-Telegram and 

Sun of June 14, 1951] 


Cuttp Appicts Harp To Spot, BuT BEHAVIOR 
Can Be CivE—Dope Victim OFTEN DUCKS 
FAMILY, PALS 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


The mother of a teen-ager phoned the 
writer and said softly: 

“My boy is in his bedroom banging his 
head against the wall. He wants us to kill 
him. Please, in God's name, what can we 
do?” 

She sobbed for a few moments, then con- 
tinued: 

“My child is a heroin addict. He's a good 
boy and we've tried to help him. We wait- 
ed 3 hours at a hospital before an intern 
gave me some pills and sent us home. Later 
my boy went into spasms.” 

This mother was witnessing what doctors 
describe as the most pitiful sight human 
eyes can endure—a child narcotics addict 
undergoing “cold turkey” or sudden with- 
drawal from drugs. 

But the symptoms of child addiction 
aren’t always so patent. In fact, they 
sometimes defy expert diagnosis. Authori- 


ties on narcoticism agree that the day-by- 
day behavior pattern of a child introduced 
to drugs is nature’s initial signal of imrend- 
ing disaster. 


ADDICT’S IRON CURTAIN 


Addiction’s iron curtain is furtiveness. 
The child will deviate from his or her usual 
routine. The thrills of TV or a stickball 
game may fade. Johnny will disappear and 
keep his destination a mystery. He may be 
gone for hours or far into the night. When 
questioned, he'll evade, lie. 

In many cases, he'll eschew old pals 
(whom he couldn’t get to try dope) and 
meet in cellar clubs or on street corners 
with questionable companions. Parents 
should immediately investigate both John- 
ny’s haunts and friends. 

Johnny won't wash his hands before an- 
other member of the family if he has gone 
to the needle. And if he’s been dragooned 
by a dope peddler into the role of “pusher,” 
he may blossom forth in “sharp” clothes, 
expensive shoes and flashing neckwear. 
Johnny's pockets may also jingle. 


LIKE BURGLAR TOOLS 


If the child successfully masks the needle 
marks on his arm, he will guard his addict 
paraphernalia like burglar tools. 

The advanced addict’s rig consists of 
heroin capsules, hypodermic needle syringe, 
rubber arm band (tourniquet), medicine or 
eye dropper, and a teaspoon (the handle usu- 
ally bent and the bottom burned). As 
Johnny’s bodily tolerance for the drug in- 
creases, however, he becomes ingenious in 
administering dope. 

Police have found numerous cases where 
child addicts puncture the skin with a bent 
pin or nail to get at the main artery. The 
enslaved adolescent ignores the possibility 
of gangrenous infection. But the records of 
narcoticism deaths in the medical examiner’s 
office don’t. 

As effects of the drug wear off, the child 
has no alternative. He must continue. And 
the more he takes, the more he needs. 

“If the drug is suddenly withdrawn, a med- 
ical authority warns,” acute illness develops. 
The victim will stop eating, may vomit, de- 
velop diarrhea, suffer intense muscular pains 
of the arms and back. Considerable weight 














may be lost in a single day. Sleep is out of 
the question. 

“The person dependent on drugs cannot 
take it or leave it. Since self-control ts lost, 
the situation presents a state of slavery.” 


INHIBITIONS SHATTERED 


The tragic aspect of child addiction 1!s 
the victim’s utter isolation from society. 
Cut off from his loved ones, his doctor, his 
minister and teacher, little Johnny becomes 
reckless, amoral. His inhibitions shattered, 
delinquency and crime become his bedfellows 
under the iron mastery of the infamous ped- 
dler who seduced him. 

The child is deadened to the gradual moral 
deterioration that made him an outcast. 
And he’s dangerous. One New York ado- 
leccent told horrified probation officers she 
would kill her mother or father “if they 
stood between me and a shot.” 

How did our hypothetical Johnny get on 
drugs? What is heroin or marijuana? 


ADDICT’S PARADISE 


Like the thousands of others who became 
hooked, Johnny may have had to maintain 
face by accepting a dare. Psychologists call 
it status. A brave teen-ager put it this way 
in a composition: ‘Most of the boys and girls 
I know said if I didn’t try heroin, they'd 
call me a punk.” 

A classmate, neighbor or even a stranger 
may have asked Johnny to try a reefer (mari- 
juana stick), a sniffer or a shot. The neigh- 
borhood, Johnny learned, was wallowing in 
tae stuff. All the kids want the kicks. 

Johnny may have flunked an eXam, ex- 
perienced a disagreeable home squabble. He 
welcomed such a lift or bang. The gang on 
the corner may have jeered: “Be a regular 
guy. Don’t be chicken. It won't hurt you.” 

So Johnny accepted a free reefer and 
sucked its acrid fumes into the pit of his 
stomach. Marijuana—the key to an ad- 
dict’s paradise. 

And a passing word to all parents about 
marijuana: 

While the habit-forming aspects of this 
intoxicant are occasionally challenged, there 
is virtually no disagreement concerning the 
acts of bestiality resulting from marijuana's 
persistent usage. 


THE TERROR DRUG 


Marijuana (the Mexican name) comes 
from the upper leaves and flower of the hemp 
fiber plant (Asiatic). Its viciousness as a 
drug is highlighted by the fact that the Eng- 
lish word “assassin” is derived from Hasha- 
shins, the name of a muderous Mohamme- 
dan sect which used the drug in their wild 
orgies. It can be grown in window-boxes or 
cultivated in empty lots. 

Marijuana has little or no use in medicine. 

Heroin—the terror drug—is an opium de- 
rivative with no medical value which is cur- 
rently pouring into the United States from 
China, India, Iran, Turkey, and the Soviet 
Union. Its powdery granules undergo nu- 
merous adulterations through the under- 
world market to reach the New York young- 
ster at about 5 percent purity. A cap (cap- 
sule) of 1% grains sells from $1 to $2. 

The child, first approached by dope ped- 
dlers, may get a free shot for a few days. 
He can snort the powder, mix it with water 
over a match in a spoon for “skin popping” 
(injected under the epidermis) or main-line 
the deadly concoction into the main fore- 
arm artery. 

Heroin is the most dangerous of drugs and 
the most popular among criminal addicts. 
Its jolt on the system is more severe than 
than of morphine and because it is outlawed, 
its victim must look constantly to the under- 
world for dosage. 

The heroin addict is truly hooked. 

Our Johnny, victimized by greedy crimi- 
nals, can become society's lost child unless 
his parents are realists. And it shouldn't 
happen to Johnny. He's the bulwark of our 
future generation. 
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[Prom the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of June 15, 1951] 


Dorr SteuTHS Face JUNGLE CUNNING—ONE 
VENDER UsEp Per Ferret To PeTrcH HEROIN 
PacKETs From CACHE UNDER FLOOR OF RooM 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 

When veteran New York narcotics squad 
detectives compare notes on the cunning of 
dope rings the classic tale of the Manhattan 
retriever bobs up. 

Police made four abortive raids on a tene- 
ment visited by numerous suspected addicts. 
The occupant stonily professed his innocence 
and invited a search. The sige went on. 
Finally, one addict was caught with a con- 
tainer of dope in his pocket. 

“Don’t know where he hides it,” the vic- 
tim expostulated, “because he never lets 
anyone inside.” 

From the vantage point of a fire escape, 
the cops learned why. The peddler had a 
confederate. A pink-eyed trained ferret on 
a leash sat at his feet. When a patron 
knocked on the door, the ferret darted into 
a floor aperture, brought back a container 
of dope soaked in liver blood and was re- 
warded with a chunk of liver. 


CHILD CARRIES DOPE 

Drug rings preying on teenagers haven't 
resorted to animal training as yet, police 
declare, but they're using every artifice 
known to the underworld in keeping the 
junk flowing. An upper Manhattan ped- 
dler with scores of adolescent customers 
strolled near schools with a 3-year-old girl. 

Her pockets were stuffed with heroin cap- 
sules. He was clean. 

Peddlers in one school posted a girl “con- 
nection” beside the cafeteria coffee urn at 
lunch time. A nod or a wink meant that 
“H” (heroin) was in plentiful supply around 
the corner. One school child told officials 
that heroin was administered by the shot 
on a Manhattan street at fixed times. 

Addicts lined up for their dose like un- 
fortunates in a depression bread line. A 
veteran addict who foresees an army of teen- 
agers dying on the heroin vine told the 
World-Telegram and Sun that New York 
now has about 10 big narcotics rings fighting 
for the children’s business. 


TWO THOUSAND KIDS A YEAR 

One ring, he said, will use 10 runners to 
distribute drugs to 90 pushers. Its con- 
stant aim is to make a peddler out of an 
addict. 

The monthly gross in New York alone runs 
into untold millions. As to addiction: 

“At least 2,000 kids are indoctrinated each 
year,” he explained. That's an entire col- 
lege enrollment swung into the use of junk 
and on the way to potential criminality. 
What can these kids do? Their constant fear 
is a hospital with bars. So they slink off 
with their gang and try to recruit other kids. 

Children introduced to heroin for the first 
time are amazed at the dog-eat-dog frenzy 
of peddlers fighting for dope’s ever-ready 
dollars. Pushers are not only working two 
to the block in some localities, but laboring 
overtime to reap the harvest. Their routes 
frequently take them to the very steps of 
school buildings. 

“The average peddler handles three pieces 
(2% to 3 ounces) each day,” this addict de- 
clared. That means he’s selling around 700 
caps, mostly to school children. Sure kids 
are dying. I'd say more than 500 have died 
in New York since the early forties from 
overdosage or chemically impure heroin. 

MESSAGES IN CODE 

How does a dope peddler, a perfect strang- 
er—accost your child? 

He may give Johnny a cops-and-robbers 
pitch on the sandlot, in a hotel lobby or at 
&@ community dance. This may consist of 
coded letters and a telephone number. The 
peddier may meet Johnny at the appointed 
time and fish heroin capsules from a hat 
box or a grocery bag. 





It’s more than likely, however, that 
Johnny's connection will appear through 
mutual friend. If Johnny calls the right 
number and has the right password, he may 
meet the peddier in a bus terminal or hotel 
lobby. The peddler will take the meney and 


disappear. 


In Johnny's hand will be a slip of r 
with another phone number That of a 
booth in the lobby. Johnny's heroin will be 


taped to the bottom of the arm rest 
Many successful peddlers selling to chil- 
dren rarely approach their victims directly, 


They may patrol neighborhoods in flashy 
cars and carry a load of nylon stockings in 
the trunk to prove they're “salesmen.’ The 


heroin cache may be secreted far away in 
a rented apartment in a respectable neigh- 
borhood. 






GANG FOPPERY 

They patrol certain ¢ how their 
addict-pushers are making out. They have 
even set up district headquarters in the 
mezzanine of a theater 

Adolescents, intrigued by this air of mysti- 
cism and intensely loyal to their clique of 
fellow addicts, frequently adopt forms of 


ior which identifies them as d 

They may use a special type of s 
special haircuts, or wear bizarre clothi: 
sembles. Other teen-a p 
this array of gang foppery, may ple: 
up. They’re initiated into “horse” 
and the constant fear of arrest i: 
loyalty to the group. 

Police have learned through hundreds of 
interviews with child addicts that the du- 
plicity of organized dope rings must be met 


behav 


gers, im 





(heroin) 


sures their 


in similar vein. Detectives have posed as 
blind men in accompanying teen-agers to 
the “pliant” (rendezvous point). Peddlers 
have no fear of being identified by one who 


cannot see. 

So Johnny buys his “H” from the pusher 
while the “blind” cop watches. Then the 
dragnet closes. 

CRIMINAL AFTERMATH 


Women detectives have taken jobs as maids 
in apartments, manned switchboards and 
posed as molls to smash vicious ngsters 


in the dop- traffic. And when a ring is sus- 
pected of expansion to other States, phone 
taps on court order provide a monitorin 
system that functions day and nicht 

What's been the aftermath of this w 
sale enslavement of youngsters? 

Muggings, robberies, prostitution, assaults, 
and murder. 

Two teen-agers allegedy murdered a ma- 
tron strolling in Central Park for the few 


, 
o 


cents they found in her pocketbook. They 
were starved for another shot of heroin 
Medical cabinets in schools have been 


rifled for hypodermic needles and medicine 
droppers. Physicians on night mercy calls 
have met, instead, dope-starved youths who 
would kill for the little black satchel. 

Kid addicts have stolen and pawned un- 
told thousands of dollars’ worth of clothing 


radios, and home accessories to get the 
needed dosage. In New York and across the 
country addicts are smashing thousands of 
mail boxes and stealing checks of old-ace 


pensioners, disabled veterans, and recipients 
of welfare doles. 
DEATH PENALTY DEMANDED 

This is one facet. of the unsavory child 
addiction picture which has motivated Rep- 
resentative L. Gary CLEMENTE Of New York 
to intrdouce a bill providing for the death 
penalty for peddlers selling to teen-ager 

Representative CLEMENTE, praising 
World-Telegram and Sun's 14-month an 
dope campaign, told the writer: 

“No crime, in my opinion, is worse than 
this exploitation of our young people, but 
I believe it would stop almost immediately 
if we put forth the same effort that was 
necessary in stamping out kidnaping in 
this country. 
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“IT have introduced legislation that will, 
if enacted, bring death to the racketeer who 
enslaves our children with dope.” 


Pupiic CruSsADE OFrrers New Hope ror Dope 
VictiImMs—LONG YEARS OF OFFICIAL APATHY 
SHATTERED BUT Victory Is STILL Far Away 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of June 16, 1951] 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


What's being done to protect your child 
against dope rings spreading deadly heroin 
into every section of New York City? What 
happens if your youngster is hooked? 

There are no full, immediate answers to 
these questions. But indications of action 
t+ come may be found in the outburst of 
public horror that finally has rocked the 
city after sordid revelations about the dope 
evil began in the World-Telegram and Sun 
on April 15, 1950. 

First disclosures ran into a wall of public 
apathy. But through the months this news- 
paper kept up its fire. Revelation followed 
revelation. And although officialdom re- 
mained indifferent—or at least inactive—the 
truth became more generally recognized by 
citizens. 

Finally, about 9 months after depravity 
and crime among teenagers, brought on 
through the enslavement by narcotics, were 
fully documented, the lid blew off. Public 
alarm culminated this week in the current 
State investigation by Attorney General 
Nathaniel L. Golcstein. 

He and his staff of expert investigators 
have startled New Yorkers with “flesh” and 
wire-recorder testimony of youthful victims 
of the drug pushers and of experts on the 
peril that threatens to make one out of 
every 50 children a victim of dope. 

Mr. Goldstein is only digging into the 
mounting morass. It will take the legisla- 


ture months to cap his disclosures with a 
solution. 

But the battle is on. 
crushed and victims salvaged. 

Your youngster, if he is hooked, must be 


Peddlers must be 


saved. He needs immediate and adequate 
hospital care and rehabilitation. 

A drive to obtain the necessary hospital 
facilities is being pressed vigorously by the 
American Legion and Irving Geist, philan- 
thropist and realist. They declare children 
must not be lost in a sea of official and 
nongovernmental apathy. 


1946 WARNING IGNORED 


As early as 1946 efforts to protect the city’s 
youth from its present mushrooming danger 
were rebuffed. That year a group of emi- 
nent physicians tried to warn city hall that 
teen-age dope would become the city's 
scourge. 

But Dr. Lester C. Spier and other mem- 
bers of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety committee received a brush-off. “We 
were sent home like schoolboys without see- 
ing Mayor William O'Dwyer,” Dr. Spier dis- 
closet. 

As this newspaper revealed the alarming 
rise in adolescent drug addiction, officials 
parried the blows and shrugged. Finally, 
as 1950 wore on, the truth dawned on a 
cluster of indignant, militant citizens, Then 
it swept to the organization level. 

The State Chamber of Commerce adopted 
a resolution calling for official action; par- 
ent groups, doctors, social workers, bar 
associations, veterans’ units, and scores of 
frantic mothers and fathers whose children 
were jeopardized deluged city hall with pro- 
tests. 

On December 12, Mayor Vincent R. Im- 
pellitteri called a meeting of his department 
heads, told them to study the problem and 
make a report. The report never mate- 
rialized. 

However, 5 weeks earlier an interoffice 
memo in the magistrates courts heralded a 


revolutionary move to cope with the flow of . 
teen-age addicts. P 


The Youthful Offender Act would be acti- 
vated. And in the youth part of Special 
Sessions Court, Justice Matthew Troy left 
the bench after surveying a line of kids on 
heroin. 

“It makes you sick to see them,” he de- 
clared. “We're completely frustrated.” 

Justice Irwin Davidson said the problem 
was appalling and District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan expressed shocked indignation. 


DEATH RATE CLIMBS 


While State Senator Seymour Halpern hast- 
ily prepared legislation to cope with the 
evil, teen-agers were dying on Manhattan 
stoops, in hallways, in hospitals. Two pals 
of one boy rushed him to a Brooklyn hos- 
pital—and ran. He died. 

Mass meetings, investigations, studies by 
two-score groups of the Welfare Council, 
But no affirmative, high-level action to stem 
the tide. 

What's being done now by city and Fed- 
eral agents? 

A totally inadequate narcotics squad is 
rabbit hopping over New York in frenzied 
effort to round up dope peddlers. In many 
cases, the men and women of this unit work 
around the clock. 

The Federal narcotics agents? 


NOW FOR THE VICTIMS 


With only 188 men to police all the Na- 
tion, they're pecking at the tidal wave of 
dope’s overlords who make New York the 
Nation's prime distribution point. Sparsely 
manned, the task of this force seems hope- 
less. 

Stop smuggling? 

The customs service has 200 agents to 
police New York harbor's 600 piers per shift 
for all types of contraband. Dope is cas- 
cading in. 

But what about the child who already has 
succumbed to heroin’s slavery? He has by- 
passed the splendid efforts of PAL, the Set- 
tlement House vigilante committees, the 
school system's delayed syllabus of instruc- 
tion. 

Where can this child go for medical aid? 

At present he has three ways to reclaim 
his respectability. None offers muvh refuge. 

Johnny can brave the wrath of his parents 
and appeal for treatment through the family 
physician. It means iron-clad restrictions 
on his movements, gradual, safe withdrawal 
from the drug, eschewing his former addict 
friends. 

But the doctor will tell Johnny’s parents 
he doesn’t run a clinic. He can't police 
Johnny's actions. And dope, plenty of it, 
is just around the corner. 


THE FEDERAL ANSWER 


Private sanitariums? Yes, if Dad can stand 
the tariff. Proper treatment takes 4 months. 

What about the city’s answer? 

Johnny may be committed before a mag- 
istrate. If he goes to Rikers Island Peniten- 
tiary, he writhes out his “cold turkey” with- 
drawal agony with felons. If he goes to 
Bellevue or Kings County Hospitals, he’s 
placed with the mentally ill and he may stay 
about 2 weeks. After that he’s freed— 
possibly to return to dope. 

What about the State? There’s no succor 
there. 

And the Federal Government's answer? 
Johnny's parents would shudder at this solu- 
tion. 

On February 12, 1951, the World-Telegram 
and Sun disclosed that the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 
Ky.—known to thousands of addicts as 
Narco —was caring for 135 patients beyond 
its maximum capacity of 1,300. 

Dr. Victor H. Vogel, the hospital’s medical 
chief, frankly conceded that children from 
14 up were hospitalized with criminals and 
perverts. Segregate them? Walls don’t 
bulge even for Uncle Sam. 

Despite revolting conditions at Narco, pare 
ents of adolescent addicts, seeing their chil- 


dren sinking into a life of depravity, told 
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the writer they were planting heroin on 
their children and giving them up to Federal 
agents. 

CRYING NEED FOR ACTION 


“It broke my heart,” one mother said .car- 
fully, “but my boy won't die in a gutter from 
heroin if he’s behind bars at Lexington.” 

Demands for adequate hospitalization for 
young dope victims descended on Washing- 
ton. A Bronx group petitioned United States 
Public Health Service officials to make use of 
hospitals in the New York area being closed. 
The pleas were fruitless. 

On January 18, 1951, this newspaper re- 
ported 2,000 dope pushers enslaving an esti- 
mated 30,000 New Yorkers. And the Fathers’ 
Club of Public School 90, Bronx, continued 
to plead with five top city officials to “rescue 
our children from the precarious predicament 
of becoming hopeless drug addicts.” 

Then came mass meetings for hospitals 
(Public School 52, Bronx), open-air dramas 
(Manhattan), clinics (Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York), radio discussions 
of New York's dope crisis, raids on “pad 
joints” and lairs of underworld traffickers. 
But dope, now a social blight, has continued. 

Now the State has launched full warfare, 
The strategy, the tactics, remain to be de- 
cided. But at least the public and its serv- 
ants are aroused, and the parents of victims 
—and prospective victims—are demanding 
nothing less than full victory. 

[From the New York World-Telegrain and 
Sun of August 6, 1951] 


PEASANTS HarvEST 11 TrmMes More Opium 
THAN ENTIRE WorRLD NEEDS FOR MEDICINE— 
FARMERS IN EUROPE AND ASIA DEPEND ON 
Huce Poppy Crops For LIVELIHOOD 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


(Dope addiction can be controlled—w.aen 
the nations of the world agree to limit pro- 
duction of narcotics for medicinal needs 
only. The problem is complex. It involves 
peace, international intrigue, racketeers and 
the daily bread of European and Asiatic 
farmers. This is the first in a series pointing 
to the solution.) 

In the grert subtropical belt stretching 
from the coast of China to the Adriatic Sea 
papaver somniferum is a highly-esteemed, 
tenderly reared plant on which hundreds of 
thousands of prosaic peasants depend for 
their bread. 

The fact that the plant produces opium, 
the wrecker of untold thousands of lives, 
means little to the men, women and chil- 
dren toiling in the hot, dry fields of Turkey, 
Iran, India or China. 

To them it means ready money, not only 
for the opium but also for the millions of 
tiny poppy seeds whose oil brings back 66 
cents for every dollar obtained for the drug. 

It is a way of life. 

From its humble beginning in the well- 
drained, rich soils, where swaying poppies 
dot the country-side in red and white array, 
opium and its derivatives follow a tortuous 
and ever more criminal course. Eventually 
it slips past customers and border guards and 
fattens the wallets of the underworld. 

To stop pushers here in New York, experts 
agree you must go back to the fields half-way 
around the world and plow under the crop 
which brings a living to peasants * * * 
and misery and crime in America. 


DRIVE BEGUN IN 1783 


Meeting this week in Geneva is the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, which 
will study proposals of the U. N. Narcotics 
Commission to limit world opium produc- 
tion to legitimate needs. 

It isn’t the first time that nations of the 
world have tried to break the shackles of the 
narcotics habit. As far back as 1783 Warren 
Hastings of the British East India Co. said 
the drug should be strictly limited “in com- 
passion to mankind.” 

But it wasn’t until 1909 that President 
Theodore Roosevelt proposed the interna- 














tional investigation that led to the first 
opium convention drawn up at The Hague 3 
years later. 

It was a slender reed and soon was honored 
more in the breach than in the observance. 
Because the peasants in India, Burma, Greece 
and Iran needed papaver somniferum to 
maket their fields pay their way. And others, 
more venal found the trade richly reward- 
ing. 

What relief may be expected from the 
UNESCO sessions? 

How long can the United States—experi- 
encing the worst addiction scourge in his- 
tory—parry the blows of criminal bands 
against our youth? 

Not even the most optimistic U. N. delegate 
believes that a global opium control will 
come in a year or two. Yet most nations 
recognize the dope crisis and want sincerely 
to solve it. 

WANT SUBSIDIES 


One U. N. spokesman from an opium-pro- 
ducing country put it this way: 

“We'd gladly eliminate cultivation of the 
poppy overnight. But what revenue could 
we be assured of to replace our profits from 
opium? And unless we do replace this reve- 
nue we face national bankruptcy.” 

At the U. N. Commission on Narcotics 
Drugs hearings recently concluded producing 
nations failed to adopt a monopoly plan to 
curtail harvests and control prices. What 
they wanted, in effect, was a subsidy if they 
cut their opium crops and sacrificed vital 
governmental revenue. 

Yet, it would take another Marshall plan 
to underwrite the losses of such producing 
nations. 

The humanitarian aspects of the cause fell 
under the weight of dollar-and-cents realism. 

How much opium is the world producing? 
How much is necessary for scientific and hu- 
mane needs? 

None can safely estimate current produc- 
tion. Where the drug is cultivated under so- 
called national monopolies, the admitted 
harvest exceeds 2,000 tons annually. 

This estimate excludes production in Red 
China, Manchuria, Eastern Russia, Siberia 
(western areas), and Russian Asia. One ex- 
pert believes that opium produced under the 
Soviet might approximate the admitted 
world production of 2,000 tons. 

Another barometer is available in the total 
seizures of illicit opium as reported to U. N, 
by various countries. These figures, com- 
piled by the U. N. Secretary-General for the 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1950, were sub- 
mitted by 32 nations. 


ELEVEN TIMES THE NEED 


The totals indicated 1950 opium produc- 
tion hovered around 3,200 tons, with a vast 
quantity of the contraband of unknown 
origin. 

A U. N. spokesman explained that illicit 
drugs falling into the hands of authorities 
make up less than 10 percent of the illegal 
trade. Thailand alone confiscated 134, tons 
of contraband opium, with Burma and Egypt 
sharing an additonal 81% tons. 

High medical authorities, however, say 
flatly that the current global opium harvest 
is 11 times the world’s medical needs. 

Those needs are 450 tons. 

Somewhere between these totals lies the 
true production. Perhaps around 4,000 tons. 
And the cignificance of this stupendous 
opium production when applied to the 
heroin needs of addicts is breath taking. 

Diverted from legal channels or harvested 
clandestinely in Asiatic mountain areas, 
4,000 tons of raw opium become the chemical 
equivalent of 8,000,000 ounces of heroin, 
One ounce of this Opium derivative is exe 
tracted from every pound of the poppy drug. 

In terms of the addicts’ daily needs, 8,000,- 
000 ounces of heroin provides 242,426 kilo- 
grams at 100 percent purity. Through sys- 
tematic cutting in the underworld, the cache 
of powder destruction supplies more than 
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16,000,000,000 capsules (2 grain) at 5 percent 
purity. 

In other words, today’s opium production, 
translated into the outlaw drug heroin, is 
sufficient to provide 29,000,000 addicts with 
three caps per day for a year. 


TRAIL OF DEBAUCHERY 


This is the key to the trail of debauchery 
addiction is blazing throughout the civilized 
world. 

The extent of the production and traffic 
in marijuana—heroin's indoctrinating 
agent—defies research. Indian hemp, whose 
leaves make the heady reefer, flourishes over 
millions of acres in virtually every country 
in the world. 

Indicative of its prodigious growth, nearly 
20 tons were conficated last year in 17 coun- 
tries stretching from Zanizar to Australia. 
Mexican marijuana, pouring across the Rio 
Grande, spews through a transcontinental 
network to the most remote sections of the 
United States. 

The Federal Narcotics Bureau's agents last 
year confiscated 46,000 ounces. During the 
same period in the heart of the hashish belt, 
Egyptian police impounded 17 tons of the 
hypnotic. 

Cocaine, entering the American market 
principally from Peru and Bolivia, has almost 
disappeared on the illictt market. This 
dearth has been attributed to the smashing 
of a giant cocaine ring by the Peruvian and 
American authorities 2 years ago. 

While the coca shrub is also cultivated in 
Java and Ceylon, natives of Peru and Bolivia 
have chewed its stimulating leaves for cen- 
turies. 

This approximates the picture of illicit 
drug production which has led to the worst 
dope addiction epidemic in world history. 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 7, 1951} 

CONTROL OF WorRLD Dope TRAFFIC HOPELESS 
AS LONG as SovieT MENACEs FREE WorLD— 
ONLY PEACE CAN SavVE NaTIONS WHICH RAISE 
OprIuM For CasH 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 


The world needs peace to halt the inter- 
national drug traffic. 

It needs peace to cure the financial ills 
of war-ravaged countries and to bring the 
recalcitrant Soviet bloc back into the family 
of nations. 

For the poverty of many lands, makes 
opium and its derivatives a prime source of 
foreign exchange, which they require to re- 
store their prewar economy. And refusal 
of the Reds to play ball, blocks an ironclad 
global limitation of production of narcotics 
to medicinal needs. 

This was the core of the thinking of a man 
who has served for years on the United Na- 
tions Narcotics Commission. Before that, 
he was a member of his country’s foreign 
service. 

DIM VIEW 

He took a dim view of events. 

“Let's not kid ourselves,” he explained. 
“The world is not at peace. And this at- 
tempt to agree on the illicit narcotics men- 
ace is almost hopeless.” 

If the world were at peace, our diplomat 
ventured, the United States with its prestige 
and dollars probably could whip the rest 
of the world into line through international 
agreements. 

If there were peace, for instance, Uncle 
Sam could advise Iran and Turkey, the two 
biggest opium producers in the world, that 
they could expect no favors from us unless 
they really got down to business and cut 
their opium production. 

But the United States needs Turkey—and 
Greece and Yugoslavia, other important 
opium producers—as the eastern anchors of 
their wall against Russia. And the Atlantic 
Pact nations need the oil of Iran to power 
their war machines and industry against the 


feared attack from behind the iron curtain. 
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“So how,” this diplomat asked, “can the 
United States now put pressure on opium- 
producing nations to stop the flow of nar- 
cotics with Russia menacing the 
world?” 

Aside from blocking international agree- 
ments on virtually every proposal found on 
the U. N. agenda, Russia is strongly suspected 
by experts on the world dope crisis of using 
narcotics in the cold war. 

K. W. Yu, of the Chinese U. N. delegation, 
flatly accused the Soviets of deliberately 
flooding dope into southeast Asia and en- 
couraging addiction. 


free 


MAKING ADDICTS 
“It is a diabolical plan, well conceived,” 
he declared, “to soften up these peoples. 


Their countries will undoubtedly become the 
Communists’ next objective.” 

Making dope addicts of millions of po- 
tential serfs, he explained, has two prime 
objectives. 

“The Reds mulct fabulous amounts cf 
money from their prospective victims of ag- 
gression and simultaneously wreck them, 
physically and economically. The pattern 
first took shape in the Orient when the Japa- 
nese poured opium into occupied China 

“Shiskiachuan, the city and rail juncture 
between Honan and Shensi Province, was the 
focal point for opium distribution. As the 
deadly drug entered prostrate China in 
abundance, the Japanese actually encour- 
aged both civilians and the military to use it 
freely. 

“Who could offer less resistance to a con- 
queror than a populace inert from hyp- 
notics?” 

The Reds, this statement charged, are cul- 
tivating huge amounts of opium in Shansi, 
Szechuan, and Jehol, northern China areas 
adjoining the Manchurian border. The traf- 
fic is moving to Hong Kong over inland 
routes to Burma, Indochina, and Malaya. 

Hong Kong opium, American authorities 
have reported, is also cascading into Japan, 
where our troops may be jeopardized 

The Soviet Union, however, maintains 
strict internal controls over its opium pro- 
duction in east Russia, western Siberia, and 
Russian Asia. Russians never become dope 
addicts * * * within their own borders. 

A few weeks ago a report echoed through 
the United Nations majestic building in New 
York that 100 tons of opium showed up in 
Saudi-Arabia or Afghanistan. Could this 
enormous cargo have originated in Sovict 
Asia? 

None could tell. 

CAN'T BE ESTIMATED 

Ratko Pleic, counselor of the U. N. Yugo- 
slav delegation, characterizing the illicit drug 
traffic as the “world’s greatest social prob- 
len:,” said there was no no way possible to 
gage Russian opium production 

God only knows what figure 
amount to. You can't even make an 
mate of Russian steel production 

“How could one possibly arrive at the total 


would 
esti- 


¢ 
tis 


Russian production of opium that is fiowing 
into the world market?” 
Aly Fahmy, first secretary to the U. N 


Egyptian delegation, told this newspaper t , 
zed China “is morally obligated’ to limit 
poppy cultivation and abide by N. U. pro- 
posals to combat the illicit drug traffic 


“This vicious problem can't be ved by 
one or two countries,” he said. “It ! 
national, and Red China and all 





producing nations should vigorousl 


and police their harvests.” 

Mr. Fahmy also praised Narcotics Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Anslinger for his “competent, 
helpful aid in appraising the world narcot 
evil.” 

Mr. Anslinger himself put the finger on 
Red China for cascading opium and heroin 
into Japan and the islands of the former 
mandate. 

On May 1, before the U. N. N tics Com- 
mission, he pinpointed ¢ traband dr 
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movements by the Reds and reported that 
former heroin factories in Tientsin, North 
China, and Manchuria have been reactivated. 


HEROIN VIA JAPAN 


“There is evidence that some of this heroin 

is getting into the United States and other 
countries via Japan,” Mr. Anslinger declared. 
“Japanese agents seized 20 pounds of heroin 
in Kobe Four of the 19 packages bore labels 
of the Drug-Well Pharmaceutical Laboratory, 
Luck Street, Tientsin. 
« “Previous large seizures in Japan have 
probably originated from this factory. This 
traffic should be suppressed by Chinese Com- 
munist Officials.” 

While an occasional shipment of illicit 
drugs may be traced to a specific poppy field 
or laboratory, the bast bulk of the world’s 
opium production cannot be laid specifically 
to an offending producer nation. 

The U. N. Narcotics Commission hopes to 
end this aura of dope’s mysterious origin 
shortly. 

Early in 1950 international collaboration 
in laboratory research on the origin of opium 
began modestly under the direction of the 
opium distribution center. It has twin 
goals: To pinpoint cultivation centers of 
opium and determine its morphine content. 

Opium samples have been coming in slowly 
and at least two more years will elapse before 
the laboratory gets positive results. 

Meanwhile, the civilized world writhes 
under the impact of dope addiction, with 
the lives of thousands of children hanging 
in the balance. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 8, 1951] 
Lost Opium FINDs ITs Way TO ApDICTS—LEGAL 
Crops Not ALL USED FoR MEDICINE 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

It’s a hot, cloudless day in the Turkish 
countryside as the small army of peasant 
farmers, armed with Amasya knives, approach 
fields of opium poppies. 

There’s no mirth in this corps of tireless 
men, women, and children. And they realize 
they have only a few hours to harvest the 
dark, gummy substance which is their life- 
blood 

They had ploughed their fallow fields in 
the spring, weeded them with harrows and 
sewn the seeds immediately after the first 
rains. 

They nurtured their crops’ carefully 
through the 3-week germination and smiled 
as the first delicate leaves appeared. Yes, 
the stems looked sturdy. Varicolored flow- 
ers. Providence permitting, should mature 
in 50 days, And then, the knob-like, plumed 
capsules. 

This was the day. 


JUICE HARVEST 


peasant foreman scanned the sky. 
No sun. Just heat. He waved to the others 
as th skirted the rows—poppies imbedded 
in volcanic scil. The workers handled their 
knives like surgeons with scalpels. 

They drew the knives two-thirds around 
the capsules, taking extreme care that the 
incisions did not penetrate to the interior. 
This was to prevent the opium juice from 
flowing inside and hecoming lost. If this 
happened, the seeds probably wouldn't ripen 
and yield oil. 

For 72 long hours they toiled. Slashing 
and gathering the coagulating juice. If the 
night became humid, they rested away from 
the odorous fields. Otherwise they'd become 
dizzy from the fumes of the potent gum. 

The next morning they scraped the cap- 
sules, transferring the partly coagulated 
juice to poppy leaves they held turned up in 
their hands. They continued to collect the 
juice, wrapping one leaf over the top of an- 
other as the leaves filled up. Then they 
piuced the leaves in the shade to dry for 
several days. 


The 


When the brownish cakes were finally tab- 
ulated at the Soils Products Office, each 
worker was paid 17 cents per hour for the 
kilogram of opium harvested. 

This kilo of pure opium was produced 
under strict governmental supervision pre- 
destined for humane use in the field of medi- 
cine. It wasn’t diverted at the farm level 
or raised clandestinely to feed greedy dope 
rings here and abroad. 

However, untold thousands of kilos have 
been diverted from the 35,000,000 acres under 
Turkish poppy cultivation. And bands of 
dissident farmers in mountain regions never 
declare their harvests with the central 
monopoly. 

FORTUNE AS HEROIN 

The practice is also rampant in 
China, Mexico, Yugoslavia, and Iran. 
Officials of these countries admit it. 

And 1 kilo of pure opium—which reim- 
bursed the peasant a paltry $12.24—is worth 
a fortune when translated into heroin in the 
underworld market of America. 

Ilhan Savut, counselor to the Turkish 
U. N. delegation, told the World-Telegram 
and Sun his Government is doing everything 
humanely possible to police the harvests and 
comb the mountains to halt illicit opium 
traffic. 

“We th'nk we can account for 97 percent 
of our authorized crops,” he declared, “and 
severe penalties await those who divert 
opium or raise it clandestinely. 

“However, there’s no doubt that some 
opium is lost during harvest and unauthor- 
ized cultivation may be under way in moun- 
tainous regions.” 

Turkish farmers, he explained, report the 
areas being cultivated, the expected yield and 
harvest progress. It’s mandatory that their 
entire crops be sold to the Government. 
Turkey is the world's largest opium producer. 

“We have no way to estimate illicit produc- 
tion or diversion into illegal channels,’’ Mr. 
Savut added. “You realize, however, that 
heroin or morphine may be extracted from 
opium with simple implements in a home 
kitchen. We've outlawed heroin in Turkey, 
and we're constantly on the lookout for 
heroin traffickers. 

“Ot course, opium can be carried over our 
border from Syria in a basket or it can be 
smuggled from Istanbul by seamen.” 

He agreed that all nations must reach in- 
ternational agreement upon crushing the 
illicit drug traffic “if mankind isn’t to be en- 
slaved.” 


India, 
Many 


WHOLESALE DIVERSION 


Dr. Dijalal Abdoh, deputy Iranian repre- 
sentative to the U. N., also deplored whole- 
sale diversion of opium and said the addic- 
tion phase of the dope menace is now being 
closely studied by his country. 

In 1949, Mr. Abdoh stated, Iran cultivated 
10,000 acres of opium which yielded 1,000 
tons of opium, twice the world’s medical 
needs. 

“We exported (legally) 145 tons of the har- 
vest,” he said, “but we do not know, frankly, 
where the other 851 tons went. We're fight- 
ing against smuggling and we've recently 
established a special narcotic police force.” 

Would Iran be agreeable to halting opium 
production if adequate means of substitute 
revenue were available? 

“We certainly would,” he said. “In fact, 
we're limiting our opium cultivation until 
some satisfactory solution to this problem 
comes along. I believe that if cotton were 
grown in much of the opium acreage, it 
might solve our economical problem.” 

Opium revenue from Iran’s 1949 crops 
totaled 98,000,000 rials (35 rials to the dollar). 

While both Turkey and Iran admit to se- 
rious diversions of their opium crops into 
illicit channels, Ratko Pleic, councillor of 
the Yugoslavia U. N. delegation, denied that 
any of his country’s opium enters the under- 
world market. 
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“In 1949, in Ankara,” Mr. Pleic declared, 
“our opium production quota was set at 63 
tons annually. We've never produced that 


much and our highest prewar yield never 
Last year our harvest was 


exceeded 30 tons. 
about 11 tons. 
DON'T USE OPIUM 

“Yugoslavs don’t use opium and the sur- 
rounding countries don't. Our farmers can- 
not sell into the illicit trade because their 
harvest is under vigilant, air-tight control. 
We cultivate opium mainly along the Serbian 
border and in Macedonia.” 

Yugoslavia, the diplomat stated, has actu- 
ally cffered premiums to opium farmers as 
an inducement to greater effort. 

“But,” he explained, “we have insufficient 
manpower to realize this objective. We're 
studying ways to stimulate production so we 
can meet our international quota (for medi- 
cinal needs).” 

Urging immediate decrease in opium pro- 
duction “by the big opium growing nations,” 
Mr. Pleic conceded that huge amounts of 
opium are flooding the world from Asia and 
that more stringent international police 
measures should be taken to strangle the 
illicit traffic. 

“But,” he said haltingly, “we're now fight- 
ing against a consequence when we should 
be eliminating the cause of the conse- 
quence.” 

The consequence isn't too alarming for 
Yugoslavia, which has no addiction problem. 
America, faltering under the weight of illicit 
drugs, sees its consequence in the pasty faces 
of untold thousands of kid dope addicts 

The consequence may prove America's 
greatest social curse. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 9, 1951] 


Srcret Lass NeaR Wc: bp Ports PusH HEROIN 
INTO UNITED STATES AT FANTASTIC PROFITS— 
ONLY 20 PLANTS MAKE DruG LEGALLY 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


Heroin and morphine can be extracted 
from raw gum opium with the simplest of 
equipment. 

They can be produced with the utensils 
any housewife has in her own kitchen. 

It admittedly takes know-how and care, 
but the process which yields 1 ounce of 
heroin from 1 pound of opium is—scientifi- 
cally speaking—one of the most elementary. 

Morphine, one of the 19 alkaloids ex- 
tracted from opium, is derived through 
chemical processes. Heroin is extracted 
fror: morphine by the addiation of acetic acid 
radical. Compared with the tricky process 
of making nylon from coal, air, and water; 
it’s like brewing a Cup of tea. 

Heroin has been outlawed in the United 
States as having no medicinal value. It is 
used legally in various European countries, 
however, as an asserted aid in fighting tuber- 
culosis at childbirth, etc. 

In 1949, 20 plants authorized to manu- 
facture heroin by the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, Geneva, produced nearly a 
ton of this terror drug. 


FACTORIES NEAR PORTS 


The factories, in most instances, are easily 
accessible to large ports where illicit drug 
cargoes have been pouring into the under- 
world traffic. The factories: 

Franc®: Paris (two), Noisey-le-Sec and 
Glos-sur-Lizieux; England: Edinburgh 
(two); Switzerland: Basle (two) and 
Zurich; Italy: Turin, Milan (three) and 
Como; Sweden: Stockholm and Sodertalje; 
Hungary: Budszentmihaly; Finland: Hel- 
sinki; Belgium, Brussels. 

Nobody knows the extent of diversion of 
heroin from these plants into the fitcit 
market, although gigantic amounts of the 
drug have admittedly been diverted from the 
Italian factories. 














This is the legal aspect of heroin produc- 
tion. 

On the clandestine side are huge plants 
which have flourished sporadically in Mar- 
seille, Hong Kong, Istanbul, Barat, Tientsin, 
Trieste, and Mexico City. 

These factories, plus the thousands of 
tiny laboratories set up near the world’s 
great ports, are pouring the deadly drug into 
the United States. "totterdam, Marseille, 
Milan, Athens, Bombay, and Tientsin have 
been acknowledged rendezvous points for 
international dope-ring couriers. 

In many cases, the plant’s output has an 
assured marxet and predestined itinerary. 


INNOCENTS SUFFER 


Adding to the mountainous stockpile of 
illicit drugs being bartered throughout Eu- 
rope are stocks impounded by the German 
armies and dumped indiscriminately when 
the Allies closed in. 

As a result, nations which produce no 
opium are wallowing in it. And criminal 
bands are combing the European market for 
a sure bonanza. 

What happens to the countries that do not 
produce opium but are caught in the vortex 
of the transcontinental dope traffic? 

Egypt, the crossroads of the Middle and 
Far East, is undergoing the worst smuggling 
evil in its history. 

“Our battie against the illicit drug evil,” 
Aly Fahmy, first secretary to the U. N. 
Egyptian delegation, declared, “is hopless un- 
less the entire world cooperates. Without 
this assistance, dope threatens to become 
a permanent curse. 

“Egypt doesn't grow opium. Yet, it's be- 
ing smuggled into our country from Turkey, 
Persia, everywhere. Last year we seized 3,620 
kilos (nearly 4 tons) which indicates ter- 
rific overproduction with harvesters trying 
to jettison it on all sides. 

EGYPT FIGHTS EVIL 

“To combat this menace, we've coordinated 
the authority of our health, defense, justice, 
and finance ministries. We've set up a cen- 
tral narcotics bureau—a branch of the se- 
curity department—with specialized squads 
to fight the traffic. 

“We've instituted a special camel corps 
of trained narcotics police to patrol our 
desert borders on the east. And last October, 
we set up a central narcotics agency for the 
Arab League which resulted in whole har- 
vests being destroyed in Syria, Lebanon, and 
Palestine.” 

Egypt, Mr. Fahmy conceded, has always 
had its hashish problem. At present, about 
130,000 adult addicts smoke the pulverized 
hemp in the odd-shaped bowl and tube 
known as the “nargilas.” 

Egypt's perennial fight against hashish ad- 
diction, however, has been complicated by 
te optum smuggling upheaval. 

“We know that Egypt is not a transit 
country for hashish. But since few if any 
Egyptians smoke opium, we also know that 
we're an international dumping ground for 
this drug at the moment. If we catch any- 
one selling illicit drugs, he may be fined up 
to £6,000 and imprisoned at hard labor for 
5 years. 

“If he’s a foreigner, he serves his sentence 
and is then deported. Like the profits in 
illicit opium, the reward for the hashish 
smuggling is terrific. A kilo of hashish 
on the farm level is worth $1,650 in the 
underworld.” 


MUST RESTRICT HARVESTS 


Hard labor, the diplomat explained, is just 
that for the dope trafficker. He breaks 
stones under the broiling desert sun. As 
for a solution to the opium-smuggling 
throughout the Midide East, Mr. Fahmy said 
crisply: 

“It’s not enough to mobilize armies to 
patrol the borders of nonproducing nations. 
Opium poppy harvests must be severely 
illicit stocks destroyed if 


restricted and 
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the world is to survive this terrible evil. 
I'm optimistic that the U. N. will find a way 
to accomplish these goals.” 

Mr. Fahmy's optimism, 
foundered on the rocks cf 
protocol. 

As to destruction of illicit opium stocks, 
few realistic nations will obliterate a market- 
able commodity. Only the United States 
plows under a harvest. 

Last year, nearly 21 tons of illicit opium 
were seized by authorities of Thailand, India, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Burma No 
word has come from there dope traffic centers 
thac this fabulous cache has been destroyed. 

No such word is expected even if humanity, 
itself, is at stake. 


to date, has 
international 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 


Sun of August 10, 1951} 
Wuyr Not Stop Heroin ProDucTIoN?—Dnrvue 
CALLED NONESSENTIAL FOR MEDICINE Lv- 


CIANO LINKED TO ILLICIT TRAFFIC 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

Is Italy the world headquarters for the 
narcotics rings pouring heroin into the 
United States? 

Is Charles (Lucky) Luciano, erstwhile vice 
lord, the behind-the-scenes director of this 
dope combine? 

Two men of widely divergent interests gave 
the World-Telegram and Sun startling an- 
swers to these questions. And documented 
them 

“There's not the slightest doubt in my 
mind,” declared Marco Francisci, secretary 
of the U. N. Italian observer's office, “that Lu- 
ciano is the connection between Italian dope 
mobs and American hoodlums engaging in 
this abominable racket.” 


AFTER LAST WAR 


“Italy's narcotics problem started to be 


acute at the end of the last war. In the 3 
years after Allied liberation of Italy, the 
United Sv.ates expatriated several hundred 


gangsters to Italy. It’s my opinion that most 
of these hoodlums are in the lucrative dope 
racket and that Luciano is their guiding 
force.” 

Mr. Francisci, a slender, pensive man, re- 
minded the writer that his country lost the 
war and was beset in the mid-40’s with the 
usual internal upheavals of the vanquished. 

“The Italian police organization was func- 
tionally weak during this period,” he con- 
tinued. “It’s prewar stamina was shattered. 
It just could not cope with the problems 
arising out of this influx of hoodlums from 
the United States. In fact the police force 
as a unit was virtually helpless. 

“These people ran the gamut of 
sirables—white slavers, gamblers, thieves, 
and racketeers. In some instances, they 
came back to Italy with complete organiza- 
tions to carry on their nefarious work. They 
had lots of money to bribe and corrupt. 
Oftentimes, morality is a question of money.” 


unde- 


DOPE RING PARADISE 
Italy—largest producer of heroin—was a 
dope ring paradise, Mr. Francisci declared, 
with five heroin laboratories operating (ad- 
jacent to Milan) under license of the Italian 
health commissioner. Heroin, outlawed in 
the United States, is used to ease the ravages 
of tuberculosis in Italy. 

Italy, importing double the amount of 
raw opium needed for its legitimate heroin 
quotas, quickly became the international 
headquarters for a gigantic underworld 
heroin cartel. Mobsters flocked to the vi- 
cinity of the heroin laboratories like homing 
pigeons. 

“In 1947-48,” Mr. Francisci explained, “we 
imported 17,100 kios of raw opium, 11,430 
the next year, and 10,000 in 1950. Our im- 
portation this year won't exceed 8,000 kilos. 

“With our huge heroin production, there 
was and is a terrific amount of smuggling 
and diversion of the drug. In addition, Italy 
is in an extremely difficult geographical po- 
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and 





ines 


sition with extended coast 
merous ports easily accessible to smugglers 


nu- 


ANOTHER CRUCIAL PROBLEM 
Another crucial problem in northern 
Italy was to ferret out untold amounts of 
illicit drugs dumped there by the Germans 
during the 1943-45 occupation 
So the army of racketeers moved in and 
tremendous cargoes of illicit drugs began 


to flow into the United States. Couriers 
made connections in Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Marseilles, Liverpool. Murders n le 
Stalked dope's spoils in America The no- 
torious One Hundred and Seventh Street 
mob—Luciano’s own—became a potent un- 
derworld combine. 

An undermanned Federal Narcotics Bu- 
reau tried desperately to chart and inter- 


cept the mobs’ activities 
Prostrated by war, Italy became inv 
tary host to Luciano’s internati 


cate—Dope, Inc 


fun- 


nal syndi- 


“How can we legally impri 1 Lu 10? 
Mr. Francisci asked. Then he added ‘We 
have him under 24-hour surveillance. I'm 
told, t that Interpol (International Po- 
lice, Geneva) never lets him out of their 
sight. But what can we charge him with? 
I believe he maintains two homes One or 
Capri. the other in Rome. He's rich, clever 


He knows all the answers. He's an old hand 
at dealing with the law 
WHAT CAN WEI 


“He can corrupt. Hecan travel. His cur- 


rent passport, I believe, has visa privileges 
in France, Switzerland, Spain, and Great 
Britain. Capri, you must realize, is a stra- 
tegic port fcr racketeering in the m f 
the Gulf of Naple But ‘ t 








him He's broken no Italian law—yet 


What can the United States do to protect 


its youngsters against dope rings operating 
in Italy? 


“We have reduced our annual heroin out- 
put to 50 kilos (from 200), Mr. Fr: 1 
said, “and we're working closely 


¥ 





ican narcotics officials to crush 
racket. I'd say, though, the Unit 
must strengthen its internal controls against 





the dope menace 
“This is a poor 
out the source of the tr 


substitute for 


uble, but t 














be no solution until opium-producing na- 
tions rigidly limit their production to world 
mec need 
LUCIANO THE ABS 
Downtown in the Federal « é 
Charies Siragusa told the World-Te m 
nd Sun: 

I ree that Li n the 1 
of the crime ¢ ! w functior Ita 
And there no doubt that expatriation of 
Italian-born gangsters has cor cated 
Italy's internal problems 

Mr. Siragusa, ace Federal narcotics agent 
loaned to tne Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee for the last 5 montt returned 
last m th from a tour f Europe He 
combed narcotics rings er Ss in Italy, 
France, Greece, and Turkey 

FOUR OUT OF FIVE 
“About 50 of the deported mobsters form 
the core of the international dope ring which 
Luciano rules he’s their bsolute b 
And every c¢ ignment of dope f: Eu e 
bears Luciano’s O. K. Sure the It i 
are working hard to track down the 

“But Italy could deal a de: blow to the 
heroia traffic with one move. Halt her 
production beneficial i - 
ing TB. The ge with- 
out it. Why car The e « ed 
production 1y t H 3 
being diverted from four of ‘taly’s five 


factories 


“This is the stuff that’s flowine into the 


United States. Why M where most 
the drug is made, is Lu s internat! l 
dope-ring bastion.” 
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Mr. Siragusa, small and wiry, methodically 
ran off Luciano’s dope cartel board of di- 
rectors on his fingers. 

“There's Joe Pici, Lucky's prime contact 
man for the American branch, now on the 
lam in Italy after he smugg'ied himself back 
into the United States, made a killing in a 
single drug consignment, and left. He 
served 30 years here as a white slaver, was 
deported in 1946 when Luciano returned to 
Italy and the big dope operation started to 
function. 

A DIRECT CONNECTION 

“Pici, closely linked with the Kansas City 
Mafia mob, actually tested the American dope 
market before the gang started its big-time 
smuggling. And there’s Frank Callace, alias 
‘Chick 99,’ keyman of the One Hundred and 
Seventh Street mob who fled to Italy after 
an FBI indictment. He and his nephew 
(fame name) established a subheadquarters 
for dope in a Milan hotel where packages 
were exchanged with other Luciano hench- 
men. 

“This was a direct connection between the 
One Hundred and Seventh Street mob and 
Lucky.” 

Mr. Siragusa pondered a moment and con- 
tinued to list the Luciano dope hieraichy: 

“Niccola Gentile, under a dope indictment 
here, set up the Naples branch; Ralph Li- 
guori, manager of the Rome office; Gaetano 
Chiofalo, who may be using GI’s as dope 
couriers in the Udine-Trieste area; Giacomo 
Giometti and Carmine (Peanuts) Tufarelli, 
pals of Pici and big wheels in the Rome 
office; Michael Cerani, now in an Italian jail, 
but a key Luciano mobster. 

“We knew that Meyer Lansky visited Lucky 
in Italy and so did Sylvester Carollo (de- 
ported in February). Other American rack- 
eteers check in with the boss at intervals. 

“We {Senate Crime Committee] have been 
trying to locate another man who visited 
Luciano some time ago. He's Joseph Biondo, 
54, of 77-12 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Jackson 
Heights. We haven’t anything against this 
gent. Just like to ask him a few questions.” 

Mr. Siragusa smiled grimly and observed: 

“Let the Italian police work out a little 
more on-Luciano. Ask him where he gets his 
money, why he refuses to list the names 
of his pals who go to Italy, why he travels 
consistently to Milan where heroin is made. 

“And, if they get the answers to any of 
these questions, we'd be more than inter- 
ested.” 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of August 11, 1951] 


UNITED STATES PINCHES PENNIES, DOPE Pours 
In—-CusToMsS PaTrots ARE ALERT, BUT 
THEY'RE UNDERMANNED 

(By Edward J. Mowery) 

Aboard a small passenger ship en route to 
New York from San Francisco via the Canal 
Zone an old messboy died of a heart attack. 

The captain and a seaman, in accordance 
with tradition, searched the effects of the 
dead man. 

In his footlocker was the usual assort- 
ment of oddments collected over the years 
by a $30-a-month sailor. Then the skipper’s 
eyes opened wide. Three bankbooks showed 
balances of $100,000. And deep in the per- 
sonal belongings were neat packages—heroin 
and cocaine. 

Joe, the shoddy, unobtrusive messboy, 
methodically enriched himself on the misery 
and enslavement of young dope fiends. 
Like hundreds of other treacherous seamen, 
Joe Knew an army of guards protect Ameri- 
can shores and borders against hoof-and- 
mouth disease. But not against deadly nar- 
cotics. The Government has no money for 
that—it says. 

“Our investigative unit,” a high customs 
official explained, “has only 188 men in 9 
districts to police the entire Nation. (The 


Federal Narcotics Bureau, ironically, has 
the same personnel.) The customs border 
control just doesn't exist. 

“The port of New York? Exactly 338 men 
in the port patrol are charged with screen- 
ing the 700-mile warter front. Fifty-eight 
of these posts aren’t filled. Sure, dope is cas- 
cading in. We're using pea shooters to halt 
a major invasion.” 

The official, consulting the latest cus- 
toms roster, drew forth two ominous dates 
in America’s war on the international dope 
front. 

PATROLS HANDICAPPED 


“We had fairly decent patrols along the 
Canadian and Mexican borders up to July 
1, 1947. Then the Canadian detail was abol- 
ished. A year later, the Mexican unit 
crumbled. And look what has happened to 
the United States in the 5 years narcotics 
rings have flooded us with poison. 

“Dope has addicted thousands of kids in 
every major city in the country. What can 
we do about it? They're wading it across 
the Mexican border at scores of points. We 
have a total of 63 men to screen the Texas- 
Arizona-California region. And they’re not 
patrolling the border. 

“They're stationed in fixed posts in El 
Paso, Eagle Pass, McAllen, Del Rio, Browns- 
ville, San Antonio, Nogales, and other stra- 
tegic points. Because they’re few in num- 
ber, they must wait for tips of smuggling 
operations and try to corral their major 
strength for the zero hour.” 


WHO PROTECTS CHILDREN? 


The official’s eyes narrowed as he declared: 

“Our men are pretty bitter about these 
bums addicting kids. And especially when 
they see 500 border guards attached to the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry riding horses 
in search of animals with hoof-and-mouth 
disease. 

“Immigration, too, has a large border 
patrol—around 800 men—to grab aliens 
squirming across the Rio Grande. These 
units are necessary. But who's protecting 
our children against vicious dope rings?” 

Heroin, this spokesman admitted, is pour- 
ing into the United States but only small 
amounts—if any—go through the port of 
New York, where an average of 105 active 
ships are tied up daily. His list of suspected 
seamen-smugglers is “a mile long.” 

“Seamen are giving New York a wide 
berth these days,” the spokesman said. “But 
heroin can be coming into such ports at 
Philadelphia, Chester, Pa., Norfolk, Savan- 
nah, and Charleston. We have 14 investi- 
gative unit inspectors to guard against con- 
traband in these ports. 


CUSTOMS EVER ALERT 


“We made three grabs in a row at Charles- 
ton, and the collector there had to augment 
his inspector squad. Of course, customs 
boarding squads are hitting ships coming 
into New York pretty hard. The investiga- 
tive unit processed 329 narcotics cases here 
for the year ending June 30. The total was 
identical in 1949.” 

The herculean task of customs in screen- 
ing cargo and passengers of hundreds of 
ships—2,263 were boarded by searching 
squads last year—is intensified while ships 
are loading for a week. Longshoremen, crew 
members, and visitors pour on and off the 
vessel and pier by the hundreds. 

“There’s a new development in the dope 
menace,” the official warned. “A South 
American mob may be planting cocoa seeds 
in the hills of Cuba. If that materializes, 
watch out, Cocaine has been absent from 
the underworld market since six Peruvian 
laboratories were closed and a big ring 
smashed in 1949.” 


NEW MARIJUANA THREAT 


Down at 54 Stone Street, where crack 
members of the customs searching squad 
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wallow in the gimmicks seized from would- 
be dope smugglers, Herman Lipsky, squad 
chief, voiced another warning: 

“Marijuana seeds that are germinating 
have been coming in the past few months 
from South America and Spain. They’re 
potent, and as you know, may be cultivated 
wholesale. We're watching this phase of 
the racket closely. 

“I agree that big dope shipments are miss- 
ing New York. We're getting seizures but 
not quantities. And they’re burying the 
stuff deeper. We find dope under bulkheads, 
anchor chains, engine-room floor plates, and 
coils of rope. 


DOPE IS BARTERED 


“They plant the stuff in ceiling electrical 
hook-ups, in oil drums (cellophane bags), 
hand-carved book ends, built-in life-belt 
pockets, and hollowed-out logs lying con- 
spicuously in the hold. One clever smuggler 
used magnetized metal boxes which he stuck 
on any steel surface.” 

Is dope a bartering commodity on the 
other side? 

“Certainly is,” Mr. Lipsky said, “but 
thieves fall out. Some seamen take gold to 
Europe and bring narcotics back. Others 
deal in nylons, canned goods, and clothes. 
Then, a short time ago, sailors discovered 
they were getting phony money abroad for 
their contraband. Now they insist on the 


payoff being in dope.” 

Over at the customshouse, Collector Harry 
M. Durning said emphatically that the big 
shipments were bypassing 


narcotics New 
York. 

Yes; Congress cut customs appropriations 
some time ago and this trimmed his port 
patrol force more than a third. 

“But our men are working hard and I’m 
satisfied dope isn't coming into the United 
States through the Port of New York,” Mr. 
Durning explained. “Where is it coming 
through? We've got long coast lines.” 


THE SOLUTION 


This is the essence of the dope addiction 
scourge that is gripping young America to- 
day. What can be done to banish a menace 
that threatens to haunt coming generations? 

First, international agreement to limit 
opium production to bare medicinial needs 
must be forthcoming. 

Second, every agricultural resource must 
be exhausted to replace poppy cultivation 
with substitute crops of adequate earning 
power, such as cotton, etc. 

Third, producing nations must guard 
rigidly against opium diversion in the field 
and clandestine cultivation. 

We now come to trafficking by underworld 
mobsters who have apparently made their 
international headquarters in Italy. 

Italian police must crush these rings with 
the aid of other nations and smash their 
laboratories as they appear. 


CONGRESS MUST HELP 


The United States, which buys half the 
world’s legitimate narcotics production, 
seemingly has a strong voice in arriving at 
an equitable solution of the problem. 

However, a niggardly Congress cannot ex- 
pect tireless bands of Federal agents to halt 
the flow of narcotics into our ports with 
their hands tied. Nor crush international 
dope cartels now terrorizing America’s major 
cities. 

Customs and Narcotic Bureau personnel 
must be tripled immediately to halt dope’s 
tidal wave. And hospitals for dope’s tragic 
victims must be readied without delay. 

These are musts—even if a high U. N. 
Official told the writer that the narcotics 
problem doesn’t compare with other mat- 
ters facing the U. N., including the possible 
carnage of world war III. 

The dope crisis is a matter of life or 
death to our children. 














Adequate Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

ScHOoL BUILDING 
ASSISTANCE COMMISSION, 
Boston, October 17, 1951. 
Representative THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE LANE: Is it impor- 
tant to build schools? 

If you think it is, you had better plan to 
do something about it. Consider these facts: 

1. The National Production Authority allo- 
cated 21,000,000 tons of steel for the fourth 
quarter of 1951 for all purposes. 

2. For this period they allocated 3,300,000 
tons of this amount (15 percent) for auto- 
mobiles. 

3. They allocated 100,000 tons of steel 
(one-half of 1 percent) for schoo? construc- 
tion. 

4. The steel now allocated for schools will 
barely complete projects now under con- 
struction. The outlook for needed new proj- 
ects is dismal. 

5. Allocation for schools of 1 percent of 
national steel production each quarter would 
enable America to meet its educational- 
plant needs. 

Do these figures show that the people, 
their Congress, and the organization set up 
to allocate essential materials believe in edu- 
cation? Do they reflect your feeling about 
the importance of housing our children for 
effective education? Do you consider edu- 
cation a definite part of the over-all defense 
effort? 

There is evidence that steel is available for 
needed schools without handicapping de- 
fense. The difficulty seems to lie in obtain- 
ing recognition by the National Production 
Authority of the importance of adequate 
schools. 

Massachusetts schools need your help. 

Key men are Manly Fleischmann, Admin- 
istrator of the National Production Board, 
and Charles E. Wilson, Chairman of the De- 
fense Production Authority. Will you let 
them know that you believe schools can be 
built without hampering defense? 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. MARSHALL, 
Administrator. 





Tax Suspension on Zinc Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CO?'NECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the Ways and Means Commit. 
tee in reporting tax suspension legisla- 
tion on zinc imports is most gratifying. 
I am pleased that this was done in a 
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short period of time subsequent to my 
introduction of this measure. 

There is unanimity of opinion as to 
the need for tax suspension. Every de- 
fense agency of the Government con- 
cerned with zinc supplies acknowledges 
the need for the importation of addi- 
tional zine without tariffs. The domes- 
tic supply cannot hope to meet the needs 
of industry in this period of accelerated 
production for defence. 

Brass industries in the Naugatuck Val- 
ley have already felt the impact of the 
zinc shortage. This metal must be com- 
bined with the available copper to pro- 
duce many brass products essential to 
our security. 

I had contemplated an amendment to 
the bill providing for automatic reim- 
position of the tax when the price of 
domestic zinc feil to 173g cents per pound 
for 30 days. Inasmuch as the committee 
saw fit to use the figure of 18 cents per 
pound in this same manner, I have no 
objection to passage in that form. The 
difference is not substantial enough to 
chance any hopes of ecngressional adop- 
tion during this session. 

The acceptance of this bill will ma- 
terially assist in overcoming the zinc 
shortage which has retarded production 
eiforts of Naugatuck Valley industries. 





The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 


E:: TENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSA! HUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois {Mr. DirRKSEN], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a brief statement by him, 
together with a letter addressed to him 
by Mr. Louis E. Leverone. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. DirKSEN. I should like to include a 
letter received from Mr. Louis E. Leverone, 
former president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, past president of the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, present gov- 
ernor of the National Air Council, and one of 
the outstanding businessmen of Illinois, who 
makes some very appropriate and timely ob- 
servations on the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics and its work: 

Octoser 15, 1951. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: Within the last 
few davs the writer was a guest of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
at the biennial inspection of the Lewis Flight 
Propulsion Laboratory in Cleveland. This 


laboratory is one of three such scientific 
proving grounds operating under the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Several hundred of us were included in this 
inspection group, and numbered among the 
guests were representatives of all branches 
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of the armed services, high governmental! offi- 











cials, aircraft and accessory mat rs, 
scientists, and a number of busin essmen, 
such as myself 

The methods and experiments which we 
were permitted to see were e 
tribute to the diligence of those who « 
the policies 4 € ( 3 
could leave the | ratory with feeling that 
all steps which are necessar r the } er- 
Vation of our national se i 
were being very pably h iled 

Many of us, I am sure, re ed compre- 
hensive education in such matters as strat- 
OSI heric altitudes, superson eds and 
other fantastic developments v h are ale 
most bevond the bounds of ima tion 

As a taxpayer it was my very defin im- 
pression that this is the type of Government 
expenditure which pays tribute to the wis- 
dom of those who have fought for these ob- 
jective It would probably be very safe to 
say that after this inspection had been con- 
cluded was the cons 
those who were privileged to 
even greater appropriatior 
fied to further these splendid effor 

To keep America first in the air has been 
the lifetime vocation « ct few ir 
leaders in aviation th ( y the 
efforts of the National Committee 
for Aeronautics are the tive to 
such an end 

Pinally I should like to pay my humble 
tribute to Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics; Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, directcr of 
these wonderful efforts; and to Dr. John P. 
Victory, who, as coordinator, h performed 
a fine and outstanding public f in 
bringing about these constructive re¢ 

Please be assured that you have m me 
plete support on any decision which l 
may make concerning further de pment 
or expansion of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautic Their efforts are a 
step in ‘he direction of progress id such 


i! 


will receive support of ali patriotic citizens, 
With best wishes, I am, believe me, 
Cordially and sincerely, 





Administration Costs Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mtr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including at this point in the Recorp 
three tables prepared some months ago 
by the State Department, the first show- 
ing, for the ECA European program, the 
number of American and local person- 
nel, and estimated expenditures for ad- 
ministration and information projects 
for the fiscal year 1951; the second giv- 
ing a comparative statement of the staff- 
ing pattern and annual salary rates for 
the State Department and other United 
States Government units in certain Eu- 
ropean and near-eastern countries; the 
third giving a comparison of ECA, USIE, 
and German-Austrian public affairs 
costs. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration—European program, American and local personnel, and estimated expenditures for administration 
and information projects, fiscal year 1951 


Total American 


Num-| Annual 
ber | salary rate | 


} 
| 


: | 
Num- 
ber 





$329, 130 
211, 480 
235, 350 
666, 190 
460, 330 


United Kingdom..-.----..----- fi | 87 


I il country mi 
f the Special 


8u8 


Office Representati | 5 ¢ 3, 787 


} &, 020, 210 |1, 68¢ 


Total ECA, Europe 


| - 


910 | 
192, 300 


Lapse 234 | 


M in-years.. 1, 446 | 


Total local 


| salary rate 


Information 


Total ad- 
ministra- 
tive ex- 
penditures 


American Local 


Annual Annual |Num- 


salary rate | ber 


Annual 
salary rate 


$30, 630 
23, 040 
47, 970 
68, 490 
31, 930 
14, 040 


$11, 349 
7, 200 


$661, 070 
367, 170 
20, 550 506, 420 

116, 505 1, 987, 230 

, 242 1, 375, 260 
3, 270 052, 100 
52, 470 
195, 050 

, 076, 650 
510, 550 
363, 120 


6, 990 
57, 370 | 
27, 330 
18, 270 


7, 710 
28, 260 


11, 467 
268) 287 


62.4 


, O84 
016 
, 050 
, oll 
, 116 289, 120 
47, 150 
143, 420 
965, 750 
115, 308 764, 000 
1, 318, 502 | 31, 3 3, 754, 740 
» 205, 85 { ' | 5 9, 956, 860 


23, 711, 600 


9 Ff 


487 OH, 
68 | 
419 | 


103, 420 
S7Y, 860 | 


120) 
745, 


OO4 
219 | 


1 Includes personne! of the Scandinavian Information Service Center (6 Americans, annual salary rate 


mation programs and _ service 


395, 210 | 


Dollar 
equivalent 
local cur- 
rency in- 
formation 
projects ex- 
penditures 


$744, 000 | 


12, 
300, 
2, 450, 
1, 922, 


356, 


000 
000 
100 
OOO 
von 
100 
A), O00 
2, 770, 
680, 

45, 

1s, 


TS 

1 195, 
900, 

10, 557, 
2, S00, 


Total ex- 
penditures 


$1, 405, 070 
379, 170 
806, 420 

4, 437, 230 
00, 260 
408, 100 
52, 570 
245, 050 

, 846, 650 
, V0, 550 
408, 120 
413, 210 
289, 120 
47, 150 
258, 420 
, 160, 750 
, 664, 000 


4,311,840 


, 756, 860 | 


, 068, 700 


Dollar 
equivalent 
local cur- 

rency 
Savings 


$1, 082, 690 
234, 230 
630, 390 

3, US6, 950 
2, 815, 660 
2, 004, O80 
36, 110 
181, 700 
4, 448, 740 
YAR, LSU) 
286, 570 
306, 220 


| 
202 
908, 
2, 120, 

| 20, 
9, 6 


370 
310 
620 


2, 490 


| 29, 855 


910 | 


Net dollar 
require- 
ment 


4, 078, 930 
3, 134, 370 


Authorized positions fiscal year 1951—Comparative statement, staffing pattern, and annual salary rates' for State Department and other 
U. S. Government units in certain European and near-eastern countries 


KL snes 


State Depart- 
ment general 
program 


jNum 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 


Num- 
ber of 


posi 
tions 


Annual 
rate 


ee 


. Austria: 
Americans &Y 431, S02 

82 121, 032 

. Belgium 
Americans 
Locals 

. Luxemburg 
Americans 
Loeals 

. Denmark 
Americans 
Locals 

. France 
Americans 
Locals 

5. Germany 
Americans 


ORT FF 


128, 412 


BT 
87 


10 |} 


| 


61, 801 
11, 808 


39 | 
4l 


190, 
60, 


845 
5lt 
223 /1, 108, 352 


366, 045 


55, 942 
i, 704 


, 745 





| ECA Adminis- 
tration support 
by State 
Department 


i 
|Num- 
Annual | ber of 
rate posi- 
tions 


Commerce 
(including 


USIE support 
| CAA) 


| 

| Num- 
ber of 
posi- 

| tions 


Num- 
ber of 
} posi- 
tions 


Annual 
rate 


Annual 
Tate 


Annual 
rate 


| 
306, 000 | ] | $3. § 5 $17, 800 | 


6, S30 


11, 5440 
2, 400 


2, 970 
3, 098 | 


341, 170 


2 
348, 631 
47, 630 : 
36, 238 5 
30, 180 
9, 347 
e ' 


&8Y, 976 
114, 660 


107, 240 
62, 046 





11, 736 
17, 745 


9, 079 
9, 240 | 
25, 560 
1, 820 


11, 736 
4, 095 


7, 824 
5, 460 


14, 870 
6, 072 
53, 950 
36, 427 


11, 736 
10, 920 


21, 430 
6, 300 


6, 060 


| 
| Treasury Agriculture 


| 
|Num- 


ber of 


posi- rate 


| tions | 


means full salary for full year. Actual costs will be less owning to existence of vacancies occurring in some positions, 


nnual rate $13,160) financed from USIE funds. 


sitions paid from funds allocated to Public Health Service from Displaced Persons Commission, 
Balance from appropriation “Government in occupied area of Germany.” 


rom appropriation “Government in occupied area of Germany.” Not a charge against USIE appropriation. 


Annual 


| 


Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions | 





Public Health 


Service ? 


\Num-| 


Annual 
rate 


ber of 
posi- 


Annual 
rate 


tions 
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Authorized positions fiscal year 1951—Comparative statement, staffing pattern, and annual salary rates for Sta 
U. S. Government units in certain European and near-eastern countries—Continued 
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1 Does not include local employees paid from nonappropriated loca! currencies made available pursnant to bilateral agreements 

3 Includes both civilian and military personne|. Salary of military calculated on basis of average for each rank and grade represented, Figures de not inclu 3 
or militasy. Civilians paid from MDAP funds; military personnel paid from military appropriations. 

Notre.—Defense Department did not wish to release figures on attachés through another department, but will make information available to congr t 1 
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Comparison of ECA, USIE, and German-Austrian public affairs costs 
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4 Approximate figures. Final caleulations for 1951 cost following take-over from Arm y not yet complete. 
3 Includes personnel of Scandinavian Information Center, 
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Comparison of ECA, USIE, and German-Austrian public affairs costs—Continued 


German-Austrian 
information pro- 
gram, personal 
services 


Total costs, German. 
Austrian information 
program 


ECA information 
program, personal 
services 


USIE personal 

services Total cost, 

ECA infor- 
mation 


program 


Total cost, 
USIE 


Authorized positions, fiscal year 1951 
operation 


Number Annual 


positions 


Number} Annual 
positions rate 


Number Annual 


positions Austria 


Germany 


9. Ireland: 
Americans 


. Ital 
Americans 
Locals. . 


Netherlands 


meric: 
Locals 
3. Portugal 
Americ 
Locals 
. Sweden 
Americ: 
Locals 
. Triest 


Locals. ...- 
. United Kingdom: 
Americans 
Locals. .... saniiiadetaitl . 
s (Office of Special Representative): 


AMECTICANS. .. . ccccccccccccccccecccccecccceccccccioe 


Total for listed countries...............--. 
Total program positions outside listed countries 


otherwise adjusted... . : 
All costs other than personal services: 
Program 


Administrative support or other contingent ex- 
POUSE . . cn ncccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsceosioce 


Total cost, information program. ..........-]- 


$11, 540 
2, 400 


341, 170 
348, 631 


47, 630 t 27 
36, 238 20, 016 


48, 070 é , 270 
13, 598 7,050 


30, 180 , 710 
9, 347 


53, 950 mm, 2A) 
36, 427 : , 116 


35, 240 
23, 524 


168, 230 


177, 725 


135, 010 





|$24, 241, 974 





73, 613, 445 
6, 410, 286 


sanostie unninsitnd AINE Licaitteies | Seat eas 16, 716, 889 


Prepared by Office of Budget and Finance, Department of State. 


§ Not available on comparable basis. 


‘Except for approximately $290,000 (for stateside and certain minor far eastern ex- 
penses), total represents dollar equivalent of obligations incurred in counterpart local 


currencies rather than in appropriated dollars, 


Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a very serious offense to interfere with 
the administration of justice. The At- 
torney General is the chief law-enforce- 
ment officer of the United States. J. 
Howard McGrath, as Attorney General, 
sought to interfere with the administra- 
tion of justice when he attempted to di- 
vert a grand jury in St. Louis from its 
investigation of charges against the 
former collector, James P. Finnegan. 
When the man charged with enforcing 
the law seeks to prevent its enforcement, 
he is absolutely unfit for his position. 

The position of Attorney General of 
the United States is one of great honor. 
It must be filled by a man of discretion 
and dignity. Like Caesar’s wife, he must 

e above suspicion. Certainly this is not 
the case with J. Howard McGrath. He 
stated that one of the most distinguished 
and revered Federal judges in the United 


$1, 839, 598 
|* 13, 919, 400 


5 957, 891 


——____ 





$3, 962, 044 1 $296, 240 


10, 887,455 | ! 1, 254, 200 


6 1, 343, 884 


1 192, 500 


16, 193, 383 | 1 1, 742,940 


5 Basis of calculation differs in cortain respects from basis used in computing USIE 


administrative support. 


States was guilty of damnable and con- 
temptible” lies when that judge, the 
Honorable George H. Moore, stated that 
McGrath had called him on the tele- 
phone regarding the Finnegan investi- 
gation; and yet on the very next day he 
retracted this statement, saying he had 
called Judge Moore. Certainly these are 
not the actions of a man of discretion, of 
candor, of dignity, or of impeccability. 

J. Howard McGrath is a self-discredit- 
ed Attorney General. He is a discredit 
to the legal profession. It is within the 
power of the President to demand his 
resignation. I think that the Congress 
should immediately make known to the 
President its sentiments. Therefore, I 
have introduced a concurrent resolu- 
tion which would make known to the 
President these views. 

Unfortunately, Congress is about to 
adjourn. In the last-minute rush, it 
probably will not be possible to have ac- 
tion taken on this concurrent resolution. 
I am requesting the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, of 
which I am a member, to immediately 
appoint a subcommittee to investigate 
McGrath’s actions and to make a report 
on this resolution. The investigation 
should commence immediately and con- 
tinue during the recess, If that is done, 


® Includes travel and representation allowance. 


the Congress will be in a position to act 
on this resolution when it reconvenes 
in January unless the President has seen 
fit to remove McGrath in the meantime. 


Obligations of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently Col. John J. Griffin, vice president 
of the Bank of St. Louis, made an ex- 
cellent address on the responsibilities of 
citizenship. All of us, I think, are in- 
clined too readily to*take for granted the 
privileges and protection conferred upon 
us by reason of our being citizens of the 
United States, and to give only lip serv- 
ice to the obligations which this imposes 
upon us. Colonel Griffin has pointed up 
some specific instances in which many 
of us ere delinquent. His address is well 
worth reading, and i ask unanimous con- 












sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
CITIZENSHIP 


The definition of a “citizen” that I like is 
the one given in Webster's: “a person, na- 
tive or naturalized, who owes allegiance to a 
government and is entitled to protection 
from it.” I think that definition probably 
fits everyone in this country so qualified. 
Let us look into the record and see how we 
who are today enjoying the blessings so 
abundantly showered upon us repay them. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if any- 
one were to accuse over 50 percent of our 
population of the crime of not being good 
citizens, they would find a reaction from 
those so accused that would be not at all 
pleasant. But are they good citizens? 

My definition of a good citizen is one who 
not only accepts the protection that this 
great Government offers to him, but realizes 
that with such acceptance there comes 
a responsibility to meet the obligations im- 
posed by the acceptance of such blessings. 
What are thece responsibilities? Under the 
laws of this land you are entitled to the pro- 
tection of the rights that are yours, and it 
is the duty and the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to so protect your rights from infringe- 
ment. But that places upon you as good cit- 
izens the direct obligation of obedience to 
the laws as prescribed in your particular 
community, State, and Nation, so that you 
shall not violate the rights of other citizens, 

Unfortunately, today there are too many 
people in this country who have disregarded 
completely the laws of the land, and are liv- 
ing a lawless and selfish existence for their 
benefit and their benefit only, in defiance of 
both the moral and legal law. That, you 
may say, is a far-fetched statement. Never- 
theless, the record shows the statement to 
be true. So let us again consult the record. 

Uniform Crime Reports, published by J. 
Ec.gar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, reports that every 5 minutes 
during 1950 someone in the United States 
was feloniously assaulted or killed; during 
each day of the year 1950, 146 persons were 
robbed; 458 cars wete stolen; 11,029 places 
were entered by burglars; and every 30 sec- 
onds throughout the year a larceny was re- 
corded. During that period of time the 
crime record had increased in percentage fig- 
ures from 114, percent to 10 percent above 
the 1949 figures. But the sad part of the 
record is that 41 percent of those arrests were 
for major violations, that age 21 predomi- 
nated in the frequency of arrests, and, be- 
lieve it or not, 9.6 percent of the total were 
females. s 

I am merely outlining and sketching this 
report. If you wish to make a more detailed 
study by city, town, and State, you can write 
to J. Edgar Hoover, and I am sure that he 
will be happy to send you a copy. A study 
of the figures in these reports shows an 
alarming trend to utter disregard of the law, 
This indicates that there is much oppor- 
tunity and need for an education program to 
bring people back to living under the laws 
honestly and decently, which, after all, is the 
only worth-while way of living. 

Of course, you can say to me, “I do not 
violate any law—this doesn’t apply to me.” 
That may be true. Perhaps there is no rec- 
ord of your having violated the law. But 
examine your conscience and you will find 
that there are many, many times that you 
have been violators and have not been ap- 
prehended. When you drive your car, are 
you considerate of your fellow travelers on 
the highway? Do you observe the speed 
laws? Do you observe the stop signs, and 
are you careful of the safety of the pedes- 
trians, particularly in the observance of the 
traffic regulations surrounding the schools? 
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Now, there are many ways in which you 
can become an indifferent citizen and there- 
fore, by inference, not a good citizen, by fail- 
ing to do the things that good citizens 
should do. 

It is alarming to realize that in the last 
national election only approximately 50 per- 
cent of the people of this Nation eligible 
to vote for the President of the United States 
were sufficiently concerned to go to the polls 
and cast their ballots. Therefore, by their 
indifference and neglect, the other 50 per- 
cent of eligible voters disfranchised them- 
selves. They failed to take advantage of the 
blessings that are theirs in America in being 
able to go to the polls, and, without fear of 
reprisals of any kind, cast a ballot of free 
men. They failed to participate in the 
process of picking and choosing public offi- 
cials who, in their opinion, were qualified, 
competent, and able to assume the tre- 
mendous responsibility of operation and con- 
trol of this Government as we face one of 
the greatest crises in our history 

There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of our Nation was it more necessary 
to elect men to office, whether it be in high 
or low places, who are more concerned about 
the safety and security of this Nation than 
they are with personal gain or party suc- 
cess. And to my way of thinking, the people 
who wer: e'igible to vote and did not vote, 
either through indifference or neglect, failed 
to fulfill their obligations and thus cannot 
be called ¢20d citizens. Remember, you will 
get the type and kind of government you 
ask for—no better, no worse. You, as an in- 
dividual, are responsible and must answer, 
not only to yourself, but to your fellow- 
citizens for any and all disappointments that 
come through your indifference and neg- 
lect. 

As a good citizen, voting is not only a duty 
and responsibility that you should not shirk 
but one that you should perform with pride, 
and with a prayer of thanksgiving in your 
hearts that today you still have the right to 
express your likes or dislikes at the ballot 
box. There are millions of people behind 
the iron curtain who would gladly and will- 
ingly change places with you, and who, Iam 
sure, would not fail in their responsibility in 
this respect. 

You may say that you are not interested in 
politics; that all politicians are crooked; that 
all politics is dishonest; therefore, you do 
not vote. By your very neglect and indiffer- 
ence you are contributing to whatever fault 
you may find in the operation of your govern- 
ment, whether it be local, State, or National, 
because you have done nothing to protect it. 

Of course, you may say, “I have not vio- 
lated any of the law. I have not failed to 
exercise my right of suffrage at the polls, 
so this doesn’t apply to me.” 

Now, there is another duty of good citizen- 
ship that it is equally important to exercise, 
and that is jury duty. I would venture to 
say that were an officer of the law to appear 
in th’s room tonight and serve jury sum- 
mons on everyone here, requesting that they 
present themselves before a court to qualify 
as jurors in a trial, more than 50 percent 
of those present would make every effort to 
avoid such jury service. The judges of your 
courts can give you the answer to that. 
Efforts to be excused from jury duty may 
not be as prevalent in the small community 
az in the large city, yet, repeatedly, we find 
people who are too busy, who haven't the 
time, who are going to be out of town, wo 
use political influence, and who even attempt 
to get medical certificates to avoid jury serv- 
ice. That, in my opinion, is not a mark of 
good citizenship. 

If and when you are served with a sum- 
mons to appear to qualify for jury duty, be- 
fore attempting to avoid such service stop 
and ask yourself this question: If I, per- 
sonally, were on trial. would I want the better 
class of citizens avoiding the duty imposed 





by law of granting to me a trial ! 5 
my peers? Why is it that your professional 
men, your businessmen, your outstanding 
citizens, are too busy to give the few hours 
a year they would be called upon to give to 
uphold the laws of the land, in granting to 
a fellow citizen, regardless of his or 
financial status, an opportunity of a trial, of 





social 


being judged by twelve men, chosen by the 
court for such purpose, without any attempt 
by any of the twelve to evade the responsi- 


bility? 

I have just scratched the surface of 
through indifferenc id 1 
ito himself the title of bad citizen 
ls description, of 
panded and would require, . 
but probably days and weeks, to go into in 
its entirety. 

You might say, what are we going to do 
about it? One of the first things we must 
do is to take our place on the firing line, 
and assume willingly the responsibilities im- 


one can, 
tak 


e ul 





course, Ct 





not only hour 





posed upon us by our acceptance of the great 
privilege of citizenship in this country. Let 
us not forget that if every community in 
America were to ciean up its own | 1 
situation, and if each and every citizen in 


each small community in America were to 
assume the responsibility of citizenship, then 
the major problems in America would become 
minor because the Government is you. The 


United States is merely a gathering together 





of all the small communities into ocd 
and of i the States into the national pic- 
ture. As each community meets its respon- 

the State must meet its re- 


sibility, then 
sponsibility, and that, in turn, as 
a national picture that is healthy and whole- 
some and secure. 

We must, in our system of education, train 
the youth in such a way that they will have 
a tanoro wiedge and understanding of 


the responsibilities that are theirs as citi- 


sures us of 


ign En 


zens. Teaching the youth in our schools to 
recite the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights verbatim, word for word, 


does not answer the question, because you 
could teach a parrot to do that. But teach 
them the meaning of that Constitution and 
that Bill of Rights, what it means to them, 
what it cost in the sweat and blood of the 
forefathers of our Nation to preserve it intact 
as a heritage to hand down to us—that is 
important and will instill the seeds of good 
citizenship in the youth of this land 

It is a peculiar situation today, that i 
these times of increasing crime and viclen 
of our Nation, it has been declared uncon- 
stitutional to teach a child in the ls 
that there is a God, and the things that tha 
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God stands for. But it has not been declared 
unconstitutional to teach them there is no 
God. 

Looking toward the future of this coun- 


try, we realize we are in great danger to- 
day of losing everything that we hold 
sacred and dear. The enemy must feel a 
tremendous consolation, as they look at the 
crime record, as they examine the sorry 
spectacle of our indifference and neglect in 
exercisi~g our right of suffrage, as they 
fully enjoy our avoidance of jury service. 
Adding these things up and for 
granted that there is a complete breakdown 
of the moral law in this land—what pleas- 
ure they must derive from it. To them it 
looks as though the democracy of free men 


glee- 








has failed, that it has disintegrated. Tnd 
they look with joy and gie~ to the day when 
they can become victors, not by force and 
violence, but by the disintegration of t 


moral fiber of our people, and by that most 
insidious enemy—defeat from within 








think it would be well if all of us were 
to obtain one of the small circulars that 
Uncle Sam is distributing to promote the sale 
of savings bonds—to bring into our 
the message of a soldier in Kore » a 
us to look out the window into our f: 
lawn, and see the i fox hole cold, 
tired, and hungry ldier, alert, dé z 
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our home. That is exactly what every man 
in Korea is doing. Now, what a mockery it 
would be if you and I, through our neglect, 
lose here what those defenders of our homes 
are fighting for over there. 

It is your community. It is your State. 
It is your government—yours, personally and 
individually. It will be as honest, decent, 
and great as you wish to make it. Or it will 
degenerate into the depths you force upon 
it through your failure to exercise your 
citizenship intelligently and to participate 
in the operation and support of your govern- 
ment. 


Proposed National Arts Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by me 
with regard to Senate Joint Resolution 
105, providing for the establishment of a 
National Arts Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY WITH REGARD 
TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 105, PROVID- 
ING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
ARTS COMMISSION. 

It was my privilege within recent days to 
introduce Senate Joint Resolution 105 under 
the cosponsorship of four distinguished col- 
leagues who have long been widely known 
for their championship of significant social 
and economic reforms. I refer to Senators 
HuMPHREY, LEHMAN, DovuGLas, and KEFAUVER, 

This resolution provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Arts Commission as the 
citadel of those basic American cultures 
which form the foundation of the very civili- 
zation which we are spending precious lives 
and untold billions of dollars to preserve as 
the heritage of free men. We are presently 
engaged in the greatest sales campaign in 
history; we are striving to convince hun- 
dreds of millions of people around the world 
that the American way of life is superior to 
the slave existence that the totalitarian ag- 
gressors would thrust upon them. And our 
very existence as free men may well depend 
upon the success of our sales effort. 

But while we have been promoting the 
American system, we have neglected to safe- 
guard at home the cultural pursuits in the 
field of fine arts that are the very corner- 
stones of the civilization that supports our 
American way of life. Our swiftly changing 
economic picture and the technological prog- 
ress that made America strong enough to re- 
sist successive armed aggressions have, 
strangely enough, weakened our promotion 
of the fine arts and worked hardships upon 
the skilled practitioners in those fields, 
High taxes have all but eliminated the con- 
tributions of our erstwhile wealthy private 
patrons of the arts; mechanical reproduc- 
tion of cultural artistry without continuing 
reward for those who performed has deci- 
mated the ranks of artists and discouraged 
would-be newcomers to these pursuits. They 
are the forgotten men and women who need 
desperately the help that our Government 
can give them through the agency of a 
National Arts Commission such as is pro- 
vided in Senate Joint Resolution 105. 

Taxis resolution provides for a Commission 
of 19 members, comprising the President as 


ex Officio chairman; the President of the 
Senate, the Honorable Speaker of the House, 
four members each from both Houses of 
the Congress, and representatives of national 
nonprofit organizations fostering various fine 
arts endeavors. It would be responsible for 
the preservation and development of our 
cultural pursuits at the National, State, and 
local levels, 

There is nothing new or revolutionary in 
this procedure. Such commissions have 
been the cornerstones of the cultural her- 
itage of other nations for centuries. Only 
recently, a Royal Commission recommended 
the establishment of such a national body 
in Canada because it found “that it is en- 
tirely impossible for the Canadian com- 
poser to gain a livelihood by his art, and 
that earning a living for either the Cana- 
dian concert artist or the Canadian profes- 
sional musician is extremely difficult.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that while the plight of the musician in 
these United States is equally serious, he and 
his Canadian neighbor have done something 
affirmative to help themselves. Theirs is an 
interesting experiment that began several 
years ago when Mr. James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians of the United States and Canada, was 
able to cushion somewhat the effects of 
mechanical music by creating, in agreement 
with the recording and transcription indus- 
try, a royalty fund that spends about $1,- 
500,000 annually for the employment of live 
musicians in hundreds of localities to per- 
form free music for the public. 

I was particularly interested last May when 
I was in Geneva as a United States delegate 
to the International Labor Organization to 
find that organization studying the Petrillo 
formula in working toward a world-wide 
convention that would establish the rights 
of artists to payment for work done when 
their performances are multiplied mechani- 
cally for profit. Unlike the author and com- 
poser, these entertainers have no protection 
under the copyright laws, and I sincerely 
hope such a convention will be adopted. 

If you will inspect our Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration program in Europe you 
will find that this government is investing 
in the preservation of the culture of the 
Old World. This is sound business because 
it recognizes that man does not live by 
bread alone. 

But, while we carry out our responsibili- 
ties as missionaries to a foreign land, let us 
not neglect our own souls. 

Therefore, I commend to my fellow Sena- 
tors Senate Joint Resolution 105, 


Summary of Work of First Session, 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the October 22 issue of News- 
week magazine, published yesterday, 
there appears an interesting and in- 
formative summary of the work of this 
session of the Eighty-second Congress. 
It pays a high, and in my judgment, a 
well-deserved tribute to our majority 
leader, the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McFarLanpD]. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp for the information of 
Members of this body. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

CONGRESS: BEHIND THE RECORD 


Tongue in cheek, Senate Majority Leader 
Ernest W. McFarLanp picked up his desk 
phone and called Speaker SAM RAYBURN last 
week. The Senate, said MCFARLAND, Was con- 
sidering a 30-day recess while conference 
committees haggled their way to agreement 
on the few vital bills not yet delivered. 

RAYBURN was outraged; invariably, it had 
been the House which rested while the Sen- 
ate toiled. He summoned CLARENCE CANNON, 
stubborn and uncompromising chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee. Ray- 
BURN’s comments pierced the thick walnut 
doors of his office; soon afterward, House 
lobbies and cloakrooms were abuzz with in- 
dignation at McFarLaANp’s hint. 

House hurries: Wednesday evening, the 
Appropriations Committee hurriedly reported 
out the $7,482,527,790 allocation for foreign 
economic and military aid. At 10 a. m. the 
next day, the House met to consider the 
measure. Though ordinarily it would have 
spent a week on the job, it finished the 
task by 7:48 p. m. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, simultaneously taking up 
the same measure, miraculously concluded 
its hearings in the same single day after 
listening to Secretaries Acheson and Lovett 
and ECA chief Richard Bissell, Jr. 

Tax-bill conferees, bogged down for days 
and talking darkly about putting off final 
action until next year, astonished the press 
galleries by announcing at a Thursday after- 
noon briefing that they had reached agree- 
ment. 

This Tuesday, however, the House voted 
203 to 157 to reject the tax-bill agreement, 
and adjournment this week seemed un- 
likely. 

If McFarLaNnp wanted to assess his stew- 
ardship in figures, then the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress had been a slug- 
gard. The “do nothing” Eightieth, in its 
first session, passed 395 public laws; the 
Eighty-first, 440. For the Eighty-second, the 
first session’s total would approximate 180. 

Security wins: But fts accomplishments 
included, in addition to the Mutual Security 
Act (the foreign-aid bill), authorization for 
Army, Navy, and air bases all over the world, 
for construction of 140 major naval vessels 
and conversion of 292 others, and for transfer 
of 24 destroyer escorts to six nations as part 
of the mutual-defense program; authoriza- 
tion of universal military training and an 
extension of the draft to mid-1955; estab- 
lishment of a policy governing United States 
aid to natians trading with the Soviet half 
of the world; provision for eliminating ex- 
cess profits from defense contracts; and 
Senate approval of four additional divisions 
of troops for Europe. Of total appropria- 
tions of approximately %$96,000,000,000, the 
staggering sum of $80,884,538,928 would go 
for defense and mutual security. 

Wage and price controls had been ex- 
tended through June 30, 1952, export controls 
to June 30, 1953, and reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments to June 12, 1953. A billion and a half 
dollars had been allocated to Government- 
insured mortgages for housing, community 
facilities, and services related to defense. 
India had been lent $190,000,000 for focd. 

Postal rates had been readjusted to trim 
the deficit; Government employees had been 
granted pay rises; the RFC had been reor- 
ganized; the copper tax had been suspended, 
and $10,000 free life insurance had been 
granted to each man in the armed serv- 
ices. 

There had been 133 congressional investi- 
gations, ranging from the Kefauver and Mac- 
Arthur to-dos to examinations of consumer 
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price indexes. Midwest floods, communism 
in the movies, industry, and Hawaii, tin 
stockpiling, boxcar supply, 5 percenters, color 
television, Senator Joz McCarthy, the Katyn 
massacre, and monopolies in aluminum and 
baseball. 

SIGNIFICANCE 


From President Truman’s point of view, 
the Eighty-second’s record thus far is far 
from satisfactory. Mr. Truman has made 
57 specific requests for legislation and Con- 
gress has approved 22 of them—in varying 
degrees. The matter of degree is important, 
For example, the President first asked for 
a $16,000,000,000 tax increase, then for $10,- 
090,000,000; this week Congress was still de- 
bating an increase of $5,750,000,000. 

Similarly, the President asked for a stiff 
conomic-controls bill and got a weaker one 
than had been enacted when the Korean 
crisis first erupted. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, as renewed, is much worse— 
in the President's opinion—than the one the 
Republican-controlled Eightieth Congress 
passed. 

Civil-rights bills have not even received a 
hearing. Neither have the President's pro- 
posals for compulsory medical insurance, in- 
creased unemployment insurance, or Fed- 
eral aid to education. Expansion of med- 
ical-school facilities has been quietly pigeon- 
holed after reaching the Senate floor. The 
Erannan plan is very dead. The President's 
public-power projects are either—like the 
St. Lawrence seaway—tied up in committee 
or forgotten. Though Mr. Truman has not 
specifically asked for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he has urged “improvement of 
our labor laws.” He has obtained only a 
single modification, permitting union-shop 
negotiations before union-shop elections. 

The truth is that the Democrats control 
the Senate by 50 to 46 and the House by 
235 to 199, but the administration doesn’t 
control the Democrats. In domestic affairs, 
the Republican-southern Democratic coali- 
tion is singularly effective, and the Fair Deal 
is comatose 

But in the field of foreign policy, the 
coalition ceases to exist; Southern Demo- 
crats present a solid front with the rest 
of the party, whether the issue is more 
troops for Europe, foreign aid, or the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur, and whether 
or not they are in personal agreement with 
the President. (Many southern Democrats 
believed the foreign-aid bill should have 
been cut much more than it was, yet doomed 
all serious efforts to slash it.) 

For these blessings, the President can 
thank McFartanp—whose selection § as 
majority leader originally caused Mr. Tru- 
man little joy. Unlike his predecessors 
since the first days of President Roosevelt's 
regime, McFartanp has refused to function 
as a White House messenger who tries to 
ram Presidential proposals down the Sen- 
ate’s throat. He doesn't hesitate to tell Mr. 
Truman—politely but firmly—that certain 
bills or nominations don't have a chance. 
He won't push forecoomed legislation simply 
to “make a record” for the next election. 

Therein lies the secret of MCF.RLAND'S 
effectiveness as majority leader—a point 
even the liberals concede. 

Even with McFaritanp’s help—and the 
Arizonan voted for 96 percent of the ad- 
ministration’s proposals—the President can 
expect little more from the Eighty-second’s 
next session than he got from this one. 
Where defense is concerned, there will be 
small argument. Congress is determined to 
face and fight a cold war for a quarter of a 
century, if need be. It made the point clear 
when it authorized construction of bar- 
racks designed to last 25 years. But on 
domestic issues, Congress will pay attention 
to the President only when it agrees with 
him. And it will agree with him no more 
frequently after a recess than it did before. 


The Rochambeau Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a broad- 
cast over WMBG, Richmond, Va., by 
Charles Parmer, of the Senate Radio 
Gallery, on the subject the Rochambeau 
Road. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

PaRMER FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Charles Parmer) 

On this day, October 19, 170 years ago— 
that makes it 1781—Lord Cornwallis sur- 
rendered the British forces to General Wash- 
ington at Yorktown, Va. This final American 
victory in the Revolution established the 
independence of the Colonies and brought a 
new nation into being—the United States. 

That victory was due, in large part, to 
the valiant support of our French friends. 
For, as Senator A. WILLIs ROBERTSON has just 
reminded me, “General Washington had 
more French troops than Americans under 
him at Yorktown.” Quite true. Our 
Continental Army numbered only 5,500 men; 
and the Virginia militia but 3,000 rifles. 

The French lieutenant general, Count de 
Rochambeau, commanded a total of 7,600 
foot soldiers; and Comte de Grasse's French 
leet of 28 ships of the line and six frigates 
were manned by 19,000 seamen and marines. 
Even one Continental force at that siege 
was headed by a Frenchman—the illustrious 
Marquis de Lafayette. 

Not so long ago this Nation was praising 

General Douglas MacArthur for the success 
of Inchon landing—for MacArthur's brilliant 
synchronizing of land and sea and air forces 
at that point in the Korean theater. Yet a 
far more important military movement—one 
calling for equally flawless timing—was di- 
ected Sy Gen. George Washington at York- 
town when he coordinated two armies by 
land—initially hundreds of miles apart with 
a fleet starting out from its base in the West 
Indies—that in a day when ships were 
propelled by vagrant winds, and riflemen 
slogged through unpaved mire. 

So well made were Washing ton's plans, so 
skillfully were they executed by our allies 
that Rochambeau marched 4,000 French reg- 
llars through Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and into Virginia in time to 
bottle up the British on the Virginia Capes. 

Just when Cornwallis was looking toward 
& sea escape, into the Chesapeake came Ad- 
miral de Grasse with his French ships. In 
answer to Washington's plea he had sailed in 
from the far-off Caribbean, bringing 3,000 
more foot-soldiers, some field artillery—and 
a large sum of money he had borrowed from 
Spanish sources in Havana. First, he van- 
quished British Admiral Graves’ armada in 
the Battle of the Chesapeake, then hemmed 
in Cornwallis’ men on the Cape—Cornwallis 
sent his sword to General Washington. 

Stephen Bonsal tells in his historical work, 
When the French Were Here, that France’s 
fighting premier, Clemenceau, planned to re- 
visit America and follow the trail taken by 
Rochambeau's men in that famous march 
from Narragansett Bay to the Virginia Capes. 
Death came to the “Tiger’’ before he could 
return to America and mete the historic pil- 
grimage. 
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Dental Services to British Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have rrinted in 
the RecorD a statement 1 have pr< pared 
regarding a story carried in the Wash- 
ington Post of October 16 regarding 
treatment of school children by dentists 
under the British nationalized health 
services, together with an excerpt from 
the pamphlet National Health S« 
distributed by the Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, England. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpt were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Murray 
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ny readers of the Washington P ; 
undoubtedly confused by a story cart 
October 16 headlined “London dentist 
9 out of 10 school children 
tal care under British nationalized healt! 
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How unrepresentative Dr. Green is likely 
to be is best evidenced by the fact that 
9,500 dentists—more than 95 percent of the 
profession in Great Britain—serve voluntar- 
ily in the program. Dr. Green is one of 
those dissenting 5 percenters. Opponents of 
the British Health Service certainly had to 
search far and wide to uncover him, bring 
him to America, and then blow up his views 
as these of the British dental profession. 

This procedure is grossly unscientific. It 
works great harm to the British program 
and, even more important, to American den- 
tists and the American people. We are all 
entitled to the facts, not to propaganda. 
Have we heard the facts from Dr. Green or 
propaganda? 

Now, as to the warning brought by Dr. 
Green—this British 5 percenter: The first 
warning, as I see it, is that no amount of 
complacency, slogans, and million-dollar 
propaganda barrages can fill one neglected 
cavity, save one infected tooth, or restore to 
fitness the teeth of a single person, whether 
child or adult. 

What we need is not propaganda, but con- 
structive plans to enable people to pay den- 
tists for needed service. What does the 
British experience show us? 

The British experience shows that the 
money barrier can be stripped away from 
dental or medical care. When money is no 
longer an insurmountable barrier, people 
are desperately anxious to avail themselves 
of the expert care hitherto denied them. 
The British experience shows that by strip- 
ping away the money barrier, every family— 
not just the very wealthy and perhaps the 
very poor—can benefit from medical and 
dental advances. Under our present back- 
ward, out-moded, fee-for-service system, the 
average middle-class family must all too 
often forego these benefits or take them at 
the risk of being plunged into debt. 

There is a second lesson which British 
experience can teach our American doctors 
of dentistry—and incidentally their col- 
leazues, the doctors of medicine. The les- 
son is this: If we are to take care of the 
health of our people properly, we must 
greatly increase the supply of trained health 
professionals. 

The American Dental Association, I re- 
joice to say, is well aware of this fact. 
American dentists vigorously support the 
bipartisan bill, S. 337, to help our profes- 
sional schools train the added numbers of 
dentists, physicians, and nurses we need 
so badly. 

Unfortunately, that emergency health 
training measure was blocked October 4 
by two forces: the medical lobby and its 
new-found ally, the senior Republican spon- 
sor of the bill itself, Mr. Tart. 

Those of us who have sponsored a com- 
prehensive National Health Program have 
always stressed the need to build up our 
supply of trained personnel. But we have 
always insisted with equal force that in- 
sured purchasing power must also be avail- 
able if people are to benefit from the build- 
up of more medical personnel and health 
facilities. The two go hand in hand toward 
building up our supply of health profes- 
sions. The bipartisan Emergency Health 
Training Act of 1951 encourages the edu- 
cation of dental hygienists. The dental hy- 
gienist is the dentist’s valuable ally—and 
particularly useful in extending preventive 
dental services to children. 

Outstanding American dental authorities 
have urged the Senate to help the dental 
schools train more dental hygienists and 
allied technicians. In view of their con- 
sidered judgments, it is strange to read .in 
the Washington Post that this British den- 
tist, Dr. Green, speaks harshly of special 
training programs toward the end of sp2ed- 
ing dental care for British children. He 
appears against the very steps which our 
American dental authorities are urging as 
sound. 


I will go along with the views of our Ameri- 
can dental authorities—not those of a single 
British dentist, however much publicity may 
be drummed up for him. 

Those of us who have sponsored the com- 
prehensive national health program have 
looked long and hard at the British program. 
We have watched and know its history. It 
was conceived by the Liberal Party. It was 
formed by a wartime coalition government 
under Winston Churchill. Finally it was set 
into motion by the Labor Party. We note 
that now all three parties claim credit for it, 
and, that it is so universally popular with 
the British people that no public figure 
would advocate its abolition. 

Here, for example, is the position of the 
Conservative Party: “We pledge ourselves to 
maintain and improve the health service.” 
This is the road, conservative election man- 
ifesto. 

And here is the position of the head of 
the Conservative Party, Mr. Churchill: “All 


parties are equally desirous to maintain the 
social services and, where necessary, improve 
Electoral Broadcast, 


them.” 
1950. 

The British Health Program, despite Dr. 
Green, is accepted and endorsed by the pro- 
fessional societies which speak for the aver- 
age British doctor and dentist—the British 
Medical Association and the British Dental 
Association. 

Iideed, such endorsement by the British 
health professions is most damaging and em- 
barrassing to the medical lobby in this coun- 
try. Through its multi-million-dollar cam- 
paign, the medical lobby seeks constantly to 
hide the fact that British doctors and den- 
tists support and approve the broad outlines 
of the British Health Program and have said 
so again and again. 

But to obscure that support, the medical 
lobby, for example, has hired—actually 
hired—an erstwhile British physician to pa- 
rade up and down the United States and mis- 
represent the program. In him, the medical 
lobby has found and is exploiting a man so 
disgruntled, so embittered, and also so lack- 
ing in professional devotion to the scientific 
spirit that he is-willing, for a fee, to re- 
nounce the major canons of his profession. 
This erstwhile British physician, according to 
the medical lobby’s own reports, filed with 
the Tongress, was paid $19,000 in salary and 
expenses for his propaganda activities. 

Among the informational data he palmed 
off on Americans, in return for $19,000, is 
that under national health programs operat- 
ing abroad, witches fly on broomsticks, drugs 
are bootlegged, and there is black-market 
practice of medicine. 

Dr. Green, the British dentist, is obviously 
a man of less imagination than the AMA's 
hired man, Dr. Ralph Gampbell. 

Let us eschew propoganda and look at the 
facts: 

Some of the facts that are at hand reveal 
that Dr. Green has exaggerated the problems 
of the British Health Service to a rather 
surprising degree. 

Consider these facts: that since July 1948, 
when the program started, to June 1951, 23,- 
600,000 patients were treated—children as 
well as adults. 

And the figures for 1949—the only year 
available to me—show that 2,807,000 British 
children were inspected and roughly 60 per- 
cent were referred for treatment. And the 
children actually treated numbered 1,422,000. 
Thus, 1,422,000 British children were treated 
of the 1,761,000 referred for treatment. 

By American arithmetic, I make that out 
to be about 80 percent. were treated, which 
hardly sounds like the 90 percent Dr. Green 
said were not treated. 

My figures of 80 percent treated are for 
1949. It may well be that the number of 
British dentists serving in the school pro- 
gram has dropped. Some have undoubtedly 
been lured into general practice under the 
national health service because of the high 
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rate of compensation. But Dr. Green might 
also point out that these same dentists are 
still available to school children, regardless 
of the office set-up at the moment. A Brit- 
ish child can be taken by his parents to any 
practicing dentist under the national heaith 
service and be treated. The treatment would 
be made, not by a salaried dentist connect- 
ed with the school service, but by the pri- 
vate dentist of the family’s own choice. 

How, under these circumstances, Dr. Green 
can make the statement that 90 percent of 
Britain’s children are denied dental service 
is somewhat of a mystery. 

Our study of the facts of the Eritish opera- 
tion convinces us that while it has scored 
major successes, it is a program designed to 
meet British needs. Its successes and iis 
shortcomings are not a model for our vwn 
use. 

The national health program, of which I 
have the honor to be a sponsor, and which 
the President has repeatedly endorsed—is 
a far more conservative program—designed 
to meet American needs. We have realis- 
tically assessed the trained professional 
health manpower of the country, and have 
provided that priority shall be assigned to 
the needs of our children in particular. 
Thus, well in advance of the introduction 
of any program, we have already provided 
safeguards against some of the temporary 
shortcomings of the British program. 

A system to remove the dollar barrier 
which now separates dentist and patient 
takes thought and cooperation on all sides. 
Progress will not be advanced by one-sided 
propaganda sessions such as those referred 
to above. Progress will come quickest when 
we in Congress can sit down with bona fide 
representatives of the health professions— 
with doctors, dentists, and nurses, not their 
lobbyists and propaganda directors. 

We made such progress in dental health 
legislation which resulted in a dental re- 
search act thoroughly acceptable to the den- 
tal profession and holding great promise for 
the children of this country. At the 
time of its enactment in 1948, it was most 
gratifying to me that the American Dental 
Association saw fit to give me “special credit 
for * * * exceptional service.” I recall 
that Dr. Flagstad, chairman of the ADA's 
committee on legislation said: “Senator 
JAMES E. Murray, from Montana, also 
merits the association’s appreciation be- 
cause he introduced the original dental re- 
search bill 8 years ago and has reintroduced 
it in every succeeding session of Congress. 
Senator Murray has consistently and ener- 
getically fostered our dental research bill and 
secured its passage through the Senate in 
two different sessions of Congress.” 

This proves progress can and has been 
made in the health fleld with government 
assuming its rightful responsibility in help- 
ing our free, unfettered doctors, dentists, 
and nurses care for our people. 

We have made such progress particularly 
in the field of heart disease, cancer, mental 
hygiene—to cite but a few. 

Now we must move on and tackle the 
broad economic questions. The piecemeal 
approach is not good enough. To advance 
our people’s health we must develop a com- 
prehensive national health insurance pro- 
gram. We need the help of our doctors and 
dentists in perfecting that program as an 
effective alternative to socialized, State-con- 
trolled medicine and the regimentation of 
patient and doctor which we all abhor, 

To help our 83,000 dentists and their 
154,000,000 patients, here are authoritative 
statements on the dental program provided 
under the British National Health Service. 

I attach herewith an excerpt from the 
pamphlet, National Health Service, dis- 
tributed by the ministry of health, White- 
hall, England, April 1949, page 2: 


“DENTAL SERVICES 


“Dentists, like doctors, are free to serve 
whole-time or part-time and to have private 

















as well as public patients. Up to mid- 
February 1949, 9,252 out of 10,000 dentists 
had joined the service. Patients do not have 
to register with any particular dentist but 
are free to go to any dentist in or out of their 
area who is taking part in the service and is 
willing to accept them. 

“The dental service has also proved very 
popular and up to the beginning of Febru- 
ary 1949, about 4,150,000 people had applied 
for dcntal treatment; complete treatment 
had been given in 2,710,000 cases, and of these 
about 40 percent were for dentures. It is 
thought that about 8,000,000 people will ap- 
ply for dental treatment within the first 
year. 

“There is no need for the patient to obtain 
a dental form or authority before seeking 
treatment. The dentist is able to carry out 
at once all normal conservative treatment 
(e. @., fillings) emergency treatment, and 
ordinary denture repairs. He only needs to 
get prior authority before undertaking treat- 
ment when it involves the removal of teeth 
necessitating replacement by dentures; the 
provision of dentures; extensive and pro- 
longed treatment of the gums, gold fillings, 
inlays, crowns, special appliances, and aural 
surgery. Prior authority of this kind is given 
by the Dental Estimates Board, consisting 
of a dental chairman, six dental members, 
and two lay members. The Board also au- 
thorizes all claims for payment submitted by 
dentists. A dentist can also, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, charge his patient extra 
for gold fillings, or metal dentures where 
these are not clinically necessary, but the 
patient wishes to have them.” 





The Responsibility of Congress to the 
Banking System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Wil- 
liam A. Lyon, superintendent of Banks 
of New York, and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks. 

The Senator from New York assures 
me that this address is worthy of study 
by Members of the Congress of the 
United States, and is most timely. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS TO THE 

BANKING SYSTEM 
(By William A. Lyon) 

These annual conventions afford us an 
occasion for looking back over recent years 
to see whether any new tendencies are com- 
ing into view that seem likely, as they grow 
and mature, to cause marked changes in 
banking and bank supervision. No institu- 
tion, including banking, is really the same 
today as it was yesterday. Today does not 
grow out of nothingness; its roots are set 
in yesterday. We are not helpless before 
these evolutionary forces. We can mold 
them if we will. But we should know that 
the forces are never at rest; they are dynamic, 
not static. 
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I should like to use the time set aside for 


the president’s report to talk about how 
some of the new tendencies may affect the 
dual system. The dual system is a well- 
worn phrase that is, I am convinced, 
lutely meaningless to the public. It is not 
self-defining. We might better speak of our 
State-Federal banking system 

If any dangers exist today 
the State-Federal banking 
not arise out of openly acknowledged eflorts 
to undermine the system Practically ev- 
eryone who mentions the dual system does 


abso- 


threatening 


they do 





system 





so to inclu e himself among its supporters, 
Frequently actions are proposed which, upon 


analysis, seem likely to invade the States’ 
sovereignty in banking. But they are 
ally accompanied by protestations of belief 
in and regard for the dual system. Any 
threats to the system right now are pretty 
largely threats of inadvertence. I am afraid, 
however, that there are devel- 
opments which are not less ning be- 
cause they are not admittedly hostile to the 
system. 

I have a few such developments in mind. 
Their common denominator is that they 
spring from neglect by Congress of the field 
of banking for a decade and more because 
of its absorption in wars and the problems 
growing out of wars. When Congress does not 
follow closely and shape the trend of bank- 
ing powers, it permits a vacuum to be cre- 
ated. The vacuum does not remain unfilled 
very long. It is being filled with policies and 
developments and powers that have not been 
reviewed and approved by Congress. Some 
of the new developments proceed from 
mystic interpretations of statutory language 
used years ago before aplications now mae 
of it could possibly have been thought of. 

I should like to talk to you about three 
such developments. The first involves tl 
extent to which States can 
ing organizations to be es 
differ in their powers and functions and 
can forbid the use of terms by federaily 
chartered institutions that would blur the 
distinctions between them. New York State 
has believed for half a century that it could 
reserve the word “savings” for the use of 
savings bank and savings and loan associa- 
tions. Over a century and a quarter the 
people of New York State have come to 
associate the use of the word “savings” with 
mutual institutions, having closely circum- 
scribed loan and investment powers. Since 
they do not do a demand-deposit business 
and therefore have a more stable deposit 
level, they were permitted to become more 
fully invested than commercial banks and 
to have their funds employed at longer terms. 
Since they do not create money as commer- 
cial banks do, they were exempted from 
re-erve requirements. All these things make 
it possible for them to earn a higher average 
return on their assets and in the main, year 
in and year out, to pay a higher rate on the 
funds entrusted to them by the public. 
Commercial banks, of course, were given full 
freedom to accept passbook accounts, but 
in the interest of minimizing confusion with 
mutual savings institutions the law required 
that they should not call those accounts sav- 
ings accounts. 

For half a century national banks doing 
business within our borders have respected 
the State’s preference in this matter. Now, 
however, our right to insist on compliance 
by national banks has been challenged. In 
those States that have no well-developed 
system of savings institutions, the problem 
is of scant importance. But it is an issue 
frounded in tradition and history in some 
States. One of the advantages of the dual 
system has been the opportunity it afforded 
to recognize these regional conditions and 
preferences, without at the same time weak- 
ening the banking structure. It is too much 
to ask the courts to read a clear expression 
of congressional intent into a statute adopted 
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long ago when there was no reas 
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S into a consisten* pattern 
atertight compar é 1 wv 
Fed 1 commercial bank agencie u 





id, and the Federal savin 


tory body 


on the one h 
and loan regul 
other, could exist only in the vastness of 
Washington scene. There is a sharp diff 
eiice in the design of the Federal and State 
supervisory For the must part 
the States have gone in for putting bankin 
inizations of all kinds under one super 
visory jurisdiction. The ban laws 1 
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majority of the States do not provide for a 
superi nt of commercial banks, a su- 
perintendent of savings and loan a cia- 
tions, and a superintendent of savings banks 
This arrangement is in direct contrast to the 
Federal sysvem of independent supervi 


ncies, each concerned with only a highly 
becialized phase of the supervisory picture 
The question that I raise is whether Con- 
gress is leading from strength or we 
when it fails to provide means of co 
tion among the various 
to which it has delegated p 
lending and banking fields. I 
unconnectedness of the Federal 
plan does not make for strength. It is pretty 
easy to show that it makes for opportunities 
to play one institutional type off against 
another. A tendency is 
some institutions, and perhaps by or on be- 











scattered avenc.es 
wer in the 
believe the 


supervisory 


appearing among 


half of one or more of the agencies, to ex- 
ploit the uncoordinated status of the Fed- 
eral agencies to the disadvantage of the 
unified State supervisory structure 

1 can furnish some examples from New 
York State’s experience. One of our insti- 
tutions converted to a Federal charter not 
long ag¢ Among the reasons given was the 
following: 

“We prefer the Federal charter because 


the governing authority is primarily con- 
cerned with the interest and development 
of savings and loan associations rather than 
in the supervision of a number of different 
types of financial institutions with the ri- 
valries that inevitably appear from time to 
time.” 


What this sa 





ys is that the Federal s\ 








permits the supervisor to act as char 

of the rights of its special type of 

ution, with no responsibility to consider 
what the position of other institutions may 
be. The independent status of the agencies 
is not in this instance put forward a 4 
means of dealing with these rivalries in ac- 
cordance with a settled national poli Un- 
fortunately there is no gen e natior pol- 
icy for banking that sets out plainly the role 


which the different types of institutions are 





to play. There is only c While 
Congress looks the other way, one type of 
banking organization conducts itself as the 





competitor instead of the compl t of 
another, and the separate Federal then 
seek to take advantage of the ed 
design of the State financial stru 

I do not see how any lasting good can come 
from efforts of banking institutions of any 
one type to try to gain advantage over other 


types by playing off one supervisory agency 
against another. Nor do I believe the agen- 
cies themselves should hold out that they 
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can, because of their specialization, offer more 
benefits to their institutions than other 
agencies with broader responsibilities can 
hope to match. An instance has recently 
come to my attention of what competitive 
rather than coordinated agencies will some- 
times do to attract institutions to themselves 
if their desire to expand is their chief mo- 
tivating influence. 

There are no federally chartered savings 
banks. This situation has been leading to 
some interesting developments. On the one 
hand, some of the cemmercial banks have 
been, in effect, aggressively challenging the 
wisdom underlying New York State's tradi- 
tional policy of maintaining a savings bank 
system. A number of national banks appear 
to be the leaders in this movement. Against 
the opposition of the commercial banks the 
savings banks have been having difficulty in 
edvancing their plans to make savings bank 
facilities available in communities in the 
State now without them. Their problems on 
this score are very different from the rela- 
tively smooth sailing with branches that the 
Federal savings and loan associations have 
encountered. With the Federal Home Loan 
30ard deciding to ignore State laws on 
branches, the Federal associations have gone 
ahead opening up branches on the broadest 
kind of assumption of power. 

While the savings bankers are wrestling 
with their branch problem, an official of the 
Federal Home Loan System has injected him- 
self into the scene by strongly intimating 
that Federal savings bank charters might be 
the answer to it all. The implication here is 
that, under Federal charter, savings banks 
might have all the branch powers Federal 
savings and loan associations now enjoy. No 
doubt this is true. We now have, therefore, 
this extraordinary situation: institutions 
operating under one kind of Federal char- 
ter—that is, national banks—are opposing 
the grant of power to a type of State-char- 
tered institution—saving banks—which they 
themselves enjoy and which another kind of 
federally chartered institution—savings and 
loan associations—is already exercising. 

This is not a dual system we are talking 
about. It is a double standard. Under it 
Federal institutions would have maximum 
powers, and State institutions would have 
minimum powers. Obviously this does not 
promote the well-being of the dual system, 
the State-Federal system, of banking. 

To describe this state of affairs is to expose 
its absurdity. Federal banking is able to 
squeeze the State system in this fashion be- 
cause Congress has been preoccupied with 
other interests for the last decade and has 
not itself been the coordinating influence 
that it ought to be. Nor has it set up any 
other device for accomplishing this coordi- 
nation between the parts of the Federal 
banking apparatus. 

One of the oldest responsibilities of Con- 
gress, specifically set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, is money and banking. In earlier days, 
when the number of Federal agencies was 
smaller, Congress kept tabs closely on how 
the agencies it created were living up to 
specifications. The Federal Reserve, for ex- 
ample, has frequently come under the con- 
gressional microscope. But in the creative 
abundance of the depression days Congress 
brought into existence agency after agency, 
with their powers set out in large outline 
only. Little thought was given as to how 
any one agency w:s to work with others in 
related fields. 

I submit that some person or body in the 
Federal Government should have direct re- 
sponsibility to see that the interests of the 
different types of banking institutions are 
respected and reconciled. Agency rivalry is 
not healthful, and the more thoughtful 
Members of Congress would recognize this 
situation if their attention were not being 
50 completely engaged elsewhere. The State 


type of broad responsibility and the Federal 
type of narrow responsibility are not com- 
patible. Either the States will have to 
work toward the Federal system, which fos- 
ters institutional rivalries by types, or the 
Federal banking policy will have in some way 
to provide for the kind of coordination which 
the States believe to be essential. 

The Hoover Commission proposed that a 
National Monetary and Credit Council be ap- 
pointed and that such a council become the 
medium through which the Federal agencies 
thresh out a consistent and coordinated 
policy. The proposal for such a council de- 
serves more careful consideration by Con- 
gress than it has so far received. At least 
it is worth a trial. In addition, the Banking 
and Currency Committees, through their 
vigilance and continuing interest in banking 
matters can encourage and promote better 
agency coordination. Clearly, the present 
chaotic situation must give way to an orderly 
and consistent handling of banking policy 
under the guidance of Congress or an agency 
that Congress sets up. 

The third and last point about our State- 
Federal system that I'd like to talk about 
has to-do with branch power. There its an 
inconsistency in Congress’ approach to 
branches. On the one hand, it has rightly 
required national banks to hold to State 
policy in branch establishment. The ar- 
rangement on commercial bank branch 
powers is one of the keystones of the State- 
Federal banking system. It permits varia- 
tions in branch powers according to the pref- 
erences of the various States growing out of 
the nature of their economies, the character 
of their banking structures and the histori- 
cal development of their institutions. Thig 
policy on commercial bank branches has not 
kept the national banking system from grow- 
ing in strength and from meeting the needs 
of the public for banking services. 

On the other hand, the branch powers of 
Federal savings and loan associations have 
grown up in an entirely different way. As it 
now stands, the Federal home-loan statute 
is silent as to respecting the policies of the 
States in the matter of branches. Indeed, 
the statute is silent about branch powers. 
The United States Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has said in an Opinion! this 
year: 

“The statute does not give explicit author- 
ity to the Board to permit branch offices for 
associations set up under its guidance.” 

After considering the arguments on both 
sides of the question as to congressional in- 
tent with respect to savings and loan 
branches, this same court said: 

“But it may be granted that a microscopic 
examination of the statutory words alone 
does not bring one to any conclusion not 
open to reasonable differences of opinion.” 

In drawing up the Home Loan Act in the 
early thirties Congress was silent about sav- 
ings and loan branch powers, I daresay, be- 
cause branches at that time were pretty far 
from the minds not only of Members of Con- 
gress but of the savings and loan field as 
well. New York State was one of the lead- 
ers in the savings and loan movement and 
our statutes exerted wide influence through 
their example. It was not until 1939 that 
our laws were amended to permit the open- 
ing of savings and loan branches. 

For the first decade and more of its ex- 
istence the Home Loan Board gave little 
thought to branches either. Only in recent 
years has it really begin to devote itself to 
branch establishment. Now the Board is 
showing an increasing amount of interest 
in branches and is by statement of policy 
alone affecting the financial structure of the 


1 North Arlington National Bank v. Kearny 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso, (187 Fed. 
2d 564 (C. C. A. 3, 1951)). 
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country. It is trying to shape the relation. 
ships between Federal and State power in a 
fashion that should be the exclusive prerog- 
ative of Congress. 

The Home Loan Board is going ahead 
with the expanding of its branch powers, 
without consulting anyone, because Congress 
is so preoccupied with other matters. We 
have come to the extraordinary pass of the 
third circuit court of appeals reading sig- 
nificance into the failure of Congress to give 
attention to savings and loan branch bills 
that were introduced. The court seemed to 
think that Congress was pretty well satis- 
fied with the way things were going since it 
refused to put any limitation on the Home 
Loan Board's authority. 

Some of us will not find it easy to square 
this interpretation with certain other facts 
regarding the bills that we know about at 
first hand. After the branch bills were in- 
troduced in the Eighty-first Congress at the 
request of our association, several of our 
members urged the chairman of one of the 
Banking and Currency Committees to per- 
mit the bill to be reported out of committee 
so that it could be debated and considered 
on the floor. 

He wanted to know whether the Home 
Loan Board approved the bills. When he was 
told that it did not, he said he would not 
allow the bills to be reported out. It was 
a rule he always followed, he said, that bills 
must be approved by the Federal agency con- 
cerned before they could come out of his 
committee. And be has been as good as his 
word. Under such an arrangement, it was 
not Congress but the Home Loan Board which 
acquiesced in the Board’s assumption of 
branch powers. 

I offer two reasons why Congress itself 
shoulc consider and approve what it believes 
to be the savings and loan branch policy 
best suited to the requirements of our peo- 
ple. First, the Home Loan Board, now set- 
ting its own rules, is not equipped, and be- 
cause of its very specialized responsibility is 
not Cisposed, to pass objectively on the part 
which savings and loan branch establish- 
ment should play in our banking structure. 

Because the Board itself and the pressures 
behind it are not prepared to take a broad 
view of our banking system, and because the 
Board in its isolation appears to regard the 
rest of the banking world as unfriendly and 
acts accordirgly, there is a need for Con- 
gress to review the whole savings and loan 
branch picture, Congress must decide af- 
firmatively, and not merely by keeping hands 
off, what the course of future development 
should be. 

The second reason why Congress should lay 
down our Federal savings and loan policy 
by statute rather than let it be developed by 
agency determination is the lack of consist- 
ency that now exists between what is being 
done with national bank branch powers and 
what is being done with savings and loan 
branch powers. By a law passed in 1927 Con- 
gress gave national banks the right to open 
branches where State laws permitted State 
banks to establish branches “affirmatively 
and not by implication or recognition, and 
subject to the restrictions as to location im- 
posed by the law of the State on State 
banks.” 

The Home Loan Board has, without refer- 
ence to any other interested party, worked 
out its own branch policy. In a statement 
of policy made available to the States last 
February, the Home Loan Board said 
“* © © the Board has concluded that, in 
passing upon branch offices for Federal] sav- 
ings and loan associations, it will not ap- 
prove their operation in a State where the 
State statutes or the State constitution ex- 
pressly prohibit the operation of branch 
offices by both savings and loan associations 
and banks chartered by the State.” 
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This is without doubt one of the most 
important policy declarations on branches 
ever arrived at in the banking history; of 
this country. So far as I know it has not 
been made public. Since it is purely an ad- 
ministrative decision, it is subject to 
change—that is, to enlaryement—without 
notice. The application of the policy is in- 
teresting, not to say startling The Board 
appears to take the position that when any 
State banking insiitution, be it commercial 
or savings, can open a new branch under 
anv condition, no matter how circumscribed, 
then its own branch approval power 1s 
deemed to be unlimited 

Reading the policy statement I have Just 
quoted, one might have a hard time Nguring 
out that by that lai.guage the Board was 
asserting its right to approve a branch 
across State lines. Of course, the Boar-! 
never derived that power by analogy with 
State laws anywhere. We do not know in 
New York whether the Board would respect 
our banking district lines Already it 
brushing aside various provisions in 
st such as those having to do 
population, which limit the right to e 
lish branches 

Clearly ws need to know in banking and 
in State supervision where the Federal Gov- 
ernment stances on savings and loan branch 
power. We need to have it determined by 
whether consistency should be 
achieved by ypting the natior 
branch approach. This would preserve the 
right of the States to choore the kind of 
branch power best suited to their needs. It 
would be more conducive to the respecting 
and preservation of the sovereignty of the 
States in certain aspects of banking It 
would prevent the State-Federal 
system from being despoiled by indirection 
and without express authorizati 01 


gress. 


statutes, 


Coneress 
l-bank- 


banking 


Or we need to have it determined by Con- 
s whether we should achie ne 


abandoning the national 

approach and by accordin 

troller of the Currency the same wide 

tude as to branch powers that the Home 
Loan Board now enjoys. I think that Con- 
gress should delve deeply into all phases of 
branch establishment and set our course for 
the future with full and conscious knowl- 
edge of what is involved. If Congress wishes 
to recapture from the States the privilege 
they have had—and used wisely, I believe— 
te decide whether they wanted to have 
branch banking and under what conditions, 
that should be a decision openly and con- 
sciously arrived at. This is too important 
a policy to be determined by one Federal 
agency strictly on an ex parte basis. This is 
no time for Congress to permit the long- 
established position of the States to be up- 
rooted without giving uhem a chance to be 
heard and without weighing what dangers 
of overestablishment of branches may be 
found to exist in the present course. 

These I take to be the three outstanding 
problems in the State-Federal banking rela- 
tionships today. 

One is th. decision of national banks to 
disregard a State law a half century old. 
Another is the narrow and uncoordinated 
responsibilities of the Federal agencies and 
the failure of Congress to see our banking 
system steadily and see it whole. The other 
is the need for an all-embracing review and 
determination of our branch policy. Each 
in its own way has a direct bearing on our 
dual system. Whatever comes from the in- 
terplay of present forces shoul” come from 
decision, not drift. The responsibility for 
that decision lies witr Congress. The dual 
system—the State-Federal banking system— 
has ecrved us well. It has earned the right 
t9 expect that Congress will guard it against 
the inroads of neglect, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President 
unalLimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “State Department in a Dilem- 
ma,” written by Constantine Brown and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of October 16, 1951 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows 
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borites nor the Conservatives in Britain want 
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The State Department 
cated to Cairo that the Unites 
firmly behind Britain. 
indication is not taken seriously by the 
Egyptians. They know that the American 
people, who already have their hands full 
in Korea, will not allow their Government 
to draw them into another military adven- 
ture, much as they dislike a further humiliae 
tion of our strongest ally in Europe. 

It is true that the military forces of Egypt, 
which were supposed to be organized and 
equipped by the British under the 1936 
treaty—but were not—are not in a position 
to fight even the small British naval and 
air forces in Egypt and in the immediate 
neighborhood. But the State Department is 
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Statement of Policy by Board of Direc- 
tors of Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Relative to Withholding of Fed- 
eral Social Security Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement of poli- 
cy by the board of directors of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
relative to the withholding of Federal 
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social-security funds from the State 
of Indiana by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POLICY REGARDING STATE 
WELFARE PROBLEM 


The General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana has decisions of considerable national 
importance to make during the special ses- 
sion now called to meet a financial crisis sur- 
rounding the public-welfare program, 
brought about by withdrawal of Federal 
matching funds 

The denial by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator of $20,000,000 annually of Federal 
funds on the basis that the Indiana anti- 
secrecy law violates a Federal requirement 
for safeguards restricting disclosure of in- 
formation concerning welfare recipients to 
purposes directly connected with the pro- 
gram, raises basic issues that transcend in 
importance any arguments pro and con con- 
cerning the opening of welfare records. 

The real problem, which has broad na- 
tional implications, is that of Federal control 
over locally administered governmental pro- 
grams. As applied specifically to this spe- 
cial session of the Indiana Legislature, the 
isues surrounding the basic problem are: 

1. Should the State of Indiana be inter- 
ested only in regaining Federal aid? 

2. If Federal aid is accepted, to what ex- 
tent should there be Federal controls? 

3. Or is Federal aid for the welfare pro- 
gram wrong in principle? 

4. If it is wrong, is Indiana willing to dis- 
claim such aid and accept full financial re- 
sponsibility? 

5. Are the consequences of full financial 
responsibility the transfer from the Federal 
Treasury to the State and local units of that 
part of all welfare costs previously borne by 
the Federal Government? 

6. Or, has public welfare grown beyond 
all real need, and large sums of pu>lic funds 
being spent to provide assistance where it 
is nc’ needed and where it results in pauper- 
izing individuals and families? 

7. If this be true, should not full e.fort 
be made by every State and local official who 
has responsibility—the Governor, the legis- 
lature, State .nd county welfare boards, and 
welfare administrators—to adopt changes in 
policy which will apportion public assistance 
on a more realistic basis of need, and deny 
such charity to those who have the ability 
and the opportunity to provide for them- 
selves? 

The cold figures of today's outlay for pub- 
lic welfare and relief—Federal, State, and 
local—as contrasted with the amounts spent 
during the worst of the depression, lends 
credence to the belief that today’s welfare 
costs are excessive. In Indiana, current ex- 
penditures for welfare and township poor 
relief are at the rate of $48,000,000 annually, 
as contrasted with approximately $46,000,000 
spen: during the depths of the depression, 
when the WPA program was in full swing. 
Even tccey, at a time of peak employment 
and business activity, more than a billion 
dollars are being spent annually by the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments for public 
welfare purposes. Never before were so many 
people employed, with unemployment at 
its lowest ebb since 1943, the peak year of 
war preduction during World War II. 

The pubi'c-assisvance feature of the so- 
e il-security program adopted by the Federal 
Government in 1935 was adopted as a stop- 
gap measure to the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. As the social-security 
insurance program developed, public assist- 
ance on a needs basis was supposed to dis- 
appear from the Federal scene, with public 
relief programs existing only at the State or 
local levels. However, current Federal com- 
nitmeats based upon policies of the Federal 


Security Agency appear to point to an in- 
definite postponement of that possibility. 

Current relief rolls may be justifiably high, 
or they may be entirely unjustifiable, in that 
numbers of people actually are being pauper- 
ized—deprived of individual incentive and 
made permanent wards of the State—by 
finding it easy to live off government bounty. 
If this be true, it would be the result either 
of laxity on the part of the administrators 
or of a determined policy of the adminis- 
trators themselves. 

The latter may be a more important factor 
in current extreme relief costs than the ad- 
ministrators would be willing to admit. The 
secrecy provisions of the Federal social-secu- 
rity law are, themselves, an example of the 
existence of a policy to spend without cau- 
tion or limit. Throughout the burgeoning 
growth of the whole Federal relief program 
beginning in 1933, it has been a principle of 
the administrators to make the acceptance 
of relief, if not attractive, at least honorable 
and dignified. There is ample documented 
evidence of administrative policies which 
made it incumbent upon the administrators 
to seek out all who might even be thought 
to be eligible for public assistance and make 
sure they applied for it and received it, 
whether they initially desired it or not. 

Full acceptance of the principle that the 
community of citizens as a whole shouid 
conduct a public-assistance program which 
prevents suffering does not mean going to 
the extreme of making relief so easy and 
permanent that many people are pauperized 
and lose all incentive for self help. 

Involved also in this problem is a real 
concern as to the end result of skyrocketing 
public spending. In spite of some reassur- 
ances from high places, few Americans can 
look with composure on a situation where 
one-third of the national income is required 
for public spending, and even that tremen- 
dous burden is minimized by the expanding 
ideas of governmental departments for many 
billions more within the next year. There 
is a limit to public spending. This country 
cannot go on forever spending more and 
more, with the amounts increasing by arith- 
metic progression. The hazards of inflation 
spurred on by Government spending may 
cause today’s 50-cent dollars shortly to be- 
come 10-cent dollars or 1-cent dollars or 
dollars of no value whatsoever. This couu- 
try is not any more immune to the laws cf 
economics than have been all the nations 
before. 

If present Federal spending is to be cur- 
tailed and kept within bounds, there must 
be a beginning point. In this situation, In- 
diana has an opportunity to lead the way 
for the whole Nation in the field of spend- 
ing for relief and welfare. Instead of ac- 
cepting as inevitable the substitution of 
State and local money for the loss of Federal 
aid for this purpose, a first attempt should 
be made, at least, to determine if there is 
waste in this field that can be eliminated, 
There is now a good opportunity to apply 
the brakes to public spending. 

The general assembly and governmental 
leaders should be encouraged to pursue the 
following course: 

First, contest the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dictate local policies. That prin- 
ciple should be tested in the courts to the 
fullest extent. If the courts finally uphold 
the right of the Federal Government, such 
dictation should be taken away by congres- 
sional action. 

Second, hold the line on policy. The In- 
diana law lifting the veil of secrecy of the 
relief rolls is right in principle. It should 
not be compromised or withdrawn under 
Federal pressure. 

Third, before any move is made to appro- 
priate more State or local money to the local 
welfare departments, each one should re- 
examine its policies, as well as its rolls, and 
be required to operate to the fullest possible 
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extent, without causing suffering, within 
their existing appropriations. 

Fourth, if more State and local money then 
is needed, legislative bodies must face the 
fact with courage and provide the money. 

Fifth, these efforts should be regarded as 
the starting point to cut away dependence 
upon the mirage of Federal aid and the 
effects of Federal controls, which grow out 
of a system that is basically wrong and for- 
eign to fundamental concepts of a Federal 
Government. 

Boarp or DIRecTors, 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1951. 


The Wetback Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dead Ashes of Bright 
Promises,” written by Thomas L. Stokes 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of October 19, 1951. It deals 
with the wetback problem in the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Deap ASHES OF BRIGHT PROMISES—BOTH 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS HAVE FAaILep To 
Mert WITH Vicor PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


At about this stage of events, when Con- 
gress comes toward the end of a session, you 
can—if you are curious and not easily dis- 
couraged—sift the dead ashes of once bright 
and glittering promises held up before you 
by the gentlemen of Congress when they were 
campaigning for election. 

There are, of course, the inequities in the 
more publicized major measures affecting all 
of us. Such, for example, as the revenue 
bill that jumps up the little fellow’s taxes, 
even including his beer and cigarettes, while 
doing nothing about the big oil corporations’ 
excessive depletion allowance, a fat deduc- 
tion—just a symbol of numerous other in- 
equalities. Or, for another example, the 
faiiure of Congress to protect the consumer 
properly in the inflation control law. 

Those are obvious. Not so obvious are 
lesser publicized matters. 

Among these is the failure of both the 
President and Congress to meet with suffi- 
cient vigor a big human problem that af- 
fects directly a large section of our country 
and several millions of people, and ramifies 
in its indirect effects to the whole Nation. 

This is the problem dramatized in news- 
papers and magazines in recent months in- 
volving the wetbacks, that army of Mexican 
migrant workers who cross the Rio Grande 
illegally and follow the crops in the big 
ranches and plantations of the Southwest 
and South. They are herded together in 
insanitary hovels and shanties, exploited on 
low wages, and create conditions that not 
only are hazardous to their own health and 
well-being and that of the communities 
where they subsist, but lower wage and liv- 
ing standards of native American farm 
workers, many of whom are driven from 
their natural habitats to find work else- 


* where. 











You may recall that, when President Tru- 
man several weeks ago reluctantly signed 
a bill passed by Congress to regulate the 
wetback traffic, he found it so inadequate 
that he summoned congressional leaders 
to the White House and announced after- 
ward that they had promised to seek en- 
actment of supplementary legislation to 
help meet the wetback invasion and its 
harmful derivatives. These included in- 
creased appropriations for the Immigration 
Service to hire more agents for the border 
patrol to tighten enforcement; for the La- 
bor Department's Farm Placement Division 
to improve domestic recruitment of farm 
workers; for financing reception centers for 
entry of legal Mexican workers, and a bill 
fixing penalties for hiring illegal workers. 
As for the last, you'd be surprised at the 
substantial and prominent plantation and 
ranch owners who work illegally admitted 
Mexicans. 

This penalty measure is safely buried, be- 
yond chance of action. As for the appro- 
priations, that for the Immigration Service 
had been cut more than half, from $6,500,- 
000 requested to $3,000,000, when last heard 
of in the pell-mell rush for adjournment, 
while the $386,000 for domestic recruitment 
had been slashed to $75,000, and $2,800,000 
for reception centers had been cut in two. 
Final results may show even further reduc- 
tions. 

So much for promises—though how any- 
thing else might have been expected by 
President Truman is hard to see. For, on 
this problem, he was facing a skillful south- 
ern Democratic faction which is seeking to 
protect big plantation owners on cheap la- 
bor. The southerners were able to enlist 
enough Republicans in the familiar coali- 
tion pattern. 

Meanwhile, something else very interest- 
ing has occurred to reveal the belligerent 
resistant attitude of the big farmers. This 
is creation of the South Texas Association 
which is raising a $50,000 fund to lobby 
against the appropriations and the penalty 
bill, assessments being fixed at 10 cents an 
acre, or higuer if necessary. Affiliated with 
it are local chambers of commerce, Farm 
Bureau units, and the Texas Citrus Com- 
mission, a State agency. The aim of this 
move is to prevent the Immigration Bureau 
“from fully enforcing the immigration laws 
along the Texas-Mexican border,” it is 
charged by Representative EUGENE McCarTHry, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, who led the fight in 
the House for a stronger wetback control 
bill originally. He said that if the lobby 
is successful the result would be “a rela- 
tively freer flow of illegal wetback Mexican 
labor into Texas,” a complaint echoed also 
by the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. 
of L., headed by H. L. Mitchell, which has 
fought an uphill battle to protect exploited 
farm workers. 

The South Tcxas Association also an- 
nouned its intention to lobby with the 
Mexican Government. This has been called 
to the attention of the Justice Department 
by Representative McCartHy as a possible 
violation of the Logan Act, which forbids an 
American citizen from carrying on inter- 
course with foreign governments to defeat 
measures of the United States. 





Behind the Scenes With Jesse Jones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Jesse 
Jones’ observations in his new book, Fifty 
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Billion Dollars, are certain to draw fire 
from the ardent supporters of the late 
President who regarded him as beyond 
criticism. Mr. Jones suggests that Mr. 
Roosevelt was basically a political oppor- 
tunist who used every possible circum- 
stance to ensure his continuance in of- 
fice. The world-wide situation which 
led to World War II was used by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to further his ambitions, 
and on a lower plane, Mr. Jones declares 
that the President was not averse to 
using RFC funds for the relief of such 
political friends as the late Al Smith, 
who was worrying over the operation of 
the Empire State Building. Jones de- 
clares that the President asked him to 
investigate the possibilities of buying the 
entire building for Federal purposes, and 
describes Mr. Roosevelt as a_ total 
politician. 

A many-sided public figure like the 
late President undoubtedly presented 
many phases of his personality to many 
different people, but Jesse Jones was 
close to him in the crucial years of his 
Presidency, and it will be difficult for 
the defense to minimize his contribution 
to the biographical record. 





Truman Fails To Make a Case on News 
Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 17, 1951, issue, entitled “Truman 
Fails To Make a Case on News Con- 
trol”: 

TRUMAN FaIts To MAKE A CASE ON NEWS 

CONTROL 


President Truman has been trying to jus- 
tify his recent Executive order on suppress- 
ing news from civilian Government depart- 
ments for security reasons. But his efforts 
have made his case worse. 

He cited to newspaper reporters a survey 
which d-clared that newspapers and maga- 
zines have published 95 percent of the Gov- 
ernment’s secret information. The President 
said that was sufficient justification for the 
security order. 

But reporters quickly established the fact 
that the secret stories to which Mr. Truman 
referred had all been authorized for pub- 
lication by Government officials. He ap- 
peared to be blaming the press for not exer- 
cising judgment that ought to have been 
exercised in the first instance by responsible 
Government officials. 

Mr. Truman was urged to give an example 
of the kind of information leak he was try- 
ing to prevent. The President then referred 
to Fortune magazine’s use of maps showing 
the location of the Nation’s atomic energy 
plants. 

It happens that this particular informa- 
tion was cleared for publication by no less 
an agency than the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, generally reputed to be the tightest 
security agency in Washington. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is under strict statutory 
control on security and other matters. It 
represents a special case. Being a defense 
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agency, it would have been placed under 
careful security regulations long t 
did not already have other 
force. 

So on two counts, the information from 
the Atomic Energy Commission was the poor- 
est illustration the President could have 
chosen. The new Executive order has no 
bearing on it whatever. And in addition 
to that, the Commission had approved the 
maps in question 

Is President Truman being honest in im- 
plying that the press ought to exercise a 
voluntary censorship over information pre- 
viously approved by Government officials? 
Not even in wartime was that burden im- 
posed upon the press. We see no reason 
why newsmen should be expected to sub- 
stitute their own judgment on security ques- 
tions for the judgment that ought to be 
exercised by Government authorities. 

Or is Mr. Truman's defense of his order 
to be interpreted as a blanket indictment 
of the judgment of heads of Government 
departments and agencies? If so, something 
more than a censorship order is needed to 
correct the situation. 

Information that is really vital to natienal 
security must be protected. No one dis- 
agrees with that. But whether we have an 
effective system for protecting it is an un- 
settled point. And the President's highly 
confused and improvised defense of his 
security order is a dubious contribution to 
the solution of the problem. 

The American people have a right to ex- 
pect more logical and coherent argument 
from their President, even if his aides have to 
supply the reasoning. In this instance, Mr, 
Truman has not made out the barest ele- 
ments of his case. 


ago if it 


Saleguarcs in 





Red China’s Plan to Destroy the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Edward Hunter, writing in the New 
Leader for October 15, 1951, says that 
General Chu Teh, commander in chief of 
the Chinese Red Army, has declared 
that the United States must have its 
head smashed by China in the Far East. 
When we are defeated then Chu Teh 
says that the Soviet Union will defeat 
America in Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, this article by Mr. Hunter 
should be read and understood by every 
citizen. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the article: 

Rep CHINA'S PLAN 

On March 11, 1950, Chu Teh, commander 
in chief of the Chinese Red Army, gave the 
principal graduation address at the Northern 
Revolutionary University of Peiping, a prime 
center of the Communist indoctrination pro- 
gram. His speech lasted 3 hours. Talking 
before a gathering of what he presumed to 
be thoroughly indoctrinated Communists 
who would participate in the party's future, 
he frankly outlined its global program. He 
discounted fears that the United States ceuld 
not be overthrown, and in a very succinct 
manner outlined the strategy by which, he 
said, the Asian and European Hemisphere 
would work together as a pincer to crush the 
United States, utilizing and fanning racial 
antagonisms for this purpose. The Chinese 
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cid not have to worry about American obsta- 
cles to communism, Chu Teh said, because 
“America is lame; one of its legs ts held tight 
in Eastern Europe by Soviet Russia.” 

“With the union of 700,000,000 to 800,000,- 
000 people, achieved by bringing Soviet Rus- 
sia and China together, we can smash in the 
tiger’s head,” my informant, Chi, heard him 
boast. “When we succeed in smashing the 
tiger’s head in the Far East then we can re- 
turn to Eastern Europe and cut off its legs. 
Ve are on the eve of the destruction of Amer- 
ican imperialism.” 

Chu Teh outlined the military program of 
the Chinese Communists. “Communism 
constitutes one entity—a united country,” he 
told the graduates. “Capitalism, in spite of 
the fact that the capitalist countries have the 
same general ideas, is like the blowing sand. 
Countries such as India, Burma, and Indo- 
china are striving to learn from the expert- 
ence of China. Burma and India formerly 
thought that China's revolutionary tactics 
were wrong. But now they are learning that 
we were right. So these countries are com- 
ing to know that to start a revolution you 
have to gather a revolutionary force, and for 
this You need the farmers. In India and 
Burma it will be easter to create a people’s 
race revolution because those countries were 
under imperialist oppression.” 

This allusion to a race revolution, with its 
fearsome connotation, was startling to me 
but not to Chi. He had heard it often. 
Later I was to come across it frequently in 
Communist Chinese indoctrination text- 
books and tn the standard schco} books put 
out by the rew recime. They frankly re- 
ferred to China’s “national racial revolution.” 

Here, in Chu Teh’s talk, he was referring 
to an anticipated “people's race revolution” 
in Southeast Asia and the Middle East, clear 
evidence of Communtst policy to arouse and 
exploit latent racial feelings between the 
white and yellow races. 

Inside China, and in the arers of insur- 
gency in Asia generally, the Communists 
have given a yellow-race-against-the-white- 
race coloration to the struggle. This was all 
the more callous and irresponsible in China 
itself, for there the people have been 
brought up to consider themselves a race, 
distinct from the other peoples of Asia. 

How did this propaganda twist affect Soviet 
Russia? Wasn't this just as much a threat 
to her as to Europeans generally? “Oh, no,” 
said Chi. “Everyone knows that the Rus- 
Sians are Asians, Didn't Stalin himself say, 
when he met the Japanese envoy before 
World War II broke out, that he, too, was an 
Asiatic?” Indeed, while the West inter- 
prets the risings in the East as mere nation- 
alism, in the minds of most Asians nation- 
alism is confused with race. The national 
revolutions in Indochina, Indonesia, and 
elsewhere were started as part of a racial 
movement, encouraged by underground 
means for half a century by the Japanese 
ultranationalists as part of their pan-Asia 
movement. The Communists, when it be- 
came evident that Japan was to be defeated, 
quickly moved into the race field in Asia, 
and in numerous instances worked together 
with the Japanese agitators. Whether this 
was farsightedness on the part of the defeat- 
ed Japanese extremists or infiltration on the 
part of the Communists is purely academic. 

In his graduation speech, Chu Teh went on 
to tell the students, who were about to go 
out themselves on their assigned missions, 
that many Communist students from South- 
east Asia and the Middle East were ccming 
to Red China to learn how to succeed as the 
Chinese Communists did and how to co- 
ordinate policy. 

“Many students have 


already come to 
North China from those countries to study 
our experience,” he said. “Some have come 
to learn our experience in the economic field, 
others in politics, and still others in the mili- 
tary sphere. Some have already taken an 
active part in our work in every part of 


China. They are learning from experience 
by working alongside us in China. 

“They will have much to offer to the revo- 
lutions in their countries, and meanwhile 
we have many men working in their lands. I 
am speaking frankly before you because you 
are all standing in the same front line of 
the world Communist revolution. Our men 
working in those countries do not have any 
titles, but they hold very important posts. 
If America wants to start world war ITI, all 
of Southeast Asia will be uncer the leader- 
ship of China. This I can guarantee.” 

A few months later, a Chinese newspaper- 
man, dressed as a coolie, wandered about the 
countryside outside his hom: in central 
China to get the feel of the land. He hap- 
pened to hear a high-ranking officer address- 
ing his troops. It was the early fall of 1950, 

“They were the warmest-dressed Chinese 
soldiers I ever saw,” this reporter told me 
shortly afterward, when he had managed to 
leave Red China. “I stood on the roadway 
among villagers and listened to what the 
soldiers were being told. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I heard the speaker exclaim, 
“When we were in need, before our libera- 
tion, our big brother came to our assistance, 
Now our big brother needs our help. We are 
going to Soviet Russia, therefore, to give him 
the aid he asks of us’.” (“Big brother” is the 
label used by the Chinese Communists ‘1 
referring to Soviet Russia. Korean Commu- 
nists use the same expression in referring to 
either the Chinese or the Russians.) 

“Of course, I Knew, and the speaker knew, 
that his troops weren't going into Russia,” 
the Chinese reporter said to me. “But his 
soldiers didn’t know it. North Korea, North 
Manchuria, or Siberia; it was all the same 
to them.” 

SENSE AND NONSENSE 


The Red officer’s statement just didn’t 
seem to make sense. At first hearing, it 
sounded as if this political officer had sim- 
ply lied to his men. This wasn’t necessarily 
so, however. Outsiders would evaluate his 
words in the framework of their own normal 
lives and put their own sense of values on 
them. Then, of course, what he said sound- 
ed like a lot of nonsense. The Chinese 
troops were not crossing the Soviet frontier, 
and Moscow was not yet engaging in any 
overt war with anybody. But this wasn’t 
vhat the Chinese officer meant when he 
mede his statement. He was thinking in 
terms of the North China People’s Revolu- 
tionary University, in the language of discus- 
sion meetings and the Question of Thought, 
and in the mental framework of guerrilla 
camps in Indochina, Malaya, and Korea. 
Then what he said made sense, a great deal 
of sense. 

This was because we were thinking in 
patches, but the Communists were not. 
Americans were talking about the Korean 
war. Englishmen were speaking about the 
Malaya war. Frenchmen were referring to 
the Indochina war. But neither the Chinese 
Communists nor any other Communists in 
Asia used that terminology. They spoke of 
the all-Asia war, of the Korea-China-Indo- 
china-Philippines front, of the anti-impe- 
rialist war. What was more, they weren't 
just thinking of the fighting in those 
broad terms, they were planning their opera- 
tions and implementing them on that basis. 
While non-Communist authorities outside 
the Communist sphere were thinking and 
acting locally, the Communists were operat- 
ing globally. Asia was one front to them. 
Korea, the Philippines, Indochina, and the 
other lands of Asia were only sectors on that 
front, and this strategy gave the Communists 
decisive advantages in the military sense. It 
was the equivalent of many divisions to the 
Reds. Handling Asia as one big front meant 
that the Communist high command could 
keep the pressures going indefinitely, allow- 
ing a lull in one sector when tactics required 
it and putting on the heat somewhere else. 
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CHENNAULT'S WARNING 


What that Red officer, deep inside China, 
said to his troops also made real sense when 
considered in the context of the history, lit- 
erature, and science books of Red China’s 
schools. He was brushing aside all trivialities 
and make-believe. After the ideological de- 
feat that Stalinism had suffered in Yugo- 
slavia, world communism simply could net 
allow a territorial defeat in Korea. It was 
as simple rs that. 

About that time, eyewitness reports were 
coming from China proper telling of Com- 
munist divisions being dispatched to Man- 
churia for service in Korea. I had an inter- 
view with Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault on 
July 4, 1950. He told me that he had been 
informed by his old wartime friends inside 
China that several hundred thousand Com- 
munist troops had been moved to the border 
of Korea and were ready to join the fighting. 
“And I hear that more are being sent all the 
time,” he told me. 

Americans didn’t want to believe this, 
though, and neither did the Europeans. We 
preferred wishful thinking. I was with the 
ill-fated Thanksgiving Day drive in Red Ko- 
rea that was going to send the boys home by 
Christmas. I was witnessing—had been wit- 
nessing for some time—as extraordinary an 
effort at self-deception as I had ever seen in 
my more than a quarter century of jour- 
nalism around the world. 

America’s worst enemy was not the Com- 
munist troops. As I sat in a command-post 
tent, one night, listening to the mortars 
swoosh overhead, the generals of the Twenty- 
fifth Division explained their offensive to a 
small corps of newspaper correspondents. 
America’s worst enemy that night was wish- 
ful thinking. Wishful thinking about the 
scope of the warfare and about the duration 
of the war. Wishful thinking that first had 
the enemy folding up after the masterful 
Inchon landings. Wishful thinking about 
whether we could terminate the warfare at 
the thirty-eighth parallel; wishful thinking 
about whether the thirty-eighth parallel 
meant anything more to the enemy than did 
the thirty-seventh or the thirty-ninth. 
Wishful thinking about whether the Chinese 
Communists were actually participating. 

There was a dirty word, a hush-hush word, 
at press conferences in Tokyo and at the 
front. Nice people just didn’t mention the 
Chinese. When the subject was brought up, 
a pained silence would fall over the assembly, 
that heavy sense of disapproval that silences 
a boor who utters a nasty word. Outside of 
this theater of war, a state of mind had been 
created that made you se>m a very backward 
individual indeed if you fell for such sensa- 
tionalism as the reports that Chinese Reds 
were moving into the war in force. A cyni- 
cal “Did you hear the latest Formosa rumor?” 
was the tone required in mentioning such a 
touchy subject if you didn’t want to lose 
face with your frien‘s. 

After the set-back in North Korea, every- 
one blamed someone else for the strange psy- 
chology that had made Americans fool them- 
selves. This again was an unrealistic ap- 
proach. Every sort of American I met was 
taken in by this, from my fellow colleagues 
in the press corps to the diplomats, the mili- 
tary, and the businessmen. With a few 
notable exceptions, they were all using their 
own frame of reasoning in judging what the 
Chinese Communists were going to do, in- 
stead of the point of view expressed in such 
basic Comn_ unist textbooks as The Modern 
World Revolution History and The Chinese 
Modern Revolutionary Movement History. 


DRAINING OUR BLOOD 

The reasoning that seemed mainly re- 
sponsible for our belief that the Chinese 
Communists would not join the Korean 
fighting in force was an argument I heard 
always when I did succeed in bringing up 
the subject. It was the clincher, and it 
made sense to all “practical people.” This 
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was that if the Chinese Communists had 
intended to come into the Korean War, they 
would have done so in the beginning when 
they could easily have flung us into the sea 
and occupied all of Korea. 

But if they had done this, they would not 
have been Communists. They would have 
been us, and there would have been no war 
in the first place. The entire Soviet strategy 
in Asia, the strategy which it is confident 
will win, has been, since VJ-day, a delaying 
tactic, a bleeding operation. Anything that 
interfered with that slow draining of our 
physical and economic blood interfered with 
that fundamental Communist program and 
so had to be avoided. 

Either an all-out victory or an all-out de- 
feat for the Communists in Korea would 
have been such an interference. The former 
would have brought the entire world con- 
flict to a head, the last thing Moscow wanted 
at that time; and the latter would have been 
too costly a setback in morale—and either 
would have ended our bleedint on that 
sector of the Asia front. 





Is There No End to Crookedness? 


EXTEN3 ON OF RFMARKS 


EON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Is There No End to Crooked- 
ness?” 

This editorial appeared in the Havi- 
land Journal, Haviland, Kans., October 
12, 1951, and is most timely, in view of 
the disclosures being made in the vari- 
ous collectors offices of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

Our citizens have a right to expect 
honesty and efficiency in the collection 
of their taxes. This must be especially 
true at a time when we are collecting ap- 
proximately one-third of the Nation’s 
income for Federal, State, and local 
taxes. 

There must be a thorough house clean- 
ing in the collectors offices over the Na- 
tion and our people must ‘iave their 
confidence reestablished in this agency. 
The payment of taxes to the Federal 
Government on the basis of bribes and 
adjustments must stop. The faith of our 
citizens in their own Government is de- 
termined by the integrity of those who 
hold positions of honor and trust. 

There being no objecticn, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is THERE No END TO CROOKEDNESS? 

As if there had not been a plethora of 
scandal, crookedness, and skullduggery, and 
undue sale of political influence in Washing- 
ton, an epidemic of corruption and graft in 
the tax collecting department of the Gov- 
ernment is being disclosed. It has developed 
tha* one internal revenue collector, who has 
now resigned, was drawing a salary on the 
side from firms who had tax difficulties with 
his department. Another has been dismissed 
for embezzlement. Still another, who had 
seit notices to delinquent taxpayers, was 
found to be delinquent himself and he 
shrucged it off by saying he did not have 

the money to pay it. Evidently he was not 
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as hard-boiled with himself as he was with 
other taxpayers 
And then, just as this latest scandal broke, 
President Truman came up with an Execu- 
tive order that hereafter the heads of all 
Government agencies—including the tax 
department—-shall be the sole judges of what 
information shall be released for publica- 
tion. It appears to be nothing more nor less 
than a censorship to keep the public from 
knowing what is going on. Peron of Argen- 
tine has never clamped on a more stringent 
cover-up order 
President Truman, with his usual stubborn 
hauchtiness and scorn, passes it off by saying 
what a small percent of Government em- 
ployees are involved, and then goes on to say 
that the critics of his administration would 
have the people believe that all of them are 
crooks. No one has made any such charge, 
but if there is only 1 percent crooked, it is 
too many. It is not the honest, hard-working 
employees who are being indicted; it is the 
heads of departments, practically every one 
of whom was appointed by the President 
himeelf, and a number of them are from the 
Missouri crowd. His boasted loyalty to his 
friends is a typical demonstration of the 
workings of a political machine, for the op- 
eration of which Mr. Truman got his train- 
ing in Kanscs City under Tom Pendergist. 
He, too, was loyal to his friends, but he ended 
his nolitical career in the penitentiary. 
Loyalty is a commendable trait, but not 
when it is at the expense of the country. 
P. J. C. 





Federal Power Commission Fails To Curb 
Hazards 


EATENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OH O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Congress a bill to au- 
thorize the Federal Power Commission to 
prescribe safety requirements for natu- 
ral-gas companies. This is House Reso- 
lution 88. I am for safety improvements 
in the transmission of gas. We have wit- 
nessed one accident and disaster after 
another over the period of the past year 
caused by gas explosions and fires which 
resulted from lack of proper safety pre- 
cautions. Why, in Ohio alone, one gas- 
transmission company had four serious 
line breaks between May 6, 1949, and July 
15, 1950, all of which resulted in explo- 
sions and one created a fire of serious 
proportions. Another company operat- 
ing in Ohio had 30 pipeline breaks in a 
period of less than 4 years—June 12, 
1946, to December 10, 1950, and all of 
these created serious hazards to the com- 
munities in which they were located. We 
have got to correct and improve this situ- 
ation, but in view of the record of the 
Federal Power Commission, I have grave 
aoubts that it would effectively use any 
such authority that we might give it in 

this connection. 

I refer to the recent decision of the 
Federal Power Commission in relation to 
bringing natural gas to the area of 
northeastern Ohio. That decision is 
embodied in the opinions of the Federal 
Power Commission, Nos. 205 an1 205-A, 

the latter being issued on September 20, 





low pressures. 
is subject to serious doubt, and even aft- 
er some tests 
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1951. There the Commission granted 
certificates of convenience and necessity 
to a company that proposes to use as 
part of its transmission system 17 miles 
of 27-year-old pipeline located in the 
Fairport-Ashtabula, Ohio, area. This 
old pipeline was never constructed to 
handle natural gas, and was built to 
transmit manufactured gas at relatively 
The condition of this line 





were conducted, is still 
subject to serious doubt. This old lire 
has a history of leaks, and at the recuest 
of my constituents, I appeared before 
the Federal Power Commission as a 
Member of Congress in accordance with 
the Commission's rules, and specifically 
pointed out the great hazard to the 
health and safety of the people living in 
the Fairport-Ashtabula, Ohio, area that 
would result from the use of this old line. 
Other Members of the Congress from 
Ohio brought this same point before the 
Commission. Our protestations on 
safety were ignored. 

This area in northeastern Ohio is 
thickly populated. It requires natural 
gas, and it, like all areas where natural 
gas is to be used, needs that gas delivered 
with a maximum of safety and protec- 
tion against explosions, fire, and other 
hazards which may result rrom the use 
of improper facilities. I told the Federal 
Power Commission that this old line was 
an incubator of disaster, and I repeat it 
here. 

In the town of Brighton, a suburb of 
Rochester, N. x., during the week of 
September 24 of this year, there was a 
hideous gas disaster that required 35 fire 
companies and 475 firemen to control. 
Five city blocks in Brighton were re- 
duced to shambles. Forty-four houses 
were demolished or damaged. Twenty- 
three people were injured, and three 
killed. We do not want this repeated in 
northeastern Ohio or any other place. 
We must find a way to prevent these 
things, but the Federal Power Commis- 
sion does not seem to want to avail itself 
of the opportunities that it presently has 
to guard against disaster. This matter 
deserves immediate study, and if the 
Federal Power Commission will not at- 

tempt to use its present powers to pro- 
tect the people living in areas where gas 
is used or is going to be used, then we 
had better look for another solution to 
this preblem. 


A 


Are Federal Employees Being Reduced to 
Second-Class Citizens? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address delivered by Dean George M. 
Johnson, of Howard University Law 
School, to the convention of the National 
Alliance of Postal Employees, Houston, 
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Tex., August 20, 1951. This address ap- 
peared in the September issue of the 
Postal Alliance, official organ of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Postal Employees, 
whose editor is Mr. Snow F. Grigsby. 

Dean Johnson’s speech deals with 
three problems of vital interest, not only 
to the Federal employees they so inti- 
mately affect, but also to every Ameri- 
can. These problems are instances of 
the eternal conflict of a free society be- 
tween that society’s interest in its own 
well-being and preservation on the one 
hand, and the economic, social, and 
political rights of the individual on the 
other. 

Howard University’s dean of law poses 
the question: 

“Are Federal employees being reduced 
to second-class citizens?” The manner 
in which we resolve the difficulties he has 
pointed out will answer this question and 
I commend Dean Johnson’s analytical 
and reflective approach to the reading 
of my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

AnE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES BEING REDUCED TO 
SEcoNnD-CLASs CiTIZENS 

Four years ago it was my distinct privi- 
lege to address the convention of the Nae 
tional Alliance of Postal Employees assem- 
bied in Cleveland, Ohio., Well do I remember 
that a popular Congressman from the Buck- 
eye State took sharp exception to some of 
my remarks. Those of you who were pres- 
ent that evening will recall that the Con- 
gressman exercised the prerogatives of his 
high office and made a lengthy extempora- 
neous speech in which he sought to mini- 
mize the seriousness of some of the prob- 
lems that troubled us then. I got the im- 
pression that he was trying to assure us 
that God was in His heaven and all was 
well with the world, as he led us in sing- 
ing hymns. 

Tonight, I am more disturbed about some 
of the problems that troubled me, then, 
than I was 4 years ago. I venture to sug- 
gest that if that affable Congressman were 
with us tonight he might agree with me 
that while God is still in His heaven, all 
is not well with the world. The present 
international crisis which is essentially a 
struggle to establish and preserve the demo- 
cratic way of life against the growing men- 
ace of communism, threatens to explode any 
day into world war III, with all its catas- 
trophic consequences. In this colossal strug- 
gle our country is cast in the role of the 
staunchest and most powerful champion of 
the democratic way of life. In my humble 
judgment, it is the duty of every loyal 
American to assist in making this Nation 
what it professes to be, in the international 
arena, 

The democratic way of life is frequently 
championed without too much thought as 
to what it involves. Gunnar Myrdal in 
An American Dilemma, uses the term “the 
American creed" to describe American 
ideals, and points cut that, the essential 
dignity of each individual, the belief in his 
equality and the recognition of certain fun- 
camental rights, liberties or freedoms for 
every person, as basic to the American ideal 
or the democratic way of life. Whether one 
subscribes to Myrdal’s thesis or not, it is 
generally agreed that the democratic way of 
life embraces the concept of equality and 
the absence o: second-class citizenship, as 
well as the notion that certain rights are 
essential to full citizenship. 

With this admittedly general and perhaps 
somewhat vague description of the demo- 
cratic way of life, which all loyal Americans 
want to establish and preserve, I should like 
to direct your attention to a large group of 


Americans—over 2,000,000 in number—whose 
status may well be degenerating into that of 
second-class citizens. I refer to the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, a sub- 
stantial number of whom are represented by 
the National Alliance of Postal Employees. 
The frequently uncritical assumption that 
because Federal employment is a privilege 
and not a right, the Federal Government has 
unlimited discretion to restrict the activities 
of Federal employees in various phases of 
our own national life. I should like to refer 


briefly to three areas of activity and at least 
your possible 


raise certain questions for 
consideration. 

The first area is that involving labor 
organizations. 

The second concerns political activities, 
and 

The third embraces the nebulous area cov- 
ered by the present loyalty program of the 
Federal Government. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Under date of August 10, 1951, the follow- 
ing statement appeared in a syndicated col- 
umn in newspapers throughout the country: 


“SHOULD CIVIL SERVANTS BE ALLOWED TO JOIN 
BIG UNIONS? 


“The effort now being made on the organi- 
zation of the police force in New York City 
into a regular union affiliated with the A. P. 
of L. or the CIO brings up a question that 
a great many of us must have considered 
many times in the past. 

“Is it possible for civil-service employees 
who work for government or for police or 
firemen to join any of the large unions and 
make themselves subject to general rules 
which apply to people working in industry? 

“It seems to me the situation between civil 
servants and industrial workers is entirely 
different. There is no question but that 
Government employees should have repre- 
sentation, and the Government should ap- 
point representatives to hear complaints. 
But even in peacetime is it possible for this 
particular type of employee to go on strike? 
He can resign, of course, and in the or!ginal 
contract there should be provision made 
whereby the rights of an employee who does 
resign should be safeguarded. But it seems 
to me a very difficult question a8 to whether 
there can be affiliation within a large asso- 
ciation of unions. 

“Logically, if a fireman or policeman can 
form a union, then soldiers who are pro- 
fessional soldiers, cculd form a union. And 
this would, I think, be a very difficult situa- 
tion to plan for. 

“T am really not much interested in 
whether the A. F. of L. or the CIO succeeds 
in organizing any group of Government 
workers, but I am interested in the funda- 
mental question of whether you should work 
for city, state, or National Government and 
actually belong to one of the big union 
organizations. 

“I think the whole question deserves very 
careful thought and I would like to hear 
some of the more thoughtful people in the 
labor movement and in Government express 
their views on this subject.” 

In view of the current attitude toward 
civil-service workers generally, the fact 
that this question is being raised is prob- 
ably surprising to few, but when I tell you 
that the author of this column is none other 
than our beloved Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, I 
am sure that you will agree with me that 
it is occasion for deep concern. 

It is reasonably apparent that Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s principal concern is as to the propriety 
of Government employees going on a strike, 
but she raises the broader question as to 
the propriety of Government employees 
affiliating with large unions such as the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO, even though they 
do not possess the right to strike. 

Strikes by Government employees are ob- 
jectionable from several points of view, and 
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although strikes are doubtless the most 
effective weapon available to labor organiza- 
tions in collective bargaining, labor organi- 
zations of Federal Government employees 
without the right to strike, do exist, and 
have been effective and beneficial in repre- 
senting their members. 

As early as 1912 Congress expressly recog- 
nized the right of postal employees to belong 
to labor organizations “not affiliated with 
any outside organization imposing an obli- 
gation or duty upon them to engage in any 
strike * * * against the United States.” 
This recognition, set forth in section 652, 
title 5, United States Code, seems to say that 
so far as Congress is concerned it is proper 
for a labor organization of postal employees 
to affiliate with the A. F. of L. or the CIO, 
provided only that such affiliation does not 
obligate postal employees to strike against 
the United States. As a matter of fact the 
two largest organizations of postal] employees, 
the National Association of Letter Carriers 
with a membership of 70,000, and the Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks with 60,000 mem- 
bers, are both A. F. of L. affillates. I am not 
aware of any instance where the legality of 
such affiliations has even been questioned by 
the United States Supreme Court, although 
the question was raised in the celebrated 
Corsi case involving the racial exclusion poli- 
cy of the Railway Mail Association. It will 
be recalled that the Corsi case involved the 
question whether the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion was a labor organization and, therefore 
subject to the provisions of the New York 
State civil-rights law, forbidding racial or 
religious discrimination in membership by 
labor organizations. In the lower court (the 
State supreme court) it was held that the 
Railway Mail Association was not subject to 
the Civil Rights Act; that it was not and 
coulc not be a labor organization, because a 
labor organization of civil-service employecs 
“is contrary to public policy” (see Opin- 
ion of Justice Murray, 44 N. Y. S. at 607) 
and that acceptance of A. F. of L. affitia- 
tion was an ultra vires act. The Appel- 
late Division of the New York Supreme 
Court reversed this decision as to the 
applicability of the Civil Rights Act, but ig- 
nored the lower courts holding that civil- 
service employees were prohibited from form- 
ing labor organizations. The New York Court 
of Appeals affirmed, ruling among other 
things that the United States Government 
has recognized the right of mail clerks to 
organize for collective action in the presenta- 
tion of grievances though not for collective 
bargaining (293 N. Y. 324; 56 N. E. 2d 725). 
When the Corsi case reached the United 
States Supreme Court in 1944, that court not 
only recognized the existence of the Railway 
Mail Association «us an affiliate of the A. F. 
of L., but held that it was a labor organiza- 
tion subject to the New York civil-rights law. 
In reference to the broad question raised by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Justice Reed, for the 
court, simply said, “Under customary prac- 
tices Government employees do not bargain 
collectively with their employer.” As a sig- 
nificant group of Federal civil servants, the 
National Alliance of Postal Employees has a 
vital interest in this question as it seeks 
ways more effectively to represent its mem- 
bers. I am sure Mrs. Roosevelt will welcome 
the results of your considered judgment on 
the broad question she has raised. 

A final decision by the Congress, the Pres- 
ident or the United States Supreme Court, 
that Government employees may not affiliate 
with the Nation’s large labor organizations, 
even though such affiliation does not include 
an obligation to strike, would deprive Gov- 
ment workers of a right enjoyed by other 
American workers. Since, however, the right 
of workers to organize and to deal with em- 
ployers through their chosen representatives 
is, generally speaking, not a constitutional 
right, it may be argued that this right, 
though important, is not a right essential to 































































































the exercise of full citizenship. A more seri- 
ous problem is presented, however, by de- 
priving Government employees of the right 
to engage in certain types of political ac- 
tivity associated with the basic constitu- 
tionally protected freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly, and petition. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


In a democratic government such as ours, 
which was so ably defined almost a century 
ago as a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, political activity 
on the part of all loyal citizens is more than 
a right, it is a patriotic duty. 

Of course, the right to engage in political 
activity, that has its roots in the right to 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, and peti- 
tion, guaranteed by the first amendment of 
the Federal Constitution, like other consti- 
tutional rights, is not absolute. It can be 
curtailed in the interest of good govern- 
ment. The United States Supreme Court 
has developed rigid tests for determining 
whether limitations on basic constitutional 
rights are justified. In the minds of many 
thoughtful men and women today, there is 
serious doubt as to the justification for some 
of the limitations existing with respect to 
political activity by Goverment employees. 

As early as 1907 the solicitation of political 
contributions from Goverment employees was 
interdicted. In the nature of things, such a 
limitation can be justified as a reasonable 
method of preventing political corruption. 
Since that time more doubtful limitations 
have been acded. The Hatch Political Ac- 
tivity Act of 1939 which was greatly extended 
by the 1940 amendment thereto has accom- 
plished what one writer has described as the 
“political sterilization” of most Federal em- 
ployees. Under the Hatch Act, the Federal 
employees to which the act refers, and inci- 
dentally, it refers to most of them, may not 
take active part in political management or 
in political campaigns. To be sure, the act 
provides that Federal employees are free to 
express their political opinions publicly and 
privately, but how is the employee to know 
whether or not his expressions will be con- 
strued as taking an active part in a political 
campaign? 

The provisions of the Hatch Act to which 
I have just referred, were held constitutional 
br the United States Supreme Court in a 
4-to-3 decision, in the Mitchell case in 1947. 
I will not burden you with an analysis of 
that decision further than to point out that 
Mr. Justice Reed, speaking far the majority, 
held that Congress felt the prohibited politi- 
cal activity on the part of Federal employees 
was “a menace to the integrity and com- 
petency” of the Federal civil service and, 
therefore, the curtailment of the rights of 
Federal employees was constitutional. On 
the other hand Mr. Justice Black in a vigor- 
ous dissenting opinion pointed out that 
“there is nothing about Federal and State 
employees as a class which justifies depriv- 
ing them or society of the benefits of their 
participation in public affairs. They, like 
other citizens, pay taxes and serve their 
country in peace and in war. The taxes 
they pay and the wars they fight are deter- 
mined by the elected spokesmen of all the 
people. They come from homes, commu- 
nities, schools, churches, and colleges as do 
the other citizens. I think (Mr. Justice 
Black said) the Constitution guarantees to 
them the same right that other groups of 
good citizens have to engage in activities 
which decide who ,their elected representa- 
tives shall be.” Mr. Justice Black described 
the political activity still available to Gov- 
ernment employees as follows: 

“They may vote in silence; they may care- 
fully and quietly express a political view at 
their peril; and they may become spectators 
at campaign gatherings, though it may be 
highly dangerous for them to ‘second a mo- 
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tion’ or let it be known that they agree or 
disagree with a speaker.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas, in his dissenting 
opinion, recognized the evils of the “spoils 
system” and the problems involved in regu- 
lating the political activity of Government 
employees so as to remove those evils. He 
said: 

“The difficulty lies in attempting to pre- 
serve our democratic way of life by meas- 
ures which deprive a large segment of the 
population of all political rights except tne 
right to vote.” 

He objected to the failure of Congress in 
the Hatch Act to recognize the differences 
in the dangers from the political activities 
of administrative workers on the one hand, 
and industrial workers on the other. Here 
is a suggestion that Congress in regulating 
the activities of Federal employees, which 
generally speaking, it has the right to do, is 
under a constitutional obligation to adjust 
its regulations and prohibitions with rea- 
sonable regard for the obvious differences 
between the types of employment embraced 
in the Federal civil service. A partisan polit- 
ical campaign speech by a Federal employee 
in an administrative or supervisory position 
might have a coercive effect upon employees 
under his supervision and thus lead to politi- 
cal corruption; the same speech made by a 
file clerk could not possibly have any coercive 
effect upon other Federal employees. As the 
Justice points out, “The public interest in 
the political activity of a machinist or ele- 
vator operator or charwoman, is a distinct 
and different problem” from that presented 
by the political activity of an administrative 
Cfficial. To be sure, it is easier to prohibit 
all Federal employees from making political 
campaign speeches and such a blanket prohi- 
bition would certainly reach the prcblem of 
political coercion by administrative person- 
nel. Simplicity is not enough to justify de- 
ferring all Federal employees of their consti- 
tutional right to make political campaigr 
speeches. Congressional limitations on basic 
Constitutional rights of citizens, including, 
of course, Federal employees, must be rea- 
sonably designed to protect a substantial 
national interest. Congress may not “burn 
down the barn to get rid of the rats.” 

A story is told of a frontier community 
whose citizens were troubled by bears. These 
citizens hired an expert and gave him au- 
thority to use all reasonable means to rid 
the community of the bears. The expert 
adopted the simple expedient of placing poi- 
soned food at vantage points on the farms 
throughout the community. He got rid of 
the bears all right, but he also poisoned most 
of the farmers’ livestock as well as some valu- 
able hunting dogs. 

As previously stated, the United States 
Supreme Court has developed standards for 
measuring the constitutionality of con- 
gressional and other governmental limita- 
tions upon the basic freedoms enjoyed by 
citizens in our democratic society. The 
four members of the Court constituting 
the majority in the Mitchell case differed 
sharply with the three dissenters, and Con- 
gress in the light of the Mitchell case may 
yet be persuaded to remove some of the 
existing limitations on political activity by 
Government employees. It is disturbing, 
however, to note that the notion that be- 
cause Federal employment is a privilege and 
not a right, the “burn down the barn to get 
rid of the rats” technique which character- 
izes Government regulation of the political 
activities of civil servants, is evident in the 
Government's present loyalty program, 








THE PRESENT LOYALTY PROGRAM 


In the current struggle between democ- 
racy and communism, our Government has 
adopted a program, the avowed and alto- 
gether necessary and proper purpose of 
which is to prevent the infiltration of disloyal 
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persons into the Government service and 
to remove disloyal persons already in Gov- 
ernment employment. 

As a Negro-American who must daily face 
the disadvantages, humiliations and depriv- 
ations resulting from the undemocratic 
policies and practices of racial segregation 
and discrimination, I know some of the glar- 
ing inconsistencies between my country's 
democratic ideals and its actual practices 
I intend to continue to use my energies and 
such talents as I may possess, in opposition 
to all forms of racial seg 
crimination. However, I have r he 
est interest in, or sympathy for, comm 
I prefer to try to work out the problems 
face because of my race, within the frame- 
work of our democratic Government. I am 
opposed to racial bigotry because it is a 
menace to democracy. Iam opposed to com- 
munism for the same reason. I am in favor 
of removing all disloyal persons from Gov- 
ernment, but I am interested as a loyal Amer- 
ican, without regard to my race, in a loyalty 
program that is designed to expose aciual 
disloyalty and at the same time protect the 
basic constitutional rights of loyal, Govern- 
nent employees 

Most of the present loyalty pro 
plicable to Government workers a class, 
is embraced in Executive Order 9835 issued 
by the President in 1947, and the subsequent 
amendments thereto. Among other things, 
this order sets up the administrative ma- 
chinery and procedure to be followed in de- 
termining the loyalty of Federal employees 
An employee is to be discharged if ‘on all 
the evidence there is a reasonable doubt as 
to the loyalty of the person involved.” 

Prior to April 28, 1951, the standard was, 
if, “on all the evidence reascnable grounds 
exist for belief that the person involved is 
disloyal.” 

In Bailey v. Richardson, decided in 
March 1950 by United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
two of the three circuit judges upheld the 
constitutionality of the procedures used ia 
bringing about the discharge of Miss Bailey. 
The record of the case reveals that the only 
evidence against Miss Bailey was that the 
FBI reported that certain undisclosed in- 
formers, believed to be reliable, had made 
general statements purporting to connect 
Miss Bailey with the Communist Party. 
Miss Bailey denied under oath any mem- 
bership in, relationship or sympathy with 
the Communist Party or any activities con- 
nected with that party or with communism. 
The Loyalty Board nevertheless found that 
on all the evidence, there were reasonable 
grounds for believing she was disloyal. As 
previously stated, two of the three circuit 
judges saw nothing unconstitutional in this 
procedure. They held that Miss Bailey had 
no constitutional right to be confronted 
with the FBI informers because this was not 
a criminal prosecution and she was not 
being punished in the conctitutional sense. 
They held that she was not deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, because due process does not apply 
the holding of a Government office 
two judges said that if Miss Bailey wa 
charged because of her political beliefs no 
constitutional rights were vi because 
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Federal employment is a n a 
right. They suggested that zuments 
based on fair play skould ed to 


Congress or the President, not to the courts 

Circuit Judge Edgerton wrote an impas- 
sioned, dissenting opinion, in which he took 
the position that the Executive order gave 
Miss Bailey the right to be confronted with 
the FBI informers and to cross-examine 
them; that dismissal for disloyalty is punish- 
ment requiring all the safeguards of a judi- 
cial trial, and that Miss Bailey’s dismissal 
violated her basic constitutional right to 
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freedom of speech and assembly. Judge 
Edgerton was impressed by the fact that 
during the course of her hearing Miss Bailey 
was asked whether she had ever written a 
letter to the Red Cross about the segregation 
of blood and what was her personal position 
about that. In connection with this type 
of questioning Judze Edgerton makes the 
following significant statement: 

“No doubt some boards are quite aware 
that unconventional views and coduct have 
no tendency to indicate disloyalty. But the 
fact remains that some boards imagine the 
contrary. This fact is only too well known. 
It puts Government employees under eco- 
nomic and social pressure to protect their 
jobs and reputations by expressing in words 
and conduct only the most orthodox opin- 
ions on politcal, on economic, and social 
questions. 

“A regulation that restrains constitu- 
tionally protected speech along with other 
specch cannot be enforced against either. 
Logislation is unconstitutional as a whole if 
it ‘does not aim specifically at evils within 
the allowable area of State control, 
but * * * sweeps within its ambit other 

‘tivities that in ordinary circumstances 

.tute an exercise of freedom of speech 
fino SF Ue 

Judge Edgerton was of the opinion that 
even though Federal employment is a privi- 
lece and not a right, in granting Miss Bailey 
the privilete of working, the Government 
constitutionally could not impose conditions 
which required her to relinquish her con- 
s.itutional rights, 

When the Bailey case reached the United 
States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Clark took 
no part and the other eight Justices divided 
4to4. For this reason the Court of Appeals 
opinion stands. It must be remembered, 
however, that one Court of Appeals Judge 
and four Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court were, and doubtless still are, 
of the opinion that the present Loyalty pro- 
gram offends the Federal Constitution. The 
last chapter in the present loyalty program 
cannot be written until the grave constitu- 
tional questions that have been raised are 
more satisfactorily resolved either by modi- 
fications of the Executive Order or perhaps, 
another court decision. The National Al- 
liance of Postal Employees may wish to con- 
sider joining with other National organ- 
izations of postal employees and organiza- 
tions of employees working in other Govern- 
ment agencies and agree on future strategy. 
Postal employees might well initiate such a 
joint endeavor because the close connection 
between the postal service and freedom of 
speech and of the press gives postal em- 
ployees a keen awareness of the importance 
of the basic constitutional rights involved. 


CONCLUSION 


The fact that I have not touched upon the 
numerous handicaps which Negro Federal 
workers suffer solely because of their race, 
must not be construed as indicating that I 
think these handicaps are inconsequential 
or relatively unimportant. Racial segraga- 
tion and discrimination in the Federal ser- 
vice are normally, logically, and constitu- 
tionally indefensible. So long as they con- 
tinue, the National Alliance of Postal Em- 
ployees will have a special function and ser- 
vice to render, not only to Negro postal work- 
ers and the postal service, but to the Nation 
as a whole. In performing this special ser- 
vice, however, I know that those who guide 
the destiny of the Alliance and formulate its 
policies, realize that Negro postal employees 
have many problems in common with all 
Federal workers of every race and creed. In 
the solution of these common problems, all 
Federal employees can and should work to- 
gether. In working together they will see the 
irrelevancy of racial differences that seem to 
separate them, and true democracy within 
the Federal service can become a reality. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
'N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on every 
previous occasion when Bos Tarr has 
been mentioned, the Democrat bigwigs 
immediately opened up on him. How 
come “No comment” now? 

Maybe they read the election returns 
in Ohio for 1950. 


Help Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion Secure Materials for Memorial Bell 
Tower at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 19:1 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
letter which I just received from Mrs. 
John Morrison Kerr, treasurer general 
of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which is 
self-explanatory. 

It reads as follows: 

OcrToser 18, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: Again I am 
appealing to you for assistahce which you 
are always so gracious to give. Since 1941 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, have been collecting 
funds to build a memorial bell tower to 
hous” the caril-on at Valley Forge, Pa. This 
is a memorial to the men who have fought 
from the time of our American Revolution 
through the present conflict. We are now 
completing the first half of this tower which 
includes the memorial room in which 
memorials to our valiant men and women 
will be placed. 

In March of 1950 we signed a contract 
with Samuel Yellin, of Ph''adelphia, Pa., to 
make metal gates for this tower. As these 
gates could not be made until such time as 
the contractor was ready to receive them the 
Yellin Co. was forced to wait until this 
spring before executing the contract. By 
this time it was necessary to secure permis- 
sion from the National Production Author- 
ity, Department of Commerce, in order to use 
this metal for these gates. I am sorry to say 
that the request was turned down. Copy of 
letter enclosed. The architect informed us 
that it would be possible to secure these gates 
from England where there is no priority on 
materials and so we have been in commyni- 
cation with an English firm. Within the 
past few days we have received the esti- 
mate and find that the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. 

It seems too bad that our country cannot 
spare the small amount of material neces- 
sary for executing this contract which is to 
protect memorials to our national heroes 
and that a foreign country will have to be 
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resorter| to. As a matter of fact, the funds 
for the greater amount will not be avail- 
able as we have already obligated ourselves to 
erect the gates for the contract price to Yel- 
lin Co. Any assistance that you can give 
us in the matter will be greatly appreciated. 
With my very best personal wishes to you 
and your family, I am 
Sincerely, 
FRANCES WASHINGTON KERR, 
Mrs. John Morrison Kerr, 
Treasurer General, NSDAR, 


Mr. Speaker, it seems ridiculous to me 
that these glorious Daughters of the 
American Revolution cannot get the ma- 
terial ir this country with which to con- 
struct this Memorial Bell Tower at Valley 
Forge, without going all the way to Great 
Britain, the very country our forebears 
were fighting at Valley Forge to gain our 
independence, and paying the enormous 
price demanded for this material. 

I am appealing to the National Pro- 
duction Authority of the Department of 
Commerce to see that this material is 
provided, and I hope every Member of 
Congress will take it up and help secure 
this material for this most worthy cause. 

I can say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that there has never been a more 
patriotic group in this country than the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and I think we owe it to them to do 
everything possible to assist them in se- 
curing the materials for this most worthy 
project. 


Report to the People of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—My 
Record and Vote on Major Issues in 
the First Session of the Eighty-second 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve firmly that the people of our coun- 
try have the right to know exactly how 
their representatives stood and voted on 
the various measures acted upon by 
Congress. 

In accordance with that conviction, I 
have conscientiously tried, from my first 
week in Congress, to keep the people of 
my district informed of my actions as 
their Representatives. I did this through 
semimonthly newsletters, through radio 
and newspaper reports, and by periodic 
visits to the district. 

IT addition, knowing that such sum- 
maries are not always easily available, 
I have followed the policy of preparing 
a brief résumé of major legis'ative ac- 
tions at the end of each session of Con- 
gress. In the current summary which 
follows, I included the issues and record 
of the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, indicating my position and my 
votes on the most important measures. 

A Foreign Affairs subcommittee, of 
which I am the chairman, will leave 
shortly for Europe to study conditions 
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in Germany and in other countries. Be- 
cause of this assignment, I will be unable 
to report personally to all the people 
in my district on the accomplishments 
of Congress during this session. For 
that reason, I shall present and circulate 
as widely as feasible the following report 
for the scrutiny and judgment of the 
people whom I have the honor of repre- 
senting. 
IMPORTANT DAYS 

As the last days of the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress are draw- 
ing to a close, the events of the past 10 
months are vivid in our minds. This 
was a year of important decisions, and 
of far-reaching consequences. While 
the Western World has enjoyed an un- 
easy peace, the fires of war have been 
smouldering in parts of Asia, tension has 
reached a high point in the Near East, 
and our ears were struck by sounds of 
dissatisfaction and rebellion behind the 
iron curtain. 

The American people have enjoyed a 
year of comparative quiet and prosper- 
ity. Unemployment has all but disap- 
peared. Farm and labor incomes have 
risen to new levels, and even corpora- 
tion income and dividends are almost 
at an all-time high. Even with the high 
level of taxes necessary to meet our de- 
fense expenditures, the American peo- 
ple on the whole have bought more, and 
saved more, than ever before in a com- 
parative length of time. 

Underneath this apparent air of pros- 
perity and contentment, however, a feel- 
ing of uneasiness has prevailed. Dur- 
ing my visits to the district, and from 
my mail, I have noted how anxious the 
people are about the war in Korea, and 
the possibility of preventing the out- 
break of world war III. The shadow of 
uncertainty is hanging over our lives. 

FREE NATIONS STAND TOGETHER 


For that reason, it was heartening to 
watch the progress of the free nations in 
their united effort to discourage aggres- 
sion and promote peace. 

Bolstered by our aid and leadership, 
these nations have been rapidly gaining 
strength, both economically and militar- 
ily. During the past 5 years, economic 
recovery was stressed in the Marshall 
plan and in the individual domestic pro- 
grams carried by each free nation. Real 
progress has been made in this field. 
While most of the nations still have 
financial and economic problems to cope 
with, the over-all conditions have im- 
proved to the extent that we are now able 
to start terminating the European re- 
covery program. 

The accent is now being shifted to 
military matters. Faced with the grow- 
ing Communist menace, the free nations 
are planning a mutual defensive force. 
They are creating regional organizations 
for this purpose, such as the North At- 
lantic Treaty organization and the pro- 
posed Pacific and Near East defensive 
pacts. The object of these pacts is to 
combine and strengthen area defenses. 

In Europe, under the brilliant leader- 
Ship of General Eisenhower, the highest 
Officers of the free nations of the North 
Atlantic community have been working 
together for several months, integrating 
the military establishments of the var- 
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ious countries. General Eisenhower 
stated that, even in the darkest days of 
World War II, he had not received as 
much cooperation in military matters 
as he is receiving today. The nations 
have learned that unity and cooperation 
are the prerequisites of success. They 
are determined to defend themselves, 
and they have the manpower to do it. It 
will be our task, however, to aid them in 
supplying some of the military equip- 
ment for that manpower. 

Some people claim that this accent on 
military matters is driving us away from 
peace, toward war. With them I cannot 
agree. Weak nations, when faced with 
an aggressor, can only talk about peace. 
Strong nations, on the other hand, are in 
a position to do something about it. Past 
events have shown us that might is the 
only thing which the Communists re- 
spect and understand. Therefore we 
must be in a position to command re- 
spect if we expect to talk peace effec- 
tively. Otherwise, we would be risking 
the safety and welfare of our Nation. 

THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


While the above-mentioned events 
were taking place, the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress was in progress. 
It was a long session, stretching for 10 
months—3 months longer than provided 
by law. More than in the preceding Con- 
gresses, it was a session filled with parti- 
san bickering, with headline-seeking 
sensationalism, and with disappointingly 
slow progress in legislative matters. 

To better understand its achievements 
and shortcomings, we must consider the 
political complexion of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, the problems which it had 
encountered, and review the major leg- 
istative measures which it had approved. 

POLITICAL COMPLEXION 


On paper, the Eighty-second Congress 
had a Democratic majority in both 
Houses. In practice, however, this divi- 
sion crumbled as Members of both polit- 
ical parties deserted their party ranks. 
A few liberal Republicans consistently 
supported both the international and do- 
mestic programs of the administration. 
On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of Democrats—particularly from the 
Southern States—joined with the re- 
mainder of the Republicans to form a 
coalition which steadily opposed all 
measures favored by the administration. 

As a result, Congress did not steer a 
straight course in legislative matters, 
but moved at times in one, then in the 
other direction. Although all the blame 
for the indecisive results cannot be 
placed on its shoulders, the Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition played an impor- 
tant part in blocking the enactment of 
several important measures. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


There were other factors which con- 
tributed to the lack of progress on gen- 
eral legislative matters. The great num- 
ber of congressional investigations was 
among them, During the first 8 months 
of this session, for instance, Congress 
conducted about the same number of 
special investigations not connected with 
pending legislation as it had passed laws. 

A report published in September by 
the independent Congressional Quarter- 
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ly News Features showed that, to that 
date, Congress had conducted some 130 
investigations, at the cost of over $2,000,- 
000. They ranged from the very impor- 
tant Far East policy investigation, to 
such inquiries as the probe of concert 
booking agencies. Many additional 
probes were demanded by Congressmen 
and various pressure groups, but were 
not undertaken mostly due to lack of 
time. ‘ 

There is no doubt that many of these 
examinations were much needed and 
beneficial. Without them Congress 
could not, at times, have the facts nec- 
essary for drawing up, and acting intel- 
ligently on, various bills. 

REFORMS NECESSARY 


There were, however, many features 
of these probes that were open to criti- 
cism. Some of them degenerated into 
publicity stunts for partisan motives. In 
others, overlapping of functions was evi- 
dent. In some, the investigating com- 
mittees did not have adequate staffs o1 
the help of sufficient expert aid. It was 
also noted that safeguards against un- 
fair defamation of innocent persons dur- 
ing committee hearings are very much 
needed. All in all, the entire investigat- 
ing system in Congress should be over- 
hauled. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


There is another field of congressional] 
activities which is sorely in need of im- 
provements. I am referring to the con- 
gressional function of appropriating pub- 
lic moneys for our domestic and inter- 
national programs. 

For the current fiscal year, $57,200,- 
000,000 is being appropriated for the 
Armed Forces, in addition to approxi- 
mately $17,500,000,000 for other national 
and mutual security programs and the 
Korean conflict. The remaining govern- 
mental expenditures, including veterans’ 
benefits, require about $20,000,000,000 in 
appropriations. It is estimated that the 
actual outlays for all these purposes will 
amount close to $68,400,000,000 for the 
1951-52 fiscal year. And, as you know, 
Congress has to authorize all these out- 
lays and appropriate funds for them. 

At the present time, appropriations 
are handled in the following manner: 
First of all, each Federal department and 
agency estimates its financial require- 
ments for the coming fiscal year. These 
estimates are compiled by the Bureau of 
the Budget, which belongs to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and then 
submitted by the President to Congress. 

In Couigress, the estimates are reviewed 
and either cut or approv.d in their en- 
tirety by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate. These 
vital committees are terribly under- 
staffed, and are physically unable to de- 
termine whether each and every esti- 
mate, some of them running into millions 
of dollars, is justified or padded. Asa 
result, both the Senate and the House 
sometimes have to vote on appropriations 
not knowing fully whether the taxpayer's 
money is actually being spent wisely. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 
Even with these handicaps, the 


Eighty-second Congress has made some 
real economies this year. 


A reduction in 
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Federal personnel is expected to save 
some $600,000,000. Graduated vacation 
leaves for Government workers ought to 
save additional $200,000.000. The re- 
duction in the size and weight of parcel- 
post packages, which have been to all 
practical purposes subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment to the tune of approximately 
15 cents per each large package, will cut 
the postal deficit by $153,000,000. An 
increase ia certain postal rates will 
further reduce the deficit of the Post 
Office Department by over $200,000,000. 
In addition, we saved millions through 
curtailment or elimination of automo- 
biles and chauffeurs for Federal agen- 
cies, and through reduction of admin- 
istrative overhead. 

Each and every appropriation bill con- 
sidered by Congress was cut by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and by House 
action below the estimates submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget. These cuts 
were made in funds for our Armed 
Forces, for our domestic and foreign 
policy programs, and for various civil 
functions. 

There were, however, many economies 
which should have been made, but were 
not. Proposals were advanced for cuts 
in rivers and harbors, agricultural price, 
and overhead costs appropriations which 
could have saved hundreds of millions of 
dollars. These, unfortunately, were 
overridden. 

As in the past, I have given my full 
support to all realistic measures intended 
to keep governmental expenditures to an 
essential minimum. I have not, how- 


ever, favored some demagogic proposals 
which would deprive us ef needed med- 
ical research, public health, or veterans 
services; which would do away with pro- 
grams intended to protect our natural 


resources; or which would jeopardize 
fair treatment for post office and classi- 
fied civil-service employees. I do not 
believe in such false economy, and I 
would like to point out that savings in 
the above instances are meager in com- 
parison with the cuts which were fully 
justified, and should have been made, in 
other places. 
WAYS TO SAVE MORE MONEY 


More stringent economy in govern- 
mental expenditures is necessary. In 
my opinion, the only way in which we 
can achieve it is through closer congres- 
sional control over all appropriations. 
Such control should be attained by more 
effective cooperation with the General 
Accounting Office, which is a congres- 
sional agency. This office checks expen- 
ditures and could also consider pre-ex- 
amination of estimates. Further, there 
should be more adequate staffing of con- 
gressional committees on appropriations. 
These suggestions have been advocated 
by economy-minded representatives, and 
ought to be put into practice. 

LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY: INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Glancing briefiy at the legislative rec- 
ord of the Eighty-second Congress we 
notice that measures pertaining to for- 
eign policy fared out better than did the 
domestic bills. Bipartisan support of 
some of these measures, contrasted with 
frequent bipartisan opposition to domes- 
tic programs, was the reason. 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 con- 
stituted the major legislative act in the 
field of foreign affairs. This bill empha- 
sized military assistance to free nations. 
Provisions for foreign economic aid were 
considerably reduced in conformance 
with our earlier expectations, and it is 
antitipated that the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, which supervised 
the Marshall plan for Europe, will be 
liquidated next year. 

EUROPE 


The act carried $5,028,000,000 for mili- 
tary and $1,022,000,000 for economic aid 
to Europe for fiscal year 1951-52. As I 
mentioned earlier, the free nations of 
Europe are beginning to build their mili- 
tary strength, and they expect to have a 
fully effective military defense by 1954. 

In the meantime, they are in a pre- 
carious position, lying in the direct path 
of possible Communist aggression. Their 
defenses are weak, since they had to de- 
vote their primary effort in the past few 
years to economic reconstruction. While 
they possess the manpower for defense, 
they lack military equipment and they 
are as yet in no position to manufacture 
that equipment themselves in sufficient 
quantities. Without our aid in this in- 
stance, the mutual security program 
would face insurmountable obstacles, 

NEAR EAST 


This area is of grave importance to 
our Nation and to the entire Western 
World. If it should fall into Communist 
hands, it would give the Soviets enormous 
oil resources for their industrial and war 
machinery, control of the Suez Canal, 
and virtual mastery of the entire Medi- 
terranean. In addition, such a misfor- 
tune would isolate the Near East, parts 
of Africa, and all of Asia from the West- 
ern World, giving the Coramunists a “go” 
sign for the extension of their domina- 
tion over those vast areas. 

The Near East problem is aggravated 
by the existing social, economic and po- 
litical conditiens. High rate of illiteracy, 
poor health conditions, depressed stand- 
ard of living, fanatical animosity toward 
the west in some circles, and the absence 
of forceful leadership—all offer fertile 
ground for subversive Communist activi- 
ties. 

The admission of Greece and Turkey 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, or the formation of a Near East 
Defensive Pact, would establish good 
basis for defense of that area. In addi- 
tion, peace must be preserved there, par- 
ticularly in the Israel-Arab relations, 
and the development of the entire region 
should be advanced. 

The Mutual Security Act provides, for 
refugee relief, $50,000,009 to Israel and 
the same amount to the Arab States, asa 
part of the $160,000,000 for the economic 
development of the entire region. 


THE FAR EAST 


The Far East is the scene of active 
Communist expansion ‘at the present 
time. In Korea, Communist aggression 
has been met, and stopped, with the aid 
of United Nations’ forces. In China, 
it is ruthlessly destroying all opposition 
under the dictatorial rule of the Com- 
munist dominated regime. In Indo- 
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china, the Communist forces have en- 
gaged the French in a full-scale war. 
There are also other regions in the Far 
East which are in imminent danger of 
open Communist expansion. 

Although at present limited to a series 
of defense agreements with various Pa- 
cific states and the treaty with Japan, 
our policy in the Far East is tending to- 
ward the consolidation of the whole Pa- 
cific area in a mutual-defense pact. The 
Mutual Security Act provides for $535,- 
250,090 in military, and $237,500,000 in 
economic aid to this region. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


In the field of domestic affairs, the 
record of the Eighty-second Congress is 
not to date very imposing. The major 
bills which were approved had many 
shortcomings. In addition, a number of 
important measures is still awaiting con- 
gressional action. 

For instance, Congress approved the 
extension of the Defense Production Act, 
providing for price, wage, and rent con- 
trols. This legislation is, however, in- 
adequate and contains many loopholes. 
Agricultural prices, which basically de- 
termine the cost of food, were given 
continued and extended preferential 
treatment. Provisions guaranteeing 
prot margins to distributors and manu- 
facturers, and special restrictions on 
imports of fats and oils and other dairy 
products, brought in new inflationary 
pressures into play. Further, prohibi- 
tion on meat roll-backs and on slaugh- 
tering quotas, intended to control black 
market in meat, add to the difficulty of 
keeping the prices in line. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The Revenue Act of 1951, approved 
after much debate during the closing 
days of this session, will not be very 
popular. Personal income tax increases 
are expected to raise about $2,280,C00,- 
000; additional corporation taxes, $2,- 
207,000,000; and new tax rates, $1,204,- 
000,000. The law is far from being per- 
fect and may be charged as inequitable. 
These facts are enough to arouse critics 
who will perhaps neglect to remember 
that, in passing the bill, the majority of 
Congressmen placed the economic wel- 
fare of the entire Nation above political 
expediency. 

There are two points we should keep 
in mind when speaking of this tax legis- 
lation. First of all, that Congress and 
the many civic, educational, industrial, 
and labor organizations and committees 
which studied the national budget with 
great care and detail, realized that we 
could nct meet our defense expenditures 
without raising taxes and recommended 
such increases, Secondly, that many in- 
dustries and individuals are today reap- 
ing special benefits from our defense ef- 
fort through increased production, re- 
duction in unemployment, and greater 
over-all business activity. 

Unless we want to add to the burden 
of future generations, and unless we 
want to resort to inflationary deficit 
financing, we must pay for our defense 
expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Those who receive unusual benefits from 
defense production should be the first 
to pay their just share, with each one of 








us being willing to contribute a bit more 
in proportion to our means. Surely the 
preservation of our nation, and of all 
the benefits of freedom which we enjoy 
each day, should be worth that much. 


GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


In this field, the record of Congress 
during this session is very poor. The 
remaining recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, which were not en- 
acted during the Eighty-first Congress, 
are still gathering dust in various com- 
mittees. Time and time again, the Pres- 
ident and those of us who supported 
governmental reorganization have urged 
the chairmen of these committees to 
take favorable action on these measures. 
For motives which may be political, the 
pleas were ignored. 

VALUE OF SENIORITY 


This is just one more instance where 
{he value of seniority in Congress strikes 
one’s eye. The majority of important 
positions in Congress, and all the chair- 
manships of the committees, are allocat- 
ed on the basis of seniority. As a result, 
the southern Representatives, who are 
repeatedly reelected to office, have 
captured most of those choice assign- 
ments, while the North and the West 
are direly underrepresented in important 
posts. 

It may be indicated for all of us, when 
voting for our national Representatives, 
to keep in mind the value of congres- 
sional seniority. The retention of good 
Representatives in office, can further the 
cause of good government. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


In this realm, the Eighty-second Con- 
gress has achieved very little. As the 
schedule which appears below shows, 
only a number of minor bills were ap- 
proved. A bipartisan opposition to the 
administration’s program as well as the 
need for curtailing all nondefense ex- 
penditures, prevented the enactment of 
any substantial measures. 


ARGICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


The same applies to this field, in which 
the public interest has chiefly lost on 
two scores. In the first place, no action 
was taken on the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, which is considered very im- 
portant to our national defense and 
economy, and which would aid tremen- 
dously in the industrial and shipping de- 
velopment of the Midwestern States. 

In addition, the House had voted to 
give to the individual States the perma- 
nent possession of lands and natural re. 
sources, such as oil deposits, located 
under marginal sea and navigable 
waters. These tremendously rich de- 
posits are at present considered to be- 
long to the people of the entire Nation. 
Fortunately, the Senate has not taken 
any action to confirm this “steal.” 

LABOR 


I am pleased to report that legislation 
in-reasing the salaries of postal and 
classified civil-service employees has 
been approved. Postal employees will 
receive a flat $400 raise, while classified 
civil-service employees will obtain 10- 
percent increases, ranging from a mini- 
mum of $300 to a maximum of $800. 
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This legislation was long overdue, and it 
acknowledges the increase in the cost 
of living since 1949, the year in which 
the last salary increases were granted to 
Federal employees. 

A graduated vacation leave is also re- 
placing the former uniform leave allow- 
ances of postal and civil-service workers. 
The annual vacations will now rane 
from 13 days for employees with up 19 
2 years of service, to 26 days for those 
with 15 or more years to their credit. 

In addition, increases in benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act have 
been approved. The benefits for pen- 
sioners and annuitants were raised 15 
percent. A 33'5-percent increase for 
survivors of deceased workers, and a 25- 
percent increase in lump-sum survivor- 
ship cases, were also provided. Further, 
the taxable base would remain the same 
and a spouse-benefit provision of not tu 
exceed $40 per month is included. 

Congress also approved an amend- 
ment to the National Labor Relations 
Act, validating certain union-shop elec- 
tions, and rejected a proposal to reduce 
the position of labor on the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, which today has equal rep- 
resentation in tripartite structure com- 
posed of management, labor, and the 
public. 

SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


For servicemen and veterans, Con- 
gress acted upon a considerable number 
of measures. All the members of our 
Armed Force were provided with a free 
$10,C00 service life-insurance policy, 
which expires 120 days after they leave 
service. It is estimated that if we had 
this system in effect during World War 
II, the taxpayers would have saved ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 on administra- 
tion costs. 

Congress also extended the time for 
admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizens who are members 
of the Armed Forces, and passed the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act to establish 
a unified Reserve program, eliminating 
many inequities in the calling up of re- 
servists. 

Under this act, which would become 
effective 6 months after it is signed by 
the President, the reservists would be 
divided into three groups: The Ready, 
Standby, and Retired Reserves. The 
President could call upon the Ready Re- 
serves at will. Before issuing a call for 
the Standby Reserves, the President 
would have to obtain from Congress the 
permissive number of such Reserves that 
could be summoned and they could only 
be called up upon the declaration of war 
or emergency by Congress. The retired 
reservists could only be called after all 
members of Ready and Standby Re- 
serves have already been taken. 

Readjustments were made in the com- 
pensation and pension of veterans, and 
their cependents. The presumptive 
periods for veterans with psychoses, and 
multiple sclerosis were liberalized, and 
a study was authorized of the effects of 
malnutrition and starvation of prisoners 
of war and civilian internees of World 
War II. Further, overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto, Congress granted $120 pen- 
sion to veterans of World Wars need- 
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ing full-time attendants because of non- 
service-connected disabilities 
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Favored.....| Hoover ¢ i's ree- | Pendi 
ommelt t t h 
| | 
V 1 for kee nization of RFC | A i 
a 
Voted for...| “21 yru in the House R ted 
Favored..... Cre t ( ! | Pet! i 
Ethies in Gover t t 
Hou 
Favored..... Separa of sut fr Pt 1 
| _air-mail | House 
Favored..... Creation ig 
é bot bh 
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Voting record—-82d Cong., 1st sess.—Con, 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Aid to housing and com- 
munity facilities in de- 
fen ireas 

| Renewal of direct loans to 
veterans for housing. 

Flood -disaster relief J 1 

Grants to States for public | Approved, 
ss a ce 


Approved, 


Approved. 


Pending in 
House. 


le veloy ment of 
os vane walth units, med 
| 
a 
| 
| 


- al and nursing ‘educa- 

ion 
Iner ise In penalties for il 
gal traft ie in narcotics. 


Pending in 
Senate. 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


2 Increase in limitations on Approved, 
Bankhead-Jones Farm 
| Tenant Act. 
Favored_....] 8t. Lawrence seaway 


Voted for 


Pending 
in both 
Houses. 
Opposed....| Giving individual States | Pending in 
title to oil and other re- Sennte. 
sources found under mar- 
ginal sea and navigable 
waters, 


LABOR 


Increase in benefits under 
Railroad Retirement Act. 
Pay increase for postal em- 
plovees 
Voted for...] Pay adjustment for classi- 
fied civil-service workers, 
Graduated system of leave | Apt 
for Federal employees 
Amendment to National 
Labor Relations Act val- 
idating certain union- 
shop elections 
Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act. 
| 


Approved. 
Approved, 
Approved, 
Voted for...| 


roved, 


Favored Approved. 


Favored... .| No action, 
| 


SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


Voted for...]| Free service life insurance | Approved. 
to members of Armed 
Forces. 

Reorganization of military 
Reserves. 

Hospital and medical bene- 
fits for veterans of Korean 
wir 

Uniform pensions for Span 

| ish-American War veter 
ans, 

Adjustment of monthly 
compensation and pen- 
sions to veterans and de- 
pendents. 

Extension of presumptive 
period for veterans sul- 
fering from certain dis- 
eases. 

Voted for...| $120 pension to certain 
totally disabled veterans 
needing full-time atteud- 
ant. 


Voted for. 
Voted for... 


Approved, 
Approved, 


Voted | Approved, 


Voted Pending in 


Senate. 


Voted for... Approved, 


Approved. 


Restore the Crosses to the Graves of Our 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today received communications relative 
to the removal of the crosses from the 
graves of our patriotic dead in Hawaii, 
containing a resolution adopted by the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars in New York, 
which reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO REMOVAL OF THE 
Wurrt Crossrs FroM THE VETERANS’ GRAVES 
IN MILITARY CEMETERIES 


Wherers the military cemetery in Hawail 
known as sacrifice hill contains some 13,000 
graves of veterans; and 

Whereas, the removal of these crosses is 
deemed by the members of this Sixth Dis- 
trict, Department of New York, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States of Amer- 
ica, as a most despicable, unpatriotic, and 
most disrespectful act, ever shown to vet- 
erans who have made the supreme sacrifice 
for the honor and glory of God and the 
Stars and Stripes of our country: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
of America, do hereby demand the immediate 
replacement of these white crosses to the 
graves from which they were removed; be it 
further 

Resolved, That this cemetery, and all ceme- 
teries, and graves of our departed comrades 
the world over, shall be (perpetually) and 
(respectfully) maintained by the Govern- 
ment of these United States of America, 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. V. WINDRATH, 
Commander, Sizth District, Depart- 
ment of New York, VFW. 


Retreat From Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very thought-provoking article, 
by William H. Chamberlin, appearing in 
the October 18 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. Mr. Chamberlin’s practical and 
wise analysis of our current foreign pol- 
icy is well worth reading by every stu- 
dent of our foreign-policy objectives and 
their progress thus far. The editorial 
follows: 

Retreat From VICTORY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


A main trend in American foreign policy 
today is the attempt to escape from some of 
the undesirable consequences of victory in 
the late war. Within the last few months 
there have been four conspicuous examples, 

A peace treaty which excludes crushing 
reparations and provides for restoration of 
Japanese sovereignty, with no further out- 
side interference in Japanese internal affairs, 
has been signed with Japan. A contractual 
agreement aiming at the same objectives is 
in process of negotiation with the West Ger- 
man Government at Bonn. One hears no 
more of that empty, if mouth-filling phrase, 
unconditional surrender. There is certain 
to be a good deal of hard bargaining over a 
good many conditions before a satisfactory 
inclusion of Germany in the general West 
European defense scheme is achieved. 

America, Great Britain, and France have 
urged other signatories of the Italian Peace 
Treaty to lift the arms restrictions and 
promote Italy’s adhesion to the United Na- 
tions, and Franco Spain is being seriously 
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reckoned with in European defense plans, 
after being subjected to a period of sterile 
and futile boycott. 

There is certainly no merit in persisting 
in a provec blunder. The whole conception 
of a ruthless, punitive peace, to be imposed 
on the Axis Powers of the late war and 
maintained by the combined strength of the 
United Nations, became untenable from the 
moment when Soviet ambitions proved irrec- 
oncilable with the interests and security cf 
the Western Powers. It would have been the 
height of suicidal folly and a clear case of 
playing the Kremlin's game to have carried 
on a permanent feud with Germans and 
Japanese, Italians and Spaniards, at a time 
when Stalin was feverishly arming every 
population group under his direct or indi- 
rect control, from North Koreans to East 
Germans. 


REALISM VERSUS SENTIMENT 


It is, however, fair to ask whether this 
swing in policy may go too far; whether 
a policy of building up Germany and Japan 
may backfire, in time, like the policy of giv- 
ing unlimited trust and support to the Soviet 
dictatorship in the last war. It would cer- 
tainly be an illusion—and it might be a dis- 
astrous illusion—to assume that our assorted 
new allies and associates, from Franco to 
Tito, are 100-percent champions of de- 
mocracy. 

Attempts to remake German secondary 
schools in the American high school image 
have not been successful. The Japanese, in 
their overpopulated islands, on their 1- and 
2-acre rice farms do not and cannot perhaps 
be expected to have an Amcrican psychology 
regarding individual opportunity. One 
should not bank too much on the effective- 
ness of a writ of habeas corpus in the 
domains of either Franco or Tito. 

But when one turns away from sentiment 
and considers the promptings of national 
interest, a much more reliable determinant 
of national action, the prospect does not 
seem so dark. Those who think of Germany 
and Japan as reviving “menaces” overlook 
the very great weakening of both countries 
as a result of the war. 

Under the contemplated arrangement with 
the Lonn regime substantial Allied forces 
will remain on German soil. It is highly 
significant that both the German Govern- 
ment and the representatives of the leading 
opposition party, the Social Democrats, are 
eager and even insistent on the proposition 
that more foreign troops should be sent to 
form a shield behind which German rearm- 
ing can take place. This is not the attitude 
of men who are scheming to turn agaist the 
west at the first convenient moment. The 
security arrangement with Japan provides 
for the maintenance there of American sea 
and . > forces. 


ATTITUDE OF FORMER ENEMIES 


Moreover, if there were not a foreign sol- 
dier on German or Japanese soil, a severance 
of economic ties with the Western World 
would be a catastrophe for both these coun- 
tries. West Germany is far more dependent 
on imported overseas foodstuffs and raw 
materials than the Germany which existed 
before the war. Japan has lost overseas 
sources of food and raw materials in Man- 
churia, China and also in Korea and Formosa. 
It is most unlikely that the Soviet Union 
would have either the will or the ability to 
supply the deficits in the German and Jap- 
anese economies which would be the result 
of breaking off economic relations with the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Com- 
monwealth area. 

Still another consideration of elementary 
self-interest tends to weld Germany and 
Japan with the western powers, regardless 
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of differences and grievances on some sub- 
sidiary issues. Assuming that the men who 
are politically active in Germany and Japan 
today possess the most elementary instinct 
for self-preservation, they must know that 
they would be marked for prompt liquida- 
tion in the event of a Communist seizure of 
power. 

The fact that Russia today is not only a 
national state but the center of an interna- 
tional revolutionary conspiracy has its handi- 
caps as well as its advantages. The Com- 
munist fifth columns in other countries are 
an asset to a Soviet foreign policy. But men 
like Adenauer and Yoshida can hardly miss 
the significance, for themselves, of what hap- 
pened to Jan Masaryk and other non-Com- 
munists who sincerely tried to get along with 
the Communists in the _§iron-curtain 
countries. 

WHERE THEIR INTEREST LIES 

The range of choice open to Germany and 
Japan is not as wide as some Germans and 
Japanese may dream. To attempt to pass 
over to the Suviet side in the world duel 
for power would mean first a tremendous 
worsening of already low standards of liv- 
ing; secondly, the elimination, probably 
physical as well as political, of all who had 
been actively identified with politics since 
the end of the war. Of course the measure 
and heartiness of German and Japanese po- 
litical and military cooperation depend a 
good deal on the farsightedness and intel- 
ligent self interest of America, its Atlantic 
Pact allies and the friendly powers in the 
Pacific. 

It would be bold and rash to predict that 
Germany and Japan will never cause inter- 
national concern in the future. After all, 
anyone who predicted when Japan sur- 
rendered in August 1945, that America 
would be fighting again in Asia within 5 
years—against North Koreans and Chinese— 
would have probably been shrugged off as a 
crackpot. But for the predictable future the 
danger is remote that Germany and Japan 
will be able to set out on new careers of in- 
ternational conquest-—certainly they cannot 
unaided by other foes. The greater danger 
is that these two countries will prove to be 
so shattered militarily, economically, and 
morally that they cannot play any effective 
part in their own defense. America’s retreat 
from victory did not begin a moment too 
soon, 





Open Relief Rolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Monday, October 15, 1951, is- 
sue of the Peoria Journal entitled “Open 
Relief Rolls’: 


Open RELIEF ROLLS 


The States have won a victory over Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and the people of Illinois 
automatically are now assured of their right 
to know where their tax money earmarked 
for public relief is going. This was accom- 
plished last week when the Senate-House 
tax conference committee agreed to drop a 
1939 Federal restriction which forbade pub- 
lications of names of recipients of relief 
payments originating in part from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 
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When the House Ways and Means Come 
mittee, about 3 weeks ago, rejected by one 
vote the Jenner amendment designed to re- 
move this restriction, we thought that the 
issue would be dead for this session of Con- 
gress. We are glad that we were wrong. The 
new action by the joint committee assures 
removal of the old Federal ban. Now, States 
like Indiana, which fought hardest for it and 
suffered a withdrawal of Federal relief pay- 
ments, by opening her relief rolls to public 
inspection in defiance of the Federal regu- 
lation, wiil be jubilant. The $20,000,000 
withheld from her now will have to be 
shelled out by a reluctant Oscar Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, who ruled to 
deny the money to the State 

The Illinois General Assembly, at its last 
session, passed laws making public the old- 
age assistance, blind assistance, and other 
public welfare rolls which did not involve 
Federal subsidies. In addition, a law was 
passed a'so making public the poor relief 
rolls, if and when the Federal requirement 
of secrecy was removed. General relief funds 
are derived jointly from State and Federal 
sources. As we understand it, the new Illi- 
nois law automatically activates itself im- 
mediately upon repeal of the Federal ban. 

Thus it appears that Illinois now has, or 
will shortly have upon completion of legal 
formalities, completely open public welfare 
books. The day of reckoning has come for 
the chiselers—those who have been illegally 
attached to the relief rolls when they had 
no need of public assistance. The State de- 
partment of public welfare uncovered a good 
many cases of chiseling on its own several 
months ago. How many more will come to 
light in view of the new open-books law re- 
mains to be seen. Now that the taxpayers 
who foot the bill can determine where their 
money is going, it is less likely to be wasted 
from now on, and the total cost of the relief 
program should show a substantial drop as 
a result. 





The Schuman Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, Octover 19, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the sign- 
ing in Paris of the Schuman-plan treaty 
is an act of historical importance. 

It is, above al’, a long step toward 
world peace. 

The ministers of six nations signed the 
treaty—Belgium, France, Western Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Luxemburg. 

A little over 6 years ago these same 
nations were locked in a deadly struggle. 
Four of them had been occupied over a 
period of years. The dead on both sides 
were numbered in the millions. 

Those of us who have been in Europe 
during World War II or since have grim 
memories of what that war meant to 
these nations and their peoples. I think 
we have wondered, many of us, whether 
or not the scars could ever heal. I have 
asked myself sometimes if I personally, 
under such circumstances, could forgive 
or forget. Frankly, I am not too sure. 

And yet these countries, 6 years later, 
have put aside their bitterness. They 
have turned their backs on memories. 
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In the Schuman plan they have set the 
framework for an enduring peace be- 
tween their peoples. To grasp its full 
significance, we cannot consider the plan 
solely from a technical point of view, as 
a particular solution to the particular 
problems of two particular industries, 
steel and coal. In the final analysis it 
is a plan for the construction of a new 
and peaceful Europe 

Mr. Speaker, we ask what the Euro- 
peans are doing for peace. Here, I 
think, is the answer. 

The author of the plan, Robert Schu- 
man, is, to me, an exciting and dramatic 
figure. A modest man, M. Schuman 
would, I am sure, blush to hear himself 
so described. I doubt if he sees himself 
as dramatic. 

And yet—think of the man. Born in 
Alsace, twice in his own lifetime he has 
seen his homeland devastated by war. A 
Frenchman, he was inducted into the 
German Army during World War I and 
forced to wear the uniform of his coun- 
try’s enemy. In World War II he saw 
his country again invaded, again devas- 
tated. Truly, if any man could be for- 
given for bitterness, Robert Schuman 
is that man, 

And yet, last August in Strasbourg, be- 
fore the assembly of the Council of 
Europe, Mr. Schuman said: 

I accept the principle of the renunciation 
of sovereign rights not for itself, not as an 
end in itself, but asa necessity * * * as 
the only means we have of rising above the 
national egotism, antagonisms, and narrow- 
ness which is killing us. 


He told the Council members: 

In this way * * * we will give to our 
anxious people * * * the assurance 
that side by side with our legitimate concern 
for security, there does exist hope and the 
will to live and work in peace and for peace. 





No drama, note. And yet there are 
trumpets in those words. 

Robert Schuman believes that the 
peace he seeks—the peace sought today 
by all men of good will—can be won. 
But only if the measures adopted are 
bold and imaginative. Only if they are 
commensurate, in their scope, with the 
dangers today threatening peace 

For the vision and leadership he has 
given us, the name of Robert Schuman 
deserves to be listed for all times among 
his country’s—and the world’s—great. 
He stands in the forefront of the crusad- 
ers for peace. 

Nor do I think we should forget the 
other names connected with the plan. 
The farsighted Jean Monnet has worked 
for it. André Philip, Karl Arnold— 
there are dozens of others. 

The West Germany Chancellor, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, deserves particular men- 
tion. Adenauer was among the minis- 
ters signing the treaty in Paris, the first 
German chancelor to visit the French 
capital since the war. 

In supporting the Schuman plan, 
Adenauer is risking his own—and his 
party’s—political neck. 

And he is taking that risk. He is put- 
ting the peace of Europe—the peace of 
the world—first. 

Mr. Speaker, there has never been a 
time in all history when the world needed 
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more desperately this type of leadership. 
This is true statesmanship—the 1951 
model. . 

In his recent book, Peace Can be Won, 
Paul Hoffman has this to say of the 
Schuman plan: 

The very idea would have been unthinkable 
a generation ago, 


True enough. But if there had been a 
Schuman plan a generation ago, there 
might have been no World War I and II. 

Paul Hoffman sees the plan in its 
broader aspects. He says: 

Its political aims are bold and far reaching 
enough to become stepping stones toward 
that European federation which many believe 
is the next necessary step in Western EBu- 
rope’s political evolution. 


The French, themselves, see the plan 
in this light. In first announcing the 
proposal, the Quai d@’Orsay declared: 

This proposal will lay the first real founda- 
tion of an European federation which is es- 
sential to the preservation of peace. 


Many of us in this country have been 
impatient with the progress of this pro- 
posed federation. The French, always a 
practical people, remind us: 

A united Europe will not be achieved 
all at once nor in a single framework. 
It will be formed by concrete measures 
which first of all create a solidarity in 
fact. 

The heart of the plan is that the coal 
anc steel industries of the member coun- 
tries are to be treated as if no national 
boundaries existed among them. These 
boundaries are, in fact, to be eliminated 
as far as these two particular industries 
are concerned. 

The member countries are to aban- 
don all narrow nationalistic imterests 
and allow these industries to develop 
and to operate in a common market. 

To an American, accustomed as we are 
to the free interchange between our 48 
States, this does not seem to be so very 
extraordinary. 

But there is a difference. 

Suppose, let us say, that New York 
and Pennsylvania were difierent coun- 
tries. That they spoke different lan- 
guages. That their people cherished 
different traditions. That there had 
been wars between them for centuries. 

We know what the Civil War did emo- 
tionally and economically to certain 
sections of our country. Even today— 
seventy-odd years later—the scars are 
there. 

Multiply that feeling a thousandfold. 
Throw in the language differences. Cus- 
tom differences. Habits of thought. 
And you have the European problem. 

But these men—Schuman, Monnet, 
Adenauer—see the possibility—no, the 
probability—of overcoming these ob- 
Stacles. They are going ahead with the 
first great step. 

The plan is so new—so overwhelm- 
ing—that is has, not unnaturally, created 
a certain amount of suspicion. It is, for 
example, denounced as the forerunner 
of a new vast cartel of selfish interests. 
It is said to be a policy of social reac- 
tion. The Communists, of course, have 
branded it as just another scheme of 
Wall Street—an imperialistic plot. 

None of this is true. 
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The fact is that, far from being a 
cartel, it is just the cpposite. Paul Hoff- 
Man says: 

The * * © Schuman plan will be em- 
powered to abolish not only national trade 
barriers but also private restrictive agree- 
ments. This approach should be compared to 
that behind the formation of the European 
steel cartel In the 1920’s under which pro- 
ducers and sellers divided markets, rigidly 
pegged and protected prices and held back 
production * * * The Schuman plan, 
on the contrary, is an anticarte! plan to fuse 
and expand rather than to divide and re- 
strict the coal and steel resources of V estern 
Europe, 


The cartel system, by its very nature, 
is opposed to economic progress. Thanks 
to it, factories badly managed, badly 
equipped, badly located are kept alive. 
Productivity stands still since producers 
either refuse to modernize or direct 
modernization solely toward increased 
profits. 

The plan, in reestablishing competi- 
tion, could, no doubt, eventually drive 
out of business some marginal producers. 
That it will do it now, with the emer- 
gency demand for steel at its height, is 
not probable. Under the treaty signed 
last month, in fact, transition measures 
are provided which will give the ineffi- 
cient time, and some help, to catch up. 
They will be required only to shed their 
complacency and indifference and get in 
step with contemporary methods. 

There can be no reasonable objection 
to such a procedure. It is indispensable 
if general productivity in the industries 
is to be raised. 

The plan—and let me emphasize 
this—seeks not to close down enterprises 
but to modernize them. 

As to social] reaction—well, the fact is 
that European labor leaders have worked 
closely with the authors of the plan. 
They endorse it as a means of bettering 
labor’s working and living conditions. 
Increased productivity, as European la- 
bor is finding out, means higher stand- 
ards of living. It means better wages. 
It means more jobs. 

The attainment of higher productivity 
means—and this, too, European labor is 
learning—labor and mangement work- 
ing together. It means the free ex- 
change of information within the indus- 
tries themselves. It means, in short, the 
kind of cooperation proposed under the 
Schuman plan. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
plan is improving the standard of liv- 
ing of the European workers. It means 
giving them the benefits of high produc- 
tivity in a vastly expanded market. 

Full employment is one of the goals. 
Under the treaty, the member nations 
will be committed to the elimination of 
virtually all restrictions in the hiring of 
experienced steel and coal workers who 
are nationals of the other countries, 
Particular emphasis will be placed on 
removing barriers to the reemployment 
of displaced workers. 

The treaty makes special provisions 
for the care of workers affected by 
shifts in coal and steel facilities. These 
workers will be assisted in making the 
necessary readjustments, either through 
liberal separation pay, retraining 
courses, or payment of resettlement ex- 






penses. The financing of new industries 
to absorb these workers is contemplated. 

There are other positive objectives for 
labor. The plan proposes, for one thing, 
the elimination of the deliberate use of 
wage reductions as a technique of com- 
petition. The treaty, in fact, prohibits 
any reduction of wages except in certain 
clearly defined circumstances, such as, 
for example, when living costs have de- 
clined. Abnormally low wages, already 
in existence, will be given consideration 
and steps taken to adjust them. 

The Communist charge that the 
Schuman plan is a “Wall Street scheme’”’ 
is untrue on its face. The plan is not 
even an American plan. It has our 
hearty approval, but it was born in the 
brains and in the hearts of the Euro- 
peans themselves. 

Back in May of last year, when the 
plan was first proposed, Paul Hoffman, 
then ECA Administrator, said: 

The French proposal * shows real 
determination to achieve a high degree of 
economic integration umong the free na- 
tions of Western Europe. It is the principle 
and not the exact methods which ECA con- 
siders of the utmost importance. The ways 
and means, as I have told the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, must 
be determined by the countries themselves. 


He said further: 


Americans who fully appreciate the tech- 
nical and political difficulties involved ad- 
mire the spirit and determination of the 
free peoples of Western Europe to preserve 
their freedom by the way we have preserved 
ours * * * through closer union. A free 
united Europe and a free united America, 
standing together, can discourage future ag- 
gressors and lead the way to lasting peace. 


The Schuman plan, in short, was born 
of the determii-at‘on of European lead- 
ers to find some other answer than war 
to their age-old problems and to bring 
to the masses of their peoples the bene- 
fits, social and economic, of modern 
techno’ozgical advancements. 

The French see very realistically that 
the peace of Europe depends upon peace 
between France and Germany. Any ac- 
tion taken, they declare, must first of all 
concern those two countries. 

Let me read you this—an excerpt from 
the French announcement of May 10, 
1950: 

The community of production which will 
in this manner be created * * * will 
clearly show that any war between France 
and Germany becomes not only unthinkable 
but in actual fact impossible. 


This, remember, from a country just 
victorious in its second war in less than 
50 years. The victor, not the van- 
quished, proposes a scheme to make fu- 
ture wars impossible. Who could know 
better than the French that in modern 
Wars there are no victors? 

The French did not, however, limit 
their plan solely to these two countries. 
In the first announcement an invitation 
to participate was extended to all Euro- 
pean nations. As you know, four 
others—Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg—responded. 

Work on drafting a treaty began. The 
draft was initiated March 19 and the 
final treaty signed April 18. 


* * 
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The preamble of that treaty states 
the purposes of the plan: 

To substitute for historic rivalries a fusion 
of their national interests, to establish, by 
creating an economic community, the foun- 
dation of a broad and independent com- 
munity among peoples long divided by bloody 
conflicts and to lay the bases of institutions 
capable of giving direction to their future 
common destiny. 


A unique feature of the treaty is a 
supernational authority—the high au- 
thority, it is called—created to handle 
the operation and problems of the two 
industries. 

The creation of this high authority 
will, it is hoped, overcome one of the 
principal obstacles in the way of Euro- 
pean federation—the sensitiveness of 
the national states. 

The plan gives this sensitiveness full 
consideration. Instead of building on 
ground already occupied by existing 
governmental structures, which would 
require tearing down to make room, it 
proposes the foundation of a new but 
common structure on ground almost un- 
touched. 

Like any other government, this high 
authority would have an executive body. 
It would have a legislature to which the 
executive would be responsible. And it 
would have a court to hear cases rising 
from the problems of the industries in- 
volved. 

In addition, the treaty calls for a 
special council of ministers, the primary 
function of which would be to insure the 
coordination of the activities of the high 
authority with the over-all economies 
of the nations involved. The impact of 
the plan upon such national problems 
as defense, inflation control, balance of 
external accounts, and so forth, was early 
recognized. This special council was 
proposed to prevent any difficulties in 
these areas. 

I will not attempt to discuss the treaty 
in further detail. It has yet, as you 
know, to be ratified by the legislative 
bodies of the member countries. It 
could be rejected. 

Personally, however, I am quite opti- 
mistic as to its chances. I have great 
confidence in the ability of the European 
people to subordinate their concept of 
sovereignty and the interests of special 
groups to the grander concept of unity 
and peace. 

This is, I repeat, not an American plan. 
It is completely European. However, it 
will affect the United States in the same 
degree to which it will affect all members 
of the Atlantic community. On its suc- 
cessful conclusion and, more impor- 
tantly, on its faithful execution will 
depend not only the lasting recovery of 
Europe but the peace and security of 
us all. 

The immediate benefits of the plan 
may be economic, but the alternative will 
be political. It is, in fact, the political 
significance of the plan that raises it to 
the global supernational level. It is the 
political implication that concerns the 
United States. 

For this reason, and for this reason 
above all, the people of the United States 
take a profound interest in the early rati- 
fication of the plan. It is our peace as 
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well as that of Europe that is in the bal- 
ance. It is our future as well as theirs 
that is at stake. Two world wars in 
which we became involved have taught 
us the extent to which our peace and 
future are involved in the peace and 
future of Europe. 

Nothing could cause greater disap- 
pointment and greater disillusionment to 
me, personally, than to see the people of 
these six nations fail their leaders on 
this issue. Nothing, I am sure, could 
more dishearten Americans generally. 

As an American, I am deeply inter- 
ested in the Schuman plan. I am even 
more deeply interested, however, as a 
citizen of the world community, which 
has been—twice in my lifetime—dragged 
into war because of the failure of poli- 
ticians and statesmen in the past to take 
such concrete steps as the Schuman plan 
to make war impossible. 





Need for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 1£, 1951 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Star of October 18 with ref- 
erence to the allocation of critical ma- 
terials for the construction of schools. 
I also include a resolution adopted by 
the Texas Association of School Admin- 
istrators on need for critical school- 
house building materials. The expan- 
sion of our school facilities is essential 
and calls for a more realistic allocation 
of critical materials for that purpose. 
The editorial and resolution follow: 


{From the Washington Star of October 18, 
1951] 


A Price We SHOovLD Not Pay 


If the defense program means that we are 
arming ourselves and the rest of the anti- 
Communist world at the expense of failing 
to provide necessary school facilities for 
millions of American children, we need some 
new evaluation of the net losses involved in 
saving democracy. 

There were about 28,230,000 children en- 
rolled in schools throughout the Nation 
(through the twelfth grade) in 1940. By 
next year thct total will have increased by 
2,400,000. By 1960 the total will have grown 
to 37,138,000. There were many shortages 
of school buildings in 1940. But with the 
unavailability of building material during 
World War II, which postponed so much con- 
struction, and with the new shortages threat- 
ened now by the defense program and the 
great increase of school population, we are 
not providing either for current needs or 
for those that lie ahead. 

For the first quarter of 1952, communities 
throughout the Nation have made requests 
for 255,400 tons of steel for school-building 
construction. The National Production Au- 
thority has allotted, in the face of that de- 
mand, only 81,000 tons. The demand, and 
the allocations, cover all types of construc- 
tion in the field of education. But the great- 
est need for school construction is in the 
primary grades. Unless this need is more 
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adequately met, there are going to be mil- 
lions of young children who will be forced 
to use makeshift schoolrooms, on part-ti: 

schedules, throughout all of their school 
days. Some way should be found to increase 
the allocation of steel in this field particu- 
larly. The communities affected are paying 
for the construction. What they need is the 
steel. The allocations must be increased, 


regardless of where they come from. We 
can get along without many things. But 
adequate school construction is not one of 
them. 


RESOLUTION OF THE TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOLt ADMINISTRATORS ON NEED FOR CRITI- 
CaL SCHOOLHOUSE BUILDING MATERIALS 


The NPA has allotted only one-third of 
the actual need of structural steel and other 
critical materials for schoolhouse construc- 
tion in the United States. As matters now 
stand, buildings presently under construc- 
tion will require the major part, or all, of the 
1952 allotment of such materials. That 
means the schoolhouses now on the plan- 
ning boards cannot be contracted for in 
1952, and that accordingly, no new school- 
house construction will be available in the 
falls of 1953 and 1954. This action on the 
part of NPA shows a lack of understanding 
of the need for schoolhouses in America. 
If all the structural steel needed for school 
buildings were allotted, it would equal less 
than 1 percent of the total steel produc- 
tion of the industry, and would not, ac- 
cordingly, hamper the defense program or 
the civilian economy. In Texas alone there 
will be an increase of 100,000 school-age 
children from September 1951 to Septem- 
ber 1955. In Texas today 160,000 children 
are housed in temporary buildings and rented 
churches. The immediate need in Texas 
is for 5,300 new classrooms; an additional 
3,400 will be needed by September 1955. 

Since the NPA apparently does not under- 
stand, as demonstrated by its allocation of 
critical materials, that schoolhousing is at 
such a premium, and that it will be at a 
greater premium from year to year for the 
next decade, and since to neglect the educa- 
tion of the children now is to negate the 
possibility of am educated, democratic citi- 
zenship of the future; be it 

Resolved by the Tezas Association of School 
Administrators, assembled in Austin, Tez., 
this fifteenth day of October 1951, That our 
two Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Texas be urged to sponsor or sup- 
port legislation which will assure to the 
schools of the Nation an adequate amount 
of structural steel and other critical ma- 
terials necessary for schoolhouse construc- 
tion, 





Epwarp T. Rossins, President, 
Alamo Heights, San Antonio, Tez. 
Attest: 
Frank W. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Henrietta, Ter 





Put None but Americans on Guard Tonight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 15, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
many patriotic organizations are spring- 
ing into being, fully armed, as did Athena 
from the head of Jove, whore only ex- 
cuse for existence is to bend every effort 
to get America out of ovr iniquitous 
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and ill-judged adherence to the United 
Nations. 

This tremendous ground swell of pub- 
lic opinion, the surges of which are even 
now impinging upon this Congress, shall 
yet become the tremendous tidal wave 
of indignation which shall sweep into 
inocuous desuetude the Members of 
Congress who have either rendered lip 
service or wholehearted support to this 
alien monstrosity, which is designed to 
destroy America and transplant us into 
a world state wherein we shall be out- 
voted 51 percent by population. 

To these patriotic minutemen I seek 
to herewith transmit the word of the 
father of our country, George Washing- 
ton, when his nebulous country was in 
the forming: “Place none but Americans 
on guard tonight.” 

It has been the history of many or- 
ganizations in the United States, which 
were originally formed for very wise and 
patriotic reasons, that the subversives 
have infiltrated such groups, and later 
have taken them over lock, stock, and 
barrel. There is every reason to sup- 
pose they shall attempt the same tactics 
with ours. 

Consequently, do not accept for mem- 
bership’ anyone who cannot pronounce 
the “Shibboleth” of true American patri- 
otism. Accept no subterfuges. Refuse 
membership to cranks of any sort, or 
any group which would attempt to place 
other aims side by side with that of our 
liberation from the United Nations, 
“Put none but Americans on guard to- 
night.” 


Tioga County Is in the Broome Orbit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, according to Gauleiter Pfeif- 
fer’s plan to gerrymander me out of 
Congress, Tioga County will be in my 
new district. 

Tioga County is almost as desirable a 
bailiwick from my standpont as the 
counties now in my district. 

In the first place, Tioga is in the 
Broome orbit. All of the news out of 
Broome County filters into Tioga and I 
know that I am as well known in that 
county as I am an the rural part of 
western Broome County. 

Tioga, therefore, will be fertile field. 
I have always had a lot of friendly mail 
from there and a lot of folks down in 
Owego think your Congressman is their 
Congressman. It is all right with me 
too. 

The best part of Tioga’s being brought 
into the fold is its close proximity to the 
Endicott Johnson and IBM plants. 
Hundreds of people who live in Tioga 
County commute daily to the Triple 
Cities, where they earn their living. 

That is why I have always answered 
the heavy mail I get from Tioga. It 
would be easy to represent this great 


American county because it is right in 
my own front yard. 

I have never turned down a request 
from Tioga and I never will. 

The following letter is an example of 
what I mean: 


APALACHIN, N. Y., October 11, 1951. 
Congressman EpwIn A. HALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: Thank you for the opportunity to 
obtain some useful booklets. I have marked 
those which I need and would very much 
like to have; although I found I could not 
hold it down to a smaller number I hope you 
can send all those checked. 

We moved here in Tioga County a year ago, 
from Broome County (Vestal). Am a Re- 
publican, and always voted for you back in 
Broome County, and if this area is included 
in the new district and you are on the list, 
will be pleased to do so again but try to 
keep down those taxes a bit, will you? 

Yours respectfully, 
DoN WYKSTRA, 


Address of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address made by Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur before the national con- 
vention of the American Legion at 
Miami, Fla., on October 17, 1951: 


I am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to address those who brought victory to 
American arms in the past two great wars 
of world history. I do so asa member of 
this Legion holding no public office, advo- 
cating no partisan cause, and animated by 
the sole desire to help restore, preserve, and 
advance those great American principles and 
ideals of which we have been beneficiaries 
ourselves and are now trustees for future 
American generations. 

No fraternity of men ever rested upon a 
more noble concept than does the Ameri- 
can Legion. The indestructible bonds 
which unite its members were welded in 
a heat of battle by those who laid life and 
limb upon the altar of self-sacrifice. From 
its very inception, it pledged itself to those 
high principles which form the preamble to 
its constitution. “For God and country” it 
reads, and to these it has remained invin- 
cibly faithful. It has written a record of 
service to the Nation which commands the 
gratitude of every citizen. 

To me it is a source of added inspira- 
tion that the women’s auxiliary has joined 
us here today. None will dispute the 
strength they have brought to the Legion 
in the fulfillment of its tasks. In these 
challenging times, they stand as a mighty 
spiritual force to inspire faith that we may 
maintain in American life the moral base 
upon which our true greatness has always 
depended. 

Of all the issues which today confront our 
people, possibly none is of more immediate 
concern to the Legion than is the direction 
of our military policy. That policy neces- 
sarily and traditionally has found its gen- 
eral orientation in the political thinking 
which has guided our foreign affairs. But 
so closely interwoven have our military and 
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foreign and even domestic policies become 
that it is impossible to ignore one when 
considering the others. To understand the 
general direction of our military policy, we 
must therefore understand the animating 
impulses which guide our domestic and 
foreign affairs. Both, under the leadership 
now administering our Government have 
departed sharply from tradition and con- 
stitutional mandate. 

At the birth of the Nation, Washington 
counseled strongly against our entering upon 
entangling alliances abroad lest we find our- 
selves involved in Europe’s wars. This was 
sound advice then, but has been necessarily 
outmoded by the progress of civilization, 
For with the development of means of rapid 
communication, existing gaps between the 
several continental land masses have been 
narrowed and ocean barriers in themselves no 
longer set the stage for continental isolation 
nor offer an assured degree of protection for 
continental shores. As a consequence, it is 
impossible to disassociate ourselves from the 
affairs of Europe and Asia. Major warfare in 
either has become our immediate military 
concern, lest they fall under the domination 
of those hostile to us and intent upon preda- 
tory incursions against our own land. To 
counteract the potentiality of this danger, 
we have acted both in the east and in the 
west. In the Pacific we and our friends 
maintain an island defense chain off the 
coast of continental Asia which must be pre- 
served inviolate at any cost. Despite some 
public statements to the contrary, there is 
reason to fear that it is still the overriding 
purpose of some of our political leaders, 
under the influence of allies who maintain 
diplomatic ties with Communist China, to 
yield the island of Formosa at an opportune 
time to the Chinese henchmen of interna- 
tional communism. The effect of such ac- 
tion would be to breach our island defense 
chain, threaten peace on the Pacific, and 
ultimately endanger the security of our Pa- 
cific coastal area. There is little doubt that 
the yielding of Formosa and the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations was 
fully planned when I called upon the enemy 
commander in Korea on March 24, to meet 
me in the field to arrange armistice terms. 
This I did in view of the fundamental weak- 
ness of his military position due to the lack 
of an industrial base in China capable of 
supporting modern warfare. The opposition 
I expressed to yielding Formosa and seating 
Red China, with the overwhelming support 
it received from the American people, un- 
questionably wrecked the secret plan to yield 
on these issues as the price for peace in 
Korea. There followed the violent Washing- 
ton reaction in personal retaliation against 
me for what was actually so normal a mili- 
tary move. 

Across the Atlantic we have no similar is- 
land defense chain; but, in view of the 
openly flaunted intention of international 
communism to destroy throughout the world 
the concept of freedom and bring peoples 
everywhere under the subjugation and ter- 
ror of police rule, it has become necessary to 
help the free nations of Western Europe pre- 
pare against the threat of predatory attack by 
Communist forces now occupying Eastern 
Europe. And generally, throughout the 
world, our policy has been enunciated to ex- 
tend a helping hand to others whose freedom 
is threatened and who have the will but lack 
the entire resource essential to their own 
defense. The soundness of this concept will 
depend upon the wisdom with which it is 
administered. Recklessly and abnormally 
applied, it could encompass our own de- 
struction. This country obviously lacks the 
resource militarily to defend the world. It 
has the resource, however, reasonably to as- 
sist in that defense. But such assistance 
must be contributory to, rather than in place 
of maximum local national effort. It should 
be extended only upon condition that assist- 











ance to others be really for defense and that 
it should be so limited as not to deplete our 
own resources to the point of imperiling the 
survival of our own liberties; and that those 
we would assist be animated by the same 
love of freedom as we, and possess the will 
and determination to pledge their own lives 
and full resource to secure their own defense, 

On the strict observance of these condi- 
tions, rests our hope that present efforts to 
bolster Western Europe may justify the ad- 
ditional burden it places upon our own peo- 
ple. There are, however, many disturbing 
signs and reports to the contrary. There 
are many of the leaders and people of West- 
ern Europe who mistakenly believe that we 
assist them solely to protect ourselves, or to 
assure an alliance with them, should our 
country be attacked. This is indeed falla- 
cious thinking. Our potential in human 
and material resource, in alinement with the 
rest of the Americas, is adequate to defend 
this hemisphere against any threat from any 
power or any association of powers. We do 
desire to retain our traditional friends 
and allies in Europe, but such an alliance 
must rest upon spiritual bonds fabricated 
from a mutuality of purpose and a common 
heritage of principle—not an alliance to be 
secured at a price. 

There are other disturbing signs that some 
of the peoples we seeek to bolster are show- 
ing a lack of will to muster their own full 
resource in their own defense. There ap- 
pear to be many among them who feel that 
their defense is, and should be, our sole re- 
sponsibility and that beyond a token mili- 
tary collaboration they should confine their 
Own energy and resource to the building of 
their civilian economy—some indeed who go 
so far as to advocate that money appropriated 
by our Congress for their military defense 
should be diverted to civilian purpose. The 
startling thing is that such viewpoints are 
not lacking in support among our own 
leaders. Apparently, some of them, more in 
line with Marxism philosophy than animated 
by a desire to preserve freedom, would 
finance the defense of others as a means of 
sharing with them our wealth. This wealth, 
accumulated by our own initiative and in- 
dustry under the incentives of free enter- 
prise, would then serve as the means of cover- 
ing Socialist or Communist deficits abroad. 
The ultimate effect, whatever the intent, 
would be to reduce our own standard of life 
to a level of universal mediocrity. 

We have committed ourselves to con- 
tribute six ground divisions to Western Eur- 
ope, notwithstanding that only a small frac- 
tion of the great masses of its peoples have 
been called to the colors. Indeed, if the 
human resource and industrial potential of 
the Western European nations were effec- 
tively employed for defense, there would be 
minimum need for American ground forces 
or even great quantities of American muni- 
tions—air and naval power, yes, but little 
honest necessity for ground troops—unless 
it be solely for morale purposes. Actually, 
if the European nations have the will to de- 
fend themselves, no question of morale 
would be involved. Our efforts to whip up 
enthusiasm among the Western European 
peoples for the defense of their own liberties 
find neither precedent nor support in com- 
mon sense or logic. 

One thing we must clearly understand is 
that the very course on which we are now 
embarked carries within itself grave risks 
to our own survival. The exhaustive effort 
to build our own military power and sup- 
plement that of other free nations, however 
justified, is probably more or less in accord 
with Soviet planning. For just as we ex- 
pend our resources to build military strength, 
inversely we progressively reduce ourselves 
to economic weakness, with a consequent 
growing vulnerability to the internal stresses 
and strains manipulated by Communists and 
their agents in our midst. It may indeed 
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prove that the preparation for a war which 
may never occur will exhaust us materially 
as completely as would such a war itself. 
Our leaders must throw off the complacent 
belief that the only threat to our survival 
is from without. All freedoms lost since 
war’s end have been the result of internal 
pressures rather than external assault. 

What action then do we propose to take 
against those Communist nations whose 
provocations have brought upon us s0 sad 
a state of affairs? We now hear talk of 
force as bulwarking our foreign policy, but 
in Korea we restrain the use of the very 
force we possess where challenged on the 
battlefield. And, while we hear such talk 
of force and our soldiers fight against our 
self-imposed odds, we and our allies con- 
tinue to give the Soviet and its satellites 
the aid and comfort and immense satis- 
faction of full diplomatic relations and, with 
but limited exceptions, the rights, privileges, 
and opportunities of trade and commerce 
normal to friendly international intercourse. 
We negotiate and negotiate and negotiate, 
never seeming to learn that you cannot 
profitably negotiate with Communists any 
more than you can with any other type of 
malefactor in civilized society. The only 
persuasion that will move them is the re- 
sistance to their abusive pressure by ade- 
quate counterpressure. 

Recent events points to a startling and 
dangerous shift in our basic military con- 
cept. After Communist China committed 
itself to war against our forces in Korea, our 
political and military leaders set aside our 
traditional military policy calling for the 
employment of all available power and 
means to achieve a prompt and decisive vic- 
tory and adopted instead the doctrine of 
defense. Every distinguished military leader 
of the past and all military experience from 
the beginning of time warns this but invites 
failure. Under this new conception, novel 
indeed to American military character, we 
are required in the midst of deadly war to 
soften our blows and send men into battle 
with neither promise nor hope of victory, 
We have deprived them of supporting mili- 
tary power already on hand and available 
which would blunt the enemy’s blows 
against them, save countless American lives, 
fulfill our commitment to the tragic peop'e 
of Korea and lead to the victorious end of a 
war which has already left so many thou- 
sands of American soldiers maimed or dead. 
More than this, it could and would have re- 
moved the Chinese Communists as a threat 
to freedom in Asia and the peace of the 
world for generations to come. 

The reason given for such a course has 
little validity. It has been argued in justi- 
fication and seemingly to soothe the public 
concern that the application of conventional 
war measures against our enemy might pro- 
voke the Soviet into launching the third 
world war. Yet, since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, without committing a single 
soldier to battle, the Soviet, aided by our 
own political blunders, has gained a domin- 
ion over territory and peoples without paral- 
lel in all history—a dominion which it will 
take years for it to assimilate and admin- 
ister. What then would be its purpose in 
provoking a war of most doubtful result to 
the Communist cause? I have strong doubt 
that the start of a major war anywhere 
enters the Soviet plans at this stage. If 
and when it does, it will be at a time and 
place and under circumstances dictated with 
scarce regard to the incidents of Korea. 

Could there be anything more discouraging 
and shocking to our soldiers on the line than 
the deprecating reference to their flerce and 
savage struggle as a police action? Could 
anything be more agonizing to the mothers 
of their dead than the belittling reference to 
it by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the “Korean 
skirmish”? What a lack of perspective. 


What a failure to place first things first. 
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What a complete callousness to human feel- 
ing and soldier dignity. Two great questions 
about Korea still remain unanswered. First, 
why did they start the war if they did not in- 
tend to win it? And second, what do they 
intend to do now?—go on piling up our dead 
indefinitely with no fixed purpose or end in 
sight? Hardened old soldier though I am— 
my very soul revolts at this unnecessary 
slaughter of the flower of our youth. 

I recall so vividly the American Legion's 
warning to the country at the close of the 
war some 6 years ago. Its resolution read as 
follows: 

“The only present guaranty of our Na- 
tion's safety and freedom and the best pres- 
ently available assurance of world peace is to 
have in the hands of this great peace-loving 
Nation the mightiest armament in the 
world.” 

Sound and far-sighted advice which con- 
sidered the present and drew upon the les- 
sons and experience of the past. Had it been 
heeded by our political and military leaders, 
we would have been able to consolidate our 
great moral and military victory and lead 
the world to an enduring peace. We would 
not now be frantically endeavoring to re- 
store our dissipated military strength. The 
Soviet would be but a negative influence 
upon world affairs, and the earth would be a 
much gentler place on which to live. But 
our leaders failed to heed that advice. They 
failed to recognize the opportunity for leader- 
ship which victory had cast. They failed to 
see the enormity of the Communist threat to 
an impoverished postwar world. And, fail- 
ing this vision, they became animated solely 
by what appeared to be the political expe- 
diencies of the hour. They disarmed and de- 
mobilized our military power with reckless 
haste. They disposed of our vast stores of 
military equipment with such irresponsible 
abandon that, when I sought to arm and 
equip a modest military reserve of 75,000 Jap- 
anese to help fill the power vacuum left in 
Japan when we moved our occupation divi- 
sions to the Korean front, I was informed 
that it would take 18 months, at a very mini- 
mum, before the requirements could be filled. 

After reducing our military strength to 
possibly the lowest relative degree in Ameri- 
can history, they suddenly reversed the proc- 
ess, to rearm with no less precipitate haste 
under the pressure of an artificially aroused 
fear psychosis throughout the land. It is 
quite natural that such sudden changes in 
basic policy have left our people confused and 
bewildered, and have lost us the faith of 
many other peoples. The issue of war or 
peace is not based upon any sudden and 
unexpected change in the course of world 
events, or even direction of Soviet policy. 
Long before even the Second World War. the 
Soviet was known to plan suppression of the 
concept of freedom and the advance of com- 
munism throughout the world, as rapidly as 
conditions would permit. We, ourselves, 

molded these conditions to the Soviet's plan 
by providing extraordinary facility for it to 
so deploy its military forces as to permit 
direct and decisive pressure upon many of 
the free nations of Europe and Asia. 

This is now, of course, past history. The 
immediate problem calls for a dynamic po- 
litical and military policy designed to secure 
the future and regain the lost faith of others 
in order that our moral influence may reas- 
sert itself to guide the world toward reason 
and right. And, in the formulation of such 
policies, it is well that we understand that 
battles are not won by arms alone. There 
must exist above al! else a spiritual impulse— 
a will to victory. This can only be if the 
soldier feels his sacrifice is to preserve the 
highest of moral values. 

The American Legion, composed of men 
who know and detest war for the scourge 
that it is, is peculiarly well fitted to stand 
guard over our heritage of American liberty. 
It must exercise unrelaxed vigilance. It must 
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insure that neither political expediency nor 
foreign infatuation influences the expendi- 
ture of the vast sums now under contempla- 
tion for freedom’s defense, 

It must exercise its great influence to the 
end that: we rearm, as rearm we must, in 
an atmosphere of confidence in our inherent 
strength, not under the hysteria of an ar- 
tificially created fear; that it is our im- 
placable purpose to retain undisputed con- 
trol of the seas, to secure undisputed con- 
trol of the air, to vigorously implement our 
atomic program with a full commitment to 
the use as needed of the atomic weapon, 
and while maintaining a well-balanced and 
highly deveioped ground force, to charge to 
our allies the main responsibility for ground 
operations in defense of their own spheres 
of territorial interest; to curb the growing 
tendency of political and military leaders to 
publicize for political advantage classified 
data concerning scientific developments in- 
cident to our military effort, and thus to 
yield the all important element of surprise; 
to do all, reasonably within our power, to 
help preserve freedom for those who have 
the will and determination to do all in their 
power to defend their own freedom; to avoid 
being drawn into unreasonable and unneces- 
sary expenditures for armament to create 
an artificial domestic prosperity for politi- 
cal ends; to avoid contributing the fruits 
of our system of free enterprise to support 
socialism or communism abroad under the 
spurious pretense that it serves our own 
military security; to avoid alining ourselves 
with colonial policies in Asia and the middle 
East, lest we invite the enmity of the tra- 
ditionally friendly peoples of those vast 
areas of the world; to give primary concern 
to our own security and the well-being of 
our own people; to avoid distributing our 
wealth for the purpose of buying the loyalty 
of others, or of sharing with others the 
wealth and security which we hold in sacred 
trust for our progeny; to apply all possible 
pressure, short of war, upon the Soviet or 
any associated power which by abuse and 
pressure upon us forces the expenditure of 
such vast outlays of our energy and resource 
as a measure of self-preservation; to avoid 
a protracted and indecisive war in Korea 
with its endless slaughter—the Chief of Staff 
of the Army recently testified before a con- 
gressional committee that it might last for 
10 years; to regain military faith in our- 
selves and the policies upon which our vic- 
tories in past have always rested; to do all, 
reasonably within our power, to assist the 
Filipino and Japanese people to advance and 
fortify their liberties, and the Chinese peo- 
ple to regain theirs; and, above all else, to 
preserve inviolate those great principles and 
ideals of moral authority upon which is 
based the American way of life, and the no- 
bility of the cause for which our soldiers 
fight. 

I do not associate myself with those who 
believe that world war III is imminent or 
inevitable, nor do I associate myself with 
those who hysterically talk of American cities 
being laid waste. I believe that this Nation 
has such potential strength, both spiritual 
and material, that no power or combination 
of powers would dare directly to attack it. 
We must rebuild the military power, wanton- 
ly dissipated despite your warning and the 
clear portents of the situation in 1946, calm- 
ly and wisely and with sole regard to mili- 
tary requirements—not political expediency. 
We must not again permit our leaders to 
gamble with the national security to serve 
political ends. We must rebuild our power, 
not so much as a measure of defense against 
any imminently threatened attack, but as a 
means to regain the faith of those peoples 
of the world—traditional friends of our coun- 
try—who now languish in the chains of 
Communist slavery or whose wills are con- 
trolled by Communist threat, treachery, co- 
ercion and brutality and to whom only the 


relativity of force no longer has practical 
meaning. 

The complexity brought about by disloca- 
tions in the wake of two world wars has 
caught our beloved country in the vortex of 
a confused, distressed, and frightened world, 
It has been a time when the lack of a strong 
and positive and wise leadership—a leader- 
ship capable of rising above the level of petty 
politics with moral courage, self-effacing 
conviction, and resolute patriotism—has been 
most sorely felt. I have faith that the wis- 
dom and determination of the American 
people are not going to permit our country 
to continue down the road to national jeop- 
ardy. They will insist that American policy 
be reoriented to American tradition, Ameri- 
can thinking, and American needs—and will 
stop our headlong plunge toward social- 
ism and economic Cisaster. Americans will 
not be fooled by the bombast of violent prop- 
aganda and vulgar language which inevi- 
tably meets every honest criticism dirécted at 
the Government. They were neither fooled 
nor their confidence impaired in the gallant 
marines committed to battle in Korea when 
that fighting body of men of such illustrious 
tradition and fame was s0 greviously and un- 
justly assailed. They will not be ensnared by 
a sly Pied Piper technique which says one 
thing but does another. 

The issues now confronting the Nation call 
for American solutions. They should in- 
terpret the national need and be responsive 
to vision and moral courage. The voice of 
the people must be heeded. Counsel such 
as yours must not again be disdained. The 
implacable guide must be faith in those im- 
mutable principles and ideals which give spir- 
itual strength to our Constitution. There 
must be reflected that degree of humility 
which recognizes the religious base upon 
which our Nation was founded, with an in- 
domitable determination to preserve it. The 
threat to freedom in peace is no less sinister 
than in war. Our country’s future must not 
go by default. The veteran must not fail the 
Nation's trust. 


Rascality of Political Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing a timely article by Mr. George Mor- 
genstern which appears in the current is- 
sue of Human Events. I commend this 
very interesting article to all Members: 

On POLITICAL MORALITY 
(By George Morgenstern) 
I 


“Character,” said Thomas Paine in The 
Crisis, “is much easier kept than recovered.” 

The profound simplicity and truth of this 
observation will appeal to the more sensitive 
of the citizenry who watch with trepidation 
the present tortured struggles of the Re- 
public. On every hand the cry is for eleva- 
tion of the moral plane of government, for 
a rediscovery of ethics to meet the moral 
crisis of our political life, for the creation 
of a commission of ethics in the Federal 
Government, or for the enunciation of a con- 
gressional ten commandments. Every sec- 
ond Senator has possessed himself of an old 
suit of armor and is busy shining it up in 
order to parade his superior pretensions to 
virtue before his fellows and the public. 
Even Mr. Truman has come forward in the 
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role of moral monitor. The accusing finger 
is invariably pointed at the next fellow. 

The most resounding breast-beating comes 
from the President and members of his party, 
for the evident reason that the rascals who 
get turned out are necessarily those that are 
in. Temptation assails the party in power 
because it possesses motive, means, and op- 
portunity. These are the conditions pre- 
requisite to successful crime. The motive is 
political or financial profit, or both. The 
means consist of command of the easy money 
and of influence to turn the desired trick. 
The opportunity resides in a position of dom- 
inant political power, which has not been 
successfully challenged in almost 20 years. 

Thus, widespread evidence of crookedness 
and corruption has accumulated against the 
administration. It encompasses the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Democratic National 
Committee, numerous other officials and 
agencies of Government and the White 
House itself. 

II 


Mr. Truman and his party associates, al- 
though morally calloused by long apprentice- 
ship in the tutorial school of the late Pender- 
gast and its Chicago, New York, and lesser 
branches, suffer an understandable anxiety. 
It cannot be called embarrassment, for that 
feeling is not possible in a climate of total 
moral imperviousness, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the present era of grifters. 
Even a Fall and a Daugherty were not en- 
tirely lacking in a sense of shame, and a 
Denby. though innocent of wrongdoing, could 
die of a broken heart when scandal touched 
his office. Today, when somebody is caught, 
the rejoinder is, “I didn’t do nothin’ illegal, 
and, if I did, prove it.” 

So Mr. Truman, after his national chair- 
man finds himself in hot water, his depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies are caught in 
cahoots with crooks, and his family fortunes 
and the fortunes of his hand-picked candi- 
date in the crooked Jackson County Demo- 
cratic primary of 1946 are improved by the 
judicious locating of a military air base, 
thinks that it would be salutary if politicians 
disclosed their incomes each year. 

“Attempts,” he says, “have been made 
through implication and innuendo, and by 
exaggeration and distortion of the facts in a 
few cases, to create the impression that graft 
and corruption are running rampant through 
the whole Government. * * * Iam told 
that people all around the country are get- 
ting a mistaken and distorted impression 
that the Government is full of evildoers, full 
of men and women with low standards of 
morality, full of people who are lining their 
own pockets and disregarding the public in- 
terest. This is a terrible distortion of the 
real facts about our Government.” 

Compare that with the statement of Presi- 
dent Coolidge on Teapot Dome, January 26, 
1925: “If there has been any crime it must 
be prosecuted. If there has been any prop- 
erty of the United States illegally transferred 
or leased it must be recovered. * * * 
Counsel will be instructed to prosecute these 
cases'in the courts so that if there is any 
guilt it will be punished; if there is any civil 
liability it will be enforced; if there is any 
fraud, it will be revealed; and if there are 
any contracts that are illegal, they will be 
canceled. Every law will be enforced, and 
every right of the people and the Government 
protected.” 

Mr. Truman obviously feels that justice, 
honesty, and decency are beside the point. 
He feels that attack is the best defense. 
White House aides, furnishing copies of the 
message to reporters before it was read at the 
Capitol, obviously were delighted, we are 
informed, with the President’s political 
strategy. 

II 


On the same day that Mr. Truman dem- 
onstrated this subtle sense of strategy, Sena- 














tor WILLIAM BENTON, of Connecticut, former 
partner of the ineffable Chester Bowles in 
the allied huckstering arts of advertising and 
ballyhoo, presented himself before a stacked 
subcommittee to call for the expulsion of 
Senator JosePH R. McCartuy, of Wisconsin, 
Mr. BENTON had qualified himself as an ex- 
positor of moral standards in Government 
in the receptive columns of the New York 
Times Magazine, issue of August 12, wherein 
he registered well-simulated indignation over 
Senator McCartuy's efforts to obtain some- 
thing approximating an investigation of 
charges that various people in and about the 
State Department were not unsympathetic 
to the Communist cause. 

Mr. McCarTHuy, who used to fire a machine 
gun out of the tail end of a ™arine Corps 
plane, has a positive gift for upsetting the 
sensibilities of Communists, members of the 
Truman persuasion, and refined intellectuals 
not above sharing martinis and scones with 
the first two classes. Besides, he had had 
a part in giving dear old Millard Tydings the 


dear old heave ho in Maryland. The very 
mention of McCarthyism will cause a 
legion of editorial writers in a hundred 


scattered Fair Deal riosques to start beating 
out standardized denunciations. 

To give Mr. McCartnuy his due, he is 
somewhat rough in his approach, but he 
fought his country’s enemies in one war and 
he is fighting those he conceives to be its 
enemies now, and it is not a job to be 
undertaken wearing a velvet suit and a 
Buster Brown collar. The Senator has the 
belief that Communists are rather more 
dangerous even than crooks in government, 
and that neither would be tolerated unless 
fa-ored by a moral corrosion in high places. 

Mr. BENTON, pursuing the Truman line 
that aggressive action may at least result 
in a blocked kick, offered a brief against 
Mr. McCartuy founded on the premise that 
although there may be nothing necessarily 
wrong about Communists, or those who pro- 
tect Communists, or those who, consciously 
or unconsciously, play the Communists’ 
game, there is everythiny wrong about Sen- 
ators who are so indelicate as to discuss these 
matters. Mr. BENTON is most righteous in 
his posture, but the public is not informed 
what Sunday-school medals he is entitled 
to wear. All that appears in the record is 
that, in his advertising days, he fostered a 
large number of radio operas occasioning a 
vast corruption of the public taste, and that 
as a promoter of piped-in music and en- 
cyclopedia sets he added to a very large 
fortune, most of it accumulated before he 
began imposing the present tax rates on his 
fellow citizens. 

The activities of Mr. Truman and Mr. BEN- 
TON demonstrates a very real concern over 
the issue of morals now before the country. 
They have adopted the standard legal maxim, 
“If you have no case, abuse the prosecuting 
attorney.” By this device, the defendant 
seeks to convey the illusion that he is the 
plaintiff. 

It may work, but only if the people forget 
the maxims laid down by that great master 
of the moral law, Mr. Roosevelt. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1932, long before his $200,000 tele- 
phone conversation with the late John Hart- 
ford, Mr. Roosevelt delivered himself of vari- 
ous dicta in reference to the removal of 
Thomas A. Farley as sheriff of New York 
County. 

“Passive acquiescence by unthinking peo- 
ple in the actions of those who shrewdly 
turn to personal advantage the opportunities 
oftered by public office,” said he, “is out of 
step with modern ideals of government and 
with political morality. Such personal gain 
is not to be excused because it is accom- 
panied by the respondent’s popularity of per- 
son and great public generosity. Public of- 
fice should inspire private financial integ- 
rity. * * * The State must expect com- 
pliance with these standards because if 
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popular government is to continue to exist 
it must in such matters hold its stewards 
to a stern and uncompromising rectitude. 
It must be a just but a jealous master. 
Public office means serving the public and 
nobody else.” 

IV 

Mr. Roosevelt could hardly have expressed 
the indicated sentiments better, and it is a 
pity that he and his clan did not keep them 
sufficientiy in mind to restrain themselves 
from commercializing the White House as 
never before. One phrase in particular 
stands out: the thought that the venal con- 
duct of officeholders is in no wise extenuated 
by displays of public generosity 

Vhen one contemplates the record of a 
political succession now ending through 
its fifth term in office, the thought inescap- 
ably occurs that no voting segment useful 
to the formation of a majority amalgam has 
been neglected in the distribution of favors. 
The administration has paid the people a 
commission for the privilege of robbing 
them, and to date both sides seem satisfied. 
This is the really terrible consequence of 
the decay of political morals. The victim 
has been corrupted by the victimizer. 

As Paine remarked, virtue is more easily 
kept than recovered. If it has been lost, it 
is because the people have forgotten that the 
politician is their natural enemy. Of all 
evils, according to Cicero, ambition and the 
disputes to public posts are the most de- 
plorable. The man who seeks position, 
power, and privilege will promise anything 
and stop at nothing to attain his desire. 
Once installed, he will defend his advantage 
with every blandishment and which 
the people themselves have placed within 
his reach. 
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GOP Must Fashion Program in Interest 
of All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the C n- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Morning Herald of Hagerstown, Md., 
on October 16, 1951: 


GOP MustT FASHION PROGRAM IN INTEREST OF 
ALL AMERICANS 

Any American who wants his democracy 
to flourish must wish for the continued 
health of at least two major political parties. 
For if he has only one, that great lever of 
the democratic. system—the right to choose 
among alternatives—is missing. 

Consequently, whether you are a Republi- 
can or a Democrat, you ought to be troubled 
about what might happen to the Republican 
Party should it go much longer without win- 
ning the White House in a national election. 
Power is life-giving sustenance to a political 
organization; and the GOP has not held su- 
preme power since 1932. 

Thomas Jefferson was a stout believer in 
the idea of rotation in office. After him the 
notion developed strongly that it was wise to 
change the leaders of government from time 
to time. The fear was that men who held 
power too long grew lax and irresponsible 
and corrupt. Occasionally, the unfolding of 
American history provided evidence in strik- 
ing support of this philosophy. 

It is furnishing that kind of evidence right 
now. A Democratic administration nearly 








20 years in control of 
pockmarked with corruption. 
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the White House is 
The RFC, the 









Internal Revenue Bureau, the Federal! Power 
Commissior., these may be but samples e 
full story. The concept of hor the pub- 
lic service is sacly frayed and torn. 
Unquestionably a feeling of revulsion 
against scandal and confusion grips 
Americans. Probably a good share 








would like a ch This wou n 
the moment, : all, for the Je 
doctrine of rotat to come ) ‘ 
the good of Republicans and Dem 
alike 

Yet ican Party can have no 
guaranty that it will ride back to power on 
this wave of revulsion. It may, but t 
may not. The rules of modern political lif 
are not so simple as “throw the rascals « 


In the early 1920's, the GOP itself was rocked 
by the Teapot Dome scandal, an aff: 
dwarfing in magnitude the mess\ 
today’s Democratic regime. But th 
licans were resoundingly reelected in 19: 

The point is that elections are decided by 
a variety of factors. To rely wholly on your 
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adversary’s shortcomings is risky; they may 
not finally be dominant in the voters’ minds 
In short, the Re i 
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have have a program—a program for all ele- 
ments of the American population. It need 
not be a plan for appeasing everybody with 
Government hand-outs. But it must be one 


which will appeal to Americans in every 
walk of life as genuinely in their interest. 
Public opinion polls offer the GOP no en- 
couragement that it has yet devised such a 
program. Too many people still regard the 
Republican Party as the advocate of the rich 
and the privileged. It has a hard fight to 
overcome this popular notion, and ean 
only do it with solidly fashioned weapon 
Time is running fast. American voters 
hitherto have shown themselves impatient of 
popular programs whipped up for election 
years only. As a service to their own cause 
and to the Nation, the Republicans should 
lose no moment in preparing their party for 
the kind of positive, purposeful, and normal 
Government the people yearn for. 


Se ant rete 


A Timely Statement on Current World 
Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF cCH'O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following : 
ment from one of my consti 
Eugene P. O'Grady, wherein he has given 
serious thought to and ably analyzed cur- 
rent world conditions, and I consider his 
observations well worth perusal: 

Amid the turmoil and confu n of a 
world madly preparing fof another world 
holocaust of even greater prop 
either the First or Second Worlc 
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results of both combined, th e% t 
unanswered question piercing the h 1s, 
the hearts, and the minds of men, “! all 
the peoples of the world gone mad?” 

Today all mankind is divided into two 
armed camps, bent upon annihilation. Fac- 


tories are working overtime in all countries 
beating plowshares into weapons of de- 
struction; the best minds and genius of man 
are working around the clock, planning and 
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designing new weapons of war far more de- 
structive and devastating than any we have 
invented or used in the past; slaving, as it 
were, against the time when the zero hour 
will come upon the human race and the in- 
evitable disintegration of civilization will 
have arrived. 
While this maddening race is on, the com- 
1 people of the world shudder with the 
of what the consequences shall be, the 
and death, and they try in won- 
answer that question racking 
and minds—why? Yes; why this 
suicidal race by a supposedly enlightened 
and civilized world? And, the answer that 
thunderirg back, “The wages of sin 
th The world refuses to obey God's 
eternal law 
Within the hearts of all mankind is em- 
belief that man is subject to a 
or divine power, that is truth and 
controls and operates this uni- 
everything within it. Conse- 
t follows that there must be a right 
these vexed questions that have 
1e human family to such a state of 
t hope seems crushed for a peaceable 
That which is opposed to the right 
gically be the wrong side—so that 
ht arrive at a right or wrong answer 
question depending upon whatever 
we use in seeking a solution. It 
1 fur follow that a division of 
1ankind would place it within two cate- 
the right and the wrong, and an 
sis of the philosophies emanating irom 
‘se two categories should prove interest- 


derment to 


their hearts 


come 
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that they are 


There are the governments and peo- 
refuse to acknowledge a supreme or 
il relationship. It is their philosophy 
supreme within themselves; 
that the code of laws is established upon the 
principle that might makes right; that citi- 
zens are slaves of the state; that man is not 
immortal; that recognition of divine or 
spiritua lership is superstition; that man 
is a macl e to be used as dictators order; 
that rights of the individual are subject only 
to material power; that love of neighbor is 
foolish; and that your neighbor's property 
him only as long as he is able to 
it by superior force. Such is a brief 
1 of an atheistic government and her 
people; such is the philosophy of Russia and 
her satellite states. 

Second. There are the governments and 
people that recognize a divine relationship 
between God and man. It is their philoso- 
phy that man is a creature of a spiritual 
power that rules the universe; that all men 
are children of God; they believe that the 
code of laws given by God to Moses should 
be the basis for all world governments and 
peoples; they believe that love of neighbor 
is next to the love of God; and that in all 
relationships in this world, man, being a 
child of God, in his faith in a supreme 
being, is in direct contrast to the atheistic 
tenets of Russia and her satellite states. It 
is further believed by these governments and 
people that every man has a soul that will 
not die and which God has, in His goodness, 
given to man that he might become a part 
of His eternal kingdom—which is again in 
contrast to the philosophy of the atheistic 
governments that man is a machine without 
a soul, without a relationship between him- 
self and God, and that existence ceases for 
him with death as it does in the animal 
kingdom. Such is the philosophy of the gov- 
ernments and peoples who aline themselves 
against Russia and her satellite states. 

Without delving into the various proofs 
of a divine power and basing our discourse 
upon the dictates of man’s conscience, we 
would, after analyzing the foregoing philoso- 
phies, have to place the philosophy of those 
believing in a divine power on the right side 
and those believing in the philosophy of the 
atheistic governments on the wrong side. 


belongs t 
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I would venture to state at this point that 
95 percent of the people of the world would 
feel insulted if you were to place them 
among those on the wrong side as we see 
it in our relationship to a divine or spiritual 
power. 

Now taking the above analysis as being 
correct and recognizing that the vast major- 
ity of the world’s inhabitants believe in the 
supremacy of a divine power, why should 
we fear a world catastrophe or a third world 
war? If God created this universe, and 
everything within it, if He gave a code of 
laws to follow in operating our Governments 
and our peoples, if He holds the power to 
win or to lose in the palm of His hand, then 
why should we be afraid of the outcome 
were we to become engaged in a world con- 
flict? 

Perhaps we fail to obey God's laws. Per- 
haps we who claim to be on the right side 
are hypocritical in our expressions of belief 
and weak in our faith in that divine power 
which may bring to us much suffering and 
death as a just punishment for our unfaith- 
fulness in obedience to His laws. Since we 
are not Simon pure, we should expect to 
pay in atonement for our disobedience and 
lack of faith. 

But in our acknowledgement of God's 
supremacy, even if our effort is mediocre, we 
still can rely upon our all-powerful Creater 
to help us crush the enemy whose sole pur- 
pose is to blot out the light of Heaven from 
our world. 

However, we cannot expect, though we be 
on the right side, that God is going to per- 
form a miracle in our behalf. We, the gov- 
ernments and peoples on the right side, 
must make a sacrifice, for nothing worth 
while is ever obtained without sacrifice. We 
must be materially prepared to meet the 
foe. We must have an ample supply of ma- 
terial forces to meet the enemy and engage 
him in his own method of warfare. And, 
when I say, “we,” I mean all governments 
and peoples who have alined themselves 
against Russia and her satellite states. To 
materially prepare our side will demand 
expenditures in money and supplies 
from our own Nation. But to guarantee our 
way of life, the sacrifice must be made. 
Generations yet unborn need otr sacrifices 
now to protect them against the slavery to 
which they would become heirs if we are 
negligent in our defense of freedom. Our 
dollars and our blood are not too much, if 
necessary, to pay for victory against such 
a damnable enemy. 

Above and beyond the material forces we 
must have today in order to banish fear, 
crush our enemies in short order, and bring 
all our people to a firm belief in a Divine 
Power, we need dynamic leadership. Leader- 
ship with faith, with courage, with trust in 
God, and with the will to make an honest 
effort to apply God's laws to man. That 
then is the right side, the winning side. 

Constantine did not fear the onrushing 
hordes of the barbarian foe when he be- 
held that symbol of man’s redemption, the 
Cross, in the morning sunlight. And with 
that immortal slogan, “In this sign, you 
shall conquer,” he led his armies into bat- 
tle and won a glorious victory. In the 
eleventh century, the High King of Ireland, 
raising a crucifix before his troops, bade 
them drive the invading Norsemen out of 
Ireland. Before sundown that day, he had 
won a great victory, with the enemy crushed 
and fleeing from his native land. 

Nor should we forget the immortal Joan 
of Arc leading the people of France to vic- 
tory, proving, if proof is necessary, that on 
the right side is God, the Author, the Crea- 
tor, the Divine Power that rules the uni- 
verse, and that in every age, those who put 
their trust in Him were never disappointed. 
Christ said, “Fear ye not them that kill the 
body, and are not able to kill the soul” (Mat- 
thew 10: 28). 


great 
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The philosophy of Russia and her satel- 
lite states would deprive man of a soul, 
would place man on a plane with the dogs in 
our streets. Yet, we enlightened citizens of 
the world who recognize and believe in an 
omnipotent God, who consider ourselves His 
children, have so little faith that we have to 
deal and even surrender ourselves to some 
of the policies enunciated by those atheistic 
governments. We should bow our heads in 
shame. 

Why not now, even at this late hour, have 
the courage to proclaim by formal pro- 
nouncement our policies and principles on 
the side of right, on the side of God, on the 
side of justice, on the side of equality for 
all men, on the side of law as given to man 
by our Creator—then, go forth with such a 
proposition supported wholeheartedly by the 
United Nations who stand on the right side 
to a weary world. The enemy will crumble, 
as enemies of God and man always crumble 
when faced by a force on whosé banner is 
emblazoned in golden letters, “Love of God 
and love of neighbor,” and peace—yes, a real 
and lasting peace—will be ours because it 
will be a peace patterned upon God's eternal 
law 


Integration of Migrant Farm-Worker 
Families Into Community Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the August 1951 issue of the Labor 
Information Bulletin published by the 
United States Department of Labor. It 
describes the success of the city of Hol- 
landale, Minn., in integrating migrant 
farm-worker families into the commu- 
nity life. 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and I believe it is a 
real tribute to the men and women of 
Hollandale. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIGRANT WORKERS FIND BETTER WORLD IN 


MINNESOTA TOWN—HOLLANDALE CITIZENS 
Join To Alp CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


Things are looking up this year for the 800 
migrant farm-worker families who annually 
help gather the crops around Hollandale, 
Minn. 

All groups in the community of 355 per- 
sons—school officials, church leaders, grow- 
ers, farm worker recruiters, and other citi- 
zens—have joined together to see that 
school-age children of the migrant workers 
are not employed during school hours, as 
required under regulations of the Federal 

vage-and-hour law, and that they uctually 
attend school. 

In May of this year, the State department 
of health sent a mobile X-ray unit to Hol- 
landale and examined both migrant and 
local children and adults. 


NEW STATE BILL 


Under a bill introduced in the Minnesota 
State Legislature by State Senator Earl L. 
Engbritson, who resides in Hollandale, the 
State board of health is authorized to regu- 
late the construction and maintenance of 
equipment insofar as they concern sanitary 











conditions in the migrant-labor camps. The 
bill was approved in April of this year by 
the Governor. 

Hollandale is surrounded by an extensive 
area of intensive farming. Potatoes, cab- 
bage, onions, and asparagus are the major 
crops. Sugar beets and spinach are also 
grown. During the agricultural season, 
which extends from June to early Novem- 
ber, the 800 migrant families more than 
double Hollandale’s population. Most of 
them come from Texas and are of Mexican 
origin. 

Few of the children in these families at- 
tended school. They worked in the fields 
instead. Housing was poor and sanitary fa- 
cilities in many cases nonexistent. 

During the 1950 season investigators of 
the Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
Division, with the help of Minnesota State 
labor-law inspectors, launched an educa- 
tional program to get the cooperation of 
school officials, church groups, growers, and 
those who recruited labor for the growers 
in providing school facilities for the mi- 
grant children—and seeing that they at- 
tended school. The Fair Labor Standards 
(Wage-Hour) Act provides that no one under 
16 years of age may be employed at agri- 
cultural jobs during school hours by a pro- 
ducer who ships directly or indirectly in 
interstate commerce. 


GROWING INTEREST 


At first the community was resistant to 
the idea of taking migrant children into 
school, but increasing insight into the many 
problems that beset the migrants has re- 
sulted in a growing interest in these fam- 
ilies and a local action program to help work 
out answers to their problems. School offi- 
cials made plans for them. One minister 
urged more than 100 growers in his con- 
gregation to tell the migratory workers that 
their children should be in school. In an« 
other church attended by many of the mi- 
grants, the priest gave his congregation the 
same information. 


REMAINED THROUGH WINTER 


During last winter several families from 
Texas, whose earnings had been very low 
because of poor crops, stayed on in Hollan- 
dale. The 25 children in these families con- 
tinued to attend school. The small amounts 
charged for school lunches were provided by 
donations from churches, the parent-teacher 
association, and other groups. The families 
were supported by public funds. 

Then, this spring, one local grower, who 
recruits in Texas for himself as well as for 
other growers, prepared contracts in Spanish 
for the workers to sign. These contracts in- 
cluded a clause informing the workers of the 
Minnesota school-attendance law. Another 
clause explained the Federal minimum-age 
provision. 

Copies of these contracts were left with 
the Texas State Employment Service offices. 
Families migrating to Hollandale were told 
to bring birth certificates and school records 
of their school-age children. 

Early in May, representatives of the De- 
partment of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division 
and the Bureau of Labor Standards, as well 
as representatives of the Minnesota State 
Industrial Commission, visited Hollandale. 
They found 65 migrant-family children in 
the Hollandale elementary and high school 
that day, though the influx of workers from 
Texas had just begun. They expected an 
enrollment of not less than 120 before the 
end of the school year. The principal of an- 
other school was preparing to take in chil- 
dren from other districts where space was 
lacking. 

The investigators were agreed that things 
were looking up, particularly for the migrant 
children, and they believe that what Hollan- 
dale is doing, and what its citizens plan to 
do, can be adapted to thousands of like com- 
munities throughout the Nation. 
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The William B. Bankhead National Forest 
Is a Great National Asset From Which 
the People of the United States Are Re- 
ceiving Big Returns; the People of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama Enjoy Many Local Benefits From 
This Forest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, a Pres- 
idential proclamation on January 15, 
1913, created what is today the William 
B. Bankhead National Forest, located in 
parts of Franklin, Winston, and Law- 
rence Counties in Alabama. 

When he issued the proclamation, 
President Woodrow Wilson named the 
area of 198,426 acres of land the Alabama 
National Forest. 

Eighteen years later on June 19, 1936, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 
another proclamation increasing the 
boundaries of the forest to include 560,- 
604 acres, and changing the name from 
Alabama National Forest to the Black 
Warrior National Forest. 

In June 1942, legislation enacted by 
Congress changed the name of the forest 
once again. This time it was designated 
as the William B. Bankhead National 
Forest, named in honor of William B. 
Bankhead, who had for many years be- 
fore his death on September 15, 1940, rep- 
resented the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict oi Alabama which I now have the 
honor to represent in Congress. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the forest is lo- 
ca‘ted in this district. 

Mountainous in its topography, the 
William B. Bankhead Forest is typical of 
the Southern Appalachian Highlands. 
It is composed of mixed pine and hard- 
wood, to which efficient methods of fire 
protection and planned management 
measures are being applied. 

Within the boundaries of the forest the 
Government actually owns 178,184 acres 
of the total 560,604. Located in the 
Seventh Congressional District are 88,- 
921 acres of the Government-owned 
property, or 139 square miles. 

NATIVE WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOREST 


With its abundant streams and plenti- 
ful food supply, the forest is an ideal 
breeding ground for native wildlife. 
This fact was recognized early in the his- 
tory of the forest, bringing about es- 
tablishment of the 16,000-acre Sipsey 
River Game Refuge. A deer herd of 100 
was released, and since then the deer 
have multiplied rapidly. 

In 1938 this game refuge was expanded 
to 98,800 acres by a cooperative arrange- 
ment between the United States Forest 
Service and the State Conservation De- 
partment of Alabama. A full-time game 
warden protects the increasing wildlife 
population. The area has been posted 
and improvements constructed to aid in 
the proper management of the refuge. 
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ISHING, AND PUBLIC RFCREATICN IN 
THE FOREST 
Recognition is given the fact that if 





HUNTING, 


the number of wild animals grows so 
large as to cause a food shortage, un- 
healthy animals will be the result. Thus 


hunting is permitted in order to provide 
control over the size of the wildlife popu- 
lation. 

Annual hunts are held under the con- 
trol and direction of the United States 
Forest Service and the Department of 
Conservation of Alabama. Hunters are 
governed by State laws, and by hunt 
rules designed for the protection of the 
hunter and the game. 

In 1938 a dam was constructed across 
Owl Creek in the forest, thereby creat- 
ing an artificial lake of approximately 40 
acres. Known as Brushy Lake, it is lo- 
cated about 4 miles northeast of More- 
land near the center of the forest. It 
was built as a part of the program of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps which was 
functioning then. 

Brushy Lake has been stocked 
game fish, and year round fishing 
mitted, subject to State lews, upon pay- 
ment of a nominal fee to defray the cost 
of management of the lake. A swim- 
ming area is also provided. Many peo- 
ple visit the lake during the summer 
months to enjoy the opportunities for 
fishing, swimming, and picnicking 

SIPSEY RIVER RECREATIONAL AREA 

Another outstanding feature of the 
forest is the Sipsey River recreational 
area located on the Sipsey River at 
a point where it is crossed by the Cranal 
Road. Picnic tables, shelters, and out- 
door fireplaces have been provided for 
the convenience of those who enjoy pic- 
nicking under beautiful primitive forest 
conditions. Several thousand persons 

isit this area each year. 
ROADS AND TRAILS IN THE FOREST 

A well-planned road and trail system 
prevails throughout the forest. It is 

naintained to permit year round travel 
in connection with management of 
forest. Ten percent of the gross income 
from the forest is spent for road work 
within the forest area. 
ADMINISTRATION OF 

The forest area is under direct super- 
vision of a district forest ranger with 
headquarters at Haleyville, Ala. Excel- 
lent fire look-out towers have been erect- 
ed. Telephone lines stretch over 100 
miles to provide prompt communication 
with fire-fighting crews. These crews 
are equipped with tools and food sup- 
plies to enable them to stay on the job 
until a fire is put out. During dry sea- 
sons, lookouts watch night and day for 
the start of a fire in order that immedi- 
ate dispatch of a fire-fighting crew may 
be made. 

Many buildings have been constructed 
in connection with development of the 
forest. Some of the more important 
buildings are located at the administra- 
tive site at Central Tower on the Cheat- 
ham Highway, south of Moulton, Ala.; 
the Turkey Foot game warden dwelling 
on the Sipsey River; and dwellings and 
other buildings at Basham, Black Pond, 
Moreland, Kinlock Towers, and at Gray- 
son. 


with 


is per- 
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All of Alabama's national forests, the 
William B. Bankhead, the Talladega, 
and the Conechuh, are supervised by Mr. 
C. F. Burnham, with offices in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. All of these forests are 
located in region 8 of the operations of 
the United States Forest Service. Mr. 
Charles A. Connaughton, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., is regional for- 
ester for region 8. The United States 
Forest Service has jurisdiction over all 
national forests. It is a part of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is headed by the Honorable 
Lyle F. Wat*s, as Chief, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. 

INVESTMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 
Everybody in the United States has an 

investment in the William B. Bankhead 

National Forest. 

Since establishment of the forest 34 
years ago, a total of $2,089,120.86 of Fed- 
eral Government funds has been spent 
in maintaining the area. The money has 
gone toward forest improvements, such 
as purchase of land and timber, tree 
planting, road construction, recreational 
facilities, communice tions, guard dwell- 
ings and other buildings, fire towers, 
warehouses, and shops. 

It is interesting to note that the aver- 
age price paid by the Government for 
land it has bought for the forest was 
$4.66 per acre. 

Equally as interesting is the fact that 
over half the total investment has been 
spent on roads in order to make the 
forest access ble for purposes of admin- 
istration, for logging and sale of lumber, 
and for the use of people who desire to 
use the area for recreational purposes. 

Statistics show that 10 porcent of the 
gross returns from timber sales is ex- 
E2nded on road work within the forest. 
Since 1937, the year in which timber sales 
started, the Government has, under this 
provision, expended $95,845.77 on the 
forest roads. 

RETURNS ON THE INVESTMENT 

The people have received something in 
return for their investment in the Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead National Forest. 

The Government has sold, through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, $905,926.93 worth of timber. In 
addition, it has collected, as a part of the 
purchase price of timber sold, $128,- 
019.73 for what is called “betterment” of 
the area from which the timber is cut. 

“Betterment” funds are used by the 
Government to pay the cost of planting 
new trees and removing undesirable trees 
or other growth on the land where trees 
are cut for sale. To do this work the 
United States Forest Service hires local 
labor, thus contributing to the support 
of the people who live in the forest area. 

However, if we disregard entirely the 
income of $128,019.73 paid by timber pur- 
chasers for betterment of the land from 
which they cut their timber, the stump- 
age value of the timber sold—$905,926.- 
93—equals a total return to date of 43 
percent. Average returns on the money 


invested for the past 3 years have been 
9 percent annually. I do not know of 
many better investments. 

RETURNS TO STATE 


The State of Alabama also shares in 
the returns from the forest. The law 
provides that 25 percent of the proceeds 
of timber sales be paid to the State. 
Since tree cutting began in the forest, 
the Federal Government has paid the 
State of Alabama a total of $239,614.43 
under this provision. 

Based upon location of the timber, 
$2,202.13 of this return has come from 
timber sold fiom that portion of the 
forest lying in Franklin County: $120,- 
095.46 from sales from the part in Law- 
rence County; and $117,316.94 coming 
from timber sold in Winston County’s 
share of the forest. 

LOCAL EMPLOYMENT 


The William B. Bankhead National 
Forest provides an excellent source of 
local employment. 

The United States Forest Service has 
19 full-time employees and 31 part-time 
employees, the latter averaging 10 
months employment annually. 

The Clancy Lumber Co., a large saw- 
mill at Grayson, Ala., in the center of 
the forest, is engaged in cutting national 
forest timber on a large part of the area. 
This operation is planned on a long- 
range basis, designed to harvest the ma- 
ture timber and place the forest in the 
best condition for continued growth. 

Clancy Lumber Co. operations account 
for approximately 230 employees. One 
lLundred and ten of these work in and 
about the operation at Grayson, and 120 
are employed by the company’s timber 
contractors or woodsmen. 

Numerous other smaller sales to pri- 
vate operators are made from time to 
time, and it is estimated that at the pres- 
ent, these lumber production firms af- 
ford employment to approximately 85 ad- 
ditional persons. 

The game management area furnishes 
employment for 3 State game wardens 
full-time and 3 part-time. In addition, 
some 18 farmers have agreements with 
the United States Forest Service which 
allow them to put small portions of the 
forest to agricultural use. 

Therefore, we are justified in saying 
that, at the present time, the William B. 
Bankhead National Forest accounts for 
the employment of approximately 350 
people, and in all its operations has the 
effect of being, within itself, one of the 
largest industries in the entire area. 

REMAINING VALUE OF THIS NATIONAL ASSET 


Significant conclusions can be drawn 
from a study of the Bankhead National 
Forest. 

Approximately $2,000,000 has been in- 
vested in the forest, with almost $1,000,- 
000 of this already returned. One-quar- 
ter of a million dollars has been paid to 
the State of Alabama. 

Operation of the forest furnishes em- 
ployment to 350 people of the vicinity. 

However, this is not the full story, be- 
cause the land itself, since its purchase 
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by the United States Forest Service, has 
increased in value from year to year like 
everything else. My estimate is that this 
land, excluding merchantable timber, is 
worth more than the entire amount 
which the Government has invested in it. 

But, regardless of the value of the land 
itself, the forest now has approximately 
seven and one-half million dollars worth 
of saw timber aid pu!pwood. 

To state the matter in another way, 
all the people of the United States own, 
as a national asset, the William B. Bank- 
head National Forest which cost $2,000,- 
000. Nearly $1,000,000 has been re- 
turned. The asset is worth, not count- 
ing the value of the 178,184 acres of land 
about $7,500,000. 

Of the 178,184 acres owned by the Gov- 
ernment in the three counties, about one- 
half lies within the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama. Bz-sides this, 
the Seventh District embodies 701 
square miles of proclaimed forest area. 
I think it might reasonably be expec.ed 
that the future growth of Government 
land ownership in this proclaimed forest 
area wili occur largely within the Sev- 
enth Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following letters 
and documents, which chiefly comprise 
the sources for my remarks about the 
William B. Bankhead National Forest: 

First. My letter of May 30, 1951, to 
Mr. C. M. Granger, Assistant Chief, Na- 
tional Forest Division, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated May 30, 1951; 

Second. Reply to foregoing letter, by 
Hon. Lyle F. Watts, Chief, United States 
Forest Service, dated June 4, 1951. 

Third. Letter from Mr. Charles A. 
Connaughton, Regional Forester, South- 
ern Region, dated July 6, 1951, to which 
is attached a report on the William 3 
Bankhead Nationa: Forest, and a tract 
styled “The Alabama National Forests” 
and another styled “William B. Bank- 
head National Forest.” 

Fourth. My letter of July 17, 1951, pro- 
pounding additional inquiries to Mr, 
Charles A. Connaughton, Regional For- 
ester. 

Fifth. His answer to the foregoing let- 
ter, dated August 20, 1951. 

May 30, 1951. 
Mr. C. M. GRANGER, 

Assistant Chief, National Forest Division, 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dear Mr. GRANGER: I am engaged in an 
intensive study of the William B. Bank- 
head National Forest in northern Alabama, 
and would appreciate your sending me in- 
formation to answer the following questions, 
at your convenience: 

1. How many square miles, how many 
acres of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Alabama are in the William B. Bank- 
head National Forest? 

2. Are lands presently being acquired in 
the Seventh District for addition to the 
William B. Bankhead National Forest, and 
if so, at what yearly rate and under what 
laws? 

3. What is the value of all merchantable 
timber in the Seventh District portion of 
the William B. Bankhead National Forest? 











4. How much value is added each year by 
natural growth? 

5. What is the total investment the United 
States has in the William B. Bankhead 
National Forest? Please include the invest- 
ment in everything, including land, timber, 
telephones, fire towers, roads, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

6. What is the value of the timber sold 
from the forest since its establishment? 
Please list sales for each fiscal or calendar 

ear. 

7 7. Please send me a general history of this 
forest if one is available. 

Thanking you for supplying this informa- 
tion, and with kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Cart E.Liotr. 


—— 


UnitTep STaTes DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FPoREST SERVICE, 
Washington, June 4, 1951. 
Hon. Car. ELLiott, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Eviiotr: Reference is made to 
your letter of May 30. 

Much of the detailed information which 
you desire is not readily available here and 
therefore it is necessary to ask the Regional 
Forester at Atlanta to assemble the data. 
Some searching of the records will be neces- 
sary in order to complete the report, but 
I am sure the work will be done as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

In order to avoid any unnecessary delay 
we are asking the Regional Forester to send 
the information directly to you, with a copy 
to this office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyte F. Watts, Chief. 
By C. M. GRANGER, 
Unitsep StaTes DEPARTMENT 
or AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, SOUTHERN REGION, 
Atlanta, Ga., July 6, 1951. 
Hon. Cari E..iott, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Extiotr: Reference is made to 
your request for information regarding the 
Bankhead National Forest. 

C. P. Burnham, forest supervisor at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., assembled the information 
which is attached. I have reviewed the su- 
pervisor’s report and feel that it will give 
you the information you desire. I would 
like to call your attention to the value fig- 
ures for the standing timber and value of the 
annual growth. As pointed out in the report. 
these were derived by applying unit rates 
received for stumpage in relatively small, 
short-term sales during fiscal year 1951. Not 
knowing the use you plan to make of these 
figures, I have no suggestion for revising 
them, but 1951 stumpage rates are probably 
too high for use as a base in determining 
investment values. 

If we can be of further assistance in this 
matter, please feel free to call on us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. A. CONNAUGHTON, 
Regional Forester. 
REPORT ON WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD NATIONAL 
ForiST 


1. The tabulation below shows the acre- 
age for both the William B. Bankhead Na- 
tional Forest and the Seventh Congressional 
District portion of the forest. The gross 
acreage represents the total area within the 
forest boundary as set by Presidential proc- 
lamation and the net acreage is that owned 
by the Federal Government. 
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| William B. Bank- 

head N ational 
Forest 


Seventh Congres- 
sional District 






Net 
560,604 | 178, 184 

876 | 78 

see inner | 

2. Because of presently high land values 
and decreased appropriations, there has been 
no acquisition on the William B. Bankhead 
by purchase since fiscal year 1941. Acquisi- 
tion of desirable tracts by exchange of na- 
tional forest land or timber for privately 
owned lands under the General Exchange 
Act of March 20, 1922 and the Weeks Law 
Exchange Act of March 3, 1925, is contem- 
plated for the present. 

From July 5, 1913, when public lands in 
this area were withdrawn from entry (the 
Alabama National Forest, now the William B. 
Bankhead -National Forest was proclaimed 
as a national forest on January 15, 1918), 
through fiscal year 1939, lands were ac- 
quired in the William B. Bankhead Forest 
from the following sources: 


Gross 











| 


Seventh | William B. 
e | Congres- | Bankhead 
ome } _sional National 
District } Forest 
a fn anes 
} Acres | Acres 
Publie domain................ | 8, S76 21, 832 
Purchase, Weeks law (act of 
Mar. 1, 1911) (36 Stat. 962), | 
as amended. _............... } 79, 761 134, 891 
EE, ae .| 40 
A oe ctenelasceenats I 88, 637 176, 763 


| } 


Acquisition and source by fiscal years, 1940 
to date 








| Seventh | win m B, 
Congres- | Bankhead 





















ional Dis-| National 
trict | Forest 
oe ———— |__| 
1940: Weeks law purehase__._. 109 } 1, 166 
1941: Weeks law purchase__._. ™ so 
1942: Dropped... .- naka 132 48 
1943-50, inclusive: No aequi- 
a eusese aetesemiiniguden 
1961: Exchange. } 3327 | 127 
Total to date.......-.--- 88, 921 178, 184 
} Dropped because of insufficient title. 


2 159 acres acquired in exchange for 32 acres national 
forest land or a net increase of 127 acres. 
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the forest and the William .. Bankhead Na- 
tional Forest, as a whole, is as follows: 








Seventh Congres- | William B. Bankhead 
sional District } if a] Forest 
| 


Value! Volume} V et 


| 
} } 


, Yoon 





| ' 








2 } 
Saw tim- } 
ber... .__} 2 247, 647' $3,202, 565.67) ? 54%, 522 $7,196, 103.10 
Pulpwood .| #97, 800! 146,700.00) 3 200, 000 0000000) 
Brees ceo. oe 
1 Value of timber is based on the aver rate per nit 
paid by purchasers for timber cut during fiscal year 1951. 
2 M board feet. 
§ Cords. 


4. Each year approximately 108 board feet 
per acre is added to the growing stock 
through new growth, which at the current 
average value per million board feet would , 
equal #255,368 on the forest as a whole and 
$127,432 on the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict portion of the forest. In addition, it 
is estimated that stands containing timber 
of pulpwood size are producing a total addi- 
tional volume of 5,000 cords annually having 
@ value of $7,500 for the forest as a whole, 
half of which is in the Seventh Congressional 
District. 

5. The present total investment that the 
United States Government has in the William 
B. Bankhead National Forest is itemized as 
follows: 


Land and timber #_.__.._..-. $7238, 209. 78 
Tree planting 38, 210. 00 

No investment value is assigned to acqui- 
sitions from public domain to donations, 
The investment in land and timber was de- 
termined by applying the average purchase 
price of $4.66 per acre to the 156,185 acres 
purchased. 








Dh ai ica aa ia #1, 126, 750. 49 
Recreational facilities ___ area 127, 201. 55 
Guard dwellings and buildings. 30, 285. 25 
Communications __......_..-- 23, 423. 57 
ST I chante init race etnies 10, 911. 87 
Warehouses and shops____._-- 4,117.35 

Total investment___.... 2, 089, 120. 86 


6. The volume and value of the timber ac- 
tually cut from timber sales is given below. 
The cut prior to fiscal year 1937 was negligi- 
ble. Records permitting a breakdown by 
counties has been maintained only since 
1947, therefore volumes and values for the 
Seventh Congressional District are shown 
only for fiscal years 1947 to date. Values for 
stumpage are the gross returns to the United 
States Treasury. Values shown under sale 
area betterment represent additional funds 








3. The volume and value of the timber on collected under the Knutson-Vandenberg Act 
the Seventh Congressional District portion of of June 9, 1930 (46 Stat. 527). 
| Seventh Congressional District William B. Bankhead National Forest 
' 
Fi al 3 | Vah 1 | | an ue 7 
so Volume, M Value, ce . tter- | Volume, M Value, value, sale 
board feet stumpage | SSO mee!’ | board feet stumpage | 44 better 





ment 


























25, 208. 27 », 
22, S18, 24 









12, 606 271.36 
9,843 | 107,855 
85,623 | 481, 748. 70 


| 79, 980. 71 108, 220 905, 926. 93 128, 01 
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sheet on the Alabama National Forests, a 
part of which describes the William B. Bank- 
head Forest, is attached. Recreation map of 
the national forests in Alabama is also 
attached. 


THE ALABAMA NATIONAL ForRESTS 


Forests comprise more than one-half of 
the total land area of the State of Alabama. 
These forest areas have played an important 
role in the development of the State and 
the Nation. During World War II, when 
enormous quantities of lumber and other 
forest products were needed, the Nation 
turned to the South with its vast timber 
lands for these materials. The demand for 
wood products has continued since the war 
years. 

The part which the State of Alabama has 
played in furnishing these forest products 
is outstanding. Reliable estimates indicate 
that more than 9,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber were cut in the State during the 
5-year period 1944 to 1948, inclusive. This 
production of lumber is even more remark- 
able when we realize that essentially all of 
this material was cut from second growth 
timber stands. The original forest had long 
since been cut and used. We were harvest- 
ing a second and sometimes a third crop of 
trees from our forest land. The wartime 
demand for forest products imposed a drain 
on the timber resources of Alabama which 
was considerably in excess of the material 
being replaced by annual-growth. The need 
for housing and industrial building in the 
postwar period is making additional de- 
mands on our forests. The need for wise 
planning to restore and improve the forests 
of Alabama must be apparent to everyone 
concerned with the continued development 
and prosperity of ovr State. 

The United State; Forest Service is under 
the direction of its Chief, Lyle F. Watts, 
Washington, D. C., and the Service as a 
whole is divided into 10 regions. The 
southern region in which we are located in- 
cludes 11 Southern States and is known 
as region 8. Charles A. Connaughton, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., is the regional 
forester. 

The United States Forest Service is dedi- 
cated to the task of developing and demon- 
strating the best methods of managing 
forest lands. There are three national 
forests in Alabama with a total Government- 
owned area of well over a half million acres 
of land. On these national forests owners 
and managers of timberland can find an- 
swers to many of the problems which are 
confronting them in growing a crop of 
trees. Also available on the national 
forests are facilities for hunting, fishing, 
swimming, hiking, and other types of out- 
door recreation, These facilities have been 
developed for public use and offer a splendid 
opportunity for healthful outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

The three national forests in Alabama 
are the William B. Bankhead National 
Forest in the northern part of the State, the 
Talladega National Forest in central Ala- 
bama, and the Conecuh National Forest in 
the southern or flatwoods section. All of 
these areas are administered from a forest 
supervisor's office located at Montgomery, 
Ala. A district forest ranger is in charge 
of each unit or ranger district. The Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead and the Conecuh Na- 
tional Forests are each a unit or ranger 
district in themselves. The Talladega Na- 
tional Forest, due to its large size, is divided 
into three ranger districts. There follows 
a brief description and history of the Bank- 
head National Forest area in Alabama. 





Witt1AM B. BANKHEAD NATIONAL FoREST— 
WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD RANGER DISTRICT 
The William B. Bankhead National Forest 

first came into being as the result of a 


Presidential proclamation on January 15, 
1918. It was called the Alabama National 
Forest and existed in Franklin, Lawrence, 
and Winston Counties. There were 198,426 
gross acres within the proclaimed boundary 
and the area was administered as a part of 
the Cherokee National Forest with headquar- 
ters at Athens, Tenn. On June 19, 1936, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed a 
proclamation increasing the gross area to 
560,604 acres and changing the name to the 
Black Warrior National Forest. In June 
1942, legislation was enacted by the Congress 
of the United States changing the name from 
Black Warrior to William B. Bankhead in 
honor of one of Alabama's distinguished 
native sons. As it now stands, the William 
B. Bankhead National Forest has a pro- 
claimed gross area of 560,604 acres, 177,976 
acres of which are Government-owned or 
controlled lands. 

The area is under the direct supervision 
of a district forest ranger with headquarters 
at Haleyville, Ala. The area is of mountain- 
ous topography typical of the southern Ap- 
palachian highlands. The forest is composed 
of mixed pine and hardwood species and is 
responding in a very satisfactory manner to 
the fire protection and planned management 
measures which have been applied. 

During the period July 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948, over 17,000,000 board feet of lumber 
were cut from the forest. This represents 
the largest annual timber-sales business in 
the history of the unit. The lumber is har- 
vested by private timbermen who buy the 
timber from the Government on a stump- 
age basis. At present, a large sawmill at 
Grayson, Ala., in the center of the forest is 
engaged in cutting national forest timber on 
a large portion of the area. This operation 
is planned on a long-time basis designed to 
harvest the mature timber and place the 
forest in the best condition for continued 
growth. Numerous smaller sales to private 
operators have also been made. Plans for 
the current year call for the cutting of 
19,000,000 board feet of timber. This amount 
of cut is needed to give room to healthy 
younger trees which are growing for future 
use. After sale, 25 percent of all gross re- 
turns to the Government from these opera- 
tions is returned to the counties within the 
forest for their use. During fiscal year 1948 
this return to the counties amounted to 
$27,806 on the Bankhead National Forest. 
An additional 10 percent of the gross in- 
come is expended by the Forest Service in 
road work within the counties. The Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead National Forest is well on 
the way toward a sustained management 
basis. This will mean a permanent depend- 
able source of profitable employment to local 
labor and a substantial monetary return to 
the counties involved. 

The forest affords an ideal breeding ground 
for native wildlife. The area has abundant 
food, good cover, and dependable water 
sources. Soon after the forest was created, 
the Sipsey River Game Refuge, an area of 
16,000 ecres, was established and 100 deer 
were released. This deer herd increased 
rapidly. In 1938 the Alabama Conservation 
Department and the United States Forest 
Service, acting jointly, established a cooper- 
ative wildlife management area of 98,800 
acres including and surrounding this refuge. 
A full-time game warden was assigned to 
the area to protect the increasing wildlife 
population. The wildlife area has been 
posted and improvements constructed to 
make possible the proper management of 
the refuge. Regulated public hunts for deer, 
turkey, and squirrel are being held annually. 
Good game management dictates that pe- 
riodic hunting must be permitted in order 
to provide proper control of the size and 
condition of the wildlife population. If the 
amount of game increases beyond the point 
which can be supported by the available 
food, unhealthy animals result. The annual 


hunts are administered jointly by the For- 
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7. A copy of the historical information 


est Service and the State Conservation De- 
partment. The hunters are governed by 
State laws and hunt rules designed to pro- 
tect the hunter as well as the game. 

In 1938, as a part of the CCC program, an 
artificial lake of approximately 40 acres was 
created by the construction of a dam on Owl 
Creek. This lake, known as Brushy Lake, 
is about 4 miles northeast of Moreland near 
the center of the forest. The lake has been 
stocked with game fish and year-round fish- 
ing is permitted, subject to State laws, upon 
the payment of a nominal fee to defray the 
cost of management. A swimming area has 
been provided at this lake and many people 
visit the lake during the summer months to 
enjoy the fishing, swimming, and picnicking 
opportunities afforded. 

Another point of interest is the Sipsey 
River recreational area. This area is lo- 
cated on Sipsey River where it is crossed by 
the Cranal Road. Picnic tables and shelters, 
as well as outdoor fireplaces, have been pro- 
vided for the convenience of those who en- 
joy picnicking under beautiful primitive 
forest conditions. Several thousand persons 
visit this area each year. 

When the land was acquired by the Federal 
Government, an organization was assembled 
to protect the timber from fire. A ranger, 
guards, and lookout men were employed and 
trained. Five fire lookout towers have been 
erected and over 100 miles of telephone line 
built to provide prompt communication with 
fire-fighting crews. Crews are equipped with 
tools and food supplies to enable them to 
stay on the job until a fire is extinguished. 
During dry seasons lookouts watch night and 
day for the start of a fire in order that 
prompt dispatch of a suppression crew may 
be made. 

A large number of buildings have been 
constructed in connection with the develop- 
ment of the forest. Some of the more im- 
portant structures are located at the admin- 
istrative site at central tower on the 
Cheatham Highway south of Moulton, Ala.; 
the Turkey Foot game warden dwelling on 
the Sipsey River; and dwellings and other 
buildings at Basham, Black Pond, Moreland, 
Kinlock Towers, and at Grayson. A well- 
planned road and trail system has been con- 
structed and is being maintained to permit 
year-round travel incident to the manage- 
ment of the forest, 


JuLy 17, 1951. 
Mr. Cuartes A. CONNAUGHTON, 

Regional Director, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Deak Mr. CONNAUGHTON: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of July 6th, 
enclosing the very excellent information 
which had been assembled by Mr. C. F. 
Burnham, forest supervisor at Montgomery, 
Ala. 

There are one or two further questions 
that I would like to propound to you and 
they are as follows: 

On page 3 you set out some very excellent 
figures about the forest, but I do not know 
what the last column of figures “Value Sale 
Area Betterment” means. For instance, 
the 1951 figures show “The value sale area 
betterment” of the William B. Bankhead 
National Forest is $39,850.05. How is this 
sale area betterment value measured? 
What factors are taken into consideration 
in arriving at this figure? Can I use this 
figure as being a cash figure, or is it arrived 
at through some evaluation of intangibles 
which would require further explanation for 
my use? 

Also, on the mimeograph sheet styled, 
William B. Bankhead National Forest, there 
is a statement in the third paragraph as 
follows: “After sale, 25 percent of all gross 
returns to the Government from these op- 
erations is returned to the counties within 
the forest for their use.” 











I would like to have you furnish me with 
the table of the returns thus made to the 
counties involved, individually, for the years 
that you have them available. 

In the same paragraph is the statement: 
“An additional 10 percent of the gross in- 
come is expended by the Forest Service in 
road work within the counties.” 

Please tell me what amounts under this 
statement have been going to the counties 
involved, individually, over the years that 
you have a record of it. 

Also, I would like to know, insofar as it 
is possible to ascertain, the number of men 
now receiving employment as a result of 
this forest being there. 

Thanking you, and with kindest regards, 
TI am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart ELLIorT. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest Service, SOUTHERN REGION, 
Atlanta, Ga., August 20, 1951. 
Hon. Cari ELLIiorrT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Exvuiorr: Your request of July 17 
regarding the information on the Bankhead 
National Forest previously sent to you on 
July 6 has been referred to me for reply in 
the absence of Regional Forester Con- 
naughton. 

The last column of figures, “Value sale area 
betterment,” on page 3 of the report on the 
William B. Bankhead National Forest, are 
cash deposits made by purchasers of na- 
tional-forest timber in accordance with the 
terms of the timber-sale agreements. These 
deposits are made in addition to payments 
for stumpage. Such deposits are covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as a special 
fund for paying the cost of (1) planting; 
(2) sowing with tree seeds; or (3) cutting, 
destroying, or otherwise removing undesir- 
able trees or other growth, on the national- 
forest land cut over by the purchaser in 
order to improve the future stand of timber, 
As each logging unit is prepared for sale the 
necessity for sale-area betterment work and 
its cost are determined by on-the-ground 
examination of the proposed sale area. When 
the timber is offered for sale one of the con- 
ditions of sale is the deposit of a stipulated 
sum or sums, in addition to the payments 
for stumpage, by the purchaser for sale-area 
betterment work. It is our practice to hire 
local labor for sale-area betterment work. 
The sale-area betterment deposits contribute 
to the support of the local communities. 

In reply to the request made in the fifth 
paragraph of your letter of July 17, 1951, the 
allocation of the 25-percent fund is not made 
to the individual counties but to the State. 
If the allocation were made on the basis of 
area on the national-forest land in each 
county, the proration by counties and the 
total is as follows: 





Frank- 
lin 


Year Lawrence 





$80, 82 $47.18 $149. 29 
525. 20 455, 84 290. 95 
1, 206. 24 1, 240. 92 | 2, 332. 48 
318. 75 312. 38 637. 50 
1, 609. 40 1, 577. 22 3, 218. 81 
984. 38 959, 86 1, 961. 70 
4, 026, 88 3, 928. 81 8, 027.15 
4,926.80 | 4,806.80 | 9,821.03 
4, 638, 84 4, 527.94 | 9, 249.10 
4,397.91 | 4,202.77 8, 768. 72 
7, 200.85 | 7, 116. 5 § 
13, 046.07 | 13, 612. 4 
19, 205. 54 | 18, 851. 
28, 660. 73 | 28, 001. 


28, 127. 25 | 27, 564.7 
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In regard to your request in the first 
paragraph on page 2 of your letter of July 
17, 1951, the 10 percent fund is expended 
by the Forest Service on a State-wide basis 
for roads on the approved forest develop- 
ment road system without particular refer- 
ence to ranger district or country boundaries. 
The amount of the 10 percent fund earned 
from Bankhead National Forest receipts is 


as follows: 
Total 10 percent 


Year: fund, Bankhead 
ey en $59. 72 
i nnicintiabehantbaiaiinpinad 396. 38 
JU eednenemaneN 1,012.99 
I intianietntrn eameinniinnmennnns 255. 00 
Sl ntnibiddipbaiipnnnene 1, 287. 52 
ies ettsliiialiiieaaiincetitaictameanciniasiipiacaiie £4. 68 
a 3, 210. 86 
Serra tidaeiciieinnsitiniapstiassiiidaiaiieinitiipeneneimieaite 3, 928. 41 
Dl Mimbiniiddiidenateewenedan tn 3, 699. 64 
iin ciuniitintinoniniatinnndstialeeineraiins 3, 507. 49 
inti pchaiesiemeaniintitisiainin iaaididindaaandied 5, 814. 71 
Se iciasceceimaininameuienaiieianmae 11, 122. 48 
i etietitaristiitinteiiininiiicitiatinnete 15, 395. 8&8 
ee iariesinanlntndsentenaneiiumbiitatdii 22, 868. 21 
ll tenubdibaamneinamad 1 22, 501. 80 

i vtiiticinaaitremiiniiaies 95, 845. 77 


1 Estimated. 


The estimated number of men currently 
receiving employment as a result of the es- 
tablishment of the Bankhead National For- 
est is: 








Number of 
individuals 
| Full Part 
time | time 
| 
Forest Service employees.............. | 19 131 
Clancy Lumber Co. .................. | aa 
Other jumber and products firms... .. Ge Ranwebten 
Game management area (State game 
wardens) eas 3 3 
Farmers with agricultural uses on | 
national forest land........ anne 18 |------00 
| 
! These employees average 10 months employment per 


ear, 
’ 1110 employees of Clancy Lumber Co. and 120 by the 
company’s contractors, 

If we can be of further assistance in this 
matter, please feel free to call on us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. CONNAUGHTON, 
Regional Forest: 
By REZIN E. PIDGEON, Acting. 





Mr. Taft States the Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridecy, October 5, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
in the Republican Party is better quali- 
fied to state the Republican position on 
almost every controversial issue before 
the Nation than “Mr. Republican,” Sen- 
ator Ropert A. Tart. His announcement 
that his hat is in the ring for the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination rings as 
true and clear as everything Bos Tarr 
has ever done. 

Liberty, integrity, and sound judgment 
are the watchwords of his program. He 
is opposed to the socialism and excessive 
Federal spending of the administration 
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athome. He is ready to wage an all-out 
attack on the fatal mistakes made by the 
Truman government in foreign policy, 
including the Korean war, the build-up 
of Russia and the faulty judgment of 
the men who are running the Nation to- 
day. He is pledged to the restoration 
of honesty and integrity in our Govern- 
ment. 

Republicans will find millions of Amer- 


icans lined up solidly behind Bos Tarr 
in this program. 
it is sincere. 

case. 
ship, but for America. 


It is clear, it is honest, 
fr. Tart has stated the 
Let us win it, not for partisa.- 





What Makes Democracy Worth While? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the real 
test for the validity of an idea is time— 
its ability to keep enough support to sus- 
tain itself, generation after generation. 
To no small degree in this day the idea of 
democracy and individual rights is com- 
peting with other ideas for the arrange- 
ment of society. Granted that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for anyone realizing the 
incomparable attributes of a democratic 
way to understand how anyone would 
choose or desire any alternative, we must 
nonetheless live in a world where the 
Devil’s apostles are finding converts for 
their theory of a controlled state. 

In this regard, I am pleased to call at- 
tention to four short essays written by 
junior and senior students of the Glen- 
wood County High School of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. These carefully reasoned 
articles hold an answer to the question, 
What makes democracy worth while? 

I recommend a reading of these short 
but expressive essays for they show 
plainly that American youth has not 
been fooled, that the idea of democracy 
has full support from our coming citi- 
zens, and that the idea which they, and 
the rest of us, hold dear shall not perish 
from the earth. 

{From the Glenwood Post of October 
1951} 
STANDARDS OF FREEDOM JUDGED By GCHS 
PUPILS 
WHAT MAKES DEMOCRACY WORTH 
(By Eleanor Graves) 

People from all over the world have come 
to the United States to share in this thing 
called democracy. Why? What is there 
about this form of government that makes 
it so worth while? 

In a democracy we, the people, may move 
about as we please. We may go from our 
homes to work or to play, wherever we wish, 
without the constant fear of being seen. We 
may go to another State without getting of- 

ficial sanction, we secure permission to travel 
to another country simply by getting a pass- 
port. We are not prisoners behind an im- 


ll, 


WHILE? 


movable barrier of a government policy of 
ignorance. 

We who live under a democratic form of 
government are free to think and to say what 





er rs crane fa er eer yepnr 
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we think. We may use our minds to our own 
advantage; we may share our thoughts with 
the entire Nation and with other nations. 
We may praise or criticize, and do so freely, 
without representatives of the state accus- 
ing us of plotting against it. 

Our democracy enables us to be a part of 
the Government; and we vote for any can- 
didate for a Government office that we choose 
in the elections. It is important that we 
take an active part in our Government, be- 
cause the people are the foundation of de- 
mocracy. If we are lax in our duties of vot- 
ing and of keeping ourselves informed as to 
what our Government and the officials in it 
are doing, we may lose this democracy and 
find in its place a Government where the 
people are controlled by the state rather 
than being controllers of the siate. 

I believe there are two definite things that 
make democracy worth while—the freedoms 
which it grants, and the importance of the 
individual in its working structure. 


WHAT MAKES A DEMOCRACY WORTH WHILE? 
(By Norman Ross) 


“A democracy is founded on the theory 
that the average man is qualified to partici- 
pate in the affairs of State and that he is 
particularly qualified to select rulers who 
will govern in the interests of the Nation.” 
This statement alone makes a democracy 
worth while. Where elese does the common 
man have so much power? In what other 
type of government may one express his ideas 
and thoughts so freely? 

Many of us today do not realize that there 
are many countries that do without these 
privileges. In fact, we do not even realize 
that our own country was, at one time, with- 
out these same privileges. 

The Bill of Rights is the foundation of 
our democracy. Does anyone ever stop to 
think what would happen to the ordinary 
person, such as you and I, if these rights 
were taken from us and a cheap substitution 
such as communism or socialism were to 
replace them? If we realize that today our 
Armed Forces are fighting in Korea to pro- 
tect these rights, perhaps our democracy 
would be even more worth while to us. 
Through democracy comes progress in many 
fields: education, industry; yes, and even 
progress in wur to protect our democracy. 

In itself, democracy is one of the most 
powerful educational forces in the world to- 
day, lifting entire peoples from the con- 
templation of their own personal affairs to a 
consideration of problems of national and 
international magnitude. Yet, this is only 
a small part of our worth-while democracy. 


WHAT MAKES DEMOCRACY WORTH WHILE? 
(By Nadra Benedeck* 


True democracy is government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. It 
gives us the right to do what we want to do, 
live as we want to live, and speak the things 
we want to without fear. America as com- 
pared with other countries, has this freedom. 

Looking at other nations, we might well 
evaluate the advantages of our country—a 
democracy. We have free enterprise, freedom 
of speech, religion, the press, and other 
privileges not granted to totalitarian nations. 

Were we under such a regime, we would 
be subjected to questioning and possible im- 
prisonment; whereas, we as a free Nation 
have the right to express our views and 
ideas in public without any fear of arrest. 
We are given the opportunity to think by 
ourselves and do things of our own will, not 
of one supreme leader. 

Democracy must be founded on a sound 
basis combining the policies of all political 
parties, or it will never succeed. Dissension 
is the basis from which democracy is based, 
but until all dissenters, after argument, can 
form a basic agreement, then and then only 
can democracy succeed. 

Today, more then any time in our era, we 
are faced with tue complete dissolution 


of democracy unless we meet the facts and 
bring ourselves to realize even through war, 
it might be necessary to propagate the prin- 
ciples of democracy. The United States has 
and always will encourage the cause of free- 
dom, justice, and democracy throughout the 
inhibited nations. By so doing, democracy 
cannot fail. 


WHAT MAKES DEMOCRACY WORTH WEILE? 
(By Ken Hubbard) 


For many centuries men have fought and 
died for their personal rights. For our own 
country, we have fought many wars to keep 
our personal freedoms and what we Call a 
democracy. Democracy has been defined as 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” Why is this so impor- 
tant? Why have men fought and sacrificed 
their lives for this system of government? 
To begin with, no country using the demo- 
cratic system can claim a true democracy, 
but this does not stop men from striving 
to improve the government and to make it 
more closely resemble true democracy. 

Faith is the most important thing that 
makes democracy worth while. We have the 
faith that someday every nation will dis- 
cover that men can live together in harmony 
without fighting. But in order to make this 
come true, we must practice harmonious 
living ourselves. We must also have faith 
in God, for our democratic system is based 
on His work. We must also have faith in 
our officials, for we elect them and they are 
supposed to abide by the wishes of the peo- 
ple. If they do not always do this, we say 
our democracy does not work properly. But 
we may always criticize and get things 
changed to the way that we feel they should 
be. Sometimes the right of criticism seems 
to be the only democratic right that we have. 
But when we feel this way, let us consider 
other countries and compare our rights, free- 
doms, and living standards with those they 
have. Then we see that democracy is worth 
while; and that it is we, the people, who must 
keep it that way. 


Jerry’s Second Letter Equals First 
in Common Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter: 


JOHNSON City, N. Y. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN HALL, I was so surprised 
when I saw my letter in the newspaper. 
Thank you very much for the copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and of all the nice 
things you said about me. 

You were very right when you said that 
propaganda doesn’t influence the youth of 
America. I don’t think it can influence the 
common person either, because he is one that 
believes in what he sees or experiences and 
not what he reads or the terrible slams he 
might hear from very critical people. 

People don't believe all they read in the 
paper or take it seriously. If they believe 
what they read in the newspapers, these peo- 
ple will lose their faith in mankind. 

As for you, Mr. HaLL, most everyone can see 
why the Communists are so against you. The 
first people they attack are the common peo- 
ple who feel neglected. Now these Commu- 
nists know that you are interested in every 
problem, wish, and criticism that the working 
class may write to you. This makes the fac- 
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tory worker feel safe and the Communist 
plotters angry. What can they do? There's 
only one thing left and that’s to spread prop- 
aganda, and, in turn, get you defeated. Per- 
sonally, I don’t think it’s working because 
people don’t forget easily and most of them 
have something to be grateful to you for. 
They know that you're on their side and are 
fighting for them. 
God bless you. 
Your teen-age supporter, 


The Challenge of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered at 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., in June of this year: 

THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


May I say to you at the outset that I have 
never considered myself a Red-baiter. In 
fact, I speak to you as one who was long 
sympathetic with Russia. From a reading 
of history, I know the conditions that ex- 
isted under the czars. The people were 
poverty-stricken and in ignorance. They 
have advanced from less than 25 percent 
literacy to surpass that in the United States. 
The peasants of today perhaps have more 
security, if not as much liberty. I never 
felt that we were justified in joining with 
France and England to fight an undeclared 
war against the Soviets after the First World 
War. I thought we should have recognized 
the Soviet Union before we did. 

But we did recognize that Government. 
We carried on trade relations with her. 
Some of our best engineers went to Russia to 
assist in building her dams, manufactories 
and other projects. We allowed her citizens 
to come here to inspect our plants, study 
our assembly-line methods and advanced 
agriculture. They were on their own. We 
sent no Government men to direct their ac- 
tivities or spy on them. It is true that dur- 
ing all this time, we had many newspapers 
and many news commentators who criti- 
cized her Government. Some of our Con- 
gressmen did the same. Perhaps there was 
some reason for Russia to be suspicious of 
us. Through it all, I could understand her 
viewpoint. 

Then came the war, when we were allies 
in a great global conflict. We admired the 
tenacity of a fighting people who withstood 
the Nazi hordes. Stilled then were the 
voices of criticism in our country as we 
poured tons of armaments to her shores to 
aid in that defense. Yet, during those war 
years, Russia failed to cooperate with us or 
the other allies in the exchange of military 
information concerning inventions, etc. If 
any of you served, as I did, in the Air Corps 
during World War II, you know that we 
knew less about the aircraft of Russia than 
we did about the aircraft of enemy nations. 
Then, toward the war’s end, we found that 
all this time, she had spies in North America. 
What else happened? We demobilized from 
14,000,000 men to 600,000. Russia kept her 
armies intact and marched them into the 
weaker countries to enforce her rule. 

But this next I consider the most signifi- 
cant of all. We had developed during the 
war a terrifying weapon—so terrifying, in 
fact, that when the United Nations was 
organized we offered to abolish this weapon 
and never make another—on one condition. 

















This was that an international board be 
appointed to inspect the war plants of all 
nations to make sure that they were not 
making the bomb that we had agreed not 
to make. But this former ally of ours re- 
fused to cooperate. It refused this generous 
American offer to abolish the atom bomb. 
This one country refused to have the United 
Nations inspect its war plants, even though 
we were willing to have ours inspected. 

When the Soviet Union did this, she 
alined herself against all humanity, against 
all progress and against common decency. 
Around herself and the world she entwined 
the bloody hands of Mars. How hollow now 
sound the words of peace. How hypo- 
critical now sound the words of those who 
say they entered Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and the other nations of 
Eastern Europe to help the downtrodden 
and unfortunate of those countries. 

What else have we witnessed? We have 
lately heard the leaders of the Communist 
Party brazenly declare that in time of 
war, if that war were with the Soviet Union, 
they would not support our Government, 
This statement was made without qualifica- 
tion. In other words, even though the 
Soviets made an unprovoked attack upon us, 
we must assume that the allegiance of the 
United States Communists will be with the 
enemy. It logically follows that they would 
engage in espionage and sabotage and that 
they would use all manner of means to stifle 
our war effort. We well remember in World 
War II, when the Berlin-Moscow pact was 
in force, that certain of our aircraft plants 
were shut down because of the actions of a 
small group of Communists. However, when 
Hitler invaded Russia, the Communist at- 
titude in this country changed overnight. 

Let me say here that the word “commu- 
nism” as exemplified by the Soviet Union 
is a misnomer. Communism or the Socialist 
state portends an idealistic system of life 
and government where the people exist on 
a plane of social and economic equality, 
sharing in the work and in the goods pro- 
duced. It involves common ownership of 
the agents of production and a fair distribu- 
tion of the products of industry. But the 
communism of Russia is none of this. Ac- 
tually, her system is state capitalism. The 
standard of living between the ruling class 
and the working class is as pronounced there 
as it is between the extremely wealthy and 
the extremely poor in this country. 

Lately, Russia announced price cuts on 
foodstuffs and clothing. An analysis shows 
the following: To earn enough to buy a 
pound of bread, the Soviet worker still has 
to work 16 minutes, compared to United 
States workers’ 8. A quart of milk, if and 
when available, still takes 47 minutes of la- 
bor in Russia, 9 minutes in the United 
States. A pound of beef, not often available 
to most Russians, still takes 41 minutes of 
labor for a Soviet laborer, compared with 35 
here. A pound of sugar calls for 48 minutes 
of labor there, and only 4 here. A man’s 
shirt in Moscow costs 16 times as much, in 
terms of the average worker's earning power, 
as in the United States. Socks cost 24 times 
as much, shoes 20 times, 

Time was in our country when we per- 
mitted deplorable conditions for our work- 
ers. We witnessed, in the textile mills of 
the South, in the manufacturing centers of 
the East, and garment factories of the Mid- 
dle West, men, women, and children who 
slaved in despair. We allowed this—in the 
name of individual liberty and initiative, in 
the name of free enterprise. We saw the 
farmer sell the products of his farm at less 
than the cost of production. We saw under- 
nourished girls working in the sweatshops 
of our land at 60 cents per day and forced 
into lives of shame and dishonor because 
they could not make enough to keep body 
and soul together. We saw the poorhouses 
of our country filled with the downtrodden 
forms of the aged and hopeless. But we have 
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corrected those conditions, and never again 
will they return. We did it, not by blood- 
shed and revolution, but through our demo- 
cratic processes. 

So I cannot understand why we have in 
this country 43,217 known and 
munists with several thousand more 
on the fringe, as aiders and abettors 

One midafternoon I walked from the House 
Chamber and witnessed a crowd of some 3,000 
men and women in the corridors of the Cap- 
itol. bout one-half of them were white and 
one-half colored. Had one of our peniten- 
tiaries been emptied into that space, I believe 
they would have measured up better in ap- 
pearance. These folks were said to be 
Communists from New York City, 
were demanding the right to call upon cer- 
tain legislative leaders, even though Congress 
was then in session. They were herded out- 
doors by Capitol Police amid curses, grum- 
blings of persecution and charges that they 
were denied their rights as American citizens. 
No arrests were made. No blows were struck 
by the police; and I wondered at the time 
whether these people ever paused to think 
what might have happened to them had they 
been residents of the Soviet Union and had 
tried to storm the sacred portals of the 
Politburo to demand that certain legisla- 
tion be enacted. Maybe they never thought 
about that, or maybe they just didn’t give 
a damn—sorta’ like the 11 convicted Com- 
munist leaders who would debase and flaunt 
the Constitution until they were placed on 
trial; at which time they were quick to 
invoke all the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed thereunder. 

I think none of us would deny the right 
of any people to live under the type of gov- 
ernment which they might choose. We have 
no fight with Tito. However, the Russian 
borders do not mark the boundaries of that 
country’s kind of ideology. The writings of 
Stalin speak of world revolution. By lies, 
deceit, fraud, and infiltration, they would 
undermine all democracies. 

For many years, Soviet agents have per- 
meated every country in search of converts. 
Many of the smartest and most promising 
of these converts have been taken to Moscow 
for intense training and indoctrination. A 
little while ago I stood in London's Hyde 
Parl: and listened to agitators relieve them- 
selves of their pent-up fury. One evening 
I saw there a Communist speaker; shabbily 
dressed, rough in appearance, but earnest in 
demeanor, with all of the persuasive attrib- 
utes of a great orator. Finally, as he spoke, 
some bystander, who was anti-Communist, 
hurled a question at him. Just then 
cther man, who no doubt was a Communist, 
shouted at the questioner: “Please keep your 
mouth shut. Can’t you wait until the 
speaker is through to ask questions?” It 
was then most interesting to see the tech- 
nique, the psychology used by the speaker. 
Instead of agreeing with his champion, he 
pointed his finger at him and said: “You are 
the one to keep quiet. This is a public meet- 
ing. We believe in free expre Let me 
say here and now that we welcome questions, 
and any of you are at liberty to ask them, 
even though you break in the middle of a 
sentence which I'm uttering.” 

The following night I saw there three 
Negroes from Algeria who took turns in 
boldiy proclaiming the cause of communism. 
One of them warned in bitter tones that 
the day would come when they would meet 
the English with machine guns; that they 
were soon to be through with slavery and 
autocracy. Just then a young, fair-headed 
boy standing near me said: “What could 
your machine guns do against our atom 
bombs?” To which the Algerian replied in 
@ sarcastic manner: “Why, young man, you 
ain’t got no atom bombs.” The boy was 
not to be outdone, so he said: “You must 
remember the United States helped us in 
two World Wars. Maybe they'd help us 
again. You'll have to admit they have the 
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atom bomb.” “Oh, yes; a ki f e It's 
got a bomb fust about | > f 1 tl 
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equly the field in 2 months 

Today she dominates some 800,000.000 
peopie and 13,000,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory. Some 32 percent of the world’s pop- 
ulation bows to the | + 1e Kremlin 

Our Nation is a great giant, but a giant of 
Only potential strength, a naked giant. To 
fight effectively, he must be clothed and 
armed and equipped—1 e with air- 
planes, guns and ships; but wit 
agencies and instrumentalities which make 
for strength and power. Of cou we ist 
suffer some inconvenience We must sac- 
rifice some freedom of action and suffer some 
restraint of our liberties. 

It is ry costly. The 1952 budget pro- 
vides tl 5 cents will g f la l 
defer liiitar nd e€ rY aid ) 
other natior the fe is 9.9 cent Vete- 
erans’ fits account for 6.9 cents. Inter- 


est on public debt takes 8.1 cents. Defenss 
production and economic stabilization ac- 


counts for 2.0 cents. It will therefore be 
noted that out of every bud dollar, 
86.4 cents is to be used to pay for | wars 
or the present national emergency xcept- 
ing interest on national debt, which w n t 

wever, it is a fixed 


wholly war-contracted. He: 
item and cannot be reduced 


I have been most confused about how far 





we should go in our attempt to contain 
communism. I have questioned whether we 
had the ability in men and resources to save 
the wor especially that part called Asia. 
I voted against aid to Chins 4, because I 
thought we could never pour « ugh bil- 
lions in there to save a regime that, in my 
Opinion, had done r hing f its 


teeming millions. Most of what we did send 








fell into the hands of the Communists. Our 
great difficulty lies in the fact that so much 
of the world’s population liv under a rf- 
dom of poverty and dis e or | tical and 
industrial slavery. They n si ind- 
ings of futility and di y 
human nature to turn to anv ideology wt 1 
may promise a fuller life. The exigencies of 
the moment may force us to render assist- 
ance to a fovernment that is not democratic, 
as we did in Greece; but we do s is an 
emergency matter, and with the ! e that 
such nations will gradually become de- 


mocratized 

It is my judgment that if communis: 

op all of Europe and A 

could not long endure as a it 
the field of medicine alone, 
dreds of drugs that we must get from « r- 
seas. In industry, we must have manganese 
to use in steel production. Since Russia ! 
cut that supply, we have turned t 
Stop that, and you see where 
We need tungsten from China or Indo-chi 
We need tin and rubber which comes from 
Southeast Asia, uranium which comes from 
the Belgian Congo in Africa. Countless other 
materials we need. Again, we are a Nati 
of surpluses and must sell abroad. If Asia 
and Europe fall, the Soviet Union, by shut- 
ting off our foreign trade, could have us in 
an economic shambles within a few short 
years, and perhaps without ever firing a shot. 

To combat this requires the best 
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all our people. In my judgment, our foreign 
policy must espouse and promote liberal, 
humanitarian programs for the masses who 
are underprivileged. We are making a start 
in that direction with our point-4 program. 

Certainly in combatting communism at 
home, we must retain American funda- 
mentals. We must not be swept away with 
hate or hysteria. We should never brand a 
man a Communist simply because he 
espouses some ultraliberal cause. Nor 
should we call another man a Fascist be- 
cause he is ultraconservative. 

In March of last year, while walking down 
one of the streets in Paris, I saw inscribed 
on a window: “This is the room in which 
Voltaire died.” It brought to my mind a 
statement that he had once made in speak- 
ing of an opponent: “I hate that man’s 
opinions and will oppose them with all my 
might; but I would fight to the death, if 
necessary, for his right to express those 
opinions 

Once we start circumscribing the rights 
and freedom of others, we have paved the 
way for a similar abridgment of our own 
rights 

under Henry VIII of England, 

is a famous preacher named John 
Wherever he preached, great 
came to hear him. He was the 

) leader of his time. One day he saw 
of prisoners being led to the stake 
with their lives for holding beliefs 
ry to the religicus group then in 


rrow he watched them walk to their 

nd he uttered those words that time 
( proved to be a_ prophetic prayer, 
‘There,” he said, “but for the grace of God, 
goes John Bradford.” Time brought changes, 
Another religious group gained the ascend- 
ancy, and the day came when John Bradford 
was led to the stake to pay with his life for 
holding beliefs contrary to the mob; and as 
the flames that bigotry had lighted leaped 
about him, he saw again the spectacle of 
these unhappy wretches of years before in 

lace John Bradford now stood. 
, those outside the realm where per- 
rages are the John Bradfords of 
modern times. As they watch the martyrs 
of today being led away to persecution and 
perhaps death, they well may meditate: 
“There, but. for the grace of God, go the 
Catholics, the Protestants, the Freethinkers, 
There, but for the turn of fate, go all who 
think their own thoughts, who follow the 
dictates of their own consciences, who dare to 
disagree with the bigots who for a brief mo- 
ment have usurped power.” 

This is a Republic, founded on the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and the intelligence and patrotism of the 
people. In every republic like ours, there is 
absolute necessity of free speech. Free 
speech is the diamond of an American soul. 
Words are the bodies of thought, and lib- 
erty gives those thoughts wings, and the 
whole intellectual heavens are filled with 
thought. Every individual has the right to 
the general ear and to give the reason for 
the course he pursues. When you stop free 
speech, when you say a thought shall die, 
shall not be born, it must have the same 
effect in the intellectual world that stopping 
springs at their sources would have in the 
physical. Stop springs at their sources and 
they cease to gurgle; the stream ceases to 
murmur; and the great rivers cease rushing 

Stop thought 
in the brain in which it is born, and de- 
generation follows, and this Republic would 
again become a desert of ignorance, peopled 
by savages. 

Our country has been built upon the 
theory that individuals may have free ex- 
pression; that they may dissent from the 
existing order; that they shall not be pun- 
ished for words or even acts unless they 


lead directly to crime. Communism cannot 
take over in an America well-clothed, well- 
housed and well-nourished, but all the re- 
pression in the world cannot prevent social 
upheaval if the people perish from bad busi- 
ness and social institutions. The task be- 
fore the country is to promote the general 
welfare, not to punish individuals who com- 
plain that our system is not promoting that 
welfare. 

The late and distinguished Judge Merrill 
E. Otis once said: “No intelligent man op- 
poses revolution merely because it is revolu- 
tionary. No intelligent man opposes radi- 
calism merely because it is radical. Take 
the radicals out of science and you go back 
to witchcraft; take the radicals out of reli- 
gion and you go back to a world barren of 
love and hope; take the radicals out of poli- 
tics and you are slaves again under despotic 
kings.” 

Repression has generally increased and 
strengthened the very evils against which 
it was directed. It was the ruthless execu- 
tion of this policy that finally overthrew 
the French autocracy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the Czarist regime in the present 
century. 

You may recall from history that in Ger- 
many, Bismarck procured the passage of the 
famous anti-Socialist laws. At the time the 
Socialist Party was small and insignificant. 
Yet in 18 months it had grown to huge pro- 
portions. The laws were then repealed and 
the party soon wasted away. 

Again in our memory, the theory of re- 
pression was applied to Hitler and the fol- 
lowers of the swastika. The same was true 
of Mussolini and his Black Shirts. They 
became martyrs, and the day came when 
they were the majority. 

Every so-called radical thinks he has some 
grievance or the solution to some wrong. 
Repression makes him more determined, 
until he may become a fanatic. Is it not 
better to let him state his grievance openly; 
and, if he is in error, refute it with the truth; 
but if he is in the right, set about to rem- 
edy the evils of which he complains? Was 
not this the primary cause of the estab- 
lishment of free Government? 

If we are to retain democracy in this coun- 
try, we must be tolerant in thought and act, 
We must be temperate in speech. Intem- 
perate speech carries with it the cloak of 
insincerity. It is the garb worn by the 
professional charlatan. Herod professed the 
desire to worship, but when the Wise Men 
were gone he wrote a decree that imbued 
his kingdom with the blood of the inno- 
cents. Peter in one breath exclaimed, “Lord, 
I will follow Thee even unto death”; but 
later in the palace said, “I know Him not.” 
Judas Iscariot pledged fidelity to his Savior, 
but that night, for 30 pieces of silver, be- 
trayed his Master with a kiss; and 2,000 
years ago a prophet of Galilee said unto 
His disciples, “Not everyone who sayeth, ‘O 
Lord’ shall enter the kingdom.” Then turn- 
ing unto the pack of hypocrites that barked 
at His heels, said, “Ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, beautiful indeed on the outside, 
but inside full of dead men’s bones.” 

In conclusion, let me say that my con- 
cern for the future does not make of me 
a pessimist. The international situation 
presents terrfic problems. No human can 
know the exact best course to pursue, but 
I am glad to report to you that my short 
time in the Congress has convinced me that 
men of both political parties have sought 
to do what they conscientiously believed 
to be best. There has been a minimum 
of partisanship in this field, and loyalty to 
country and hope for the world have been 
the prime motives. 

Last year Mrs. Magee and I were on a 30- 
minute broadcast over the NBC network 
from Washington. The announcer told me 
that all the questions excepting one wouid 
be at random. However, to end the broad- 
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cast he would ask me the following question 
to be answered in 2 minutes: “What do you 
see for the world in general and for the 
United States in particular in the coming 
months and years?” In concluding these 
remarks, I give you that answer: 

“To answer that in 2 minutes, one needs 
the help of a Delphian oracle. As Thomas 
Paine once said: ‘These are times that try 
men's souls.’ This morning's news is alarm- 
ing: but I find solace in the words of John 
Erskine: ‘Pessimists who despair as they look 
at the world, forget the solidarity of our 
people, the intelligence and wisdom of 
youth.’ It is written in holy script: ‘Know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’ I have faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth over superstition and ignorance. 
I believe that goodness and mercy will some 
time prevail over the forces of sham and 
greed. 

“Since the world began, man has sought a 
better way of life. I envision a time when 
our late advances in science will be used 
solely for the benefit of mankind. If the 
atom bomb could be abolished and the peace- 
time secret of the atom shared with the 
world, it would do more to change the course 
of everyday living than any happening of 
the past. Toiling humanity would have 
lifted from its shoulders much of the burden 
of physical labor, It would give us the great- 
est ascendancy over nature, the greatest 
command over our surroundings ever 
attained. 

“I cannot but believe that some day the 
iron curtain will be lifted, and that somehow 
the destinies of the people of the world will 
be guided by the love and spirit of Him who 
witnesses the fall of each tiny sparrow. 

“I firmly believe that it is the destiny of 
the United States to lead the way. Victory 
can never come on the battlefields alone. 
The fight against false prophets must be 
finally won in the factories and fields, where 
men labor and struggle for a full life. Our 
people must be secure, and we must render 
assistance to democratic ideals elsewhere. 
We shall pay taxes until it hurts; but let us 
ever remember that liberty and free govern- 
ment were purchased at a price. That men 
might be free, thousands of heroic souls have 
lain in dungeons, have felt the thumbscrew 
and witnessed the terrible torture of the 
gibbet. 

“I believe it was Lord Beaconsfield who 
said; ‘The man w*o does not look up, will 
look down; and the spirit which does not 
dare to soar, is destined to grovel.’ I think 
the spirit of America is looking upward.” 
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Pensioners Should Be Encouraged to 


Augment Their Incomes by Part-Time 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
to believe, in times such as these, that 
we have a law in this country which, in 
effect, penalizes Americans for looking 
for the kind of a job they are able to do, 
and at the same time insists that these 
same people live on an income which 
averages less than $50 a month. Yet, 
that is exactly what one small clause in 
our Social Security Act does to some 
5,000,000 Americans who, because of age, 
misfortune, or illness, are now on 
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our public-assistance rolls. Under this 
clause, as it is interpreted by most State 
welfare agencies, every dollar earned by 
a welfare recipient must be reported, to 
be deducted from their pitifully inade- 
quate monthly allowance, 

In spite of the fact that the demand 
for workers is at an all-time high; in 
spite of the fact that the cost of living 
for all of us has almost doubled since 
1939; and in spite of the fact that this 
restriction discourages assistance recipi- 
ents from taking jobs; we have allowed 
this depression-born clause to remain on 
the books. It is time, I submit, that we 
look at the facts of this situation as it 
operates in 195l—and then that we do 
something about it. To that end I am 
today introducing a bill which will allow 
recipients of public assistance to keep 
two-thirds or $50, whichever is greater, 
of the income they receive in any month 
without having it deducted from their 
assistance payment. 

Sucl. a change in the law is dictated 
not only by humanitarian considerations 
but also by the relentless facts of the 
world we are living in today. The first 
essential fact which we must face has to 
do with the starvation payments those 
people are receiving today. Remember 
that the average assistance payment 
throughout the Nation is less than $50 a 
month. In August 1951, the average 
payment for persons on old-age assist- 
ance was $43.67 a month. That, ladies 
and gentlemen, totals $524.04 a year. 
During the same month the averages 
for other groups receiving public assist- 
ance payments stood at $46.82 for the 
blind; $44.46 for the permanently and 
totally disabled, and $21.27 for depend- 
ent children. Out of these meager al- 
lowances must come the cost of the food 
they eat, the clothing they wear, and 
the place they live, together with other 
living expenses. I cal! on every Member 
of this Congress to bear in mind, every 
time he enters a grocery store, that we 
are, in effect, prescribing under present 
law that around 5,000,000 of our fellow 
Americans must try to live on around 
$50 a month—and_ not just for food alone, 
but for food, clothing, and shelter. 
More than that, we are saying that if 
these neighbors of ours who are trying to 
make out on these amounts can find a 
little job to help bring that amount up 
a little, he or she must take a cut in the 
assistance payment. As Robert C. 
Townsend has said, such a provision 
makes “poverty compulsory for millions 
of United States citizens.” 

The second essential fact which we 
must understand, in considering this 
legislation, is that today’s dollar, as com- 
pared with 1939, is worth only 53 cents. 
It was a 57-cent dollar before Korea. 
It is now a 53-cent dollar. In the last 12 
months it has lost more than 4 cents of 
its purchasing power. Most of us do not 
need to be told that today’s dollar buys 
just about half of what it would buy in 
1939—but most of us are also getting 
more dollars in each pay check. But for 
our dependent aged, the disabled, the 
blind, and for needy children, there has 
been no such increase. It is true that 
even the present inadequate payments 
are slightly higher than they were in 


1940. But the extent to which they have 
lagged behind increases in income for 
the rest of the population can also be 
demonstrated by some cold, hard statis- 
tics. The facts show that while income 
for most Americans has increased by 160 
percent between 1940 and 1950, the pro- 
portionate rise in public assistance ex- 
penditures has been less than half of 
that amount. Asa result, the ratio of as- 
sistance expenditures to income pay- 
ments has declined about one-third from 
1940 to the fiscal year 1950, and four 
out of five States are now using a small- 
er proportion of income payments to 
meet “need” under the four State-Fed- 
eral public assistance programs in 1950 
than they used in 1940. 

Clearly, therefore, in terms of their 
buying power, and in terms of our abil- 
ity to share with them, we have actually 
lowered our standards of “need” to less 
than a bare subsistence. This is another 
reason why I call upon the Members of 
this Congress to act promptly in remedy- 
ing the situation along the lines pro- 
posed in my bill, H. R. 5817. 

But, someone will say, why do not the 
people on public assistance rolls now go 
out and get a good job which will take 
them off the rolls permanently? Some- 
one else, Iam sure, will label my proposal 
as a wholesale raid on the Treasury 
which will make it possible for relief re- 
cipients to live in the lap of luxury at 
the expense of the public. Now I have 
never been able to understand how any 
thinking person could maintain that any 
appreciable number of persons would 
prefer living on a relief budget—and re- 
member that average of less than $50 a 
month—to getting a good job if he or she 
is able to get a good job. Again, of 
course, they are simply overlooking the 
real facts of the case. And the essential 
fact here is that the great majority of 
persons now on public assistance rolls 
would not be considered for a full-time 
job under present hiring practices. 
Nine-tenths of all persons on these rolls 
are at least 65 years of age, or under 18, 
or blind, or totally disabled. The aver- 
age age of persons receiving old-age as- 
sistance payments is about 75. 

The truth of the matter then is that 
the only persons on public assistance 
rolls who are affected in any degree by 
high employment are those who can get 
jobs and hold them. The reality of the 
Situation is that many of them are quite 
unable to work; practically all of them 
are considered “unemployable” by labor 
market standards, and cannot get a job 
because they are too old or too young; 
and all of them are penalized if, by some 
fortunate chance, they can find part- 
time employment which would help to 
bring their purchasing power up to the 
subsistence relief levels of 1939. 

Surely it is sound public policy to lift 
the ceiling on indigence by allowing 
those men and women on the assistance 
rolls who are able to work, and can find a 
means of supplementing their meager 
assistance payments up to the level of a 
bare living, to do so. Here is the way 
it would work. Suppose for example, 
that a 66-year-old man has been forced 
to retire because of his age, and is trying 
to live on the average of $43.67 a month 
paid by old-age assistance, And suppose 
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that this is the total family income since 
his wife is not yet 65 and therefore not 
entitled to old-age assistance. Under 
my bill, if the husband is able to get a 
part-time job that pays say $40 a month, 
only one-third of that $40—or $13.33 
would be deducted from his pension pay- 
ment. His total monthly income would 
thus be $70.34: made up of $40 from his 
own earnings and his reduced assistance 
payment of $30.34. But under present 
law the entire amount of his earnir 
would be deducted, in order to hold his 
total monthly income down to $43.67 a 
month. In effect we are saying to such 
a man that he can’t receive more than 
$43.67 a month whether he works or not. 
We are saying that he must be re-investi- 
gated if he is fortunate enough to get 
a part-time or a seasonal job that would 
pay him around $45 a month for a short 
period of time. We are saying that 
honesty in reporting outside earnings is 
rewarded by a reduction in an already 
inadequate assistance payment. 

Surely it is only a matter of simple 
justice to allow the men and women on 
our public assistance rolls to increase 
their monthly income to an amount 
which is still under the minimum re- 
quired for health and well-being, if 
they are able to do so through their 
own efforts. By such means we would 
be encouraging them to accept part- 
time jobs without penalty. We would be 
helping some of them to increase their 
incomes gradually until they were able 
to become self-supporting. We would 
make it possible for many of them to 
participate in the rehabilitation pro- 
grams which are training disabled per- 
sons to become at least partially self- 
supporting. We would permit the elder- 
ly or disabled person, or a widow with 
dependent children, to brine the amount 
of their monthly income up to 1940 re- 
lief standards without any increase in 
the amount they are now receiving from 
public funds. And we would be fac- 
ing up to 1951 needs and requirements 
by allowing these fellow Americans of 
ours to help overcome the severe handi- 
cap they suffer from the rapid rise in the 
cost of living, at the same time that they 
can help to do many of the jobs which 
need to be done today, up to the limits 
of their ability. 

I urge your considered and conscien- 
tious support for H. R. 5817 as one prac- 
tical way to partly solve one of the 
problems which arises under our exist- 
ing law. Our social-welfare laws need 
a complete revision but pending this 
H. R. 5817 is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 


Sound Democrats and Republicans Should 
Combine for Country’s Sake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


o 
HON. OWEN BREWSTER 
OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the, 
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Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Sound Democrats and Republi- 
cans Should Combine for Country's 
Sake,” written by James M. Thomson, 
of Gaylord, Clarke County, Va. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


SouNpD DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS SHOUID 
COMBINE FOR COUNTRY’S SAKE 


(By James M. Thomson, of Gaylord, Clarke 
County, Va.) 

Small minorities and splinter parties have 
set the policies and largely dominated the 
Government of our great country for 20 
years. Our young people, a majority of our 
qualified voters, who have come of age in 
that period have not known ncrmal govern- 
ment under the traditional American system. 
As a result, the healthy and sane, progressive, 
and balanced American system established 
by the founders of our Republic is known 
and remembered only by the older Ameri- 
cans. These younger people have seen emer- 
gency piled on emergency, and they have 
seen emergencies created as a pretext for 
changing, curtailing, and destroying their 
liberties and rights. They have seen tux 
piled on tax until their freedom, their earn- 
ings, and their savings are by way of being 
destroyed 

The shrewd demagoguery by which Musso- 
lini took over Italy, Hitler took over Ger- 
many, and by which Lenin and Stalin took 
over Russia, have been imported, given an 
American label, and put to work to create 
an American executive bureaucracy and dic- 
tatorship. We all know that the dictator- 
ships of Italy, Germany, and Russia evolved 
quickly into warlike and bloody tyrannies. 
America needs a reorganization of parties 
now if she is to avoid the road which most 
of the world has traveled since World War I. 

Recently a United States Senator, Kart E. 
Munot, placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a speech which he has made in various 
places pointing out quite clearly some of the 
reasons for the political distortion of the will 
of a majority of the people in England and 
in America. Senator Munpt from unim- 
peachable figures shows that the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Parties combined could have 
easily elected a safe majority of the British 
House of Commons. Both oppose the Social- 
ist dictatorship which is being created in 
England They divided their votes and 
handed England over to socialism. Senator 
MunoptT's figures on England are irrefutable, 
From England's example and from the Sena- 
tor’s long fight against communism in our 
own country he recognizes the danger of the 
splinter party domination of our own Gov- 
ernment in years past. And as a remedy 
Senator MuNopT, a liberal Republican from 
South Dakota now advocates the political 
merger of those Democrats and Republicans 
of America who believe in constitutional 
government Senator Munot is no dema- 
gogue, no dreamer. He is comfortably situ- 
ated politically and must be credited with 
motives of sincere patriotism in the stand 
he now takes. 

THE SOCIALIST-COMMUNIST COMBINE 
MunptT evidently believes a re- 
n of parties would result in the 
Communist, and radical political 
elements of our country assembling in an op- 
position party. As matters stand these ele- 
ments are in both our national parties. We 
have in reality four or even five political 
parties in our National House and Senate, 
This constitutes the same danger for the 
United States that it has constituted for 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and other European 
countries—notably France. As politics is a 
business that now absorbs just about a third 
of all the wages, profits, and earning power 
of every American, every major politician 
knows what has happened to our country, 


Senator 


organizati 


Socialist, 


But as this vast tax revenue taken from the 
people provides jobs and keeps many poli- 
ticians in office and power there are many 
politicians who are neither as patriotic nor 
as candid as is Senator MunprT. 

The American presidency is the greatest 
political prize in the world. An Army and 
Navy of over 3,000,000 men, between two and 
three million civilian employees, billions of 
dollars in contracts, judicial appointments, 
control of expenditures for pensions, relief, 
subsidies, grants, control of conscription, of 
income tax, of farm and food prices, power 
to prosecute great or small business and 
great or small individuals—all these powers 
come under the presidency. Also there is 
control of the radio, of a vast propaganda 
machine, of moving pictures, television, and 
control of money and credit through direct 
Government lending and through Federal in- 
spection and control of banks. The vast Fed- 
eral executive machine through direct and 
indirect control of tax money can buy votes, 
influence primaries and elections of Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and through its pa- 
tronage and party powers can deprive Con- 
gressmen of legitimate patronage and can 
subject them to party discipline. Is it to be 
wondered at that profit from this system or 
fear of a growing tyranny paralyzes the 


spirit of so much of the American public? 


THE SOUTHERN ACE IN THE HOLE 


How have the minorities been able to con- 
trol the historic Democratic Party? The 
answer is simple. Votes in the electoral col- 
lege determine the presidency. The South 
and border States of the United States have 
two-thirds of the electoral votes necessary 
for a majority of 266 in the electoral college. 
Southern Democrats normally dominate na- 
tional elections in these States. They con- 
stitute the ace in the hole for any one achiev- 
ing a Democratic nomination. The Repub- 
lican Party, running on a Civil War record, 
was able for three-quarters of a century to 
count certain Northern and Western States 
as solidly Republican, But that condition 
no longer exists. It has not existed for 
many years. It will not exist again. The 
result is that the Republicans cut out of 
this captive Democratic vote have a fighting 
chance only among two-thirds of the elec- 
toral vote in the electoral college. The Dem- 
ocrats outside the South and border States 
have to fight for only one-third of the elec- 
toral votes in order to secure an electoral 
college majority. For these votes they trade 
foreign and domestic policies and jobs with 
the Communist- and _ Socialist-controlled 
splinter parties of the North. 

If a presidential candidate gets a majority 
of the electoral college—266—votes he is 
winner. And the winner takes all. So the 
Democratic candidates have to seek the elec- 
toral vote of only a few States. One of these 
is New York with about 10 percent of the 
votes in the electoral college. Add 10 per- 
cent to 33 percent and you have 43; that 
leaves only 8 percent of the electoral votes 
in order to have a majority. In New York 
the old-time Republicans have normally 
about 45 percent of the popular vote. The 
old-time normal Democratic vote is about 
45 percent. Ten percent is independent or 
doubtful. To win either party must get 
more than half of this doubtful vote. Re- 
sult, a few hundred votes more than a pop- 
ular majority in New York swings about 10 
percent of the votes in the electoral college. 
The Democrats have to win a majority in 
only a few States to-control the electoral 
college. The Republicans have to win al- 
most all the States of the North and West 
to control the college. 

NEW YORK AN EXAMPLE 

Now let us take New York as an example 
of several States north and west with large 
populations and large electoral votes. There 
are several small tightly knit political par- 
ties in New York. Separately they appear 
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unimportant. But united they cast some 
four or five hundred thousand popular votes. 
They are composed of voters tied together 
on racial, religious, or economic lines. Many 
cf these voters cannot speak English. Many 
have never been west of the Hudson River. 
What has happened to their former home- 
land in Japan, China, Poland, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Puerto Rico, or any one of a hun- 
dred foreign countries constitutes a voting 
issue with them. Or putting a relative on 
relie: or getting one a job may be the deter- 
mining factor. While America slept the 
coldest-blooded, most unscrupulous coun- 
try in the world has worked at the top among 
the leaders of these people. So Russian com- 
munistic tyranny has greatly influenced and 
often controlled these splinter parties in 
New York. 

Space is lacking to go into the now rather 
well-known Communist technique in dealing 
with American city and industrial politics. 
The Old World is run by executive dicta- 
torship. And the men who came into con- 
trol of the deliverable margin of splinter 
party voters in New York traded with both 
parties for jobs and for legislative policies 
The Federal service has been filled for a 
fifth of a ceniury with key men placed by 
these minority growps. The policies of the 
Government have been framed and carried 
out by these people. And Federal legislation 
has been shaped by them. Communist fel- 
low-travelers, Socialists, radicals, parlor 
pinks, theorists, and liberals. If you wanted 
to know the direction of the executive de- 
partments of the Government you consulted 
the organs of these minority groups, the 
Nation, the New Republic and daily papers 
in New York and Chicago owned by Marshall 
Field, PM and the Chicago Sun. 

All told these groups in New York and 
other key States probably commanded a mil- 
lion votes. But this million has been para- 
mount in Federal policy and legislation. To 
those Democrats who sought the Presidency 
it gave the margin for victory, the last few 
inches in the race which put their horse 
first under the wire. Again these marginal 
voters have become so important in the 
minds of politicians that in a State like New 
York, for example, they virtually write the 
platforms and select the candidates for both 
of our great national parties. Willkie and 
Dewey in platform speeches and policies ad- 
vocated, were largely “me too” candidates 
for the Presidency. 


CATER TO FRINGE PARTY 


Thus in most matters of national policy 
the votes of America are controlled by this 
splinter controlled 5 percent in presidential 
elections. The reason is that the majority 
are divided into two parties operating under 
Republican and Democratic labels. And the 
tragedy of the situation is that a Republican 
national victory under present party divisions 
would not insure control of America by a 
majority of its voters. It would probably 
be only a temporary thing. For the Repub- 
licans to hold office would immediately have 
to cater to this fringe element in the doubt- 
ful States. 

To effect a permanent realinement of par- 
ties it is necessary for the South and the 
border States to move into a new party aline- 
ment. Three years ago some four Southern 
States moved away from old-line Republican 
and Democratic nominees to a States’ rights 
Presidential ticket. States’ rights, local self- 
government, has today more of an appeal 
North than it has South. For the Commu- 
nist-Socialist elements in the North are seek- 
ing to have the National Government con- 
fiscate the earnings and the accumulations 
of the people of the wealthier States and dis- 
tribute some of this money where it will buy 
the necessary margin of electoral votes in the 
poorer States. They want to use the power 
over taxes to destroy the initiative and sav- 
ings of people everywhere. And to this end 
they have made some converts in the South. 











A curious political condition exists in the 
United States today. Nine out of ten south- 
ern Democrats who work for their own living 
and have no connection with the several 
million Federal payrollers or officeholders 
know that they have nothing in common 
with either New Deal or Fair Deal national 
policies. The southern lawyer, merchant, 
farmer, worker in Alabama, Texas, Georgia 
has identical interests in national economic, 
social, and political problems with the law- 
yer, merchant, farmer, and worker of Kansas, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska. One votes a ticket 
with a Democratic label, the other a ticket 
with the Republican label, and thus they 
cancel out and kill one another's votes and 
allow a largely socialistic, alien minority ele- 
ment to govern our country. 


NEGRO AND FOREIGN BORN 


There has always been merit in a political 
issue which aimed at the protection of the 
weak and the poor. This issue has been 
variously used by the Republican Party to 
help and protect the Negro slaves and by 
the Democratic Party to help and protect 
the newly arrived immigrant. It is now 
being used by the New Deal party to join 
the Negro, who has been freed for almost a 
century, and the recently arrived immigrant 
to oppress old-time Americans, Democrats 
and Republicans alike. The fact is the old- 
time party divisions and issues no longer ex- 
ist. The Negroes of America are better off 
than are any members of their race any- 
where in the world; and our foreign born 
are far better off than are any of the people 
in the countries from which they came. 

They are welcome to have a party and to 
vote as they please in this country. They 
may continue to control the Democratic 
Party in name. But when the message is 
taken to the old-time Democrat who votes 10 
votes to their 1, the real Democratic Party 
will move away from them. This it should 
do. And the real Republican Party members 
should move away from its New Deal, Fair 
Deal Republicans and join with real Demo- 
crats who think as they do. 

The people who can bring this about in 
the South and among Democrats are the rank 
and file of independent Democrats. When 
these independents associate themselves and 
let their local office holders, their governors, 
national committeemen, and their Federal 
Representatives and Senators know that they 
are in earnest there will be no difficulty in 
most instances in the South. The office hold- 
er naturally wants to hold his office. More- 
over most of these southern Democratic of- 
ficeholders are sick unto death of the things 
they have been forced to stand for and de- 
fend in their party's name. What's more, 
in a new victorious party they can continue 
to hold their patronage. That is the prac- 
tical side. Today these southerners are really 
people without a party. There are very, very 
few “reactionary Republicans” who have not 
been more welcome at the White House and 
in our executive departments for 20 years 
past than have genuine southern Democrats, 
Very few of these real southern Democrats 
can run for office without either ignoring or 
repudiating their national administration. 
Socialism and communism are alien to the 
southern Democratic voter. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE THE ANSWER 


While four out of five Americans will agree 
that there should be an amalgamation of 
people politically who think alike, a great 
many people are under the impression this 
would be hard or impossible to accomplish. 
This is not true. Those who spread this 
idea are those who favor the status quo, who 
profit from the splinter party racket. What 
counts for the election of a President is a 
majority of the national electoral college. 
And the electoral vote of each State in the 
Union can be controlled by the people of 
that State. And not a majority, but a plu- 
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rality of the voters of each State control the 
electoral vote. In the opinion of this writer 
whose lifetime has been spent in the South 
and Border States an amalgamation of the 
old-line Democrats and the old-line Repub- 
licans can carry almost every State in the 
Union, thus insuring the election of a Presi- 
dent of their choice. This is neither a social- 
ist nor a Communist country And it may 
be that the loss of countless thousands of our 
young men, and safety from destruction of 
the liberties and the solvency of all the 
people of this country depends on some such 
program as this being worked out for our 
next presidential election 

As a college student I saw Grover Cleveland 
hand over the reins of government to Wil- 
liam McKinley. Nearly forty years ago I 
attended my first national political conven- 
tion. Subsequently I was privileged to take 
part as a delegate in a number of Democratic 
conventions. Of necessity I acquiesced in 
Franklin Roosevelt's first nomination. As a 
matter of conscience as well as conviction I 
could not support him, nor would I have 
supported anyone else for a third term I 
accepted membership in a delegation to the 
Chicago Democratic Convention whose objec- 
tive was opposition to Roosevelt for a fourth 
term. In that convention were many decent, 
high-grade patriotic men and women Yet 
it represented an all-time low in national 
conventions. Its music and its program 
came from the political sewers of Washington 
and Chicago. In Hitler's palmy days he 
exerted no more control over the German 
Reichstag than was exerted by Roosevelt over 
this allegedly governing body of a once great 
national party. Roosevelt designated a Rus- 
sian-born leader of one of New York's politi- 
cal minority blocks to pass on the eligibility 
of all candidates for Vice President. Roose- 
velt's payrollers and patronage beneficiaries 
were sufficiently numerous to insure his own 
nominations. A great element in the con- 
vention felt that Roosevelt was a sick, prob- 
ably a dying man. The Wallace-for-Presi- 
dent leaders acted as if they were convinced 
that in supporting Wallace they were nom- 
inating not a Vice President, but a President. 
Wallace came within an ace of being nom- 
inated. Truman was the only possible al- 
ternative choice because barring Wallace he 
was the only candidate with convention 
strength who had received the blessing of 
Sidney Hillman. 


BUYING VOTES WITH TAX MONEY 


I was born in the Shenandoah Valley. My 
father was a Confederate veteran. His only 
brother, a Confederate officer, served 
throughout the war and was killed in the 
fighting around Appomattox. I, like many 
others of southern descent, inherited my 
membership in the Democratic Party. Itisa 


matter of conviction with me that a citizen 
should vote. So I voted for Willkie, for 
Dewey, and in the last election I voted with 
enthusiasm for the Southern States Rights 
ticket, Thurman and Wright 

I am now convinced that the next Demo- 
cratic Convention will be controlled by office- 
holders, Government contractors, and bene- 
ficiaries of the present administration policy 
of buying alien and domestic influence with 
American tax money. To the extent of my 
small personal influence I will join with 
those independents who will work among the 
upstanding American elements of both par- 
ties to form a soundly progressive political 
party. 

The Civil War should never have been 
fought. Almost a century has passed since 
it started. It was precipitated by a minority 
of hot heads and resulted from a splitting 
up of parties. Its result was economic sila- 
very for black and white for several genera- 
tions. If that war had not been fought 
slavery could not have lasted 20 years. 

When America ceases to have in its popu- 
lation a majority of sane, patriotic, and 
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soundly progressive people t! country 
go the way of all the world leader It w t 
do for the outs to claim all the virtue nd 
accuse the ins of all the ¢ i 
decay which comes from too long terms olf 
power 

‘he coalition of sound Democ: d of 
sound Republicans that exists today in the 
House and Senate furnishes the basis for a 
sound political party. For example, Grorce 
and RUSSELL of Georgia, WHERRY and Bur- 
LER Of Nebraska, are able men, | rioti« nd 
independent and politically as well as per- 
sonally honest Many other examp 
be cited. All men of this type should 
in office by an amalgamated party. Only by 
the coalition and organization of independ- 


ent men of both parties can a new party be 
brought into exi Once the will is ex- 
pressed by enough people the way can easily 
be found. 

Our America at war, 
pressed by unprecedented taxe 


tence 


loaded with debt, op- 


threatened 


with destructive inflation, burdened with a 
growing executive dictatorship, can no longer 
afford the destruction of substance and lib- 
erty which demagogues and incompetents 


would continue to heap upon it 

Sound Democrats, sound Republicans and 
sound independents can no longer afford to 
be governed by splinter parties and divided 
by false issues or matters of no moment 

The real democracy of the South and of 
the Nation should organize and seek 
ciation with the real Republicans of the 
North. And the real Republicans should put 
aside their present hope of a partisan vic- 
tory and aline themselves with sound Demo- 
crats for the sake, not of political office but 
of the good of the United States of America, 
For at home and abroad we are in great peril. 


asso- 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
for the oviginal tax bill passed earlier 
this year in the House. The Senate, un- 
fortunately, mutilated that bill. For 
that reason today I voted against the tax 
bill in its final form. 

Today's version raised a billion and a 
half less in revenue than did the original 
House bill. That is one important strike 
against it. And who benefits by that 
one and a half billion dollar slash? 
Twenty-three percent of this cut went to 
the people who earn less than $5,000 a 
year. But 77 percent, or $218,000,000 of 
this cut, goes to people with earnings 
over $5,000 a year. That is not equality 
of sacrifice. 

These are not the only things wrong 
with this bill which was rejected today, 
There was the complete exemption from 
any share of the defense tax load ac- 
corded to people with capital gains. 
These people—if they have net income of 
$18,000 a year, if single—or, $36,000 
a year if married, pay no additional tax 
whatever on their capital gains under 
this bill. They receive an extra tax divi- 
dend of $54,000,000 that would have been 
due under the House bill. Whereas peo- 
ple with less income pay an additional 
1134 percent on their capital gains, 
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There are many other features in this 
bill which caused a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House to send it back for 
further consideration. Now the com- 
mittee in charge will have to come back 
with a new report, probably later this 
week. Taxes should be based on an abil- 
ity to pay, but my study of the bill of- 
fered today proved to me that the “abil- 
ity to pay” principle was not applied in 
its writing. 


Planning for Hospital and Health 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement by Dr. John W. Cronin, Chief, 
Division of Hospital Facilities, Public 
Health Service, at the Christian County 
Medical Society, Hopkinsville, Ky., on 
August 28, 1951: 


PLANNING FOR HOSPITAL AND HEALTH 
FACILITIES 


Each hour, each moment we stand on the 
threshold of the unknown. This statement 
holds true for each of us as individuals and 
also for all of us as a nation. It is in times 
such as these that our real worth as freemen 
becomes manifest. 

The foundation upon which all of our 
great progress as a nation has been built has 
been our ability to plan for the future. In 
isolated instances the planning has been 
done by a single individual, but in the vast 
majority of times the planning has been the 
result of the work of many individuals, com- 
petent in many skills, getting together, work- 
ing together, sharing trials and tribulations, 
but ever pushing forward to achieve the 
common goal for the betterment of all. 
That is democracy in action. 

All planning is based on recognition of 
need. One of the greatest needs in our whole 
country today is adequate health services for 
our people. We need to maintain and im- 
prove the quality of our health services. 
Equally as important, we must extend the 
scope of these services so that they will be 
available to those in need of them. This is 
true in time of peace, but in time of poten- 
tial war, hot or cold, it is imperative that 
the health resources of the Nation be mobi- 
lized to meet any catastrophe, great or 
small. Today atomic, bateriological, radio- 
logical catastrophes are a concern of many 
of our communities. Those of us who deal 
with services to our fellow men in time of 
illness have an even greater duty during the 
preparation for the defense of our country, 

It is well to take stock of some of the im- 
portant aids available to the Nation in build- 
ing up our health resources. ; 

In 1946, by the action of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and the President, Public Law 725 
established the hospital survey and con- 
struction program. This program, known 
popularly as the Hill-Burton program, was 
designed basically to assist the States to 
provide needed hospital and health facilities 
in needy areas. These areas were primarily 
rural, The mechanics of this act have prov- 
en it to be one of the most soundly conceived 
statutes ever enacted by Congress in provid- 
ing for local, State, and Federal cooperation 
in providing hospital services, It is admin- 


istered on the State level with the local com- 
munity retaining the incentive for local 
initiative and local operation of the com- 
pleted nonprofit, nondiscriminatory, com- 
munity-service type of facility. An inven- 
tory and analysis by the State of the exist- 
ing facilities and definition of the need for 
additional facilities is required before Fed- 
eral funds become available on a matching 
basis for construction purposes. 

The State establishes the percentage of 
Federal funds to be made available annually 
for each project in its borders. The total 
amount of Federal funds granted to the re- 
spective States is determined by a formula 
in the law. The controlling factors, however, 
are population and per capita income of the 
State. 

In 1949 the basic laty was amended to in- 
clude Federal aid for research in the field of 
hospital services. An appropriation to imple- 
ment the amendment was under consider- 
ation at the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Korea. With the increased demands on the 
distribution of our Federal funds there has 
been no appropriation made available for 
this type of research. 

As of July 31, 1951, a total of $467,500,000 
has been appropriated for hospital and health 
center construction. This has made possible 
the approval of 1,600 projects which will pro- 
vide 77,000 additional hospital beds. An 
analysis of all the State plans shows that 
there are in existence today approximately 
1,100,000 acceptable hospital beds and a cefi- 
cit of nearly 839,000. In other words we have 
only about 54 percent of our needed hospital 
plant in this country at this time. 

Of the 1,600 approved projects, 475 are 
completed and rendering a community serv- 
ice, 1,000 are under construction and 125 are 
still in the planning stage. Total construc- 
tion costs are estimated at slightly more 
than $1,200,000,000. The Federal share is 
about 36 percent of this amount. 

Of all the projects approved, nearly three- 
fourths are for general hospitals. This in- 
cludes new hospitals as well as additions, 
alterations, or remodeling of existing hos- 
pitals. Next in order are public health cen- 
ters—about 15 percent; then mental hos- 
pital projects—about 5 percent; tuberculosis 
projects—3 percent; with only about 1 per- 
cent for chronic disease facilities. 

It is apparent that most of the emphasis 
has been on general hospital facilities. 
About 55 percent of the general hospital 
projects are for completely new hospitals. 
Most of the new hospitals are being built 
in small towns and in the smaller cities; 
nearly 61 percent of the new general hos- 
pitals are located in towns of less than 5,090 
population; only 7 percent are in cities of 
more than 50,000 people. 

This, to me, points up the providential 
nature of the Hill-Burton program at this 
time. There is a duality of purpose noted. 
I pose the question, “Cannot these Hill- 
Burton hospitals be regarded as evacuation 
destinations for our potential target areas?” 
I hope we will never be called upon to put 
this statement to a test, but we may be. It 
certainly was not our original purpose. 

Of the total Federal funds made available, 
$15,551,132 has been allocated to Kentucky. 
State aid to communities has also been 
granted. To date, 47 projects have been 
approved; 28 are for general hospitals, of 
which half are completely new facilities, 
The balance is made up of projects that pro- 
vide for the replacement of old buildings 
or for additions or alternations to existing 
general hospitals. Six projects are located 
in tuberculosis sanitoria and four provide 
additional psychiatric facilities. Seven 
health centers have been constructed, three 
of which are combined with new general 
hospitals. 

Two of the projects are located in Hop- 
kinsville and others in this section are at 
Clinton, Cadiz, Princeton, Owensboro, and 
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Leitchfield. With the exception of Owens- 
boro, these projects will provide completely 
new facilities. . 

The provision in the Hill-Burton Act for 
survey and planning has proved to be one 
of the soundest features of the law. Each 
community fits into a pattern of service as 
outlined in the State plan. The community 
must determine the size of the facility that 
can be supported and the services to be in- 
cluded. The local community planning fea- 
tures are one of the major reasons why the 
Public Health Service believes that a program 
for what we now Call defense-impacted areas 
with increased populations, should follow the 
Hill-Burton concept. Service at the local 
level is the objective of the program for war- 
impacted areas. Therefore, advice from the 
communities where the affected people live 
is essential. Conversely, State and Federal 
advice to local planning groups is important 
if the planning is to be really effective. 
Those involved at all levels should take part 
in it, not simply be brought into the program 
after the plans are made. 

In addition to the Hill-Curton program, 
with its obvious limitations for hospital con- 
struction in war-impacted areas there are 
several action procrams designed to provide 
assistance. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act does not con- 
template the making of grants for hospital 
construction. It does provide for the incor- 
poration of shelter areas or other construc- 
tion designed to provide protection of the 
occupants against enemy attack. Funds, 
however, are very, very limited. 

The bill sponsored by Senator MAyBaNkK, 
of South Carolina, and Representative 
Spence, of Kentucky, known as the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act was passed by this Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress and signed by the President. 
Title III of his act relates to community 
facilities and resembles in some respects the 
Lanham Act of World War II. The provi- 
sions of this act include hospital facilities 
and services for the care of the sick, as well 
as facilities for water, sewage, sanitation, 
and other community facilities. Federal 
funds in the amount of $60,000,000 are pro- 
vided for the construction, maintenance or 
operation of community facilities. In the 
case of assistance for hospital construc- 
tion these funds will be available only if 
funds are not available under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act. This legislation also provides that 
maintenance and operation payments will 
not exceed the portion of the maintenance 
and operation expenses attributable to the 
national defense activities in the area. The 
act also specifies that the function, powers, 
and duties with respect to health, refuse dis- 
posal, sewage treatment, and water purifica- 
tion shall be exercised by and vested in the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. This latter proviso properly relates the 
health activities of those existing in regard 
to the Hill-Burton program. The success of 
this legislation depends entirely upon local, 
State, and Federal cooperation and coordi- 
nation of hospital and health services—the 
kind of cooperation which has proven so 
eminently effective to date. 

The communities in western Kentucky are 
affected by the defense activities currently 
taking place at Paducah, Camp Breckinridge, 
Camp Campbell, Fort Knox, and in the TVA 
areas, It is important that plans be made 
at once for health resources in this general 
area. Based on successful planning on 
other areas this may be accomplished as 
follows: 

First form a planning committee. Com- 
munity health planning has many facets. 
There is need for teamwork among many 
groups. The key groups are the medical 
societies and the trained and experienced 
local public-health officials. But these can- 
not do the job alone. The team must have 
representatives of volunteer health agencies, 














other professional and educational groups, 
organizations concerned with fields related 
to health, and all those groups which might 
be called consumers of health services. The 
physicians properly should lead the way. 

Second, gather factual data on existing 
resources and need. It is estimated that 
the peak population influx is expected to 
increase the population of affected commu- 
nities in this section of Kentucky by about 
50 percent. Hopkinsville has already had 
at least a 12-percent increase. Problems in 
sanitation, tuberculosis and venereal-disease 
control have already arisen. Hopkinsville 
has a sanitary land-fill system of 
disposal but other communities in this area 
have less adequate systems 

Such matters as the role of 
disease carriers and their control 
ways be considered. 

Rescurces across 





reiuse 


insects as 
must al- 


State lines must be con- 
sidered. For example, a 125-bed hospital is 
being constructed in Clarksville, Ten 
which may provide for patients from this 
aren if adequate arrangements are made. 
Data should also be obtained on the provi- 
needed for mental, tuberculosis, and 

chronic-disease patients 
The Public Health Service in cooperation 
with Commissioner Bruce Underwood, of the 
Kentucky State Health Department, made a 
survey for the Atomic Enegry Commission in 
Februsry 1951 and recommended that 80 
hospital beds and an additional nurses’ 
dence were needed to care for the influx pop- 
ulation in Paducah. These beds were pro- 
posed in addition to the expansion planned 
for Riverside Hospital under the Hill-Burton 
program It is possible that a 100-bed Bap- 
tist hospital, begun some years ago, may be 
‘ted. If the fund drive for the Baptist 





sions 


resi- 





hospital is successful and it is created, will 
there be a need for additional beds, and if 
so, how many? 

These are typical questions for which 


answers must be sought by the local com- 
munities. 

Third, bring to the attention of local com- 
munity professional and lay groups for the 
joint study and solution of the problems and 
for the correlation of all programs and serve 
ices affecting health—preventive, therapeus 
tic, and environmental. 

One successful method of in gaps 
in hospital services is by coordination and 
cooperation among hospitals. here is good 
evidence that the small hospital cannot— 
by itself—provide all of the services needed 
by the people it serves. A solution is to de- 
velop relationships among hospitals whereby 
the larger and more completely equipped can 
provide the smaller with the needed services. 

The concept of a regicyal hospital coordi- 


are 
hiing 


nation system includes many lines of af- 
filiation and sharing among hospitals. For 
example, such a system envisions intern 


and resident physician services on a rotating 
basis to hospitals which otherwise would 
10t have the advantage of such services (in- 
terns for small hospitals are a rare com- 
modity today); the provision of consultation 
and part-time specialists services, including 
radiology, pathology, and other diagnostic 
services to small institutions; clinical con- 
ferences in small community hospitals; edu- 
cational courses for all classes of hospital 
personnel; postgraduate training of physi- 
cians from small comraunities; provision for 
the search for knowledge related to modern 
hospital practice in administration and 
Clinical services; stimulation and exchange 
of information on improved hospital admin- 
istrative methods; group purchasing; uni- 
form medical records and bookkeeping sys- 
tems; joint planning of hospital and public- 
health programs. /11 these are directed to- 
ward better patient cage and when combined 
with adequate hospital licensure programs 
are effective in achieving that goal. Coordi- 


nation cf facilities and services indicates the 
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need for a regional planning con ee com- 
posed of representatives from each of the 
community plann bodies 

Out-patient departments may be used as a 
means of alleviating hospitalization in com- 
munities where the demand for eX- 
ceeds the supply. Home-care programs have 
aided in this regard. Out-patient service pro- 
viaes one of the best means for hospital par- 
ticipation in preventive medi 
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ularly in the fields of mental illn 

disease, and tuberculosi 

services started early and ade 

ducted shortens hospital sta 1 

return of the individual to m ] 
competent status. The resuits of this type 
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institutions. 

Fourth, interpret the findings to the pub- 
lic Constant efforts should be made to 
increase public ticipation in pk 


pay big 
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In closing it is appropriate to re- 
call the great ind 
trial and agricultural State “United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 
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Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 


Yale University 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSE! 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as an 
alumnus of Yale University I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a short state- 
ment on the achievements of this great 
educational institution on the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. 
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There being no objection, 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 

















REcorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 
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The Government In Medicine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNI ITA 
IN THE SENATE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Ociober 19, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Dr. Max Seham, which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Reporter on the 
Government in Medicine, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. Dr. Se- 
ham, who has an outstanding reputa- 
tion as a pediatrician, is associated with 
the University of Minnesota Medical 
School and is an outstanding citizen of 
our State 

There bein I ! 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE 


OF THE 





GOVERNMENT 











(By Max Sehan 

Over the air, in new i 
and political speeches, pe 
are incessantly warned I ul 
interference with the p: | i¢ f 
medicine. It is menacing, they are told 
incompatible with the “American way of 
life,” the first step toward the “welfare 


state.” The President's 
tional health is “Kremlin- 
istic and communistic,” “ 
lution.” 
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cause a deterioration in the quality of medi- 
cal care’? The American Medical Associa- 
ti from whose literature these quota- 
tions are taken, thinks so. 

Many Americans, whatever their motiva- 
tions, close their eyes to the true reasons for 
Government participation in promoting the 
health of the people. No administration, Re- 
publican or Democratic, has ever attempted 
to “enslave the medical profession.” Except 
in war or depression, the Government has 
“encroached” upon private practice only 
when a local community or a State has been 
too short of funds, personnel, or enthusi- 
asm to cope with a situation. We Ameri- 
cans have short memories indeed if we have 
forgotten what happened during the depres- 
sion. Who can forget the idle factories, the 
millions of unemployed, and the poverty 
which produced widespread deficiencies in 
diet, neglect of teeth, and the postponement 
of necessary treatment of disease? Without 
Government cooperation, private physicians 
and voluntary health agencies would have 
reached an impasse, and the foundations of 
this country’s health might have been de- 
stroyed. 

Thousands of farmers, unemployed work- 
ers, and their families were furnished free 
medical care out of general taxation. In 
spite of all dire predictions, when the emer- 
gency was over the Government withdrew 
and the status quo was restored. 


PARTNERSHIP 


The partnership between Government and 
the medical profession began in 1798, when 
Congress enacted a law protecting the health 
of merchant mariners. This first system of 
compulsory health insurance arose from the 
provision of the Constitution giving the Con- 
gress power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to * * * provide 
for the * * *® general welfare. * * *” 
It was based upon the principle that the Fed- 


eral Government could provide medical serv- 
ices and hospitalization, financed by a pay- 
roll tax and general taxation, for certain 
classes of self-supporting citizens. 

In the next 50 years the line of demarca- 
tion between public and private medicine 


was sharp. The attitude was: “The business 
of the public-health officer is to prevent dis- 
ease; the business of the private physician is 
to cure it.” Public-health agencies—first 
Federal, then State—limited their activities 
to quarantine, sanitation, and the preven- 
tion of epidemics. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


In frontier days more than two-thirds of 
the people lived in rural areas. With the 
Industrial Revolution tremendous changes 
took place in the social and economic status 
of the majority of the citizens. Overcrowded 
living quarters became disease-producing 
slums; great factories were foci of many pre- 
ventable diseases and occupational hazards. 

Workers in mines, in smelters, and on rail- 
roads demanded more adequate protection 
from industrial accidents. The medical re- 
sources of industry were insufficient, and the 
medical needs of the families of employees 
were neglected. The health conditions of 
thousands of workers became so flagrantly 
bad that for its own protection management 
hired medical personnel to establish what is 
now known as industrial medicine. 

Survey after survey by disinterested experts 
revealed that illness hit hardest among the 
groups least able to meet the cost of medical 
care. The poorer the family the less care it 
received. Chronic disabilities, particularly 
hernia, tuberculosis, varicose veins, blindness, 
and deafness, were much more prevalent in 
the low-income groups. Disparities in the 
infant-mortality rates between Negroes and 
whites and between the Southern and North- 
ern States reflected the differences in the 
amount and quality of medical care. 

In the first decades of this century, mili- 
tant action brought about a number of 
health reforms. Public opinion, lay and pro- 


fessional, became more acutely aware of the 
fact that poverty and disease were tandem 
evils: that poverty was responsible for sick- 
ness, and that sickness in turn produced 
poverty. Health organizations, national and 
local, public and voluntary, medical and lay, 
were formed in large numbers, especially in 
the big cities. Churches rendered invaluable 
services by building and maintaining non- 
sectarian hospitals. Venereal diseases, 
blindness, deafness, physical handicaps, 
polio, and mental illnesses soon became focal 
points of attack. Practically all these vol- 
untary health activities had nothing to do 
with the Government at the beginning. It 
soon became clear, however, that only with 
Government help, either through general 
taxation or grants-in-aid to the States, could 
there be any hope of solving such national 
problems as tuberculosis, infant and ma- 
ternal mortality, immunization against con- 
tagious diseases, and old-age and mental 
diseases. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


There can be no doubt that national and 
local voluntary foundations and agencies, 
either alone or with the cooperation of Fed- 
eral and State public-health agencies, pre- 
vent much suffering and illness. But there 
is no standardization of techniques and 
services. Administration is largely in the 
hands of amateurs. These volunteer efforts 
arise in a blaze of glory and collapse be- 
cause of loss of interest or lack of funds, 
The trend is toward more Government par- 
ticipation, not less. 

The real issue today, political sophistry 
and propaganda aside, is not whether the 
Government should help fight those diseases 
labeled “hands off” by the medical guild, but 
how far it should go. The American medical 
system today is a mixture of what may be 
called limited state medicine—or socializa- 
tion through Government financing and/or 
control—and private practice. Each is in- 
dispensable to the other. Both are responsi- 
ble for the splendid progress this country 
has made in the science and art of medicine 
during the last half century. 

In 1949 America spent nearly $9,500,000,000 
for medical care. Of this more than $7,000,- 
000,000 was spent for private care and more 
than $2,000,000,000 for Government medicine 
out of general taxation. 

The accomplishments of Government in 
the field of health are too many and too 
far reaching to record in detail. The United 
States Public Health Service in Washington 
alone is responsible for 40 health units. It 
furnishes emergency health services to Fed- 
eral employees, including Senators and Con- 
gressmen. Its research covers a multitude of 
subjects, among them cancer, spotted fever, 
typhus, mumps, yellow fever, and, more re- 
cently, diabetes, heart disease, and arthritis. 
This Federal bureau has the approval of the 
most rabid “free enterprisers.” 

Over 19,000,000 veterans have access to 
Federal medical care, which ts a joint en- 
terprise of full-time Army physicians and 
part-time civilian physicians. About 78 per- 
cent of all the hospital beds in the country 
are controlled or financed by Federal, State, 
or local governments. In New York City 
alone about 50 percent of the people get their 
medical services through Federal, State, or 
municipal funds. In more recent years Fed- 
eral participation has extended the care of 
the chronically ill—those suffering from 


tuberculosis, mental diseases, leprosy, heart - 


disease, infantile paralysis, or cancer, 
Thanks to workmen's compensation insur- 
ance, workers who are victims of occupa- 
tional diseases and accidents are now freed 
of the worry of becoming public charges. 
PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
Opposition to this trend has precipitated 
the question: When does any health pro- 
gram become the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment? There is no disagreement whatso- 
ever about the role of Government as re- 
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gards sanitation, the control of communica- 
ble diseases, and the like. Nor is there much 
dispute about the principle of public re- 
sponsibility for adequate medical care. Bu: 
there are. wide differences of opinion as t 
the extent to which the principle should } 
applied, and as to the forms of organization 
that would best serve the purpose. 

Twenty-five years ago the armamentarium 
of a physician was his bag of drugs, his pre- 
scription pad, and his stethoscope. Today 
he needs nurses, technicians, and secretarie: 
to function efficiently. He must call freely 
on a variety of specialists. The use of lab- 
oratories, X-ray, expensive new drugs, and 
many other diagnostic and therapeutic aid 
is also reflected in the patient’s bill. It is 
not that physicians overcharge or that the 
services are not worth the price; it is merely 
that the purchasing power of the patient 
has not increased as fast as the cost of medi- 
cal care. 


THE MEDICALLY INDIGENT 


In 1946 about 13 percent of all families, 
representing 18,000,000 people, had an an- 
nual money income of less than a thousand 
dollars. It is extremely unlikely that any 
of these families could pay for all necessary 
medical care. 

Another 15 percent, or about 22,000,000, 
had incomes between one and two thousand 
dollars. This group might be able, with 
hardship, to pay for some medical care 
through the reduction of charges by their 
physicians and with the help of some pre- 
paid voluntary insurance plans. 

Nearly 20 percent, or 28,000,000, had in- 
comes in 1946 of between two and three 
thousand dollars, and 31 percent be- 
tween three and five thousand. In other 
words, about 79 percent of all families re- 
corded in the 1946 survey had incomes below 
$5,000. When we say that people in the 
$2,000-$5,000 bracket can afford voluntary 
prepaid health insurance, we must under- 
stand that this is not total coverage. It is 
limited to hospitalization, surgery, and ob- 
stetrical care. The insured receive no home 
or Office visits, which obviously have the first 
call on the family budgets. Only one con- 
clusion can be drawn from the above fig- 
ures: that 40,000,000 people in families with 
an annual income below $2,000 are certainly 
medically indigent. Probably another twenty 
medically indigent. Probably another 20,- 
000,000 with incomes of $2,000 to 83,000 a 
year will have a great difficulty paying for 
medical care. 

Even with the rise in dollar income since 
1946, the possibility of heavy expense for 
hospital and medical care is a source of great 
insecurity and anxiety to about 75 percent 
of the American people. Under such cir- 
cumstances society owes it to itself to take 
organized action in behalf of the sick indi- 
vidual and the community. If the individual 
cannot meet his health needs, the local com- 
munity should; if the local community can- 
not, the State should; and if the State can- 
not, the Federal Government should and 
must. 

CHILD HEALTH 


Another controversial phase of chis ques. 
tion centers around the health of our child- 
ren. A generation ago it was the concensus 
of health departments and medical societies 
that only the children of the indigent should 
be furhished services for the prevention of 
contagious diseases with State or Federal 
aid. For many years the problem of mass 
immunization was left to the private physi- 
cian, Because of the dollar barrier and be- 
cause the private physicians were unable to 
reach a sufficiently large part of the popula- 
tion, especially in rural areas, the commu- 
nity as a whole was not protected, and many 
children were sacrificed. 

In 1932, fewer than 20 percent of the 
school children in a midwestern city had been 
immunized against smallpcex. Overnight, 
smallpox struck. Within a month, more than 















































































2,000 adults and children were down with it. 
As usual, people clamored for a padlock after 
the horse was stolen. 

Today any child, rich or poor, not only 
has access to free vaccination but also to 
free immunization against all the conta- 
gious diseases whose prevention is known. 
This service is paid for from public funds. 
All families have the free choice between 
their private doctors and the public clinic. 
In such a situation, no hard and fast lines 
can be drawn between preventive and cur- 
ative care, between public and private medi- 
cine. Wherever public health has joined 
hands with private medicine the former 
has furnished the funds and the facilities, 
and private physicians have administered 
care unhampered and for remuneration. The 
Government or the State limits its role 
to financing, and to seeing that the patient 
gets the service. There has never been 
any attempt to dictate to the doctor how 
he should practice his art. Nor has the fear 
of loss of income proved a problem. Be- 
cause of public education and exhortation, 
people get to know more about health needs 
and more people come to the private doctors 
to fulfill those needs. Today the private doc- 
tor takes care of a much larger number of 
well infants and examines many more school 
children in his office than ever before. 

The best authorities are of the opinion 
that dependence upon the private doctor 
alone to diagnose and treat defects in school 
children resulted in the large number of 
draft rejections during the last war. To 
quote former Surg. Gen. Thomas Parran 
of the United States Public Health Service: 
“There has been almost no progress dur- 
ing the last 25 years in the decrease of 
incidence of physical defects amongst school 
children.” The present system of medical 
inspection in our public schools is woe- 
fully inadequate, particularly in small towns 
and rural areas, a fact brought sharply to 
light in the 1938-1940 survey by the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education. Of 487 cities 
ranging in population from 10,000 to 30,000, 
only 73 percent employed full-time nurses 
and 36 percent had no school physicians. 
In the majority of the schools the inspec- 
tions were found to be superficial and cas- 
ual, frequently over the clothing. With 
few exceptions, the services were found to 
be limited to first-aid diagnosis, and advice 
on nutrition and health habits. 

For over 50 years there has been the same 
laying on of hands, the same recording of 
defects on cards, the same finding and re- 
finding of defects. Obviously there is little 
use in inspecting without correcting. Why 
diagnose defective vision and not furnish 
glasses? Why record diseased tonsils and 
not have them taken out? The incidence of 
physical and mental defects will never be 
decreased without the assistance of State or 
Federal programs. 


THE PHYSICIAN SPEAKS 


Thus far I have spoken as a citizen. I also 
have a vested interest in this matter as a 
physician. In this capacity I have no fear 
whatsoever that the Government will swal- 
low me “lock, stock, and barrel.” As a prac- 
titioner of medicine for 40 years I have 
learned to regard Uncle Sam, M. D., as a fair 
and ethical consultant rather than as an 
aggressive competitor. Many a time during 
my four devades of observation, Uncle Sam 
has given life-saving transfusions to citizens 
en masse. I see no reason why we of the 
medical profession should consider the Gov- 
ernment agencies and the voluntary agencies 
to be opposing and hostile forces. 

Although it must be admitted that the 
majority of the medical profession, as repre- 
sented by organized medicine, distrust and 
resist Government efforts in behalf of the 
sick individual, the rank and file, especially 
the more recent graduates, are becoming less 
resistant to “Government interference” with 
private practice. They are beginning to 
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realize that public clinics and health centers 
will benefit them professionally and finan- 
cially. Many physicians now receive a con- 
siderable part of their income from public 
sources. 


HEALTH: A NATIONAL RESOURCE 


In this day of world crisis, the waste of 
our manpower through illness and death is 
a threat to our very existence. A national 
health program on a long-term basis to sup- 
ply adequate medical care for the bulk of 
our population is a national concern. It 
cannot be accomplished by advertising cam- 
paigns, slogans of hate, and threats against 
the Government. Nor can we reach our goal 
by using horse-and-buggy methods of medi- 
cal distribution. It is imperative that we 
dedicate ourselves to the search for what is 
best for the Nation as a whole, rather than 
for ourselves as individuals or groups. It 
is time that we surrendered our hates and 
our prejudices against the Government and 
approached this urgent domestic problem of 
the Nation’s health in the spirit of the 
scientist—objectively, and in search of the 
facts. 

In the words of Dr. Charles-Edward 
Avery Winslow, an eminent public-health 
officer: “Is it not possible that politics and 
polemics and paid propaganda may be laid 
aside and that the statesmanship of com- 
petent experts may establish a sound policy 
of directed gradualism leading to ultimate 
solution of this most urgent problem of 
midcentury public health?” 





Conservation of Our Water and Land 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, having 
served as 2 member of the Committees of 
the House of Representatives on Flood 
Control, Rivers and Harbors, and Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, and having 
served as president and chairman of the 
board of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization, I am tremendously inter- 
ested in conservation and utilization of 
all our water and land resources. 

With our increasing population and 
increasing demands, not only in the do- 
mestic consumption, but in foreign com- 
mitments, I know that we must do every- 
thing in our power to make our Nation 
strong. No war can be successfully 
waged without a sound economy at home. 
While wanting the good will and friend- 
ship of all nations we know we cannot 
become strong by giving away everything 
that we have. 

America is a broad and diversified land 
with many requirements. We must con- 
sider not only our domestic water sup- 
ply, irrigation, land drainage, naviga- 
tion, flood control, development of hydro- 
electric power, conservation of our tim- 
ber, grazing lands, crop production, soil 
conservation, and stream pollution con- 
trol, but all other aspects related to the 
conservation and ytilization of all our 
land and water resources. 

It is to be hoped that the many bene- 
fits that shall be derived in the future 
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will be for our own citizens first, before 
scattering our hard-earned earnings all 
over the world. 

Early in 1950, President Truman ap- 
pointed the Water Resources Policy 
Commission. That Commission was 
made up of very outstanding engineers 
and educators who studied the problem 
extensively and intensively for over a 
year. 

On last May 11, Samuel B. Morris, 
general manager and chief engineer, 
Department of Water and Power of Los 
Angeles, Calif., delivered an address be- 
fore the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress giving us the essence of that 
commission's report. 

Let it be thoroughly understood, sir, 
that I do not agree with everything in 
the speech delivered by Mr. Morris, or 
the report by the commission, but I do 
think that so much valuable information 
is given in the address by Mr. Morris 
that it should receive the careful consid- 
eration of every Meraber of Congress. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees he will 
certainly appreciate the fund of infor- 
mation revealed, and will want to care- 
fully consider the suggestions made. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

THE RLPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S WATER 

RESOURCES POLICY COMMISSION 
(By Samuel B. Morris) 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has long been primarily interested in the 
historic policy of the United States in de- 
veloping and maintaining its waterways in 
order to promote its commerce and industry 
and its military strength and defenses 

Economically developed navigable water- 
Ways, accompanied by low-cost shore han- 
dling facilities, frequently offer the cheapest 
mcde of transportation of bulk raw materials 
and heavy commodities basic to agricultural 
and industrial production. Of course, both 
water and land transportation are vital to 
the maintenance and growth of the Nation's 
commerce and defense Sound national 
transportation policy as well as sound na- 
tional water policy require that our navi- 
gable water resources be developed and used 
to the fullest economic extent 

Continuing Federal interest is shown by 
total Federal expenditures for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. From the be- 
ginning in 1824 through June 30, 1948, these 
expenditures amounted to $3,400,000,000, of 


which construction cost was %2,200,000,000 
and maintenance and operation $1,200,009,- 
000. Of these expenditures, nearly $1,200,- 
060,000 was for construction of inland and 
intcrcoastal waterv requiring about half 
this sum for operation and maintenance 
These figures in themselves amply indicate 
that the public should be interested in the 
Federai Government's program for river and 


harbor improvements. 

Historically the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army has had jurisdiction 
over rivers and harbors. Though Congress 
established the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion in 1879, it was not until after the major 
fi_ocs of 1915-16 that funds were appropri- 
ated for the construction of a levy system in 
the lower Mississippi River Valley. The 1917 
act provided for an expenditure of $45,000.- 
060. Prior to the 1930’s major expenditures 
for flood control were made by the United 
States only on the Mississippi River, the Sac- 
ramento River in California, and Lake Oke- 
chobee in Florida 

Under the direction of Congress in 1925, 
and beginning with the authorization and 
appropriations in the 1927 River and Harbor 
Act, the Army engineers have prosecuted ex- 
tensive surveys of those navigable streams 
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and their tributaries where power develop- 
ment appears feasible and practicable. The 
objective was the formulation of general 
plans for improvement of navigation and 
the carrying out of such improvement in 
combination with the efficient development 
of potential water power, the control of 
floods and provision for the needs of irriga- 
tion. By June 30, 1949, 191 streams had been 
surveyed and reported upon, leaving only 
3 percent of the work to be completed. 

With this adoption of the 1936 Flood Con- 
trol Act, the United States embarked upon 
a broad fiood control policy and program, in- 
cluding construction of reservoirs and treat- 
ment of watersheds, provided that local 
agencies furnished the rights of way, agreed 
to save the United States harmless against 
damage, and agreed to maintain the works. 
In 1938 Congress broadened these provisions 
and, under certain conditions, permitted the 
United States to make the total expenditures 
for reservoir regulation and to maintain the 
works. 

Between July 1, 1936 and June 30, 1949, the 
expenditures by the Army engineers for 
flood control exceeded $1,750,000,000, over 
one-half the amount spent in the preced- 
ing period of more than a century in Fed- 
eral navigation improvements. These proj- 
ects included the installation of 144 million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power. These 
heavy expenditures indicate the interest of 
the United States and of the public in flood 
control as well as navigation. 

While the membership of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has been mostly 
interested in navigation, flood control, and 
incidental power development, it will be 
helpful to appraise the economic develop- 
ment of water resources for all uses, and to 
consider an entire river and its drainage 
area and all needs for water with related 
land uses within that area. 


Water falls on the forests and pasture 
land of the mountainous areas, and on the 
hills and valleys, and runs off the land to 


the streams and rivers. With rainfall and 
runoff there is some erosion. It has been 
so throughout geologic time. The physiog- 
raphy of the country as we see and know 
it is largely the result of erosion of the high 
lands and the filling of the fertile valleys. 
Forest growth, pasture land, and farm land 
affect the quantity, distribution, and qual- 
ity of the water which enters the soil or runs 
off to the rivers for later use by man. 

Constructing works on a river, diverting 
water to cities and to industries, or turn- 
ing it onto lands, and the subsequent re- 
turn of much of this water to the river, 
affects not only the river itself but the 
economy, health, and welfare of the entire 
population within the drainage area and 
adjacent to the river. The river thus has a 
vital effect upon all the people and the eco- 
nomy within the basin in much the same 
manner that the blood supply and vascular 
system affects all activities of the human 
body, including life itself. 

The problems of the interdependence of 
water and related land uses on the river sys- 
tems and within the drainage basins of the 
United States, are now recognized as being 
of deepest import to this Nation. Indeed 
they are fundamental, for upon their proper 
solution, millions of Americans of the fu- 
ture must depend for actual survival. 

To give the broadest consideration to 
these problems, Mr. Truman in January 1950 
appointed the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission. This Commission's 
studies, extending over a period of a year, 
have sought to correlate the experiences of 
this Nation in the uses of its land and water 
resources, and on the basis of present and 
future needs to make recommendations for 
a national policy to guide the actions of 
Government from this point on. 

Perhaps it will be helpful first to view 
quantitatively the picture for the Nation as 


a whole. Upon the area of the continental 
United States of about 1,935,000,000 acres 
falls an annual average of 30 inches of pre- 
cipitation. Of this amount, 21 inches is lost 
to the atmosphere by evaporation and trans- 
piration. The remainder, about 9 inches in 
depth, runs off to the sea, in the average 
amounting to 1,300,000,000,000 gallons of 
water per day, about a third of which has 
penetrated the soil to appear again in the 
form of ground water. Domestic uses con- 
stitute about 1 percent of the available water 
supply. All uses, including those of indus- 
try and irrigation, total about 10 percent of 
the average annual runoff, as nearly as is 
known. Unfortunately, there is no national 
agency that collects and publishes all data 
on use and consumption of water, in the 
manner that the Federal Power Commission 
accounts for total power capacity and kilo- 
watt hours sold for various uses. It is some- 
thing of a paradox that electricity, the rather 
mysterious form of energy which we cannot 
see, can be measured more accurately and be 
more fully accounted for than the very tan- 
gible elemental substance, water. 

To speak of average annual rainfall or run- 
off, however, omits from discussion the im- 
portant factors of unequal areal distribution, 
and the great variations through the seasons, 
from year to year, and for long cycles of years. 
Much of the United States west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian, constituting the 17 
western States, receives less than 20 inches 
of rainfall. West of the Rockies there is gen- 
erally 6 months of summer with almost no 
rainfall, requiring the irrigation of crops. 
There are, however, some areas of the Far 
West with more than 100 inches of rainfall, 
still others with less than 5 inches; some 
with 100-inch depth of runoff, some with 
none. Problems of storage, regulation and 
long-distance transportation of water from 
areas of surplus to areas of need are usual 
not only in the arid West but frequent in the 
humid East, particularly where there are 
large aggregations of population in cities and 
metropolitan areas. 

In the rapid growth of our Nation, we 
have been profligate with its natural re- 
sources. Timber, gas, oil, fertile topsoil, 
iron, copper, and other metals and minerals 
have been exploited with all too little 
thought of conservation. Water, land, and 
air are the continuously renewable re- 
sources required by human, animal, and 
vegetable life. The continuing increase in 
population of the Nation results in ever in- 
creasing need for these natural resources. 
War and national defense make for increased 
requirements and demands, It is, therefore, 
not untimely for the Nation to give renewed 
interest and consideration to its water and 
related land uses. 

Our Nation has led in production by the 
efficiency of the private enterprise system. It 
is the province of government, however, to 
provide the plans and means under which 
there will be continuously available water 
and land to provide adequate forests for our 
timber, grazing lands for cattle and sheep, 
and fertile lands to produce food and fiber 
for ever-increasing populations and we hope 
for ever-increasing standards of living. In 
time of national emergency this responsibil- 
ity is greatly increased in order to make our 
Nation strong enough to resist enemy attack 
and to wage war when it becomes necessary. 
Private enterprise must have these funda- 
mental natural resources in abundance and 
at reasonable cost in order to produce. 

At the present time we are intensely en- 
gaged in increasing our armament. The 
pressure to make the best use of time, ma- 
terials, and financing to advance the defense 
effort will undoubtedly lessen the immediate 
construction budget for Federal water proj- 
ects. But this same period should give us 
the “creative pause” we need for collection of 
more adequate data, and for more thorough 
planning and consideration of water and 
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land-use policies for projects best designed 
to meet the new conceptions of expanding 
population and industries, which we may ex- 
pect in the immediate decades to come. 

The development of the Nation’s water and 
land-use policies began on the individual- 
project basis. These individual projects have 
been for domestic water supply, for irriga- 
tion, for land drainage, for navigation, for 
flood control, for hydroelectric power, for 
timber, grazing, and crop production, for soil 
conservation, and for stream-pollution con- 
trol. Such developments have been by indi- 
viduals, by corporations, municipalities, and 
other local government, and by the United 
States. Such development has frequently 
produced dual-purpose projects such as do- 
mestic water supply with incidental power 
development. Projects of this kind were 
effected by San Francisco and Los Angeles 
with their great aqueducts conveying water 
from the High Sierras to these cities and pro- 
ducing power through aqueduct hydroelec- 
tric plants. Many irrigation projects have 
also provided for incidental power develop- 
ment. Many flood-control and navigation 
projects similarly have been combined in 
dual purposes. 

The Boulder Canyon project was, however, 
the first great multiple-purpose water-re- 
source development, combining most of these 
objectives into a single program. Construc- 
tion of this project, of which the Hoover Dam 
is the major structure, began only 20 years 
ago. This dam storing nearly 2 years’ flow 
of the Colorado River, provides flood control 
and silt control to the irrigated lands adja- 
cent to the lower river. It provides irriga- 
tion for a million acres of land and hydro- 
electric power of more than 1,009,000 kilo- 
watts, and an average of about 5,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per year. Though construc- 
tion of the Colorado River aqueduct by the 
metropolitan water district of southern 
California water is being conveyed to 32 cities 
from Los Angeles to San Diego with a popula- 
tion of more than 3,500,000. While this aque- 
duct is at present being used only to about 
20 percent of its capacity, the full capacity 
of a billion gallons per day will ultimately 
provide water supply for more than 5,000,000 
people. This supply added to local water 
and waters imported from the Sierras will 
provide for a population of not less than 
8,000,000 on the coastal plain of southern 
California. Truly the benefits of the great 
multiple-purpose Boulder Canyon water proj- 
ect, built by the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and being paid for in full by water and 
power users of the area rerved, is still one of 
the best examples of multiple-purpose water 
developments. 

Beginning in the early thirties, and urged 
on by the depression, a large number of 
multiple-purpose water projects were con- 
ceived, designed, and constructed or under 
construction by the United States, including 
such well-known works as Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, McNary, and Chief Joseph Dams on 
the Columbia River, and Fort Peck and the 
many dams under construction on the Mis- 
souri River. These projects have been di- 
vided between the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Engineers as constructing 
agencies. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the conception, planning, and manage- 
ment of its coordinated river development 
have developed the Tennessee River in a 
truly great single coordinated enterprise, ap- 
proaching a billion dollars in expenditures 
for flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, and improved land use practices. 

The basic laws under which the several 
Federal agencies operate are dissimilar, and 
have been fundamentally drafted upon the 
single-purpose rather than multiple-purpose 
project basis. The fiscal requirements for 
authorization and repayment have varied 
greatly under Federal authorizations depend- 
ing, in part, upon the construction agency 
selected. In general, domestic and industrial 
water projects and hydroelectric projects 
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have met their full costs returnable with 
interest in 40 to 50 years; however, there 
have been several domestic water projects 
authorized which are to return to the United 
States the capital cost in 40 years without 
interest. 

The Reclamation Law of 1902 with its 
many amendments now provides that proj- 
ects may be authorized if the cost allocated 
to irrigation is returned without interest in 
40 years plus a 10-year development period. 
In general, low-cost irrigation projects able 
to meet the above standards cannot now be 
found. To meet increased costs beyond the 
ability of the irrigator to pay, the general 
taxpayer has been called upon to subsidize 
these irrigation projects largely through fore- 
going the so-called interest component and 
applying this interest to the retirement of 
irrigation capital by increased power rates 
and other means. Many bills providing for 
specific projects have also provided for longer 
periods of repayment without interest, in 
some cases as long as 75 years or more. While 
the opportunities of land drainage are com- 
parable to the opportunities for irrigation, 
little has been done under national policy. 
Land drainage has largely been accomplished 
by local districts. 

‘Prior to 1936, the Federal Government 
participated in flood control only on the 
lower Mississippi River, the Sacramento River, 
and Lake Okechobee in Florida. In that 
year the first flood control act was adopted 
under which the United States would carry 
the entire cost of flood control construction, 
provided that local agencies procured the 
rights-of-way, agreed to operate the works, 
and to save the Government harmless against 
damages. Only 2 years later, in 1938, the 
act was further amended to enable the 
United States, under certain conditions con- 
nected with flood control storage projects, 
to carry the entire costs without any local 
assessment or contributions. 

Improvement of navigation, the preserva- 
tion of fish and wildlife, and provision for 
public recreation have also received the con- 
sideration of the Federal Government in the 
planning and development of water projects. 
Navigation of inland waterways has been 
supported by the Federal Government ever 
since 1824 and the improved waterways are 
free from toll. Under an amendment to the 
reclamation law, Federal expenditures for 
fish and wildlife have been declared non- 
reimbursable. Effort has also been made to 
declare expenditures for recreational pur- 
poses, silt control, general salinity control, 
transportation, national defense as non- 
reimbursable, but no general act has so far 
made such provisions. In a number of spe- 
cial acts authorizing particular projects, rec- 
reation has been included as a nonreim- 
bursable expenditure. 

The dense industrialized population in 
such areas as the Ohio River Valley where 
almost 50 percent of the total flow of the 
river at low flow has been through indus- 
trial processes or sewers has intensified the 
problems of stream pollution control. The 
1948 Water Pollution Control Act declares 
it a congressional policy to recognize the 
primary responsibilities and rights of the 
States in controlling water pollution. A 
program of financial assistance by the Fed- 
eral Goverament, however, is provided 
through loan of money to local governmen- 
tal agencies at low rates cf interest, and 
through the appropriation of funds allo- 
cated to States for conducting investiga- 
tions, research, and studies related to the 
control of water pollution caused by in- 
dustrial wastes. 

Confronted with these conflicting pro- 
visions of individual statutes providing for 
piecemeal plans of water development in the 
United States, the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission early in 1950 
began its work. President Truman named 
seven men to serve on this Commission. 
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Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer of Phil- 
adelphia was named Chairman. Others ap- 
pointed on the Commission were Dr. Paul S. 
Burgess, dean, college of agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, a biochemist; Dr. Lewis 
Webster Jones, president, University of Ar- 
kansas, an economist; Leland Olds, former 
member of the Federal Power Commission; 
Dr. Roland R. Renne, president of Montana 
State College, a land economist; Dr. Gilbert 
F. White, president of Haverford College, a 
geographer; and Samuel B. Morris, general 
manager, Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power, an engineer. 

The Commission was asked to make r 
ommendations for a comprehensive policy of 
water resources and related land-use de- 
velopment, giving particular consideration 
to (1) The extent and character of Federal 
Government participation in major water 
resources programs; (2) An appraisal of 
water-resources priority program from the 
standpoint of economic and social needs; 
(3) criteria and standards for evaluating the 
feasibility of such projects; (4) desirable 
legislation, or changes in existing legislation. 

The Commission immediately met in 
Washington in January of 1950 and organ- 
ized a staff of about 50. The staff, largely 
gathered from Federal departments and bu- 
reaus, and universities, was organized into a 
series of committees in each major field; 
such as, basic data, coordination of planning 
and projects, water resources policies involv- 
ing land use, economics of inland water 
navigation, etc. One of the committees was 
on the evaluation of selected typical water- 
resources projects already constructed, to 
furnish experience of successes and failures 
as guides to future project selection policy. 
One of the very important committees was 
on water law. In nearly every instance the 
chairman of the committee was a staff mem- 
ber of the Commission 

At its first meeting the Commission de- 
cided to open the doors of its discussions 
to every available angle of public and pri- 
vate opinion. The Commission sought to 
tap technical, economic, and social knowl- 
edge by establishing relations with a great 
variety of sources Questionnaires were sent 
to faculties of many colleges and univer- 
sities, to each of the 48 governors, to de- 
partments and bureaus of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to engineering, economic, and 
scientific societies. 

Eight field conferences were held in widely 
separated areas: Sioux City, Iowa; Spokane, 
Wash.; Berkeley, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Fay- 
etteville, Ark.; Columbus, Ohio; Springfield, 
Mass.; and Atlanta, Ga. More than 2,000 
people attended the regional conferences, 
and 500 individuals expressed themselves on 
various phases of water resources develop- 
ment programs and policies. 

In recommending a basis for action in 
dealing with the country’s water resources, 
the Commission sought to look into the 
needs of a selected region, and to examine 
tr possible effects of proposed policies upon 
that region and its communities. This was 
done by studying 10 river basins selected 
for diversity of size, hydrology, economic 
needs, and water-development possibilities. 
The basins selected were the Columbia, Cen- 
tral Valley of California, Colorado, Rio 
Grande, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama- 
Coosa, Potomac, and Connecticut. For each 
of trese basins, representing all the major 
sections of the United States, the interested 
Federal agencies were asked to pool their 
information and experience in stating the 
problems of the basin and in suggesting 
outlines or program which might be ex- 
pected to contribute most helpfully to its 
future development. In these cooperative 
appraisals the Commission brought to bear 
all of the accumulated findings, the hun- 
dreds of State and Federal surveys. From 
these have come a series of 10 portraits 
which are printed in the second volume of 
the Commission's report, 
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The first volume of the report of the Come 
mission was filed December 1, 1950, under 
the title “A Water Policy for the American 
People” and consisted of 445 pages. A sum- 
mary of recommendations in the form of a 
24-page pamphlet was released with the first 
volume on December 17. Volume 2, entitled 
“Ten Rivers in America's Future,” 801 pa 
and volume 3, “V/ater Resources Law Ti7 
pages, were both released during February 
1951. The Commission has completed its 
work, including the draft of a proposed 
Water Resources Act but I 
been released The Commission considers 
itself discharged 

The Water Resources Policy Commission 
early came to the conclusion that the river 
basin should be the fundamental unit for 
ccu..prehensive planning of water and related 
land uses. It recommended that a unifor 
policy be applied to all water and land-use 
development irrespective of the Federal 
agency which may have jurisdiction This, 
of course, would be simplified if the recome- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
should be adopted. It will be recalled that 
the Hoover Commission task force recom- 
mended the creation of a new natural re- 
sources department ard that all water re- 
ource agencies be placed in the new depart- 
ment under a secretary member of the 
President's Cabinet. The Hoover Commis- 
sion itself recommended that all Federal 
water resource agencies be placed in the 
Department of the Interior. 

*resident Truman's instructions to the 
Water Resources Policy Comm 
that it confine its studies and recommenda- 
tions to matters of policy and not to organi- 
zation, as the Hoover Commission had re- 
ported on organization. However, the Water 
tesources Policy Commission did find it nec- 
essary to make some recommenda n 
volving organization, without necessarily 
changing the existing structure »%f Federal 
agencles naving to do with water-resources 
development. One recommendation calls for 
the creation of river basin commissions 
under the guidance of an independent chai! 
man appointed by the President, with mem- 
bership on these commissions representing 
the affected States and -he Federal agencies 
in the field of water-resource development. 
These commissions would be responsible for 
Yederal, State, and local cooperation in com- 
prehensive plans for best utilization of 
water and land resources of each river basin, 
The commissions would coordinate the work 
of all Federal agencies operating in the 
basins. 

Another recommendation proposes a Fed- 
eral Board of Review to coordinate the 
functions of the river-basin commissions and 
prescribe uniform standards of evaluation, 
authorization, and reimbursement, and to 
assure carrying out of the single, uniform 
national water-resources policy The Board 
of Review would study and evaluate all re- 
quests for authorization of surveys, plans, 
projects, or programs before submission to 
the President for transmission to Congress. 
Projects would only be authorized by acts of 
Congress. 

Each river-basin commisison would pre- 
pare estimates of cost of projects and esti- 
mated benefits, both direct and indirect In 
addition to a statement of all monetary costs 
and benefits, each commission would de- 
scribe such other costs, detriments, and bene- 
fits as are not subject to monetary evaluation 
for transmission to the Board of Review 

The Board would submit annual reports 
consolidating basin-committee requests. It 
would continually survey all Federal legis- 
lation and functions relating to water-re- 
source development, with a view toward 
seeking legislative changes to eliminate con- 
flicts and inconsistencies and to continually 
improve the Nation's water and land re- 
sources. e 

Another rec 1endation is for a stand- 
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would show at the project level, the river- 
basin level, and the national level, capital, 
operation, and maintenance costs, and allo- 
cations of cost to the various uses, such as 
irrigation, domestic water supply, power, 
flood control, etc. All capital, operation, and 
maintenance, and interest costs would thus 
be clearly shown by projects, and would be 
aggregated by basins. The recommendation 
emphasizes financial accountability and 
stresses local and State participation not 
only in the planning and administration of 
projects but in contribution toward their 
cost. 

I have briefly related earlier in this paper 
existing policies regarding repayment. The 
Water Resources Policy Commission recom- 
mends that the following principles govern 
repayment to the United States on new wa- 
ter-resources projects: 

Domestic and industrial water supply: 
Essentially a matter of local concern and 
responsibility, but where construction is by 
the United States, the beneficiaries should 
repay the United States the entire allocation 
of cost to these uses within 50 years, with 
interest equal to that paid by the United 
States on long-time borrowings. 

Power: Beneficiaries should repay with in- 
terest in 50 years, the same as in the case of 
domestic and industrial water supply. 

Reclamation: Reclamation by either irri- 
gation or drainage should be on an equal 
basis, and the beneficiaries should repay 
the United States, without interest and 
within their maximum ability to pay, the 
cost allocated to irrigation or drainage. The 
benefited States and local areas should make 
payments for reimbursement to the United 
States through the organization of conserva- 
tion districts or other means by which States 
and local agencies may share in the cost of 
irrigation development and flood control. 

Flood control: The present policy under 
which the United States carries all flood-con- 
trol costs is not endorsed. The cost of flood 
control should be borne in part by the States 
and local government through the forma- 
tion of flood control and conservation dis- 
tricts and payments should be made to the 
United States without interest, within the 
ability to pay, as in the case of provisions for 
reclamation. 

Navigation: The Federal Government 
should not improve rivers merely as a means 
of reducing railroad rates. The Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission believes that 
waterways are important additions to trans- 
portation facilities. As such they should be 
built and improved when and where such 
action is economically desirable, and where 
waterways can properly carry their costs and 
haul goods at lower rates than the railroads 
they should do so. Railroad rates should 
not be lowered on rail lines paralleling 
waterways, and correspondingly increased on 
rail lines which do not parallel waterways. 
If and when water and rail transportation 
can be fixed on a cost basis, the Commission 
believes that tolls should be charged on in- 
land waterways, in order that water traffic 
may bear its just portion of the cost of river 
improvements allocated to navigation. 

Recreation—fish and wildlife: The Com- 
mission believes that multiple-purpose water 
projects providing, in part, for recreation, 
fish and wildlife, should have their capital 
allocations to these fields met out of gen- 
eral Government taxes except to the extent 
that revenues are derived from fees and 
charges. An exception also sems justified in 
cases where recreation facilities are pri- 
marily of local significance and the cost 
should therefore be borne by the local inter- 
ests benefiting. 

Stream-pollution control: The Commis- 
sion believes that the 1948 pollution control 
law should be continued, keeping pollution 
control as a responsibility of State and local 


government. The United States should loan 
money at a low rate of interest to permit 
States and local government and industry to 
mitigate pollution problems, and the Federal 
Government should lead in scientific and 
technical investigations to determine im- 
proved methods of pollution control, par- 
ticularly against industrial contamination, 
After 10 years it is recommended that a re- 
examination be made to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the 1948 pollution-control law. 

The Water Resources Policy Commission 
has made no estimate of the probable cost 
of these Nation-wide coordinated programs 
which it recommends. However, it is in- 
teresting to note the following figures, rep- 
resenting the water resources plans and pro- 
posals of existing Federal agencies. The 
figures are in terms of “yesterday’s dollars” 
as reported to the Senate in 1948: 


Federal construction pro- 
gram completed to date... $5, 000, 000, 000 

Authorized and under con- 
struction 

Planned and available for 
authorizations 


5, 000, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000, 000 


Proposed at a later date... 30, 000, 000, 000 


Grand total 


Many questions are asked regarding agri- 
cultural surpluses and the heavy drains on 
the Federal Treasury for supporting agricul- 
tural prices, running into billions of dollars. 
The Commission is in full agreement that 
the program for bringing new lands under 
cultivation should be geared to the neces- 
sities of agricultural production. At the 
present time there are 375,000,000 acres of 
cropland. There are over 600,000,000 acres 
of forest land, of which 350,000,000 acres are 
grazed. The total area grazed is 1,052,000,- 
000 acres. It requires several acres of graz- 
ing land to produce the equivalent of an 
acre of cropland. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates the present total agricul- 
tural and grazing land as equivalent to 542,< 
000,000 acres of cropland. 

There has been a reduction in acreage 
required for feed of draft animals from a 
peak of 90,000,000 acres before tractors came 
into common use to a present of about 
30,000,000 required to support-draft animals. 
It is expected that this area will be reduced 
by further substitution of machines for 
animals so that an ultimate reduction to 
12,000,000 acres may be expected. 

It is difficult to estimate the loss of acre- 
age and loss of fertility through erosion of 
top soil. Observations on test plots have 
shown a loss of soil as great as 100 tons per 
acre in a single storm. In 1938 during one 
storm in southern California, there was a 
measured average erosion in the San Gabriel 
Mountains of the Angeles National Forest 
amounting to 50,000 cubic yards per square 
mile, with record drainages showing as much 
as 100,000 cubic yards per square mile. 
There is no adequate record of the rate of 
loss of crop lands through erosion. 

A person flying across the United States 
cannot help but see how the blighting fin- 
gers of erosion are extending into farm lands, 
especially west of the Mississippi River. On 
the other hand, improved farm practices, 
contour plowing, terracing of slopes and bet- 
ter strains of seed have actually increased 
the yield per acre of crop lands in the past 
decade. 

One of the highly uncertain factors in the 
problem is that of agricultural export, which 
for the past decade has been requiring the 
produce of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 acres. 

Estimates are that the increase in the 
Nation's population in the past decade will 
continue in the immediate decades to come. 
A United States population of 170,000,000 in 
1960, and 190,000,000 in 1975 has been esti- 
mated as most likely. During the past dec- 
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ade the Pacific Coast States have grown by 
nearly 50 percent, and the seven far Wester) 
States from 25 to 50 percent, while the larg- 
est gains east of the Mississippi have been 
of the order of 15 percent. The greatest up- 
surge in population in history is taking place 
in the West where rainfall and runoff aver- 
age less than in the rest of the country. 

The Water Resources Policy Commission 
strongly urges careful continuing surveys 
and studies which should reveal the amount 
of additional crop acreage required. There 
are likely cpportunities of securing addi- 
tional acreage by land drainage at costs lower 
than much of the proposed irrigation. The 
Commission’s conclusion drawn from best 
information available is that the increased 
population forecast for the immediate de- 
cades ahead, with likely increased standards 
os living, will require substantial additions 
to crop acreage and that present crop sur- 
pluses will be wiped out. 

The Waiter Resources Policy Commission 
was fortunate in having a staff of legal con- 
sultants derived largely from Federal depart- 
ments and under the chairmanship of Ber- 
nard A. Foster, Jr., special counsel, Federal 
Power Commission. This committee of law- 
yers has prepared volume 3 of the Water Re- 
sources Report entitled “Water Resources 
Law,” a most useful document, This volume 
reviews the constitutional considerations 
under which the United States has engaged 
in water resources development under its 
commerce power, proprietary power, war 
power, and general welfare power, and un- 
der equitable apportionment and interstate 
and international compacts. A comprehen- 
sive study of existing legislation was de- 
veloped for all water uses. 

Water is a property right subject to the 
law of many States. The humid States ad- 
here to the riparian doctrine and the com- 
mon law of England, whereas the 17 Western 
States observe the appropriative principle, 
“First in time is first in right.” However, 
California and to a limited extent the State 
of Washington have both riparian and ap- 
propriative doctrines. The legal report re- 
views the water law of the 17 Western States 
ir a section prepared independently by Wells 
A. Hutchins, of the Department cf Agri- 
culture. 

America has been richly endowed with 
natural resources, extensive and varied for- 
ests, fertile lands, and an abundance of min- 
erals and fuels beneath the soil. While many 
projects have been constructed to conserve 
and utilize water and land resources, the de- 
sign, operation, and financing of the pres- 
ent programs of Federal, State, and local 
agencies fall far short of the opportunities 
and necessities for the future. 

With the continued expansion of popula- 
tion, much greater demands for water and 
land use development will occur, including 
the many uses for navigation, flood control, 
domestic and industrial water supply, irri- 
gation, hydroelectric power, recreation, fish 
and wildlife, and an ever-increasing need 
for pollution control. As shown above in 
the table of costs of present and future 
water-resource projects, the projects planned 
and proposed but not yet authorized ac- 
count for costs at least five times as large as 
the total expenditures made to date and 
contemplated for those under construction. 
Accumulated experience with Nation-wide 
programs offers intelligent guidance for wise 
planning of river development and for ob- 
taining the basic data so essential to reach- 
ing sound conclusions. As a matter of fact, 
most river basins are relatively undeveloped. 
There is still time to make the necessary 
plans and develop coordinated programs. 
There is a sobering finality in the construc- 
tion of river-basin development, and its be- 
hooves us to be sure that we are right before 
we go ahead. 











Congressman Dollinger Reports to His 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my custom since I was elected 
to represent the Twenty-fourth District 
of New York, to render reports from time 
to time to my constituents. In the fol- 
lowing report, I have outlined some of 
the results of this session of Congress, as 
well as my efforts toward the enactment 
of vitally important legislation. 

CONTROLS 


Due to present unsettled world condi- 
tions and the existing emergency in our 
country, our defense program with its 
many aspects was of major importance. 
The Defense Production Act contained 
among others, provisions on price con- 
trols and Federal rent control. As early 
as February 1951, I urged in the House of 
Representatives that prices be rolled 
back to the pre-Korean level. I pointed 
out that the roll-back to prices existing 
in January 1951 was utterly useless; that 
the averag2 American family could not 
afford the bare necessities of life, and 
that many were suffering from lack of 
essential foods because prices were pro- 
hibitive; that further, the Director of 
the Office of Price Stabilization was pre- 
dicting even then that prices would con- 
tinue to soar, and it was the duty of 
Congress to halt the inflationary rise in 
prices. 

At the time that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act was being considered by the 
Eouse Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which Iam a member, I fought 
with every weapon at my command for 
strong effective controls. I was shocked 
by statements made by representatives 
of the meat industry who appeared be- 
fore our committee and threatened the 
return of the black market if controls 
were established and prices rolled back. 
I felt that we should not be dictated to 
by individuals who were more interested 
in unconscionable profits than in the 
welfare of our country, and that our 
people should be protected against their 
greed. I therefore advocated that as 
soon as a black market appeared in the 
meat industry or any other industry 
dealing in essentials, or there was a de- 
liberate curtailment in the production of 
such essential items so they would not 
be available in normal quantities for all 
to purchase at fair prices, the United 
States Government should seize and 
operate such industry in its entirety. If 
that were done, the producers would re- 
ceive a fair price and the consumer 
would not be subjected to the vicious 
practices of black markets. I also urged 


the committee to include strong rent 
control provisions in the bill and intro- 
duced a rent-control bill in February of 
1951 that would protect tenants from 
gouging landlords. 


However, my efforts 
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proved futile, and a weak, ineffectual, 
control bill was offered to the House for 
consideration. 

I was tireless in my efforts to have the 
Defense Production Act amended, when 
it was being debated in the House, so 
that the average wage earner would be 
enabled to meet living costs and would 
have the protection of strong controls. 
Maintaining that a ruined cconomy 
meant a ruined Nation, I offered nec- 
essary amendments from the floor and 
did all I could to strengthen the bill. I 
charged that the bill as submitted to us 
was a betrayal of the American people; 
that additional roll-backs in prices of 
meats and other foods and commodities 
must be provided, as well as strong Fed- 
eral rent controls if Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica were to live decently and able to ob- 
tain the essentials of life. 

The enemies of the administration's 
control bill did all they could to kill con- 
trols, and they foistea upon the people of 
this country a measure which was sad- 
dled with exemptions for the special in- 
terest groups. It was a sorry imitation 
of what a truly effective Defense Pro- 
duction Act should be, and a grave disap- 
pointment to me. I shall not lessen my 
efforts to procure strong price and rent 
controls to the end that our people and 
our Nation may be adequately protected 
in these days of crisis. 

CONSUMERS ADVISORY BUREAU 


I feel that in this time of constantly 
soaring living costs, American consumers 
must be thrown some life-line. I in- 
troduced a bill to establish a Consumers’ 
Advisory Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce which would enable purchas- 
ers to get best values for the prices paid 
for food and other commodities. We 
know that the public is being gouged on 
every hand in the cost of food, and we 
face a 5 to 8 percent increase in living 
costs during the coming year. Further, 
the American public overpays millions 
of dollars in the purchase of food and 
other commodities because it does not 
have* complete and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the relative quality, util- 
ity, and abundance of commodities avail- 
able on the retail market. 

Millions of dollars are spent in adver- 
tising certain products, but the best- 
advertised product does not necessarily 
make it the best buy. Also, the Ameri- 
can consumer has no way of determining 
for himself how other makes or brands 
actually compare with the products ex- 
pertly advertised by press, radio, televi- 
sion, and other mediums. He often pays 
a higher price than necessary, as the 
little-known product can in fact be of 
higher grade and cheaper. I believe that 
it should be a function of the United 
States Government to procure and make 
such information available to the con- 
sumer, so that he may receive full value 
for every dollar he spends, as no other 
facilities or organizations can accom- 
plish the desired results 

The Consumer's Advisory Bureau pro- 
vided for in my bill would establish cate- 
gories of consumers’ goods based upon 

their uses and functions; it would in- 
vestigate, analyze, test, and evaluate 
consumers’ goods within each cate- 
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gory, and would make available to the 
consuming public, by publications and 
other appropriate means, full, complete, 
and accurate information covering the 
categories. Such a bureau would render 
invaluable service to the public and 
would save our people millions of dollars 
yearly 
HOU 
The housing shortage remains acute in 
the New York City area and elsewhere. 
New construction has been slowed down 
due to the fact that materials and man- 
power are now being channeled to de- 
fense program activities. However, peo- 
ple must have decent shelter, and the 
Federal Government has recognized its 
obligation in this regard. I have done 
everything in my power to bring about 
passage of legislation to provide homes 
for low-income families at rentals they 
can afford. I was gratified when we were 
successful in getting an appropriation for 
the construction of 50,000 low rent public 
housing units. I shall continue my ef- 
forts to the end that every person in this 
country May enjoy suitable housing con- 
ditions. 


SING 


DISCRIMINATION 

My active campaign to wipe out dis- 
crimination has continued, and early in 
the session I reintroduced numerous bills 
to end this evil. 

Of major importance is my bill pro- 
viding foran FEPC. We know that dis- 
crimination is the greatest threat to in- 
dividual freedom, and a menace rampant 
in this country. t is a disgrace that we 
permit persons seeking employment to 
be discriminated against because of their 
race, religion, color, national origin, or 
ancestry. In June of 1951, I also intro- 
duced a resolution calling upon the Pres- 


ident to provide for and reestablish 
fair employment practices in Govern- 
ment and defense industries. President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt issued such an 
order on June 25, 1941. I pointed out 
that in order to assure our victory in the 
terrible struggle in wnich we are engaged 
it is as necessary now, as it was in 1941, 
that we put to use all our available man- 
power, resources, and talents so that our 
defense program can go forward 

My bill to withhold Federal aid from 


schools which discriminate between stu- 
dents by reason of their race, color, re- 
ligion, ancestry, or national origin is very 


for 


as a 


important, Americans are already 
suffering result of discriminatory 
practices found in many of our colleges 
and universities. During World War Il 
our civilians were left without sufficient 
doctors and dentists to care for them 
These professional men are now being 
called to active duty and civilians again 
face lack of adequate medical care 
Still, our colleges continue to limit the 
number of students allowed to study 
medicine and dentistry. Under quota 
systems used, many brilliant students are 
prevented from studying professions of 
their choice. This situation should be 
corrected without delay. The bill would 
also withhold aid from colleges which 
permit students to be members of stu- 
dent organizations which practice dis- 
crimination. 
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Another bill I introduced would refuse 
Federal funds for housing with respect 
to which there is any discrimination. 
Other vitally important bills introduced 
by me prohibit segregation of passengers 
on account of race or color; prohibit 
race segregation in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. I also introduced 
anti-lynching and anti-poll tax bills. 

It is a sad commentary upon us that 
although American men are engaged in 
bloody battle to preserve liberty, fighting 
side by side, shot at with bullets which 
strike indiscriminately regardless of the 
victim’s race, color, or creed—the evils 
of discrimination sadly affect millions in 
our country today. I, for one, shall not 
rest until they are wiped out, and I feel 
that the legislation I have proposed is 
a constructive step in that direction. 

LABOR 


The problems affecting labor continue 
to receive my attention and sincere ef- 
forts. I again introduced a bill to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley law and to revive the 
National Labor Relations Act, and shall 
continue to work for the repeal of this 
law which is so unfair to labor. 

I also reintroduced my bill to establish 
a $1 minimum hourly wage. The mini- 
mum of 75 cents fixed by Congress in 
1949 is woefully inadequate to meet high 
living costs today. I took that same 
stand when the bill was passed. Living 
costs have increased tremendously since 
then, and are increasing daily. We all 
know that the average worker cannot 
take adequate care of the needs of his 
family on the pay he now receives. Per- 
sons in the lower income brackets are 
carrying the biggest part of the defense 
load. We should recognize their great 
contribution to our Nation as well as 
their great need, and it is our duty to 
assure them of a living wage. 

PAY RAISES 

I was happy to vote for the bills giving 
pay raises to postal and other Federal 
employees. This was much needed and 
long overdue legislation. I urged pas- 
sage of the measures early in the session, 
as our postal and Federal workers were 
suffering real hardship due to the insuf- 
ficient wages they received. While the 
raises granted will help, I feel that a 
greater increase should have been al- 
lowed in view of soaring living costs 
and high taxes, 

TAXES 

During the debate on the new tax bill 
I stated that the bill was unsatisfactory 
to me, as there were glaring injustices 
which I felt should be corrected. I urged 
that the bill be amended to make it more 
fair and equitable to all, as it favored 
those who could afford higher taxes and 
penalized those in the low-income brack- 
ets who were already taxed to the limit. 
Also I advocated that all persons de- 
pendent upon a small annuity or pension 
for their existence should be granted ex- 
emptions. Some groups are already ex- 
empt under the law, and it is only fair 
that all persons so dependent should 
have comparable exemptions. 


FOREIGN AID AND ISRAEL 


I advocated passage of the foreign-aid 
bill when it came before the House. I 


felt it was the most effective contribution 
we could make toward world peace and 
a sure preventative of world war III. We 
know that the United States cannot sin- 
glehandedly defeat the forces now war- 
ring against the democratic ideal. We 
mui rely upon those other nations which 
share our ideals for cooperation in peace- 
time as well as for military strength in 
case of a war emergency. Therefore it 
is to our interests that we give them the 
material assistance they need so that 
they can make themselves strong and 
secure against aggression. 

I also emphasized the importance of 
assistance to Israel, our loyal friend and 
ally, the only democratic nation in the 
Near and Middle East. Against almost 
unsurmountable odds she has taken her 
place among freedom-loving countries 
ac a power for democracy and freedom. 
However, this new andi struggling nation 
needs and must have help, and I urged 
that Israel be given the full amount pro- 
posed in the bill, $50,000,000. I pointed 
out that the help we give Israel is a 
sound investment. She is our staunch 
ally and would prove herself of in- 
estimable value in holding the line of our 
defenses in the event of any world con- 
flict. 

When the question of giving wheat 
to India came before us, I urged that we 
give the wheat as a grant, free of any 
shackling conditions or demand for pay- 
ment. I stated that to haggle and bar- 
gain with India over the wheat she 


needed at once to save millions from 
starvation, would lose us forever the 
prestige we have earned not only as a 


powerful Nation but as a generous Na- 
tion. Our wish to save lives is its own 
reward. There is no ground so fertile 
for the seeds of communism as empty 
stomachs. Aside from our humani- 
tarian interest, I felt that we must grant 
the aid India requested-to avoid the 
catastrophe of her succumbing to com- 
munism., 
PUERTO RICO . 

On January 23, 1951, = introduced 
H. R. 1937, to enable the people of Puerto 
R ‘co to select their own form of govern- 
ment. During the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, a bill was passed, granting the 
people of Puerto Rico the right to adopt 
their own constitution, which was to 
contain certain stated rights. 

However, there have been many de- 
mands that the people of Puerto Rico 
should be allowed to decide for them- 
selves what form of government they 
wished. Without taking any sides in 
the controversy, I introduced a bill which 
would give the people the right to make 
their own choice. The procedure advo- 
cated in the bill is, I think, the most 
democratic and fair way to settle the 
issue. I hope that Congress will see fit 
to take action on the measure during the 
coming session. 

IRELAND 


I heretofore introduced a resolution 
which recommended that a plebiscite be 
held throughout Ireland so that all the 
people of Ireland could vote on the ques- 
tion of unification and how they wished 
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to be governed. I was happy to vote in 
favor of House Resolution 82 when j; 
came before us, and regret that it m 
with defeat. However, the unification 
of Ireland has my sympathetic interes: 
and I shall continue to support legis) 
tion which would assist in accomplish- 
ing it. 
VETERANS 
Our veterans who have made su 
great sacrifices for our country, in pre- 
serving our liberty and safeguardin 
our lives, deserve all the assistance w: 
can possibly give them. Legislation for 
their benefit will continue to have my 
active support. It came to my attention 
that countless veterans would suffer fi- 
nancial loss, and in many instances 
would lose their opportunity to have an 
education, due to the time limitation for 
education and training under the Gi 
bill. I, therefore, introduced a bill to 
provide an extra time period within 
which veterans could apply for such ed- 
ucation and training. 
RESURGENCE OF NAZISM 


I have been alert to the dangers of a 
resurgence of nazism in Germany. The 
reprieve by American authorities of Nazi 
war criminals who had been sentenced 
to death, and the pardoning of others, 
including Hitler’s loyal ally, Al‘red 
Krupp, came as a great shock to me. 
These reprieves, in my opinion, granted 
to persons who had committed the worst 
crimes against humanity in all history, 
struck a death blow at the very founca- 
tion of our American system of justice, 
and assured further the rise to power of 
former Nazi war lords. 

Immediately after the reprieves we: 
granted, I introduced a resolution cal! 
ing for a complete and immediate in 
vestigation of the United States mili- 
tary government in Germany and the 
civilian administration which succeeded 
it, and a report as to why the mass clem- 
ency order was issued. I also reintro- 
duced my resolution calling for a com- 
plete investigation with reference to the 
extent to which we have permitted or 
encouraged the reestablishment of car- 
tels, the resumption of power by former 
Nazis and the resurgence of fascism and 
anti-Semitism in Germany. Iam doing 
all I can to get action on these resolu- 
tions. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried, in this report, to empha- 
size those topics and measures of major 
importance to my constituents. Space 
does not permit my discussion of all 
questions of interest; there are rmany 
others I should like to cover if it were 
possible. 

The problems and opinions of my con- 
stituents are of great importance to me. 
I maintain a congressional office at 938 
Simpson Street, Bronx, which is open 
daily. The people of the Twenty-fourth 
District of New York are most welcome 
to call there and discuss matters of in- 
terest to them. I wish to assure the peo- 
ple I represent that it is my earnest 
desire to serve them to the best of my 
ability, and that my efforts in their be- 
half will continue, 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
inder leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following transcrip- 
tion: 
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WICKERSHAM, OF OKLAHOMA 

BENNEiT, CHIEF, Soi. CON VATION SEAv- 
IcE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
CULTURE, Octosrr 19, 1951 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. This is your Congress- 
man, VicToR WICKERSHAM, speaking to you 
from the Nation’s Capital in Washington, 
D.C. Today we are fortunate in having as 
ur guest our good friend, Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett, Chief of the United States Soil Conser- 
vation rvice. 

He is known variously as “the Chief” and 


rs and thousands 
He has 


to his c vork 
n’s farmers everywhere 
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worked and consulted on soil and water con- 
servation and other land problems throuch- 
out the Americ and much ica and 
Eur He has devoted his lifetime to the 
vital matter of taking care of the land. He 
also is personally familiar with the soi nd 
erosion problems in any one of our western 
Oklahoma counties you'd care to name 


As you know I think conser- 


Dr. Bennett 














vation of our soil and water, for the fullest 
u f our own generation and those to come 
after us, is just about the most important 
matter there is for any of us to be conserned 
with. Productive land is the most impor- 
tant of all our basic natural resources. 
Whether we live in town or in the country, 
all of us depend on the land's ability to pro- 
duce the food, fiber, timber, and other things 
that are essential to our good standard of 
living, and to our very stence. Our 
national welfare and security rooted in 





the fertile soil of Oklahoma and the Nation. 

Dr. Bennett, I recall seeing where some- 
body stated recently that our capacity to 
consume the food and other essential things 
that come from our farms and ranches would 
catch up with the land's ability to produce 
these necessities within another couple of 
hundred years, I believe it was. But what- 


ever the time might be, it certainly is true, 
isn’t it, that we not only have damaged 


or ruined a lot of our soil, but that destruc- 
tive erosion is still going on? 

Mr. BENNETT. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult, Congressman, to set any exact time 
when we might run short on our land sup- 
ply. In order to produce the food crops 
and other essentials, we must safeguard our 
remaining productive land through the use 
of adaptable conservation measures, such as 
we are now using on a constantly expanding 
scale. Our capacity for agricultural produc- 
tion continues to increase—through conser- 
vation farming, crop and livestock improve- 
ment, disease and pest control, bringing idle 
land into production, and so on. But it is 
a matter of plain mathematics that if we 
should be so foolish as not to conserve the 
good land we have left, we couldn't on 
indefinitely producing enough to maintain 
the good standard of living we now enjoy. 

Here are some of the facts: Census figures 
show that our population passed the 
154,000,000 mark last summer, and that 
the increase is continuing at the net rate of 
2,000,000 a year. At the same time, we are 
Still losing probably not less than 


go 


500,000 
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work going on in the Sandstone Creek, Owl 
Creek, and other tributaries of the Washita, 
and to recount some of the outstanding ex- 
amples of how the conservation work has 
proved very effective in flood reduction. I 
had the pleasure of taking part in the cele- 
bration as you did, near Cordell in 1948 on 
the occasion of the completion of the work 
along Cloud Creek, a tributary of the 
Washita. 

The people of the Washita Valley are due 
much credit for their vision and courage 
in helping to make this undertaking a real- 
ity—when they gathered at Chickasha and 
with your assistance, perfected organization 
of what is now the Washita Valley Council 
of Soil Conservation Districts. Other inter- 
ests, both business and civic, have helped 
also. 

Among other benefits of the Washita Val- 
ley flood control work which was authorized 
by you and other Members of Congress will 
be, of course, keeping silt out of the Denison 
Dam. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. That work in _ the 
Washita watershed certainly means a lot to 
Oklahoma, Dr. Bennett. It is unfortunate 
that a cut in funds available this year for 
the Washita and the other 10 flood-control 
projects came about and slowed up the good 
work there accordingly. I introduced a bill 
calling for $800,000 in supplemental appro- 
priations for your Washita work, especially 
needed, I understand, in the Chickasha area. 
People in Oklahoma are beginning to get 
sold on small dams, and we don’t want any of 
this important work to be held back. 

To my way of thinking, there isn’t any- 
thing you are doing in your conservation 
program that isn’t of high importance. I 
am thinking, for example of the fine results 
obtained on the land utilization project in 
Roger Mills County—— 

Mr. Bennetr (interposing). We are proud 
of that, too, Congressman WICKERSHAM. 
During the past decade, since we started con- 
verting the unsuitable cropland in the proj- 
ect to grass, some 11,000 acres have been 
seeded. All the 34,000 acres of land has 
been brought up to the point of profitable 
production. This vegetative improvement 
contributes to flood control on the Washfta. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Along with tree wind- 
breaks and shelter belts and other measures. 
In fact, the very first tree planted in the old 
shelter-belt program was on a farm near Wil- 
low Lake Creek community, in Greer County. 
For the country as a whole, Dr. Bennett, 
would you say that we have turned the 
tables yet on our soil erosion and land-use 
problems? 

Mr. BENNETT. Not quite. We have not yet 
caught up with the rate of soil loss by ero- 
sion throughout the country as a whole. 
But, as well as we can determine from our 
own Soil Conservation Service records, the 
conservation job has been completed, up to 
the stage of maintenance and improvement, 
on about 2114 percent of the Nation’s farm 
land needing protection. This does not in- 
clude other conservation work that brings to 
at least 25 percent that part of the job which 
actually has been completed—and possibly 
somewhat more, maybe 30 percent. I am 
more confident than I ever have been that 
we are not going to pause in this vital un- 
dertaking, or slacken our pace, until the job 
is finished. We have too much sense and 
patriotism for that, especially in times o! 
emergency like this when our best possibl> 
productive capacity is so urgently needed. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. And I am sure we're not, 
either, Dr. Bennett. I know the people o7 
western Oklahoma, anyway, are not going tc 
let the country down in regard to soil and 
water conservation. It means so much tc 
our youth and to everybody, in our own 
country, where you, Dr. H. H. Bennett, are 
doing such a swell job, as well as in other 
countries—where our other Dr. Bennett— 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, who heads up the 


point 4 program, is doing such good work in 
promoting better agriculture and more 
wholesome living. 

This is your Congressinan, VicToR WICKER- 
SHAM. You have just heard Dr. Hugh H, 
Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and myself on the subject, Soil Conservation. 


Air Power and Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE. 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article by Eugene E. 
Wilson as it appeared in Spotlight of this 
date. Here is one of the most significant, 
forward-looking documents of our time: 
a proposal for transforming the airplane 
into an instrument of peace and freedom. 
This article cannot be dismissed as an 
idealistic dream, for its author, a former 
naval officer and industrialist, is one of 
the most hard-headed realists in the 
aviation field. As a naval staff officer, he 
helped conceive and work out the idea of 
the carrier task force. While president 
of United Aircraft Corp. he helped de- 
velop the American aircraft industry, 
And while chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, he wrote industry’s air policy state- 
ment. 


The above-mentioned article follows: 


Arr POWER AND MORALITY 
(By Eugene E. Wilson) 

Some of the most brilliant minds in the 
Department of Defense aré reported to be 
asking: “Is our strategy right?” ‘They are 
said to question the wisdom of a military 
policy which places almost sole dependence 
vpon population bombing. 

Wilbur Wright died regretting that he 
helped to create the airplane. For he saw 
it used, not primarily as the dreamed-of ar- 
gosy of commerce, but as the fiery chariot 
of war. Discovery of the principles of me- 
chanical flight touched off a resurgence of 
barbarism and a return to military policies 
so bankrupt as to threaten the survival of 
civilization. 

Indiscriminate bombing of civilian popu- 
lations is poor strategy, false economics, bad 
politics, and worse morals. Stupid leader- 
ship has brought western Christian civiliza- 
tion to the verge of extinction. Lacking the 
directive force of moral precept, it has been 
unable to define any long-term objective, 
political or otherwise, or any military strat- 
egy other than that of destroying everything 
within its path. This was the strategy of 
Genghis Khan and of the Dark Ages. 

Future historians may well adjudge pop~ 
ulation and strategic bombing as the classic 

lunder of all time. And the climax of this 
folly, the atomic bombing of Hiroshima, may 
have revealed such irreverence for human 
lice on our part as to have cost us the moral 
leadership of the world. Despite our air 
superiority—or, more precisely, because of 
its misuse—our civilization, once considered 
the loftiest in evolution of the human spirit, 
now stands cn the defensive. 

Our va‘inted material superiority, flanked 
right and left and breached in the center 
br hordes of Asiatics, has begun to assume 
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some aspects of the Maginot line. Thr: 
of an atomic stockpile dwindles as a det: 
rent to a barbaric enemy who refuses 
oblige us with suitable tactical targets, 
say nothing of the inviting strategic ob; 
tives which we offer him. A sterile air poli 
has infected our military and naval poli 
and our foreigm and domestic policies 
well. 

Dread of such an outcome long pervad 
aviation circles. Bitter controversy |} 
raged ever since that December day in 19 
at Kittyhawk when the Wrights demon- 
strated mechanical flight. One school, led b; 
the Wrights, visualized the airplane as pri- 
marily a vehicle and thus a potential boon 
to civilization. The other, led by the mili- 
tary, saw it as a revolutionary weapon. 

The original prophet of population and 
strategic bombing was the Italian, Gen 
Guilio Douhet. As early as 1909, he tried 
to interest his government in the potentiality 
of air bombardment of urban areas as a 
cheap short-cut to power. In 1921, he said 
in his book, Command of the Air, that “a 
body of troops will stand fast under intensive 
bombings but workers in a shop, factory, or 
harbor will melt away after the first losses.” 

This doctrine found ready acceptance 
among military minds of an era which pro- 
duced Balbo and Mussolini, Goering and 
Hitler. And disciples continued to preach it 
even after experience proved otherwise. Cit- 
izens of London, Berlin, Tokyo, and other 
cities not only failed to melt away but 
reacted with fanatical resistance. The A- 
bomb at Hiroshima appeared to support the 
theory, but it is now known that the Japa- 
nese had already decided to surrender to 
pressure of sea blockade. 

Sober second thought now suggests that 
blockade might have been more efficient in 
the long run. Certainly, it would have been 
more economical because we are still pouring 
out treasure to rebuild institutions we bat- 
tered down. One thing is clear: neither our 
natural allies nor our late enemies relish 
the idea of being liberated by our atom bomb 
tactics. 

The Russians exploit our lapse, claiming 
that their use of military aircraft is confined 
to tactical support of ground forces and that 
instead of threatening to use atomic bombs 
against civil populations, they apply atomic 
energy to the construction of public works. 
Thus does godless leadership exploit to its 
own advantage precepts of western Chris- 
tianity which the west has _ forgotten. 
Grandmother Russia puts on a good act in 
the international Red Riding Hood drama, 
while we have let ourselves be cast in the 
role of the villain. 

In placing sole dependence on the explo- 
sive force of an uncontrollable weapon, we 
have neglected the most potent force in our 
possession—the catalyst of moral principle. 
To get back into character, we must first 
reassert adherence to principles of human 
conduct which made us what we are. For 
example, we might announce our intent to 
ban the use of all weapons against civil pop- 
ulations and confine their use to legitimate 
military targets. This is not the usual im- 
practical suggestion of outlawing weapons 
or of limiting armaments, but rather a re- 
turn to their proper employment. 

Such a program takes for granted main- 
tenance of a military air force capable of 
effective reprisal against a potential dis- 
turber of peace. It calls for a statement of 
fundamental national objectives which 
should be publicly debated and supported. 
First requisite is restoration of individual 
freedom, especially in trade, and this implies 
freedom of movement to all, by land, sea, and 
air. Under this doctrine, the mission of 
armed forces would once more become that 
of guaranteeing the security of trade routes. 
Then, just as the Great Chinese Wall crum- 
bled beneath the feet of private trade's, 
backed by Britain's benevolent sea power, so 
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would the iron curtain rise one day to wel- 
come the western ideal of a fair break for 
the other fellow. 

Then would come the opportunity sensed 
by the Wrights at the dawn of this century. 
Just as the Berlin airlift reversed the role 
of the bombing blitz, so might airlift come 
to its own as the catalyst for a new era com- 
parable to that which began with the geo- 
graphic discoveries of the fifteenth century. 
Here Pax Aeronautica might replace Pax 
Britannica, and therein lies one example of 
hope in the air. 





Fortieth Anniversary of Polish-American 
Journal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, October 20, there will roll off the 
presses of the Polish-American Journal 
the fortieth anniversary edition of this 
outstanding Polish-American publica- 
tion. I know that many of my col- 
leagues here in the House are well ac- 
quainted with this weekly newspaper 
and its editorial policies; I am sure that 
all of the Members have read some of 
its editorials and feature articles which 
have been inserted in this Recorp from 
time to time. 

Forty years of continuous reporting of 
the news affecting the United States and 
Poland have been dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of American freedom and the 
struggle for the liberation and freedom 
of Poland. Under the aggressive leader- 
ship of its present editors, Mr. Henry J. 
Dende and Mr. Leopold Dende, the Pol- 
ish-American Journal has _ vigorously 
carried on the fight against the scourge 
of communism that has engulfed one 
European nation after another and 
which is so rapidly spreading its tenta- 
cles to every corner of the world. 

As a tribute to the Polish-American 
Journal on this, its fortieth anniversary, 
I take pride in inserting in this REcorp 
its creed and program which will appear 
on the editorial page of tomorrow’s 
issue: 

Our CREED 

Today's edition marks the Polish-Ameri- 
can Journal's fortieth year of continuous 
service to the Americans of Polish ancestry. 

As during the past four decades, the Jour- 
nal will continue its traditional policy: 

It will encourage persons of Polish descent 
to preserve their native customs, their thrift, 
the industriousness, their traditions, their 
love of music, art, and literature, their deep 
respect for God, church, and family, and 
those other Polish attributes which they have 
sO graciously contributed and so harmoni- 
ously blended into the fiber of America. 
These characteristics must not be allowed 
to die for from them have sprung the Ameri- 
can patriotism of Pulaski and Kosciusko, 
the genius and statesmanship of Paderewski 
and the courage of the Polish people during 
the defense of Warsaw. 

The Polish-American Journal will strongly 
support the activities of Polish organiza- 
tions who fight against communism and who 
struggle to have Poland, the “land of the 

White Eagie” free from its present despotic 
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and cruel oppressor, namely, Communist 
Russia. 

Hand in hand with this stated policy this 
paper will continue to carry on a militant 
and relentless campaign against commu- 
nism. 

The Journal believes that the democra- 
cies have conceded enough. Each conces- 
sion has been met with a new demand, an- 
other encroachment, and another stalemate. 

The time has come when we must take 
a@ firm stand, for we will not compromise 
our way of life. 

The democracies prefer the conference 
table to the battlefield. But if the enemies 
of freedom will not drop their sinister scheme 
of world domination then we also can lay 
aside our diplomatic tools. If necessary we 
can exchange the silk hat and frock coat 
for the armored suit, and the portfolio for 
the sword. 

This paper is wholeheartedly in accord with 
the determination of the democracies to 
retreat no farther. We shall continue our 
efforts of mediation and arbitration of world 
problems but we shall not sell our souls. 
But if the world is not to be plunged into 
another holocaust of war then the Soviet 
Union must stop its vicious practice of com- 
ing to the peace table with a glove in one 
hand and a dagger in the other. 

This paper, then, has taken up the torch 
of freedom and has thrown the gauntlet 
into the face of communism. 

On the fortieth anniversary, its mailed fist 
is thrust against the iron curtain. 





PROGRAM AND PLATFORM OF JOURNAL HAILED 
BY MANY AS OUTSTANDING 

In the summer of 1949, the editors of the 
Journal together with Adam Dunn, promi- 
nent industrialist, and Leo Nejelski, manage- 
ment consultant, mapped out a program and 
platform which was to be the guiding light 
of the Journal. Immediately vpon its re- 
lease to over 250 prominent civic, political, 
and religious leaders in the country, it was 
enthusiastically received and hailed as a great 
step forward in the Polish-American news- 
paper field. 

On this, our fortieth anniversary, we are 
publishing it, for the benefit of our thou- 
sands of readers and friends. 

This is our platform: 

1. We affirm once more our allegiance to 
the United States. We pledge our strength 
to the ideals of freedom and democracy for 
which America stands. We are unmistak- 
ably on the side of the Americans who be- 
lieve that the freedoms we find here provide 
the most certain road to truth, dignity and 
well-being for all men. 

2. We take new pride in our Polish heri- 
tage. We of Polish ancestry brought to 
America an undying thirst for freedom, a 
capacity for lasting loyalty and the courage 
to translate our ideals into practical realities. 
We aim to keep Polish culture and Polish 
interests alive, and to encourage other groups 
to do likewise, because the rich variety of 
American life depends on the vitality of the 
many peoples who share the United States 
between them. 

3. We plan to do everything in our power 
to strengthen the purposes and the leader- 
ship of Polish-American organizations. We 
will always be partial to those groups that, 
in addition to their specific goals, are de- 
voted to the American ideals of democracy 
and freedom. We will work especially hard 
far the groups that add to the prestige of all 
American Poles. 

4. We will support and encourage those 
Polish Americans who make the great effort 
to achieve distinction and success. We will 
applaud those who reach out to help others. 
Where possible, we will take initiatives to 
bring together those individuals and groups 
who can strengthen one another, whether in 

business, education, the professions, the 
arts, politics, finance, or organizations. 
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5. We pray to God for strength to adhere 
to our ideals. And we hope that we will be 
joined by ever-increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent who believe wih us 
that a great age of peace, understanding, and 
freedom can be ours if we work hard enough 
for it 

This is our program: 

1. To print the news of persons of Polish 
ancestry everywhere, with particular em- 
phasis on personalities and events that ad- 
vance the causes of democracy and freedom. 

2. To editorialize constantly on the five 
planks of our platform, sparing no frankness 
where situations become serious or where 
individuals are impeding or destroying the 
progress of their groups. 

3. To encourage leaders who are devoted 
to the advancement of their groups, and of 
Polish Americans in general, while criti- 
cizing those who through §self-seeking 
weaken the effectiveness of their groups 

4. To stimulate the ambitions of Polish 
Americans who are interested in business, 
education, politics, finance, the professions, 
or the arts, and to bring them in touch 
with individuals and groups who can coun- 
sel and assist them. 

5. To search for ways whereby American 
Poles can realize their proportionate oppor- 
tunities in business, politics, and all other 
walks of life 

6. To suggest methods whereby Polish- 
American fraternals and organizations can 
use their resources to advance the causes of 
American Poles, and to encourage methods 
of development that can add to the strength 
and stability of these organizations. 

7. To honor Americans of Polish descent 
who are seriously interested in advancing 
the common good and who are doing thinzs 
to accomplish this goal. 

8. To keep alive the traditions of Polish 
arts by supporting the individuals and 
groups working in these fields and by pro- 
viding opportunities to encourage new 
talents. 

9. To create interest in Polish history, and 
to encourage studies of contributions to 
American development made by men and 
women of Polish descent. 

10. To speak out against individuals and 
groups who are seeking to create disunity 
among Polish-American groups, at the same 
time to clarify why we are in the opposition. 

11. To revitalize interest in Polish cookery 
and in Polish folk arts and crafts 

12. To support Polish-Americans who are 
active and outstanding in various sports, and 
thus add to the prestige of their groups. 

13. To clarify the cause of American Poles 
for individuals and groups who are misled 
or misinformed 

14. To stimulate interest in group activi- 
ties that increase the opportunities for 
Americans of Polish descent in all walks of 
life to achieve happiness, pride, and well- 
being. 

15. To undertake competitions that will 
encourage American Poles to exercise their 
abilities and talents for their own accom- 
plishment and to increase the store of 
prestige for the entire group. 








The Need To Stop Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Frida, October 19, 1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a com- 
munication which I have received from 
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one of my constituents. I believe her 
communication to be worthy of the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., September 9, 1951, 


To the Members of the United States Senate, 
Courtesy of Senator Robert C. Hendrick- 
son. 

GENTLEMEN: Please, please. Do something 
to stop this inflation. This plea comes from 
the heart of a worried wife of a young pro- 
fessional man. It becomes urgent as I read 
the registered mail notice of a rent increase; 
when I must pay $1.25 per pound for neces- 
sary meat; and when I consider the cost of 
equipment for the baby soon to be with us. 

A lawyer does not »enefit from union pres- 
sure on the Wage Stabilization Board, and 
subsequent relaxation of wage ceilings. 
There are no official edicts to help him ride 
the wave of increasing living costs. It is in- 
comprehensible that Members of Congress in- 
dividually are not frightened as I am, for 
most of you are yourselves professional men. 
But collectively, you show no evidence of 
fear of this horrible thing—inflation—which 
is without question threatening to destroy 
our economy and our beloved democratic 
way. 

I'm afraid that our small family may go 
down before it, and to help check its force, 
we will willingly pay our taxes, make budget 
room somehow for savings bonds, and refuse 
to release our funds on time payments. All 
I ask is that you, as our chosen representa- 
tives, be aware of our fright, ignore short- 
sighted pressure lobbies, and make every 
sincere effort to crush this thing before it 
crushes us. 

Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH H. BANGs. 
Mrs. John K. Bangs. 


Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I shall deliver 
over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, October 22, 1951, 7:45 to 8 
Pp. m., on the subject Federal Workers 
Also Deserve Jobless Pay Protection: 


Friends of the radio audience, I wonder 
how many Americans sense the slow but far- 
reaching changes that are taking place with- 
in our Nation? 

Not the new buildings and cars that are 
brightening the face of the landscape. I 
mean the steady income flowing into more 
pockets than ever before and bringing with 
it the confidence born of security. 

Most of it is in the form of pay-checks 
that are the reward of productive effort, on 
the part of people who are actually working. 

There are other types of income, such as 
pension, disability compensation, and un- 
employment checks—that have come into 
prominence in recent years. 

On our own, and on the basis of private 
investment, we have for generations pur- 
chased more insurance than any other peo- 
ple on earth. This however, has not been 
enough. A man can be in the best of health, 
happy, and hard-working in his job only to 


be informed some day that he has been laid 
off through no fault of his own. That man 
is disabled, from the viewpoint of his ability 
to earn a living, just the same as if he were 
sick or injured. 

We had to find a way to protect him 
against such hazards. We called upon gov- 
ernment to do that which he could not do 
for himself. As a result, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—and unemployment com- 
pensation—were conceived and legislated to 
save the individual and the Nation from the 
economic shocks that threatened us during 
the 1930's. 

We made this beginning in social engineer- 
ing. It was designed to give our people some 
security against the economic uncertainties 
of life and to do it within the framework of 
our Constitution. We took the middle road 
of compromise to build a society in which 
all would have the opportunity of sharing in 
the Nation's progress without sacrificing the 
precious liberties upon which the United 
States was founded, and through which it 
has prospered beyond all others. 

We had to make a beginning in 1936 and 
we had to go slowly in order to find our 
way- 

Step by step we have been adding to the 
structure of social security. Many people 
are now covered and the benefits have been 
increased, but we still have some distance to 
go betore this national insurance is com- 
plete. 

I want to speak tonight about one group 
that has been overlooked, namely, the 2,000,- 
000 civilian employees of the United States 
Government. 

The average man in the street thinks that 
anybody who goes to work for Uncle Sam 
gets a lifetime job with no “slack times’’ and 
no lay-offs. But they forget agencies such 
as the Veterans’ Administration that was 
greatly enlarged to meet the needs of mil- 
lions of World War II veterans and is now 
dismissing employees because the educational 
and job-training benefits under the GI bill 
of rights have expired for most ex-service 
men and women of that conflict. 

Likewise, the hundreds of thousands of 
civilians who worked for the navy yards and 
Government arsenals from 1941 to 1945 were 
let go after the war, with no unemployment 
compensation to help them out while they 
were trying to find new jobs in private in- 
dustry. The same situation prevails today. 
Pederal payrolls are increasing. This form 
of employment may last for a long time, 
and then again, it may not. When the in- 
evitable reduction in force comes—what 
then? 

I believe that we should give priority— 
when the Congress resumes business in 
January 1952—to a bill amending the So- 
cial Security Act to provide unemployment 
insurance for Federal civilian employees. 

The first point to make is that Pederal 
employment is not as stable as most people 
think. During the calendar year 1950, about 
450,000 separations took place, according to 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 
This amounted to one-fourth of all Federal 
civilian employment which is a high rate 
of turn-over. In 1949, they were more 
numerous, coming close to the 500,000 mark. 
Nearly 45 percent of the separations were 
involuntary, meaning that. the employees 
did not give up these jobs of their own free 
will. The dismissals come about through 
reductions in force and through termina- 
tion of temporary appointments. The rest 
were quits, retirements, de ths, and trans- 
fers to other agencies. 

In such nonmanufacturing industries as 
banking, insurance, and transportation turn- 
over is always low and employment is steady. 
The workers in these latter industries have 
been covered by unemployment insurance 
from the start, yet Federal workers have 
been denied this protection. 
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Without it, displaced Federal workers 
have been forced to rely upon accrued leav« 
and retirement fund withdrawals to keep 
them going until they could find other jot 
Reliance on this saved-up leave is a misuse 
of a system that was intended for recrea- 
tion purposes. It was patterned after the va- 
cation pay of private industry and was sup- 
posed to be used in the same manner. Bu! 
many Federal workers do not take all the 
time off that is coming to thea, thereb, 
hoping to build up this backlog for a rainy 
day. During 1949, separated workers re- 
ceived an average of $192 in lump-sum pay- 
ments for accrued annual leave, represent- 
ing an estimated 15-days pay on the bas; 
of an average weekly salary of $65. 

Now as to refund of their contributions t 
the civil-service retirement fund. 

During 1919, these withdrawals averaged 
about $315, representing approximately 
years of service. Nearly 230,000 separat«d 
employees received refunds in 1929, or mor: 
than four out of every five who were entitled 
to get back what they had paid in. They 
had no unemployment insurance to fall back 
on and so they withdrew the savings which 
had been deducted from their pay checks in 
order to provide them with old-age security 
In other words, they were obliged to trade in 
their pension rights for a little ready cash to 
carry them over a present emergency. And 
all because they had no unemployment in- 
surance protection. 

Recent legislation, furthermore, has re- 
stricted the use of these two alternatives as 
@ substitute for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Newly hired Federal employees are being 
given emergency appointments only. They 
are being covered by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, instead of the 
civil-service retirement program. The for- 
mer does not permit withdrawal of contritu- 
tions. Other legislation requires them to 
use up annual leave instead of accumulating 
it. 

So sum it up, Federal workers can no long- 
er depend upon retirement refunds and ac- 
crued annual leave to give them some in- 
come after they have been let go by the 
Government. From their very first day of 
unemployment they get no compensation. 

As long ago as June 23, 1944, Senator 
Grorce, chairman of the Special Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 
said, and I quote: “Government workers in 
arsenals and shipyards and in other Govern- 
ment agencies have worked and lived side 
by side with workers in private industry. 
The Government, through its war contracts, 
has paid the cost of the unemployment-com- 
pensation tax on those working for private 
war plants. The committee sees no reason 
why it should not pay it for those on its own 
payroll. Many of these men gave up accumu- 
lated benefits under the State systems in 
order to take places in federally operated 
war plants and Federal war agencies, and 
they should be placed in the same position 
that they would have enjoyed had they been 
engaged in war work for a private employer.” 

In 1944 and again in 1945, the United 
States Senate passed bills providing for 
coverage of Federal employees. When 
those bills came over to the House they 
were bottled up by the Ways and Means 
Committee which felt that certain dis- 
criminations would result. The effect of 
granting unemployment compensation to 
Federal employees would be to extend those 
benefits to seamen, for example, employed 
by the Federal Government, while at the 
same time denying benefits to seamen em- 
ployed by private operators. 

Legislation since enacted overcomes these 
objections. 

In 1945, Congress extended unemployment 
insurance to cover Federal employees work- 
ing for the Bonneville Power Administration, 











so we already have Congress on record for 
extending coverage to one small group of 
United States Government workers. 

In the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1946, seamen employed by the Government 
were provided with reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefits. Seamen in private employ- 
ment were also included under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. 

Suppose we go to the other extreme and 
cite that most stable of all Government agen- 
cies—the Post Office Department. It grows 
with the needs of the population generally 
and is not subject to the fluctuations which 
result from the rapid expansion or contrac- 
tion of other United States agencies. Even 
here there are some separations. 

The Congress has acknowledged a duty to 
the unemployed. It has recognized that in- 
come must be supported for a reasonable 
time to permit the displaced worker to find 
another job. The arguments for extending 
legislation to cover the employees of the 
Federal Government are just as compelling 
as the evidence justifying such benefits for 
the employees in private industry. Upward 
of 50,000 temporary postal employees are now 
on the rolls with little or no possibility that 
they will ever be granted permanent classi- 
fied appointments. These employees are cov- 
ered neither by retirement nor social secu- 
rity, and at their present wages cannot put 
anything aside to pay for rent and food dur- 
ing any period of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. 

From 1939 through 1950 there have been 
4,970,000 applications for refunds from the 
Civil Service Retirement System. This is well 
over double the number of those now work- 
ing for the United States Government. It 
proves that these employees, upon severance, 
desperately needed cash to carry them over 
the interval between jobs. That they had to 
forfeit their claims for ald-age security in 
order to get immediate help is the fact that 
clinches their right to be protected by unem- 
ployment insurance. 

This can be done in any one of three ways: 

1. Federal employees would be entitled to 
Federal benefits with eligibility conditions 
and other requirements uniform for Federal 
workers just as the Congress has provided 
for railroad employees under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

2. The Congress would provide for unem- 
ployment compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of State laws, as was done for 
maritime employees subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Congress deems appro- 
priate. 

3. The administration of the benefits, and 
some other matters, would be left to State 
laws and procedures, subject to Federal re- 
view, as was done in the case of benefits pay- 
able to former servicemen of World War II 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

The President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Labor have endorsed the prin- 
ciple of unemployment compensation for 
Federal civilian workers, 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
favor it. 

The 17 distinguished members of the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security, after 
studying the proposal, have come out for it 
unanimously. 

The whole unemployment insurance pro- 
gram is weak as long as it protects some 
workers and denies that same protection to 
others. 

It cannot be called a form of social security 
until all men and women in the category of 
employees, and that also means civilian ser- 
vants of the Government of the United 
States, are protected by out-of-work insur- 

ance, 

The next session of the Congress cannot 
fail to establish this right by law. 
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Drive on Gabrielson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including, under a leave to extend 
my remarks, an article which appeared 
in the Washington Post, date of October 
18, in Drew Pearson’s column which goes 
into detail with an explanation of why 
certain prominent Republicans are try- 
ing to remove Guy Gabrielson as Repub- 
lican National Chairman. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that I 
first exposed Mr. Gabrielson’s connec- 
tion with Carthage Hydrocol and his 
repeated successful attempts to influence 
the RFC to put up Government money 
for companies which certainly had ade- 
quate finances of their own. 

Mr. Pearson reports that the Carthage 
Hydrocol Co. is now unsuccessful and 
that GOP leaders fear a Democratic 
charge that the blue-chip backers of the 
concern are trying to let Uncle Sam 
share in their loss. I think the Repub- 
lican leaders have the grounds for such 
fears and I do not think there is any 
question but what the blue-chip backers 
of Carthage Hydrocol do intend to let the 
taxpayers share in the loss. Of course 
that will not concern Mr. Gabrielson who 
in the meantime has up to date drawn 
$201,000 in fees and salary from this out- 
fit, which is not a success, and which has 
$18,500,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
borrowed. 

You will also remember, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have been critical of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Boyle so that I can- 
not be accused of being partisan in this 
matter but in all fairness to everyone 
concerned I would like to point out that 
the loan which Mr. Boyle is accused of 
influencing is for only $565,000 as is 
pointed out in this newspaper article 
whereas the loan which Mr. Gabrielson 
influenced and I say influenced, emphat- 
ically, was for $18,500,000. 

A careful reading of the article will 
bring out that Mr. Gabrielson was hired 
when he was Republican national com- 
mitteeman from New Jersey at a time 
when the Republicans were in control 
of Congress and when he was in a posi- 
tion being connected with the party in 
power to make his weight felt around the 
RFC. 

In spite of all of Mr. Gabrielson’'s 
pious denials of influence peddling, I do 
not think that anyone with a little com- 
mon sense can figure that there was any- 
thing else connected with it but influence 
peddling on his part. He got the $201,- 
000 only because he was able to get the 
eighteen and a half million from RFC. 

The article referred to follows: 

DRIVE ON GABRIELSON 


(By Drew Pearson) 


There are some interesting backstage rea- 
sons why Republican Senators are so insist- 
ent that Guy Gabrielson resign as chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
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One is a comparison between the two RFC 
loans obtained by the two chairmen of the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees. 

Democratic Chairman Bill Boyle's loan for 
American Lithofold in St. Louis totaled 
$565,000—a relatively small amount 

GOP Chairman Gabrielson’s loan for Car- 
thage Hydrocol was for $18,500,000 ne of 
the bigger loans granted by the RFC. 

Gabrielson drew a salary and fees t taling 
$201,000 from Carthage Hydrocol during the 
pericd that he was either Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from New Jersey or 
Republican National Chairman. He has been 
president of Carthage Hydrocol since April 
26, 1946, and did not resign after he became 
national chairman. 

Boyle claimed he received a fee only 
$1,250 from the American Lithofold, though 
upon becoming Democratic chairman he sold 
his legal practice to his partner, Max Sis- 
kind, who paid him in annual installments. 

The Democrats, many Republicans feel, 
could score some points on this comparison 
during a campaign. 

Actually, the RFC was established for the 
purpose of helping companies which could 
not obtain loans from private banks, and 
American Lithofold might have been in that 
category. However, it was not so much the 
RFC loan as the way American Lithofold 
wangled huge printing orders from the Gov- 
ernment and paid Government officials on 
the side to get those orders that made the 
public hold its nose. 
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BLUE-CHIP BACKERS 

But what worries Republican Senators 
about the Gabrielson loan is that Carthage 
Hydrocol appeared not to have needed a loan 
at all. Its owners include some of the most 
powerful companies in the United States with 
top credit ratings, and the ability to borrow 
millions from the banks, insurance com- 
panies, or the pubiic. 

Instead they used politics to get an RFC 
loan of $18,500,000. They retained Gabriel- 
son, then a rising figure in the Republican 
Party, just at a time when the Republicans 
were nearing their peak power in the 1946 
election and appeared sure winners of the 
Presidency in 1948. 

Carthage Hydrocol was organized to make 
gasoline out of methane gas, which is the dry 
part of natural gas and which never before 
has been used for gasoline. However, the 


experiment, after 4 years operation near 
Brownsville, Tex., is reported unsuccessful 
and GOP leaders now fear a Democratic 


charge that the blue-chip backers of the con- 
cern are trying to let Uncle Sam share in 
their loss—through the RFC. 

Chief backer of Carthage Hydrocol is the 
Texas Co., one of the largest oil companies in 
the world with gilt-edge credit. Another 
owner is United Gas, a holding company con- 
trolled by Electric Bond & Share, one of 
the biggest power companies in the world 

Another owner is Stone & Webster, hither- 


to never known to have been hard up for 
cash. Other owners are the Niagara Share 
Co., the Forest Oil Corp., La Gloria Corp., 


the Chicago Corp., Newmont Mining (a J. P. 
Morgan concern), Western Natural Gas and 
White, Weld & Co., the Boston bankers. 

Another backer is Henry L. Shattuck, Bos- 
ton blue-blood financial leader; Robert Win- 
throp, Boston banker and insurance mogul; 
William A. Coolidge, another blue-chip ban 
er; and N. C. McGowan, one of the bigge: 
gasmen in the business. 

The amazing thing is that this group, with 
uniimited resources not only wangled an RFC 
loan but when the loan’s first installment was 
due, wanted to postpone payment. It was 
last month, when the first $250,000 was due 
to be repaid the RFC, that Chairman Gabriel- 
son approached Stuart Symington and asked 
for a postponement. Later, when Syming- 
ton demurred, the installment was paid, but 
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this postponement move left Gabrielson open 
to a possible charge that his blue-chip back- 
ers wanted to let Uncle Sam hold the bag. 

These are some of the background factors 
which have caused GOP leaders to demand 
the ousting of genial Guy Gabrielson. 


Power Is in Congress, Not the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter received from a 
Wisconsin resident which is pertinent to 
problems confronting Congress today. I 
commend it to the attention of the 
membership. It follows: 


Maptson, Wis., October 9, 1951. 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SmiITH: I wonder what 
the people will say when Congress adjourns. 
Almost the unanimous comments I hear are 
to the effect that Congress has ruined the 
country. I have not met a single person 
who defends the astronomical appropriations 
Congress has made and astronomical debt 
that is being imposed upon the people of 
the country and their descendants. 

I am not blaming you for I know you 
struggled to prevent the gross extravagance 
of Congress; nevertheless, I believe the en- 
closed clipping expresses a solemn truth, and 
that, about taxpaying time, the reaction of 
the taxpayers will be very antagonistic. In- 
sofar as I am personally concerned, I doubt 
that I will be able to pay much of an in- 
come tax. I am a retired university profes- 
sor, 81 years of age, and have an invalid wife. 
With the inflated currency, for which the 
Government is responsible, I will have a hard 
time to make both ends meet. 

Let me be a little more specific; the billions 
that are to be spent in building military 
fields all over the globe will provoke war and 
not prevent it. Their appropriation and ex- 
penditure is a menace to a peaceful world. 
Suppose Russia started building military 
bases in Mexico, Cuba, Newfoundland, etc., 
how would we react? Henry J. Taylor has 
visited every country in Europe and reports 
that none of them expect a world war unless 
we provoke it. If we attended to our own 
business instead of meddling in the affairs 
of other peoples, there would be less likeli- 
hood of war. We cannot feed, educate, train, 
and fight the battles for all the peoples of the 
world. It would require a book to state and 
analyze all the shortcomings of Congress, 
but that is not the purpose of writing this 
letter. 

Will you please read the article entitled 
“Washington Tyranny: A Case Study,” on 
page 63 of the October number of the 
Reader’s Digest? If that article states the 
facts correctly, I wonder why some Congress- 
man has not started impeachment proceed- 
ings against the President. Under the Con- 
stitution the power of the Supreme Court 
extends “to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party.” It does not give 
the President the power to review the deci- 
sion of the Court. What is the matter with 
Congress? Are all decisions of the Supreme 
Court to be subject to a Presidential review? 

Another dictatorial act is his order to Gov- 
ernment agencies not to report or give any 
information to the press that might be of 
use to our enemy. In the first place, What 


nation is our enemy? We have a Russian 
Ambassador and other agents in this coun- 
try, and likewise we have diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Russia. How is te word 
“enemy” defined diplomatically? 

In conclusion, I apologize for trespassing 
on your time, but I had to get some of these 
things out of my mind. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. M. JANSKY. 


“How the New York Times Lost Its Nerve” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may insert 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a state- 
ment by myself, dealing with some cor- 
respondence I have had with the New 
York Times, together with certain cor- 
respondence and information relative 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, together with the correspondence 
and information relative thereto, was 
ordered to be printed in the REcoORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BREWSTER 
HOW THE NEW YORK TIMES LOST ITS NERVE 
(Pt. IL) 

Mr. President, some months ago, on June 
5, 1951, I made an address in the Senate 
dealing with our China policy. In this ad- 
dress I critically examined the New York 
Times Sunday reviews during the years 1945- 
50 of books about China. 

The address provoked a correspondence 
between Lester Markel, Sunday editor of the 
Times, and myself. 

On August 13, 1951, in deference to Mr, 
Markel’s expressed wish, I asked that this 
correspondence be inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This was 
done. (See Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. A5063.) 

But the matter did not stop there, Mr. 
President. 

In my original address I cited numerous 
passages from New York Times Sunday book 
reviews that betrayed a pro-Communist bias. 
Mr. Markel denied that the exhibits showed 
such bias. His letters kept on coming and 
they were more and more peculiar. It was 
as though his first letter had been written 
on impulse and then, since it was discovered 
that the Times had been gravely compro- 
mised by many of its Sunday book reviews 
on China, he began to flounder. 

The whole series of Markel communica- 
tions is truly astonishing. It might be de- 
scribed under some such title as “How the 
New York Times Lost Its Nerve,” a corre- 
spondence between Senator OWEN BREWSTER, 
of Maine, and Lester Markel, Sunday editor 
of the New York Times, June 18, 1951-October 
16, 1951. 

At last I wrote to Mr. Markel and said that, 
as an editor of the New York Times, he had 
access to print as well as I. 

I said that, since he was so intent on the 
publication of the whole correspondence, it 
seemed to me only fair that the Sunday 
Times open its book review section to the 
complete exchange. Did not the New York 
Times regard itself as the standard news- 
paper of record? Surely I had done my part. 
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Was it not just and proper that the Times 
reciprocate? 

It was here that Mr, Markel’s courage be- 
gan to ooze away with great rapidity. Could 
it be, was it possible, since his paper’s motto 
is “All the news that’s fit to print,” that Mr. 
Markel lacked the inoral fiber to submit the 
New York Times’ dirty linen to a thorough 
washing in its own pages? 

The charge, implied in the question, Mr, 
President, I find, is sad but true. 

To make a long story short, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix the final, and as yet unprinted, 
series of letters between Mr. Markel and 
myself. 

Mr. President, first comes Mr. Markel’s let- 
ter to me dated August 22, 1951. (This is 
actually Mr. Markel’s third letter. The first 
two were printed, as already stated, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for August 13, 1951.) 


THE New York Times, 
Times Square, August 22, 1951. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR BREWSTER: This is my con- 
cluding letter in the series that has passed 
between us. It is obvious that there has 
been achieved neither a meeting of the minds 
nor an agreement about the facts. I am in- 
formed that you have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD the entire correspondence 
up to this point. But I feel strongly that 
the Recorp will be neither true nor com- 
plete unless this final communiqué is in- 
cluded in it. Let us dispose first of the fac- 
tual questions. 

I am gratified that you corrected the error 
in the tables; that was indeed misleading. 

As for your defense of the second inac- 
curacy, I am astonished. That inaccuracy 
was the suggestion that those who reviewed 
books on China for The Times “often re- 
viewed one another’s books.” I demon- 
strated statistically that the statement was 
false so far as the Times was concerned. 
You reply that in your statement you were 
refering both to the Times and Herald 
Tribune. No fair Judge would expect my 
answer to go beyond the Times. Do not 
mistake me; I have the highest regard for 
the Herald Tribune, but it seems to me fan- 
tastic to suggest that I should have included 
in my reply to you a defense of the record 
of any other newspaper. 

Third, you question my statement that 
Tillman Durdin has written “both book re- 
views and magazine articles for the Sunday 
Times.” You make no reference, in your 
answer, to the magazine; I assume, there- 
fore, we pass your test there. But you do 
ask me to show you a place in your table 
where Mr. Durdin had a book published or 
reviewed one for the Sunday Times. None 
appears in your list but I call your attention 
specifically to a review by Mr. Durdin on 
page 6 of the Times Book Review of June 12, 
1949—a review of The Rise of Russia in 
Asia, by David J. Dallin. That book and 
review were omitted from your list. I as- 
sume that was inadvertent, but checking re- 
veals other omissions of this kind—I shall 
be glad to supply the details if you desire 
them. 

Fourth, you keep insisting that my memo- 
randum on the Irene Kuhn article in the 
American Legion magazine is meaningless 
so far as your speech is concerned, you <s- 
sert that you have not read it. I can only 
say it is surprising that it has not cor 
to your attention—especially because there 
is an amazing coincidence of argument and 
parallel of illustration between your Senate 
speech, the Kuhn article, and sections of the 
Utley book. As a matter of fact, a note in 
the Utley book makes specific mention and 
endorsement of Mrs. Kuhn's article. 

These are disturbing matters but not the 
major issue. I now come to that, 














You alleged in your speech that the tables 
you published demonstrated “the remark- 
abie success of this effort to explain in 
glowing terms the Chinese Communist 
cause.” You cited, in support of that 
charge, only a review by Nathaniel Peffer of 
a book by Gunther Stein. 

In your letter of August 13 you again cite 
the Peffer review and you quote excerpts 
from five other reviewers who wrote for us 
during the past 6 years. It is interesting 
that, to prove your point, you quote from 
only 11 of the 31 reviews listed in your table 
and from only 6 of the 18 individuals who 
reviewed books on Chira for us during that 
period. It-is more than interesting to note 
the manner in which those quotations are 
used by you. Let me take two examples. 

Your quotation from Mr. Peffer consists 
of a line from the first paragraph of his re- 
view followed by a line from the final para- 
graph; everything in between is ignored. Yet 
in this same review there is this sentence: 
“Gunther Stein * * * appears to have 
got to the point where, if not actually willing 
to suspend critical faculties, he could not 
help feeling that too close an examination 
would be churlish.” And, further, this: 
“What is fair to ask is whether the first cri- 
terion for a Communist China would be Rus- 
sia’s foreign policy or China's own national 
interest. That is a question that Mr. Stein 
did not get Mao Tse-tung to meet.” 

Is this, as you would have the reader 
believe, a complete and blind endorsement 
by Peffer of Stein? 

You allege that John K. Pairbank’s review 
of Thunder Out of China was designed to 
“give the reader the impression that Chi- 
nese Communists are noble liberators.” How 
does this statement square with the follow- 
ing paragraph out of the identical review? 

“Kuomintang China contains a legion of 
fine modern Chinese who could develop 
good government, but they are not the gang- 
ster-politicians whose hold on power is con- 
firmed by our ignorant and fearful support. 
Shame and chagrin will haunt the pages of 
our recent history in China. We have let our 
fears of Russia and of communism, on which 
the Kuomintang plays so skillfully, drive the 
Chinese revolution further into dependence 
upon Russia and upon communism. This 
is the road to Armageddon.” 

Is this the all-out statement for the Chi- 
nese Communists which your excerpt sug- 
gests? 

No, Senator, this is not a fair quotation, 
nor are others of the excerpts you have pro- 
duced. 

But there is no point in continuing this 
debate over the meaning of words; let us 
look at the basic issue. 

I do not assume for a moment, Senator 
BREwstTER, that you are acting out of any 
motives except loyalty to the United States 
and devotion to its cause. I trust you make 
the same assumption about me. Then let 
us examine, honestly and unemotionally, 
the fundamental question raised in this de- 
bate. 

There was in 1945 and in the years im- 
mediately following a sharp division of opin- 
ion over what course we should pursue with 
China. There were, in the main, two groups. 
The first believed that the only hope lay in 
giving Chiang Kai-shek all the help we could, 
so that he might conquer the Communists 
and so save China for the West. The second 
group believed that the Chinese Nationalist 
Government was so discredited that no 
amount of help, short of direct interven- 
tion, could salvage it; that the Commu- 
nists, as a result of the misdeeds and mis- 
takes of the Chiang government, had won a 
commanding following in China and that, 

therefore, the only course for us to pursue 
was to reach some kind of accommodation 
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with the Communists so that they might be 
kept out of the hands of the Russians. 

There was deep thought given to the prob- 
lem, for it was deeply complex. The lines 
were not sharply drawn. General MacAr- 
thur himself indicated that the second 
course should be tried. When he was asked 
in December 1945 for his advice about 4 
possible coalition government between the 
Nationalists and the Communists, he cabled 
Washington: 

“It is suggested that the United States 
assistance to China, as outlined above, be 
made available as a basis for the negotia- 
tions by the American Ambassador to bring 
together and effect a compromise between 
the major opposing groups in order to pro- 
mote a united democratic China.” 

Is he, General MacArthur, to be labeled 
pro-Communist because in 1945 he advocate 
ed a coalition with the Communists? 

In this connection, despite your insistence 
that I have “dragged” Tillman Durdin into 
this discussion, I repeat what I said in my 
letter of July 17: “On page 143 of the China 
Story Miss Utley refers to Mr. Durdin as 
‘politically one of the best-informed corre- 
spondents’ and continues ‘It was also Dur- 
din who gave me what is probably the fun- 
damental reason why so many American cor- 
respondents in China fell under the Commu- 
nist spell during World War II. You must 
understand, he said, how easy it was to be- 
lieve in the Communists. It was so utterly 
hopeless in Free China. The graft, the 
misery, the lack of will to fight any more. 
Even I felt that it could not be worse and 
must be better in Communist China.’” 

So here is Miss Utley’s witness saying vir- 
tually the same things as these other re- 
viewers whom you condemn so completely. 

Which of the two courses was right no one 
can say because neither was tried. But that 
is not the point. In the light of what is now 
happening, the only important consideration 
is this: that the leading advocates in both 
groups were actuated by a desire to help the 
west and therefore the United States and 
that the divergence was not an issue of com- 
munism or anticommunism but an honest 
difference of opinion based on different ap- 
praisals of the facts. 

Let us, then, look at it this way, squarely 
and unemotionally and nonpolitically. If we 
do, then I think we shall be furthering the 
Nation's cause because we shall thereby help 
to stem the trend toward dangerous emo- 
tionalism which is likely to blind us to true 
judgment at a time when, as never before, 
true judgment is needed. 

One final point. In my letter of July 17 
I said that “the implications of your remarks 
seem to me obvious—that those in charge 
of the Times Book Review during this period 
were either fellow travelers or dupes.” 

You say, “I never said anything of the 
kind” and then you add: “But I now say 
this: On the basis of the record, it seems 
very clear that some more than casual ef- 
fort, some peculiar and deliberate intent was 
working somewhere. On the basis of the 
record, I believe that some investigation, 
some heart searching, and some admissions 
are due from the Times rather than the sort 
of protest shown in your correspondence 
with me.” 

In the light of this new paragraph of yours, 
I say again: that you are implying that 
those in charge of the Times Book Review 
are either fellow travelers or dupes. How 
else can one read that paragraph? What 
kind of investigation, Senator, are you pro- 
posing? And exactly what are you suggest- 
ing that the Times investigate? 

I am asking, therefore, that this letter be 
added to the exhibit you have placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD; and that, inasmuch 
as yOu or someone else has distributed re- 
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prints of your original speech, you arrange 
that the rest of this exhibit be transmitted 
to those to whom the reprints were sent. 
Yours, cordially, 
LesTrR MaRKEIr 
Sunday Editor. 
Here is my reply, dated September 11, to 
Mr. Markel’s August 9%, 1951, letter: 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1951. 
Mr. LESTER MARKEL, 
Sunday Editor, New York Time 
New York, N. Y. 

DEAR Mr. MARKEL: I have your letter of 
August 22, 1951 (in reply to my ow ft Au- 
gust 13), with your continued discussion of 
my Senate speech of June 5, which dealt 
with the China policy, Miss Utley’s book, 
the China Story, and a survey of book re- 
views in the Sunday Times and Sunday Her- 
ald Tribune for the years 1945-50, inclusive. 

I note your statement: “This is my con- 
cluding letter in the series that has passed 
between us.” 

But you go on to say: “But I feel strongly 
that the record will be neither true nor 
complete unless this final communique is 
included in it” (1. e., the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD). 

In your letter of July 17, you asked that 
the matter be granted space in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD in a position of prominence 
equal to that of the original allegations. 

I promptly acceded to your request and 
on August 13, 1951, inserted the entire cor- 
respondence in the Appendix of the Recorp 
(p. A5063 ff.). 

Now I have a proposal. You too, have 
access to print. You are the Sunday editor 
of the New York Times. If my understand- 
ing is correct, the Times prides itself on be- 
ing a standard newspaper of record. 

Are you willing to print our entire cor- 
respondence, including a detailed reply from 
me to your letter of August 22, in an early 
(say within 90 days) issue of the New York 
Times Sunday Book Review? In this way 
the Times’ readers would be fully apprised 
of the whole discussion. That they would 
find it of interest, I have no doubt. Fur- 
thermore, since the Times publishes a sep- 
arate index, the correspondence would be 
made the more easily accessible to journal- 
ists, researchers, investigators, and the like. 

I feel that my proposal is fair and just for 
at least two reasons: 

1. Up to the time of your most recent 
letter (August 22), I have acceded to your 
every wish in placing the discussion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

2. Your August 22 letter raises numerous 
fresh points that I would like to pursue. For 
example, your insistence on dragging in Till- 
man Durdin and his review of Dallin’s the 
Rise of Russia in Asia. In my original speech 
I tried, and said as much, to confine the list 
of books and reviews as closely as I could to 
nonfiction works on China. Had I wished to 
move completely at large outside this bound, 
I could have listed numerous books where the 
reviews displayed the most flagrant bias. 
You chide me for ignoring the review of Dal- 
lin’s book, which is primarily focused on 
Russia. I can imagine your sentiments if I 
had included Nathaniel Peffer’s review of 
George Creel’s Russia's Race for Asia, a prime 
example of butchering an anti-Communist 
book. Creel’s book was, like Dallin’s pri- 
marily focused on Russia and so was omitted. 
Your whole discussion of this Durdin review 
strikes me as more than devious. It raises 
still another point, in relation to the reviews 
in the period covered, that I would like to 
examine. 

I have striven to cooperate with you, Mr. 
Markel, and sincerely hope you will provide 
the readers of the Times an opportunity to 
review the entire correspondence. After all, 
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the Soviet Government conceded the pub- 
lication of not only Herbert Morrison's crit- 
icisms, but also the Senate resolution of 
friendship. Don’t you think that you might 
do at least as well? 
Cordially yours, 
Owen BREWSTER, 
United States Senator. 


Here, dated September 27, 1951, is Mr. 
Markel's reply to my suggestion that the 
Sunday Times Book Review publish the cor- 
respondence. This is where Mr. Markel 
throws in the towel: 

THe New York TIMEs, 
Times Square, September 27, 1951. 
OweEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BrRewsTER: I have been hos- 
pitalized for a period and so this is my first 
opportunity to answer your letter of Sep- 
tember 11. 

I have discussed your proposal with some 
of my associates, including Mr. Sulzberger, 
who has had: correspondence with Serator 
MunptT on the same question. We believe 
that the charges you make against the Times 
are without foundation, and therefore we 
see no reason for giving them further cur- 
rency merely for the purpose of refuting 
them. 

You made a speech which contained what 
we consider inaccurate statements about the 
Times. I asked you to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecoRD a memorandum in an- 
swer to that speech. When you inserted that 
answer in the Recorp you added a long com- 
munication of your own making new accu- 
sations against us. That communication was 
mailed to me only on the day in which it 
was inserted in the Recorp. You allowed me 
no opportunity to reply to it. And now again 


Hon 


you ask for the last word, as well as the first. 
Our position is quite simple. The exchange 


was started by you in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and we feel that it should be com- 
pleted there. We cannot understand why 
you hesitate about taking that course. 
Yours sincerely, 
LESTER MARKEL, 
Sunday Editor. 


Finally, Mr. President, here is my last let- 
ter to Mr. Markel. I must say that the total 
effect of Mr. Markel’s performance as a gladi- 
ator is feeble. He advances into the arena, 
grinding his teeth in imposing rage. Then 
he falters, wobbles and sags until, terror 
stricken, he flings away his net and trident 
and beats it at a dead run. 

Goodbye, Mr. Markel. Communists and 
fellow travelers are dangerous playfellows. 
One of their mottoes is “never give a sucker 
an even break.” But by now, of course—or 
rather, I trust—you have learned this bitter 
truth. 

: Ocroser 17, 1951. 
Mr. LesTeR MARKEL, 
Sunday Editor, New York Times, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. MarRKEL: I have your letter of 
September 27 in which you decline my pro- 
posal that our correspondence be published 
entire in the New York Times Sunday Book 
Review 

It is not an edifying spectacle to see an 
editor of the New York Times undertake a 
defense of his paper (for it was you and not 
I who initiated this correspondence) and 
then make a panic-stricken retreat with his 
tail between his legs. But as Hamlet says, 
“Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all.” 

I shall indeed see to it that the whole of 
this correspondence is inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Cordially yours, 
OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, 


Muscular Dystrophy—A Few Sobering 
Facts About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, while you 
and all of my distinguished colleagues 
of this Congress know that I am not a 
doctor of medicine nor an authority on 
health, but instead an attorney at law by 
practice and profession; nevertheless, 
the facts and information which had 
come to me from sources I believe to be 
reliable on this important subject are, 
in my judgment, such facts and infor- 
mation as are of importance and so im- 
pressive that I am pleased to present 
thenmt for your attention and considera- 
tion. 

It has always been one of the great 
and inspiring characteristics of the 
American people that, when they realize 
the form and magnitude of any killing 
danger that threatens them or their 
loved ones, they face this danger. They 
use their brains and resources against it, 
and they never give up trying to con- 
quer it. 

Now there is once again need to alert 
our American people to the devastation 
wrought by a killing agency in our m.dst. 
It has become necessary for us to pause 
in the midst of other pressing activities 
and to plan how we can beat back this 
killer and stamp out its deadliness. 

In the year 1951, the great scientific 
and medical centers of the United States 
tell us that this killer has put the brand 
of death upon 200,000 of our countrymen. 
To our great dismay, those among us 
who have to face this deadly visitation in 
their own families, and who know that 
no one has yet won the battle for a 
human life against this killer, have come 
to realize that even the Nation’s great 
founts of learning, and even our won- 
derful multimillion-dollar research cen- 
ters in the United States, enjoy only 
sparse and partial knowledge about the 
existence and the nature of this mortal 
affliction of which we must all be warned, 

Now there are 200,000 lives at stake. 
The grim precedent of the past has made 
it positive that every one of these 200,- 
000 persons of whom I speak is doomed to 
die. They all must die unless research 
in the laboratories by a handful of de- 
voted men can save them. None has a 
chance to survive his normal span of life 
unless efforts of leadership are exerted 
from the halls of the United States Con- 
gress to save these victims of a most ma- 
lignant danger, of which only too few 
amongst us are aware. 

The killer which has been striking 
down our people with such stealth is the 
disease of muscular distrophy. Let me 
present a few very sobering facts. 

A generation ago, there were less than 
20,000 persons known to be sufferers from 
muscular dystrophy. Now there are 200,- 
000 victims, and like the 20,000 of a gen- 
eration ago, they all face a hopeless bat- 
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tle to live out their lives, unless some 
new agency of research and scientific 
study can find a control for the disease. 
At the present time, there is no known 
effective treatment for this affliction. 
There is no known cure. 

More than 50 percent of the muscular 
dystrophy victims in the United States 
are children between 3 and 13 years of 
age. Few of these children will ever 
reach adolescence. Almost every one of 
them dies before maturity. Little boys 
outnumber the little girls who are vic- 
tims of this disease in its childhood stag 
by almost 5 to 1. 

These stricken little boys, often from 
the Nation’s best families, and often 
among the brightest and most promising 
of our country’s children, are victims of a 
disease whose cause and whose nature 
are both unknown. It is a disease which 
brings about complete degeneration of 
the muscles of the human body. The 
disease is a progressive disease. 

It attacks the voluntary muscles, being 
chiefly noticeable in the inability of lit- 
tle boys to walk properly, to keep their 
balance, to learn to climb stairs, to get up 
when they fall down. The disease at- 
tacks the voluntary muscles of the body, 
one group at a time, and generally first 
depriving the legs of power, until motor 
paralysis of the body is complete. 

The anguish and horror of an Ameri- 
can family when it comes to realization 
that this cruel and sneaking disease has 
clutched some tow-headed little boy who 
was just starting to school, and who does 
not know that his inability to run and 
jump and slide and hold his own in a 
physical way against the other boys, is 
but the start of a long, drawn-out heart- 
break, is a pitiful matter in this day and 
age. 

Most pitiful is the fact that, until now, 
because of the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the public, and on the part of 
those leaders of the public who include 
the bulk of the country’s physicians, and 
on the part of the bulk of the country’s 
elected leadership in such eminent po- 
sitions as those of the United States Con- 
gress, it was not known that muscular 
dystrophy has actually marked off 200,- 
000 of our living fellows for a lingering 
decline toward death. 

Now is the time of America in the 
warmth of its heart, and the magnitude 
of its humanity, to make its fellow feel- 
ing manifest for the benefit of these 
hundreds of thousands of sufferers who 
go slowly down the dark path before the 
bereft gaze of their own fathers and 
mothers, sisters and brothers, neighbors 
and companions, 

The history of this disease, now begin- 
ning for the first time in human expe- 
rience, to be appreciated in its fearful 
immensity, is that of a complete lack of 
knowledge and neglect, until in recent 
years and in a few scattered centers of 
the United States and Paris, there has 
been an effort to ferret out the cause, and 
a panicky haste to devise a treatment. 

So far both cause and treatment have 
eluded the limited efforts that have been 
possible, and the innocent little victims, 
not knowing what is the matter with 
themselves, have gone on in an unending 
procession of suffering and mortality. 











Where there are 400,000 victims of 
cancer in the United States today, there 
have been research funds of $90,000,000 
raised to help these victims 

Where there were 32,500 persons 
stricken with polio in 1950, the money 
spent in polio research has amounted to 
$9,000,000 since 1941. 

But with 200,000 victims of muscular 
dystrophy estimated to be fighting their 
inevitably losing fight in the United 
States today, the pitiful sum of $50,000 
was spent during 1950 on research 
against this killer. 

There happens to be two agencies in 
the United States fighting muscular dys- 
trophy. Each of them is characteris- 
tically American. One is a movement 
which started with the private efforts 
of two girls, Texas sisters, who have 
been wasting from the disease. The 
other is the grouping of family mem- 
bers who first joined together in New 
York City to learn as much as possible 
of the obscure blight that was weaken- 
ing their little boys, and who then pooled 
their efforts to back the research effort 
of one devoted and unselfish research 
physician who, much ahead of most of 
the others, had recognized the disease, 
charted symptoms, and launched out 
into a one-man research effort to take 
the deadliness out of it, in a hospital 
in New York. 

Both these organizations of private 
citizens, that of the Texas sisters, and 
that of the New York group, have spread 
their word of alarm and education as 
much as they have been able to do so, 
in the good, old word-of-mouth man- 
ner. 

But no private resources have been 
adequate to keep the little boys, and the 
adults who contract muscular dystro- 
phy from dying. And it is felt that a 
fund of at least $250,000 must be gath- 
ered from someone or many interested 
sources in 1951 in order to conduct a 
minimum research program, if there is 
to be any hope for the victims of this 
dread and mysterious affliction. 

In a description of the nature of this 
disease which came to me, as a Con- 
gressman and an interested inquirer to 
the National Institute of Health at Be- 
thesda, Md., this autumn, Dr. James V. 
Lowry, acting director of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, makes these 
explanations: 

Progressive muscular dystrophy is a dis- 
ease characterized by increasing weakness 
which results from degeneration of volun- 
tary muscle fibers. The degenerated mus- 
cles are replaced to some extent by fat and 
connective tissue. 

The physiologic disturbance underlying 
the muscular wasting is not known. 

It is estimated that there are some 200,000 
persons in the United States suffering from 
this disease. Males «re affected more fre- 
quently than females. The onset of the dis- 
ease usually occurs in childhood, more than 
half the sufferers being children between 3 
and 13 years of age. In some cases, how- 
ever, the onset is delayed until late in mid- 
dle life. 

There is evidence that hereditary factors 
may play a role in the illness. The course 
of the disease is progressive, usually leading 
to complete incapacitation within a few 
years, although in some cases the disease 

progresses so slowly that the patient is not 
incapacitated until middle life. 
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There is no known treatment of value at 
the present time for progressive muscular 
dystrophy. 

The main source of encouragement in this 
illness lies in the fact that in an effort to 
determine the nature, causes, and treatment 
of the illness, research studies have been 
going on in various medical centers in this 
country. 

The Public Health Service is currently sup- 
porting two projects amounting to $91,500 
dealing specifically with muscular dystrophy. 
In its total grants program, the Public 
Health Service has studies concerned with 
muscular dystrophy. The two active projects 
mentioned are included in these seven. 

It might be mentioned that the most ex- 
tensive of these projects was begun in July 
1945 and is continuing today. It is a study 
of progressive muscular dystrophy and other 
conditions which may be classified under the 
heading of degenerative or hereditary dis- 
orders, or both. The research is being done 
at the University of Utah, College of Medi- 
cine, by Dr. M. M. Wintrobe and his asso- 
ciates in other departments of the medical 
school. 

In addition to the research in muscular 
disorders, 11 research fellowships have been 
awarded for study in this field. Public 
Health Service is supporting a total of 30 
fellows in neurological research at a total 
cost of $99,200. 

There is a certain amount of intramural 
research, of course, being conducted at the 
National Institute of Health, which is re- 
lated to the subject of muscular dystrophy. 
The National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases is conducting basic re- 
search in enzyme chemistry which is related 
to growth and metabolism and may con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the muscular 
dystrophies. 

Enzymes make possible such essential re- 
actions as the derivation of energy from 
food, and enzyme studies have contributed 
greatly to the understanding of body func- 
tions. 

Following the completion of the Clinical 
Center at the National Institutes of Health 
of the Public Health Service, additional 
intramural studies will be possible on pro- 
gressive muscular dystrophy as well as other 
illnesses. Such studies may be carried out 
by the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness or by other institu- 
tions from time to time as their research 
programs develop. 

In addition to the research mentioned 
above at the University of Utah School of 
Medicine, it might be well to tell of other 
current research programs at John Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore, where Dr. Joseph L. 
Lilienthal, Jr., is doing research relating to 
muscular dystrophy. 

At the New York Hospital-Cornell Med- 
ical Center, Dr. Ade T. Milhorat has been 
investigating this subject for many years. 
At the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry in Rochester, N. Y., 
Dr. Karl E. Mason is working in this field also. 


Mr. Speaker, in May 1950 the Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Association of America 
was founded and incorporated under the 
New York State laws as a nonprofit or- 
ganization. This group is made up of 
parents of children suffering from the 
disease and of adults who have the dis- 
ease. Its purpose is to raise funds for 
research programs, to establish fellow- 
ships, and to promote vocational guid- 
ance and adjustment to normal living of 
sufferers of the disease. 

One of the first grants from the as- 
sociation for research was to Dr. Ade T. 
Milhorat whose work at the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center in New 
York City, has caused a feeling of hope 
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to enter into many of the 150.000 family 
circles of the afflicted. 

The Muscular Dystrophy Association 
has produced a 5-rinute sound and color 
film entitled “Today and Tomorrow.” 
The film, showing the general nature of 
the disease, is available for showing to 
groups throughout the country. The 
Muscular Dystrophy Association also has 
literature available for the lay public 
on this disorder. The address of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association of 
America is at 21 East Fortieth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

There was a very informative article 
published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
issue of September 29, 1951, which was 
titled “The People No One Can Cure.” 
This article related the steps toward 
arousing attention of the Nation, and 
of pooling information among sufferers, 
their families, and physicians, which 
started with the unselfish and devoted 
efforts of two young women, Sallie and 
Nadine Woods, sisters who reside in the 
little southeast Texas city of Liberty, 
Tex., a place of 5,006 population. The 
organization which resulted from their 
efforts to do something for themselves 
and for the thousands of other sufferers 
of whom they became aware in their 
quest for facts, has the chartered title 
of the National Muscular Dystrophy Re- 
search Foundation. Sallie, now 30, and 
Nadine, 25, had the disease as children. 
Their efforts to get the facts, have helped 
them any many other in keeping up 
the buoyancy of spirit which character- 
izes a great many of the 200,000 afflicted 
Americans who have fallen victim to 
this unaccountable disease. 

The board of control of the organiza- 
tion started by the Texas sisters, has 
prominent scientists from the universi- 
ties of Harvard, Chicago and other noted 
medical faculties, trying to help in the 
search for the cause and the cure. But 
like the New York association, the big 
need is for funds to cover the research 
expense, and more funds, to cover the 
cost of enlightening the Nation so that 
the fight for a cure can have backing. 








The All-American Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 4, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
misinforming statement of my esteemed 
colleague, JOHN Murpocxk," which ap- 
peared in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorpD at page A6331, needs no 
answer. A careful perusal of his re- 
marks will demonstrate to all concerned 
that the basic history of the Colorado 
River controversy has been distorted and 
the facts grotesquely misstated. 

As an example of this half-truth ap- 
proach to the sincere differences of opin- 
ion which exist between the sovereign 
States of California and Arizona, witness 
the misrepresentations concerning the 
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use of Colorado Ruver water for the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power at Pilot 
Knob power plant. 

There is now, as everyone realizes, a 
considerable amount of Colorado River 
water that wastes into the sea. To a 
large extent this water represents the 
portion of the upper basin allotment 
which the upper basin States have not 
used to date. None of the lower basin 
States may construct facilities to use 
this water permanently, as such water 
legally belongs to the upper basin. 
Arizona twice attacked the Colorado 
River compact in the United States Su- 
preme Court, unsuccessfully, because she 
wanted the right to establish rights to 
the unused portion of upper basin water. 

An additional amount of water now 
flowing into the sea is part of the un- 
disputed water reserved for use in Ari- 
zona. My colleague must realize that 
the Gila project is to use 600,000 acre- 
feet of Colorado River water, and the 
Colorado Indian Reservation an addi- 
tional 400,000 acre-feet. 

So, assuming there is approximately 
6,060,000 acre-feet not now consumed 
by the various States using Colorado 
River water, why does my colleague ob- 
ject to utilizing the flow of this water 
for the generation of electricity? Mil- 
lions of barrels of fuel oil, at the rate 
of over 250,000 per year, have been lost 
each year that Pilot Knob development 
has been blocked by the obstructionist 
tactics of the Arizona Representatives in 
Congress. 

Yet my colleague would lead the Con- 
gress of the United States to believe that 
the water flowing through Pilot Knob 
would be consumed by California. 

Water which will flow through Pilot 
Knob wasteway cannot be consumed in 
California. It is delivered to the United 
States section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission. This 
is below any California point of diver- 
sion. My colleague forgets that this 
Congress, with California’s concurrence, 
authorized the State Department to con- 
demn the Andrade properties below 
Pilot Knob, in order to insure complete 
control by the United States of all water 
deliveries to Mexico. The Mexican 
water treaty was advocated by Arizona 
on the very ground that it would put 
all deliveriés of water to Mexico under 
the control of the United States State 
Department. 

My colleague hints that water used for 
the production of power at Pilot Knob 
will be sold to Mexico, at a profit. If 
such is the case, he had better investi- 
gate the State Department. California 
agencies are on record with a proposi- 
tion in which they agree to deliver to 
the State Department, for delivery to 
Mexico under the Mexican Water Treaty, 
free of charge. Arizona has objected to 
this California offer. 

The waters of the Colorado which are 
not presently utilized by the upper basin 
States can be permitted to flow down 
the bed of the Colorado and waste into 
the sea without developing the power 
potential available. That is what my 
colleague demands. On the other hand, 
the same water may be diverted through 
the All-American canal, allowed to pass 
through Pilot Knob power plant, and 


out at the precise point where it would 
arrive if it flowed in the river channel 
instead of the All-American canal. At 
this point, called Rockwood Gate-Han- 
lon Heading, the American section of the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission receives the water into its cus- 
tody and determines the amount which 
will flow to Mexico through the head- 
works of the Alamo canal, also acquired 
by the United States Government from 
California agencies under the Mexican 
Water Treaty, and how much will pass 
to Mexico via the main stream. Obvi- 
ously all the water that reaches this 
point on the border has to flow on to 
Mexico; there is no place else for it to go. 

Pilot Knob power plant will consume 
no water, nor will the water which is 
allowed to flow through this plant be 
delivered to Mexico by any California 
agency at a profit. It is all delivered to 
the State Department of the United 
States, not to Mexico. Instead, de- 
velopment of power, vitally needed 
power, will be made possible by utiliz- 
ing these surplus waters when available. 
California can acquire no right to the 
use of the water for irrigation purposes 
merely by developing the power po- 
tential. 

Moreover, all the water passing 
through the power plant passes out of 
California’s reach; it goes instantly be- 
yond California’s last point of diversion, 
bypassing that portion of the canal 
which turns west to carry irrigation 
water to California, and plunging down 
instead into the Rockwood pool, owned 
by the United States Government and 
controlled by the S.ate Department 
under the treaty. 

My colleague has attempted to mis- 
lead the Members of this Congress by 
his remarks. He has charged California 
with the total consumption of the sur- 
plus waters in the river merely because 
he assumes all unused portions of the 
river will flow through Pilot Knob power 
plant. Such an absurd conclusion is not 
only unconscionable, it insults the in- 
telligence of Congress. 

California seeks only the share of Colo- 
rado River water available to her under 
the Colorado River compact and related 
laws, s-atutes, and documents. Califor- 
nia will continue to fight the central 
Arizona project as an attempt to de- 
stroy reclamation in the West through 
unwarranied extensions of doctrines of 
feasibility and an unauthorized grab at 
the Federal Treasury. These vindictive 
attacks on California are merely re- 
peated attempts to cloud the issue and 
throw in red herrings so Congress can- 
not grasp the true intent of the pork- 
barrel central Arizona project. 


A Price We Should Not Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am including a very important edi- 
torial which appeared in the Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 18, 1951. 

It is most important that attention be 
given in our defense programing to the 
necessary and urgent needs of school 
construction. This important phase of 
our national life must not lag. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A PrIcE We SHOULD Not Pay 


If the defense program means that we are 
arming ourselves and the rest of the anti- 
Communist world at the expense of failing to 
provide necessary school facilities for mil- 
lions of American children, we need some 
new evaluation of the net losses involved in 
saving democracy. 

There were about 28,230,000 children en- 
rolled in schools throughout the Nation 
(through the twelfth grade) in 1940. By 
next year that total will have increased by 
2,400,006. By 1960 the total will have 
grown to 37,138,000. There were many short- 
ages of school buildings in 1940. But with 
the unavailability of building material dur- 
ing World War II, which postponed so much 
construction, and with the new shortages 
threatened now by the defense program and 
the great increase of school population, we 
are not providing either for current needs or 
for those that lie ahead. 

For the first quarter of 1952, communities 
throughout the Nation have made requests 
for 255,400 tons of steel for school building 
construction. The National Production Au- 
thority has allotted, in the face of that de- 
mand, only 81,000 tons. The demand, and 
the allocations, cover all types of construc- 
tion in the field of education. But the great- 
est need for school construction is in the 
primary grades. Unless this need is more 
adequately met, there are going to be mil- 
lions of young children who will be forced to 
use makeshift schoolrooms, on part-time 
schedules, throughout all of their school 
days. Some way should be found to increase 
the allocation of steel in this field particu- 
larly. The communities affected are paying 
for the construction. What they need is the 
steel. The allocations must be increased, 
regardless of where they come from. We can 
get along without many things. But ade- 
quate school construction is not one of 
them. 


Soviet Peace Terms 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s New York Times: 

Soviet Peace TERMS 


The latest exchange of views between 
Moscow and Washington has produced a 
mixed reaction throughout the world. The 
State Department is, of course, right in re- 
garding the new Soviet note primarily as 
another propaganda blast, amounting to a 
rebuff of the American effort to enlist Soviet 
aid in the truce negotiations in Korea, And 
President Truman is equally right in stand- 
ing by his statement that, under present 
circumstances, any agreement with the So- 
viet Union is not worth the paper it is 
written on, 

















































































But this attitude has been always subject 
to the important qualification that agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union will be wel- 
come and necessary as soon as we have 
created positions of strength adequate to 
r.egotiate with the Soviets on a basis which 
the free world can accept and firm enough 
to compel the Soviets to keep the agreements 
made; and that we must therefore continue 
to explore the possibilities for agreement 
against the day when the Soviets come to 
the same conclusions. In that sense the latest 
American approach was another test of So- 
viet temperature, and the Kremlin's reitera- 
tion of its professed desire to discuss meas- 
ures for the improvement of international 
relations. including relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, coupled 
with the Communist reverses in Korea and 
the rising strength of the free nations, gives 
added interest to the Soviet reaction. In 
any case, the Western Powers contemplate 
new discussions with the Soviets during the 
United Nations Assembly meeting in Paris 
next month. And Mr. Churchill is propos- 
ing another big power meeting on the high- 
est level, which he would be bound to press 
if he shuuld become the next British Prime 
Minister. 

This makes it pertinent to examine the 
latest reading of the Soviet thermometer. 
Unfortunately, the results are not encour- 
aging. For the new Soviet note is not only 
negative on Korea, but couples the Korean 
question with all other outstanding issues, 
the listing of which, read in the light of the 
familiar Soviet stand on each issue, amounts 
to a presentation of the Soviet terms for 
peace. 

These terms may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea, beginning with a “reciprocal’’ with- 
drawal from the thirty-eighth parallel as a 
condition for a cease-fire, to be followed by a 
peace settlement which, by creating a vac- 
uum of power, would leave all Korea open 
to a Communist conquest. 

2. A “unified, peaceful, democratic and in- 
dependent Germany,” which in Soviet terms 
clearly means a neutralized, demilitarized 
and undefended Western Germany attached 
to the militarized Soviet zone and open to 
both Communist penetration and to the 
pressure of Soviet armies on the Oder. 

3. A new peace settlement with Japan, 
assuring its permanent demilitarization and 
defenselessness against Soviet pressure. 

4. Dissolution of the “aggressive” North 
Atlantic Alliance and elimination of all 
American military bases abroad—with the 
inevitable result that no European or Asiatic 
nation would be in a position to defend it- 
self. 

5. Unenforceable prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the same percentagewise re- 
duction of the armed forces of the big pow- 
ers—steps which would preserve and, in view 
of the growth of the satellite forces, even 
enhance Soviet military predominance under 
a@ spurious international control which the 
Soviets could nullify by iron curtain secrecy. 

6. Conclusion of a “peace pact’’ between 
the big powers, which would leave the Soviets 
free to attack countries not in the pact while 
keeping the Western Powers from interfering 
in Soviet designs—until their own turn had 
come. 

7. Prohibition of war propaganda, which 
in Soviet terms means suppression of any 
opposition to either Soviet or Communist ag- 
gression. 

It goes without saying, of course, that these 
terms also imply recognition and sanction of 
all Soviet conquests made thus far, and 
therefore abandonment of all the nations 
and peoples already under Soviet domination. 

We doubt that any responsible official 
in the Western World is ready to talk agree- 
ment with the Soviets on such terms as 
these. 
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Railroad Retirement Act Amended To In- 
crease Benefits to Retired Railroad 
Workers and Their Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
caturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with pleasure that I realize after 
months of effort that Congress has 
passed the necessary legislation to in- 
crease benefits to retired railroad work- 
ers and their families, and, otherwise 
improve their welfare. 

NEED FOR INCREASING BENEFITS 


The need for increasing the amount of 
monthly benefits paid to retired railroad 
employees and to survivors of deceased 
employees is urgent. The necessary re- 
lief must be given at the earliest possible 
day. 

For several years now the scale of the 
benefits to retired railway workers and 
their families has lagged far behind the 
steadily rising cost of living. This has 
produced a situatfon that could not be 
ignored any longer. The condition of 
some of these retired workers and their 
families, whom we seek to aid by in- 
creased benefits, is desperate. They 
need help and they need it now without 
further delay. This bill which we have 
passed does the all-important thing, 
namely, increases benefits to all bene- 
ficiaries now under the railroad retire- 
ment system and thereby grants imme- 
diate relief t> enable them to live more 
in accord with what they are entitled to 
have as a result of long years of service 
and the high rate of taxes that have been 
raid into the retirement fund. ‘rhe in- 
crease also app’ies to future beneficiaries. 
This bill provides additional aid in an 
easy and effectual manner by providing 
an across-the-board increase of 15 per- 
cent to annuitants and pensioners and 
334 percent to survivors, over and above 
the amounts they now receive. This will 
be effective immediately upon enactment 
ot the bill. 2 

SUMMARY OF BENEFITS AND OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS 

In order that there may be a full 
understanding of all that has been done 
to improve the welfare of retired rail- 
road workers and their families, I wish 
to set forth a list of the worth-while 
things that have been done, as follows: 

First. Increase of pensions and an- 
nuities 15 percent. 

Second. Increase in survivor annuities 
3314 percent. 

Third. Increase in lump-sum bene- 
fits 25 percent. 

Fourth. A wife’s annuity with a maxi- 
mum of $40 at 65 years of age. 

Fifth. Integration and correlation by 
adjustments between Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the old-age and survivor 
insurance trust fund. This it is esti- 
mated will strengthen the stability of 
the railroad-retirement fund by $95,- 
000,000. 
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Sixth. The taxable base remains the 
same as under present law, $300 per 
month. There is no increase in the 
taxes tu be paid to the fund by increas- 
ing the taxable base 

Seventh. There will be a $300-a-month 
credit in computing annuities instead of 
the $250 limit in existing law. 

Fighth. Credit for service after 65 

Ninth. Increase in annuity benefits 


for the individual who elected a joint- 
and-survivor annuity and whose wife has 
died. 


Tenth. Increase in time limit for fil- 
ing application for annuities from 60 
days to 6 months. 

Eleventh. Guaranty for employees 
with more than 10 years of service of 
benefits under railroad retirement would 
not be less than what they would have 
received under social security. 

Twelfth. Revocation of joint and sur- 
vivor elections, that is, any joint and 
survivor elections would be automat- 
ically revoked if the wife in whose favor 
the election was made should have pre- 
deceased the individual or employee 
making the election, together with right 
to cancel before death if so desired 

Thirteenth. Adjustment of benefits 
applicable to the case of an individual 
entitled to two or more benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act alone or 
under it and the Social Securicy Act. 

Fourteenth. An annuity for a widower 
after 65 if at least one-half of his sup- 
port was provided by wife employee at 
the time of her retirement or death 

Fifteenth. There is no $50 work-limi- 
tation clause provision. A retired work- 
er can continue to earn whatever is pos- 
sible without losing his or her annuity. 

I assure you that it has been very 
gratifying to me to have had a part in 
bringing about these important and 
worth-while amendments. 

I am also pleased that the Congress 
has adopted a resolution to provide a 
fur.her study of the entire Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, to the end that ways and 
means may be found to still further in- 
crease benefits and improve condition 
of retired workers and their families, 
and, at the same time, strengthen the 
stability of the retirement fund with- 
out increasing the taxes to be paid by 
the workers. 

I give assurance of my continuing in- 
terest and desire at all times to be of 
every possible assistance in promoting 
the welfare of all classes of retired 
workers and their families. 





Mr. Grant’s Message to the People of 
Albania 





EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorn, I include a mes- 
sage of the Honorable Hugh G. Grant to 
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the Albanian people over Radio Free Eu- 
rope, New York, N. Y., recently. 

Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Hugh G. 
Grant was appointed United States 
Minister to Albania by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on August 9, 1935. 
Mr. Grant served in Albania until Sep- 
tember 27, 1939, when he closed the 
American Legation, pursuant to instruc- 
tions from his Government, following 
the Italian occupation of Albania which 
began in April 1939. Mr. Grant, who 
was the last American Minister to Al- 
bania, has retired from the Government 
service and is now engaged in lecturing 
and radio commentary on international 
events. Now, here is Mr. Grant’s mes- 
sage: 

When I was appointed United States Min- 
ister to Albania by President Roosevelt in 
August 1935, I was serving as political officer 
in the Division of Western European Affairs 
of the State Department in Washington, 
Since Albania was included in another geo- 
graphical division of the State Department 
I had no first-hand knowledge of the coun- 
try or its people. I immediately began an 
intensive study of Albania. The study was 
fascirating and proved to be even more so 
following my arrival in the country with my 
wife Mrs. Grant and I Were destined to 
reside in Albania for 4 years, and to witness 
much material development and progress of 
the country, and finally, unfortunately, Al- 
bania's destruction as a sovereign nation in 
April 1939, the result of Musrolini’s invasion 
and occupation. 

from the moment of our arrival at the 
port of Durazzo, early in November 1935, 
Mrs. Grant and I felt that we were in an 
atmosphere of friendliness and hospitality. 
The Director of Protocol of the Albanian 
Government met us at the port, gave us a 
very cordial greeting, and escorted us to the 
capital, Tirana. Within a few days of our 
arrival I was invited to present my creden- 
tials as the American Minister to His 
Majesty King Zog. The King, together with 
high civil and military officers, also received 
me most cordially. I then began my long 
period of service as the American Chief of 
Mission. 

Having been born and reared in the south- 
ern section of my own country, which has a 
reputation for the open door to visitors, I 
decided to see something of the life and cus- 
toms of the Albanian people. To accomplish 
this it was necessary to go into the towns 
and small villages of the country, and so I 
adopted the plan of taking time out from 
my regular diplomatic duties in order to 
make extensive tours throughout the coun- 
try as often as possible. Since I did not 
speak the Albanian language I was always 
accompanied by an Albanian interpreter, en- 
abling me to talk directly with the people in 
their homes. I also visited many of the 
schools and religious institutions of the 
country, and I am happy to state that among 
my warm friends, made during these visits, 
were leaders and laymen of the three great 
religious orders in Albania in addition to 
Albania’s educational leaders. Moslem, 
Orthodox, and Roman Catholic leaders were 
my friends. And these friends honored me 
by visiting the American legation in Tirana 
as guests of the American Government. And 
I want to say here that I was greatly im- 
pressed with the splendid spirit of religious 
tolerance among the Albanian religious lead- 
ers and people. Moslems, Orthodox, and 
Catholics lived and worked side by side in 
Albania without those violent religious ani- 
mosities which are so prevalent in many 
other sections of the world. Among my good 
religious friends also were two members of 
the American Protestant Church, Dr. and 
Mrs. Phineas B. Kennedy, who resided for 28 
years in the city of Korca. 


Whenever I visited the principal cities and 
towns of Albania I always called upon the 
civil, military, and religious leaders of the 
community. Among these officials were the 
prefect, the subprefect, the mayor, the mili- 
tary officers of the Government, and the chief 
muftis, bishops, and other high officials of 
the three religious orders. I would fre- 
quently spend 2 or 3 days in the larger cities, 
including Scutary, Korca, Durazzo, Argiro- 
castro, Berat, Valona, Alessio, Elbassan, and 
many other towns and villages. Mrs. Grant 
frequently accompanied me on these tours, 
and she, too, was always cordially received 
by the Albanian officials and people. 

I also visited the high and rugged moun- 
tains of Albania, going into tiny villages 
which were inaccessible by automobile. I, 
therefore, traveled from time to time on 
foot and on horseback. In the course of 
these tours into the high mountains of Al- 
bania, I came to have full appreciation and 
understanding of the real name of the Al- 
banian people, Shquipetar. Many times, 
Mrs. Grant and I visited the picturesque 
village of Kroya, perched high on the side 
of one of Albania’s majestic mountains. 
This quaint village was the home of the im- 
mortal Scanderbeg, the great Albanian na- 
tional hero. It was Scanderbeg who, on 
November 28, 1443, raised the red banner 
with the double-headed black eagle as the 
Albanian national emblem. It was Scander- 
beg who kept the invading Turkish armies 
out of the country for more than 20 years. 
The friendly Albanianepeople invariably ex- 
pressed to me their gratitude to the Ameri- 
can poet, Henry W. Longfellow, who wrote a 
poem, entitled, “Scanderbeg.” 

I wish to say in all sincerity, that, in all 
of my travels in many parts of the world, I 
have never witnessed a deeper feeling on the 
part of a people for a national leader than 
that exhibited by the Albanian people toward 
the great Scanderbeg. It reminded me of 
our American attitude toward George Wash- 
ington, leader of the American Revolution 
and first President of the American Repub- 
lic. Scanderbeg and Washington had many 
similarities of character, of leadership, and 
splendid accomplishment. The attitude of 
the Albanian people toward Scanderbeg is 
indicative of the intense patriotism of the 
people. This love of country has existed 
throughout the long history of the Albanian 
people who are believed to be the oldest race 
in southeastern Europe. Despite numerous 
invasions and military conquests of foreign 
armies through centuries of time, the sturdy 
people of Albania have retained their na- 
tional language, their customs, and their 
intense love of individual freedom. They 
were patriotic Shquipetars many centuries 
ago. They are patriotic Shquipetars today 
in this modern twentieth century of ours. 

Albanians, we Americans who know you 
and who know the Albanians who reside in 
America, have great respect for you and your 
country. And, we have faith in your ability 
to carry on under great adversity and to 
threw off the yoke of tyranny which today 
grips your picturesque land through the rule 
of Soviet Russia, aided by a little group of 
Communist agents. Your ancestors estab- 
lished the reputation, and you have carried 
it on, of patience and tenacity of purpose in 
the face of great obstacles. You have a 
long-range view of life. You look ahead. 
These attributes of character will surely bear 
fruit in Albania in the coming days, as they 
have in the past. Without a doubt, you will 
regain your individual freedom and the 
political integrity of Albania from the Com- 
munist tyranny. The Albanian flag, the red 
banner with the double-headed black eagle, 
and the golden helmet of Scanderbeg, will 
fly again at the mastheads of your Govern- 
ment buildings. Albania will take her right- 


ful place among the freedom-loving nations 
of the world. 
Shquipetars, I salute you. 
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United Nations Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
great faith which our people have in the 
United Nations is demonstrated each 
year in the local celebrations of United 
Nations Day which occur in cities, towns 
and villages throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. 

This year, on October 24, United Na- 
tions Day will mark the sixth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the United Nations 
Charter. 

With the assistance of the Citizens 
Committee for United Nations Day, 
which coordinates the efforts of 85 na- 
tional organizations, local committees 
are now planning meetings, ceremonies, 
entertainments and other civic events 
in communities in every State of the 
Union. 

Perhaps the keynote of the entire 
event is a statement which was written 
for the 1951 United Nations Day by Oscar 
Hammerstein II, a great writer and pub- 
lic-spirited citizen who has so often been 
able to express the feelings of the Amer- 
ican people in his immortal songs. It is 
being reprinted in a million copies, for 
distribution by the Citizens Committee 
and other groups. Because it is so 
short and is so effective a summary of 
the work of the United Nations, unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted, I in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, in the hope that Members 
will call attention of educators and com- 
munity leaders to this simple but elo- 
quent profession of confidence in the 
United Nations: 


More THAN A DREAM 
(By Oscar Hammerstein IT) 


More than a wish, more than a pretty 
ideal of well-meaning philosophers, the 
United Nations is a going concern. It is 6 
years old. It has not attained permanent 
world peace, or freed every part of the world 
from hunger, or accomplished perfect inter- 
national understanding—not in 6 years. But 
in this time it has taken longer steps toward 
the realization of these aims than any other 
agency in the history of mankind. 

In Palestine, Kashmir, Indonesia, Iran, 
Syria, Lebanon, Berlin, Greece, and Korea— 
wherever international conflict has theat- 
ened the peace of the world the United Na- 
tions has explored every method for pre- 
venting war: by active mediation; by orders 
to stop fighting; by persuading disputing na- 
tions to negotiate directly; and finally, in 
the case of Korea, by calling upon the armed 
forces of its member states to combine and 
halt an aggressor. This great and growing 
congress of nations has fought flood, famine, 
and sickness. It has sent missions of experts 
around the globe to provide technical as- 
sistance to countries that needed it. It has 
taken steps to curtail illegal production and 
distribution of narcotics. It has sent food 
and relief to distressed children. Its Char- 
ter provides the best hope for a future world- 
wide unity of nations and people. 

The United Nations is now costing each 
American about 60 cents a year. Do you 
think it’s worth the money? It needs your 
60 cents. But above all else it needs your 
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faith. Believe in it with all your heart. 
Work for it, talk for it, give to it. Nothing 
will repay you more. The health and prog- 
ress and peace of the world are the richest 
dividends you can reap. No other dividends 
are worth anything without these. 


A Message From Bishop Klonowski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter pub- 
lished in the Polish-American Journal of 
October 20, 1951: 


A MESSAGE FROM BisHop KLONOWSKI 


Dear Mr. DENDE: May I extend to you my 
sincere congratulations of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Polish-American Journal. 

To serve the public in the field of journal- 
ism is a responsibility at once neither light 
nor inconsequent. For people depend upon 
it regularly and widely to a great extent as a 
source of much of their information; many 
look to it for the shaping of their opinions, 
because it is difficult to think and they leave 
others do their thinking for them; and, 
furthermore, many are prone to accept un- 
questioningly whatever they read just be- 
cause they see it “black on white.” Hence it 
is that, together with the home, the school, 
the church, and one may add today the radio 
and the television, the press is regarded as 
one of the greatest formative influences of 
society. 

We are fortunate in the United States to 
enjoy the freedom of the press by virtue of 
the very first amendment to the Constitution, 
which states that, ‘Congress shall make no 
law * * * abridging the freedom * * * 
of the press,” and by reason as well of the 
attitude of the public mind on this question. 
Evidently the only way to preserve this free- 
dom—a freedom which makes possible so 
many opportunities to do good—is to adhere 
carefully, discriminatingly and unflinchingly 
to the principles of truth, and justice and 
charity, by wholehearted devotion to high 
and noble standards, and by espousing the 
common good without injustice to the indi- 
vidual. 

In congratulating, then, the Polish-Amer- 
ican Journal for the good it has accomplished 
during the past four decades, we wish it every 
blessing for the future. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Henry T. KLonowskI!, S. T. D. 
Auriliary Bishop, Scranton 


The Proposed Aluminum Project for 
Montana—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, over 
@ month ago I requested explanation 
from various Government departments 
about allegations made over the radio 
and in the press by Mr. Drew Pearson 
and in the Appendix of the Recorp by 


Hon. Joun Saytor of Pennsylvania. I 
also requested investigations by the De- 
partment of Justice and the Hardy Sub- 
committee on Government Operations. 
I have received answers to all my re- 
quests and these answers have been 
placed in the Recorp. I had hoped the 
Hardy committee would have made its 
report before Congress adjourned. As 
this has not been done I am inserting 
with my remarks at this point a letter 
I wrote to the Honorable Porter Harpy 
on October 18. If the Hardy committee 
does not today submit a report based 
on its investigation, I hope to at least 
receive an answer to this communica- 
tion: 
The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

Eouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1951, 
Hon. Porrer Harpy, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Committee on Er- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, House of Representatives. 

Dear Porter: You will recall on September 
19, 1951, I requested your committee to in- 
vestigate the allegations made against the 
Harvey Machine Co., by Mr. Drew Pearson 
in his radio broadcast on Sunday, September 
17, and in his newspaper columns of Sep- 
tember 18 and 19, 1951. I also requested your 
committee to investigate allegations made 
by the Honorable JoHN Say tor, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in his statement which he put into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 18, 1951. As almost a month 
has passed since I made this request and as 
Congress will be adjourning shortly, I am 
writing to you to ask that your committee 
make known its findings at the earliest mo- 
ment, and if possible, before this session 
of the Congress adjourns. 

I feel very strongly that an answer to the 
charges made should be forthcoming and as 
you know, I have done my very best to have 
the questions raised looked into by the De- 
partment of Interior, by Mr. Stuart Syming- 
ton of RFC, by Mr. Manly Fleischmann of 
DPA, by the Department of Justice, and by 
your committee. I have received replies 
from all the Government agencies and I 
have also sent copies of these replies to your 
committee for its consideration. The estab- 
lishment of an aluminum plant in the Flat- 
head Valley of Montana is vitally important 
to the people of my State. With Hungry 
Horse beginning to generate power next fall, 
it is imperative that a decision be reached 
just as soon as possible so that these allega- 
tions can be proved or disproved and so that 
a& permanent aluminum industry can be 
brought into the Flathead Valley to start 
construction of the needed facilities to take 
advantage of the power which will be forth- 
coming in 1952. I know that you and your 
committee appreciate the importance of this 
matter to the people of the State of Montana, 
and I would be deeply grateful if a decision 
could be arrived at and a decision made 
known to the Congress and the people of 
Montana at the earliest opportunity. 

May I take this means of thanking you for 
the wholehearted cooperation you have 
shown in granting my request for this inves- 
tigation because I know that in the rush of 
the adjournment of this session of Congress 
it has put an added strain on you and your 
committee. I sincerely hope that this report 
will be forthcoming shortly so that the peo- 
ple of Montana will know where we stand 
and so that we may go ahead with the de- 
velopment of an aluminum industry in the 
Flathead Valley of Montana. 

Must close now, but with best personal 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
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Letter Concerning Peanut Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdar, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BECK'VORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
concerning peanut allotments: 


GorMAN, TEX., 
October 15, 1952, 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
Congressman, Washingtor 

Dear Sir: I read with interest \ ar 
in the Sunday Dallas News in regard t: 
acreage allotments on peanuts Thi 
bitter pill to me and a lot of f 
in this section cf Texas 

Here is the case history of my farm 
1936 I purchased a tract of 160 acres in t 
county of Eastland. I put this out 
commercial peach and apple orchard 
1949 a tornado ruined this orchard 
make a long story short orchards in 
country are not successful from the st 
point of making one a living. This 
carries a 34g-acre peanut allotment Tl 
is all I can get and you know that will : 
make a living. I have had the old trees re- 
moved and have tried to get an increase in 
allotted acres but instead the allotment has 
been cut each year until this 3', 
the net result in 1951. 

As a result of this allotment business I 
have been forced to stop farming and try to 
make a living otherwise. In Eastland Coun- 
ty where my land is located, peanuts is the 
only cash crop one has. I have tried to sell 
the farm and cannot do so on account of 
this little peanut allotment. The only way 
I can sell the farm is to take a big reduc- 
ticn in the price, as to what I could get if 
there was a decent allotment, in comparison 
to the other farms in this community I 
have 123 acres in cultivation and that 
amount of acres around me carries some- 
where from 25 to 50 acres of allotment for 
peanuts. 

In other words, this has practically con- 
fiscated my farm, has forced me to stop 
farming, has reduced my property from 40 
to 60 percent in value. I sometimes wonder 
if this is democracy. Every time you go t 
a PMA Office they tell you they can't do any 
thing, th 


Hon 


otner 


acres 1S 


) 
t so and so is the law as set out 
in Washington 

I would like to see something done to even 
up the acreage and as in my case where I 
have been forced to change from one crop to 
another, give a man an even break on acre- 
age so he can at least make a living 

If anything can be done to get this matter 
ighted it would be appreciated by people all 
over Texas. So far as I have been able to 
determine you are the only one up there 
that has taken any interest in this deal 
handed out on allotments. 

If the Agricultural Department does not 
intend to make any adjustments in allot- 
ments on peanuts, then I think they shovid 
set up some provision whereby they should 
be permitted or forced to pay a person for 
his land, where reduced allotments have 
confiscated the land, or forced the value 
down, to the point of a sacrifice 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could find out from the Agricultural De- 
partment if there is any way I can secure a 
fair allotment. They will not tell you any- 
thing or help you any way locally, so just 
what can we country boys do in cases like 
this. 

We hear every day the radio and 
from the newspapers about economic aid to 
the foreign countries and else, 


over 


everyone 
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But I was told that charity begins at home. 
Yet here they force you to stop farming and 
stack your equipment that you have spent 
your life accumulating and get off the farm 
and try to make a living. 

In case they will not increase the allot- 
ment, maybe they will build an airfield 
next door where I can sell out and go buy a 
farm that has some allotment where I can 
make a living. Guess you are tired of reading 
by now but there are a lot of us boys back 
in the country that are tired of the red tape 
and the unfair practices that are forced 
upon us by men in the PMA and those agen- 
cies. It is time that something is being done 
for people that these rules and unfair things 
have driven from homes they have struggled 
to pay for and are now being forced to hunt 
jobs, 

Yours very trvly, 
J. Lioyp BrowNINnc 





Mining Laws Abused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
four articles and an editorial, all ap- 
pearing in the Denver Post. These arti- 
cles point out how the provisions of the 
mining law are being abused and 
through this abuse permit the acquisi- 
tion of public lands contrary to the real 
intent and purpose intended when Con- 
gress authorized the filing of mining 
claims. 

I am calling these abuses to the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress with 
the hope that the appropriate commit- 
tees will make the proper study and 
recommend laws adequate to remove 
these abuses. 

The articles are as follows: 

{From the Denver Post of October 11, 1951] 


MINING LAWS ABUSED—PRIVATE OPERATORS 
Fitt Pockets From Pusiic LAND 


(By Robert W. Lucas) 


Public timber, grazing, and recreation 
lands in the vast public lands States of the 
West are being converted to private occu- 
pancy and use without proper compensation 
to the Public Treasury and contrary to the 
public's interests, a Denver Post investiga- 
tion has revealed. 

Millions of board feet of public-owned saw 
and pulp timber may fall under the ax to the 
profit of people who have neither bid for it 
nor will pay for it, but may pocket the pro- 
ceeds, from its barter or sale. 

Mountain cabins, tourist resorts, filling 
stations, and other private facilities have 
been built and are arising on public lands 
without permits and free of rental obliga- 
tions and requirements of safety and sani- 
tation normaily required by governmental 
agencies. 

Grazing permits are being withdrawn or 
reduced because the management of grazing 
lands is being interfered with by private in- 
dividuals who are encroaching, willy-nilly, 
on the grazing domain of national forests. 

Mile after mile of the western playgrounds’ 
most abundant fishing streams are being 
withheld from public enjoyment by the 
simple act of posting against trespass—an 


act done by people who have learned a legal 
way to squat on public property. 

How has all of this been permitted to come 
about? Are these shadows of another Tea- 
pot Dome scandal? Are the laws of the 
United States being set aside by an alliance 
of powerful interests and corrupt public 
officials? 


SPRING FROM MINING LAWS 


No, these raids upon the public domain 
are sanctified by customs and laws that have 
been in effect for almost 75 years. They are 
the mining laws that date back to the basic 
law of 1872. One tiny section in those laws 
fails to distinguish between surface and 
subsurface rights in the establishment of a 
mining claim. That is opening the door to 
the situation outlined above. 

This has been going on since 1911. Why 
is the situation coming to light only now? 

The answer is fourfold: (1) High timber 
prices in recent years; (2) the fantastic 
growth of the recreation industry; (3) the 
enlarged part that fun and travel play in 
the lives of modern Americans; (4) the in- 
undation of the frontier west by the great 
western migration of the last decade. 


WHERE'S REMEDY 


Does the remedy lie in disl_dging claimants 
ani occupants of public lands? Does ade- 
quate but reasonable protection of the pub- 
lic domain conflict with the legitimate in- 
terests of the great America. mining indus- 
try, or weaken incentives to necessary pros- 
pecting, discovery, and development of the 
ation’s mineral wealth? 

Among those who have given the problem 
closest study the answer to both questions 
is “No.” But whether the National Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture and 
the mining industry can agree upon the nec- 
essary remedial legislation is another ques- 
tion. 

The mining incustry, leg.timate miners or 
their use of the mining laws are not at issue. 
The trouble, investigation shows, has arisen 
from practices by interests who are sub- 
verting the mining laws for purposes other 
than mining. Bona fide mining men do not 
wish to take up claims for an unlew'™l or 
disguised purpose. 


PROUD JCT OF MANY YEARS 


Still, the mining laws are the product of 
many years of judicial interpretation, dur- 
ing which much time, money, and effort 
have been spent in perfecting them and in 
understanding both the rights and obliga- 
tions under law. Anything that would bid 
to disturb the mining laws or disorder the 
precedents and court decisions that give 
them force and meaning would be eyed 
skeptically, if not opposed strongly, by the 
mining fraternity. 

But those who are confronted with present 
difficulties in the management of public 
lands insist the record demands some com- 
promise. In cases where mining claims have 
been protested successfully, on the grounds 
that the claimant really had something be- 
sides mining in mind for the land in his 
claim, rather liberal tenure permits have 
been granted for continued occupancy. 

And the National Forest Service insists 
that a separation of surface rights from sub- 
surface rights in claims need not hamper 
mining in any essential detail, even though 
it might require more negotiation than at 
present. 

Meanwhile, what has actually been hap- 
pening under the mining laws as they now 
stand? 

[From the Denver Post of October 12, 1951] 
Min1nGc Laws ABUSED—UNITED STATES VIR- 
TUALLY HELPLEssS To Protect PusLic LAND 

Public lands belong to all the people of 
the United States, to be managed for max- 
imum benefit of all the people. Yet in Colo- 
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rado some persons have legally claimed use 
and possession of certain lands, at highly 
nominal cost, and have profited in enter- 
prises wholly foreign to that implied in their 
claims. 

The misuse of mining claims in Colorado 
and throughout the West is revealed in this 
second of a Denver Post series on what 
amounts to a steal of public lands under 
the guise of law. 

The law recognizing mining claims is com- 
plex. A claim may be established by the 
performance of a few simple acts such as 
doing $100 worth of work on it each year. 
To establish a claim and to patent it, Fed- 
eral law requires that the locator must have 
made a discovery of valuable minerals. 
There are other provisions, all of them 
simple and also inexpensive by today’s 
standards. 


LAWS FAVOR CLAIMANT 


The quality and kinds of material that 
are recognized in law by court decisions as 
minimum to the assertion of either a tem- 
porary claim or a permanent patent make it 
possible, however, to file a claim almost any- 
where, anytime. But the burden of proof 
that a claim is invalid rests with the Gov- 
ernment. And the laws are stocked in be- 
half of the claimant. 

Even though a mining claim is success- 
fully challenged by the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Land Management, an- 
other claim, with only minor changes in 
metes and bounds, can immediately be filed 
And the time-consuming and costly process 
of examination must be undertaken all over 
again. 

What does this all mean to the people of 
Colorado and to the United States? 

It means that through a loophole in a 
body of law devised to protect and promote 
the great mining industry of the United 
States, certain proprietary functions granted 
to the Government are being hamstrung or 
byvassed entirely. 

It means that the forest service in Colo- 
rado could not prevent a syndicate of men 
from obtaining clear patent to the surface 
of 10 times the land needed to dig out a 
single material, then sell the grazing lands 
for private use at a profit of $1,500. 

It means that an individual was permitted 
to obtain title to valuable gravel and a com- 
mercial site at an intersection of mafor high- 
ways in Colorado, as part of a 145-acre tract, 
merely by filing a piece of paper at the county 
courthouse. His costs of “prospecting” the 
claim to meet the requirements of law were 
more than repaid from the sale of gravel to 
the State, which formerly obtained it free 
from Uncle Sam. Having established patent 
on the claim, he now owns it, to develop, sell 
or barter it as he will. 

The people of the United States, in whom 
this land was supposed to be held in trust, 
will realize nothing from this claim. Hav- 
ing passed from public to private ownership, 
virtually without compensation, the tract 
is taken from public supervision and control. 
The claimant himself is blameless. He en- 
joys knowledge of the law and how to use it. 


MINER BUILDS RESORT 


There is a spot in Colorado where a veteran 
miner, wise to the laws and possibilities 
thereunder, has systematically built a moun- 
tain resort of great value on his own land 
and contiguous mining claims. He is not 
only exempt from the payment of Federal 
permits and fees. He is free of regulations 
with respect to fire and sanitation, rules es- 
tablished by the Forest Service for other li- 
censed tenants on public lands in this 
country. 

The Izaak Walton League has struck out 
against a rising tide of posted fishing streams, 
some of which are known to be on tracts ob- 
tained through mining claims by persons 
who had no honest intention of mining them. 











Such abuse of mining laws has been bit- 
terly protested on the world-famous Rogue 
River in Western Oregon. 


FEAR WORST TO COME 


Those most concerned about the trend to- 
ward private exploitation of public lands say 
it is only the beginning. They say that as 
the knowledge of how to take advantage of 
the weakness in the mining laws spreads, 
along with the pressure for timber, grazing 
or recreation lands and sites, the problem will 
become wholly unmanageable. 

At present the minerals examiners for 
Uncle Sam are literally years behind in their 
work, and are falling behind farther by the 
month. The conditions detailed here as ex- 
isting in Colorado are duplicated elsewhere 
in playgrounds of the West. 


[From the Denver Post of October 14, 1951] 


Sixty MILLION DoLLaRS oF PusBLic’s TIMBER 
HELD PRIVATELY 


(By Robert W. Lucas) 


More than 7,000,000,000 board feet of the 
public’s timber is in the hands of persons 
holding mining claims in the 12 Western 
States. 

That timber has not been bid in from 
Uncle Sam through the United States 
Forest Service, which acts as custodian for 
the people’s timber resources. Yet it is held, 
in some cases temporarily, and in others in 
complete ownership, without compensation 
to the Public Treasury. It is worth some- 
thing like $60,000,000. 

This timber is one gigantic item of ex- 
ploitation that is frustrating the conserva- 
tion and management laws that are under 
current exploration of the Denver Post. 
What will happen to it is paradoxically be- 
yond the ken of the Federal agency charged 
with responsibility for it. Why? Because of 
a soft spot in the United States mining laws, 


TWO MILLION ACRES COVERED 


Because a mining claim may include up 
to 160 acres of surface rights, some 73,000 
such mining locations cover almost 2,000,000 
acres of the national forests in the West. 
Less than 3 percent of all these locations is 
producing minerals in commercial quan- 
tities. 

The percentage of production is highest in 
Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho and western 
Wyoming. But in California where more 
than $36,000,000 worth of timber is tied up 
in 17,000 mining claims, only 1 percent of 
them is grinding out minerals. 

A high official of the United States Forest 
Service recently said: 

“As long as it is possible, under the min- 
ing laws to acquire a possessory right to the 
surface and timber of a mining claim, by 
making a discovery of mineral sufficient to 
justify a prudent man in doing development 
work, we are going to be seriously hampered 
in our administration of the timber and land 
resources of the national forests.” 

He pointed out further that “it is easy 
to find a 20-acre claim in the Douglas fir 
country of Oregon or Washington with $20,- 
000 worth of timber standing on it, and 
anyone familiar with that region could locate 
claims with over $50,000 worth of timber.” 

PUBLIC PAYS OTHER WAY 

Does this mean that this enormous timber 
value is being harvested at will by persons 
who have acquired it for virtually a song? 
Not quite. But the existence of vast acreages 
of vaguely located and isolated mining claim 
timber costs the public money in ways other 
than losses from its direct sale. 

The reports from regional foresters cover- 
ing many national forests tell the story. 

Here is a tract of ripe and merchantable 
timber that cannot be sold, although there is 
& willing buyer, because a mining claim 
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blocks the right-of-way for a logging road. 
The timber on the claim contains snags that 
should be felled as a precaution against 
fire—fire that wipes out millions of board 
feet in a flash. 

But the claimant is adamant. He might 
be willing to sell right-of-way—which means 
he is selling something that belongs to the 
people, but over which he has legal control. 

On one lot of 70 mining claims in one 
Oregon forest, 1,400 acres carry 35 million 
board feet of timber. A road through it is 
kept under lock and key. This timber be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 
Until and unless the mining claims upon 
which it is located are patented, that vas* 
stand of timber can be used only to develop 
the claim on which it grows. 

In a national forest of Idaho mining claims 
are precluding the logical development of 
summer homes and public recreation on the 
shores of Priest Lake, Upper Priest Lake, and 
Lake Pend Oreille. 


CALIFORNIA EXAMPLE 


Mining claim locations scattered through- 
out the Payette forest’s heavy stands of com- 
mercial timber are causing loss of time and 
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sary to run lines and mark claim boundaries 
so that timber sales and management may 
be carried on. 

There are 860 acres of timber in one group 
of unpatented mining claims in a national 
forest of California. The mining claimant 
refuses to permit cutting by a purchaser who 
is harvesting surrounding Government tim- 
ber. And 12,000,000 board feet of the pub- 
lic’s trees stand in custody of persons who 
have not paid a dime for it. 

The same story is true, though in terms of 








less value, among the forests of Colorado and 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. The loss 
to the people from hamstrung forest and 


grazing land management in claim-studded 
national forests and open public domain is 
enormous. And the source of difficulty, a 
hitch in mining laws, is far removed from 
the legitimate interests of the actual needs 
of miners and mining. 

The following table is from reports of na- 
tional forests in 12 western States. Not in- 
cluded is the fact that the forest service 
considers valid 14 percent of the mining 
claims filed. The figures were taken from 
conditions existing at about Jan. 1, 1950. 
Estimates of timber values involved have in- 














are piling up costs of administration neces- creased substantially since that time. 
Percent | Timber on claims 
. producing | <i ne eae 
Region Mining Acres minerals in 
on } en | 
commercial Volume 1 1949 vy : 
quantity | (boardfeet) | *"** **“ 
> ara re or peer een ee oe ee ee eae ee 
(1) Montana, north Idaho.......... — 15, 395 307, 530 3.0 972, 000, 000 $4, 2285, 000 
(2) Colorado, east Wyoming, South | | 
Dakota oma pian’ 12, 711 321, 300 2. ¢ 182, 175, 000 978, S00 
(3) New Mexico, Arizona 6, 418 118, 711 | 3.0 | 125, 970, 000 689, O85 
(4) Utah, South Idaho, Nevada, west | | 
WII: i cuutatissmntccanéaue } 15, 62¢ 373, 153 5. 443, 657, (OM 1, 5Ss, 351 
(5) California. .... > Sea ees 17, 719 540, 427 1.0] 3,429, 917, 00 3H), 522, O84 
(6) Oregon, Washington................- 5, GS8 184, 673 | 0 1, 045, 842, 000 13. 246. 080 
1, 845, 794 2.6) 7,000, 511, 000 | 57, 251, 280 


el nasidibedniinndeisiipaaiaveiniiaa 73, 845 





[From the Denver Post of October 15, 1951] 


MINING Laws ABUSED—MINERAL VALUE 
PRIORITY HELD AID TO LAND GRABS 


(By Robert W. Lucas) 


United States mining laws give an arbi- 
trary priority to mineral values on national- 
forest land, regardless of whatever other 
public values are involved. That simple 
statement of fact is dropping the bars to a 
grab of timber, recreation, and grazing lands 
which those who wrote the mining laws 
never contemplated. 

But an investigation by the Denver Post 
has put a spotlight on innocent abuse—in- 
nocent in that it is legal, but abuse none- 
theless—of basic tenets of the conservation 
and protection of natural resources. 

The peculiar liberality attached to the fil- 
ing and patenting of mining claims is de- 
scribed by United States Forest Service offi- 
cials as an obstacle to the proper manage- 
ment of public lands. 

Forest Service objections are not directed 
against the framers of mining laws or the 
mining industry. Indeed, there are illustra- 
tions of close cooperation between the two, 
as in the Big Horn National Forest near 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

There a 5,000-acre mining exploration is 
tearing up the range as prospectors search 
for a strategic material known as monazite, 
a@ rare earth element that is going into the 
defense effort. 

There are many examples of close and ef- 
fective cooperation between custodians of 
public lands and legitimate miners who are 
carrying on widespread and important in- 
dustrial activity. 


REWARD TO FINDER 


A Forest Service minerals examiner, ad- 
dressing a rangers’ training camp at Wood- 
land Park, Colo., not long ago, recognized the 





logical and necessary development of laws 
and safeguards for mining in these words: 

“Wherever and whenever in the course of 
human history there have been free men the 
search, the element of chance, and the ulti- 
mate discovery have almost universally been 
conceded to convey some measure of pro- 
prietorship to the discoverer. When this has 
not been so, men were not free.” 

The problem that has arisen over adapting 
mining laws and precedents to modern con- 
ditions of land management is one of quali- 
fying proprietorship to harmonize govern- 
mental practice with the clear intent in con- 
serving and wisely using natural resources. 

Those closest to this problem and most 
profoundly aware of it say its solution is 
“touchy”. They hesitate to advocate correc- 
tive legislation lest they start a political war. 
The question has been discussed “among in- 
dividuals.” Tentative legislation, contain- 
ing a simple change in what constitutes a 
surface mining claim, has been kicked 
around. It would include a “right to occupy 
and use so much of the surface of the land 
covered by the location as may be reasonably 
necessary to carry on prospecting and min- 
ing.” 

In the case of timber it would provide “that 
any person entering said lands shall not ac- 
quire title, possessory or otherwise, to the 
timber now or hereafter growing thereon, 
which timber may be managed and disposed 
of as provided by law.” 

ut the remedy, which must come from 
Congress, is another story. And it is a long 
way off, in the opinion of students of mining 
law and public policy. Meanwhile special re- 
ports have been made in recent months for 
the Secretary of Agriculture through the For- 
est Service. These reports spell out incidents 
of interference in timber and range manage- 
ment and utilization, resulting from 1ill-de- 


fined and widely scattered mining claims 
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LEGISLATION NEEDED 

Unless some legislation is devised soon, 
with the endorsement and support of mining 
interests as well as the National Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Land Management, 
mining claims will continue to— 

Hold up timber sales; hold open the possi- 
bility that valuable public timber may be 
converted for private profit without adequate 
compensation and through poor harvesting 
practices; interfere with range use; block 
road locations And permit the exacting of 
toils for rights-of-way; prevent recreation 
development on public lands and give mining 
claimants unfair advantages over permittees 
in national forests. 

Roy M. Robbins, in the book Our Landed 
Heritage, wrote: “Not until the nineteenth 
century, almost coincident with the passing 
of the American frontier, did a few thinking 
men begin to realize that the Nation's natural 
resources were being exploited in such an 
alarming fashion that the time was near 
when these vast resources of wealth would be 
completely under the control of a few indi- 
viduals who had no regard for their proper 
utilization and little respect for laws which 
would attempt to regulate their disposition.” 

What would appear to be defects and con- 
flicts in laws governing use of public lands is 
reopening the question of their conserva- 
tion and protection at the midcentury point, 





{From the Denver Post of October 13, 1951] 
PHONY MINING CLAIMS ROB THE PUBLIC 


A revision of United States mining laws, 
to plug a loophole which is permitting the 
filing of bogus mining claims, was recom- 
mended by the Hoover commission task 
force’s report on natural resources, dated 
January 1949. 

On page 54, under point 4 of recommended 
revisions, the report says: 

“The liberal provisions of the mineral laws 
which permit the acquisition of surface 
rights in addition to subsurface mineral 
rights have opened the way to the filing 
of numerous claims to secure valuable sur- 


face rights under the guise of mineral 
claims.” 
Later in the report, under section (a), 


“Changes in laws pertaining to mining lo- 
cations and patents,” the report recom- 
mends in point 11: 

“Recognize the presump’ive right of the 
holder of a mineral claim to the surface but 
restrict surface uses, prior to patenting, 
to those necessary in connection with ex- 
ploration activities. Grazing and cutting 
of timber shall be in accordance with regu- 
lations of the forest and range service and 
should be limited to the needs of the pro- 
posed operation.” 

Point 6 under the same section says: “Give 
the geological survey the right to cancel new 
unpatented claims at any time, if it is re- 
quested to examine the ground by the 
agency administering the land, and if it 
finds the prospective value of the ground 
too slight to warrant further expenditure of 
money or effort on its exploration.” 

Efforts of the bureau of land manage- 
ment and the United States Forest Service 
to obtain changes in the mining laws in 
line with the Hoover recommendations are 
viewed with great suspicion by important 
elements of the mining industry. The 
bureaucrats, it is felt, are attempting to 
freeze free private enterprise out of the 
public lands. 

The feeling is entertained by some that 
the Department of Interior really wants to 
change eisting law so that instead of a 
prospector being able to get a clear title to 
mineral lands, he may have title only to 


mineral deposits, but may otherwise have 


only a lease. The Department of Interior 
has denied such itent. 

The facts indicate, however, that there is 
more of a problem here than that presented 
only by the ambitions of bureaucrats. The 
Hoover Commission task force which took 
cognizance of bogus mining claims included 
some eminent men who should have under- 
stood relative rights in land law and the 
problems of the mining industry as well as 
those of administrative agencies. The 
special committee included the former gov- 
ernors of Wyoming, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado, and the president of the Homestake 
Mining Corp., Dr. Donald H. McLaughlin. 

Parties most interested in correcting what 
they allege to be defects in the mining 
laws—and those include the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Management— 
should be encouraged to press for amend- 
ments as needed. If theirs is a phony case, 
set forth only to disguise unwarranted en- 
croachment upon the legitimate interests of 
private enterprise by power-hungry officials 
of Government, that should be brought out, 
too. 

Some leaders of the mining industry op- 
pose revision of the laws and insist that ad- 
ministrative officers in the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Lands have amply authority to 
prevent location upon or the patenting of 
forest lands under the guise of their being 
mineral lands. 

Whether revision or enforcement of the 
laws is the answer, certainly inaction will not 
put a stop to the robbing of the public and 
the obstruction of lands management by the 
filing of bogus mining claims, 





Federal Employees Pay Raise Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day on the roll-call vote on the confer- 
ence report accompanying S. 622, a bill 
to increase the rates of compensation 
of certain officers and employees of the 
Federal Government, I was recorded as 
not voting. I want to explain that the 
reason I did not vote on this bill was 
because I was called from the House 
Chamber shortly before the vote was 
taken to participate in a conference con- 
cerning the matter of obtaining more 
materials for school construction. This 
is a matter of extremely vital concern to 
the people of my district and one on 
which I have been working for many 
months. Nevertheless, I would not have 
done anything which would have caused 
me to miss a roll-call vote on this confer- 
ence report if I had any doubts about its 
being approved. This is borne out by the 
fact that it was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by a vote of 315 to 26. However, 
I want the record to be clear that I fa- 
vored the conference report accompany- 
ing S. 622 and would have voted in favor 
of it if I had been present when the 
roll was called. I also want to point out 
that when this legislation was first con- 
sidered by the House earlier in the ses- 
sion, I voted for it. 
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The Seaway Issue Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press on October 1, 1951: 


THE SEAWAY Issue TopAy 


Congressmen who have smugly blocked 
construction of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway for years past are due for some 
soul-searching reappraisals of their position. 
Now that Canada has announced she is going 
to turn the project into an all-Canadian un- 
dertaking and build it for her own benefit, 
the position of those American interests op- 
posing the seaway becomes more untenable 
than ever before. 

It was one thing for short-sighted Sena- 
tors and Representatives to say, “We are 
blocking construction of this seaway because 
it would help the development of inland 
United States, and we don’t want that part 
of the country developed any further.” They 
had selfish regional support for such a stand. 

Now, faced with the fact that a foreign 
country is going to build and operate this 
seaway alone if we still hang back, the new 
question before these Congressmen is this 
Can we afford to be held politically responsi- 
ble for letting a foreign power acquire con- 
trol of a border navigation project which will 
affect the national security and defense of 
the United States and all its people? 

Of course, Canada is a friend and ally. 
That makes small difference in the basic, 
long-range considerations. It is elementary 
that the United States should have a direct 
voice in the planning, building, and opera- 
tion of waterways upon which a large amount 
of its commerce will be dependent for in- 
gress and egress. Yet this voice will be de- 
nied us if we stubbornly force Canada to go 
it alone on the vital lower reaches of the 
seaway. 

The St. Lawrence issue has resolved itself 
into the simple question of whether the Con- 
gress of the United States is to protect the 
national interest by becoming a partner in a 
development which is going ahead regard- 
less of whether or not we participate. 





St. Lawrence Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include three excellent editorials 
relative to the pending St. Lawrence 
project. One editorial entitled ‘‘Reviv- 
ing St. Lawrence,” appeared in the Octo- 
ber 6 edition of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal; and the second editorial en- 
titled “Seaway Stalemate,” was pub- 
lished in the October 3 edition of the 
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Decatur Herald at Decatur, ll. The 
third editorial entitled ‘“‘New Confidence 
in the St. Lawrence Waterway,” ap- 
peared in the October 11 edition of the 
American Metal Market. 

The editorials follow as above-men- 
tioned: 

REVivinc St. LAWRENCE 


Representative BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and 
Senator Witey, of Wisconsin, have revived 
the issue of construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway probably too late to get positive 
action this session. Several months ago Gen- 
eral Marshall and Defense Mobilizer Wilson 
greatly altered the complexion of this ancient 
controversy by declaring that construction of 
a seaway through the St. Lawrence is essen- 
tial to national defense. Mr. Wilson went so 
far as to label it a “vital” and “urgent” 
project. 

Two important considerations prompted 
Mr. Wilson to reverse his long-held critical 
view of the proposed St. Lawrence undertak- 
ing. One is the increasing importance of 
foreign iron ore in American defense. If we 
are to achieve our objective of producing 
annually 130,000,000 ingot tons of steel by 
1960, we must have ore from such outside 
sources as Labrador, Venezuela, and Brazil. 
The St. Lawrence River is not only the nat- 
ural but indispensable transportation artery 
for delivery of this foreign ore to the steel 
mills in the Great Lakes area. 

The second consideration is the possibility 
that enemy attack, either directly or through 
sabotage, might suddenly wreck the Sault 
Ste. Marie locks through which passes the 
entire output of the Mesabi Range iron ore, 
Such a blow would cripple our steel industry. 
Hence not only the wisdom but the urgency 
of having an alternative source of vital sup- 
ply. The St. Lawrence deveiopment project 
is the key to this source. More than 7 
months have elapsed since Marshall and Wil- 
son urgently advocated positive action. 
Meanwhile the Canadian Government has in- 
dicated its impatience with American dila- 
toriness. If it is now too late for Congress 
to take affirmative authorization action this 
session, clearly in the name of defense the 
St. Lawrence seaway should be given high 
priority when the next session begins. 


SEaway STALEMATE 


The United States has fumbled plans for 
the construction of a St. Lawrence seaway 
until Canada in desperation has volunteered 
to foot the $219,000,000 bill, and do the work 
alone. 

To which President Truman protests that 
the United States would prefer joint develop- 
ment of the seaway by the two countries. 
The President is reasonable, however, to the 
extent that if Congress cannot be prodded in- 
to some sort of action soon on the seaway, 
he would approve the Canadian plan as 
second best. 

One would not suspect it from the manner 
in which Congress has handled previous 
plans for the St. Lawrence River project, but 
the seaway and power project is immensely 
important to the neighboring nations. In 
the beginning there was long controversy 
over whether the seaway should be built at 
all. That has been decided, and the issue 
now is whether it would be better to let 
Canada build and own the project or share 
it with the United States. 

Since the seaway would be of mutual ad- 
vantage, it seems obvious that the United 
States owes Canada fullest cooperation in the 
project. Contemplated is the dredging of 
the St. Lawrence River to open the way for 
large ocean-going vessels as far west as 
Detroit, to insure a steady flow of iron ore 
to the midland steel mills of the United 


States from new-found deposits in northern 
Quebec and Labrador. 

If this project is completed—and engineers 
say it is a possibility by 1956—it is easy to 
envision the opening of a navigable channel 
from Detroit to Lake Huron, which would 
allow large ocean freighters to reach Chicago 
and Duluth. The prospect of ocean-going 
ships at Chicago docks is most attractive. 

Canada has offered the United States a 
proposal as near an ultimatum as can be 
exchanged between two friendly neighbors. 
It is this: Help us build the seaway, or give 
us permission to do it alone. 

The obligation of the United States is 
obvious. 


NEw CONFIDENCE IN THE ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Two developments have taken place in the 
past fortnight which direct new attention to 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
At an official conference in the White House, 
Prime Minister St. Laurent, of Canada, pre- 
sented to President Truman a plan under 
which the waterway would be constructed 
by Canada alone. Several days later a new 
bill to build the project, with both the United 
States and Canada participating, was intro- 
duced by Representative Jont: A. BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
agreed on the vital importance of the sea- 
way to the economy and defense of the two 
countries, and also that cooperative con- 
struction is most desirable, but if Congress 
does not soon act, then the Canadian plan 
would be “second best.” No one can deny 
that there has been lengthy dilly-dallying 
over the program and a considerable amount 
of confusion, especially since numerous 
groups opposing the waterway have dissem- 
inated large amounts of literature in many 
directions. Canada has grown weary of wait- 
ing with the result that her plan to build it 
alone has been tentatively submitted to the 
Parliament in Ottawa, which reconvened on 
October 9. We believe that our good neighbor 
is taking the logical step and will work out 
the matter of electric power with New York 
State, assuming that reasonable time first 
will be given for Congress to take up the 
Blatnik proposal. 

Despite the importance of the project as a 
transportation system for Labrador-Quebec 
ore to the Middle West for coal, alumi- 
num and many other goods and as a poten- 
tial source of perhaps 3,000,000 horsepower 
of cheap electricity, the House Ways and 
Means Committee shelved the matter in 
July. The margin held by the opponents on 
the committee is understood to have been 
small. But new hopes are now arising and 
these must not be considered as lacking sig- 
nificance or weight. The construction would 
not place an excessive strain on the supply of 
manpower and materials because the needs 
would be spread out over about 6 years. 

Mr. BLaTNIK has designed a bill with a new 
approach which was developed after careful 
consideration of the numerous criticisms 
presented at the protracted hearings held 
in the House this spring and which are 
recorded in two thick volumes. Briefly, his 
resolution recommends: (1) complete ex- 
change of information between the two 
countries on costs, rates, overhead, etc.; (2) 
assurance of United States-Canadian agree- 
ment on tolls to make the program self- 
liquidating and self-supporting; (3) a bi- 
partisan commission to study and supervise 
construction along with Canada; (4) mutual 
agreement on the retirement of the invest- 
ment within 50 years; (5) the Secretary of 
the Army to Keep an accurate check on costs, 
amortization, operations, and fiscal perform- 
ance; and (6) setting up of a special St. Law- 
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rence fund in the Treasu.'y and {ssuance of 
bonds to facilitate accurate accounting 
While the rew bill will not reconcile all 
the objections previously presented by the 
railroads, barge, and coal interests, cham- 
bers of commerce, port groups, electric util- 
ities, and some unions, it definitely does ap- 
pear to meet their views by much more than 
halfway. Obviously specific tolls for specitic 
commodities cannot be definitely set until 





all the construction and operatic 
factors are known. The cost of building 
estimated at about $900,000,000, but the pr 


ponents are gaining new confidence in 
they can now present to Congress a 
that apparently will work as a business 
enterprise without subsidization. It would 
not be adopted until after substantiating 
economic and engineering studies were made, 

The seaway is a highly important unde- 
veloped asset which seems destined inevi- 
tably to be carried through to promote new 
trade and in turn will spread out more 
traffic to the railroads. It would not only 
aid the steel and aluminum industries but 
also many others. The House committee is 
holding hearings on the plan and is expected 
to take a vote this week. The Blatnik reso- 
lution deserves approval; for then it will 
have a chance to reach the floor in January. 
If its provisions are followed through we will 
net be taking on a costly venture until we 
see where we are going in a very business- 
like way. Since it would be best for the 
United States and Canada to share the bene- 
fits and burdens it is to be hoped that Canada 
will not rush in to do the thing independ- 
ently. If the Blatnik measure should re- 
ceive the committee's green light, and there 
are pretty good chances that it will, then 
we nray be quite sure that our neighbor will 
hold off and cooperate fully on the new plan 
as projected. If Congress again sidetracks 
the seaway, Canada’s initiative will be most 
welcome. 








Ambassador to the Vatican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President today announced the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Mark Clark as United 
States Ambassador to the Vatican. This 
is a historic step. I. will be the first 
time that our Government will have had 
an accredited ambassador at the Vati- 
can. The Honorable Myron Taylor was 
the President’s personal representative. 
Until 1867 we had a legation there, 
but provision for its continuation was 
stricken from the appropriation bill in 
that year. 

The establishment of full diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican marks an im- 
portant step in our network of foreign 
contacts. The church is a world-wide 
organization with loyal followers in all 
parts of the world. Its members come 
from every strata of society. From all 
corners of the globe messages pour into 
the Holy See that gives a coverage no 
other post provides. This makes the 
Vatican one of the most important lis- 
tening posts in the world. 
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Under the leadership of His Holiness 
the Catholic Church has fought the 
forces of hate of bigotry, tyranny and 
dictatorship wherever they have ap- 
peared. I am happy, as are millions of 
Americans, that our Government and 
the Vatican are regularizing their rela- 
tions and joining their strength in the 
common fight against communism, 





The Friendly Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, up in 
my district there is a living example of 
what a poor boy can do in the United 
States by application, hard work, and 
the desire to accomplish, and I am in- 
cluding the story from the Toledo Blade 
covering Tony Szymanowski, the boy 
who has made a great success of the 
bakery business throughout northwest- 
ern Ohio and is called the friendly baker: 

Tony's: THE FRIENDLY BAKERY 

Back in 1918, Anthony (Tony) Szymanow- 
ski was baking what his neighbors Called 
“the world’s finest doughnuts” in a little 
backyard shed in Fremont. The first day's 
production was a modest eight dozen, two 
dozen of which were sold for 40 cents. As 
the months passed, Tony, riding his bicycle 
with a basket of hot doughnuts perched on its 
handlebars, became a familiar sight to Fre- 
mont housewives. Today Tony's original 
doughnut machine has given way to a mod- 
ern miracle that rolls out an unbelievable 
200 dozen doughnuts per hour. In addition, 
Tony's Bakery produces a million loaves of 
bread each month, as well as cakes, cookies, 
sweet rolls, biscuits, and coffee cakes. 

A happy combination of baking skill and 
friendly salesmanship have prospered Tony’s 
Bakery to the point where 90 bakery trucks 
now carry a complete line of baked goods all 
over northwestern Ohio. Sprawled over 2 
acres, Tony's Bakery is one of the top indus- 
tries in this part of the State. Yet, in spite 
of its phenomenal growth, a good 90 percent 
of Tony's sales are still made on a house-to- 
house basis, using the same friendly, person- 
al approach begun by Tony in the days when 
the man, the bicycle, and the basket of 
doughnuts were a familiar and welcome 
sight to Fremont housewives. 





National Security and Hemisphere Soli- 
darity Are Paramount in the Considera- 
tion of Oil Imports Under the Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF HEMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 


October 9, 1951, Mr. Elmer Patman, of 


Austin, Tex., appeared before the Inter- 
departmental Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in a hearing incident to the 
renegotiation of the trade agreement 
with Venezuela. Mr. Patman appeared 
as a representative of an inaependent 
petroleum producer, the Superior Oil Co., 
which has production in some 15 States 
in the United States, 

In the Eighty-first Congress the House 
Small Business Committee, of which I 
am a member, conducted an extensive 
investigation on the effects of foreign oil 
imports on independent domestic pro- 
ducers. I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee which conducted the investigation 
and, needless to say, my interest in the 
subject of petroleum continues unabated, 
This is true not only because of my in- 
tense interest in the adequacy of petro- 
leum supplies during our present na- 
tional emergency but because of my 
membership on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Moreover, I should 
like to point out that the production and 
refining of petroleum is vitally impor- 
tant to my own State of Montana. 

I have read Mr. Patman’s statement 
with a great deal of interest and I com- 
mend his careful analysis of the oil im- 
ports situation to my colleagues in the 
House. Mr. Patman’s statement follows: 
STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF SUPERIOR OIL Co., 

Brrore COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFOR- 

MATION 

(By Elmer Patman) 

My name is Elmer Patman. I am a lawyer, 
I live in Austin, Tex., and represent the Su- 
perior Oil Co., an independent producing 
company with production in some 15 States 
of this Nation. 

Throughout the years we have concerned 
ourselves, as have many others similarly situ- 
ated in the industry, with the economic im- 
pact of imports of crude oil and its products 
into this country; particularly, as to the 
possible adverse effect thereof upon what we 
believe to be a competitive, virile domestic 
industry, vitally important to the security 
and welfare of our country. As Americans 
we are interested first in the security of our 
Nation and its ability to have available ade- 
quate quantities of petroleum and petroleum 
products, particularly in times of emergency. 
We recognize that petroleum is the largest 
single item that moves in foreign commerce 
and its importance to the economy of the 
United States as well as to other nations of 
the world cannot be minimized. 

During recent years there have been many 
statements made by various officials of our 
Government, in both the legislative and 
executive branches, concerning the necessity 
of ‘Western Hemisphere solidarity. Defense 
of this hemisphere is a part of our national 
policy. It is clear that a partnership in fact 
in the Western Hemisphere is absolutely 
essential, and it is important that we take 
all possible action to assure the solidarity 
of that partnership. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND HEMISPHERE SOLI- 
DARITY ARE PARAMOUNT CONSIDERATIONS 

In the beginning, we would like to advise 
this Committee, though it might not be 
material or pertinent to the inquiry, that 
while we have no production in Venezuela 
and own no concessions to produce, we have, 
in the last several years, done considerable 
geological and geophysical exploratory work 
in Venezuela with, I might add, the full 
cooperation of the Venezuelan governmental 
authorities. We, of course, are interested 
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in an opportunity to translate this explora- 
tory work into actual attempts to bring into 
production as yet probable undiscovered re- 
serves in that country so that they may be 
added to the reserve producing capacity of 
the Western Hemisphere and made available 
in whatever emergency might face the West- 
ern Hemisphere. We know of many other 
independents that are in this position. 

The Independent Petroleum Association of 
America is authority for statistics disclosing 
that three companies in Venezuela produce 
in excess of 90 percent of its total produc- 
tion, which currently approximates some 
1,750,000 barrels daily. On the other hand, 
the producing segment of the United States 
domestic oil industry is composed of some 
20,000 to 30,000 individuals and companies, 


THE POLICY ADOPTED IN 1949 BY THE NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM COUNCIL IS SOUND 


We have never opposed the importation of 
crude oil or products thereof into this coun- 
try within supplementary requirements. We 
have never believed, and do not now believe, 
that the importation of crude oil and prod- 
ucts thereof into this country should occur 
in supplanting quantities. We thoroughly 
subscribe to the statement of a desirable 
national oil policy adopted by the National 
Petroleum Council in January 1949: 

“1. The Nation’s economic welfare and 
security require a policy on petroleum im- 
ports which will encourage exploration and 
development efforts in the domestic indus- 
try and which will make available a maxi- 
mum supply of domestic oil to meet the 
needs of this Nation. 

“The availability of petroleum from do- 
mestic fields produced under sound conser- 
vation practices, together with other perti- 
nent factors, provides the means for deter- 
mining if imports are necessary and the ex- 
tent to which imports are desirable to sup- 
plement our oil supplies on a basis which 
will be sound in terms of the national econ- 
omy and in terms of conservation. 

“The implementation of an import policy 
therefore should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
time. 

“Imports in excess of our economic needs, 
after taking into account domestic produc- 
tion in conformance with good conservation 
practices and within the limits of maximum 
efficient rates of production, will retard do- 
mestic exploration and development of new 
oil fields and the technological progress in 
all branches of the industry, which is essen- 
tial to the Nation's economic welfare and 
security (p. 19 of NPC Policy).” 

. * * 7 . 

“Oil from abroad should be available to 
the United States to the extent that it may 
be needed to supplement our domestic sup- 
plies. The availability of oil outside of the 
United States, in places well situated to 
supply our off-shore requirements in time 
of emergency, is of importance to our na- 
tional security (p. 17 of NPC Policy).” 


CONGRESSIONAL STUDIES HAVE BEEN VALUABLE 


About 24, years ago the trend of steadily 
increasing imports from the Middle East, as 
well as the Western Hemisphere, with a 
sharply compensating decline in domestic 
production and development, reached beyond 
supplementary requirements to the point of 
actually supplanting domestic production 
and was the cause for serious alarm. We are 
familiar with the conditions and circum- 
stances that brought about the creation of 
the Subcommittee on Oil Imports of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
United States House of Representatives in 
June 1949. We followed the work of this sub- 
committee as well as the whole committee, 
and are familiar with its report. We com- 
mend the work of this committee, and be- 








lieve that it performed a useful public serv- 
ice. This committee pointed up for the first 
time, to my knowledge, the relation and 
meaning of imports in supplementing ani 
supplanting quantities. We find no fault 
with the report of this committee and com- 
mend it to this committee. The tremendous 
work that went into it undoubtedly would 
be of aid and assistance to you. The con- 
ditions that existed in the first half of 1949 
that brought about the creation of this con- 
gressional committee do not exist today, 
Whether these conditions will return or not 
we do not know. We believe, however, that 
in the event they do there is now adequate 
machinery provided by the Congress to meet 
the problem head-on if the law is adminis- 
tered in accordance with its apparent intent. 


IMPORTS ARE WELL WITHIN SUPPLEMENTARY 
QUANTITIES 


We believe that the importation of crude 
and products into the United States at the 
present time is, and for some time past has 
been, well within supplementary quantities. 
Let us take a look at today’s supply-and- 
demand picture. As of September 22, it is 
estimated that the average daily crude-oil 
production in the Un ted States approxi- 
mated some 6,222,000 barrels per day; com- 
pared with a daily average of 6,129,000 barrels 
in June 1951. This is against an estimated 
total demand second quarter 1951 of 7,063,000 
barrels daily; some 934,000 barrels daily on 
the short side. This demand is up 108 
percent over the same period of 1950, and 
forecasts showed a demand for the third 
quarter of 1951 of 7,239,000 barrels daily, and 
for the fourth quarter of 7,761,000 barrels 
daily. Thus, current domestic daily demand 
(including military) exceeds current domes- 
tic daily proiuction by over 1,000,000 barrels. 
All these figures are roughly 11 percent high- 
er than for comparable periods in 1950. 

Against these production-and-demand 
figures, as of September 15, 1951, crude stocks 
(above ground) amounted to some 250,490,- 
000 barrels; gasoline stocks 114,318,000; kero- 
sene stocks 32,945,000; distilled stocks of 
92,528,000; and residual stocks of 47,972,000. 
All of these product stocks, except residuals, 
are somewhat higher than they were in the 
previous year. On the other hand, taking 
into consideration the increased demand in 
1951 compared to 1950, as evidenced by 
actual consuming experience, we fail to see 
how anyone could find that these stocks are 
too high. The best qualified opinion in the 
industry, including the judgment of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, as publicly 
stated, would indicate that anything up to 
260,000,000 barrels of crude stocks would not 
be too high. 

On the question of imports, we find im- 
portation of refined products into this coun- 
try in June 1951 approximated 300,000 barrels 
per day from the Western Hemisphere and 
16,000 barrels per day from the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. On the crude side, we find that 
imports into this country in June 1951 ap- 
proximated 380,000 barrels per day from the 
Western Hemisphere, and 200,000 barrels per 
day from the Eastern Hemisphere. Since the 
Iranian crisis, we understand that, under an 
agreement approved by the Attorney General 
of the United States, world-wide oil com- 
panies have generally agreed that Eastern 
Hemispheric oil will be left to supply the 
needs of the Eastern Hemisphere, leaving 
Western Hemispheric oil for the Western 
Hemisphere. We have not the information 
nor are we prepared to make a valid appraisal] 
of what the future holds with reference to 
the relation of Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheric oil and where it will go in the inter- 
national channels of commerce. This will 


have to be factually examined under any 
changed condition. 
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DOMESTIC RESERVE CAPACITY IS INADEQUATE 


We do know that our reserve-producing 
capacity is dwindling at an alarming rate. 
According to the August 1951 estimate of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, the United States reserve capacity 
of all oil, as of January 1951, was &35,000 
barrels per day. However, increased produc- 
tion since then, occasioned in part by the 
increased demand to fill the vacuum created 
by the Iranian situation, has materially de- 
pleted this admittedly imadequate reserve. 
Today the estimated reserve is not over 300, 
000 barrels per day. Furthermore, even when 
the reserve figure stood at 35,000 barrels 
per day, the Defense Department announced 
that an additional 1,000,000 barrels per day 
of available oil was necessary to meet the 


reserve requirements of the present emer- 
gency. 
Thus, with a steadily increasing world 


wide consumption; unprecedented militar 
requirements; demand created by the Ira 
nian situation; plus a shortage of tubula 
goods in this country for domestic explora- 
tion and development, it is simple arithme- 
tic to conclude that our requirements today 
must be supplemented from outside sources 


THE SEARCH FOR NEW RESERVES IN THIS 
HEMISPHERE SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 


The Defense Department has stated very 
recently that this additional available oil 
should come first from the United States and 
second from the other producing areas in the 
Western Hemisphere. My company is try- 
ing every day to make a contribution to this 
objective. In 1950 we were credited with 
one of the major discoveries in the United 
States—a field on the Texas Gulf coast. We 
are in the business of an ever increasing and 
constant search for new reserves and proper 
development of existing reserves. 

In the light of the realities of these times, 
it seems clear that these objectives cannot 
be realized without full consideration of the 
needs of all the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries who are concerned. In his testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Oil Imports to 
the House Small Business Committee, June 
15, 1949, Rear Adm. Burton B. Bridges, execu- 
tive secretary of Munitions Board Petroleum 
Committee, stated: 

“The potential productive capacity of the 
United States alone would be seriously in- 
adequate in event of a major war. There- 
fore, it is necessary to look to the other 
areas which would appear to be freely ac- 
cessible during war. These areas are lo- 
cated in the Western Hemisphere. Consid- 
erations of national security, whether of an 
economic, political, or military nature, should 
clearly recognize the essentiality of Western 
Hemisphere oil in event of war. 

“Under the current concepts of the prob- 
lem, should there be a war in the near future, 
and with present estimates, all the oil pro- 
duction of the Western Hemisphere would 
be required to meet the requirements of the 
United States military forces and essential 
civilian demand of the hemisphere, with 
some allowances for the allies. There would 
be none to spare; and the rationing, at best, 
would need be extremely close.” 

In commenting on Admiral Biggs’ state- 
ment, the report concluded: 

“In the absence of any better authority, 
the subcommittee accepts this statement. 
Would it not follow that if we imposed overly 
stringent restrictions on oil imports, we 
might find these Western Hemisphere sources 
unavailable to us in time of war? The pro- 
duction from wells in these foreign areas, 
if they are to be made available to us in time 
of emergency, should receive reasonable 
treatment in entering our market places.” 

We strongly favor carrying on a vigilant 
search for more reserves in this country but, 
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at the same time, believe it would be sound 
policy to encourage «ictively the development 
of additional reserve-producing capacity in 
Venezuelz, the nation involved with the 
United States in these hearings. In addition 
to its producing areas, Venezuela has a va 


potential reserve area which has been more 
or less extensively explored geologically but 
has never been thrown open for compe 





development. 

We have never advocated but, indeed, have 
always opposed proration on the basis of 
reserves; or, stated another way, division 
the markets of the world on the relative 
basis of the calculated reserves of the world. 
There are many reasons why this 
sound. There are many reasons why this 
will stymie and retard technological ad- 
vancement. Technological advancement 
has never occurred in the history of man- 
kind without an opportunity for applica- 
tion. On the other hand, we recognize and 
admit that, in Venezuela, and probably in 
other areas of the world not the subject of 
this hearing, there probably exist large 
quantities of undiscovered oil reserves that 


need to be developed and should be de- 


veloped under the security appraisal by the 


United States Defense Department and in 
the light of current conditions. In this 
connection I want it emphatically under- 
stood that I am not one of those that be- 
lieve that we are running out of oil in this 
country; neither do I believe that we have 


discovered all of the oil in this « 
will be discovered. We are 
about supplementing oil and ad 
forts; not supplanting them. 


untry that 
only talkir 


mest el- 


PRESENT TARIFFS DO NOT EXCLUDE OIL IMPORTS; 
THEY ONLY INCREASE IMPORTED COSTS 

In our opinion, the present tariff on the 
importation of crude oil into the United 
States does not keep a single barrel out. We 
do not believe that under present condi- 
tions a continuation of this amount will 
keep any oil out. It follows that, if under a 
valid appraisal of our needs for hemispheric 
solidarity and security, reduction of exist- 
ing tariff becomes necessary in our nego- 
tiations with Venezuela, such action ought 
to be taken. 

We do not advocate keeping oi! from being 
imported into the United States within sup- 
plementary requirements. We think im- 
ports are undoubtedly now within supple- 
mentary requirements and that at the same 
time we are probably a little on the high 
side in this country on production consider- 
ing the present condition of our reserve 
producing capacity, as well as from a con- 
servation standpoint. 

We have no information nor any experi- 
ence with reference to cost of production 
in foreign and domestic areas. We do know 
that costs of production in the United States 
have materially tncreased in the last 12 
months. Everything that it takes to find 
and produce a barrel of crude oil in the 
United States costs more today than it did 
1 year ago, while the price of oil has remained 
constant. Likewise, we agree that Vene- 
zuela is undoubtedly experiencing the same 
trend in relation to what they buy from us 
as compared to what they sell to us since the 
price of their oil is pegged with ours. In this 
connection, I heard Secretary Chapman of 
the United States Department of the Interior 
just last month in Caracas, Venezuela, state 
that Venezuela purchased some $400,000,000 


worth of various commodities from the 
United States annually and in turn sold to 
the United States $300,000,000 annually 


worth of petroleum and petroleum products. 
CONCLUSION 
The views that we express here 


cifically immited to conditions as 


re spe- 


a 
hey > 
they are 
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to forecast the uncertain- 
We are living in a world 


attempt by us 
ties of the future. 


of ever and constantly changing conditions, 
It may well be that in the future the facts 
upon which this committee will necessarily 


base its decision pursuant to these hearings, 
with reference to crude petroleum and 
products thereof, will change to the extent 
that a reappraisal will not only be desirable, 
but will be necessary. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act as passed by the Eighty-second 
Congress and signed by the President pro- 
vides adequate safeguards and machinery 
to meet these changed conditions when and 
if they occur. If the peril point and escape 
clause provisions of this act are applied and 
administered with the rule of reason, the 
domestic petroleum industry will be ade- 
quately protected from expressed fears of 
what might happen in the future, which no 
one here can forecast with any degree of 
accuracy. 





Underground Liberation Movement in 
Communist Countries May Be Jeopard- 
ized by UN Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Octcber 20, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Mutual Security Act which 
recently was passed and signed by the 
President provides a method whereby 
the United States can render aid for 
underground liberation movements in 
the Communist countries. This provi- 
sion is contained in an amendment 
which was offerec by me in the House 
and accepted. 

It now appears that on the agenda of 
the United Nations Assembly, scheduled 
to meet on November 6 in Paris, is a 
draft code of Offenses Against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind. Section 5 of 
article 1 of this proposed code would 
outlaw “the undertaking or encourage- 
ment, by the authorities of a state, of 
terrorist activities in another state, or 
the tolerance by the authorities of a 
state, of organized activities calculated 
to carry out terrorist acts in another 
state.” 

You will note from the wording of 
this section that it might be possible for 
someone to misconstrue this section to 
outlaw outside aid to any liberation 
movements in Communist countries on 
the grounds that they were “terrorist 
acts.”” And not only would the United 
States or any other country be prohibit- 
ed from aiding any such liberation move- 
ments, if they were defined as “terrorist 
acts,” but no country could permit any 
private groups or individuals, on their 
own initiative, to help in the liberation 
of their Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. 

I therefore strongly urge that the 
United States delegation in the steering 
committee of the United Nations Assem- 
bly oppose the inclusion of this draft 


code from the agenda at Paris. There 
has been very little time for a thorough 
discussion of this proposed draft code in 
the United States. This is contrary to 
article 16 of the Statutes of the U. N. 
International Law Commission which 
provides: 

When the General Assembly refers to the 
Commission a proposal for the progressive 
development of international law, the Com- 
mission shall follow a procedure on the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a) The Commission shall appoint one of 
its members to be Rapporteur; 

(b) The Commission shall formvlate a 
plan of work; 

(c) The Commission shall circulate a 
questionnaire to the governments, and shall 
invite them to supply within a fixed period 
of time data and information relevant to 
items included in the plan of work; 

(d) The Commission may appoint some of 
its members to work with the Rapporteur 
on the preparation of drafts pending receipt 
of replies to this questionnaire; 

(e) The Commission may consult with 
scientific institutions and individual experts; 
these experts need not necessarily be nation- 
als of members of the United Nations. The 
Secretary-General will provide, when neces- 
sary and within the limits of the budget, for 
the expenses of these consultations of 
experts; 

(f) The Commission shall consider the 
drafts proposed by the Rapporteur; 

(zg) When the Commission considers a 
draft to be satisfactory, it shall request the 
Secretary-General to issue it as a Commission 
document. The Secretariat shall give all 
necessary publicity to this document which 
shall be accompanied Fy such explanations 
and supporting material as the Commission 
considers appropriate. The publication shall 
include any information supplied to the 
Commission in reply to the questionnaire re- 
ferred to in subsection (c) above; 

(h) The Commission shall invite the Gov- 
ernments to submit their comments on this 
document within a reasonable time; 

(i) The Rapporteur and the members ap- 
pointed for that purpose shall reconsider the 
draft taking into consideration~these com- 
ments and shall prepare a final draft and ex- 
planatory report which they shall submit for 
consideration and adoption by the Com- 
mission. 

(j) The Commission shall submit the draft 
so adopted with its recommendations 
through the Secretary-General to the General 
Assembly. 


If this code is removed from the 
agenda at Paris, it will give us here in 
Congress and in the executive branch 
of the Government time to study over 
section 5 and many other detailed pro- 
visions of the proposed code in accord- 
ance with provisions of article 16. 

My concern over this section 5 
prompted me to write to Mr. Warren R. 
Austin, our United States Representative 
to the United Nations. Mr. Austin re- 
sponded and stated that he did not think 
that extending a helping hand to the 
enslaved people of Eastern Europe could 
be classified as terrorist acts. Wrote 
Mr. Austin: 

To attempt to restore a people’s freedom 
does not seem to merit the characterization 
of “terrorist” to such activity. 


I do not share Mr. Austin’s optimism 
as to how such underground liberation 
activities would be characterized. 
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today, and are not to be construed as any 


To say that terror would play no part 
in a liberation movement in Eastern Eu- 
rope is to be utterly unconversant with 
what constitutes a liberation movement. 
One of the main objectives of a real lib- 
eration movement is to strike terror into 
the hearts of the Communist tyrants. 
Liberation will not be achieved merely by 
propaganda and parliamentary maneu- 
vers; it will require strong action at the 
proper time. 

Communists themselves are much 
more realistic in their understanding of 
the nature of ihe conflict between the 
Communist and anti-Communist world. 
Here is how they express their views on 
the struggle for supremacy in the world: 

The bourgeoisie resorts to every means of 
violence and terror to safeguard and 
strengthen its predatory property and its po- 
litical domination. Hence the violence of 
the bourgeoisie can be suppressed only by 
the stern violence of the proletariat (p. 36, 
Program of Communist International, 1936). 


Is it merely a unique coincidence that 
the word “terror” is used both in section 
5 of the proposed draft code and in the 
program of the Comm inist Internation- 
al of 1936? 

It should be mentioned that one of 
those charged by the Lithuenian-Ameri- 
can Council and the Polish-American 
Congress with having a hand in drafting 
of this section 5 is Vespasian V. Pella, 
who, I am informed, was formerly a sub- 
ordinate of the ruthless Communist 
leader of Rumania, Anna Pauker. 

We aye clearly forewarned by this 
Communist International program that 
the acts of bourgeoisie in opposing their 
domination will be characterized as “ter- 
rorist acts” and hence prohibited under 
this section 5. Thus, if the draft code is 
ratified we may reasonably expect that 
the Communists will charge the United 
States or any other country endeavoring 
to aid in the liberation of Eastern Eu- 
rope with an offense against the peace 
and security of mankind. The Crusade 
for Freedom, now raising funds through- 
out the United States, could not be toler- 
ated and the United States Government 
would be obliged to abolish it—so the 
Communists could charge. 

Not only is this proposed draft code 
fraught with danger, but it appears that 
our own United States delegation itself 
intends to support this code. I infer 
this from Mr. Austin’s letter to me in 
which he stated: 

The purpose was clearly to prevent the 
type of subversionary tactics presently used 
by Communist Russia to carry forward its 
stated purpose of dominating the world. 


It is to be hoped that our delegation 
will become convinced of the real dan- 
ger of this draft code before the U. N. 
Assembly convenes on November 6. 

Still another danger lies ahead in the 
consideration of the proposed code of 
offenses against the peace and security 
of mankind. If the code is adopted in 


the form of a convention treaty and rati- 
fied by the United States Senate it might 
be binding on the American Government 
and the American people. 














Formal action taken by the United Na- 
tions cannot be dismissed lightly as be- 
ing of any legal significance here in the 
United States. This precise point has 
not been determined by our Supreme 
Court yet and no doubt it will be argued 
by some people that actions of the United 
Nations Assembly are binding on the 
United States. The Second District 
Court of Appeals of California on April 
24, 1950, in the case of Sei Fujii v. the 
State (217 Pac. 2d 481) stated that the 
United Nations Charter has become the 
supreme law of the land and is binding 
on the Government and the citizens of 
the United States, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the United States Consti- 
tution. Although this is a decision of a 
lower court and not a final judication 
by an appellate court, it serves to warn 
those people who think that actions of 
the United Nations are not of signifi- 
cance. We in the United States should 
watch carefully the actions of the United 
Nations and be sure that none of our 
rights and privileges are in any way com- 
plicated by U. N. actions. I am strongly 
opposed to the idea that any U.N. action 
can ever override the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in t:1e American magazine, Oc- 
tober 8, 1951, a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Warren R. Austin, and Mr. Austin’s 


reply: 
THE Reps CouLp ENTRAP Us AT Paris 

Just a year ago we expressed our concern 
over a draft code of “Offenses against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind” prepared 
but kept restricted by the U. N. Interna- 
tional Law Commission. How large, we 
asked, was the part played by Communists 
and Communist sympathizers in its drafting? 
We inquired because, 2 years previously, the 
Soviets had tried to have the crime of geno- 
cide in just such a code, instead of in a 
separate convention. If they had succeeded, 
they would not have been liable under the 
code for their own patented form of geno- 
cide, which they perpetrate in times of 
peace. But they failed (Am., November 4, 
1950, p. 126), and on December 9, 1948, the 
U. N. Assembly adopted a separate Genocide 
Convention at Paris. It has since been rati- 
fied by 32 nations, but not by the United 
States. 

Meanwhile, 12 members of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission completed the final 
draft of their code of offenses. Remarkably 
enough, though no iron curtain experts 
participated, the crime of genocide is in- 
cluded in the code. It deals, besides, with 
such touchy matters as incitement to war, 
preparations for war, arms, military training, 
location of armed forces, and fortifications. 
The document has already been placed on 
the agenda of the U. N. Assembly, which be- 
gins November 6 at Paris. 

Normally, such legal drafts are submitted 
to member governments for 1 year of study. 
This has not been done in the case of the 
completed code. Why this reluctance to let 
the governments study the code before sub- 
mission to the Assembly? 

The Lithuanian-American Council and the 
Polish-American Congress think they have 
one answer. They charge that section 5 of 
article 1 was deliberately designed to out- 
law their efforts to assist the Lithuanian and 
Polish undergrounds. They likewise charge 
that Vespasian V. Pella, mysterious ex-envoy 
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of Rumania’s notorious Anna Pauker, in- 
spired this section. 

A. M. Rosenthal, for the New York Times, 
and Peter Kihss, for the Herald Tribune, 
interviewed Mr. Pella September 21 about 
his part in drafting the questionable code. 
Mr. Pella bitterly denied that the code was 
meant as a blow at liberation movements. 
He also declared that the code was not based 
on his opinions but was largely the work 
of a Greek expert, Prof. J. Spiropoulos 

Let us see. Section 5 of the completed 
code outlaws “the undertaking or encourage- 
ment, by the authorities of a state, of ter- 
rorist activities in another state, or the 
toleration by the authorities of a state, of 
organized activities calculated to carry out 
terrorist acts in another state.” 

The Lithuanian-Americans and the Polish- 
Americans proudly admit their guilt under 
this section, and claim that if the code 
were adopted, the United States could be 
found guilty of tolerating their activities 

What of Mr. Pella’s assertion that the 
code was not based on his opinions? On 
November 24, 1950, the U. N. published a 
216-page basic memorandum on this code 
by Vespasian V. Pella. No. 122, page 157, 
reads: 

“Acts of terrorism affecting international 
relations: Under the code it should be a 
punishable act to incite, encourage or tol- 
erate activities designed to spread terror 
among the population in the territory of 
another state.” 

The give-away is 
drafts of the key word tolerate. 
modesty, Mr. Pella? 

The Lithuanian-Americans and the Polish- 
Americans demand that the draft code be 
taken off the agenda of the Paris Assembly 
in order to give the United States and its 
allies time to study its provisions, which, 
they claim, touch upon many phases of 
Western security. That study may even re- 
veal that, except for the section on genocide, 
the code remarkably resembles a legal formu- 
lation of Vishinsky’s famous speech against 
warmongering delivered at the U. N. As- 
sembly on September 18, 1947. 


the presence in both 
Why such 


Octorer 9, 1951, 
Hon. WARREN AUSTIN, 
United States Delegate to the United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. AvsTIN: I noticed an article in 
the American Magazine of October 6th en- 
titled ‘“‘The Reds Could Entrap Us at Paris.” 
In the article reference is made to section 5 
of the completed code drafted by 12 members 
of the International Law Commission, which 
quoted section outlaws “the undertaking or 
encouragement, by the authorities of a state, 
of terrorist activities in another state, or 
the toleration by the authorities of a state, 
of organized activities calculated to carry 
our terrorist acts in another state.” 

The import of the article in America is 
that such a section, if adopted, might pre- 
vent groups in this country, as well as our 
government, from assisting in the liberation 
of the peoples of the Eastern European coun- 
tries and other countries presently enslaved 
by the Communist tyranny. 

If this is the fact, it would appear that 
tl Communists are being very clever in pre- 
venting any attack upon their slave state 
system. It certainly would have prevented 
the French in our Revolutionary War from 
aiding the American colonists. It might 
also prevent the implementation of that por- 
tion of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
which is nearing final action which provides 
for $100,000,000 for aid to underground or- 
ganizations in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. 

I would be pleased, Mr. Austin, if you could 
advise me as to the possibility of the accept- 
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ance of such a section as above referred to 
and if it is accepted what your idea would be 
of its interpretation with particular regard 
to assistance *o the enslaved peoples in order 
that they might ultimately be liberated 
Yours very truly, 
CHar_es J. KERSTEN 
Member of Congr: 





UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York City, October 10, 1951 
The Honorable CHartrs J. KERSTEN, 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representative 

Washington, D.C. 
DeaR CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: The 
code referred to in your letter was drawn up 
in their expert capacity by representatives 
of free countries. Its purpose was quite the 
opposite of the interpretation referred to in 


draft 


the article from America magazine. The 
purpose was clearly to prevent the type of 
subversionary tactics presently used by Com- 
munist Russia to carry forward its stated 
purpese of dominating the world. 

I agree that, as it reads, section 5, alone, 





does seem to militate against the efforts cu 
rently afoot in the free world to rescue the 
peoples of satellite countries from Russian 
bondage. As you know from our experi- 
ence as a legislator, however, much depends 
upon the interpretation of key words. The 
key words seem to me to be “terrorist ac- 
tivities” and “terrorist acts.” The intention, 
I am sure, was to give meaning to these 
words which would apply descriptively to 
the activities of Communist and Commu- 
nist-front organizations which are bent on 
furthering the domain of the U. S. S. R. 

While I do not know the exact type of ac- 
tivities, other than those of the Voice of 
America, currently used by our Government, 
or contemplated by it in the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act provision you refer to, by which we 
extend a helping hand and hope for the 
future to the enslaved peoples of eastern 
Europe, I feel certain that the broad objec- 
tives could not be classified as ‘“terroristic.” 
To attempt to restore a people’s freedom 
does not seem to merit the characterization 
of “terrorist” to such an activity. 

The aid given the Colonies by the French 
during the Revolutionary War is, perhaps, 
another matter. After all, we were at war, 
whether it be called rebellion or revolution, 
One must admit that the condition of the 
world today calls for something a little 
ferent from the ancient rules of interna- 
tional law. 

Among recent changes in international 
law is that wrought by the United Nations 
Charter. France in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century was supposed, by the in- 
ternational law of the day, to remain a neu- 
tral. She chose rather to aid the cause of 
freedom. In retrospect, can anyone raise a 
finger of protest? Only the gh: tf George 
Ill. 

The law of neutrality must come up for 
serious consideration in view of the new 
general obligations of the Charter upon all 
members of the United Nations. In the un- 
declared war against tyranny and the op- 
pressors of human freedom, there is no room 
for neutrality. One must be either for or 
against. Any code worthy of the label of 
the United Nations could not fail to recog- 
nize such a fact of life today. Viewed in 


dif- 


st ¢ 


this light, I see no danger from this section 
of the code to whatever activities our Gov- 
ernment undertakes in behalf of human free- 
dom. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN. 
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How to Help the Largest Number of 
People Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the title 
of these remarks is suggested as a motto 
which might be framed and put on the 
wall of every city and village council 
chamber and might well be a motto on 
the walls of Congress, It is the subject 
of au article written to the American 
City, by C. S. Hunsinger, coordinator of 
the Rural-Urban Coordination Service, 
Flat Rock, Ohio, and is as follows: 


In order to get public projects accom- 
plished it is usually necessary to dramatize 
them in some way to stir the public to favor- 
able action. Why not include this feature 
at the start of a project instead of fighting 
an extended battle against powerful minority 
groups? 

As a community coordinator, I have found 
it best to consider carefully the viewpoints 
of those who will naturally be opposed to 
a project and to give them an opportunity 
to present their side at the start of a cam- 
paign. This will help them to explode their 
anger—to get it out of their systems and 
thus reveal any selfish viewpoints to the 
public. 

Then, after a reasonable cooling-off period, 
again bring the project to attention, with 
answers to the arguments and emphasizing 
the viewpoint: How will it help the largest 
number of people—most? This viewpoint— 
and much depends upon viewpoints—builds 
an unselfish public spirit which is so essen- 
tial for favorable action. 

A simple, practical, and effective plan for 
communities to handle the most crucial 
projects is for the mayor to invite the heads 
of four leading groups—educational, reli- 
gious, economic, and social—to meet infor- 
mally to discuss the project. He will thus 
have a powerful coordinating council—a 
cooperation of real public spirit. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Past, Present, and Future 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TEN NESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Commissioner Hugh W. Cross, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
livered at Chicago, October 4, 1951, at 
the twenty-second annual meeting of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners: 

THe INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 

The most recent of the perennial Wash- 
ington taxi driver jokes coming to my atten- 
tion is as follows: Two visitors to the Nation’s 
Capital were seeing the sights by taxicab. 
Passing the National Archives Building they 
noticed on the base of one of the statues the 


inscription: “What is past is prologue.” One 
of them asked the driver what it meant. 
“That,” said the driver, “is Government lan- 
guage, and what it means is ‘You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet.’” If this incident is true, I 
think you will agree that the driver suc- 
ceeded admirably in viewing the very preva- 
lent mood that today concerns us all as to 
the future of our Nation, free enterprise, and 
the security of our individual lives. 

In that context I shall talk about the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, its past, 
present, and future. Within the next 6 
months the Commission will have completed 
its sixty-fifth year. In this span of time 
the Commission has succeeded in establish- 
ing itself as a so-called independent regula- 
tory agency with at least a fairly good repu- 
tation for ability and integrity. Attainment 
of that status has not been easy. Agencies 
of its type always have been disturbing to 
those who make a fetish of the tripartite 
distribution of governmental functions. In 
the first 20 years of the Commission's life 
the judicial branch seemed intent on pre- 
venting any important exercise of power by 
this upstart agency. Only through the 
sagacity and vision of Commission members 
and leaders in Congress was the Commis- 
sion perpetuated. In its last 20 years people 
advocating more and more centralization of 
authority and power in the executive branch 
have taken over the job of finding ways to 
curb the Commission and similar agencies, 
for which it has served to a considerable 
degree as a prototype. 

Since the close of the last war it has been 
said that even the Congress, determined as 
it is upon preserving the free competitive 
system of private enterprise among the sev- 
eral types of carriers, often looks upon its 
own Commission as a stepchild. When bil- 
lions for national defense, billions for Europe, 
taxes and more taxes, inflation, Korea, atomic 
warfare, the threat of world war III are but 
some of the issues demanding the utmost 
in ability and statesmanship of the elected 
representatives of our people, who can won- 
der, much less criticize, the neglect of the 
parent in ameliorating the distressed con- 
dition of an agency whose duties are merely 
to administer the national transportation 
policy and to preserve a transportation serv- 
ice adequate to meet the needs of the com- 
merce of the United States and the national 
defense. 

In citing this reputation of the Commis- 
sion for integrity, I do not want to bepaint 
a theme of self-praise, but I do believe that 
at this particular time we are entitled to 
the satisfaction of reminding ourselves that 
the Commission is in no way responsible for 
the fact that the Congress is considering 
the formulation of a code of ethics to govern 
the relations between governmental agencies 
and private individuals who profit by the 
actions of those agencies. 

In seeking the reason for the Commis- 
sion's good reputation we may well turn 
to the last address of my distinguished pred- 
ecessor, the late Joseph B. Eastman. Per- 
haps you can recall the following passage 
in that address: 

“The statutes which the tribunal admin- 
isters should be well, simply and carefully 
formulated, but the personne) which does 
the administering is more important than 
the wording of the statute. Good men can 
produce better results with a poor law than 
poor men produce with a good law.” 

Also the following: 

“In any large administrative tribunal, like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a vast 
amount of the real work must necessarily be 
done by the staff. It is a difficult problem to 


give the individual members of the staff the 
proper recognition for work well done—rec- 
ognition on the outside as well as the in- 
side.” 

This brings me down to the present time. 
You are aware of the fact that the most 
pressing immediate problem before the Com- 
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mission is how it shall live within its tn. 
come and perform its duties during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. The Commission, of course, 
is not unique in having to wrestle with this 
problem, but we should consider neverthe- 
less some of the implications. 

For the sake of comparison, our agency, 
which regulates all forms of land and in- 
land water interstate transportation, is not 
a large agency so far as the number of its 
employees is concerned. The 1950 average 
employment for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration was 17,208 employees; for the 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Ad- 
ministration, 4,502; the Bureau of Public 
Roads, 3,615; the Railroad Retirement Board, 
2,459; and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 2,161. So restricted has the Commis- 
sion been in the number of its employees 
that since 1940 its personnel has actually 
shrunk from 2,649 to 1,911 on September 1, 
1951, despite many new duties added by acts 
of Congress, including parts III and IV of 
the act, the Mahaffie Act, and the Reed-Bul- 
winkle Act. This shrinkage has been ac- 
celerated since 1948 by successive appropria- 
tion curtailments. 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941, 
the Commission's total appropriation was 
$9,322,750; for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1951, it was $10,474,535, a total increase of 
but 12 percent. I ask you how long a truck- 
ing company or railroad could avoid bank- 
ruptcy with but a 12 percent increase in its 
budget or how long any labor union would 
tolerate a wage increase of but 12 percent 
when the cost of living index has almost 
doubled? 

The effort to comply with the wishes of 
Congress in making adjustments necessary 
to conform to our reduced funds involves 
complications. For example, the reduction 
seems to have reflected the feeling of some 
that we have been spending too much money 
in the Bureau of Valuation and the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics and 
in the Section of Safety in the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers. The Bureau of Valuation 
has long been used as a whipping post by 
those who have questioned our administra- 
tive policies. Since 1937 its staff has shrunk 
from 242 persons to 83, and there is very 
little room for further contraction unless we 
are to abandon the bare minimum work now 
being done by it in compliance with the val- 
uation statute which Congress has not seen 
fit to repeal or amend. Our duties with re- 
gard to motor carrier safety are likewise pre- 
scribed by statute, and, despite the belief 
held by some persons, these duties do not 
overlap or duplicate the duties of the States 
in policing and protecting the highways. If 
we interpret the congressional mandate as 
calling for curtailments equivalent to the 
abandonment of this duty, will we be blamed 
by the public for official negligence in case 
of some shocking accident, the explosion of 
a truck carrying high octane gasoline or 
explosives? As for statistics, some years ago 
you will recall the Commission embarked 
upon a modest research project which 
seemed to be desirable in order to keep up 
with the trend of the times. On this score 
we were complimented by the task force 
of the Hoover Commission. 

While baring our weaknesses is distaste- 
ful and to some degree humiliating, I feel 
that within this family of friends here as- 
sembled I should cite two other examples. 

After the war it was foreseen that motor- 
carrier work for a period of time would in- 
crease and then might taper off. However, 
this leveling trend has not been reached, as 
filings are still upwards. Since I have been 
on the Commission a very concerted effort 
has been made to speed up the handling and 
processing of motor-carrier cases. In order 
that Division 5, of which I am a member, 
may currently know of the cases under its 
jurisdiction and thereby spur the work, de- 
tailed tabulations of application cases are 
made twice each month. It is noteworthy 














that for the year ending August 31, 1951, 
through the Section of Complaints in the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, 3,988 cases were 
disposed of, covering applications for oper- 
ating authority, finance, rate, and other 
matters. Considering the growing complex- 
ity and increasingly huge records in many 
of these cases, no one can gainsay this was 
a formidable showing. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the year our backlong increased over 11 
percent, with nearly 3,000 matters pending. 
How can we convince our critics in the mo- 
tor-carrier field, as well as the Congress, 
that we are not lagging and have not per- 
mitted cobwebs to grow around our ac- 
tivities? 

I feel duty bound to present one other 
picture in somber shades. The Bureau of 
Formal Cases has the primary duty of hear- 
ing formal complaint cases and conducting 
investigations on motion of the Commission, 
functioning until the final disposition of 
these cases. As of August 31, 1951, there 
were 921 cases pending, as compared to 463 
on the docket on August 31, 1946. In 1951 
there were 72 examiners as compared with 
78 in 1946. 

The Traffic World in a recent issue com- 
menting on the exceedingly complex issues 
raised in Ex parte 175 commended the Com- 
mission for having produced such an ex- 
haustive report in such a comparatively short 
space of time, pointing out that the public 
participation in the proceeding did not end 
until 3 weeks before the promulgation of the 
order. The view was expressed that “It 
would take considerable imagination to as- 
sume that any other of our Federal bureaus 
could have done so well. Indeed, we can 
think of some specially constituted bodies 
for transportation investigation that work 
much longer and spend a lot more money 
without bringing forth anything half as help- 
ful and rational.” 

To examiners in the Bureau of Formal 
Cases must go a large share of the credit for 
this expeditious and judicial report. At all 
times in the difficult rate controversies the 
Commission, because of the magnitude of its 
duties and functions, must lean heavily upon 
this Bureau. Here we must confess a further 
weakness. Of the 72 examiners in the bureau 
29 have passed the age of 60 and 15 more are 
in the 55-60 age group with voluntary re- 
tirement rights, over one-half of the total 
staff. A serious recruitment project for this 
bureau is long overdue and cannot be under- 
taken too soon. 

These examples of our deficiencies through 
lack of funds might be augmented by many 
others covering every bureau within the 
Commission. The threat of dismissals and 
payless furloughs is having its effect upon 
the morale of our staff, and to me this is most 
disturbing. Just before leaving Washing- 
ton, I learned that since January 1, 1951, 305 
separations from the Commission have oc- 
curred, 111 of these were occasioned by em- 
ployees transferring to other Federal agen- 
cies at increased pay. 

I now come to the future. In the various 
studies intended to promote more efficiency 
and economy in Government the Commis- 
sion has not escaped notice, and, of course, 
it has no right to expect immunity from 
consideration. Certain modifications of our 
internal organization have been suggested 
and will be considered in «his convention. 
I shall refer to them briefly.’ 

One is that the Commission lengthen the 
term of its Chairman and broaden his re- 
sponsibilities, as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. You are familiar with all of 
the reasons which have been advanced for 
and against the proposal. The plan was 
tried from 1939 to 1941. I assure you that I 
have an open mind on the question whether 
this plan should be revived. 

It has been suggested that we need an ex- 
ecutive officer or general manager to do our 
housekeeping, as it were, working with and 
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at the direction of the commissioner in 
charge. Arecent attempt by the Commission 
to create such a top-grade position was 
turned down, and it is doubtful whether we 
could now secure a person of the requisite 
competence who would be willing to serve 
for the salary which the Commission would 
be permitted to pay. 

The Commission has been told repeatedly 
by its friends that it does not know how to 
make a case for itself before Congress and 
that we nave been backward in the presenta- 
tion of the matters which I am called upon 
here to detail to you. We have been chided 
for not having someone to whom this re- 
sponsibility is delegated and for fa.ling to 
keep abreast of the times, when other agen- 
cies and departments of government consider 
this part of their necessary responsibility. 
It has been pointed out, and I have no rea- 
son to question the statement, that the 
Department of Defense has a larger staff 
handling public relations than the entire 
staff of the Commission. If public rela- 
tions becomes part of the responsibility and 
duty of the Commission in order to func- 
tion, then we must confess error, »ecause we 
have never had one single person on the 
payroll to handle this work. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
do our very best in our reduced circum- 
stances to prevent any lowering of our per- 
formance standards which would be imme- 
diately seized upon by those who would like 
to do away with an independent agency of 
Congress in the regulation of transporta- 
tion. The suggestion has been made that 
efficiency would be served by the transfer of 
some of our activities to the Department of 
Commerce. To this I would say that these 
activities, such as safety, statistics and car 
service, are more or less closely tied in with 
rate regulation and other matters and should 
be retained, for the time being at least. I 
question whether those activities could be 
administered for any less money than we 
would require for a good job. I venture the 
assertion that it would take much more, and 
I doubt whether the results would be as 
good as we have been able to accomplish, 
even with our limited personnel. The ulti- 
mate responsibility for successful perform- 
ance, now vested in 11 Commissioners, would 
be lodged in a cabinet officer whose tenure, 
dependent upon political fortunes, would 
necessarily be limited and uncertain and 
whose decisions might be tinged with politi- 
cal expediency. 

In this day and age when people have 
learned to lean more and more heavily upon 
government, we have heard repeated many 
times the slogan, “Let’s make a law.” Those 
who adhere to concentration of power in the 
executive branch of Government are perhaps 
the most severe critics of our independent 
agencies and no doubt they would join in 
that refrain. They believe in more and more 
centralization of power. 

I would like to give you one example of 
how this has worked out. In an analysis 
of the Federal budget for the year starting 
July 1, 1951, prepared for the board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
by a leading accountant in the United States, 
it was estimated that the expenditures in the 
regulation and services to transportation and 
communications would be $51,000,000 as com- 
pared to $28,000,000 for the 3-year average of 
1946-48, or an Increase of over 82 percent, 
whereas the estimated increase to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 1952 over 
1948 was but 8 percent. Parenthetically, I 
might add that in the bill finally approved 
the amount appropriated to our Commis- 
sion was actually less than for 1948, despite 
increased duties, increased costs, and man- 
datory wage increases. 

Such a transfer of our powers might result 
in inefficiencies, friction, and jealousy grow- 
ing out of the division of responsibility, as 
has resulted in similar situations in the 
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past. The house divided against itself argu- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln still holds good 
Eventually there would come a prop: that 
an executive department take over from 
this agency of Congress the complete regu- 
lation of land transportation. 

Let those who may think that the useful- 
ness of an independent regulatory commis- 
sion in the field of transportation is passing 
remember that the weakening of 
agency may well undermine the foundation 
of private ownership upon which such trans- 
portation has always rested It would be 
hailed as a great victory for those who be- 
lieve in the nationalization of transporta- 
tion and who would follow in the fo« 
of Great Britain in her present struggle for 
national socialization of industry. 

What is the relation of the practitioners to 
what I have been talking about? First, be 
patient with us, if our efforts to deal with 
the omnipresent problem of procedural de- 
lays seem slow and unproductive. We know 
you are much interested in the progress of 
our work, and we shall welcome suggestions, 
but please bear in mind, for example, that 
we suffer from the chronic shortage of ex- 
aminers and stenographers, and that diffi- 
culty is at present beyond our control 

You can help us by exercising care in the 
preparation and trial of your cases, avoid- 
ing needlessly lengthy evidence, by writing 
briefs which clearly present your position 
and do not distort the facts established by 
the evidence, as well as by adjusting your- 
selves to hearing assignments that must be 
scheduled to the best use of our curtailed ex- 
aminer staff and economy in travel costs 

As advocates you can do a public relations 
job for us that we cannot do for ourselves 
You can make it your business to help us in 
our business. You can help to develop a 
better public understanding of our duties 
and bring about a better appreciation of 
the necessity for the preservation of a strong 
independent, nonpolitical agency capable of 
discharging its duties. We hope it may be 
understood, and I here emphasize again, that 
we have no desire to build up a large staff 
of employees and that we are only dedicated 
to the faithful performance of the duties 
which Congress has seen fit to delegate 

I would not have you think that I 
gloomy as to the future. Economy in gov- 
ernment must ever be the watchword. In 
these perilous times there is often a lack of 
opportunity for thoughtful evaluations. We 
are all likely to have many more dilemmas, 
disappointments, and frustrations This 
situation will inevitably affect the Commis- 
sion and its work. We will try to do what is 
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right as we see it under all circumstances 
We are content to rest our case on the 
record that has been made through the 
years 





Protest Against Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
beg to include herein a paper written by 
Hon. Hunter A. Gibbes, of Columbia, S. 
C., a very prominent lawyer in my dis- 
trict, on the subject of crime engaged in 
by newcomers to this country, who, ap- 
parently, have not and do not subscribe 
to the high ideals of our American Gov- 
ernment and the law. and order which 
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make such a great country as ours pos- 
sible. 

This country gets a great many excel- 
lent citizens from other countries each 
year. It is most regrettable that some 
of those who are given an opportunity 
to come to this country do not subscribe 
to our high ideals of citizenship and by 
so doing are making it difficult for others 
to have the opportunity to transfer from 
their present countries to America. 

Mr. Gibbes’ statement is as follows: 

The Senate investigation of crime in the 
United States, and the resulting well-written 
book entitled “Crime in America,”’ by Sena- 
tor Estes Keravuver, should receive serious 
attention of the people, and definite remedial 
legislation by the Congress 

It appears that an appalling wave of law- 
lessness started during national prohibition 
and has continued to grow through 
the years. It is big business of the under- 
world and permeates local, State, and Na- 


days 





tional politics and the industrial life and 
business of practically every important city 
of the United States. It involves unlawful 


gambling, robbery, murder, hijacking, brib- 
ery of public officials, prostitution, sale of 
narcotics, racketeering in labor organiza- 
tions, and evasion of income texes 

It is interesting, and even alarming, to 
note that the investigation and the book 
above-mentioned show that a large majority 
of the names involved in crimes of the un- 
derworld are foreign Most of them are 
Italian Many of these persons of Italian 
names came from Sicily, notorious in the 
world of crime for centuries. Some are ex- 
convicts. Not a few are evidently members 
of the Mafia, a secret organization based on 
crime. Hore are some of the names shown 
in the book, Crime in America, and in mag- 
azine articles: Salvatore, Moretti (recently 
murdered), Longano, Anthony D’Anna, Ba- 
lestrere, Osadchey Garretta, Luciano, Adonis, 
Carl Carromissa, Profaci, Louis Crusco, Ben- 
nie Binion, Looco, Capone, Vincent Man- 
gano, Tony Lapiparo, Binaggio, Phillip Man- 
yano, Tony Trombino, Tono Braucato, Dan 
ritfullo, Tony Arcado, Greasy Thumb 








uzik, Jim Colossimo, John Vitali, Thomas 
Buffo, Sabastino Nani, Tony Grivzo, James 
Licavali, Santo Perroni, Gasper Peronne, 


Mafiosi, Mike Caserta, Bugsy Siegel, Torrio, 
Anastasia, Frank Livorsi, John Orusouti, 
Paul Ricca, Frank Nitti, Louis Campagna, 
Charles Gioe (alias Joy), Catina, G. and J. 
Bacolla, Cusano, Catena, Armando Flores, 
Jimmy Cali, Salvatore Italiano. Judging by 
pictures, crime is w.itten so plainly on the 
faces of most of them to the extent that he 
who runs may resd 

Here are a few names apparently not so 
Italian in origin: Mickey Cohen, Moe Klein- 
man, Louis Rothkoff, Moe Dalitz, Giesey, 
McGinty, Zwillman, Lansky, Reinfeld, Wex- 
ler, Tiplitz 

Several of the persons represented by 

mes above set forth have been murdered, 
f irently by mobsters of rival gangs. Not 
one of the murderers has been tried and con- 
victed. The police have been in “cahoot” 
with the underworld, or else the mobsters 
are more clever than the forces of law and 
order. If the iatter be true, then perhaps 
we should reform some of the underworld 
and hire them as policemen. 

Some of the persons above mentioned are 
aliens, and should be ejected from the coun- 
try. The ancient law of banishment pro- 
vides that we owe no duty to aliens who fail 
to meet the obligations of decent citizenship. 
Efforts should also be made to expel those 
who are naturalized citizens. For the most 
part the Italians deserving deportation are 
from Sicily. The continental Italian seems 
to be of a superior breed. Yet continental 





Italy sends us also many lcwless people. We 


have many who qualify as good material for 
American citizenship. The notorious organ- 
ization for crime known as Mafia originated 
in Sicily. Its members should be hunted 
down and deported. 

In the past we have been entirely too 
complacent in the matter of admitting for- 
eigners of an unworthy type and breed. On 
account of the bane of politics and foreign 
influences we have unwittingly added to the 
growing list of members of the underworld. 
In some respects these people are more pow- 
erful than the forces of law and order. They 
are a menace to government, just as much 
so as Communists. On account of a funda- 
mental lack of loyalty, in case of war, they 
would be potentia! traitors. 

The right of banishment is a fundamental 
law of Government dating back more than 
€,000 years, It is based on the principle that 
government has the right to protect itself. 
It should be, and is, a right of law higher 
than the binding force of a written consti- 
tution. In times of war this principle is 
recognized by frequently ignoring the Consti- 
tution. In peace time there are occasions 
likewise when the mandates of the Consti- 
tution should be disregarded for the pro- 
tection of government and the Constitution 
itself. The time may come when the Su- 
preme Court will be compelled to take this 
view as a measure of protection from the 
influences of lawless aliens and traitorous 
Communists and spies who now invoke the 
Constitution to protect themselves in their 
plans to wreck the country and destroy the 
Constitution. 

It is all very well to eliminate the evils of 
a Pendergraftian democracy such as mink- 
coatism, deep freezerism, bribery in the tax 
system, irregularities in the RFC, but the 
grave menace of foreign criminals and Com- 
munists should not be negiected. 
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American Journal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Polish-American Journal of 
October 20, 1951: 

SENATORS, CONGRESSMEN HAIL POLISH- 

AMERICAN JOURNAL 

Senator JAMEs H. Durr, Republican of 
Pennsylvania: “It is a real pleasure for me 
to congratulate the Polish-American Journal 
upon the occasion of its fortieth birthday. 

“In recent years I have been a frequent 
reader of the Journal and I feel that this 
newspaper plays a very important role in the 
lives of many Americans who maintain his- 
toric ties with Poland. 

“If the Journal could be circulated in the 
Poland of today, I believe that the cause of 
freedom in that oppressed nation would be 
greatly advanced, 

“It is my sincere hope that the Polish- 
American Journal will serve a growing num- 
ber of readers in the years ahead.” 

Harry P. O'NEILL, Congressman from Lack- 
awanna County, Pa.: “Congratulations on 
your fortieth anniversary. Your newspaper 
is a spearhead in the fight against Soviet 
tyranny and a champion of a free Poland. 

“I feel proud that this newspaper is pub- 
lished in my congressional district, for many 
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of my colleagues in Washington are ardent 
readers of your fine publication.” 

Senator Brien McManon, Democrat of 
Connecticut: “The need for maintaining firm 
bonds of friendship linking the people of 
the United States and the people of Poland 
is greater now than it ever was before. 

“The Polish-American Journal is splend- 
idly equipped to inform its American read- 
ers about the heroic struggle of the Polish 
people against Soviet enslavement. It also 
serves the gocd purpose of letting the people 
of Poland know that we have not forgotten 
them. 

“On this fortieth birthday, I sincerely 
hope that the Polish-American Journal m 
enjoy many more years in which to advance 
the cause of genuine Americanism and to 
continue the fight against Soviet tyranny.” 

Representative Ray J. Mapper, Democrat 
of Indiana: “I wish to extend my hearty con- 
gratulations to the Polish-American Journal 
on your fortieth anniversary. 

“Your newspaper has contributed greatly 
to th? welfare of the people of Polish descent 
and also to the cause of Free Poland. Your 
publication has also made a great contribu- 
tion to your State and Nation, both in war 
and peace. 

“Congratulations and many years of suc- 
cess in the future.” 

Representative DANIEL J. FLocp, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania: “I hope you will permit me 
to use this means of cxpressing to you my 
compliments on the fortieth anniversary of 
your distinguished paper as a Polish-lan- 
guage newspaper. 

“It is interesting to observe that during 
the last three years the Polish-American 
Journal has been published in English—the 
only Polish-American weekly of international 
circulation which is printed in English. I 
say international circulation because on my 
recent world tour I saw the Polish-American 
Journal on desks of the most distinguished 
Polish leaders in Rome, Paris, and London. 

“As you know, I have the honor of repre- 
senting, Luzerne County, Pa., where resides 
one of the greatest populations in the coun- 
try of Americans in whose veins flows the 
proud blood of Polish ancestry. Having been 
born cud raised among these good people, I 
am in a position to say to you and to the 
world at large that no more loyal, patriotic, 
energetic and God-fearing American citizens 
exist. 

“I feel there is a great need for such a 
publication as the Polish-American Journal 
and I wish you many more years of pros- 
perity.” 

Senator Hernsert H. LEHMAN, Democrat, of 
New York: “The fortieth birthday of the 
Polish-American Journal is an occasion for 
real pride on your part and on the part of the 
Polish-American community your publica- 
tion has served so long. 

“As the only English language weekly de- 
voted to Polish-American matters, your paper 
has performed, from all that I have ever 
heard, fine and notable service. Your paper 
has served in the good traditions of Ameri- 
can journalism without losing touch with 
the noble, libertarian traditions which the 
people of Polish origin and descent have 
brought to this country. The Journal, along 
with the Polish-American community gen- 
erally, has been in the forefront of the 
fighters against tyranny and repression wher- 
ever it has occurred. 

“I know that, as the Polish-American 
Journal enters its forty-first year, it looks 
forward to the day, as we all do, when the 
people of Poland can again enjoy the liber- 
ties which we in America prize and cherish 
so highly.” 

Representative ANTONI N. SapLaK, Repub- 
lican of Connecticut: “I am happy to partici- 
pate in observing the fortieth aniversary of 
the Polish-American Journal. 














“Your 40 years of outstanding achieve- 
ments in the field of newspaper publishing 
prompts me to convey to you, your staff, and 
readers most sincere congratulations. Your 
patriotism in combating the evils of com- 
munism is particularly worthy of commen- 
dation. 

“I believe the Polish-American Journal fills 
a gap which would otherwise deprive the 
subscribers of many informative and inter- 
esting articles and special features which I 
feel, is most important to Americans of Polish 
heritage. The fact that the Polish-American 
Journal is publishing this anniversary edi- 
tion confirms its excellence, its service, its 
Nation-wide appeal and interest. 

“My heartiest wishes for the continued 
success of the Polish-American Journal.” 

Representative CHARLES J. KERSTEN, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin: “The Polish-Ameri- 
can Journal performs a great service to the 
Americans of Polish descent by keeping alive 
their traditions and their interest in their 
homeland. 

“Poland's long sorrowful history of re- 
peated invasions and suppressions makes the 
active support of the Polish people in Amer- 
ica most necessary. Today it is the Poles 
living in America and other countries out- 
side of Poland who can keep alive the hope 
of liberation in Poland. 

“The Polish-American Journal serves as 
an excellent medium for this purpose and I 
wish them continued success. Some day I 
hope that we Americans who are not of 
Polish descent may again rejoice with those 
who are when the day of real freedom again 
returns to Poland.” 


Church, State, and Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith excerpts from a speech re- 
cently delivered by Glenn L. Archer, ex- 
ecutive director of Protestants and 
Others United for Separation of Church 
and State. His views present the perti- 
nent arguments on one side of perhaps 
the most controversial question on the 
American domestic scene. In view of 
continuous inroads against our tradi- 
tional law of separation of church and 
state, I think it is well to have this view- 
point again presented. 

Realizing quite well the tactics of those 
who desire to break down this traditional 
American law, and in full appreciation 
of the usual charges that are heaped 
upon those who dare present the con- 
cepts contained herein, I still believe this 
is a subject that needs to be brought 
constantly into the open and presented 
to the American people in its true light. 
Those who differ cannot fairly and hon- 
estly object to a full presentation of the 
views of those who desire to retain the 
one constitutional concey.i of govern- 
ment which has made America greater 
than any other nation—separation of 
church and state. 
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The excerpts follow: 

The question of human freedom is the su- 
preme question which the church and state 
have in common. Indeed, the crucial ques- 
tion in church-state relations in the world 
of today centers around the interpretation 
and expression of freedom. Religious liber- 
ty in the United States and throughout the 
world is conditioned by what interpretation 


is given to human freedom and what ex- 
pression is made of it. 
The real issue in this country is not 


whether we shall yield to Communist totali- 
tarianism—we are well aware of its dangers 
to freedom and are prepared to resist them— 
but the chief single issue is whether we shall 
compromise with a clerical totalitarianism 
which parades as the only enemy of com- 
munism, and is now selfishly exploiting 
America’s fear of Communism with evil re- 
sults to freedom 





In a time when contemporary events 
thrust this whole question into the focal 
point of church and state concern, it is 
natural that we at this significant gather- 


ing should concentrate our attention upon 
it. I am profoundly grateful to Baptists for 
their singular leadership in the march of 
freedom. If I were to engage in a purely his- 
torical inquiry, I would find a host of trail 
blazers of religious liberty among Baptists 
We are all proud beneficiaries this tradi- 


tion, unique to, if not created by Baptists. 
It 1s, however, more impcertant for us, their 
successors. inspired and orientea by what 


these notable reformers said and did in their 
generation, to make a fresh study of their 
deeds that we may be challenged to meet the 
great onslaught against freedom which 
fronts us today. I am grieved that 
the streams of human freedom in many parts 
of the world have dried up. In the United 
States the ocean of freedom we once knew 
is at low tide 


cone 


to state 


A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD PICTURE 

Brave, indeed, is the man who can look ut 
today's newspaper headlines without flinch- 
ing. These headlines tell of totalitarian 
forces on the march across the world, of 
communism engulfing Asia, of war in Korea, 
of Peronism in Argentina, of religious per- 
secution in Spain and Portugal, and of large 
masses Of humanity suffering from poverty, 
ignorance, degradation, disease, and persecu- 
tion. Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. points to 
causes when he states, “In countries which 
have come under the complete control of Ro- 
man clericalism or Soviet imperialism, coun- 
tries such as Spain or Rumania, freedom 
is dead.” 

Regardless of time or place, the real reason 
for the eclipse of freedom is the formation 
of a vacuum at the heart of liberty. In 
Russia, the vacuum began with the cor- 
ruption of the Tsars. It continued as the 
Communists fought fire with fire in an 
effort to survive and overcome the unjust 
rule of a decadent ruling class. In China, 
exploiting feudal war lords brought ruin to 
themselves and to their people History 
teaches that a starving, desperate people will 
embrace any change that offers hope, how- 
ever slight. It is a bit of irony that many 
who now complain of Communism in China 
set the stage for it. In Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and in the Balkan States, the light of 
religious liberty burns low for all except 
members of the state church, and even for 
them economic liberty was dead until res- 
urrected by aid from the United States 
The church which boasts of control and 
dominance of a nation for centuries, which 
has crowned and deposed kings at will, and 
which is today the real voice in Italy is 
hard put to absolve itself of the responsibil- 
ity for creating a vacuum at the heart of 
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liberty. Praying for peace in public, how- 














ever commendable, does not alter the fact 
that 10,000,000 citizens in Italy, the center 
of Roman Catholicism, voted Communist. 
The same great American newspaper (Nev 
York Times, August 2, 1951) that tell ) 
Communist repressions in Indochina re- 
lates the contents of a repressive pa t 
letter is@ied by the Roman bishops of Ar 
gentina, denying Catholi the right to vote 
for any candidate who fav church-state 
separation, and freedom of worship t 
creeds Cardinal Copel who heads the 
hierarchy in Argentina, has been ar rdent 
supporter of the Peron dictatorship 
In Czechoslovakia, Roman Cath s wh 
supported the Communist regime have | i 
excommunicated by the Pope nd v¥ (RNS 
July 26, 1951) Roman Catholic priests wl 
have gone over to the Communi de are 
“excommunicating” Vati« r Tr} 
is not the first instance that the Communi 
have copied from the church a technique for 
denying freedom to people 
Religious leaders are also gr i re- 
ports of the denial of religious liberty in 
many other lands. A leading corre ident 
of the New York Times shocked Amer 
with a serie f articles on Ron Catholi 
persecution of religious minorities in Sp 
Colombia, a land once known for lil tl i 
democratic policy, lies under a cloud 
state-favored church constantly h 
Pret its in e smaller rural Wit- 
ness the situation in £ whoere « 
the world’s itst pa (La 
Prensa) has been d 1 of e pr 
and closed down entirely, while her pa- 
pers (La Nacion) are i dal r he 
closed 
A Religious News S 
a 50-vear struggle t 
I il in Naples, It 
failure, it is charged, be 
olic mavor sw e he 
permit for Prot 
y san we th z 
isl ton, helped 
fouse of Represen )- 
outright grants al 
tals in the District h 
cimately $4,000,000 ted to be used 
1e construction of a new Roman Cath- 
olic hospital in the Natior c 
I digress to say that I fear that 1 who 
take a complacent view of the allocation of 


public money for sectarian institutions are 
impairing their own liberties. Historians 
may record that the traditions of a 
Protestant Southland died when their 


great 


ers signed the Hill-Burton hospital-aid bill. 
Today, religious liberty is being stifled un- 
der a mass of defective social welfare bills 

To a large extent, the world today credit 
the claim of the Roman Catholic Church 
that it is the principal enemy of Commu- 
nism But the Roman Catholic Church it- 


self must share the blame for this monstrous 
evil of communism. Thoughtful scholars 
who have studied the origin of the evil have 
pointed out that at the time Marxist c 
munism the Roman Church w 

conventional and dead. The people, embit- 
tered and anguished by corrupt 
politicians working under church 
ion, had lost faith in the relici 
upon them. John MacMurray stat 


me 


was born, 








would be nothing paradoxical in 

covery that a religion that had lost its faith 
in God must be overwhelmed by a faith 
which had rejected religion.” The Commu- 





ism an 


trap- 


nists have found dialectical materi 
equivalent to Deity largely because the 
pings of a pagan ceremonial church had ob- 
scured the real Deity. I must observe that 
Communism has made little progress in Prot- 
estant countries. An understanding of the 
history of Communism should teach 








free 
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Americans their paramount duty to live 
closer to God in order that they may keep 
their faith alive and strong. 

What distresses me most concerning 
church-state relations in the United States 
is the moral bankruptcy of both the state 
and the church. Emerging from this sad 
condition are forces—strong, mighty forces— 
which, in an effort to salvage lost prestige 
of both state and church, drive in the di- 
rection of the union of the two. Witness 
the close alliance of the Roman hierarchy 
and the corrupt city political machines; 
witness the lack of moral fiber in govern- 
ment officials who weakly yield to gamblers. 
Public apathy and moral breakdown are 
twin enemies of church-state separation. A 
spiritual church does not need state sup- 
port. A moral state does not require its 
deeds to be sanctified by the church. Bap- 
tists, mindful of your glorious tradition, I 
do not hesitate to exhort you to hold fast 
to your ideology of church-state separation. 
Implement that ideology with proper ac- 
tion; but above all, look well to your spirit- 
ual moorings. Herein lies a mighty fortress 
for free worship. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


These coercive practices which strike at 
the heart of the American Bill of Rights are 
perfectly logical consequences of a philosophy 
which condemns church-state separation, re- 
gards itself as the sole custodian of all truth, 
and ruthlessly seeKs to achieve at all costs its 
goal of cultural domination. 

Pope Pius IX, in the Syllabus of Errors, 
proposition 55, condemned the theory that 
the church must be separated from the 
state and the state from the church. Leo 
XIII, in the Christian Constitution of States, 
wrote, “The ideal secular state is bound to 
profess the Roman Catholic religion.” 
Gregory XVI, in his Mirari vos of August 15, 
1832, stated, “nor can we hope for happier 
results either for religion or for the civil 
government from the wishes of those who 
desire that the church be separated from the 
state, and the concord between the secular 
and ecclesiastical authority, be dissolved. It 
is clear that these men, who yearn for a 
shameless liberty, live in dread of an agree- 
ment which has always been fraught with 
good, and advantageous alike to sacred and 
civil interests.” 

But, you may say, these are outmoded 
pronouncements, more fitting to the dark- 
ness of the Middle Ages. Let us see. On 
November 20, 1948, the modern view of 
church-state separation entertained by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy was expressed in 
the Christian in Action. Here, the Amer- 
ican constitutional principle of separation of 
church and state, the legal framewoik under 
which the Roman Church has flourished 
without precedent, was denounced as a mere 
shibboleth and with it the United States 
Supreme Court was attacked for hoiding that 
public funds should not be used to aid sec- 
tarian schools. 

Again, you may say, this is only a point of 
view, an ideological presentation. Why have 
any concern over it? Our concern grows out 
of our knowledge of history, both past and 
present—our knowledge that the Roman 
Church has been highly successful in forcing 
its will upon other nations with disastrous 
results tofreedom. * * * 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Roman Catholic philosophy concern- 
ing public schools is probably well known to 
you, but it is useful to refresh our memories 
by quoting authoritative statements. 

Pope Leo XIII, attacking the religious neu- 
trality of public schools (1885), complained 
that in such schools: “Religious questions 
are held to be wholly a matter of private 
judgment; the judgment of the individual 
conscience is deemed independent of all law; 


any opinions about worship may be publicly 
expressed; ‘everyone has unbounded license 
to think whatever he chooses and to publish 
abroad whatever he thinks’ * * *” To 
Leo XIII, this democratic state of affairs was 
intolerable. 

The Jesuit weekly, America, in an edi- 
torial, October 3, 1925, declared: “That the 
Catholic and non-Catholic school systems 
are absolutely irreconcilable is an indisput- 
able fact.” 

Bishop John F. Noll of Indiana (editor of 
Our Sunday Visitor), published a pamphlet 
called Our National Enemy No. 1, and iden- 
tified the “enemy” as the public school. 

Canon 1374 of Canon Law, “Catholic 
children shall not attend non-Catholic, in- 
different schools, schools that are mixed, 
that is to say, schools open to Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. The bishop of the dio- 
cese only has the right, in harmony with the 
instructions of the Holy See, to decide under 
what circumstances, and with what safe- 
guards to prevent loss of faith, it may be 
tolerated that Catholic children go to such 
schools.” 

Father Paul L. Blakely, S. J., in a pam- 
phlet entitled “May an American Oppose the 
Public School?” published in 1937 under the 
imprimatur of Patrick Cardinal Hayes, pro- 
claimed: “Our first dut, to the public school 
is not to pay taxes for its maintenance. 
* * * ‘The first duty of every Catholic 
father to the public school is to keep his 
children out of it. * * * ‘Every Catho- 
lic child in a Catholic school.’ is the com- 
mand ofthechurch. * * * Discussion is 
at an end. The obligations imposed by 
obedience are alone to be considered.” 

What is the dialectical approach to the 
realization of this ideology? Leaders in the 
National Education Association assert that 
the Roman hierarchy has stacked the Com- 
mittee on Education in the House of Repre- 
entatives against Federal aid for 25 years. 

It is generally known who attacks the pub- 
ic schools as “godless,” and “secular.” The 
yurpose is to discredit public education and 
leprive it of needed support. We live too 
tlose to Mexico and Quebec not to realize the 
jisastrous results of these tactics to both 
sducation and morality. A new feature has 
deen injected into the campaign against pub- 
sic schools. Now, it is asserted that every 
little red school house has a little red 
teacher. As they behold this vicious as- 
sault on the public schools, thinking Amer- 
icans must oppose the payment of tax funds 
to support a school system whose educa- 
tional policy emanates, not from this coun- 
try, but from an “infallible” divine who sits 
on a throne in Rome. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Free Americans desire to preserve the con- 
cept of separation of church and state in 
the United States, as championed by Madi- 
son, Jefferson, and Mason, and as interpre- 
ted by the United States Supreme Court. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy calls this a 
bigoted and fanatical endeavor. 

Free Americans believe that religious in- 
struction should be handled primarily in the 
home, church, and denominational schools, 
rather than in the public educational sys- 
tem. The Roman Catholic hierarchy scorns 
such a view as atheistic. 

Free Americans believe that the American 
public school system must be preserved; 
that public funds must not be used to sup- 
port parochial schools; and that those who 
wish to send their children to such schools 
must bear the burden of the cost. The 
Roman Catholic hierarchy says that this is 
tantamount to double taxation, and to deny- 
ing their children equal opportunity, even 
though thé public schools are open to their 
children as well as to others. 

Free Americans disapprove boycotts of 
newspapers, magazines, books, movies, and 
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businessmen to suppress free discussi:; 
The Roman hierarchy uses the boycott as 
means of controlling the press, the rad 
and free speech. 

Free Americans view with alarm persec.- 
tion of non-Catholics in predominantly Cath- 
olic countries. The Roman hierarchy con- 
dones the situation by pointing to the “over. 
whelming majority” of Roman Catholics iy 
the populations of those countries. In oth- 
er words, they preach the doctrine that ma- 
jorities have the right to oppress minorities, 
If we were to apply that doctrine over here, 
Catholics would be persecuted. But we re- 
ject this doctrine wholeheartedly—fortu- 
nately for Catholics as well as non-Catho- 
in ¢ 2 8 

CONCLUSION 


At no time in history has it been of such 
life-and-death urgency to appreciate, pro- 
claim, and stand firmly for that view of free- 
dom which has been enshrined in the life of 
Baptists and in the history of this Nation 
since the dawn of the Republic. We stand 
for freedom to worship God according to 
free conscience. We stand for complete sep- 
aration of church and state. We stand for 
freedom to propagate our religious faith. 
We stand for freedom to educate our chil- 
dren in our faith. We stand for the right 
to change our faith. We stand for a free 
press and free speech. Because these gre 
principles are dear to our hearts and our 
lives, we must stand in opposition to any and 
all forces, institutions, and agencies which 
would deny to us our free heritage. Critical 
times call for men of stout hearts and brave 
souls. Thank God, among Baptists, Amer- 
ica has men—men and women, courageous 
and unflinching, who, in the face of all the 
pressure, will proclaim, “I will stand firm, 
I will be true to American principies.” 





The Fight Against Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak briefly at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to call attention to the fight 
against cancer, which yearly takes a toll 
of more than 200,000 lives. At the same 
time I wish to pay tribute to the thou- 
sands of volunteers, both men and 
women, who are giving freely of their 
time and money in New Jersey and else- 
where in an effort to control the upward 
trend of this disease. 

Our own Federal Government throug! 
the National Cancer Institute, is con- 
tributing millions of dollars for research 
into the causes of the disease. The fund 
is increased through contributions to 
the American Cancer Society by the peo- 
ple of every State in the Union. More 
than $15,000,000 was added this year in 
this manner to the funds to fight can- 
cer, and in New Jersey alone more than 
$700,000 was contributed to the programs 
of education, service, and research. 
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Campaigns urging the necessity of 
periodic health examinations and the 
need to look for the “Seven Danger 
Signals” are being carried on through- 
out the country. Clinics have been 
opened. In New Jersey there are 39 
where patients may have access to the 
latest equipment to fight the disease; 
and, in addition, medications, dressings 
and many other services are made avail- 
able to those who are medically indi- 
gent. 

In New Jersey, my own State, the 
achievements of the New Jersey Divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society 
have been outstanding. Organized 5 
years ago by George E. Stringfellow, who 
served as president 2 years, and was 
succeeded by J. Wesley Goldthorp, of 
Camden, the division is now under the 
direction of William C. Cope, D. C. S., 
of Newark. To these men I wish to pay 
tribute for the fine way in which the 
programs are being carried on in my 
State. 

One of the high lights of the activities 
is the annual editorial contest which is 
carried on during April, which is Can- 
cer Control Month. Three judges select 
the winners, and they are given the 
George E. Stringfellow plaques. 

The winners in 1951 were the Eliza- 
beth Daily Journal, in the daily field, for 
an editorial written by John T. Hall; 
and the Bergen Herald, of Waldwick, 
in the weekly field, for an editorial writ- 
ten by Mrs. Nella Bradbury. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two winning editorials 
on the important subject of cancer con- 
trol be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcORD, as part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

[From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of April 
24, 1951] 
How CANCER CAN BE CURED 

The blockade of cancer is getting tighter. 
When it grows tight enough, cancer will be 
whipped A blockade that can't be pene- 
trated will win any war. The blockade 
that cuts off the source of supply for a killing 
disease will stop the killing 

Cancer is a disease, a ruthless destroyer 
that knows no rules and plays no favorites 
in its choice of victims. But the blockade 
is tightening. How can it miss as more 
and more people harken to the pleas of the 
American Cancer Society, not so much for 
help as to help in establishing an impene- 
trable blockade? 

This is cancer month—the last few days 
of cancer month that deserves unique stand- 
ing. For untold generations the mere 
thought of cancer has been enough to meKe 
people quake and pale. The Kefauver ex- 
posé made adult people shiver and blanch, 
But behind the shivering and the blanch- 
ing, back of the quaking and the paling, 
there was a cause, an ugly root that went 
unnoticed until the horrible harvest was at 
hand. 

When detected early, cancer can be cured. 
Remember that. That is the warning and 
the lesson the American Cancer Society has 
taken onto the highways and into the by- 
ways. Don’t wait for the root to become 
a tree To chop it down then will still 
leave the roots intact. See your doctor at 
the first sign of a root. 

. This has been the emphasis of cancer 
month—an emphasis not to frighten, but to 
reassure. And the persuasive stress attend- 


‘big, devoted dog 


ing the emphasis is reflected in the result 
that finds cooperation eddying out to in- 
clude all ages and all groups We read of 
the Cranford High School youngsters who 
found in the death of a beloved teacher 
a command to take up arms, and we hear 
of a Junior Cancer Society of Roselle, the 
first to be formed. Then we turn to the 
men and women of the Simmons plant rais- 
ing a fund with their own minstrel show— 
an appreciated fund that will help yet not 
help as much as the contribution they have 
made by focusing the attention of so very 
many people on the aims of the blockade, 
Getting dollars is important More 
portant ig getting people to understand and 
to look to their own welfare The help that 
the American Cancer is giving is 
beyond measurement. Help it to help 


ime- 


{From the Bergen Herald] 
He Was My FRIEND 
Yesterday I passed the house of 
used to know It is a neat, white hous 
a well-tended lawn in which my friend 
a lot of pride. In the middle 
facing the sidewalk, he had pl 
with his name on it in pla 
I remember the spring e\ 
drove the supporting 
“There,” he said, “that 
mine.’ The sign was a m 
ment At last he owned ] Inside 
were his pretty wife, his heal and his 
It had t od many 
years to be able to set up thi 1ionument. 
He was very proud 
When I went by that house yesterday, a 
strange man was carrying away the sign. 
He carted it off to the back yard and threw 
it on a pile of other bits of lumber, old 
plaster, and a few broken bricks A little 
girl I dian’t know sat n the and 
watched him. A woman was busy washing 
the windows. There was no dog in the yard. 
That's right, reader. The man is dead and 
the child and the wife and the big friendly 
dog are gone. Cancer, the sv and deadly 
enemy, had come suddenly over the care- 
fully tended lawn and driven them from 
the house 
A greater knowledge of the ways of the 
attacker might have stopped it ere it could 
have passed into that house. Science had 
done its best but not even the doctors knew 
enough to halt the swift advance 
This is just one of thousands 
simple tragedies happening 
your street, maybe in the 
It can happen in your hou 
want to stop it? 
Give to the American 
und when you are asked 
few days One quarter of 
for research so that doctors 
about the dreaded scourge 
service to cancer patient 
and part goes for public ed 
want your share in helping 
you keep the sign of owne: 


homes everywhere. 
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Article by Former Senator Albert Wahl 
Hawkes 


EA.sNSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for permission to 
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insert in the Appendix of the REecorp an 
article by former Senator Albert Wahl 
i 

sh 


Y 


Hawkes. This may involve an estimatec 
cost. The printer was unable to furnis! 
me the estimate until tomorrow morn- 
ing. I do not expect to be here, and I 
want to know whether I may have unan- 
imous consent for its insertion, if there 
is no objection, with the appended esti- 
mate of cost 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonrONEY in the chair) Withou 
jection, the matter will be inserted i 
Appendix of the REcorp upon recei! 
the estimated cost from the 
Printer 

(Subsequently an 
ceived f 


ob- 


estimate was 
Government Printing 
that the article would 
exceed by three-fourths of a page the 
two printed pages allowed under the rule 
without a statement of cost, and that the 
cost would be $307.50.) 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


from the 
Cffice, indicating 


r use at times 
build and keep the 
for life and progress going 
The brand of 

surplus in ¢ 
that makes available fruit out of n 
when the ti industry are not pro- 
ducing profits abor comes first, the same 
the tree comes before the frui in 
the tree is re I ] t 
Bet 
state tha am a believer in our 
tative ycvernment 
United Stat 


f amendment by 


canned capita 


as rporation 


scribed pr 
system ol 
country the I 
Nothing that 


strue 


group, lif 
with pa 

forward-think 

vised or ¢ 

give the 

after the payment to the 
reasonably sound dividend. Th 
will be taken care of by other spe 


stockh 


A DOUBLE PROBLEM 
It has been said 
problem of industry 
be permitt 


statement 
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combined are the No. 1 problem in indus- 
try and business, because, after all, indus- 
try is made up of two distinct factors, name- 
ly, labor, on the one hand, and capital and 
management, on the other. Labor, under 
our economic system, can do little in estab- 
lishing a business or making jobs for it- 
self without capital. Capital can do little 
in establishing a business and making re- 
turns for itself without labor. Therefore, 
labor and capital must find a way to coop- 
erate wholeheartedly and sincerely to pro- 
duce satisfactory benefits. 

Every man and woman of legal working 
age in this country is a potential laborer. 
Some labor with their hands; some with 
their brains; and some a combination of 
brains and body. 

Many men in industry say they never had 
any real iabor problems. They mean they 
never had labor problems which they were 
unable to solve through a fair and honest 
discussion. 

I recall the story concerning a United 
States Supreme Court Justice, who had just 
celebrated his fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
He met a Senator and Congressman just after 
the celebration and one of them said, “Good 
afternoon, Judge. You are certainly looking 
fine.” And the Justice replied, “I am feel- 
ing fine, gentlemen. This is my fiftieth 
wedding anniversary and we have just had a 
few very dear friends to luncheon with us. 
I am a most fortunate man because my 
wife and I have lived together 50 years in 
complete harmony, without a cross word.” 
The Senator then said, “Judge, it is wonder- 
ful for you to be able to say that. I wish 
I could.” Whereupon the Congressman in- 
terposed and said, “Go ahead, Senator. Why 
don’t you? The Judge said it.” 

Now the Justice did not mean by his re- 
mark there never had been any differences 
of opinion or problems, because problems 
and differences of opinion come to all people 
in every human relationship in life. The 
Justice meant that he and his wife had 
established a relationship based on falth, 
confidence, and equity, and when problems 
and differences of opinion arose they were 
promptly settled and not permitted to grow 
into a breach. 

If labor and capital could deal on the same 
basis as the Justice and his wife, there 
would be no need of laws attempting to con- 
trol their actions. Such laws usually breed 
class hatred and bitterness—and class hatred 
and bitterness have never successfully solved 
a single important problem in the history 
of the world. 


THE RULE OF EQUITY 


Common law in itself is crystallized com- 
mon sense, resulting from the experience of 
the majority of human beings from time 
immemorial. The administration of com- 
mon law is sometimes bounded by hard and 
fast rules; and statutory law is still less 
flexible. Equity is more flexible—it is the 
soul and spirit of righteousness. Equity has 
been described as “the spirit and the habit 
of fairness, justice and right dealing, which 
should regulate the intercourse of men with 
men.” Justinian, the great Roman emperor, 
described equity, “To live honestly, to harm 
nobody, to render every man his just due.” 
Perhaps the best definition of all is in the 
words of the Man of Galilee, “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Equity must come from within labor and 
capital—it must be born, it cannot be legis- 
lated. It is born of right thinking and a 
good conscience. Equity, the child of these 


two, should serve as the keystone of coopera- 
tive efforts of labor and capital—thereby 
bringing happiness and satisfaction to those 
nvoking its aid. 


Equity must rule human acts so far as 
humanly possible in this world. This means 
many new decrees of equity (public opinion) 
will appear as humanity develops. For in- 
stance, humanity has yet to decree that a 
woman doing a given piece of work as well 
as a man, should get the same pay. Sex 
should not determine the rate of pay. 

The important thing in the procedure of 
equity is that humanity cannot absorb great 
changes too rapidly without damaging many 
of the good things it has accomplished. 

Hence, the “tempo” of each change is quite 
as important as the change itself—as related 
to the successful system we have produced. 


MAKING THINGS WORK 


The paramout problem confronting capi- 
tal, management, and labor today is the same 
as has confronted human beings through all 
recorded history—namely, to make things 
work and to give every man his “just due.” 
The signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the makers of the Constitution of 
the United States, had this in view when 
they summarized in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the inalienable rights of men as 
“life, Nberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
They then endeavored to so frame the Con- 
stitution as to carry this announced principle 
into effect. 

If this great principle of equity is aban- 
doned, human _relationships—small_ or 
great—fall to pieces, with the result that 
misery and suffering and chaos are brought, 


not only to those who destroyed this great. 


principle, but to all who live within the 
boundaries where the destruction takes place, 

The world has been looking at the United 
States of America for more than 150 years, 
watching the experiment of the American 
system of representative government. Un- 
doubtedly there have been many who have 
wished it failure. Many nations have been 
born and have perished. Dictators have risen 
and fallen and risen again—but our great 
country has successfully gone on with its 
progress in making things work, because the 
American people have tried to hold fast to 
the cardinal principle of equity, upon which 
our country is founded, and I believe the 
great majority of American citizens are inter- 
ested in giving every man his “just due.” 

The genius of America has always been to 
make things work. The steam engine, tele- 
graph, telephone, automobile, radio, airplane, 
and a thousand other important develop- 
ments, have been brought into existence for 
the benefit, comfort, and happiness of man- 
kind. 

It is our responsibility now to make 
things work in human relationship. Just as 
the engineer is called upon to find out why 
the engine or machine will not work when it 
ceases to operate and then to reappraise 
stresses and strains, considering the particu- 
lar nature of the work of the machine is 
called upon to do—so we at this time are 
called upon to make human relationship 
work satisfactorily. 

Labor and capital and management 
should carefully examine the delicate and 
intangible thing that holds them together 
and makes them work, because we are living 
in a new world era where changes require 
constant examination and reexamination of 
those human relationships. 

This is our job today—the job of labor 
and capital and management, as engineers 
of the human industial machine of America. 
Capital cannot function successfully without 
labor, and labor cannot function successfully 
without capital. Hence the indispensable 
cooperation between the two. 


WHAT IS A MAN'S JUST DUE? 


The first thing management should do is 
to ascertain as far as humanly possible, 
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what is the just due of each grade of man- 
power employed in an industry? This is a 
dificult job and all human minds could 
never be expected to reach precisely the same 
conclusion. However, if the great majority 
of men charged with directing the affairs of 
industry, business, and agriculture will seek 
earnestly and in the proper spirit for the 
truth of what is every man’s just due—I fee} 
that we can develop sufficient patience and 
tolerance to enable us to proceed in a co- 
operative way on a basis of mutuality while 
we are moving steadily in the direction of 
the objective, namely, equity for labor and 
capital. 

We all have a very heavy responsibility 
resting upon us right at this period of our 
lives—ard history will record whether we 
are equal to the task. We must realize that 
the price of failure will be disaster to all 
of us and our country. But I say we shall 
not fail because I have absolute confidence 
in the desire of the great majority of those 
in the industrial and business arena to solve 
th's problem as promptly as possible in a 
way that is satisfactory to the great mass 
of the American people. We must and will 
solve this problem the same as we have 
solved other problems in the past—the 
American way for the common good of all. 

No man in this country can successfully 
act in disregard of public opinion. After 
all, public opinion creates governments and 
the form of governments, and it changes 
them at will when it is sufficiently crystal- 
lized. 

THE CHARACTER OF LABOR 


As I consider the many representatives of 
capital and management whom I know; and 
the many laboring men whom I also know— 
I am sure that a cross section of all human 
beings is pretty much the same. There is 
just about as much selfishness in one quarter 
as another. There is just about as much 
good in one quarter as another. There is 
just about as much love of country and our 
form of living in one quarter as another. 

I believe the intelligent working man who 
has been taught the story of this country 
and our enterprise system is strongly in favor 
of it, and that he recognizes the fact that in 
every country where the system of free enter- 
prise has been destroyed, the rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” have 
been endangered or taken away. If we can 
proceed on the basis that the laboring man 
is just as good a citizen as the capitalist or 
those engaged in management (and I believe 
he is), we will make tremendous progress. 
After all, the court of equity in this case of 
cooperation between capital, management 
and labor, is nothing else than the great 
American people, who—after hearing the 
case—form public opinion, which is the de- 
cree of equity. Public opinion, with the 
power of the American public back of it, can 
and will enforce its decrees upon any group 
of people. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LABOR 


“He who comes into equity must do so 
with clean hands”’—which means to me that 
neither capital and management, on the one 
hand, nor labor, on the other, can expect 
to get into equity unless its hands are clean. 
Then when capital and management and 
labor find themselves before the court of 
equity they must follow another cardinal 
rule, which is that “He who asks equity, 
must do equity.” 

I believe a small portion of labor and a 
small portion of capital have been wrong 
most of the time. But I also believe most of 
labor and most of capital have endeavored 
to cooperate most of the time. There is no 
reason why most of labor and most of capi- 
tal should not cooperate all the time, if they 
understand each other thoroughly and com- 











pletely and each knows that the other is 
thinking straight, playing the game on the 
square, and only wants equity—its just due. 

That labor is a dignified and honorable 
calling wili not be disputed by any fair- 
thinking person. Our great President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, accepted honorary member- 
ship in the Workingmen's Association of 
New York on March 21, 1864, and stated to 
the committee: “The honorary membership 
in your association, as generously tendered, 
is gratefully accepted.” 

Then this great man of humility, with 
malice toward none and charity for all, gave 
labor a rating of honor and dignity in his 
speech to them, partly as follows: 

“Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. * * * Capital has its rights, 
which are as worthy of protection as any 
other rights. Nor is it denied that there is, 
and probably always will be, a relation be- 
tween capital and labor, producing mutual 
benefits. * * * Again, as has already been 
said, there is not, of necessity, any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to 
that condition for life. Many independent 
men everywhere in these States, a few years 
back in their lives, were hired laborers. The 
prudent penniless beginner in the world 
labors for v'ages for a while, saves his surplus 
with which to buy tools or land for himself, 
then labors on his own account another while, 
and at length hires another new beginner to 
help him. This is the just and generous and 
prosperous system which opens the way to 
all—gives hope to all, and consequent en- 
ergy and progress, and improvement of con- 
dition to all. No men living are more worthy 
to be trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty—none less inclined to take or touch 
aught which they have not honestly earned. 
* * * The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, should 
be one uniting all working people. * * * 
Nor should this lead to a war upon property 
of the owners of the property.” 

And still quoting Lincoln in 
speech to labor: 

“Property is the fruit of labor; property is 
desirable; is a positive good in the world. 
That some should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just encour- 
agement to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example as- 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” 


CAPITAL AND MANAGEMENT 


Now so much in commendation of labor, 
and we can turn to a little commendation 
of capital and management—because, after 
all, there are thousands of men called cap- 
tains of industry, who, by their life’s work, 
have demonstrated their love of their fel- 
low men and a square deal in their behalf. 
We must remember that our American jus- 
tice is presumed to rest on the theory that 
it is better that a hundred guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man should be 
punished. 

So why shculd all of labor or all of capital 
be punished for the sins of a few? 

Man can only be custodian of funds. He 
can only eat so much a day and sleep in a 
single place at one time, and all of those 
who have accumulated wealth through our 
free-enterprise system have found that the 
very plan of life—brief as it is—makes them 
custodians of funds in an involuntary trus- 
teeship or stewardship. Hundreds of them 
have spent a large part of their lifetimes try- 
ing to make comfortable jobs that give a 
satisfactory living standard to the men 


the same 


working for them or for the company they 
represent. 
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The Rockefeller interests have spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in creating jobs 
for and to benefit mankind through research 
and other fields. Endicott Johnson have 
created thousands of good jobs and used 
their money wisely for the benefit of the 
people. George Eastman, and many ot! 
gave a substantial part of their wealth to 
the benefit of mankind. B. Altman, right 
in this city of New York, gave his store to 
those who helped him build his business 

I could go on with hundreds of others who 
have done likewise—but there many 
known cases it seems unnecessary to cite 
them to prove my conviction that most suc- 
cessful men recognize they can only be cus- 
todians of funds in the interest of others. 
If this be true, as I believe the records 


11ers 


are so 


prove, then both sides have much to be 
said in their favor and little to be said 
against them. Jobs must either come from 


the use of private capital or from the use 
of public funds—and from what I know of 
the history of the world, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying I would rather funds to 
create jobs handled by private individuals 
who created the funds, than by politicians 
who frequently use funds tor a short period 
of time without the responsibility of having 
created those funds themselves. The indi- 
vidual who created the funds lives with the 
job he is doing until he gets his final sum- 
mons. The politician frequently has a short 
tenure of office and regardless of his sin- 
cerity, does not have that continuing re- 
sponsibility. 


see 


A MUTUALITY OF INTEREST 
This means to me that the important prob- 
lem lying in front of both sides of industry 
is adopting a policy that is founded upon 
true mutuality and then working to create 
the patience and tolerance that are necessary 
to find the truth and solve the problem on 
the basis of equity for all. The interested 
parties in this discussion are so interwoven 
in their relationship that their objectives 
must be the same, if either or both are to 
be satisfied with the results achieved 
I believe capital and management have 
been wrong many times in assuming that 
labor in the past has been happy, when it was 
dissatisfied. This reminds me of a little 
story of a Negro circuit preacher who was 
just closing his year with the congregation. 
He liked his pulpit and his comfortable little 
home, and the only way he could remain 
there another year as the pastor of the 
church was by having the congregation vote 









that they wished to keep him. So on the 
last Sunday of the year he said 

“Brethren and sisters, dis am the last 
Sabbath in the year, and I must move on 


unless you vote that you wants me as your 
pa’son for another year. All those in favor 
of me remaining for another year, please 
raise their right hand.” 


Not a hand went up 
“All right, brethren and sisters, all those 


in favor of me ther will 
signify by sayin 
Not an “aye” 
parson said 
“Thank you all, very much, brethren and 
sisters. I’s your pa’son for another year, 


because silence gives consent.” 


remaining an 
z ‘Aye’ 
was heard 


year 


Whereupon the 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 


I believe a great many of the troubles of 
the past have come through the assump- 
tion that silence gives consent Therefore, 
I recommend that every manufacturer who 
is interested in the continuance of our en- 
terprise system and our form of govern- 
ment make it his business in the future 


to do the following things: 

1. Regardless of fine wages, working hours, 
and other conditions—wherever the size of 
the company permits, see that at 
year all the employees of the company have 


least once a 
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a chance to look at you or some of the 
upper officers to see that you do not have 
horns. In large companies, I recommend the 
heads of the subsidiaries or plant divisions 
carry this policy into effect 





In our company ‘ve feel this contact— 
meeting the men face to face and showing 
them we are human beings—is one of t 








important contributing factor 
understanding 





between the 


and the employees This is illu ited by 
comments individually made by working- 
men in one of our plants following a meet- 
ing at which several of the officers of our 


company attended. Here are some of those 
comments 

J. H. said: “Enjoyed the tal 
that he (Mr. Hawkes) is as 


the workingman as in 





the rict 





man I spoke to enjoyed the 
party These men ¢ t 
strangers and in n 
they were just one of 
T. H. said: “I wa 
Hawkes and the other t 
Mr. Hawkes was very ta! rk 
saw them I enjoyed n 

















They are just regular men like you 

E. M. said: “I figured he would come down, 
say his speech, hello, and get the hell out, 
Sure surprised me 

J. R. said: “Would like to have hi lary 
(referring to Mr. llawkes), but not his 
job. Guys like him work too hard 

These remarks show that the men had a 
fine, friendly feeling toward the ice- 
ment after a personal visit and enjoy} e 
little party. 

2. If your company policies do not square 
with the progress of human relationship in 
this country, then square them far > 
possible, based on sound economk 
make it your business t ee that your m 
understand them 

3. Don’t mislead your employees by bid- 
ding for popularity thro doing the un- 





or economically uns 


cannot last and which damages no 
company that but all industry 
cause human beings still relate and « 
what happens to their neighbors with what 
happens to them 


usual 





tries it be- 


impare 





4. Be sure that no superintendent, fore- 
man, subforeman, or supervisor attempts to 
be sharp or shrewd in dealing with the man- 
power of the company 

5. Be certain that no man between you 


and the men down » breaks the chain 


because he misunderstands the company's 





policy or fails to carry through the instruc- 
tions of management 

6. The definition of a corporation in the 
past has been “An invisible, intangible being 














existing only in contemplation of law, witl 
out heart and without soul We must p e 
that « corporation can have the equivalent 
of a heart and ul and that the representa- 
tives employed to direct its affairs serve 
an agency of human beings—if it is to re- 
main a useful agency for the conduct of 
busine 

7. Have your men in the ler- 
sta that the laborer of tod i en- 
tial capitalist of tomorrow That his inter- 
ests of tomorrow may be identical with 
others of today, and his act f today should 
be ) measured that he will be wv I to 
have similar acts from others tomorrow 

One of the most interesting snces 
the management of our compan had 
was when we raised wages at a crucial time 
the men—of their own ylition ent a 
committee to the superintendent to inquire 
if the company could afford to raise wages 
in view of competition, low prices, and lesser 


volume of busine 
Think of this interest in 
the company of which they 


the 


were 
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WHERE INDUSTRY CAN SERVE 


Industrial management should support 
the fine movements for the dissemination 
of correct information regarding our free- 
enterprise system, to the youth of America. 
The Junior Achievement Movement I be- 
lieve justifies our support. The plan back 
of the Institute for Industrial Progress was 
most excellent. The general educational 
plans of intelligent, far-sighted business 
managements in training and educating 
superintendents, foremen, and the men in 
their plants, all contribute a great deal 
toward this end. 

The fine women of this country can play 
a most important part in backing up in- 
dustry and business if they (the women) 
are convinced industry and business are 
operating along fair and sound lines. Most 
of those who know about the businesses in 
which their husbands are engaged believe 
in the fairness of those particular institu- 
tions—whereas, not knowing about other 
businesses, they frequently are in doubt 
about them-—and being in doubt, are not 
good sponsors for them. 

This avenue, I believe, offers one of the 
most valuable and hopeful opportunities 
available to us to bring the truth home to a 
very large percentage of the population, 
Women train the minds of youth, and youth 
of today will be our industry and business 
of tomorrow. 

To keep the Government from stepping 
into business further than necessary or de- 
sired, men must be able to do things by 
themselves as well as or better than the 
Government can do those things for them. 
If men can do the job and labor and capital 
will cooperate, understand and respect each 
other—their combined power will keep Gov- 
ernment where its founders deemed it could 
serve its people best. And further, their 
combined strength will remove from the 
statute books any bad laws that have been 
put there and will keep from enactment fur- 
ther bad laws that are incubated in the 
minds of politicians. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Remember, next to wages, labor is interest- 
ed in regular work on a permanent job. 
Management should endeavor to work out 
such a system to accomplish this—but that 
system must square with sound economics 
or it will fail. 

Remember, giving labor its just due in 
wages and working conditions, will increase 
labor’s determination to work, rather than 
to be satisfied with relief or relief work. 

Remember, workingmen standing with the 
management, will resent the acts of any out- 
side agency or laws that injure business, be- 
cause they will understand such thirgs in- 
jure their interests also. When such under- 
standing arrives, bad laws will be promptly 
corrected or repealed. 

Remember, your men should thoroughly 
understand your company policies, prin- 
ciples, and objectives—don't leave anything 
to silence. 

Remember, the local community should 
understand your company principles, poli- 
cies, and objectives—and, understanding 
trem, should vote the company a good citi- 
zen. 

Remember, faith, confidence, and mutual 
respect must be in the picture with good 
practices. ‘Faith begets faith’—and con- 
fidence begets confidence. Both lead to 
mutual respect. 

Remember, sharp practice anywhere along 
the line helps destroy faith, confidence, and 
equity. 

Remember, the public is equity’s court 
and public opinion is equity‘s decree. 

Remember, labor and capital make indus- 
try, and with either one removed there is 
no industry. 


Remember, Government only derives its 
just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned—and, after all, it is nothing but a 
creature of the people, unless it gets out of 
hand and through force becomes the master 
of the people. 


SIGHT BEING RESTORED 


Two verses from the Bible are at this time 
worthy of consideration by both labor and 
capital—quoting from St. Luke's, chapter 6: 

“And why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother's eye, but perceivest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” 

And then again this great question: 

“Can the blind lead the blind? Shall they 
not both fall into the ditch?” 

My answer is, the blind on both sides are 
coming into sight and have already begun to 
read the decrees of equity on the wall of pub- 
lic opinion. Hence, each with sight and 
patience can help both to keep out of the 
ditch. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other vital organizations are 
helping tremendously to restore this sight, 
and labor and capital are showing daily evi- 
dence of their appreciation of the necessity 
of choosing good leaders who believe in law 
and order 

“He who comes into equity, must do so 
with clean hands,” and “he who asks equity, 
must do equity.” If understanding coopera- 
tion is accomplished between labor and cap- 
ital, I predict both labor and capital will 
appreciate that no one-sided law can long 
bring benefits to the side it favors, because 
that is not equity. 

If the President of the United States be- 
lieves that the great majority of labor is un- 
derstanding and trying to do equity, and 
that the great majority of the captains of 
industry are cooperating and trying to do 
equity—then I believe a definite and direct 
word from him to this effect would be most 
helpful to the country right now. 

In closing let me urge that, in true Christ- 
mas spirit, we all join in fervently express- 
ing the hope that the days to come will 
justify man’s faith in his fellow-being. That 
his intelligence, industry, and goodness of 
heart will prevail over the destructive forces 
that have threatened his civilization. That 
he will come to the realization that but one 
heart beats for all, and that mutual love, 
respect, and understanding will make “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” a glow- 
ing reality. 





Gen. Harry Schmidt, United States Marine 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a state- 
ment I have prepared regarding a Ne- 
braska native son of whom we are un- 
usually proud, Gen. Harry Schmidt, com- 
manding general of the glorious victory 
of Iwo Jima. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


GEN. Harry SCHMIDT 
September 25, on future calendars, may 
well be marked as the birthday of Gen. 
Harry Schmidi, of the United States Marine 
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Corps, a native son of Nebraska. 


General 
Schmidt’s lengthy record of distinguished 
service to his country and corps may, how- 
ever, be lost sight of by Ameiicans anxious 
to honor him for a triumph that climaxed 


rather than established his fame. This cli- 
matic point was reached when General 
Schmidt, commanding the largest landing 
force of marines in the entire battle-stud- 
ded history of this world-renowned fighting 
corps, led it to its smashing victory over the 
stout Japanese defenders of a compact little 
volcanic ash and rock island with the never- 
to-be-forgotten name of Iwo Jima. Nebras- 
kans are doubly proud of the fact that Gen- 
eral Schmidt's impressive victory at Iwo 
Jima was not gained accidentally as evi- 
denced by tie solid base of mountingly im- 
portant achievements marking his prior 
service. The often unheralded, sometimes 
tedious, and more frequently less spectacu- 
lar service of more than 35 years which pre- 
pared General Schmidt to achieve his great 
victory at Iwo Jima provides much of in- 
spirational value for present and future 
Americans desirous of serving their country, 

The obscuring importance attached to the 
triumph of American arms at Iwo Jima is 
attested by many sources. Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, noted military biog. 
rapher, has publicly reiterated that when- 
ever he has been asked to comment upon 
the performance of the United States Marine 
Corps in World War II, he has felt that his 
pride in the Corps’ many achievements 
could be embodied in two brief words: “Iwo 
Jima.” 

Similarly, Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
then commandant of the Corps, who had led 
our forces at Guadalcanal in our first suc- 
cessful major offensive in the Pacifiic, has 
since characterized the battle for Iwo Jima 
as “that operation in which more than 60,000 
Marines, under Marine leadership, over- 
ran the toughest objective in Marine Corps 
history.” 

Princeton history professors Isely and 
Crowl in their definitive book The United 
States Marines and Amphibious War, refer 
to Iwo Jima as “The Supreme Test,” “Acme 
of Amphibious Assault,” and further state 
“The capture of Iwo is the classical am- 
phibious assault of recorded history. * * *” 

Finally, few will ever forget Admiral 
Nimitz’s famous tribute to the Americans 
who fought on Iwo Jima: “On Iwo Island 
uncommon valor was a common virtue.” 

From these and numerous other tributes, 
it is easier to understand how General 
Schmidt's other, somewhat less spectacular 
achievements have come to be overlooked 
by Americaus held captive by the drama of 
Iwo Jima. 

With the passage of time, historians will 
undoubtedly broaden the niche that has 
been accorded General Schmidt as the con- 
queror of Iwo Jima. Americans may then 
find it profitable to study the path that 
General Schmidt trod which ultimately led 
to the summit of Mount Suribachi. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, the land-locked 
territory of the great State of Nebraska pro- 
vided the first home of this famous “soldier 
of the sea.”” General Schmidt was born in 
Holdrege on September 25, 1886. In his 
youth, the general’s family also resided in 
Kearney and Stapleton, other typical Ne- 
braska towns. 

After graduation from high school, Gen- 
eral Schmidt enrolled at Nebraska State Nor- 
mal School. About this time he enlisted 
in the Nebraska National Guard and by dili- 
gent application shortly rose to commis- 
sioned rank. His service in the Nebraska 
National Guard proved very stimulating and 
encouraged General Schmidt to seek a full- 
time military career. Accordingly, he be- 
came an applicant for a commission in the 
United States Marine Corps. When his ap- 
plication was accepted, he was appointed a 
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second lieutenant of marines on August 17, 
1909. 

When he had accepted the proffered com- 
mission, General Schmidt was ordered for 
indoctrinational training to report to the 
Marine Officers’ School at Port Royal, S. C. 

When he was subsequently graduated from 
marine officers’ school, where he ranked in 
the upper half of his class, General Schmidt 
was ordered to report for duty at the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Guam, Marianas Islands. 
While he could hardly have guessed it then, 
General Schmidt was destined to play an 
important role in our reconquest of Guam 
some 30 years later. However, when he re- 
ported for duty in Guam in January 1911, 
Saipan and Tinian were merely names of 
some islands in the Marianas somewhere 
north of Guam. 

Trouble developed in China about 1 year 
after General Schmidt's arrival on Guam. 
He was about to make the first of many 
visits to this country. He was assigned to 
command a detachment of Guam marines 
which formed an American expeditionary 
force unit assigned to protect American in- 
terests at Chefco, China. 

When this China duty was completed, 
General Schmidt was transferred to the Phil- 
ippine Islands in Cctober 1912. He remained 
on duty in the Philippines until he was 
detached in April 1913 and ordered to return 
to the United States for duty. 

Upon his arrival in the United States, 
General Schmidt was ordered to recruiting 
duty in Minnesota. He discharged this less 
glamorous but very important task with 
characteristic application. When it was over 
he was glad to return to the Marine Corps. 
He was ordered to report to the Marine Bar- 
racks, New Orleans, La. 

General Schmidt’s tour at New Orleans 
was interrupted when he was ordered to go 
aboard the U. S. S. Kearsage and sailed for 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1915. More sea duty 
followed. In May 1916 he was ordered to the 
U. S. S. Oklahoma. The next year found 
him assigned to the U. S. S. Montana. His 
tour aboard the Montana was interrupted by 
duty ashore in Cuba when he landed with 
the ship’s Landing Force at Guantanamo 
Bay. He was ashore at Guantanamo from 
February 25 to March 22, 1917. His seagoing 
duties kept him afloat on convoy and escort 
duty with the fleet throughout most of 
World War I. 

General Schmidt was detached from the 
Montana in September of 1918 and ordered 
to duty at the Marine Barracks, Norfolk, 
Va. Not quite 2 years later, in June 1920 
he was again ordered to sea duty, this time 
as Commanding Officer of the Marine De- 
tachment, U. S S. Tennessee. 

When he had completed a 2-year tour of 
duty aboard the Tennessee, General Schmidt 
was ordered to duty under instruction in 
the Marine Corps schools. Upon gradua- 
tion, he was subsequently detailed as an 
instructor. He spent about 3 years in this 
exacting task. 

General Schmidt's stint of duty as an in- 
structor ended when he was again ordered 
back to recruiting duty; once again this 
assignment took him to Minnesota. Trou- 
blous times in China intervened to shorten 
his recruiting tour. He returned to China 
for a 6-month tour with the famous Sixth 
Regiment. 

American interest in stabilizing the Cen- 
tral American governments next brought 
General Schmidt to Nicaragua in February 
of 1928. Until he was relieved in June 1929, 
General Schmidt served as intelligence and 
operations officer of the Second Marine Bri- 
gade in Nicaragua. His duties provided him 
with excellent experience in what has been 
characterized by the Marines as Small Wars 
operations. In adidtion, his duties gave him 


an early appreciation of the utilization and 
application of marine air power-—a talent 
which was to stand him in good stead in fu- 
ture battles in the Pacific. 

General Schmidt's duties in Nicaragua 
made it requisite for him to have a sound 
knowledge of this country He soon found 
this information could best be obtained first 
hand by making frequent aerial flights. In 
many instances, these flights had to be made 
over disputed territory, in aircraft that were 
a far cry from the present day's, and while 
subject to hostile ground fire. When air- 
craft were shot down or failed to return from 
missions, aviation personnel who were cap- 
tured by dissident elements were invariably 
tortured to death. It was understandable 
therefore when his services were subsequent- 
ly recognized by the award of the Navy Cross. 

When he had completed his arduous duties 
in Nicaragua, General Schmidt was detached 
and assigned to duty under instruction at 
the Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. He arrived at Fort Leav- 
enworth in July 1929, a critical time in his 
career. 

Students at Fort Leavenworth were re- 
quired to make tactical horseback rides in 
connection with field problems. On one of 
his first rides, General Schmidt was thor- 
oughly drenched by rain. His duty in the 
tropics had served to lessen his resistance 
to exposure in the more temperate climes. 
He contracted rheumatic fever which re- 
quired skilled treatment and individual per- 
severance to pull him through before he 
could resume his studies. His perseverance 
was rewarded when he was graduated June 
18, 1932. 

Ahead lay a test of his versatility—a by- 
word for which the Marines are celebrated. 
General Schmidt had to relegate much of the 
knowledge he had acquired at Fort Leaven- 
worth, until a later date. His next assign- 
ment was to duty with the paymaster de- 
partment of the Marine Corps. Undismayed 
by an immediate requirement for still more 
learning in a branch with which he was 
totally unfamiliar, he nevertheless applied 
himself assiduously. His subsequent duties 
with the paymaster department took him 
successively to headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., then to the department of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Calif., to the Fourth Marine 
Regiment at Shanghai—his third tour in the 
Yrient—thence back again to San Francisco 
How well he applied himself to these tasks 
for the paymaster department can best be 
judged by the fact that he was later selected 
to be the commanding this de- 
partment. 

In June 1937 General Schmidt was de- 
tached from duty with the P naster De- 
partment and ordered from San Francisco to 
duty as Chief of Staff of the Second Marine 
Brigade then stationed at the Marine Bar- 
racks, San Diego, Calif. Shortly after his ar- 
rival in San Diego, trouble once again broke 
out in China. This time the Japanese were to 
blame. The Japanese invasion of China 
involved American interests, particularly in 
Shanghai. The Second Marine Brigade was 
shortly ordered to sai] for Shanghai and 
on arrival to absorb and assume command 
over the Fourth Marine Regiment perma- 
nently stationed there. General 5S 
sailed with the brigade aboard the U ° 
Chaumont bound for Shanghai in August 
1937. 

Upon his arrival in Shanghai, which 
marked his fourth visit to China, General 
Schmidt found himself in a diplomatic tin- 
der box which required all his skill to pre- 
vent an international conflagration. The 
Japanese, bent on conquest, proved very dif- 
ficult to deal with. Incidents were a daily 
occurrence and in December 1937 culminated 
in the Japanese bombing and sinking of the 
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U. S. S. Panay. Despite repeated a 

tion, the marines under General Sch 
coordinating efforts managed mair 
American prestige without becoming the 
cause of any serious international dispute. 

When the brigade was ordered to return 
to the United States without the Fourth Reg- 
iment, General Schmidt complied with t 
Commandant’s personal request that he re- 
turn to headquarters and assist in straight- 
ening out the aflairs of the Paymaster De- 
partment 

In Washington, he became personne! officer 
and executive officer of the Paymaster De- 
partment In accepting this assignment it 
was generally believed that he had le 
his chances materially of 
to become a general officer of 
Marine Corps. His 
fessional ability in serv the Paymaster 
Department were recognized in 1938, by his 
selection to become the Paymaster General 
of the Marine Corps with the rank of briga- 
dier general, which office he was to assume 
upon the retirement of the incumbent 
However, long before the incumbent retired, 
and in the face of this selection, General 
Schmidt was shortly selected to become a 
brigadier general of the line of the Marine 
Corps 

After his promotion to brigadier general, 
General Schmidt became an assistant to the 
Commandant of the farine Corps, Gen 
Thomas Holcomb In April 1942 General 
Schmidt became the Assistant Commandant 
of the Marine Corps and was appointed a 
major general. He remained in this capacity 
until he was directed to assume command 
of the Fourth Marine Division upon its ac- 
tivation. 

General Schmidt assumed command of the 
Fourth Marine Division at a ceremony at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., on August 18, 1943. 
While it was a new division, 
of trained professionals 
given just 4 months to get ready for its 
first battle: Roi-Namur, Kwajalein 

Organization and tr g proceeded 
apace. General Schmidt took full advantage 
of the forthcoming battle for Tarawa to send 
observers along. Upon their retu 
sons they had learned were qui 
lated. New techniques and equ 
promised to 
beachhead 
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that it had learned in battle for itself, were 
now quickly put to practice. Once again a 
scant 4 months remainded before the division 
was scheduled to do battle again. 

On June 15, 1944, General Schmidt led the 
Fourth Marine Division in the assault land- 
ing against Saipan, Marianas Islands, this 
time on the right of the Second Marine 
Division. The Second had been responsible 
for many of the lessons learned by the 
Fourth’s observers at Tarawa. Its more ex- 
perienced Marines placed the Fourth on its 
mettle to match its efforts. 

The importance of Japan's hold on the 
Marianas, particularly Saipan, to the Em- 
pire was immediately apparent when the 
Japanese Fleet put to sea to interfere with 
our landings. The famous “turkey shoot” 
ensued bringing victory to our naval forces 
in the battle of the Philippine Sea. 

Twenty-six days of hard fighting were re- 
quired to overcome stubborn Japanese resist- 
ance and the Fourth Marine Division man- 
aged to match the fighting qualities of the 
famous Second Division despite its relative 
inexperience, because of its able leaders. 
When organized resistance had been over- 
come, General Schmidt was directed to relin- 
quish command of the Fourth to Gen. Clif- 
ton B. Cates, the present Commandant, and 
to assume command of the Fifth Amphibious 
Corps which included both divisions, for the 
forthcoming amphibious assault of nearby 
Tinian Island. 

Rehabilitation and mopping up went for- 
ward simultaneously on Saipan in easy view 
of the Japanese on Tinian—so did planning 
for the forthcoming amphibious assault on 
the latter. Within 12 days after he had 
assummed command of the Fifth Am- 
phibious Corps, General Schmidt led it 
ashore on the narrow northern beaches of 
Tinian. The enemy was completely sur- 
prised as to the location of the main land- 
ings. The assault on Tinian has since come 
to be regarded by many professionals as 
“amphibious perfection.”” Within 10 days 
all organized enemy resistance had been 
overcome. 

General Schmidt's services in the Mar- 
shalls and Marianas were recognized upon 
his return to the Hawaiian Islands after 
the conquest of Tinian, by the award of the 
Distinguished Service Medal and a Gold Star 
in lieu of a second award. The citations 
accompanying these awards were similar in 
that they made mention of the fact that 
during the critical period of the landings 
“he fearlesly moved ashore with his men, 
establishing his headquarters within 300 
yards (NAMUR) of the Japanese lines, con- 
tinually exposing himself to intense, hos- 
tile sniper fire” while directing his troops 
“with such aggressive determination and 
brilliant tactical skill that his intrepid forces 
captured the island’ in the surprisingly 
short period of time previously mentioned. 

Now, once again, General Schmidt was left 
with about 4 months to ready his Fifth 
Amphibious Corps for its “supreme test.” 
Much new battle experience had been 
acquired and the lessons had to be assimi- 
lated. Furthermore, except for the now 
famous Fourth, newly acquired divisions 
made up the corps. 

On February 19, 1945, right on schedule to 
the minute, General Schmidt, as command- 
ing general of the Iwo Jima landing force, 
led his newly composed Fifth Amphibious 
Corps across the beaches and against the 
dug-in defenders of that tight little island. 
Within 4 days after the first waves landed 
our flag was hoisted over Mount Suribachi, 
and there it remained for the next 20-odd 
days until our conquest was completed 
by the annihilation of the defenders. Our 
fighter aircraft were provided with a base 
from which they could support our long- 
range bombers making attacks on the Japa- 
nese homeland; our crippled bombers re- 


turning from these strikes found a new 
haven to rest on. 

Admiral Nimitz himself presented Gen- 
eral Schmidt with a second Gold Star in 
lieu of a third award of the Distinguished 
Service Medal following his return from Iwo 
Jima. The citation accompanying the 
award read: “Major General Schmidt landed 
his troops on D-day against a fanatical 
enemy delivering a merciless rain of fire from 
incomparable natural defenses. Disposing 
the units under his command for maximum 
strength, he advanced them inch by inch 
over difficult, uneven terrain through ad- 
verse weather to blast the defending garrison 
and drive the Japanese from their deeply 
intrenched positions. A dynamic leader and 
brilliant strategist, he consistently main- 
tained close control of his assaulting ele- 
ments against terrific opposition, and after 
26 days of bitter fighting succeeded in se- 
curing this vital enemy stronghold. His un- 
daunted valor, resolute fortitude, and deci- 
sive conduct were essential factors in the 
success of our forces in extending United 
States control toward the shores of Japan, 
and his stout-hearted devotion to duty re- 
flects the highest credit upon Major General 
Schmidt, his intrepid officers and men, and 
the United States naval service. 

In January 1946 General Schmidt was 
ordered back to the United States and in 
March was promoted to the rank of lieuten- 
ant general. In the interim between this 
date and the battle of Iwo Jima, however, 
General Schmidt had not been idle. He had 
taken his depleted, famous Fifth Amphibious 
Corps to Japan to participate in the occupa- 
tion of the homeland. For his service in 
Japan in command of the Corps he was sub- 
sequently awarded the Legion of Merit by 
the United States Army. 

Upon his return to the United States, Gen- 
eral Schmidt had been given command of 
Camp Pendleton, effective in May 1946. In 
June 1947, he was relieved of the Pendleton 
command to assume command of the San 
Diego area as Commanding General, Marine 
Training and Replacement Command. He 
continued in this latter capacity until his 
retirement for physical disability incident to 
duty. On July 1, 1948, he was retired with 
the four-star rank of general having been 
commended by executive order while in ac- 
tual battle with an enemy of the United 
States. 

General Schmidt's health has dictated his 
retirement in San Diego, Calif., where he 
resides at 3105 Elliott Street, today. The 
general was 65 on September 25, 1951, and 
the entire Nation has ample cause to wish 
him many more years of health and happi- 
ness. 

A perusal of General Schmidt's record re- 
veals that he has earned the right to wear 
the following decorations of this Nation and 
Nicaragua as well as the below listed medals: 
Navy Cross, Distinguished Service Medal with 
two Gold Stars, Legion of Merit (Army), 
Bronze Star, Presidential Unit Citation with 
one Bronze Star, Navy Unit Commendation, 
Expeditionary Medal with two Bronze Stars, 
World War I Victory Medal with Convoy and 
Escort Clasp, Yangtze Service Medal, Second 
Nicaraguan Campaign Medal, China Service 
Medal, American Defense Service Medal, 
American Campaign Medal, Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal, World War II Victory Med- 
al, Occupation Medal, Japan, Nicaraguan 
Medal of Distinction with Diploma, Nicara- 
guan Medal of Merit with Silver Star. 

Nebraska is particularly proud of Gen. 
Harry Schmidt, one of her many illustrious 
native sons, but the first one in Nebraskan 
history to attain the rank of a four-star gen- 
eral. The Nebraska National Guard can take 
just pride in and credit for having inspired 
and launched the career that led Gen. Har- 
ry Schmidt, of Nebraska, to the top of that 
world famous fighting aggregation, the 


United States Marine Corps. 
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National Association, or Federation, of 
Citizens Crime Commissions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an extension of my 
remarks concerning the proposal to cre- 
ate a National Association, or Federation, 
of Citizens Crime Commissions. 

There being no objecticn, the state- 
ment was ordered to be placed in the 
REecorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KEFAUVER 


Mr. President, I have just been informed 
of a very important step in the field of crime 
detection and prevention. 

A group of nine local crime commissions 
meeting in Chicago last Monday, appointed 
a committee to examine the possibility of 
forming a National Association, or Federa- 
tion, of Citizens Crime Commissions. 

This national association would serve as a 
clearing house for information between the 
various local crime commissions. It also 
would serve as liaison agency with estab- 
lished Federal organizations. It would keep 
the spotlight on crime and corruption at 
all levels, 

Members of the committee who will inves- 
tigate this possibility are Virgil Peterson, of 
Chicago; Jim Walsh, of New York City; Arlon 
Wilson, of Kansas City, and Daniel Sullivan, 
of Miami. All of these gentlemen are tops 
in their field, all associated with Citizens 
Crime Commissions in their own cities. 

The Senate Committee to Investigate Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, of which I formerly 
served as chairman, saw the need for a body 
such as this. In our third interim report one 
of our recommendations was the enactment 
of appropriate legislation to set up an inde- 
pendent Federal Crime Commission in the 
executive branch of the Government. We 
proposed that the Commission be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, that it have as its function 
the continuing study and surveillance of op- 
erations of interstate criminal organizations 
throughout the country; reports on such ac- 
tivities to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate; maintenance 
of liaison between Federal, State, and local 
agencies; appropriate social studies relating 
to crime, its punishment and law enforce- 
ment; the maintenance of files and records 
as a national clearing house of information 
respecting criminal activities in interstate 
commerce, and other functions. 

There was considerable opposition to this. 
In fact it was the only proposal, I believe, 
on which the committee was not united. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY dissented, since he 
feared that this might lead to a national-type 
police force at some future time. 

In our final report, recognizing this op- 
position, we changed the recommendation 
from a federally appointed National Crime 
Commission to a proposal for a National 
Crime Coordinating Council. We proposed 
that the council would be a body composed 
of representatives of privately established 
local crime commissions. We urged that it 
keep the searchlight of public vigilance 
turned upon crime and corruption in a man- 
ner that leaves at the local level the basic 
responsibility of law enforcement and at the 
same time affords centralized guidance and 
coordination to crime detection and preven- 
tive activities. 

















If the proposal of the nine local crime 
commissions proves feasible, and a national 
association, or federation, of citizens crime 
commissions is formed, then such an asso- 
jation may very well fulfill the need that 
we had in mind. I think the proposal has 
great possibilities and I hope it is fully sup- 
ported and backed up by interested citizens 
id foundations. 





North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, an ex- 
tremely fine article entitled ‘North Da- 
kota Comes Into Its Own,” by Leo A, 
Borah, appeared in the National Geo- 
rraphic magazine for September of this 
year. This is one of the finest articles 
about North Dakota that has ever ap- 
peared in any magazine. I have ascer- 
tained that the cost of printing the arti- 
cle in the Recorp will amount to ap- 
proximately $250 more than the regular 
allowance, but I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be printed in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NortH Dakota COMES INTO 
(By Leo A. Borah) 

As this issue of the National Geographic 
magazine reaches society members, hundreds 
ff combines are sweeping across the golden 
fields of North Dakota, harvesting one-tenth 

f the Nation’s wheat crop. 

North Dakota produces more wheat than 
any other State except Kansas. In hard red 
spring wheat and durum, source of macaront 
and spaghetti, it ranks first. It led the 
country in flax in 1950, vied for top honors 
i. barley and rye, and stands high in pro- 
duction of potatoes, sugar beets, and hay. 

Under its western grasslands lie 600,000,- 
000,000 tons of lignite coal, and last April 
high-grade oil was struck in a flowing well 
at Tioga, between Minot and Williston. 


PEOPLE HAVE SPIRIT OF NEVER-SAY-DIE 


Rich, deep soil and vast natural resources 
on the eve of development are tremendous 
assets, but the greatest wealth of North Da- 
kota is in the never-say-die spirit of its 
people. In spite of blizz*rds, floods, drought, 
dust storms, grasshoppers, and all manner 
of devastating plant diseases, they have 
clung to their faith in the land. That faith 
has been justified by 10 successive crops 
which have brought them from near bank- 
ruptcy in the 1930’s to such prosperity that 
the gross income from the average farm in 
1950 was $9,000. 

No longer is agriculture in North Dakota 
the desperate gamble it was when the only 
crop was wheat, the unpredictable. Diversi- 
fied farming, crop rotation, summer fallow- 
ing, irrigation, airplane spraying of fields to 
kill grasshoppers and to destroy weeds, and 
development of drought- and disease-resist- 
ant varieties of grain have removed some of 
the hazards. Undoubtedly there will still be 
bad years when acre yields will be curtailed, 
but even the most adverse conditions will 
hardly cause complete failure as in the past. 

North Dakota is no plac? for the timid or 
the weak; its winters are too rigorous, its 


Its Own 
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summers often too hot and dry To the 
courageous and hardy, however, it is truly a 
land of opportunity. 

When I arrived ii Bismarck in mid-April 
this year, to begin my last survey of the 
State, the capital city was crowded with oil- 


men. Courteous Frank Hayes, manager of 
the Patterson Hotel, who came to my rescue 
with a comfortable room, told me that 


speculators from outside the State were en- 
gaging whole floors in the hotels 
“It's even worse in Minot," he said 





swarmed in the minute the news of the oil 
strike leaked out I hear they are } 
from $5 to $10 an acre for leases on farms 


many miles away from the Tioga well 

“There is no doubt that the oil i 
but whether it’s near enough the surface to 
make drilling profitable is a que 
first well, already 11,000 feet deep, ras cost 


$400,000. The flo is 400 to 600 barrels a 
day.” 

Before I left North Dakota, the Ti well 
had been capped, and the drillers ann iced 


they would deepen it to 13,000 feet 
SKYSCRAPER CAPITOL A BARGAIN 
The 19-story capit tallest bui 
North Dakota, dominates the 


} 


scere 








marck. Towering above a hill to tl 

of the town, it can be seen for 1 y 
across the rolling prairie The little city, 
with a population of less than 20.0 is built 
on bluffs above the Missouri River Its 


streets are broad, its buildings low. In such 
a setting the height of the capitol is 
tuated 
“Some people criticize us for building a 
skyscraper statehouse on the prairie.’ Rus- 
sell Reid, superintendent of the State His- 
; 


accen- 


torical Museum, told me, “but nobody can 
say the taxpayers didn't get their money's 
worth in the construction Fire destroyed 


the old capitol in 1930, and the new one went 


up in the depths of the depression when 
prices for everything were down. The archi- 
tects scoured the country for ideas and gave 
us an edifice with interior space 80 percent 
usable—one of the most efficient public 


bu_Idings in the United State 
cost of only $2,000,000.” 

Mr. Reid has in the museum a 
tion of Indian relics. Many decades before 
Pierre de la Verendrye—first white man to 
set foot on the territory that is now North 


fine collec- 





Dakota—came up the Missouri 1738, in- 
dustrious Mandans, Hidatsas, Arikaras 
were tilling the soil there and raising good 
crops.' 

The warlike, nomadic Sioux who ranged 
around the Turtle Mountains, westward into 


Montana and south into South Dakota, were 
bitter enemies of the farmer folk 

Today, most of the asricultural Indians 
live on tie Fort Eerthold Reservation « 





n the 
Little Missou Near Rolla, close to the 
Canadian border, is the Turtle Mountain Res- 
ervation The Fort Totten Reservation is 
south of Devils Lake: the Standing Rock 
Reservation, where, near Fort Yate the 


famous Indian chief Sitting Bull is buried, 


is the home of Sioux tribesmen 


The Mandans and their farmer allies built 
houses of logs covercd with earth. A full- 





size model of one of these early dwellings 
has been erected on the Capitol Bui Z 
grounds. 

“During the worst wintcr of the depre 
sion,” said Mr. Reid, “relief agencies sent 
food to the Indians at Fort Berthol There 


from Maine—‘coals to New- 
castle’ in this potato-growing State—and 
grapefruit from florida. Of course, the In- 
dians, some of whom speck only a few rds 
of English, had no idea what the grapefruit 
were; but they would shoulder bushel bags 
of them and stride off for home in 30°-below- 


were potatoes 
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1See Indians 
Matthew W. Stirling, 
magazine, July 1944. 
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sure to the squareinch. Steel sheathing and 
rock facing will prevent erosion by the water. 

The dam will furnish eventually 400,000 
kilowatts of electric energy. A part of the 
Pick-Sloan plan for control of the Missouri 
River, it will prevent floods and metamor- 
phose agriculture.’ 

The Fort Peck Dam tn Montana is com- 
pleted The Garrison in North Dakota will 
be finished by 1954, and the Oahe and Fort 
Randall in South Dakota are scheduled for 
completion thereafter. 

From a point of a short distance below 
the Fort Peck Dam it is proposed to divert 
water to irrigate a vast area in North Da- 
kota and to raise the level of Devils Lake, 
largest body of water in the State. 

The Garrison Dam will create a lake 200 
miles long, and the Oahe, near Pierre, S. Dak., 
will back water up to Bismarck. Thus a 
land now semiarid will be converted into 
a well-watered area suitable for intensive 
farming 

In excavating for the Garrison Dam, the 
Army engineers uncovered thousands of tons 
of lignite coal. This has been separated from 
the earth and clay and piled in great ridges 
below the embankment. It is used as fuel 
to furnish power for the construction ma- 
chinery 

The dam will be 12,000 feet long, 2,600 
feet wide at the base, 60 feet wide at the 
top, and 210 feet high. Its crest will carry 
a four-lane highway. Earth dug to build 
the dam would leave a hole a city block 
square and more than 4 miles deep. 

From Riverdale north to Minot the smooth 
highway goes through wheat country. Traces 
of snow from heavy winter falls still lin- 
gered along the way, and seeding was late. 
Here and there were shallow pools dotted 
with wild ducks and geese. The spring mi- 
gration was in progress. An estimated 65,000 
snow geese and Canadian honkers had de- 
scended on Devils Lake a few days before. 

We saw scores of ring-necked pheasants 
along the fence rows. Sometimes these game 
birds are so numerous that motorists are 
cautioned to drive carefully to avoid killing 
them on the highways. 

We watched two ring-neck cocks, hand- 
some fellows, sparring near the road. They 
put up a battle for the favor of the drab- 
looking hens. Shooting is prohibited by law 
in the spring, and game birds seem fearless 
then. 

In the fall, however, North Dakota is a 
huntsman's paradise. Most of the pheasants 
were imported from China several years ago, 
On a main flyway of the midcontinent, 
North Dakota lakes and streams are breeding 
places for myriad ducks and geese. 

Minot, which sprang up overnight in 1887 
when the Great Northern Railway was being 
pushed toward the Pacific coast, is a fast- 
growing city of 21,924, third in size in North 
Dakota. Near it are the Souris waterfowl 
propagation areas. The slow-moving Souris 
River winds for 8 miles through the city. 
From this stream hundreds of acres of rich 
farmland are irrigated. 

Time was when conductors on the Great 
Northern trains approaching the city are said 
to have called, “My-not: Prepare to meet thy 
God.” The town was then a rough frontier 
settlement ‘vyhich had grown to 5,000 popula- 
tion in a few weeks. Today it is a clean, 
prosperous business and residential city, seat 
of Minot State Teachers College, largest of 
five North Dakota normal schools. Others 
are at Valley City, Mayville, Dickinson, and 
Ellendale. 





* See Taming the Outlaw Missouri River, by 
Frederick Simpich, National Geographic 
magazine, November 1945. 

*See Montana, Shining Mountain Treas- 
ureland, by Leo A. Borah, National Geo- 
graphic magazine, June 1950. 


In the Minot area farms are generally larg- 
er than in the Red River Valley to the east. 
Wheat is the principal crop, and the city 

as an important privately owned grain- 
shipment inspection station. Besides wheat 
and other crops, Minot farms raise fine 
sheep and cattle. 

BADLANDS, REGION OF MYSTERY AND BEAUTY 

The area west of the Missouri River is 
North Dakota’s wild west. Here are the 
mysterious and weirdly beautiful Badlands, a 
considerable portion of them included in 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. 
The south unit of the park is near Medora, 
west of Dickinson, the north unit south of 
Watford City. 

To regain his health and recover from 
grief after the loss of both parents and his 
wife, Roosevelt came to Medora in 1883 at the 
age of 25. He was actively engaged in cattle 
raising here from 1883 to 1887. A cabin he 
lived in has been removed to the grounds of 
the Capitol Building at Bismarck, where it 
is used as a museum of Rooseveltiana. 

At the time of Roosevelt's sojourn in the 
Badlands, a young French nobleman, the 
Marquis de Mores, set up at Medora the first 
meat-packing plant in North Dakota. He 
built a magnificent chateau, which can still 
be visited, and erected for his bride the first 
Catholic Church in the region. His packing 
plant and other enterprises failed after three 
disastrous years, and De Mores returned to 
France. 

Though carved like comparable areas in 
South Dakota ‘ and Montana by the action of 
water on clay and sandstone, the North Da- 
kota Badlands are different from those in the 
neighbor States. Thcy are mighty clay and 
stone hills with color-streaked walls thrust 
up from fiat land. On the bluff sides are 
alternating stripes of red and brown, spotted 
with red scoria. Black outcroppings of lig- 
nite and sparkling patches of snowy selenite 
mingle in brilliant patterns. 

Among the hills are spaces covered with 
sagebrush. Twisted evergreens, showy cacti, 
fragrant evening primroses, and clumps of 
willow grow along stream beds. 

Through the 4,000 square miles of the rug- 
ged country the Little Missouri winds a tor- 
tuous course, often dropping a thousand 
feet in 20 miles. Black Butte, 3,468 feet, 
highest point in North Dakota, towers 700 
feet over the floor of the area. Here are 
petrified forests, caves holding ice even in 
midsummer, and all manner of Nature's 
sculpture. 

Some observers believe part of the mineral 
coloring in the Badlands to be due to the 
burning out of beds of lignite coal. Near 
Amidon and at two or three other spots in 
the region, unquenchable underground fires 
are still burning. The fires have advanced 
only a few hundred feet in 50 years. Proba- 
bly they have been raging for centuries. 

Relics of prehistoric Indians are found 
north of Williston, the most notable the 
strange Writing Rock between Grenora and 
Crosby. Archeologists have uncovered evi- 
dence in this area suggesting human occu- 
pation millenniums before the coming of the 
known Indians. 

The part of North Dakota between the 
Missouri River and the Badlands is predomi- 
nantly range country, though it contains 
many large farms where wheat and other 
crops are grown. With considerably less 
rainfall than the drift plains in the central 
part of the State and the Red River Valley 
in the east, it is better suited to stock raising 
than to general farming. 





* See in the National Geographic magazine: 
The West Through Boston Eyes, by Stewart 
Anderson, June 1949, and Souh Dakota 
Keeps: its Wes: Wild, by Frederick Simpich, 
May 1947. 
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rollers which exert upon tt 640 pounds pres- 


At Bowman, in the southwestern corner of 
the State, is a plant where Van Dyke brown 
is made from lignite. North Dakota pro- 
duces more than 50 percent of the Van Dyke 
brown dye used in this country. 


WHERE THE OLD WILD WEST STILL LIVEs 


At Mandan, a railroad town of 7,268, ac; 
the river from Bismarck, the atmosphere 
cowboy days still lingers. The annual 
here attracts entrants from all over the V i 
Dickinson, too, near the edge of the Bad. 
lands, and the little town of Sanish 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, put 
big wild West shows. 

Besides the usual broncobusting, ~ 
roping, and bulldogging, these rodeo 
ture races between teams of cowboy 
capture, saddle and ride wild herses 
herds driven into the arena. Another 
usual competition is between teams why 
wild cows from a herd and milk them. The 
team first to take half a cup of milk t: 
judges’ stand wins. 

The manufacture of briquettes from lic- 
nite coal overshadows the wheat and cattl 
businesses in Dickinson, a city of 7,457. Thi: 
fuel is made by charring the lignite and 
binding it into small briquettes with sub- 
stances extracted from the raw product. For 
each ton of briquettes about 2.8 tons of lig- 
nite are used. The briquettes burn like char- 
coal, with intense blue flames. From a large 
modern plant 50,000 tons of briquettes ar 
Shipped out annually. They are superior 
fireplace fuel. 

Williston, 7,353 population, has an impor- 
tant experiment station of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. Here are con- 
ducted studies in scientific irrigation and 
tests of rust- and smut-resistant grain. Both 
sprinkler and siphon irrigation are tested 
In the cool, dry air of North Dakota all-day 
watering in full sunlight can be carried on 
without danger of wilting crops. 

Excellent crops of high-quality wheat 
grown by dry farming in the Williston ar¢ 
To preserve the soil and conserve moistur: 
summer fallowing is practiced. Ingeniou 
machines called surface tillers are used to 
remove all weeds and pulverize the soil to a 
depth of four inches. This process creates 
a dust blanket which holds moisture. 

Just after the spring rains and three or 
four times more in the course of the sum- 
mer, the surface tillers go over the fields. 
The result is that enough moisture is re- 
tained under the dust blanket to give the 
following year’s crop a good start. Contour 
plowing and strip farming are also practiced 
with success. 


FLAT NORTH DAKOTA NO LONGER MONOTONOUS 


I took the Northern Pacific train across 
terrain ever more level to Fargo, the metrop- 
olis of North Dakota, a bustling city of 37,- 
981. On previous visits this flat country had 
seemed to me monotonous and uninteresting 
Now I had acquired new respect for it. It 
was once treeless, stretching away in un- 
broken sweep to the far horizon. Nowadays 
it is dotted with groves and tree rows planted 
to foil the winds that cause dust storms and 
erode the land. 

.\ State-wide campaign of tree planting is 
under way. With mechanical planters thou- 
sands of seedlings from the State nurseries a' 
Mandan and elsewhere are being set acros 
the farmlands, The only sizable natural for- 
ests in the State are those in the Turtle 
Mountains near Bottineau, where the Stat« 
School of Forestry is located. In a few years 
however, there will be hardly a farm in th: 
State without its groves and tree-row wind- 
breaks. 

At Fargo, William P. (Bill) Sebens, field 
representative of the Greater North Dakota 
Association, met me. Bill knows and love 


every part of North Dakota. Under his guid- 
ance I obtained an intimate view of the most 
interesting things in the State. 











Fargo is as typically midwestern as an Iowa 
or Indiana city. By eastern standards it is 
small, but population is no index to the im- 
portance of North Dakota cities Fargo is 
the distributing point for a vast agricultural 
empire which ranks as one of the richest in 
the world 

In recent years it has taken much business 
from Minneapolis. Here are farm-machinery 
plants, flour mills, and a big packing plant 
yf Armour & Co. Across the Red River in 
Fargo’s twin city, Moorhead, Minn., is a 
big sugar factory which handles enor- 
mous crops of beets, raised extensively On 
both sides of the river. 

Bill and I went first to the 70-acre campus 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College in 
the outskirts of Fargo. Here North Dakota 
crops are safeguarded and improved by the 
most efficient system of research I have ever 
observed 

President Fred S. Hultz expressed for me in 
a few words the purpose of the college, 

“We have in North Dakota,” he said, “more 
hazards than the average farm State. Be- 
cause of moisture uncertainties, our problems 
are difficult. We try here at the college and 
in our experimental farms throughout the 
State to combat natural hazards and insure 
our farmers against calamity.” 

I talked to Dean Harlow L. Walser of the 
College of Agriculture. He poirted out to 
me that North Dakota has three distinct 
levels and three different types of soil: the 
Red River Valley—containing the lowest 
point in the State, altitude 750 feet—the flat 
bed of ancient Lake Agassiz where the soll 
is deep, black chernozem, rich as the Valley 
of the Nile; the drift plain, a higher, glaciated 
area, with earth still rich but somewhat 
lighter in color; and the Missouri slope, still 
higher, with thin, light soil best suited for 
grazing. 

“We try,”’ he explained “to develop seed 
and methods of farming adapted to each of 
the three levels.” 


TWO CROP MAGICIANS HAVE WORKED MIRACLES 


Since North Dakota Agricultural College 
opened its doors to students in 1891, many of 
its faculty members have rendered distin- 
guished service to farmers. Two have made 
such remarkable records that no description 
of the State would be complete without refer- 
ence to their achievements. 

These men are Dr. Henry L. Bolley, now 
retired, who rescued the flax crop of the world 
from deadly wilt; and Dr. Lawrence R. Wald- 
ron, plant breeder, who has developed strains 
of rust-resistant wheat which save North 
Dakota farmers at least $20,000,000 annually. 
When I visited Dr. Waldron in his office at 
the Agricultural College Experiment Station, 
he was working on crosses tO combat a new 
rust which threatens calamity to even his 
highly resistant Mida and Rival wheat. 

When Dr. Bolley began work on flax, a 
devastating wilt was ruining crops every- 
where. He began planting seed from all over 
the world in an experimental plot at the 
college which some of his colleagues scorn- 
fully dubbed “Bolley’s Folly.” In the soil 
of that plot were spores of all the diseases 
known to flax. Dr. Bolley reasoned that if 
he could develop a strain that would grow 
in such soil, he could solve the flax problem. 

After exhaustive research and endless 
crossings of plants, he discovered the fungus 
parasite that caused the fatal wilt. He then 
produced wilt-resistant varieties that defied 

the infected soil of Bolley’s folly and saved 
the crop 

In his greenhouse at the experiment sta- 
tion Dr. Waldron makes crossing of hundreds 
of varieties of wheat. He removes the sta- 
mens from a plant of one kind and carefully 
fertilizes it with pollen of another. Usually 
one of the wheats used in the cross is a 
popular heavy-yield type, the other a kind 
found to be impervious to rust and smut. 
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Seeds from scores of the crossed plants are 
placed carefully in separate pots. When the 
plants mature, the wheat each yields is 
pl.nted and grown in the greenhouse 

In 16-foot rows the new varieties are 
planted in an experiment station plot which 
has produced crops for 60 years without be- 
ing fertilized. The crop is harvested at the 
end of the season and tested for disease 
resistance, acre yield, protein content, and 
bushel weight. Kinds obviously unsatisfac- 
tory are discarded, and the few remaining 
are tested for bread-making qualities 

Thus Dr. Waldron has developed his won- 
derful Mida wheat and other strains now in 
general use. Seven out of ten farmers in 
North Dakota plant one of Dr. Waldron 
varieties of wheat. He has raised the aver- 
age acre yield by 3 bushels 

When I told him President Hultz had esti- 
mated his value to the State at twenty to 
twenty-five million dollars a year, he mod- 
estly replied, “That's a bit exaggerated, I'm 
afraid. I still have this new B 15 rust to 
Hie.” 

Few sights can be more beautiful than a 
vast field of flax in bloom; its exquisite blue 
sweeping to the horizon; or than an ocean 
expanse of golden wheat rippling in the 
breeze. North Dakota farmers have Dr. Bol- 
ley and Dr. Waldron to thank for their mag- 
nificent crops of these grains 

At Grand Forks, second city in North 
Dakota, is the State University, where the 
new lignite research laboratory of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Mines is finding hither- 
to unsuspected uses for the State’s tremen- 
dous supply of 600,000,000,000 tons of lig- 
nite coal. Alex C. Burr is in charge of the 
laboratory and the pilot plant where 400,- 
000 cubic feet of heating gas has been made 
in a day from the low-grade fuel. The gas 
from the plant may soon supply needs of 
the university and the city of 26,617. 

“We have found out a few of the many 
ways to use lignite,” Mr. Burr said. “When 
it comes out of the ground, it is 30 to 40 
percent water; consequently, to ship it far 
from the mines is not economical. By in- 
tense heat from furnaces we can drive off 
the water, then ship the coal to plants where 
further treatment reduces it to liquid fuel 
and heating gas. 

“There is enough lignite in North Dakota 
to keep the entire United States in abun- 
dant fuel for generations. Just now the 
cost of producing gasoline and gas from raw 
lignite is high, but eventually petroleum 
from oil wells will become more expensive 
and the processing of lignite cheaper; then 
our product will be in high demand. 

“Lignite in char form may be used to re- 
duce low-grade iron ore, sufficiently free- 
ing it from impurities to make mining 
profitable. From lignite also we are already 
obtaining considerable quantities of creo- 
sote. The uses of this newly tested natural 
resource are numerous.” 

Like the State Agricultural College at 
Fargo, the university labors constantly to 
improve North Dakota. It is the home of 
the State Medical Center, supported by a 
1-mill tax levy and created to improve medi- 
cal services and to educate doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. 

Founded in 1883, as the University of Da- 
kota Territory, the university opened its 
doors less than 10 years after the Battle of 
the Little Bighorn. North Dakota did not 
become a State until 1889. 


CREAM OF WHEAT STARTED IN GRAND FORKS 


President John C. West proudly directed 
my attention to the fine new buildings 
going up on the campus. The school is 
growing rapidly and now has an enroliment 
of about 3,000 students. 

Grand Forks has considerable industry: 
flour mills, a packing plant, a large potato- 
flour factory; across the river, in East Grand 
Forks, Minn., is a beet-sugar refinery. In the 
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surrounding country diversified farming is 


the watchword. I was interested to lear: 














that Cream of Wheat was manufactured first 
in Gr Forks before the com}; moved 
to Minneapolis 

Bill and I talked to several of the leading 
farmers at a potato growers’ meet John 
Scott. who farms 4,500 acres, told us pl 3; 
about 600 acres to potat half thi re ) 
beets, and the rest to wl flax, rye, | ¥, 
and alfalfa He rotates « »} ind occa- 
sionally summer-fallows I f his land. 





ure in the Red River Valley 


in in any other are I 


highly mechanized th 






have visited. Machines plant bee ind po- 
tatoes, weed the fields, i dig the cro} 
Machines handle t whit nd other 1 
Irom seed ti harvest, the combines re - 
ing and threshing as they sweep ac: the 
ti 

helds 


Bill showed me color motion pictures he 








I Ke tf r uitur I € i in all 

throughout the State One reel 
featured airplane spraying of crops to kill 
weed I watched the plane flying low over a 
field depositing 2-4,D on springs t A 







later part of the film revealed the 


severai weeks later The grain 
green and weediess save for a trip 
of bright yelk mustard acro t ( er 





I 
Evidently the pilot had misjudged his flight 
and missed that strip with his weed killer. 

“Grasshoppers were terrible before we be- 
gan spraying them from planes,” Bill de- 
clared “They would descend on a section 
of growing wheat in the morning and by 
sunset there wouldn't be a spear of green 
left. They wouldn't eat poisoned bran 
spread on the ground. 

But now we spray or dust the growing 
wheat with poison that really kills them. 
They are turned from a deadly menace into 
a fairly useful fertilizer.” 

Some af the motion pictures showed in- 
genious machines in action. In one sequence 
a wheat farmer was pulling with a tractor a 
seeder consisting of three 14-foot units 
hitched together. He was seeding a strip 
42 teet wide each time he crossed the field— 
160 acres easily in a day. 

“That kind of speed saved crops in 1950,” 
Bill told me. “Spring was so late that it 
looked as if we’d never get the wheat in in 
time to mature before frost. Luckily, we 
had a mild October, and by working com- 
bines from early morning till long after 
dark, we got in the third biggest crop in the 
history of the State.” 

If a farmer cannot find a machine to do 
the sort of work he wants, he devises some- 
thing for his purpose. Some farms in the 
Red River Valley are so flat that it is diffi- 
cult to run irrigation water across them. 
Often shallow swales in the fields become 
mudholes. By the use of terrace plow 
ranchers fill the swales and dig sl 
ditches which readily carry the flow of v 

The average farm in North Dakota has ap- 
proximately 600 acres; the average for the 
whole United States is about 200. Of late 
years there has been a trend toward increase 
in size of Dakota farms, and : 
are 10,000 acres or more in extent. Na 
such large holdings are worked best by ma- 
chinery. The coming of irrigation will bri: 
more intensified agriculture a 
duce the size of individual farms 

In the early days of land settlement in 
North Dakota, when the Northern Pacific 
Was encouraging homesteaders, enorn 
bonanza farms were owned by eastern capi- 
talists who hired manager to operate then 
These ranches ranged from 3,000 a 

65,000 in the famous Grandin farm 

The slogan of that time was 30 bushels of 

wheat to the acre, and a dollar a bushel. 
Because of careless use of the land and pe- 
riods of drought, the wheat yields became 
lower, at tl t ea fat 

















me rane 





d event liy th 
were broken up into smaller unit ind id. 
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A GIRL WHO GAVE HER LIFE FOR OTHERS 


Nowadays most main paved highways are 
kept open during the winter, but 30 years 
ago roads were often impassable. One dark 
winter afternoon in 1920, 16-year-old Hazel 
Miner started to drive her younger brother 
and sister home from school. She lost her 
way in snow driven by a 60-mile wind. The 
sled tipped over, and the horse broke from it. 

The girl covered the younger children with 
every robe she could find in the overturned 
sleigh and finally lay over them to protect 
them. The next morning Hazel was found 
frozen to death, her brother and sister un- 
harmed. At the courthouse in Center 
stands a granite monument to the young 
heroine. 

The North Dakota countryside burgeons 
with wild flowers in spring and summer. 
First to appear are the delicate pasque 
flowers, which come up amid drifts of melt- 
ing snow. Later come the wild rose, the 
State flower, and a galaxy of other blooms, 
to vie with the blue of flax fields and the 
green of wheat. 

A visitor from the East reported standing 
in 1864 on the plain where Fargo is now lo- 
cated and looking across the land dappled 
with blossoms. “It's a beautiful land,” he 
wrote, “but I doubt that human beings will 
ever live here.” 

Strangely, farmers from wooded areas 
looked askance in the early days at treeless 
country. They felt that ground from which 
forests had been cut was far richer. 

One evening Bill took me with him to a 
community club meeting in the little village 
of Chaffee, where he lectured and showed his 
motion pictures of the North Dakota water 
program. Interested in irrigation, farmers 
had come from miles around to attend the 
meeting. 

Everywhere in the State, folk are eager to 
learn new methods of agriculture. 


NORTH DAKOTANS READY TO TAKE CHANCES 


“They are the greatest people I ever saw 
for taking a chance,” Bill told me. “When- 
ever a fresh idea comes out on how to im- 
prove crops, they will try it whatever the 
cost.” 

We went from Fargo to Wahpeton one aft- 
ernoon through a country of perfectly kept 
farms. Here is a rich dairying and livestock- 
growing section where purebred cattle are a 
specialty. 

In Wahpeton is one of the unusual indus- 
tries of the State, a pottery plant. It was 
established a few years ago by Laura Taylor, 
who had studied ceramics at the University 
of North Dakota. Robert Hughes, a success- 
ful printer, who later became her husband, 
backed the enterprise. 

Mrs. Hughes was molding ash trays deco- 
rated with dog heads copied from the Na- 
tional Geographic magazine. 

Clay handled in the plant comes from enor- 
mous beds near Mandan. At first it was used 
without addition of other substances, but 
now a little feldspar from South Dakota is 
mixed with it. Rosemeade glazed pottery is 
shipped all over the world. Because the de- 


signs feature birds and animals, it has be-. 


come a favorite with collectors. 

As a gift to his city, Mr. Hughes has created 
a recreation park in a once unsightly river- 
side flood area. Wahpeton is the seat of the 
State science school, where students are 
given vocational training. 

The unpredictable North Dakota climate 
produced a snowstorm on a Saturday late in 
April, but the following Monday when Bill 
and I drove to Valley City and Jamestown 
the snow had disappeared. This flare-back 
of winter was delaying the seeding, and the 
only traces of green we saw were a few fields 
of winter rye. Ordinarily, wheat is all sowed 
before the Ist of May. 


At Valley City we drove past the trim 
campus of Vailey City State Teachers College 
and dropped in at an unusual clothing store. 
This store, though located in a country town 
of less than 7,000 population, carries a stock 
of men’s wear fully as varied and up-to-date 
as that of the best eastern shops. 

“People here want the best money can Duy,”* 
the proprietor explained, “and they have the 
cash to pay for it. Probably this store looks 
too elegant for a small city, but it is a profit- 
able venture.” 

I had noticed an unusual number of expen- 
sive automobiles on the highways every- 
where in the State. Gross farm income of 
North Dakota in 1950 was nearly $610,000,000. 

At Jamestown is the only independent 
college in North Dakota. Jamestown College, 
an endowed school under the sponsorship of 
the Presbyterian Church, is nationally known 
for its low fees. Here a student can work 
toward a bachelor’s degree in liberal arts or 
toward a registered nurse’s certificate for 
less than $700 a year, all expenses included— 
tuition, books, room and board. The college 
is fully accredited. On the campus this 
spring were about 300 students. 

The college, started in 1883, was the first 
institution of higher learning in what is now 
North Dakota. In the begining it had only 
one building, on a hill overlooking the fron- 
tier settlement of Jamestown. 

The panic of 1893 forced it to close its 
doors, and the lone edifice stood deserted 
until 1909. That year Barend Kroeze, a 
young college president from Washington 
State, saw the neglected building and deter- 
mined to resurrect the college. He resigned 
his position and took the presidency of the 
moribund school. 

When Dr. Kroeze retired from the presi- 
dency of Jamestown in 1946, the college 
had 11 modern buildings on its fine campus 
and an endowment sufficient to permit the 
enrollment of students at fees for all ex- 
penses half those of many schools of equal 
rank. 

The southern part of James River Valley 
is one of the richest farming areas in North 








= Cause 
13 | Pipe exposed due to wash-out...............- 


Escaping gas ignited - - ctoncaseseouetn 
Excessive strain due to soil stress. 
10 |, Longitudinal groove fractured............-... 
|| Lack of fusion in longitudinal weld__........- 
SII ntansindhntininiedeiiininnmmenaeamebsiiemieiel 
Geophysical crew drilled into line............ 
1 {Top blew off 500 “B” meter_.............-... 

















$500 property damage .. 
750 property damage - . 
$1,881 property damage... 
Crop damage.__. 
Damage to farmland and barns..._.._- 
Damage to surface facilities of oi] wells. 
Truck and drilling rig destroyed...... 
NINE SEI nintuweinvnemisnenase Do, 
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Dakota, second only to Red River Valley 
in fertility. With completion of the water 
program, it will be under irrigation. 

It is a veritable mecca for wildfowl. Every 
autumn sportsmen come here from al) over 
the ceuntry for pheasant shooting. Untii 
recently hunters were permitted to carry 
large bags of game out of the State, but law 
in force now have put an end to this privi. 
lege, which would soon have decimated the 
birds. 

A VIRILE LAND FINDS ITS POWER 


The future of North Dakota holds amazing 
promise. Awakening to a realization of its 
resources, the virile young State is building 
its power. It does not forget the tribulations 
of the past, but profits from bitter exper- 
iences. No longer will it be known as a land 
of blizzards and dust storms. 

It looks back proudly upon its victory over 
handicaps, Truly it is coming into its own. 





Cause and Extent of Damage Caused By 
Pipeline Breaks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I now 
want to make available the results ob- 
tained by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion from reports of 28 gas transmission 
companies covering cause and extent of 
the property damage and the number 
of deaths and injuries resulting from the 
pipeline breaks together with references 
to the causes of these failures. This is 
as follows: 





Distance from point 
of failure that 
damage resulted 


Extent of damage 





200 feet. 

At point of fracture, 
6 acres. 

450 feet. 

350 to 400 feet. 
Adjacent to break, 
At point of break, 








NE BIDE cchanictdtnnsnksvkuitathodadies 3$-acre crop damage................... = feet along axis of 
ine. 
20 a Slight damage to farm outbuildings...| 150 feet 
6 | Pipe ruptured by dozer................--.-.- 0 wy killed—dozer destroyed— 
aC re 
7 | Contraction break caused by cold weather...| Fire damage to adjacent house and | 125-foot radius. 
roperty. 
Reteinetions te BINS. .. ccconzescentnncenccents Minor crop damage. .............-...- 250 feet by break, 450 
feet by fire. 
9 Inadequate penetration of girth weld_........!...-- TD snstateeusnnsnntnliaiatiiuentntitees 235 feet by break, 525 
| feet by fire. 
ee OO cnitmvaabiinwdint eteiodivs 85 feet by break, 300 
feet by fire. 
661 breaks in longitudinal weld during testing.) $71,850 property damage.......... ---.| Not shown, 
Operation: 
Bre = in longitudinal weld............... $18,000 property damage.._.. Seaeainihal Do. 
HecescecsO0...ccccescceccccescnsces $26,000 property damage.... Do, 
OR. a $12,000 property damage.... Do, 
| Defective field weld... $1,800 property damage ..........-..... Do. 
06 | CRORE, cncinidatndtindsmisancndsnssell 6 houses and 2 autos destroyed, | 1,500 feet. 
| 2 deaths. 
23 | Pull-out due to landslide..........00-...-.-- Be EE, Si ccctniscidninneacunce 200 feet, 


\Nibeicetive longitudinal weld_. 


fe aS 





Rupture caused by faulty pipe.... 
Pa INO ccinsinnspitinmimestnetihmnuiiandn 
PvE GNI innunsananippesebnnuinnnn eneces 


Faulty field weld............ pesteuseninerens 
24 | Inlet header ruptured...... aiciianmemaneamate 


eee 
Land and livestock damage... 
Land and property damage. . 
Crop damage 
Property Roe 2s SE inet 
10 acres property and crop damage. ... 
2 acres property damage............... 
Crop and property dam 
ard area—3 persons 
ured, 
Crop damage, 2 acres_. 
Filling station and dw elling damaged. 





300 square feet, 
500 feet. 

1,500 feet. 

¢ in a 1,000- | 1,000-yard areca. 
illed, 2 in 
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Split in pipe. 
Crack in weld 
BI 
Corrosion... 
Blow- 

do 
Blown gasket 


Split sean 
Ruptured pipe 


in weld 
ssumed tha 
dinal se 
Pipe dam 
Faulty longitudinal weld 
naged by construction 


1 in construct 


Unknown.......- 


Damaged pipe 
Split pipe 


Cause of failure 


Top blew off “B” meter 
Pipe ruptured by dozer 
Undetermined..... 
eee 
Backfill removed by contractor 
Negligence on part of outsiders | 
in setting off dynamite blast 
Damaged by constructior 
equipment 
Undetermin 


Canada “Grabs Ball” on Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an article from 
the Washington Post, dated October 14, 
1951, entitled “Canada ‘Grabs Ball’ on 
Seaway”: 

CANADA “GRABS BALL” ON SEAWAY 
(By G. V. Ferguson) 

MONTREAL.—Parliament opened its fall ses- 
sion Tuesday with the traditional speech 
from the throne which outlines the legisla- 
tion the Government will propose. In do- 
mestic circles, chief interest centers on the 
proposal to bring payment January 1 of old- 
age pensions of $40 a month to all citizens 
over 70 without a neans test and as a mat- 
ter of right. A special contributory tax will 
be levied to pay the pensions, whose initial 
annual cost is estimated at $330,000,000 with 
700,000 persons on the rolls. 

But interest in the United States is more 
likely to focus on the proposals for construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. Canada, 


Dista 
of fa 


damage res 





now in its greatest era of expansion, demands 
the seaway and has become increasingly irked 
by the blockade in Congress of any legisla- 
tion to make possible American participation, 

The Canadian support stems from two 
chief sources. The first has already been 
mentioned: National expansion needs the 
seaway, particularly since the development 
of the vast Quebec-Labrador iron-ore field 
makes water transportation to United States 
steel mills more important than ever 

The other is the national sentiment that 
it is time for Canada to assert itself against 
its powerful neighbor. National pride re- 
fuses to accept the congressional blockade. 
The cry now is for Canada to go it alone, if 
necessary. : 

While Canada wants the seaway badly, 
there are difficult legal problems to be set- 
tled before even a solely Canadian develop- 
ment carn take place. It is agreed that the 
canal and the power should be made avail- 
able together. Nothing prevents Canada 
from constructing canals on its side of the 
St. Lawrence, but power development means 
the construction of dams, and a dam across 
the St. Lawrence has its south end on Amer- 
ican soil. 

Is it within the power of President Tru- 
man to permit the constructi of such a 
dam? Or does he require congressional ap- 
proval? If he needs the latter, we are, for 
all our brave words, right back where we 
started. Canada proposes: Congress disposes. 

There is, in the Canadian view, much ob- 
scurity about the legal position in the United 
States. It begins, Canadian experts say, with 
the fact that there is a difference between 
the known law on the subject in Canada and 
the United States. In Canada, for instance, 
the water flowing in a navigable stream 
(such as the St. Lawrence) is under Federal 
control. The bed of the river, however, is 
under Provincial control, the equivalent of 
American States’ rights. So far as is known 
here, United States courts have not laid 
down the law on this point. 

Over and above that is the question 
whether the President can grant permission 
for Canada, a foreign power, to build a dam 
abutting at one end on United States soil. 
Canadian experts believe that he can, and 
they have so informed the State Department. 
But such a foreign opinion is not conclusive, 


and it may be that, on the verge of a presi- 
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dential election Truman mig 
luctant to raise a controversial p 

He is friend’y to the seaway anc ‘ 
But friendliness and effective power 
always march hand in hand 

Meanwhile, Canada is reluctant to wait 
The rich and powerful Pro > of Ontario 
must either have St. Lawrence power soon 
or it must build steam 
electricity. Cost of power produced in steam 
plants (incidentally, out of Un 
coal) would raise the price of electricit 
four times its cost from existing hydro el 
tric sources 

If the President is powerless to act 
if Congress persists in its blockade, the 
chances are far too great of a rapid rise in 
anti-American feeling in Canada It is, 
though not serious, high enough as it i 


plans to generate 
I 


ited States 


Australians Asking if Gold Standard Is on 
Way Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may place in 
the Appendix a very significant article 
entitled “Australians Asking if Gold 
Standard Is on Way Back,” written by 
Albert E. Norman, chief of the Austra- 
lasian News Bureau of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, October 17, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUSTRALIANS ASKING IF GoLD STANDARD IS ON 
Way Back 
(By Albert E. Norman) 

SyYDNEY.—Does the present brisk business 
in solid gold South African doorknobs mean 
American and the rest of the free world are 
on the way back to the gold standard, last 
heard of in 1933? 

Two resounding monetary e\ 
touched off that question amon 
gold producers. One is the repor h 
International Monetary Fund has decided to 
wash its hands of all further responsibility 
in holding the line on fr gold iles by 
member nations at United 
States Governmen 

Hindsight shov 
ally was inevit 
South Africa's persist 
to sell some of its 
poses at prices above 
price of $35 an ounce. 

Since then an incr 
export lid-gold doorkn 
ers, and other industrial gold 
ominous pour yn IMF's di 
some sa n on the future 
an internat 
currencies 
ASK WHERE UNITED STATES POLICY IS 

For the present, however, such predictions 
must remain in the realm of 
What the Australian gold-mining industry 
wants to know is: Just what doors to new 
financial opportunity are the South African 
golden doorknobs likely t open uf Or 
more specifically: Where is American gold 
policy headed? 


HEADED 


speculation, 
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Taking the second resounding monetary 
event, it would now seem these expensive 
doorknobs have opened at least one profit- 
able door in Canada. In that big gold-pro- 
ducers country, Finance Minister Douglas Ab- 
bott has announced producers may now sell 
gold on the world’s free market at what they 
can get for it. 

It is worth noting that among the few 
official strings attached to this new selling 
freedom was a provision stating that Cana- 
dian gold-export licenses would not be 
approved unleas payment was in convertible 
exchange, preferably in United States dol- 
lars. 

A possible explanation is the growing de- 
sire of govecnments to run down dollar bal- 
ances rather than clear them with gold ex- 
ports to the United States. 

This trend to preserve and build up na- 
tional gold reserves was dramatically pointed 
up by recent large-scale Italian and Dutch 
Government gold purchases from the United 
gold reserve notwithstanding both 

countries badly needed the dollars for c‘her 

purposes. 

This desire to increase national gold re- 
serves accounts for the Jrain on the United 
States reserve estimated at $3,000,000,000 
since devaluation of currencies in September 
1949. 

Under the United States Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934 foreign governments have the right 
to purchase gold at the standard price of 

. #25 an ounce. Nonofficial but vocal Ameri- 
can viewpoints in Australia do not regard 
such government-to-government transac- 
tions at this price as good business. Obliged 
to sell at the same price, under IMF rules, 

Australian gold producers have been saying 

much the same thing for a long time, 


GOLD NOW SEEN UNDERVALUED 


Both parties seem agreed that #35 an 
ounce is too low a price for a commodity 
which actually is the most readily converti- 
ble currency known to man. 

That conclusion also suggests that as a 
commodity the present American gold re- 
serve of $23,000,000,090 is considerably un- 
dervalued compared with todav’s ruling come 
modity prices. 

It is this fact which perhaps best illus- 
trates the political value of gold in world 
trade and commerce. And the present of- 
ficial movements toward a world free mar- 
ket in gold are filled with political implica- 
tions which extend all the way to a revived 
gold standard itself. 

In fact, when it comes to the political 
value of gold the words of Dr. W. Randolph 
Burgess, chairman of the executive board of 
the National City Bank of New York, re- 
ported in this newspaper almost 2 years ago 
on the subject, are well worth repeating. 

Said Dr. Burgess: “The great political con- 
flict we are facing today (1949) is the con- 
flict between the so-called welfare state and 
sound money. 

“Historically, one of the best protections 
of the value of money against the inroads of 
political spending was the gold standard— 
the redemption of money in gold on demand. 
This put a checkrein on the politician. For 
inflationary spending led to the loss of gold 
either by exports or by withdrawals by in- 
dividuals who distrusted Government poli- 
cies. This was a kind of automatic limit 
on credit expansion (i. e., inflation).” 

This, of course, was strong advocacy for 
a return to gold. But while that prospect 
still remains heavily clouded, the fact is that 
every government's gold reserve is subject 
to erosion in value while the arbitrary IMF 
price of $35 an ounce holds this one com- 
modity down while all others are permitted 
to rise. 


States 


IMPORTANCE TO BRITAIN 


For the British Government faced once 
@:ain with a dollar crisis, this erosion in the 


importance. While some government critics 
possibly would consider any writing up of 
the British reserve as inflationary, there is 
the counter argument that it would provide 
more buoyancy for wallowing commonwealth 
finances. 

To cushion the economy against the im- 
pact of recurring British dollar crisis, the 
Australian Federal Treasurer Sir Arthur Fad- 
den has now revealed this country is build- 
ing its own gold reserves. 

Australia suspended gold shipments to 
Britain about a year ago, Sir Arthur said. 
He also revealed the Australian Government 
wanted to see a higher price for gold. This 
is regarded as evidence Australia is prepared 
to support the free market now getting un- 
der way. 

This new attitude is an historic shift in 
Australian fiscal policy. It means this coun- 
try is no longer prepared to put all its golden 
eggs in the British Commonwealth dollar 
pool. It means Australia wants to pursue 
a much more independent line in its trans- 
actions with the United States. And gold 
will be the basis of that independence. 

Australian, Canadian, South African, and 
others growing support for a free market 
in gold brings up the question of currencies. 

As seen from here, the formation of a free 
market in gold necessarily means an auto- 
matic revaluation of paper currencies. 
These will be put to the acid test of how 
much or how little is required to buy a fine 
ounce on the free market. This, of course, 
will also apply to the dollar. 

On the other hand, it is possible for the 
United States by planned releases from the 
vast Fort Knox hoard, to keep the free mar- 
ket price bobbing around the arbitrary IMF 
$35 level. 

SNYDER’S DENIALS NOTED 

Where does the dollar officially stand in 
relation to gold in these moves? The strong 
denials of Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder that the United States Treasury in- 
tends to increase its price above $35 have 
not been missed in Australia. 

Some of the more unbelieving financial 
scribes and Pharisees here have likened them 
to the spate of firm Crippsian denials pre- 
ceding sterling devaluation. 

But if the Mr. Snyder denials are accepted, 
the steady foreign sales from the United 
States gold reserve suggest that Washington 
mainly is intent on a better distribution of 
gold throughout the free world. 

This redistribution would offer two imme- 
diate advantages. It would increase the 
quantitative value of the gold available for 
world trade, presently insufficient. It would 
facilitate the return and stable operation of 
a free market (as now indirectly approved 
by IMF) and therefore would be a move to- 
ward elimination of present restrictive ex- 
change controls. 

It must be remembered that this latter 
move is a major tenet of United States inter- 
national trade policy. 

It also must be remembered that a free 
market would encourage increased gold pro- 
duction, thereby increasing the world gold 
supply. 

A genuine world free market with its auto- 
matic revaluation of paper currencies seems 
necessary before any general return to the 
gold standard could be contemplated as prac- 
tical politics. 

In the long run, such a return would be 
anti-inflationary. If the United States and 
Britain decided to return to gold the decision 
would be superbig news. 

It would mean that citizens once again 
could see the golden color of their money at 
the bank. More significantly, it would indi- 
cate in the Burgess formula that these two 
countries were putting a checkrein on the 
politician; a kind of automatic limit on 
credit expansion (inflation). 
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value of national reserves is of first rate 


Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following statements: 


BUREAU OF VALUATION OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The peak of the work of inventorying the 
railroad properties came in the middle of the 
period of calendar years 1916-1920, when the 
appropriations averaged about $3,300,000 a 
year, and the employees varied from 1391 in 
1917 to 1,124 in 1920, when the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 was passed. From then on 
the employees have steadily decreased in 
number, but appropriations were increased 
from approzimately $1,600,000 for 1922 to 
#3,200,000 for 1932, when the peak of the 
recapture work was reached and passed. 
From that time on to the present time the 
appropriations have steadily shrunk and the 
personnel have been progressively reduced. 
With recapture out of the way by repeal, and 
the Commission was relieved from the duty 
of going further with telegraph and tele- 
phone valuation, the force was cut from 917 
as of December 31, 1933, to 300 at the end of 
1934. By the end of 1939 it was reduced to 
187 and continued at about that figure until 
1944. December 31, 1944, there were 155 
employees. There are now 81. The con- 
struction of the independent offices bill for 
which some contend, based on the report of 
the House co~ferees, would reduce the staff 
of the Bureau to 51. 

Under section 19a (f) the Commission is 
given a mandate to keep itself informed of 
all new construction, extensions, improve- 
ments, retirements, or other changes in the 
condition, quantity, use, and classification 
of the property of all common carriers as 
to which original valuations have been made, 
and of the cost of all additions and better- 
ments thereto and of all changes in the in- 
vestment therein. The Commission may 
keep itself informed of current changes in 
costs and values of railroad properties, in 
order that it may have available at all times 
the information deemed by it to be necessary 
to enable it to revise and correct its pre- 
vious inventories, classifications, and valua- 
tions of the properties; and, when deemed 
necessary, may revise, correct, and supple- 
ment any of its inventories and valuations. 

Under paragraph (g) of that section the 
carriers have been furnishing reports and 
information to the Commission required for 
the purpose of permitting the Commission 
to perform its duty under the provisions of 
paragraph (f). 

During the lean years, the pipelines of 
the country have been valued. All but 4 
of the 79 on the original list of properties 
and 9 recently constructed small pipeline 
systems have been completed. 

The force assigned has been utterly in- 
adequate to perform either the field work 
or the office work necessary. For instance, 
there are now but 6 out of 12 field offices 
for land appraisals in operation, and one of 
these (Chicago) is practically closed, as the 
appraiser in charge has reached retirement 
age and the Commission cannot employ a 
successor. The land section is without the 
service of any field force in many sections 
of the country. As to the auditing work, 
the Commission’s Bureau of Valuation is 
2'4 years behind in auditing valuation order 
returns which are required under section 
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19a (g). For the verification of original cost, 
other than land, it is 144 years behind cur- 
rency. As to the land inventory it is 8 
years behind, and on property other than 
land 7 years behind being current. 

The Commission has repeatedly pointed 
out in its annual reports to the Congress 
that the valuation work is falling lamenta- 
bly behind. With the backlogs indicated, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
Bureau to prepare reliable data for the use 
of the Commission in the general rate- 
increase cases, or for other purposes. This 
was pointed out in the 1950 annual report, 
page 125, as follows: 

“The Commission should not be required 
to accept reports of carriers without check 
and a certain amount of policing. It ts this 
guardianship of the accuracy of the public 
record that gives it probative and practical 
value.” 

Without continued scrutiny of the carriers’ 
returns by the Bureau's forces it is safe to 
assume that the valuation records already 
made, and the mounting mass of carriers’ 
reports remaining unchecked and unaudited, 
will soon lapse into a chaotic state, and can 
no longer be relied upon as representing the 
value of the physical property of the rail- 
roads, or the cost thereof. 

Inspection of railroad and pipeline prop- 
erties, the checking of inventories, the ascer- 
tainment of maintenance prices, and the 
depreciation studies have had to be deferred. 
The Commission does not now have in its 
service a hearing examiner or trial attorney 
who is thoroughly familiar with valuation 
history, theory, and practice. The compe- 
tent staff of these law officers that had been 
assembled is completely dissipated. 

The situation is bad, and as one who has 
dealt with the problem of valuation of public 
service properties for 45 years, I deplore 
our inability to give the public the protec- 
tion the valuation act demands from the 
Commission. 

Respectfully, 
Ciype B. AITCHISON, 
Commissto” 


BUREAU OF VALUATION 


Employees on the rolls (active duty) close 
of business August 31, 1951: 
Director's office 
Engineering section.................... 
Accounting section: 
a macnn dotntlaniineann msmedie ae 


Total employees....... mhasecmmee, “OE 


1One employee on loan to DTA on reim- 
bursable basis. 


BUREAU OF Motor CARRIERS 
(From Commissioner Rogers) 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers is seriously 
handicapped by lack of funds in three prin- 
cipal phases of its duties. These are the 
handling of formal proceedings, its highway 
safety work, and obtaining compliance with 
the provisions of the statute and regula- 
tions. 

Our formal proceedings include hearing 
and determination of applications for oper- 
ating rights and complaints involving the 
reasonableness of motor-carrier rates. The 
time involved in holding hearings and pre- 
paring reports has bcen unreasonably long 
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for years. For the past 2 years we have been 
slowly catching up on our backlog, but the 
Budget Bureau recommended a cut of $185,- 
000 in this work for the current year. Be- 
cause of this proposed cut we lost a num- 
ber of examiners by transfer and did not fill 
the positions because of the uncertain out- 
look. The appropriation bill for 1952 pro- 
vided for a reduction in the staff assigned 
to this work, although the reduction was 
smaller than that recommended. As a re- 
sult we will probably be unable to fill any 
of the existing vacancies. By the end of 
October 1951, there will be approximately 
750 applications for operating authority 
awaiting hearing and 1,650 applications 
which are ready for a decision but not de- 
cided. Because of this situation, we will 
not hold hearings on new applications for 
the following 3 months in order that our 
examiners may prepare reports in as many 
as possible of those cases which have al- 
ready been heard. We are also unreason- 
ably behind time in hearing and deciding 
the pending rate cases. No immediate re- 
lief from this situation is possible for the 
reason that it takes a considerable time to 
train additional examiners and their value 
in reducing our backlog would not be ap- 
parent for some time. The immediate ap- 
pointment of a substantial number of new 
examiners in the lower grades is essential 
in order that we may prepare to resume the 
reduction in the backlog and the handling 
of formal proceedings on a current basis. 
Under the appropriation for 1952 our 
staff for handling highway safety has been 
almost entirely eliminated. This is espe- 
cially unfortunate at the present time be- 
cause of the large quantities of explosives 
which are moving long distances interstate 
over the highways. As our highway safety 
work is concerned principally with the devel- 
opment of safe operating practices, including 
driving time, by motor carriers, thi- work 
cannot be taken over by the separate States 
through which the motor carriers operate, 
even if all of those States had regulations and 
adequate policing within their own borders. 
Few States have any limitation upon driving 
hours and half of them have no provision 
for inspection of vehicles Althouch our 
staff for this work has always been sub- 
stantially less than the minimum required 
to do an adequate job, their work has been 
demonstrably effective. Comparison of the 
records of individual carriers which have 
adopted safety programs in line with our 
safety regulations shows a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in accidents within a period of 2 years. 
The over-all accident record of carriers hold- 
ing operating authority from us shows that 
the number of accidents is substantially 
less than the general average and the in- 
reased hazard due to the increased number 
and mileage of vehicjes on the highway. 
Not only compliance with our safety regu- 
lations, but also compliance with all regula- 
tory provisions will substantially decrease be- 
cause of the reduction in cur safety staff 
and in our law and enforcement staff. The 
number of attorneys has been substantially 
reduced and the number of persons avail- 
able for investigating violations has also been 
substantially cut. Our field staff, whose 
principal duty is the obtaining of compliance 
with our regulations and preparing cases for 
prosecution where necessary, must be re- 
duced by more than one-third over the num- 
ber available last year. As we had only 339 
field employees scattered through the en- 
tire country, it is obvious the reduced staff 
will not be able to do even a reasonably ade- 
quate job in obtaining compliance from the 
more than 20,000 separate motor carriers 
holding authority from wus or the much 
larger number of interstate truck and bus 
operators which are subject only to our 


safety regulations. 
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BuREAU OF TRANSPOPT ECO? AND 


STATISTICS 
(From Commissioner Splawn) 

The authority to require reports from the 
various classes of carriers from which the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Stati 
tics compiles the official statisti 
for our regulatory functions is 
der the following sections of 
Commerce Act: 

Part I, section 20 (1): Ste 
electric railways, sleeping car « 
riers by pipeline, 
tion 20 (6): Per 
tective services against heat or cold to or on 
behalf of the railroads or express compar 

Part II, section 220 (a): Motor carriers 

Part III, section 313 (a): Carriers by water. 

Part IV, section 412 (a): Freight for- 
warders 

And in addition the report recuirements of 
the Accident Reports Act, appr d May 6, 
1910 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 195°, the 
Bureau of Transport F< and Statis- 
tics had funds for 151 position Because of 
extrc work added in recent years the Com- 
mission requested 77 additional people in- 
cluding the filling of vacancies for fiscal 
1952 which would have made t 1 of 228 
The Bureau of the Budget allowed only 8 
additional positions instead of the 77 re- 
quested. The House Appropriation bill di- 
rected that $375,000 be taken out of valua- 
tion and transport ecor and tist 
together. That meant a cut 
third. With that head 
the Commission left all of the vacancies in 
the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics unfilled so that the staff of the 
Bureau had deteriorated through retirements 
and transfers to 143 as of October 1, 1951. 

If the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act is construed in accordance with the legis- 
lative history that the House intended to cut 
this Bureau by one-third, the staff would be 
reduced some 50 positions under the 151 
positions of the date specified in the Houre 
bill. There are other bureaus in dire necd 
© additional people. The way to provide for 
these people is through additional appropria- 
tio 


express con Sece 


ms furnishing cars 


or pTo- 


nomi 


9 about one- 


bill hanging over it 


rhe staff of the entire Commission has 
deteriorated during 1951 down to a total of 


1,691, which is 51 less than the 1,742 au- 
thorized under the Jensen ar idment— 
article €05, section 2 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act. Since the stail of 
the Commission is already below what is re- 
cuired to satisfy the cuts pr ed in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, it 
seems altogether unfair further to cut the 
Commission's staff by pin; itin 
bureaus to the extent of about 2«9 

If the work of motor-carricr : 
gathering and compiling financial and « 
ating statistics from reports of the carri 
and the work of valuation for rate-making 
purposes are of such basic importance, an 
impairment of the bureaus affected wou'd he 
tragic, 


three 


Pipeline Failures and Causes, as Reported 
to the Federal Power Commission by 28 
Major Gas-Transmission Compani<s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the consideration of 
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H. . 88, providing for the establishing 
























TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


now want to make available a tabulation 




















transmission companies, together with 


























of a safety code applying to the opera- showing the number of failures and the certain other pertinent information. It 
tion of gas-transmission companies, I causes as reported by 28 major gas- is as follows: 
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| | | 
Forest Resources of the Seventh Con- area of the Seventh Congressional Dis- it in percentage. Likewise its 4,000 


gressional District of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, 63 per- 
or 4,000 square miles, of the land 


Mr 
cent, 


trict of Alabama is covered with forests. 
The corresponding percentage for the 
Nation as a whole is 30. The percentage 
in Alabama as a whole is 57. 

SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT RANKS THIRD 


AMONG THE NINE CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS OF 
ALABAMA IN PERCENTAGE OF AREA IN FORESTS 


The Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama ranks third among the nine 
Congressional Districts of the State in 
the percentage of its area in forest lands. 
Only the first and ninth districts exceed 


square miles of forest lands place it in 
third place among the nine Congression- 
al Districts in the number of square miles 
of forested area. It is exceeded only by 
the First Congressional District with 
5,267 square miles and by the Second 
Congressional District with 4,971 square 
miles. 

Thirteen and one-half percent of Ala- 
bama’s forest lands lie within the bound- 
aries of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, at 
this point I include a study made at my 
request by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress styled 
“Selected Statistics on the Forest Areas 
of Alabama and the United States,” and 
a photostatic table showing Alabama 
forest resources by Congressional Dis- 
tricts, based upon the Southern Forest 
Survey, 1932--36: 

SELECTED STATISTICS ON THE FOREST AREAS OF 
ALABAMA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Forest areas by counties in the Seventh 
Congressional District: 


County 


ee 

Cullman... 

Fayette 

Franklin......- 

Lamar... ane 230, 000 
Marion....-. =e e ¥, ai) 
Pickens..... aria 372, 600 
Walker - 837 S 
Winston ---| 304, 100 | 475 


SO) 


Total.............|2, 562, 400 4, 004 


2. The Seventh Congressional District: 
Forest area: 
2, 562, 400 
Square miles 
Percentage of land in forest 


3. Percentage of land in the United States 
in forest: On the basis of 623,828,000 acres 
of forest land in the United States, 30.5 per- 
cent of the total area of 1,905,362,000 acres is 
so classified 

4. Percentage of land in Alabama in forest: 
Alabama's forest area of 18,877,700 acres is 
57.7 percent of the total land area of 32,689,- 
920 acres. 

5. Congressional districts in the United 
States having a percentage of forest area 
greater than that in the Seventh District of 
Alabama: With 63.2 percent of its area in 
forest, Alabama’s Seventh District ranks 
among the more heavily forested Congres- 
sional districts of the country. There are, 
however, a number with a higher percentage. 
Data is not currently available on which to 
make complete and accurate comparisons, 
either on the basis of forest area or the vol- 
ume of the timber stand. Individual dis- 
tricts might, however, be selected from sev- 
eral of the forested States. For example, 
the 11 counties in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Arkansas have 64.6 percent of their 
area in forest. This unusually productive 
District is selected because the forest growth 
reflects 30 years or more of cooperation be- 
tween local forest industries and State au- 


Alabama forest resources by congressional 


First district 


Approximate total land area 
Forest area 

Land area_... 
a 
Percent in forest....... 


million board feet... 
Gen 


GEL i nincundnnnncceteneucslsasaneinateweiidd thousands. 


1 Approximate land area, 1940. 


Sixteenth Census of the United States, 


thorities. The area, however, exceeds that of 
Alabama's Seventh District and the forest 
stand of 10,779,100,000 board feet is twice 
the 5,071,400,000 feet in the Alabama dis- 
trict. 

6. Congressional districts in the United 
tates having a percentage of forest area 
less than that in the Seventh District of 
Alabama More than two-thirds of the 
United States is open land and without for- 
est. Included are great areas of open land 
in the Great Plains States. One may as- 
sume, therefore, that more than two-thirds of 
the Congressional districts have a smaller 
percentage of their area in forest than does 
the Seventh District of Alabama. An enu- 
meration of them would require more data 
than are presently available, end even a par- 
tial enumeration would require statistical 
data not available at the present time 
7. Forest areas in each Alabama Congres- 
sional District: 


Total area 


Square 


les 


Acres 


fi, 421 
6, 331 
5, OOF 
1,117 


32, 680, 920) 51, O78 18, S77, TON 


Total 


8 and 9. Congressional 
bama rated 


districts of 


Ala- 
according to percentage of 


nal Percent fe 


10 and 11. Trees common in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama: The for- 
est is about two-thirds pine and one-third 
hardwoods. Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) is 
the most abundant single species and is fol- 
lowed closely by shortleaf pine (Pinus 
echinata). Longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) 
occurs on the tops of some ridges and occa- 
sionally elsewhere in isolated patches. Orig- 
inally it covered a much larger area, but as 
it was logged off it was generally replaced by 
loblolly or shortleaf pines. The more com- 


[From the Southern Forest Survey, 1932-36 


Choctaw Clarke 


Marengo | 


794, 240 25, 920 

29, SU0 313, 
1, 241 978 
Us4 40 
5.1 


450, 8 
259. 4 
720. 2 


2 168.0 


798, 720 
633, 900 
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mon hardw 

oaks, red gum Liquidambar 
yellow poplar (Liriodendron tuliy 
black gum (Nyssa sylvatica). |! 
hardwoods grow along stream 


er varieties 

to include most 
credited as native i 
trees are peculia 
but all are f 

12. Pe 
At least 5,009 peor 
1947 in 219 esta 
of Manufactures 
manufacture of lum! 
in the nine ¢ 


District 


ple en 


cause the Forest Service 
sawmills in the dis 
luded eight medi 
d 189 portable n 
re or le re 
re portable 
eatest sawmilling activity wv 
1yette, Walker, Pickens, Mari 
unties 
Of the 219 establishments reporte 
Census of M tures none W 


the r nue r € furnit 
i manui AUrh 


grouped into 168 with 1 to 19 ¢ 
with 20 to 99 employees, 
ployed 100 or muvre. 

Or the $49,530,000 reported a V 
paid in wages and salaries to the 37,592 
ployees credited to 1,618 lumber d 
products establishments in Alabama 
proximately $6,500,00( 
those located in the 
District 

Sources: Sixteenth Census of the Uni 
States, 1940, Agriculture, volume I 
Bureau of the Census; Censu N 
tures, 1947, volume II, Bureau of the Ce - 
Basic Data on Forest Area and Timber Vol- 
umes for the Southern Forest Survey, 1932- 
36, Forest Survey Release No. 54, February 
1946, Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
New Orleans, La.; Timber Resour id Time 
ber Use Information Bearing on Pulp Mill 
Possibilities in the Seventh C ional 
District of Alabama, prepared by the South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, New Or! 

La., February 1, 1950; Forest Resources of 
North Central Alabama, Forest Survey I 
lease No. 50, September 30, 194 : 

Forest Experiment Station, New Orl 

Check List of Native Trees of Alaba 

Page S. Bunker, State Forester, Pamphlet No. 
5, State Commission of Forestry 

Neither the Seventeenth Census of the 
United States, 1950, nor the report ef the 
southern forest survey as presently being 
conducted by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice are printed, so that more recent data are 
not available 


and 6 ¥ 


ving 


may be redit 


Seventh Congre 


S 


districts 


Mobile Mon 


County Table I. Census of Agriculture—Alabama. 
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Alabama forest resources by congressional districts—Continued 



















































































































































































Second district Baldwin Butler Conecah | Covington | Grenshaw | Escambia | Lowndes be neal Pike Total 
‘I acres 1. 1, 032, 321 404, 720 544, 000 661, 760 391, 040 615, 680 458, 240 505, 600 5, 134, 08 
For 834, 900 314, 600 374, 000 434, 700 197, 100 446, 400 218, 400 174, 400 3, 181, 
i 1, 613 773 Bw) 1, 034 611 OH2 vel 700 & fi 
} al 2 { ‘ 1, 305 402 5s4 679 308 68 341 273 4, 971 
Per DE OLLIE SUS 63.6 68.8 65.7 iO. 4 72. 5 | 47.7 34.6 62.0 
g acim million board feet..| 766. 5 | 788.6] 622.0 519.1] 3169| 794.7 373.5| 134.6 | 296.3 4, 512.2 
Sanibend.... oo asks bn sd io...) 97.4 | 11. 3 187.0 | 162. 4 | 207.0 162. 8 207, 170. 9 | 238, 3 2, 034 
l pubcnibiwnaemamaninh do 957.5 581.1 305. 5 464. 6 
( Siasbastendetnhiaiaa thousands | 3, 601.4 2, 313.5 1, 244. 1 | 2, O09, 1 
Phird district | Barbour Bullock Coffee | Dale Geneva | Henry Houston Lee Macon | Russell 
| i | cel 
Total land area.........-...-.acres ! 575, 300 39. ) 4 358, 400 369, 920 361, 600 369, 920 391, 680 394, 240 408, 960 
Forest area ; de 274, 700 144, 100 | 205, 150, 400 180, 300 167, 600 124, 000 198, 800 210, 500 173, 300 
Total land area...... square miles su O15 677 joo 578 5O5 578 612 616 639 
Forest are . bac 42 225 $21 235 282 262 104 S11 329 27 
Percent in forest. . i cpt niata teeny 47.7 oh. 47.4 42.0 48.7 | 46.3 33.5 AOS 53.4 42.4 
Softwood million board feet 552.1 | 174.5 2s. 0 211.2 199. 1 | 227.2 157.8 | 272. 6 | 316.5 | 280. 4 2, 480. 4 
Hard) i ae do 184.1 | 119.3 | 155.1 165.8 210.8 | 182. 3 120.4 | 93.8 | 187.0 108. 8 1, 827. 4 
PR vcsuncusnatianenen do__. 6 2 293.8 | 444.1 377.0 409.9 | 409. 5 278, 2 | 366, 4 | 503. 5 308, 2 4, 016.8 
SAGER. ns vennnee thousand 2, 362. 2 | 1, 022. 7 | 1, 953. 4 1,611.8 70.4 | 1,610.3 1, 192.3 | 1, 408. 1 | 1,851.8 1, 401.8 16, 184.8 
| } 
Fourth district Autauga Caihoun | Clay Coosa Dallas | Elmore St. Clair | Talledega Total 
TT eT OE EN SSS rear ena eS hates Aetna, 
Tota I i eect acres ! | 383, 360 | 390, 400 385, 920 414, 720 624, 640 401, 920 410, 240 480, 000 
Forest area ae: cde --| 202, 100 | 1yy, 300 270, 000 282, 300 275, 600 180, 200 230, 100 249, OOO 
Total lat re 7 square miles SY 610 603 O48 O76 625 641 750 
Forest area.___....-. a d ae 316 311 422 441 431 282 360 380 
Pebteet G RN ks wiswcciqnenccivbibiidions | §2. 7 51.1 | 70.0 68. 1 44.1 | 44.8 56.1 51.9 
Soft wor 205.8 | 236. 0 | 265.7 | 403. 3 341.4 | 163.8 ‘ 387.0 ss 262.1 ve 2, 25, 1 
Hardw ee... 126. 5 | 41.9 | 93.7 | 129. 4 | 309. 8 194. 5 | 86. 0 | 70.1 | 1141.9 
ite cinucisnunbanniinde do.... 332. 3 | 277.9 359. 4 522.7 | 741.2 | 358. 3 | 473.0 | ; 3, 407.0 
CRE ccnncsensacnsteuddcenoel thousands... 1, 497.1 | , 247.2 1, 741.6 2, 522, 4 2, 817.1 1, 642.7 2,170.8 1, 656.3 15, 295.2 
Fifth district | Chambers Cherokee | Cleburne | De Kalb Etowah Marshall Randolph | Tallapoosa | Total 
Total land area_...........-.-.----e- meres |. 382, 720 354, 000 367, 360 497, 920 355, 200 2e5, 440 371, 840 475, (40 3, 179, 520 
Forest area_.........--..-.-.-.---- do... 149, €00 205, 300 301, S00 25s, O00 14y, 200 113, 200 150, 400 £74, 100 1, 626, 900 
‘Total land area...............square miles. Sus 600 574 778 55 571 581 71) 4, £68 
Forest area... aN wn ad 234 32 403 2, 558 
POPs th Mba nan cesesccttitence wisbhion oY. 1 £3. 5 51.8 OO.1 
Softwood...............-million board feet... 185. 8 260.6 | 401.0 | 2, 435, 5 
Hardwood........ iniideiea Aaa 102.0 63.5 | 107.5 | | 
TE iaiiceialahastnnteiseiiuisitisining ew do....| 287.8 354.1 
TIE cen kctntintttliaatieninenncnniiaiinin thousands -| 1, 196.1 1, 508. 6 | 
Sixth district Bibb Chilton Hale | Perry Shelby | Total 
po a acres !. 400, 000 447, 360 412, 800 424, 320 469, 760 512, 640 584, 960 857, 600 4, 109, 40 
Forest area stamens a do 307, 000 296, 200 199, 900 177, 300 218, 300 371, 600 271, 600 608, 500 2, 450, 00 
Total land area .-square miles_. 625 6u9 645 663 734 SOL 914 1, 340 6, 421 
Forest area “ nisuictnbad do... 450) 463 312 277 341 581 424 951 3, 829 
4, ea eee 76.8 66, 2 48.4 41.8 46.5 63.5 46.4 | 71.0 59. 6 
Softwood 194. 0 | 317.4 247.4 558, 2 | 464.3 819.4 “oe 3, 277 9 
Hardwood 200.0 | 154. 3 97.8 160. 8 309. 3 5 9 
Total 503. 394.0 501.7 345. 2 719.0 773.6 1, 286.9 8 
Cords 2, 546. 1, 629. 5 1, 856. 3 1, 538. 8 3, 210. 2 2,814.4 5, 697.4 5 
ee ee a ee a ee a - — 
Seventh district Blount Cullman | Fayette | Franklin Lamar Marion | Pickens Walker Winston Total 
—_—_———. | a — 
Total land are Riel 409, 600 475, 520 401, 280 412, 160 387, 200 475, 520 567, 680 517, 760 405, 120 4, 051, 840 
Forest 1 2 247, 700 213, 600 289, 00 258, 500 239, 000 209, 200 372, 600 337, 800 304, 100 2, 562, 400 
Total land are s 743 627 O44 605 743 SS7 S09 633 6, 331 
Forest area eae 334 453 404 373 468 582 428 475 4, 004 
Uk eee ee zs 62.7 61.7 63.0 65. 6 65. 2 75.1 63. 2 
138.8 W1.1 409. 5 651.9 / 526.0 3, 487.6 
1530.7 57.9 350. 2 173.6 191.6 1, 583.8 
TOUR, cosacdwsninetinmnininasenetsentdgedin 289. 5 428.9 359.0 825. 5 717.6 5,071.4 
Cords ae Ue 2, 1, 959. 7 2, 141.3 2, 168.0 3, 412.8 3, 756. 8 3, 230.3 24, 412.6 











? Approximate land area, 1940. Sixteenth Census of the United States. County Table I. Census of Agriculture—Alabama, 
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Alabama forest resources by congressional districts—Continued 


Fighth district 


—EEEEEE—S———EE 


Total land area 
Forest area 

‘Total land area... 
Forest area_- 
Percent in forest 


Softwood 
Hardwood 





Total land area 
Forest area 

Total land area 
Forest area 
Percent in forest... 
Softwood. } 
Hardwood 


isan sicbiiianaittninttiaiad iealeenantis i 


Glisacseduses nisin dmauiiaieiniudalaning iaeedilatnalaresaml oh ae 


2 Approximate land area, 1940 


Tke Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very intel- 
ligent and enlightening editorial by 
Ralph Thornton, on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The editorial ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Star on 
Thursday, October 11. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RFC Has Proved TarRGeT OF POLITICS From 
Very FIRST 


Abolish the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, advises Herbert Hoover who pro- 
posed its organization in 1931. 

Keep RFC, answers Stuart Symington, the 
new Director, who has been doing some vig- 
orous housecleaning in the agency since he 
took control. 

So the Democrats are defending it, the Re- 
publicans attacking. That’s a reversal of 
positions in 20 years. Its history is interest- 
ing. 

Hoover proposed RFC as one of a series of 
moves to stop the depression. He met great 
opposition from the Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

But the bill passed both Houses on Jan- 
uary 16, 1932, in version which curtailed 
many of Hoover’s original recommendations. 
These were never restored, in spite of his 
vigorous efforts. (They were, however, quick- 
ly given when asked for by Roosevelt.) 

By March 25, more than 600 institutions 
(many of them small banks) in 45 States 
had been assisted by the agency. 

A CAMPAIGN A YEAR 

On June 26, 1932, runs began on several 
Chicago banks; the Dawes bank and a whole 
group of Illinois banks were threatened. 
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Fortunately, two of the Democratic members 
of the RFC Board were in Chicago 

They immediately recommended that the 
RFC extend an advance to keep open the 
Dawes and other banks. This action un- 
doubtedly averted a national panic at the 
time. 

On July 6, 1932, Speaker of the House John 
Garner insisted that the recipients of loans 
from the RFC should be published. The 
campaign of 1982 had begun. Campaign as- 
sertions claimed that the RFC only helped 
banks and corporations, did not help the 
common man. 

Unheard in the din were the voices of econ- 
omists who tried to explain that strengthen- 
ing the bank which represented his savings 
and the industry which provided his income 
did benefit the workingman 

The RFC directors protested the publica- 
tion of the loans, and the bill passed after 
the provision was limited to confidential 
filing of the RFC reports with the clerks 
of the Houses of Congress. 

However, after the elections of November 
1932, and at the insistence of Speaker Gar- 
ner (then Vice President-elect), the Clerk 
of the House allowed the current monthly 
reports to be publicly released. 

On January 4, 1933, the House, under 
Speaker Garner, passed a resolution requir- 
ing all loans made before July 21, 1932, to 
be published as well. The RFC board again 
objected. 

Runs on banks had already begun when 
the first monthly reports were published. 

President Hoover, on February 20, im- 
plored Congress to repeal the procedure of 
publishing the RFC loans. His words fell 
on deaf ears. 

NO COOPERATION 

The Democratic Party, waiting to take con- 
trol within 2 weeks, seemed content to let 
the Nation's economy suffer the destruction 
of confidence caused by publication of the 
loans until they officially 
reins. Publication of the loans was sup- 
pressed as soon as the Democrats came into 
office. 

On February 17, President Hoover wrote 
to Roosevelt asking for a statement of pole 
icy from the incoming administration which 
might restore public confidence and stop 
the runs on banks. He also suggested that 
Roosevelt speak with congressional leaders 


took over the 


about stopping the publicatior 
loans 

By February 27, a wholly 
panic was in full swing. The P1 
s t replied to Hoove 
February , Hoover again wr 

On March 1, 
stating that his secretary had neglec 
mail the reply to Hoover's Februar 
ter. Roosevelt did not even mentior 
RFC 

On March 3, Roosevelt was again 
if a bank holiday should be declared 
the panic could be dispelled by a statement 
from the incoming administration The 
President-elect said that the governors of 
the States could take care of the necessary 
closings. In no case should such a general 
proclamation be issued, he said 

Two days later, on March 6, all banks in 
the Nation were closed by proclamation 
President Roosevelt. Most of them reopened 
on March 15 

The country was not ruined; 92 percent 
of its banks were still solvent, thanks, tn 
many cases, to the help of the RFC backing. 

RALPH THORNTON, 
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An All-Canadian Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE: 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consen “i 
the Appendix of the 
entitled “An All-Canadian Se: y, ib 
lished in the Bismarck Tribune of Oc 
ber 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editori 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorr 
as follows: 

7 ALL-CANADIAN SFAWAY 
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of the State's congressional delegation have 
endorsed it and the State's governor and leg- 
islature have gone on record in favor of its 
early construction. 

The State's interest, of course, derives from 
the fact that the opening of the seaway 
would bring ocean shipping thousands of 
miles closer to North Dakota, lessening ship- 
ping costs on North Dakota products which 
go into international commerce. 

Now Prime Minister St. Laurant, of Can- 
indicated that Canada may proceed 
struction of the seaway on its own 

it cannot secure cooperative par- 

the United States. 

not surprising that Canada may he 

pproaching such a decision, because Con- 

; has had a St. Lawrence seaway bill be- 

for session after session, and has never 

upon It is only 2 months since the 

Public Works Committee laid aside a 

ure authorizing United States participa- 
the project 

ident Truman, moreover, has indi- 

that if Canada goes ahead with build- 
of the project, it will be with his bless- 


If Canada does proceed with an all-Cana- 
dian project on the Canadian side of the St. 
Lawrence River, the procrastination of Con- 

lay prove costly to the United States, 
ld then be probable that Americans 
the greater share of the cost of the 
pro.ect without acquiring the advantages 
vnership and control. Americans 
would be using a foreign-controlled water- 
way vital to American commerce, and they 
would be beholden to the Canadians for its 
use at terms set by the Canadians. 
nalism has been responsible for the 
delay in action by Congress. Some parts of 
the country, including the eastern seaboard 
and the Gulf coast, have opposed it because 
they felt it would deprive them of the con- 
trol they now have over international ship- 
ping. They don't want to see lake ports such 
as Superior and Duluth and Milwaukee be- 
come ports of call for ocean-going vessels 
which could, for example, load up at Duluth 
with North Dakota wheat and carry it with- 
out any of the rehandling that is now nec- 
essary to Engiand or Greece. 

The St. Lawrence seaway should be an in- 
ternational project, built by the United 
States and Canada together for the benefit of 
both. But it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect Canada, if it really wants the seaway to 
shelve the project just because the United 
States won't get in on it. If Congress won't 
authorize United States participation, Can- 
ada should go ahead with the project on its 
own and it should get the lion’s share of the 
benefits from it. That apparently is what 
Congress is forcing Canada to do. 
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Boxscore for the Eighty-second Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF ITEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATFS 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a debate on the 
subject Boxscore for the Eighty-second 
Congress, held on October 14, 1951, on 
the American Forum of the Air, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of ithe ReE-zorp. 


There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
BOXSCORE FOR THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


ANNOUNCER. Good afternoon. It’s time 
again to join the Americar Forum of the Air, 
dedicated to the full and public discussion of 
all sides of all issues vital to you and your 
country. 

This afternoon, the American Forum of 
the Air examines the Boxscore for the Eighty- 
second Congress. 

Here with us today to add up the totals 
are two congressional teams: Senator ROBERT 
Kerr, Democrat of Oklahoma; Representa- 
tive JOHN ROONEY, Demccrat of New York; 
Senator GEORGE MALONE, Republican of 
Nevada, and Representative LEONARD HALL, 
Republican of New York. 

The founder and moderator of the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, Theodore Granik, is 
convalescing this week, but here, to take 
his place, is Frank Bvair. 

Mr. Bair. The Eighty-second Congress 
came to life in the blackest days of the 
Korean -war last January. With artillery 
booming in the background, Congress pushed 
aside many home-front bills and flashed the 
go-ahead signal to national defense and 
foreign aid legislation. 

Did the Eighty-second 
much, or hasn't it done enough? 
will find out. 

First a question for Senator KErR. 

Senator, in your opiuion, what has the 
Eighty-second Congress accomplished? 

Senator KERR. Well, that is a very good 
question and I will try to answer it. The 
first session of the Eighty-second Congress 
has been a “P" session; “P” standing for 
preparedness, peace, prosperity, prevention, 
and I might add, probing. Never in time of 
peace, and only three times in war, has a 
of Congress devoted more ime or 
provided more money for the national de- 
fense. In addition to the appropriation bills, 
this Congress has passed or is enacting 28 
major defense bills. 

Out of this session of Congress have come 
the debates and the establishment of facts 
and principles which have proved that the 
Democratic administration's foreign policy 
is the best for America to follow; a foreign 
policy which gives us the best chance to 
achieve a lasting peace. 

On the home front we have also met our 
responsibility in the form of flood control, 
bills for American agriculture, bills for the 
veterans of the Korean struggle, and the 
present emergency, the renewal of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, food to prevent 
famine in India and Yugoslavia and else- 
where; and then we have passed a new de- 
fense production act providing reasonable 
controls, a new defense housing act, and 
we are about to pass a vital tax bill, to the 
end that business is continuing, defense 
needs are being met, and we are going to 
come closer to the achievement of our goal— 
a pay-as-we-go basis—and without ruinous 
inflation 

And too, Mr. Blair, we have refused to 
spend all of our time watering last year's 
crops. The Republicans spend their present 
in the past—they refuse to build for tomor- 
row. They are too busy trying to tear down 
yesterday. We have refused to let the Re- 
publican leadership force us to devote all 
our time and energy to writing obituaries for 
the Government of Chiang Kai-shek. We 
just don't believe in putting past things 
first. We have refused to permit the tail, 
which is MacArthur, to wag the dog, which 
is Congres We have refused to let the 
MacArthur advocates in the Senate lead us 


Congress do too 
Today we 


session 
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into declaring war on Communist China. 
We have refused to go it alone with General 
MacArthur into an all-out war in Asia that 
would have handed victory to Russia on a 
Silver platter. We have refused to let the 
elder Mr. Hoover lead us in a rout and re- 
treat to the citadel of the Waldorf Astoria. 
We have refused to let the armchair gen- 
erals, Bop Tarr and others, neutralize and 
destroy the usefulness and the leadership of 
the most brilliant and able combined Chiefs 
of Staff in our history. We have stayed on 
the high road to production, prosperity, and 
peace, and refused to spend the summer in 
the labyrinth of detours into which the Re- 
publicans have constantly tried to seduce us. 

Mr. Buair. Thank you, Senator. Senator 
MALONE, how would you answer that ques- 
tion? 

Senator MALONE. I would simply say that 
whatever has been done can be blamed on 
the Democrats of the Congress. They are 
in full control of both Houses of Congress 
and the White House 

If this is a peace Congress, I have never 
seen a war Congress. This is the third Dem- 
ocratic war in my generation. I have been 
in both of the others, and maybe they will 
get down to me in this one. We are in a 
war in Korea, in which we have lost in killed, 
maimed, and wounded 160,000 boys. Our 
State Department won't let the boys win it, 
and they don't dare lose it, and so there is 
no end to it. 

Now, for 18 years, our taxpayers have as- 
sumed that each piece of legislation pro- 
posed by the administration was a separate 
unit to be considered on its own individual 
merits. Although the taxpayers of this Na- 
tion have not liked this legislation, they 
have not associated it in its place in the 
over-all pattern. 

What the public and the majority in Con- 
gress has not seen is the pattern of the plot 
which, taken as a whole, is eating the heart 
out of our economic system. High spots in 
the plot are: First, the recognition of Com- 
munist Russia in 1934 without any safe- 
guards; second, the removal of the metal 
base for our money in 1934, laying the 
groundwork for unlimited spending; third, 
the application of the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Act, dividing our markets with the 
foreign nations of the world; fourth, deficit 
financing resulting in printing-press money 
almoct without limit: fifth, the sending of 
billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to 
foreign nations, on the Karl Marx principle, 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.” , 

The Eighty-second Congress, trained as it 
is to jump through the administration hoop 
at each suggestion of the President, appar- 
ently does not see this Fabian-Marxist pat- 
tern of a one-economic world, nor do they 
see that the financing of the governments in 
Europe by us is part of the plot: 

The legislation passed by the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress in 1951 included: First, a 
2-year extension of the so-called reciprocal 
trade program, which continues to place in 
the hands of a thoroughly discredited State 
Department the power of life or death over 
the workers and investors of this Nation, 
through the division of the markets of this 
Nation with the sweatshop nations of Eu- 
rope; second, appropriations of $8,500,000,- 
000 to Europe without conditions attached, 
such as provision for a United States of 
Europe and free convertibility of cur- 
rencies, and integrity of private invest- 
ments within the borders of the countries 
we help; and equal access to the trade of 
these areas, particularly those areas that we 
are committed to defend; third, a tax bill 
which continues the theory that taxes must 
be continually raised to siphon off the raises 
in wages and any dividend checks that a 
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taxpayer might receive on his investments, 
all on the theory that if an individual 
spends earned income in the market places 
on the necessities and comforts of life it 
will cause inflation, but if the Government 
spends it there will be no inflation. All of 
these things were initiated or continued 
through legislation of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

We are holding our economic structure 
together by continued “emergencies”. If 
we should suddenly run out of emergencies, 
the excuse for deficit planning, for selling 
additional bonds, for printing more money, 
for constantly increasing taxes, our economy 
would crumble within 90 days. The ad- 
ministration has dissipated in a short 18 
years the assets of our great Nation, assets 
built up over a century of time. If the na- 
tional debt were to be transferred to the 
48 States on a per capita basis, 38 of the 
States would owe more than the taxable 
value of the property within their borders, 
And the Eighty.second Congress is respon- 
sible for much of this. 

That, Mr. Moderator, is the box score of 
the Eighty-second Congress 

Representative HALL. Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Buatr. Yes. 

Representative Hau. I have listened with 
interest to what Senator Kerr had to say. 
I noticed that he spent about one-half 
minute talking about the box score of the 
Congress and the other making a campaign 
speech. Well, I can understand that very 
well for the reason that if you look at the 
box score, Senator, you will find that the 
Eighty-second Congress has spent more time 
doing less than any Congress in history, 

Representative Rooney. Mr. Chairman. 

Representative HaLu. Just a moment, I 
want to finish my statement. I have the 
official box-score right here before me. I 
didn’t pick the items on this. The clerks up 
there do that, and they list the major bills 
for the first session. There are seve. major 
bills, five of which have become law: trade 
agreements, India emergency food relief, de- 
fense housing, universal military training, 
and the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Buair. Congressman Rooney. 

Representative HALL. That is all we have 
done in this first session of Congress. 

Representative Rooney. Well, let me point 
out to you, Congressman Hatt, a few of the 
things that have happened in this first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress. Before 
I do that, let me say to Senator MALONE that 
listening closely to his remarks, one wouid 
never realize that since 1933, the national 
income has gone up from $40,000,000,000 a 
year to $288,000,000,000 a year and that cor- 
porate profits, which were $3,000,000,000 in 
the red in 1932, have gone up to plus $46,000,- 
000,000. 

But, Congressman HALL, let me point out 
some of the things that this Congress has 
done. This Congress, with regard to housing, 
passed a bill to the extent of $1,600,000,000 
to provide housing in defense areas. It has 
renewed direct home-purchase loans for vet- 
erans. It has eased credit curbs for veterans 
in low- and medium-cost housing. It has 
appropriated $50,000,000 for low-cost public- 
rental projects and slum clearance. 

Senator Kerr. Don't you know that those 
are not major items to the Republicans? 

Representative Rooney. I was just men- 
tioning a few. 

Senator Kerr. Go right ahead. 

Representative HALL. Can I break in there? 
I am a little bit surprised today because we 
have two leaders here from the Democratic 
Party 

Representative Rooney. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Hatt. Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Rooney, and I know that the keystone of the 
Truman Fair Deal program has been about 
three items, We have had the Brannan plan; 


we have had the Ewing compulsory health 
program; and we have had the civil-rights 
program. And here we have two leaders of 
the Fair Deal party and they haven't evn 
mentioned these. 

Have you scrapped those now? 

Mr. Buiarr. Mr. Rooney 

Representative Rooney. You seem to for- 
get the Old Deal. Don't you remember the 
Old Deal in 1932? 

Representative Hau. I would like to have 
an answer to the question 

Representative Rooney. Don't you remem- 
ber when nobody had anything? 

Do you think that people in their standard 
of living are a bit better off today than they 
were in 1932? Why, as the President said at 
a luncheon in San Francisco some weeks ago, 
you folks on the other side of the aisle think 
you should have 1951 profits at wages and 
hours of the first term of the McKinley ad- 
ministration. 

Representative Hatu. At that time we had 
our boys at home and not in Korea 

Mr. Bram. Senator Kerr, we haven't heard 
from you for quite a while 

Senator Kerr. Thank you very much 

My friend, Senator MALonr, talked about 
this administration eating the heart out of 
the economic system of America, and that 
we are paying more taxes than ever before 
Now, that last statement is true, but let 
me remind him that we have more left after 
we pay the taxes than we ever had before 

As my colleague said, our national income 
has grown to where it is now nearly 5 times 
what is was curing the 12 years when we 
hardened under Harding, cooled under Cool- 
idge, and hungered under Hoover he per 
capita income of our people has gone up 
from less than $400 until now it is above 
$1,600 for every man, woman, and child in 
the Nation. Those are levels undreamed of 
and unheard of B. R. T. That means “Be- 
fore Roosevelt and Truman.” 

Mr. Biarr. But, Senator, do you attribute 
all of that to the Eighty-second Congress? 

Senator Kerr. I say that the Eighty-second 
Congress is of that pattern. When our good 
friend, Mr. HALL, over there from New York, 
talks about what the cardinal principles of 
the Fair Deal and the New Deal are, he is 
just another Republican that never did learn 
and never will know them. 

Representative HALL. How about the an- 
swer to it? 

Senator Kerr. The cardinal principle of 
the Democratic Party is the welfare of the 
people. Go ask the people how they are get- 
ting along and you will find out. 

Representative Hatt. I would suggest to 
you, Senator, that Mr. Truman said that the 
Brannan plan, the compulsory health pro- 
gram, and the civil rights program were 
“musts.” Now, what is your answer to that? 
You skip the answers very well. 

Senator Kerr. My answer is that Mr. Tru- 
man has never said that the Brannan plan 
was a “must.” 

Representative HALL. He certainly did 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Truman has never sald 
that the compulsory-health program is a 
“must.” 

Representative Hat... He 
Where have you been? 

Senator Kenr. I have been where a number 
of things are happening and not where men 
are indulging in memories of the past. 

Mr. Biarr. Senator MALONE 

Senator Matone. I think this is a very en- 
lightening discussion and it would be an 
illuminating discussion if we stayed on the 
subject. Senator Kerr, my good friend, 
speaks of the five-fold increase in the na- 
tional income. The Democrat administra- 
tion with the help of the Democrat majority 
in Congress has stolen one-half of the sav- 
ings and the insurance and the incomes of 
ple of the United States by inflation 
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fn the last few years. A Governme: 
reports that the dollar of 1939 i 

53 cents. Now, the facts are 
permit me to finish my statement 

Senator Kerr. I will. 

Senator MALONE. If you will 
finish my statement now 
Senator Kerr on other progran 

Mr. Brarr. Senator Mclone 
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I would certainly like to see this adminis- 
ation get down to a point where we have 
rosperity in normal peacetime. And you 
me that anything we have today 
anything but war manufactur- 
th that of course, we have our 

ting in Korea. 
r Fear. Congressman, you are a very 
tic thinker. You have this threat of 


presentative HALL. Yes. 

“ator Kerr. Now, it is even beyond the 
of the Republican Party to provide a 

ns to prevent the threat of war. Realism 

ands that we be prepared to meet it 

»presentative HALL. Have you stopped any 


r Kerr. I will ask you. 

Mr. Biatr. Senator, will you hold that Just 
a minute r? We will continue in just a 
minute. But first, I would like to take a 
minute, if I may, to pay tribute to the edi- 
tors of the magazine Radio and TV Mirror, 
which is w on your newsstands. Now, this 
current issue of this magazine is devoted to 
NBC's twenty-fifth anniversary and is truly 
a story and picture record of our network. 
We on the American Forum are particularly 
pleased with the article on page 66, which 
deals with Mrs. Theodore Granik, the first 
lady of the American Forum. I would like 
you to have a copy of that magazine. Again, 
we express our appreciation to the editors of 
Radio and TV Mirror. 

We will continue with this discussion in 
just a moment, but first, here is an important 
announcement, 

* *. * *. . 

Mr. Biarr. We are ready once again, and 
Senator KERR, you were saying—— 

Senator Kerr. Well, thank you, I said that 
my Republican friends were unrealistic in 
their thinking. They know and we know 
that after 1932 this Nation had been driven 
to its knees. They know that under Demo- 
cratic administrations we came back up out 
of the valley of the shadow of poverty, de- 
pression, and want. They know we were on 
the road to recovery and prosperity when 
World War II was forced upon us. They 
didn't want it 

Representative HaLL. How many were on 
the relief rolls? 

Senator Kerr. They didn’t want it and not 
even we wanted it. The challenge to the 
Democratic administration has come in be- 
ing able to fight this war and win it, and in 
being able to meet the threat of war today 
and still keep prosperity. 

Representative Hatt. One little question, 
Senator. Is any of this prosperity you are 
talking about based upon the expenditures 
for the war effort? 

Senator Kerr. This prosperity 

Representative HALL. You can answer that 
in one word 

Senator Kerr. Is based upon production 
and the welfare of the people—— 

Representative HALL. Where does 
money come from? 

Senator Kerr. It comes from the produc- 
tion by the people, from the farmers and 
from the workers 

Mr. Buiatr. Senator MALONE? 

Senator MALONE. Now, Mr. Rooney, I just 
want to call your attention to something 


that 


We had a Kellogg Pact. We had other 
pacts. The only party that kept the pacts 
was us; whenever it became convenient, for 
reasons of the other nation’s best interests, 
to break it, the other nation broke it. 

The reason I am against all pacts that 
say we are automatically in war when an- 
other nation goes to war, is that we gain 
nothing; because a nation was with us in 
World War I, or World War II, they are not 
necessarily with us in world war III. I will 
call your attention to this: England's pol- 
icy, voiced in 1858, by a great Prime Minister, 


has never changed. It was reaffirmed by 
Churchill in 1945 when he said, “We have no 
permanent friendships or enmities; we have 
but permanent interests.” That means that 
unless we support England's colonial system 
all over the world, we don't have England. 

In 1945, Mr. Roosevelt, in one of his lucid 
moments, asked Churchill why he didn't 
get out of Hong Kong to save us future 
trouble. Churchill answered in words that 
rang around the world, “I did not become 
the King’s first Minister to liquidate the 
British Empire.” 

Now, the United States started in Yalta 
when our President gave Manchuria to Rus- 
sia, with no safeguards whatever, and this 
laid the groundwork for Korean trouble— 
leading to the “police action,” causing 160,- 
000 of our boys to be lying out there in 
graves or in hospitals. 

Mr. Buair. Senator 

Senator MALONE. I just want to—— 

Mr. Buiair. We told our audience that we 
were going to discuss the congressional box 
score. I would like to get back to that sub- 
ject 

Senator MAtone. That is exactly what we 
are discussing. 

Senator Kerr. That is the thing the Re- 
publicans want to discuss. 

Senator MALONE. It is exactly what we are 
discussing, if you will allow me to finish 

Representative RooNEy. They want to talk 
about the past 

Mr. Bratir. Senator MALONE, you may fin- 
ish, and then we will get to today's topic. 

Senator MALONE. I am on today’s topic. 
What is this war today out there but today's 
topic, the accomplishment of this Congress? 

Representative Rooney. Senator—— 

Senator MALONE. I did not yield. 

Mr. Biarr. Senator MALone has the ficor 

Representative Rooney. He has had the 
floor now for the last several minutes. 

Mr. Briarr. Go ahead, Senator MALONE. 

° * ° . * 


Senator MALONE. We are going to be in 
Iran and in Egypt supporting the colonial 
system, according to Acheson, just like we 
are in Korea. Now, how did we get into 
Korea? We are in Korea because of trying 
to hold up something, in this case the divi- 
sion of Korea. We are going-to get into 
more trouble by trying to hold up something 
else. We are supporting the colonialism 
slavery system of the empires, that is, the 
British, the Dutch, the Belgian, and the 
Netherlands. We are supporting the colonial 
system throughout the world, and there is 
no way in the world we can hold it up. Thus 
we are going to get into these police actions 
all around the world. 

Representative Rooney. I wonder if I could 
interrupt to say a word? 

When you express the thoughts that you 
have just expressed, you are not expressing 
the thoughts of the responsible leaders of 
your own party. I happen to be one of the 
group who went in June to Paris to interview 
General Eisenhower and the people who were 
at the head of the NATO program, the North 
Atlantic treaty nations, and we found that 
most of the folks in charge of that program, 
beginning with Mr. Charles Spoffett in Lon- 
con, and others, are all members, registered 
members of your party. You do not repre- 
sent the thinking of Republicans such as 
Senator Lopce of the Senate and many 
others. 

Senator MALonE. I am quick to admit that. 
I believe it is generally said that my thinking 
represents sound Republican doctrine. 

Representative RooNeEY. You are an isola- 
tionist, and you want to stay with that re- 
gardless of what we can do about it. 

Senator MALONE. I say, let’s extend the 
Monroe Doctrine. Extend the areas of the 
Monroe Doctrine. I am _ no isolationist, 
neither am I a fool. 

Mr. Biarr. Do you gentleman feel that the 
Eighty-second Congress spent more time on 
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national defense and items related to the 
national defense that on home-front legisla. 
tion? 

Representative Hau. I think I posed that 
question at the beginning. 

First, I want to congratulate you, Senator 
Macone, for Leeping the floor from Sen- 
ator KERR. 

Senator MALone. Thank you. 

Representative HALL. Anyway, I posed that 
question at the beginning. I said that the 
keystone of Mr. Truman's domestic program 
is civil rights, the Brannan plan, and the 
compulsory health program; and I haven't 
heard Mr. Rooney or Mr. Kerr say anything 
about them. 

Representative RoONry. That isn't it at all. 
So far as I am concerned, there is no one any 
more opposed to socialized medicine than 
I am. 

Senator Matone. If I may interrupt-—— 

Representative RCONEY. I beg your pardon, 
Senator. 

Senator MALoNne. I was just trying to pay 
you off. 

Representative ROONEY. 
all right 

There isn't anyone in the Congress more 
opposed to socialized medicine than Iam. I 
will have no part of it. 

Senator MALoNe. Not the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Representative Rooney. That is not an 
achievement of the Eighty-second Congress, 
We are prepared here to tell what the Eighty- 
second Congress has done. 

Representative HA. It 
this paper. 

Representative Rooney. So far as the Re- 
publican leadership of the Eighty-second 
Congress is concerned, their only program is 
to oppose. They are anti everything. 

They are utterly bereft of the program 
They will be bereft of a program when they 
get to the floor in 1952. 

Senator MALone. As I say, we are favoring 
the Monroe Doctrine, which has a record of 
128 successful years. 

Senator Kerr. That was not in the Eighty- 
second Congress, Senator. 

Senator Matone. I did not yield. I was 
just going to say that we could recover the 
area with our Monroe Doctrine and thus we 
would not be dependent upon, nor com- 
mitted to fight for, another nation’s colonial 
system. 

Mr. Bratr. The time is up. Thank you, 
gentlemen. 

You have been listening to the boxscore 
of the Eighty-second Congress, I was told. 

Our speakers have been Senator Roperr 
Kerr, of Oklahoma; Senator GrorGE MALONE, 
of Nevada; Congressman JOHN Rooney, of 
New York, and Congressman LEONARD HALL, 
of New York. 

This is Frank Blair, substituting for Theo- 
dore Granik, founder of the American Forum 
of the Air, 


That is perfectly 


is right here in 


Resolutions Affecting Federal-State Rela- 
tions Adopted by Governors’ Confer- 
ence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
affecting Federal-State relations adopted 
by the Forty-third Governors’ Confer- 
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ence at Gatlinburg, Tenn., on Wednes- 

day, October 3, 1951. 

It was my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference at its 
meeting held at White Sulphur Springs 
in June 1950, and therefore, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure to call these resolutions 
to the attention of the Senate. 

I urge the Senate to give serious con- 
sideration to the motion made by Gov. 
Alfred E. Driscoll, of New Jersey, sec- 
onded by Gov. James FP. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, in regard to the appointment 
of a special committee to confer with 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
for the purpose of securing the creation 
of a commission designed to clarify and 
simplify our Federal, State, and local re- 
lations, 

This, in my opinion, is a most impor- 
tant step in the future preservation of 
our democratic form of Government. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorb, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS AFFECTING FPEpERAL-STATE RELA- 
TIONS ADOPTED BY THE FoORTY-THIRD GOVER- 
nors’ CONFERENCE AT GATLINBURG, TENN., 
Ocroser 3, 1951 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

In view of unsettled world comdit.cums to- 
day, an effectively operated civil-defense 
program is essential as a first lime of secu- 
rity forthe Nation. In case of enemy attack, 
all levels of government—Pederal, State, and 
local—must be prepared to cope with the 


situation by means of adequate civil defense. 


Because civil defense is am integral part 
of our national security, the Governors’ Con- 
ference recognizes that guidance and over-all 
planning should come from the National 
Government through appropriate channels, 
including the civil-defense establishment 
and the Department of Defense. However, 
the governors’ conference also wishes to 
state its conviction that the State govern- 
ments and the governors in particular have 
& special responsibility to cooperate with the 
Federal authorities in dealing with ctvil-de- 
fense problems and to implement Federal 
policies and interstate civil defense cormpacts 
in order to protect the lives and homes, the 
farms and industries of our people. 

In order to achieve a state of readiness, 
virtually all of the States have recently en- 
acted basic civil-defense legislation and have 
established the necessary organization for 
civil defense. Many of the States have rati- 
fled compacts among themselves for effective 
interstate cooperation and mutual assistance 
in eivil-defense activities. However, State 
and local civil-defense programs have been 
hampered by the failure of Congress to ap- 
propriate funds adequate for cooperative 
Pederal-State civil-defense operations and 
stockpiling. 

The governors’ conference urges that the 
Congress of the United States promptly make 
adequate proviston for a well conceived civil- 
defense program. We further recommend 
that all States which have not done so take 
immediate action to ratify the uniform inter- 
state civil-defemse compact as developed by 
the Council of State Governments and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In order that the enrollment of civil-de- 
fense forces may be facilitated, the gover- 
nors’ conference also urges that the Congress 
enact pending measures for indemnification 
of duly constituted civil-defense personnel 
whe voluntarily assume civil-defense duties 
and who may be injured or killed in the 
performance of their duties. Such indemni- 
fleation should be financed entirely by the 
Federal Government. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


Many tal problems thai tran- 
scend State lines require common solutions 


by the States working together within re- 
gions and throughout the country. Any lack 
of cooperation results inevitably in the 
transfer to the Pederal Government of _ow- 
ers, duties, and functions which are State 
responsibilities. Much recent progress has 
been made by the States cooperating through 
the mechanism of interstate compacts, and a 
large number of such compacts were ratified 
at the 1951 State legislative sessions. How- 
ever, the States on occasion have been de- 
layed in securing congressional consent to 
the detailed and specific agreements entered 
into among the States. 

Therefore, the governors’ conference 
strongly urges that the Congress take prompt 
action granting consent to interstate com- 
pacts now pending before it, and that in the 
future there be enacted general consent in 
advance legislation permitting the States to 
enter into agreements amone themselves in 
broad fields of action for which the States 
have primary responsibility uncer our Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

The governors’ conference recalls the ex- 
treme difficulty which the States encoun- 
tered in securing the return of the State em- 
ployment services following their “tempo- 
rary” federalization during World War II. 
We now note there is legislation pending in 
Congress, H. R. 5044, which would perma- 
nently transfer the State emplcyment serv- 
ices to the United States Department of 
Labor. The governors’ conference is strongly 
opposed to any Federal legislation desicned 
to accomplish this purpoee. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

The governors’ conference has taken no 
position on the advisability or propriety of 
publictazing welfare rolls. The governors’ 
conference is, however, unanimous in de- 
claring that the publicizing of welfare rolls 
is @ matter for determination by the indi- 
vidual States. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 

The last four meetings of the governors’ 
conference have recommended passage of 
statehood bills for Hawaii and Alaska. The 
governors’ conference again urges prompt 
action by the Congress to permit these two 
Territories to achieve statehood. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The Attorney General's Conference on 
organized crime, the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, and the American Bar 
Association Commission on Organized Crime 
have produced reports analyzing the problem 
of erime control and pointing to remedies. 
Same States have taken action to strengthen 
State and local law enforcement. 

In order that States may be assisted in 
taking steps to control such organized crime 
as may exist within their borders, the gov- 
ernors’ conference requests the drafting 
committee of the Council of State Govern- 
ments to prepare specific drafts of sugcested 
State legislation designed to remedy any 
present deficiencies. 

We insist, however, that the prime re- 
sponsibility for the elimination of such evils 
as may exist lies in the vigilance of local law 
enforcement officials. 

It is the semse of the governors’ confer- 
ence that public concern for local law en- 
forcement should be invigorated by every 
legitimat> means to combat the sinister men- 
ace of commercialized crime. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 

Resolved, That the problem of procure- 
ment and allocation of critical materials, in- 
cluding particularly structural stee! for hos- 
pitals, schools, p- blic institutions, and high- 
ways, be referred to the executive committee 
of the governors’ conference with a request 
that, consistent with the requirements of the 
national defense, appropriate action be taken 
looking toward the furnishing of such ma- 


terials to the several States as quickly as 
practicable. 

A motion made by Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, 
of New Jersey, scconded by Gov. James P. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, and passed unan- 
imously by the governors’ conference at 
the executive business session on October 3, 
1951: “I move that the chairman of the gov- 
ernors’ conference be authorized to appoint 
@ special committee to confer with appro- 
priate committees of the Conuress of the 
United States for the purpose # securing 
the creation of a commission and appro- 
priate formula, designed to promote a re- 
turn to a working federalism with an ac- 
companying clarification and simplification 
in the Pederal-State and local relations, in- 
suring a substantial reduction in the total 
cost of administering government while pro- 
moting greater efficiency and better service 
te the publie and between various levels of 
Government.” 


General Overcomes His Modesty 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRIEN M-MAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 26, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “General Overcomes His Mod- 
esty,” written by Mr. Lowell Mellett, and 
published in today’s Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

GeNERAV OVERCOMES His MODESTY TrLts 
AMBRICAN LEGION MucH BIccze® and BrrTer 
Story THAN He Torp EBerore SENATE 
COMMITTEE LAST SPRING 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

If you are one of those who in the heat 
of argument sometimes say General Mc- 
Carthy when they mean Genera! MacArthur 
or Senator MacArthur when they mean Sen- 
ator McCartuy, don't feel too bad about it. 
It is easy to get the two confused at times. 
That is not merely because the names sound 
so much alike. It is also because the men 
themselves sound so much alike when their 
voices run away with them 

For example, down in Miami the other day 
General McCarthy—I mean Senator Mac- 
Arthur—no, I mean, well you know who I 
mean, the general—the genera! was making 
a@ speech to the American Legion. It was the 
sort of passionate seif-justification that has 
become familiar, but, carried away by the 
cheers of his former companions in arms, he 
added something new. He said: 

“There is little doubt that the yielding 
of Formosa and the seating of China in the 
United Nations was fully planned when I 
called upon the enemy commander in Korea 
on March 24 to meet me in the field to 
arrange armistice terms. * ° 

“The opposition I expressed to yielding 
Pormosa and seating Red China, with the 
overwhelming support it received from the 
American people, unquestionably wrecked 
the secret plan to yield on these issues as the 
price of peace.” 

President Truman, asked about this at his 
press conference, said the general's state- 
ment was not based on fact and that the 
general knew it was not. There the matter 
right have rested, with some people Deliev- 
ine the President and some believing the 
general. But someone in the Washington 
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bureau of the New York Times remembered 
testimony of the general in the hearings of 
the Senate Armed Forces and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees last spring when the gen- 
eral's summary dismissal was being investi- 
gated. The cause for the dismissal, it will 
be recalled, was the general's personal peace 
offer and ultimatum addressed to the Com- 
munist commander. It was charged that 
this message of the general not only was 
couched in language that was certain to 
cause its rejection, but that it jumped the 
gun on a planned peace proposal by all of 
the nations engaged in the Korean campaign 
and thereby destroyed the possibility of 
making such a proposal. 

In the record of the hearings the Times 
man found that Senator Morse, Republican, 
of Oregon, asked the general if his action 
could be considered in violation of adminis- 
tration policies. That, of course, would ap- 
ply to any secret as well as nonsecret plans. 
The general—and this was only a matter of 
weeks after the disturbing incident and 
while all the surrounding circumstances 
must have been fresh in his mind—replied: 

“I don't believe there is the slightest va- 
lidity in that comment. * * * What I 
said seemed to me to be in complete support 
of everything the administration was de- 
sirous of doing, with every directive outlin- 
ing the missions that we had to cOnsum- 
mate.” 

So the general last April thought that his 
bold bit of insubordination was in complete 
harmony with the administration’s plans. 
Now he thinks it was something much big- 
ger and braver: a one-man wrecking opera- 
tion on a nefarious “secret plan.’”’ In other 
words, he confesses to being a greater hero 
than even he realized at the time or, in his 
modesty, cared to admit to the Senate 
committee. 

Let's see if Senator McCartny Can tie that. 


Nevada’s Place in America Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the winning 
essay in the senior division of the State- 
wide American Legion Essay Contest in 
Nevada. It is entitled “Nevada’s Place 
in America Today,” and was written by 
Robert Quinlan, a graduate of the 1951 
class at Carson City, Nev., high school. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

NEVADA'S PLACE IN AMERICA TODAY 

I am the voice of Nevada; listen to me, 
America. Although my population is not 
as great as that of many other States, I still 
have an important role in this country. 

My towering mountains, spacious deserts, 
and colorful bodies of water, add to the 
scenic beauty and help make me a popular 
tourist State. Some of my other attractions 
are short residence requirements for divorce, 
historical monuments, Lehman Caves, Lake 
Tahoe, Reno, the biggest little city in the 
world, and projects such as Hoover Dam 
and Ruth Copper Pit. 

Keep listening America, and I'll tell you 
my history. I was born in 1864, just 87 
years ago, and since that time, I have be- 
come more and more prominent in the eyes 


of the United States. I first came into the 
limelight with my abundance of mineral 
deposits. Lately, however, agriculture and 
cattle raising have surpassed mining as my 
most vital business. 

I pride myself on having no sales tax or 
inheritance tax. I depend on my existence 
through taxes received from gambling and 
property. 

In the political field I have two very able 
Senators fighting for my cause at all times, 
Both hold very prominent positions in Sen- 
ate committees at the present. They are 
FEORGE W. MALONE and PaT MCCARRAN. 

Recently I have received more acclaim 
from the fact that my desert was used as an 
atomic testing ground for new atomic weap- 
OLS. I was further honored when Great 
Britain asked to use some of my vast terri- 
tory for her research tests also. These tests 
were conducted on my desert near Las Vegas, 
one of my prized possessions. 

I hope to become even more prominent in 
the eyes of the people of this country in the 
near future and compare favorably with the 
best of all the other States. 


Housing in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Friday, October 19, 1951: 


CourT IN BOsTON To SETTLE DISPUTE BE- 
TWEEN PUERTO RICO AND UNITED STATES 
BUILDER—-ISLAND GOVERNOR REFUSES To 
GRANT Tax EXEMPTION 

(By W. Clifford Harvey) 

By some strange quirk in the administra- 
tion of Federal jurisdiction, the future of 
housing and slum clearance in Puerto Rico 
seems about to be settled in no other place 
than Boston. 

Just why the Federal court in Boston 
should be asked to decide a housing contro- 
versy between the Government of Puerto 
Rico and a South Carolina builder operating 
in the island possession is one of those 
things that dates back to earlier American 
justice. 

“Maybe it seemed the right thing to do 
back about the turn of the century,” declared 
a Boston court authority, “to give Boston ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over the island of Puerto 
Rico. By the same token, Philadelphia has 
appellate jurisdiction over the Virgin 
Islands.” 

BUILDER WELCOMED 


When Leonard D. Long, of Charleston, S. C., 
was selected by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to mass produce houses in Puerto 
Rico the island's governor, Jesus T. Pinero, 
welcomed him with Latin enthusiasm. Mr. 
Long had no way of knowing that a new 
governor would step in and attempt to block 
his work. 

The Federal court of Boston now must de- 
cide whether Luis Mufioz-Marin and his one- 
party government now in power has the right 
to set aside the provisions of the previous 
governor under whom Mr. Long has been 
building houses. One of these provisions is 
vitally important—tax exemption for 
housing. 

It all started when the Pifiero govern- 
ment looked to Washington for help in solv- 
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ing its postwar housing shortages. Wash- 
ington, in turn, looked to Mr. Long, who had 
built whole cities for war personnel in this 
country. 

PERSUADED TO STAY 


In 1947, he completed his first development 
in Puerto Rico and considered his mission 
accomplished—that of erecting 52,000 houses 
in the face of impractical building codes, 
official government opposition, foreign lan- 
guage barriers, and primitive condition 
contingent upon an alien land. 

None of these obstacles would have been 
serious in the United States. But in Puerto 
Rico they were nearly disastrous. 

Yet, having finished his initial mission 
Mr. Long was persuaded to stay on by the 
Pinero government, talking of bigger and 
better housing projects. From this came his 
second project—Puerto Nevo—a_ city of 
4.428 houses and 35,000 persons rising from 
the levels of a cow pasture. 

Mr. Long has convinced Governor Pinero 
that this project of homes selling for only 
$3,995 without any down payment, and car- 
ried for $30 a month, was feasible only if the 
builder could avail himself of a new island 
law permitting tax exemption. 

SHIFT IN GOVERNORS 

Before the project could be completed, 
Governor Marin was elected to office and Mr. 
Long's path became beset with new obstacles 
The new governor did not favor Mr. Long 
He has refused to honor Mr. Long’s petition 
for tax exemption, as approved by the previ- 
ous governor. 

So, Mr. Long has gone to court. His case 
is being carefully watched throughout the 
United States by American businesses that 


“have contemplated the opening of branches 


and new plants on the island. 

Suit or no suit, however, Mr. Long's 
achievements in Puerto Rico have been 
amazing. Through mass production: meth- 
ods, he has achieved a rate of 30 new houses 
every day, each consisting of two bedrooms, 
combination living-dining room, kitchen, 
bath, ang porch. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS FROM FHA 


His apartment houses in four cities have 
swimming pools, restaurants, entertainment 
centers, snack shops, air conditioning, 
lounges, elevators, penthouses, incinerators, 
telephone, and electric services. He has 
brought $50,000,000 in FHA expenditures to 
the island possession. 

He has built 100 miles of sidewalks, 55 
miles of paved streets, and 40 miles of water 
lines. He has used 3,000,000 square yards of 
plaster, 75,000 doors, 90,000 windows, and 
imported enough steel rod to build a fence 
around the entire island. 

Mr. Long’s basic philosophy is simple. “If 
a home is made available to the people at 
prices they can afford, they become capital- 
ists,” he said. ‘This means they become good 
citizens, more immune to the doctrines of 
communism and other isms tending to un- 
dermine progress and social security.” 


Soil Conservation Districts’ Growing 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
by H. H. Bennett, Chief, United States 
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Soil Conservation Service, at the annual 
meeting, Florida Association of Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors, Mari- 
anna-Graceville, Fla., September 19, 
1951: 
Sor. CONSERVATION DrtstTricrs’ GRrowIno 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


at is a pleasure to be a guest today of you 
Florida soil conservation district supervisors 
here in Graceville. It is stimulating to meet 
this way with those who hold such an im- 
portant and responsible position as you, in- 
dividually and as a group, in the economy of 
your own communities, the State, and the 
Nation. 

It is my conviction, as I have stated re- 
peatedly, that the democratically constituted 
soil conservation districts represent not only 
the greatest land movement of all time but 
the most promising vehicle for taking ad- 
vantage of the powerful force of landowners 
and operators working together as they do in 
the districts. It is through your democratic 
units of State Government that the soil and 
water conservation job on the farmlands of 
the Nation is being done fn an effective and 
lasting manner—and in an economical man- 
ner—as never before achieved anywhere. 
The districts are in an ideal position for land- 
owners and operators to work together and 
take advantage of counsel and assistance of 
one another, as well as of various local, State, 
Federal, and private sources. 

This practical and realistic approach to 
the tremendous conservation job which 1s 
still ahead of us is most important. Our 
soil-conservation program is growing. It is 
not static. But it must continue to grow, 


and we must be capable of growing with it. 
My own observations convince me that, with 
few if any exceptions, those who are charged 
with supervising soill-conservation district 


affairs are entirely capable in this respect. 

That is why I have selected the growing 
responsibilities of the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts as one of the main points of my re- 
marks. Actually, the degree to which the 
supervisors of soil conservation districts ex- 
ercise their responsibilities of leadership and 
direction in developing the programs and 
applying the work of their districts is of ut- 
most concern to the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice as an assisting technical agency. That, of 
course, is because we have no authority in 
any district, and we have no desire to run the 
affairs of districts, even though our ability to 
help get the conservation job done depends 
directly on efficient district management. 

We need go no farther than Jackson Coun- 
ty here to see how the soil-and-water con- 
servation program has enjoyed a healthy and 
successful growth from the soil-erosion con- 
trol demonstration project days of the 1930's 
to today’s soil-conservation district opera- 
tions. Jackson County leaders well may be 
proud of the fact that they and their neigh- 
bors in Holmes County voted the first soil- 
conservation district in Florida, the Holmes 
Creek district, and that the Chipola River 
district—your annual meeting host this 
year—likewise was one of the early soil-con- 
servation districts to be organized in the 
State. From what I have had time to see in 
this area, as well as On our way across north 
Florida from Jacksonville through Tallahas- 
see, your accomplishments in getting con- 
servation on the land have been substantial. 
The main thing now, of course, is to push 
ahead vigorously with this work so well 
begun. 

You conservation leaders of Florida all are 
to be congratulated on the progress of your 
district organization, with approximately 90 
percent of all the farms in the State in soil 
conservation districts by July 1 this year, 
and 89 percent of all its farmiand tn districts. 
There is, of course, no point in my under- 
taking to review what you have been doing 
here in Florida; but I do believe it is worth 


while to look for a moment at the encourag- 
ing record of soil conservation § district 
accomplishment, Nation-wide. 

By July 1, 1951, for example, more than a 
million (1,000,069) complete farm conserva- 
tion plans had been prepared by district 
farmers and assisting Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice technicians. These plans provided for 
the neeted conservation treatment and use 
of 275,000,000 acres of the Nation's farm and 
ranch lands. More than 140,000,000 acres 
already had received this combined conser- 
vation treatment in districts by that date. 
And detailed conservation surveys had been 
made on more than 376,000,000 acres. 

It is useful to keep this record in mind, 
not because of any self-satisfaction in what 
we have done (although we are proud of it), 
but because it is a measure of our ability for 
future accomplishment. We admittedly are 
not yet moving fast enough with the soil 
and water conservation job, and are still suf- 
fering heavy losses of soil. But we are, nev- 
ertheless, moving ahead at a rate which is 
not at all discouraging. Moreover, we are 
now in a position to move faster, and we 
expect to move faster—within the limits of 
technical manpower and other available fa- 
cilities—in getting conservation treatment 
on the land, through the intensified cooper- 
ation which has been provided with the agri- 
cultural conservation program through 
memorandum 1278, issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture February 15, 1951, and in 
other ways with which you are familiar as a 
result of the accelerated planning and treat- 
ment procedures which already have been 
initiated. 

As weil as we can determine from our own 
Soil Conservation Service figures, the con- 
servation job has been completed—up to 
the stage of maintenance and improvement 
—on 21.4 percent of the Nation's farmland 
needing protection. This does not include 
the spread of practices where, for instance, 
farmers look over the fence of their neigh- 
bors and seeing successful conservation work 
go ahead with similar practices themselves 
on their own land. We know there has been 
&@ great deal of this spread of practices but 
we don't know how much. Nor do our fig- 
ures include the areas of grass established 
and other conservation practices farmers 
have put into effect under the agricultural 
conservation program in addition to the soil 
conservation district work. So, in my opin- 
fon, at least 25 percent of the job actually 
has been completed, and possibly somewhat 
more than that, although I am not prepared 
to say precisely. 

An encouraging aspect with respect to the 
rate of progress is that it is increasing pro- 
gressively. For example, in 1942, basic con- 
servation measures were applied to some- 
thing more than 5 million acres; whereas, in 
1950, the same kind of treatment was applied 
to 26,000,000 acres. This increase was about 
380 percent—nearly 5 times as much work 
done—with operating facilities increased 
for the Soil Conservation Service by only 50 
percent. Where this complete type of con- 
servation work has been carried out, as I 
don’t need to tell most of you here today, 
per-acre yields have been increased almost 
invariably. This increase usually runs from 
about one-third up to 100 percent, or even 
more, over the Nation. The work is paying 
good dividends in the form of increased 
income taxes from these increased per-acre 
yields. Nobody has ever done this kind of 
work before. 

You may be interested in some figures we 
have assembled, showing the consistent 
progress of accomplishment in soil conser- 
vation districts, the few oldest of which have 
not been in operation long enough yet, of 
course, to have completed basic treatment 
on all their lands. We find, however, that 
some already are starting to plan for cele- 
brating 100-percent completion of their 
basic programs, with 16 districts having fin- 
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ished more than 80 percent of th*ir work 
up to the stage of maintenance and im- 
provement. Meanwhile, approximétely 150 
districts have completed 50 to 97 percent of 
their work, and approximately 300 districts 
have finished 25 to 50 percent. Among the 
younger districts, which naturally comprise 
the greater part of the total number, ap- 
proximately 800 have done 10 to 25 percent 
of the basic job, and up to 10 percent has 
been completed in the other active districts, 
including some very new ones (approxi- 
mately 1,100 districts in this group) 

Looking ahead with respect to time that 
may be required to complete the job for 
the Nation, you may be interested in know- 
ing that the total job (farmiand area ac- 
cording to 1945 census) amounted to 1,098,- 
000,000 acres, not counting roads, building 
sites, ete. Land treated for soil and water 
conservation, plus the equivalent in acres 
covered by our surveys and the equivalent 
in acres covered by our farm-planning work, 
by July 1, 1951, amounted to 235,000,000 
acres, according to our records. This leaves 
the uncompleted job at something like 863,- 
000,000 acres, as roughly estimated. 

The original area of 1,098,000,000 acres 
consists of the following classes of land, as 
computed by extending soil conservation sur- 
veys to the problem areas in soil conserva- 
tion, 


Land in farms (1945 census), excluding 
jarmsteads, roads, lanes, ete. 


Approximat: 
acreage of land 
capability 
classes 


41, 000, 000 
210, G00, 000 
242, G00, 000 
107, 000), Ono 
49,000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
G00, GOD 

5, 000, 000 


= tc- 
secre 
o-2 


enoun 
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8, 000, O00 | 


When we carried our soil-conservation 
techniques from the soil-conservation ex- 
periment station plots out to the operating 
farmers within watersheds through erosion 
control demonstration projects, selected co- 
operatively with the States, we found in 
many instances that the farmers had been 
waiting for just this long-needed conserva- 
tion information and technical assistance. 
As fast as they got acquainted with the work 
we were doing, they wanted more and more 
of it as fast as they could get it. At first— 
and quite naturally—they were rather slow 
to move; but now there are on file with the 
soil-conservation districts of the country 
nearly 200,000 more farmer requests for con- 
servation farm plans than it has been pos- 
sible to develop immediately. Here in Flor- 
ida, I understand, you have 2,350 applications 
ahead. That is a healthful situation, but it 
serves to emphasize the growing responsibil- 
ity of supervisors, technicians, and every- 
body else concerned to redouble our efforts 
in striving for the single goal of complete 
conservation on every acre of land needing 
it, in Florida and everywhere else. 

I hardly need to remind anyone here today 
how many and varied are the problems which 
have confronted us and which we will con- 
tinue to face in carrying this vital conser- 
vation job on to successful completion. By 
its very nature, the task requires the best 
brains and energies which everybody involved 
or affected has to contribute—farmers and 
their districts, State and Federal agricul- 
tural agencies, private interests ranging from 
banks to earth-moving contractors, from 
newspapers and radio stations to schools and 
churches. You district supervisors, as in- 
de ,endently responsible officials of the d'-- 
trict units of State government, are in the 
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most advantageous position possible for 
drawing on the assistance and support avail- 
able from the various sources—extension and 
other educational institutions; service clubs 
and other urban interests; local, State, and 
Federal governmental avenues of assistance, 
and so on. 

When Congress passed the first national 
soil conservation act and changed the name 
of the Soil Erosion Service to the Soil Con- 
servation Service in 1935, we in the serv- 
ice, and in the Department of Agriculture, 
reached the decision that two main things 
were necessary to insure adequate progress: 
(1) that the technical services of trained 
conservationists should be made available 
to all farmers desiring such help; and (2) 
that some type of local government unit 
should be established to assist in bringing 
about necessary cooperative action and to 
place responsibility for getting the job done 
and maintained on the local farm people who 
are intimately associated with the land 
problem. Anybody who has taken the trou- 
ble to observe or to learn anything at all 
about the operation of the soil conservation 
districts since 1937 must agree, I am sure, 
that the soundness of this democratic con- 
cept has been amply borne out in their 
performance—thanks to the intelligent, re- 
sponsible leadership of progressive land- 
owners and operators like yourselves, the 
country over. 

There is no use closing our eyes to the 
fact, however, that there still is room for 
improvement in many places. I am refer- 
ring to the leadership and responsibility 
that district supervisors and farmers in the 
districts generally can and should, I think, 
exercise in order to assure maximum, eco- 
nomical results in their district programs. 
I do not mean to imply that anybody expects 
the district supervisors and cooperators to 
do all the thinking. But you can’t hope to 
have the best possible help and service from 
those assigned to help you without the best 
possible direction on the part of the super- 
visors themselves. We must make the most 
advantageous use of the time and skills of 
the technicians working with the districts. 
It should be seen to that these men do not 
waste time looking after minor details— 
making unnecessary repeat trips to indi- 
vidual farms on trivial questions, etc.—while 
somebody else's farm planning and applica- 
tion of conservation ‘practices wait. 

The present period of emergency greatly 
increase the pressure and responsibility on 
allof us. What some people still don’t seem 
to realize is the fact that men with guns 
and bullets can't fight without food, and 
that there cannot be enough food from poor 
land. 

The soil-conservation districts—every sup- 
ervisor, every cooperator, and every poten- 
tial cooperator—should redouble their ef- 
forts in safeguarding our productive land. 
Every dollar of Government money available 
for soil and water conservation—whether 
from Federal, State, or other sources— 
should be budgeted and spent so as to make 
sure of its utmost contribution to real and 
lasting conservation. 

Meetings like this one here at Marianna 
are important and constructive. I have al- 
ways found such State district association 
meetings to be hard-working sessions by 
serious men with specific plans and pur- 
poses. That is why you are spending your 
time here devising means for speeding up 
the job of conservation, surveying, planning, 
and treatment. But, as I said at the rational 
association meeting in Oklahoma City last 
February, the worth of no association or 
other organization can be measured on the 
basis of its occasional meetings alone, even 
when such a meeting is enhanced by a tasty 
barbecue dinner. Your association, and 


every board of supervisors in it, will need to 
be fully active and vocal 12 months in the 
There is great need to get out and 
done. 


year 


get things You have a golden op- 














portunity in this respect, with so many edu- 
cational, planning, and other tasks awaiting 
your attention and action, 

One of the best ways we have found for 
speeding up the application of the basic 
measures in a given soil conservation dis- 
trict is for every farmer to learn as quickly 
as possible how to carry out as much of his 
conservation work as he possibly can, and 
how to keep up his structures and maintain 
his other conservation developments, with a 
minimum of technical assistance. In that 
way particularly now when the time of our 
limited number of experienced personnel is 
so fully occupied in furnishing technical 
assistance to the increasing list of soil con- 
servation districts and ACP participants— 
each technician can be freed for that much 
more new planning and assistance in new 
land treatment. 

Also highly important in speeding up the 
conservation job is the teamwork of coop- 
erating district farmers through neighbor 
group action. Natural groups of farmers 
within districts all over the country are 
doing this by planning together and work- 
ing together, lending one another machinery 
and seed, and cooperating in conservation 
work in many other ways. The Soil Con- 
servation Service is now working with some 
20,000 of these natural groups. In a great 
many instances these groups are coming to- 
gether in planning and application meet- 
ings; and they are helping the district super- 
visors and their own neighbors in routing 
equipment, distributing seed, and meeting 
seasonal farm needs. The more they work 
together, I heard a member of such a group 
Say recently, the better they understand one 
another, the more cooperative they become, 
and the greater they enjoy life. 

Meanwhile, the educational job which still 
confronts us as soil conservationists and 
conservation farmers is tremendously im- 
portant. Not only is there the task of 
getting everybody to know about the prob- 
lem and the generous and continuing returns 
that are being derived from conservation 
farming, but the job of getting them to un- 
derstand that the work is still far from com- 
pletion and demands our continuing best 
efforts. One of the gravest dangers is that 
of people being misled into the adoption of 
substitutes, short cuts, or panaceas for gen- 
uine soil conservation. By this time every- 
one should know there is no substitute, no 
panacea, no short cut. You will have to 
do the job yourselves—you can’t hire sub- 
stitutes. 

It is important that you district super- 
visors in particular, as well as all of us who 
are engaged in soil-conservation work in 
any way, keep always in mind various basic 
facts which bear on our common problem 
and so largely determine our success in solv- 
ing it. First among them is the basic prin- 
ciple that every acre must be treated accord- 
ing to need and used according to capability. 
And we need to be alert to certain miscon- 
ceptions that still seem to prevail in the 
thinking of some people and groups, and be 
prepared to help dispel them. Some of these, 
briefly stated, are: 

1. That soil conservation is of secondary 
importance, has already been taken care of, 
or can be postponed. 

2. That there are short cuts to conserva- 
tion, that farmers can do all the necessary 
conservation work without technical assist- 
ance, or that district farm plans are too tech- 
nical for farmers. 

3. That soil conservation costs more than 
it is worth. 

4. That we have all the good land we need. 

5. That soil erosion is an inevitable part 
of Nature’s scheme. 

6. That the job will never get done at the 
rate we are going. 

7. That they themselves, or others that 
they recommend, can do the job better than 
it's being dune. 
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8. That soil-conservation districts are not 
needed. 

It is an essential part of your job and mine 
to be constantly on the alert and to acquaint 
farmers, business people, educators—every- 
body—with the true facts of erosion and con- 
servation at every opportunity. We have, 
as indicated, made remarkable strides in soil 
and water conservation in recent years; but 
we still have not closed the gap between the 
rate of soil loss and the rate at which we are 
safeguarding our land through soil conser- 
vation. Weare still losing hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land every year—probably 
not less than 500,000 acres—through the 
process of unnecessary erosion which dam- 
ages many areas beyond further practical, 
immediate cultivation. That is because we 
are not yet practicing true conservation on 
all our land. 

I mention these facts, not to discount in 
any way the fine progress that is being made, 
but by way of emphasizing the fact that we 
cannot at any time afford to be too compla- 
cent about the problem, so long as the main 
job still lies ahead. There is no excuse for 
our not going ahead with the job, at the 
fastest possible rate consistent with doing 
the work right and within the limits of 
available facilities. Today, we cannot plead 
ignorance of either the problem of erosion and 
water waste or effective methods of dealing 
with the problem. We have measured the 
size of the problem, located and mapped the 
various problem areas, and perfected the con- 
servation tools for coping with the problem. 

We cannot be satisfied with current prog- 
ress, and must constantly seek improvements 
for continued acceleration of the conserva- 
tion work. As I say, we have greatly in- 
creased progress, particularly in recent years, 
and propose doing everything in our power 
to maintain this progressive advancement. 
It is my belief, based on experience, that we 
could, with adequate facilities, get the job of 
applying the basic conservation measures to 
the land completed in about 20 years. After 
that, there would remain the continuing task 
of maintenance and improvement. 

Right now—and probably as much as at 
any other time—there is much that aJl of us 
need to be thinking about, talking about, and 
doing something about, both as district offi- 
cials and as assisting technicians. I feel that 
the importance of positive and vigorous lead- 
ership within the soil-conservation districts 
in bringing conservation treatment at the 
earliest practicable date to every acre of land 
still needing it cannot be overemphasized. 
This, of course, is neither more nor less than 
fulfillment of the original soil-conservation 
districts concept. 

The Soil Conservation Service, for its part, 
works primarily with your districts at your 
request; and it cooperates, in turn, with the 
different agencies and groups with which 
you find it helpful to work. I am sure you 
are aware, for example, of the cooperative 
work which we have engaged in with the 
different branches of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and with the contribu- 
tions the research and findings at the sta- 
tions have made to development of a sounder 
and more adaptable soil-erosion control and 
water-management program in many in- 
stances. Similarly, as you know, the work 
of the Soil Conservation Service nurseries, 
which have produced various outstanding 
results in conservation grass and legume 
development, is in cooperation with the ex- 
periment station and others at the agricul- 
tural college and branch stations. 

I wish I had time to talk more about some 
of these developments—such as the discovery 
and spread of the Pensacola strain of Bahia 
grass throughout the Southeast, or the simi- 
lar spread of blue lupine through the acti- 
vities of the Soil Conservation Service and 
the soil-conservation districts of the South. 
A small supply of blue lupine seed was first 
obtained by the Service from the experiment 
station at Quincy, Filia. Your districts have 
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proved to be a most efficient medium for 
making available to large numbers of farmers 
over wide areas such highly worth-while con- 
tributions to improved agriculture. Doing 
this constitutes another of your important 
responsibilities. 

Before I left Washington, I was looking 
over a number of reports from Florida on 
specific and outstanding accomplishments 
by different districts, farmer groups, and in- 
dividual farmers in your districts—in group- 
drainage and water-control projects, sprin- 
kler irrigation field trials, planting citrus 
groves on the contour, and various profitable 
experiences with grasses and legumes. They 
all are excellent and most encouraging in 
pointing the way in which your districts are 
moving. You know about such examples 
and experiences in your own districts; and 
I only hope you will not be at all hesitant 
in getting out and telling other people about 
these good works. 

I know you are going to meet these and 
your other growing responsibilities which 
now have come to be expected of soil-conser- 
vation districts everywhere. As your Pro- 
gram for Greater Service sets out, the suc- 
cess of your districts depends on “the active 
initiative exerted by the members of their 
governing bodies with the assistance of all 
local leaders.” We may sum up the over- 
all job that has to be done something like 
this: 

1. Complete the national land inventory 
at the earliest date facilities will permit 

2. Complete the organization of the Na- 
tion's agricultural lands into solil-conserva- 
tion districts and strengthen district respon- 
sibility and work with a scientifically devel- 
oped soil-conservation plan for every farm 
in the country. 

3. Urge active participation of all inter- 
ested rural and urban groups—business, pro- 
fessional, and patriotic—in achieving Na- 
tion-wide conservation. 

4. Make a real conservationist out of every 
farmer in the country. 

That is a big order, but I am more confi- 
dent than I have ever been before that we 
are not going to let anything interfere with 
getting the complete conservation job fin- 
ished in reasonable time—in Florida and 
throughout the Nation. 


Appropriation Bills of the Eighty-second 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous-consent request 
granted today, I submit a table showing 
in detail the situation with reference to 
the appropriation bills that have been 
considered by the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

I show separately on that table the 
items that were supplemental or de- 
ficiency to the 1951 budget. 

It will be noted that the over-all 
budget estimates as submitted in Janu- 
ary called for budget estimates then 
submitted or to follow during the session 
of $109,095,000,000 in appropriations or 
reappropriations. The public laws which 
have been enacted call for $99,058,054,395 
or $10,037,000,000 below the President's 
January figures, 


Final budget figures, as finally sub- 
mitted, including some extras totaled 
$103,610,000,000 and the appropriations 
were $4,522,000,000 below the President's 
budget estimates. 

The House of Representatives, includ- 
ing the House Appropriations Committee 
and especially the Republican members 
of the committee and of the House of 
Representatives, have had a very consid- 
erable part in keeping the appropriations 
down, and I feel that they are entitled 
to great credit for it. The House of 
Representatives itself can feel very proud 
of the reductions that they have made. 
It has contributed very largely to the 
solvency of the United States. 

I believe that now it it can safely be 
said that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment will show at least $12,000,000,000 
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increase in the fiscal year 1952 over fiscal 
year 1951 resulting very largely from the 
inflation which the President has pro- 
moted. With the new tax bill the very 
least that I can see for the net revenues 
is $65,000,000,000 and I expect it will be 
$67.000,000,000 

While the expenditures will be reduced 
as a result of the refusal of the Congress 
to give the President all the money he 
wanted and by reducing his estimates by 
$4,552 000,000. 

With the cuts that have been made in 
expenditures I believe that the Presi- 
dent's estimate of expenditures of $71,- 
400,000,000 in January for the fiscal vear 
1952 will be reduced at least to $65,- 
000,000,000 and perhaps to $63,000,000,- 
000, and that we are unquestionably 
showing a surplus for the fiscal year 1952. 


Appropriations comparisons, Ist sess., 82d Cong. 


As per original | 
| budget docu- | 
went 


1951 supplemental items, com- 
Pe eisiectinnnninnedimiohenie $10, § 


1952 items: 
Disaster relief ‘ 
lreasury-Post Office 
Labor-Federal Security... vy, 
Interior 84, 717 
Independent Offices h, (40, 344 
Agriculture a Sus, 161 
District of Columbia... 12, WOO, 
Civil Functior — 641, OM 
Legislative | s 
State-J ustice-Commerce, ete 
National Defense 
Defense Construction . . 
Foreign Aid 
Flood Rehabilitation 
First supplemental 
Second supplemental 
Items not acted on 
Permanent, net... .. 


Py i ebociatcinacaaia 


Total, 1951 supplemental 
and 1952.... 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
no secret of the fact that I am very par- 
tial to the Jesuits. 

I consider it a privilege to have been 
educated by the Jesuits in high school 
in New Orleans and to have graduated 
from the Jesuit High School in New 
Orleans with the class of 1920. 

I believe therefore it is also under- 
standable that I feel great pride in any 
accomplishment by a student or gradu- 
ate of the Jesuit High School in New 
Orleans. 

Recently, a young Jesuit student, 
George A. Frilot IiI, brought distinction 
to himself and honor to his school by 
being declared the winner of an oratori- 
cal contest conducted by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans 
and called, I Speak for Democracy. 

So impressed was I with the address 
delivered by this young man that I ob- 


(wey 25, 000, 000 
i4 2. W2 a, 000 
me : 2, WOd, 270 
5 11, S41, S16 
te S25, 175 
) Ss O20 

40), 000 

a2, 715 
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> SAT, 887 

OU, SOS, 080 

ay, 392 

, OSL, 282 

53, 440, 000 

246, 976 

», 110, 716 


» S85, 175 


S48, 142 92, 249, 472, 7F 


iO, 245, 025, 274 


tained a copy of his remarks and now 
bring them to your attention. 

I only wish more young men and more 
young women would have comparable 
appreciation of just what democracy 
means. 

Frum this young man have come the 
following words of wisdom: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


rge A. Frilot ITI, Jesuit High School, 
New Orleans, La.) 


This is the voice of Tyranny, speaking for 
democracy. I feel that I can speak for de- 
mocracy, for I have known it since my first 
existence—Known it aS an enemys 
hated democracy, and I have {f 
have been the aggressor. I hai 
armies and enslaved nations. I have piu 
dered homes, seized fortune and fror nil- 
lions I have taken life. But I have failed 
History will curse my name. I have learned 
and learned it the hard w 

But the memory of my past will forever 
haunt me. I need but look back a few years 
to a time when I had seized power in a free 
country, by a free ballot. 

The place was Germany; the year was 1933 
The rights and liberties of 80,000,000 peuple 
were jeopardized, but no one would ¢ 
cisively. It was here that I began my 
in the personage of Adolph Hitle: 

Hitler per de Hindenburg that the 
could be saved only ] 
Nazi party, were 


(By Ge 


my lesson, 
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Germany. By means of lies and treachery, 
it was accomplished. But I was not securely 
in power Hitler's party did not have a 
majority in the Reichstag. So, a week before 
the 1933 elections, the Reichstag building 
was burned down. Hitler blamed his opposi- 
tion—and the country believed him. It was 
5 days later that the German people marched 
up to the polls and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority gave Hitler and his party control of 
Germany. My reign had begun. I ruled 
Germany with a dictatorship, and I had 
gained my rule by the free vote of a free 
people. I had conquered Germany from 
within her bounds, and I had done so 
through the legal ballot of an irresponsible 
electorate 

There is no time now, no need, to recount 
the tragic story of what Hitlerism has since 
meant to Germany and to the world. It has 
been told and retold on the free press every- 
where. It has been written in blood over the 
face of the world. 

Think, America, think of it! You live ina 
democracy} There is no absolute power 
packed into the hands of an individual. 
Yours is a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Yours is the finished 
product of western civilization. Your de- 
mocracy has been founded on respect for the 
dignity of human person. It means 
equal opportunity for all. It means the full 
t of every civil lberty—freedom 
of worship, of speech, of press, and of elec- 
tion It means a government that is the 
servant of the people, not its master. 


But you take too many things for granted. 
If only ,our 


amily were suddenly transfer- 
red to a country ruled by me, tyranny, you 
would realize how essential these taken-for- 
granted rights are. You would find life a 
long nightmare of lingering fear: fear of the 
consequence of an impulsive word or even 
a timid remark; fear that a forbidden book 
might be found in your possession; fear that 
something you had done which was lawful 
yesterday might be a crime tomorrow, and 
one for which you would be tried in a secret 
court, without jury, without witnesses, with- 
out hope of acquittal. 

You have the Bill of Rights It secures 
the free ground you tread, the free air you 
breathe There is not an instant by day 
or night that these hard-won rights do not 
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protect you and guard you in every move 
you make, every word you speak, every 
thought you think yuard this wealth of 
freedom with the same spirit of courage 


that moved Washington and Franklin, Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. I know. I, Tyranny, de- 
mocracy's antagonist, her mortal enemy, her 
very diction—I know only too well. 
That is why—lI speak for democracy. 





contri 
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Hemorrhage From a Sore Toe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HILL. ir. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEsorp an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Hemorrhage From a Sore Toe,” 
which was published in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, October 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HEMORRHAGE FROM a Sore Toe 
For more than 12 years the Texas-rich Jesse 
Jones was pleased to lend his name as RFC 
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Director and Secretary of Commerce to the 
Roosevelt administration. He abided until 
he was asked to abide not. Whereupon, sour 
as Cactus Jack Garner, he sulked home to 
regard his navel and his sore toe. The result 
of these galled meditations is Jones’ memoirs. 
It is an unsparing attack on the man he 
called Chief for so many years. 

So much to say howdy to Jones’ spiteful 
motives. If he were as righteous as he pro- 
tests, one wonders why he didn’t delouse 
himself with a whoop and a bellow at the 
time instead of abiding the evil until decom- 
missioned and until it became virtually a 
convention for men of his bent and circum- 
stance to scorn Roosevelt. 

But the fact that the book is bound in 
wormwood covers has nothing to do with 
whether Jones’ allegations are true or false. 
Without such hemorrhages from sore toes 
neither newspaper exposés nor history could 
be written. 

One chapter is entitled “F. D. R. Asks Us To 
Buy the Empire State Building.” This build- 
ing was a white elephant, partially owned by 


the Democrats Al Smith and Raskob. Jones 
testifies that FDR wrote him: 
“We all know that the * * * building 


is a losing proposition, but on the other side, 
it is ideally located for a central office 
building.” 

Jones said he thought the price too high, 
and despite Roosevelt's spoken wish “to do 
something for Al Smith,’’ evaded the use of 
RFC funds to bail the building out. 

Jones’ account of this incident may be the 
precise truth. But it is not entirely in har- 
mony with an equally reliable account, 
Charles Michelson’s The Ghost Talks. Mich- 
elson was the famous publicity chief for the 
Democratic National Committee. The Ghost 
says: 

“A friend came to me with a mass of fig- 
ures and charts. * * * He demonstrated 
to me that the Government could save a 
huge amount in rentals by exchanging its 
various New York offices for a centralized 
headcuarters in the big city, and he pro- 
posed that the Government buy the Empire 


State Building, at a figure $7,000,000 less 
than it had cost to erect that white ele- 
phant 


“It sounded like a good business proposi- 
tion, even though he offered me a $50,000 
commission if the sale went through 

“ ‘Change that,’ I told him, ‘to have 10 men 


contribute $5,000 each to the Democratic 
campaign fund, and I'll see what I can 
do’ 

“Negotiations * * * were barren. 
s S's 


So I finally got to Jesse Jones and 
told him the story. He thought that in time 
something could be worked out, with mort- 
gages or some other of the banker expe- 
dients, but * * * nothing happened. 
* * * The Government did not buy the 
building, but rented some acres of 
the vacant floor space—and our campaign 
fund did not get the $50,000.” 

That account does not discredit Jones’ ac- 
count, but it puts it in another light. Mich- 
elson wrote his book after his retirement and 
he had a rather neutral feeling about Roose- 
velt, admiring chiefly as the greatest of circus 
barkers. The Ghost Talks relates another 
story bearing on the Roosevelt ethics: 

“We did not take all the money that was 
offered us. For example, one day an emi- 
nent gentleman cailed on me and told me 
he would produce $200,000 for our campaign 
funds. * * * I mentioned it to the 
President. ° °* * 

“*You know,’ [Roosevelt] said, ‘that that 
gentleman is a candidate for a high diplo- 
matic position?’ 

'“*T believe he is.’ 

“*Well, you know he is not going to be ap- 
pointed to that place?’ 

“*T know it now.’ 

“If the committee [Roosevelt went on] 
took that money he would have a right to as- 








sume that he had bought something. So 
you will have to get along without it.’ 

“I did not communicate any further with 
my $200,000 man.” 

Thus the Roosevelt haters can gorge Jones’ 
defamatory stories to their comfort, the fer- 
vent Roosevelt idolaters can cite the other 
kind to support their fixed notions, and those 
who are interested in true judgment will 
conclude that in general both stories are 
true mirrors of Roosevelt—that he was this 
way one day, that way the nextday * * * 
like all great men and little men made of 
flesh. 





Suggested Abolition of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 195i 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with Senate bill 2167, which I 
introduced September 22, and which 
provides for the abolition of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, I should like permis- 
sion to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD at this time the testimony of Mr. 
Robert Yellowtail, of Lodge Grass, Mont., 
on February 26, 1948, when he appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee in 
hearings on S. 2037, a bill to transfer to 
the Territorial government of Alaska the 
administration within such Territory of 
laws relating to Indians and for other 
purposes, and Senate Joint Resolution 
162, a joint resolution to repeal section 
2 of the act of May 1, 1946—Forty-ninth 
Statutes, page 125U—and for other pur- 
poses. His testimony will be found on 
pages 334 to 339, inclusive, of the printed 
hearings. 

Mr. Yellowtail, a Crow Indian, was for- 
merly superintendent of the Crow Indian 
Reservation in Montana for 11 years, 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF RoverT YELLOWTAIL, PAstT 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN RESERVATION 

Mr. YELLOWTAIL. I would like to preface my 
impromptu remarks by telling the audience 
I was a superintendent in the Indian Service 
until 2 years ago, having been appointed 
shortly after President Roosevelt was inau- 
gurated as President. 

Naturally, I am acquainted with the prob- 
lems or the questions being raised here, and 
I want to say to the committee in all fair- 
ness, that an Indian on an Indian reserva- 
tion is a person with hardly any constitu- 
tional rights. Now that makes it pretty, 
pretty, pretty definite. An Indian on an 
Indian reservation cannot go to the super- 
intendent of the reservation and secure his 
funds without his permission, Mr. Chairman. 
On an Indian reservation, an Indian's money 
is deposited to the credit of the superin- 
tendent of the Indian reservation and that 
superintendent or his many clerks in the 
Indian office keeps it in the Indian office 
and these are based on regulations in the 
Department of the Interior, having the force 
and effect of law. That Indian, Mr. Chair- 
man, cannot go the superintendent of the 
department and demand his money without 
the superintendent's approval. 
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You can only find the counterpart to that 
power in Russia or in divided Germany or 
Italy, which we hope is being transformed. 

Now, if that throws a little light on the 
subject—I make that assertion as one of the 
Government’s employees who has not been 
out of the service over 2 years. I have a 
letter here on that subject that I would like 
to file with this committee. It is addressed 
to the Public Lands Committee, the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Congress. Just 
let me read one or two things in it. Now, 
the different and many regulations, that is 
what he talked about a while ago, are as old 
as the Bureau itself, they are out of date, 
they take no cognizance of the Indians’ in- 
dividual rights or personal property. They 
give the superintendent absclute control of 
the people’s money, authority for abuse, 
which is too great, and that is one of the 
complaints we are making to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the Congress, to rectify 
the condition which Senator Ecton has 
stated here. 

Now the property regulations that concern 
the land, the horses, that he talked about, 
your cattle and all that sort of thing—it is 
a crime and a shame in his case, and when 
an Indian—take myself for instance. 

My deceased wife's allotment is an in- 
herited allotment, and I have no authority 
to say who shall lease it up there without 
going to a superintendent, a total stranger, 
whom I never saw until a year ago and ask 
him in all humility can I lease that land 
up, and Mr. Superintendent, I think I can 
do just as well as you can do, and he is my 
successor. 

Let me stop right there. I left the office, 
and the next day I had to go down and make 
that request of the superintendent who suc- 
ceeded me. If that isn’t an analogy that ex- 
tends into the nth degree, I want somebody 
in Washington to tell me. 

We have to make that kind of request, and 
it is all found in your black book which I 
have found in the eleventh year as superin- 
tendent of the Crow Indian Reservation, the 
law and order book which he helped to for- 
mulate, perhaps. 

Mr. CoHEN. That was beiore my time. 

Mr. YeEeLLowTalL. And there is nothing 
more oppressive under the American flag 
than the treatment of the American Indians 
at this moment. 

My mission here is to go before the Secre- 
tary of Interior and ask the Secretary of In- 
terior, as the chief law officer of the Indian 
Bureau, “For goodness sake, in the interest 
of humanity, can’t we be released from these 
iron-clad Stalinic regulations that they call 
Commissariats.” And the flag that flies upon 
the Capitol Dome here, that says under the 
Constitution, every man shall have his day 
in court, every man shall have his personal 
rights, his property protected—that means 
absolutely nothing on an Indian reservation. 
When you come down to it, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights is a dead document on 
an Indian reservation. Then it is time for a 
committee of this sort. Because under the 
law, Supreme Court Justice White, speaking 
to Chief Lone Wolf, said, “* * * wedo 
not want you to understand as implying the 
United States Supreme Court shunned the 
question. Relief must be sought by appeal 
back to the body and not to the courts.” 
That is this body—the Senate—and the 
House of Representatives. Therefore, we are 
here, American citizens, begging the Con- 
gress of the United States after two world 
wars, who furnished 50,000 soldiers and 1 
soldier to put the flag on Mount Suribachi, 
that Pima Indian has no more right than the 
rest of us have here. The gentleman down 
in Oklahoma, who had the Congressional 
Medal of Honor awarded to him for annihi- 
lating a large German force single-handed, 
up here has no more right on an Indian res- 
ervation than the rest of us, and has no more 


right than the rest of them, having served 

the Government. 

I have no more right than the rest of them, 
having served the Government as one of its 
agents for 11 years. So when we come to 
those questions—this is an Indian document 
and I want to present it to the chairman of 
the committee at this time as a most appro- 
priate document on this subject, and I am 
telling all Members of this Congress it is 
authentic. 

(The document referred to above is as 
follows: ) 

“THE INDIAN BUREAU'S MANAGEMENT OF THE 
AFFAIRS OF THE INDIANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

“(Submitted by Robert Yellowtail) 

“Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, discussing 
this subject before the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs of the Senate Public Lands 
Committee with respect of S. 405 said: 

“For the last 15 years, the Indian Bureau 
has cost the taxpayers of this country ap- 
proximately $600,000,000, or an average of 
about $40,600,000 a year. This Bureau is the 
trough at which about 11,000 Federal bu- 
reaucrats feed under the guise of supervising 
the lives of 390,000 people, 90 percent of 
whom are probably more capable of handling 
their own affairs than the bureaucrats.’ 

“The Seventy-eighth Congress made a 
survey of conditions among the Indians of 
the United States. The result of that survey 
is set forth in Report 310 of the Senate In- 
dian Affairs Committee and is signed by Sen- 
ators Elmer Thomas, Burton K. Wheeler, 
Dennis Chavez, and Henrik Shipstead. 
Under the heading, “The Indian Bureau 
Should Be Abolished,’ commencing on page 
17, is the following statement of the com- 
mittee: 

“*The further usefulness of the Indian 
Bureau has been challenged at various times 
during the past 50 years even by some of 
its own higher officials Commissioner 
Rhodes was appointed in 1929 and proposed 
that he work himself out of a job by expedit- 
ing the assumption of its functions by other 
departments of the Government. Certain 
well-informed Congressmen and others ac- 
tive in national life have challenged the fur- 
ther need for the Indian Bur 1, but it has 
always been able to effect some compr ise 
whereby it could continue and also become 
further entrenched and get an even greater 
portion of public funds and public services. 

**The original purpose of the Indian Bu- 
reau was to fit the Indian into the common- 
wealth of citizenship, to help him to make 
adjustments to the developing situation in 
which they found themselves, and to help 
regulate governmental adjustments to them. 
It was intended as a service rather than as 
an administrative bureau. The Bureau was 
expected to recognize values in and to co- 
operate with missionary effort; to cooperate 
with the States and with the various func- 
tional divisions of the Federal Government 
in their relations to the Indians. It has few 
executive functions but gradually acquired 
such functions under a purpose which be- 
came dominating. 

““As scon as it developed into a full- 
fledged administrative bureau, it began to 
set up functional divisions competing with 
missionary, State, and Federal authorities, 
functions, and sanctions; Indian schools 
were established, an Indian Land Division, 
Indian Inheritance, and other divisions were 
set up, until the Bureau became a miniature 
Federal organization. All of this made the 
Bureau functions more complex and com- 
pletely clouded the original purpose which 
was to make the Indian a self-respecting, 
contributing citizen.’ 

“The Bureau has been concerned with 
bullding up a system instead of service; at- 
tempting to build self-perpetuating institu- 
tions; making material improvements f 


Indian Service at the expense of Indian life; 
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“Fair dealing by the Federal Government 
with the Indian tribes, and how shall we 
accomplish this, is the issue at the moment. 
The Supreme Court as long ago as 1836 spoke 
its mind upon the matter when it said “Be- 
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will, return value received, back to the Fed- 
eral Treasury or the American people. To- 
day, this same Bureau instead of reducing 
its demands upon the Congress for money, 
has increased its budget demands for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, to $67,785,- 
970. The breakdown of this request is as 
follows 


“Total available for erpenditure for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949 

“General funds $52, 843, 835 

Revenues from power 1, 868, 815 

Revenues operation and main- 

tenance collections irriga- 

TION PCOPOCE..cnccccesansvce 
Tribal funds 


1, 000, 000 
12, 073, 320 


TOtAL...ccucoscansnccsen 67, 785, 970 


“The Indian Bureau is the most undemo- 
cratic institution under the American flag. 
Under its administration, the lives of the 
Indians under its control are regimented and 
regulated in totalitarian and communistic 
fashion. The dark days, the medieval form 
of existence, the feudal system which stran- 
gulates economic independence and which 
regiments the Indian’s life in every phase of 
his daily existence, is the kind of despotism 
he is forced to bow down to today. 

“In their tribal state, and on Indian res- 
ervations, the Bill of Rights, and the Con- 
stitution, the Atlantic Charter and its four 
freedoms are all dead documents and have 
no meaning what oever. The Indians by the 
act of March 3, 1871, 2079 Revised Statutes, 
were remanded to the generosity of Con- 
gress. They, since, have been governed by 
regulations from the Secretary of the In- 
terior’s office based upon acts of Congress. 
Hence, they are wards of the Government, 
and, in fact, serfs—still living under serfdom. 
This is their legal status today. 

“Thircy thousand Indian soldiers served 
our country and fought fcr human liberty, 
security, and freedom in the war just con- 
cluded. ‘Jwenty thousand likewise, served 
our country in World War I. Yet, upon re- 
turning home after a conspicuous record of 
achievements upon foreign battlefields where 
they helped to smash the enemies of democ- 
racy and human liberty, they are forced by 
the Government they served and helped to 
preserve, to submit to the indignities of the 
autocratic and mail-ficted rule of Indian 
Bureau officials, who have the support of 
Federal law, and the courts of our country. 
Surely this kind of treatment of the Indians 
who are citizens of our country, makes 
mockery of the Constitution which guaran- 
tees human rights, liberty, and security, and 
also, of the frequent decla‘ation of the lead- 
ers of our country, who have solemnly de- 
clared to the world, that ours, is a country 
where human liberty, security, freedom, and 
equal treatment before the laws of the land, 
is guaranteed to a'l alike. 

“The Indian Bureau is a closed corporation. 
An iron sheet excludes the public from in- 
terfering in any manner with the inside 
operations. Its administrative policy is de- 
cided in secret by its top officials. The In- 
dians, 400,000 of them to whom such actions 
are directed, are never consulted. They have 
no voice, not even a suggestion, nor are they 
or their tribal councils ever consulted in 
such matters. This is not government by 
the consent of the governed; nor, is it ‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.’ Instead, it is government 
for the Indians, devised to suit themselves, 
by the top officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment, backed by the Government of the 
United States in Hitler fashion. 

“The appeals for a redress of grievances 
by individuals or by the tribal councils of 
the Indians to the Interior Department, the 


President, and the Congress, whether by 
petition or by personal appearances before 
the committees of the Congress have brought 
but little relief to the Indians—their ap- 
peals have invariably fallen upon the deaf 
ears of those responsible for Indian admin- 
istration. Near total disregard of the ap- 
peals of the Indians has been the 1ule. 
Again, the Indian Bureau is the most un- 
democratic institution under the American 
flag. 

“The Indian Bureau consumes $40,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money from the Federal 
Treasury every fiscal year—from July 1 to 
July 1, to carry on its conduct of the affairs 
of 350,000 American Indians. The record 
has been one of the shameful waste of the 
people’s money in the prosecution of a 
shameful disregard of the human, political, 
and legal rights of the Indians of the United 
States, 50,000 of whom are veterans and, 
therefore, are members of, or entitled to 
membership in, the American Legion. 

* ‘Home rule,’ is the Macedonian cry of the 
Indians at this moment; and, if the over 
50,000 Indian soldiers of World Wars I and II 
have not with their blood, purchased the 
right to select their own agents and em- 
ployees who govern them, then, there is no 
justice for the Indians and such declarations 
are mere mockery and hypocrisy. Yes. They 
were good enough to be invited to don the 
uniform of our country and to fight and die 
on foreign battlefields far removed from their 
homes for democracy and human liberty and 
freedom which they are denied under our 
Government. 

“Yes. It makes mockery of Lincoln's im- 
mortal Gettysburg speech wherein he de- 
clared: ‘Our fathers brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.’ And, likewise, the 
great inaugural speech of President Wilson 
when he declared: ‘The scales of heedlessness 
have fallen from our eyes; we have come to 
deliver to every man his just dues.’ Also the 
Statue of Liberty holding aloft the flaming 
torch of liberty to all the world. And the 
inscription, ‘Equal justice to all,’ on the De- 
partment of Justice Building in Washington. 

“The Indians as humans are struggling 
for: 

“1. The protection of their civil liberties 
and rights. 

“2. The absolute independence of the in- 
dividual. 

“3. Equal respect and protection under the 
laws of the land. 

“4. That government derives its Just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. The 
Indian Bureau should likewise consult the 
Indians in the administration of their 
affairs. 

“5. The Indians are struggling for their 
economic independence, for their civil 
rights and equal protection under the Con- 
stitution; also, for the absolute independ- 
ence of themselves individually; for a politi- 
cal and civil recognition of their right to 
assert and demand that: 

“(a) They stand on an equality with the 
rest 

“(b) They, too, can say that, ‘This too, is 
my air, my water, my sunshine, my earth,’ 
and that, ‘I have the same right to life, to 
hope, and to aspire for the better things in 
life and to labor and to enjoy the fruits of 
that labor as the Constitution guarantees 
alike to every citizen of this, my native land, 
and my country.’ 

“The Indians are now determined to shake 
off the shackles of the feudal system they 
have been living under—to demand the right, 
now, to say how they shall spend their 
money without the interference of the In- 
dian agent and his numerous employees; to 
say how he shall use or lease his lands and 
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to whom he selects, and not to those selected 
by the Indian agent. These are the things 
that caused the five devastating wars this 
country engaged in for the protection of 
human rights. When, then, are the Indians 
denied that right? We rebel against this 
kind of treatment and are determined to 
carry out our fight to the last place of relief 
under our political set-ups and let those who 
disagree with us answer the question herein 
raised.” 


How To Win the United States Senate in 
14—Ah, Simple—Lessons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “How 
To Win the United States Senate in 
14—Ah, Simple—Lessons,” written by 
James Reston and published in the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How To WIN THE UNITED STATES SENATE IN 
14—AH, SIMPLE—LESSONS—IF THEY LAUGH 
WHEN Yov SIT AT THE PIANO You CaN 
ALWAYS PLAY AMERICA 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, October 18.—Though Chester 
Bowles, of Connecticut, and Philip Jessup, 
of New York, have had trouble getting con- 
firmed by the Senate in recent days, most 
observers here believe that confirmation can 
be achieved by paying attention to a few 
simple rules. 

Among those are the following: 

1, Be sure you are for the things that are 
going to be popular 6 or 7 years from now. 

2. Don’t join anything, ever. 

3. Don’t let your wife join anything, either. 

4. Don’t get involved in foreign affairs 
questions at all if you can help it. If you 
can't help it, back the Monroe Doctrine and 
the open-door policy, and be against com- 
munism. 

5. If you must have political convictions 
about foreign policy questions (which is not 
recommended), make sure the President 
sends your nomination to Capitol Hill at a 
time when your convictions are popular. 

6. Be suspicious of the British. And if you 
know what they're up to today in northern 
Rhodesia, all the better, 

7. Don't write books. 

8. Master various clichés that are popular 
on Capitol Hill, including the following: 

(a) I am for adequate defense, but we 
must not spend ourselves into bankruptcy. 

(b) I am for helping other countries, but 
they must first prove that they are helping 
themselves. 

(c) America cannot defend 
world. 

(ad) Communism is merely socialism in a 
hurry and I hate both from the depths of 
my soul. 

(e) Iam not and have never been a Com- 
munist or a member of any Communist- 
front organization. 

9. If possible, be Irish. This pleases Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada. 


the whole 
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CAN YOU GET BARUCH? 

10. Keep up with the Senate’s favorites. 
A word of praise on your behalf by Bernard 
M. Baruch, for example, is worth maybe 40 
Similarly, if you have any friends who 
are unpopular on Capitol Hill, abandon them, 
or better, denounce them publicly. 

11. Glorify the days when we had no en- 
tangling alliances. This proves you are a 
“sound fellow, longing for the happy, sun- 
lit past.” 

12. Stay out of the Far East. If you go 
there, you will be expected to have views on 
it, and somebody is bound to disagree with 
any views you have. Ignorance about it, 
however, is no disqualification. 

13. If possible, have at least one reformed 
Communist testify on your behalf, preferably 
Louis Budenz, former editor of the Daily 
Worker. 

14. Never accept any invitation to any off- 
the-record meeting at the State Department 
without finding out first whether Harold 
Stassen is to be there. 

This set of rules is not, of course, guaran- 
teed. Many other rules apply simultaneously 
and all are subject to change without notice. 
For example, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee voted down Dr. Jessup today 
and voted in favor of Ambassador Warren 
Austin. 

Both Ambassadors have been associated 
with the administration's far-eastern policy. 
In fact, Ambassador Austin voted for the 
resolution in the United Nations under 
which the United States agreed that if a 
cease-fire were arranged in Korea the United 
States would discuss with the Chinese Com- 
munists such questions as the future of For- 
mosa and whether the Communists should 
get into the United Nations. 

Two rules apply in this case, however, that 
are not listed above. These are that Senate 
confirmation is much more certain if the 
nominee is (a) a former Senator, and/or (b) 
a Republican. 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


The first rule, however, is the important 
one, namely, that one must be sure to be for 
the things that are going to be popular 6 
or 7 years from now. 

For example, a man who opposed recogni- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. throughout the 1930's 
is in clover, and anybody who favored let- 
ting the Germans and the Russians destroy 
one another in 1941 would have no trouble 
with the Senate at all. 

Nevertheless, one cannot vouch even for 
those potential nominees who have the gift 
of prophecy, and the rules listed here must 
be regarded merely as policy guidance. Not 
even a former Republican senatorial prophet, 
without ideas or previous connection, can 
be sure of confirmation in the present state 
of affairs in Washington. 

All the foregoing is merely unofficial advice, 
put forward in accordance with the terms of 
the following story, now current in the 
Capitol. 

According to this story, an improvident 
grasshopper who made no plans for the win- 
ter went to an ant and asked him how he 
should live through the cold winter. The 
ant replied that this was easy: the grass- 
hopper should merely turn himself into a 
cockroach every October when the frost 
came, find himself a warm spot behind a 
radiator or in some good kitchen, live there 
until spring and then turn himself into a 
grasshopper once more. 

This scheme overjoyed the grasshopper 
until, at the end of the conversation he 
inquired: 

“But tell me, how do I turn myself into a 
cockroach?” 

“I’m sorry, I don’t know about that,” re- 
plied the ant. “I was merely giving you 
policy guidance.” 
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votes. 


William N. Oatis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a resolution 
on William N. Oatis, Associated Press 
Bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
who was imprisoned by the Communist 
Government of Czechoslovakia, without 
explanation, which resolution was 
passed by the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Aerie No. 487, Winnemucca, Nev., on 
September 10, 1951, signed by Vance G. 
Nelson, worthy president, and Harold E. 
Howland, secretary, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The resolution 
urges the Federal Government to secure 
the freedom of Mr. Oatis and to bar cor- 
respondents from the Soviet news 
agency Tass and all satellite nation cor- 
respondents from official Government 
press conferences until Mr. Oatis’ re- 
lease has been secured. I also ask 
unanimous consent that identical reso- 
lutions passed by the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Aerie No. 1213, Las Vegas, and 
by Aerie No. 1006, Carson City, Nev., be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON WILLIAM N., OatIs 


Whereas, William N. Oatis, Associated Press 
bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
tree newspaperman who was performing his 
duties according to the standards and criteria 
of the free press of the world, was brutally 
snatched and imprisoned by the Communist 
Government of Czechoslovakia without ex- 
planation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held in 
detention without access to friend, Embassy 
representative or trusted legal counsel; and 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 
cused of “insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct and verified information,”’ which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter's instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na- 
tions as an outrageous “Kangaroo court,” 
completely bereft of the principles of justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas, by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech Government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of in- 
formation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet news 
agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at- 
tend press conferences at our national 
of Government, at 
the-record information is 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Winnemucca Aerie, No. 437, 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, urges the 
Federal Government and its agencies to be 
unceasing in its efforts to secure the freedom 
of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and we also 
offer our support and the vitality of our 
membership to the executive of the Asso- 
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RESOLUTION ON WILLIAM N. OarTIs 

Whereas William N. Oatis, Associated Press 
bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
free newspaperman who was performing his 
duties according to the standards and cri- 
teria of the free press of the world, was 
brutally snatched and imprisoned by the 
Communist Government of C ] 
without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and 
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Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na- 
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pletely bereft of the principles of justice and 
the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas, by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech Government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of infor- 
mation and its hatred for our free world; and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet news 
agency Tass have the free sun of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to at- 
tend press conferences at our national seat 
of government, at which often much off- 
the-record information is discussed: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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RESOLUTION ON WILLIAM N, OatIs 


Whereas William N. Oatis, Associated 
Press bureau chief in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
a free newspaperman who was performing 
his duties according to the standards and 
criteria of the free press of the world, was 
brutaily snatched and imprisoned by the 
Communist government of Czechoslovakia 
without explanation; and 

Whereas Mr. Oatis was arrested and held 
in detention without access to friend, Em- 
bassy representative or trusted legal coun- 
sel; and 

Whereas he was brought to trial and ac- 
cused of insisting on obtaining accurate, 
correct and verified information, which is 
the definition of the work of a free press; 
and 

Whereas he was forced into admission of 
espionage because of his reporter's instinct 
for presenting the factual rather than the 
fictional; and 

Whereas he was convicted and sentenced 
to 10 years of imprisonment by a trial which 
was universally condemned by all free na- 
tions as an outrageous kangarco court, com- 
pletely bereft of the principles of justice 
and the dignity of the human being; and 

Whereas by its action, the Communist- 
dominated Czech Government showed its 
scorn for the principle of freedom of infor- 
mation and its hatred for our free world; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the Soviet News 
Agency Tass have the free run of the United 
States of America, and are permitted to 
attend press conferences at our national seat 
of Government, at which often much off- 
the-record information is discussed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Carson City, Aerie No. 1006, 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, urges the 
Federal Government and its agencies to be 
unceasing in its efforts to secure the free- 
dom of Mr. Oatis by honorable means, and 
we also offer our support and the vitality 
of our membership to the executives of the 
Associated Press in their campaign to se- 
cure the release of Mr. Oatis by the com- 
munication of the truc facts of the case to 
the free peoples of the world; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That Aerie No. 1006, of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, urges the Federal 
Government to bar the correspondents from 
the Soviet news agency Tass as Well as all 
satellite nation correspondents from official 
Government press conferences where vital 
information may be revealed until the re- 
lease of Mr. Oatis has been secured. 

Adopted this 18th day of September 1951. 
Aerie No, 1006, city of Carson City, State of 
Nevada. 

Attest: 

ELMER J. SHERMAN, 
Worthy President. 
OLIVER F. Pratt, 
Secretary. 


Address by Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior William E. Warne Before Service 
Clubs at Bismarck, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, William E. Warne, at a joint 


meeting of service clubs at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on October 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
a pleasure to be here with you today, at a 
time when the State of North Dakota stands 
on the threshold of what I believe will be 
the greatest period of business expansion in 
its history. 

The Department of the Interior is pleased 
to be a partner with people in North Dakota 
in the development of the mineral, land, and 
water resources that will be the base of your 
economic growth. Our agency has responsi- 
bilities in the fields of petroleum production 
and lignite development, in irrigation, and in 
electric power. From these fields will come 
the expansion that I foresee. 

In all of these fields new industries will be 
established. Industrial development will fill 
what has been historically the principal need 
for a balanced economy in this State. Since 
the time of first settlement, North Dakota has 
depended on dry farming. Industrialization 
and agricultural diversification through irri- 
gation will begin, I confidently expect, within 
the next 10 years. Through developments 
along the lines I have indicated, the needed 
bulwarks against the economic ills growing 
from dependence on one basic activity—dry 
farming—can be provided. The awful con- 
sequences which have occasionally stemmed 
from droughts and floods can be avoided toa 
great degree. 

A second future, however, can be assured 
only through a balanced development of the 
latent resources. Signs of unbalance are al- 
ready developing, and the time to take cor- 
rective action is now, while the problems 
have not yet become serious. 

This afternoon I want to discuss with you 
some of the potentialities of the enormous 
lignite deposits which are found in North Da- 
kota and to talk about problems in irrigation 
and electric power associated with develop- 
ments of the Missouri River Basin project. 
The slow progress so far in irrigation devel- 
opment is the unbalancing factor to which I 
made reference a moment ago. 

North Dakota has 600,000,000,000 tons of 
lignite in the ground, of which at least half 
is recoverable. This is approximately 10 
percent of the entire world supply of lignite 
and constitutes some 30 percent of all the 
coal reserves in the United States. This tre- 
mendous resource is of great significance to 
the Nation as a whole as well as to you of 
North Dakota. 

In many places lignite lies close to the 
surface and can be mined by open-pit meth- 
ods. Despite this convenience, however, its 
widespread use still presents a difficult chal- 
lenge to scientists and industrialists alike. 
The Department of the Interior, through its 
Bureau of Mines, has been, for many years, 
engaged in research in lignite utilization. 
The new laboratory of the Bureau of Mines 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., is the Nation's lead- 
ing center for lignite research. It must be 
admitted that plans for the use of North 
Dakota lignite are still in their early stages. 
Therein lies its challenge and the measure of 
its opportunity for the people of this State, 

The Bureau of Mines, however, has gone 
far enough in the development of lignite 
processes so that they are now being applied 
by industrialists in Texas on a large scale. 
In that State a power company and an alu- 
minum company are going to use lignite for 
aluminum production. Tar will be an im- 
portant byproduct. Both aluminum and 
tar are commodities highly important in our 
current defense program. The Texas plants 
are being established in the heart of the 
area which leads the Nation in the produc- 
tion of two other important fuels—oil and 
gas. This is an indication of the favorable 
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competitive position which lignite may hold 
in relation to other energy sources. 

Your North Dakota lignite lies relatively 
close to the iron-ore deposits of Minnesota 
and the mineralized area to the nearby West 
and Southwest. As additional technologies 
are developed, it seems reasonable to expect 
that processed lignite can economically en- 
ter the mineral and metallurgical fields not 
enly as a source of power but also as re- 
ducing carben, as electrodes, as gaseous re- 
ducing agents, and as a source of thermo- 
process energy. 

Still other uses for lignite products may 
be found in supplying active carbon for 
sugar beet refining, in water purification, and 
as material for fuel briquets, a stable, stor- 
able. and high heat-value domestic fuel. 

In sight, but more or less over the horizon 
are possibilities for the production of phe- 
nolics and plastics from them, disinfectant: 
and animal dips, wood preservation mate- 
rials, electrode and other special carbons, 
sources of materials for detergents, and many 
other specialized products. 

Lignite is capable of bringing relief, eventu- 
ally, to the present heavy demands on irre- 
placeable coking coals of the Appalachian 
area. Lignite can accomplish this by pro- 
viding an alternate source of fuel for power 
and space heating. This is significant in 
view of our growing need to husband these 
coking coals, which are basic to the Nation’s 
steel production. This production is, of 
course, a prime component of the American 
industrial civilization and the backbone of 
our preparedness program. 

The key to these industrial processes is 
low-cost lignite such as you have in enor- 
mous quantities here in North Dakota. 

I confidently predict that during the next 
decade many companies and individuals will 
be beginning to use lignite for the profit of 
themselves, and the Nation as a whole in 
pursuit of the opportunities which I have 
briefly outlined here. Why not some or 
much of this activity in North Dakota? 

So much for the optimistic outlook for 
lignite. It is an outlook for new oppor- 
tunities in North Dakota which can be 
matched by few other communities in the 
United States. 

Let us look now at a few other reasons 
for optimism in North Dakota's immediate 
future. North Dakota has joined the ranks 
of the oil-producing States. The recent oil 
and gas discoveries in Williams County, 
northwestern North Dakota, have excited 
the interest of the Nation. The Williston 
Basin may some day be an important oil 
province, providing a much needed addition 
to our country’s depleting petroleum’ re- 
serves. 

Anotaer reason for optimism is the fast- 
growing development of hydroelectric power. 
Garrison D m, upstream from you a few 
miles on the Missouri, is scheduled to start 
power production in April 1955. Fort Randall 
Dam, down in South Dakota, will be pro- 
ducing power by November 1953. A new unit 
at Fort Peck Dum, over in eastern Montana, 
is almost completed, and within a few weeks 
will add 35,000 kilowatts to the power re- 
sources of this area. 

‘She Interior Department is charged by law 
with the responsibility for marketing power 
generated by all Federal plants in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, whether they be con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers or the 
Bureau of Reclamation. In the carrying out 
of this responsibility, our Department has 
begun construction of backbone transmis- 
sion lines which will interconnect the major 
hydroelectric plants and carry their output 
to the major load centers. These high-ten- 
sion lines are already a familiar feature of 
North Dakota landscape. Partial operation 
of North Dakota's Federal transmission loop 
will begin this winter. This loop intercon- 
nects Bismarck, Garrison Dam, the new 
steam plant of the REA cooperatives at Vol- 
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taire, Devils Lake, and Jamestown. The 
loop is about two-thirds completed now, and 
it will be in full operation next spring. Ini- 
tially, pending installation of generators at 
Garrison, power will be fed into the loop 
from Fort Peck via the Federal line from 
there to Garrison. 

In the marketing of Federal power the 
Interior Department is bound by law to 
give preference to cooperatives and public 
podies. This is particularly significant to 
you of North Dakota. Your State does not 
rank high in percent of farms served by 
central electricity. As of June 30, 1951, 74 
percent of the farms in North Dakota had 
electric service as compared with the na- 
tional average of 84 percent. Ninety per- 
cent of Minnesota’s farms are electrified 

The preference provision of the Federal 
power marketing law will be a highly sig- 
nificant factor in improving this situation 
so that North Dakota farmers will be on a 
par with those in other States. Make no 
mistake about it, the attacks which are now 
being made on the preference provision of 
that law by those who would give the lion's 
share of Federal power benefits to the pri- 
vate companies are sure to weaken the rural- 
electrification program. So will stringent 
policies on taxation of cooperatives, which 
are being advocated by some who pose as 
friends of the farmers. We in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are proud of our record 
in helping rural electric cooperatives get a 
successful start by supplying low-cost power 
under the preference provision The North 
Dakota transmission loop will aid in further- 
ing rural electrification in the territory 
through which it passes. We want to con- 
tinue support of rural electrification in North 
Dakota as new sources of power become 
available 

Speaking of power, I feel obliged to cite 
a few of the rather disquieting facts about 
the Nation's power situation in general. 
They have a bearing on your situation as 
well Ever since the beginning of the de- 
fense program I have maintained publicly 
that the Nation has faced and is facing a 
power shortage Ww hich demands extraordinary 
effort by both the private power companies 
and the Federal Government to rush to com- 
pletion new power facilities. This is neces- 
sary to avoid serious curtailments in elec- 
tricity consumption by domestic consumers, 
and still worse, by defense industries. 

For making these statements a year ago 
I was attacked by representatives of the pri- 
vate power industry. Less than a year ago 
the then president of the Edison Electric 
Institute was quoted in the New York Times 
as claiming there was more than enough 
electricity to meet the heaviest possible de- 
mand. The Edison Electric Institute is the 
trade organization of the private power com- 
panies. The vice president of the institute 
in the same piece was quoted as saying that 
my public warnings of a power shortage 
sought to imply a condition that did not 
exist. Shortly afterward, a magazine which 
caters to the private power industry chal- 
lenged me in an editorial entitled “Who Is 
Kidding Who?” to back up my warnings. 

Here is what has happened: 

In the Pacific Northwest vital supplies of 
electricity for aluminum production had to 
be cut off a month ago because of impend- 
ing low water conditions. Fortunately, rains 
in that region have made it possible to re- 
store this production in subsequent weeks. 

Let me quote you a few statements made 
less than a month ago by a representative 
of the Defense Electric Power Administra- 
tion, an agency made up principally of pri- 
vate utility employees who are helping the 
Government to solve the power problem. 
Here is what he said about the kind of power 
situation we now face: 

“In the Pittsburgh area, electric furnaces 
used to produce needed alloy steel are being 
interrupted almost daily because of insuf- 


ficient generating capacity 
these steel plants amount 
60,000 kilowatts 

“In the Carolinas, 
tions have already caused 
ferro alloys and aluminum. 

“Load growth in the Gulf C 
and northwest Texas area have 
operating reserves to a point where de} 
ble capacity will not be available in 

“Deficiencies in capacity as 
000 kilowatts are forecast for 
area in the fall of 1952. 

“Milwaukee faces a deficit 
watts during the winter of 19 

“The general area known as ria 
North Central region (including Michigan, 
Indiana, Chio, western Pennsylvania, We 
Virginia, and Kentucky) is cted to be 
short about 1,000,C00 kilowat ! 
end of 1952 

“At no time during World V II did the 
electric power si hy ire look so threat- 
ening as it n : ; fall and 
winter of 1952.” Vho was kidding 
who?” 

Once more, the prit 
tives have been caught in 
complacency about the Natio 
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Seven years ago the Congress of the United 
States approved a comprehensive plan for 
development of the Missouri River Basin, 
That approval came on the heels of the most 
terrifying drought in the history of the 
United States, which laid waste untold in- 
vestments and caused awful human misery 
and suffering. The plan was intended to put 
the water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin to work to provide needed regional sta- 
bility and to protect the people of this and 
adjoining areas from the terrible conse- 
quences of both flood and drought 

Since the plan was approved, we have 
made splendid progress in fields of flood con- 
trol and hydroelectiric power development, 
But I regret to say that our irrigation pro- 
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gram has not come along as fast as we had 
hoped. There are a number of reasons for 
this but I assure you that the Department 
of the Interior has never relaxed its efforts 
and we intend to reach the kind 
goals that this State and this 
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to say that so far not an acre in North Da- 
kota has been irrigated under the 1944 au- 
thorization. 

Through all of these years the Interior 
Depariment, as I have said, has exerted con- 
stant effort to go forward on an 
schedule. The problems we have fa 
been many and unique One of the prin- 
cipal ones has been lack of a lively interest 
on the part of you people here ir North Da- 
kota in furthering irrigation development 
during these years of adequate rainfall. 

Anothe: obstacle has heen questions which 
have been raised with respect to the suitabu.l- 
ity of some of the land in the original plan 
for irrigation development. The Interior De- 
partment cannot invest hundreds of millions 
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of dollars in irrigation facilities unless it is 
reasonably certain that the lands supplied 
with water can be made productive through 
irrigation. You know, of course, of the ques- 
tions raised concerning the Bowbells block. 
After conferences in Washington last week, 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the State, 
through your governor, are to select a joint 
review board to pass judgment on the facts 
disclosed. Whatever the fate of the particu- 
lar area in question, additional studies have 
disclosed that there cre hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in North Dakota of fine land 
that are irrigable and that meet any proper 
standards. The Missouri-Souris plan, itself, 
is still very much alive and could survive the 
loss of the Crosby-Mohall area. The Federal 
Government and you of North Dakota, how- 
ever, would be foolhardy indeed if we should 
proceed with any specific construction except 
the best plan that can be devised to include 
land that is certainly, permanently usable 
under irrigation. 

Still another problem is that of adapting 
our irrigation policies prescribed by law to 
the requirements of farmers in an area like 
this where sufficient reinfall for profitable 
dry-land farming is received in a substantial 
percentage of the years. Federal irrigation 
programs have had their greatest success in 
the areas of the West which are completely 
arid. In those caves, the value of irrigation 
was Clear and farmers were quick to agree 
to repay the cost of irrigation facilities to 
the extent of their ability. 

Not so in the Great Plains area. Here we 
must find ways of contracting with farmers 
which are satisfactory to them and which, at 
the same time, will also protect the Govern- 
ment’s investment in irrigation facilities. 

This problem is nowhere better exemplified 
than in the Heart River Division of the Mis- 
souri River project right at your doorstep. 
The Department of the Interior has con- 
structed two reservoirs on the Heart River 
for irrigation and flood-control storage. 
They corved remarkably well in alleviating 
flood damage, notably in the Mandan area, 
during the spring runoff in 1950. The ir- 
rigable lands of the Heart River Division 
are largely parts of farms utilized for live- 
stock enterprises under dry-farm conditions, 
all privately owned. On Saturday, I intend 
to hold a public hearing in Mandan to get 
from the farmers involved their views as to 
how they would like to see irrigation devel- 
opment go forward. From this hearing I am 
hopeful that we can find a solution to the 
irrigation problem of the High Plains area, 
The farmers, we know, are eager to have irri- 
gation; we in the Interior Department are 
eager to provide it. We are hopeful that we 
can find the answer. 

Meanwhile, the Department has made good 
progress, though on a limited scale, in devel- 
opment of the Buford Trenton project over 
near the Montana border on the Yellow- 
stone River. In that area 12,000 acres have 
been brought under irrigation. 

An irrigation contract recently has been 
completed with the Fort Clark Irrigation 
District, about 50 miles north of Bismarck on 
the Missouri River. It is a pumping unit in 
the Missouri Basin comprehensive plan. 

Progress is being made. You can have 
confidence that the Interior Department will 
continue to work on the problem of North 
Dakota irrigation until satisfactory solu- 
tions are found. 

The balanced development of lignites, pe- 
troleum, hydroelectric power, and irrigation 
will make North Dakota stronger and in doing 
so contribute a vital part to the strength of 
the Nation as a whole. That strength is 
important in these times when the clouds 
on the international horizon require a posi- 
tion of strength on our part. The time has 
gone when you of North Dakota cen be 
complacent about the thousands of miles 
which separate you from the oceans in a 
critical international situation. Jet bombers 


can reach you in a matter of hours from 
bases in the lands of potential enemies. 
The lands that separate you from the oceans, 
like the oceans themselves, are no longer 
barriers to the onslaughts of a determined 
enemy. Isolationism in that circumstance is 
just as wrong as complacency about North 
Dakota droughts. 

All of us must realize that our welfare and 
security demand a program of assistance to 
our friends abroad. Strong as we are, we 
cannot go it alone. We have no sensible 
alternative other than stopping of aggression 
in other lands, whether it be by force of 
arms or the power of economic assistance. 
We have found strength in unity at home 
and we must seek it in a common purpose 
among the earth’s free peoples. 

The future of North Dakota is a bright 
one. It can’t help but bring you better 
business conditions than you have ever be- 
fore experienced. I know that you will take 
action to correct the few unsatisfactory ele- 
ments in the picture. We in the Department 
of the Interior are ready to go down the line 
with you for a greater North Dakota. 


One-Man Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “One-Man Crusade,” pub- 
lished in the New Orleans State of Octo- 
ber 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ONE-MAN CRUSADE 


The Senate’s stoutest foeman of corruption 
in Government is JoHN J. WILLIaMs, of 
Delaware, who was little known in his native 
State, and unknown outside of it, when he 
was elected to the United States Senate in 
1946. How he ever got into Congress is one 
of those inexplicables of politics. When 
destiny tapped him on the shoulder he was a 
small town grain and feed merchant. 

In the Senate he remained silent for 2 
years, with freshman propriet, but his in- 
quisitive mind was neither silent nor in- 
active. Senator WILLIAMS was unobtrusively 
exploring corruption and malpractice in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, following leads he 
had dug up himself. 

When this hour for action came, a little 
less than 2 years ago, he presented the 
Senate one shock after another of the 
weird tax-collection laxities in the revenue 
department, always with quiet voice but a 
determination not to be silenced, nor di- 
verted from his course. 

What ensued in the shape of disclosure of 
political manipulation of tax collection, of 
favored treatment of big shot politicos and 
their allied racketeers, must be familiar to all 
who read the newspapers. 

WituiaMs prodded the Revenue Bureau 
into a clean-up. There were resignations, 
including that of the commissioner. There 
were dismissals. There were indictments. 
There were lamentable exposures of graft, 
corruption, negligence, favoritism. 

The whole rotten mess now is being ex- 
plored by Senate and House investigating 
committees, grand juries, and the courts. 
The inquiry was set in motion by the Dela- 
ware Senator. He pointed the probers at 
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the shocking fraudulence unearthed in Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, northern California, Ne- 
vada, Boston, and the strong suspicion of it 
in Detroit, New York, and possibly other 
revenue districts. 

Senator WritraMs has forestalled the loss 
of untold millions of dollars of tax revenue 
to the Treasury, by compelling more effi- 
cient collection and action against delin- 
quents, and by ending the unholy alliance 
between political bosses and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau staff. 

With a few more Members like him in the 
upper Ilouse, the problem of corruption in 
the Government might soon vanish. 


The Need for Development of the Mul- 
berry, Sipsey, and Locust Forks of the 
Black Warrior River, for Flood Control, 
Navigation, Hydroelectric Power, Soil 
and Water Conservation Is Urgent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as this 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress comes to a close, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the great 
need for the future development of the 
headwater streams of the Black Warrior 
River. I refer to the Mulberry Fork of 
the Black Warrior, the Sipsey Fork, a 
tributary of the Mulberry Fork, and the 
Locust Fork of the Black Warrior. 

These streams lie above lock and dam 
17 on the Black Warrior, in Alabama, 
and with their tributaries they serve 
as drainage arteries for some 2,000 square 
miles of area, lying largely in Walker, 
Winston, Cullman, Blount, and Jeffer- 
son Counties. 

These streams form the headwarters 
of the great Warrior-Tombigbee River 
system, and tie the high-grade coals of 
the Warrior coal field, and the steel of 
Birmingham, by water highway to the 
great gulf port at Mobile. 

As the area served by these headwater 
streams—the Mulberry Fork, the Sipsey 
Fork, and the Locust Fork—grows in in- 
dustrial importance, and in my judg- 
ment the coal, iron ore, limestone, clays, 
timber, and possibly oil of the area assure 
its continued growth, the need for de- 
veloping these streams with an area- 
wide perspective will become increasing- 
ly acute. 

These rivers should be developed with 
the objectives of flood control, increas- 
ing their navigation potentials, recap- 
turing the kilowatts of hydroelectric 
power inherent in their racing waters, 
the conservation of water for increasing 
industrial uses, the prevention of soil 
erosion in the drainage area, and other 
allied purposes, 

Mr. Speaker, in order to get the work 
started, on yesterday, I introduced H. R. 
5797, which has been referred to the 
House Committee on Public Works, and 
for the enactment of which I will press 
with all the vigor and ability I possess 
during the next session of Congress, 
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As I see it, the streams of America are 
one of the greatest, if not the very great- 
est natural resource we have in this 
country. These streams should be de- 
veloped for the use and benefit of the 
people of the United States. I am con- 
fident that the Corps of United States 
Engineers will find improvements on 
these streams, such as locks and dams, 
to be economically justified. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
copy of my bill, H. R. 5797, as introduced 
on October 18, 1951. 

H. R. 5797 
A bill to authorize a preliminary examination 
and survey for flood control, navigation, 
hydroelectric power, water conservation, 
and allied purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to cause 
a preliminary examination and survey for 
flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, water conservation, and allied pur- 
poses of Warrior River and its tributaries, 
above lock and dam 17, Alabama, to be made 
under direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to cause a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey to be made for run- 
off and water-flow retardation and soil-ero- 
sion prevention on such drainage area, the 
cost thereof to be paid from appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter made for such pur- 
poses. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, I include informa- 
tion about the Black Warrior, Warrior, 
and Tombigbee Rivers taken from a 
pamphlet prepared by the Office of the 
District Engineer, Corps of United States 
Engineers, Mobile, Ala., as last revised 
in May 1948. 


Biack Warrior, WARRIOR, AND TOMBIGBEE 
RIVERS, ALA. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Rivers included in the project: The river 
system that is improved and maintained 
under the project for the Black Warrior, 
Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala., is com- 
posed of the Mobile River, Tombigbee River 
Warrior giver, Black Warrior River, Locust 
Fork of Black Warrior River, Mulberry Fork 
of Blac Warrior River, and the Sipsey 
Fork, a tributary of the Mulberry Fork. The 
Warrior and Black Warrior Rivers are in 
reality the same river with the name chang- 
ing at Tuscaloosa, Ala., the section below 
Tuscaloosa being the Warrior River and the 
section above Tuscaloosa the Black Warrior 
River. The two names are used to conform 
to the names used in the congressional acts 
authorizing the improvements of the two 
sections. These rivers, together with Mobile 
Bay, form a waterway from the coal fields of 
northern Alabama and the industrial dis- 
trict of Birmingham, Ala., to the Gulf of 
Mcxico. 

The lower limit of the project is on the 
Mobile River 4.75 miles above its mouth, at 
its junction with Chickasaw Creek and begin- 
ning at this point the portion of each river 
composing the system is as follows: 

Mobile River, from Chickasaw Creek to 
the junction of the Tombigbee and Alabama 
Rivers, 42 miles. 

Tombigbee River, from its mouth to the 
mouth of the Warrior River near Demopolis, 
Ala., 177 miles. 

Warrior River, from its mouth to Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., 129 miles. 

Black Warrior River, from Tuscaloosa to 
the junction of the Mulberry and Locust 
Forks of the Black Warrior River, 46 miles. 

Mulberry Fork, to a point 46 miles above 
its mouth, 46 miles. 

Sipsey Fork, to a point 5 miles above its 
mouth, 5 miles. 


Locust Fork, to a point 22 miles above its 
mouth, 22 miles. 

Total length of rivers 
project, 467 miles. 

Location: The entire river system lies with- 
in the State of Alabama, having its source 
in the northern part of the State and flow- 
ing in a general southwesterly direction and 
emptying into Mobile Bay at Mobile. Above 
Tuscaloosa the territory traversed is moun- 
tainous, while the territory traversed below 
Tuscaloosa varies frem rolling to marsh land. 
The principal towns located on the system 
are Mobile, Jackson, Demopolis, Tuscaloosa, 
Cordova, and Port Birmingham. Port Birm- 
ingham, on Locust Fork 11 miles above its 
mouth, is connected with Birmingham by 
rail and paved highway. 

Authorization of project: The first project 
for the improvement of this system was 
adopted in 1871, and covered the Tombigbee 
River below Demopolis. Subsequent to the 
adoption of the original project, the improve- 
ment of other sections of the system was 
authorized by various acts of Congress, and 
the act of June 13, 1902, merged all projects 
into the one project under the title, “Black 
Warrior, Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers, 
Ala.” Various acts of Congress have since 
extended the project to its present limits. 

The two most recent are (1) the River and 
Harbor Act of August 30, 1935, which added 
the Mobile River to the project and author- 
ized the construction of a lock and dam at 
Tuscaloosa to replace three low-lift locks 
and dams, the construction of 12-foot crest 
gates on dam 17, and the dredging of a cut- 
off channel in the vicinity of Sunflower Bend 
on the Tombigbee River and (2) the River 
and Harbor Act, of March 12, 1945, which 
authorized the construction of a lock and 
dam near Demopolis to replace locks and 
dams Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, and an increase in 
the capacity of the spillway at lock No. 1 
by increasing its length. 
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Channel, locks. and dams: The prir 
objective of the improvement is to provide 
all-year water .cransportation from the high- 
zyrade coal fields of Alabama and the Birming- 
ham industrial district of the Gulf Coast. 
This has been accomplished by the construc- 
tion of a system of locKs and dams and by 
dredging and snagging The existing lock 
system consists of 16 locks and 15 dams, the 
extra lock being at dam No. 17 The lift 
vary from a minimum of 8.5 feet to a maxi- 
mum of 72 feet, the high lift being at 
aud dam No. 17, where 12 feet were 
the height of the dam in 1937 
struction of vertical lift steel gates on 1 
crest. This lift of 72 feet is equally divided 
between two locks in tandem. All except 
one of the locks are constructed of concrete, 
the one exception being constructed of stone 
masonry. The lock gates are made of struc- 
tural steel and are of the mitering type. All 
locks, with the exception of the one at 
Tuscaloosa, are approximately the same size, 
the controlling inside dimensions being 52 
feet in width and 282 feet in leneth, and 
8 feet minimum depth over miter sills, mak- 
ing the size of tow that can be handled in one 
lockage 50 feet in width and 280 feet in 
length 

The dams are all of the fixed type with 
the exception of dam No. 1 and dam No. 17 
Dam No. 1 is equipped with A-frames which 
are raised and lowered manually. Dam No 
17 has vertics!-lift gates operated by power 
machinery. Six of the dams are of concrete, 
one of stone masonry and eight of 
filled timber crib type, and they 
leneth from 299 feet to 1,170 feet 

A channel width of 100 feet and controlling 
depth of 8 feet is maintained throughout 
the year over the entire system. The exist- 
ing project provides for increasing the depth 
to 9 feet, and the width to 200 feet, where 
practicable; the construction of a new lock 
and dam near Demopolis, and increasing the 
spillway capacity at dam No. 1. 
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Tombighee River: 
Leek 1..... 
Lock 2.... 

Lock 3 

Lock 4 
Warrior River: 

Lock 5 

Lock 6 

Lock 7.. 

Lock 8... 

Lock 9 
Tuscaloosa lock 
Black Warrior River 

Locks 10, 11, 12 inundated. 

Lock 13.. os 

Lock 14 

Lock 15 a 

BAO Wiccnnnss 

Lock i7....-. 


' From Government St., Mobile (Bankhead Tunnel), 


TERMINALS AND COMMERCE 
TERMINALS 


There are two public terminals within the 
limits of this project and three public ter- 
minals at Mobile, Ala., immediately below 
the lower limit of the project, all of which 
serve traffic on this river system. The de- 
scriptions of these public terminals follow. 
Mileages shown represent the distance from 
the foot of Government Street at Bankhead 
Tunnel, Mobile. 

Mobile, Ala., mile 0.25, foot of St. Michael 
Street: Character of facility: Municipal 
dock; served by Gulf Mobile & Northern 
Railroad and city streets. Purpose for which 
used: Interchange of package freight be- 
tween barge, rail, and motortruck carriers. 
Owner: City of Mobile. 

Mobile, Ala., mile 1: Character of facility: 
State docks; served by Public Belt Railroad 
and city streets. Purpose for which used: 


Interchange of all freight between carriers 
Owner: State of Alabama. 

Mobile, Ala., mile 1, east bank: Character 
of facility: Electric track crane and wharf, 
served by railroad and United States High- 
way 90. Purpose for which used: Inter- 
change of coal and ore between all carriers 
and also with storage yard. Owner: Federal 
Barge Line 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., mile 353.4: Character of 
facility: Derricx loading platforms, and 
warehouse (area 4,500 square feet); served by 
Belt Line Railroad and improved highway; 
purpose for which used: Interchange of mis- 
cellaneous package freight between barge 
lines, warehouse, rail and motortruck car- 
riers; owner: City of Tuscaloosa, leased to 
private interests. 

Port Birmingham, Ala., mile 408.1: Char- 
acter of facility: Two electric derricks and 
warehouse (area 36,900 square feet)i 
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equipped with overhead electric trolley sys- 
tem; served by tracks of Warrior River 
Terminal Co. and by paved road; purpose for 
which used: Interchange of all commodities 
between barge, rail, and motortruck carriers; 
owner: Federal Barge Line. 

In addition to the above public terminals, 
there are numerous private loading stations, 
consisting principally of derricks on the 
bank of the river, coal-loading chutes, and 
pipelines and pumps for handling oil. These 
privately owned terminals do not serve the 
general public. Of the privately owned ter- 
minals, the terminal owned by the Warrior 
& Gulf Navigation Co., is the most impor- 
tant. This terminal is described as follows: 

Port Birmingham, Ala., mile 408.6: Char- 
acter of facility: Electric gantry cranes 
served by tracks of Warrior River Terminal 
Co. and paved hi~hway; purpose for which 
used: Interchange of manufactured steel, 
pigs, billets, ores, and sulfur between barges 
and railroad cars. 

Tows and towboats: A typical tow consists 
of a towboat and seven barges, each of the 
barges being 25 feet wide and 140 feet long, 
with a draft of 8 feet when loaded, capacity 
of each barge being 500 tons. This size tow 
can pass through the locks in two lockages 
and also navigate the sharp bends with a 
minimum of delay in maneuvering. The 
recent increase in river traffic has resulted in 
some use of 11 barge tows instead of the 
7 barge tows formerly used for through 
traffic. Although the larger tows have some 
difficulty in navigating the river and re- 
quire three lockages to pass through the 
small locks, the gain in tonnage carried 
more than compensates for the added travel 
time. 

Types of towboats used, include Diesel elec- 
tric twin screw, steam twin screw, and Diesel 
and steam stern wheel. The dimensions of 
the towboats operated by the Warrior & 
Gulf Navigation and the Federal Barge Lines 
are 25 feet wide, 140 feet long, with a draft 
of 7 feet. The barges are of the hopper type 
and are used as open barges or with covers 
consisting of frames in portable sections that 
are covered with tarpaulins, the nature of 
the cargo determining whether or not the 
open or the covered barge is used. 


COMMERCE 


This river system in its unimproved state 
was navigable as far upstream as Demopolis, 
Ala., only about 8 months of the vear, and as 
far upstream as Tuscaloosa, Ala., about 4 
months of the year. Above Tuscaloosa there 
was no navigation except at extreme high 
water and then only by rafts. For these rea- 
sons commerce was very small. As the im- 
provement of the system developed, com- 
merce increased slowly until the year 1915, 
when lock and dam No. 17 was completed 
and placed the navigable channel within 
reach of the Birmingham industrial district 
and the coal fields of north Alabama. The 
trend-of-tonnage chart shows the movement 
of tonnage from 1915 to the end of 1946, 
Since the beginning of 1947 there has been 
a very pronounced upward trend and, accord- 
ing to preliminary information received from 
shippers, carriers, and other sources, the 1948 
tonnage will probably equal or exceed the 
peak years of 1929 and 1941. 

Prior to the improvement the cargo con- 
sisted principally of packet freight, rafted 
logs, lumber, cotton, and other farm prod- 
ucts. Since the improvement there has been 
a considerable increase in the variety as well 
as volume of cargo, the principal items of 
cargo handled at present being gasoline, oil, 
sugar, sand and gravel, manganese ore, 
sulfur, canned goods, sodium sulfate, phos- 
phate rock, fuel oil, crude rubber, fer- 





tilizer, coffee and salt, iron and steel, lime- 
stone, coal, pulpwood, barged logs, rafted 
logs, pig iron, lumber, slag, billets, fullers 
earth, and cotton. In the past downstream 





tonnage represented about 80 percent of all 
river commerce, At present, however, due to 
the large upstream shipments of oil and gaso- 
line, river commerce is nearly equally divided 
between up-bound and down-bound tonnage. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
TUSCALOOSA LOCK AND DAM 


Location: Tuscaloosa lock and dam, com- 
pleted in 1940, is located 350.2 miles above 
Mobile on the Warrior River within the cor- 
porate limit of the city of Tuscaloosa, Tus- 
caloosa County, Ala. 

General description: Tuscaloosa lock and 
dam is the first modern structure with high- 
er lift and larger lock to replace any of the 
present low dams and small locks for the 
ultimate development of the Black Warrior, 
Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers for naviga- 
tion. 

The new lock and dam has a lift of 30 feet 
and replaces old locks and dams Nos. 10, 11, 
and 12 which were removed to provide a clear 
channel for traffic. The lock is constructed 
of concrete, has a clear inside width of 95 
feet and is 460 feet long, with a minimum 
depth of 10.8 feet over the miter sill. It was 
designed to pass the largest standard tow for 
this river system in one lockage. A three- 
story concrete building located on the inside 
lock wall, houses the power machinery nec- 
essary for the operation of the lock gates. 

The dam is a fixed-crest, gravity type, con- 
structed of concrete and has a spillway 700 
feet long. A fish ladder is located on the 
abutment at the right bank end of the dam. 

Construction of Tuscaloosa lock and dam 
was started January 1937 and was completed 
and accepted on April 30, 1940. 


CREST GATES ON DAM NO. 17, BLACK WARRIOR 
RIVER, ALA. 

General: Lock and dam No. 17 was com- 
pleted in 1915. It is located on the Warrior 
River at mile 377.4 above Mobile. In 1937, 
crest gates were constructed on the original 
dam which raised the pool elevation 12 feet 
and extended the navigable channel 13 miles 
into the rich coal field of north Alabama. 

The gates are the vertical-lift type and are 
operated from two cars located on the bridge 
above the gates. These cars travel the length 
of the dam on a rail track and contain the 
Diesel-powered hoisting drums used to lift 
or lower the crest gates. There are 20 gates 
52 feet in length and two gates 24 feet in 
length installed‘ between concrete piers. 

Stop logs are used to block the space be- 
tween the piers when it is necessary to make 
repairs to the gates. The stop logs are han- 
dled by a revolving crane which is also used 
for removing drift that accumulates above 
the gates. 

Benefits: The construction of these gates 
in addition to extending navigable water into 
the coal fields of north Alabama, increased 
the depth and width along other sections of 
the river above dam No. 17, which is of con- 
siderable aid in navigating the numerous 
sharp bends on Locust and Mulberry Forks. 

Construction of these gates commenced in 
Decembcr 1935, and was completed on July 4, 
1937. 

SUNFLOWER BEND CUT-OFF 


Sunflower Bend cut-off is located between 
miles 77.6 and 79.7 above Mobile on the Tom- 
bigbee River, in Clark and Washington 
Counties, Ala. 

The combined length of the two cut-off 
channels is approximately 8,500 feet, which 
reduces the length of the river about nine 
miles. The channel was dredged to a depth 
of 11 feet below mean low water and has a 
bottom width of 150 feet. 

Dredging was started December 1937 and 
was completed March 29, 1938. In addition 
to navigation benefits because of the short- 
er channel this improvement eliminates 
approximately 90,000 cubic yards of mainte- 
nance dredging annually. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AUTHORIZED 


The River and Harbor Act approved March 
2, 1945, authorized the construction of a new 
lock and dam near Demopolis and an in- 
crease in the capacity of the spillway at dam 
No. 1, by lengthening it 85 feet on the right 
bank. The proposed dam near Demopolis 
will consist of a gravity-type open spillway, 
1,485 feet long, crest elevation 73 feet msl, 
a 40-foot lift lock 110 feet wide and 600 feet 
long. Demopolis lock and dam will replace 
existing locks and dams No. 4, 5, 6, and 7. 


CONNECTING WATERWAYS AUTHORIZED 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 24, 1946, will join the Tombig- 
bee-Warrior waterway at Demopolis. This 
project, when completed, will provide a nav- 
igation channel not less than 9 feet deep 
with a minimum bottom width of 170 feet 
connecting the Tombigbee-Warrior water- 
way with the Tennessee River. Locks will be 
110 feet wide by 600 feet long. 

The Alabama-Coose Rivers, Ala., project 
authorized by River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved March 2, 1945, provides for a naviga- 
tion channel 9 feet deep at low water from 
the mouth of the Alabama River to Mont- 
gomery, to be obtained by canalization. 


AVAILABLE MAPS AND CHARTS 


Navigation charts of the Black Warrior, 
Warrior, and Tombigbee project, Alabama 
River project, and the Gulf section of the 
intracoastal waterway, showing such fea- 
tures as connecting waterways, navigation 
aids, topographic and hydrographic features, 
bridges, overhead and submarine crossings, 
and other data have been prepared. These 
charts are separately bound and are available 
as follows from the District Engineer, Corps 
of Engineers, 2301 Grant Street, Mobile, Ala.: 

Navigation charts of Tombigbee, Warrior, 
and Black Warrior Canalized System, price 
$1. 

Alabama River, Ala., navigation charts, 
price $0.50. 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, New Orleans, 
La., to Apalachee Bay, Fia., in 21 sheets, 
price $1. 





Alabama’s Per Capita Income Increased 
211 Percent 1940 te 1950; Her Vast 
Undeveloped Resources Indicate Great 
Growth in the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the per 
capita income of Alabamians rose from 
$269 in 1940 to $836 in 1950, to triple from 
1940 to 1950. This was a rise of 211 
percent in 10 years, and compares with 
a Nation-wide rise of 150 percent for the 
entire period. 

As we begin to be able to see the decade 
1940 to 1950 in some degree of perspec- 
tive, we are amazed at the tremendous 
economic growth of the Nation evidenced 
by an increase of the physical volume of 
output of more than one-half, an in- 
crease in population of 20,000,000 per- 
sons, and a reduction in unemployment 
from 8,000,000 to the present practical 
minimum of 2,000,000. 

But, with all this, Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama still ranks fourth from the botium 




















in average per capita income. This in- 
dicates again and again the need for 
greatly expanded industrial develop- 
ment, and increased processing by manu- 
facture of its raw materials into finished 
products, Alabama's resources leave 
little excuse for her to remain a poor 
State. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article styled, “State Income 
Payments in 1950,” taken from the Oc- 
tober 1951 issue of Alabama Social Wel- 
fare, published by the Alabama State 
Department of Public Welfare. 


State INCOME PAYMENTS IN 1950—DaTa 
RELEASED IN SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS— 
AvucGusT 1951 

INCOME CHANGES OVER THE PAST DECADE 


Alabama’s per capita income has tripled in 
the last 10 years, rising from only $269 in 
1940 to $836 in 1950. Even with this rapid 
increase Alabama still remains one of the 
poorest States, only 3 States having per 
capita income payments lower in 1950. It is 
somewhat heartening to Alabamanians in 
noting that the percentage increase for Ala- 
bama (211 percent) from 1940 to 1950 in per 
capita income payments is much higher than 
it was for the Nation as a whole (150 per- 
cent). Per capita incomes have moved up 
at considerably above average rates since 
1940 in the Southeast (which includes Ala- 
bama), Southwest, and Northwest—the three 
regions with the lowest income averages. 

The last 10 years have been a period of 
tremendous economic growth for the Nation 
as a whole. The Nation's physical volume 
of output expanded by more than one-half; 
the population increased by 20,000,000 per- 
sons; and unemployment was reduced from 
8,000,000 (one-seventh of labor force) in 
1940 to 2,000,000 by the end of 1950, virtu- 
ally a practical minimum in relation to the 
enlarged labor force. 

In the southern and western areas every 
State received a larger share of the Nation’s 
total income in 1950 than in 1940. In these 
regions the stimulus to income expansion 
during the war was unusually great, but, de- 
spite the impact of reconversion, these re- 
gions have largely retained, or actually in- 
creased the relative gains achieved in that 
period. 

Government income paymerts increased 
threefold or more in the Southeast, South- 
west, and far West between 1940 and 1950 
and provided an unusually important im- 
petus to total income growth in these regions. 
The chief element swelling total Government 
disbursements to individuals in these areas 
was the relatively large concentration of 
military personnel in them. 

Agriculture was the only major income 
source in the Southeast and Southwest 
which did not advance at rates above the 
national average from 1940 to 1950. Of 
particular interest in this regard is the 
declining emphasis placed upon agriculture 
as an industry in these two areas. In 1940 
nearly one-third of the employed labor force 
in the South was engaged in agriculture. 
By 1950 the proportion was down to one- 
fifth—a significantly larger reduction than 
that occurring nationally. 

Even though per capita incomes have in- 
creased considerably since 1940 the dollar 
will not buy what it has in previous years. 
Recent releases from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that the present purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is only 52 cents as 
compared with its value in 1935-39. 


INCOME CHANGES FROM 1949 TO 1950 


Per capita income payments to individuals 
were higher in 1950 than in 1949 in every 
State of the Nation with the exception of 
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one. The year 1950 opened on a strong note 
of recovery from the business downturn of 
1949. Alabama’s per capita income in- 
creased from $767 in 1949 (revised 1949 
figure) to $836 in 1950; that for the Nation 
increased from $1,320 in 1949 to $1,436 in 
1950—approximately a 9 percent increase in 
both instances. Percentage distribution of 
major sources of income payments in Ala- 
bama and the United States in 1950 were as 
follows: 


Agricultural income | 
Government income payments 20, 4 If 
Manufacturing payrolls 2. 2 
Trade and service income 2 








There was a 14 percent rise from 1949 to 
1950 in Government income payments (15 
percent for Alabama). The 1950 Govern- 
ment life insurance dividend disbursement 
was of considerable importance in swelling 
total incomes throughout the Nation. Be- 
cause of its relatively uniform distribution, 
however, it had little effect on differences 
among States. As a result of the heavy 
concentration of military payrolls in the two 
Southern regions, together with the rela- 
tively large increase in them, however, these 
two areas scored above-average gains in in- 
come flowing from the Government 


States ranked according to per capita 
income payments, 1950 


Ne  Biisnecdcdciwtescisesein $1, 436 
District of Columbia (1)....-...--.. 1, 986 
eee 1, 909 
SE, (Gi oiick nd aciniedawienmadeniions 1, 875 
| a es 1, 864 
CISIIG CO). kcckekdcdenccécacese 1, 766 
SD Cie ciecicigeutcncaeusanen 1, 752 
Ce OC) ctwctcacawunsccssuda 1, 751 
TRO NEY 16 a ccncawetacnccccsucss 1, 689 
Wee (OB) canactictnncncecscaes 1, 642 
I, BIO on ce ccetcsbeswndscnenns 1, 605 
DESUGRGNUGERIE «(BED cccceccccecscsaca 1, 600 
WCIMGEE. (12) cnccccccesiensnnccsce 1, 583 
CRD CIO ganic ctntdtundisnendeadss 1, 582 
PE 1, 561 
TERI CTD ic nctetiienciniccennes 1, 547 
CHUNG 116) cccenccctscewntanscnaias 1, 523 
Pentayivamia. (27) 6 oncsccccccsssnne 1, 523 
WOME CBT ones neces cess 1, 509 
ST CE wecntrbcccesasissene 1, 467 
BRE Ci ded dcttnicneasatiee 1,451 
WERE, CHE) cancanwneGucmnanqueden 1, 431 
BE EE adorinadtbtidimeattsnisanny 1,417 
SEGUE: CE ic cnccsenticanwcsddeans 1, 401 
CRED: CE enaccansecosecasataces 1, 392 
SEDER GED) ecacccteconcepcnsecacese 1, 338 
yy 1, 332 
Gouth: Dake. (20) ccacccnccccasecse 1,308 
WOrthy TRING (2B) ccandcanscccsudacn 1, 298 
EE CR rtihincuntinncatiaandadnt 1, 287 
New Hanapeltire (30) ..0<...ccosccacs 1, 282 
We (EE) cadiinhucedusassccscoenoes 1, 278 
Wea (88) .cccenunsnaseueccesccaccce 1, 271 
RRR: (GOR ccctninntinniadwacddnnwe 1, 240 
Dae. (HO tanscucattewianenesanda 1,210 
WEE COOP adatticwddnanmuanetdleds 1,184 
NE 4H atetvdbtdeitinntumasnaae 1,161 
GT ica ncdkenucdnnnccetwnd 1, 158 
pS ee 1, 109 
CE SOP ih ccnrccidvianacaacossann 1,070 
OO” We COED ctntacnct nme 1, 049 
DOE TES cacccasadnccancscense 1, 045 
ee 969 
IE CO vcdadcnccoccneccscce 962 
Werte GaeGris (66) oncncnccccncessa 951 
TRORRUORT (OB) vnccccaccenncenecscce 911 
RIOROTEA (GE) a ccqcnnenetacceunsane “ 836 
pe : | % 831 
BARR RINE: (GN cncinsnntenennmmscanin 825 
Mississipgl (40) saudacencnccesccasce 698 
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Defensive Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement of a constituent, Mr. 
William Douglas Leonard, of Wichita, 
Kans., wherein he expresses the opinion 
that agreement with Japan along the 
lines he outlines in this statement is 
essential at this time 


Last January our very able Hon. John 
Foster Dulles was empowered by the Presi- 
dent of the United Stater to draft a peace 
treaty with Japan and given the title of 
Ambassador. fter many months of confer- 
ence with our now friendly nations and 
allies an agreement was reached by the ma- 
jority of them, England, France, Holland, 
Australia, New Zealand, and others to sign 
said treaty on September 4 at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. All members of the United 
Nations are invited to attend the signing and 
as witnesses, but of course may or may 
not sign as they desire. Russia ond one 
or more of her subjected nations may at- 
tend but will not be expected to sign and 
may state their objections, if any, but that 
is all the latitude to be allowed them. After 
the signing the approval of the United States 
Senate is necessary, but there is no doubt of 
the ratification. 

By the terms of the treaty Japan is allowed 
a limited rearmament. Our troops, naval, 
and air forces to remain and occupy bases 
until Japan is in position to defend itself. 
While Japan becomes a sovereign nation, she 
in fact only becomes a weak defensive one. 
The treaty covers many subjects and is good 
as far as it gocs but does not go far enough. 

Immediately after tne signing of this 
treaty the United States and Japan will sign 
a military bilateral treaty, providing that in 
case either nation is attacked the other will 
com: to its defense, and so forth. This is 
excellent, placing Japan in a very favorable 
position but is not sufficient A much 
stronger treaty is required by the present 
world status. 

Japan armed to the teeth as the ally of 
the United States is the key to world peace. 

Secretary of State Acheson claims the 
United States will be compelled to expend 
$25,C00,000,0°0 in Europe in the next 3 years 
to preserve the present unstable peace. The 
facts to be stated hereafter can do so with 
approximately one-fifth of that amount if 
commenced at an early date. 

As soon as the Dulles treaty becomes ef- 
fective, Japan becomes a sovereign nation 
and an additional bilateral offensive and 
defensive treaty should, be concluded with 
her, irrespective of the objections of 
other nation, for a period of 25 years for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of com- 
munism in Asia and elsewhere if necessary 
to preserve world peace 

It would cost the United States several 


any 


billions of dollars, (possibly 5) to supply 
Japan with arms, machines, tools, airplanes, 
munitions, and other instruments for war 


and for other necessary purposes 

Japan to grant the United States all bases 
for any purpose desired and agree not to 
bear arms against any other nation during 
the life of this treaty without the approval 
of the United States 

While not necessary it would be of great 
importance in eyes of the nations of 


, 





the 
tne 
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Asia and the Communists in general if the 
President of the United States and the Em- 
peror of Japan personally sign the treaty 
which of course has to be ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

A militant Japan, armed to the teeth at 
the back door of Russia would turn the grow!- 
ing Russian bear into a timid white rabbit. 
Russia would plead for any kind of peace 
and in the years to come, sooner than ex- 
pected possibly, communism would die a 
natural death. 

Europe would be saved as Russia fears two 
wars at once, knowing we would have the 
whip hand in Asia and could devote our at- 
tention to our European allies. Russia also 
fears the eventual taking over by Japan of 
Siberia and her loss of domination of Outer 
Mongolia and Tana-Touva. She is too much 
afraid of Japan to ever attack her. 

Japan has made wonderful progress in the 
manufacture of steel: All her factories are 
intact and ready for use for war purposes, 
awaiting machines and tools to commence 
work. A 7-day week will be looked upon as 
no hardship by its labor—only as a matter 
of duty. 

Japan has from ten to twelve million fight- 
ing men ready and willing to fight, if called 
to; an unlimited number of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. Her people are very adaptable 
and a few weeks of training can turn her 
ordinary labor into ckilled labor. 

The Nation can be placed on a wartime 
footing in a matter of weeks if provided with 
equipment and material. 

Japan is, with one exception, the only 
Nation we can count on in Asia and desires 
more than anything to recain her place in 
the sun and in the family of free-loving na- 
tions and as our ally is willing to do anything 
asked of rer. The mere fact of her being 
armed will be enough to tranquilize Asia as 
every Asian nation fears Japan and would 
fear to antagonize her. 


The Book From Here to Eternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by Gerald Kennedy, bishop of the 
Methodist Church of Portland, Oreg., to 
the Christian Century, July 18, 1951, 
dealing with the book entitled “From 
Here To Eternity,” written by James 
Jones. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

From HERE To ETFRNITY 

“TT IS AN ANTI-UMT TRACT,” SAa¥S BISHOP 

Sim: I have just read From Here to Bter- 
nity by James Jones (Scribner, $4.50). It 
is a first novel and promises to reach a new 
high as a best seller. Part of its appeal is a 
copious use of four-letter words and a frank 
discussion of (one might almost say a mor- 
bid fascination with) a soldier's sex experi- 
ences, which run all the way from adultery 
to homosexuality. It portrays a shameful 
sadism in an Army prison, and the only no- 
bility to be discerncd is in the stubborn 
rebellion of a few private soldiers against 
the whole military system. Here, in a word, 
is one man's description of our peacetime 


army. Any number of former GI's have told 
me that this is about the way it was even in 
wartime, and a number of men with first- 
hand experience have assured me that it is 
even more difficult to maintain morale and 
morals during peacetime. 

Now the thing that interests me in all this 
is the barrage of propaganda put down by 
UMT proponents which blithely ignores 
everything that From Here to Eternity re- 
veals. I should like to ask these brethren if 
this is the way military life is, what are they 
proposing to do about it? Is there any guar- 
anty that they will make it different? More 
serious than that, is there any way it can be 
made much better even if their intentions 
are entirely honorab!e? My guess is that, 
when military training becomes the central 
thing, everything else takes on a secondary 
importance and hence fares about the same 
a@s a snowball in you know where. 

Before UMT is voted on .y Congress— 
as it will be sometime scon—let every parent 
read the book and ask if this is the kind of 
environment he wants to throw about his 
son. And if you are still on the fence, read 
the book and ask for precise methods of pre- 
venting these degrading experiences being 
offered our sons. Let me stress that actual 
plans and procedures must be clearly defined 
and written into law that will convince our 
educators. The kind of generalities which 
have been characteristic of the UMT pro- 
ponents so far can be trusted about as far 
as you can throw a tank. 

James Jones may be horrified to hear that 
his book is regarded by a benighted bishop 
as propaganda against UMT. I have no 
doubt that this was far from his mind 
when he wrote it. But that is precisely what 
makes it a tract for the times. Our historic 
American faith is that the military repre- 
sents a necessary arm of society to whom we 
©o.e our profounc respect and our service, 
But that same faith, on the basis of plenty 
of evidence, assures that the military makes 
a very bad master. We ought not to deny 
that faith from here to eternity. 

GERALD KENNEDY, 
Bishop, Methodis* Church, Portiand, 
Oreg 


Address by Senator Chavez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1952 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at a luncheon of the As- 
sociated Third Class Mail Users, at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen: It is a great plea- 
sure to come to Milwaukee at the invitation 
of Associated Third Class Mail Users to meet 
with you, the leaders in the mail-order field. 
My good friend and colleague in the United 
States Senate, Otin D. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, had hoped to be here on this occa- 
sion, but as the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress draws to a close, he, as 
chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, finds ft necessary to re- 
main in the Nation’s Capital to participate 
in the debate on a number of important bills 
which come under his leadership. 
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Senator JOHNSTON has never been to Wis- 
consin and both he and his lovely wife had 
looked forward to spending a few days in 
this great State. The demand for his pres- 
ence in the Senate, therefore, has deprived 
him of the opportunity to meet you good 
people. 

You will have other conventions and other 
meetings, and you will be missing a good 
bet if you do not invite Senator JOHNSTON 
to address you at some future time. He 
knows the postal picture better than most 
men, and you mailers are indeed fortunate 
that he is at the helm of a committee which 
handled legislation so vitally important to 
all of you. 

I served for 10 years on the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and was 
ranking minority member during the 
Eightieth Congress. When my party re- 
gained control of Congress in 1949, I had a 
choice of heading up either that committee 
or the Committee on Public Works. I chose 
the latter assignment, for, frankly, my own 
State of New Mexico is more vitally affected 
by public-works legislation than it is by 
postal legislation. 

That is not to imply that Mew Mexico has 
no concern with postal matters. To the 
contrary. The mailman to us is more in- 
portant than he is in more densely populated 
States. It has always been my view that a 
sound post-office system has been one of 
the major factors in the development of our 
great Nation. The vast reaches of the West- 
ern and Southwestern States have served to 
isolate many of our people. The department 
store is not a streetcar ride away. 

The rancher cannot walk a block and get 
the afternoon edition of a newspaper. The 
lonely miner camnot get his supplies by local 
delivery truck. 

All of these Americans must Iook to the 
post office to deliver the free press and 
essential products purchased from afar. 
They look to you mailers to supply many uf 
their needs. You will be able to provide that 
service as long as we have an efficient postal 
service operating under reasonable rates. 

One thing is certain—America would not 
be the great country it is today if the Con- 
gress had insisted that the Post Office De- 
partment operate at a profit. 

And it ts this very profit question which 
has caused us so much wrangling before our 
Post Office Committees and in the Halls af 
Congress. The Postmaster General has ask- 
ed us several times to go on record to the 
effect that the Department is and should be 
a service organization; that deficits must be 
expected. I believe he is entitled to such a 
policy statement from Congress and it soon 
may become possible for us to gtve it to him 

The speaker who preceded me, James J. 
Doran, has pointed out that 39,000 district 
offices operate at a loss. These are the small- 
er post offices which service widespread rural 
and mountain populations. They can never 
be expected to operate at a profit. No oue 
will question the right of the lonely ranche: 
way up the canyon to have his mail delivered 
to him, but let us not delude ourselves intu 
believing that a 3-cent stamp fully cover« 
the cost of that service. The citizen has got 
to be subsidized not by one group of mailers 
but by all of the people. 

If a private business corporation were op 
erating the Department, the board of di 
rectors would undoubtedly vote to close 
down all offices which did not show a profit. 
That is standard operating procedure under 
the capitalistic system. But, can you imag- 
ine the roar of disapproval that would sweep 
across the plains and over the mountains of 
America, if millions of Americans were sud- 
denly shorn of a service upon which they 
have come to depend for their very exist- 
ence? 

The question answers itself. No Con- 
gressman would ever vote to eliminate such 
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service. Yet no one can deny that it costs 
a great deal of money to keep these 39,000 
offices operating. Yet, it does, but so do a 
lot of other functions of Government. And 
I daresay, that outside of our expenditures 
for national defense there is no Government 
outlay of funds as warranted and profitably 
spent as the appropriation for the support 
of our great postal system. 

That brings me to the bone of conten- 
tion—How great shall the deficit be and 
which categories or mail are not and should 
now be paying more than they do? Here 
we get into that field of wrangling I men- 
tioned before. 

There is no rate making proceeding in 
America more important than that which 
concerns postage. Postal rates affect all of 
our people, the great and the small, the 
rich and the poor. Thousands of business 
organizations such as your own are vitally 
affected by any sudden increase in rates. As 
mailers, one of your most important cost 
items is postage. If we in Congress legis- 
late unwisely, without full information or 
prudent study, our bad judgment will cause 
many of you to close your doors. Since the 
goods you market are produced by Ameri- 
can labor, bankruptcy or depression affects 
thousands of American workers. 

I have listened to a good many witnesses 
during my membership on the Post Office 
Committee, Government witnesses and busi- 
nessmen alike. I believe I have a pretty 
good working knowledge of your problems 
and those of the Department. It is knowl- 
edge which has not been easily or casually 
acquired. 

A decade of listening and study has been 
required to obtain that understanding. 
Since only a very small fraction of Repre- 
sentatives or Senators ever have the op- 
portunity to study the postal problem so 
fully, their decisions presently must be based 
on the recommendations of the appropriate 
committees of Congress and the petitions 
received from the people in their own dis- 
tricts and States. 

A vast volume of mail is directed to Sen- 
ators and Representatives on the subject of 
postal rates. Undoubtedly, you gentlemen 
have generated some of it. In spite of all 
the words written on the subject, I believe 
you will find many of them confused be- 
cause of the charges and countercharges 
constantly being made. Congressmen 
would like to make intelligent decisions on 
this most important of rate-making pro- 
ceedings, but they lack the time and op- 
portunity to delve into the question as 
deeply as they would like. 

Postal rates are among the most difficult 
and complex of any of the numerous rates 
which Congress must assess. At the present 
time it is admitted by all concerned tha: the 
cost-accounting system of the Department is 
actually unable to tell us in any way the 
actual cost of handling any particular cate- 
gory of mail. The Department knows what 
the various categories produce, but is com- 
pletely in the dark as to what it costs to 
handle a first-, second-, third-, or fourth- 
class delivery. The only thing it Nas been 
able to do is to arbitrarily apportion the 
deficit among the different classes—and this 
has often resulted in strange and irreconcila- 
ble figures. To note one example, depart- 
mental figures show that a third-class letter 
costs more to handle than a first-class let- 
ter—which is obviously impossible, 

This being the case, I am opposed to rate 
making with such scanty and inaccurate 
information as the basis for setting rates for 
the entire postal service. In 1949 I wrote 
to the Senate Post Office Committee some- 
thing which I feel holds true now more than 
ever, and I should like to quote from that 
letter. “Under the present circumstances,” I 
wrote, “rate making is crude and arbitrary, 
with the less vociferous users of the mails, 


and the general public, being in the poorest 
position to protect themselves. If we make 
rates now without a proper foundation of 
knowledge we may not only discriminate 
against the weak and force hardships and in- 
equities on various groups, but we may start 
an inflationary spiral.” 

Before we make radical and unprecedented 
increases in the rates I feel that prudent 
and sober judgment dictates that we obtain 
all the facts and bring some searching in- 
sight into this problem 

I am opposed to the rate bill at this time, 
until we have the facts 

As you know, in the present session of 
Congress there was introduced a resolution 
sponsored by 9 members of the 13-man 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. I am told that Associated Third 
Class Mail Users were in the forefront spon- 
soring this legislation. The measure pro- 
vides for a full study of the Post Office De- 
partment and the rate-making machinery. 
There is one charge consistently leveled at 
the Post Office Department—its failure to 
install modern business methods. Many ex- 
perts feel that the adoption of these meth- 
ods, including certain mechaniza would 
serve to so reduce the deficit that no rate 
increases would be required. I for one be- 
lieve that there is a great deal of merit in 
these charges. 

For that reason the resolution received my 
wholehearted support. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral himself should welcome such a study. 
Certainly, if the joint committee created 
under the resolution, cooperating with rep- 
resentatives of the mail industry, comes up 
with some sound recommendations pointing 
the way to a substantial reduction in the 
Department’s deficit, Mr. Donaldson should 
be happier than anyone. If he can give the 
American people better postal service at the 
same or lower rates, no one is going to kick 
very hard. 

As many of you know, I participated ac- 
tively in the debate on S. 1046, the bill to 
readjust postal rates. With respect to bulk 
third-class mail, I considered a 59-percent 
increase dangerous and unconscionable—and 
I said so on the Senate floor. I pointed 
out that this category of mail was increased 
17 percent in the last rate bill and that the 
most which should now be asked was 25 per- 
cent. That is an over-all increase of 42 per- 
cent—a substantial hike in a very important 
cost item for thousands of small third-class 
users throughout America. I believe Mr. 
Donaldson made a serious error when he 
characterized third-class mail as junk mail. 
If, as he alleges, everybody who receives this 
deferred service, byproduct mail simply tosses 
it in the waste basket, then you gentlemen 
certainly are a pack of fools for throwing 
your time and money away so foolishly 

Your executive manager, Harry Maginnis, 
told me of a recent visit to Mr. Sheridan's 
office in the miscellaneous mails section of 
the Post Office Department. Mr. Sheridan 
is a fine young gentleman and nothing I say 
here will reflect ill of him. Mr. Maginnis 
informed Mr. Sheridan that he was there 
representing Breck’s of Boston, a member 
of Associated Third-Class Mail Users, who 
had some problem or other hs g to do 
with a large mailing of their 
Sheridan remarked that he ha 
morning received Breck’s latest 
that he had ordered an item or 
catalog had reached him via bulk thi 
mail. 

It is my contention that whatev 
is conducive to the marketing of | 
made by American iabor is good for America 
and that all of us—the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the public, and Congress alike—should 
take a second look before we unjustly smear 
that medium. You gentlemen, through 
your business firms, are helping to make a 
better and greater America. I want all of 
you to know that you can count on my sup- 
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good word in their behalf. 

In closing, allow me to quote from 
of the statements I made when the pr 
rate bill was before the Senate last mont 
It sums up my phil 
question: 

“One of the prime factors in developing 
our country has been the postal service 
stated earlier that when the founders of the 
Nation and those who gave us the written 
law of the land provided for post offices and 
post roads they intended to give service t 
the American people It was not 
caprice on the part of the founding fathers 
that they insisted on a postal service, and it 
is significant that the Postmaster Genera! 
was one of the first Cabinet officers to be 
created along with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney General 

“Recently we have heard comments that 
the Post Office must be run as a busine 
and that it should show a profit, or break 
even. This type of thinking is absurd and 
stems from ignorance How would it ever 
be possible to develop such States as the 
Rocky Mountain States, or my own New 
Mexico, were it not possible for the remote 
farmer, lumberman, miner, to do his shop- 
ping and keep in contact with his friends 
and family via the mails? 

“Of course the postal deficit is large 
of that deficit is due to added burdens, sub- 
sidies for aviation, and other carriers, which 
have been tacked on to the postal budget 
There is free Government mail. There are 
Other burdens placed on the Department 

“Let us not be stampeded into ¢ 
rate raising, only to discover that we 
actually acquired no additional revenue 
merely crippled the Department in the 
of general public service, for which it 
originally created.” 
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Pawns, Not Satellites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker 
lites are obsequious dependents 

Is not an injustice committed on the 
floor of this House each time captive 
states bordering the Soviet Union are 
called satellites? They do not fawn to 
follow the foul fakers in the Kremlin. 

Let us call them as we see them— 
pawns, not satellites. 


satel- 
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Resolution of National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
Resolution of Mountain Pacific States 
Conference of Public Service Commis- 
sions, and Address Entitled “Valuation: 
the State Commissions, and Section 
19A,” by Clyde B. Aitchison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me during the 
course of the debate this afternoon, I 
submit for printing in the Appendix a 
resolution of the National Association of 
tailway and Utilities Commissioners; a 
resolution of Mountain Pacific States 
Conference of Public Service Commis- 
sions, and an address entitled “Valua- 
tion: The State Commissions, and Sec- 
19a,” by Clyde B. Aitchison. 

The resolutions and address are as 
follows: 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., October 18, 1951. 
It is hereby certified that the annexed 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
National Association of Railway and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, at its annual conven- 
tion, this day held. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS, 
Gero. H. Fuacc, President. 
AUSTIN L. ROBERTS, Jr., Secretary. 
“ANNEX 
“Whereas complete up-to-date valuation 
of the railroads is absolutely necessary for 
the proper functioning of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in cost accounting, 
capitalization, regulation, reorganization, 
proceedings and other cases; and 
“Whereas due to insufficient funds the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has been un- 
able adequately vo carry on this work; be it 
“Resolved by the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilittes Commissioners at its 
sizty-third annual convention, That it go on 
record as favoring such an increase in ap- 
propriation for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as will enable it adequately to 
bring and keep up its present valuation 
studies; be it further 
“Resolved, That the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners re- 
quest the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and the appropriation committees of 
the Congress, make every effort toward an 
adequate appropriation by the Congress for 
this purpose.” 
CHARLESTON, S.C., October 17, 1951. 
It is hereby certified that the annexed 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Mountain Pacific States Conference of Pub- 
lic Service Commissions ih meeting assem- 
bled at Charleston, S. C., this day. 
RatepH C. HORTON, 
Chairman, 
Howarp FREAs, 
Secretary. 
“ANNEX 
“Whereas complete up-to-date valuation 
of the railroads is absolutely necessary for 
the proper functioning of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in cost accounting, 
capitalization, regulation, reorganization 
proceedings, and other cases; and 
“Whereas, due to insuticient funds the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 


unable adequately to carry on this work: Be 
it 

“Resolved by the Mountain Pacific States 
Conference of Public Service Commissions 
in meeting assembled this 17th day of Oc- 
tober 1951, That it go on record as favoring 
such an increase in appropriation for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as will 
enable it adequately to bring and keep up 
its present valuation studies; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary and the 
State commissions of the conference re- 
quest the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and the appropriation committees of 
the Congress and the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the 11 Western States to make 
adequate appropriation for this purpose; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a similiar resolution be 
prepared and presented to the executive com- 
mittee of the NARUC for similar action at 
this convention. 


THe STATE COMMISSIONS AND 
SECTION 19a 
(An address before the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
Charleston, S. C., October 16, 1951, by 
Clyde B. Aitchison) 


The invitation to appear before you does 
not suggest the scope of this address. Hav- 
ing freedom of choice, I shall direct atten- 
tion to a basic subject which recently has 
not received the consideration its impor- 
tance should command, I shall recapitulate 
the early development and general concept 
of valuation as a factor in the rate-making 
process; the role of the State commissions, 
past and present, in that development; and 
shall call attention to pressing immediate 
problems which inhere in administration of 
section 19a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which provides for the valuation of the 
properties of carriers subject to the provi- 
sions of part I of that act. These matters 
are of concern to the States as well as the 
Federal Government. Many of the matters 
will be familiar and my remarks may be 
reminiscent, but I feel certain that some 
are but imperfectly understood and need to 
be stated clearly, and with greater force than 
I can command. 


VALUATION: 


I 


The concept of value as a basic factor in 
the determination of reasonable rates, or as 
a “rate base,” évolved years before the enact- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
originated with certain early State commis- 
sions, and long antedated the famous opin- 
ion of Justice Harlan, Smyth v. Ames (169 
U. S. 465), decided in 1898. This interesting 
fact was developed by the research of John 
E. Benton, for many years the able and 
forceful representative of the State com- 
missions in Washington as general solicitor 
of this association, after service as a member 
of the New Hampshire Commission and as 
Solicitor of the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Ben- 
ton, speaking in 1937 at the exercises com- 
memorating the semicentennial of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, said: 

“In this historic fair-return-on-fair-value 
rule, which in recent decades has been so 
often a stumbling block in the pathway of 
State regulation, and for which the United 
States Supreme Court is now so roundly con- 
demned in some quarters, the Justice merely 
announced a rule which State commissions 
long before had developed for their own guid- 
ance, and extended the approval of the Court 
to elements, enumerated for consideration 
in applying that rule, which the reports of 
the State commissions showed they had long 
been considering. 

“The State commissions, however, used fair 
return on value as a working rule, subject 
to other tests of reasonableness. It remained 
for a State legislature to make the rule 
statute law, and for the United States Su- 
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preme Court to engraft it upon the Federal 
Constitution.” 

Also interestingly, the cost of reproduction 
as a test of value gained a place in the famous 
fair-value rule of Smyth v. Ames because of 
the opportunistic argument of William Jen- 
nings Bryan before the Supreme Court, in 
his attempt to sustain the Nebraska maxi- 
mum-rate law. His argument followed an 
earlier report of the board of secretaries in 
his State, who had applied cost of duplica- 
tion as a test of value of railway property 
instead of original cost. It was of common 
knowledge that the original cost of construc- 
tion and the sums invested in the railways of 
the State during and following the Civil War 
were high, and swollen by wastes and rascali- 
ties which constituted a public scandal. The 
case came on before the court during the de- 
pression days of the nineties, and counsel for 
the State could well point out that whatever 
the cost of the road it would be far less if 
it were presently being constructed. In this 
way the court's opinion came to state that 
in ascertaining value “the present as com- 
pared with the original cost of construction” 
was to be considered. 

But times change, and we change with 
them. A generation later, when railway 
construction costs had risen to a higher 
level, the railways seized upon and pushed 
to fantastic limits the cost of reproduction 
test, and thus turned this element of the 
rule to their advantage. 

Without elaborating the point, it has 
seemed to me that the original cost versus 
reproduction theories were merely uncon- 
scious resort to marginal utility from the 
standpoints of the producer and the user of 
the service as a test of the worth of the 
transportation performed and _ utilized. 
Alfred Marshall would have said it was a 
question which blade of the scissors was en- 
titled to the distinction of being the cutter. 
Again, those who urged the original-cost 
theory referred the public service to the law 
of agency, by which the principal (the pub- 
lic, users of the service) was bound to reim- 
burse the agent (the carrier) for his reason- 
able outlays or reasonable use of his prop- 
erty for the benefit of his principal. Those 
who favored the fair-value test found 
analogy in the law of eminent domain—a 
forced taking of service, for which the Con- 
stitution insured fair compensation for the 
value of the thing taken. 

Valuation and rate of return based 
thereon, together constituting fair return, 
became burning economic and political is- 
sues in the first decade of this century, in 
general simultaneously with enactment of 
numerous State statutes reducing passenger 
fares and freight rates. This movement was 
roughly contemporaneous with the agitation 
which brought about enactment of the Hep- 
burn amendment of 1906, and the Mann- 
Elkins Act of 1910. Those acts gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
first time workable powers for the fixation of 
freight and passenger charges by railroad. 
The same economic causes led to enactment 
of the 2-cent fare and the Cashman Act by 
the States, and to the vitalizing by Congress 
of the act to regulate commerce. During 
this period there were grave doubts as to 
the soundness of the financial structures 
and practices of the railroads, as to the ac- 
curacy and truthfulness of their accounts 
and records, and as to whether the roads were 
bearing their fair burden of taxation. These 
were times of investigations, and the facts 
developed engendered more investigations 
and more controversy. The value of the 
properties of the carriers, under the accepted 
rule in Smyth v. Ames, was a central point 
in all these controversies, but the facts were 
only imperfectly known, and many of the 
economic and legal theories governing their 
application were obscure, confused, and con- 
tradictory. Parenthetically, while we are 
now more sure of the facts, theories still 
remain in an enigmatical state. 








So the Commissions, State and Federal, 
and courts and legislatures, as well as the 
carriers, in the first decade of the century 
generally took the fair-value test of Smyth 
y. Ames as well settled as the law of the land. 
In applying the rule, there began the devel- 
opment of elaborate techniques for valua- 
tion ascertainment. The prime issue was 
confiscation, as in the Smyth-Ames case; 
secondly, it was recognized that value was 
a necessary factor in solving the problems 
of the infant art of cost-accountancy and 
determination of the relation between the 
cost and price of particular services. Inci- 
dentally, questions of taxation and capitali- 
zation were involved. The carriers had the 
advantage of the longer purse than the pub- 
lic authorities, and more experienced and 
better organized stafis of exports; besides, 
they had the most at stake and therefore 
could be more aggressive than quasi-judicial 
public authorities. The public authorities 
had to be consistent; the carriers were not 
under the same disability. 

The original act to regulate commerce 
(sec. 20) required reports from the carriers 
as to “the cost and value of the carrier's 
property, franchises, and equipment.” This 
provision is still in the act. In 1838 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission reported 
to Congress that it was impossible to secure 
accurate information or opinions as to cost, 
value of property, franchises, or equipment 
from the reports of the carriers. Even at 
that early date the Commission was well 
aware of the metaphysical difficulties in as- 
certaining value, and prophetically antic- 
ipated later contentions. ‘“* ° ° a 
vad property is not necessarily worth 
what it would cost to replace it, and, on the 
other hand, it may be worth very much more 
than that.” 

This was 40 years before Smyth v. Ames, 
but long after John Stuart Mill had thought 
that valuation principles had all been well 
settled in the body of economic theory. 

During this decade under consideration, 
many States set up valuation departments 
and vigorously undertook to get the infor- 
mation necessary to informed and effective 
action as to the rates and fares of their car- 
riers, or to defend their orders. And the 
carriers, as the Commission said in its 1908 
annual report, showed a growing tendency to 
meet attacks upon their rates by making 
proof, through their own experts and offi- 
cials, of the value of or the cost of repro- 
ducing their physical properties. 









The Com- 
mission there painstakingly showed how un- 
equal the contest was. From then on until 
in 1913 when Congress enacted the valua- 
tion amendment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, successive annual reports of the Com- 
mission urged the need of an official valua- 
tion of interstate carriers, to be available in 
rate cases to complaining shippers, and also 
to the Commission by which such issues 
should be decided. It also urged that such 
an appraisal was a necessary predicate to an 
honest and informative balance sheet and to 
give of railway capitalization, over-all, and by 
light which would determine the propriety 
of railway capitalization, over-all, and by 
specific carriers. It said “the change which 
has gradually taken place in the past few 
years, as well as the increased responsibilities 
imposed upon the Commission by the 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce, 
makes continually clearer the importance of 
an authorized valuation of railway property, 
made in a uniform manner for all carriers in 
all parts of the country.” 

The States were forced to the same con- 
clusion. Their rate proceedings were tre- 
mendous in scope and importance in their 
economic and political life. The State com- 


missions were expected or required to ap- 
pear in support of citizens of the States 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to defend in the Federal and State courts 
State-made rate or service orders. 


The Fed- 
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eral Government, the States, and the ship- 
pers, as has already been indicated, were 
often outmatched by the well-org l car- 
riers. This is shown by the 19 port « 

the commission already cited The com- 


mission referred to its recent experience in 
the hearings of the important Spoka: 









then much in the public eye I 
railroads had compiled and put in ev ce 
elaborate and detailed valuations, in e 








of the assailed transcontinental rates This 
testimony would have gone unchallenged, for 
want of any champion of adverse erests 
but for the fortuitous circumstance that 
the Washington State commission then hed 
well under way an appraisal of the railroads 
of that State, which included portions of 


the transcontinental routes in contro- 
versy. But for the production by the State of 
Washington of its own capable and resource- 
ful expert as a witness, fortified by 
sults of the State's investigation, the record 
before the Federal Commission wouk 
been left wholly one-sided, and but 

quately tested. 








Obviously, if claims of the c re t 
be tested or met, it must be by action 
of public bedies. This situation is as true 
now as when in the Spokane case the Fed- 
eral Government found itself | s, the 


shippers were powerless, and tis State com- 


mission, which alone could be of aid, could 
meet only partially the needs of the situs- 
tion. Said the Interstate Com rce Com- 
mission: 

“It is obviously impossible for shippers 





who are the complainants in ca to 
meet and rebut such testimony, or even 
intelligently to cross-examine the railrond 


witnesses by whom such proof is made. In 
addition to the large expense of 
experts competent to make such investiga- 
tions, neither the shippers nor their experts 
and agents under existing statutes have any 
right of access to the property of carriers, 
or to their records showing the cost of con- 
struction and other necessary information. 
The carriers, on the other hand, being in 
possession of the information r having 
access to the records and to the property 
from which the information may be com- 
piled and gathered, can use it or not in any 


retaining 








given case as their interests may require 
I 
The movement for a Federa) invest tion 


became irresistible. Over a series of 
the railroads insisted upon increases in 
freight rates, and the 1910 general proposals 
of increases precipitated an amendment of 
the Interstate Commerce Act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Commission to inst 

tute on its own motion proceedings of in- 


years 








quiry into the reasonableness of rates, and 
to suspend for investigation the effective 
date of tariffs filed by the carriers. The 


public interest became intense. Compared 
with more recent increased rate proceed- 
ings, what was then sought seems absurdly 
moderate. The revelation of serious financial 
irregularities added impetus to the move- 
ment. 

A bill for the Federal valuation of the 
physical properties of the carriers subject 
to the act was passed by the House The 
procedure prescribed was relatively simple. 
The Senate considerably modified the House 
bill, persuaded to do so by the arguments 
of public-minded economic experts, that 
investigation should reach each ccmmon 
carrier in such detail that every fact which 
possibly could be wanted by any court, regu- 
lating commission, State or Federal, taxing 
authorities, investors, or other person, would 
be found and made public, in form to be 


used before the Commission or in the courts. 
The result was a very elaborate act—far 
more meticulous in detail and in its pro- 


cedural requirements than the more simple 
form of appraisal, such as that which the 
States of Michigan and Wisconsin had made 
for limited purposes. Through the years 








} 


the absurd relation 


much has been made of 





between the orig 1 estimates as to the 
cost « such an appraisal and that which 
was ially incurred, The fallacy ia that 


the estimates of costs made were upon the 





basis of a simple type of appraisal, and not 
tor the elaborate scheme which the 1ate 
SI tituted for the House bill Further, no 
at that time could foresee the ultimat 





of the intricacies 
Valuation was 
the bitter: 
duct of so many phases of the general ap- 


praiss ] 


which the technique of 
to develop, or couid 1 


s§ that came to mark ti 








ing for a Federal appraisal 


was a much more simple for 
than was adopted. 

The Senate view prevailed, and was ex- 
tion 19a. It prov 


ided elab- 


1itial appraisals, and equally 
keeping the appraisal up to 
cast upon the Commission 
ndous task of engi! ring in 





























n 
ty of the work r sun 

ble time in the p ie- 
layed ultimate completion There le 
wonder that former Commissioner - 
os 

ifit 
e 
esn’t 

t 
: € - 

re d 
continued valuation work, ¢ tende i 
their files and istance to the Federal 
Comn Both files and ass I wer 
accepted gratefully, and the task went for- 

ward in a spirit of cooperation between t 
Stat Federal Commission Many 
€ r States became members of the 
staff of eau of Valuation. As tenta- 
tive rluati vere issued, the States which 
could do so scrutinized the data submitted, 
and if necessary filed protests and produced 


and relevant exp 
This was done in connection 
t 


ton representatives of the 


























Associat throughout the course of the 
whole lary valuation program 

I think I can epitomize the gener l- 
ing of the State commissione! of whom 
Iw e, which led them to establish their 
va jon counsel at Washington. They had 
gre onfidence in the individual membe1 
of t mmission ¢ 1 the guiding he 
of the bureau of valuation who planned and 
directed its kK ‘tor Prouty, who had 


member ot 





int s vice as a 


mmission; 


‘ 


the « Commissioner Staples, of 
the Minnesota commission, who was Vir- 
tually assistant director, and eventually suc- 
ceeded Director Prouty; Commissioner Malt- 
bie, of the New York Public Service Commis- 





sion, for a short time while the work Was 
bei: planned; Patrick J. Farrell, who wa 
made solicitor for the bureau, after bril- 
liantiy overturning in the Supreme Court 





thirty-odd adverse opinions of the Commerce 
Court, one after another; Joseph W. Folk 
chief counsel of the commission, a prose 
tor and executive who courageously and et- 
fectively broke up I 





es; and Dr. 








Charles W. Needh president of 
George Washington University But the 
State commiss rful that the 
commission mig! or high-pressured 


valuation or 
either in details 
i fair to say 
ma- 





to adopt unsounc 
be led to undue 
or over-all « u ! It 
that what was dimly feared never 


terialized. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore getting too deeply committed to any 
valuation program or set of theories set down 
a series of hearings upon the basic principles 
and technical procedural questions involved. 
The members of a special committee of the 
National Association of Railroad Commis- 
sioners on the invitation of the Commission 
took an active part in these conferences and 
arguments. But it became apparent that 
continuance of this practice would become 
too much of a burden upon individual State 
commissioners, and that there was need for 
day-by-day representation of the generally 
accepted point of view of the State regulat- 
ing authorities, especially in the period of 
development of practices and the initial 
formulation of valuation principles. After 
long consideration, the association, at the 
San Francisco convention in October 1915, 
determined that the States should be repre- 
sented by counsel in the valuation program 
and at the hearings, and authorized the 
committee on valuation “to do any and all 
things which will enable the States to assist 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
reaching a fair and just conclusion in this 
most important matter.” 

The Washington office of the association 
was therefore established on a very modest 
scale on May 22, 1916, upon this cornerstone, 
and the committee designated as its counsel 
your present speaker. This enterprise was 
welcomed by the interstate commission with 
warmth and sincere encouragement. 

A considerable period of time can be swept 
over in a single sentence: The original so- 
licitor, and his successors, particularly 
Cuaarles E. Elmquist, of Minnesota, and John 
E. Benton, of New Hampshire, participated 
actively and, I think, effectively in shaping 
the procedural course and the principles of 
valuation finally adopted. 

Too much cannot be said for the devoted 
and effective service of the members of the 
valuation commit_ee itself during the early 
years of the work. The members were in 
addition to the solicitor, Commissioners Elm- 
quist, of Minnesota; Bristow, of Kansas; 
Eastman, of Massachusetts; Niles, of New 
Hampshire; Shaw, of Illinois; and Taylor, of 
Nebraska, with the president of the asso- 
ciation, Commissioner Thelen, of California, 
as an ex-of.cio member. 

The result justified the labor and expense. 
No one ran away with the valuation, or suc- 
ceeded in high-pressuring the Commission. 
Defense of the public interest was not easy, 
for the sums at stake were stupendous, and 
members of the Commission's staff and rep- 
resentatives of public bodies had to oppose 
the keenest and most resourceful experts in 
the country. What Congress initially in- 
tended to be administrative investigations 
developed into bitterly contested and intri- 
cate litigation. Commissioner Eastman 
spoke of the “sorry spectacle of many of the 
valuation proceedings which have attended 
public-utility regulation in recent years. 
Often they have been characterized by a 
riot of prolonged, demoralizing, and more 
or less disgraceful controversies over vio- 
lently conflicting claims, with ‘high value’ 
experts on the one side and ‘low value’ ex- 
perts on the other. Enormous amounts of 
time and money have been expended with 
very little satisfaction to anyone concerned” 
(170 I. C. C. 526). 

The work was prolonged far beyond all ex- 
pectation, partly because investigation was 
metamorphosed into litigation, and in part 
by the effects of World War I, which demoral- 
ized the staff of the Bureau of Valuation. 
Further delay was due to the determination 
of the Director General of Railroads that as 
to roads under Federal control, valuation 
should be held in abeyance. Nonetheless, 
the Commission decided its “guinea pig” 
cases, and set the pattern of valuation. But 
not until 1932 could the Commission com- 
plete the last of the 1,035 primary valuation 


reports upon the 1,685 steam railroads origi- 
nally listed for valuation. Many were of 
great volume and intricacy. The procedural 
complexities of the act and its demand for 
extremely detailed particularity had delayed 
final results and added greatly to the labor 
and expense of the valuation, and opened 
broad fields for disputation before the Com- 
mission and in the courts. Illustrative of the 
procedural detail is the requirement for serv- 
ice of a tentative valuation upon the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. That offi- 
cer, representing the Government, did not 
protest or appear in the hearings upon any 
of them. 
TI 


With the completion of the primary valua- 
tions came into operation the duty of bring- 
ing records to currency. Valuations to be of 
practical use must not become obsolete, and 
the vast amount of work performed in ascer- 
taining the original valuation, inventories, 
and land records must be supplemented pe- 
riodically so as to reflect current conditions 
at all times, as closely as practicable. The 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce (see 1932 Annual Report, I. C. C., 
p. 89) clearly stated the principle: “The 
basic work, now completed at great cost, 
should not be permitted to become useless by 
reason of obsolescence just when it is be- 
coming what it is designed to be, a practical 
working tool and guide for the Commission 
in its many regulatory duties, or to Congress 
itself when the railroad situation is become 
acute.” 

Therefore, the primary activities of the 
Bureau of Valuation from 1932 on were cen- 
tered on bringing the inventories and land 
records of the railroads down to date, and 
on completion of valuations of communi- 
cations companies, and much later, of pipe- 
lines subject to the act. As to the commu- 
nications companies, that duty is now lodged 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

The House committee, in speaking of the 
many regulatory duties of the Commission, 
evidently had in mind especially two very 
burdensome tasks which had been imposed 
upon the Commission by the Transportation 
Act, 1920, 7 years after the enactment of 
the valuation act. One was the rule of rate- 
making, added as section 15a of the act 
(since materially amended), and the other 
the recapture plan, which in effect required 
the Commission to test the rate of return 
of net railway operating income of every 
carrier for each year, with the object of 
basing a claim for recovery of one-half of any 
excess earnings over a stated percentage of 
value in any year, to be covered into the 
Public Treasury as a fund for certain desig- 
nated purposes. 

The valuations for rate-making or recap- 
ture purposes were to be brought to date, 
periodically, in like manner to the original 
valuations. How burdensome were the pre- 
scribed details of the like manner procedure 
has already been stressed. 

Neither the rule of rate-making nor recap- 
ture worked practically, or proved to be 
founded upon sound theory. The world eco- 
nomic conditions fluctuated too wildly in the 
twenties and thirties of this century. The 
architects of the Transportation Act of 1920 
could not foresee these changes, and their 
theory got out of fit. 

Tremendous labor had been expended in 
the attempt to administer the recapture ex- 
periment, until it was repealed, retroactively, 
June 16, 1933. In the same act, the like 
manner procedural provisions of the original 
act were eliminated with respect to the revi- 
sion and correction of the original valuations. 

While the procedure for keeping valua- 
tions current has been simplified, the Com- 
mission has been given a definite mandate 
as well as a wide discretion. It is required 
that upon completion of the original valua- 
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tions, the Commission “shall thereafter kee» 
itself informed” of all new construction, ex- 
tensions, improvements, retirements, or other 
changes in the condition, quantity, use, and 
classification of the property of all common 
carriers as to which original valuations have 
been made, and of the cost of all additions 
and betterments thereto and of all changes 
in the investment therein. This is obvious!y 
a task of inventorying and verification. To 
“keep informed” is not the same as “to ac- 
cept without verification.” The Commis- 
sion may keep itself informed of current 
changes in costs and values of railroad prop- 
erties, “in order that it may have available 
at all times” the information deemed by it 
to be necessary to enable it to revise and cor- 
rect its previous inventories, classifications, 
and valuations of the properties; and, when 
deemed necessary, may revise, correct, and 
supplement any of its inventories and valua- 
tions. These provisions apply only to the 
process of keeping valuations current as to 
properties originally valued: The “in like 
manner” provisions apply to new propertie 
coming on for valuation. 

To enable the Commission to carry out 
these provisions, every common carrier sub- 
ject to part I of the act is required to make 
reports and furnish such information as the 
Commission requires. This power has been 
implemented by suitable orders, and the car- 
riers in response have submitted an enormous 
body of material which, the act contem- 
plates, shall be utilized by the Commission in 
order to revise, corect, and supplement pre- 
vious valuation reports. 

Repeal of the recapture provisions per- 
mitted a sharp reduction in the number 
of employees in the Bureau of Valuation. 
At the height of the field work and the mak- 
ing of inventories, the valuation force 
reached a total of 1,891, on December 31, 
1917, and the staff remained at about that 


figure through 1920. Within 1921 and 1922 


the staff was more than cut in half. But 
the recapture attempt required progressive 
recruiting of additions to the force until in 
the year 1982. In that year the last of the 
primary valuations was issued, but the force 
had been increased by the recapture work 
to 960 for 1931 and 1932. Completion of 
the primary valuations and the liberaliza- 
tion of the statutory directions for keeping 
valuations current enabled a cut in the force 
from 917 to 360 at the middle of the fiscal 
year 1934. 

From that time until the present day 
the decreases in successive appropriations 
have continued, and have required progres- 
sive reductions in the valuation staff. The 
number of employees when these words are 
written is but 81. One-third of the valua- 
tion employees of 2 years ago have been 
dropped from the roll. It is difficult to de- 
termine what further cuts will be forced 
by the obscure provisions and the confusing 
legislative history of the current appropria- 
tion act. One construction would reduce 
the present staff—hardly entitled to be called 
a skeleton organization—from 81 to 51 per- 
sons. This would so reduce the force, already 
reduced to the stage where efficiency is well- 
nigh impossible, that even nominal or colora- 
ble compliance with the duties imposed by 
the valuation act would be impossible. The 
cumulative effect of this long-continued 
process of compounded decimation is most 
alarming. 

Under conditions as they are, and even 
more so as they are threatened, the Com- 
mission’s duties as to correction of its valu- 
ations and keeping informed of changing 
conditions cannot be performed with justice 
to the public interests involved or to the car- 
riers themselves. In recent successive in- 
creased rate proceedings the carriers have 
shown that many important property 
changes have been made in the way of re- 
placements and improvements, and by re- 
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tiring less efficient operating property. These 
items presumably have all been reported to 
the Commission, and the duty of the Com- 
mission is to keep itself informed concerning 
them so that it may revise or supplement its 
earlier valuations. An enormous amount of 
detail has thus been furnished to the Com- 
mission in the last few years, but for want 
of provision of a staff competent to police the 
returns and make necessary property inspec- 
tions in the field, the valuation work is 
“falling lamentably behind.” With the back- 
logs indicated, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the Bureau to prepare reliable 
data for use in the general rate-increase 
cases, or for other purposes. All previous 
experience has shown that acceptance of re- 
turns at their face value is not safe, or con- 
sistent with the public interest, or fair to 
the carriers which have gone to great expense 
to make the reports. Guardianship of the 
accuracy of the public record gives it pro- 
bative and practical value. And beyond the 
testing and policing lies the practical need 
for revision of preexisting inventories, which 
is still another task of importance and mag- 
nitude. All these matters have repeatedly 
been brought to notice in the successive an- 
nual reports of the Commission. 

The present situation has not entirely been 
brought about by the effort of Congress to 
retrench expenditures, or reprisal for lack of 
confidence in the integrity of the work. It 
is in large part, I think, due to acceptance of 
the thought that certain recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, have so diminished in 
importance valuation and rate of return as 
factors in the rate-making process that they 
may be wholly ignored. The thought has 
been expressed that of all the functions of 
the Commission, the duty of keeping in- 
formed as to the value of the carrier prop- 
erty in the country could be abandoned or 
curtailed with least possible injury to the 
public interest. I disagree, both in economic 
principle and from the standpoint of what 
the governing statute requires from the 
Commission as administrative practice. By 
wishful thinking which has colored the read- 
ing of these recent decisions, we have lulled 
ourselves into a false sense of freedom from 
the need of considering matters which we 
desire to reject, and have rejected them 
without the necessary predicate for finding 
them to be useless as tests. 

Too much reliance has been placed upon 
this sort of reading of recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as to 
administration of provisions of the natural- 
gas acts, of which the Hope Natural Gas 
decision (320 U. S. 591) is a leading case. It 
has been read from those opinions that the 
Court has “discarded the eminent-domain 
theory and basis of rate making, as an- 
nounced in Smyth v. Ames * * * and 
has gone back to the doctrine as origi- 
nally announced in Munn Vv. Illinois * * * 
to the effect that rate making is price fixing 
through the exercise of the police power of 
Government.” A reasonable end result is 
assumed to satisfy the Constitution (and 
the particular statute which governed), but 
nowhere has the Court said “The rule an- 
nounced in Smyth v. Ames, and heretofore 
followed by us in many subsequent cases, is 
accordingly overruled.” It might, or might 
not, be wholly desirable and consonant with 
justice and sound economic principles, for 
the Court to have overruled the case cited, 
but it has not done so. 

The carriers still may show the value of 
their property and the rate of return thereon. 
Certainly, in administering the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Commission must con- 
sider all the elements of value detailed in 
section 19a. Valuations made under that 
section are prima facie evidence of value for 
all purposes growing out of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The Commission has had the 
humiliating experience of reversal when it 
substitutes its own concept of what the act 


ought to be for what the law says it shall do. 
It was even rebuked in one instance, al- 
though the court itself had said in unmis- 
takable language that the matter required to 
be found was “incapable of rational de- 
termination.” It is perilous for those 
charged with protection of the public in- 
terest to ignore Smyth v. Ames, particularly 
with section 19a still the law and requiring 
findings as to the matters which Smyth v. 
Ames said should be considered. 

In certain recent rate cases of great mag- 
nitude before the Commission summariza- 
tions of the elements of value prepared by 
the Commission's bureau have been received 
in evidence. But although received without 
forceful objection to their reception, their 
effect has been challenged in testimony sub- 
mitted to cast doubt upon the accuracy of 
the estimates. 

But if either the prudent investment or 
original cost test is to be followed, and they 
are not the same, and all other valuation 
elements required under section 19a should 
be considered as read out of the act by judi- 
cial construction, neither cost nor invest- 
ment can be determined in the true sense of 
that word without adequate policing and 
testing of the returns that are made by the 
interested carriers. 

These are and have been times of continued 
rising prices, and in recent years the carriers 
have been able to show the need for more 
revenue without invoking the constitutional 
protection against confiscation. But pru- 
dent administrators, charged with the duty 
of keeping informed as to value, must look 
ahead to the time when the trend of rising 
prices will reverse itself. When the inevit- 
able process of deflation acts in, we will have 
the situation presented that reduction rath- 
er than increase in rates will again be in or- 
der. Then value and rate of return once 
more will become a central factor in the in- 
quiry as it was in 1922, following the defla- 
tion of 1921. 

Are either the Federal and State author- 
ities now prepared to see that the public in- 
terest takes no harm when value is the sig- 
nificant issue to be determined? In answer- 
ing, the terrific intricacies of the problems 
of accountancy, engineering, land appraisal, 
and law involved must be borne in mind. 
Every valuation issue involves each of these 
subjects, and each subject is conflicting and 
ramified. At the present time the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has no hear- 
ing examiner in its Bureau of Formal Cases 
qualified by past experience to undertake 
the important responsibilities of developing 
an adequate record in a complex, hotly con- 
tested valuation proceeding. Nor is there 
available an attorney in the general staff of 
the Commission who participated actively 
in the former valuation proceedings, and 
who, with the confidence borne of long ex- 
perience with the subject, could undertake 
either cross-examination of what Commis- 
sioner Eastman called the high value expert, 
or to carry on the examination of experts 
from the Commission's own staff. Five men 
in the field are obviously incapable of keep- 
ing up with changes in land values all over 
the country. As far as the participation of 
this association is concerned, I take it from 
perusal of the reports of the Washington 
office and the proceedings of the annual 
conventions, that the interest of the asso- 
ciation largely was turned away from com- 
mon carriers with the abandonment of re- 
capture and modification of the old rule of 
rate making in section 15a of the act. How- 
ever, as to this, officers of the association 
can speak more definitely than can I. The 
State commissions severally cannot be ex- 
pected to set up organizations comparable 
to those they maintained until the Federal 
Government undertook the valuation job. 
And, I understand, the experience of some 
of the State commissions in attempting to 
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apply to their communications cases the 
same valuation rules that have been followed 
in the natural gas cases, has not been fortu- 
nate, to say the least. 

I do not think I can do a greater service 
to this association, of which I have long been 
a member, than to remind it of the admoni- 
tion of its own committee. I quote from the 
report found in the 1915 proceedings, at page 
370. 

“In conclusion, we suggest that because of 
the wide experience of State commissions in 
valuations of properties of different classes 
of utilities for some or all the purposes here- 
in specified, it is the solemn duty of the 
various State commissions to their States 
and to the Nation to render all possible 
assistance in the Federal valuation.” 

The greatest possible assistance which the 
States can render now will be in helping the 
Federal Government to carry on its valua- 
tion adequately and thus protect the public 
interest and carriers alike. To enable the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to perform 
its duties there should be provision for a 
continuing force, adequate and competent 
to make valuations in compliance with the 
law, that can be relied upon for any and all 
purposes for which the people of the States 
and of the Nation may resire to use it 

I have spoken hastily and in terms of re- 
straint. I trust that neither my haste nor 
my restraint may tend to disregard of the 
seriousness of the situation which confronts 
us. 


Statement of Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the interest of presenting the whole 
truth in regard to previous mistaken 
statements heretofore placea in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I am inserting a 
statement by Joseph Rauh, Jr. Mr. 
Rauh has requested my assistance in 
this matter in order to clarify the facts 
regarding the counsel fees paid to the 
law firm of Winthrop & Simpson. 
STATEMENT BY JOSEPH L. RAUH, JR., COUNSEL 

FOR WILLIAM W. REMINGTON 


On October 17, Congressman VELDE made 
certain statements concerning moneys re- 
ceived by the Remington defense from the 
Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust. The 
facts are as follows: 

1. The Remington defense received $20,- 
000 from the Robert Marshall Civil Liberties 
Trust. Payment was made by two checks for 
$10,0°) each, which were made out to me and 
immediately endorsed by me to the firm of 
Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam, and Roberts, 
thus making it clear that they were not a fee 
to me. Thesé funds w-re paid to Winthrop, 
Stimson to cover their actual expenses at the 
trial and on the successful appeal. No at- 
torneys’ fees were paid to me or to anyone 
else from the trust fund or otherwise. Mr. 
Chanler of Winthrop, Stimson took the Rem- 
ington case as a matter of principle and 
without fee in the great tradition of his law 
firm and of its founder, Mr. Henry L. Stim- 
son. 

2. There is a confusion between the Rob- 
ert Marshall Foundation, from which the 
Remington defense received no funds, and 
the Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust, 
which aided the Remington defense. They 
are entirely separate organizations and all of 
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the contributions listed by Congressman 
VELDE were made by the Robert Marshall 
Foundation except the one to the Remington 
defense. The Civil Liberties Trust has been 
strongly anti-Communist in its operations. 
Indeed, its chairman, James Marshall, is a 
very distinguished conservative lawyer in 
New York who has served that city well for 
many years as chairman of its board of edu- 
cation. The Remington defense never ac- 
cepted 1 cent from anyone with even the 
remotest sympathy with or leaning toward 
communism. 

3. Counsel for William Remington under- 
took his defense at great personal expense 
b- cause they believed and believe him to be 
innocent of the charges against him. In a 
proceeding such as this, with the Govern- 
ment spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on the prosecution, it takes substan- 
tial sums to cover out-of-pocket expenses 
without any attorneys’ fees whatever. It is 
the American way that every man accused of 
a crime shall have his day in court. Mr. 
Remington's case is still pending; so that he 
too may have his day in court, I am asking 
that this statement be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

JosePH L. RavH, Jr. 


Current National Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission granted me during the 
course of the debate today, I submit, for 
printing in the Appendix, an advance 
copy of a speech to be delivered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy) be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit, Mon- 
day, October 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Judge Picard, distinguished guests, fel- 
low Detroiters, I am very glad to come back 
to the Economic Club and talk with you this 
noon about some of the problems that are 
facing our Nation. The last time I spoke 
here, nearly 10 years ago, I was running a 
double tandem with Cliff Prevost as a fel- 
low newspaper correspondent in Washington. 
Today, I have a new sort of responsibility 
and so has Cliff, who, if I know him, is having 
a great deal to say these days about the way 
the city of Detroit is running and by whom. 

It is a trite phrase, gentlemen, but I hon- 
estly consider this a real opportunity. Our 
country is facing problems and dangers that 
it has never faced before. As a man who has 
had a considerable exposure to those prob- 
lems, and who feels keenly aware of the 
danger not only to his own family, but to our 
system, our country, and our freedoms, I 
welcome the chance to discuss with you some 
of the broad phases of this picture as I see 
them. 

When I have finished, I shall be happy to 
submit myself to as many, as specific, as 
searching questions as you have time for, 
I'll stay here as long as you will. I will do 
my best to answer them all, and if there 
are any that I can’t answer, I will say so. 

On some fundamentals I am sure we can 
all agree: Tirst, we must prepare to protect 
our country and our freedoms against ag- 
gression which may ome from the heart of 
the slave world in Moscow. Weakness would 


be an invitation to disaster. Adequate 
strength will require single-minded devo- 
tion to that job, with absolute priority. It 
will mean a vast expansion of our atomic 
arsenal and a broadening of our atomic 
strategy. It will require sacrifice. It will, 
unfortunately, require great expense. 

Second, we must not only be ready to win 
an atomic war if it comes, and we all pray 
God it never does, but we must make our- 
selves so strong that it would be the act 
of an imbecile—an obvious act of suicide— 
to attack us or our allies. I include our 
allies in that because, as I hope to demon- 
strate to you this noon, our allies are vital 
to our own strength. Mutual security in 
the free world is essential to our own sur- 
vival. 

Third, we must prevent our system from 
being destroyed from within the very process 
of building our military strength. That in- 
cludes a program to check inflation. 

It includes vigorous action to stamp out 
subversives and traitors within our shores. 
(I might say in passing that the determined 
efforts of our Government to quash that 
danger have greatly diminished it. J. Edgar 
Hoover's Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other enforcement agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have probably broken the 
back of the Communist Party in America. 
We must have a loyalty program, operating 
incidentally under the able chairmanship 
of a former Republican Senator from Con- 
necticut, which is keeping this under close 
check. ) 

It includes the elimination of waste in 
Government, which in turn requires a basic 
revision of Congress’ system of handling the 
Federal budget. 

It is imperative that we get vigorous, in- 
telligent and selective reduction in those 
expenditures of Government which are not 
essential. In writing a syndicated series of 
articles more than a year ago, I acquired some 
very definite ideas on how the economy job 
should be done, and how it cannot be done. 

In essence, the story is this: You will 
never get real economy in Government by 
the methods and under the system which 
we have now on Capitol Hill. Congress must 
get expert advice. We must have staffs of 
men as familiar with the spending depart- 
ments and agencies as the budget makers 
of those agencies themselves. Only that way 
can we tell where the budget can be cut and 
where it canndt be cut. I do not think that 
the way to save money is to make a slice of 
5 to 10 percent off the top. That simply is 
not the way to do it. The results prove that 
it is not. It is not the way you do it in 
your business. It encourages padding. It 
is would-be economy in the dark. 

We reported out of the Senate Expendi- 
tures Committee a measure called the Mc- 
Clellan bill which would set up such a sys- 
tem. It was sent back to another committee 
by action of the minority leader and we have 
Just been able to get it out of that pigeon- 
hole. I hope that in the next session we will 
get action on it. 

Speaking again of fundamentals, fourth— 
or perhaps first—we must have a high stand- 
ard of ethics in Government. We must have 
in public life men who are primarily de- 
voted to the public interest and not to their 
own interest or some selfish interest. We 
must rcot out of appointive or elective posi- 
tion those who would either despoil the 
people or who would deceive the people. 

Ethics in Government should require the 
resignation of men in places of public and 
political trust whose practices may impinge 
on or violate the principles of clean Govern- 
ment. It requires equally the elimination 
of mink coats and fake composite pictures; 
of influence loans and of vicious character 
assassination carried on behind a cowardly 
use of the cloak of congressional immunity. 

What else does achievement of a high 
standard of ethics in Government require? 
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Obviously, it does not require retirement from 
the public service of every official who is 
subjected to the third-degree methods of 
fear, ignorance, bigotry and smear. Ob- 
viously, it does not mean a gullible accept- 
ance of every irresponsible charge made by 
the unscrupulous. 

But I think we can agree that it does mean 
a strict separation of political leadership from 
influence exercised against the public in- 
terest in any instance, by anybody, in either 
political party. It does mean a refusal to 
accept pressures exerted upon public men 
against the public interest. It does mean a 
greater sense of responsibility by some of 
those of great private power who seek to 
exert such pressures. 

Public officials do not bribe themselves, 
We must not forget that for every Govern- 
ment official who is corrupted, there is a 
businessman who has not only violated his 
own integrity but has contributed to the de- 
struction of confidence in nis Government. 

Proper public ethics requires vigorous 
prosecution of anyone who has violated his 
public trust, whether he be in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue or elsewhere. It also 
requires public contempt for those party 
leaders who shove forward professional po- 
litical ax men to do their dirty work for 
them. 

In other words, ethics in Government 
would end unscrupulous attempts to mulct 
the people, or to mislead the people, by 
anyone. 

What we must have in the months ahead 
is an honest effort by the leaders of both 
political parties to bring the real isgues be- 
fore the country. That is the basis on which 
our leadership must be chosen. 

In my judgment, the American people can 
tolerate no approach except the propublic 
approach. For today, our system, the way 
of life we have built up over the decades, 
our freedoms, and our very survival as a Na- 
tion are in real jeopardy. 

Sinister forces springing from the selfish- 
ness and egomania of evil men have come 
upon the world before, but never until now, 
not even in the evil genius of Hitler, has such 
@ menacing complex of a godless and un- 
scrupulous will to dominate been linked 
with such a terrible war potential, with such 
a@ pervasive patience, and with the science 
which has shrunk distance and created the 
means with which to destroy civilization. 

There is nothing facing us that we can- 
not overcome if we realize what we are up 
against and act accordingly. But we can 
meet this danger only if we face up to the 
real situation. 

Let me say this with all the emphasis at 
my command: We cannot afford the luxury 
of illusions, or of catering to our prejudices. 

We must face the facts of life today not 
as we should like them to be but as they 
are. We are confronted, if we should fail to 
build our strength, with the threat of atomic 
war which could destroy our cities and anni- 
hilate our civilization. And Detroit, of 
course, is widely discussed as the No. 1 target 
of Red atomic bombers. 

We are confronted internally with the 
danger that by being soft and complacent, 
by clinging to outmoded and unintelligent 
provincialisms, we could permit the free- 
incentive system which has enabled us to 
build the greatest country in the world to 
be burned out by the terrible, destructive 
fires of inflation. 

We can no longer afford to face politics 
and political issues as though it made no 
difference what we said or did because life 
would go on about us anyway. This is the 
first time—isn’t it?—that we in Detroit have 
been within the bombing range of airplanes 
from bases on enemy soil, planes we know 
they have, which could drop atomic bombs 
we know they have. 

Our country has never been in a position 
where, in a period of half-war, we have had 
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to devote $50,000,000,000 a year to the cre- 
ation of military equipment. Never before, 
except in time of world war, have we had 
the economic problems caused by diversion 
of that much production from normal chan- 
nels; the tax problems to pay for such a 
Military Establishment nor the necessity, 
entirely aside from any possible economy, of 
so much expense to pay for the strength 
essential to protect ourselves. 

If I sound alarmed, let me assure you I 
am not alarmed. I am confident. I firmly 
believe we have within our grasp the means 
to repel this threat to our country and to 
our freedom. Let me emphasize. There is 
nothing facing us that we cannot handle. 

But we must not imagine that it is going 
to be an easy task; that it will be a com- 
fortable task; that it will be an inexpensive 
task; that we can be complacent; that we 
can automatically assume we will be physi- 
cally secure in the future as we have been 
in the past. 

To meet today’s threat, we must under- 
stand that the politician who says that we 
are handed emergency after emergency after 
emergency, as though our danger were syn- 
thetic, as though it were dreamed up from 
the depths of political manipulation, and 
that the Kremlin had nothing to do with 
the world situation, is either misleading the 
people deliberately or just doesn’t know the 
score. 

Our danger synthetic? Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Anyone who dis- 
cussed today’s emergency, as some of my col- 
leagues have, as though it were fictitious, 
is insulting the intelligence of the American 
people. 

We must have a program for survival. I 
believe we have that program. We are going 
to carry it out. 

It is a program worked out, in its broadest 
international phases, jointly by a Democratic 
President and Secretaries of State and De- 
fense, and some of the greatest Republican 
leaders of yesterday and today—albeit a 
minority wing of the Republican Party— 
guided until recently by the late great Sen- 
ator of whom our State is so proud, who was 
big enough to change his opinions and to 
put country above party. 

In its domestic phase, the program has been 
worked out and carried out by a Democratic 
President on a completely unpartisan basis 
with the help of some of the ablest business- 
men of America—men like Charles E. Wilson 
who gave up a $400,000-a-year job as presi- 
dent of General Electric to come to Wash- 
ington to serve his country; like Eric John- 
ston, who is the owner of four independent 
businesses in the Northwest and whose 
knowledge and judgment on public questions 
is so well thought of that he was paid by a 
great industry $175,000 a year in salary and 
expenses. And he gave that up to serve his 
Government. 

It has been charged that this emergency 
program is socialistic. Is there anyone so 
out of touch with reality as to believe that 
either Wilson or Johnston is a Socialist— 
or has become a captive of Harry Truman's 
charm? 

Today, our external program, embodying 
a strong course in international action 
against communism is under political at- 
tack. The equally strong course of internal 
action against inflation, conceived so that 
we will not be destroyed by the very process 
of strengthening ourselves against the ex- 
ternal threat, is also under political attack. 

I do not believe that our policy has been 
perfect by any means. I have often been 
sharply critical of some phases of it. No 
person—no program—can ever avoid all mis- 
takes. 

But I do deplore the fact that politics no 
longer stops at the water's edge. I do de- 
plore the fact that men who, when the step 
was taken, recognized clearly and publicly 
the need for our leading United Nations 


action in Korea, now descend to partisan 
criticism of that step. 

I do deplore the words of those who call 
our mutual security program, which is abso- 
lutely vital not only for the survival of our 
allies but of our own country, a grandiose 
scheme to give away needlessly the money 
of the American taxpayers. 

Let us not be fooled. Appeals to the nat- 
ural impulse to get by without sacrifices if 
we can, will, if they are successful, destroy 
us. The false faces of political demagogy 
can do more harm than those crouched he- 
hind them seem to realize. 

What we must do, as I see it, is to distin- 
guish clearly between our real danger and 
the phony “dangers” raised by those unable 
to grasp the magnitude of the real ones; 
by those desiring to make political capital 
by appealing to the preconceptions of certain 
groups of our people 

For example, if we exposed ourselves to 
Red aggression by failing to build our mili- 
tary strength, that danger would be very 
real. If we failed to protect our economic 
structure against the inflationary pressures 
generated by our military program, that 
danger would be very real. 

If in the face of our huge necessary ex- 
penditures, we failed to exercise prudent 
and vigorous economy in less essential areas 
of Government, that could weaken our sys- 
tem. If we swallowed every irresponsible 
allegation about our national leadership, 
made on the Senate floor or elsewhere, that 
would endanger us, because it would—and 
I'm afraid it sometimes does—confuse and 
divide us 

If we should turn back to the Fortress 
America concept which seems to ride so 
actively and so close to the skin of some of 
our leading figures who have announced their 
renunciation of isolationism, that would 
put us in terrible danger, as I shall endeavor 
to demonstrate in a few moments. If we 
do not now carry out our program for sur- 
vival, then we are not only in danger from 
attack from without but of regimentation 
and destruction of our system from within. 

But we must not waste our attention and 
be diverted by mock dangers which do not 
exist. 

For example, we have heard a lot of talk 
that our Government is leading us toward 
socialism or some other sort of un-American 
“ism.” I assure you that is simply that— 
talk. Socialism is not coming to America 
because of the Government's participation in 
certain public services. Just think a few 
moments. Do you consider the delivery of 
mail socialism? The Government does it 

Do you consider public roads socialism? 
Do you now consider social security for the 
aged and unemployed, which was denounced 
in this city in the heights of the 1936 po- 
litical campaign as “viciously socialistic,” a 
factor that undermines (or strengthens) the 
structure of the country? 

Do you feel it is socialism to control wages 
and prices at a time when huge expenditures 
for military goods will exert tremendous 
pressures on price levels? 

Would it be better to let higher prices and 
wages and costs and still higher prices pyra- 
mid one upon another in ever-accelerating 
pace until our system toppled? 

Some of you may feel that Detroit's owner- 
ship of its street railway system is socialistic. 
But it was advocated by a great newspaper in 
this town that I have never considered so- 
cialistic, and I know something about that 
newspaper. 

According to Charlie Weber, the usually ac- 
curate reporter of the Detroit Free Press, the 
city government gives 433 different services 
to the people of this city. Does that make 
Al Cobo a Socialist? 

You may recall the cries of “boondoggle” 
and “socialism” which arose when the Gov- 
ernment undertook to build the great mul- 
tiple-purpose dams on the Columbia and 
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Tennessee Rivers back in the thirties. Those 
were projects which never would or could 
have been undertaken by private capital be- 
cause they had too many facets to be suited 
to private investment. They involved navi- 
gation; they involved flood yl; they in- 
volved the irrigation of vast cts of farm 
land; they affect erosion of the soil in large 
areas. They also created a vast supply of 
hydroelectric’ power. 

Did these projects strengthe 
our free-enterprise system? Let 

They did involve the use of Government 
capital, but they also augmented the na- 
tional wealth; they increased our power to 
produce. Since they were not suited to be 
developed by private ci would the 
country h.ve been better off if the Govern- 
ment had just skipped the whole thing? 
Should the resources have gone undeveloped? 

Well, let’s take a look at that one. Look 
at your industrial maps Where are the 
great aluminum plants, which, of course, 
are owned and operated under private en- 
terprise? What made those plants possible? 

The great expansion of aluminum capa- 
city was near these dams That was no 
coincidence. That was the place, the onl} 
place, the power was available. And if the 
power hadn't been available, we wouldn't 
have had the aluminum and we micht never 
have had the air fleet that we needed to win 
World War II 

Where are the basic atomic plants which 
are also operated by private concerns? Had 
you ever heard of Hanford, Wash., or Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., before the days of the atomic 
bomb? Of course not. And you never would 
have heard of them had it not been for the 
development of power that made it possible 
to split the atom which according to the 
estimates of the Joint Chiefs of Staff saved 
the lives of 750,000 American boys by bring- 
ing the war against Japan to an end 

Where did we get the electric power to 
create that fissionable material? We got it 
from those power projects. Yes, those pub- 
lic power projects in which the strength 
and the authority of the public undertook to 
develop the resources of our own country In 
a way that private resources never would or 
could have done it 

Did that make for a stronger, more secure 
America, or a weaker, more vulnerable 
America? 

Is it not ridiculous to alleg> we are being 
taken into socialism by doing things whi h 
strengthen our free-enterprise system? By 
doing things that increase our standard of 
living under that system and giving more 
people a greater stake in preserving it? That 
system has given us the greatest productive 
power in the history of any nation of the 
world. It is never going to be changed or 
undermined unless we commit one of two 
terrible blunders. 

The first blunder would be to permit sharp 
inflation of prices. If you really want gov- 
ernment in your business, just turn loose this 
deadly spiral and drive prices and wages and 
costs up and up and up. That would not 
alone make cruel victims of the American 
consumer. It would not alone increase the 
amount of taxes we would have to pay, to 
obtain the same number of military items, 
by billions and billions and billions of dol- 
lars. It would not alone squeeze the small- 
businessman. It would not alone put the 
farmer back where he was in the early 1920's 
and then after a decade of chronic depres- 
sion, in the early 1930's. It could also de- 
stroy the most powerful unit of our econ- 
omy, those who (materially) have the most 
to lose if our system were destroyed. For 
inflation could destroy our system. How? 

In today’s situation, with the tremendous 
load of the debt piled up in the process of 
winning World War II overhanging us, with 
the tremendously greater social and economic 
pressures that have developed in our country 
in the last two decades, we might have after 
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the peak of such an inflation, a crash that 
would plunge us downward into a depres- 
sion that would make the last one seem like 
the good old days. 

If we allow that to happen, if inflation 
whirls our economic engine to such a white 
heat that it freezes and stalls, then millions 
once more will be out of work. Production 
will stall. And, incidentally, profits will melt 
away. ’ 

Then whatever party were in control of 
Congress, whoever were President would be 
forced, just to keep people eating, to put 
government into business to an extent never 
before approached at any time, even wartime, 

Call it socialism. Call it what you will, 
It would do nothing any of us here today 
want to happen. 

But there is another way that we could 
undermine our free system. That way is 
even more dangerous. For by following that 
route, the route of isolationism, we might not 
alone subvert our structure from within. We 
ultimately would find ourselves alone in the 
world to fight against a Red empire many 
times more powerful and more resourceful 
than the Kremlin ts today. 

That is the reason why I indicated to you a 
while ago that our international program 
is not based merely on a humanitarian im- 
pulse to rescue, at great expense to ourselves, 
the lives and countries of those people who 
believe in freedom as we do, It is equally 
essential to our own survival. 

No real expert on actual conditions in 
Europe, be he Paul Hoffman, or “Ike” Eisen- 
hower, or John Foster Dulles, or anyone you 
might name but would tell you that the 
Marshall plan saved Western Europe from 
communism. It was American leadership 
that provided not only the dollars and ma- 
terials but the momentum and the hope 
which has enabled our allies (with all their 
faults) to build themselves back from the 
destruction and horror of war in the most 
remarkable economic and social recovery in 
the history of the world. 

It is perfectly evident, I think, to anyone 
who has studied conditions with an open 
mind (and I, as most of you know, have had 
the opportunity of doing so at least once 
each year since the war, thanks to the broad 
approach on international questions of my 
former employer, the Detroit News) that 
France and Italy would be Communist today 
had it not been for the Marshall plan. That 
would mean a Red Europe. (What effect 
would that have, by the way, on Michigan's 
export business?) 

Yet, we have had highly respected public 
figures advocating a retreat to “Fortress 
America;” saying in effect that we would be 
better off to go it alone in the world; saying 
in effect that we are wasting our money when 
we help our allies; saying in effect that our 
industry and military potential is so great 
that we never need worry about our physical 
safety here. And if you think there are no 
longer any veiled isolationists on Capitol 
Hill, I invite you to a careful scrutiny of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in recent months. 

And, Detroiters, remember this: Just as 
we would have lost Europe by following the 
advice of those men then, so we can lose it 
in folowing them now. They will no longer 
counsel us to walk out on our allies. The 
folly of that would now be too patentiy 
obvious. But they continue reluctant. They 
continue to try to obstruct and undermine, 
They still seem to resist carrying out a 
program that is adequate to stop the Com- 
munists and erect a wall around the Red 
empire which ultimately will force it to 
crack up from within. 

In my judgment, there is one great, big, 
glaring hole in the viewpoint of the veiled 
isolationists. That is that our great indus- 
trial complex, which is the most powerful 
force fcr peace in the world today, and which 


we are all proud to say centers in our city of 
Detroit, is self-sufficient. 

Every one of you men in the automobile 
business knows that it isn’t. You must have 
copper. You have to have nickel. You need 
tungsten. You require chrome. And most 
of all, as I have been telling Manly Fleisch- 
mann in every way but flying for the last 
few weeks, you sure do have to have steel. 

There are 167 critical materials which we 
must import in order to keep our industry 
going. One of them is uranium. You all 
know why we need that. Another is man- 
ganese. You can’t make a pound of steel 
without manganese. 

I wonder what Mr. Fleischmann’s problems 
would be today, or what the problem of the 
automobile industry would be today, if be- 
cause we had cast away Europe and all of 
Asia to the Reds by failure to carry out an 
adequate international program, we were 
scraping the bottom of the barrel on 
manganese. 

What would be the situation today when 
Detroit industry and Detroit unions and 
Michigan Senators went to NPA and asked 
for steel to keep our great plants going? 
Remember that if we had lost our allies, the 
Reds would have gained them. If we had 
followed the advice of the veiled isolationists 
in 1947 and 1948, we would be facing a far 
deadlier and more powerful foe today. 

And incidentally, if we make the mistake 
of turning for leadership toward those men 
who so grievously miscalculated before, we 
could find ourselves surrounded, outnum- 
bered, outproduced, and outatomed in the 
future. 

Failure to carry thrc ugh our program of in- 
ternational leadership, of assembling the 
force of the free world against communism, 
and—with or without the label—we would 
find ourselves isolated. We would be con- 
fronted by the most menacing military force 
in history under the command of men whose 
single purpose is to enslave us and destroy 
our freedom, 

What would we do then? First of all, to 
have hope of protecting ourselves, we would 
assuredly have to build a vastly greater force 
than has ever before been conceived. Today 
there are other free peoples on our side, 
Then the enemy would be much stronger. 
But—and here is the core of it—the very 
loss of allies which would make us the 
weaker of the two forces in the wor'd, would 
strike a solar. plexus blow at our great indus- 
trial power. 

First. If we were cut off from our supply 
of uranium, we would be crippied in our at- 
tempt to carry out the program outlined the 
other day by Connecticut’s great Senator 
Barren McManon for vast expansion of 
atomic energy. 

This, incidentally, offers the best hope over 
the long pull of a substantial reduction in 
military expenditures. 

Second, the lack of manganese and other 
critical metals would strike at the vitals of 
our power to produce. To build a military 
force such as we would then need would 
certainly require plenty of steel. Where 
would we get the manganese to produce even 
the steel needed to build that vast military 
force? And, if we were having trouble 
getting enough manganese and enough steel 
even to meet our military requirements, how 
many automobiles per quarter do you think 
Mr. Fleischmann could allot us steel for 
then. 

How great then, do you feel, would be the 
wrench on the industry and on the people 
of Detroit? 

How heavy then do you think the impact 
would be on the American farmer, if the buy- 
ing power of his city consumer dwindled? 
What would then happen to the small- 
business man? What would happen then to 
the profits of our Detroit corporations, which 
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we are proud to say number among the 
greatest and most profitable enterprises in 
the world; corporations which have been do- 
ing quite well, thank you, under the mcdern 
American system of the 1940's and the 1°50's 
while s0 many mental malaprops have kept 
on babbling about socialism in America. 

But distort and weaken our system by 
shriveling its supply of steel and production 
would stall. Tides of unemployment would 
sweep across the Nation. When we needed 
to be strongest, our sinews would be sapped. 
And, whoever was President, whatever party 
was running the Congress, you would find 
the Government in the management of our 
system so deeply and inextricably that our 
freedom would have been automatically 
destroyed. 

By blindness, by failure to do the things 
now that can be done to avoid any such situ- 
ation, our own inflationists and isolationists 
would have proven his case for Karl Marx— 
that ultimately we would destroy ourselves. 
They would have handed a crushing victory 
to Stalin and his gang in the Kremlin. 

Let me say again, for emphasis: I do not 
believe that America ever need get itself into 
any such predicament. But I do hope that 
when people talk about socialism and the 
danger of subverting our system, they will 
think about the factors that might really 
bring it about. T hope they will not con- 
tinue to confuse themselves and the Ameri- 
can people by bellowing as though they had 
been bitten every time the Government takes 
action to help stabilize and preserve the very 
free system to which we are devoted. 

In closing, I should like to get back again 
to fundamentals. We may not agree on 
everything. But I think and I hope that 
all of Detroit, and all of Michigan, can agree 
on the five specific points of this program 
for survival: 

(1) A military program great enough to 
make attack on us obvious suicide; (2) strong 
international leadership by the United 
States; (3) am adequate and effective pro- 
gram to check inflation; (4) responsibility 
and high ethics on the part of both public 
and private men associated with govern- 
ment; (5) the maximum amount of govern- 
ment economy which is possible without 
undermining essential functions of govern- 
ment or crippling our military program. 

If we can unite on that program, if we 
can keep always in mind the fact that we are 
involved in a bigger and deadlier game to- 
day than ever before, and the fact that our 
enemies are fanatical, ruthless, devious, 
powerful, and infinitely patient; if, as indi- 
viduals we always give this program for sur- 
vival absolute first priority—as absolute pri- 
ority as a draft board exercises when it lays 
its hands on the shoulders of a young man 
and if we never forget that we need God's 
help as well as our own utmost effort to 
win through, then we have it in our power 
to preserve our liberties, our system, cur 
prosperity and, in the end, peace 


Policies and Practices of National 
Shipping Authorit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
from the United States Maritime Ad- 
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ministration upon their stewardship of 
the National Shipping Authority. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unirep STatTzes 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. WagREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is had 
to letter sent you under date of August 16 
by Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, acknowledging yours of July 27, 
in which inquiry was made as to policies 
and practices of the National Shipping Au- 
thority in the appointment of general agents 
and in the allocation of vessels to such 
agents. 

Up to the present date we have appointed 
a total of 45 American shipping companies 
to act as general agents for NSA operated 
vessels. In making these appointments the 
following basic requirements have in all 
cases been observed: 

1. The applicant must have a working 
capital of at least $50,000 and a minimum 
net worth of $300,000. 

2. The applicant must have a satisfactory 
credit standing with the National Shipping 
Authority and the Maritime Administra- 
tion, and must have no outstanding obliga- 
tions to others which in the judgment of a 
prudent businessman would render its em- 
ployment not in the best interests of the 
United States. 

3. Each applicant must qualify as a citi- 
zen of the United States within the meaning 
of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended 


(U. S. C. title 46, sec. 802) and section 905 
(c) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended. 

4. Applicant must own and operate either 


in its own name or in that of a closely re- 
lated company at least one vessel of not 
less than 1,500 gross tons under United 
States registry actively engaged in the ocean 
commerce of the United States. 

5. Applicant must possess practical experi- 
ence in the management and operation of 
steamships in the ocean commerce of the 
United States and employ an adequate and 
qualified staff of supervisory shoreside per- 
sonnel capable of conducting, in the opinion 
of the Director, National Shipping Authority, 
an efficient and economical operation of ves- 
sels in the services require. under its service 
agreement GAA-3-19-51. Appointments to 
date have been limited to companies with 
going organizations, capable of handling at 
least five Liberty-type ships without requir- 
ing any material increase in supervisory 
staffs. 

6. Consideration has also been given to 
the applicant’s degree of cooperation with 
policies of the United States as expressed in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, and other acts relating 
to the foreign commerce. 

In connection with the above-listed re- 
quirements, we are enclosing a copy of our 
NSA Order No. 3 (AGE-2), which includes 
the formal application governing the ap- 
pointment of general agents and berth 
agents, together with a copy of NSA Order 
No. 1 (AGE-1), which prescribes the form of 
general agency agreement under the terms 
of which the vessels are operated for our 
account. 

To date a primary requisite to general 
agency appointment has been ownership and 
operation of United States flag tonnage, and 
each of the companies thus far appointed 
owns and operates at least one vessel under 
United States registry either in its own cor- 
porate name or in that of a closely related 
company. This is in line with our advice to 
all applicants to the effect that preference 
would be given to owners of American flag 
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vessels (copy attached). In this letter you 
will also note our statement to the effect 
that we could give no assurance of assign- 
ment of vessels to any individual company 
despite the fact that the company might 
meet all of the necessary requirements. It 
has been and is our belief that adherence to 
the ownership policy is justified during the 
emergency period of operation short of war 
or of full mobilization, in which we are now 
engaged. In this connection, the argument 
has often been advanced that we should 
allocate vessels to general agents on a pro- 
rata basis according to the number of Amer- 
ican flag vessels owned and operated. We 
have not adopted such a policy for the rea- 
son that to do so would tend to concentrate 
an exceedingly large part of our vessel opera- 
ions in the hands of a relatively limited 
number of companies normally engaged only 
in the berth or liner services. Then too, it 
does not necessarily follow that a large com- 
pany engage in a multiplicity of operations 
with its own private fleet can at the same 
time give better care and attention to the 
operation of an additional group of vessels 
for Government account than can a capable 
and efficient smaller company whose princi- 
pal activity is general agency operation. 
However, that is not to say that we have not 
made a substantial number of allocations 
to the larger owner-operators, since the op- 
posite is the case, as is reflected in one of 
the attachments to this letter. 

You will appreciate that when authority 
was granted to commence the operation of 
Government-owned vessels, space available 
in privately owned vessels was very short and, 
as a result, freight rates were increasing 
daily. Consequently, it was necessary that 
we place our vessels in the market with the 
least possible delay. To accomplish this we 
immediately assigned vessels to 17 companivs 
which had acted as general agents for the 
War Shipping Administration and Maritime 
Commission and which, for the purpose of 
breaking out, stripping, laying up, and «0 
forth, of our vessels, had retained their Agea- 
cy agreements in active status. In this man- 
ner we eliminated a considerable delay which 
would have occurred in handling the admin- 
istrative details of entering into new agree- 
ments. Subsequently, of course, all of these 


companies executed the new General Agency . 


Agreement. They are as follows: 

American Export Lines, Inc.; American 
Foreign Steamship Corp.; American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co.; American President Lines, 
Ltd.; Blidberg Rothchild Co., Inc.; Dichmann, 
V.right & Pugh, Inc.; Farrell Lines, Inc.; 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc.; Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc.; Olympic Steamship Co, 
Inc.; Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Co.; Pru- 
dential Steamship Corp.; South Atlantic 
Steamship Line, Inc.; T. J. Stevenson & Co., 
Inc.; United States Lines Co.; Waterman 
Steamship Corp.; Mississippi Shipping Co., 
Inc. 

In the light of the then existing and pros- 
pective heavy ECA and other national inter- 
est shipping requirements, we proceeded to 
enter into general agency contracts as quickly 
as they could be processed with another 
group of 15 thoroughly qualified applicants, 
as follows: 

American Mail Line, Ltd.; A. H. Bull & Co.; 
Coastwise Line; Grace Line, Inc.; Isthmian 
Steamship Co.; Matson Navigation Co.; 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; Pacific Far 
East Line, Inc.; Pacific Transport Lines, Inc.; 
Polarus Steamship Co., Inc.; Pope & Talbot, 
Inc.; Seas Shipping Co., Shepard Steamship 
Co.; States Marine Corp. of Delaware; Union 
Sulphur & Oil Corp. 

All of this latter group, with the excep- 
tion of the Pacific Far East Line and Pa- 
cific Transport Lines had also acted as Gen- 
eral Agents for War Shipping Administra- 
tion and operated large numbers of vessels 
for Government account in that capacity. 
The two exceptions are postwar steamship 
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owners and operators of a substantial na- 
ture who operate scheduled sail 

our Pacific coast ports. 

qualified to charter Maritime : 
tonnage after the war and consequently were 
familiar with Government procedure and ac- 
counting practices. Appointme f the 
aforementioned 32 companies were mace 
during the latter half of Merch and in 
early April of this year. Since that time it 
has been possible for us to proceed more 
slowly and to date we have approved an ad- 
ditional 13 companies, as follows 

Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc.; Alaska Steam- 
ship Co.; Stockard Steamship Corp.; Fast- 
ern Steamship Lines, Inc.; New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co.; A. L. Burbank & Co., 
Ltd.; General Steamship Corp., Ltd.: North 
Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Co., Inc.; Wessel, 
Duval & Co.; Inc.; Arrow Steamship Co., Inc: 
Bloomfield Steamship Co.; West Coast 
Trans-Oceanic Steamship Line; Orion Ship- 
ping & Trading Co., Inc. 

Of this last group, all but four were war- 
time general agents of the War Shipping 
Administration. The four exceptions in- 
volve companies established since the end 
of World War II, and having substantial op- 
erating experience as well as ownership in- 
terest in the American merchant marine. 
They are: Arrow Steamship Co., Inc., which 
owns three vessels; Bloomfield Steamship 
Co., which owns eight vessels; West Coast 
Trans-Oceanic Steamship Line, which owns 
three vessels; and Orion Shipping & Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., an operating company, which 
through its majority stockholders controls 
13 affiliated companies which together own 
34 American registered vessels. Stockholders 
of the latter companies also own substantial 
interests in 16 additional companies which 
own a further group of 22 vessels. Stock in 
the 29 corporations is owned more than 50 
percent by United States citizens, and ail of 
the 56 vessels fly the American flag. They 
are all managed and operated for the indi- 
vidual corporations by Orion Shipping & 
Trading Co., Inc. 

Another matter in which you have ex- 
pressed interest is the consideration which 
has been given to the appointment of 
“liner” companies as compared with “tramp” 
companies. In this respect, as in regard 
to many other phases of our activities, there 
have of course been advanced arguments 
in favor of preferentia! use of one or the 
other type of operator. Our operating activi- 
ties to date have been solely of the “tramp” 
type. However, we have not selected our 
General Agents nor allocated vessels to such 
agents according to the type of vessel opera- 
tions normally performed. Instead, and to 
the extent of our need for Genera! Agents 
to date, we have endeavored to appoint all 
qualified companies which have made ap- 
plication to us. Not all of the established 
American liner companies have sought ap- 
pointment. As to those which have, all have 
been appointed except for a few that for 
one or another reason are still under con- 
sideration. In this connection, it is of 
interest to note that certain of our liner 
companies holding General Agency appoint- 
ments have of late formally or informally 
declined to accept further vessel allocations, 
either because of dissatisfaction with the 
amount of compensation being paid or be- 
cause of unwillingness at this time to under- 
take the staff expansion required to ade- 
quately handle the additional warkload in- 
volved in operating more vessels for our 
account. There is of course no question 
that the liner companies can adequately 
service the “tramp” type operations in 
which our vessels are engaged, since most 
of them have engaged in such operations 
either as a normal part of their over-all fleet 
operations, as bareboat charterers of 
ernment-owned tonnage silce the war, or 
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as General Agents for the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration during and after the war. Con- 
versely, however, we do not hold eligible for 
berth agency appointment the “tramp” or 
non-liner type company, and if and when 
it should become necessary for General 
Agency vessels to engage in general cargo 
berth type operations, the cargo activities 
connected therewith will be entrusted to 
qualified and duly appointed Berth Agents. 

You have also inquired as to the con- 
sideration given to foreign flag connections 
of applications for General Agency ap- 
pointment. It is of course the case that a 
very large number of American shipping 
companies have foreign affiliations of one 
sort or another, such as ownership of foreign 
registered vessels, charters of such vessels, 
agency relationships, pooling agreements, 
etc. Affiliations and relationships of this 
nature are in the main directly attributable 
to the international character of merchant 
shipping, and by no means can all of them 
be said to be detrimental to the American 
merchant marine. Nevertheless, we have 
given very careful consideration to the na- 
ture and extent of such relationships in 
our consideration of General Agency ap- 
pointments, and have appointed those com- 
panies involved in such relationships only 
after having arrived at the conclusion that 
the present a .d potential benefits derived 
from having their talents and organizations 
devoted to serving the Government far out- 
weigh any possible detriments flowing from 
the foreign affiliations 

As concerns the consideration given to 
the manning of ships by the respective un- 
ions, it is our policy, insofar as it can reason- 
ably be done, to maintain the preexisting 
ratio of union employment afloat. In oth- 
er words, we feel that no one union group 
should be allowed to unduly increase its 
membership at the expense of another 
through the allocation of general agency 
ships. However, in the actual implementa- 
tion of this policy we are confronted with 
many practical difficulties. We have men- 
tioned that certain of our large and well- 
established liner companies have declined 
further general agency allocations; others 
have from time to time declined allocations 
because the reactivation work was to be done 
in areas too far distant from their head- 
quarters. Still others have not wanted to 
take vessels at particular periods of time. 
We cannot allocate vessels solely in relation 
to the union element involved, but must at 
all times give consideration to equitable dis- 
tribution between agents, their capacity and 
willingness in each case to handle additional 
vessels at a given time, and many other in- 
dividual factors involved. 

Despite these stated problems and difficul- 
ties, we feel that we have been able thus far 
to maintain our allocations on a basis of 
reasonable distribution as between the ma- 
jor seafaring unions involved, and in this 
connection we forward herewith a summary 
statement setting forth the number of ves- 
sels allocated to date together with the pri- 
mary unlicensed union affiliation of each 
general agent. You will note that at the 
present time 18 of the companies are affiliated 
with the National Maritime Union, 9 with 
the Seafarers International Union, 15 with 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific, and that 
3 maintain joint affiliations with the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. You will also note that to 
date 157 ships have been allocated to National 
Maritime Union companies, 84 to Seafarers 
Internat Union companies, and 115 to 
Sailors Union of the Pacific companies. 

The use of general agency vessels thus far 
has been devoted entirely to the transporta- 
tion of bulk commodities moving under voy- 
age charter terms and conditions and to the 
transportation of military cargo for account 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
In all cases, the use of general agency vessels 


has been supplemental to the availability of 
American-flag privately operated vessels. In 
order to assure the proper implementation of 
this policy a procedure has been instituted 
whereby owners of all American-flag vessels 
furnish weekly reports indicating the em- 
ployment and location of their vessels and 
stating whether they are interested in han- 
dling bulk commodities between given areas. 

Prior to assigning general agency vessels 
to lift outward or homeward cargoes, we are 
thus reasonably assured that privately oper- 
ated ships are unavailable to perform the 
services requested by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration or other appropriate 
agency. This applies to the outward bulk 
cargoes of grain, coal, etc., sponsored by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and 
also to the relatively few inward bulk Car- 
goes, consisting primarily of metallic ores. 
It is contemplated that this type of opera- 
tion will continue to prevail during the fore- 
seeable future. Should it become necessary 
to handle other than full shipload lots of 
bulk commodities, the berth agency princi- 
ple in effect during War Shipping Adminis- 
tration days will be reinstated. 

In regard to the rules governing the ap- 
pointment of berth agents we refer you to 
article 3 (h) of the general agency agree- 
ment which reads as follows: 

“The general agent (solely as agent of the 
United States and not in any other capacity) 
shall select its subagents, but any subagency 
agreement shall be terminated by the gen- 
eral agent whenever the United States shall 
so direct. 

“In the even. that any vessel assigned to 
the general agent under this agreement is 
allocated by the United States for use (1) in 
a service in which another operator (a United 
States citizen) maintained a berth operation 
with privately owned United States flag ves- 
sels on June 25, 1950, and is recognized by 
the United States as a regular berth operator 
in such services, or (2) in a trade, not served 
with privately owned United States flag ves- 
sels on June 25, 1950, or not served on the 
date of such allocation by a United States 
citizen who is deemed by the United States 
qualified to conduct an efficient berth op- 
eration, where the United States deems an- 
other operator to be qualified as an operator 
in such trade, such regular or other operator, 
as the case may be, may be designated by the 
United States as the berth agent of the 
United States to conduct such of the busi- 
ness of the vessei in such service or trade 
as the United States may require. 

“During any period while any such vessel 
is assigned to a berth agent, the general 
agent shall be under no obligation to per- 
form with respect to such vessel duties which 
are imposed upon the berth agent under the 
terms of the berth agency agreement pre- 
scribed by the United States.” 

The berth agency agreement has been 
drafted and will be published within the 
next few days. As previously stated, if our 
activities expand to the extent of requiring 
the allocation of ships for general cargo 
service, it is our intention to select com- 
panies as berth agents who qualify under 
the provisions of the article heretofore 
quoted. It is our policy, however, to give 
the liner operators every opportunity to 
provide service in their respective trades with 
their own or privately chartered tonnage, 
and, where such tonnage is not adequate, 
with ships chartered from the Maritime Ad- 
ministration pursuant to the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, as amended by Public Law 
591 of the Eighty-first Congress. The ap- 
pointment of subagents is governed by 
article 3 (h) of the general agency agree- 
ment. Under this provision, the general 
agent has the right to setect his subagents 
but we retain the right at all times to re- 
quire the termination of any subagency 
appointment by the general agent whenever 
the circumstances are such as to make it 
desirable or necessary to do so. 
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In conclusion, may I again thank you 
for the interest which you have shown in 
our activities. Needless to say, as in all 
newly established agencies, we have made 
mistakes and it is possible that some in- 
equities have resulted. However, to the best 
of our ability these have been or are being 
rectified and we hope to do a good job in the 
trying days that appear to be ahead of us. 

Should you desire any further information 
on this subject or any other phase of our 
activities, I hope you will free to call upon 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. McGutre, 

Director, National Shipping Authority. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 8 the National Broadcasting Co. 
presented a refreshing and stimulating 
program, the American Youth Forum, 
for the first time. This program was of- 
fered simultaneously by radio and tele- 
vision. The founder and director of the 
program is Mr. Theodore Granik, who 
has long been known throughout the 
country as the founder and moderator 
of the American Forum of the Air. 

I was so fortunate as to have been a 
recent guest of the American Youth 
Forum. This favor permitted me to an- 
swer questions offered by some among a 
group of 60 intelligent and curious 
young Americans. Without reflection on 
any other current radio and television 
program, I believe that the American 
Youth Forum is an outstanding and ex- 
tremely worth-while opportunity for the 
young people and their weekly guest. 
The program has no rehearsal. The 
young people are encouraged to ask any 
question and on any subject which is of 
concern to them. The American Youth 
Forum provides us older people with a 
splendid chance to listen to what young 
America has in mind. I do congratulate 
NBC and Mr. Granik for what they are 
attempting to do for young Americans. 

Because of the ‘interest which my col- 
leagues may take in the form and char- 
acter of the American Youth Forum, I 
ask unanimous consent that the script 
of the September 15 program, in which 
I participated, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Guest: Senator Harry P. Cain, Republican, 
Washington. 

Moderator: Theodore Granik. 

Question: I want to know your views on 
universal military training. 

Question: I want to know, should the 
United States recognize Red China? 

Question: I want to know why General 
MacArthur was not invited to the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

ANNOUNCER. These are a few of the quese- 
tions young America is asking today. What 
are the answers? Youth wants to know. 
The National Broadcasting Co. presents the 
American Youth Forum, a program dedicated 














to the principle that the future of America 
rests with the young people of our Nation. 
And to help resolve some of the questions in 
their minds, here is the founder and direc- 
tor of the American Youth Forum, Theodore 
Granik. 

Mr. GrRanik. Tonight a_ distinguished 
United States Senator accepts our invita- 
tion to give the answers that youth wants 
to know. In our audience, to question Sen- 
ator HarRry P. Carn, Republican, of Washing- 
ton State, are 50 young men and women 
brought here under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Now, a few words about our guest. The 
Senator from Washington State is one of 
the most energetic men on Capitol Hill. 
He has been in the forefront on many im- 
portant and divergent issues. A great ad- 
mirer of General MacArthur, he was a lead- 
ing questioner in the hearings on the gen- 
eral’s ouster. 

Senator Carn has also started a battle on 
the domestic scene by proposing that Con- 
gress investigate the sport of boxing. 

Just this week, he suggested that Ameri- 
can authorities in Germany hold a Czecho- 
slovakian railroad train and its 107 passen- 
gers until the Czech Government releases 
American newsman William Oatis. In short, 
Senator CaIn covers the field. 

Now, let’s see how he answers the ques- 
tions. Senator, we'll give you the choice 
and let you select the teen-ager to ask you 
the first question. 

Senator Cain. Ted, I was fascinated by 
each of the three questions that were posed. 
If that young man who is rising now would 
restate his question, about UMT, I would 
like to take a try at it. 

Mr. LANGERMAN. My name is Sam Lang- 
erman. 

Senator Cain, I want to know how you 
stand on universal military training. 

Senator Cain. Sam, in a word, I am and 
have been and will continue to be for unt- 
versal military training because in your name 
as well as mine I believe young Americans 
should be trained for life, not for death. 

You ought not to forget that a distressing 
amount of the war in Korea is being fought 
by those veterans of World War II but thou- 
sands of other young Americans have died 
already and been wounded because they were 
not properly trained. It is the concept of 
those of whom I am but one who support 
the foundation on which UMT is built, that 
it will train so many young Americans for 
any future emergency that we shall make 
war that much less likely. 

Mr. GranikK. Do you want to come back 
for another question? 

Mr. LANGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn, I also want to know why 
4-F’s like Mickey Mantle, who seem to be 
healthy on the baseball diamond, are not 
given desk jobs to relieve able-bodied men. 

Senator Carn. I cannot give you a satis- 
factory answer to that question. There has 
been established a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee whose function 
is continually to examine the reasons which 
justify deferment for any so-called 4-F. I 
have a sympathy and understanding for your 
question. I cannot answer why those who 
seemingly are already prepared and able to 
carry on athletic endeavors are not called 
into the service for limited duty. 

But let me say to you that until we do get 
an answer, you should not criticize people 
like Mickey Mantle and others who have 
walked up to their draft boards, taken their 
examinations, and been deferred on the basis 
of physician's reports. If anyone is to blame, 
it is the Congress of the United States and 
the Military Establishment, not those fine, 
young Americans like Mickey Man‘le. 

Mr. GRANIK. Young lady, you have a ques- 
tion? 

Miss AranorFr. Senator, I want to know, 
do you agree with the 18!,-year-old draft? 
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Senator Cn. Yes; I am strongly in sup- 
port of it. As a matter of necessity, I would 
rather see an 18'4-year-old American called 
into the service and trained to carry his 
share of the responsibility of this generation 
than to require those who fought so well 
and so valiantiy 5 years ago to hold the fort 
in your name. I take it that you young 
people of this generation wan* to carry your 
share of a very monumental burden. I am 
for the 18'4-year-old draft. 

Mr. Granrk. Go ahead, young lady. 

Question: Don’t you think UMT will make 
us a militaristic nation? 

Senator CAIN. It is not my view. I must 
speak out of my own personal experience. 
When I was just about your age, I became a 
cadet in a military school. I spent five of the 
best years of my life in this school. I learned 
how to live with my fellows. I was exposed 
to discipline which I learned to respect. I 
began to understand how to use a weapon 
to protect myself when I was your age. Fif- 
teen years later, when the time came that I 
was called to the colors and the service of 
my country, I was a much better equipped 
and trained young American to carry my load 
of obligations. 

This training had not made me previously 
a militarist. I am not one today. I lived 
through World War II partly because I was 
lucky, but, in part, because I knew how to 
use the weapons to which I had been ex- 
posed as a youngster. I hope the same privi- 
lege comes to all of you young men. 

Mr. GRaNrkK. Do you have a question on 
UMT, young man? 

Mr. Carin. My name is Matt Cain. 

Senator Carn. I am delighted to know you. 

Mr. Cain. I am no relation, Senator. 

You say you favor the draft of 18-year-olds. 
I want to know: Do you favor the exemp- 
tion of college students, and if you do, on 
what basis? 

Senator Carn. As a matter of fact, I did. 
I cannot remember exactly what happened 
to that proposal. The Senate of the United 
States supported not the exemption, but the 
deferment of those selected for special train- 
ing in scientific and medical schools and 
technical schools of one kind or another. 
The House, as I recall, disagreed with this 
view. I think that in the conference the 
deferments were not agreed to. 

Mr. Granux. Go head with the next ques- 
tion. 

Miss Hau. Senator Carn, you said you 
thought that 18-year-olds are old enough to 
be drafted. Don’t you think if they are old 
enough to be drafted at 18, they are old 
enough to vote? 

Senator Cain. The State of Georgia has 
decided that question affirmatively. If I 
had the opportunity to vote in favor of giv- 
ing the franchise to those who were expected 
to die in support of the franchise, my an- 
swer is that I would give it to you. 

The question is not presently before the 
Congress. I would not duck my responsibil- 
ity, but I will not sit here and give you a 
speech that it ought to be done tomorrow 
when in fact it is not presently being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GraniK. Go ahead, young lady. 

Miss BLacKWELL. My name is Patricia 
Blackwell. I would like to know if you 
would support Senator McCartny in 1952 in 
the primary and the election? 

Senator Carn. In the State of Wisconsin? 

Miss BLACKWELL. Yes. 

Senator Catn. On the basis of Joe Mc- 
CartHy’s status as of this minute, I have 
every intention, if requested, of doing every- 
thing I possibly can to see that JoserpH Mc- 
Cartuy, of the sovereign State of Wisconsin, 
is returned to the Senate of the United 
States. 

Miss BLACKWELL. Does that mean you nec- 
essarily endorse his views or his methods? 

Senator Cain. Patricia, it does not neces- 
sarily mean that I endorse his methods. It 
certainly means without question that I en- 
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dorse his views. You either take Senator 
McCarTny or you discard him on the basis 
of both his views and his methods. With 
reference to that choice there its but one 
choice this Member of the Senate can make, 
and that is JosepH R. McCarthy, and I wish 
him well with reference to 1952. 

Mr. GRanik. Another question on Senator 
McCarTuy? 

Miss Ryan. Not on Senator McCartTuy. 

Senator Cain. Please go ahead anyway 

Miss Ryan. I would like to know what the 
Senate is doing to ratify the Japanese Peace 
Treaty. 

Senator Cain 









The Senate does not as yet 


have the Japanese Peace Treaty re it. 
The treaty was signed, as you know, by 59 
nations, including Japan, in San Francisco 


just a few days ago. At his convenier 
and he can do it any time he wishes, the 
President of the United States over a cover- 
ing letter will submit the treaty for ratifi- 
cation to the Senate of the United States. I 
hope he moves in no great hurry 

Mr. Grantk. Go ahead. You may 
back if you like. . 

Miss Ryan. You said you hoped he moved 
in no great hurry. That opinion has been 
expressed by a number of people. 

Do you think it is because people in the 
textile industry and the fishing industry are 
afraid of competition? 

Senator Cain. No; there is no relationship 
between the two. The peace treaty had no 
economic provisions in it. Trade and eco- 
nomic treaties will be signed in due time 
by the United States and by Japan, but 
those who urge not moving too rapidly in 
ratifying the treaty are thinking back to 
the mistakes that the Senate of the United 
States has made since the war in ratifying 
other treaties Some of us in the Senate, 
though I don’t know that this is the ma- 
jority view, are anxious to know more about 
what Japan as a sovereign nation is likely 
to do with reference to signing a peace treaty 
with some government in China, Red China, 
or Nationalist China than we do now know. 
We think there is no great need for hurry. 
We moved in a great hurry when we signed 
the Italian treaty. Many of us who have 
signed it have regretted that signature al- 
most from the day we agreed to that ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr. GraNIK. There is a question about 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Question: I want to know why Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur was not invited to the signing 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Senator Cain. Young man, about 150.000,- 
000 Americans in the United States, and I 
think you are raising a question which at 
least 95 percent of more than 150,000.- 
000 people would express if they had that 
opportunity, would like to know the answer. 
There is no answer. Let me say it was sug- 
gested by Ted Granik that I am a devotee 
and a great admirer of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. That is an understate- 
ment. I love him with an affection as man 
between man because he is one of the great 
citizens this world has ever developed or 
produced anywhere. But General MacArthur 
was the architect who created the atmos- 
phere through which it became possible 
finally to have that gathering which was 
for the signing of the peace treaty out in 
San Francisco. The fact that he was not 
invited to watch the culmination and the 
consummation of one of the most magnifi- 
cent jobs in all of history is, I think, some- 
thing that should not be reflected on be- 
cause there is no answer for it. 

Mr. Granik. Another question on the 
same phase? Go ahead. 

Mr. PELLONE. My name is Nat Pelione. I 
would like to know by what authority Presi- 
dent Truman removed General MacArthur as 
Commander in Chief of the United Nations 
Forces. 

Senator Carn. I can give y 
adequate answer. 


come 


u only an ine 
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Mr. Granik. The Senator listened to many 
days of testimony, weeks, in fact. 

Senator Cain. I am, on the basis of con- 
viction, in support of the strategy and tac- 
tics and views of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
but I : s felt and have said so many 
times, the General MacArthur with reference 
to his position in the Army of the United 
States is no different from any other officer 
within that Army, be he a second lieutenant 
or a four-star general. From that point of 
view the President of the United States as the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of America, and he had ever legal and any 
other kind of right to remove General Mac- 
Arthur. 

With reference to your United Nations 
question, many people are still in doubt as 
to whether or not after the United Nations 
had delegated to the United States the com- 
mand function in Korea the President, uni- 
laterally, on his own authority, had the 
right to remove General MacArthur without 
consultation with those who created Gen- 
eral MacArthur's position. That is the best 
answer I can give. The question is not being 
pressed at the present time. I suppose there 
is no book to which one could refer for a 
conclusive answer. 

Mr. GrRanik. The young man there is bub- 
bling with a question. 

Question. On this college deferment ques- 
ion I want to know if you think it is good 
college for a year and then be 
Wouldn't it be better if these tests 
upon graduation from high 


to go to 
drafted? 
were 
school? 

Senator Cain. Iam not qualified to answer 
that question as well as I would like to. As 
I remember the issue when it was before 
the Senate, it seemed very important to me 
that a number of young Americans could 
conveniently and wisely be deferred in order 
to carry on certain technical studies, after 
which they must be called to the colors to 
serve their period of time. 

Mr. GRaANIK. You have a question, young 
man? 

Mr ‘KER. I was wondering what you ex- 
pect » find out with these inquiries into 
boxing, Senator CAIN 

Senator Ca1In. That is a domestic question 
out of which I derive a great deal of satis- 
factior The Senate has one important na- 
tion and international question after 
anc r every day. Occasionally one likes to 
think importance of clean sports. I 
became interested in the International Box- 

lu} use a man whom I knew, Harry 
name, and by reputation per- 
est light heavyweight in all 
has successfully been prevented 

a title fight. 
I likewi was interested in Archie Moore, 
tinguished Negro fighter who has been 
challanger for the light heavy- 
r some 12 years and never been 
ce. The Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
nd myself thought it proper to 
uesion of why if the International 
ub is going to present a bout for 
re expected to pay very good 
n New York the other night—— 
That is what a friend paid for 


given 


ANIK 


Cain. That you are n 
contest rather than a _ second-, 
fourth-rate exhibition, as you re- 
cently got when the light heavyweight cham- 
pion presumably defended his title against 
Bob red-headed Irishman who 
ought omplimented for his courage, 
but sent back to a boxing school so he can 
learn what t Our boxing inquiry seeks 

provide every qualified challenger with a 
chance to fight for the championship. 

Miss STEVENS. My name is Mary Jane 
Stevens. I would like to know how can the 
average American pay check afford the pay- 
as-you-go taxation program? 

Senator Carn. I do not think it can 


am right in saying tha 


given a 


it can't, then we 


ourselves in the greatest financial dilemma 
this country has ever been faced with. I 
agree with you that we cannot raise taxes 
sufficiently high to pay our way as we go in 
this defense program, but because the needs 
of defense are outstanding, that only means 
we are going to have to continue to spend 
money, young people, we do not have. And 
who is going to pay those debts? You of 
your generation, not of mine. I share your 
concern. I like and respect your question. 

Mr. GRANIK. Go ahead, Miss. 

QUESTION. If the American pay check can- 
not afford to pay taxes that high, how can 
the American pay check afford the high prices 
which are in effect now and which will be 
higher as price controls are weakened? 

Senator Cain. I have never written a book 
on this question, but it would take the length 
of a book to try to answer the question of 
high prices as I understand it. I don’t claim 
to be an authority, but there are too many 
dollars in circulation because of the literal 
spending of billions and billions of dollars 
for defense and for other things; more dol- 
lars in circulation than there are domestic 
or consumer goods. Competition merely re- 
quires that you spend more dollars for the 
product that you want. The people in the 
lower levels are the ones who suffer the most. 

QUEsTION. Didn’t you vote in favor of the 
National Defense Production Act which 
weakened price controls? 

Senator Cain. Yes; I did. 

QUESTION. Couldn’t controls have lowered 
prices, or, at least, kept them from rising? 

Senator Carn. The only thing that price 
controls, so far as I know, can do, is to sta- 
bilize, and with many exceptions at that, 
prices. Price controls in themselves have 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with 
lowering prices. Might I say with reference 
te this aspect of a price-control law or pro- 
posal, prices can be rolled back, but any time 
you roll back a price you do a benefit to one 
segment of your society and you confiscate 
the property and the inventories and the re- 
sources and the profits of other segments of 
your society. You can only believe in roll- 
backs if you are one of those who benefit. 
But you cannot if you are one of those who 
suffer as no government should require you, 
an American citizen, to suffer. 

Mr. GRANIK. Young man, you have a ques- 
tion on roll-backs or price controls? 

Mr. KenNnEY. My name is Edward Kenney. 
I want to know why on the occasion of Gen- 

ral Marshall’s resignation as Secretary of 

you stated that no military man 
ud accept the position of Secretary of 
nse 

Senator Carn. I was the only member of 
the Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate—there may have been others who shared 
my view, who made such a comment—but I 
made it because when the National Security 
Act of 1947 was written and approved by the 
Congress and signed by the President, it in- 
cluded in its legislative history a solemn 
declaration that the best interests of this 
country would be served by maintaining a 
balance within your Military Establishment 
of things military and things civilian 
Young man, you can only do that if you 
have a civilian as the Nation's Secretary of 

ensé I paid my respects to Gen. George 
C. Marshall, the soldier. I expressed my 
indying cheer that a soldier cast as he was 
as Secretary of Defense had been retired to 
private life. For as long as I am in the Sen- 
ate, I wili never give my vote, and will always 
use it against any soldier who is nominated 
to fill a job which somebody sitting right 
out there presumably, and I hope, will be 
qualified to fulfill some day. 

Mr. GRANIK. I think there is a follow-up 
question. 

Mr. KeNNEy,. Senator, who is better quali- 
fied to serve as the Secretary of Defense and 
have charge of the Nation's defense than a 
man of present or previous military 
experience? 
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Senator Carn. That is an entirely different 
question. What you are saying is that the 
people of the United States, 150,000,000 
strong, should have no person representing 
them who stands between them and the 
military. I think the adoption of the sug- 
gestion you have in mind, which, by the way, 
a good many people actually believe in, 
would give rise to a legitimate fear that at 
some time in the future which we hope will 
never happen, the military would take over 
the operation of the United States of Amer- 
ica. This, to my mind, is much less likely 
and presumably will never happen if we have 
civilian Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and over them, one of the 
finest civilians that we can find as Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. GraNiIx. You have a question, young 
man? 

Mr. BarrisH. Senator, my name is Robert 
Barrish. I want to know your views as to 
the propriety of Senator BrNron’s resolu- 
tion to expel Senator McCarrny from the 
Senate because of his conduct unbefitting a 
Senator. - 

Senator Carn. You know that we are all 
pretty good friends in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. GRANIK. That is an exclusive club. 

Senator CaINn. If sometimes we do not al- 
ways respect each other as individuals, but 
very generally we do, we always respect the 
seat which a sovereign Member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States occupies. I think 
in being just as cautious as I can, that all I 
ought to say is that the Senator from Con- 
necticut |Mr. BENTON]| had reason to know, 
because there was no reason for the intro- 
duction of the resolution in the first place, 
that the citizens of the State of Wisconsin 
will judge the merits of JosepH R. McCar- 
THY, Mr. BENTON knew that the resolution 
was never going anywhere. It was intro- 
duced to play to the weaknesses and the 
prejudices of tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who in not knowing Jor McCarthy, 
thought they did not like him. I am against 
the resolution, and in that instance I would 
take BILL BENTON on for argument here or 
anywhere else, 6 or 7 days a week. 

Mr. BarrisH, Senator Carin, Senator Mc- 
CartHy has made some rather slanderous 
remarks about high Governiment officials—I 
don't think I need name any—which he can- 
10t exactly prove. Don’t you think those 
statements serve only to undermine the pub- 
lic as to those officials? It does not give the 
people a very good opinion of those officials, 

Senator Carn. That is a very good ques- 
tion. I think there is a logical answer. 

For weeks if not months I have read and 
heard commentators and columnists in this 
country saying that Senator Joz McCartny 
of Wisconsin, only made such comments 
about others when protected and covered by 
the immunity provided to him in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. About 3 weeks 
ago I went home to the State of Washington 
where I had the very great pleasure of intro- 
ducing Joe McCarruy before an audience in 
the city of Spokane and within 24 hours be- 
fore an audience in the city of Seattle. Jor 
McCartuy said nothing different in the State 
of Washington than he has said on the 
Senate floor. I don't know whether his com- 
ments are based on fact or not, but out in 
the open Joz MccartHy has said to these 
people, “You are guilty of this, that, and 
the other thing.” Now, it is for those people 
to rise and sue him if they wish to support 
the comments made by these commentators 
and other news reporters. My thought ts 
that very few of them will dare to rise and 
deny in a court of law what Joz McCartrny 
has maintained against them 

Mr. Gross. My name is Phil Gross. I 
would like to know why only nine Members 
of the Senate were present to vote on the 
$6,000,000,000 military construction bill 
which included a proviso for a $19,019,000 
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hand-out for President Truman's home town 
of Grand View, Mo. for an airport. 

Senator Carn. I cannot answer your ques- 
tion. We live in a very strange and a very 
bewildering day in which the Congress is 
confronted with problems which if taken in- 
dividually 25 years ago would have aroused 
a national controversy and a national dis- 
cussion over each of them. Now, they come 
so fast that if some Senator or some small 
group of Senators will not create an actual 
controversy over a bill, that practically by 
unanimous consent at the end of an after- 
noon a bill such as the one you discuss was 
and will be passed. 

Mr. Gross. Yet, Senator, this was brought 
out in the House of Representatives in de- 
bate that this was a $19,019,000 appropria- 
tion and which later has been proved, or 
rather charges have been made that land 
speculation has played a part in this hand- 
out. 

Senator Carn. Without burdening you or 
taking time from anyone else, I would say 
with respect to the particular item that you 
have raised a question about, I am not famil- 
iar with it. I read about it in the paper 
after that bill was brought up. 

Mr. Gross. You were not present to vote 
on that bill? 

Senator Carn. I think I was, to show how 
these things work. My mind tells me I was 
one of a handful of Senators who late in 
the afternoon agreed to the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. Gross. And it was a voice vote. 

Senator CaIn. As I recall it. I do not ap- 
prove of the method. But I was guilty of 
being a part of it. 

Mr. GRANIK. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hitu1c. I would like to know whether 
you think Soviet Russia would take an active 
hand in the Korean war if the U. N. forces 
should be able to drive the North Korean 
and Chinese back to the Manchurian border? 

Senator Carn. To over-simplify the ques- 
tion, my feeling has been since the war in 
Korea began. No. What I do think now is 
that as every successive day goes on with its 
fighting in Korea the likelihood of Russia 
taking a hand in that Korean war becomes 
more likely. I thought the time to have won 
that war was shortly after we first entered 
the war for in several months we accu- 
mulated forces between ourselves and our 
allies sufficient to that task. With the en- 
trance of Red China, thut is when we should 
have made the big effort against our ene- 
mies, the North Koreans and the Red 
Chinese. Now that we have entered an un- 
certain and confusing period of negotia- 
tions, goodness knows how many other forces, 
including Russia, are likely to begin to take 
a part in the war. : 

Mr. GRANIK. You have a question. 

Mr. Kiser. I would like to know what 
measures have been taken in order to fulfill 
the relations of the Crime Committee. I was 
personaly appalled at what they proved, and 
I would like to know about it. 

Senator Cain. All I can tell you is all I 
know as a result of the Crime Committee 
hearings. The Crime Committee itself of- 
fered various pieces of legislation to the 
appropriate standing committees of the 
Senate. Some of those committees pre- 
sumably are holding hearings on the ques- 
tions raised by the proposed legislation. 
That happens to be the status, and no 
action has yet, to my knowledge, been 
taken on any of the recommendations. It 
does take time. Whether or not it could 
be done more rapidly, I am not qualified to 
say. 

Mr. GRaNIK. Young lady. 

Miss VANscIvER. My name is Gloria Van- 
sciver. I understand you are a former para- 
trooper. I would like to know your opinion 
of this Korean war from the fighting man’s 
point of view. 

Senator Carn. What time is it? There are 
only 3 minutes to go. All I can say from 


the fighting man’s point of view is, if I 
understand him correctly, he wants to be 
supported by his Government and his allies 
with two things—the tools with which to 
fight and the encouragement which will per- 
mit him to go ahead. That fighting man, 
or he who yet lives, has never forgotten, 
nor will he ever, that last November, before 
the Red Chinese entered the war, our forces 
were on the shores of the Yalu River, and 
months and months later we are back on 
or about the thirty-eighth parallel. This 
situation nauseates the fighting man and 
every fighting man who ever lived. That 
is the best answer that I can give in a hurry. 

Mr. GRANIK. Ten seconds. 

Miss BurRRELL. I want to know: Do you 
think that the world will ever find a remedy 
for war? 

Senator CaIn. Yes. If and when the world, 
and let us all believe the same thing be- 
cause there is only one answer: Total dis- 
armament. Anything short of that will 
continue for economic and political reasons 
to cause more wars in the future. 

Mr. GRANIK. I wish we could continue, but 
our time is up. Senator CAIN, thank you 
for answering questions of our teenagers to- 
night. I know all agree from the nature 
of the questions the young people of America 
are keenly interested in problems of our 
Nation and the world. 

Our thanks to the American Legion for 
their support in this new program, the 
American Youth Forum. 

The young people who questioned Senator 
Cain tonight were brought to our Wash- 
ington studios as part of the activity of the 
Nation-wide youth program of the American 
Legion. 

This is Theodore Granik saying good 
night from our Nation's Capital. 

ANNOUNCER. This has been the American 
Youth Forum, a new program dedicated to 
the youth of America. Tonight's guest was 
Senator Harry P. Cain, Republican, of Wash- 
ington State. 

The American Youth Forum is founded 
and directed by Theodore Granik, and was 
presented from the NBC Television Theater 
in Washington, D. C. 


Overhauling Our Reservist Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the seri- 
ous dislocations of family life which have 
been caused by the current policy of our 
armed services in recalling reservists, 
active and inactive alike, should be elim- 
inated by the new reserve program in 
the works. As matters now stand, many 
men in their thirties, who have served 
up to 4 years in the Armed Forces and 
have just begun to get on their feet 
financially have been summoned into 
service at great personal and financial 
loss to their families. 

The program which the House has 
passed would classify reservists in three 
groups: Those who are Ready, Stand- 
by, and Retired. Only those in the 
first classification can be called at the 
determination of the President. In or- 
der to enroll the others, the Congress 
would be required to decide how many 
would be called, and when. 

Such a policy will restore to the Con- 
gress much of the authority seized by 
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the President and his military depart- 
ments in recent years. It remains for 
Congress now to take one additional step 
and to provide that no men may be used 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States for military purposes 
without congressional action. 


The John H. Kerr Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
interrupt the proceedings on this crowd- 
ed last day of the session, to pay a much 
deserved tribute to one of the outstand- 
ing Members of the House, our colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, Judge Kerr. 

By solemn act of Congress, the great 
dam now nearing completion at Buggs 
Island, on the boundary between the Old 
Dominion State of Virginia and the Tar 
Heel State of North Carolina has been 
named “The John H. Kerr Dam.” 

No action by the Congress could have 
been more appropriate. Judge Kerr has 
envisioned this great enterprise for many 
years. As he witnessed the devastating 
ravages of uncontrolled water courses 
through these two States and the result- 
ing erosion of their fertile soils carrying 
away to the sea vast areas of some of the 
most preductive land in the world, he 
conceived the idea of meeting the situa- 
tion by impounding the runaway waters 
and rehabilitating the farmlands, and at 
the same time producing for this impor- 
tant section of the South cheap electric 
current to supply all needs of its cities 
and farms, homes, and factories, thus 
contributing immeasurably to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of his native State 
and her progressive neighbor. 

His position on the Appropriations 
Committee, where he has served as rank- 
ing member for many years, gave him 
opportunity to keep in touch with similar 
flood-control work over the Nation and 
he has constantly and unceasingly la- 
bored with departments, economists, en- 
gineers, and colleagues until today he 
has seen his vision materialized and this 
vast project, one of the nctable utility, 
conservation, and engineering plants of 
the world, come into being and begin its 
beneficient service to mankind. 

Judge Kerr is one of the most influ- 
ential and best loved Members of the 
House and in his long service here has 
contributed in many ways to the welfare 
of his section of the country and to the 
country at large. When the South was 
suffering from crop specialization, and 
its products were largely confined to cot- 
ton and tobacco, he added a new prod- 
uct to southern agriculture and industry. 
Cultivation of the peanut had been so 
curtailed by competition with the prod- 
ucts of coolie labor shipped into our 
markets from China as to be practically 
negligible. Judge Kerr secured the ene 
actment of a tariff law through which 
this crop has become one of the most 
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important produced south of the Mason 
and Dixon's line. As result of this legis- 
lation Judge Kerr is known throughout 
the South as the father of the peanut 
industry. And today, with the enact- 
ment of this law, the civil functions 
appropriation bill of 1951, he becomes 
also the father of the John H. Kerr Dam. 
I congratulate Judge Kerr and I con- 
gratulate the Congress of this richly 
merited tribute conferring honor on one 
to whom honor is due. 


Columbia, the River of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Columbia, the River of the 
West,” delivered by Mr. W. L. Williams 
before the thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Port Authorities. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, the 
Port of Portland Commission and the Com- 
mission of Public Docks of the City of Port- 
land jointly extend to our visitors a hearty 
welcome. We are honored indeed to have 
the privilege of being hosts to this conven- 
tion. 

Perhaps I should, before commencing my 
talk, take the opportunity to add my few 
words of congratulations to those who have 
worked so diligently to bring this gathering 
together. They, throughout the years, have 
given much of their time and talents to 
build and maintain an association of port 
authorities on the Pacific Coast where we 
can all meet on a common level, air our 
views and work harmoniously toward the 
betterment of our respective ports and con- 
tinue the fostering of overseas and other 
water-borne commerce. 

Naturally I shall take as my theme this 
afternoon “Columbia, the River of the 
West"’—its importance to us who live in the 
Northwest, its importance to you who live 
in California and other Western States, and 
indeed to everyone who lives in the United 
States. Here perhaps there would be no 
point in elaborating or emphasizing the im- 
portance of the natural and inherent fea- 
tures of the Columbia River in connection 
with the over-all defense preparation of our 
country and the free world. 

Over the years we have been living in 
what we like to term the free-enterprise 
era, and we have come to recognize that we 
have the right to choose the kind of lives 
we should live. We have taken as a matter 
of fact most of the blessings that have been 
bestowed upon us, and yet we are reluctant 
to acknowledge that most of the benefits 
and privileges we now enjoy came as the re- 
sult of the labors, disappointments and ac- 
complishments of our predecessors. We 
have almost come to believe that the system 
we live by is of our own making. As pros- 
perous as we all are, we have become slight- 
ly jealous of each other’s prosperity, and in 
the process of sniping at each other, we are 
becoming blinded to the sinister menace 
that threatens our very existence, 


‘mon welfare, 


How strange it is to hear intelligent people 
proclaim the disadvantages of a world port 
located in fresh water 100 miles from the sea 
such as Portland, Oreg., is; to publicize and 
ridicule a Columbia River bar that does not 
exist; and to slander the very basis of one 
of our greatest economic advantages—a 
highway broad and deep reaching from 
the ocean to the far reaches of our hinter- 
land—by referring to our sea approaches as 
being the graveyard of the Pacific. Yes, 
you have heard all of this; so have I. 

I have a very vivid recollection of my first 
sight of the Columbia. This was 30 years 
ago. I saw her through the eyes of a sailor— 
how beautiful she was, how sweet her 
breath, and what depth of character. No 
wonder I never left her since. I recall how 
deeply impressed I was with the possibilities 
and potentialities of this great area. I was 
sold as thousands of other have been sold 
Since. I stayed and I have never regretted 
it. Since that time I have been either di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with some 
phase of her maritime development. Any 
contribution I may have been able to make 
is Just a mere token of gratitude for the 
privilege of being here, of being accepted by 
people like yourselves. 

It would be inappropriate indeed to start 
reading into this informal talk the statis- 
tical records of the four major areas of 
the Pacific Coast or to attempt to compare 
the maritime record of one area against 
another, or to start proclaiming the advan- 
tages gained by the use of one port as 
against another, we will leave that to the 
chambers of commerce. We all have advan- 
tages, the greatest of which is that we all 
belong to the Pacific Coast. Let there be 
no misapprehension; unless the Pacific Coast 
works as a unit on its over-all development. 
we are quite apt to find other areas taking 
away some of the things that are inherently 
ours. 

We have witnessed, even since the end 
of the last war, a sharp decline in com- 
mercial trade handled through the ports of 
the Pacific as compared with prewar records, 
Even at that, there seems to have been a 
reluctance among the sister ports of the 
Pacific Coast to cooperate with each other 
for the benefit of the whole. We seemed to 
want to justify this foolish approach on the 
basis that it was the era of bitter competi- 
tion, and that instead of closing ranks, 
each should go out on its own systematical- 
ly to drive the business away from the other. 
It is gratifying to know that this condition 
has not lasted too long, and that—through 
the efforts of this and other organizations— 
port bodies, transportation agencies, and 
chambers of commerce are now acting in 
unison under the auspices of the Western 
Transportation Council.to promote the econ- 
omy of the Pacific coast as a whole. How 
much more effective it is to sit around the 
table together to discuss and settle minor 
differences on the broad approach of mutual 
confidence: for united we stand, divided we 
will fall. By the way, what a service the 
Pacific Coast port authorities could perform 
if, in this convention at Portland, Oreg., a 
code of ethics were adopted based on the 
three C’s.: common decency, common sense 
for common good. 

I have observed in my travels abroad that 
the great maritime nations stress above 
all the importance of continued develop- 
ment of their ports and harbors. Show me 
a country or an area that has grown in 
stature, and I will trace back that success 
through the portals of its harbors to the 
avenues of world trade. Conversely, his- 
tory has shown us that decline and decay of 
countries usually sets in around the sea- 
board. 

I have drifted away somewhat from my 
original thought of speaking of where the 
Columbia River fits into the over-all scheme 
of western trade promotion and the com- 
We even hear serious sug- 
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gestions of the best possible means to divert 
some of our pure, clear water, which we have 
in abundance, to you poor, parched Cali- 
fornians. We have no particular objection 
to help promote such a scheme—we are not 
selfish in that regard—we would just as soon 
start exporting some of our water after it 
had completed its work irrigating our lands, 
transporting our river commerce, and gen- 
erating electric power which in time we also 
plan on having in exportable quantities. 
With some of our power and water, just 
think what it would mean to your highly 
developed manufacturing and agricultural 
areas. Not a bad thought and certainly one 
that should harmonize with our basic think- 
ing. 

During the era when Spain and England 
were vying for world-wide trading suprem- 
acy—when their mariners were out seek- 
ing new lands—a startled Old World heard 
rumors of a great new land bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, rich beyond all dreams in 
natural resources and abundant in game. It 
was also said that beyond a doubt a great 
river existed which, when discovered, would 
bring to the country that planted its flag 
upon its shores, a prize so rich as to dwarf 
the wealth of the Indies. It was inferred 
that there also might lie a short cut to and 
from Europe that would reduce the hazards 
of the tedious and dangerous passage around 
the Horn, or up by the tortuous route 
through the Pacific Islands. As word got 
around, the river was actually named before 
it was discovered, and it was spoken of as 
“the River of the West.” 

Well, that was not a bad guess for those 
old fellows. Could they but glimpse the 
river of the west as we know it today, and 
trace back through the pages of history the 
successive harvests of prosperity that have 
been reaped directly attributable to it, they 
surely would recognize the modesty of their 
original evaluation. The wealth is yet un- 
touched; the prize still greater than ever. 
No doubt, future generations evaluating our 
foresight and wisdom will probably gasp at 
our limited imagination. 

Looking back over the past 30 years, what 
intrigues me most is that I have been privi- 
leged to witness the great transition of the 
River of the West from that of a magnificent 
river drawing through its tributaries the 
run-off of the eternal snows of the Rockies 
to that of.a great highway of commerce, 
served by ships of all nations, distributing 
their cargoes to the far reaches of the world, 
succoring the famished and helping man- 
kind in general. 

I am not unmindful of the blood, sweat, 
and tears that it has taken to reach the 
point where we are at today. Nor do I for- 
get those determined pioneers who made 
their own clearings on the banks of the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers sufficient 
to build their shelters and to till a few square 
yards of ground. But I must also pay my 
humble respects to many of my own genera- 
tion: men of foresight and courage, men 
who knew the real meaning of cooperation, 
men whose broad vision saw the need of a 
deep-water channel from Portland to the 
sea, and the building of waterfront facilities 
capable of accommodating the largest deep- 
water vessels serving the Pacific coast. I 
should here also mention the pioneers who 
have in most recent years blazed the trail 
for modern transportation to the upper 
Columbia and Snake Rivers: it now looks as 
if the fruits of their efforts are ripening, for 
it will not be long before we will have almost 
slack-water navigation to the very doorstep 
of that tremendous wheat country of east- 
ern Washington and Oregon—truly a bread 
basket if there ever was one. 

It would be rather difficult to put into 
simple words what this great river and its 
tributaries mean to the economy of the 
Pacific coast. Perhaps we can, by scane 
ning a few simple facts, understand better 
the reasons why people of this and past 
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generations have faced the future with such 
determination, faith, and confidence. 

One need go no farther than an ordinary 
map to discover that the area drained by 
the Columbia and her tributaries is larger 
than France, twice the area of the British 
Isles, or almost equal to all eastern seaboard 
States from Maine to the southern boundary 
of the State of Virginia. Trace the meander- 
ing of the main stream from its headwaters 
2,600 feet above sea level in the Canadian 
Rockies, down through the gorges and fertile 
plains of eastern Washington and eastern 
Oregon, through the Cascades and on to the 
ocean at Astoria—a distance of approxi- 
mately 1,200 miles. 

Without much difficulty one can learn that 
as of today over 4,000,000 acres of what used 
to be unproductive land is being irrigated 
and under the magic touch of the sweet 
water of the river have sprung to life to give 
further health and happiness to man. Nor 
is this all—an additional 5,000,000 acres is 
yet to be irrigated, and when this comes into 
bloom there can be no doubt as to the addi- 
tional benefits we will all obtain. 

Now, this means people and more people. 
Never has the prospect been brighter. From 
all over this great land of ours vigorous men 
and their families will come to till the soil 
and reap the harvests of this abundant land. 
The fruits of their efforts will find their way 
into the channels of trade—new communi- 
ties, new cities, greater cities will spring up. 
A great empire, indeed, is in the forming. 

If by chance there should be doubt in our 
minds, one just has to survey the record of 
population increase to recognize the trend. 
Between 1940 and 1949 the population in- 
crease in the Pacific Northwest has 44 per- 
cent against a 13 percent over-all increase in 
the United States. What better proof do 
we need? 

Earlier in this talk I touched briefly on the 
matter of hydroelectric power. Here we have 
one of our greatest potentials—the very life- 
blood of modern industrialization. We all 
recall when the first great dam, Bonneville, 
was projected to produce the fantastic figure 
of 500,000 kilowatts there were many who 
predicted that this kind of power was not 
needed and could not be used. Nevertheless 
the great dam was built, and what a boon it 
proved to be when practically overnight we 
were thrown into the greatest war man had 
ever known, and what a contribution it made 
to our ultimate success. There is no telling 
how history might have changed had it not 
been for the hydroelectric power production 
of the Columbia. With the building of 
Bonneville and the lessons learned thereby, 
man’s harnessing of the mighty river moved 
forward to meet the ever-increasing need for 
power and more power. The great industrial 
plant began to take shape. Other great dams 
were projected and built or are building. 
Still further plans were made and are being 
made. There seems to be no limit to the 
demand for industrial hydroelectric power. 
Thus what seemed to be a far-off dream a 
few years ago has developed into a very live 
realization today, and yet the storehouse of 
potential wealth is bulging at the sides. 

From Bonneville with its 500,000 kilowatts 
we have, in a very short space of time, moved 
to Grand Coulee, McNary, Hungry Horse, 
Chief Joseph, Rock Island—the equivalent to 
nine Bonnevilles in kilowatts produced. 
“More and still more” the demand cries out: 
We must have Ice Harbor, the Dalles, and 
Hells Canyon Dams too and others besides. 
What a story, what ariver. And this is not 
all. Even by the most conservative esti- 
mate, there remains still untapped within 
the United States boundaries power poten- 
tial of 30,000,000 kilowatts, equal to 60 more 
Bonneville Dams, and maybe one-third more 
in Canada. 

I have endeavored to wind into a brief 
and simple narrative the story of the River 
of the West. The human mind can barely 
conceive the background through the mil- 


lions of years of its existence, much less 
solve its mysteries, nor can it peer into the 
too far distant future with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy. All we know is that this 
magnificent system of rivers, born with the 
making of this world of ours, has flowed on 
and on throughout the ages. In terms of 
time man has watched the flow but for a 
fleeting moment. In that brief moment he 
has conceived and created instruments of 
usefulness by harnessing the river for the 
use of man. 

The gods of nature have been generous 
with their gifts, the Good Lord has indeed 
smiled on us here in the West. If my enthu- 
siasm for this great Columbia and the Pa- 
cific Northwest country appears to be tense 
and deep, it is because I see in it a vision 
of still greater glory and promise. 

I know of no better way to conclude this 
brief talk than to recite the words of the 
poet who wrote: 

“Land of the empire builders, 
Land of the golden West 

Conquered and hailed by freemen 
Fairest and the best. 

Onward and upward ever 
Forward and on and on, 

Hail to the land of Heroes, 
My Oregon. 


“Land of the rose and sunshine, 
Land of the summer's breeze 

Laden with health and vigor 
Fresh from the western seas. 

Blessed by the blood of martyrs, 
Land of the setting sun; 

Hail to thee land of promise— 
My Oregon.” 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Oc- 
tober 2,1951. This letter urges that the 
Eighty-second Congress pass the Hawaii 
and Alaska statehood bills, as an im- 
portant factor in our defense of the Pa- 
cific. My own position on these mat- 
ters, I think, is well known to my col- 
leagues. I ask for the printing of this 
letter in the Recorp because I believe it 
reflects the beliefs and hopes of many 
people in my State. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ACTION ON STATEHOOD BILLs ASKED 
To the Eprror or tHe New York Ties: 

The majority leader of the Senate recently 
called to the attention of the upper chamber 
the fact that two important pieces of legis- 
lation still await action and approval. These 
are the bills to provide statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska. No assurance was given, how- 
ever, that this legislation can achieve any 
priority on the calendar before Congress ad- 
journs next month. 

The Eighty-first Congress gave consider- 
able attention to the statehood bills: ex- 
tensive hearings were held, the House passed 
H. R. 49 (Hawaiian statehood bill) and gen- 
erally the legislation was looked upon with 
favor in the Senate. President Truman 
gave his blessing to the bills and sent a 
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letter to the chairman of the Committee o: 
Interior and Insular Affairs urging passag 
of the bills. 

Despite the sanguine outlook, the Senate 
managed to delay a vote on the bills, and they 
died when the Eighty-first Congress finally 
adjourned. 

We are fighting today in the Pacific, and 
we are building up our military strength as 
rapidly as production will permit. Yet the 
Congress continues to lag on one of the most 
important components of our Pacific defense: 
the incorporation of Alaska and Hawaii into 
the Union. 

It is now up to the leadership of the House 
and Senate to cut through the red tape and 
make certain that this “must” legislation is 
not lost in the final shuffle. 

KENNETH HASKELL 

BROOKLYN, September 25, 1951 


MANTEL. 


Fifteen Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following: 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS—THE AGRICULTURE 
CONSERVATION AND RELATED PROGRAMS IN 
OKLAHOMA 


The agricultural conservation program 
encourages and assists farmers in the use 
of soil saving and soil improving methods. 
Visual evidence of the progress that has been 
made under this program during the past 
15 years can be noted on individual farms in 
all sections of the State. 

Terraces have been used to protect the 
sloping fields on thousands of Oklahoma 
farms. This is one of the practices that be- 
g'ns immediately to stabilize or protect farm 
land and continues to add accumulative 
benefits over a long period of time. Though 
terraces have been built to protect more 
than 2,000,000 acres of Oklahoma cropland 
since the beginning of the agricultural con- 
servation program in 1936, it is estimated 
that this type of protection is needed on an 
additional 9,000,000 acres. In developing the 
agricultural conservation program for recent 
years, greater emphasis has been placed on 
speeding up the terracing work. 

Construction of farm pond dams provides 
multiple benfits. From the standpoint of 
increased livestock production, well-spaced 
watering places give better use of the forage 
on pasture land and help to prevent the over- 
grazing that occurs around watering places 
that are insufficient to serve the area. The 
better cover of forage which results aids ma- 
terially in preventing erosion on pasture 
land. 

Farm pond dams, by holding excess water 
in the upper reaches of drainage basins, also 
aid in preventing erosion and flood losses 
in downstream areas. 

While some 90,000 farm-pond structures 
have been completed during the 15 years 
of agricultural-conservation-program opera- 
tions, there is need for an additional 90,000 
to 100,000 structures for which acceptable 
sites are available. The additional struc- 
tures would contribute greatly to livestock 
production, and better utilization of pasture 
areas which do not now have livestock water. 


FOOD IS NO RICHER IN MINERALS THAN THE 
SOIL FROM WHICH IT COMES 


Of 46,000 soil tests made over a 3-year 
period covering most counties in Oklahoma, 
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89,000 showed some degree of phosphorus 
deficiency. Of 48,000 soil tests made in Ok- 
lahoma, 34,000 revealed a calcium deficiency. 
Our mineral account is overdrawn. If we 
are to continue spending our soil fertility 
we must make mineral deposits. Healthy 
animals and nutritious plants cannot be 
produced on mineral deficient soils. In ad- 
dition to improving the quality, greatly in- 
creased volume of crop production is often 
secured by application of the needed 
minerals. 

Under the agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram during the period 1936-50 limestone 
has been applied to 1,300,000 acres of land 
on 58,000 farms. Under the program dur- 
ing the same period 1,900,000 acres on 74,000 
farms have been treated with phosphate. 
Soil tests to determine deficiencies are re- 
quired before program assistance for mineral 
application may be obtained. 

Lime: One of the primary benefits from 
the agricultural-conservation program is its 
effect of encouraging farmers to use prac- 
tices which are new to an area and which 
would not otherwise be readily adopted or 
used. Only limited use of the liming treat- 
ment for soil had occurred from many years 
of teaching and demonstration of the bene- 
fits from limestone application. Beginning 
with the agricultural-conservation program 
of 1936 there has been a consistent and some- 
times spectacular increase in the use of 
agricultural limestone on Oklahoma farms. 

PHOSPHATE 

The use of phosphate has steadily gained 
in favor with Oklahoma farmers. Encour- 
aged in the early program years to make use 
of phosphate under legume crops, through 
the share-the-cost provisions of the agri- 
cultural-conservation program, and recog- 
nizing the possibilities for increased produc- 
tion from this method of fertilization, 
farmers have sharply increased their de- 
mands for phosphate in each year of pro- 
gram operation. There is no indication of 
a lessening in the demand for phosphate. 

Known deposits of phosphate materials in 
the United States are sufficient to last for 
2,000 years or more. The problem thus be- 
comes one of getting the materials in form 
for use and transported to the areas where 
needed at a cost farmers can afford to pay. 
The assistance given farmers under the agri- 
cultural-conservation program for use of 
fertilizers and minerals also serves as encour- 
agement to private business for development 
of sources of materials, arranging for proc- 
essing, and providing distribution outlets 
for the materials. For example, in Oklahoma 
there has been a private capital investment, 
in quite recent years, of more than a half- 
million dollars in fertilizer plants at two 
locations. 

LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION—PASTURE 
IMPROVEMENT PRACTICES 


Per capita consumption of meat has in- 
creased greatly since the prewar period with 
the heavier demand for meat by consumers 
contributing to higher meat costs. The in- 
crease in livestock numbers since the start 
of the last war has failed to keep pace with 
consumer demand. A constantly increasing 
population will tend to build demand for 
meats and dairy products still higher in fu- 
ture years. Under these conditions, the ex- 
pansion of livestock production can play a 
big part in future Oklahoma agriculture. 
Ready markets for all the meat and milk 
that can be produced will favor shifts toward 
greater livestock production. An increased 
supply of livestock feed and forage will be 
an essential part of any program for in- 
creased livestock production. 

The agricultural conservation program has 
carried a number of pasture improvement 
practices during the past 15 years, such as 
seeding or reseeding adapted grasses, over- 
seeding grasses with legumes, brush control, 
and weed mowing, application of needed 
minerals and others. Pasture improvement 


INCREASING 


practices have met one of the needs of Okla- 
homa farmers. 
VETCH ADDS NITROGEN 

Research has shown that nitrogen from the 
air can be stored in the soil faster during the 
cool months of the year. Oklahoma farmers 
have found that, in vetch, they have an ex- 
cellent cool weather legume. Our soil scien- 
tists estimate a vetch crop in Oklahoma, 
which reaches a good growth and is left on 
the land until maturity, will deposit in the 
soil on each acre approximately 70 pounds 
of nitrogen. At current fertilizer prices this 
is equivalent to $8 worth of ammonium 
nitrate. 

The table below, which gives the acreage 
seeded to hairy vetch, serves as the best evi- 
dence that Oklahoma farmers are fully rec- 
Ognizing the value of vetch as a soil builder. 


Vetch acreage 


Vetch is recognized not only as an excel- 
lent soil builder and winter cover crop, but 
also as a good cash crop and a valuable sup- 
plemental pasture and hay crop. Good 
financial returns have been realized by Okla- 
homa farmers through harvest and sale of 
seed. Oklahoma now leads all States in the 
acreage of vetch planted for seed harvest. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


In the past 15 years price-support programs 
have had a two-fold function in contributing 
to the welfare of both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Price supports have encouraged 
abundant production by protecting farmers 
against loss through disastrous price drops. 
Abundant production, in turn, bcnefited 
consumers by assuring ample supplies of 
food and fiber, as well as by tending to com- 
bat excessively high food costs in periods of 
high demand. 

Price-support programs have as their pri- 
mary purpose the securing of a fair return 
to farmers for the commodities they produce. 
Farm prices have held close to the lowest 
level provided under support programs. 

The better income enjoyed by farmers 
under price-support programs has materially 
benefited all industry and a large portion of 
the Nation's labor force. The more stable in- 
come to farmers has kept them in the 
market for a great variety of manufactured 
articles, thus contributing to high level em- 
ployment and greater industrial production. 

During World War II years, when price ceil- 
ings were in effect, agricultural prices re- 
mained well below the highest levels per- 
mitted under price-control legislation. This 
is in sharp contrast to the price picture for 
many nonagricultural products. 


THERE'S A JOB TAKEN CARE OF 


Farmer interest in soil-saving work usually 
grows as soon as he sees an erosion problem 
cured or a field improved on his own land 
by use of an approved agricultural conserva- 
tion program practice. This increased inter- 
est often shows up in the form of additional 
practices carried out by an individual farmer 
in excess of the limited amount of financial 
assistance that can be offered. 

The educational value alone of practices 
carried out in Oklahoma farms during the 
past 15 years moves us a great step ahead in 
the big job of properly protecting and caring 
for soils, 

AND THAT'S NOT ALL 


In addition to the conservation practices 
treated in earlier sections, farmers have, 
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during the past 15 years, under the provisions 
of the agricultural conservation program— 

Stripcropped 376,000 acres as a protection 
against wind erosion. 

Contour farmed intertilled and close sown 
crops on 15,000,000 acres. 

Have grown green manure and cover crops 
on 9,000,000 acres to improve fertility and 
add organic matter. 

Have carried out protected summer fallow 
operations on 3,500,000 acres of cropland for 
moisture conservation. 

Have from year to year carried out other 
approved practices as specified in annual 
agricultural conservation program provisions 
as best adapted to their farm and farming 
operations. 


The Crime of Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Serbian National Defense Council of 
America has prepared a documentary 
pamphlet entitled “The Crime of Geno- 
cide,” adding to the accumulation of evi- 
dence concerning the practice of geno- 
cide by the Fascist puppets in Yugosla- 
via before 1945 and describing the current 
efforts of the Soviet Union to scuttle the 
genocide pact designed to punish such 
practices in the future. I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from this 
pamphlet, digested by the officials of the 
Serbian National Defense Council, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PAMPHLET, THE 
CRIME oF GENOCIDE 


It is inconceivable that civilization can 
survive if the world is to allow nations, races 
and religious groups to be exterminated. 
This world must be made safe for a diversity 
of nations, religions, races and cultures. 


GENOCIDE HAS DESTROYED SOME 20,000,000 PER- 
SONS IN THE LAST 50 YEARS—THE WORLD 
MUST FACE THE PROBLEM OF GENOCIDE IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


While the nineteenth century was marked 
by the liberation of the individual and his 
entrance into political life, as well as by a 
strong movement of national liberation 
which helped many nations to achieve their 
unity and independence, the twentieth cen- 
tury is a century in which collective violence 
directed not so much against men in their 
individual capacity, but against entire na- 
tions, races and religious groups has become 
wpe. °°. 

Therefore, the world should now focus its 
primary attention on the phenomenon of the 
mass extirpation of human groups and 
should organize collective measures to meet 
collective crime of great dimensions and 
fatal consequences for mankind. 


GENOCIDE COMMITTED ON THE SERBIAN PEOPLE 


For centuries the Serbian people have 
stood in the Balkans as a bulwark of Chris- 
tian civilization against invaders and op- 
pressors. As a consequence of their stand, 
great loss s have been inflicted upon them 
in the course of centuries. * * * Gen- 
ocide in ‘*s worst and most destructive form, 
however, was inflicted upon the Serbs in 
1941-45 by the members of the Croatian Fas- 
cist movement, the Ustashi. In 1941, after 
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the invasion of Yugoslavia by the Axis, a 
Croatian puppet state was created by the Axis 
under the name Independent State of Croatia 
and all power was given to the Ustashi. In 
that state, which comprised about 3,500,000 
Croats and over 2,000,000 Serbs, the odious 
crime of genocide was perpetrated on the 
Serbian people by the Ustashi and large seg- 
ments of the Croatian population. 

This crime was not a consequence of ag- 
gression but was organized and directed 
against the Serbs as a nation and as a 
religious group with the aim of wiping them 
out and creating an ethnically pure Croatian 
territory, according to Ante Pavelic, the head 
of the Ustashi who became head of the In- 
dependent State of Croatia. 


APPEAL TO HUMAN CONSCIENCE 


The tragic experiences of the Serbian peo- 
ple are offered here not in a sense of recrimi- 
nation but with the constructive purpose of 
awakening the conscience of the whole world 
to the necessity “ adopting the law against 
genocide. * * 

It is up to the bee of the world, and 
especially the leading democracies, to make 
the choice between indifference which 
amounts to encouragement, or decisive ac- 
tion by ratifying the Genocide Convention 
and indicating the moral and legal repudia- 
tion of the greatest crime against civiliza- 
tion. 

The Genocide Convention deals with na- 
tional, racial, religious, and ethnic groups, 
that is all inhabitants of a country belong- 
ing to the same nationality, religion, or race. 

The above provisions find full applica- 
tion to the genocide perpetrated by the Fas- 
cist, Croatian Ustashi, on the Serbian peo- 
ple. The leaders did not conceal their in- 
tent to destroy the Serbian national group. 

Dr. Mile Budak, member of the Cabinet of 
Ante Pavelich, stated publicly: “One part of 


the Serbs we shall kill, another we shall de- . 


port * * *.” On May 28, 1941, the head 
of the Ustashi at Banja Luka, Dr. Viktor 
Gutich, referring to his conference with the 
head of the c‘a‘2, Ante Pavelich, stated that 
ope: * In the shortest time possible there 
will be no trace left of the Serbs, and the 
only thing that will remain of them will be 
a bad memory. * * * Tomorrow I will 
begin to tighten up. Spines will be broken. 
* * © There will be no mercy.” 

The massacres were carried out in various 
ways: by invading villages and towns and 
killing people in their homes, or after as- 
sembling them in schools, town halls, or 
horse stables. * * * 

Sometimes they were assembled in 
churches. The massacres carried out in the 
Serbian Orthodox Church in Glina between 
May and August 1941, belong undoubtedly 
to the darkest chapters of human depravity 
in modern times. 

Babies were torn from their mothers’ arms, 
and while they were held by their feet, they 
were swung forcibly against walls, smashing 
their heads before their mothers’ eyes. * * * 

The mutilations defy all imagination. 
Limbs were cut open, salt put inside the 
wounds and then the limbs were tied to- 
gether and bandaged. Tongues were torn 
out, ears, noses, and genitals cut off. * * * 

Eyes were gouged from living men. Some 
of these eyes were sent to Zagreb to Ante 
Pavelich on whose desk the famous Italian 
writer, Curzio Malaparte, saw them in a 
basket. Malaparte mistook the eyes for 
oysters, but Pavelich explained to him that 
it was 40 pounds of human eyes, a gift from 
his faithful Ustashi. 

Cases are known where Croatian Ustashi 
would proudly wear necklaces of human eyes 
and tongues cut from their Serbian vic- 
tims. ef 

The crime of genocide perpetrated on the 
Serbs was neither a spontaneous phenom- 
enon nor the result of a clash of armies at 
war. It was the execution of a previous 
conspiracy adopted as a program of the 


Ustashi political movement. * * * In the 
late evening of April 9, 1941, a speech of Ante 
Pavelich proclaiming the Ustashi revolution 
was broadcast. It was followed by a fiery 
speech by Andrija Artukovich who instigated 
the Croats not only to kill the Serbian offi- 
cers and soldiers, but even children in their 
mothers’ wombs. The next day, a Croatian 
government was formed in which Artukovich 
was appointed minister of interior. * * * 

* * the Convention requires imple- 
neat through domestic legislation of 
every nation concerned. The law-making 
body of every nation has to adopt legislation, 
and only through this type of legislation will 
the Convention operate upon the citizens of 
every country. Domestic legislation must be 
enacted in accordance with the constitution 
of every country * * * article I, section 
8, point 10, of the United States Constitution 
says: “The Congress shall * * * define 
and punish piracies * * * and offenses 
against the law of nations.” Genocide is a 
crime against the law of nations, and as such 
is clearly within the scope of the American 
Constitution. * * * 

Some people have claimed that since 
in American law treaties are the supreme 
law of the land, the mere ratification of the 
Genocide Convention becomes automaticatly 
binding on American citizens. This is incor- 
rect because the Genocide Convention as a 
treaty will become supreme law of the land 
with all its provisions, including article V 
which requires domestic legislation. It is 
well established by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court that a treaty provision 
which is made dependent on legislative ac- 
tion does not take effect as the law of the 
land until such action is taken. (See Foster 
v. Nielsen, 2 Pet. 253, and U. S. v. Percheman, 
7 Pet. 513.) This position was taken by the 
subcommittee of the United States Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee whieh has rec- 
ommended ratification. * * 

Article VI provides also for the possibility 
of punishment by an international criminal 
tribunal. This provision, however, does not 
constitute an obligation but is a matter of 
choice for every government. * * * 

Article VI makes it clear, and this should 
be emphasized, that the Genocide Conven- 
tion, as submitted, does not imply that the 
United States is obliged to deliver its citizens 
for eventual trial for genocide by on inter- 
national criminal tribunal. * * 


HOW THE SOVIET UNION FIGHTS THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


In order to divert the attention of the 
world from Soviet genocide, the Soviet dele- 
gation proposed a resolution on November 
20, 1947 (U. N. Document A. C. 6/201) to the 
effect that the United Nations should disre- 
gard the resolution of 1946 calling for a 
genocide convention and rather treat geno- 
cide as one of the crimes against humanity, 
which appear in the Nuremberg judgment. 
The Soviet Union preferred this solution be- 
cause crimes against humanity do not deal 
with the specific matter of the destruction 
of nations, races, and religious groups and 
do not show but rather permit concealing 
the intent of the destruction of specific 
human groups. 

Moreover, the Soviet delegation urged on 
November 20, 1947, in the U. N. the adoption 
of a code of offenses against peace and se- 
curity of mankind, obviously with the intent 
to protect their territorial acquisitions under 
a Pax Sovietica. (U. N. Document A/P. V. 
123, p. 152.) 

A memorandum concerning a draft of such 
@ code was recently prepared * * * and 
issued as a document of the United Nations 
(No. A. C. N. 4/39). Taking in account this 
document the United Nations International 
Law Commission prepared a draft code of 
offenses against peace and security of man- 
kind, which contains provisions which for all 
practical purposes permit to indict states for 
tolerating on their territory national and 
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democratic liberation movements (art. 1, 
points 4 and 5 of the Draft Code of Offenses 
Against Peace and Security of Mankind) 

In such manner all those who in the free 
world are fighting for the liberation of their 
countries from the Communist yoke and all 
those free countries which are helping them 
and fighting Soviet aggression and genocide, 
might find themselves tndicted as offenders 
against the peace and security of mankind. 

Therefore, it appears that if the democra- 
cies d) not show enough vigilance the Soviet 
Union might succeed in her plans to scuttle 
the genocide convention, despite ‘the fact 
that it cam- into force. 


Leaders cf Free Poles Salute Polish- 


American Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Polish-American Journal of October 
20, 1951: 


Leavers or Free Pores SALuTEe PoLIsH- 
AMERICAN JOURNAL 

August Zaleskt, lecal president of Poland: 

“On the occasion of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Polish-American Journal it gives 
me great pleasure to congratulate your 
achievement and to wish you and your staff 
continued success in the good work you are 
doing for the cause of Poland 

“It is extremely important that the Amer- 
iean people who are today preeminent in the 
defense of the liberties of all humanity 
against Russian-Soviet imperialism should 
be well informed about the rights and aspi- 
rations of the Polish people. I am sure that 
the many millions of American citizens, of 
Polish descent will play a very important 
part in this respect 

“It is of paramount importance for public 
opinion in America to realize that the last 
two world wars have started as the result 
of their imperialistic endeavors of one nation 
to seize the hegemony first in Europe and 
then in the world. Now another great power 
is attempting to do the same. This new 
attempt must be withstood without putting 
the previous offender in a position to start 
a new bid for hegemony. But such a result 
ean be attained only by restoring freedom 
and independence to the now subjugated 
countries of eastern-central Europe. Only 
if Europe again consists of free and inde- 
pendent nations can it unite for the main- 
tenance of peace.” 

Gen. Roman Odzierzynski, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Polish Government in exile: 

“It is with real pleasure that I am sending 
you, on the occasion of the fortieth anni- 
versary of your distinguished newspaper the 
Polish-American Journal, my best and most 
sincere wishes for continuous success and 
prosperity. I am fully aware that for the 
past 40 years it has faithfully defended the 
rights and interests of the Polish Nation, and 
truly represented thoughts and feelings of 
the American Polonia. In this manner, tt 
has remained loyal to its new as well as to 
the old country. 

May I be allowed to stress at this in- 
stance that during the 20 years of its inde- 
pendent existence, Poland has proved her- 
self to be the sole bulwark of liberty of all 
the nations inhabting Eastern and Central 
Europe, when in 1939 Poland lay prostrate 
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under the heel of two allied imperialisms, 
German and Soviet, the independence of all 
the nations between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, also quickly collapsed. 

“This gives me the opportunity to declare 
that the United States of America which has 
always been the champion of freedom and 
free democratic institutions, always pos- 
sessed, and will continue to possess, a faith- 
ful ally in the Polish Nation. 

“In conclusion, may I say that we Poles 
in Great Britain fully appreciate the highly 
valuable role which the American Polonia is 
playing in its struggle for the restoration of 
liberty and independence of the old coun- 
try. But, when thinking of Polonia, we are 
also bearing in mind the role of the Polish 
press in America. For this reason, I greatly 
appreciate the work done by your distin- 
guished newspaper whose anniversary we are 
commemorating today.” 

Lt. Gen. W. Anders, CB, commander in 
chief of the Polish armed forces in exile: 

“On the fortieth anniversary of the exist- 
ence of the journal widely known during the 
last 3 years under the name of the Polish 
American Journal I wish to present to this 
publication my sincerest congratulations for, 
and deepest appreciation of, its tireless and 
fruitful work. 

“The Polish American Journal not only 
steadfastly defends the interests of Ameri- 
cans of Polish ancestry but also devotedly 
serves the Polish cause, championing the 
fight for the freedom of the Polish nation 
suffering now under the cruel Communist 
domination. 

“In the present fateful times the activities 
of the Polish American Journal are of great 
importance and have special merit not only 
as concerns the informing of the American 
public opinion about Poland and Polish 
problems but primarily as the means of sus- 
taining and of fostering the Polish spirit of 
patriotism and soldierly morale. 

“I send the Polish American Journal my 
warmest wishes of further achievements and 
prosperous development.” 

Lt. Gen. Izydor Modelski, Ph. D., former 
Under Secretary of Defense in the Polish 
Government in exile: 

“Dear Epitor: I am glad to extend my 
congratulations and friendly good wishes on 
the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of 
the Polish American Journal. 

“You should be proud of being the first 
who perceived that besides serving the in- 
terests of the Americans of Polish ancestry in 
the Polish language it was also necessary 
and very important to have some independ- 
ent intermediary messenger to the other 
Americans just in English. 

“You did it perfectly, and I wish you that 
more successes will follow your constant en- 
deavors to win the sincere American friends 
Poland needs so much as not to be harmed 
again on the international stage and to 
make the other Americans more acquainted 
with the Polish past and contributions paid 
by the Poles to the common cause of the 
free world.” 

Tomasz Arciszewski, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Polish Political Council: 

“On the occasion of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the Polish American Journal, I am 
sending my sincere congratulations and best 
wishes. 

“I hope that you will continue to work for 
a better Polish-American understanding and 
to serve the interests of Americans of Polish 
ancestry.” 

Gen. Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, 
commander in chief of the Polish home 
army: “I would like to express my best 
wishes to the Polish-American Journal on 
the occasion of its jubilee. 

“You are doing an important service both 
for the United States and for Poland, fight- 
ing vigorously for the cause of liberty. The 
support we are getting from the Americans 
of Polish descent, organized in the Polish 
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American Congress, and from the Polish 
American press, is of tremendous importance 
to the people of Poland and of other enslaved 
countries of central and Eastern Europe. 

“The Polish-American Journal serves this 
purpose very well indeed.” 

Jerzy Kuncewicz, chairman of the Polish 
Peasant Party, Freedom; vice chairman of the 
Polish National Council: 

“For centuries the idea of human rights 
and freedom has been a link between the 
Polish and the American peoples. 

“In the coming days of struggle against 
the Communist oppression we hope for such 
help from the American heroes in liberating 
our country as was, once, given by Pulaski 
and Kosciusko to the courageous sons of 
young America fighting for her independ- 
ence. 

“The Polish-American Journal was and 
still is championing the cause of freedom 
most effectively. The grateful thoughts of 
all freedom-loving Poles go to its editors 
and staff in the paper's well-deserved jubilee 
year.” 


Air Power and Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an article 
written by Mr. Eugene E. Wilson, entitled 
“Air Power and Morality,” in which Mr. 
Wilson sets out a proposal for transform- 
ing the airplane into an instrument of 
peace and freedom. I do not offer the 
article with complete agreement, neces- 
sarily, but I believe it is quite thought- 
provoking, anc I commend it to the care- 
ful reading of the Members of the Senate. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
orp, as follows: 

AIR POWER AND MORALITY 
(By Eugene E. Wilson) 


Some of the most brilliant minds in the 
Department of Defense are reported to be 
asking: “Is our strategy right?” They are 
said to question the wisdom of a military 
policy which places almost sole dependence 
upon “population bombing.” 

Wilbur Wright died regretting that he 
helped to create the airplane. For he saw 
it used, not primarily as the dreamed-of ar- 
gosy of commerce, but as the fiery chariot 
of war. Discovery of the principles of me- 
chanical flight toughed off a resurgence of 
barbarism and a return to military policies 
so bankrupt as to threaten the survival of 
civilization. 

Indiscriminate bombing of civilian popu- 
lations is poor strategy, false economics, bad 
politics, and worse morals. Stupid leader- 
ship has brought western Christian civiliza- 
tion to the verge of extinction. Lacking 
the directive force of moral precept, it has 
been unable to define any long-term objec- 
tive, political or otherwise, or any military 
strategy other than that of destroying every- 
thing within its path. This was the strat- 
egy of Genghis Khan and of the Dark Ages. 

Future historians may Well adjudge “pop- 
ulation” and “strategic” bombing as the 
classic blunder of all time. And the climax 
of this folly, the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
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shima, may have revealed such irreverence 
for human life on our part as to have cost 
us the moral leadership of the world. De- 
spite our air superiority—or, more precisely, 
because of its misuse—our civilization, once 
considered- the loftiest in evolution of the 
human spirit, now stands on the defensive. 

Our vaunted material superiority, flanked 
right and left and breached in the center by 
hordes of Asiatics, has begun to assume some 
aspects of the Maginot Line. Threat of an 
atomic stockpile dwindles as a deterrent to a 
barbaric enemy who refuses to oblige us with 
suitable tactical targets, to say nothing of 
the inviting strategic objectives which we 
offer him. A sterile air policy has infected 
our military and naval policy and our for- 
eign and domestic policies as well. 

Dread of such an outcome long pervaded 
aviation circles. Bitter controversy has raged 
ever since that December day in 1903 at Kit- 
tyhawk when the Wrights demonstrated 
mechanical flight. One school, led by the 
Wrights, visualized the airplane as primarily 
a vehicle and thus a potential boon to civil- 
ization. The other, led by the military, saw 
it as a revolutionary weapon. 

The original prophet of population and 
strategic bombing was the Italian Gen. Guilio 
Douhet. As early as 1909, he tried to interest 
his government in the potentiality of air 
bombardment of urban areas as a cheap 
short-cut to power. In 1921, he said in his 
book Command of the Air, that “a body of 
troops will stand fast under intensive bomb- 
ings but workers in a shop, factory, or harbor 
will melt away after the first losses.” 

This doctrine found ready acceptance 
among military minds of an era which pro- 
duced Balbo and Mussolini, Goering and Hit- 
ler. And disciples continued to preach it 
even after experience proved otherwise. 
Citizens of London, Berlin, Tokyo and other 
cities not only failed to melt away but react- 
ed with fanatical resistance. The A-bomb 
at Hiroshima appeared to support the theory 
but it is now known that the Japanese had 
already decided to surrender to pressure of 
sea blockade. 

Sober second thought now suggests that 
blockade might have been more efficient in 
the long run. Certainly, it would have been 
more economical because we are still pouring 
out treasure to rebuild institutions we bat- 
tered down. One thing is clear: neither our 
natura) allies nor our late enemies relish the 
idea of being liberated by our atom bomb 
tactics. 

The Russians exploit our lapse, claiming 
that their use of military aircraft is confined 
to tactical support of ground forces and that 
instead of threatening to use atomic bombs 
against civil populations, they apply atomic 
energy to the construction of public works. 
Thus does godless leadership exploit .to its 
own advantage precepts of western Chris- 
tianity which the west has forgotten. Grand- 
mother Russia puts on a good act in the in- 
ternational Red Riding Hood drama, while we 
have let ourselves be cast in the role of the 
villian. 

In pacing sole dependence on the explosive 
force of an uncontrollable weapon, we have 
neglected the most potent force in our pos- 
session—the catalyst of moral principle. To 
get back into character, we must first reassert 
adherence to principles of human conduct 
which made us what we are. For example, 
we might announce our intent to ban the use 
of all weapons against civil populations and 
confine their use to legitimate military tar- 
gets. This is not the usual impractical sug- 
gestion of outlawing weapons or of limit- 
ing armaments, but rather a return to their 
proper employment. 

Such a program takes for granted main- 
tenance of a military air force capable of 
effective reprisal against a potential disturber 
of peace. It calls for a statement of funda- 
mental national objectives which should be 
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publicly debated and supported. First re- 
quisite is restoration of individual freedom, 
especially in trade, and this implies freedom 
of movement to all, by land, sea and air. 
Under this doctrine, the mission of armed 
forces would once more become that of guar- 
anteeing the security of trade routes. Then, 
just as the Great Chinese Wall crumbled 
beneath the feet of private traders, backed 
by Britain’s benevolent sea power, so would 
the Iron Curtain rise one day to welcome the 
western ideal of a fair break for the other 
fellow. 

Then would come the opportunity sensed 
by the Wrights at the dawn of this century. 
Just as the Berlin airlift reversed the role of 
the bombing blitz, so might airlift come to 
its own as the catalyst for a new era com- 
parable to that which began with the geo- 
graphic discoveries of the fifteenth century. 
Here Pax aeronautica might replace Pax Brit- 
annica, and therein lies one example of hope 
in the air. 


Natural Gas Pipelines Failure and Causes 
as Reported to the Federal Power 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the consideration of H. R. 
88, which I filed on January 3, 1951, I 
have now received and wish to make 
available a report of the results of an in- 
quiry made by the Federal Power Com- 
mission having a bearing upon the prob- 
lem of safety in connection with the use 
of natural-gas transmission pipelines. 

At this time I want to include the text 
of the explanatory material which is as 
follows: 


Shortly after the Federal Power Commis- 
sion indicated its support of H. R. 88 to the 
Congress, it was realized that the committee 
investigating H. R. 88 would desire some 
definitive information with regard to fail- 
ures which have occurred and may occur on 
natural-gas transmission pipelines. Con- 
sequently, a letter of inquiry was sent to 28 
of the major natural-gas pipeline companies 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. These companies were chosen on 4 
basis of miles of transmission pipeline and 
the region in which their facilities are 
located. 

The results of this inquiry have been tabu- 
lated by the staff of the Commission and ac- 
company this memorandum. It should be 
noted at the outset that these answers do 
not constitute a solution to the problem of 
pipeline failures nor do they indicate in any 
manner how failures may be prevented in 
the future. These answers show some of the 
causes of failures and some of the safety 
problems which must be considered in the 
design of pipeline transmission facilities. 

The first tabulation accompanying this 
report is entitled “Pipeline Failures and 
Causes.” To better understand this tabula- 
tion, a short explanation of each item shown 
on the tabulation follows. These explana- 
tions will be of the major headings across 
the top of the tabulation. 

Code: This merely designates by a number 
the pipeline company reporting. 

Pailure during: Under this column for 
each company reporting are the words “op- 


eration” and “testing.” This indicates 
whether the failure occurred during opera- 
tion of the pipeline or whether the failure 
occurred while the pipeline was being tested. 
Testing usually takes place before facilities 
are placed in operation and on other occa- 
sions when question exists as to the ability 
of facilities to perform as designed. 

Period: This is the period in years which 
the report of the company covers. In gen- 
eral, a period of 10 years is shown. The 
questionnaire of the Commission to the com- 
panies requested that the information be on 
a 10-year basis. The art of construction of 
Pipeline has progressed materially, and it 
was felt that a period longer than 10 years 
would give undue weight to failures on pipe- 
line systems which were constructed in a 
manner quite different from the practice of 
the industry today. 

Weld: This subdivision covers three types 
of welds in which a failure may have oc- 
cured. The three types are as follows: 

Acetylene: Prior to the development of the 
present portage electric welding generators, 
field methods of joining lengths of pipe in- 
cluded welding by means of the so-called 
acetylene process. This weld was produced 
by the burning of the acetylene gas by means 
of a special torch. The flame thus produced 
caused the melting of a special steel rod, 
which molten metal fused with the metal 
contained in the lengths of pipe to be con- 
nected forming a continuous steel pipeline. 

Electric: Present-day practice in the in- 
dustry calls for the construction of pipe- 
lines by means of electrically welded joints. 
The field welding of a pipeline is similar in 
all respects to procedures which would be 
followed in a shop. It is believed that the 
electric-welding process is sufficiently known 
to all so that further explanation is unneces- 
sary at this point. 

Shop: In fabricating steel into pipe, a 
number of different methods are employed. 
One method is the bending of a long steel 
plate into a cylinder and the joining of the 
edges of the plate by means of an electric 
weld. Where a failure in a weld of this type 
occurred, it is listed under shop weld. 

Couplings: Prior to the widespread utiliza- 
tion of electric welding, lengths of pipe were 
joined together by means of couplings. This 
was a device whereby two rubber rings were 
installed on either side of the proposed joint. 
These rubber rings were compressed into a 
steel sleeve by means of steel rings joined 
by bolts. Whereas a welded joint makes a 
continuous length of steel pipeline, use of 
couplings constituted a series of short lengths 
of pipe not rigidly interconnected. The pipe 
is free to move in these couplings. A failure 
of the line could occur at one of these cou- 
plings by corrosion of the bolts or of the steel 
ring in back of the rubber ring or the rubber 
itself could deteriorate and fail. Such a 
failure would be classified as a blow-out. 

Another type of failure which can occur at 
a coupling is that classified as a pull-out. 
As previously mentioned, in a pipeline joined 
together by couplings, the individual lengths 
of line have a certain degree of freedom of 
movement. The causes of movement of pipe- 
lines are many and varied. Where such 
movements occur and the pipe physically 
moves outside of the coupling, such a failure 
would be classified as a pull-out. 

Machinery: Under machinery are listed 
two types of pipeline failure. In general, 
pipelines are buried in the ground at a depth 
sufficient to protect the line from damage 
from ordinary farm machinery. This applies 
chiefly to the larger sized pipelines which 
are constructed across farming areas. Many 
of the older lines, particularly in areas west 
of the Mississippi River and in regions where 
farming was not productive in years past, 
many pipelines were laid in very shallow 
ditches or, in some cases, on the surface of 
the ground. In such cases, machinery used 
for construction of new roads could very 
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easily damage the pipeline. Even though 
a line might be constructed in a trench with 
normally adequate ground cover, the con- 
struction of new roads where cuts through 
a hillside are to be made to eliminate steep 
grades makes it conceivable that road con- 
struction machinery could damage a pipe 
line. 

The chances of such a failure occurring 
are quite remote since the pipeline com- 
panies employ men to patrol their lines, and 
these men could inform company officials of 
such construction in a particular rea. 
Therefére, under machinery there are listed 
the two classifications of failure: one under 
“road,” which are failures due to road-ma- 
chinery operation and one under * 
which are failures caused by other types of 
machinery. 

These other types of failures are those 
which were caused either by farm-machin- 
ery, stripping operations, bulldozers grading 
an area, or construction machinery other 
than road-building equipment 

River crossings: In the construction of a 
long transmission pipeline, it is necessary 
to cross many creeks, streams, or rivers. In 
some cases the pipeline is « 
water by means of small, specially con- 
structed overhead bridges or carried on a 
large highway bridge. In general, the pipe- 
lines are laid in a trench under the stream 
bed. River crossings constitute one of the 
major problems in pipeline construction. 
Plood conditions of the waters may cause 
washing out of the banks of the stream. 
These wash-outs expose a portion of the line 
going into or out of the stream bed. Such 
wash-outs generally result in a failure of the 
pipeline on the stream bank. These exces- 
sive flow conditions may also cause the river 
bed to be scoured off the top of the buried 
pipeline and cause failure of the line. 
Therefore, under river crossings. these are 
listed as failures caused by a wash-out. 

In some cases, it has been necessary for 
Pipelines to be constructed under vers 
which are also utilized as anchorage areas 
for large ocean-going vessels. Two failures 
were reported as being caused by vessels 
dragging their anchors and the anchors pull- 
ing out the pipeline. Ice conditions in a 
river may also damiage a pipeline. One such 
failure was reported. Damage caused by 
these two means have been classified as 
other. It will be noted opposite company 
code No. 1 that ‘there are 22 failures listed 
under river crossings “other.” The causes 
of these failures were reported as unknown 
by the reporting company. 

Pipe: The tabulation lists four different 
types of failure of the pipe itse 
gas transmission pipelines, beirz 
of steel are subject to corros 
the older pipelines were inst 
ground without any protective measur 
ing taken against corrosion. In 
oxidation (rusting), steel is subject to cor- 
rosion from soil chemicals and electrolytic 
action. Stray electric currents set up either 
by the composition of the soil or from elec- 
tric-power sources will travel along a pipe- 
ine. At some point, due to ground condi- 
tions or the construction of the line itself, 
these currents will leave the pipeline. At 
such points as the current le 
line, the currents carry away 
steel from the line. Presen practice 
calls for the protection of pipelines insofar as 
economically possible from corrosion dam- 
age. Failures reported as being due to cor- 
rosion of the pipeline either chemical or elec- 
trical are listed under “corrosi P 

In the construction of a pipeline, indi- 
vidual lengths of pipe must be handled 
numerous times between the point of fabri- 

nd, 
Each handling of the pipe length constitutes 
a hazard of damage to the pipe length. The 
transportation of the pipe by or by truck 
may aiso be considered a hazard insofar as 
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damage to the individual length of pipe is 
concerned During the construction of a 
pipeline and after the line has been laid in 
the ditch, the machinery used in construct- 
ing, handling, and covering the pipe may in 
some way or another cause the pipe to be 
damaged. Pipeline constructors and Owners 
attempt to guard against damaged lengths of 
pipe insofar as possible. It is, however, im- 
possible to obtain perfect results. Failures 
to | which the reporting companies 
have been able to attribute to damage to 
the pipe in handling have been listed under 
“damage.” 

A number of failures were reported under 
These are failures in the pipe 
nd not in the longitudinal weld which 
are reported under the general heading 
“weld-shop.” Steel is not a homogeneous 
material. Between its original molten state 
and its fabrication into plate, it is possible 
that certain foreign materials are not com- 
pletely eliminated. These substances in the 
steel structure cause weakness. In fabri- 
cating steel into pipe, particularly where a 
longitudinal weld is employed, it is possible 
that the welding action may damage the 
steel plate itself and even if the weld were 
true, a failure may occur at some short dis- 
tance from the longitudinal weld where the 
weakness caused by welding action occurred. 
Whatever the cause, where the pipe itself 
ruptured, such failures have been listed un- 
der “split.” 

It is not possible to construct a pipeline 
that is perfectly straight. Bends of some 
kind are necessary. Some of these bends 
are fabricated in shops and transported to 
the construction site. Other bends are made 
by the construction crews in the field. The 
shop bends are subject to corrosion, damage 
in transit or from construction machinery, 
or to the same causes of failure as those 
which are listed under “split.” Field bends 
are subject to the same failure potentials 
plus the fact that they are not fabricated 
under as ideal conditions as obtained in a 
fabricating shop; however, field bends are 
generally not as radical in degree as those 
fabricated in a shop. In other words, a 
field bend does not make as sharp a turn as 
a shop bend. The reports submitted to the 
Commission did not permit of a further 
breakdown as to whether or not the failure 
occurred in a shop or a field bend; therefore, 
all failures in this category are simply listed 
as a “bend” failure. 

Auxiliary equipment: Under auxiliary 
equipment are listed failures which have 
occurred on any part of the system other 
than the line pipe. This includes failures 
which occurred at control valves, metering 
stat ns, etc 

Unknown: Under the general category of 
“Unknown” are listed the failures which can- 
not be placed ‘n any of the foregoing cap- 
tions. The number of such failures is com- 
paratively small. 

Total: In the column headed “Total” pre 
listed the total failures for each company 
for those occurring during operation and 
during testing with a final total of all fail- 
ures for each of the reporting companies. 

On tl page of this tabulation are 
shown t summaries of the total failures 
during operation and the total of the failures 
which oc ‘red during testing broken down 
into the various types of failures. There are 
the grand total of all types of 
failurs i ig operation and during test- 
ing n addition, there is shown the per- 
centage which each type of failure bears to 
the grand total of all failures. It will be 
noted under the column headed “Total” that 
approximately half of all failures occurred 
during ion and the other half occurred 
during ting. This figure is a little mis- 
leading 
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>» noted that for reporting com- 
14 there were 661 failures dur- 
and all of these 661 are listed as 


shop failures. Special mention must be 
made of these 661 shop failures. This par- 
ticular pipeline was laid during World War 
II for oil transportation. In order to meet 
the exigencies of the wartime conditions 
and to complete this pipeline at the earliest 
possible date, testing of the pipe was elimi- 
nated. In addition, the pipe fabricator was 
also faced with the same necessity for speed 
which resulted in a product which appar- 
ently was substandard. When this particular 
pipeline system was converted to natural- 
gas usage after the war and failures became 
prevalent, the company systematically set 
about to test the complete pipeline. The 
661 failures reported were discovered during 
this extraordinary testing program. 

It is evident that the inclusion of these 
661 failures distorts to a marked degree the 
final result as shown by the tabulation. If 
the 661 failures were to be eliminated, the 
total failures during operation would in- 
crease from 49'4 percent of the total re- 
ported to approximately 80.6 percent of those 
reported. In other words, the testing of a 
pipeline prior to placing that pipeline into 
orferation does not eliminate 50 percent of 
the possible operating failures, but, accord- 
ing to the reports submitted to the Commis- 
sion, eliminates approximately 20 percent of 
the possible failures. Similarly, if the 661 
failures of this one company were elimi- 
nated, the percentage of failures in each 
classification would be increased. In other 
words, the percentages shown in the very 
last line of the tabulation would all be in- 
creased approximately 60 percent with the 
exception of the figures shown under “weld 
shop,” which would decrease to approxi- 
mately 15 percent. 

The second tabulation contained in this 
report is entitled “Cause and Extent of Dam- 
age Caused by Pipeline Breaks.” One of 
the questions contained in the Commis- 
sion’s questionnaire was the extent of dam- 
age to property other than that of the pipe- 
line owner that resulted from the failure. 
Another question was distance from point 
of failure that damage to property of oth- 
ers resulted. The answers to these ques- 
tions are summarized on this tabulation. 
The extent of the dollar damage was not 
given in all cases. It must be remembered 
that many miles of pipeline are constructed 
in regions where little or no farming is 
carried on. In addition, failures in farm 
areas can take place during nongrowing pe- 
riods of the year. As a result, failures may 
occur which do little if any damage to prop- 
erty other than that owned by the pipeline 
company. 

Under the column headed “Distance from 
point of failure that damage resulted”’ 
are figures which give some indication of 
the destructive force unleashed by each fail- 
ure. It was the intent of this question to 
determine the distance on either side of the 
pipeline that damage or destruction to 
property of others occurred. The answers 
received indicate that many of the reporting 
companies gave a longitudinal distance along 
the axis of the line as the answer to the 
question. Therefore, the figures shown under 
this column > wholly inconclusive. 

The thira tabulatéon summarizes the fail- 
ures which caused either death or injuries. 
It is believed that this tabulation is self- 
explanatory. 

As mentioned at the very outset, the an- 
syers to the questionnaire submitted by 
the Commission to the pipeline companies 
do not constitute a means whereby future 
failures of pipelines can be eliminated. 
These results can merely be used at this 
time to indicate possible points for further 
study in order to reduce the number of 
such failures. Pipeline design and con- 
struction practice have changed materially 
in the past 15 or 20 years. Such progress 
in the arts will eliminate many causes listed 
herein as already exemplified in improve- 
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ments from welding failures because of elec- 
tric-welding superiority to acetylene welding, 
Although the first tabulation tends to indi- 
cate a greater number of electric-weld fail- 
ures percentagewise than those that occurred 
in acetylene welds, the picture is not a 
true one, since there are undoubtedly a far 
greater number of electric welds installed 
than there are acetylene welds. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the picture as to pos- 
sible weld failure is greatly exaggerated be- 
cause of the failures which occurred because 
of a war-installed facility. Again it would 
appear that a shop weld is not as good as a 
weld made in the field. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that for every field weld 
there would be at least six times the equiva- 
lent length in shop welds. The same type 
of analysis would also apply to couplings 
since they are no longer employed as a 
normal method of pipeline fabrication. 
Each individual type of failure reported re- 
quires analysis in the light of present-day 
construction practices. 

Included in this report are failures from 
companies which operate primarily through 
sparsely populated areas. Insofar as pos- 
sible, pipeline companies tend to avoid 
traversing populated sections. However, 
with the increasing demands for natural gas, 
natural gas pipelines have and are en- 
tering the more populated areas and are 
coming in closer proximity to dwellings and 
other structures. Therefore, it would appear 
that if some of the causes of failures which 
have occurred in the past are not elim- 
inated the damage to property and the dan- 
ger of life may increase, 


The Unfair Preference for Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ROW. Mr. Speaker, for some time 
there has been gathering strength, 
among our State public utility commis- 
sioners, a Movement in opposition to the 
so-called preference clause in various 
Federal statutes, whereby public power 
developed at the expense of the taxpay- 
ers must be sold under a system of un- 
fair discrimination in favor of public 
agencies such as municipal plants, pub- 
lic utility districts, and cooperatives. 

Last May in Seattle a group of western 
States commissioners passed a resolution 
condemning the preference clause as an 
unfair burden on the customers of tax- 
paying, business-managed electric utility 
companies. The leader of this move- 
ment was the president of the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission, the Hon- 
orable H. N. Beamer, who expressed his 
position in an excellent article published 
in a recent issue of Public Utilities Fort- 
nighily. 

In view of the fact that this resolution 
of the western utility commissioners was 
subsequently endorsed by a group of New 
England commissioners, and on October 
18 at Charleston, S. C., by the national 
convention of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
I believe the Members will read with 
profit and interest the text of President 
Beamer’s article, upon which, I under- 
stand, the Charleston resolution was 
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largely based. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the article in the 
Record as it appeared in the Public Util- 
ities Fortnightly of September 13, 1951. 


THE UNFAIR PREFERENCE FOR PUBLIC POWER 
(By the Honorable H. N. Beamer) 


A paramount function of utility regulatory 
commissions is to see that electric users are 
supplied with ample electricity at reasonable 
rates and without discrimination. 

All commissions, both Federal and State, 
obtain their jurisdiction and authority from 
their enabling statutes, which prohibit pref- 
erences and discrimination. No commission 
would, or lawfully could, permit a supplier 
of electric power to favor one town over an- 
other, either as to rates or availability of 
service; or allow benefits to be denied cus- 
tomers in one area that are granted to 
those in another, or permit that preference 
be given (for reasons of political expediency 
or otherwise) to any group or locality. 

Surprising it is, then, that various Federal 
statutes not only permit, but require that 
preference and discrimination be the rule in 
the sale of electricity from Federal power 
plants constructed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, with taxpayers’ money, for recla- 
mation, flood control, navigation, and other 
purposes. 

This policy stems from so-called preference 
provisions in Federal statutes, requiring that 
preference (and, more recently, priority) in 
the sale of project power be given to public 
bodies, municipalities, cooperatives, public- 
utility districts, and other similar agencies 
and organizations. 

The statement, sometimes made, that such 
preferences in power sales are the result of 
long-established Federal policy—having had 
their origin in an early Reclamation Act of 
April 16, 1906—is inaccurate and misleading. 
That act (which dealt with the withdrawal 
of lands for town-site purposes) merely pro- 
vided that whenever a development of power 
was necessary for irrigation, or an opportu- 
nity was afforded for the development of 
power under any such project, the Secretary 
of the Interior was authorized to lease any 
surplus power or power privilege for a period 
not exceeding 10 years, giving preference to 
municipal purposes. 

That preference was based upon the use 
of power, and was for the benefit of the power 
user—that is, the municipality itself, as a 
consumer of power for street lighting, water- 
works, and other service needs—and not 
upon the manner of distribution, or the 
type of agency which distributes the power 
to consumers. 

Present Federal preference requirements, 
on the other hand, give no consideration 
whatever to the consumer of power, but are 
based entirely upon the type of distributor 
involved. Therefore, they are a discrimina- 
tion against customers of regulated utility 

companies, in favor of those who obtain 
their service from preferred distributors— 
as they deny to citizens and taxpayers the 
benefits of Federal power developments un- 
less they are served by so-called preference 
agencies. 

This policy should be thoroughly reviewed 
by Congress. Federal power plants are built 
by public funds provided by all the taxpayers 
of the Nation, and electricity from such 
projects should be made equally available 
to all citizens and electric users. As it is, 
the public agency preferences are forcing a 
change from private to public ownership of 
distribution facilities, and unless this trend 
is halted, socialization of the electric indus- 
try is bound to result. 

In December 1937 David E. Lilienthal, then 
a Director of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
testified before a congressional appropria- 
tions subcommittee as follows: 

“Mr. WIGGLEsworTH. You think there is a 
field for profitable operations by existing 


companies alongside the TVA, under this 
program? 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. I think there is no ques- 
tion about that. 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick. In other words, you do 
not want to go in and destroy the invest- 
ments of citizens who have already put their 
money in these electric companies, and there 
is no intention of so doing. 

“Mr. LILIENTHAL. That is exactly correct. 

“Mr. Lilienthal said further: 

“e * © thelaw * °* * provides that 
while we might sell power to public utilities 
and municipalities and cooperatives and in- 
dustry, we must give the municipalities a 
preference. 

“Now, we have no control over that mu- 
nicipal preference which is provided in the 
law, and we are bound to carry it out. But 
I do not foresee the calamitous consequences 
that have been indicated follow from that 
statutory provision.” 

Even then, TVA’s monopolistic program 
was under way, and its 1938 report refers to 
its “negotiations to acquire existing electric 
systems and avoid duplication and competi- 
tion.” The results have been that some 30 
electric companies have been put out of 
business in the TVA service area (which ex- 
tends far beyond the confines of the Ten- 
nessee Valley), to establish the greatest elec- 
tric power monopoly that the country has 
ever known—not by the Power Trust but, of 
all things, by a corporation created by the 
Government of the United States. 

The public agency preferences, as presently 
existing and administered, had their begin- 
ning in the Tennessee Valley Act of 1933, 
which provides that in the sale of TVA pow- 
er, preference shall be given to States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and cooperative organi- 
Zations. 

Next in point of time was the Bonneville 
Project Act of 1937, in which the preference 
provisions have been carried to a greater ex- 
treme than in any other legislation. Similar 
provisions are contained in other statutes 
and, with one exception, these preferences 
govern the entire field of power sales by 
Federal agencies from Government plants. 

The law setting up the Boulder Canyon 
project in 1928, as amended in 1940, provides 
a different policy covering the sale and dis- 
position of project power, with the stated 
end in view that as large a portion as possible 
of the project costs shall be repaid from power 
revenues. It provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior may contract for delivery of 
power at the switchboard to States, munici- 
pal corporations, political subdivisions, and 
private corporations, and contracts shall be 
made with responsible applicants who will 
pay the price fixed with a view to meeting 
the revenue requirements as provided in the 
act. 

The Boulder Canyon acts recognize the 
equal rights of all citizens, as electric users, 
to obtain power from Federal projects for 
their needs, regardless of whether the dis- 
tributor which serves them is a preference 
agency or a public utility company. And al- 
though the congressional policy for the sale 
of Boulder Dam power is a source of irrita- 
tion to the Department of the Interior to- 
day—having been referred to by one high 
Interior official as “the screwball policy of the 
past, embedded in concrete, steel, and copper 
at that dam”—the fact remains that the 
Boulder Canyon project is recognized as being 
financially successful and economically 
sound, due in part, at least, to the principles 
of equal and fair treatment of both publicly 
and privately owned utilities, and their re- 
spective customers. 

In contrast, the preference and related pro- 
visions in the Bonneville act merit examina- 
tion. Section 4 begins with the statement 
that “In order that the facilities for the 
generation of electric energy at the Bonne- 
ville project shall be operated for the benefit 
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of the general public’ (a laudable objective, 
but with a left-handed approach that, if the 
matter were not so serious, would be some- 
what humorous in view of what comes later), 
“the Administrator shall at all times, in dis- 
posing of electric energy generated at said 
project, give preference and priority to public 
bodies and cooperatives.” 

Section 4 goes on to state that in order 
“to preserve and protect the preferential 
rights and priorities” of preference agencies, 
if “there shall be conflicting or competing 
applications” for Bonneville power from a 
preference agency on the one hand, “and a 
private agency of any character on the other,” 
the application of the preference agency shall 
be granted—and this regardless of public 
necessity or any other consideration, except 
the fact of preference classification. Section 
5 provides that when contracts are entered 
into with public utility companies, such con- 
tracts may be canceled if, in the judgment 
of the Administrator, the power is likely to 
be needed to satisfy the requirements of 
preference customers, to the end that their 
“preferential rights and priorities * * * 
shall at all times be preserved.” 

One may well pose the question: What part 
of the people are not a part of the general 
public in the Pacific Northwest? The an- 
swer obviously is: Those electric users who 
are not served by preference agencies 

Bureaucratic administration of the pref- 
erence and priority to public power agencies 
goes far beyond the law. As evidence of this, 
reference need only be made to the Memo- 
randum on Power Policy to All Staffs of the 
Department of the Interior, issued by the 
then Secretary of the Interior on January 3, 
1946, in which it is stated: 

The following principles are designed “to 
implement the congressional policy.” They 
will guide all staffs and officials of the De- 
partment who deal with power. 

Under the heading Operation and Sales, 
the first directive reads as follows: 

a. Active assistance, from the very begin- 
ning of the planning and authorization of a 
project, shall be given to the organization cf 
public agencies and cooperatives in each 
project area. The statutory objectives are 
not attained by merely waiting for a pre- 
ferred customer to come forward and offer 
to purchase the power. 

The policies and practices so established 
have been carried forward by succeeding 
Secretaries, and are a part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s and Bonneville Power 
Administration’s basic philosophy and pro- 
cedure today. 

Agency action and administration have 
extended the preference provisions so as 
virtually to exclude the customers of regu- 
lated electric companies from effective par- 
ticipation in supply of power generated at 
Federal plants. They are being utilized un- 
der policies and practices which, if engaged 
in by any power supplier other than agencies 
of the Government itself, would be in out- 
right violation of State and Federal regula- 
tory statutes, and might well be considered 
as combinations and conspiracies in restraint 
of commerce and trade under existing laws. 
BPA has consistently refused to enter into 
reasonable-term contracts with utility com- 
panies, and the active assistance of its rep- 
resentatives has been carried to the extent 
of open agitation and propaganda for forma- 
tion of public power groups as potentiul 
customers. 

The ideology behind the preference pro- 
visions was severely criticized by President 
Harry E. Polk of the National Reclamation 
Association, at the annual convention held 
at Salt Lake City in November 1949. He 
said: 

“With the pooling of power that is planned 
under basin-w'de development, every State 
should be entitled to its just share of power 
created at major dams, without any threat 
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of reprisal because of its choice in the oper- 
ation of its power business—whether it be 
through private or public ownership. 

“There is something constitutionally 
wrong in a situation in which the Federal 
Government can come into any area, build 
dams, fiocd productive lands to provide pro- 
tection for downstream States, generate 
power at those dams, then tell any State 
that the major portion of the power will 
go to preferred pu.lic-power agencies in 
other States unless that State is willing to 
go public power.” 

The Socialistic implications of the pub- 
lic-power preferences are beginning to re- 
ceive the recognition that they deserve. At 
a meeting of the Missouri Basin Interagency 
Committee in April 1951 the committee was 
urged to seek modification of existing Fed- 
eral laws. As reported in the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal on April 19, 1951: 

“The suggestion was made before the river 
development policy group by a long-time 
river-program supporter, George R. Call, of 
Sioux City. Call is a director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association and a member of 
the advisory board of the Federal barge 
Re: a es 

“Call appeared before the interagency 
commitee asking how additional power could 
be obtained for Sioux City for defense in- 
dustries. He was told that sale to private 
companies could be made only after demands 
of rural-electrification associations were sat- 
isfied 

“It is disturbing when businesses mov- 
ing to the Midwest want power and we have 
to tell them it’s not available,’ he said. 
‘If we are going to be limited, I don’t know 
how any man believing in free enterprise can 
support the river program.’” 

At a meeting of western public utility 
commissioner representatives at Seattle, 
Wash., in May 1951, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Whereas provisions contained in various 
Federal statutes give preference to public 
bodies and cooperatives in the sale of elec- 
tric power produced at Government power 
plants, which preferences unjustly discrimi- 
nate against numerous citizens and electric 
users who are served by electric utility com- 
panies under State commission regulation; 
and 

“Whereas such preferences have been and 
are being used to foster and expand public 
power projects to the detriment of the cus- 
tomers of regulated utilities; and 

“Whereas the benefits of power produced 
at Federal projects should be made available 
to all users of electricity on equal terms: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to adopt a Federal power 
policy which will make the power generated 
at Federal projects available to all citizens 
and users without discrimination, and that 
the provisions contained in existing statutes 
relating to the disposition of electric power 
and energy from Federal projects be re- 
scinded.” 

To this, I subscribe. The right to obtain 
Government power should be in accordance 
with the requirements of public convenience 
and necessity, and not on the basis of ide- 
ologies imposed by law. 

Federal power projects are costing the tax- 
payers of the Nation not millions, but hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. These monu- 
mental developments are tax-free, and have 
all the low-interest credit and borrowing 
power of the Federal Government behind 
them. 

Power users—as American citizens and 
taxpayers—are entitled to equal treatment 
from Government agencies, even though 
their electric needs are supplied by the pri- 
vate enterprise system. 


Meat Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, upon re- 
ceipt of a letter from the National Live 
Stock Producers Association, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1951, which was sent to all 
Mc...bers of Congress, I immediately con- 
tacted the Office of Price Stabilization 
and asked for their comments. 

Iam now in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
DiSalle, the Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, which completely refutes the state- 
ments contained in that letter. 

In order that there may be no further 
misunderstanding about this, I am plac- 
ing in the REcorp both letters, which are 
as follows: 


NATIONAL Live Stock 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Iil., September 27, 1951. 
To Members of Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: In a telecast originating in 
San Diego, Calif., on September 25, 1951, 
Michael V. DiSalle, Director of Price Stabili- 
zation, attempted to place the entire blame 
for his unworkable meat controls on the live- 
stock and meat industry. We are enclosing 
copy of the press release prepared by OPS 
which we hope you take the time to read 
carefully. 

Coming from an official who is the Di- 
rector of one of our Government agencies, 
these statements cannot do otherwise than 
to arouse the indignation of all of us who 
know something about the livestock and 
meat industry. We wish particularly to call 
your attention to pages 2 and 3 of this OPS 
press release where Mr. DiSalle has made 
some especially vicious statements concern- 
ing what he calls dishonest practices of live- 
stock producers. 

As you know, most of the livestocl 
keted in this country is sold at markets 
which are under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
where all marketing practices are regulated 
by that Department under provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. Mr. DiSalle is 
presuming to tell the American public that 
he knows more about livestock marketing 
than another Government agency which has 
been charged by Congress with the regula- 
tion of livestock marketing practices over- 
a long period of years. 

The facts concerning livestock marketing 
practices can be obtained from the Live- 
stock Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We think it would be 
in the interest of an efficient defense pro- 
gram for Congress to obtain these facts and 
release them to the public. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
P. O. Wi11son, Secretary-Manager. 


mar- 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mutter: This refers to your let- 
ter to Harold Leventhal, chief counsel, Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization, dated October 5, 
1951, enclosing a letter from Mr. P. O. Wilson, 
secretary-manager of the National Livestock 
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Producers Association, dated September 27, 
1951. Mr. Wilson's letter referred to a speech 
made in San Diego, Calif., on September 25, 
1951, in which I discussed meat price con- 
trols. 

Mr. Wilson apparently misunderstands my 
statement as a blanket indictment of all live- 
stock producers for dishonest practices. Mr. 
Wilson observes that most of the livestock 
marketed in this country is sold at markets 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He states that I am presuming 
to tell the American public that I know more 
about livestock marketing practices than 
another Government agency charged by 
Congress with the regulation of livestock 
marketing over a long period of years. He 
recommends that Congress obtain the facts 
concerning marketing practices from the 
Livestock Branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It is clear that my statement was not a 
condemnation of the entire meat and live- 
stock industry. It explicitly separated the 
honest and cooperative members of the in- 
dustry from the chiselers. For example I 
said: “Time after time individual members 
of the industry have come into my Office, 
stating their willingness to cooperate.” Ref- 
erence was made to the “honorable people in 
the meat industry,” and the “many packers 
[who] have told me that the regulations 
issued by the Office of Price Stabilization are 
workable and do not impose unfair restric- 
tions or impossible conditions on the indus- 
try. But they felt the program was doomed 
because of the large number of people within 
the industry who not only would not co- 
operate with a control program, but who 
even in normal times engaged in a great 
many sharp practices.” 

It is also clear that I was not presuming 
to tell the American people that I know more 
about livestock marketing than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. On the contrary, not 
only was toere no explicit or implicit criti- 
cism of the Department of Ag: ‘culture in the 
statement but a number of the charges made 
by me were based on facts obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture, which has 
always conscientiously attempted to discover 
and prosecute the violators of its regulations 
and which in my judgment has done a good 
job. Thus the facts which Mr. Wilson recom- 
mends that Congress obtain from the De- 
partment of Agriculture will substantiate 
my charges. 

The first explicit charges of dishonest 
pi.ctices adverted to concerned short weight 
violations. - In the Chicago market alone the 
Department of Agriculture has recently un- 
covered between 55 and 60 cases of improper 
market weighing. Similar improprieties were 
found in Kansas City. 

Moreover, the Department of Agriculture 
has jurisdiction over only 340 posted mar- 
kets, at which about 65 percent of the live- 
stock is marketed, out of a total of some 
2,000 markets in the United States. Thus, 
the Department has no jurisdiction over or 
responsibility for some 1,660 markets. 

A number of the practices adverted to are 
of the sort which occur at these smaller 
markets. For example selling cattle as 
“fully fed” which Lave been fed only long 
enough to get a deceptive cover is the sort 
of practice that might occvr at a country 
buying station or small nonposted market. 
The same observation is true of misrepresen- 
tattions of hogs as “corn-fed” when they 
actually were not. Information about these 
practices has been obtained from honest 
members of the industry or discovered by our 
enforcement officers. 

Other practices mentioned also concerned 
activities over which Agriculture has no 
jurisdiction and for which it has no respon- 
sibility. The sharp practice of meat whole- 
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salers and retailers referred to fall into this 
category. Information as to these violations 
and others was obtained by me from the 
many honest members of the various pro- 
duction and distribution levels of the meat 
industry who conferred with or complained 
to me. Investigation by the OPS enforce- 
ment staff has also been the basis for and 
confirmed many of these statements. 

With reference to misleading grading, it 
was stated that slaughterers may, on self- 
graded meats, represent the meat as better 
than it is and that retailers sometimes lead 
the customers to believe that meat is a 
hi;her grade than it actually is. The De- 
partment of Agriculture's grading require- 
ments are permissive, not mandatory. The 
Office of Price Sta ilization’s grading re- 
quirements are mandatory. Thus, no criti- 
cism of the Department of Agriculture can 
be inferred from these statements. Fur- 
thermore the misleading grading referred to 
is by self-graders and retailers. In this con- 
text, the Department is not involved at all. 
The truth of such charges has also been 
borne out in numerous cases by reports from 
members of the industry and confirmed by 
OPS investigations. 

The charges that water, ice, and cereal are 
sometimes added in the preparation of ham- 
burger, that lungs, melts, tripe, and illegal 
amounts of cereal are used in processed 
meats and that excessive fat is left on retail 
cuts did not imply any criticism of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. These charges were 
limited to the activities of certain nonfed- 
erally inspected operators and small-shop 
keepers. The Department has no duties re- 
lating to sharp practices by these persons, 
no obligations as to retailers and no jurisdic- 
tion at all over activities solely in intrastate 
commerce. 

The most impressive confirmation of my 
charges is furnished by the results of an 
intensive enforcement drive in the last 2 
weeks. OPS enforcement agents uncovered 
1,849 alleged violations of its meat regula- 
tions by 740 meat firms. The investigation 
has already resulted in injunctive action 
against 85 firms and the filing of four crimi- 
nal complaints. A total of 1,953 packing 
plants were inspected. This indicates that 
between 37 and 38 percent of the firms in- 
vestigated were in violation. 

If you have any further questions con- 
cerning my statement, I will be very glad to 
answer them. 

Very truly yours, 
MicHact V. DISALLE, 
Director of Price Stabilization. 


Nothing Sure but Death and Taxes and 
Tax Collectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in me- 
dieval times the tax collector was an ob- 
ject of universal scorn. His job was 
based upon his ability to drain taxes out 
of every source and he kept a portion as 
his own. In modern times the tax col- 
lector has become an administrative of- 
ficial, and he has been popularized as a 
good fellow who does his duty no matter 
how much it hurts—the other fellow. 


From every indication on the current 
scene some of our collectors appear to 
be reverting to the old-fashioned gentry. 
In the St. Louis inquiry it now appears 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
John W. Snyder, talked to the Federal 
judge conducting a grand-jury investi- 
gation implying that the Treasury De- 
partment could do the job of cleaning 
up things by itself. Sweat on, Mr. Tax- 
payer, sweat on. 


The Accomplishments of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, Their Importance and 
Significance to the Peoples of the United 
States and of the World 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach adjournment of this, the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, 1 
know that all of us must be reflecting 
upon our achievements and accomplish- 
ments during the almost 10 months 
of our labors and work together during 
this continuous session. 

It has been my custom and privilege 
to return to the district which I have the 
honor to represent, following adjourn- 
ment—to report to the people, to visit 
and talk with them, discussing with 
them the work of their Congress. I have 
never failed to find them very much 
aware of the issues of their Government 
and informed of the problems which are 
involved in the proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the largest Government on 
earth. I have made it a practice, as a 
part of my obligation as a Member of 
Congress, in reporting to the people of 
the district, to give to them an accounting 
of the work «nd the accomplishments of 
the Congress. 

I know that many will ask, “What have 
been the accomplishments of the Eighty- 
second Congress, thus far?’’ In answer 
to this proper inquiry, I feel that it can 
be said that “the accomplishments of the 
Eighty-second Congress have been of al- 
most unprecedented importance and sig- 
nificance. They have been far-reaching 
and of great significance in the present 
and future role which the United States 
has been called upon to play in the pur- 
suit of peace which is the aim and aspira- 
tion of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world.” 

The accomplishments and achieve- 
ments of the Congress have been vital to 
the defense and security of our own 
country and of great importance toward 
bringing about order and stability 
throughout the world. The Congress has 
measured up to the challenge of making 
our country strong and prepared. This 
has been the field in which this session 
of the Congress has primarily worked— 
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for peace and security both at home and 
abroad. 

To sustain my statement in this re- 
gard let us review some of the specific 
actions during this historic session. 

DEFENSE AND SECURITY 


Since the outbreak of the Communist 
aggression in Korea—a threat to free- 
dom and liberty everywhere—and fol- 
lowing the emergency declared by the 
President—the Congress has directed its 
energies and attention to the problems of 
preparedness and defense—to the cause 
of peace and the security of our Nation. 
As all citizens of our great Nation know 
and recognize, freedom and liberty are 
priceless—peace does not come cheap and 
security is not a matter of luck. 

The Eighty-second Congress, in full re- 
flection of the deep desire of all citizens 
of the United States to attain peace and 
security, has taken the most immediate 
steps toward that attainment—that is, 
the prcviding of the necessary funds for 
the building up of our defenses, and for 
the attainment of America’s peace and 

ecurity. 

More than that, the Congress—also in 
reflection of the decent impulses of the 
people of the United States—has pro- 
vided the world of free nations with the 
inspiration and the will to exert their 
own best efforts toward a firm and deter- 
mined stand against the threats of Com- 
munist aggression. The forthright ac- 
tions of the Congress to build up our 
Nation's defenses and to assist other na- 
tions—who only a short time ago were 
flat on their backs and devastated far 
more—constitute an important and his- 
toric step forward in the field of peace. 

The actions of the Congress in this re- 
gard represent steps in the enlightened 
self-interest of our own Nation—the 
making of friends and allies. We are 
constructing an impregnable military 
defense through building our own Army, 
Navy, and Air Force into the most power- 
ful in the world. 

To assure our own adequate military 
defense, the Congress voted funds in 
the amount of $56,000,000,000 for the 
building up of the military forces alone. 
These funds, the largest defense appro- 
priation ever voted, will go toward the 
creation of an Air Force of 95 wings, 
an Army better trained and equipped 
than any other army in the world, and 
a two-ocean Navy—the world’s most 
powerful—with a super aircraft carrier 
in each ocean. 

Included with this appropriation are 
funds for necessary research and de- 
velopment in the field of atomic energy, 
jet propulsion and every modern device 
which would give our Nation added 
strength and security. 

Toward the attainment of military su- 
periority, provisions were made for ade- 
quate funds for the development of the 
great Air Engineering Development Cen- 
ter in Coffee and Franklin Counties in 
Tennessee, and for the expansion and 
development of Sewart Air Force Base, 
at Smyrna, Rutherford County, Tenn. 
Punds for this latter purpose in the 
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amount of $15,000,000 have been author- 
ized and $9,000,000 of this sum appro- 
priated is now available. In addition, the 
Military Installations Construction bill 
includes appropriations for other sim- 
ilar projeccs throughout the Nation. 
The Oak Ridge atomic plant, also in 
Tennessee, and other atomic plants, the 
new hydrogen-bomb plant and similar 
projects have been provided for and 
strengthened. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


World War II proved that no nation 
may isolate itself and withdraw from the 
world and selfishly find security. Time 
and modern civilization have drawn us 
closer together and made neighbors of 
all the peoples of the world. 

In recognition of that fact, Judge 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, when Sec- 
retary of State, conceived what is now 
known as the Reciprecal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for furthering good will among 
nations through the medium of friendly 
trade and com:nercial relations. This 
has been called one of the greatest in- 
struments for permanent peace ever set 
forth. The Congress, during the session 
just ended, has again extended this great 
act, restricting its benefits only to Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

In a further effort to protect our shores 
from invasion and to provide a buffer 
against further Communist aggression in 
Europe, Congress approved a further ex- 
tension of the mutual-security program 
for military aid to European nations— 
our allies and friends in Europe—in the 
building up of a European Defense Army 
under the command of Genera] Eisen- 
hower. Funds in the amount of $6,000,- 
000,000 were voted to further this pro- 
gram. Passage was based on the belief 
that Europe, in its present economic con- 
dition, can provide men more readily 
than it can arm them and a dollar spent 
to build up Eurore’s defenses now will be 
as valuable—or more so—as a dollar 
spent at home for defense at this time. 
The main objective, under this measure, 
is to keep war away from our shores— 
to build up a defensive wall of strength 
against the further spread of Com- 
munist aggression. Under this program, 
our Nation will furnish arms and equip- 
ment for European troops. This assist- 
ance is turning weak nations into strong 
nations—buffers against communism— 
all in our own best interest. 

ECONOM Y—INFLATION—CONTROLS 


On the home front and affecting our 
civilian economy, one of the foremost 
legislative measures passed was the De- 
fense Production Act. 

This law has a twofold purpose: First, 
adequate production for the military 
build-up and for essential civilian re- 
quirements; and second, the prevention 
of run-away inflation. 

As civilians learned during World War 
II, a high rate of military production 
calls for diversion to the Armed Forces 
of the greater portion of our vital mate- 
rials, thus reducing substantially the 
amount of such materials which can go 
into the manufacture of civilian goods. 
As shortages of civilian goods are thus 
created some form of price controls is 


considered highly desirable and essential 
to prevent ruinous run-away inflation. 

Under the bill written by the Congress 
in this respect, controls are provided 
without an undue restriction of private 
enterprise. The full impact of the drain 
which military production will take from 
the total output of civilian goods will not 
be felt until 1952 and 1953 but the Con- 
gress in moving at this time to impose 
moderate controls has thus checked and 
forestalled an inflationary build-up 
which would rob our citizens of the 
fruits of their labor and their savings. 
Inflation, which would throw our Nation 
into economic chaos, would be encourag- 
ing to Communist aggression and, there- 
fore, it must be prevented by every proper 
means possible. 

AGRICULTURE 


Provisions were made for the continua- 
tion of the great work of the Department 
of Agriculture—such beneficial programs 
as soil conservation, rural electrification, 
rural telephone service, agricultural 
credit programs, and jor agricultural 
production, marketing, and research. 

Funds for the continued operation of 
the Agriculture Department in the 
amount of $720,000,000 for the fiscal year 
of 1952 were appropriated. While this 
amount is slightly under what was ap- 
propriated last year, the reduction repre- 
sents economy cuts and does not impair 
or curtail essential services rendered by 
the Department. The production of an 
adequate supply of foods and fiber was 
never more highly essential and agricul- 
ture legislation enacted during this ses- 
sion was directed toward meeting the 
present great requirements for these 
commodities. 

TENNESSFE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Congress made adequate provisions for 
the continuation of the work of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. In consid- 
eration of the annual TVA appropriation 
Congress rejected all proposals to cut 
funds for this vital agency. Efforts to 
cripple the TVA did not succeed. Sucha 
victory for the TVA was a tribute to the 
success and the necessity for this great 
development both from the standpoint of 
defense work and from the point of view 
of domestic needs within the area of the 
Tennessee Valley. In the budget for the 
current fiscal year, the sum of $248,000,- 
000 was requested for TVA and this sum 
was approved in full, representing a great 
victory for the friends and supporters of 
TVA and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Still another victory for TVA was 
achieved by the supporters of this pro- 
gram in bringing about the defeat of an 
attempt to impose a tax of 343 percent on 
TVA power distributed by municipalities. 
This was a poorly disguised attempt of 
the enemies of TVA to cripple the pro- 
gram. The defeat of this provision in the 
general revenue bill represented a re- 
sounding victory for TVA supporters 


‘over the powerful private power inter- 


ests, 
VETERANS 
Much legislation of great benefit has 
been enacted in the interest of our vet- 
erans—not the least of these benefits be- 
ing the extension of veterans rights and 
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benefits to include the Korean war vet- 
erans, 

One of the first benefits to be voted in 
behalf of the Korean veterans was the 
$10,000 free life insurance policy for all 
men serving in the Armed Forces subse- 
quent to June 25, 1950—the date of the 
start of hostilities in Korea. Our Ko- 
rean veterans will have the privilege of 
converting this insurance policy into per- 
manent national service life insurance— 
by the payment of a small premium— 
upon honorable discharge from the 
service. 

Another major action was the exten- 
sion of benefits of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital and medical care to veter- 
ans of the Korean fighting. Provision 
has also been made for providing in- 
creased compensation and pensions to 
$120 per month to veterans having per- 
manent and tota: disabilities. Assistance 
in the purchase of automobiles for am- 
putee veterans has been extended. 

As our Korean veterans are being ro- 
tated and returned home—the Congress 
is making every effort to bring their bene- 
fits in line with the benefits heretofore 
extended to other veterans. At an ap- 
propriate time, Congress will make pro- 
vision for extending other provisions of 
the GI bill of rights to our Korean vet- 
erans—thus granting educational and 
other benefits similar to those granted to 
veterans of World War I and World 
War II. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

One of the most beneficial portions 
of the Defense Production Act was the 
establishment of a Small Defense Plants 
Corporation for the direct aid and as- 
sistance of small-business enterprises of 
the Nation during this period of emer- 
gency. 

As authorized by the Congress, this 
service is to be a consolidation of a 
number of small-business services ren- 
dered by various agencies of our Gov- 
ernment—this consolidation effecting a 
substantial economy in operations. It 
will, in effect, merge and consolidate 
all small-business offices into one for the 
purposes of, first, aiding small-business 
concerns and small manufacturing com- 
panies to obtain defermse contracts or 
subcontracts; second, giving information 
on procedure for obtaining such orders 
and interpret regulations and directives 
in the mobilization program; third, 
fairly distributing among large and * all 
business the supply of critical mater=*% 
so that small business will receive its fair 
share; and, fourth, aiding in the financ- 
ing of small-business expansion and re- 
tooling so that maximum participation in 
the defense program may be achieved. 

POSTAL RATE ADJUSTMENTS AND SERVICE 


The Congress for several years past 
has sanctioned an annual deficit in the 
Post Office Department under the belief 
that the post office performs an essential 
and basic service to the people of the 
Nation. Over the years, however, this 
deficit has grown so that, despite the 
essential nature of the postal service, it 
was deemed desirable in the interest of 
economy to reduce this operating deficit 
as much as possible, 
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Since many of our postal rates have 
been in need of modernization, the Con- 
gress undertook to bring some rates in 
line with services rendered in its effort 
to reduce the deficit. This action took 
the form of the elimination of the pos- 
tal subsidies which have heretofore bene- 
fited large business concerns—such as 
mail-order houses—but not individual 
citizens. Principal among these in- 
creases was the raising of rates on cer- 
tain types of fourth-class mai: matter— 
such as books and magazines—and 
heavy freight parcels, shipped within 
city limits from first-class offices. This 
latter provision does not apply to second-, 
third-, and fourth-class offices and mail- 
ing to and from rural routes. 

The price of the old penny postal card 
was rais2d to 2 cents after it was found 
that 95 percent of all postal cards sold are 
used by business firms for advertising and 
soliciting business and that the Govern- 
ment takes an actual loss of 1 cent for 
each postal card sold. The special de- 
livery rates were raised but all other first- 
class letter mail rates were unchanged. 
These rate adjustments, it is believed, 
will help to reduce the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s operating deficit and put the De- 
partment on a more efficient operating 
basis. 

TAXES 


The question of a tax increase proved 
to be a most controversial subject during 
the course of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress. Members of 
Congress took up this issue with re- 
luctance and hesitation because of the 
heavy tax load already being carried by 
our citizens—but also with a full sense 
of responsibility that the tremendous 
cost of the defense program must be met 
somehow and that a pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram is the wisest course. The majority 
of the Members of Congress were of the 
opinion that our boys fighting in Korea 
should not have to come home to pay the 
bills for defense and face the costs which 
the conflict against Communist aggres- 
sion entails. The feeling was that the 
program of defense and security should 
be financed on a current basis so far as 
possible and not leave the indebtedness 
to future generations. 

The taxpayers of our country would 
have, in the course of normal evenis, ex- 
pected that the tax rate would be lowered 
rather than increased. The national tax 
rate was lowered following World War II, 
but upon the declaration of a state of 
emergency at the start of hostilities in 
Korea, the pressing necessity arose to 
step up greatly our defense program 
with resulting increased costs. 

Therefore, a tax increase was deemed 
necessary. The President requested a 
boost of $10,000,000,000 in taxes. The 
House approved a boost of $7,000,000,000 
and the Senate a boost of $5,000,000,000. 
When the bill went to conference a com- 
promise of approximately $6,000,000,000 
was worked out. This increase was far 
below the amount which the President 
had requested, but it was as high as the 
Congress felt should be imposed, be- 
lieving that further economies should be 
effected in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment rather than taxes increased. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


One of the primary functions of the 
Congress—in addition to its function to 
legislate—is the duty and responsibility 
to investigate. Without proper and full 
facts and information through investi- 
gation, the Congress would be unable to 
legislate wisely and properly in the inter- 
est of all our people. This applies with 
respect to the enactment of laws to ex- 
tend benefits and to correct inequities 
and plug loopholes and also to the mat- 
ter of the proper functioning of the de- 
partments of the Government. 

There have been numerous investiga- 
tions in a variety of fields during this 
session of the Congress. 

Among the investigations may be listed 
the inquiry into the facts surrounding 
the dismissal of General MacArthur from 
his command on the Pacific. Also, the 
Senate crime investigation in which it 
was disclosed that the criminal element 
has infiltrated into legitimate businesses 
and that crime syndicates are in opera- 
tion in our large cities. Much corrective 
legislation has been proposed following 
the crime investigation. 

The RFC investigation has resulted al- 
ready in changes and improvements be- 
ing made in that agency. The investi- 
gation of the Maryland election will re- 
sult in many changes being made with 
regard to the conduct of political cam- 
paigns and elections—changes which will 
bring about a higher standard of ethics 
in the conduct of State and National 
political campaigns. 

The national investigation of the oper- 
ation of the veterans’ education and 
training program which disclosed many 
instances of irregularities has resulted 
in the savings of millions of dollars to 
the Government—as well as the assuring 
of a better and improved training pro- 
gram for our veterans. 

One of the byproducts of all these in- 
vestigations has been the fact that, by 
and large, the great majority of our Gov- 
ernment employees and public servants 
are not included in the dishonest class 
but are scrupulous, loyal, and honest 
public officials. The exposure of some 
bad apples in the barrel has focused at- 
tention on the fact that the vast major- 
ity of the apples are not bad, but are 
sound and good. All should not be con- 
demned. 

UNITY 

There have been divisions and dis- 
agreements in the Congress—and this is 
inevitable in the exercise of our demo- 
cratic form of government—but on the 
important issues, national defense and 
security, the Congress has demonstrated 
a firm unity. 

This same unity is evident among the 
people of the country who have placed 
national defense and security and the 
winning of the war in Korea above every- 
thing else in our national life today. 

The times call for the exercise of unity, 
the welding of our citizens into a solid 
front against the threats of commu- 
nism and Communist aggression. Only 
through unity did our country grow into 
the greatest Nation in the history of the 
world, and only through a demonstra- 
tion of basic unity of our people and 
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faith in our institutions and our Govern- 
ment will our country remain strong. 
There is not the slightest doubt that 
our Nation will survive the present con- 
flict and emergency, and, in surviving, 
will grow to even greater heights, as the 
United States assumes its rightful role 
of leadership and destiny. The road 
ahead to peace and security will demand 
the best of the people of our Nation. 


Texas Tidelands and the 48 States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the remarks of 
Mr. M. K. Weitzel, secretary, Statewide 
Tidelands Committee of Texas, made at 
the convention of the Missouri State 
Chamber of Commerce at Jefferson City 
on October 8, 1951: 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentiemen of 
the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce, 
if Gov. Allan Shivers could be here to- 
day, he would feel equally honored, as I am 
on this occasion. Governor Shivers sends his 
invitation to visit the State of Texas. We 
like to entertain people from Missouri. When 
people from the “Show Me” State come to 
Texas, we are forced to prove our Texas 
brags; just between you and me, most of 
the time we can do it. 

The tidelands controversy is not an oil 
company fight. The State of Texas is not 
the cat’s paw for the oil companies. The 
bylaws of the Statewide Tidelands Com- 
mittee of Texas, which I represent, abso- 
lutely forbid the acceptance of any funds 
from any oil company for the prosecution 
of this effort to regain our submerged lands. 
I make these statements to spike the guns 
of the opposition. 

The oil companies who hold leases in the 
Gulf of Mexico made contracts in good 
faith with the State of Texas. We believe 
in the sanctity of those contracts. We are 
making every valid effort to live up to our 
agreement with respect to those contracts. 
We know that the oi) companies have gone 
so far as to propose a compromise in this 
controversy in order that they may proceed 
with their drilling operations. But, much 
as we respect the sancity of a contract, 
Texans will never willingly accede to a com- 
promise on this great issue. 

Speaking of the sanctity of contracts, the 
recent Supreme Court decision which, in ef- 
fect, turn over our submerged lands to the 
Federal Government, also abrogate the sol- 
emn contract entered into between the 
United States and the Republic of Texas 
when Texas was admitted to the Union in 
1845. 

Congress had the choice of admitting 
Texas, taking over her public lands, and 
paying off the public debt of Texas. Con- 
gress chose to admit Texas with the new 
State retaining its public lands and paying 
off its own public debt. Other nations have 
cause to consider whether we, as a Nation, 
acknowledge the sanctity of our interna- 
tional agreements, when our Federal Gov- 
ernment so lightly disposes of an agreement 
with one of its own components. 

But, to get on with our discussion, for over 
100 years, every coastal State had enjoyed 
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the ownership of their submerged lands 
without any question. That ownership 
was bolstered by international law, the 
common law, and 53 decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. It wasn’t until 1933 
that any question was raised with respect to 
the ownership of the marginal seas. Then, 
some smart lawyer conceived the idea that a 
killing could be made, if the ownership of 
the masginal seas could be put in question. 
Lease applicants began to bombard Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes with applica- 
tions. 

To the earliest of these, Mr. Ickes replied 
that it was settled law that California owned 
the submerged lands along her coast and 
that such submerged lands could not be 
appropriated without the consent of Cali- 
fornia. But the lease applications continued 
to pour in. Pressure was brought on Secre- 
tary Ickes from these speculators, their 
lawyers, and political friends. Mr. Ickes and 
his successors have succumbed to the pres- 
sure. 

Incidentally, one of the most flagrant ex- 
amples of these lease grabbers was exposed 
in the September 24 issue of Time magazine. 
He is no other than E. L. Cord, something of 
a financial genius who eventually got into a 
little rukus with the Securities Exchange 
Commission. 

Cord has been scouring the country, look- 
ing for the heirs of veterans of some of our 
old wars. He is buying up the land scrip 
which was issued to veterans, so that he can 
file claims on public land. Some of this 
scrip was issued to veterans of the War of 
1812. Using this scrip, he is now filing ap- 
plications on thousands of acres of Califor- 
nia and Louisiana submerged lands. 

Cord contends that the oil companies, who 
made good-faith leases with the State of 
California, are mere squatters since the 
United States Supreme Court enunciated 
the so-called paramount rights doctrine. 
Fantastic as this scheme appears, the De- 
partment of the Interior has not yet denied 
Cord's applications. 

Now the Federal authorities are screaming 
that theh States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas are holding up production of vi- 
tally needed oil for national defense. The 
irony of all this is that, even should the 
Federal Government prevail, the leases will 
merely be transferred to the same big oil 
companies under Interior Department 
control. I’m sure you all remember the un- 
wholesome stench of the Teapot Dome oil 
scandal. 

The Federal authorities forget to tell the 
American people that Texas, California, and 
Louisiana were developing the oil resources 
of the marginal seas when the Federal Gov- 
ernment precipitated this controversy by fil- 
ing suit againts the State of California. 

They forget to tell the American people 
that development of the oil resources in the 
submerged lands of Texas and Louisiana 
are at a complete standstill because the 
chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the United States Senate has 
constantly bottled up a bill which would 
restore full ownership of marginal seas to 
the several States involved. 

They conveniently forget that the States 
of Texas, Louisiana, and California estab- 
lished an unparalleled record during World 
War II for the production of oil. These 
States stand ready to surpass their record if 
international events require it. 

The proponents of Federal ownership have 
come up with another joker. They say it's 
a dirty shame that three States should hog 
tidelands resources. Senator Lister HILi 
proposes that the submerged lands be turned 
over to the Federal Government, and that 
the revenues be put in a special fund. A 
National Advisory Council, another nest of 
bureaucrats, would then be set up to dis- 
pense these revenues to the several States 
for school purposes, 
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The Federal Government ts like a gigantic 
octopus with a thousand tentacles. Each of 
these tentacles is squirming and wriggling 
into every crevice and cranny of our eco- 
nomic endeavor, seeking new tax sources 
which it can suck dry. This school fund 
scheme of Senator HILuL’s is just a new 
tentacle. 

It is time we began to whack off some 
of these tentacles. Then, our State, county, 
and municipal governments would have 
some tax sources with which to carry on 
their legitimate functions. 

Then, our school systems would not have 
to look to the Federal Government for Fed- 
eral aid to education. Then, the mothers 
and fathers of this country would retain 
their voice in what is taught to our boys 
and girls. Then, we need not fear that our 
children will be indoctrinated with the party 
line as it is dictated from Washington. 

Actually, Senator Hr is stealing some 
Texas thunder. For years the revenues from 
our public lands have been put into our 
permanent school fund—a stockpile of cap- 
ital to assure the education of our children 
when the oil and gas is gone. 

The decisions against California, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas have announced a new con- 
cept of law. This concept of paramount 
rights is not defined in law. Not one of 
the three decisions actually measures the 
extent of the dominion which may be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government with rela- 
tion to the properties involved. 

But the United States Supreme Court did 
say that the claims of California, Texas and 
Louisiana were mere property rights—get 
that—mere property rights which must give 
way to the necessities of national defense. 
No one denies the Constitutional power of 
the Federal Government to commandeer our 
property, or our very lives, when the national 
defense so requires. But, as a result of 
this four-to-three decision of the Supreme 
Court, it appears that whenever a mere prop- 
erty right collides with the requirements of 
national defense, the Federal Government 
may ignore the Constitution and exercise 
its power of eminent domain without com- 
pensation. Do you wonder that Texas is 
trying to mobilize the citizens of every State 
against this unprecedented attack upon our 
Constitution? 

Several attempts have been made to pass 
legislation which would remove the cloud 
on the title of the States. The first time 
there was any discussion of legislation to re- 
store title to the States, President Truman 
pointed out that the matter was before the 
Supreme Court, and that legislation would 
not be necessary, since it was a judicial 
matter. 

After the decision was rendered in the 
California case, legislation in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate was passed, 
by a large majority, restoring full title to 
the States. This legislation was vetoed by 
the President. In the Eighty-first Congress, 
the House of Representatives again passed 
legislation restoring title to the States. This 
legislation died in the Senate in the waning 
days of the session. 

Again, on August 9 of this year, the House 
of Representatives passed full State own- 
ership legislation by a majority of 265 to 109. 
Senate consideration has been delayed by 
Senator O’MAHONEY. Meanwhile, the pro- 
ponents of Federal ownership assert that 
these legislative attempts to restore title to 
the States are usurpations of the Judiciary 
and destructive of our system of checks and 
balances. 

However, the Supreme Court, in the Cal- 
ifornia case, of all places, recognized that 
this matter was one for the legislature. 
Mind you, in the very first case enunciating 
the “paramount rights” doctrine, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

“Article IV, S53, Cl 2 of the Constitution 
vests in Congress ‘Power to dispose of and 
make all needful Rules and Regulations re- 





specting the Territory or other Property be- 
longing to the United States.’ We have said 
that the constitutional power of Congress in 
this respect is without limitation. United 
States v. San Francisco (310 U. S. 18, 29-30). 

“Thus neither the courts nor the execu- 
tive agencies, could proceed contrary to an 
act of Congress in this congressional area 
of national power.” In spite of these judi- 
cial pronouncements in the very case at 
issue, Senator O’Manoney still thwarts Sen- 
ate consideration, and President Truman still 
threatens to veto. 

There is a multitude of evidence that the 
issues in this controversy are national in 
character anc consequence. We believe that 
the ‘nland waters of every State are im- 
periled by these “paramount rights” deci- 
sions. We believe that the ports, docks, 
wharves, recreational areas, fisheries, sand, 
gravel, and mineral deposits of whatever 
character in the submerged lands of navi- 
gable waters are imperiled by these decisions. 
We believe that the “paramcunt rights” deci- 
sions are the entering wedge to the nation- 
alization of all natural resources. 

Of course, you will want to know if there 
is any leval basis for this line of thinking. 
Well, let us take the United States Supreme 
Cour. case of Illinois Central Railroad vy. Illi- 
nois, 146 U. S. 387. In substance, this case 
holds that the Great Lakes and the sub- 
merged lands thereunder partake of the same 
character as that of coastal waters. 

Now, it follows that, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment car take over the submerged lands 
of the Coastal States, by virtue of the Illinois 
case, they can likewise take over the sub- 
merged lands of the Great Lakes of the Na- 
tion. From there it is but a step to Federal 
assertion of dominion over all inland waters. 

Our Federal officials, including Attorney 
Gene.al McGrath, insist that the Federal 
Government is not interested in taking over 
inland waters. They insist that the “para- 
mount rights” decisions are not authority 
for such confiscation. Can we relax our 
vigilance because Mr. McGrath assures us 
that inland waters are not in danger? 

Despite Mr. McGrath’s assurances, a suit 
has been instituted in California against 
water-rights owners—small farmers, mind 
you—on the Santa Margarita River. When 
the master-minds in the Pentagon purchased 
land and water rights for Camp Pendleton, 
they underestimated their water require- 
ments. 

Now, the Department of Justice has 
brought suit against water-rights owners on 
the upper reaches of the Santa Margarita 
River, to rectify the Pentagon errors. These 
farmers and their predecessors have held 
these water rights for over 80 years. 

The Department of Justice is using per- 
sonnel of the United States Marines to serve 
subpenas on some 12,000 landowners on the 
Santa Margarita River. If this isn’t police- 
state methods, nothing is. And what is the 
theory of law being used in this case? 

Despite Mr. McGrath’s assurances, the 
suit is bottomed on the “paramount rights” 
doctrine. Here is an example of mere prop- 
erty rights being confiscated by the Nation- 
al Government. And please note the suits 
are directed at inland waters. 

Is there any other evidence that the sub- 
merged-lands controversy is a national issue? 
About 4 months ago, the Maritime Commis- 
sion sent up atrial balloon. It proposed that, 
in view of the national emergency, it should 
take over the Port of Houston. In the past 
35 years, the city of Houston has developed 
from a port of relative unimportance to the 
third greatest seaport in the Nation, in point 
of tonnage. 

The chamber of commerce, the municipal 
government, the Houston Port Authority, all 
joined in common defense and sent a delega- 
tion to Washington to protest this confisca- 
tory proposal of the Maritime Commission. 
The trial balloon burst in midair. But, 
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knowing government bureaucracy as we do, 
we realize that the issue is merely dormant 
and not dead. 

I urge you to give this incident some seri- 
ous thought, in view of the shipping installa- 
tions all up and down the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, which you folks have built. 
And please note—the Houston Port installa- 
tions are on inland waters, and it is wharves 
and docks, not oil, that the Maritime Com- 
mission is proposing to confiscate. 

Is there any more evidence of confiscatory 
schemes? The State of Mississippi has re- 
cently made some leases on her submerged 
lands, despite the paramount rights deci- 
sions. Consistency would make it incumbent 
upon Attorney General McGrath to sue the 
State of Mississippi. It is not improbable 
that Alabama and Florida will likewise lease 
some submerged lands for mineral explora- 
tion. 

The Dow Chemical Co. in Michigan is now 
producing vital chemical products from the 
submerged lands of Lake Michigan—prod- 
ucts as vital to the war effort as is petroleum. 
To be consistent, Mr. McGrath will have to 
institute a suit against Michigan. In short, 
instead of having 3 malefactors, Mr. Mc- 
Grath will soon have 48. 

At a dinner of the Smith County Bar As- 
sociation in Tyler, Tex., early this summer, 
Attorney General McGrath made the state- 
ment that suit would be instituted against 
any State if products vital to the national 
defense were discovered in the submerged 
lands of any State. 

Every State has submerged lands. Mis- 
souri, for instance, has 258,560 acres of sub- 
merged lands in her navigable waters, with 
millions of dollars invested in wharves, docks, 
and recreational improvements in the State, 
to say nothing of the known sand, gravel 
and other mineral and marine wealth. 
From the standpoint of the area involved, 
Texas has only 3,854 square miles at stake in 
marginal seas, while Michigan has 38,459 
miles at stake on the Great Lakes. 

The people of Michigan, ard their repre- 
sentatives, are aroused and fighting mad. 
Actually, Texas has only 2.9 percent of the 
submerged lands of the United States, but 
we will fight just as zealously for that 2.9 
percent as Michigan will fight for her 28.9 
percent. 

Are there any more examples of Federal at- 
tempts to usurp the sovereignty of the States 
and take over their resources? Let's have a 
look at another one in Texas, on the Brazos 
River. During the spring rains, the Brazos 
River is a rampaging gully-washer, destruc- 
tive of people, livestock, and agricultural 
crops. Erosion is a major problem along this 
river. 

During the fall and winter rains, the river 
again goes on the rampage. During the sum- 
mer months, this river is virtually a dry 
stream; a yearling steer could wade it with- 
out getting its belly wet. During the sum- 
mer, there is a genuine shortage of water for 
all purposes. 

So, the folks along the Brazos, at a point 
just west of Fort Worth, formed a water dis- 
trict. Consulting engineers planned the nec- 
essary dam and outlet works to curb the de- 
structive power of the Brazos River during 
the spring and winter and to provide an 
ample water supply for domestic, industrial, 
and agricultural purposes during the sum- 
mer. 

The water district arranged for financing in 
accordance with the estimates of their con- 
sulting engineers. Mind you, all this was 
done at the local level, under State statutes. 
But the busy little bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton descended upon this local project and 
stopped it cold. They iystituted a suit to 
prevent continuance of the project on the 
grounds that the Brazos River was navigable, 
and hence under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


As a result, officials of the water district 
and their witnesses spent months in Wash- 
ington to prove that the Brazos River was 
not navigable. The Brazos River folks won 
their case, but meanwhile, the river con- 
tinued on its destructive rampages and the 
area was deprived of a water supply during 
the months of their greatest need 

Worst of all, materials priorities and the 
advancing cost of materials combined to the 
end that this worthy project, inspired by 
grass-roots people, may never be built. 
They fell victim to the power-hungry 
bureaucrats of the Federal Government 

The folks of Texas are quick in their sym- 
pathies. We fully appreciate the tragedy of 
the floods along the Missouri. On a lesser 
scale, we have the same problem on the Colo- 
rado, Brazos, Trinity, and Nueces Rivers of 
Texas. But the long-term results of the 
floods on the Missouri may not yet be 
apparent 

The tragedy is that the destruction of 
lives and property is going to generate an 
insistence upon control of the Missouri 
River. Fear of a recurrence of the recent 
destructive floods may cause the people of 
Missouri to relax their vigilance 

As one citizen to another, I beg of you 
not to be mouse-trapped by any gratuitous 
schemes which will provide water conserva- 
tion and flood control at the expense of 
your hard-won liberties, 

Despite the fact that I may be running 
counter to some firm convictions among 
this audience, I am going to take the liberty 
of saying that, while I approve in principle 
most everything recommended by the Hoover 
report, I certainly do not concur with the 
recommendation that all public works and 
construction be concentrated in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Reclamation have a lurid history 
and a dangerous philosophy of centraliza- 
tion, a disdain for State and local rights, 
a high-handed, dictatorial disregard for the 
individual, which should be feared and 
fought by every freedom-loving citizen in 
the land. 

Let me revert to this 
our oil revenues in the submerged lands 
among all the States for school purposes 
All the States are friendly components of 
a great nation. I don't see why we should 
fight over who owns what. 

After all, it’s just a geologic accident that 
Texas has mineral deposits in her submerged 
lands. It’s just a geographic accident that 
Missouri has her magnificent climate and 
her fertile fields. And it’s just a biologic 
accident that Missouri is the birthplace of 
the Missouri mule—and the President of the 
United States. 

In past years, I have been closely associ- 
ated with chamber of commerce activities. 
I know the caliber of men and women who 
associate themselves with chamber of com- 
merce work. And I am positive that, if and 
when you recognize the national aspects of 
this controversy, you will roll up your sleeves 
and make this fight your fight 

You may question your power to be of any 
help. Whatever you do, you will be in good 
company. Let me name the national organ- 
izations that have passed resolutions and 
requested Congress to restore the tidelands 
to the States. 

First, there is your own national organiza- 
tion, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Incidentally, the entire State of 
Texas is proud that your national organiza- 
tion saw fit to elevate Deck Hulcy, of Dallas, 
to the national presidency of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to your own great organiza- 
tion, the following organizations have joined 
in this fight: 

The Council of State Governments. 

The National Governors’ Conference. 
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The National Association of Attorne; 
eral. 

The Nationa! Association of Public Land 
Officials. 

The National Association of 
ficials 

The National Conference of Mayors 

The American Association of Port Authori- 
ties 

The American Associat 

The American Title Association. 

The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The National Reclamation A iati 

The National Water Conservation A 
tion 

The American Municipal Association. 

The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers 

You can be of great help in this 
versy. You can let your Senators and Con- 
gressmen know how you feel about this mat- 
ter. You can bring this matter to the at- 
tention of your editors and publishers 
throughout Missouri, in order that they may 
publicize the grave national consequences of 
a Federal triumph in this controversy. 

I should like to quote from the address of 
Gov. Allan Shivers before the American 
Bar Association in their convention in New 
York on September 17, 1951. Governor Shiv- 
ers, On that occasion, said: 

“The ideology of the tidel 
and the admin 


s Gen- 


County Of- 


contro- 


isions, 
trative policies reflected in it 
are merely gl ig examples of a trend toward 
a type of st m that is repugnan » me 
It does not appeal to any ci 1 who believes 
in the States assuming their proper respon- 
sibilities and retaining their due right 

L dies and gentlemen, I believe that those 
words exemplify the attitude which every 
citizen should take toward this great natior 
al controversy. 


Our Internationalist Foreign Policy Is a 
Sure Road To Victory—For Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
discussed this peril before. On March 
18, 1947, 5 days after Mr. Truman made 
his first challenge to the .Russians, I 
spoke in the House with this title “Is 
Truman Playing Into Stalin’s Hands?” 

It seemed clear then, and events since 
relentlessly confirm the conclusion that 
the administration foreign policy fol- 
lows a pattern that will bring self-de- 
struction to America with a minimum 
cost to the Kremlin, except patience. To 
sustain this awesome judgment, let me 
go back a bit. 

In outlining in March 1947, the prob- 
able consequences of the Truman Doc- 
trine, I made what many pooh-poohed 
then as an outlandish set of forecasts. 

Here they are: 

First. Peacetime conscription—arrived 
June 1948. 

Second. 
1950. 

Third. Return to large-scale deficit 
financing—arrived 1951. 

Fourth. Reestablishment 
arrived January 1951. 


War in Korea—arrived June 


of OPA— 
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Fifth. Deterioration of the dollar by 
renewed inflation—arrived 1950-51. 

Sixth. Economizers “would be brand- 
ed as Stalin lovers”’—arrived 1951—the 
Senator Douglas affair on the Senate 
floor, September 10, 1951, is exhibit A 
on this item. 

Seventh. “Truth-telling will generally 
disappear”—arrived officially with Presi- 
dent Truman's shocking censorship or- 
der, September 24, 1951. 


ADMINISTRATION STRATEGY MUST PLEASE STALIN 


The foregoing list is only part of the 
inevitable consequences I pointed out 
then. I report them at the risk of seem- 
ing immodest, simply to demonstrate 
that our present unhappy situation 
should not surprise anyone. We are 
reaping what was sowed. 

To claim that our policies since 1947— 
as before then—have been unsatisfac- 
tory to the Kremlin, is to disregard both 
the evidence and the gains they have 
made. 

Yet, neither in 1947 nor now, do I 
question the motives of President Tru- 
man. My exposition relates entirely to 
the unsound nature of the administra- 
tion’s efforts to preserve this Republic. 

If you had been in Stalin’s shoes in 
1945, what would you have done? If 
you were as canny as he proved himself 
to be in World War II, you would say, 
“Our most important goal is to get the 
United States to overextend itself—and 
keep overextended.” 

To sharpen this concept, let me create 
an illustration from American business. 

Suppose you were a small independent 
auto maker and wanted to get strength 
to match General Motors. I think you 
would decide quickly that the only way 
you might catch up with the great Gen- 
eral Motors organization would be if 
General Motors were enticed into dissi- 
pating its resources and organization in 
far-flung and weakening corporate ad- 
ventures. 

If General Motors did that, the inevi- 
table end would be reorganization or 
bankruptcy in short order. In the po- 
litical field, this is what the administra- 
tion policy is now doing. It has America 
attempting to finance, police, and con- 
trol the behavior of the non-Russian 
world. 

Can you imagine a more fantastic ob- 
jective or a more certain road to na- 
tional suicide? I cannot. 

OUR POLICY TAKES US TOWARD ECONOMIC 

SUICIDE 


Mr. Speaker, we have been following 
the policy that Stalin needs, which is 
the steady undermining and destruction 
of American freedom and American eco- 
nomic strength. Even yet, almost every 
week sees our commitments abroad ex- 
panded, and our strength further dissi- 
pated. We are activating Lenin’s boast, 
“I shall force the United States to spend 
itself into destruction.” Is not that now 
clear? 

And Stalin’s timing has been skill- 
fully designed to accelerate this purpose. 

Korea was a good example of his tim- 
ing. An old adage says, “Let sleeping 
dogs lie.” 

If Stalin did not want us to spend tens 
of billions on a vast rearmament pro- 
gram, would he have moved south in 
Korea in June 1950? I believe not, 
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He could anticipate what the response 
would be in Washington—and if he were 
trying to lull us to sleep, that action 
would have been the last thing he would 
have done—especially with MacArthur 
close by in Japan. 

GIGANTIC MILITARY SPENDING HERE SUITS 

KREMLIN 

The sound conclusion, thereby, be- 
comes that the present armament pro- 
gram in America is not in reality objec- 
tionable to the Kremlin. Their clamor 
and protestations about it are simply a 
smart smoke screen to conceal their sat- 
isfaction, and to exploit its terrific propa- 
ganda advantages. 

Our colossal military exertions can 
contribute mightily, and ultimately de- 
cisively, to their twin goals: The de- 
struction of freedom in America and the 
socialization of American enterprise. 
Stalin knows what these evils are doing 
to American free enterprise. 

It is said that Washington's death re- 
sulted from the stupid medical practice 
in vogue at that time of “bleeding the 
patien:.” Already weak, the body of the 
Father of our Country was reportedly 
drained of its remaining strength by the 
ill-conceived practice of bloodletting. 

It would be e strange irony of history, 
if the country he founded should go to 
its doom via a similar stupidity. 

But who would dare say today that we 
are not on that road? 

FREEDOM FOR AMERICAN YOUTH IS GONE 


Personal freeJom for our youth has 
been wipeu out by peacetime conscrip- 
tion. No amount of sugary propaganda 
can change that truth. This servitude 
nullifies the personal freedom pledged 
in the Declaration of Independence—for 
a segment of our people that cannot de- 
fend itself. Peacetime conscription is 
also Article 132 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. 

Economic independence is fast becom- 
ing a receding mirage for our middle 
classes, as the rotting of the dollar pro- 
ceeds. Personal freedom becomes im- 
possible for most people when the cur- 
rency is ruthlessly debauched. That is 
happening in America—now. 

The gnawing of the rats at the foun- 
dation of a structure is usually not visi- 
ble on the surface. When the structure 
tumbles in, it is too late to do anything 
about it. 

So it will be when the flight from the 
dollar begins in earnest. That flight will 
come if deficit spending and printing- 
press currency continues without end. 

INFLATION IMPERILS FRUGAL MIDDLE CLASSES 


The end of that road has not varied in 
4,000 years, despite new and bigger 
OPA’s. It means savings, insurance, and 
pensions will shrink to a small fraction 
o* their original value. 

But perhaps you say, “Wait a minute. 
The Kremlin must be frightened at all 
our military preparations. Surely they 
do not want us to build up a war ma- 
chine that can, in the event war eventu- 
ates, wreck their country.” 

This contention is the pivotal idea on 
which our present foreign policy rests. 
How sound is it? 

First of all, how many signs indicate 
that the Kremlin is growing frightened? 
Do you find such evidence in their ac- 





tions? The State Department cannot 
find it, because they are daily becoming 
more vociferous in attacking the be- 
havior of the Russians. Where is the 
evidence? Canyoufindany? Icannot. 

All right, then, what is the Russian 
view of our defense effort, including our 
increasing number of military alliances 
in the four corners of the globe? 

Of course, we cannot see into their 
minds, but, like a good football team, 
we should try to discover our opponent’s 
strategy. 

Supose the military overload and 
operation rat hole everywhere proceeds 
without effective resistance by Ameri- 
cans either to the loss of personal liberty 
or to socialism replacing capitalism? 

STALIN CAN BE VICTOR W:THOUT WAR 


That will mean that by relatively 
peaceful tactics, cunning needling, and 
the clever help of accomplices in the 
Fair Deal—now enrobed in the mantle 
of anticommunism—Stalin will have 
brought us to socialism and commu- 
nism without even a direct shot being 
fired. 

Stalin is not sacrificing his seed corn— 
the youth of the land—in any indecisive 
conflicts 8,000 miles from Russia’s heart- 
land. We are. 

If, however, the American people ulti- 
mately begin to resist vigorously grow- 
ing casualty lists and all-out militarism, 
plus inflation and corruption, war with 
Russia could result at any time. 

War has often arrived when a ruling 
group, internally frustrated, provoked 
conflict abroad in order to silence opposi- 
tionat home. A foreign foe makes those 
in power almost irresistible. History is 
replete with this maneuver. 

Then the America of liberty, free en- 
terprise and Christianity would be gone 
for sure. Immediately, our remaining 
freedoms would be curtailed to the point 
of extinction. The seductive propagan- 
da and occasional terriorism of recent 
years would be replaced by most of the 
procedures practiced in totalitarian 
states. 

Perhaps the most devilish, certainly 
the most tragic aspect of this course, is 
the fact that it has been a primrose path 
so far. 

MANY DRUGGED BY “FOOL’S GOLD” 


Thus far the admonitions of wise peo- 

ple like Herbert Hoover and General 
MacArthur have gone unheeded. 
- The phrase “I never had it so good” 
is on millions of lips. Business is good, 
more people have more things than they 
had before—‘the goose hangs high.” 
Only those with loved ones lost in Korea 
or in that slaughter zone now, plus those 
already ground down by inflation, are 
paying for our national sins. 

Too many are like the marijuana ad- 
dict at the ecstasy stage of his binge. 
And, like the dope addict, they are se- 
cretly terrified at the prospect of normal 
conditions, 

SOME NECESSARY GOALS 


What can be done? A book could be 
written on this question, but certainly 
four objectives are imperative: 

First. A resurgence of responsible in- 
dividualism. That means all-out sup- 
port to those in and out of Government 
who are fighting to expose the incom- 














petent or disloyal persons who steer us 
into one crisis after another—without 
end. 

Second. Vigorous patriotic resistance 
to the schemes to militarize us and have 
America finance and police the world. 
We destroy ourselves if that inflationary 
overload continues on the present scale. 
A drastic contraction in our dollar hand- 
outs and military outlays is imperative. 
No man can run 5 miles at the speed of a 
100-yard dash. We must contract mili- 
tary spending in order to avoid fatal eco- 
nomic regimentation at home. 

The obvious scheme to deploy our 
young men in ground fighting over Eu- 
rope and Asia, if war eventuates, is a 
reckless gamble with America’s most pre- 
cious resource, a resource in which other 
nations have overwhelming arithmetical 
superiority. 

Third. A house cleaning at the polls in 
1952. Nothing will do more to preserve 
human liberty everywhere than a gen- 
uine Republican victory in 1952. That 
victory is imperative, if the two-party 
system on which liberty depends is to be 
preserved. We must nominate and 
elect Republican candidates noi selected 
by the fair deal or their fellow travelers 
who profess to be Republicans, but whose 
actual political allegiance is to the So- 
cialist philosophy of the administration. 
The Republican Party must be cou- 
rageous enough to offer a genuine alter. 
native to the national socialism of the 
Democratic Party. 

In foreign affairs the sense or nonsense 
of our fighting and financing wars on a 
world-wide basis should be made the 
clear-cut, thoroughlr debated issue. 
The answer would be decisive. The vot- 
ers would determine whether our young 
men were destined to live decent lives in 
the American way or to have just decent 
burials under a global military machine. 

Fourth. We must secure widespread 
understanding of this awesome truth— 
that Americans will lose more than all 
other peoples put together from another 
global conflict. 

This consequence would happen re- 
gardless of the military outcome. The 
cruel consequences of World War II have 
affected only a relatively small number 
of American homes so far. It will not be 
so in the case of another global war. 
ADMINISTRATION TALKS AGAINST COMMUNISM, 

PUT EMBRACES ITS ACTIONS 

The greater peril to America is in 
Washington, not in Moscow. 

Undoubtedly President Truman be- 
lieves he is a modern Sir Galahad in his 
recently assumed role as the world cham- 
pion of anticommunism. 

But his administration is rolling us 
hell-bent toward the collectivist goals of 
militarism, inflation, socialism, and hu- 
man servitude. Actions, not words, are 
the true measure of the performance of 
the Truman administration. 

A policy that results in war with Rus- 
sia probably assures the collectivist phi- 
losophy of world-wide dominion. Com- 
munism has been the only victor in two 
World Wars. 

Communism was nothing but a back- 
alley conspiracy until World War I en- 
throned it in Russia. The Second World 
War multiplied its power over two con- 
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tinents. Another global conflict can end 
with its evil, materialistic concepts 
strangling human decency everywhere in 
the world. 

And so America must reinstall in high 
places a determination to achieve peace, 
which means that those people with in- 
fluence must begin to work courageously 
for peace while there is yet time. 

Mr. Speaker, our foreign policy is 
foundering in the quicksands of over- 
commitment, and that failure imperils 
our very existence. 

If our children, and our children’s 
children, are to have the blessings of 
liberty, we must as a nation heed the 
simple wisdom voiced by the greatest 
leader of men of all time—the Man of 
Galilee—who counseled against attempt- 
ing the impossible in these words: 

For which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth 
the cost, whether he hath sufficient to finish 
it? 

Lest haply, after he hath laid the founda- 
tion, and is not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock him saying, 

This man began to build, and was not able 
to finish. (Luke xiv: 28-30). 





Americanism Means Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 15, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
Walter Winchell, in a recent article, 
brilliantly and succinctly described that 
great American sport—baseball—and its 
influence on American life and ideals. 

The sports engaged in by the people 
of any nation reflect the national char- 
acter. That we make heroes out of those 
engaged in a peaceful game bespeaks our 
fundamental beliefs in peace and the in- 
alienable rights of freedom and equality 





for all. As Mr. Winchell so aptly says, 
the words ‘ Americanism” and “fair play” 
are synonomous, and of this we can be 
proud. 


Following are excerpts from the article 
which appeared in the Daily Mirror of 
October 4, 1951: 

HE 

The manifold me 
pastime are, the source of its 1 
It is economic and artistic, emotional and 
spiritual, philosophic and sychological. 
Baseball is a commercial enterprise for play- 


PLAYOFF, PoLo GRouUNDS 
inings of the national 
gical lure 





ers, yet it frequently becomes a_ brilliant 
poetic drama for sports writers. The enthusi- 
asm it generates has offered a more effective 
emotional therapy than psychiatry. And for 
many Americans it represents an act of faith: 
Catastrophic chan sweepil the world 
never disturb the changeless pattern of the 


game. It is the essence of joyous normalcy 
The ball park becomes an island of 
excitement in a world of wild despair 


innoce 





the sunny fortress of youthful memories 
amidst the threat of a dark future. The wails 
enclosing the field temporarily block the 


horizons of a civilization flashing with peri- 
lous lightning. Thus the game becomes a 
symbol of the mainspring of life: Hope. For 
the national pastime is an expression of a 
national aspiration—the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


A nation can be judged by its sports a 
as its politics Baseball reflects 
character. It is not merely an n 
our society, but an integral part of our cul- 








ture. And that cultural legacy is handed 
from one generation to the next t is sig- 
nificant that what we value most about our 
sports is sportsmanship. That word define 
Americanism: Fair play. And it is inspiri: 
to realize that we make national heroes out 
of those engaged in a peaceful g: 

The children of this Nation are never in- 


nquer the world 


me run 


Stilled with ambitions to « 
They would rather hit a h 





Washington Daybook—Forrestal Diaries 
to Play Part in Fight Against Taft in 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the column known as Washington 
Daybook which was released on October 
8, 1951, and appeared in numerous news- 
papers around the country. This par- 
ticular article is related to the part the 
Forrestal diaries play in Senator TaFt's 
campaign. I think it is extremely inter- 
esting and that the public knows that 
the 1948 campaign was not unanimous 
from the point of view of all Republi- 
cans. 

The article follow 
WASHINGTON DAYBOOK—FoRRESTAL DIARIES To 

PLAY PART IN FIGHT AGAINST TAFT IN 1952 
Reed Blaine and Marietta Dake) 

WASHINGTON GOP opponents of Ohio's 
tepublican Senator Roperr A. TAFT are 


anxiously waiting for publication of the 


(By 








Forrestal diaries which are now aring in 
some papers because of a very interesting 
report that the late Secretary of Defen 
makes on a letter sent Tart to President 
Truman after the 1948 Presidential electi 

Under the date of December 20, 1943, 
Forrestal wr 

“The President ment ed th t that he 
had a letter from Se r TAFT, congratu 
ing him on the election and ying, v 
the r might d ree n I - 
ters w he Preside he wot do ¢ - 
thing j ble to coope é TAPrT I - 
te nm t dad the I t wu t t 
Preside n ather, neither he nor h 
wife were particularly disappointed in 
result of the election.’ 

This is indeed a damning bit of the past for 


Mr. Tart, or “Mr. ;s GOP Na- 


Republican” 








tional Committee Chairman Guy Gabriel 1 
wants him called, to be faced with at this 
time 

It is evidence offered by a man who h 
at times been a hero tor many Republican 
even those from the Navyless Midwest, in t 
fight 2 years ago over the B-36 bomber, th 
the reguiar candidate of the party re 
for the Presidency in 1952 did not give his 
wholehearted support to the party candid 





in 1948. 
For this letter that Forrestal cites as writ- 
ten by Tart to Truman in effect tells Tru- 


man that Tarr was glad that Truman de- 
feated Tom Dewey for the Presidency. 

Dewey is today one of the leading propo- 
nents for nominating by a dralit if nece ry, 
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Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for the GOP can- 
didate for President next year. 

The fight between the pro-Ike and the 
pro-Taft forces is deep and bitter. It has 
flared up occasionally. But when this evi- 
dence is generally revealed, the flare-ups of 
the past will look pale beside the bonfire 
that it will ignite. 

Indeed, certain members of the Eisenhower 
faction who already know about it but are 
not yet talking are swearing that they will 
no more work for Tart than Tarr apparently 
did for Dewey. That means, they say, not at 
all. Some even talk of bolting the GOP 
entirely. 

After the publication date of the diaries, 
the split will really be in the open. 





Elaine Exton on Educational Study and 
Career Preparation in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that parents of teen-age boys 
across the Nation would worry a lot 
less about their youngsters going into 
the Armed Forces if they could realize 
that this period of service can, in many 
instances, contribute positively to their 
future. 

For the information and guidance of 
all concerned, and especially for these 
worried parents, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp excerpts of an article 
by Miss Elaine Exton. It appears on 
page 34 of the School Board Journal for 
October 1951 and is called Continuing 
Educational Study and Career Prepara- 
tion in the Armed Forces. 


I am told the material in the article 
has been reviewed and cleared by top 
officials in charge of the education sec- 
tions of the information and education 
divisions of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines. Accordingly, I list it be- 
low: 

Worp From WASHINGTON—CONTINUING EpuU- 

CATIONAL STUDY AND CAREER PREPARATION IN 

THE ARMED FORCES 


(By Elaine Exton) 


Young people joining the United States 
Armed Forces seldom realize that in enter- 
ing military service they become eligible to 
participate in the largest adult education 
program in the world. Nonetheless their 
service gives them access to more than 6,500 
different courses from the first grade through 
college levels in numerous academic, tech- 
nical, and vocational fields. 

After entry into the Armed Forces they 
soon find that in accordance with their indi- 
vidual interests and experience they may 
sign up for classes or correspondence courses 
in off-duty hours that will help them in their 
jobs—in or outside the service—indulge in a 
hobby, or earn credits toward high school 
or college graduation. They find, too, that 
whether on land, afloat, at the battle front, 
in a remote outpost, in America or overseas, 
no effort will be spared to provide them with 
the facilities for continuing desired studies 
in their spare time. 
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Off-duty education 

These voluntary educational opportuni- 
ties are offered service men and women not 
only to make each one’s period of military 
duty as useful and educationally productive 
as possible but also as a means of raising the 
educational level of service personnel so as 
to increase their efficiency and value. 

Though distinct from required training 
conducted for purely military ends, off-duty 
education is officially considered as an aux- 
iliary to such training. As explained in 
Army regulations “the serviceman must be 
capable of absorbing and utilizing the train- 
ing necessary to make effective use of the 
complex weapons and machinery cf present 
warfare, a requirement which demands con- 
tinual emphasis upon the mental develop- 
ment of the individual.” 

However, within certain limitations, a 
young person in the armed services can 
advance his education in high school, col- 
lege, and/or vocational fields at a very nom- 
inal cost. This has made it possible for many 
youths to take college work who, for eco- 
nomic or financial reasons, might not have 
found it feasible to attend college during 
civilian life. Also, as a result of study in 
the off-duty educational program, which had 
its beginning in 1941, it is estimated that 
more than 2,500,000 servicemen have received 
some civilian academic credit, a circum- 
stance that has enabled many to go on to 
college without having to return to high 
school classrooms. 

An Armed Forces report for the period end- 
ing July 1, 1951, shows 148,384 servicemen— 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen—tak- 
ing correspondence courses through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute and 
an additional 28,000 marines receiving in- 
struction through the United States Marine 
Corps Institute. Participants in group study 
classes conducted by 1,459 civilian and 1,555 
military instructors numbered 50,710 and 
19,296 persons were enrolled in classes con- 
ducted by civilian colleges and universities 
(14,484 of whom were in this country and 
4,812 overseas), as of March 31, 1951, the 
latest date for which this information is 
available. 


Preservice advisement 


Facts as these make it important for 
American schools to furnish preinduction 
educational advisement to their students, 
As defined by Dr. Charles W. McLane, direc- 
tor of the American Council on Education's 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences, this includes assisting the student 
to develop an educational plan and giving 
him reliable information about the educa- 
tional programs open to him through the 
United States Armed Forces Institute and 
the Marine and Coast Guard Institutes as 
well as through other available off-duty 
facilities. 

“He should be told, too,” he adds, “that 
the services operate many formal training 
schools for which academic credit may be 
granted by civilian institutions and that 
almost every military unit has an informa- 
tion and education office where he can go 
to talk over his educational interests and 
obtain advice on courses to take while in 
service and how to submit this experience 
later to a civilian school or college for aca- 
demic credit.” 

In cases where, despite anything the school 
can do to dissuade a young person from 
dropping out prematurely, he decides to enter 
military service or accept a full-time job 
before graduation, he should be encouraged 
to discuss his situation with the principal 
or guidance counselor to find out if he can 
be allowed to complete the requirements for 
his high-school diploma during his military 
duty. The student should also be reminded 
that it is the established policy of the Armed 
Forces to encourage young people to obtain 





as much civilian cducation as possible before 
entering military service or taking up a 
career, 

Literacy training 


The low educational level of many young 
Americans reported in Education, an Invest- 
ment in People, a United States Chamber of 
Commerce publication which disclosed that 
“14 percent of our population over 25 years 
of age have had less than a fifth-grade educa- 
tion and that in the States of Louisiana and 
South Carolina 35 percent have had less 
than five years of schooling,” is showing up 
now in the large number of young people 
rejected for military service because of men- 
tal deficiency and in the equally dismaying 
number of those inducted for whom the 
Army finds it necessary to provide a basic 
education. 

Since the North Koreans erupted into 
South Korea in July, 1950, 296,000 American 
boys, the equivalent of almost 15 infantry 
divisions (counting 20,000 men to a division) 
flunked a simple fifth-grade intelligence test. 
Under the Selective Service law then in effect 
13 was the minimum score for passing the 
Armed Forces qualification test. This stand- 
ard has been dropped to 10 under the new 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
thus making some 150,000 men originally 
rejected for failing to pass an I. Q. test now 
eligible for duty. 

Persons entering who cannot read and 
write English with facility or who have had 
less than five years of schooling are sent 
through basic military training and then as- 
signed to school full time by their command- 
ing officers until they have successfully com- 
pleted the fifth grade. This training is 
compulsory. 

All services have plans for providing liter- 
acy education to men requiring it, at the out- 
set of their military duty, in the event of 
full mobilization. Up to now the Army, 
which depends largely on the draft to fill its 
ranks, has had the lion’s share of the prob- 
lem. Last year 9,200 and during the first 
six months of 1951 a total of 11,000 young 
Americans in the Army were graduated from 
fifth-grade classes. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
United States Armed Forces Institute 


The United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI) authorized initially by the War De- 
partment in December 1941, as an Army in- 
stitute to provide a correspondence school for 
enlisted Army personnel, is now cited as a 
successful example of military unification. 
After the Navy’s request to share in its serv- 
ices was granted in September 1942, it was 
renamed USAFI. Now its useful facilities 
are also made available to Marine, Air Force, 
and Coast Guard members regardless of rate 
or rank. 

The original offering of 64 courses at sec- 
ondary and junior college levels has been 
expanded to encompass more than 6,354 
courses in academic, technical, and voca- 
tional subjects that stretch from elementary 
to postgraduate study. Some 325 of these 
courses are available from USAFI itself for 
a single $2 registration fee per serviceman. 
The remainder may be taken, for about half 
their normal cost, through 47 cooperating 
colleges and universities under contract with 
USAFI. 

Subjects range from American Govern- 
ment and Art Today to Typewriting and 
Trigonometry and include such practical 
ABC’s as Auto Mechanics, Business Law, and 
Carpentry. 

Several oversea USAFI’s have been estab- 
lished outside the continental United States. 
These use materials from the parent insti- 
tute but process the papers and tests com- 
pleted on the spot. The Air Force main- 
tains USAFI-Alaska, the Navy operates 
USAFI-Guam, while the oversea USAFI’s in 
Hawaii, Japan, and Europe are under Army 
supervision. Both the European and Far 












East Army commands use USAFI mobile 
units to take educational materials to re- 
mote outposts. 

A Mobile USAFI Railway Unit sponsored 
by the Eighth Army Troop Information and 
Education Section brings schooling to Amer- 
ican servicemen in Korea as close to the front 
lines as the tracks will carry it—sometimes 
within earshot of artillery fire. 

The three-man team in charge of this 
train administers tests and examinations to 
applicants and enrolls them in USAFI 
courses. The main car, reports Pacific Stars 
and Stripes, is equipped not only with a large 
library of books and magazines, but with a 
shower for soldier students to wash away 
the grime and dust of battle before settling 
down to reading or study. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute 
(Madison, Wis.) is the only agency author- 
ized to issue official reports on UASFI courses 
and test results. It is also the sole source 
for reports on achievements in all other 
courses conducted under the Armed Forces 
education program in which USAFI or non- 
USAFI materials and tests are used—with 
the exception of the Marine Corps Institute 
(Washington 25, D. C.) which handles all 
records on the offerings in its own curriculum 
and courses conducted by civilian schools 
and colleges on their own campuses or at 
military installations. 

Any student wishing to submit study car- 
ried out while in the service for academic 
credit toward a high school or college degree, 
or the school itself, can, as circumstances 
indicate, reqv2st that USAFI, the Marine 
Corps Institute, or the civilian institution 
concerned forward his record of accomplish- 
ment to the school. Since marines are only 
permitted to enroll in USAFI courses when 
comparable ones are not available through 
their own institute, a marine who has utilized 
Marine Corps Institute facilities will have to 
write there for his record on courses taken 
under their auspices. 

The actual granting of academic credit 
on the basis of the submitted data is, of 
course, a matter to be determined by the 
civilian school itself. 

United States Marine Corps Institute 

The Marine Corps Institute (MCI) which 
celebrates its thirty-first anniversary this 
year, is the oldest school of its kind in the 
Armed Forces. Like USAFI, it furnishes cor- 
respondence-type courses on high school, col- 
lege, and vocational-technical subjects. 
Based on standard texts these are prepared, 
brought up to date, and the related les- 
sons and examinations graded by marines 
who are chosen for their educational quali- 
fications and work under the general guid- 
ance of civilian staff instructors. The 
USAFI faculty, on the other hand, is com- 
posed entirely of civilian educators. 

fll United States Marines as well as other 
military personnel attached to and serving 
with Marine Corps units may register for 
one or more Marine Corps Institute courses 
free of charge. The current enrollmeht is 
close to 28,000. Some 11,000 lessons are re- 
ceived monthly at the institute’s Washington 
headquarters. 


Group study classes 


Many military units in all branches of the 
armed services supplement correspondence 
offerings with voluntary group study pro- 
grams at duty stations. Such instruction is 
based on demand. Classes are organized on 
a given subject when 1Q or more servicemen 
(15 in the Navy and the Marine Corps) have 
signified interest. 


RESIDENCE COURSES 
In the United States 


The off-duty program of the Armed Forces 
also utilizes the civilian school system of 
our Nation to help its personnel progress to- 
ward euucational and vocational goals in 
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which they have expressed interest. In con- 
formity with prevailing needs and the facili- 
ties available local commands arrange with 
nearby educational institutions for courses 
at their own base or on a college cam pus 

More than a hundred American colleges 
and many high schools have such arrange- 
ments with the various services 

If a serviceman wishes to attend late after- 
noon or evening classes at a nearby ac- 
credited university, junior college, or civilian 
high school, he can apply to his commanding 
Officer for tuition assistance from appropriate 
funds. All services now pay three-fourths of 
any tuition costs incurred for such courses, 
or up to a maximum of $7.50 per semester 
hour, $5 per quarter hour, or $22.50 per 
Carnegie (high school) unit. Other expenses 
are met by the student. 


In distant lands 


When foreign assignments prevent. men 
in service from attending recognized insti- 
tutions of higher learning in our own coun- 
try, it is often possible for them to continue 
their studies in American university centers 
set up for their use abroad. First to en- 
large its campus to provide educational fa- 
cilities for service students in distant lands 
was the University of Maryland which es- 
tablished six such centers in Europe in 
October 1949 

The present overseas enrollment in more 
than 50 University of Maryland centers lo- 


cated in Germany, England, France, Trieste, 
North Africa, and Newfoundland exceeds 
4,000. Completion of satisfactory work in 
them entitles students to residence credit 


leading up to a B. S. degree which can be 
granted without their having to live on the 
University of Maryland’s American campus. 

Courses in these and similar centers abroad 
are usually available to personnel in all 
branches of the service and to American 
civilians employed by the military services 
and the State Department Most are as- 
signed only one instructor at a time. After 
teaching a three-semester-hour course in his 
speciality in a 2-month period he changes 
places with a colleague who has been lec- 
turing on a different topic in another of the 
sponsoring university's overseas centers 

In the Far East, where the University of 
California (Berkeley) brings to military per- 
sonnel in Japan, Guam, and Okinawa a 
similar program to that available to United 
States troops in Europe through the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, these instructors after 
finishing their “teaching tour” fly from one 
assignment to another and are called “Fly- 
ing Professors.” United States servicemen 
stationed in the Far East may also attend 
classes at Sophia University in Tokyo 

The University of Hawaii and the Uni- 
versity of Alaska offer comparable oppor- 
tunities in those Territories Louisiana 
State University established similar col- 
lege centers for the Caribbean area in July 
1951. American International College at 
Springfield, Mass., provides for Air Force and 
other military personnel in the Azores, Ber- 
muda, and at Dhahran in Saudi Arabia in- 
struction that is equivalent to the courses 
on its own campus. 


Final semester plan 


An additional incentive for completing 
college work while in the service is avail- 
able to Air Force members who are within 


six months of attaining a baccalaureate or 
master’s degree at an institution in our coun- 
try. They may request temporary duty at 
an American school or university for a maxi- 
mum of six months to complete final semes- 
ter residence requirements, providing they 
signify that they intend to remain in active 
duty for at least 18 months after completing 
their academic assignment. 

While attending college for this purpose, a 
student-airman without dependents receives 
a quarters allowance of $45 a month as 








as a basic subsistence allo 
aday. He pays his own travel, tuition, and 
textbook The Air Force is the 
only service branch sponsoring a program of 
this kind at Due to the Korean 
emergency the Army has had to suspend its 
final-semester plan and in the Navy edu- 


cational opportuniti 
rougl 


well 
expenses 


present 


les of this type are pro- 


vided for through its professional officer 
training program 
Accrediting educational service experience 


In addition to the civilian-type education 





activities just discussed, the information 
phase of the Armed Forces Education and In- 
formation program contains many educa- 


tional elements, especially the projects em- 
phasizing citizenship education and current 
issues in national and international affairs 

Moreover, the training prograr 
armed services for military purposes run 
into thousands of additional courses. Some 
of these are entirely military without aca- 
demic counte rpart in civilian education, 
while others include instruction of 
value. 

Perhaps several 
substantial academic c: 
evaluated for credit by 
Accreditation of Service Experiences estab- 
lished by the American Council on Education 
to assist educational institutions and Na- 
tional, regional, and State organizations in 
the evaluation of the educational experiences 
of military personnel 


is of the 








acaagemic 


hundred in all include 
mtent and have been 
the Commission on 





Women’s National Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the request of a member of 
the Women’s National Democratic Club, 
I am including in the Recorp the ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by Mrs. Mad- 
eline Maloney on the occasion of the an- 


nual Missouri Day luncheon at the 
Women's National Democratic Club 
House, in Washington, D. C., October 
18, 1951: 


WELCOME 

Comes once a year Missouri day 

And we're just bursting 
To honor our great and 

Best of all in the Nation \ 





For we have everything in it 
That man could ever need 
To make for personal happines 


In thought and word and deed. 


We have rivers and lakes and mountains, 
And plains and valleys green, 


With orchards and farms and gardens, 
And cornfields in between. 

There are mines of zine and iron 
Enough coal to heat the earth 

Cattle, horses, and mules, 
And pigs of generous girth 

And the people of this great State 


Have had their place in the sun 
Frankie and Johnnie, and Mark Twait 
Jesse James with his big bad gun. 


Thomas Benton, George Vest, and Cr 
Clark, 
And of course, we wouldn't be human 
If we didn't point with pride 
To our great Piesident, Truman. 
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I know you could never “show me” 
Any States that can compare 

With our own imperial Missouri, 
The heart of the Nation so fair. 


Now, a real welcome to you, 
Who break bread with us this noon, 
Then on with our interesting program 
Tempus fugits all too soon. 





Message of Pope Pius XII to the 


Bishops of Poland 
EXTENSICHW OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following message of Pope 
Pius XII to the bishops of Poland: 

To the Venerable Brothers, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Ordinaries of Poland en- 
joying peace and communion with the 


Holy See. 
VeNneERABLE Brotuers: Greetings and apos- 

tolic blessing. 
It is now 5 years since you, venerable 


brothers. consecrated to the Immaculate 
Heart of the Biessed Virgin Mary your dio- 
ceses and your whole nation. Therefore, 
because of our love for the ever strong 
and faithful Poland, we express to you what, 
during some time past has been the object 
of our reflections in order to renew the lively 
confidence which you then placed in the 
Mother of God and the mother of men, and 
with which you may remain intrepid among 
such great dangers. 

First of al’, we feel with you a sense of 
sadness because not ali the bishops who were 
present at those memorable ceremonies are 
still living. Cruel death has taken away 
August Cardinal Hlond, outstanding for the 
wisdom and value of his works, who led 
along a hard road the flock committed to 
his care, and fashioned the spirit of the newly 
resurrected Poland. He spent his life in 
the service of his country, of the church, 
of the vicar of Christ and of God. We have 
more recentiy mvurned the passing of Ste- 
phen Cardinal Sepieha, who, strong and cou- 
rageous, never retreated before pressure or 
violence, and “who in his life propped up 
the house and in his days fortified the tem- 
ple * * * and took care of his nation 
and delivered it from destruction” (Eccle- 
siastes 50: 1-4). He was “as the tree which 
is planted by the running waters” (Psalms 
1: 3), a tree bearing fruits and very firm 
which was looked upon with confident joy 
not only by Poland but by the whole of 
Christianity. 

There have passed away also the Bishop of 
Luch, twice exiled, the Bishop of Czestochowa 
“Guardian and Legate” of the miraculous 
image of the Blessed Virgin of Czestochowa, 
and finally the Bishop of Wroclawek who 
suffered so much during the recent war, We 
raise to God fervent prayers that all these 
pastors who have done so much for Catholi- 
cism be granted eternal light and peace. To 
you dear brothers, we wish increased 
strength and virtue, following their lofty ex- 
ample. Experienced in adversity, as good 
soldiers of Christ, lift your eyes up to the 
mountain from whence there will come to 
you the necessary help, to that mountain 
which your fathers called “Jasna Gora” to 
the mountain on which the Mother of God 
and your queen established her sanctuary 
and from whence her maternal image smiles 
on the supplicating multitudes. 
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Well knowing your ardent piety and de- 
votion to the Virgin Mother of God, we 
can imagine how keen was your sorrow at 
not being present in Rome when, for the 
glory of Almighty God, in veneration of 
Christ, to increase the adornment of His 
mother and to fill the whole church with 
joy, we proclaimed the dogma of the Assump- 
tion of Mary into Heaven. Rightly joyous 
because of so great an event, we hoped to 
see you here since we knew full well that 
already for a thousand years your most noble 
nation has been bound by the closest ties 
to the Mother of God assumed into heaven 
and that you are aflame with an ardent ce- 
votion to her that it is incomparable. In- 
deed, as soon as the mystery of the cross 
was preached in your country, at once the 
Poles venerated and loved the Mother of God 
with sweet and affectionate respect as their 
own mother and the patroness of their coun- 
try. The first church erected at Gniezno by 
the illustrious Prince Mieszko, with the con- 
sent of our predecessor John XIII, was con- 
secrated in honor of Mary, Virgin assumed 
into heaven. That temple was later the 
motber and the head of other innumerable 
churches resplendent with that same title. 

With intimate joy did we see and converse 
with our’ venerable brother, Stephen 
Wyszynski, Archbishop of Gniezno and War- 
saw, when he came to Rome to venerate the 
tombs of the Aposties. In him we embraced 
and greeted all of you. He expressed to us 
the loving veneration of the Polish nation, 
and assured us that the reverence and faith 
with which your people, following the ex- 
ample of their forefathers, are united with 
this See of Peter, have not in any way less- 
ened. He told us also of the immense work, 
done in spite of all forms of difficulties, with 
which you, with the efficatious support of the 
priests and the faithful have reconstructed 
your country ravaged by war, and of the 
concern for the development and purity of 
the Catholic religion. 

The Christian education of youth and all 
that concerns a just solution of the social 
question, where arise very great difficulties 
and the most pernicious dangers, no doubt 
form the object of your concern and your 
anxious cares. Do not lose courage. May 
God strengthen your courage. God wil! help 
the courageous, and the Mother of God, your 
Queen, will not refuse Her aid to a people 
which enjoys Her maternal protection. 
Your celestial Mother and Patroness whom 
you, for long centuries with the ardent affec- 
tion of loving children honor in the the sweet 
hymn Bogu rodzica-Dziewicz (Mother of God 
and Virgin) will certainly lead the Polish 
nation to a peaceful haven after the dark 
storms. Recall how many times during the 
centuries, with the evident assistance of the 
Blessed Virgin, Mother of the Saviour, your 
people have won astounding victories. The 
echo has not yet died away of that battle of 
Jasna Gora when a few monks and valiant 
knights of Mary forced the mass of enemies 
to abandon the siege and retreat beyond the 
frontiers of Poland. To that same heavenly 
Queen of Jasna Gora the famous Jan Sobie- 
ski, who with his exceptional courage, lib- 
erated Ohristianity from the age-old threat 
of enemy invasion, entrusted himself. 
Later, as if foreseeing the calamities that 
were to befall Poland, the Polish bishops 
placed a golden crown on the miraculous 
image of Our Lady of Jasna Gora, a crown 
received from our predecessor Clement XI, 
and entrusted the tottering kingdom dur- 
ing the unfavorable period of your history 
to the protection of the Mother of God. 


PRESENT STRUGGLES 
The Blessed Virgin, assumed into Heaven, 
invoked with supplicant prayers, gave to your 
newly arisen country which had found itself 
threatened in its existence and was passing 
through days of mortal fear, marvelous aid 





against the wicked attempts of the enemy, 
which was witnessed by our late predecessor 
Pope Pius XI. We ourselves, during the rag- 
ing recent war, saw clear signs of the piety 
and confidence of the Poles in the Mother 
of God. Amid the smoking ruins of Monte 
Cassino they erected an altar after the victory 
and adorned it with the image of the Blessed 
Virgin. Shortly after that they saved from 
fire and destruction the holy house of Loretto 
struck with incendiary bomods, regardless 
of the danger to their own lives. Ir acknowl- 
edgment of that we recommended that these 
courageous soldiers, defenders of the temple 
of Mary, be decorated with papal orders. 

The battle still rages. Your “struggle is 
not against flesh and blood but against prin- 
cipalities and powers, against the rulers of 
this world of darkness, against the evil spirit 
hostile to supernatural things (Eph. 
6:12). You are repulsing heavy enemy at- 
tacks. But the Mother of Mercy, cause of 
your certain salvation, who will never fail 
you, is watching over you. She, the mighty 
Virgin, conqueror of the powers of hell, will 
bring you magnificent triumphs and will pre- 
serve intact the treasure of inestimable value, 
the faith which you received from your fore- 
fathers. She will truly show herself worthy 
of the hymns of praise that you sing in her 
honor “Thou art terrible to the devil as an 
army well arrayed, be a refuge and safe 
haven for Christians.” With every right 
should noble Poland confide herself to her 
sure patronage and place in her hands the 
hope of a better future. Thus strengthened 
and fortified, “living you the name of the 
Lord and the mouths that sing His praise 
shall not be closed” (Est. 13, 17). Wish- 
ing you this, venerable brothers, from our 
heart. We pray Almighty God for your in- 
tentions and plans. As a pledge of super- 
natural assistance to you, to all the clergy 
who work with you, to the monks and nuns 
of the contemplative and active life, and to 
all the faithful committed to your care, we 
impart the apostolic blessing with the most 
ardent love. 

Given in Rome, at St. Peter, September 1, 
1951, thirteenth of our pontificate. 

Prus PP. XII. 





Dead Ashes of Bright Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article by Thomas L. Stokes 
entitled “Dead Ashes of Bright Promises” 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of October 19, 1951. This article sets 
forth in detail the fact that Congress has 
failed to meet the wetback threat to 
American free labor as I, for one, felt sure 
they would fail when we heard the great 
promises when the wetback bill was 
passed originally. Iam glad to note, Mr. 
Speaker, that my able colleague, Repre- 
sentative McCartTnuy, of Minnesota, is still 
fighting to see that we have a stronger 
control bill. I would like to associate 
myself with Representative McCartuy 
in his efforts to fight for free American 
labor against illegal Mexican labor which 
is flooding the country and working for 
starvation wages thereby taking jobs 
from American citizens. 














The article follows: 


Deap ASHES OF BRIGHT PROMISES—BOTH 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS HAveE FatILtep To 
Meet Write VIGOR PROBLEMS AFFECTING 
SEVERAL MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


At about this stage of events, when Con- 
gress comes toward the end of a session, you 
can—if you are curious and not easily dis- 
couraged—sift the dead ashes of once bright 
and glittering promises held up before you by 
the gentlemen of Congress when they were 
campaigning for election. 

There are, of course, the inequities in the 
more publicized major measures affecting 
all of us. Such, for example, as the revenue 
bill that jumps up the little fellow’s taxes, 
even including his beer and cigarettes, while 
doing nothing about the big oil corporations’ 
excessive depletion allowance, a fat deduc- 
tion—just a symbol of numerous other in- 
equalities. Or, for another example, the 
failure of Congress to protect the consumer 
properiy in the inflation control law. 

Those are obvious. Not so obvious are 
lesser publicized matters. 

Among these is the failure of both the 
President and Congress to meet with suffi- 
cient vigor a big human problem that affects 
directly a large section of our country and 
several millions of people, and ramifies in its 
indirect effects to the whole Nation. 

This is the problem dramatized in news- 
papers and magazines in recent months in- 
volving the wetbacks, that army of Mexi- 
can migrant workers who cross the Rio 
Grande illegally and follow the crops on the 
big ranches and plantations of the South- 
west and South. They are herded together 
in insanitary hoveis and shanties, exploited 
on low wages, and create conditions that not 
only are hazardous to their own health and 
well-being and that of the communities 
where they subsist, but lower wage and liv- 
ing standards of native American farm work- 
ers, many of whom are driven from their 
natural habitats to find work elsewhere. 

You may recall that, when President Tru- 
man several weeks ago reluctantly signed a 
bill passed by Congress to regulate the wet- 
back traffic, he found it so inadequate that 
he summoned congressional leaders to the 
White House and announced afterward that 
they had promised to seek ¢nactment of sup- 
plementary legislation to help meet the wet- 
back invasion and its harmful derivatives. 
These included increased appropriations for 
the Immigration Service to hire more agents 
for the border patrol to tighten enforcement; 
for the Labor Department’s Farm Placement 
Division to improve domestic recruitment of 
farm workers; for financing reception centers 
for entry of legal Mexican workers, and a bill 
fixing penalties for hiring illegal workers. 
As for the last, you’d be surprised at the sub- 
stantial and prominent plantation and ranch 
owners who work illegally admitted Mexicans. 

This penalty measure is safely buried, be- 
yond chance of action. As for the appropri- 
ations, that for the Immigration Service had 
been cut more than half, from $6,500,000 re- 
quested to $3,000,000, when last heard of in 
the pell-mell rush for adjournment, while 
the $386,000 for domestic recruitment had 
been slashed to $75,000, and $2,800,000 for re- 
ception centers had been cut in two. Final 
results may show even further reductions. 

So much for promises—though how any- 
thing else might have been expected by 
President Truman is hard to see. For on 
this problem he was facing a skillful South- 
ern Democratic faction which is seeking to 
protect big plantation owners on cheap labor. 
The southerners were able to enlist enough 
Republicans in the familiar coalition pattern, 

Meanwhile, something else very interest- 


ing has occurred to reveal the belligerent - 


resistant attitude of the big farmers. This 
is creation of the South Texas Association 
which is raising a $50,000 fund to lobby 
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against the appropriations and the penalty 
bill, assessments being fixed at 10 cents an 
acre, or higher if necessary, Affiliated with 
it are local chambers of commerce, Farm 
Bureau units, and the Texas Citrus Com- 
mission, a State agency. The aim of this 
move is to prevent the Immigration Bureau 
from fully enforcing the immigration laws 
along the Texas-Mexican border, it is 
charged by Representative EucENE McCarTHy, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, who led the fight 
in the House for a stronger wetback control 
bill originally. He said that if the lobby 
is successful the result would be a relatively 
free flow of illegal wetback Mexican labor 
into Texas, a complaint echoed also by 
the National Farm Labor Union, AFL, headed 
by H. L. Mitchell, which has fought an 
uphill battle to protect exploited farm 
workers. 

The South Texas Association also an- 
nounced its intention to lobby with the 
Mexican Government. This has been called 
to the attention of the Justice Department 
by Representative McCartny as a possible 
violation of the Logan Act, which forbids 
an American citizen from carrying on inter- 
course with foreign governments to defeat 
measures of the United States. 





Champions of Fundamental Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout all history mankind has 
sought for true happiness, but generally 
has failed in his quest. Nevertheless 
it has constantly become clearer that 
success in this search requires the real- 
ization of absolute good. 

For ages, men of understanding and 
gooc will have sought to realize abso- 
lute good and so make possible the en- 
joyment of true happiness. Invariably, 
in their earnest search for the good, the 
true, such men have learned that practi- 
cally complete consciousness of those 
elements of life, which we call freedom 
of mind and equality of rights, is first 
required in order to experience the rapid 
development and realization of all the 
other verities of being. 

Throughout the centuries men have 
protested because the few persons with 
little or no effort on their part have ac- 
quired fabulous quantities of what is es- 
sential for human life and comfort, 
while on the other hand the great mass 
of humanity has struggled early and lIste 
for enough only to assure mere exist- 
ence. At first men were perplexed by 
such inexplicable injustice, and yet it 
was not long before these harassed 
throngs of humanity sensed the exist- 
ence of universal wrong as the cause of 
their suffering. 

It is heartening to know, however, that, 
notwithstanding the age-long injustice, 
there have been some eager hearts and 
noble minds striving to expose and to 
abolish the indescribable injustice which 
has oppressed the human race. 

Yes, it is wonderful to know that self- 
sacrificing men and women have per- 
sisted in their earnest efforts and unself- 
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ish devotion to the general ‘velfare, al- 
though, notwithstanding their sincerity, 
they have generally misunderstood the 
cause of the distress, and have, instead, 
misinterpreted the evidence of the in- 
justice and so have, mistakenly, pro- 
claimed the symptom or evidence of 
wrong to be the cause itself of injustice. 

In view of such almost unvarying and 
universal failure in earlier efforts to un- 
derstand the seeming lack of harmony 
between human experience and the fun- 
damental principles of justice, it was not 
surprising that Henry George’s Prog- 
ress and Poverty, with its emphasis on 
individual freedom and equal rights, 
should have engaged the attention of in- 
numerable thoughtful people. The au- 
thor did not mistake symptoms for 
cause, but by his unanswerable logic and 
irresistible appeal, he aroused for the 
cause of economic righteousness in the 
great majority of all who heard and un- 
derstood the incomparable Henry 
George, the ardent zeal for service to 
their fellowmen. 

Among those who were destined to be 
influenced by the great mind and the 
earnest and logical appeal of Henry 
George, in his brave effort to undo the 
wrong, which throughout the centuries 
had distressed and blighted the lives of 
countless millions of human beings, was 
a young man named Tom L. Johnson. 
Although he had known hardship as a 
boy, he had nevertheless from his early 
twenties on through his thirties enjoyed 
remarkable success as a street-railway 
operator. Before he was 30 years of age, 
Johnson controlled street railways in 
both Indianapolis, Ind., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, and consequently was required to 
travel regularly by railroad between the 
cities just named. 

On one of his trips the train com- 
modity vendor had dropped in Mr. John- 
son’s seat in the chair car, a copy of a 
book entitled “Social Problems” by 
Henry George. Later the news butcher 
returned, noticed that Mr. Johnson had 
not examined the volume and mentioned 
that fact. “Oh, No!” said Mr. Jchnson, 
assuming that the volume treated of the 
problems of the social evil, “I am not 
interested in such matters.” 

The pullman conductor, an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Johnson, told the latter that 
the book discussed a different and very 
important subject, and that he was 
sure Mr. Johnson would like it. Mr. 
Johnson bought and read the book. He 
said later that he had read the book 
almost without stopping. He then 
bought all cf the other books of which 
Henry George was the author and stud- 
ied them thoroughly. 

When Johnson had finished reading 
George’s famous book entitled “Progress 
and Poverty,” he had in reality accepted 
as a new religion, the principles stated 
therein. He not only had acquired a 
new enthusiasm, he was actuated from 
then on by a burning desire to be help- 
ful to his fellow man. 

Not long after he had become con- 
verted to the principles presented in 
Progress and Poverty he took the train 
from Cleveland to Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
went to the home of the great author 
and philosopher, Henry George. When 
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the door was opened by the writer 
himself, Mr. Johnson introduced him- 
self as Tom Johnson, stated that he had 
read Mr. George’s Progress and Pov- 
erty and that he was greatly impressed 
by it. He told the famous author that 
the book answered the questions which 
had often bothered him, that its argu- 
ments were unanswerable from a log- 
ical standpoint, and that its lofty tone 
was most inspiring. He then explained 
that he desired to help and would like 
to know from Mr. George what he should 
do. He said also “I can make money if 
that will help.” Mr. George replied 
that, of course, money was helpful in 
promoting a cause such as that dis- 
cussed in “Progress and Poverty” but his 
advice to Mr. Johnson would be that he 
should enter politics. Johnson immedi- 
ately said that that was impossible, and 
on being asked why, answered: “Be- 
cause I cannot make a speech.” 

Mr. George then asked if Mr. John- 
son had ever tried to make a speech, and 
the latter answered “No.” He was then 
told by the great author that he had bet- 
ter try before declaring his inability to 
speak. Shortly afterward, while Mr. 
Jchnson was on a brief vacation, the 
Democrats in Cleveland nominated him 
as their candidate for Congress, for the 
Twenty-first District of Ohio, at that 
time represented by a Republican. Al- 
most immediately the Republicans is- 
sued a challenge for a debate between 
Theodore Burton and Tom L, Johnson. 
Thereupon two men, who, by party lead- 
ers, had been named as a congressional 
committee for Mr. Johnson, called upon 
the latter to warn him not to accept the 
challenge. Mr. Johnson then protested 
that he could not refuse to debate. He 
insisted that he had no right to the 
nomination if he could not defend the 
principles for which he stood. 

The committee, after further effort to 
persuade Mr. Johnson to refuse the 
challenge, evidenced a feeling of futility 
and said that if he were to accept, he 
would be responsible for his defeat. 
Johnson insisted upon acceptance, but in 
doing so, said that as the challenged 
party he had the right to name the terms 
of the debate. The opposition said: 
“Very well, that will be satisfactory.” 
Johnson then stated that the terms of 
the debate were to be these: “Each party 
should have altogether an hour, 10 min- 
utes of which to be devoted to opening 
statements, the remaining 50 minutes 
should be divided into 5 minute periods.” 
This was readily accepted by the Re- 
publicans. Johnson also’ said that the 
subject of the debate should be the Pro- 
tective Tariff Against Free Trade, the 
latter being supported by Johnson. The 
opposition said that that subject was 
most satisfactory. The debate began in 
halls in the business part of Cleveland 
where such halls could be secured, but 
after only a few days it was found that 
the halls could not accommodate the 
crowds which attended the debate. 

Mr. Johnson learned, in the mean- 
time, of a man who was using a large 
tent for exhibition purposes, and he ar- 
ranged with the owner for the use of his 
tent for the remaining nights of the 
campaign. Ina short time the people of 


Cleveland become so interested in the 
discussions that the contest in the Twen- 
ty-first Congressional District occupied 
practically their whole interest, and 
when the votes were counted it was found 
that Johnson had been elected in a Re- 
publican district by more than 4,000 ma- 
jority. 

When the newly elected Congressman 
had arrived in Washington to assume his 


, duties he was placed on the District of 


Columbia Committee of the House. This 
gave him an opportunity to advocate an 
investigation of land valuation in the 
District of Columbia. He insisted, of 
course, that it is absolutely necessary to 
determine the true value of land in order 
that taxes may be justly levied. 

Mr. George came to Washington to be 
immediately available for consultation 
by his enthusiastic disciple while the 
latter was leading in his great legislative 
struggles for the equitable principle of 
land tenure. 

Mr. Johnson soon attracted support 
from such public spirited Members of 
Congress as Judge McGuire, Jerry Simp- 
son, Jchn DeWitt Warner, Tracy of 
New York, and Harter of Ohio. In a 
short time JoHnson’s investigation of the 
District of Columbia’s land valuation be- 
gan to receive attention from the news- 
papers in general. 

Mr. Johnson also became very active 
during the discussion of the tariff bill 
in the administration of President Cleve- 
land. He denounced the tariff bill as a 
betrayal of his party’s promise for real 
tariff reduction. This action on Mr. 
Johnson’s part was used by his enemies 
in Cleveland to defeat him. He con- 
tinued, however, to denounce the pro- 
hibitive tariff in caustic terms and was 
called a traitor to his party because he 
opposed the bill as a surrender to the 
special interests. 

Upon leaving Congress he arranged to 
devote the remainder of his life to the 
promotion of the great éause advocated 
by Henry George. He disposed of prac- 
tically all of his private business holdings 
so that he would be free from any entan- 
glements in the effort he planned to make 
for the sacred principle advocated by 
George. He felt, also, that he could pro- 
mote the cause better as the chief execu- 
tive and political leader in a great city 
than as a Member of Congress. He was 
elected mayor of Cleveland on April 1, 
1901. 

He was reelected three times and 
finally was defeated in 1909. Shortly 
before Mr. Johnson's first election as 
mayor on April 1, 1901, proceedings were 
begun by the city administration, then in 
authority, to convey to private interests 
the city’s rights in the lake-front prop- 
erty. Mr. Johnson was earnestly op- 
posed to the transaction, and secured an 
injunction preventing the city from 
going on with the proposal. That in- 
junction was to expire on April 4, 1901. 

When it became apparent that John- 
son had been elected mayor, he pleaded 
with the election officials to do every- 
thing possible to complete the official 
count before the time stated for the 
expiration of the injunction. The count 
was completed a little before 10:30 a. m. 
of April 4. Johnson immediately took — 
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the oath of office, filed the bond required 
to qualify as mayor of the city of Cleve- 
land. He then proceeded to the office 
of the mayor where he was greeted by 
Mayor Farley with the salutation, “Well, 
Tom, when do you plan to take over?” 

Mr. Johnson said that he did not de- 
sire to hurry Farley about getting his 
personal belongings out of the office, 
but that he, Johnson, had already quali- 
fied as mayor and therefore would as- 
sume his official duties at once. 

He arranged for the repeal of the 
ordinance against which he secured the 
injunction and there was no longer any 
danger of Cleveland’s losing the lake- 
front property. 

It would require volumes to tell of 
the long battle which was immediately 
siarted by Tom L. Johnson to restore 
what he explained to be the rights of 
the people in the streets of Cleveland. 
A number of franchises which had been 
granted in the years gone by were ex- 
piring, and Mr. Johnson, of course, was 
fully aware of that fact. That was why 
he planned his great effort to assure 
street-railway service on terms just to 
the people. The old companies, of 
course, would not accept the renewal of 
franchises which required them to oper- 
ate at a 3-cent fare, and Johnson re- 
fused to yield on that question. 

Mr. Johnson then tried to induce oth- 
ers whom he had known in the street 
railway business, in previous years, to 
come to Cleveland, and to accept a fran- 
chise on terms that would provide for a 
3-cent fare. He succeeded in persuad- 
ing a number of persons sympathetic 
enough with his low-fare idea to invest 
their money for the operation of the 
lines on a 3-cent fare basis. 

Mr. Johnson, however, was very much 
obstructed in connection with his low- 
fare program because of the hesitancy 
of people generally about investing their 
money when a great concern like the 
Cleveland Electric Railway was fighting 
furiously against the idea of operating at 
3-cent fare. Consequently, during a lull 
in the struggle Johnson was making to- 
ward his ultimate goal of municipal 
ownership of street railways, Edward W. 
Scripps, the principal owner of what was 
then known as the Scripps-McCrae pa- 
pers—and a man of wealth, discussed 
with Mr. Johnson the practicability of 
operating streetcars on a 3-cent fare ba- 
Sis. Having been completely assured by 
Mr. Johnson that the stockholders in 
such low-fare companies would not lose 
money, he asked Mr. Johnson whether 
or not he would join with him (Scripps) 
in making a public guaranty to protect 
against loss all who might buy stock in 
the low-fare companies, which were to 
operate in the streets where the old com- 
panies’ franchises had expired. Mr. 
Johnson did join with Mr. Scripps in 
such an undertaking. 

Immediately the old companies’ law- 
yers went into court and secured an in- 
junction against the granting of a fran- 
chise by the city of Cleveland to a low- 
fare company on the ground that as the 
mayor of the city he could not lawfully 
sign such an ordinance because of his 
financial interest involved in the joint 
guaranty signed by himself and Mr., 




















Scripps. This was one of the most 
harmful injunctions that had been 
granted against Johnson, and retarded 
seriously the efforts Johnson had been 
making to put his plans into effect. 

I have already indicated that every- 
thing possible was done by the opposi- 
tion to frustrate Johnson’s efforts. In 
all there were between 55 and 60 injunc- 
tions secured by the street-railway in- 
terests of Cleveland, although many 
were ultimately dissolved. Every effort 
Johnson would make seamed certain to 
be followed by an injunction requested 
by the old street-railway company. 

Toward the latter end of the long 
struggle, it became necessary for the low- 
fare lines to reach the center of the city, 
and the old street-railway company re- 
sorted to every device to prevent the 
success of this effort by the low-fare 
company. It was clear that if the low- 
fare lines could operate their cars from 
the west end of the viaduct to the public 
square in the center of the city, most of 
the low-fare company’s troubles would 
be over. The old street-railway com- 
pany was always ready, however, to re- 
quest an injunction. 

On one occasion, however, Johnson 
conceived the idea of working at night 
and of having the rails, ties, and trolley 
poles all delivered when it might be pos- 
sible that nobody would be thinking of 
running to the court for an injunction. 
The trolley poles consisted of two 2-inch 
by 4-inch pieces of studding nailed to- 
gether to serve as posts and long enough 
to reach from the ground to the height 
of 2 feet above the level of the trolley 
wire. These poles were supported at 
the bottom in barrels filled with heavy 
slag in the bottom and surrounding the 
end of the poles. In the midst of the 
hurried effort, however, the officers of 
the court came to serve an injunction to 
stop the work and the job was therefore 
not finished in time. 

It seemed to those of us who were 
intensely in earnest concerning the 
struggle which Johnson was making to 
establish low fares that success was cer- 
tain when suddenly Mayor Johnson was 
attacked along new lines. 

During his third campaign for the 
mayoralty, in which Congressman The- 
odore Burton was his Republican oppo- 
nent, the head of the old street railway 
system had made an agreement with the 
street railway workers which provided 
that if the old street railway and its 
allies should defeat Johnson in the cam- 
paign, the wages of the company’s mo- 
tormen and conductors would be in- 
creased to the extent of 2 cents an 
hour. As already explained, Mr. John- 
son defeated Burton. 

Immediately after election, negotia- 
tions for the settlement of the contro- 
versy were conducted by Mayor Johnson, 
representing the city of Cleveland, and 
Fred H. Goff, a prominent attorney, rep- 
resenting the old street railway interests. 
By the terms of the settlement, the own- 
ership of all the street railway proper- 
ties in the city was to be consolidated in 
the Cleveland Railway Co. 

The Cleveland Railway Co., by the 
terms of the agreement, was to lease to 
the Municipal Traction Co., which was 
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a holding company, organized for the 
purpose of taking over all of the street 
railway lines previously operated by the 
various companies. The Municipal 
Traction Co. was to operate the street 
railway lines and pay to the old com- 
pany 6 percent on the shares of stock 
which had been stipulated and approved 
by the two negotiators. The most im- 
portant part of the agreement provided 
for the granting of a 25-year franchise 
to the Cleveland Railway Co., covering 
not only all the streets on which, prior 
the agreement, the old Cleveland Elec- 
tric Railway Co. still held franchises, 
but also included the streets where the 
low-fare companies had their tracks and 
low-fare companies’ lines, which under 
the agreement, were to be conveyed to 
the Cleveland Railway Co., which in 
turn included the same in the aforesaid 
lease to the Muncipal Traction Co. The 
“security franchise,” as it was called, 
was to become effective in favor of the 
Cleveland Railway Co., if and when the 
Municipal Traction Co. should fail to 
carry out its promises. 

Shortly after the Municipal Traction 
Co. began to operate the street railway 
system of Cleveland, the head of the 
Street Railway Union, with headquar- 
ters in Detroit, argued that the terms of 
the said agreement of the street rail- 
way workers with the old street railway 
system for 2 cents an hour increase in 
wages were assumed as a matter of law 
by the Municipal Traction Co., which, 
therefore, was legally bound to pay the 
same, 

Mr. Johnson explained that it would 
be difficult, at the beginning of opera- 
tions, for the Municipal Traction Co. to 
reduce fares to 3 cents as promised and 
at the same time to increase wages by 2 
cents an hour. He proposed an adjust- 
ment according to which the Municipal 
Traction Co. would furnish the men with 
two uniforms each year and also give 
them a raise of 1 cent an hour at the 
beginning. The offer was rejected, how- 
ever, and the old companies’ men filed a 
petition for a referendum vote on the 
security franchise. By a narrow vote the 
security franchise ordinance was voted 
down. 

All of this created such confusion in 
the minds of the voters, which together 
with the gross falsehoods of the opposi- 
tion during the mayoralty campaign, 
which immediately followed, resulted in 
the defeat of Mayor Johnson. 

He was disappointed, of course, but he 
never wavered in his efforts for his sa- 
cred cause. He never lost sight of the 
glorious harmony which he felt sure 
would be ultimately established and rec- 
ognized. Almost to the end, in his ad- 
dresses, he spoke feelingly of this rule of 
harmony to which he figuratively re- 
ferred as the “City on a Hill.” 

Mr. Johnson lived a little more than a 
year after his defeat, when he finally 
passed away on April 10, 1911. His re- 
mains were taken to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From the time the funeral procession 
started from Mr. Johnson's Cleveland 
residence until it reached the railroad 
station where the casket was placed on 
the train, a distance of more than 5 
miles, both sides of the streets all of the 
way to the railroad station were jammed 
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by crowds of people, to help whom, John- 
son had struggled so nobly and unsel- 
fishly. The reawakened consciences of 
even those who had temporarily deserted 
their great leader, caused them to grieve 
deeply. Strong men wept unashamed as 
all that was mortal of the people’s cham- 
pion moved slowly to the train which 
was to carry the body to Greenwood 
Cemetery in Brooklyn, N. Y., where his 
remains were interred near the grave of 
his great prophet and hero, Henry 
George. 

As we have followed in our minds the 
noble but strenuous effort of Tom L 
Johnson, the great disciple of Henry 
George, we cannot have failed to recall 
Mr. George’s own words when he was 
asked about the likelihood of success 
for his cause. He said no one could 
tell just when complete success would 
be achieved, and then added these sig- 
nificant words: “But it will find friends, 
those who will toil for it, suffer for it, 
and if need be, die for it. This is the 
power of truth.” 

Even if he had lived and witnessed Mr. 
Johnson's efforts, Mr. George could not 
have described more accurately the 
course of his disciple’s wonderful effort, 
climaxed by the fulfillment of George's 
prediction that his cause would “find 
friends who, if need be will die for it.” 
“This,” said George, “is the power of 


- truth.” 


My friends, especially you who have 
been earnestly devoted to the all-impor- 
tant principle announced and expounded 
by our great leader, Henry George, I hope 
that by taking the time to relate some 
details in the interesting and important 
experiences of Henry George and his 
beloved disciple, Tom L. Johnson, I have 
not disappointed you; you who rightly 
feel that the principle of land tenure for 
which these leaders struggled and died, 
is more important than all else. I am 
aware of your feeling, to which I have 
just referred, but I am sure also that you 
will agree that since this year is the fif- 
tieth anniversary of Johnson’s great 
effort to apply the philosophy expounded 
by Henry George to municipal govern- 
ment, we should pay tribute to these il- 
lustrious men. 

There have been other earnest con- 
verts to the just system of land tenure 
advanced by Henry George: converts 
who could accurately state the George 
proposal in detail, with all its glorious 
advantages but who did not possess the 
power manifested by Henry George and 
Tom Johnson. Why was it then that 
Mr. George and Mr. Johnson manifested 
such impressive power in connection 
with their cause? Why were they so 
irresistibly attractive to all those who 
came within their presence? My an- 
swer is that from the very beginning of 
their conscious lives these men felt them- 
selves in the universe where good only 
exists. To them it was illogical to even 
suppose that the Creative Power, in es- 
tablishing an harmonious universe, could 
have failed to provide what is required 
to assure the perfect happiness of man- 
kind. 

Confidently, and expectantly, there- 
fore, did these great men peer with true 
vision to discover the good which they 
felt to be universal. In other words, 
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they sought the truth, otherwise called 
the real, instead of accepting false ap- 
pearances. This is called inspiration by 
some, and according to the correct un- 
derstanding of the word, they were in- 
spired. Those whose worth we celebrate 
tonight disregarded false appearances. 
The mental fog which to most persons 
seemed to distort the good, the true, to 
these leaders did not even seem to be. 

They then saw, with their real vision, 
the unity of Creation, the brotherhood 
of man, in other words they saw the 
universe as the reality, the truth of being 
itself, Truth which is all life and hence 
is the brotherhood of man. 

Yes, Truth, the embodiment of all 
good, Truth, another name for all real- 
ity—the realization of the Truth is the 
goal of all mankind. 

Throughout all history we find, on one 
hand, the erroneous belief in the reality 
of selfishness as opposed, on the other 
hand, to the glorious manifestation of 
the unity of creation, the universal 
brotherhood of man. This states the 
real nature of the seeming conflict in 
the universe but the apparent strife is 
generally looked upon as a struggle for 
supremacy by one or more groups of 
humanity with mistaken notions as to 
self-interest. 

Notwithstanding this general misun- 
derstanding, a few great men have never- 
theless been able to expose this fallacious 
assumption and to demonstrate the fact 
that the greatest obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of truth and justice has been the 
aggressive denial of the equal rights of 
all, inherent in man by virtue of his very 
existence. 

To understand che true nature of the 
power and influence of Henry George 
and Tom Johnson one must, indeed, con- 
sider their achievements from an almost 
metaphysical] standpoint. 

It was clear to the great understand- 
ing of these men that all that is real 
is good, and according to the law of life 
and the creative power is available to 
every human being. George and John- 
son were sneeringly called idealists—and 
so they were according to the definition 
of the term by Thomas Carlyle. Carlyle 
said: “The ideal is the real well seen.” 
They rightly felt that the unjust distri- 
bution of wealth and its allied evils were 
the consequence of the violation of the 
law of equal rights established by the 
Creator of all that exists. They regarded 
the earth as the apparent but inexact 
likeness of the true universe and there- 
fore urged the universal recognition of 
the just principle of land tenure. These 
pioneers in the crusade for absolute 
justice for all men, advocated this con- 
crete application of the truth, which has 
been emphasized as the right of all men 
to equal rights in universal good. They 
advanced the principle that since the 
earth and all human beings are the cre- 
ation of the one Supreme Power, then 
certainly, as a matter of morals and 
logic, the people of the earth, as chil- 
dren and heirs of said Power, have equal 
rights in the earth. 

They reasoned that since the earth is 
the common heritage of all mankind, 
what is known as the economic rent, that 
is, the value of the yearly possession of 
land, belongs in common, as economic 


rent to all the people. Each individual 
paying such rent to Society should and 
would, of course, be assured exclusive 
possession of the land as long as he 
should continue to pay the rent. 

According to this principle, the self- 
interest of every man would induce, yes 
compel him to make the most efficient 
possible use of the land in his possession, 
in order to enabie him to pay the eco- 
nomic rent. This would soon put an end 
to unemployment, because no one could 
afford to hold land out of use and pay the 
economic rent, and he would, therefore, 
be compelled to make the most efficient 
possible use of it. This would create a 
demand for labor and the demand for 
workers would relieve the pressure among 
workers seeking employment at other 
places. 

In other words, involuntary unemploy- 
ment would cease in a short time, and 
then the compensation of workers would 
be determined on the basis of justice. It 
was because their clear vision enabled 
George and Johnson to explain so simply 
this great but fundamental truth that 
they have received the appreciation and 
praise of hosts of grateful people 
throughout the world. 

The marvelous achievements of every 
true defender and promoter of human 
rights have been due to their awaredness 
of the fundamental cause of the wrong 
which they opposed. 

Emphasis, of course, could be placed 
by supporters of the George philosophy 
on the simplicity of the George tax plan, 
that it is easier to collect and free from 
temptation to the crime of perjury and 
misrepresentation prevailing in other 
systems of taxation. There could also be 
stressed the freedom from annoyance 
by the ridiculous formalities connected 
with excise, personal property, sales 
taxes, and so forth. These explanations 
and statements of advantages, although 
correct, would mean little to those in 
great distress because of want or fear of 
want, resulting from the prevailing but 
fallacious system of land tenure per- 
mitting special privilege and the mo- 
nopoly of mankind’s heritage. 

Mr. George’s plan would, of course, 
assure to the person continuous posses- 
sion of land during the time the posses- 
sor thereof will have continued to pay 
to the Public Treasury for the privilege 
of holding the land, the economic rent, 
the value of its yearly possession. 

I know, however, that I need not con- 
tend at any length with this audience 
that the only tax that should be tol- 
erated is the tax on land values. I can- 
not, however, refrain from again calling 
attention to the fact that the great 
champions of humanity, the unwavering 
opponents of the greatest of all injus- 
tices, namely the monopoly of the earth, 
were successful in their efforts because 
they exposed the fallacy and disapproved 
of systems providing for the distribu- 
tion or redistribution of wealth in ac- 
cordance with personal, although offi- 
cial, discretion. 

It will be found, too, that the tremen- 
dous effectiveness of men like George 
and Johnson, is due to the fact that 
they engaged in the struggle for right, 
because it was right and not because of 
any vain desire to show their skill and 
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talents, but rather because without their 
planning they were in the very center of 
all consciousness, and so, in reality had 
a feeling of at-oneness with all life. 
Such men, so to speak, are caught up by 
a spiritual wind which advances them 
willy-nilly in a great cause, which may 
possess them, rather than to be striving 
to perfect the technique of human efforts 
according to conventional and superfi- 
cial standards. 

Such men, fired with zeal for the good 
and true, men aho are indeed inspired, 
inevitably arouse the admiration and 
gratitude of their fellow men, and leave 
an indelible record in history. 

O my friends, how joyful is the thought 
that with the realization of the great 
ideal of Henry George, then no longer 
will injustice and hardship plague man- 
kind. 

Released, then, from the power of the 
oppressor, no longer the victim of want 
and forever free from the awful feeling 
of want and the fear of want, men will 
joyously obey their noblest and best im- 
pulses. In their spirit of freedom and 
with gladness men will embrace the in- 
spiring principle of justice and eagerly 
devote their hearts and minds to ex- 
pressing the harmony of life. Then from 
the earth will vanish the meanness, the 
envy, the jealousy, and hatred which 
now blight our harassed civilization. 

Along the grand highway of life, with 
songs of joy pealing from their hearts and 
the spirit of justice shining from their 
eyes, will march the sons of men in the 
glorious cause of brotherhood. In joy- 
ous assemblage, then, men will be truly 
free men and the grandeur of creation 
will be manifest throughout the land. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the report of Dr. John W. Cronin, 
Chief, Division of Hospital Facilities, 
United States Public Health Service, 
presented at the College of Medicine, 
University of Cincinnati, Department of 
Preventive Medicine and Industrial Hy- 
giene, on December 19, 1950: 


THE NATIONAL HOsPITAL SURVEY AND 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


(By John W. Cronin, M. D., F. A. C. S., Chief, 
Division of Hospital Facilities, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.) 


The hospital-construction program is of 
vital interest to all of us as individual citi- 
zens and as physicians because it is expected 
it will be a $2,L00,000,000 program of provid- 
ing health facilities. As taxpayers and as 
physicians we have ¢ vested interest. In the 
latter part of the 1930's, when we were be- 
ginning to prepare for the role we were to 
play in World War II, it began to be very 
apparent that there was a great need for 
hospital services in many areas of the United 














States. Due to shifting of population groups 
to new and repidly growing areas of indus- 
trial and military mobilization, the medicale- 
care needs of these areas were a major prob- 
lem. Other needs such as those related to 
sciools and housing also reqi.ired immedi- 
ate measures. The Lanham Act was passed 
and, according to one of the provisions of 
that act, Federal funds became available for 
the building of hospitals. It vas soon ap- 
parent, iovvever, that there should be a 
sound, long-range plan for the acquisition 
and utilization of hospitals throughout the 
Nation. Representatives of the health and 
hospital fields, both in and out of Govern- 
ment, jointly set forth to study the problem 
and to seek a means of imprcving the hos- 
pital-care facilities throughout the country. 
The Commission on Hospital Care was or- 
ganized and began its studies. Impressions 
soon were replaced by facts. The facts re- 
vealed the true state of affairs as an acute 
shortage of hospital beds and a lack of fa- 
cilities to provide modern medical care. 
Physicians were leaving the rural areas for 
the more urban areas. Hospitals were not 
always evailable in areas where the needs 
of the people indicated they should be lo- 
cated. The leaders in the field of health and 
hospital services, as well as those of the 


American Hospital Association and the 
American Medical Association joined with 
the representatives of the consumr~ public 


in sponsoring a movement which led to the 
passage of Public Law 725, Seventy-ninth 
Congress—the Hill-Burton Act—on August 
13, 1946. This act, ir addition to providing 
Federal funds in the amount of $75,000,000 
annually for a pesiod of 5 years, also provided 
that the elements of sound local community 
and State survey and planning, as well as 
State and local control be established. Fed- 
eral funds were not made available for con- 
struction purposes until the States had sur- 
veyed their needs and developed plans di- 
rected at meeting the needs at the local 
community level. 

Each State was required to designate a 
State agency. In all but six States at pres- 
ent the State health department is the desig- 
nated agency. In the remaining six States 
there have been established official State 
agencies as units of the State government. 
Each State was required by law to establish a 
State advisory council on hospital construc- 
tion. These councils, like the Federal Hos- 
pital Council, are composed of members of 
the health professions and also members of 
the consumer public. Each State also was 
required to prepare and submit to the Sur- 
geon General for approval a State plan for 
hospital construction which is mandatorily 
revised each year. The respective State plans 
have been of great guidance in locating hos- 
pital construction within the State on a 
planned basis related to relative need for 
hospital and health facilities as between 
service areas. The State advisory councils 
have been very helpful to the State agencies 
in many instances, 

On the basis of the State plans and the 
Federal regulations required by Public Law 
725, Seventy-ninth Congress, communities 
began to plan hospitals utilizing the pro- 
vision that one-third of the cost would be 
borne by the Federal Government. 

The allotment made to the respective 
States was prescribed in the law. The im- 
portant factors controlling each State’s al- 
lotment were the population and per capita 
income of the State. The State plans es- 
tablished a method of priorities for projects 
based on need for services, 

Fospitals are acquired by 
method: 

First, the community applies to the State 
agency for a hospital. The State agency in- 
vestigates the community in relation to its 
need for and size of hospital desired and 
either approves the project, defers, modifies, 
or rejects it. If it approves the hospital then 





a four-step 
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the project is referred to the regional office 
of the Public Health Service for study and 
consideration fcr approval by the Surgeon 
General's representatives. 

Second, when the State agency and the 
Surgeon General have both approved the 
project then the community must show that 
it has its share of the estimated total cost 
to match the Federal share. It must also 
give reasonable assurances that it has suf- 
ficient funds with which to defray the an- 
ticipated operating-cost deficiencies for a 
2-year period. This plan must also be ap- 
proved by the State agency and the Federal 
Government. 

Third, the community then must show 
clear title to the property and submit re- 
ports on soil investigations of the site. These 
also must be approved by the State agency 
and the regional office of the Public Health 
Service. 

Fourth, the final step is the submission 
of the architect's schematic plans, construc- 
tion drawings and all essential plans to the 
State agency and then to the regional office 
of the Public Health Service for approval. 
When all four parts as described have been 
approved by the State agency and the Sur- 
geon General's representatives then a cor 
tract document to which the signatures of 
the sponsor, the State agency official and the 
delegated official representing the Surgeon 
General is drawn up. The Federal share for 
the project is set aside in the Federal Treas- 
ury. The sponsor then advertises for and 
receives bids, accepts the lowest one (or 
shows just cause why the lowest bid is not 
acceptable) and lets the construction con- 
tract. The total process may require several 
months to complete before the hospital con- 
struction is actually begun. The construc- 
tion itself, depending on the size of the 
hospital, frequently requires many months 
to complete. The first Federal payment may 
be made after the construction of the hos- 
pital is 25 percent complete and the State 
has certified that an inspection for payment 
purposes has been made and the work found 
to be in conformance with the approved 
plans. There is no restriction on the number 
of payments that can be made but usually 
payments average about four to a project. 
The law specifically forbids the Federal Gov- 
ernment from operation of any of the hose 
pitals under the Hill-Burton program. 

It was apparent after 3 years of operation 
of the program that many of the A priority 
areas were not acquiring hospitals because 
the community could not raise its required 
two-thirds to match the Federal one-third 
of the project cost. As a result on October 
25, 1949, the Eighty-first Congress passed 
Public Law 380 which was approved and 
signed by the President as an amendment to 
Public Law 725, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

This amendment liberalized the original 
law in the following ways: 





(a) It extended the program until June 
30, 1955. 
(b) It increased the contract authoriza- 


tion from $75,000,000 for each subsequent 
year of the program to $150,000,000 

(c) It permitted the States to set their 
own Federal share at not less than one-third 
but not more than the State's allotment per- 
centage. No State could acquire more than 
two-thirds of the total project cost from 
Federal funds. 

(ad) It permitted the States to adopt 
either (but not both) a flat percentage of 
Federal participation for all projects or adopt 
a variable type of Federal share (based on 
need, economic status, and other relevant 
factors) for all projects. 

(e) It provided a method of assisting proj- 
ects which were begun outside of the Hill- 
Burton program but on which construction 
had been stopped due to lack of finances, 
These were identifed as hardship cases. 
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raised the minimum Federal allot- 
from $100,000 to $200,0U0 





(f) It 
ment to a 
per annum 

(g) It provided authority 
demonstration, and studies in 
more adequate medical care 


state 


for research, 
methods of 





(Other technical amendments were also 
made.) 

In 1950 the sum of $150,000,000 was appro- 
priated and allotments were made to the 


48 respective States, \ 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
lumbia 

The following factual outline is of interest. 

1. Six States pted a variable rate for 
the Federal share 

2. Sixteen States give State ; 
to the Federal share 

3. The 
percent. 

4. All States have submitted 
proved their State plans. 

5. As of September 30, 1,489 projects have 
been approved; 791 are approved and under 
construction; 398 are initially approved but 
not yet under construction 

6. The total estimated cost of all projects 
a. Of September 30, 1950, is $1,032,005 
the Federal share is $380,204,679 

7. Three hundred projects have been com- 
pleted and are in operation 

8. Of all projects approved 75 percent are 
for general hospitals; 16 percent are for 
public health centers; 5 percent are for men- 
tal hospital projects; 3 percent for tubercu- 
losis projects, and less than 1 percent are 
for chronic disease projects. 

9. The general hospital projects ac 
for 86 percent of the total funds and a 
percentage of the Federal shar 
The public health centers take 
in the share of construction 
because of their relatively low cost per proj- 
ect 

10. In general the aver 
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average Federal share is now 4 


and had ap- 











150 
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count 
like 


costs. 





the 


last place 


costs largely 


» of 


ze bed cost 





500; the average square foot cost 
the average cubic foot cost is $1.40 
estimated that these have increased 





15 percent due to current economic 
ternational situation. 
11. One-half of 


he cener ni , Y 
the general hospital proj- 
























ects are for completely new hospitals The 
balance is made up of replacement of old 
buildings or for additions or alterations to 
existing ones 

12. Most of the new ! pitals are being 
built in small towns and the smaller cities; 
at least 70 percent the ne ‘ j- 
ects are located in po} 
below 5,000. Onl eine - 
munities of more tl! 

13. The projects for n or 
adding to already ex ng hospitals are gen- 
erally from the lar es; onl ne a 
are from towns witl than 5 | - 
tion 

14. The new general hospit ith less 
than 50 beds ac ] r two-t f the 
new general hospital ! bu Only 1 
out of 10 new general pitals will have 109 
beds or more. On the other |! i, most ¢ 
the hospitals being replaced, added to, or 
altering their present buildings are medium- 
sized or larger hospitals. 

15. Nearly two-thirds of the hospitals with 
less than 50 beds will have between 20 and 
35 beds. Some of the smaller projects have 
but 10 and 15 beds and could ed i- 





munity clinics rather than general | 
However, they do meet specificatiorz 
hospital in that they 

16. Two-thirds of 
beds are in towns of less than 2,500 pe 








Nearly all are in towns of le I 
population 
17. A little more than one-third of the 


Federal money being used for all new general 
hospital projects is for small ilities of le 

than 50 beds rhis is 1 ing, since 
we know that larger in nh because 


Lake a 






itutl 
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of more elaborate and more complete facili- 
ties costs more per bed than the small 
institution. 

18. Over one-fourth of the hospitals under 
50 beds are being located in areas which 
heretofore had no general hospital; another 
one-fourth are in areas where some facilities 
exist but where they are completely inade- 
quate to meet the need for hospital care. 
Most of them are in rural areas, according to 
the State's classification. 

There are dangers in building small hos- 
pitals, and these must be considered in the 
administration of the Hill-Burton program. 
Methods of avoiding them must be worked 
out in a feasible, practical way. Small hos- 
pitals cannot always provide the variety of 
service that can be given in larger hospitals. 

Low occupancy rates are frequently found 
in the small hospital. There is a relation- 
ship between demand for hospital care and 
the anility to pay for it and the lower the 
financial resources of the community the 
lower the ure of the hospital beds. Due 
to relatively low income of small towns and 
rural communities charges for hospital care 
must be kept comparatively low. As a re- 
sult the small hospital in a small commu- 
nity has found it difficult to set aside suffi- 
cient funds for the purchase and mainte- 
nance of modern equipment, or for the em- 
ployment of specialized personnel. The 
temptation given to a small hospital staff 
to perform services beyond their skills may 
bring harm to the patient. 

There is a real need for the small facility 
in many small communities and rural areas, 
We do not believe in the indiscriminate 
building of small hospitals in all rural areas. 
We do believe that the provision of such 
facilities where they can effectively serve 
their purpose of bringing needed medical 
services to the population is acceptable, 
This requires careful study and sound com- 
munity planning. Small hospitals should 
not stand alone but should share with the 
larger hospitals of the hospital service area 
and accept services and assistance as well 
as render services and assistance to those 
hospitals. This is the basis of the coor- 
dinated and integrated hospital system. It 
is the keynote of modern medical care. Such 
plans as the Rochester, N. Y., plan; the 
Bingham Associates (Massachusetts) plan, 
and those in Virginia, Michigan, Kansas and 
North Carolina among others are pointing 
this way. 

The Division of Medical and Hospital Re- 
sources works very closely with the Division 
of Hospital Facilities in the Public Health 
Service in developing guide lines for the 
national hospital construction program. 
When we realize that for nearly 20 years the 
hospital plant of this country lay dormant 
we know the need is great. In the depres- 
sion years money was not available for hos- 
pital construction; during the war years ma- 
terials were used for purposes other than 
hospitals. The normal attrition rate for hos- 
pitals is estimated at $75,000,000 per year. 
At $13,500 per bed that means a 6,000 bed loss 
per year. A review of the State plans shows 
that we now have about 1,000,000 beds and 
based on the formula toward which we can 
build as stated in Public Law 725, Seventy- 
ninth Congress we need 900,000 more beds 
for normal peacetime. (The formula is 
roughly 4.5 beds per 1,000 population for gen- 
eral hospitals; 2 beds per 1,000 population for 
chronic disease; § beds per 1,000 population 
for mental and 2.5 beds per average annual 
death (1939-44) for tuberculosis; and one 
health center per 30,000 people.) 

With the onset of the Korean incident on 
June 25, 1950, the need for and value of all 
our health resources became greatly en- 
hanced. The Hill-Burton program will un- 
doubtedly in time be geared to new and 
greater responsibilities in line with the 
defense of the Nation. Its scope and content 
will be changed to meet the need. It should 


not be forgotten that we are only slowly 
making an inroad on our normal peace- 
time need. 

The trends of the national hospital pro- 
gram can be summed up as follows: 

1. The development, slowly but surely, of 
hospital services in needy areas, especially 
in rural areas. 

2. The establishment of the hospital as 
the health center of the community. 

3. The regional coordination of hospital 
services. 

4. The coordination of hospital and public 
health services. 

5. The strengthening of the centers of 
medical education through acquisition of fa- 
cilities to permit these centers to play their 
vital and much needed role. 

6. The demand for the general hospital 
to be more truly general and include serv- 
ices for the mental, tuberculous, and chronic 
type of patient. 

7. The realization that prepayment plans 
for hospital care are the only sound feasible 
plan. 

8. The fact that good planning, good de- 
sign and construction, and good administra- 
tion is the basic tripod of success for hos- 
pital services to the patient. 

9. The programs of basic research and 
consultation are imperative to each aspect of 
that basic tripod. 

10. The need for and value of regional 
health councils to determine health needs 
of the region and community, evaluate exist- 
ing facilities, and determine methods and 
means of acquiring the needed additional 
facilities and services. 

11. The fact that local community, State, 
and Federal groups can successfully work 
together toward a common goal and achieve 
it. 

12. Modern medicine demands a health 
promotion, health maintenance and health 
conservation type of program, rather than 
just the treatment of disease. 

The objectives of the national hospital 
program are being reflected in the trends 
being manifested. In short, the objective is 
to make possible the provision of quality 
medical care as economically as possible to 
those receiving it and as conveniently as 
possible for those who have the responsi- 
bility of providing it to the patient. 

The cut-back of $550,000,000 in the ap- 
propriation for the operation of the Federal 
Government during the fiscal year 1951 in- 
cluded $75,000,000 of Hill-Burton funds. The 
effect on the States is to require a great deal 
of replanning and reconsideration of plans 
already made. This is currently being done. 
Many communities which had planned on 
acquiring hospitals may have to have their 
projects postponed until a later year. 

The Division operates through the 10 re- 
gional offices where a typical staff consists 
of a program director, a health program rep- 
resentative, an architect, a construction en- 
gineer, and a mechanical engineer. The staff 
at headquarters is divided into a Program 
Operations Branch consisting of individuals 
trained in medico-socio-economic aspects of 
hospital services; the Technical Services 
Branch made up of architects, construction 
engineers, mechanical engineers, specifica- 
tion and estimates experts, wage-rate au- 
thorities, electrical engineers and others; the 
Equipment Section with trained equipment 
personnel; the Program Evaluation and Re- 
ports Branch with personnel trained to ob- 
tain adequate reports and to evaluate them; 
the Information Section and the usual ad- 
ministration, fiscal, and budget personnel, 
A very close liaison is maintained with pro- 
fessional groups throughout other divisions 
of the service as well as non-Federal gov- 
ernmental and private organizations since 
the national hospital construction program 
in its ramifications directly and indirectly 
affects our daily lives and professional 
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careers. The national hospital construction 
program is a fine example of how the loca! 
community, State and Federal Governmen: 
can cooperate in achieving a common go! 
of better medical care for those who need 
hospital services. 


Attack at Midnig tt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include the following two 
editorials from the Bridgeport (Conn. ) 
Post on the subject of unmonitored disc- 
jockey commentators who broadcast 
opinions on a wide range of subjects and 
who are free from regulations prohibit- 
ing vilification, malignment, or broad- 
casting unqualified opinions on impor- 
tant subjects on their after-midnight 
shows: 

SpectaL RIGHTS FOR JOCKEYS? 

A disc jockey, as we understand the term, 
is one of those gents who play musical 
recordings in radio stations and who, be- 
tween records, talk about everything under 
the sun. This is called in the trade ad 
libbing, from the old musical term which 
allowed a performer to interpret music ac- 
cording to his own taste or pleasure, 

Some of these record spinners are humor- 
ous and intelligent, especially when they 
talk about matters (or platters) with which 
they are familiar. But there are others. 
These fellows get into politics, sound off 
about persons in public life, and express 
half-baked opinions on national and inter- 
national problems, to the disgust of vast 
segments of their audiences. 

The obnoxious stuff cannot be laughed off 
because they do have a big audience and 
there are still some people who believe al- 
most everything they hear, There has been 
a tendency to confuse the ramblings of disc 
jockeys with those announcers who read the 
news dispatches. 

The material they have been ad libbing 
is their own and it vanishes as soon as it is 
spoken. Congressman ALBERT P. MorANO has 
asked the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to put an end to this feature of their ac- 
tivity. Our Congressman wants to know if 
these radio station employees have a special 
right to broadcast, unhampered by scripts, 
records, or monitoring of their spoken opin- 
ions. What right have they, he asks, “to 
delve into political harangues and personal 
opinions?” 

The question was put up to the Pairfield 
County Representative by Bernard Yudain, 
managing editor of Greenwich Time, who 
said that in one of these running commen- 
taries from a New York station, he was sub- 
jected to “a vicious personal attack.” When 
he tried to get a transcript of the broadcast 
he was told that no record was kept, nor was 
the program monitored, or supervised. 

The editor said he had been attacked per- 
sonally because his newspaper had opposed 2 
certain Government expenditure for recruit- 
ing. The newspaper is a permanent record 
of this opposition. There is no record of the 
dise jockey’s criticism. 

This unfair and weak method of operation 
could be corrected by the issuance of one 
directive by the FCC ordering radio stations 
to make tape recordings of all the ad lib pro- 











grams. These could be filed for a reasonable 
length of time and if no complaint were 
registered, erased and used again. 

It is a very simple and inexpensive job, and 
one that would give the public full protec- 
tion against personal attack. 





IRRESPONSIBLE BROADCASTING 


Congressman Morano has asked the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to look 
into the status of disc jockeys who make 
their comments over the air without any 
supervision or without any transcript or rec- 
ord being kept of what they said. He wants 
to know why this special privilege, leading 
to possible misuse of the air waves should be 
accorded to these men when other broadcasts 
are carefully supervised and transcripts are 
kept. 

The matter was called to his attention by 
Editor Bernard Yudain, of Greenwich Time, 
who had been told by several persons that 
he was viciously attacked and personally 
maligned over the air waves by one of these 
disc jockeys. When he tried to investigate 
he found that the radio station involved had 
no record whatsoever of what the fellow had 
said. 

The trouble began, it seems, when Yudain 
wrote in a newspaper column that he 
thought it a waste of public money for the 
Army recruiting service to hire disc jockeys 
and crooners to gain recruits. 

What red-blooded male was ever seduced 
into the Army by a crooner? At the risk of 
being put on the proscribed list we heartily 
second Editor Yudain's motion. In fact, we 
think this is a typical piece of “dem” non- 
sense—“dem” in this case not being an ab- 
breviation for “damn” but from Democrat— 
meaning the present administration in 
Washington. 

And while the recruiting service is so 
hard up why doesn’t it recruit the crooners 
and disc jockeys themselves? Send them to 
Korea—nobody will object In fact, they 
might be formed into a special unit, “The 
Item Bomb Brigade.” 


—————E—————————————— 


Separation of Subsidies From Air-Mail 
Pay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my hope that early in the next session 
the House may pass a yeally effective bill 
to separate subsidies from air-mail pay. 

At present payments for carrying the 
mail and subsidies to the airlines are 
lumped together in one sum, all charged 
to the Post Office. Neither the Presi- 
dent, nor the Congress, nor the taxpay- 
ers have any means of knowing how 
much those hidden subsidies are. 

This separation reform was recom- 
mended 3!2 years ago by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, headed 
by my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REEs]: 

It is the recommendation of the commit- 
tee that the subsidy element in airmail pay 
be separated. It has been suggested that 
this could be arrived at by accounting pro- 
cedures in the Post Office Department. 
However, this procedure would not eliminate 
the basic objection which is that, under the 
present situation, we have an administrative 
board allocating public funds through which 
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basic public policies are established without 
action directly by the Congress. The better 
solution is to make provisions for subsidies 
directly to the Civil Aeronautics Board (H. 
Rept. 1958, 80th Cong., 2d sess., by Mr. 
REEs.) 


Last year the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce favorably re- 
ported a very effective bill to separate 
the subsidies from the mail pay, thus re- 
lieving the Post Office from carrying this 
heavy burden, and also bringing the sub- 
sidies into public view where the Con- 
gress can pass upon them. 

During our period of adjournment, I 
hope all members will study this report 
from the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by the distin- 
guished gentleman from ‘Texas [Mr. 
BEcKWoORTH !, House Report 3041, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. It covers 
only 15 pages and it gives an excellent 
analysis of all the issues involved. 

I hope that the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce will again 
report favorably the same legislation 
described in this report, and that a really 
effective separation bill will finally be 
enacted. 

This will put another worth-while re- 
form, recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission, on the statute books. 





News Suppression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include excerpts from a letter to 
me received from Mr. J. Robert Knecht, 
of Rapid City, S. Dak., in which he says 
on the subject of news suppression: 


This idea of news suppression is actually 
a foolish thing. For the past month we 
have read of air battles between the MIG's 
and Saber jets: Always the same story—no 
American losses, but always several Russian 
planes being shot down. This just isn't pos- 
sible, no matter how superior our air equip- 
ment is. If you would check into this I am 
sure you would find that we have lost cone 
siderably more than are reported 

Consider casualties: Always at least 10 to 
1 in our favor. This does not make very 
intelligent reading either—lists reporting 
missing men who, in all probability, are dead. 

During the last war I saw many things 
in different lands that our papers wouldn't 
report, nor would they ever obtain this in- 
formation because the government sup- 
pressed it. As an example: Find out how 
many men evcr came back from the Persian 
Gulf Command during the last war, until 
they were no longer needed—even though 
they were on the verge of mental and phy- 
sical breakdown. Also, find out about the 
price of fvel oil purchased from the British 
at the Port of Abadan Refinery. Find out 
about the barge rentals in this area. 


On the subject of deficit spending Mr. 
Knecht has this to say: 
Being a businessman, it would seem logical 


that if I have to meet my bills then any oth- 
er business—Government included—should 


meet theirs. 


Therefore, if the Government 
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keeps on a deficit spending spree and people 
lose faith in the business ability of the 
Government, which I believe some people are 
already starting to do (witness the rise in 
personal savings and decrease proportion- 
ately of defense bonds purchased and other 
Government bonds) then if this follows a 
pattern and something isn't done soon, the 
Government cannot borrow enough money 
from the people to pay the interest and 
principal due on former obligations. 








Investigation of the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdaz, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post underscores the necessity for 
a penetrating investigation of the De- 
partment of State. 

This editorial, entitled “Obfuscation, 
Inc.,” takes the State Department to task 
for "double talk” and the growing decep- 
tion that might be described as the cult 
of the disingenuous answer. 

The editorial poses this $64 question: 
“Is it any wonder that Congress and the 
country lose faith in the administra- 
tion’s words?” 

The entire editorial is as follows: 

OBFUSCATION, INC 

Secretary Acheson's firm statement of sup- 
port for the British position in Suez should 
dispel some of the wishy-washiness that has 
characterized the American pronouncemen cs 
to date. It was high time that we let both 
London and Cairo know just where we stand 
But Mr. Acheson's clarification by no means 
atones for the double talk of a highly placed 
Government official who briefed correspond- 
ents early this week about the proposed in- 
ternational command in the Middle East 
This official, who declined to permit the use 
of his name, emphasized repeatedly that the 
plan for such a command does not envision 
sending Amer.can divisions to the Middle 
East, nor will there be firm “commit- 
ment” of American air and naval forces re- 
quiring congressio:.al sanction. At the same 
time he ducked the question whether the 
United States will support British resistance 


any 


if Egypt attempts to throw British troops 
out of Suez 
Yet at the very time this official was 


speaking, the terms of the proposed NATO 
extension were being announced in London 
The London communiqué makes it very clear 
that under this revision the American mili 
tary commitment would te extended to cover 
not only Greece and Turkey but the 
whole eastern Mediterranean, including such 
bases as Crete and Cypru And how, pray 
tell, is it possible to extend the NATO guar- 
anty to these areas without 
the commitment of NATO members, includ- 
ing the United States, to send troops if nec- 
essary to protect them? And how the 
United States support the British position 
in Suez if one of its officials tells all and 
sundry that we have no idea of using troops? 

Altogether this little semantic exercise in 
“when is a commitment not a commitment” 
reminds us of Secretary Acheson's disastrous 
assurance to Congress in 1949 that the United 
States did not contemplate sending troops 
to Europe. The double a part of a 
growing deception that might be described 
as the Cult of the Disingenuous Answer, Is 
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it any wonder that Congress and the country 
lose faith in the administration's words? 


Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, August 
1, 1951, I offered a resolution in the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments urging a pene- 
trating investigation of the Department 
of State, including but not limited to 
its organizational structure, its pro- 
cedures, its personnel, its performance 
and its relationship to other Federal 
agencies. My discussion on this resolu- 
tion on the floor of the House appears 
on page 9318 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for Wednesday, August 1, 1951. 

I inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp on page A6082 my 
letter to the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments setting forth my reasons why 
such an investigation should be under- 
taken. 

The committee has not acted on my 
resolution, although the chairman stat- 
ed that authority existed and appropri- 
ations were adequate for the committee 
to undertake such an investigation if 
the chairman elected to do so. 

The editorial above referred to is 
simply another instance of the public 
awareness of the lack of candor with 
which the State Department conducts 
the foreign affairs of the United States. 

Previously we had been treated to the 
rather unsavory spectacle of an admis- 
sion by the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, before the Senate committee 
investigating the MacArthur dismissal 
that the State Department had de- 
liberately falsified in a public statement 
regarding Formosa. This situation was 
called to the attention of the House by 
the Honorable Pau. W. SuHarer, of Mich- 
igan, in the ConcresstonaL Recorp for 
June 6, 1951. 

I would like to offer for the record an- 
other example of lack of candor in one 
of the lowlier offices of the State De- 
partment. In January 1945 it was my 
privilege to act as counsel for a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee conducting an investigation 
of military installations and supplies in 
North Africa and tne Middle East. This 
subcommittee consisted of the former 
Senator James M. Tunnell, of Dela- 
ware, and former Senator Harold H. Bur- 
ton, of Ohio, now associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The subcommittee took considerable 
testimony regarding the airport at 
Rabat-Sale at the capital of French 
Morocco. The subcommittee sought to 
ascertain how much investment the 
United States had in the improvement 
of that airport and received estimates 
ranging from $50,000 to $1,000,000. This 
testimony was developed in a hearing 
in Casablanca on January 1, 1945. The 
testimony also showed that the day the 
American forces abandoned the Rabat- 
Sale airfield, the British obtained a lease 
on that airport from a French officer for 
use of the airport until further order 
without charge and without any limita- 
tion as to its use. We were further in- 
formed that the British proceeded to use 
the field as a terminus for trans-Atlantic 
flights. 

When 
through 


the subcommittee returned 
Casablanca approximately 2 


weeks later, the American consul at Casa- 
blanca informed the subcommittee that 
the British consul had inquired of him 
about the subcommittee’s interest in the 
Rabat-Sale airport. The American con- 
sul then proceeded to tell the subcom- 
mittee almost boastfully that he had de- 
nied to the British consul that the sub- 
committee had had any interest in the 
Rabat-Sale airport or had made any in- 
quiries regarding it. 

That episode impressed me because 
the subcommittee had not requested the 
American consul to conceal its interest 
and certainly had not requested him to 
lie about it. His attitude was one that as 
a matter of course he regarded it as 
proper to be deceptive. 

It is because of such practices on the 
part of the State Department which the 
editorial in the Washington Post so se- 
verely ccndemns that the American peo- 
ple and, indeed, the rest of the world 
have come to have such a low opinion of 
our Department of State. I suppose 
there are those who believe that diplo- 
macy is synonymous with deceit, devious 
methods, double dealing, and double talk. 
The American Congress, however, should 
not accede to any such views without 
thoroughly exploring all alternatives. 

Certainly confidence in the pronounce- 
ments of an agency is the basis for its 
influence and the acceptance of its lead- 
ership. When confidence in the integ- 
rity of an agency is destroyed, its useful- 
ness is destroyed. 

The American people are entitled to 
a State Department of which they can 
be preud, not one for which they must 
hang their heads in shame. The Con- 
gress cannot escape its responsibility to 
the people of the United States to do all 
within its power to strengthen and build 
up the agency through which we con- 
duct our relations with other countries 
of the world in these critical times in in- 
ternational affairs. 


Times Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Canton Repository, 
Canton, Ohio, of Thursday, October 18, 
1951: 

TImMEs CHANGE 

Senator Tarr’s bid for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1952 has revived 
an opinion put into circulation by his op-" 
ponents many years ago and kept alive by 
their diligent efforts. 

They want as many people as possible to 
believe that the Ohioan would make a bad 
campaign if he ran for the presidency. They 
concede he would know what he was talking 
about, that he would be intellectually honest 
and that he has one of the keenest minds in 
public life. But they harp endlessly on the 
theme that Senator Tarr would make a bad 
campaign. 
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All this started with the invidious com- 
parison between the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s charming manners as a campaigner 
and the Senator's dry, factual presentations 
of his viewpoints. While Mr. Roosevelt lived, 
there was a high premium on his particular 
brand of charm in politics, just as there wa 
a high premium on flute-like radio voices. 
But times change. 

Charm did not save either Mr. Roosevelt 
or the country from failure to think through 
the consequences of many policies under- 
taken in the name of charm. It did not off- 
set the repercussions of intellectual dis- 
honesty. By 1950, when Senator Tart ran for 
reelection in Ohio, voters in his own State 
had found something they valued vastly 
more than charm—a political candidate who 
talked intelligently about the issues and was 
not afraid to say what he thought, even 
though his voice failed to be fruity. A 
thumping majority of Ohioans found Senator 
Tarr to be utterly charming in 1950. 

Voters in other States would be just as 
receptive to his kind of fact-discussing cam- 
paign if he ran for the presidency. 


No Magic Weapons As Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Thursday, October 18, 
1951: 

Wispom From Mr. Lovett 


Only a fortnight or so ago Secretary of 
Defense Robert A. Lovett performed a use- 
ful service in shepherding the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff into a better team approach to bud- 
get decisions. Now, on his first major 
public appearance since taking his new post, 
Mr. Lovett makes a contribution to general 
sanity by admonishing the national conven- 
tion of the American Legion that although 
development of fantastic weapons is being 
pressed, no magic is yet in sight. 

The enemy in Korea, therefore, and any 
armed aggression elsewhere still must be met 
with orthodox arms, greatly improved, and 
with men better trained to use them. 
Timed with the convention and Mr. Lovett's 
speech is the President’s appeal to the Le- 
gion for continued support of the basic idea 
of universal military training. 

Needed as are Mr. Lovett’s warnings as 
an antidote-in-advance for unnecessary and 
unjustified disillusionment, there is another 
and more positive side of the picture. Im- 
proved orthodox weapons are here. And so 
are men trained to use them. 

The solid fact underlying the confidence 
emanating from Korea, the one great argu- 
ment which says that the Chinese Com- 
munists do want a cease fire on the best 
terms they can get, is the enormous mobile 
fire power possessed by the U. N. forces— 
fire power delivered by small arms, auto- 
matic weapons, artillery, and interdicting 
airplanes. The fear of human sea tactics is 
gone. One front-line officer has told corre- 
spondents that 15,000 U. N. troops are push- 
ing forward successfully against 100,000 of 
the foe. 

It is reassuring to hear from Mr. Lovett 
that weapons development along new lines 
goes forward. But the forces arrayed 
against Red imperialism are doing quite well 
with what they have. And that is comfort- 
ing, too. 
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Taxes Go Up and Up and Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple are beginning to make themselves 
heard and felt in the Halls of Congress. 
This week’s action on the tax bill in the 
House of Representatives proves that. 
Defeat of the measure last Tuesday, even 
though nullified by final passage Friday, 
serves notice on the public spenders that 
there is a limit to the continued appli- 
cation of the tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect theory. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of those who 
voted against the tax bill all three times 
it came before us. I did so because I 
felt the people I have the honor to repre- 
sent are against the continuing increase 
in taxes so long as there is no corre- 
sponding effort to reduce Government 
spending. Spending for defense is a 
“must” in our present hour of interna- 
tional peril, but all Government spend- 
ing is not defense spending. There is 
plenty of room for economy in the non- 
defense activities of Government. And 
even in the vast defense-spending pro- 
gram, there is no excuse for waste. 

The people are aroused at long last, 
and the vote of protest against the tax 
bill proves it. That this view is widely 
held on the home front may be seen 
from a timely editorial on this subject, 
published by the well-informed Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News. Under permis- 
sion granted to me, I include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, as follows: 

Taxes Go Up anp Up anv Up 

The administration is stunned, say Wash- 
ington reports, by the action of the House 
in turning down the five billion seven hun- 
dred and fifty million tax increase. Be that 
as it may, some huge hike will be forthcom- 
ing. Assuming that it will be about five bil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty million it will 
bring the total annual Federal tax burden 
to sixty-seven billions. 

This figure—-sixty-seven thousand mil- 
ions—is twenty-one and a half billions more 
than the highest Federal tax levy of World 
War II. 

It is more than the total national debt be- 
fore the war. 

It is reached by three tax increases since 
the outbreak of the Korean war totaling 
seventeen billions. 

The increases alone are more than three 
times the total Federal taxes collected before 
1940. 

Regardless of what may be thought of the 
$50,000,0C0,000 to which the seventeen bil- 
lions has been acded in less than a year, the 
seventeen billions, at least, is ponderable. 

It is not the cost of rearming. It is the 
price to be paid by the American people for 
the refusal of their Government to tighten 
its own belt while repeatedly urging the peo- 
ple themselves to do so, and while writing 
ax bills that compel them to do so. 

In the face of known extraordinary ex- 
penditures, the President last February de- 
clared that his $71,600,000,000 budget con- 
tained “every economy that can be made.” 
But in June Secretary Snydrr offered revised 
spending cstimates bringirs the total down 
to sixty-eight billion four hundred million. 
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Evidently the administration found that it 
could not spend money as fast as Mr. Tru- 
man had estimated 5 months before. And 
the hope of a balanced budget now with 
sixty-seven billions in taxes, rests on the fact 
that the tooling-up for defense has fallen 
behind schedule in some areas and as a con- 
sequence the rate of military spending may 
not be as fast as expected. 

More than a year has elapsed since the new 
emergency showed the need to make adjust- 
ments in nonessential spending so as to keep 
the tax burden tolerable. The net result 
has been zero. 

The Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment have been ignored by the present ses- 
sion of Congress and the President. 

The Federal payroll has swollen 

Nothing has been done to eliminate non- 
essential bureaus or nonessential activities 
of other bureaus. Meanwhile the spending 
excesses of practically every Government 
agency have become notorious 

Last May Comptroller General 
Warren told a Senate committee: 

“You and I know that there can be no real 
economy unless there be weeded out and 
completely abolished those Government 
functions which, perhaps well advised at 
their inception, have long since outlived their 
usefulness, and unless there be eternal vigi- 
lance against the creation of new functions 
and programs that are not absolutely essen- 
tial. I have always said that the Govern- 
ment is too large, and even in this day of war 
and emergency it is too large. It can be 
reduced if there is a will to do it.” 

But there was no will to do it either in 
administration or among the leaders in Con- 
gress. The added tax you pay is not the 
price of preparedness. It is the cost to you 
of the lack of will to hold spending to essen- 
tial needs. 


Lindsay 


Attorney General McGrath Defies 
Congressional Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1851 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, people 
who hold public office for a long time 
very often think that they own that 
ofiice and have only contempt for people 
who have elected them to that position. 
This is true not only of elected officials 
but also of political parties, and espe- 
cially those individual m mbers of a po- 
litical party who occupy appointive 
offices. 

As Members of Congress, we know that 
the high military brass resent being 
called to account by congressional com- 
mittees. We alsu know that the bureau- 
crats in all of the departments made end- 
runs around our committees in order to 
accomplish their goals which they have 
set up before even asking the appropri- 
ate congressional committee’s permission 
to play the game. As Members of Con- 
gress, we have become almost accus- 
tomed to defiance from the executive 
branch of our Government. 

No doubt many of my colleague; have 
already taken a resigned attitude, but 
I wonder whether or not we will sit idly 
by and overlook and ignore statements 
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of the United States Attorney General, a 
former national Democratic chairman 
and a one-time Senator, when he 
in effect, that Congress can invest 
matters until hell freezes over 
will not bother the Justice Department. 

Recently in California, Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath, displayed su- 
preme and unreserved contempt for 
Congress when he said that his Depart- 
ment intends to press a lawsuit until told 
by Congress to stop. I will not discuss 
the issues involved in the suit of the 
United States against the Fallbrook irri- 
gation district and others, although I 
feel that they are important not only to 
that particular district but to the en- 
tire United States because of the prin- 
ciples involved. I cesire to h my fel- 
low Members of Congress think about 
piotecting the rights of their constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. McGrath said in ¢ special inter- 
view with Ed Ainsworth—and none of 
the statements or quotes contained in 
Mr. Ainsworth’s article have been chal- 
lenged or deanied—that any time the Jus- 
tice Department starts to do something 
it is threatened by Congress. I wonder 
whether or not Mr. McGrath will tell the 
Members of Congress when they threat- 
ened to stop the Justice Department in 
the matter of deep-freezers, mink coats, 
5-percenters, back-door pay for fixing 
income-tax trcubles or the various 
shortages in the Internal Revenue of- 
fices. It seems to ine that Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath and his staff can be over- 
zealous in some matters and pitifully 
blind and negligent about others 

The Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committee of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, as well as the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee, headed 
by my distinguished colleague and 
fellow Pennsylvanian, Representative 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, have learned at first- 
hand that the bureaucrats in the At- 
torney General’s office make laws to suit 
themselves, write their own rules of pro- 
cedure, and do whatever they want until 
congressional action makes them respect 
the rights of the people. These two sub- 
committees have found out the manner 
in which the executive branch of the 
Government disregards Congress when 
we started the investigation of the shot- 
gun lawsuit involving the rights of over 
14,000 farmers, landowners, churches, 
pastors, and cemetery associations over 
water rights on the Santa Margarita 
River in California. 

This suit in California may be tried in 
the courts a long way from Washinzton 
and may directly affect only the con- 
stituents of a few Members of Congress, 
but if the Attorney General is successful 
in his suit, the precedent established 
there will affect the rig‘ts of the con- 
stituents of every Member of Congress. 

This lawsuit has stirred up a tremen- 
dous issue on the west coast but it raises 
a far bigger problem in the manner in 
which the executive department ignores 
the Constitution and the laws of our 
land. Under the Constitution the Mem- 
bers of Congress are the representatives 
of the people and as such are the group 
which makes the laws for the guidance 
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of our country and it is the duty of the 
executive department to carry out those 
laws. United States Attorney General 
McGrath does not share this view. In 
the interview which I have referred to 
I find many defiant and contemptuous 
statements by the Attorney General, 
none of which to my knowledge Mr. 
McGrath has repudiated. 

Some congressional committee is look- 
ing into everything we do, every case we 
have. No congressional committee is 
going to push the Attorney General into 
dropping this suit. 

Since Congress is the representative 
body of the people, I feel, Mr. Speaker, 
that they are not only entitled to look 
into anything any governmental depart- 
ment does, but it is their duty and re- 
sponsibility to see to it that, in carrying 
out the laws of Congress, the executive 
branch does not unduly infringe upon 
the rights of any individual or group of 
individuals. 

The Los Angeles Times, in its editorial 
of Wednesday, October 10, entitled “The 
Rights of 14,000 Farmers,” has ably ex- 
pressed this same conclusion. This 
editorial was introduced in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD by the Honorable NorRIs 
Poutson of California on October 17, 
1951, on page A6490. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
article of Mr. Ed Ainsworth in the Los 
Angeles Times, entitled “McGrath Defies 
Fallbrook Farmers in Water Dispute.” 


McGraTH Dertes FALLBROOK FARMERS IN 
WaTer DispuTteE—UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
GENERAL To PusH Suits DESPITE CONGRESS 
PROBE 

(By Ed Ainsworth) 

United States Attorney General McGrath, 
visiting here yesterday, issued an ultimatum 
to the farmers of Fallbrook. 

It is that the suit against them by the 
United States Government over their water 
rights on the Santa Margarita River is going 
to continue despite the investigations of any 
congressional committees. 

His edict was issued in response to specific 
questions by the Times in a special inter- 
vie'v. 

The Attorney General, here for the $100- 
a-plate Democratic Jackson Day dinner held 
last night at the Palladium, said earlier yes- 
terday that, in his considered opinion Presi- 
dent Truman will be a candidate for reelec- 
tion. 

CITES CAMPAIGN ISSUES 

McGrath, Democratic national chairman 
in 1948, said he believes the dominant issues 
in the next Presidential campaign will be 
claims for success in managing foreign af- 
fairs, continuing domestic prosperity, and 
blocking of Communist forces in Europe. 
He expressed optimism over Democratic 
chances in this campaign. 

“The party,” he said, “is confident and 
united.” 

Getting back to the Fallbrook case, which 
is aimed at about 14,000 individual defend- 
ants, McGrath said the Federal suit will 
continue unless the entire Congress, by for- 
mal enactment, forbids him to proceed 
further. 

Joining him in a portion of the interview 
was A. DeVitt Vanech, Assistant United 
States Attorney General, who did make one 
concession to the thousands of small farmers. 


NEW TIME EXTENSION 

Vanech, with McGrath's approval, an- 
nounced that he will ask the United States 
district court at San Diego on November 1 
to extend once more the time given de- 
fendants to answer the suit. Originally, 


when the complaints were filed, each de- 
fendant was required to answer within 20 
days or forfeit his water rights. 

This procedure was fought so strenuously 
by the Times, on behalf of the small farm- 
ers, that the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office was forced to go into court and 
request the original delay to November 1, 
which was granted by the court. 

Now, the practical effect of the new an- 
nouncement is to indicate that defendants 
will have still further time before facing 
forfeiture. 

PENDING LEGISLATION 


McGrath's disclosure yesterday that the 
serving of complaints will continue no mat- 
ter what are the recommendations of con- 
gressional committees investigating the suit, 
was in response to a question concerning 
pending legislation before Congress. This 
legislation, introduced by Democratic Rep- 
resentative CLINTON MCKINNON, of San Diego, 
would have the net effect of nullifying the 
Attorney General's suit, if it is passed by 
Congress. It followed a. hearing in Fall- 
brook by a congressional investigating com- 
mittee headed by Democratic Representative 
Cian ENGLE, which denounced the suit in 
the strongest terms. 

However, Congress is in the closing rush 
and it is doubtiul whether the legislation 
can be enacted prior to adjournment, al- 
though it is considered probable that it will 
pass when Congress reconvenes in January. 

“In view of Congress’ concern with this 
Fallbrook matter and the probability that it 
will take some action, at least in the next 
session, would you consider a sort of truce 
in the serving of complaints pending its re- 
convening in January—to save money on 
process servers and all the attendant ex- 
pense?” was the question asked McGrath. 

He hesitated about answering at first. 

Then, later, he said with emphasis that 
positively the serving of complaints will not 
be slowed and the suit will be pushed ahead 
as fast as possible. 

He declared that “some congressional com- 
mittee is looking into everything we do, 
every case we have,” and that to slow up 
pending congressional action would disrupt 
his entire department. 


SEES NOTHING UNUSUAL 


“But, Mr. McGrath,” he was asked, “this 
case has been described as the biggest in the 
West with these 14,000 or so defendants, 
and we all know it is very costly. Wouldn't 
it be possible to save a lot of money if fur- 
ther complaints were held up until Congress 
can decide on this legislation which may 
nullify the suit?” 

“There's nothing unusual about the case,” 
he countered. 

“Why, we've had one just like it up in 
Oregon,”’ Vanech asserted. 

“What was that?” 

“Well, it was a case involving 1,800 de- 
fendants.” 

“In a military establishment?” 

“Well, no.” 

The so-called Fallbrook case involves Ma- 
rine Camp Pendleton adjoining Fallbrook. 

FOURTEEN THOUSAND DEFENDANTS 

United States Attorney General McGrath 
is suing the 14,000 defendants ostensibly to 
determine the water rights of Camp Pendle- 
ton, although the camp and the Navy had 
worked out a perfectly amicable arrange- 
ment with local citizens over water of the 
Santa Margarita to be stored behind a new 
dam. This agreement was overturned by the 
Attorney General's office. 

McGrath insisted yesterday that his de- 
partment does not wish to take anything 
away from the rightful owners but that the 
suit was the only way to determine those 
rights. 

That it is the only way has been vigorously 
challenged by California water lawyers, all 
the Congressmen who have investigated the 
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case, and many legal authorities in other 
parts of the Nation. 

Even Democratic State Attorney General 
Brown—after much prodding by the Times 
and others—finally intervened in the Case, 
too, on behalf of the people of California. 

But McGrath contended yesterday that it 
would not have been sufficient to determine 
the water rights under California law and 
California procedure and that it had to be 
done with a Federal suit in Federal court. 

He was particularly vehement in stating 
that no congressional committee is going to 
push the Attorney General into dropping 
the suit. 

He declared the suit is being brought on 
behalf of the United States taxpayers to de- 
termine Camp Pendleton’s rights in the only 
way it can be done. 

The defendants—the thousands of small 
farmers—have contended that the whole 
matter could have been settled so the camp 
had an assured supply and the local people 
got the safe remainder, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral had not upset the agreement with the 
Navy. 


Power Revolution on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Hon. Claude R. Wickard: 


POWER REVOLUTION ON THE FARM 
(By Claude R. Wickard) 


Sixteen years ago, 9 out of 10 farms in the 
United States looked like this: dim coal-oil 
lamps lighted a little of the home, wood- 
burning stoves were used for cooking and 
heat. There was no refrigeration, no run- 
ning water or indoor plumbing. When the 
wind failed to blow, all water was pumped by 
hand and the farmer and his wife hauled it 
in buckets to meet household and livestock 
needs. Wood had to be sawed by hand. 
Milk and farm produce spoiled for lack of 
refrigeration. Lanterns flickered in the 
darkness of predawn and the darkness of 
evening as farmers hand-milked their cows, 
Men and women grew old before their time. 
Farm youth migrated to the cities by the 
thousands. As it had been for centuries 
farming was still a tedious hand-labor econ- 
omy. 

Today on nearly 9 out of 10 farms there 
has been a magic transformation. Electric- 
ity, on the farm and in the home, has 
brought new ways of producing and preserv- 
ing food, as well as modern conveniences. It 
has changed farm management as radically 
as the industrial revolution changed the 
factory. Farmers have the best in home and 
farmyard lighting, refrigeration, motor- 
powered pumping systems and motor-pow- 
ered tools. Electricity milks several cows in 
a few minutes and keeps down the bacteria 
count by sterilizing the equipment and by 
refrigerating the milk. There are more than 
400 farm uses of electricity. All of them 
contribute much to the increased quality 
and quantity of food production. Rural 
power is responsible for a new and better 
way of life on the farm. 

In 16 years of helping to bring this power 
to rural America, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, a loan agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has had an object lesson 
in the capacity of people to administer their 
own affairs at the local level, to solve new 
and difficult problems and—working as 
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groups—to make democracy a living and 
vital force. 

The experience of REA as a loan agency 
vnd the experience of our borrowers are a 
tribute to the flexibility and strength of the 
free, private-enterprise system. Out of this 
experience has been developed a set of work- 
ing principles which have come to be known 
as the REA pattern. 

The REA pattern is a democratic working 
arrangement between the people and their 
Government in which the people in need of 
a service provide the initiative and assume 
the management responsibilities locally, 
while the Government provides the credit 
facilities and the initial technical advisory 
services needed to enable local management 
to function effectively. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the pattern is that it utilizes the 
powers of Government, not to extend Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation, but to 
create and help develop new local private 
service enterprises. Its result is decentrali- 
z tion of ownership and control at the grass 
roots. 

The pattern was based on, and developed 
out of, certain assumptions which are essen- 
tial to the success of such a program. One 
is that the program must fill a real need. 
Another is that filling that need must at 
the same time promote the general welfare. 
A third is that the program must be self- 
liquidating, which means that its eventual 
costs must be borne by the beneficiaries 
themselves at a minimum of cost to the Gov- 
ernment and to the Nation's taxpayers. In 
other words, financing of the progrem must 
be done not through egrents but throuch 
loans to be repaid to the Government with 
interest. The Rural Electrification Act em- 
bodied these assumptions. 

Since 1935, when REA was established, 
mechanization and rural electrification have 
permitted the farmer to start making the 
technological advances which industrial 
plants made many years ago. The REA pat- 
tern was not planned. It grew out of expe- 
rience. When REA was established it was 
assumed that the existing utility companies 
would welcome long-term, low-interest loans 
to extend their lines into rural areas. The 
great majority of these companies, however, 
were reluctant to do so. They bclieved it 
would be unprofitable to serve the more 
sparsely settled rural areas and they were 
of the opinion that practically all farmers 
who could make good use of electricity were 
already being served. 

Since the Congress had decreed that rural 
electrification was to be accomplished 
through loans rather than grants, the lack 
of interest on the part of the power com- 
panies would have been fatal to the progra 
if the farmers had not decided to take things 
into their own hands. Farm groups expe- 
rienced in operating and managing their own 
cooperative associations cf various types 
formed themselves into new enterprises and 
submitted loan applicaitons which would 
permit them to build and operate their own 
rural electric systems. 

As these loan applications mounted in vol- 
ume, REA made what was probably its most 
important administrative decision. As bank- 
ers, REA officials accepted the integrity of 
the American farmer as loan security. It was 
a calculated risk that one might depend on 
the inherent capacity of our people to ad- 
minister their affairs with competence and 
pay their debts when due. 

One rust have a deep and abiding faith 
in America to make such a decision. What 
it meant was that REA would then make 
100-percent loans to rural borrowers who had 
no experience in the construction operation 
or management of a rural electric system. 
Even though the Government held a mort- 
gage on the system, revenues to pay off the 
loan would not develop unless the farmers 
really made use of the service offered and 
the enterprise were soundly managed. 


If REA loans are unique in banking 
practice, the results are equally so. In 16 
years REA has made loans amounting to 
more than $2,350,000,000 to 1,076 borrowers, 
including 925 rural electric cooperatives. 
The latter have borrowed 95 percent of REA’s 
loan funds. REA borrowers have built more 
than one and one-tenth million miles of line 
and serve nearly three and one-half million 
rural consumers, of whom three-fourths are 
farmers. 

Do REA borrowers pay their debts? As 
of March 31, borrowers had returned $282,- 
196,238 in principal and interest to the Gov- 
erhment, and less than three-tenths of 1 
percent of the amounts due cumulatively was 
more than 30 days overdue. In 16 years REA 
has had to foreclose on only one borrower, 
@ small commercial utility whose system 
Was wrecked by a severe storm. Our of 
more than $2,000,000,C00 in loans our loss to 
date is about #40,000 

Is it possible that farmers can direct the 
affairs of a business so complex as a rural 
electric utility and do so successfully? The 
record proves that it is. The accomplish- 
ments of REA borrowers are sound support 
for our working principles that a program 
can fill a need and at the same time pay its 
own way 

But what about the general welfare? 
Through REA loan funds more than a thou- 
sand new enterprises have been started. 
Directly, they have created new jos for 
about 30,000 people in rural communities 
But they have alco generated considerable 
industrial production and employment. 
Three and a half million rural households 
are new consumers of electrical appliances 
and equipment. For example, without the 
electric motor to run the pump it is not prac- 
tical to have modern plumbing in the farm 
home At a conservative estimate, each user 
of electricity on the lines of REA borrowers 
has already invested an average of at least 
$1,000 in electrical goods and services. 

Labor, contractors, dealers, and manufac- 
turers have benefited from the new demand 
to the extent of about $3,500,000,000, over 
$1,000,009,0C0 more than the amount of loan 
funds actually advanced. The new market 
is only beginning to show itself. It will ex- 
pand each year as farmers learn to use elec- 
tricity still more productively and as new 
uses for electricity on the farm are developed. 
Television is one example. Where it is avail- 
able 10 percent of farm homes in the area 
have already installed sets. 

Because power is now more readily avail- 
able in rural areas thousands of new indus- 
tries have been established in rural loca- 
tions. It has meant the modernization of 
schools, churches, and business establish- 
ments in the villages and at the crossroads. 
REA borrowers are the sole source of power 
for hundreds of mines, oil wells, airway bea- 
cons, and radar stations. Then, there is 
the vast contribution which electricity 
makes to farm income. Dozens of tasks of 
food processing and other chores around the 
farmyard are done now by electricity to per- 
mit the farmer to spend more time at work 
in the fields. The influence of rural power 
is indicated in recent figures which reveal 
that although there are a million and a quar- 
ter fewer farm workers than in 1941, farm 
production is 40 percent above the level just 
before World War II. 

If the proper function of money is to 
create new wealth through increased pro- 
duction, we feel that our program con- 
tributes to that objective and also makes 
&@ substantial contribution to the Nation's 
welfare through helping to restore the eco- 
nomic balance of one segment of our popu- 
lation which was lagging behind in its op- 
portunity to produce. The increased capac- 
ity of farmers to produce and to buy goods 
and services tends to benefit everyone. 

The principles of the REA pattern would 
be meaningless without a motivating force. 
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In the rural electrification program we be- 
lieve that the motivating force is the prac- 
tice of democracy by the home-owned and 
locally controlled rural electric cooperatives. 

What has democracy got to do with rural 
electrification? Perhaps if we examine the 
form and structure of what might be 
termed an average REA borrower, the ques- 
tion will answer itself. 

In terms of statistics, our average borrower 
will have $2,000,000 in loan funds which 
have been used to build a rural electric dis- 
tribution system covering 1,000 miles and 
serving around 3,300 rural consumers. 

The borrower's enterprise will be a non- 
profit cooperative asscciation cl red un- 
der the law of the State in which it operates. 
The loan is made to the enterprise, not to 
farmers individually. Membership of the 
cooperative is made up of those who use its 
services. At their annual and special meet- 
ings, the members select from their number 
a group to serve as directors or trustees. 
The board of directors serves without pay, 
and is responsible for policy making and 
over-all management. The board hires a 
manager to direct day-to-day operations and 
the manager in turn hires a staff. Just as 
any clected official is subject to the veto 
power of the voting citizen, so are co-op 
boards sub‘ect to the will of the member- 
ship 

Rural electric cooperatives follow the tra- 
dition that elections are held by secret bal- 
lot and that each member has only one vote. 
All have an incentive to keep informed about 
their co-op’s affairs because each member 
is part owner of the rural electric system 
which serves him. Just as a home owner 
gradually pays off his mortgage, so the mem- 
bers of the rural electric coo 
gradually repaying the Govern: 

To do this, each member's bil 
service is computed to cover the a 
of operations (wholesale price of pow 
costs, taxes, etc.) and a small mar 
can ke used to pay off the mortga.e 
of the co-ops careful records are kept of 
patron's margin of extra payments, for 


establish his individual 


ratives are 


share of equ i 
the ownership of the electric system whic 
serves him 

The rural electric co-op is usually th 
largest enterprise in the community and fre 
quently one of the higsest tax 
ning a $2,000,000 business takes v ) 
age, and management skill. Each } 
boards of farmers demonstrate their increas- 
ing competence in the application of sound 
management principles and practices 

Thousands of our rural citizens have come 
to their full stature of leadership through 
service on rural electric co-op boards. As 
they rotate in term of office, they are build- 
ing a pool of experienced leaders and admin- 
istrators in rural communities. These men 
have had experience in making big decisions 
They formulate policies and get them down 
in writin They demand standard proce- 
dures, effective budgets, job descriptions, and 
planned operations in the cooperative busi- 
nesses they supervise. Through regular re- 
ports and audits, they have learned how to 
cheek on execution of policy by operatin: 
management. 

More important, rural electric co-op direc- 
tors are learning how to exercise leadership 
in conformity with the democratic processes 
as they work with and through groups. This 
addition to the human resources of the com- 
munity is a byproduct of rural electrification, 
but it is an important one. 

Now that these new enterprises have been 
established and now that nearly 9 out of 
10 farms have power, what is the job ahead? 
On the face of it, some may say that the work 
is about done and that there is no longer a 
need for loan funds and technical assistance 
to these rural enterprises. The fact is that 
there are two big assignments yet to be ac- 
complished. The first is to extend power to 


g 
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the more than three-quarter million farms 
which are not yet served; and the second is 
to assure farmers of a future supply of ade- 
quate, reliable, and economical power. 

Reaching the farms which are more iso- 
lated, farms over the hill and off the main 
roads, takes hard work and shrewd planning. 
REA borrowers make it a matter of para- 
mount policy that if anyone in the area can 
have electricity, then everyone in the area is 
entitled to it—and at the same rates. Each 
loan is made with the understanding that 
the borrower balances revenues from the 
more thickly settled sections to permit lines 
to be constructed to serve those farms in 
sparsely populated areas. Actually the feasi- 
bility of the loan depends not so much on 
how many farms there are to a mile of line 
but how much electricity farmers will use. 

It is the increasing amount of electricity 
which farmers are using and plan to use 
which creates the demand for loan funds to 
insure adequate, reliable, and economical 
service. But of what use has been our work 
thus far if farmers are unable to get enough 
electric power to meet their needs—reliable 
power which will not burn out their motors 
and power that is cheap enough to permit 
them to make full productive use of it? 

In areas where the wholesalers of power 
are unable to deliver a supply which is ade- 
quate, reliable, and reasonable in price, 
REA borrowers meet their own needs through 
the development of their own generating 
plants or the construction of transmission 
lines to tap hydroelectric power generated 
at Federal dams. In their view, their efforts 
are not competitive. The consumers whom 
they serve are consumers whom existing 
companies formerly expressed no interest 
in reaching. Farmers see no difference be- 
tween farm groups building a generating 
plant to serve their own needs and United 
States Steel installing a massive generating 
plant to increase its production. REA's 
policy in making loans for generation or 
transmission requires that borrowers show 
that more adequate or more economical 
power would result than is now available 
from existing sources, 

We believe that increasing America’s capac- 
ity to produce is just as important on the 
farm as it is in the factory. Electricity is 
the most important factor around the farm- 
stead in producing more and better products 
with less labor, which the American farms 
must do to meet the demands of the Nation, 

REA borrowers distributed 8,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity over their lines 
in 1950. This was 20 times the amount 
used in 1940. At the measured rate of 
use, the demand for rural power will double 
again this year. Our borrowers generated 
only 13 percent of their requirements in 
1950. The remainder was purchased from 
power companies and other suppliers. The 
rural electric distribution systems developed 
with REA loans paid the power companies 
$37,000,000 for electricity in 1950. 

The success of the REA pattern in the 
rural-electrification program does not mean 
that we recommend it for all programs where 
the need is national in scope. But its suc- 
cess did result in the Congress giving REA 
the assignment for the new rural telephone 
loan program which is now under way. In 
any such programs, we feel that Government 
has three major responsibilities: First, to 
serve as a source of loan funds; second, to act 
as a central pool or clearing house where 
borrowers may obtain technical advice and 
assistance; and, third, to withdraw that ad- 
vice and assistance progressively and as rape 
idly as borrowers develop operating and man- 
agement maturity. 

Such a program puts the emphasis on local 
ownership and control and insures local 
benefits. Its effect is just the opposite of 
the trend toward centrally controlled na- 
tional chains for the distribution of goods 


or services. Where financing comes from 


far-away cities, financial control and control 
of management and technical skills remain 
with the absentee owner. Not only do the 
revenues go back to other points, but local 
people have no voice in making the decisions 
which affect their own affairs. 

In the rural-electrification program REA 
assembles and makes available the total ex- 
perience of its borrowers for the use of any 
one of them. The role of the Government 
is to advise and assist but not to order or 
direct. Without the central pool of tech- 
nical assistance, the mortality rate of the 
new and inexperienced enterprises might 
have approached that of business in general. 

The REA does not own or operate a mile of 
line. The accomplishments of our coopera- 
tive borrowers as they operate and manage 
their locally owned private enterprises are 
adequate proof of the basic strength of de- 
mocracy and the free private enterprise 
system. 


Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress will go into his- 
tory as that which armed the free 
world—with spiritual force, economic 
vitality, and with military strength—to 
halt the global ambitions of communism. 

I desire to tell the country that this 
Congress knows its responsibility and 
has accepted it. 

It is dedicated to peace. It is deter- 
mined to make America and the other 
free nations so strong that the Kremlin 
will not dare start war. Freedom 
through strength has guided the course 
of the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, now drawing to a close. 

This is a Congress charting a course 
of global defense for free nations. 

World developments abruptly brought 
a change in the whole concept of legis- 
lative programing. Many meritorious 
measures that a normal peacetime Con- 
gress would consider were forced aside. 
The work of this Congress cannot be 
compared with any previous Congress in 
which the survival of freedom was not 
then a pressing problem. 

We have had to find a way to provide 
armaments without wrecking our econ- 
omy at home. 

We have had to proceed carefully 

The criticism we hear most is that this 
Congress has been slow and reluctant. 
This is high praise of the Congress. For 
the problems are so grave, and the risks 
so great, we would be foolish to rush into 
any action without time to gather all 
the facts and study and meditate upon 
them. And, of course, we have been re- 
luctant to appropriate billions of the 
people’s money and levy new taxes and 
put new controls on our economy, with- 
out first being sure that our own safety 
as a Nation requires it. 

Take a look at the Eighty-second 
Congress’ record thus far: 

Proving our desire for peace, one of 
our first acts was to renew the Recipro- 
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cal Trade Act, as a treaty of commerce 
and friendship for all nations that re- 
spect freedom and want to be friends. 

The Congress then voted $56,937,808,- 
030—far more than the total cost of 
World War I—to build up America’s 
armed might—to sustain the fighting in 
Korea and to halt the march of Commu- 
nist imperialism the world over. We 
have provided other billions to strength- 
en our allies militarily and economical- 
ly, and to expand our own military in- 
stallations. 

Not only has this Congress extended 
the Selective Service System to July 1, 
1955, but it also raised the ceiling on the 
Armed Forces to 5,000,000 men. More- 
over, it laid the foundation for universal 
military training looking toward a per- 
manent system of international safety. 

Ahead of the general appropriations 
for defense, we authorized $2,700,000,000 
for conversion of naval vessels and the 
construction of new ships for the Navy, 
including a 57,000-ton carrier. 

We set up a comprehensive program 
of public works construction at Army, 
Navy and Air Force bases, totaling 
around $5,000,000,000. 

We renewed the Defense Production 
Act, providing machinery for continua- 
tion of the program to mobilize the Na- 
tion’s economic forces behind the de- 
fense program, and to deal with the fac- 
tors that bring about inflation. A Small 
Defense Plants Administration is set up 
to help little manufacturers share in the 
productive effort. 

In addition to price and wage stabil- 
ization powers, this act includes exten- 
sion of rent controls and authority to 
control imports. 

In this field of tuning the economy to 
the necessities of defense, and looking 
after the needs of the workers, we have 
passed a bill to meet urgent housing 
needs in the mobilization program. 

While attending first to the primary 
purpose of preparedness, it has taken 
time to enact more laws benefiting vet- 
erans and service people, including a free 
$10,000 life insurance policy for each 
member of the Armed Forces. The Con- 
gress responded to the appeal for emer- 
gency aid for India, providing a loan for 
the purpose of 2,000,000 tons of grain. 
The Congress moved quickly to ease suf- 
fering from floods in the Midwest, mak- 
ing a direct appropriation of $25,000,000. 
Other relief is on the way. 

We cleared all of the regular appro- 
priations bills. 

The only true gage of how well we 
have performed our task is to measure 
what has been done against what needed 
to be done. 

When we convened on January 3 we 
faced the momentous task not only of 
supplying our Armed Forces with the im- 
mediate means and manpower to fight in 
Korea but also of providing for the long- 
range buildup of our military power and 
of our industrial production. 

We had the obligation of aiding our 
allies of the free world both militarily 
and economically to assure their readi- 
ness to meet any thrust by an enemy 
anywhere in Europe or in Asia. 

We faced the responsibility, more- 
over, of maintaining the stability of our 











economy to support the program abroad 
while at the same time meeting normal 
requirements of our civilian population 
at home. 

We had to perform, in addition, the 
regular essential housekeeping duties of 
the Congress, such as raising revenue, 
providing appropriations, and enacting 
much other needed legislation on the do- 
mestic and international fronts. 

It was our job, in short, to make this 
Nation and its allies so strong as to deter 
an attack by any would-be aggressor. It 
was our job to wage peace by making 
ourselves strong enough to wage war. 

The Ejighty-second Congress can 
boast that it has provided—short of all- 
out war—for the greatest mobilization of 
America’s economic, military, and man- 
power resources in our history. 

We have likewise provided a program 
for cementing our relations with friendly 
nations all over the globe. 

The Eighty-second Congress—now less 
than 10 months’ old—will complete its 
program designed to protect America’s 
liberties and to help free peoples stay 
free. 





Like Bureaucratic Rule? 
Indians 


Take Look at 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
[IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the follow- 
ing article from the Alliance (Ohio) Re- 
view of Saturday, October 13, 1951: 


LIKE BUREAUCRATIC RULE? TAKE LOOK 
AT INDIANS 


(By G. S. Benson) 


At a time when so many Americans are be- 
ing charmed by visions of a Federal welfare 
state which promises to remove the vicissi- 
tudes of life and set up a guaranteed stand- 
ard of good health, adequate education, eco- 
nomic welfare and security for all, it would 
be wise for us to take a good look at how 
well the American Indians, who have lived 
for a century in such a welfare state, have 
fared. 

For 126 years the Federal Government's 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has been the benev- 
olent guardian of most of our Indian citizens. 
No Indian under the paternal wing of this 
Great White Father in Washington has 
had to worry about food, sheiter, or old-age 
security, regardless of whether he’s been 
energetic or lazy, well-behaved or unruly. 
The Government has provided education 
too—or, rather, it guaranteed to do so. 


TWO LESSONS 


Many Indians have declined to enter res- 
ervations or otherwise submit to Govern- 
ment paternalism. I have seen numbers of 
them in Oklahoma who have made their own 
prosperity and security and are splendid, 
independent citizens. But the facts about 


the several hundred thousand indians under 
Government guardianship provide two les- 
sons which all free citizens should learn and 
learn well: 

1. While wards of politically-managed bu- 
reaucracy our Indian citizens have become 
@ stagnant, if not actually a disappearing 
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race. Their once magnificent pride. native 
resourcefulness and unmatched self-reli- 
ance has withered. Depeidency has stunted 
their capability. They are the only minority 
group in America that has failed to make 
great strides of progress in the last half cen- 
tury. They are also the eniy racial group 
whose members have been wards of a wel- 
fare state. 

2. On the basis of the 126-year record of 
the Indian Bureau, political bureaucracy has 
utterly failed as a caretaker of human hopes. 
The Bureau's oft-reneated claim of “taking 
care of the Indians'"’ becomes a shameful 
mockery when all the facts are known. 


SICKNESS AND SQUALOR 


Here are some results of the Government's 
“taking care of the Indians’—as reported by 
the Marquette League for Catholic Indian 
Missions: 

Health, education, and welfare standards 
of te Navajos (one of the tribes under Gov- 
ernment guardianship) have been running 
steadily downhill for 83 years. The one- 
room hogans (homes) of the Navajos are 
windowless, unsanitary, uncomfortable over- 
crowded, and the entire family sleeps, eats, 
and lives on the dirt floor. Due to the neglect 
of the Government, tuberculosis and infant 
mortality have reached what is believed to 
be the highest rate in the continental United 
States. The Navajos are among the sickest 
people in the Nation, with the least amount 
of medical service, in spite of the fact they 
are wards of the Government. 

Seventy-five percent of the Navajo Tribe 
is illiterate as compared to Negro illiteracy 
of 16.1 percent, foreign-born white illiteracy 
of 9.9 percent, and native white illiteracy of 
1.5 percent. 

The Rev. Bernard A. Cullen, of the Mar- 
quette League, one of the best informed 
authorities on the plight of these wards of 
our Government. says: “We have driven the 
Indian into an abysmal pit of darkness and 
misery, and the very least we can do is lower 
the ladder of opportunity to help him to 
climb into the sunlight and know again the 
pride that was once his.” 

Freedom of opportunity for the Indian and 
the unfettered chance to redevelop his self- 
reliance and pride—these are the best gifts 
within the province of our Nation, not more 
bureaucratic paternalism. The Indian is 
not inherently a second-class citizen. If re- 
born into independence, he could do equally 
well for himself as the millions of immigrants 
have done who came to America penniless 
and illiterate. But with the continued po- 
litical guardianship of a Federal bureau tak- 
ing away all of their natural instincts and 
characteristics the American Indian would 
become, as would any other branch of the 
human race, mere creatures—with final ex- 
tinction probable. 





Had Enough War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF VENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Americans have had enough of the 
warfare state. 

Three major wars in 27 years is the 
record. 

In the years under Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover, we lived in peace with all the 
world. 
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In the 27 years under Wilson, F. D 
Roosevelt, and Truman, we have had 8 
years of three wars with nearly 1,500,000 
battle casualties. 

These administrations made no effort 
to keep out of these wars. President 
Wilson, elected in 1916 because he kept 
us out of war, had already pledged our 
entrance to Lord Balfour. President 
Roosevelt said again and again and 
again that our boys would not be sent 
to fight in foreign wars, at a time when 
he had already decided to lead us into 
World War II. President Truman, after 
Senator Tom CONNALLY and Secretary 
Dean Acheson had said Korea was not 
part of our strategy, took us into the Ko- 
rean war without constitutional author- 
ity to do so 

We are now in a total war, a savage 
loody treadmill war of attrition pitting 
the lives of American boys against. Red 
China's countless masses. Our total cas- 
ualties are approaching the 200,000 
mark—95,000 battle casualties and about 
100,970 non-battle casualties. It isa war 
we dare not lose—yet we are afraid to 
win it 

The architects of the Korean war are 
now setting up a defense for Europe. On 
this record, what basis have we for the 
hope that the European project will be 
sounder than the one in Korea? If the 
leadership of this administration is un- 
able to prevent Red China from destroy- 
ing Korea, can this same leadership save 
Europe if Russia strikes? 

After our decisive military victory in 
World War II, can we trust an admin- 
istration which failed to win the peace 
with preparation for war, the conduct 
of war, and responsibility for peace 
should world war III come? 

This year the Congress has appro- 
priated $75,000,000,000 for defense. This 
is $15,000,000,000 more than the Govern- 
ment calculates can be collected in taxes, 
In addition, we have a $20,000,000,000 
item for the cost of the civil govern- 
ment. Then, the various State govern- 
ments have a total budget of $18,000,- 
090,000. This session of Congress has 
appropriated $95,000,000.000 in this 1 
year. Our national income is estimated 
a’ $260,000,000,000. This means that 
more than one-third of a citizen's in- 
come is seized by the Government. 
When this is so, a citizen is no longer 
free and independent. He works more 
than 1 day in 3 for Government. He, 
along with 150,000,000 other Americans 
has become what the socialist want, an 
incipient ward of the state. 

As late as 1941, only 15 percent of our 
national income went for taxes. In 
1945—27 percent went for taxes. In 
1951—30 percent goes for taxes, and by 
1952—32 percent. Unless the 
brakes on, just as 15 percent became 30 
percent, and 30 percent will become 322 
percent, under the tax bill we passed to- 
day, the 32 percent will become 35 per- 
cent, then 40 percent as it is in Britain 
today, and then 69 percent as it is in 
Soviet Russia. Then the Government, 
which should be the servant of the peo- 
ple, wili have become the m r. The 
socialists will have m but 
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Americans will have lost their freedom. 
But, despice the back-breaking taxes, 
we will have a deficit this year of about 
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fifteen billion, thus adding to our present 
national debt of two hundred and fifty- 
six billion 

This deficit spending means further 
depreciation of the dollar. 

There are 72,000,000 life insurance 
policies in America. They constitute 
the principal item of security which hus- 
bands leave their widows. As inflation 
from deficit spending mounts, insurance 
payments, widows’ pensions, and Gov- 
ernment bonds depreciate. 

Inflation, unhalted, will lead us to the 
controlled state—just what the Fair Deal 
wants. 

In spite of the fabulous spending, we 
are not getting national security. In 
Korea, we are outnumbered on the 
ground and in the air. Our allies send 
only token forces. There the destiny 
of our boys lie. in Stalin’s hands. 

In Europe even our military leaders do 
not give a forthright statement that the 
proposed 60 divisions can save Europe 
should the Red Army strike. At home 
our fleet can prevent large-scale enemy 
invasion but according to General Van- 
denberg we have insufficient air defenses 
to prevent enemy bombing. 

This all adds up to gross incompetence, 
mismanagement, and, in certain in- 
stances, disloyalty. The American peo- 
ple are sick of this administration cod- 
dling Russia which created a Franken- 
stein with which they are totally unable 
to cope. 

Thank God, our Constitution places 
the power in the people. Fair Deal 
officials are responsible to the people. 

We have had enough; 1952 is the dead- 
line. 


Tax Picture 
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HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Reese Amis, outstanding editor of 
Alabama, from the Monday, October 15, 
1951, issue of The Huntsville Times en- 
titled “Let’s Keep Tax Picture Straight”: 

Let's Keep Tax PICTURE STRAIGHT 

There is a great tendency these days to 
exaggerate, to make statements that are only 
partially true, or that do not give the com- 
plete context, and to distort the true picture 
about public ma-ters. 

A sample of this kind, which confuses 
many indifferent or unthinking readers, at a 
time when taxes are becoming so much heav- 
ier, is the propaganda emanating from many 
political sources, leaving the inference that 
tax increases are due to normal expenses of 
the Government. 

This Congress has appropriated just over 
$100,000,000,000, a near record exceeded only 
by the levy in 1944 for war expenditures. 

Of this astronomical amount, $80,000,000,- 
000 is for defense preparation, the waging of 
the Korean war, and for assistance to our 
allies in the cold war against Russia. 

The remainder, about $20,000,000,000, is for 
conduct of the Gvernment’s normal opera- 
tions. 


There is plenty to criticize these days, 
without resorting to misrepresentation, or to 
befuddlement of people who are groaning 
under the burden of crushing taxation. 

All of us are simply paying for our own 
shortsightedness, after World War II, in 
throwing down our weapons around the 
globe, calling all the boys home too soon, 
and allowing the Russians to take over, be- 
cause of our own military weakness. 


TT 


Atomic Energy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the- Recorp, I include the following: 
Ravio INTERVIEW OF Mr. GorRDON DEAN, 

CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 

COMMISSION, BY CONGRESSMAN WICKER- 

SHAM, OCTOBER 18, 1951 

Question. I am glad to have you here to- 
day, Mr. Dean, to tell the folks in Oklahoma 
something about our country’s atomic en- 
ergy program. Just what is going on in the 
atomic field these days that you think would 
be interesting to the people in Oklahoma? 

Answer. Well frankly, Mr. Wickersham, 
we are in the weapons business more than 
anything else. Our main goal today is to 
make atomic weapons as rapidly and as ef- 
ficiently as we can. We are doing this be- 
cause we want to maintain and if possible 
increase our lead over those who might be 
entertaining the idea of attacking us or our 
friends in the free world. I believe strongly 
that it is important to maintain our lead in 
atomic weapons so that we can negotiate 
from a position of strength in our efforts to 
bring about a peaceful and honorable solu- 
tion to the world’s problems. 1 might add 
that we're not in this weapons work through 
our own choice—we are in it through the 
choice of the men in the Kremlin. As far 
as we ourselves are concerned, we would 
much rather be devoting all of our atten- 
tion and energy to realizing some of the 
potential peacetime benefits of the atom, 
but I don’t believe that any right-thinking 
American would suggest that we follow a 
course different from the one we are fol- 
lowing 

Question. Do you mean, Mr. Dean, that 
our atomic weapons program has brought 
to a halt all progress toward realization of 
the peacetime promise of atomic energy? 

Answer. Oh no, not at all. It is true 
that in many ways our weapons work hin- 
ders us in our work on peacetime applica- 
tions, but in some ways it actually helps us. 
As you may know, one of the main charac- 
teristics of atomic energy is that most of 
whet we do has both a military and a 
peacetime application. That's why the 
atomic energy program—in both its military 
and peacetime phases—has to be controlled 
by the Government, at least in these times. 

Question. Just what is the main peace- 
time promise of atomic energy, Mr. Dean? 

Answer. Well, I would say that when 
most people think of peacetime promise of 
the atom they think of atomic power—cheap 
power to do man’s work and to bring light 
into the dark corners of the world. 

Question. Are we making any progress 
toward that? 

Answer. Oh, yes; but again, because of the 
state of the world, we will have atomic power 
first for military use. I mean specifically an 
atomic engine to propel a submarine. That 
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will be the first practical use of atomic 
power. We have a research machine out at 
our testing station in Idaho which we hope 
will produce some power shortly as an ex- 
periment, but the first practical use will be 
the propulsion of a submarine. 

Question. Are we very far along on that? 

Answer. I can’t tell you just when we 
think we'll have our first atomic submarine, 
Mr. WICKERSHAM, because to tell the Amer- 
ican people would also tell the Communists 
and that is one of the things we don't want 
them to know. But I can say that we now 
have under construction out in Idaho the 
first land-based prototype of an atomic en- 
gine suitable for submarine propulsion. 
And, as you may know, the Navy has an- 
nounced that it has awarded a contract 
for construction of the kind of a submarine 
that can operate on one of our atomic en- 
gines. 

Question. What about airplanes? Hasn't 
there been a lot of talk about atomic air- 
planes lately? 

Answer. Yes, there’s been a lot of talk 
about atomic aircraft, as there always seems 
to be about anything that has the word 
atomic in it. The fact is that both the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Air Force 
have contracts out for work on this problem. 
It’s in only its earliest phases now, how- 
ever, and we'll see an atomic submarine 
before we'll see an atomic aircraft. But I 
think there is no question that someday 
we're going to have both, and if we can 
make atomic power plants for submarines 
and aircraft we will be a long way along the 
road toward producing power for civilian use. 

Questi$n. Strictly from the layman’s point 
of view, Mr. Dean, I would think that it 
would be easier to build a stationary, Iand- 
based atomic power plant to say, light a city, 
than it would to build the small, intricate 
kind you apparently would have to have to 
power a submarine or an aircraft. Isn't that 
true? 

Answer. Well, yes; in a general way, it is 
true. But there is one important difference 
between a submarine engine and a commer- 
cial atomic power plant, and that is demand. 
There is an immediate demand on the part 
of the military services for an atomic sub- 
marine at almost any cost within reason, 
whereas there is not today a commercial de- 
mand for atomic power at the prices at which 
it would have to be sold. A commercial 
atomic power plant built today with the 
knowledge we now have available would be 
an expensive proposition, and the power it 
produced would be expensive—much more 
expensive than power produced today from 
coal, gas, oil, or hydroelectric systems. Peo- 
ple just wouldn't buy it because of the cost. 
Our main objective, then, is, through re- 
search and development, to get these costs 
down to where atomic power will be competi- 
tive. I think someday we will do it, and I 
think our work on these .nilitary engines will 
help, but commercial ‘atomic power is not 
right around the curner. 

Question. Aren't there some private indus- 
trial firms looking into the possibility of 
building privately financed atomic-power 
plants in the near future? 

Answer. Yes; and we are cooperating with 
them. We are making available to them all 
of the information they need to make a 
thorough and comprehensive study. Their 
idea is to build atomic machines that can 
produce at one and the same time explosive 
material tor the Government and power for 
commercial use, thus making it possible to 
sell the power more cheaply than would 
otherwise be the case. In this way they 
hope to make the power cost compet: ive. 
We're a‘l for them, and we're doing all we 
can to help them succeed. 

Quest.on. It is interesting, Mr. Dean, to 
have this report on just what is going on in 
the development of atomic power, but there 
is one thing which has bothered me some- 
what, and that is this: To produce power, 
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we need to use uranium, and to produce 
weapons, we need to use uranium. Isn't 
there a competition here? Do we have 
enough uranium to go around? 

Answer. Yes; there is a competition. It is 
perfectly true that the atomic-energy ma- 
terials that are in our national weapons 
stockpile cannot be put to work producing 
powcr as long as they are in weapons, and 
right now very nearly all of our materials are 
going into weapons. Bvt there is one thing 
that I think everyone should know, and that 
is that all of these materials that are now 
stored in the form of weapons can some day, 
if they are never used as weapons, be used to 
produce power. They do not deteriorate, at 
least for many, many generations, and they 
are ther> for us to use for peacetime appli- 
cation anytime we feel it is safe to do so. 
They are actually one of our great national 
resources. 

Question. That is very good to know. It 
is good to know that all of this investment 
we are making in atomic energy is not 
wasted from the peacetime standpoint. 
Speaking of investment, just how much have 
the American people paid out to date for 
atomic energy, Mr. Dean? 

Answer. Just about $5,000,000,000, Mr. 
WICKERSHAM, including the $2,000,000,000 
spent during the war by the Army and the 
$3,000,000,000 that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has spent since. Next year our 
costs—because we are in the middle of a big 
expansion program—will come to about $1,- 
800,000,000, more than double last year’s. 

Question. Does the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission spend all that money itself? 

Answer. Yes, but it goes to the private 
scientific and industrial contractors that do 
virtually ali of the work. This is mainly an 
industrial enterprise, Mr. WIcKERSHAM, and 
it is mainly done by industrial and scientific 
people. As of today, for example, of the 
more than 100,000 people who are engaged in 
atomic energy work in this country, less than 
6,000 work for the Government. The re- 
mainder work for the more than 500 prime 
contractors and major subcontractors, both 
industrial and scientific, who perform near- 
ly all of the functions carried on within the 
framework of what we call the atomic energy 
program. 

Question. That sounds like you have a big 
program there, and one that penetrates 
rather deeply into our economy. Just what 
are the American people getting out of this 
investment in money and people and ma- 
terials? 

Answer. I'd say we're getting national se- 
curity and the hope that through our atomic 
strength we can find a peaceful way out of 
the current tense international situation. 
I'd say we're getting, too, considerable prog- 
ress toward our peacetime goals. 

Question. I noticed you said peacetime 
goals—that is, in the plural. Do we have 
some peacetime goals besides the power 
one? 

Answer. Oh yes, very definitely, and most 
of them stem from the production and use 
of the atomic energy materials called radioi- 
sotopes. Unlike atomic power, these mate- 
rials are already on the market and have 
been for a number of years. I don’t think 
the usefulness—both actual and potential— 
of these radioactive materials can be under- 
rated. It may well be in the long run, 
that they will constitute atomic energy’s 
greatest contribution to man’s welfare. 

Question. You say these materials are 
already on the market. Are they in wide 
use? 

Answer. Yes; they are. To date more than 
21,000 shipments of radioisotopes have been 
made from our Oak Ridge, Tenn., isotopes 
production center to more nearly 700 re- 
search institutions and industrial concerns 
in the United States and to nearly 200 re- 
search institutions abroad. The institutions 
and industrial concerns using them include 
11 in Oklahoma. 


Question. I 
homa might be intere 
names of some of these c 

Answer. Well they would include in Tulsa 
the Dowell Co., the Elida & McNulty Co., En- 
gineering Laboratories, National Tank Co., 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Arthur C. Sweeny, 
Jr., and Wells Surveys Inc. Others are the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. of Bartlesville, Okla- 
home A. & M. College, and the University of 
Okls ma Research Institute and Medical 
School. In addition, both Oklahoma A. & 
M. and the University of Oklahoma have a 
number of direct research contracts with 
the AEC for atomic energy work. 

Question. These radioisotopes certainly 
appear to be in wide demand. I would like 
to know why. Just what are they good for? 

Answer. Well, they are useful in a number 
of different fields. In medicine, for example, 
they are useful in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of certain diseases, particularly of the 
thyroid and circulatory system, and in re- 
search leading to the development of new 
and better methods of preventing, diagnos- 
ing and treating many different types of 
disease. In agriculture, they are very use- 
ful in learning more about the utilization 
of fertilizer and for the development of bet- 
ter plants and livestock. In industry, they 
are useful directly in process control, test- 
ing and the making of precise measure- 
ments, and in industrial research leading to 
the development of better products and bet- 
ter ways of manufacturing products 

Question. They sound very useful indeed. 
But let’s take one example and pursue it 
just a little further. How do radioisotopes, 
for example, help us to raise better live- 
stock? 

Answer. There are a number of different 
ways but I'll cite just one example. It bas 
been found that cattle need extremely small 
quantities of some very rare elements in 
their diets, and these are not always pro- 
vided in the soil the cattle graze upon. When 
these are lacking the cattle are sickly, even 
though they may otherwise have an ex- 
cellent diet Through radioisotopes, it is 
possible to find out which of these elements 
may be needed, and, if they do not occur 
naturally in the soil at a given location, to 
supplement the cattle’s diet with them in 
some other way. 

Question. How are radioisotopes used in 
Oklahoma? 

Answer. For a number of different pur- 
poses; notably, I would say, for vari kinds 
of industrial and medical research and for 
such things as radiography and oil well log- 
ging. Radiography, you know, means using 
the radiations they send out in roughly the 
same way that X-rays are used—that is, to 
figuratively look into solids to discover hid- 
den flaws in industrial products, etc 

Question. What about oil well 
How are they used there? 

Answer. Well, different types of soil and 
rock react differently to various kinds of nu- 
clear radiations. By lowering radioisotopes 
into the ground, therefore, it is possible to 
determine the different kinds of strata an oil 
well passes through, and to determine 
whether the geology is favorable to oil 

Question. That seems to me to be a very 
useful application of a product.our atomic 
ern°rgy program has produced. I would like 
to ask you some more questions, but I see 
our time is up and I want to say I have been 
very glad to have you here today, Mr. Dean, 
and to learn how much more there is to this 
atomic energy business besides weapons 

Answer. Thank you, Mr. Wickersham. I 
am glad you asked me over. There certainly 
is more to this atomic energy business than 
just weapons and I think it is particularly 
fortunate that atomic energy can serve the 
dual purpose of helping to bring us a bet- 
ter life through its peacetime applications 
while helping us to live to enjoy this bett.r 
life through its military potential, 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Octot ), 1951 


Mr. MILLER of New York Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. I would like to call 
to the attention of the House th 
lowing communication I received 
from Louis T. Byrne, secretary-tre 
of the West Point Society of W 
Mew York. 

The letter follows: 
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meet with public approval—it is evident that 
legal aid was denied all, veiled threats might 
have been employed and all cadets were cau- 
tioned not to discuss the matter with any- 
one, including their parents. Respecting the 
nature of the investigating board procedure, 
we note that Robert Daru, general counsel 
to the Committee on Justice of the New 
York Criminal and Civil Courts Bar Associa- 
tion is conducting hearings in New York. 
We believe that their findings will prove to 
be very interesting and perhaps educational. 

The manner of announcing the offenses 
and the incorrect deductions made there- 
from by press, radio, and commentators gave 
the citizens of the United States and the 
officials of colleges and universities an en- 
tirely erroneous conception of the affair and 
did unnecessary harm to a group of the very 
finest young men in America today. 

We believe that Congress should take 
notice of this in a just, judicial manner and 
should direct the reinstatement of these 
cadets after a suspension of 1 year from the 
first radio broadcast on August 3, 1951. 

We believe that Congress should moreover 
direct that the practice of giving identical 
exams on successive or intervening days 
should be discontinued at once. 

Louis T. ByRNeE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
(For the officers of the society.) 


The Jessup Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Drew Pearson from the Washington Post 
of October 19, 1951: 

JessuP Row SEEN PLAYING Historic ROLE 

(By Drew Pearson) 


Historians who evaluate the closing days 
of the Eighty-second Congress will probably 
make special note of the debate over Am- 
bassador Philip Jessup. 

1. It marked the high-water mark in this 
country of legislation through fear. Such 
Senators as GILLETTE of Iowa and SMITH of 
New Jersey were fully aware of the unfair- 
ness of the charges against Jessup but bowed 
to their fear of a small, intolerant, vociferous 
public sometimes called McCarthyites. 

2. It also marked a period when newspaper 
editors were criticizing the White House on 
freedom of the press, while one wing of the 
press seriously confused the public by dis- 
torting or suppressing important facts so 
necessary to a free press. 

Unquestionably the timidity of certain 
Senators was due in part to this confused 
and poorly informed state of public opinion. 
Unquestionably also the great majority of 
newsmen in this country are anxious to pro- 
tect the truth of the press as well as its 
freedom; for without the first the second 
cannot survive 

Therefore, let’s look at some of the facts 
in the Jessup hearing and see how brazenly 
some of them were twisted by certain pub- 
lishers with political axes to grind. Take, as 
an example, the New York World-Telegram, 
published by Roy Howard, high-ranking Re- 
publican and bitter critic of the State De- 
partment, who also publishes 18 other pa- 
pers from Pittsburgh to San Francisco and 
who is one of the largest stockholders in the 


United Press which once sold its service 
widely in China prior to Chiang Kai-shek’'s 
overthrow. 

Here is how the World-Telegram lived up 
to its obligation of a free and truthful press 
in reporting the Ambassador Jessup debate. 

On October 7: Harold Stassen accused Am- 
bassador Jessup of lying. Jessup had sworn 
under oath that he did not attend a White 
House conference at which cutting off aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek was discussed. 

“This matter goes to the heart of the ve- 
racity of Jessup,” Stassen insisted with great 
vigor. He stated that his memory of a con- 
versation with the late Senator Vandenberg 
was crystal clear; that Vandenberg reported 
Jessup was present. Stassen demanded that 
Vandenberg's diary be produced. 

The World-Telegram played up this story, 
critical of Jessup, on page 1. 

On October 9: The State Department 
showed Senators confidential documents re- 
garding conversations with other govern- 
ments on the recognition of China. Even 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Republican, of 
New Jersey, admitted that they showed 
Stassen to be wrong. Jessup had not favored 
recognition of Communist China. 

This story, favorable to Jessup, the World- 
Telegram buried inside on page 19, though 
failing to report that Senator SmITH sup- 
ported Jessup on this point. 

On October 10: Warren Austin, a rock- 
ribbed Republican former Senator from Ver- 
mont, now Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, stated the U. N. records showed Jes- 
sup to have been in New York on the date 
Stassen claimed he was at the White House 
conference on China. This completely re- 
futed Stassen’s charge that Jessup was a liar. 

However, the World-Telegram, after play- 
ing up the Stassen charge on page 1, buried 
Austin's refutation deep inside the paper, 
way back on page 28. 

On October 15: General Eisenhower con- 
firmed Jessup’s statement that on February 
5, 1949, the date of the White House confer- 
ence on China, Jessup was in New York con- 
ferring with Eisenhower on extending his 
leave of absence from Columbia University. 
This again made Stassen the liar, not Jessup. 
The World-Telegram carried this on page 5. 
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Meanwhile, Senator Vandenberg's diary 
had been made public, showing that Jessup 
was not at the White House conference— 
despite Stassen’s statement that his memory 
was ‘crystal clear.” Stassen had also 
claimed: “This goes to the heart of the ve- 
racity of Jessup.” But despite this, Stassen 
kept bringing new charges, while his friends 
on the World-Telegram kept on featuring 
them. 

On October 11—Stassen charged that Am- 
bassador Jessup had urged recognition of 
Communist China at a State Department 
round-table discussion. He demanded that 
the record of the meeting be published. 
“Every factor in my recollection of the 
round-table meeting can be substantiated by 
the transcript,” said the former Governor of 
Minnesota. 

Next day, October 12, the State Depart- 
ment promptly published the transcript. It 
showed Jessup had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion, that the State Department actual- 
ly had opposed recognition of Communist 
China, and that those favoring recognition 
were private citizens, led by business execu- 
tives William Herod, president of the export 
branch of General Electric, and William A. 
Robertson, of American and Foreign Power, 
one of the biggest utilities on Wall Street. 

Despite this, the World-Telegram next day 
featured an editorial blasting the State De- 
partment. The same issue also carried a 
United Press report that “Stassen offers new 
evidence against Jessup.” 

This is how one powerful publisher 
stacked the news for the American public, 
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thus contributing to the confusion of the 
reader, the intimidation of the Senate, and 
the annihilation of one man’s character. 
The story of another powerful publisher will 
follow shortly. 


Message of Hope to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend m: remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Polish-American Journal of October 
20, 1951: 


GENERAL Bor-KoMOROWSKI ASKS UNITED 
States To SEND MEsSAGE OF HOPE TO 
POLAND 
New York, N. Y.—Gen. Tadeusz Bor- 

Komorowski, former Prime Minister of the 

Polish Government in exile and leader of the 

Polish underground during World War II, 

delivered the following speech at the Gen- 

eral Pulaski memorial dinner at the Waldorf- 

Astorial hotel here. 


“Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski shines on the 
pages of American history as one of the 
heroes of the War of Independence and a 
soldier unflinchingly devoted to the cause of 
liberty. 

“A man of great personal courage with an 
outstanding ability for leadership, Pulaski 
was, even as a youth, taking an active and 
prominent part in the struggle to liberate 
Poland from the uninvited protection of Rus- 
sian bayonets. 

“Forced to leave his country he found aft- 
er years of exile a hospitable haven on the 
American soil. Unable to serve his own peo- 
ple Pulaski offered his heart and military 
experience to those who raised the banner of 
freedom in America. 

“The best way to pay homage to the mem- 
ory of this distinguished soldier is to turn 
our thoughts toward his native country 
Poland and to visualize in our mind the 
situation in that country today. 

“Almost 200 years ago, when Pulaski was 
undertaking an armed struggle in the defense 
of his country, Russian imperialism was 
greedily stretching out its arms in an at- 
tempt to annex Poland’s national territory. 
Today it is Soviet imperialism, much more 
dangerous than its predecessor, which tied 
the noose of Communist slavery around the 
neck of Poland, and endeavors by force to 
turn the Polish people into a vanguard of 
the Soviet march toward world conquest. 


“POLISH RESISTANCE 


“The Polish nation, however, hardened in 
long years of struggle against aggression and 
consistently refusing to submit to foreign 
domination, offers today a stubborn resist- 
ance against the enforced encroachment of 
Communist ideology. The moral resources 
of the people which prevent them from be- 
coming submissive tools of communism and 
Soviet Russia have been greatly enhanced 
by the blood shed during the last war in the 
defense of national independence and of 
those values which are supreme to every 
Pole: liberty and justice. 

“To all practical ends Poland lost her in- 
dependence at the moment when, with the 
approval of the Western Powers, which con- 
tinually acceded to Stalin’s demands, she 
found herself within the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence, and when in 1945 a Government 
composed predominantly of Communist and 
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Soviet agents was imposed upon the people 
against their will. 

“Russia entered the conquered countries 
of Central-Eastern Europe with a methodical 
and premeditated plan for their subjugation 
and sovietization. According to Soviet doc- 
trine, the road which leads to the reconstruc- 
tion of the conquered countries in Commu- 
nist vassal states patterned after the U. S., 
S. R., often extends over a period of 10 or 
more years, depending on the internal con- 
ditions of each country. 

“This plan is based on the Soviet’s own 
experience and is divided into several phases 
through which the noose of slavery is tight- 
ened and the Communist ideology imposed 
by force. For each of these phases Moscow 
prescribes specific tasks and aims to be ful- 
filled. The length of every phase of soviet- 
ization may vary in accordance with the 
internal conditions of a given country. This 
may create an impression that Moscow ap- 
plies a different system to each of her vic- 
tims. But such an impression is erroneous; 
Soviet tactics may differ, but the end re- 
mains uniform and unchanged and that 
aim is the ultimate reconstruction of the 
conquered countries into Communist states 
modeled after the Soviet Union. 

“The first phaso of the Soviet domination 
of Poland, known as the period of people’s 
democracy was characterized by a certain de- 
gree of pseudo tolerance. In that period 
the puppet regime attempted to convince 
its subjects that Poland is being recon- 
structed as an independent state, closely 
associated with her eastern neighbor. Some 
of the Poles entertained the illusory hope 
that their country could maintain a system 
of government intermediate between eastern 
totalitarianism and western democracy. Oth- 
ers believed that they might live and work 
in peace as long as they abstained from 
politics. There even were some, obviously 
unaware of the long-range Soviet goal, who 
became quite enthusiastic about the peo- 
ple’s democracy. 

“It is dificult to determine precisely when 
this first preparatory and transitory period 
was replaced by the next phase known as 
the building of a Socialist state. Anyway, 
the end of 1949 and the subsequent months 
were already marked by a speed-up in the 
structural changes of the state adminis- 
tration and the introduction of the Com- 
munist monoparty system. The entire legal 
and traditional structure of the Polish state 
has been adjusted to the Soviet example and 
the Communist Party emerged as the wielder 
of monopolistic power. 

“All that remains now is the enactment of 
a new Constitution which would closely fol- 
low the Soviet one. A constitutional com- 
mission is presently at work on the adoption 
of a new Soviet-style Constitution which is 
expected within the next 2 months. 

“In spite of the raging terror, the ever- 
increasing number of arrests, in spite of the 
show-trials at which the defendants confess 
to all charges just to put an end to the 
torture of the so-called investigation, in 
spite of the system of total violence ap- 
plied to the entire nation, the Poles—-in their 
overwhelming majority—have not accepted 
the foreign ideology. So deeply rooted are 
the Christian traditions, loyalty to ancestral 
faith and beliefs, ideological ties with the 
Western World and the desire to live as free 
men. This applies not only to the intelli- 
gentsia, but also to the workers and farmers, 


“POLES HATE RUSSIA 


“The attitude of the entire Polish society 
toward communism and the regime is de- 
cidedly negative. The age-long dislike of 
Russia changed into hatred as Russia is con- 
sidered the source of all sufferings which 
have befallen Poland in recent years. But 
on the other hand people are weary of their 
constant strucgle and resistance to sovietiza- 
tion, a struggle which they wage in complete 


isolation. Aware of the hardships and sacri- 
fices still to come the people have adopted 
an attitude of survival and preservation cf 
strength for the future. The fight against 
the rated regime and the introduction of 
Soviet institutions assumes the form of a 
passive but stubborn resistance. 

“It was not an accident that Konstantin 
Rokossowski, a marshal of the Soviet Union 
and trusted man of the Kremlin, was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the Polish 
armed forces and Minister of National De- 
fense. Rosaossowski commanded the Red 
Army which in 1944 reached the gates of 
Warsaw, but having learned of the out 
break of the uprising against the Germans 
ordered his troops to stop the offensive. 
Standing on the Vistula River, in ful 
of the burning capital, Rokossowsk 
any assistance to the insurgents 
ine the city to ruin and the val 
to death. From the time when he assume< 
the command of the Polis Army, all pr 
war officers, even those who cooperated with 
the Communist regime, were arrested and 
replaced by Russian officers imported from 
the Soviet Union. At present there are 
hardly any Polish nationals in higher posi- 
tions in the Polish armed for 

“The Polish soldier is now 
command and supervision. 
Russia expands the Soviet 
in Poland which controls all aspects of pri- 
vate and public life. Poland is being shaped 
as a part of the Soviet military machinery 


for use in the future conflict with the west- 
rn powers. 


under Soviet 
In a similar way 


police network 


“WANT TO SURVIVE 

“It may look on the surface as though the 
people accept such a state of affairs. In 
reality, however, the Poles refuse to bleed 
themselves white in overt opposition to the 
regime. They are trying to adjust their lives 
to the conditions which have been enforced 
upon them. They want to survive spiritually 
and physically and to preserve their strength 
and manpower for future contingencies. The 
Polish people firmly believe that the present 
situation is transitory and cannot last long. 

“The regime is detested by the people and 
stays in power solely through the ruthless 
application of police state methods and the 
aid of the Soviet Army, which surrounds 
Poland from all sides. 

“One may ask why was Poland punished 
so severely by fate? Why Poland, which was 
first to oppose the German aggression by 
arms and fought through 5 war years faith- 
fully on the side of the Allies, both in the 
underground and on all fronts from Africa 
to Norway, became after the war a prey of 
Soviet imperialism? Have all our sacrifices 
been in vain? Has the world forgotten the 
heroic Warsaw uprising, the tragic end of 
which was sadly remembered 5 days ago on 
ts seventh anniversary? 

“Poland is now in chains because the west- 
ern world entertained false hopes that the 
friendship of dictators can be bought by con- 
cessions, while tyrants understand and re- 
spect only a policy of strength. In Tehran 
and Yalta the principles of international 
morality were abandoned on the illusionary 
premise that totalitarianism can * * *. 

“Today the western world is paying for 
these errors by the blood of its young people. 
Numerous Polish-American names on the 
Korean casualty lists constitute painful proof 
that dictators cannot be appeased 

“The western democracies have at last be- 
come aware of the mortal dangers which 
confront them. 


“POLES LOOK WESTWARD 


“The people of Poland are asking if the 
west still remembers them, if the wartime 
western Allies will support their just aspira- 
tions to live as a free country. 

“The western world must answer this ques- 
tion if Poland is to maintain her spirit of 
resistance against Russia and communism, 
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GERMAN DANGEI 

“As the former commander « 
ground army I consider it my 
the attention of the American 
Government to the dangers I 
German nationalism which withir 
decades embarked on the road of armex 
gression, causing untold misery and destruc 
tion The Polish Nation will welcome en 
thusiastically the western armies of libera- 
tion but for obvious reasons—the eventual 
German contingents of the western European 
army would be looked upon with suspicion, 
distrust, and fear. Any attempt to change 
in favor of Germany the present Polish- 
German border on the Oder and Neisse Rivers 
would be unanimously opposed by the entire 
Polish nation. 

“As former commander of the Polish forces 
and former prime minister of the Polish 
Government I have always worked toward 
a close cooperation between the United 
States and Poland. We believe in the same 
principles based on a common heritage of 
Christian ideals. Having full confidence tn 
the indestructible vitality of the uncon- 
quered Polish people and aware of the great 
moral and material power of America, I am 
looking hopefully toward the not too distant 
day when Poland will join again the family 
of free nations.” 


Letter of Her Majesty Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter of Her 
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Majesty Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands to the President of the United 
States, presented by the Netherlands 
Ambassador, Dr. J. H. van Roijen, on 
September 21, 1951: 


My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In these postwar 
years I have been thinking more and more 
about the evergrowing problem of the refu- 
gees and the homeless in all parts of the 
world 

Regardless of the causes for this distress- 
ing situation I am deeply concerned with the 
needs of the refugees and the expellees and 
most of all of the residual groups which for 
a long time to come will be in the need of 
care and maintenance 

I fully realize the magnificent and wonder- 
ful work which in the course Of these years 
has been done and the results that have been 
achieved by UNRRA, IRO, the churches, and 
the voluntary agencies. In all these efforts 
the American people provided the greatest 
share as regards workers and means. We in 
the Netherlands try to do our share, too, not- 
withstanding our own grave overpopulation. 

IRO is now finishing its task. A high com- 
missioner has been appointed by the United 
Nations to provide international protection 
for large groups of refugees, but interna- 
tional protection is not enough. Interna- 
tional machinery has been established for 
Korea and the Arab refugees, but elsewhere 
such machinery is lacking. There is no guar- 
anty that material aid will be given to large 
groups of refugees who badly need it. Nor 
is it certain that the necessary measures will 
be taken designed to make possible the as- 
similation of nonresettleable refugees in the 
countries of their residence. 

As the free nations are overburdened by 
the political, military, and economic issues 
of the day, the refugee problem might vanish 
into the background. 

But you will surely agree that political 
questions can be most dangerously aggra- 
vated by the discontentment and restless- 
ness of millions which are numerous enough 
to populate a major country. 

In this uncertainty I put the problem 
before you in all its urgency for this mo- 
ment and for the future. I would like to 
ask you to take the initiative for a new ap- 
proach to cut this sore spot out of the body 
of humanity, where otherwise it will remain 
an imminent, political danger. 

This can only be achieved, as I see it, by 
relieving these people from their feeling of 
discontentment and frustration and so help- 
ing them to regain their independent and 
self-respect. I believe that the best way to 
help them is by integrating them into eco- 
nomic life in order to make them able to 
bear the responsibility for those who are de- 
pendent upon them. 

The assimilation of refugees must be the 
aim. In many cases this will require fur- 
ther material assistance, but—as you will 
agree—that can only be effective when given 
in a Christian spirit of mutual respon- 
sibility and laws. Then only the individual 
will feel, that effective care is being taken of 
this problem in its different aspects, and 
that the sum total of his basic human rights, 
which the United Nations have proclaimed, 
is being implemented. I feel that in such a 
spirit only we can find a solution for this 
and other great human problems. 

They should—so to speak—be looked at 
through the eyes of the social worker. Too 
often the refugees are dealt with only on the 
basis of their value as a labor potential. In- 
sofar as they are unable to work they are then 
considered as a liabiilty. We cannot, how- 
ever, disregard the old, the sick, the disabled, 
and the children. Nor should we allow con- 
c'tions under which families are being split 
vp. As long as these things happen the 
world must seem to them a hostile place, 
This must embitter them deeply—and we all 
learn our lesson as to how embittered people 
are liable to adhere to totalitarian ideologies. 


In measures of relief quality is still more 
important than quantity, and here like al- 
Ways any therapy can only achieve results 
when applied in a spirit of respect for the 
freedom of each person and each people since 
only such freedom will enable them to play 
their part in the building of a sound world. 

Knowing how heavy the burden is on the 
shoulders of the President of the United 
States I have hesitated to approach you in 
this matter. However, I know that you not 
only see its political importance but that you 
also have the human understanding and the 
faith which are needed to tackle it. 

Yours sincerely, 
JULIANA R. 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1951, 


Railroad Retirement Pension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
stated on previous occasions, my inter- 
est in the railroad retirement pension 
stems from a long relationship with rail- 
way employees. I personally know 
many of the railroad men, many are rel- 
atives of mine, and I count some of these 
people among my closest personal 
friends over a long period of years. 

When I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives of the Indiana General 
Assembly in 1949, the record will indi- 
cate that I voted favorably for all of the 
legislation that was supported by the 
railroad brotherhoods. As a member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, I have felt the same interest 
in these railroad employees that I have 
felt throughout my previous years. 

In these spending times, with the 
Federal budget mounting to more than 
$75,000,000,000 per year, it is a great 
source of satisfaction to me personally 
to vote for a bill which does so much 
good for so many deserving people with- 
out costing the Federal Government any 
money. We are more frequently called 
upon to appropriate large sums of money 
or to levy additional taxes to support the 
ever-increasing cost of Government. 
The railroad brotherhoods and railroad 
management are to be congratulated on 
their pension plan, which is self-sup- 
porting and actuarially sound. 

The value of any insurance or pension 
program cannot be disputed. It is truly 
an insurance against the time when 
physical handicaps or old age overtakes 
the employee and either reduces or elim- 
inates his capacity to earn a living. 
With a properly conducted insurance or 
pension plan, personal security is pro- 
vided for his declining years. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee had many bills presented in 
behalf of the retired railroad people who 
would benefit from the pension. An un- 
fortunate inflationary condition has 
overtaken this country with the result 
that the purchasing power of the dollar 
has been decreased to such an extent 
that the pension received at the present 
time is inadequate. Thus, it was vitally 
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important that these deserving people 
should be given greater benefits for the 
investment of their money which they 
had made for their retirement years. I 
feel that the committee is to be con- 
gratulated because every member was 
regular in attendance and participated 
in discussion when it was possible for 
him to do so. 

It happened, however, that the rail- 
road brotherhoods were not in full 
agreement on the type of benefits that 
were to be approved. Likewise there 
was a lack of agreement even among the 
members of the Railroad Retirement 
Pension Board. Thus, the committee 
had the responsibility of resolving two 
different points of view in an attempt to 
improve the benefits for all parties 
concerned. 

For my part I was very hopeful that 
some measure could be reported by the 
committee that would resolve these dif- 
ferences of opinion into one working ar- 
rangement that would be satisfactory 
for all. I feel that the conference com- 
mittee, in its Report No. 1215, which was 
accepted by the House on October 19, 
has accomplished this purpose. 

During the hearings and considera- 
tion of the bill I received letters from 
many railroad employees and others who 
were interested in their welfare. I also 
wrote hundreds of letters to these peo- 
ple throughout the Fifth Indiana Dis- 
trict in order to have their personal 
thinking. All of the answers that I 
received in reply to the questions I ask- 
ed and the comments I received indicat- 
ed certain factors which I felt should be 
respected. All of these points are em- 
bodied in the present bill. 

This indicates that at the grass-roots 
level, the men are thinking for them- 
selves rather than blindly accepting the 
dictates and recommendations of some 
of the heads of their respective organ- 
izations. In fact, some of the letters 
even indicated that this was the condi- 
tion and they wanted to express their 
personal opinions which they felt should 
be reflected through their organizations 
and to the Members of the Congress. 

The procedure of any legislation 
through the House of Representatives 
and the Senate means that if there is 
any difference of opinion in the legisla- 
tion passed by those two bodies, a con- 
ference committee, composed of Mem- 
bers of both Houses, must be appointed. 
This committee then is charged with the 
responsibility of reaching some agree- 
ment on the points of disagreement. 
In this case, it is apparent that the com- 
mittee did an excellent piece of work 
which seems to satisfy both Houses of 
the Congress, and, insofar as I can de- 
termine from my correspondence and 
contact with railroad employees, will be 
very acceptable and a greatly improved 
benefit for all. 

Some of the amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

First. Fifteen percent increase in all 
annuities and pensions now being paid 
to retired railroad employees and in an- 
nuities to be awarded in the future. 

Second. Spouse’s annuity—A new an- 
nuity to wives over 65 years of age of re- 
tired employees who are receiving annu- 
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ities or pensions and who are also over 
65. (This also applies to the dependent 
husbands of retired women employees.) 
The amount will be one-half of the an- 
nuity or pension retired employees are 
receiving, not to exceed $40 a month. 

Third. Thirty-three and one-third 
percent increase in all survivor annuities 
now being paid and to be awarded in the 
future. 

Fourth. If any annuity under items 
Nos. 1, 2, or 3 above is less than the 
amount that would be provided by the 
social security formula, there is an inte- 
gration arrangement whereby the cm- 
ployees, with 10 years or less of service 
and a current connection with the rail- 
road industry, will receive an amount 
equal to that which those who are under 
the regular social-security plan would 
receive. For this purpose, an arrange- 
ment, which might be termed a reinsur- 
ance plan, is established whereby the 
social security is purchased by the Rail- 
road Retirement Pension Trust Fund. 
The purpose of this is to guarantee those 
with less than 10 years of service with 
the railroads assurance of the same re- 
tirement benefits that is accorded those 
under social security. 

Fifth. Twenty-five percent increase in 
lump-sum death benefits to be paid in 
the future. 

Sixth. No increase in taxes (the in- 
crease from 6 percent to 6% percent at 
the beginning of 1952 has been in the 
present law for the last several years). 
The increase in taxable wages to $350 or 
to $400 provided in some of the bill was 
omitted in the bill passed by the Con- 
gress, which leaves the maximum wages 
taxable at $300, the same as it has been. 

Seventh. The bill passed by the Con- 
gress leaves the present law unchanged 
as to work restrictions. Some of the 
other bills before Congress provided that 
a retired employee could not engage in 
work covered by social security at a wage 
exceeding $50 a month without losing his 
railroad retirement annuity for that 
month. 

Eighth. Railroad service after age 65 
will now be credited in figuring annuities. 
Under the present law this has not been 
credited to him. 

A further reason for supporting this 
measure and working so zealously for its 
passage is the fact that actuaries ap- 
parently agree that the provisions of the 
amendments would in no manner jeop- 
ardize the fund. Some of the other pro- 
posed legislation would have been very 
detrimental to the fund and even might 
have depleted the fund within the next 
50 years. For this reason, it seemed to 
me the better part of wisdom to be on 
the cautious or conservative side because 
I knew that both contributors—the rail- 
road employees and railroad manage- 
ment—were very jealous of this fund 
which they rightfully want to protect. 

Another factor that I felt very worth 
while was the creation of a study com- 
mittee to give further consideration and 
study to any other benefits that could be 
added without impairing or jeopardizing 
this fund. 

It was the feeling of the members of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and also, I know, of the con- 


tributors to the railroad retirement pen- 
sion fund that the financial soundness 
of this system must be preserved. 

I believe that the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, both Houses 
of the Congress, and the conference com- 
mittee have met the situation honestly 
and squarely. This legislation has pro- 
vided the most relief possible and the 
benefits will or should come to the em- 
ployees with the next remittance check. 

The bill is a very simple one and should 
be administered very easily and I am 
hoping that the increased benefits will 
help to relieve the situation of many of 
the deserving people who have worked 
and contributed so faithfully for years. 


Housing at Camp Polk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Thirty-seventh Division which is the 
Ohio National Guard has been ordered 
to Camp Polk, La.,in January. A recent 
report of a Senate subcommittee states 
that veterans in this military installa- 
tion are being gouged for housing for 
their families which does not even de- 
serve the name of housing. Officers and 
men of the Thirty-seventh Division who 
hope to take their families with them to 
Louisiana in January are greatly heart- 
ened and encouraged by the recent 
certification of the community contigu- 
ous to Camp Polk as a critical defense 
housing area. It is certainly to be hoped 
that this will be followed by vigorous ac- 
tion on the part of all Government 
agencies to the end that these men who 
are giving up these years to prepare for 
the defense of this country may, at least, 
have proper housing for their families 
while they are stationed in this country. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks to include an editorial from the 
Toledo Blade of October 17, 1951, which 
expresses this viewpoint well. 


HovusiInc at CAMP PoL_kK 


Representative FRAZIER REAMs’ request that 
the area around Camp Polk, La., be desig- 
nated critical from the standpoint of defense 
housing has met with prompt action on the 
part of the Defense Department and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. This is wel- 
come information for the families and 
friends of the men in Ohio’s Thirty-seventh 
Division of the National Guard, which will 
report for duty at Polk in January. 

Since several thousand soldiers in the 
Thirty-seventh come from Toledo and vi- 
cinity, the accounts which have been pub- 
lished about housing around the Louisiana 
camp have caused much concern. Because 
although the military authorities may try to 
discourage men in the Armed Forces from 
bringing their families along with them to 
training areas in the United States, many of 
them will certainly do so if it is at all possi- 
ble. And even if the men tried their level 
best to make their families stay at home, 
some wives would insist on being near to 
their husbands no matter what inconven- 
jiences and actual hardships were involved. 


The break-up of a home, even temporarily, 
is about the highest cost that is chargeable 
to debit side of the military ledger. It's a 
perfectly human and understandable t 
for a couple to resist being separated for as 
long possible. This being so, it would ap- 
pear that the Defense Department may Le 
forced to give more consideration to the 
housing facilities for military dependents in 
camp areas than was shown when it assigned 
the Thirty-seventh to Polk 

The few small towns in the countryside 
about the Louisiana post are ill-equipped for 
receiving large numbers of soldier families. 
The post itself has quarters for only three 
families. The upshot has been that some 
civilian landlords have been able to gouge 
exorbitant rentals for one-room dwellings 
and other inadequate shelter Nor 
civilians been the only profiteers, since at 
least one master sergeant established him- 
self in the housing business to exploit his 
buddies’ needs. 

Now that the Camp Polk region has been 
officially listed as in critical need of defense 
housing, perhaps the conditions which a Sen- 
ate committee described as deplorable can 
be eliminated. The Government will be able 
to ease credit restrictions on residential 
building. Blanket rent contro! may also be 
established. As a consequence, the Ohio men 
reporting for duty in Louisiana may find 
some improvement over the present situa- 
tion. 

But critical defense area or not, Camp 
Polk’s housing problems may require more 
than a couple of months to solve. Ordinary 
prudence and concern for the comfort of 
their families would indicate that the men 
of the Thirty-seventh assure themselves that 
suitable quarters are available before a 
change of residence. 


Address by Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer Before Ohio State University 
Advertising Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the unanimous consent ob- 
tained during the debate, I submit for 
printing in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the full text of an address delivered by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer before 
an Ohio State University Advertising 
Conference at Columbus, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY: ITs PROSPECTS AND 
POSSIBILITIES 


We hear continually of the need for econ- 
omy ia Government. It is discussed, many 
times with heat, in and out of the Halls of 
Congress. Nobody disputes that the costs of 
Government should be cut. As a theoretical 
objective, everyone is for it. Problems be- 
come difficult as they become practical. The 
way to cut costs is tocut. There is a theory 
that by so-called streamlining of Govern- 
ment activities and reshuffling of functions, 
great savings can be accomplished. This 
theory is attractive, but is it sound? Some 
savings can be made by streamlining—great 
ones require a different treatment. Funda- 
mentally I can conceive of no large sav- 
ings of Government funcs—the taxpayers’ 
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money—except by eliminating things which 
the Government does. Large savings must 
be made in the places where we are making 
large expenditures. 

I propose to discuss this matter from a 
completely realistic and objective standpoint. 
That being so, we must recognize that we are 
dealing with an extremely difficult problem. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that everyone 
favors economy as applied to the other 
fellow—few favor it when it strikes home. 
Many reports on efficiency and reform of 
Government procedure have been produced. 
The most recent and outstanding and help- 
ful of these are known as the Hoover Com- 
Reports, the result of long and 
serious study by competent and experienced 
men. The President has made a conscien- 
ticus effort to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of these reports by 35 so-called reor- 
ganization plans which he has periodically 
submitted to the Congress. Of these, the 
Congress has adopted 27, rejected 8. The 
Hoover proposals are constructive and honest 
efforts are being made to carry them out. 

The great trouble with most reports on 
efficiency in Government (and this is true 
of reports on many subjects) is that the 
reports are filed away and thereafter never 
seen or used. We now have, in my judg- 
ment, sufficient studies and suggestions 
with reference to reorganization. 

What is needed is to put the suggestion 
into effect; but beyond this is the need to 
recognize that reorganization in itself will 
not accomplish a major result. Studies 
which deal with a dream world and bear little 
relation to reality, full of graphs and charts 
and regrouping of functions, will not bring 
about great savings. 

I might interpolate that the drafting of 
studies and programs is a Washington obses- 
sion, Which in itself calls for the expenditure 
of more money, the use of more manpower, 
the occupying of more space. In many cases 
it results in a recommendation that a further 
study be made or that a new commission be 
appointed to take over the problem which 
has been discussed. 

For great savings 


mission 


we need—not more 
studies—but action. What kind of action 
is required? As I said at the beginning, 
to accomplish great savings we will be forced 
to cut down or get rid of certain functions 
now being performed. With such action, 
and in fact with any specific suggestion 
along this line, there will arise a howl of 
protest and anger from every affected in- 
dividual or group throughout the country. 
There are, however, some practical steps 
which could be taken short of the drastic 
one I suggest; and the ideas I am about to 
set forth have been based not upon any 
commission study but on observation of what 
goes on in government as I have lived with 
it myself. My first suggestion is perhaps im- 
possible of fulfillment, but here it is: 
Each department of the Government is 
required to submit periodically its estimates 
of expenditures for the coming year. This 
“year” is a fiscal year which begins on July 
1. Appropriation requests must be de- 
veloped at least 1 year in advance of the 
next fiscal year. This confusing use of a 
fiscal year starting July 1, should be aban- 
doned and all Government expenditures— 
after an appropriate interval for adjust- 
ment—be placed on a calendar year basis. 
Furthermore, requests for appropriations 
should be made as closely as possible to the 
period for which the funds are intended. [If 
appropriations hearings for the calendar year 
1952 were held by Congress near the first of 
that year, it would afford the Congress and 
the Government departments the advantage 
of utilizing up-to-date information. I ap- 
preciate that this is a drastic proposal and 
difficult to achieve—the legislative machin- 


ery tends to grind slowly. The processing of 


a Federal budget currently requires weeks 
if not months because of the necessity for 
hearing each official identified with a par- 
ticular appropriation. I am informed that 
one bureau in a Federal department had as 
many as 80 separate appropriations until a 
short time ago. The Government has moved 
to reduce the vast number of appropriations, 
which I am satisfied is a step in the right 
direction, 

In connection with the budget submitted 
by each department, the operations and 
probable expenditures of the department are 
outlined in great detail. These figures sre 
carefully scrutinized. The department head 
who is desirous of promoting economy, ques- 
tions his agency subordinates as to the 
amounts of money requested to carry on each 
activity. Strength of character is needed to 
cut down these requests—first, because the 
men who make them are honestly enthusi- 
astic about the activities in which they are 
engaged; and second, because the suggestion 
is continually made that in other agencies 
and in other departments the urge to econ- 
omize is not equally present. The Congress 
has been fine in giving credit to my Depart- 
ment for its endeavor to economize, and for 
that reason I have suggested that a particu- 
lar effort be made to operate within the 
amounts appropriated, and if possible to 
come up with a surplus. The answer from 
an operating official is that if he shows a sur- 
plus he gives Congress the impression that 
the original request was excessive and the 
agency head a poor administrator. Instead 
of being rewarded for his success in economy 
he fears that he will be penalized by reduced 
appropriations for the following year. This 
has gone so far that toward the close of the 
fiscal year if a surplus in any particular ac- 
count is found to exist, extraordinary efforts 
are made to discover ways of spending it. 

It is obvious that these frantic efforts— 
and I use the word “frantic” advisedly—at 
the close of the fiscal year represent expendi- 
tures which could be avoided. The remedy 
for this disturbing situation lies partly with 
the administrative heads and partly with the 
Congress. I have stated repeatedly to my 
bureau heads that I will not tolerate any 
such practice. As the result of my action, 
the amount of $6,220,000 of the funds avail- 
able to the Department of Commerce for the 
past fiscal year was saved. These funds will 
be returned to the Treasury as required in 
the case of all unexpended balances and 
other receipts such as those from the sale 
of documents and publications, which last 
item, incidentally, amounted to $1,009,810.50 
for the current year. 

Savings can be made, of course, by im- 
provements in management. In my depart- 
ment as well as others there are agency 
heads who make honest and effective ef- 
forts in saving. In the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merce, for instance, over $3,000,000 was 
saved through improvements in operation— 
in streamlining of organization and man- 
agement. In the Patent Office, one of the 
smaller bureaus in my Department, savings 
to the Government of over $123,000 were 
brought about through reductions in print- 
ing costs alone. 

These savings are laudable, but the agency 
head should get something besides praise. 
He should be able to feel that what he has 
accomplished brings some reward to his par- 
ticular agency. We need a recognition of 
the value of incentive. We must devise 
and make effective incentives for saving the 
taxpayers’ money, instead of incentives for 
spending it. If the agency head were per- 
mitted to retain for purposes of adminis- 
tration money received from the sale of 
publications and documents or similar serv- 
ices, we could cut down by these amounts 
the requests for appropriations. If he could 
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spend as he chose on agency activities even 
a part of the money he had saved, it would 
furnish a powerful incentive for economy. 

I am convinced that an inherent weak- 
ness in the present Federal budget system 
is the tendency for the Congress to make 
many separate appropriations for separate 
functions in a single department. For ex- 
ample, the appropriations in my Department 
are made separately to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the Weather Bureau, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and so forth. 
It would be helpful if the Congress were 
to make the several appropriations to the 
head of a department, so that he, as a mat- 
ter of operation within his over-all budget, 
could see that the money was spent in the 
best possible manner. This would permit 
the department head to do a better man- 
agement job by holding costs to a minimum. 
If a department head is to be fully respon- 
sible for running his agency, he should have 
full authority for all expenditures in his 
department. 

There has recently been exhibited in the 
Congress a feeling that the only way the 
executive branch can be forced to save money 
is by across-the-board cuts. This feeling is 
understandable. I would like, however, to 
make this suggestion: If the Congress feels 
that a percentage cut is necessary, let it per- 
mit the department head to distribute this 
cut throughout his department as he sees 
fit. Let him decide where the cut should be 
made. 

I realize the difficulty of carrying out these 
suggestions. Members of Congress them- 
selves have very definite ideas as to where 
money should be spent. Furthermore, they 
face continued and vigorous appeals from 
constituents for the financing of various 
projects. Any action by a department head 
which would adversely affect a particular 
project would meet with prompt and loud 
objection in some quarter. Nonetheless I 
know that these suggestions are sound. The 
appropriation committees of the Congress 
could still, of course, exercise final authority 
over the executive expenditures. If they felt 
the administrative head had been arbitrary, 
frivolous or unwise, they could make their 
own suggestions for the next budget. I am 
certain that the executive head would give 
preferred attention to these suggestions. 

Another point should be made with refer- 
ence to the impact of these across-the-board 
cuts. If one department has been run ex- 
travagantly, spending much more than was 
necessary, a cut in that department's budget 
would not affect its operation, except per- 
haps to improve it. The same would not be 
true of a department which had been rigidly 
economical. The department head whose 
sincere wish is to economize is halted con- 
tinually by the feeling that others are not 
being equally economical; that his economy 
will penalize his own operations while others 
benefit, or at least are not similarly penal- 
ized. 

If the President were authorized to make 
a flat cut of a certain percentage in the 
over-all expenditures, with discretion as to 
where the cuts should be made, it would 
tend to reduce, although it would probably 
not eliminate, the discrepancy between the 
department which is economically managed 
and the one which is not. I'm well aware 
of the difficulties which such a plan would 
present and the arguments which might be 
made against it; but the arguments in its 
favor outweigh those against it, and I'm 
certain that adoption would bring about 
many helpful economies. 

One desirable change in the Federal book- 
keeping and budget-making would be a sep- 
aration of the capital from the operating 
account. When Congress is appropriating 
money for capital expenditure it is doing 
something quite different from appropri- 
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ating for an operating expenditure. There 
is no reason why capital investment of the 
Federal Government should not be treated 
as such and good accounting practices ap- 
plied to appraising its value, writing it off 
in a way similar to that done by private 
business. Furthermore, it is not only proper, 
but in my judgment highly desirable to set 
up and maintain continually the difference 
between a capital expense, which is theo- 
retically permanent, or semipermanent, and 
operating expense which is not recoverable. 

Since the department head and the bureau 
head do not at present receive credit for 
savings made, they have no great incentive 
to retain and encourage the more efficient 
employees and to get rid of the opposite 
kind. 

In an effort to protect the civil servant 
and remedy the evils of the so-called spoils 
system we have created a body of practices, 
precedents, and laws which tend to treat 
employees as automatic units or robots and 
which do not adequately recognize the dif- 
ference in quality of service which employees 
render. In spite of my years of contact with 
Government procedures, I am not yet ac- 
customed to hearing an employee referred 
to, not by his name, but as “that GS-12 or 
16”—referred to, in other words, by his sal- 
ary grade. 

If Government service is to be improved 
and the taxpayer is to get more for his money, 
certain things in the field of Government 
employment must be accomplished. First of 
all, the prospective employee and his em- 
ployer must proceed on the basis that em- 
ployment by the Federal Government is a 
privilege, not a right. Many seem to labor 
under the concept that a citizen has a vested 
interest in employment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or at least an inherent right to a 
job once obtained. In judging an employee, 
recognition must not only be given to his 
loyalty and honesty, but to his competence. 
It is not sufficient to get only qualified em- 
ployees; it is essential to get the best quali- 
fied available within the present pay scales. 
This leads to vesting in the department head 
greater responsibility in the selection of em- 
ployees than the present mere drawing of 
names from a ro-called eligible list. It is 
necessary to recognize that while all men 
may be created equal they rapidly develop 
differences. Some are alert, some sluggish; 
some industrious, some lazy; some brilliant, 
some stupid. We should make a more de- 
termined effort than has so far been made 
to distinguish between a person's real quali- 
fications and a paper record of achievements 
and to reward those who are efficient and get 
rid of, or at least not promote, those who are 
second rate. 

In connection with the budgets which are 
presented to me periodically, one of the 
always recurring items is within-grade salary 
increases. This means in effect that auto- 
matically, since now almost all employees are 
rated “satisfactory,” the employee gets an ad- 
vance. Almost no supervisor will face the 
risk of time and effort necessary to prove an 
“unsatisfactory” rating or to make the de- 
cision which would prevent the automatic 
raise. 

It should be easier than at present to 
eliminate incompetents. An American citi- 
zen has certain inalienable rights, but guar- 
anteed employment by the Feceral Govern- 
ment is not one of them. Every agency 
head has learned over the years that any 
effort to remove an employee is fraught with 
a most annoying and disappointing, if not 
disastrous result. It is, of course, obvious 
that the agency head should not from whim 
or caprice be able to discharge an employee. 
He sho ld, however, have more leeway than 
he has at the present time. In all fairness 
it can be said that the regulations and pro- 
cedures and the philosophy back of them are 
designed primarily to keep the employee in 


his job. Frequently the trial of an employee 
for incompetence results instead in the trial 
of the agency head for prejudice or intoler- 
ance or worse. I recognize there is some risk 
nvolved in granting greater latitude to the 
agency head to discharge or demote an em- 
ployee but in my opinion he should have 
such latitude. 

Many an agency head has finally come to 
the conclusion that he will leave incompe- 
tents on the payroll rather than go through 
the unpleasant ordeal of trying to get rid 
of them. Having learned his .esson, he gives 
up his attempt to crash through all the 
maze of procedures and gradations which 
have been established and noves unen- 
thusiastically with the current. It seems to 
me that greater administrative discretion, 
with protection of the individual from whiin 
or prejudice, should be allowed without in- 
terminable appeals, some of them outside the 
agency—at least in the important policy- 
making positions. 

On the other hand, there are in the public 
service, Just as there are in business or else- 
where, those employees, devoted to their 
work, who will try in every possible way to 
do a superior job and give everything they 
have to the public service. To encourage and 
promote and adequately reward such em- 
ployees is of the utmost importance. Here, 
as elsewhere, the question boils down to one 
of real incentive. The importance of this 
concept cannot be overlooked or minimized 

I have discussed some possible methods 
by which Government expenditures can be 
cut down. 

The real solution to mounting 
ment expenditures and perhaps the only 
solution is, however, wholly different. It 
is drastic but simple. It is embodied in 
the statement that there is a limit to what 
we can do. No amount of streamlining 
of Government service will be a substitute 
for facing this unpleasant fact There is 
a limit to the number of Government ac- 
tivities we can undertake. When we face 
this fact and move on from there we imme- 
diately confront almost insuperable but not 
really insuperable difficulties—for the ques- 
tion then is—what things can be eliminated? 
Which among the many laudable and worth- 
while undertakings of Government are to be 
abandoned? 

One way to keep out of this distressing 
dilemma is not to add new agencies where 
it can be avoided; new agencies which must 
later painfully be endured or liquidated. It 
is easier to prevent the creation of a new 
agency than to kill an old one. 

We have a mania for new agencies, com- 
missions, and study groups. When a new 
problem confronts us, it is common prac- 
tice to suggest that some outstanding man 
of great ability (the theoretical man is al- 
ways one of great ability) be brought to 
Washington to head up a new commission 
or agency to handle the problem. He is 
usually given a large amount of money to 
operate with. I will give you two illustra- 
tions. 

One of the objects of solicitude of many 
both in and out of public office, and one 
of the matters deserving close and continued 
attention, is the situation and in some cases 
the plight of the small-business man. It 
is, of course, not true, as some claim, that 
the small-business man has been or is being 
completely crushed out in this country 
Until recently the growth in the number of 
business enterprises has Seen steady and 
great. There are now slightly over 4,000,000 
business enterprises, most of them small. 
About 300,000 are manufacturers. At this 
time, however, the small-business man does 
have his problems---plenty of them. There 
are in the Government, and have been, sev- 
eral agencies which are undertaking to be 
of help to the small-business 1 This is 
true in the General Services Administra- 
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tion, the various branches of the armed serv- 
ices, the Reconstruction Finance C 
tion, the Department of Commerce, and oth- 
ers. Within the Department of Commerce 
the National Producion Authority, which 
handles critical materials and allocates them, 
has given particular attention to the small- 
business man’s problems and is making great 
efforts to help him solve them 

The Congress has also been considering his 
problems, and has come up with a new 
agency. It is to be called the Smal! Defense 
Plants Administration, and the law specifi- 
cally provides that it shall not be affiliated 
with or be within any other agency or de- 
partment of the Federal Government It 
has been proposed that this Agency be given 
a total of $50,000,000 to spend. The admin- 
istrator is to receive $17,500 salary, and his 
two deputies are to be paid at the rate of 
$15,000 each. While I shall, of course, do 
everything in my power to help carry out the 
wishes of the Congress, I feel, as I have 
stated before several congressional commit- 
tees, that the work could have been done by 
existing agencies effectively and with a great 
saving of the texpayers’ money Here, as 
elsewhere, the creation of a new agency to 
supplant a number of old ones results only 
in the new agency being added to the old 
ones 

I will give you a second illustration of my 
point. We have since Werid War IT s; 
foreign aid of one kind or another many 
billions of dollars It is, aside from our 
military expenditures, the biggest 
our budget. These foreign-aid activities are 
carried on by many Government agencies 
There has been a growing move lately, sup- 
ported by many men of prominence and or- 
ganizations of importance, to create a new 
superagency to handle foreign aid. The re- 
cent act of Congress dealing with foreign- 
aid discloses disturbing progress along this 
line. In my opinion, as I said recently in a 
letter to Senator CONNALLY, this would cre- 
ate serious if not insoluble administrative 
and foreign-relations problems, and in the 
long run would produce an unbearable drain 
upon the taxpayers 

Aside from other arguments which might 
properly be brought against this suggestion, 
one is, in my judgment, unanswerable. No 
department at Cabinet level should be cre- 
ated whose sole function is to give away 
money. We don't need a Santa Claus de- 
partment. Santa Claus should operate as a 
private, not a public, enterprise 

In connection with the problem involved 
in curtailing the agencies which we already 
have, we must begin with the realization 
that we are not dividing the sheep from the 
goats We are not retaining only those ac- 
tivities which are beneficial and eliminating 
those which are useless. In almost every 
case we will be forced to a decision to retair 
or abandon activities which are in varyin 
degrees beneficial. Obviously, this presents 
diffi ult problem and will prove to be a very 
unpopular job. 

We are faced initially with the quest 
of the relative importance of Governme: 
activitie in fact that is the fundamental 
question. Let us take, for instance, the 
matter of research. The oldest a 
t most eminent governmental researc! 
authority in the country is the National Bu 
reau of Standa , of the Dey 
Commerce. The Bureau wa 
about $8,500,000 for its oper 
year. In contrast, the annual ; 
for the Department of Defense ec 
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research and development is $!,400,000,000. 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense alone 
is given $90,000,000 for these purposes. This 
latter figure itself is about the equivalent cf 
all the money which has b é ropriated 
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for research and development i on 


Bureau of Standards 
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50 years The typical question, 


fore, would be: If 


there- 
appropriations for research 
and development are to be cut, where is the 
cut to be made? The question is not simply 
between civilian and military expense since 
the Bureau of Standards, outside of its regu- 
lar appropriation, does a vast amount of re- 
search for other agencies, chiefly the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Iwo years ago there was passed out to the 
potato growers of this country the sum of 
$190,C00,000. This was more than the total 
amount spent that year in my Department 
for the Weather Bureau, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, the Patent Office, the Bureau of 
the Census, the Office of Business Economics, 
all the field offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and the Office of 
International Trade. 

Last yeer the United States, through the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, pro- 
vided Western Europe with $374,000,000 for 
machinery and equipment to be used in 
constructing or rebuilding its plants and 
$817,000,000 for raw materials to be used in 
European industries—a total of $1,200,000,- 
000. In connection with national defense 
during the past year vhere was committed 
a billion dollars for defense plants and an 
additional $1,100,000,000 for defense sup- 
porting facilities in the United States. Here 
a possible alternative confronts us 

I am not undertaking in any one of these 
cases to suggest which of the contrasted 
appropriations is more important. The an- 
swer may be clear to you. It is clear that 
when we talk about economy and mean it, 
we are facing a very tough problem. We 
really mui answer the question—the $64 
question—or shall I say the #64,000,000,- 
000—what do we eliminate? It seems clear 
that the first thing required is a certain c¢ 
munity of approach by the legislative and 
executive branches. There is, however, no 
reason to be discouraged, and if the Ameri- 
can people mean business the savings Can be 
accomplished 

The back 1e of our capitalistic system 
is Govern: credit. Lenin once said that 
the sure y to destroy a capitalist regime 
is 21 its currency. That is still 
true ) not suggest that we must at all 
times and under all circumstances balance 
the budget. The failure to recognize an 
emergency may be just at fatal as the failure 
to recognize the end of an emergency. We 
cannot avoid, however, the unpleasant task 
of self-discipline which is involved in meet- 
ing this problem of economy. There is a 
limit to what we can do. We should be 
making choices continually. Eventually we 
must make some drastic ones. 
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HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the vital issues crying for prompt action 
by the Congres is approval of statehood 
for Hawaii. So well documented is the 
case for admission of Hawaii to the 
Union that this House has twice passed 
such a measure. New consideration of 
this step so essential to the welfare of 
the Nation should be given as soon as 
the Congress reconvenes in January. 

As an indication of the readiness of 
Hawaii for statehood I call aitention 


to the analysis of the proposed consti- 
tution for Hawaii. The study was made 
by S. Gale Lowrie, on the faculty of the 
University of Cincinnati at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It was published in the October 
issue of the American Political Science 
Review. Because it comes from a schol- 
arly and unprejudiced source, the study 
further supports the contention that the 
citizens of Hawaii are well schooled in 
the underlying principles of representa- 
tive government and ready to assume 
its responsibilities as well as its bene- 
fits. Under permission granted me by 
the House, I include the text of Dr. 
Lowrie’s study, as follows: 
A CONSTITUTION FoR Hawalt 

(By S. Gale Lowrie, University of Cincinnati) 

A convention assembled in Honolulu on 
April 4, 1950, to draft the constitution for the 
new state of Hawaii which the framers hope 
will soon be created by Congress. On July 
22 the constitution was signed in the throne 
room of the old Iolani Palace in a colorful 
ceremony. Sixty-two of the sixty-three del- 
egates signed the document, and the Terri- 
torial legislature, at a special session called 
for that purpose, approved its submission 
to the electorate by a unanimous vote in the 
lower house and with but two opposing votes 
in the senate. The voters ratified the con- 
stitution at the general election on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, by the substantial majority of 
82,788 to 27,109. Sentiment for statehood 
has been increasing in the islands until it 
has reached the proportion registered in the 
referendum on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion. The minority in opposition was small, 
and it is probable that a number of those 
voting in opposition registered disapproval 
not of statehocd but of the document as 
written. The only organized opposition 
came from the International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Union, which is 
on record as recently as May 1950 as favor- 
ing the admission of Hawaii to the Union 
of States. 

The act of the Territorial legislature of 
May 20, 1949, authorizing the convention 
may have seemed premature, smce congres- 
sional approval for statehood is yet to be 
secured. But hope was high that the Eighty- 
first Congress would admit Hawaii as the 
forty-ninth State, and in calling a constitu- 
tional convention before admission was as- 
sured, the Territory followed the precedent 
set by 15 of our States. The House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Eighty-first Congress did 
in fact adopt H. R. 49 to grant statehood to 
Hawaii by the vote of 262 to 110, and the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recommended the measure for pas- 
sage. The Senate was strongly urged by the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior 
to take action before the congressional ses- 
sion drew to a close, and a majority of the 
Senators expressed themselves informally as 
favoring statehood. However, the issue was 
not brought to a vote and must ‘now be con- 
sidered anew by the Eighty-second, or a later, 
Congress. But there is confidence that the 
events of 1950, in the islands and in Wash- 
ington, will hasten favorable congressional 
action. 

Although several States have in recent 
years revised their constitutions and others 
have adopted amendments proposed by con- 
ventions, there have been no original docu- 
ments for new States since New Mexico and 
Arizona were admitted in 1912. Much care- 
ful research has been given State constitu- 
tions in the intervening years, and Hawail 
prepared her draft in the light of these 
studies. Most of the States have constitu- 
tions which have been outmoded by the 
technological and social changes of the last 
half century. Hawaii had an unusual op- 
portunity to draft a modern document. 
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A striking feature of the Hawaiian Consti- 
tution is its provision for a strong Governor 
to be elected for a 4-year term. In addition 
to the usual duties ascribed to that office 
responsibility “for the faithful execution of 
the laws,” recommending measures to the 
legislature, granting reprieves and pardons, 
acting as commander in chief of the State's 
armed forces—he is given important ap- 
pointive power, and each principal depart- 
ment is placed under his supervision. 
Through his control over the purse, he is to 
possess ample authority to dominate the 
State’s activities. Unless the legislature 
should provide otherwise, no other executive 
officer is to be chosen by election except the 
lieutenant governor. Instead of organizing 
the administrative departments by constitu- 
tional provisions, the legislature is commis- 
sioned to establish not more than 20 prin- 
cipal departments in accordance with major 
purposes; and, unless otherwise provided, 
these are to be headed by single executives. 
These department heads are to be appointed 
by the Governor for terms ending with his 
own, and they are subject to removal with 
the senate’s consent. The constitution re- 
quires the Governor to appoint an admin- 
istrative director to serve at this pleasure. 

Under the organic act which now governs 
the Territory, the President of the United 
States appoints the Governor and secretary 
of state. The latter acts for the chief execu- 
tive when the Governor is absent from the 
State, with authority to exercise all powers 
vested in the chief executive's office. This 
valuable provision is to continue when 
Hawaii becomes a State. The lieutenant 
governor, who will probably serve as sec- 
retary of state ex officio, although other 
duties may be provided by law, will, in the 
absence of the Governor from the State or 
his incapacity to exercise and discharge the 
duties of his office, have the powers and 
duties of the chief executive devolved on 
him. If the office of Governor becomes va- 
cant, the lieutenant governor will become 
Governor. 

It is made a duty of the Governor to sub- 
mit to the legislature a budget comprising 
a complete plan of operating expenditure 
and capital improvements, together with a 
statement of anticipated receipts and recom- 
mendations for new revenue from taxes or 
borrowing. He is given specific authority to 
veto or reduce items in appropriation Dills. 
A section of the article on “Taxation and 
Finance” requiring that provision be made 
“for the control of the rate of expenditure 
of appropriated State moneys, and for the 
reduction of such expenditure under pre- 
scribed conditions,” probably contemplates 
a continuation of the present territorial sys- 
tem of allotments. This system clothes the 
Governor with the power of expropriation, 
even with respect to those departments or- 
ganized for continuing policies under board 
administration, such as the department of 
education and the State university. In 
their desire to hold the chief executive ac- 
countable, the farmers have, at least poten- 
tially set up one of the most powerful execu- 
tive offices in the United States. 

The office of the Governor is further 
strengthened by the restrictions placed upon 
the legislature, particularly in limiting the 
sessions to 60 and 30 days. The legislature 
is to consist of two houses, a senate of 25 
members elected for 4 years, and a house of 
representatives of 51 members elected for 2- 
year terms. The organization of this branch 
of government was affected by the unique 
geographical features of the proposed State, 
which consists of eight principal islands, 
unequal in size, population, and wealth, and 
sO separated that passenger travel between 
them is principally by air. To represent the 
geographical areas, senatorial districts are 
established in the constitution, and these 

ay not be changed except by constitutional 
amendment, which must be approved by a 
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majority vote in the State as a whole and 
also by majority votes in a majority of the 
counties. Representation in the lower house 
is apportioned on the basis of population. 
The desire to give the island of Oahu (which 
not only is the most populous of the islands, 
but also is the seat of government and the 
economic and financial capital) equal repre- 
sentation without reducing existing repre- 
sentation from the outer islands, resulted in 
increasing the size of this body to 51, from 
its present size of 30 in the Territorial lower 
house. Compared to the size of legislatures 
of other States, a legislature of 76 members 
is not a large one. The story is different 
when one considers that the islands have a 
population of less than half a million. 
Under present conditions, there will be one 
member of the legislature for each 1,760 
registered voters. 

Regular sessions of the legislature are to 
meet annually, but it is only in the “general 
sessions” to be held in the odd-numbered 
years that general laws are to be enacted. 
The sessions held in the even-numbered 
years are to be known as “budget sessions,” 
limited to consideration of appropriations 
for the succeeding fiscal year, capital im- 
provements, revenue necessitated thereby, 
constitutional amendments, and bills to call 
elections. Urgent legislation may be intro- 
duced upon the demand of two-thirds of the 
full membership of each house. General 
sessions must conclude in 60 days and 
budget sessions in 30 days. The Governor 
may extend any session 30 days. The Gov- 
ernor may Call special sessions, but may not 
limit their agenda, as he may in some 
States. 

A provision of the New Jersey constitution 
which calls for the return of the legislature 
after 45 days to act on bills vetoed by the 
Governor, has been borrowed and incor- 
porated. No steps were taken to avoid the 
legislative jam which too often accompanies 
the closing days of legislative sessions, by 
arranging for continuing or periodic sessions. 
With respect to those bills which are passed 
during the last 19 days of the session, the 
Governor is allowed 45 days for considera- 
tion. Those he vetoes during this period are 
to be reconsidered by the legislature in a 
special veto session. The legislature is to 
return after this 45-day period to revise the 
bills to meet the Governor's requests, to pass 
them over his veto by a two-thirds vote in 
each house, or, by failing to do so, to 
acquiesce in the veto. 

Although the legislature is empowered to 
create administrative or regulatory boards, 
the only ones provided in the constitution 
are the board of regents for the University 
of Hawaii and the board of education to con- 
trol the public-school system of the State. 
Both boards are to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the consent of the senate and 
are to be representative, at least in part, of 
the geographical subdivisions of the State. 
In the appointment of members of the board 
of education, names are to be taken from 
panels to be submitted by local school ad- 
visory councils. Central control of the edu- 
cational system of the Territory now exists 
under the provisions of the organic act en- 
acted by Congress for the Territory. 

The convention is to be commended for its 
faith that the legislatures of the future will 
be competent and can be trusted to deal with 
the problems of their day. In consequence, it 
placed fewer restrictions on these bodies than 
are to be found in most constitutions. A 
controversial issue arose respecting home 
rule for political subdivisions. The article 
incorporated grants local agencies the right to 
frame and adopt charters for self-govern- 
ment, but the article is not self-executing 
and the powers will be exercised within such 
limits as may be prescribed by law. This 
provision, consequently, grants little to local 
bodies, but it is doubtful if much more local 
autonomy could have been established by 


constitutional mandate. Centralizing ad- 
ministrative forces are at work. Public edu- 
cation is already centralized; the entire is- 
land of Oahu is for most municipal purposes 
an administrative unit. The geographical 
nature of the proposed state may demand 
special treatment for certain areas, and tech- 
nical changes affect governmental operations 

The decision to establish the judiciary on 
an appointive basis will be approved by 
many who believe that the elective system in 
most of the States fails to secure the most 
competent judges. The supreme court will 
consist of a chief justice and four associate 
justices. There are to be circuit courts and 
such inferior courts as the legislature may 
establish. Judges of the supreme and circuit 
courts are to be appointed by the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the senate, 
the former for 7- and the latter for 6-year 
terms. They may be removed, for causes 
provided by law, by a two-thirds vote of each 
house of the legislature sitting in joint ses- 
sion. If an agency (to be set up by law) shall 
certify to the Governor that a judge of the 
supreme or circuit court seems so incapaci- 
tated as to prevent performance of his duties, 
the Governor shall appoint a board of three 
to make inquiries, and on their recommenda- 
tion the Governor may remove the judge. 

No provision is made for the initiative to 
propose either statutes or constitutional 
amendments, nor for the referendum, except 
on constitutional amendments. Constitu- 
tional amendments may be proposed by the 
legislature or by conventions called for that 
purpose. The legislature may submit amend- 
ments which have received a two-thirds 
vote in each House, or majority votes at each 
of two successive sessions. Conventions to 
consider constitutional revision will be called 
if a majority of the voters so demand when 
the issue appears on the ballot. The conven- 
tion issue may be submitted by the legisla- 
ture at any general or special election, and 
must be submitted every 10 years. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor will place the matter before 
the voters if the legislature fails to act during 
this interval. Amendments, proposed by leg- 
islature or convention, must be approved by a 
majority of those who vote on the issues, and, 
in addition, by 35 percent of those who vote 
at the election, if submitted at a general elec- 
tion. Issues voted at special elections must 
have majorities on the issues and the ap- 
proval of 35 percent of the registered voters. 

The voting age is 20 years 

No limitations have been placed on the 
State’s power to tax, but a debt limitation of 
$60,000,000 is established, which may not be 
exceeded except by a two-thirds vote in each 
house of the legislature. By these majorities, 
the legislature may contr debt up to 15 
percent of the assessed value of real estate. 
Debts of local subdivisions are limited to 10 
percent of the value of real estate in the sub- 
division. These limitations are not appli- 
cable to debts to raise funds to suppress in- 
surrection, to repel invasion, or to meet dis- 
asters. They are not applicable to bonds 
secured by the revenues of enterprises and 
public corporations, nor to 
The procedures to be followed in the passage 
of appropriation bills and in debt adminis- 
ration are set forth in some detail. 

The convention which framed the Hawai- 
jan constitution, while conservative, was 
mindful of the social obligntions of a modern 
state. But rather than outline constitutional 
procedures for the State to follow, it was 
content to assert the basic duties of the State, 
leaving it to the legislatures of the future to 
devise appropriate means of meeting these 
obligations. The State must take measures 
to promote the public health, provide domi- 
Ciliary care for mentally or physically handi- 
capped and assist those unable to maintain 
living standards compatible with health and 
decency. The State may assist in m clear- 


ance, in providing housing for those with low 
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incomes, and in rehabilitating substandard 
areas. Public lands are to be used as fully 
as possible to encourage farm ar ’ 
ownership. For the development 
beauty and of historical or cult 
private property may be subject t 
regulati 
The nstitution contains the 
antie rote ivil 
by experiences in t 
ond World War, 
writ of habeas cory 
cised only by the legi 
cases, as the legis 
vide. 
segreg 
The civil service is to be governed b 
merit principle, and the retirement 
which is to include the judges, is declared ¢ 
contractual relationship. Public employees 
may organize and make Known their griev- 
ances and propos 


lature m 
There will be no discrimi: 


tion on the basis of race or reli 


Is; private employees may 


organize for collective bargaining 

The style and arrangement of the proposed 
constitution are excellent. It isa 
ment which contains fewer pr 
statutory character than will 
constitutions of most of the 
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The Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA TIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave .o extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the followings 
THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
THE SOIL CONSERVATION AND DOMES 

MENT ACT 

The agricultural conservation pr« 
the United States Department of 
ture are carried out under the provi 
the Soil Conservation id Domest 
ment Act, Public Law 461, Seve 
Congress, approved February 29 
act amended and supplemented t 
sion Act of 1935, Public Law 
fourth Congress. Its enactment 
@ new agricultural 
The Soil Erosion Act 
policy of the Congre 
protection of land res 

d for other purposes 
approved February 29 
servation and Domestic 
added the expression of the | 
Congress “to promote the conservati 
profitable use of agricultural land resou 
More specifically, the amendment 

jy and purposes of the 

tion and improvement 

(2) promotion of the 

servation of land; (3) 

tion and wasteful 
use of national soil resource 
tection of rivers and harbor 
sults of soil erosion in aid 
the navigability of waters and wa 
and in aid of flood control 


grams of 


ana 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
CONSERVATI 

Previous to 

conservation an 

ities of the United States Depart 

riculture announced by Secre 

ture Charles F. Bran 

1951, the soil conservatic 
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of two programs, one administered 
il Conservation Service and the 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
n 
CONSERVATION SERVICE PROGRAM 
Conservation Service has been 
he technical agency of the De- 
Agriculture which aids in bring- 
ut physical adjustments in land use 
il and water resources, estab- 
lishing permanent and balanced agricul- 
ture, and in reducing the hazards of floods 
and sedimentation. In carrying out its pro- 
gram, the service conducts studies to deter- 
mine the character, causes, effects, and extent 
of soil and water loss and to develop, adapt, 
and improve conservation farming practices 
and methods which will adequately protect 
our farm land and water resources. The de- 
velopmeat and improvement of practices is 
accomplished by laboratory and plot work 
to develop basic information and by experi- 
ment station field trials or practices. The 
work of the service is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the State agricultural experiment 
stations and other Department of Agricul- 
ture agencies, and is correlated with the pro- 
grams of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 
Federal Government expenditures for soil 
conservation research and soil conservation 
operations carried on by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service during fiscal year 1950, totaled 
$52,846,176 
The accomplishments of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service during fiscal year 1950, have 
probably been greater than in any previous 
year. Throughout the year, planned soil 
conservation measures and land use adjust- 
mentS were applied in amounts equal to 
complete treatment on approximately 26,- 
000,000 acres. Complete conservation plans 
were made according to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the land, for about 132,000 farms 
and ranches. These plans coveretl nearly 
39,000,000 acres. In addition to t) e conser- 
vation plans carried out on the farms and 
ranches, detailed soil conservation surveys 
were completed on more than 31,000,000 
acres. This work was all done in the soil 
conservation districts by technicians of the 
Soil Conservation Service working with the 
farmers 
In carrying out its program for fiscal year 
1950, the Service cooperated with 2,200 soil 
conservation districts. These districts in- 
cluded approximately four-fifths of all the 
farms and ranches of the Nation. The Serv- 
ice did not give these districts all the help 
they desired and requested, however, because 
of its limited facilities and personnel. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM ADMIN-= 
ISTTRED BY THE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 
‘he agricultural conservation program, 

administered by the Production and Market- 

ing Administration is the means by which 
the Government offers to help farmers fi- 
nance specific conservation practices that are 

id that will be needed in the future. 

This program is designed to restore and 

r ational soil and water re- 
raging and assisting farm- 

on their farms approved 
and soil and water conserving 
practices in greater volume and variety than 
would be performed without such assistance. 
Financial and other aid is available on re- 
quest, under the program, to all farmers in 
the United States, Territories, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. Funds appropriat- 

his purpose are distributed among 

States, Territories, and insular 


needed at 


Department of Agriculture. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Report 
of the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
1950, p. 8. 


areas on the basis of their conservation 
needs. The amount of assistance required 
by any one State or area is estimated on the 
basis of the physical characteristics of the 
land, climatic conditions, crops grown, and 
the extent of particular practices needed to 
prevent wind and water erosion, to conserve 
water and improve its utilization for agri- 
cultural purposes, and to maintain and in- 
crease soil fertility. 

Assistance offered on individual farms pro- 
vides an incentive to farmers to carry out 
effective soil conservation practices. Finan- 
cial assistance is given to farmers for prac- 
tices which represent orderly progress toward 
the accomplishment of practical conserva- 
tion farming. The payments to farmers for 
completing authorized conservation prac- 
tices average less than 50 percent of the cost 
of carrying out the practice, and consist 
of materials, services, and reimbursement 
payments. The practices for which farm- 
ers can obtain Government assistance gen- 
erally include four major classes: (1) Con- 
struction practices such as terracing and lev- 
eling land; (2) establishing and improving 
pastures of perennial grasses ond other per- 
manent cover; (3) growing annual or per- 
manent cover crops; and (4) applying min- 
erals such as lime, potash, and phosphate, to 
pasture and hay-land sods. 

The agricultural conservation program is 
administered locally by State, county, and 
community Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration committees. The county and 
community committees are elected by the 
farmers of their respective counties and com- 
munities. The State committee is also a 
farmer committee, its members being ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
farmer committees, with the advice of the 
technical committees composed of repre- 
sentatives of Federal, State, and local agri- 
cultural agencies, select and develop the 
conservation practices which make up the 
State and county programs. These farmer 
committees also determine in a large degree 
the manner and extent to which the agri- 
cultural conservation program applies to in- 
dividual farms, and they have the responsi- 
bility of administering the program in the 
interest of the entire Nation, and in such 
a way as to obtain the greatest possible con- 
servation with available funds. 

Farmers in every agricultural county and 
community in the country are cooperating 
in the agricultural-conservation program. 
During the crop year 1949, these farmers car- 
ried out approved soil- and water-conserva- 
tion practices on 2,586,791 farms, comprising 
approximately 62 percent of the Nation's 
cropland. 

These practices were carried out on a 
share-the-cost basis. The cooperating farm- 
ers, on the average, paid for about half the 
out-of-pocket cost and in addition did the 
work. The investment of the Nation in pro- 
tecting its soil and water resources and in 
building a more productive agriculture is 
paying dividends in maintaining high pro- 
duction from our farms. Continued high 
farm production and protection of the Na- 
tion's soil and water resources are impor- 
tant parts of our national defense effort. 

The 1949 program was a continuation cf 
the program of the previous year. Changes 
for 1949 came as a result of experience with 
the previous programs. Acreage allotments 
on a number of the major crops provided 
an opportunity for farmers to use the land 
taken out of the allotment crops to carry 
out conservation on a more invensive scale, 
Particular encouragement was given to in- 
crease the acreages of grasses and legumes. 
A survey of grass and legume seed needs 
and special emphasis on seed production 
gave further encouragement to this aspect 
of conservation. 

Cooperating farmers, during the 1949 pro- 
gram year, encouraged and aided by assist- 


ance provided under the agricultural con- 
servation program on a share-the-cost basis— 

Seeded 5,035,975 acres of pasture. 

Constructed 58,261 dams for livestock wa- 
ter 

Established 17,379,703 acres of green ma- 
nure and cover crops. 

Built 443,328,000 linear feet of terraces. 

Farmed 3,336,249 acres of intertilled and 
, 2,539,575 acres of close-sown crops on the 
contour. 

Carried out contour strip cropping on 229,- 
O75 acres. 

Constructed 39,787 dams for erosion con. 
trol (storage type) and 1,642 dams for irri- 
gation. 

Applied 24,933,957 tons of liming materi- 
als, and 3,109,972 tons of phosphate (20 per- 
cent P.O, equivalent), to aid in establishing 
and maintaining stands of grasses and 
legumes. 

Planted 95,573 acres 
shrubs. 

The accomplishments of program year 
1949 added to conservation measures car- 
ried out since the beginning of the agricul- 
tural conservation program in 1936 have 
helped to increase the country’s assurance 
of continued abundant production from the 
land. From 1936 through 1949, farmers co- 
operating in the agricultural conservation 
program have carried out the following soil- 
and water-conservation practices: 

Seeded 45,837,893 acres of pasture 
range land. 

Constructed 917,122 storage-type dams and 
reservoirs. 

Improved the farm land of the Nation with 
232,760,415 tons of lime. 

Enrich the soil with 21,195,371 tons of 
superphosphate (20 percent P.O, equivalent). 

Established 231,972,655 acres of green 
manure and cover crops. 

Terraced 16,944,432 acres of farm land. 

Farmed 126,811,567 acres of farm land on 
the contour. 

Field-stripped 71,643,300 acres to control 
wind and water erosion. 

Planted 784,023 acres of trees. 

The estimated gross assistance to farmers 
for conservation practices during the 1949 
program year was $223,855,000. Although 
the maximum assistance allowable was $750 
per farm operator, actually, individual pay- 
ments averaged $79.15 for the 1949: program. 
It is alleged, however, that this assistance 
represents only a small part of the value of 
the conservation practices carried out. 
Farmers, matching with their own funds and 
labor the assistance provided, and carrying 
out additional conservation measures be- 
cause of the encouragement and aid given, 
more than doubled in value of conservation 
practices the funds made available through 
the agricultural conservation program. 

Conservation work was further stimulated 
through the farmers’ and rancher's con- 
servation program initiated during the last 
half of the fiscal year 1949 in a few counties 
and expanded to 73 counties in 33 States 
in 1950. Under this program, farmers were 
encouraged to develop their own conserva- 
tion program and then available assistance 
from all sources. Federal agencies, State 
and local groups, and private enterprises, 
was fitted so far as possible to the needs 
ef the individual farm. 

Some of the leaders in the agricultural 
conservation movement feel that this work 
has accelerated thinking and action in meet- 
ing conservation problems on individual 
farms, and that although many of these 
problems are local in nature, they vitally 
affect the welfare of the Nation. It is be- 
lieved by administrators of the program that 
this approach will provide more complete 
and exact information, farm by farm, as to 
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‘U. S. Department of Agriculture, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 














the conservation problems which exist, mak- 

ing it possible to develop and operate a more 

effective agricultural conservation program 

for the country as a whole.’ 

CONTEMPLATED AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA=- 
TION PROGRAM FOR 1951 


THE 


ENorts to promote conservation and devel- 
opment of agricultural land and water re- 
sources Will be continued during 1951. It is 
estimated that $257,500,000 will be available 
for conservation payments to farmers to as- 
sist them in carrying out approved conser- 
vation practices on their farms. Many of the 
practices approved for the past year will be 
continued throughout the 1951 program 
year. In working out the conservation pro- 
gram for 1951 the program will be planned 
to fit in with the national preparedness pro- 
Farmers are being encouraged to pro- 


gram 
duce more cotton, corn, wheat, and other 
grains. This means that some conservation 


practices emphasized during the past year 
will not be carried on as extensively in 1951. 
Practices will be planned and approved that 
will lead to adequate production of com- 
modities needed for national defense both 
now and in the future. 

Assistance will be given to farmers carrying 
out conservation practices under the 1951 
agricultural-conservation program in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 1951 National 
Bulletin issued September 1950, as amended. 
The following is a general description of the 
conservation practices applicable to the con- 
tinental United States, which are contem- 
plated for the 1951 program year; 

1. Practices to develop cropping systems 
that protect the soil and restore, improve, 
and maintain soil productivity. 

2. Practices to restore and maintain range 
and permanent pasture. 

3. Practices to conserve and obtain efficient 
use of agricultural water. 

4. Drainage practices to permit land-use 
adjustment needed in establishing soil-con- 
serving cropping systems, or to permit other 
measures required to conserve soil and wa- 
ter resources 

5. Practices to establish, restore, and main- 
tain farm woodland 

6. Practices to protect soil from wind and 
water erosion. 

The above list includes the major classes 
of conservation practices that will be car- 
ried out during the 1951 program year. 
Numerous specific program will be used to 
achieve the desired results under each of 
these general classes. 


COORDINATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION SERVICES 


On February 16, 1951, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, announced 
the reorganization of the soil conservation 
and agricultural research artivities of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
He stated that the administrative changes 
being put into effect seek to carry out the 
objectives of the President's Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government—the group generally known as 


RESOURCES 


the Hoover Commission—as they pertain 
to soil conservation and agricultural re- 
search Mr. Brannan explained further that 


he felt that the changes will enable the De- 
partment of Agriculture to do its work more 
efficiently and economically and that the Na- 
tion would ye assured of more soil conserva- 
tion per appropriated dollar 

As now organized, a single policy will 
govern the soil conservation activities of 
the Department of Agriculture, and the ac- 
tivities will be carried out through a unified 
and interlocking administrative organiza- 
tion. 


°U. S. Department of Agriculture, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, Report 
of the Administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, 1950 
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“The basic physical objecti 
servation activities by the Departmen 
cies shall be the use of e: 
tural land within its ca 
treatment of each acre of 
in accordance with its 
and improvement." * 
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The conservation programs of the Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation Servi d Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admini strat will 


be supervised by an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Under the supervision of this 


Official these agencies will jointly de 





the soil conservation practices f 
payment for the agricultural conservation 
program. These are decisions for which the 


Production and Marketing Administration 
has had sole responsibility, although in prac- 
tice PMA has consulted the 

The Assistant Secretary of / 
also maintain a continuous survey of the 
agricultural resources activities of the De- 
partment and determine with the Secretary 








encies 


ilture will 







such action, including transfer of functions, 
as may be necessary and appropriate to in- 
sure integration, effectiveness, and economy 


of these activities 

The land and water reso 
Office of the Secretary will be 
the Assistant Secretary in cl 


irces staff of the 


assigned to 
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re of agricul- 








tural resources conservation services, to 
assist him in carrying out the Department's 
responsibilities relating t flocd control, 
river basin investigations, and various other 
matters concerning land and water utiliza- 


tion 

The reorganization plan also provides for 
unification of the ynservation 
field work. In each State and county, per- 
sonnel of the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion will be housed in the same building as 
soon as possible. At present, farmers and 
others having soil conservation business with 
both the Production and Marke Admin- 
istration and the Soil Conservation Service 
may have to go from ffi 


agriculture . 
agricuitura. ¢ 








one office to another 


in the same town or even in different t 
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Why We Are Fighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
day of columnists and broadcasters, but 
the most pertinent column on Missouri 
and American affairs is the column by 
H. J. Blanton, which has appeared regu- 
larly for many years in the Monroe 
County Appeal, of Paris, Mo 

Mr. Blanton has received’ every 
honor—local, State, and national—that 
could be conferred on a newspaperman, 
and both he and the Appeal have been 
the subject of numerous articles and 
features, notably in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and other national magazines. 

Under leave to extend remarks I am 
including a couple of paragraphs from 
last week’s issue of his famous column: 
ENTHUSIASM FOR GREATEST WaR 

Young men come back from Korea 
are shocked to little interest the 


No 
who 
find how 





*U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of 
the Secretary, Memorandum No. 1278, Febru- 
ary 15, 1951. 
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Let’s Avoid a Greater Korea in Iran— 
Milwaukee Sentinel Makes Common- 
Sense Proposal To Avoid Explosion in 


Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, three editorials recently set 
forth in the Milwaukee Sentinel, in com- 
mon with other Hearst newspapers 
throughout the United States, proposes 
a plan formulated by J. Kingsbury 
Smith, European general manager, INS, 
which seems to be the common-sense 
approach to avoid a greater Korea and 
a possible explosion that might inaugu- 
rate world war III starting in Iran 

It would be a grave mistake for us to 
support exclusively British policies in 
Iran or any place else, ] 
those policies are inimical to th 
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people or othe le elsewhere 
The Milwauk Sentinge edit ils 
provide a just basis for a settlement 
when they propose that the rights of the 
Iranian people are primary in ar tile- 
ment of the Iranian oil question. 
Particularly pertinent is the editorial 


7 


} 

Y 
written by Mr. Joseph Packman, No 
Blood Bath Over Iran's Oil. I wish to 


ra 
set forth hereinafter the three editorials: 


{From the Milwaukee Sentinel of October 
9, 1951} 
Act Now To PREvENT War IN IRAN 
Unis swift and decisive steps are set in 
motion b Imit which has 
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badly bumbled the problem up till now, 
America faces a super-Korea in Iran should 
a shooting war detonate in that oil-rich area. 

The spark that could touch off a third 
world war is clearly flickering and it is the 
urgent duty of our Government to snuff 
it out while there is still time. 

Each passing day edges us closer to war, 
as America’s involvement is a foregone con- 
clusion should violence flare. 

British power would be pitted against 
Iranian fervor in the early stages, with Stalin 
waiting in the wings for the cue that would 
propel the Red Army over the border in re- 
sponse to the Soviet-Iran pact of 1921. 

The United States has no chance of keep- 
inz out once England and Russia commit 
armed forces to the scramble. 

Thus far our efforts to mediate in the 
trouble zone have not been distinguished by 
their eagacity. 

The same rigid adherence to Anglo- 
American unity that shackled General Mac- 
Arthur in Korea has paralyzed our chance 
to effect a settlement satisfactory to both 
sices 

The time has come for a new approach, 
and the Hearst newspapers believe the 
formula is to be found in the plan advanced 
by J. Kingsbury Smith, European general 
manager for International News Service. 

Mr. Smith advocates the formation of an 
international committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from Iran, England, and coun- 
tries which have received Iranian oil in the 
past 

This group would recognize the just rights 
of both Britain and Iran; it would insure the 
continued production of oil, so urgently 
needed to fuel the western world’s rearma- 
ment effort. 

Most of all, it would prevent prostrate Iran 
from falling into the yawning embrace of 
communism. 

Prospects of a quick settlement through 
the United Nations are not bright, but the 
Smith plan at least should receive as much 
consideration as any other proposal. 

It favors the Iranians who would still con- 
trol their oil industry. It would provide 
needed revenue to finance their country’s 
economic development and thus lift the liv- 
ing standards of a majority of the poverty- 
stricken population. And the funds for such 
a program would be made available in Iran 
and not be handled by politicians. 

A stumbling block in any U. N. decision 
is that Soviet Russia still holds the power 
of veto. The Russians could be expected to 
exercise this power if only to keep the pot 
boiling in Iran. 

Couldn't the dispute be settled outside 
the U. N.? 

The time to act is now. Our leaders have 
already delayed too long. The State Depart- 
ment should act quickly to inject reason into 
a passionate dispute that could become the 
tinder box of world war III. 

The American Government should throw 
its influence behind the Smith plan, a for- 
mula for peace that would forestall once and 
for all a super-Korea in Iran. 


{From the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
October 6, 1951] 
No BLoop Batu OVER IRAN's OIL 


Great Britain has shown good sense in 
deciding to take home her oil experts from 
Abadan, as dem .nded by Iran. 

By so doing has avoided a strong possi- 
bility of getting a black eye in the United 
Nations, at the least. And by bowing to 
Iran’s national pride she has made a signif- 
icant, although tardy, move for peace. 

For this Americans should be grateful, be- 
cause it would be foolish to think we could 
avoid involvement in a British war to en- 
force her oil contract in Iran. Just as fool- 


ish as to try to unscramble an egg. Having 
entered into the global wrestling for world 
power in the First World War and its natural 
sequel in the Second World War, no war 
involving any major nation could break out 
without affecting our interests. 

While Russia could possibly stay out of 
open involvement in the war in Korea if it 
went against her interests, she could find it 
convenient to Jump into Iran if Britain tried 
to defy the Persians. Not only is Russia in 
a good military position there, but she would 
be doubly armed with the moral excuse of 
going to the aid of a little neighbor resisting 
invasion. 

Such a clash in Iran would bring America 
in up toits neck. But such a war would lack 
the moral reasons for all of our previous re- 
sort to arms. Such a tragedy would find us 
in the position of fighting to enforce a com- 
mercial contract gained by a great nation 
from a small, inexperienced country. 

Contracts as we like to look at them are 
agreements of mutual interest between par- 
ties who are equal before an impartial court. 
Agreements involving nations, at this stage 
of world organization, are finally enforceable 
only with war. 

We are sure Englishmen don't want to 
fight such a war. 

And the Iran Government surely knows it 
could not win such a war. And we don't 
want to go to war over this issue. 

It really wouldn't make any difference who 
quit fighting first, nobcody would win that 
war. 

This is certain, that short of war Iran has 
the sovereign right to change its mind about 
who is going to exploit her very valuable oil 
property. 

This much is also certain, that we of the 
industrial west, England and America, etc., 
need that oil—and we can pay the best price 
for it. We can pay in more than gold. We 
can pay in food and machinery desperately 
needed to put Iran on its feet. 

So then, without any further loss of time, 
let's work this whole problem out on a busi- 
ness and humane basis. The Hearst news- 
papers have started the ball rolling in pro- 
posing a new international company to do 
business with Iran in place of the British 
firm the Persians now refuse to tolerate. 

Let’s not turn Iran's pool into a blood 
bath. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel of September 
; 30, 1951] 


A PLAN For IRAN 


READERS CAN HELP PROGRAM TO SAVE PEACE 


Only one thing is clear concerning the 
muddled oil dispute between Britain and 
Iran: Every day in every way we're being 
drawn deeper and deeper into the mess. 

Britain's Socialist Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, is calling on President Truman to do 
all he can to help keep the British oil men 
in Iran. 

The new American Ambassador to Iran, 
Loy Henderson, couldn't wait to present his 
credentials to the Shah before he went into 
conference with Premier Mossadegh over the 
troubles of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., which 
is owned by the British Government. 

Secretary Acheson and British Ambassador 
Franks went into a huddle in Washington 
and said that they were giving every consid- 
eration to further possible action in the 
crisis. 

Within the last 24 hours the problem has 
been placed before the Security Council of 
the United Nations, but experience would 
indicate that a Russian veto or unlimited 
debate could prevent a solution for months. 

Stalin has said nothing. But he has a 
treaty giving him the right to enter Iran if 
that country is invaded. And Stalin has 
many convenient ideas of what invaded 
means. 
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What with the British paratroops mob!- 
lized in the Near East, the 50 British war- 
ships in Iranian waters, the ugly temper of 
Iranian ultranationalists and the incitatio: 
of its Tudeh Communists, we are confronted 
with the hot and ready makings of a super- 
Korea. 

To make the picture worse, Churchill h 
demanded that Parliament oppose any Brit- 
ish withdrawal in Iran. Should Winnie get 
his old job back, he may try again to get 
the generous American support supplied by 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1940. 

Ordinarily our advice would be for th 
United States to keep as far away as possibl 
from this dirty squabble. But should one 
spark ignite a shooting war between the Brit- 
ish and the natives and should the Russian 
declare themselves in—well, figure it out fo 
yourself. While you're about it try and re- 
call any “police actions” we've kept out of 
recently. 

Can the explosion which seems inevitable 
be forestalled? Can the United States save 
itself blood and treasure by coming forward 
with an emergency solution that would re- 
solve the deadlock? 

J. Kingsbury Smith, European general 
manager for International News Service 
spent several weeks in Tehran as the dispute 
neared the showdown stage. He talked with 
and listened to all the principals involved 
and wrote a penetrating analysis of the sit- 
uation which was published in the Hearst 
newspapers at the time. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Smith amplified the 
coverage with a report. In the report he 
suggested a simple plan which respected the 
rights of both sides in the argument and 
provided the basis for a peaceful settlement. 

The Hearst newspapers believe that the 
Smith plan has solid merit and advance it 
at this time for the consideration of our 
readers: 

“Main objection of the Iranian Govern- 
ment to an agreement with Britain is that 
it no longer wishes to have a British-owned 
company control its oil industry. The Iran- 
ians feel the British gave them a raw deal, 
treated them as inferior people. 

“Why not create an international company 
to act as the operating agent for the National 
Oil Co. of Iran? 

“The international company could be com- 
posed of representatives of Iran, Britain, and 
other countries which are the chief consum- 
ers of Iranian oil. 

“Under such an arrangement, Iran’s right 
to control its own oil industry would be rec- 
ognized. At the same time, efficient opera- 
tion of the industry and continued flow of 
Iranian oil to the free world would be assured. 

“As part of this plan, the Iran Govern- 
ment might be persuaded to use its increased 
oil revenue to finance a program for the 
economic rehabilitation of the country— 
whose people are among the most poverty- 
stricken in the world. 

“Such a program already exists. It was 
formulated by a group of American economic 
experts. It was adopted by a former Iran- 
ian Government. It came to nothing, how- 
ever, because of lack of funds. 

“With an international company handling 
the production and distribution of Iran's 
oil resources on a profit-sharing basis, the 
necessary funds would become available for 
implementation of that program. 

“The Iranian Government could probably 
be persuaded to have the funds for the 
program administered by an international 
group of experts under the auspices of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

“This would be a safeguard against cor- 
ruption in the use of the funds. It would 
mean that the common people of Iran would 
be the chief beneficiaries.” 

If Mr. Smith's idea makes as much sense 
to you as it does to us, there still may be 
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time to force a statesmanlike American ap- 
proach to the Iranian problem. Here is what 
you can do. Clip this editorial and mail it 
to your Senator at the Senate Office Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. The Senators from 
Wisconsin are ALEXANDER WILEY and JOSEPH 
McCaRTHY. 

It may still not be too late to head off 
another Korea. 


University of Illinois Students Urge 
Voting Age Be Lowered to 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the rerplexities of our times is the large 
number of our people who fail to exercise 
their most precious right—the right to 
vote. It is refreshing, therefore, to find 
a demand among a growing number of 
our young people that the voting age be 
lowered to 18 in order that they may 
begin to exercise this right earlier than 
at present. Statutory control of voting 
qualifications is a State matter, of course, 
but it appears noteworthy to me to re- 
port a movement presently taking place 
at the University of Illinois in Cham- 
paign-Urbana to obtain legislative con- 
sideration for a proposal to lower the 
present age limit from 21 to 18 in the 
State of Illinois. Reliable figures indi- 
cate there are approximately 465,000 per- 
sons in the State between the ages of 18 
to 21 who would thus become eligible to 
cast a ballot. 

There are several persuasive reasons 
in favor of the change. The present 
limit of 21 was determined in a period 
when the public was without the means 
for obtaining with ease a general knowl- 
edge of public affairs, public issues, and 
candidates for public office. Greater 
educational opportunities and present- 
day newspaper, radio, and television fa- 
cilities bring the problems of the day to 
all the people, young persons included. 

Perhaps most important is the fact 
that the Nation has had to turn to its 
youth for the defense of the land twice 
in the first half of the present century, 
and at this moment is doing so for a third 
time. The national leadership has rec- 
ognized the fact that at 18 a young man 
is mature enough to fight for his coun- 
try. Surely he is mature enough to think 
for his country as well. 

Another reason with some measure of 
weight is the fact that good government, 
by our standards, demands the fullest 
possible reflection of public sentiment at 
the polls. Voting, or not voting, is a 
habit. We recognize the fact that good 
habits should be developed early in life. 
A young person interested in meeting 
this primary responsibility of representa- 
tive government is likely to continue that 
interest and continue to meet that 
responsibility. 

The case for lowering the voting age 
has been well supported by an informa- 


tive editorial appearing in the 
newspaper, the Daily Illini, of which 
Garland Fritts is editor in chief. Under 
permission granted me in the House, I 
am including the editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

LOWER THE VOTING AGE 

Because of its great import on the subject 
of lowering the Illin age t we 
quote in full President George D. Stoddard’s 
statement on the subject from a recent book 

“Now is a good time to abandon the idea 
that at age 21, and not before, the American 
citizen is entitled to full voting privileges. 
In the light of researches in child devel 
ment and experience with in-school and out- 
of-school youth, voting for all persons at age 
18 is clearly indicated 

“By that age, most persons have finished 
school and are meeting real economic and 
social responsibilities Their intelligence, 
energy, and sense of participati 
ly counterbalance the wisdom az 
perience of voting citizens in the later dec- 
ades. Moreover, by voting, they might learn 
what voting means. Their interests, if spe- 
cialized at all, would be attached to the 
needs and problems of youth, and that would 
be all to the good. 

“However, no means of test, short of a legal 
verdict of incompetence, should be attached 
to the 18-year-old voter; as for the 2l-year 
old, any such test, except by purely chrono- 
logical, would lead to an unreasonable loss 
of suffrage; it simply could not be well ad- 
ministered. 

“For American life in the m 
twentieth century 
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The idea wa 
and has received toy 
istrators and faculty 
the university Students rmulate 
idea and went to those men for advice 

Origin for the idea cannot be clair 
any person now at the university 

Many persons have thought about this 
problem, particularly since the beginning 
of World War II. Most of them laid down 
their beliefs on the subject because of the 
great amour egal red tape necessary for 
its completion : 

Youth have had little contact with real 
red tape, and for that reason possibly, the 
students at this university are willing to 
undertake. getting passage of the necessary 
State of Illinois constitutional amendment. 

Before going any further it should be 
pointed out also that this campaign is not 
a publicity stunt of any individual 

There is a group of persons here who sin- 
cerely believe the 18-year-olds of 
ought to have the right to vote 

Persons within this group have pledged to 
keep individuals and organizations, as much 
as possible, out of the campaign for what 
they consider a great moral issue 

They believe this campaign is a good one 
and are hoping to receive the backing of the 
entire student and faculty body. Petitions 
now being circulated by the Daily Illini will 
give a rough indication of student sentiment. 

Student senate members have suggested 
referring this subject to a general student 
referendum. We approve such a move as 
long as it is well handled and every student 
and faculty member be able to vote easily. 
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Appropriation Bills, Eighty-second 
Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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during the first session of the Eighty- sets forth the amounts of estimates con- House and the Senate, and the amounts 
second Congress. The following table sidered, the amounts approved by the finally appropriated: 


Appropriation bills, Eighty-second Congress, first session 


utes Con- Estimates con- 


) r norted ; 
ered by the Reported to Passed House | sidered by the rt to enna Gamal 
Hou House Senate | Senate 


| 
ae | 
In lepe aden agencies $1, 760, 000 $1, 760, 000 | $1, 760, 000 $1, 760, 000 | $1, 760, 000 $1, 760, 0 
tarv of Defense 544, 800, 000 | A2s, 800, 000 528, 800, 000 544, 800, 000 5, 429, 450, 000 529, 100, 
De partment of Army.......... asatanteea al sosiinein 20, 708, 845, 700 | 20,115, 524,200 | DW, 24, 2 20, 70s, 845,700 20, 026, 170, 030 ! 19, SSA, O32, 
Department of Navy lisanaiiaiaessaedian adihi die 5 . 15, 543, 648, 000 3, , 648, 00 5, 737, 920, 000 | 15, 544, 801, 000 15, 877, 891, 0 
Department of Ai re , 404, ‘ | 19, 846, 985, 000 0, m4 985,000 D.! q , O00 2, 001, 585, 000 | I | 20, 642, 785, 


Total 4 ¥ 325, 700 | BA, 034, 717. . 717, 200 57, 679, 625.700 | 61, 103, 856, 030 $59, 508, 009, 629 | 56, 939, 568 
Independent ¢ offices . 5 . 5, 190, 924, 87: 5, 172, 680, 875 { ‘ §, 215, 731, 470 215, 731, 170 5, 177, 968, 971 
Mutual security “ a iy iy Oat, oe 7, 482, 527, 790 7, 482, 527, 790 ’ ‘ 7, 208, 401, 400 7, 208, 401, 400 | 4, 28, 903, 

Total, Defense activities 70, 875, 176 . 490 168, 708, 169, § 865 (68, 689, 934, § »E 5 _{70, 97, 476,490 (73, 527, 988,900 | 71, 9832, 142, 499 | 69, 446, 440, 


icies and acti 


| 
507, 241, 000 BSA, 100, 000 ARS, 3 ) fO7, 251, 000 £O3, 294. (47 593, 204, 647 587, KOR 
fi), 874, 000 , 335, 500, 000 2, 3 : 174, 000 2, 344, 400, 000 2, 323, 223, 697 | 2, 340, 800 


2, 958. 125,000 | 2,921, 600,000 | 2,918, $27, 000 2, 958, 425, 000 | "2, 987, 694, 647 2, 921, 518, 344 


AG, AOD 223 50 Ww) 2 229, 000 | 222, 536, 601 22%, 042, 156 
» 226, 461 | ‘ i: A By S87, 260 1, 729, 799, 865 1, 729, 799, 865 
7, 500 | 25, 547,000 | 625, 149, 000 | 26, 077, 5 575, 002, 365 575, 002, 365 
{ i 
Total . 2. 732. 253. 760 ® 642. 279. 961 2, 641, On8. 26 


Interior Department 559, 286, 000 | 20, 031, 500 | 496, 760A, 5 564, 186, 000 | 520, 0s2, 307 518, 065, 353 
Independent oifices sdbansastitmetmseeie aaeiigigmee , O67, 354, 465 GRO, 852, 565 971, 850, | , 067, 579, 465 1, 006, 228, 150 996, 468, 103 
Agriculture Department chinese ind : 5, 546 720, ) 717, 205, 23 820, 205, 546 | 751, 770, 130 826, 578, 130 
District of Columbi J 13, 150) 37, 776, 375) (137, 776, 375) | _ 586, 650) (138, 407, 290) (138, 407, 200) 
I edera |! Contribution _ sonia “12 ) 000, 000 2, 000, 000 | 10, 800, 2, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Civil functions shinkithsnaniienietatieteenieittlinhenneitisiarnart 640, 637, 843 514, 427, 400 514, 427, | 2, 437, 843 637 , 21 638, 578, 213 | q 
Legislative branch ape 68, 953, 320 M), 335, 370 60, 335, 3 , 921, 586 73 , 6! 73, 820, 507 73, 805, 507 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary: i 
State oa poeebadie 2853, 686, 476 231, 432, 000 224, 357, 000 283, 686, 476 205, 877, 835 227, 877, 838 228, 104, 
Justice sine : , 356, 000 , 667, 000 | 181, 567, 000 , 356, 000 | 181, 567, 182, 137, 600 181, 602, 000 
Commerce | 765, 763, 925 2, 608, 000 | 612, 098, 000 763, 763, 925 | 609, 500, 560 609, 500, 560 607, 242, 911 
25, 918, 115 | 25, 918, 115 26, 489, 740 25, 936, 865 25, 936, 865 25, 91s, 115 





§8, 206, 141 | 1, 022, 882, 263 52, § 1, 042, 867, 887 


. 305, 341 9, , 490, 042, 192 | 9, 325,989 | 9, 465, 425, 02 


“80 092, 088, 55 78, 131, 569, 209 | 78, 067, 381,324 | 81, 146, 781, 831 | 83, 1s, 031, 092 | 81, 492, 468, 488 | 78, gil, B46, 000 


Supplemental and deficiency, 1951 | | 
idit ‘onal levislative 806, 155 | 831, 155 | 831, 155 | 1 831, 155 831, 155 831, 155 
Additional District of Columbia (34, 350) (21; 250) (21; 250) 34, 350) (21, 250) (21, 250) (21, 250) 
Third supplemental R42, 463. 579 | 478. 586. 368 | 473, 165, 368 | 805, 7605, 20: 430, 102. 477 431, 127 477 900 Sex a7 
Fourth supplemental... ... — . _ , 472, Ys, 000 6, 468, 206, 000 6, 468, 206, 000 , 489, 653,000 | 6, 438, 996, 000 6, 442, 668, 000 6, 442, 668, 000 
Additional legislative 150, 000 | 150, 000 150, 000 | 150, 000 150, 000 150, 000 








Total supplemental, 1951 , 317, 250, 734 6, 047, 773, 523 6, 942, 352, 523 | 7,386, 375,448 | 6, 870,079,632 | 6, 874, 776, 632 6, 808, 581, 632 


Defense agencies and activities: | | 
The sup ple mental, 1952 2, O80, 095, 000 509, 225,500 | 1, 446,985,500 | 2, . 095, 000 1, 540, 235, 625 1, 547, 521, 505 1, 491, 136, 375 
Veterans’ indemnities. - “ seeeen . ) (5, 000, 000) (5, 040, 000 5, 000, 000) 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Second supplemental, , , 937, 534, 15 4, 398, 523, ¢ , 386, 321, 758 , 972, 781,158 | 3, 947,937,550 | 3, 950, 937, 550 | 4, 090, 296, 392 


Supplemental, 1952 | | | 
| 
} 
| 





} 


Total, a Gan, 108 5, 907, , 708 | 5, 833, 307, 7 52, 876, 158 | 5, 503, 459, 05 |! 5, 56, 432, 7 767 


Se ee == — = <== | = = = SE as 


Nondefense agencies and activities: | | | 
Disaster relief... ..- ‘ 15, 000, 000 | 15, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 10) 5, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
The supplemental, 1952 : 222, 776, 116 | 168, 340, 816 | 139, 601, 816 229, 396, 657 210, 961, 156 197, 861, 501 185, 110, 601 
Flood rebabilitation OES. ees $00, 000; 000 53, 440, 000 53, 440, 00, 000, 000 53, 440, 000 58, 440, 000 53, 440, 000 
Second supplemental, 1952... enemeee 106, 661, 412 42, 036, 212 42, 096, ol? , 735, 916 68, 760, 716 69, 260, 716 56, 110, 716 





Total, nondefense activities 744, 437, 528, | 278, $17, 028 260, ( O78, 





, 762, 066, 686 6, 186, 56. 5, 36 | 6, 098, 385, 


Total appropriations during session 5, O71, 405, 985 | 91, 265 008, 468 91, 108, ALY, 3 06, 345, 16 1010 | 95, 720, 445, 771 | 04, 216, 266, 


RECAPITULATION i | 











7, 892, 805, 648 74, 615, 918, 573 | 74 3, 242,123 | 78, 030, 352,648 | 79,021, 162,075 | 77, 435, 601, 554 | 75, 032, 873, 743 


861, 349, 603 9, 702, 216,372 | § 24, 487 | 10, 928, 437, 914 9, 838, 204, 064 | 9, 905, 888, 206 | 9, 785, 086, 341 


nnual appropriations. 1952 od, BS, 754, 155, 251 | 84, 318, 134, 945 "$4, 160, 766, 610 | 88, 958, 790, 562 | 88, $59, 366, 139 | 87, 341, 489, 760 | 84,817, 960, 0S4 


ypriations, available automatic 


annual review, and indefinite a; 
6, 116, 000, CO 


0, 933 960, ( 





cause of general -eduction by Senate not applied to individual agencies. 


ry 


here has been some criticism of the the committee should have made. The ceeded in taking out only $162,789,335 
nmittee on Appropriations this ses- following table shows the amounts re- additional, only 3% percent of the 
1 and its failure to effect reductions duced by the committee before the bills amount already taken out by the com- 
‘opriations. The newspapers have were reported to the House and the fur- mittee. In other words the committe 
tly referred during the past few ther reductions made by the House. The eel er - 
economy drive on the floor committee effected reductions during the educed estimates 5 percent and th: 
sing the appropriation session of $4,805,497,517, while this much House effected further reductions of less 

: reductions which touted economy drive on the floor suc- than two-tenths of 1 percent. 
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Comparison of action by Commi 


Independent agencir 
Secretary of Defense 
Department of Army 
Department of Navy 
Department of Air Force 


Total om 
pendent offices 


lutual security 


} 


Total, Defense activities 


agencies and activities: 
‘ost Office 


Relat 
Total 


Interior Department 
Independent otlices ae 
Agriculture Department... 
District of Columbia 
Federal contribution 
Civil functions 
Legislative branch 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
State 
Justis 
Commerce 
Judiciary 


ttee on App 


Total, nondefense activities. ..................... 


Grand total, regular annual, 195 


Supplemental and deficiency, 1951: 
Additional] legislative. - 
Additional District of Columbia..... 2.2... 
Third supplemental 
Fourth supplemental asians 
Additional legislative... .......... 


Total supplemental, 1951 


Supplemental, 1952: 
Defense agencies and activities’ 
The suppiemental, 1952 
Veterans indemnities 


Second supplemental, 1952. ............--cccccccee 


Total defense activities 
Nondefense agencies and activities: 
Disaster relief 4 
The supplemental, 1952. ..............- 
Flood rebabilitation 
Second supplemental, 1952 
Total, nondefense activities 
Grand total, supplemental, 1! 


Total appropriations 


2, ORO, NO4 


5 (MW 


ca ede 937, 534, 15 


(wn) 
222, 776, 116 


400), 000, 000: | 


106, 661, 412 


1 Totals by agencies not available because of general reduction by Senate not applied to individe 


In closing the appropriation records 
for the session, it is hardly necessary to 
call attention to the untoward effect of 
the discontinuance of the consolidated 
bill. It is too obvious to be overlooked. 

The single package appropriation bill 
was attacked on two major grounds: 

First. It delayed appropriation bills 
beyond the beginning of the fiscal year 
and they could be handled much more 
rapidly as individual bills. 

Second. Greater economies could be 
effected through the individual bill ap- 
proach because of the greater attention 
which could be given to details. 

The record of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress proves the fal- 
lacy of both of these arguments. In fact 


it is conclusively demonstrated by the 
record of action on appropriation meas- 
ures this year that just the reverse is 
true on both counts. 

As to the delay here is the record: 

For the fiscal year 1951: Conference 
report on the general appropriation bill, 
making provision for all agencies, agreed 
to on August 28. 

For fiscal year 1952: First conference 
report agreed to on August 9. In all, 
five bills agreed to by August 20. Re- 
mainder of bills not agreed to until 
month of October, the last being on Oc- 
tober 20. 

It is obvious that the charge of delay 
does not hold water. The earliest bills 
enacted were only a few days ahead of 


Abo7 15 


nd by H 


the date of the single package bill and 
the others were so much delayed as to 
greatly embarrass the agencies involved, 
including the State, Commerce, Justice, 
and Defense Departments. 

As to the question of greater econo- 
mies here is the record: 

For fiscal year 1951: Single package 
bill, total reduction below estimates: 6 
percent. Total reduction on other than 
Department of Defense items: 9.2 per- 
cent. 

For fiscal year 1952: Individual bills, 
total reduction below estimates on regu- 
lar annual percent. Total 
reduction on other than Department of 
Defense items: 6.3 percent 

The figure ! 


bills: 2.7 
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While the consolidated procedure 
would have made it possible for the 
House to pass all regular supply bills be- 
fore the Easter holidays—with the ex- 
ception of the military bills which had 
to be delayed pending receipt of esti- 
mates—we were not able to take final 
action on the last of the annual appro- 
priations until after the expiration of 
more than a quarter of the fiscal year 
1952. Never has there been such delay 
and confusion and attendant waste as 
there has been this year. No business 
can be operated successfully or economi- 
cally when its programs and policies are 
held in suspense over a quarter of the 
new year, and the Federal Government 
is no exception to the rule. 

It could not have come at a more un- 
fortunate time. Seldom has there been 
such need for prompt and expeditious 
action on the money bills as at the pres- 
ent session. The President in his budget 
message of January 15 handed the Con- 
gress a pay-as-you-go budget. The ex- 
cess of projected expenditure from past 
appropriations and the new appropria- 
tion requests were to be met by added 
revenue. Congress was expected to pre- 
serve the pay-as-you-go principle, 
whether by following the budget recom- 
mendations or by reciprocal adjustments 
between expenditures and additional 
revenues. To determine the minimum of 
additional revenue which would have to 
be raised in order to balance the budget, 
it was necessary to know with reason- 
able accuracy how much the Congress 

ight be expected to pare projected ex- 
penditures. The only method by which 
this could be effected was through the 
procedure of the omnibus bill. As it was, 
no one knew what the relation of the 
various departmental expenditures would 
be to each other and no one could tell 
definitely the total amount of expendi- 
tures until the last week of the session. 
And the tax bill, which should have been 
predicated on the amount of revenue 
needed to cover current expenditures, 
and which should have been passed early 
in the session to provide the needed rev- 
enues, was not disposed of until the mid- 
dle of October. 

Every major nation in the world, every 
State in the Union, and every metropoli- 
tan city in America uses the consolidated 
procedure. Why should the United 
States Congress be the only exception in 
continuing the use of the quill pen and 
the horse-and-buggy methods of the last 
century? 


Flood Relief and Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter which I have addressed to certain 


newspapers carrying erroneous reports 
of proceedings in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and in the House: 


Epitor, KANsas Citry TIMES: 

The suggestion in news columns and edi- 
torials that I have opposed aid and insur- 
ance programs and other measures for flood 
control is absurd. My district, at the con- 
fluence of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, 
receives every drop of water that passes 
Kansas City and added water from tribu- 
taries in between. 

The next morning after the news of the 
flood came I got through a resolution pro- 
vicing $25,000,000 for immediate relief. Just 
as soon as Colonel Howse provided the data 
I appointed a special committee to draft a 
report and the House passed the bill in 
record time. It did not include indemnities 
or insurance for the simple reason that 
85 percent of the Members of the House and 
Senate would not vote for either. 

I gave a luncheon in order to get the Con- 
gressmen from Missouri, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa together and organize support for the 
program while the hearings were in progress. 
No other attempt was made to organize sup- 
port for the program. At this meeting, with 
all newspapermen present, I stated une- 
quivocally that I was for the whole program, 
including aid and insurance and urged co- 
operation of the three delegations as no 
other State was directly interested. The 
AP telegraphed this to all its correspondents 
and yet newspapers reported that I was 
against the program and was delaying the 
bill. I was for the program and there was 
not 1 minute’s delay in the committee or 
the Congress. Colonel Howse was responsible 
for the delay as the printed hearings clearly 
show. All members of the three State dele- 
gations were favorable and cooperated but 
the bill that was passed was the best we 
could get. And the Senate passed it with- 
out changing a line or a word. 

The charge that I am against the engi- 
neers is even more ridiculous. Any work 
in the nature of flood control must be done 
by the engineers. There is no other agency. 
But they have not completed the plans and 
told us they would not have the definite 
project report ready untjl next year. In 
the meantime they say they can spend any 
amount of money we give them. Of course 
they can. But how will they spend it? They 
testified before our committee only a month 
or two ago’ that the regular routine is to 
complete the definite project report before 
asking for construction money. Even after 
the definite project report was completed 
they had to move the Gavins Point Dam 8 
miles from its original location. And after 
they had the definite project report and 
had completed the Wappapello Dam on the 
St. Francis River and had assured everybody 
that it would control all floods for all time 
to come, the area supposed to be protected 
by the dam suffered the worst flood in its 
history. The people in my district have 
been holding mass meetings at the county 
courthouse and all over the inundated area 
calling attention to the work done on the 
river for the last 70 years and insisting that 
the floods grow more destructive every year, 
that the more money the Government spends 
the less protection they get. 

Even with the most careful planning the 
engineers have made ghastly mistakes. We 
cannot afford to make mistakes this time. 
Too many people and too much property and 
vast Government appropriations are in- 
volved and we must not take any more 
chances on incomplete or inefficient plan- 
ning. 

I enclose printed copies of the hearings 
and report. 

CLARENCE CANNON. 
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Stamps for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, append 
is an editorial from the August 4 N 
York Times: 

STAMPS FOR PEACE 

The handsome new stamps soon to 
issued by the United Nations are some- 
thing more than just a philatelist’s delight 
They are symbols of what could be, wh 
may well come to be, the greatest mecha- 
nism for peace this broken world has eve 
known. One of the stamps bears the wor 
“United Nations” in Chinese, English, Fren 
Russian, and Spanish, the five official 
languages of the United Nations. The Rus- 
Sians at least are with us in name. Perha; 
they will be with us in spirit some day. 
Another stamp says “Peace, Justice, Secur- 
ity.” The first of these is what the United 
Nations forces are trying to achieve in Korea 
and will go on trying to achieve whereve: 
it is necessary. And from peace will flow 
justice and security, without which there : 
no true peace. The stamps are symbols, 
are all stamps of all countries. Let us hop: 
that these stamps will never become obsolete 
curiosities, like the stamps of once-fr« 
Czechoslovakia, once-free Poland. Let us 
hope they will be symbols of a living for 
for peace in the world. 


Address of Hon. Charles H. Silver at 
Exercises Marking Donation of Cloth- 
ing by Nurses of Beth Israel Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 17, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
special pleasure to include as a part of 
my remarks under leave of the House the 
address made by my friend, Charles H. 
Silver, president, Beth Israel Hospital, 
New York City, when the Korean Am- 
bassador was welcomed and was pre- 
sented with a sizable donation of cloth- 
ing by the nurses of this hospital. 

I should like to make clear my own 
strong feeling that democracy, as a way 
of life and not as a dogma, is at the 
international crossroad: of its existence 
in the government of man. 

If we are to meet totalitarian competi- 
tion in the market place of ideas, we must 
show by deeds and not by words alone 
that the color of a man’s skin, the gods 
he worships, the economy he endures, 
the politics he suffers, make no difference 
to our ideas of justice through law. 

When the underpaid nurses of a great 
charitable hospital can find the means 
of donating to the far-away Koreans, it 
is time for the rest cf us to bring our own 
actions in line, whether it involves grain 
to India, integration of the fire-fizhting 
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forces of the District of Columbia, or tak- 

ing care of our own disinherited. 

REM‘RKS OF CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT, 
Bern Israet HOsPITAL, IN NEw YorK CIty 
GREETING KOREAN AMBASSADOR Y. C. YANG, 
AT SPECIAL CEREMONIES IN THE HOSPITAL, 
ON SEPTEMBER 21, 1951 
It is with a feeling of great pride that I 

welcome you, Dr. Yang, to these special exer- 
cises where the nurses of Beth Israel Hospital 
have contributed large quantities of clothing 
for the brave people of the Republic of Korea. 
It is my hope that other institutions of this 
kind will do their share in this great human- 
itarian campaign in the United States to 
bring some measure of material aid and com- 
fort to those who have suffered such terrible 
blows from the invaders who would enslave 
ultimately the men, women, and children of 
all liberty-loving nations 

The Republic of Korea is one of the vitally 
important bastions of democracy. Upon its 
soil men have fought and are now fighting so 
that human dignity will not be destroyed 
They have been men of all races and creeds 
but in fighting for a common cause they have 
stood shoulder to shoulder as comrades in a 
spirit of brotherhood, engaged in a great task 
for the benefit of free men everywhere 

It is of more than passing interest that the 
clothing should be given at a ceremony 
where the nurses at Beth Israel Hospital are 
capped. These young women are not only 
doing wonderful work from a technical and 
medical standpoint but they constantly 
maintain a spirit of understanding and com- 
passion toward their patients. 

And so today in sending clothing to the 
people of Korea they are projecting a simi- 
lar spirit of understanding and compassion 
to those who have not yielded and will not 
yield to the invaders who would take away 
from them their priceless freedom. 

This clothing is a symbol of our deep de- 
votion to all people in all countries who are 
fighting against communism. It is our 
duty—and I include every one of us—to con- 
tribute generously to the campaign which is 
now in progress and which has for its goal 
20,000,000 pounds of clothing before the ad- 
vance of another bitter Korean winter. We 
have read of the heroism of the Koreans and 
we also know how the armies of the Allied 
forces have fought, and are now fighting 
tenaciously, under the most trying condi- 
tions to stop the aggressors. 

I want to assure you, Dr. Yang, that all of 
us at Beth Israel Hospital, administrators, 
members of the board of trustees, doctors, 
and nurses will not stop in our efforts as 
individuals and collectively to give cloth- 
ing for the hard-pressed people of your coun- 
try. For us, this will be a continuing drive 
until the aggressor has been hurled back and 
the Republic of Korea is put on a solid foun- 
dation as a sovereign nation. 

And now, my friends, before presenting His 
Excellency Dr. Yang, I would like to read to 
you part of a proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent Truman August 31. The President said 
in his proclamation: 

“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby set aside and proclaim the month of 
September 1951, as a special period of in- 
tensive effort during the course of which, as 
an additional sincere and tangible gesture of 
American friendship and sympathy, the 
clothing collection appeal of American Relief 
for Korea, Inc., may receive the utmost sup- 
port of all Americans. I call upon our citi- 
zens, our schools, our churches, and all our 
civic and patriotic organizations to respond 
sromptly and bountifully to the appeals of 
American Relief for Korea, Inc., and its 
associated agencies, for clothing and kindred 
supplies for the people of Korea.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is now my priv- 
lege and pleasure to present His Excellency 
Dr. Yang, Korean Ambassador to the United 
States. 


Oil and Gas Possibilities in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
pinch of war and related defense activi- 
ties on the Nation’s supplies of oil and 
natural will undoubtedly stimulate 
new prospecting and exploratory devel- 
opment in areas not now producing oil 
and gas. 

In my judgment the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama has very great 
possibiilties in this field, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti- 
cle recently prepared at my request by 
Miss Erin Woodall, of the Economics 
Section of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. The 
article follows: 

Gas AND OIL POTENTIALITIES OF THE SEVENTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 


£as 


With the exception of Blount County and 
possibly the eastern half of Cullman County, 
the Seventh Congressional District is con- 
sidered to be an important potential oil- and 
gas-producing area. Its importance is sur- 
passed only by the southwestern section of 
Alabama which includes the Gilbertown 
Field now producing oil commercially. The 
discovery of oil in the Gilbertown Field, 
Choctaw County, on February 17, 1944, stim- 
ulated a geophysical and drilling program 
which indicates that Alabama is destined to 
become a major oil-producing State in the 
near future. The gas and oil possibilities of 
Alabama have been studied by various noted 
geologists since 1911, but much subsurface 
geology remained unknown until lately 
These resources can now be interpreted and 
appraised with some measure of confidence 
According to the State geologist, Dr. Walter 
B. Jones, more than half the area of the 
State is considered to be possible gas and oil 
territory.' 

The major portion of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District lies in the Warrior Coal Basin 
and in the west includes areas where the coal 
measures lie underneath the upper creta- 
ceous rocks. Structures seem to be fairly 
common throughout this territory although 
most of them have not been tested. In ad- 
dition, areas of similar structure elsewhere 
in the Appalachians have had good oil and 
gas production, and there does not appear 
to be any reason why this region should rot 
also be productive. 

Geologic studies as early as 1911 predicted 
good possibilities of gas and oil pools in the 
Warrier Coal Basin.* The northern part of 
Fayette County, western part of Walker 
County, the eastern part of Lamar County, 
all or at least the southern part of Marion 
County, and the western part of Win,ton 
County were thought to contain areas where 
all the structural conditions necessary to the 
occurrence of oil and gas were present This 
view has been upheld by later geologic 
studies. A report on oil and gas in Alabama 
by Dr. D. R. Semmes excluded only Pickens 


? Jones, Walter B., Alabama's Promising Oil 
and Gas Possibilities, the Oil Forum, Janu- 
ary 1950, p. 27. 

? Geological Survey of Alabama, Reconnais- 
sance Report on the Fayette Gas Field by 
M. J. Munn, Bulletin No. 10, 1911, p. 63. 

‘Ibid., pp. 64-65. 


shin 
It is 
and iting skill sev 
region coul have been 
evidences of gas and 
drilling within the 
Coal Basin during this period 
sands were discovered at Atwi 
County and Hamilton in Mari 

More recent exploratory wells 
boundaries of the Seventh C 
District seem to sustain the promising 
dictions of the geologists. In December 1944, 
Glenn D. Rose began drilling operations on a 
structure located between Manchester, Walk- 
er County, and Poplar Winston 
County. The first well struck gas, was acid- 
ized to increase its productivity, and tested 
at about 750,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
Two other wells were begun on this same 
structure, both of which had good evidence 
of gas and oil in limestone, but neither were 
finished before Mr. Rose abandoned the 
project in 1947. It is believed that both of 
these wells could have finished off as com- 
mercial producers.’ Neither of the wells ap- 
pears to be on top of the structure which has 
a northwest-southeast trend 

A well was brought in on February 20, 
1950, about 4 miles southwest of Hamilton, 
Marion County, by Harry L. Cullet This 
well was treated with 600 quarts of nitro- 
glycerine before its capacity was tested. The 
potential capacity of this gasser is calcu- 
lated at about 2,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
Several good oil shows were encountered both 
above and below the gas horizon so that it 
seems probable that the field may produce 
both gas and oil. The oil found in the 
higher formation was black, heavy (19.5 API) 
crude oil Mr. Cullet to drill further 
in this area 

The latest drilling operat 
undertaken in the Ced 
Franklin County The 
done on the larg known 
county. The first well struc! 
horizon before water was encountered \ 
destroyed that site. Further drilling i 
done and plans for commercial 
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port 15, 1927, p. 37-38 
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springs, us sandstones, and bitu- 
A continuing drilling 


f of the presence 


bitumin 
m is limestone 
program gives further proc 
of ; and oil in this area. Only further 
drilling can show how extensive these hid- 
den reservoirs of gas and oil are, 


Does Congress Really Want Private 
Medical Schoo!s? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include herewith an 
article in the magazine America in the 
issue of October 20, 1951: 

Dores CONGRESS REALLY WANT PRIVATE MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS? 

In a mysterious maneuver, the Senate on 
October 4 defeated, 42-23, the so-called Pas- 
tore amendment to S. 337 and then sent it 
back to committee. 

S. 337 is a bill to bolster health education 
through Federal aid (America October 6, p. 1, 
where “$1,000” should have read $2,000’). 
There is rather general agreement on the 
need for Federal assistance. The Nation's 
medical schools alone require something like 
#40,000,000 (beyond tuition) merely to sur- 
vive. Their costs have gone sky high be- 
cause of inflation and constant improve- 
ments in expensive techniques. 

A good index of the impossibility of get- 
ting any such sum from private sources is 
the experience of the National Fund for 
Medica! Education, of which Herbert Hoover 
is chairman. The national fund, aiming 
at a total of $5,000,000 with which to assist 
medical schools, has collected only about 
$1,000,000 in nearly 2 years. Mr. Hoover and 
his colleagues agree that a very large part of 
the money needed must come from public 
funds. They support Federal aid. 

Thirty-five of our seventy-nine medical 
schools already rely on State aid and local 
taxes. The 44 private, nonprofit institutions 
constitute the chief problem. Some of them 
enjoy relatively large endowments. The fact 
remains that three-quarters of them have 
been running into serious deficits. Their 
plight is worsening. Private gifts, because of 
high taxes, are dwindling. Costs, meanwhile, 
are skyrocketing. 

It is generally agreed, moreover, that the 
rate at which we have been producing physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses is below par. The 
Nation faces serious shortages in health per- 
sonnel. In some places the shortages are 
already acute. The needs of the armed serv- 
ices and of civil defense will probably create 
very severe vacuums in health facilities. 
How soon they will appear no one can predict. 

This dual problem—the financial under- 
nourishment of present institutions and the 
need of increased personnel—should have 
been tackled right after the war. It got 
begged down in the controversy over com- 
pulsory health insurance. In the spring of 
1949 the Senate drew up a special bill to 
grant $500 per student (less than one-fourth 
of the cost) to medical schools to help cover 
operational expenses, a bonus of #500 per 
student for enlarged enrollments, and $5,- 
(09,009 a year for capital expansion. (The 
bill made provision, at lower figures per stu- 
dent, for Cental and nursing schools.) With 
bipartisan support and the approval of the 
health-education professions—including the 
American Medical Acsociation—the bill 
passed the Senate withcut a dissenting vote. 


Although amended to meet objections, it 
raised a s*9 m in the House. On June 19, 
1950, after the AMA had turned against it, 
the bill was defeated in committee by one 
vote. 

In February of this year, S. 337—amended 
to satisfy the criticisms of 18 professional 
ations, including those of American 
medical and dental schools, and the Catholic 
Hospital Association—received preliminary 
bipartisan approval in the Senate. Then, 
late last month, the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare made a radical change. It 
lowered the grant per medical student to $200 
and increased the bonus for increased enroll- 
ments to $2,000 per student. 

This Russell-Kerr amendment was adopted 
to please southern Senators, who felt the 
great need in the South was for larger en- 
rollments. When Senator Pastore intro- 
duced it 2 weeks ago, enough southern Dem- 
ocrats and northern Republicans (still 
professing allegiance to the “principle” of 
Federal aid) raised serious objections to this 
and that provision to overwhelm the little 
band of proponents. 

Are those who can always find some reason 
for defeating this bill serious about trying 
to save private medical, dental, and nursing 
schools Aren’t they the same Senators who 
profess to be alarmed at government con- 
trol? Their inaction on S. 337 helps under- 
mine the one chance private health institu- 
tions have of surviving. State-supported 
schools will survive and grow and multiply 
because they already are government con- 
trolled. If that is what the Senators want, 
why don’t they say so, instead of pretending 
to be so concerned about private enterprise 
in the field of health? 
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The American Farmer Should Have the 
Benefits of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Under the Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OFr ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
recently heard many statements on every 
side of the proposition of whether we 
should amend Federal law so as to allow 
the publication of names and addresses 
of persons receiving monthly old-age as- 
sistance allowances, which are largely 
paid for by the Federal Government, un- 
der the old-age assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

It seems to me that by far a more 
pressing question is whether or not we 
will extend the old-age and survivors- 
insurance provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, so as to cover the one large 
group of our population not now covered 
by any retirement system. I refer, of 
course, to the farmers of this country. 
There is no good reason why we cannot 
amend the Social Security Act to cover 
farm owners and farm tenants. 

Through the years we have provided 
various old-age security programs for 
segments of our population. The Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, with the amend- 
ments to the law by the second session of 
the Eighty-first Congress, now covers 
practically all our industrial and com- 
mercial workers. It is estimated that 
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nearly 50,000,000 workers are now cov- 
ered by this system. The civil-service 
retirement system covers practically a!) 
Federal employees. Many of those n 
covered by mandate of this law have t) 
privilege of electing to become cover 
by it. The various States, counties, ar 
towns have retirement systems coverin 
their employees. Those that did no 
have their own systems were permitted 
by the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1950 to come into the Federal Social 
Security System. Some professions, such 
as the teaching profession, have separate 
retirement systems. Railroad employees 
have their retirement system under the 
Federal Railroad Retirement Act. Many 
private corporations have a retirement 
system for their employees. Some of t! 
larger of these systems are found in the 
coal, steel, and auto industries. Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are covered by 
their own retirement system. Veterans 
of our wars, who are 65 years of age, and 
whose income is not above $1,000 if sin- 
gle, or $2,500, if married, are entitled to 
a Federal pension of $60 per month. 
Some church organizations provide for 
pension systems for their aged clergy- 
men. 

It is true, of course, that farm wage 
laborers, some 2,000,000 of them in this 
country, are now covered by the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act,. 
but this leaves several million farmers, 
owners, and tenants who are covered by 
no old-age retirement or security system 
other than the meager benefits provided 
by the old-age-assistance plans of the 
various States. 

I believe that farmers want to be cov- 
ered by the Federal Social Security Act. 
I believe that they should be covered by 
this system. To do so would greatly 
lower the amounts necessary to be spent 
for their care in a near-destitute old age 
under the old-age-assistance system. 

The cost of the old-age-assistance sys- 
tem is largely borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Present laws provide that the 
Federal Government will put up $15 
when matched by $5 by one of the States, 
Thereafter the Federal Government 
matches with the States, dollar for dol- 
lar, up to a total assistance benefit of 
$50 per month. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many of the States of the Union 
cannot, or have not, matched available 
Federal funds, and so we find persons 
drawing old-age assistance in Alabama, 
for instance, being paid approximately 
$20 per month, $15 of this by the Federal 
Government and $5 by the State. Under 
this kind of system, the needy old people 
of the poor States are discriminated 
against because their States cannot 
match available Federal funds. 

The only long-range solution to this 
problem that I see is to bring those per- 
sons not now covered by the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act under that coverage. 

There is no valid reason why they 
should nut be covered by the system. 
There is no reason why practically every 
gainfully employed person in America 
should not be covered by a retirement 
system which he contributes to as he 
works from year to year. 

According to the 1950 census, the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 

















bama, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in the Congress, has more than 
34,000 farm families, which families ac- 
count for approximately 63 percent of 
all the people of the district. Only a 
few of these people, those who happen 
to work on farms for wages or salaries, 
are presently covered by the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. 

Even though the farmer is not covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act, he 
must help pay for the benefits for those 
who are covered. When he buys a trac- 
tor, a truck, a car, a washing machine, 
a refrigerator, a shirt, pair of overalls, 
he pays an additional amount, because 
the workers who manufacture these 
products are all covered by the social- 
security system, and, naturally, the taxes 
which those workers and their employers 
pay for coverage under the system, is 
passed on to the farmer as an additional 
cost of the article which he buys. 

We must no longer delay to bring the 
farmers of America under coverage of 
the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem of the Social Security Act. 

On August 23, I introduced a bill, H. R. 

279, to extend the old-age and survivors 
insurance svstem to the farmers of 
America. This bill is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives. I hope 
the bill will have early consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include excerpts from a state- 
ment written by E. J. Niederfrank, ex- 
tension rural sociologist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and origi- 
nally published in June 1949: 

F.1rM PEOPLE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
CONTENTS 

Security is a universal hope. 

Security programs are not new. 

Farm people are among the 
tected. 

The fundamental question. 

Some farm people participate in social in- 
surance. 

Farm people already pay now. 

Other questions. 

What the proposed social insurance means 
to farm people in costs and benefits, 

MEANING AND BACKGROUND 

Security is a universal hope, not merely 
a pension or program: Let us look at the 
term broadly. Farm people, like all other 
people, hope for security. It is an objective 
of their strivings and desires just as it is 
of industrial workers and other nonfarm 
people. Most rural people want to have a 
good home and a happy community life. 
They want to bring up their children well 
and educate them; they want to have good 
health; they want to earn enough to provide 
a comfortable living and some savings for 
retirement and for giving their children a 
start in life. Furthermore, these things 
have always been among the main hopes 
and ambitions of rural people, and they still 
are. For farmers the fulfillment of these 
hopes depends basically on successful farm- 
ing and satisfactory prices. 

But illness and poor health, accidents and 
resulting disability, death, and other emer- 
gencies frequently prevent the acomplish- 
ment of these goals; then there is the period 
of old age itself usually accompanied by 
reduced earning capacity. Farm people of 
today want freedom from these insecurities; 
this also was the hope of farmers of yes- 
terday. 
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In grandfather's time rural people handled 
these insecurities and met the problem of 
retirement in various ways. For example: 

Some held their level of living low 
throughout life in order to save enough for 
old age and emergencies. 

Some let disease and other health needs go 
uncared for. 

Some continued hard 
thereby shortening life. 

Some lived on meager savings with a con- 
sequent lowering of their level of living 

Some lived with their children or 
relatives or friends 

Some turned to their church or a fraternal 
organization. 

Some had to turn to the county poor farm 
as a last resort, and often had to accept pau- 
per status to do so. 

But times have changed. The changes 
that have taken place have made former 
sources of security inadequate or harder to 
provide, and also have created more insecur- 
ity. Today families are smaller; there 
fewer children to share the responsibility of 
caring for parents. Young families find it 
more difficult to accept this responsibility be- 
cause the cash costs of their living have in- 
creased, they have smaller homes, and be- 
cause now there is little work that older peo- 
ple can do around the home to increase fam- 
ily resources. These factors have increased 
the desire of young families to live by them- 
selves; more also desire to be free from be- 
ing tied down by care of old people. Insti- 
tutional care has also become more and more 
insufficient and costly, owing to the increase 
in the number of old people and to the high- 
er standard of care demanded. Old-fash- 
ioned neighborliness has lost ground, be- 
cause families move more often, make con- 
tacts over wider areas or larger communities, 
and have less dependence upon one another. 

The rapid developments toward commer- 
cialized and mechanized production in agri- 
culture since 1920 have affected the hopes 
and securities of farm people. They must 
have more capital to get started in farming 
and need more ready cash to meet farming 
and living costs. Farm returns are more 
dependent upon prices and demand at har- 
vest time because perishable prcduce con- 
stitutes a larger proportion of the total than 
formerly. Economic depressions may sharp- 
ly decrease or completely wipe out a life- 
time’s savings—the farmer's traditional se- 
curity for old age. Employment on farms for 
farm laborers is less steady, and it is harder 
for them to save, too. Because of all these 
changes, the issues and problems of security 
and insecurity of those engaged in azricul- 
tural production are more and more like 
those of industrial workers and others who 
are an integral part of the national economy. 

Imprcved health services and practices in 
urban areas have led rural people, quite 
rightfully, to desire higher standards of 
medical care than they can have individually. 
They need such care both for numerous dis- 
abling accidents and for illnesses. Accid ; 
that disable farm people are numerou m 
numerous today than ever before becat 
the increased mechanization of farming anc 

because farmers travel more. Ther 
cent data of the National Safety C 
dicate that 1,800,009 injuries by accic 
curred to farm residents in 1947, or abaut 67 
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per 1,000 farm populatior. From s 

surveys made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, it was estimated that $36,000,000 
was spent for medical attention be ise of 
accidents alone, not including fatalities and 
total permanent disabilities. And illness is 
even more important. The BAE estimated 


from surveys made in 1948, that farm people 
lost in 1947, 80,000,000 man-days because of 
illness, compared to about 17,500,000 man- 
days because of accidents. 

Security programs are not new: Over a 
period of years, private and public groups and 
agencies have tried many methods of pro- 
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viding protection from t! insecurities of 
life. The purcl of indivi l p 
life insurance read nously, and 
accident and € insurance ¢ par 
have had phenome grow M pe € 
have joined hos} i nsurance pl 
and other cooper he 1 plans. A veé 
limited amount of insurance providing « 
benefits for permanent and total disability 
is written by several On per- 
sons who can meet quailfying 
conditions can ordir i sur- 
The development of State workme: 
compensation protecti workers 
some of the costs of injury while on the ) 


began many years ago. Many industrial con- 


cerns have profit-sharing plans and pensi 





or annuity plans for their employees. Speci 
groups of workers, through their unions and 
other efforts, have brought pressure for the 


establishment of disability funds, welfare 


Other or- 


funds, and retirement pensions 
ganizations have set up retirement funds for 
some or all of their members; for example 


the pension funds of some church bodies pro- 
vide for aged clergymen and their wv 
Some local and State governments, and the 
Federal Government have set up retirement 
systems for their career employees. Many 
educational institutions have done likewi 
The idea of insurance, pensions, and bonus¢ 
for war veterans has been increasingly 
stressed through the years ibutory 
or public-supported State old-age pensions 
were initiated some time ago. In 1935, the 
broad social-security program of the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with the States, 
was inaugurated. It concludes unemploy- 
ment compensation, public-supported old- 
age assistance or relief, self-contributing re- 
tirement and survivors insurance, and other 
benefits for special dependent groups 

All trese developments have been under- 
taken to provide a basic minimum of security 
that will stabilize the conditions of life in 
old age, unemployment, illness and dis: 
ity, premature death, and other insecurities 
Some of these programs have met the secu- 
rity needs of many people; others have not 
worked so well. Certain large elements of the 
population, such as farm people, have been 
left out or do not participate in these pro- 
grams to the same extent as do other groups. 
Nevertheless, the existence of these pro trams 
shows that people have been concerned about 
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security for a long time and have tried in 
various ways to obtain it The ways they 
have tried are in line with the good, old 


American way of providing it for themselves. 











TABLE 1.—Life insurance per capita in United 
States, 1946 

Am int 

State per capita 
Alabama........ iiedenigeal — - $-9) 
py.) a 60 
Ar iain — 420 
Cz _ aaa on - 1,070 
Cc ‘ on inant aaedidentcaade 1, 220 
Cc i icedecehindotetal apeatinenaane 1, 690 
Del: = ae 1,.9°9 
Dis Columbia ‘ 1 ) 
Ly, yl ph ibnnhk deal i aaa 910 
Geor isevulesien _ hi cd 850 
Jdaho.. .nccac< : s 73 
Tiliz cemenas — - 1,610 
Indiana__. is 1,190 
PPOs witntclrctntnevein a 189 
Ka anh cskdiiinar aside " P90 
Kentucky... .-- ae 720 
Lou a a f ) 
Maine....... . ‘ 929 
Mar a arn 0 
PRs acicncesesn was - 1,430 
Ns ced etininens ‘ —— 
Minnesota_........-.- trike Ose 
Mississippi-_........ si ic aia 380 
Miss¢ ines ea 
Monta — 940 
Nebrask: noite: ed 
Nevada_-.- ame mseneindi see 800 


New Hampshire-........-...- 
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Amcunt 
State: er cap.ta 
N:w Jersey 
New Mexico 
New 
North Carolina 
North Dakots..cccsccccsucosccsce 


ORIANOMAR.. cnceccecsoccnssceasece 
Oreson. 

Pen! 

Rhode Isla 

South Sao 

South D: 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1ited States total_- 1, 200 


r Year Book wad Insti- 
ute of Life Insurance. 


Average U1 


Sources: Spect 


Fi rm people are among the least protected 
by various private and public security pro- 
grams. Take life insurance, for example: 
Only 55 percent of the farm families in the 
United States have one or more owners of 
life insurance, as compared with 90 percent 
of the families in business and the profes- 
sions, 87 percent of the families of clerical, 
sitilled, and semiskilled workers, and 71 per- 
cent of the families of unskilled workers. 
Table 1 shows that people in agricultural 
States have the lowest amount of life insur- 
ance per person. Even among farmers with 
life insurance few have retirement annulties. 

Group hospitalization insurance plans also 
reach relatively fewer families in rural areas 
than in the cities. Very few farmers and 
farm workers have sickness or disability in- 

irance or workmen's compensation protec- 
tion against work-connected accidents and 
illnesses. The programs for special groups, 
furthermore, such as the welfare funds of 
labor unions, and the retirement plans of 
industries and organizations, include few 
farm families. he only farm families that 
b from these programs are those of 
part-time farmers who work under such plans 
long enough to obtain benefits. Most im- 
} 
k 


enefit 


rtant of all, frrm operators and farm la- 
rers are not included in the self-contribu- 
insurance pro- 
lished under the Social Security 


ry old-age and survivors’ 
gram estat 
Act of 1: 5. 

But all — people, including farmers 
nd farm workers, are eligible for old-age 
stance or relief payments under the So- 
ial Security Act The main difference be- 
ween these two programs is that the benefits 
f the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
I m, for which farm people are not 
are paid from an insurance fund 
ted from social security premiums 
e employees and employers in the 
industries and firms covered by this act. 
Benefits are paid to all insured workers when 
tl stop work after age 65, regardless of 
how pone: rent or other income they receive 
from investments. On the other hand, the 
old-age stance or relief program, which 
i prog available to needy farm peo- 
ple, not paid for from specific funds 
C 
€ 
I 
} 


> 


i 
l 


Pp! 
el 


sak ible, 
accumula 
paid by th 


buted by the recipients themselves, but 

te and Federal funds raised by gen- 

1 axes. In other words, the first program 
iys its own way. The people who benefit 
have r aid into an insurance fund in advance. 
Under the latter program the people who 
benefit must qualify for grants by meeting a 
needs test under their State law, and the 
money comes from public funds. The 
amount of the monthly relief or assistance 
payments under this latter program varies 
from State to State. In some States the 
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public assistance or relief payments are very 
meager, frequently not even providing fcr 
minimum needs; in other States the as- 
sistance program is being expanded to pro- 
vide a regular, substantial payment to all 
needy aged persons. A minimum income of 
$75 a month is the standard of the State that 
has the most liberal provision. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


attention is being given social secu- 

The term “social security” is now cus- 

rily used to denote the Federal and Fed- 

‘S ate programs inaugurated by the So- 

ial Security Act of 1935, although as men- 

i ned before, the idea of security itself is 

uch older. This act is now up for legis- 

itive discussion and revision. The basic 

current question of concern to farm people 

is: Should farm people—farmers and farm 

laborers—be covered under the retirement 
and survivors’ insurance program? 

But the fundamental question regarding 
social security for farm people is not simply 
the question of protection or no protection 
for farm people, for they are already eligible 
for public-supported assistance or relief as 
mentioned before. The main question is 
something far deeper. Looking at the whole 
idea of security, the fundamental question 
is: How can we maintain the maximum free- 
dom in our economic life and also provide 
the desired security for the individual and 
his family? Does the Federal Government 
have a responsibility toward farm people in 
this regard? And if so, how is the best way? 
The alternative questions are : (a) Is a com- 
prehensive social-insurance program, to pro- 
vide stability or a floor of security for all 
people, the correct philosophy and approach? 
Or (b) would it be better to provide flat 
pensions and bonuses to special pressure 
groups as they de mand them? Or (c) would 
it be better to rely on a system of giving 
public-supported assistance or relief pay- 
ments to the needy persons. 

Some say that in the long run a broad 
over-all, comprehensive social-insurance 
program, paid for by the people who benefit 
through general compulsory insurance pre- 
miums, would be less ccstly and more satis- 
factory. They say that this would be less 
hazardous to State and Federal general 
funds, which otherwise would be under con- 
stant pressure for special pensions, larger 
pensions, and other security plans. People 
are less likely to ask for large social-insur- 
ance benefits if they must pay for them di- 
rectly than they are for pensions which are 
paid from general funds. 

Also under a public-supported assistance 
and flat-pension plan the continued de- 
mands for special pensions, bonuses, and 
other benefits for special groups, and for 
larger payments, make it that much harder 
to supply funds for roads, schools, extension 
work, research, and other services which the 
people might like State and Federal Govern- 
ments to provide. In short, the more that 
people, through social insurance, pay their 
own way for retirement and disability the 
less that is needed for relief, pensions, and 
similar payments from general Government 
funds. If the insurance program is widely 
extended, taxes for relief payments and spe- 
cial pensions could be considerably reduced, 
A minimum amount of assistance, however, 
would be needed to care for persons who 
failed to qualify for insurance benefits and 
for those whose benefits might not be large 
enough to meet their needs. 

The significance of these questions is that 
the number of beneficiaries under the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program is pro- 
portionately much greater in the so-called 
urban States, where large numbers of people 
work in industries and commercial firms 
covered by the program, than in the States 
in which large percentages of people are en- 
gaged in agriculture and consequently are 
not under the insurance program. This 
means that in these agricultural States the 


burden of assistance payments is propor. 
tionately greater; it will become even more 
so as the number of people reaching old 
increases in the years ahead. In 1940 th 
were slightly more than 9,000,000 people a 

65 and over in the United States; by 1975 
there will be 17,600,C00 at these ages accord. 
ing to present estimates. The proportion 
the total population that will be aged 
and over, which was 6.8 percent in 1940 
expected to rise to nearly 11 percent by 19 
The increase in the proportion of old pe 
will be even greater in some States. Thi 
it is said that to place the future aged po 
lation under a self-contributory pay-as-y 
go retirement and survivors’ insurance p 
gram now would considerably lessen 
cost of care for the aged to be borne by { 
ture generations. 

Farm people already pay for the care 
their aged and survivors: Paying for soci 
security would not be new to farmers. They 
now pay the costs of old age, disability, a: 
the care of families whose breadwinner dics 
They pay through individual sacrifice 
doctor bills and the support of family men 
bers in need; they pay through taxat: 
and charity to finance public supported pen- 
sion assistance, and other relief programs. 
They also pay part of the oosts of the social 
insurance programs, which benefits other 
people; they pay in the higher cost of manu- 
factured goods and services to the extent that 
social security premiums are passed on to 
consumers. or example, farmers who buy 
tractors pay part of the social security pre- 
miums of the workers who produce and dis- 
tribute tractors. Farmers pay the part of 
these premiums that is considered an oper- 
ating cost and consequently raises the price 
of tractors. 

Other questions: Although extending ccv- 
erage of old-age and survivors’ insurance to 
farm people might be desirable, can farm 
people stand the cost of it? Would it be 
any higher than general taxes for public- 
supported flat pension or assistance pro- 
grams? (Costs and benefits are mentioned 
in the next section.) Farmers under the in- 
surance program, obviously, would need to 
keep a record of their income and of the 
wages paid hired farm workers. Most farm- 
ers already keep such records to compute 
their income taxes. 

Also, what effect would the social insur- 
ance program have upon the ideas of thrift, 
individual independence, and other value: 
which are traditionally characteristic of 
rural life? What would it do to one’s re- 
lationship to government and his attitude 
about this relationship? Would these he 
any different for farm people than for those 
already covered by social insurance? Wouid 
these values and ideas be less affected, ur 
more affected, by a self-financed insurance 
program than by public-supported old-age 
pensions, assistance, or other special relief? 

Another factor to consider in analyzing 
the subject is that farm people are not all 
alike as to security resources. Among the 
people engaged in agriculture are well-to-lo 
farmers, a large proportion of relatively 
small-scale operators, and approximately 
2,000,000 hired farm laborers. Then there 
is the question of security equality between 
farm people and urban people, both as to 
inclusion in a program for its benefits, and 
as to whether farm people should not also 
pay for the security benefits they would re- 
ceive from government, like those who are 
now covered or are proposed to be covered 
must pay for their old-age insurance bene- 
fits. 

The social security insurance program does 
not guarantee an average level of living. 
Presumably, it will merely establish a mini- 
mum floor of security as a means of help- 
ing to give some stability of income and feel- 
ing of certainty for old age and times of 
emergency about which farm people have 
always been concerned. Above this floor, 
there would still be room for continued 














family savings, for more life insurance, for 
farm price programs, or for other govern- 
mental, individual, or group efforts which 
people may wish to undertake to achieve 
higher levels of living or greater protection 
against certain insecurities. 

It all comes back to a basic question: 
What should be the basic objectives and re- 
sponsibilities of governmental cooperation in 
affording farm people a measure of security, 
and what principles should be observed in 
doing so? Do farmers and farm laborers 
want governmental social security protec- 
tion of any kind at all or not? Do they need 
it? How many will require old-age relief 
or suffer from emergencies in the years 
ahead, if social insurance is not available to 
draw on then? Which social security method 
is best over the long pull for the farmer, 
for the farm laborer, for the other people 
already under compulgpry social insurance, 
for the general economy, and for State and 
Federal Governments? To sum up, below 
are a few factors to consider in analyzing 
the subject: 

1. Upward trend in numbers of old people. 

2. Economic and social changes affecting 
living patterns, standards of security, and 
ability to attain it. 

3. Difference among farm people as to se- 
curity resources. 

4. Less coverage of farm people by insur- 
ance and other private or public security 
programs. 

5. Comparative costs and benefits of dif- 
ferent governmental social security methods 
to farm people, to other parts of the popu- 
lation, and to State and Federal funds. 

6. The self-contributory insurance prin- 
ciple versus public-suported assistance or 
relief according to degree of need or pau- 
perism. 

7. Effect on accepted cultural values, such 
as self-reliance. 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, I include herewith some news- 
paper articles and editorials pertaining 
to the case of Naval Lt. William H. Evans, 
Jr., of Edgewater, Md.: 
[From the Santa Ana (Calif.) 

June 5, 1951] 
New Deat Power Cutt Fires ANOTHER OFFICER 
(By Robert H. Williams) 

Vindictive Truman and the pro-Commu- 
nist clique behind him seem determined to 
stamp out the growing rebellion among mili- 
tary personnel against his destructive 
policies. 

The latest of a growing list of victims is a 
naval lieutenant (William H. Evans, Jr., of 
Edgewater, Md.) who, while risking his life 
in Korean waters, fighting “with both hands 
tied” by Truman's policies, dared to protest 
these policies. 

While it is against regulations for a mili- 
tary officer on active duty publicly to protest 
policies of the administration, this honest 
and loyal officer chose to violate the regula- 
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Wrote Evans: “We are out here waiting for 
‘Acheson's agrarian reformers’ to attempt an 
invasion of Formosa. Now f 
ing the Nationalist Chines 
Fleet to attack the mainland to br 
any such plans before they start 
fight with both hands tied t inc r back, 
one hand bound by Acheson and his——— 
gang and the other ind by the pro-Sovie 
United Nations > = 

“That pro-Soviet one-world administ 
tion of ours and our senile, ignorant Con- 
gress would rather have Americans slaugh- 
tered than attack Red China where. 
* * * The Roosevelt-Trun 
United Nations followers in the United States 
should be loaded onto ships and used as 
shock troops in Korea, instead of America’s 
best citizens. Americans are dying by the 
thousands, thanks to the pro-Red adminis- 
tration.” 

We have increasing evidence that the 
Frank{furter-Acheson power cult behind Tru- 
man is trying to censor all opinions and 
criticism even by retired and Reserve 
tary men. The list of their 
Captain Crommelin, Admiral 
eral of the Armies MacArthur, 
gence officer, Major General Willoughby; the 
Far East expert, Lieutenant General 
meyer (the last two t 
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having felt forced to 
resign)—and now Lieutenant Evans 

Some readers will recall that I myself wa 
given an honorable discharge from Militar 
Intelligence Reserve December 21—th 
very day on which Anna Rosenberg was con- 
firmed by the Senate as Assistant Se t 
of Defense—after I had published 
Mrs. Rosenberg’s long Communist-aiding 
record 

At that time I poi 
Ana Register that my discharge 
on all military personnel—activ 
Reserve—that they might be 
they dared to expose subversion in 
ministration. 

I quoted a new regula 
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code applying to the military, which pro- 
vided punishment for any active or retired 
person who used “contemptuous words 
against the President, Vice ident, Con- 
gress, Secretary of Defense, or a Secretary of 
a Department, a Governor or a legislature 
of any State, Territory, or other possession 
of the United States in which he is on duty 
or present.” 

It seemed to me then (last Feb ry) that 
this new provision was aimed specifically at 





General MacArthur, to keep him from tell- 
ing what he knew, should he retire. His re- 
moval was not then foreseen. The manner 
in which he was removed and his importance 
and the issues at stake gave him an official 














hearing before Congress, where he was ex- 
empt from the above regulation 

I do not think the new regulation will 
silence men with MacArthur's courage and 


integrity, men who have bowed their necks 
against the New Deal and its Communist 
backers. But I have received letters from 
some high-ranking retired officers revealing 
that the administration is threatening them 
for public statements they have made against 
Truman’s Communist-inspired policies 

It looks highly doubtful that the power 
cult can stop the growing resentment at 
its subversive policies. A storm of protest 
is gathering and it may break with a great 
deal of force over the White House, the 
State Department, and the Department of 
Defense, if the administration does not soon 
adopt policies which may give us the initia- 
tive in the cold war and a clear chance for 
victory in Korea. 
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a hearing was held. He was the defendant 
but on the last day, his status was changed 
to witness. From there he was sent to Wash- 
ington for a board of inquiry which started 
on May 11. 

Both inquiries, also Secretary Matthews in 
the later audience, emphasized that he was 
not being tried for the conten’: of the letter 
but for violating regulations in making it 
public. Navy general order No. 16, specifies 
that anything for publication must go 
through the chain of command while Op- 
eration Navy No. 37-50, a confidential order 
to officers, specifies that anything relating 
to diplomacy must be cleared through the 
State Department and to military through 
the Defense Department. Evans insists he 
was not shown the latter order until after the 
inquiry started, a month after he wrote the 
letter. Obviously the letter never would have 
seen the light of day if it had gone through 
channels. 

Despite the insistence that he was 
bounced only for violating regulations, the 
order of Secretary Matthews says: “Revo- 
cation of commission and discharge from 
the United States Naval Reserve under hon- 
orable conditions. * * * This action is 
taken by reason of your action in addressing 
and mailing a letter which contained highly 
intemperate criticism of the foreign policy 
of the United States and impugned the mo- 
tives and good faith of officials in the high- 
est levels responsible for the formulation 
and implementation of that policy. Your 
action in this respect is considered to have 
constituted unsatisfactory performance of 
duty in that it had a foreseeable tendency 
to promote disunity and disaffection among 
other persons in and outside the Armed 
Forces, rather than singleness of aims and 
purpose in an hour of national peril. Your 
action was in violation of a directive of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, requiring 
advance clearance of statements concerning 
foreign policy by members of the naval serv- 
ice. Moreover, the contemptuous words used 
in your letter with reference to the present 
and a previous incumbent in the office of 
President of the United States, and to the 
present Secretary of State, constitute grave 
misconduct on the part of an officer of the 
naval service.” 

The order's theatrical fears of possible 
mutiny as a result of a humble officer’s 
letter and his reference to our hour of na- 
tional peril contradict the official explana- 
tion that Korea casualties are only a police 
action and that runaway inflation is not a 
peril. 

But it is a summary warning to other 
letter writers in uniform. The American 
public is to learn of its sacrifice and fate 
only through sugar-coated press releases of 
high-level officials. 


i 


[From the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch 
of June 3, 1951] 


Ir Took Guts To Speak Up 


That young naval Officer, William H. Evans, 
Jr., who has just been fired for criticizing 
the Russiavelt Acheson betrayal of the 
American people deserves a medal. Of 
course he won't get one—medals aren't 
handed out to officers who have been 
sacked. Nevertheless, young Evans has ren- 
dered a brave service to his country just 
as much as if he had performed some feat 
of valor in battle. It really takes guts for 
a junior officer to protest the betrayal of his 
country under the circumstances in which 
Lieutenant Evans spoke up. Had young 
Evans observed a fellow serviceman turn 
traitor in battle he woulc be justified in pro- 
testing the betrayal. The betrayals he has 
called attention to are just as real. Regard- 
less Of Navy Department rules I, and I am 
sure millions of other Americans, can under- 
stand how he couldn't stand to remain quiet 


about the betrayal he knew took place at 


the Yalta conference on the part of Frank- 
lin Russiavelt, Alger Hiss, etc., as well as 
about the betrayal in Korea by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and the other rascals, 
who have been satisfied to let American boys 
die rather than cut o7 war supplies going to 
Red China from our so-called United Na- 
tion allies; the refusal to use Chiang Kai- 
shek troops to save American lives, etc. 

Lieutenant Evans said some things that 
all Americans should think about. For in- 
stance, “Americans in Korea are not afraid 
of the enemy in front of them. They are 
afraid of the enemy behind.” Also, “Damn 
the United Nations, long live the United 
States.” 

The Evans blast at the United Nations re- 
calls what a Congressman named Woop, from 
Idaho, said in Congress not long ago: “We 
should never have joined the United Nations. 
It was conceived in iniquity and born in sin, 
with Alger Hiss the midwife.” 

We need more young men like ex-Lieu- 
tenant Evans to keep America safe. We need 
also to hear from more young servicemen 
such as he. Along with calling in the top 
brass to testify regarding the MacArthur 
ouster, the congressional investigators should 
call in young men from the ranks—the 
young men who have been doing the actual 
fighting and the dying. The investigators 
wouldn't have to call on boys still serving in 
the Army or Navy or Marines. Those lads 
might not talk up as bravely as did Lieu- 
tenant Evans, for fear of being punished. 
They could call on the disabled veterans of 
the Korean war—lads who have been blinded 
or who have lost their limbs, lads who have 
had their hands and feet burned off or 
frozen off. Those boys could give their 
opinions freely because their injuries have 
put them out of the service, and out of the 
reach of Dean Acheson, George Marshall, and 
their assistants. 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of June 4, 1951] 


THe Evans Letter Speaks VOLUMES 


The letter written by Lt. William H. Evans, 
of the United States Navy, to Alfred Kohl- 
berg, chairman of the board of the China 
Policy Association, brought to light in the 
Senate hearings, is a damning indictment of 
the Truman administration’s policy in the 
Far East. 

The great point in this Evans letter is that 
patriotic, conscientious men in the military 
service feel as he does. 

Evans claims that a large percentage of 
the men fighting in the Far East share his 
feelings, and the assertion of the Navy De- 
partment that a poll of his shipmates did not 
substantiate that fact does not disprove his 
claim. In a Government poll of servicemen, 
opponents of Government policy are likely 
to be wary, and they have ample reason to 
be, as the crack down on Lieutenant Evans 
proves. 

The fact is that Evans’ letter is not an 
isolated incident. Many similar letters have 
been sent home to parents and friends by 
GI's in Korea. This newspaper has received 
several of these letters. Illicit firing by the 
Government will not cure this situation. 
Such measures only will intensify dissatis- 
faction among servicemen by deepening the 
sense of injustice. And do not forget that 
these are the men who must do our fighting, 
and that their morale, which is based on the 
justice of their cause and the way it is being 
handled, is supremely important. 

The firing of Evans is just one more ex- 
ample of the attempt by the Truman admin- 
istration to cover up its bungling and in- 
competence by the tactic of suppression em- 
ployed so ruthlessly by Stalin, and which was 
used so flagrantly by Truman in the firing of 
MacArthur. This tactic will not heal the 
bleeding ulcer that is eating at the heart 
of our national morale, Healing can come 
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only by restoring the confidence of our peo- 
ple in Government policy by putting that 
policy in the hands of men of demonstrated 
competence. 

Make no mistake about it. This Evans 
affair reaches further than disciplinary ac- 
tion in the military forces. It strikes at t! 
very heart of our national security. It shoy 
clearly that there is something serious!|y 
wrong in Washington that must be corrected 
before it completes our destruction. The 
boys in the field are sensing this fact. 

And the situation has an even more sinister 
meaning. This suppression of the tradi- 
tional American right of free speech in the 
military services that is going on today to 
silence criticism of Government incom- 
petence accentuates an immediate danger. 
Today the members of the military services 
are silenced. Tomorrow it will be the press 
for publishing criticism. The next day the 
ban will be clamped on every American. 
Then the Hitlerian gag will reign in America. 

Don’t say that this is farfetched. It isn't. 
It can happen here, and it is happening. The 
American people must rise in righteous in- 
dignation and demand that the presen 
bungling, dictatorial incompetence end. 


How Late Do You Think It Is? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an address by Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Courtenay, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Nashville, 
Tenn.: 

How Late Do You THINK Ir Is? 


(Baccalaureate address at Ripon College 
Ripon, Wis., June 8, 1951, by Walter R. 
Courtenay, D. D., pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville, Tenn.) 

My message to you today cannot be class!- 
fied as a sermon. Dealing as it does with 
the contemporary American scene, it mus! 
be more than a sermon. Let us then Cal! it 
a sermon-address, a sermon because it seeks 
to honor God and serve the welfare of this 
Nation; an address because it deals with 
matters of Government and business. As 4 
matter of fact, my message must begin as i! 
I were a Republican seeking si pport in 1952, 
but I hope it ends where it ought to end, 
namely, on the major note of spirituality. 

Let it further be said that I speak to you 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat. Not a New 
Dealer, if you please, and certainly not an 
admirer of Mr. Truman or the Fair Deal 
state. As a Jeffersonian Democrat I have no 
national party to represent me. The Demo- 
cratic Party as it exists today would be 
roundly condemned and excoriated by such 
men as Jefferson and Jackson. The ethical 
stooping down which characterizes so much 
of the politics of our era, the lowering of 
standards, the Roman-circus atmosphere 
which surrounds Washington, bode little 
good for the perpetuation of the greatness 
of this Nation. Like millions of other Amer- 
icans I am a man without a party, a man 
worried by the antics of leaders who are 
often profane in both speech and intent; 
worried, too, by the moral decline of Americ 
which strangely coincides with the history 
of the present administration. Its example 
in the realm of divorce and broken homes, 
its close association with big-time bossism 
and crime, its waste of public funds, its dis- 
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tortion of truth, its distribution of favors to 
racketeers and unworthy enterprises, its du- 
plicity in foreign policy, its use of official 
Government agencies for propaganda pur- 
poses, its sale of special privileges in return 
for customer support, can only nauseate 
those citizens north and south who would 
honor God and would live constructively 
for the well-being of the State 

I am a Christian minister, but I am also 
an American citizen. My citizenship must 
be directed and empowered by my faith, and 
my faith must elevate my concept of what 
citizenship means. Always and everywhere 
I must live, not now as clergyman and now 
as citizen, but always as Christian citizen, 
whether I walk the streets of America or 
speak from platform or pulpit. 

There are those who feel that I ought to 
confine my interests to the activities of the 
Hitites and Jebusites who lived some 3,000 
years ago, or at least to the events which 
occurred in the state of Palestine in the first 
century. But I would remind them that 
my moral responsibilities do not fall in those 
eras of history. I live in the year 1951, and 
my responsibiilties are here. 

With these things in mind I would say 
three things to you this day: 

1 It is late. 

2. It is later than many Americans realize, 

3. I pray God that it is not too late. 


IT IS LATE 


I do not know how you read the calendar 
or clock, but to me the hour of our history 
is late. When I compare the opening cen- 
tury of our history with the history we 
have recorded in the last two decades I be- 
lieve it is late. When I compare the lead- 
ership we have been getting with men like 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Web- 
ster, and Hamilton, I know that it is late. 
When I remember that the founding fathers 
and their supporting citizens fought a 
war to be rid of big Government—that they 
created a Constitution to prevent big Gov- 
ernment’s return to this country—and then 
mark the course of events which make big 
Government inevitable, the hour seems very 
late. Through the processes of indifference 
on the part of some, neglect of duty on 
the part of others, and the direct intent 
of many, Washington grows in its power 
over us. It now threatens to be the brains 
and the blood of all activities, so much so 
that no hand can move or foot stride or 
voice speak except it be directed and em- 
powered by those elected to serve, but who 
legislate to enslave. 

When I further ponder the fact that we 
are more and more controlled by minority 
groups, directed and controlled by persons 
who were appointed but not elected; when 
I realize that bureaucracy has become so 
inflated that national inflation is inevitable, 
I took at the clock of destiny, and I am 
afraid. 

When a congressional committee can 
threaten the right of free speech without 
stirring up a wave of national protest, we 
ought all to be afraid. In a country where 
stealing becomes legal simply because it is 
the government that steals; where the five 
percenters roam the halls of influence like 
ambassadors from royal courts; where crime 
is investigated outside of government, but 
not too deeply in government; where RFC 
disclosures give America the flayer of an 
overripe barnyard; where men like Hiss and 
Vaughan, Maragon and Dawson, and hun- 
dreds whose names are known but not yet 
challenged, flaunt their freedom to abuse 
all rules of decency and decorum, who is safe 
from fear? When a nation sells its friends 
down the river as we sold both China and 
Korea, and where we have done so much by 
way of connivance to increase the power of 
Russia in the world; when ex-captains of 
artillery whose record is average can dismiss 
five-star generals whose record is excellent; 


when we are compelled to face peace-shat- 
tering events with our national ranks split 
because we lack adequate leadership; when 
we spend billions on preparedness without 
ever getting preparedness, and other billions 
on our so-called foreign friends who are 
about as honest and fair as a Yalta agree- 
ment, and who may or may not stand with 
us in the hour of crisis, the hour of this 
Nation is late. 


IT IS LATER THAN MANY AMERICANS REALIZE 


If I were to characterize my position on 
matters of church and state I would call my- 
self a progressive-conservative. I am all for 
holding fast to the principles and values that 
have proven their worth across the history of 
America and of mankind. I would strength- 
en and perpetuate the kind of thinking and 
living which add moral and ethical fiber to 
both individual and nation. But I would 
do more. I would seek new ways of doing 
old things better, creating new paths of prog- 
ress, and opening new doors of opportunity. 
With one hand I would hold fast to that 
which is good, and with the other I would 
reach for better tomorrows 

We have little to fear from the so-called 
conservatives of America. At least we know 
they are Americans who love America. There 
is no question about their loyalty and in- 
tentions. Nor need we fear the honest lib- 
eral. The liberal spirit has always been, and 
always ought to be, part of this Nation's 
life. We must have those who strive to 
cut away the walls of the unknown and the 
untried, ageating thereby avenues of new 
advance. Progress is the result of the in- 
terplay of the conservative and liberal 
thoughts and manners of men, and it is 
good. 

Eut there are three groups we ought to 
fear: 

1. The radicals, the persons who are not 
true liberals. The liberal tinkers with things 
with a view to correcting mistakes and im- 
proving the procedure or product. But the 
radical does not tinker—he destroys. He 
feels that he must crush everything that is, 
no matter what the cost in terms of blood 
and tears, and begin anew. 

It is right here that I would pause to say 
that while socialism comes by ballots and 
communism comes by bullets, we can vote 
ourselves—yes, and spend ourselves—out of 
business as a free enterprise, a democratic 
Nation. The radical Socialist is as danger- 
ous to us, nay, more dangerous than the 
radical Communist. We must watch both, 
and must match in cleverness their schemes. 

2. The do-gooders: These are the people 
who intentionally or unintentionally close 
their eyes to the lessons of history and of 
human nature. They dream of Utopia, con- 
centrating on how heavenly life would be 
if we were free from sickness and poverty, 
fear and folly, selfishness, and avarice, and 
all the traits and strains that weaken us as 
individuals and as corporate groups. Seeing 
only the ideal, and ignoring the real, the 
practical, the down-to-earth ingredients 
with which we work, they seek legislation 
and propound social schemes which can 
never work because they are contrary to our 
natures and contrary to the earth as it now 
constituted. If we could drain from the 
minds and hearts of men the poison that 
sickens our race, leaving only the lovely and 
the lovable, such schemes wou'd work; but 
as matters now stand their schemes become 
wasteful of resources, both natural and 
human, and the fiber of our people declines 
in quality. 

Much of the legislation of recent years 
stems from the do-gooders who dream or 
from the politicians who do not believe in 
dreams, but who see in utopianism an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on man's inherent envy, 
avarice, selfishness, and lethargy. Hence, 
the efficient are made the pawns of the in- 
efficient, and the superior are penalized be- 
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cavse they are superior. Thus, lezi 
becomes narcotic, acting like a dr 
people who are 
dope until they become government-addi 
people who cannot live without the d 
and who have ») will power to resist 
They lose personal security, the cour 
confidence of standing their 
using body 
conquer life. They 
ernment, made socially 
at the same time made cre 
fearing to live as free men 
work of free creatures 

I personally fear the do-gooders of our 
more than I fear either the liberal h 
radical The gimme-boys of America have 
increased amazingly in recent years Where- 
as the Statue of Liberty stands with hands 
of dignity, hands that hold high the light 
and gesture benevolently toward all God- 
fearing men, the hands of many of our people 
and leaders are the hands of the beggar who 
holds no light, and whose intent is the rob- 
bing of fellow citizens. By their hands ye 
shall know them 

3. The promoters of the welfare 
Nothing declares the lateness of the 
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state: 
hour 
more than the rapid, frightening strides we 
have taken toward state socialism, the ed- 
vocating and implementing of laws that 
would further rob us of personal security 
and make us the duped victims of big g 
ernment. I stand belligerently opposed to 
socialized education, socialized medicine, so- 
cialized agriculture, socialized business, so- 
cialized labor, and the creation, through 
Federal aid, of a set of mind that negates 
the laws of thrift and teaches a man to let 
George and Harry do for him what he ought 
to have manhood enough to want to do for 
himself 

The time has come in America when we 
must either return to a truer form of Ameri- 
canism or lose ourselves in the quicksands 
of the Socialist state. While resenting and 
resisting those areas of free enterprise where- 
in good morality is not practiced, I stand 
wholeheartedly behind the principles inher- 
ent in our historic system, the system which 
produced modern America, the only system 
that works for the welfare of all the people. 
The germs of socialism are already here. We 
cannot go on living half Socialist and half 
free enterprise any more than we could exist 
half slave and half free. We must now either 
sicken into the state of health endured by 
the British or revive and return to tl 
strength, courage, faith, and fearlessness of 
the America we used to know 

Here I pause to lay special emphasis on 
several points that further indicate the late- 
ness of the hour 

1. Our search for happiness: In spite of 
history and literature, men still believe that 
there must be some place in the world where 
they can be free from the worries and hurts 
of life. But there is no such place. It has 
always been, and still is, a phantom island. 

Happiness is not something we get by seek- 
ing. It is a byproduct of way of thinking 
and living. It is a state of mind which pro- 
duces a state of life. Men confuse it with 
what they call pleasure. Pleasure may or 
may not lead to happiness. It may destroy 
happiness. It may so drug us that happiness 
becomes impossible for us. One can have 
pleasures without getting happiness. One 
can have happiness apart from so-called 
pleasure Until we know the difference be- 
tween the two we have small c! 
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ance of find- 
ing the contentment and peace that passes 
underst 

2. Our search for security: The world is 
filled with people today who believe that life 
can be made secure, protected against the 
forces that jeopardize well-being and happi- 
ness from the cradle to the grave. We talk 
in terms of social security, health security, 
happiness security, security from want and 
fear, but history will repeat her lesson: 


anding 
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There is no way of making life secure. The 
only security worth having is spiritual secu- 
rity, the security of self, the security that 
comes from one’s loyalty to the best he 
knows, and to the God who seeks to love us 
into greatness. There will never be money 
enough, health enough, brains enough, hap- 
piness enough to make it possible for all 
men to have an equal amount. The wealthy 
are still heirs to sickness and worry, the price 
of sin and the cost of living. No man and no 
government can guarantee security to any of 
us. Only God can make us secure, and even 
He is limited to a world beyond this world. 
Aids to animal security governments can— 
and sometimes ought to—give, but true secu- 
rity comes from a proper rapport between 
man and God. 

One thing I am grateful for: I am glad our 
forefathers on the Atlantic seaboard did not 
live under the legislation and philosophy 
which characterize our day and generation. 
If they had, they would have remained right 
there until the Federal Government had built 
roads across the mountains and prairies, 
bridged all rivers, created ferries for all lakes, 
all the way to the Pacific. They would not 
have moved a foot until all Indians had been 
shut up in reservations, all buffalo properly 
corralled, all lands divided into farms, the 
fields cleared of trees and stumps, the farms 
fenced in, and buildings erected. And even 
then I doubt that they would have taken a 
chance unless the Government had handed 
to each family cash for outfitting, mainte- 
nance, expenses from home to destination, a 
deed to the property with all taxes paid for 
20 years, and a tidy subsidy to protect them 
against all losses or to permit them to make 
a good living while they fished, hunted, 
snoozed, and boozed. 

That is not how America was born and 
reared, and unless there is an end to the 
legislation that bottle feeds this Nation of 
adult people, encouraging us to remain in- 
fants through all our days, the future of our 
Nation is shadowed and shortened. Under 
modern ideas, America will become like a 
dairy farm wherein we are all well pastured, 
well housed, well fed, and well milked. 

3. Our search for equality: Here is an 
island that modern man loves dearly, but let 
me assure you that it is a phantom island. 
It has no real existence. 

I have no patience with the idea. I do not 
believe in equality, for the simple reason that 
I do not believe God does. In creating the 
universe He made some stars large and others 
small, some bright and others dull. In cre- 
ating the earth He did not make lakes and 
rivers to measure the same in surface or in 
depth. The mountains know nothing of 
equality; in fact, the contours of the earth 
demand another pattern. I find no equality 
in cattle, horses, or sheep, or equality among 
grains or sunset glories. Horses and men 
run races on the basis of inequality rather 
than of equality. 

Look at your own graduating class. Are 
you equal in grades? Is something wrong 
because 5 percent of you received 100 per- 
cent of the top grades given? Is it unfair 
and unjust to give some of you B, others 
C, and the rest a mongrel mingling of lower 
grades? How shall we make those who lack 
leadership the equal of those who have de- 
veloped it? How can we give to you whose 
knowledge is limited the education of those 
whose knowledge is large? How can we 
make you equal to one another? 

As I read the record of the natural and 
the human worlds, inequality seems the rule, 

Let me add this other thought: The supe- 
riority of the few must not be used as a 
weapon against those less well endowed, but 
neither must the inferiority of the many be- 
come handcuffs on the creative few. Let 
us make our peace with inequality, each 
using his endowment for the security of 
self and society, remembering that we are 


one in flesh and nature, even though un- 
equal in many things. 

I have often thought of the story of the 
man from Illinois who visited Louisiana dur- 
ing the heydey of the Kingfish. A colored 
man enthusiastically described the program: 
the Kingfish was going to confiscate all 
money and all property and then divide the 
wealth of the State into portions so that 
every citizen would get an equal amount. 
The visitor responded by saying, “Uncle, but 
look here; if you divided all the wealth 
equally on Monday morning don’t you know 
that by Saturday night 15 percent of the 
people would again own 85 percent of the 
wealth?” To which the colored man replied, 
“Sure, I know that, but I thought the King- 
fish was going to divide it up every Saturday 
night.” 

I never play golf with the boys who believe 
in equality, and when any that I do play 
with begin picking balls out of the rough 
and putting them near my ball on the fair- 
way, or lifting the wee pellets from the sand 
traps and putting them on the green near 
mine (when I am fortunate enough to be 
there), saying, “We have just as much right 
to be out here as you have,” well, right then 
and there we stop playing golf. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is late, very late, 
and later than many Americans realize. 


Is IT TOO LATE? 


The major question we must consider is 
not either of those with which I have dealt, 
but this one: Is it too late? Is there yet 
time for us to do something about the trends 
of decline? Can we stem them and start a 
movement that will prove constructive in 
America and the world? 

Many believe that this is the twenty-fifth 
hour, the hour beyond our saving. Others 
tell us that we are now in the twilight zone 
of the sensate age and that nothing can save 
us from the destiny of darkness that lies 
ahead. They point beyond the hour and the 
age to a new dawn when a remnant of faith- 
ful men and women will take up the task of 
rebuilding a broken world. They say the 
hour is very late. But how late is it? 

Two things are essential if we are to win 
the battle of the century, our war against 
socialism and communism. These two es- 
sentials are the faith that builds righteous- 
ness into life and the courage that bids men 
do right regardless of personal consequences. 

MacArthur was right when he declared 
that the basic problem of modern life is the- 
ological, meaning by the phrase that if mod- 
ern life lacks spiritual dimensions nothing 
can save it from decay and death. It is the 
hand reaching for God and goodness that has 
always kept the world standing upright. 
Whenever we stop reaching for God and 
goodness our moral bodies slump, and the 
power of gravity pulls us earthward. 

A bridge that is built in contradiction of 
the laws of the Universe will not stand. The 
Universe will shake it down. A life, either of 
a person or of a nation, which is not shaped 
and anchored according to the laws of the 
Universe will also fail. There is in this 
world a force that is determined to pull 
everything down that is not built in obedi- 
ence to the higher laws of the spirit and of 
God’s purposes. Call morality and ethics 
old-fashioned if you will; ridicule the pure 
and the straight if you care to; but face up 
to the fact that moral decline always ros 
the person and the nation of the power to 
stand upright, and without uprightness 
there is no tomorrow worth our craving. 

The prophets and the Christ still haunt 
us. The Ten Commandments and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount echo even in this gen- 
eration of strident sounds. The higher paths 
of achievement and righteousness remain 
untrodden save by those few who are lured 
to the heights by the vistas of grandeur or 
the need for a place of improved perspective. 
Until more of us are willing to pay the 
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price of climbing higher, as long as mos 

us are satisfied with the paths in, or ; 
above, the valley floor, how can we build 
into modern life the stuff of God which {) 
out our flabby frames and makes us pc 

of divine worth and strength? 

We need religion that is religious, t! 
purifies our motives and our loves, 
makes us gloriously dissatisfied with or 
nary attainments and procedures, a dissa 
faction that makes us restless until we 1 
in God and express our faith in ways 
goodness. 

But we also need the courage that « 
mands us to do right regardless of persc: 
consequences, 

I do not know how you define courage, 
to me it does not mean the absence of f: 
We all need our fears. Proper fear tea 
us caution, makes us safety-minded, forci 
us to be considerate of the welfare of othe: 
It is only neurotic fear, unfounded fear, t! 
we need fear. 

I would define a courageous person as 
who does what he has to do in spite of | 
sonal danger. Every brave man has 
moments of cowardice, even as every cow 
has his moments of courage, but the br: 
man is courageous in most instances, while 
the coward is cowardly in most instance 

One definition of a Christian might well 
be this: A Christian is a coward who is made 
courageous by faith in Christ. His comp 
ionship, His approval of the right, His 
mand that Christians prove themsel\: 
worthy of His love, makes men and wom: 
strong vhen they otherwise would be wei‘, 
winners when otherwise they would mise: 
ably fail. 

There is no substitute for courage. With it 
love, faith, loyalty, citizenship, and religious 
excellence become possible. Without it there 
can be no humanity worthy of the name, 
and no divinity worthy of our desire. Men 
who lack courage are never real men. 

I have always liked the reply given by : 
coast-guard officer to an enlisted man when 
the young fellow complained that the wave 
were too high and the wind too strong t 
permit them to run out to a stricken shi 
and return. Here are the words of the o% cer: 
“What you say may be true. We may 
may not make the ship, and if we go we may 
not get back. But you see, we don’t have 
come back, but we do have to go.” 

I am only one person in the midst of mil- 
lions, and at times I feel impotent and alone 
But this I can do, I can strengthen my life 
until it becomes a strong link in the chain 
of God that would anchor America and the 
world to the things that really matter; I ca: 
keep abreast of the trends of my day, speak 
ing and voting against those who would cut 
us loose from common sense and the Chris- 
tian standard, setting us adrift in socialist: 
or communistic seas which can only mean 
our wrecking. I can hold aloft a higher way 
of life for all, challenging men to be men, 
God's men, to seek personal security in tern 
of character, and to fight and die as brave 
men ought. 

Given a steady increase of citizens who 
have the faith that builds righteousness int 
life and the courage to do the right regard- 
less of personal consequences, the future of 
America is assured. It is not too late, not i! 
we are doing what each one ought to do for 
God and country. 

In 1864, when the War Between the States 
was at its height, letters poured into the 
White House calling President Lincoln's at- 
tention to the fact that the moral life of 
America was in danger. Citizens all over 
the North called on the President to do some- 
thing about it. One suggestion was this: 
Choose a verse of Scripture and stamp it into 
the coins of the realm. Both Mr. Lincoln 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, 
thought well of the idea—but which verse? 
It was decided to use the middle verse of the 
Bible. An Army chaplain disclosed that the 
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middle verse was the eighth verse of the one 
hundred and eighteenth psalm, which reads: 
“It is better to trust in the Lord than to put 
confidence in man.” When Mr. Chase com- 
plained that the verse was too long, Mr, 
Lincoln shortened it to read: “In God we 
trust.” 

But this verse was born out of a great 
experience in the life of the psalmist. Let 
me give yOu a Courte lay imaginative trans- 
lation of the fifth verse, the one which gave 
birth to the words, “It is better to trust in 
the Lord than to put confidence in man”: 

“I was a in a deep gorge. The precipitous 
walls were all about me. The path beneath 
my feet was steep and slippery, and there 

s only a tiny wisp of heaven blue above 
ny head. As I walked that steep and slip- 
pery path I prayed to the Lord for guidance 

id strength, and as I walked and prayed 

idenly found myself in the open coun- 
yside.” 

There you have a picture of our present 
situation. The precipitous walls we all 
know. The path so steep and slippery is be- 
neath our feet. The tiny wisp of heaven 
blue is high above our heads. Our situation 
is not enviable. But what shall we do about 
ii? 

Is it too late? Not if we are willing to 
walk and pray, not if we fasten our gaze on 
the wisp of heaven blue above our heads, not 
if we keep going in the right direction, not if 
we are willing to discipline life and make it 
creatively obedient to God. 

Hear the words again: “I was in a deep 
gorge with precipitous walls all about me. 
The path beneath my feet was steep and 
slippery, and there was only a tiny wisp of 
heaven blue above my head. As I walked 
that steep and slippery path I prayed, and 
as I prayed and walked, I suddenly found 
myself out of the gorge and at liberty in the 
open countryside.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is both our 
situation and our solution. There is no 
other, and you can and should do something 
about it. You, and only you, can answer the 
brutal question: Is it too late? 


The Strategy of Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 18, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
an article in the September 1951 issue of 
the Freeman entitled “The Strategy of 
Defeat,” by Suzanne La Follette: 


THE STRATEGY OF DEFEAT 
(By Suzanne La Follette) 


Senator Joe McCartHy has been fre- 
quently and not always fairly attacked for 
his commando tactics in the rough and tum- 
ble of debate on the issue of Communist 
influence in our Federal Government. But 
when he makes a full-dress speech in the 
Senate it is likely to be well documented and 
worth reading. That was true of his speech 
of March 30, 1950, which, if the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD were as widely read as it 
should be, might have spared him a great 
deal of unmerited abuse. It is even more so 
of the recent 70,000-word speech on Gen. 
George C. Marshall (RecorpD, June 14, 1951), 
in which he dared to lay iconoclastic hands 
on one of the most revered idols of the ad- 
ministration and the press, a man who, as 
William Hard once remarked of President 
Wilson, is “suffering from premature canon- 


ization.” To be sure, the gilt was crackin 
thanks to Marshall's dubious role in the 
MacArthur affair; yet the aura of sainthood 
was still blinding enough that the speech 
was contemptuously dismissed by most of 
the ambassadors of the press in Washing- 
ton. It is perhaps the most widely con- 
demned and least read speech of recent years 
But it will find readers. Not long after the 
words appear in print it will be published 
book form by Devin-Adair. Line form 
the right. 
The task McCarthy set himself 
out if possible who had been respon 
Marshall's influence on the conduct 
War II, his role at Yalta, and his 
policy in China. That he did n 
i but he came up with 
ull’s record, documents 
the main not 
Stimson, Leahy, Dean 


w—whi 

present powerful positi 
evidence reveals a fri 
the political and military 
pursued by the man who 
throughout the war, wt 
his iron will on the age 
the willing support of irre- 
sponsible Roosevelt (eager propitiator of 
Stalin) and later of the ignorant and incom- 
petent Truman, the man c! ] 
for the betrayal of China—this m 
has consistently ignored the interest f the 
United States and paralleled those of Stalin. 

One must bear in mind that Mirshall 
ed against the background of a pow \ 
Soviet propaganda in which the 
whole American press (and the administra- 
tion itself) participated. When he echoed 
the Soviet demand for a second front in Eu- 
rope as early as 1942, he was expressing a 
sentiment shared not only by our Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers but by many eager 
gnd ill-informed Americans. Yet this hardly 
explains or excuses his insistence on a cross- 
channel ] way,” 


liefly resp 


? 
y 1Sl 


act- 
*rful pro- 


almost 


invasion—“the only said 
Churchill, “in which we could possibly lose 
this war’’—even after the British and Mark 
Clark (at that time coramanding American 
forces in Britain) had persuaded Roosevelt 
and Admiral King that it could end only in 
disaster. Neither does it excuse his wanting 
Roosevelt to threaten the British that if they 
refused his demand, this country would 
withdraw from Europe and busy itself with 
the far-eastern war, or his cabling Churchill 
shortly before the north African invasion 
that the American Joint Chiefs considered 
that operation too hazardous—this after he 
had insisted upon throwing unseasoned 
troops against Hitler’s formidable channel 
fortifications and a German Army of more 
than a million men. It must be remarked 
here that Stalin, for obvious reasons, was op- 
posed to any allied action in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Churchill and Stalin, says 
were thinking at Tehran of their 
positions in the postwar world 
Roosevelt was thinking only of win 
war. But McCartny cites 
estimate of the postwar world iad aj 
peared at the first Quebec Conference in the 
custody of Harry Hopkins; and Sherwood in 
“Roosevelt and Hopkins,” describes it as “a 
very high-level United States military stra- 
tegic estimate” which had an impo in- 
fluence on American policy In brief it de- 
clared that, with Germany crushed, Russia 
would dominate Europe after the war, with 
“tremendous military forces.” To be sure, 
Britain was building up a position in the 
Mediterranean, but might not be able to op- 
pose Russia there “unless she is otherwise 
supported.” (McCartuy shows that Mar- 
shall was so stubbornly opposed to any action 
in the Mediterranean that at Malta he 
threatened to resign if the British continued 
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necessary. He even insisted at Potsdam on 
bribing Russia into the war, after the atom 

1b had been successfully tested at 
Alamogordo. 

McCartuy suggests that Marshall went to 
China in the winter of 1945 to see that the 
Yalta agreement was carried out. If so an 
s of zeal must have overtaken him, for 
his services to the Communists went far 
beyond the terms of Yalta. Both before he 
went and after his return he told Admiral 
Leahy, who “thought he was wrong both 
times,” that he was going to force Chiang 
to come to terms with the Communists, who 
had resumed their operations against the 
Chinese Republic, or get along without 
American aid. Marshall's tough attitude was 
in all probability conditioned by the pro- 
Communist stand of Gen. Joseph Stilwell, 
whom he had recalled on Chiang’s demand 
but only after “direct and positive orders” 
from Roosevelt. And here the whole pro- 
Communist State Department crowd enters 
the picture—the men who surrounded and 
influenced Stilwell in China, as they influ- 
enced Acheson in America—beginning with 
Stilwell's adviser John Paton Davies, devoted 
friend of the Soviet agent Agnes Smedley. 

Marshall’s “deadly blows” at free China 
during this mission were four, according to 
McCarTHy. He pressured Chiang, as the 
price of a truce with the Communists, into 
ceding them the vitally important cities of 
Chihfeng and Dolun, gateways from north 
China to Soviet-held Manchuria. The Com- 
munists broke the truce and captured the 
important city of Changchun. When the 
free Chinese forces drove them out, Marshall 
forced a second truce upon Chiang. Then 
he imposed on embargo on American military 
aid to free China and persuaded the British 
to do likewise—an action which, as Mc- 
CarTuy rightly says, more than anything else 
“made the victory of Russian imperialism in 
China inevitable,” for Stalin of course con- 
tinued to supply the Chinese Communists, 
largely with material provided by the United 
States for his 6-day “conquest” of Manchuria. 
The final blow was Marshall's insistence, on 
threat of his own recall, that Chiang accept 
yet another cease-fire just as his victorious 
troops had taken Kalgan, described in the 
white paper as “one of the political and mili- 
tary centers of the Communist Party,” and 
commanding the Kalgan Pass into Man- 
churia. 

There is much more to Marshall’s China 
story as McCarrny relates it. Part of it has 
already been publicized; for example, Mar- 
shall’s suppression (when Secretary of State) 
of General Wedemeyer's 1947 report propos- 
ing measures to check Chinese Communist 
aggression—Marshall deceived Senator Van- 
denberg about the reasons for this action. 
Space does not permit me to cite further 
instances from McCartuy’s wealth of ma- 
terial. Suffice it to say that Marshall's ac- 
tions and attitude toward the Chinese Re- 
public were consistently tough and inimical, 
while re has consistently befriended the Chi- 
nese Communists and served their interests, 
in total disregard of America’s vital interest 
in a free and friendly China. The conclu- 
sion is inexorably dictated by the evidence 
which McCartHy adduces. 

Is there an American interest? More 
Americans than Marshall and Acheson would 
like to believe are asking today whether 
their Government knows or cares just what 
it is. They are asking why, in the face of 
the tremendous Soviet military power pre- 
dicted in that strategic estimate, the greatest 
military machine in history was destroyed— 
not demobilized but destroyed—after the 
war. They are asking why their sons are 
fighting in Korea a costly and needless war 
which the administration coufssses it is 
afraid to win because winning ‘right annoy 
Stalin. They are asking why it is that for 
all the administration’s tub-thumping 
against Soviet aggression, its actions invari- 


exce 


ably have the effect of serving Soviet inter- 
est. If the American people had been al- 
lowed to learn the substance of this impor- 
tant speech, they could never doubt that 
the great conspiracy, as McCartTHy main- 
tains has its dupes and agents inside the 
administration—and very near the top. And 
they would understand why the administra- 
tion's heaviest guns have lately been trained 
against its author. The general unaware- 
ness of this heartbreaking record of be- 
trayal is startling proof of the abyss which 
the press has created between the people and 
their representatives in Congress. 


Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include excerpts from an article 
written by Jeter S. Ray, Associate Solic- 
itor in the Department of Labor, and 
appearing in the September issue of the 
Labor Law Journal. 

I believe this article is exceptionally 
well written and is a good analysis of a 
very important subject. 

The article follows: 

INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF LABOR 
RELATIONS 


(By Jeter S. Ray, Associate Solicitor, 
Department of Labor) 


(The views expressed represent the per- 
sonal opinion of the author and are not nec- 
essarily the official views of the United States 
Government.) 


INTERNAT.ONAL FREE TRADE-UNIONISM CAN BE A 
PRIME BULWARK AGAINST THE EXPANSION OF 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Generally overlooked, despite the extensive 
attention given to labor relations legislation 
during the past decade and a half, is that 
international organizations have been deal- 
ing with the subject of labor legislation for 
over half a century—at least since the Inter- 
national Congress on Labor Legislation held 
in Zurich, Switzerland, in 1897. Without 
question, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion established under the peace treaties of 
World War I has been the agency primarily 
responsible for directing international atten- 
tion toward, and achieving international ac- 
tion with respect to, the many and complex 
problems in the fields of labor standards and 
labor relations. 

The ILO, an autonomous association affil- 
fated with the League of Nations, was 
founded to aid in the maintenance of peace 
by the improvement of living and working 
conditions. The preamble of its constitu- 
tion contains the declaration that “recog- 
nition of the principle of freedom of asso- 
ciation” is one of the means of improving 
the conditions of the workers and securing 
peace. Article 41 of its constitution recog- 
nizes “the right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers.” Voting delegates, representa- 
tive of employer associations, worker associa- 
tions and member governments, participate 
in its deliberations. The notable purpose of 
the ILO, together with its tripartite repre- 
sentation, has endowed it with the necessary 
strength and vitality to survive not only 
the dissolution of the League itself, but the 
disruptions of World War II as well. 
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Prior to World War II, the Internationa! 
Labor Organization conventions and recom. 
mendations were concerned primarily wit 
such aspects of the worker-employer re! 
tionship as the regulation of night work { 
women, minimum wage legislation, require. 
ments regarding the maintenance of statis. 
tics of wages and hours of work and 
establishment of standards with respect 
maritime employment. 

Under the aegis of the Economic and § 
Council of the United Nations, the gover 
ing body of the International Labor Or 
ization placed the question of freed 
association on the agenda of the thirt 
session of the conference held in 1°47 
spite past failure of the ILO to attain int 
national regulations regarding this matter 
there now appeared a maximum chance 
success. As is well known, freedom of a 
ciation progressively had been suppressed 
the interval between the two World Wa 
countries which had adopted totalitaria: 
gimes and the countries dominated or oc 
pied by the Axis Powers. Continuous efor 
during this interval, by the Internati 
Labor Organization to achieve internatic 
action on the subject were paralyzed e* 
tively by such external political obstac! 
The end of the Second World War invo! 
the collapse of many totalitarian states, t 
ever, and such political difficulties had c 
siderably diminished. 
association—ILO 
reiterates rights 

It was not until a year later, however, at 
the thirty-first session of the International 
Labor Conference, held in San Francisco, that 
constructive and positive action with respect 
to this subject took place. On July 9, 19:8, 
without a dissenting vote, the Conference 
adopted what was probably the most signifi- 
cant convention adopted up to that time. 
That convention (No. 87), entitled “Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right 
To Organize,” covered all essential aspects of 
the life of organizations from establishment 
to dissolution. 

7 7 * * . 


The adoption of convention No. 87 was 
viewed as only the initial step in dealing 
with the problems, limited as it is to a dei- 
nition of the fundamental guaranties which 
workers, employers, and their organizations 
should enjoy—guaranties to which the state 
members undertake to give effect under ar- 
ticle 1. Recognizing that the exercise of the 
right of freedom of association, especially 
with respect to the right to organize might 
be endangered unless protected, the thirty- 
first session of the conference recommended 
that there be placed on the agenda of t'1e 
thirty-second session the question of the cf- 
fectuation of the principles of the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. The gov- 
erning body of the ILO accepted this recom- 
mendation and placed the subject on the 
agenda of the thirty-second session held in 
Geneva in 1949. 

According to its usual procedure, the con- 
ference referred the question to its Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations which imme¢ci- 
ately proceeded to consider it on the basis 
of a proposed text that had previously been 
prepared by the Secretariat of the ILO after 
receipt of the views of the member govern- 
ments. 

2 * a * ° 


Freedom of conference 


Not-to-join amendments cause disagreement 


One of the substantive issues upon which 
unanimity could not be obtained was evoked 
by the proposed amendments to article 1, 
offered by the employer group. These 
amendments were designed to include ex- 
press provisions in the instrument affirming 
the right of workers not to join. 


The significance of this series of amend- 
ments is that they would protect nonmem- 
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bership in a union, thereby rendering it im- 
possible for workers and employees to nego- 
tiate union-security clauses in collective- 
bargaining contracts. Obviously such 
amendments extend beyond an affirmation 
of the right of workers to refrain from or- 
ganizing if they so desire. The interna- 
tional regulations under consideration were 
intended simply to make the principle of 
freedom of association effective by guaran- 
teeing workers the right to establish their 
own organizations which could function 
without interference. * * * 


U. N. declaration of human rights not 
applicable here 


In this connection, proponents of the pro- 
posed amendments emphasized the prin- 
ciples expressed in article 20, paragraph 2, of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which provides that no One may be com- 
pelled to belong to an association. It was 
pointed out, however, that the application 
of article 20 (2) of the declaration appeared 
to be open to doubt in the light of article 
23 (4) which deals specifically only with 
the right to form and join trade-unions and 
not with the right “not to join.” Some com- 
mittee members felt that it would be un- 
desirable to attempt to interpret an existing 
international document by the terms of the 
proposed convention or to interpret the con- 
vention by reference to the Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


. « * + . 


* © * Needless to say, these proposals 
provoked lively discussion in which the com- 
mittee members from the United States uc- 
tively participated. As is usually the case, 
full and open debate on the subject pro- 
duced a practical solution. As stated in the 
committee’s report: 

“The committee finally agreed to express 
in the report their view that the convention 
could in no way be interpreted as authoriz- 
ing or prohibiting union security arrange- 
ments, such questions being matters for 
regulation in accordance with national prac- 
tice.” 

Article 2 of the text proposed by the of- 
fice, dealing with the protection of workers’ 
organizations from interference by employ- 
ers or their associations, was amended by 
the committee to incorporate a principle 
of reciprocal protection against interference 
with employers’ organizations. In other 
words, the amended article protects the 
rights of employers’ organizations as well 
as organizations formed by workers. The 
inclusion of protection of the rights of em- 
ployers’ organizations does not suggest that 
properly constituted trade unions would per- 
form acts of interference with the affairs 
of such organizations. The absence of any 
such implication was clearly asserted by 
spokesmen for the employer group. They 
insisted such a safeguard was necessary, how- 
ever, under totalitarian regimes and even 
in democratic countries where the attempt 
was being made to undermine the democratic 
character of institutions, and to disorganize 
employers’ organizations. The majority of 
the worker members of th> committee 
adopted the principle in a spirit of com- 
promise. 

* * * * * 


Article 6 of the office text provoked con- 
siderable debate and presented a challenge 
to the committee to find an appropriate text 
reflecting the extent to which the members 
considered it desirable or practicable to apply 
the regulations to government employees. 
The worker members and some of the mem- 
bers representing governments would have 
preferred that the convention apply to all 
government employees. In their view, the 
large number of workers in the service of 
their governments should not be deprived of 
the protections enjoyed by private workers. 
The employer members, however, expressed 
the view that each government should be 
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permitted to determine for itself the extent 
to which the guaranties laid down could be 
applied to its public officials and other em- 
ployees. Other members representing gov- 
ernments pointed out a need for some re- 
strictions on the rights of public servants, 
not so much with respect to the right to 
organize as with respect to the right to bar- 
gain collectively. In the end, recognizing 
the validity of some restriction on strikes by 
government workers, the committee phrased 
article 6 in the language ultimately adopted 
by the convention. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the legislative history 
of the article seems to indicate that article 
6 is intended to provide an exception with 
respect to public servants of the constituent 
states or other divisions of a federal govern- 
ment, as well as public servants in the employ 
of the Federal Government itself. 


. > a . 
Conventton No. 98 


A comprehensive report on its activities 
was prepared by the Committee on Industrial 
Relations and made available to the thirty- 
second session of the general conference. 
Some of the afore-mentioned proposals which 
had been voted down in the committee were 
nevertheless again proposed before the con- 
ference. There was no lack of opportunity 
for debate, and extensive discussion took 
place. Ultimately, however, the proposals of 
the committee were adopted 

Articles 1-6 of the convention contain 
the substantive provisions, while articles 
7-16 deal primarily with such matters as 
reporting, ratification, territorial application, 
and revision of the convention. 


Effect of Convention No. 98 in the United 
States 

Next we consider the question of the effect 
of Convention No. $8 on the laws and prac- 
tices of this country. How are we affected? 

First, it should be noted that the ILO 
constitution (article 19) contains special 
provisions for federalized members, such as 
the Argentine Republic, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, India, Mexico, Switzerland, and the 
United States, because of the division of 
authority between the central and constit- 
uent governments of each. Under thore pro- 
visions, the United States is permitted to 
decide whether a convention or recommen- 
dation adopted by the ILO is, in whole or 
in part, appropriate under our constitu- 
tional system for action by our constituent 
States. If considered by this Nation to be 
appropriate for action by our Federal Gov- 
ernment, the obligation of the United States 
is to refer the matter to the President and 
Congress for the enactment of legiclation 
or other action, which includes in the case 
of a convention the possibility of ratification 
as a treaty. If not considered appropriate 
for Federal action, the convention or recom- 
mendation is referred to the Congress and 
to the several States for enactment of legis- 
lation or other action, as they may con- 
sider appropriate; and steps are taken to 
promote, within our country, such coordi- 
nated action as will give effect to the pro- 
visions of the ILO regulation. The ILO 
constitution does not contemplate that this 
Nation should ratify a convention which is 
partially or exclusively appropriate for ac- 
tion by our States. 

Consideration has been given to the con- 
vention by the interested departments and 
agencies of the United States Government. 
It is the coordinated view of these branches 
of the Government that the provisions of the 
convention are appropriate in part for action 
by the Federal Government and in part for 
action by the States. Hence, under the pro- 
visions of the ILO constitution applicable to 
federal states, there is no obligation on the 
part of this Government to consider the in- 
strument for ratification as a treaty. The 
convention has been referred to the States 
for “enactment of legislation or other ac- 
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tion” as each State may deem appropriate. 
And, upon the recommendation of the inter- 
ested executive departments, the President 
transmitted. on June 21, 1951, the conven 
ion to the United States Senate and House 
of Representa such action as th 
bodies may consider appropriate. No specif 
legislation has been recommended, but the 
Suggestion has been made that Congress 
should give consideration to the provisions 
of the convention in connection 
continuing study o 
labor relations 

It seems clear that ratification of this con- 
vention by the*Federal Government would 
be inappropriate under our c titutional 
system, since our constituent States, as a 
proper exercise of their police power, may 
exercise jurisdiction under certain 
tions in the labor-relations field 
this country were to enter int 
tional treaty relating generally to the 
of workers to organize, it is not d 
visualize the possibility of exti 
State jurisdiction and superseding « 
State laws in the field under the provisions 
in article VI of our Constitution making 
international treaties the supreme law of the 
land. 

It is in recognition of such situations in 
federalized states that the ILO constitution 
so appropriately contains special | isions 
whereby federalized members are permitted 
a@ certain latituce in order to ; ieve in- 
ternal compliance with the terms of a con- 
vention without th~ necessity of ratification 
of a treaty. Thus, by allowing federalized 
States to determine for themselves whether 
the terms of a convention are 
for Federal or State action, there arises no 
question of the possibility, through ILO par- 
ticipation, of the loss of State jurisdiction 
over fields constitutionally reserved to them. 
We are in a position to preserve the con- 
stitutional division of powers between our 
State and Federal Governments and yet re- 
main a full participant in an effective pro- 
gram for the promotion of better conditions 
of labor and hisher standards f living 
throughout the world. 


with its 


f legislati he f 


condi- 


nflicting 


appropriate 


Conclusion 

While the principles and objectiv of 
Convention No. 98 are substantially recog- 
nized in the laws of this country, neverthe- 
less its passage represents significant prog- 
ress in promoting the institution of basic 
rights in many areas of the world. In this 
convention, government, worker, and em- 
ployer representatives of 62 nations have 
fashioned a framework of minimum rights 
and guaranties deemed necessary to foster 
peaceful industrial relations. This c 
tive venture, it is submitted, provides reason 
to believe that, through the offices of this 
convention, the need for protection of work- 
ers’ freedom to associate will be more widely 
recognized, and that action will more likely 
be taken by countries whose laws may be 
deficient in that respect 


pera- 


To the extent that 
it fosters and encourages the growth of free 
trade unionism throughout the world, to 
that extent has the convention aided in 
strengthening a prime bulwark against the 
expansion of totalitarianism. 


We Get What We Pay For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Spea'er, the fole 
lowing article, written by Maurice R, 
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Franks, appeared in the July-August 
1951 issue of the magazine Partners, offi- 
cial publication of the National Labor- 
Management Foundation. It speaks 
volumes: 


PENNY-Wi1seE—IF We Wovutp WIN BETTER MEN 
aS GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, EDUCATORS, AND 
Lapor LEADERS, We'LL Have To Drop REaL 
CASH IN THE KITTY 
We Americans have managed pretty well 

throughout our history to avoid the pitfalls 

of false economy. We discovered fairly early 
in the game the futility of pinching mere 
pennies when such meant piriching off future 
dollars. We have learned well the basic rule 
of investment. The Scriptural statement, 

“As ye sow, so shall ye reap,” has made a lot 

of sense to the business minds of our Nation. 

Dollars, not pennies, were sown by American 

enterprise; hence the harve-t has been in 

gold, rather than in copper. 

Americans, in a word, have been dollar- 
wise—not penny-wise. The result of our 
economic wisdom has been our exalted 
standard of living—a standard which is the 
envy of the entire world. 

To appreciate the scope of our bright and 
continuing harvest we need only pause long 
enough to realize that our dollars, even while 
financing the reconstruction of most of the 
civilized world, are still numerous enough to 
provide the vast majority of our own people 
with every essential, along with an incredible 
inventory of pure luxuries. 

No; surely we Americans have no reason 
to hang our heads when less successful peo- 
ple point fingers of scorn at our coffers and 
taunt us for our “dollar wisdom.” If any- 
thing there be for which we should be 
ashamed, it is that our dollar wisdom is not 
as yet complete—that in a shocking number 
of vital instances we are still penny-wise and 
dollar-foolish. 

The situation is all the more shameful 
because of who and what we are—and be- 
cause it is we, more than any other nation, 
who have come up with the right economic 
answers. 

THE CASE OF THE UNDERPAID 

Two streams of poison afflict our American 
way of life. The one is mediocrity. The 
other is crookedness. 

Both, unfortunately, descend from the 
high places and dribble their paralyzing po- 
tions down across the entire face of our 
national life and into the deepest reservoirs 
of our future security. 

We suffer from mediocrity and corruption 
in Government. We suffer from both poi- 
sons in the field of education. The dual 
affliction is obvious in many social services— 
particularly in the profession of labor lead- 
ership. 

In each instance, the reason for this deadly 
condition is the same—insufficient invest- 
ment—-penny wisdom and dollar foolishness. 
And in each instance the remedy, tested and 
true, is already written in gold in the book 
of American accomplishment. 


PENNY ANTE FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Have mediocrity and corruption made of 
government in the United States a top- 
heavy and inefficient machine—one which is 
completely out of step with the powerful 
and efficient machine represented by our 
industry? All right, we are getting pre- 
cisely what we pay for. In hiring gov- 
ernments to represent us, we offer each office- 
holder comparatively speaking, a pittance. 
And that goes for all Government officials, 
from the small ward politician to the high- 
est officeholders in Washington. 

By offering small change for running the 
largest and most complex government ma- 
chinery in the world, we attract mostly small 
change in terms of human capacity and in- 
tegrity. By setting up a scale of remunera- 
tion we otherwise pay to average men, we get 
exactly what we pay for: mostly average men, 


with their modest store of experience and 
their limited ability in the handling of out- 
size problems. By playing penny ante for 
Government service, we staff our public of- 
fices for the most part with men whose hori- 
zons are circumscribed and whose spirit of 
enterprise does not go beyond an unen- 
lightened willingness to indulge in a bit of 
a killing whenever and however they can. 

If our halls of government swarm with 
two-for-a-cent characters—when billion- 
dollar decisions are confided to their inade- 
quate care—we have only ourselves to blame 
for the obvious results of penny wisdom. 

Until we rise to the occasion and make a 
proper investment in good government, we 
are doomed to witness a continuance in of- 
fice of just such a squander trust as is losing 
billions of our good dollars today. Worse, 
we shall be progressively afflicted by armies 
of petty Government job holders morally 
and temperamentally prepared to sell our 
magnificent economic heritage for a mess of 
collectivist pottage. 

THE UNDERPAID SCHOOL TEACHER 

If bad government can sell us out as a 
nation, bad education can certainly pave the 
way for the irresponsible auction. And that 
is just what the minds of our young are to- 
day receiving. 

From the grade school, through high and 
prep school, into the elm-shaded classrooms 
of college and university, it is becoming more 
and more the rule of thumb to question our 
economic institutions and denounce the pat- 
tern of our American way of life. The cynic 
becomes the mouthpiece of our history and 
of our economic and political theory. The 
Red threads of communism are discernible 
in the educational fabrics being woven for 
our youth to wear, and everywhere the 
palsied hand of mediocrity write nonsense 
on the blackboard as the only answer to the 
charges of Red cynicism. 

The situation in the educational field is 
becoming really serious, but, again, we have 
only ourselves to blame. Again we are reap- 
ing only the harvest of our penny wisdom. 
The teaching profession is notoriously un- 
derpaid—considering the responsibilities 
with which it is charged. And I don’t mean 
by a few coppers—I mean by thousand-dol- 
lar brackets. By what queer betrayal of our 
better judgment do we presume to pay a 
vital profession less than we pay our un- 
skilled labor? 

Naturally, the underpaid school teacher is 
a discontented character, and therefore is 
ready meat for subversionist doctrine. If, 
being underpaid, he is on the other hand 
contented, he is something as bad if not 
worse, he is a mediocre of the mediocre. 

Needed, as in the case of our attitude to- 
ward the Government official, is a complete 
revision of our estimate of the school teach- 
er’s annual worth to our society. Excellence 
is an absolute requirement on teaching staff 
and faculty, if we would preserve our eco- 
nomic sanity and carry it over into the on- 
coming generations, but to attract such ex- 
cellence, the money must be there. Penny 
pinching will never turn the trick. 


THE UNDERPAID LABOR LEADER 


No great imagination is required to realize 
the vital part which the leader of organized 
labor can and will play in the saving or 
scuttling of the America most of us still love 
and revere. We have entered a phase of our 
national development wherein labor is fast 
becoming the dominant voice. For better or 
for worse, the “laboristic economy” an- 
nounced by Prof. Frank Tannenbaum, of Co- 
lumbia, may indeed be upon us already. 
Very well, it is therefore all the more impor- 
tant to our future as a nation that our labor 
leadership shall be up to the tasks confront- 
ing it. Give us mediocrity and corruption 
as the badges of such leadership and we'll 
not last out the century, possibly not even 
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the present decade. Already the boys in the 
Kremlin are licking their chops over the 
prospect, based on current symptoms. 

Here again, penny wisdom on our part can 
turn out to be the open sesame to Mos- 
cow’s dearest hopes for this country. Here 
again, dollar wisdom—sound and lavish in- 
vestment—is immediately called for. 

Labor leadership is a fast-moving and re- 
sponsible profession. No other profession, it 
is safe to say, comes closer to holding the 
keys to our future as a nation. All right, 
with what kind of material are we going to 
people this profession? With rats and rack- 
eteers? With stumblebums and ignorant? 
With short-sighted contractors for socialism? 
Or with men of superior intelligence, moral 
fiber and social vision? We'll get what we 
pay for—make no mistake about that. The 
choice is up to us. 


NOT A HOPELESS PICTURE 


The picture is not a pleasant one, most 
of us will admit. Government, education, 
labor leadership—three powerful machines 
manned by individuals who, in character and 
capacity, but slightly resemble the men in 
better-paid walks of life who through the 
years have created American industry and 
commerce and enabled all of us to realize 
a fabulous return on their investment. The 
picture is not a pleasant one because of the 
damage our long neglect his piled up in our 
midst. But the picture is not a hopeless one. 

With the book of the past open on our 
knee, the answer to our dilemma is clearly 
defined. In exploration, industry, commerce, 
finance, etc.—in all that is wrapped 
up in our American business world—we have 
invested heavily in the excellence which re- 
sides in our people, and have reaped a mighty 
harvest. In Government, education, and 
labor as a profession, the field is still fertile. 
As we sow, so shall we reap. This we know 
from experience. Here, as elsewhere, the 
dollar must be our trusted servant. We can- 
not afford to be pennywise. 

Frankly yours, 
MAURICE R. FRANKS, 
Editor. 


Proposed Aluminum Industry for 
Montana, No. VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting at this point in the REecorp a 
letter which I received from the Hon- 
orable Porter Harpy, JR., chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Government Oper- 
ations of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, in re- 
sponse to my letter of October 18, and 
also I am inserting a letter I have re- 
ceived from the Honorable EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, relative to hearings on my 
bill, H. R. 5410, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a clearing house of in- 
formation in the Department of Justice, 
to furnish agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with information concerning 
the qualifications of Government con- 
tractors. I am also inserting a copy of 
this bill, H. R. 5410. 

I am deeply disappointed that the 
Hardy subcommittee was not able to 
furnish a final report of its investisa- 








tion of certain allegations made con- 
cerning the Harvey Machine Co. over 
the radio and in the aewspapers by Mr. 
Drew Pearson and in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by the Hon- 
orable JoHN SAytor, of Pennsylvania, 
It is my hope that this matter will come 
to a head at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity so that the status of the aluminum 
industry for the Flathead Valley in Mon- 
tana can be settled. The people of Mon- 
tana are ,at the very least, entitled to 
this consideration at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1951. 
Hon. MIKE MANS™“IELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MriKe: This is to acknowledge your 
letter of October 18, 1951, in which you ex- 
pressed the hope that this subcommittee 
will issue a report in the near future with 
respect to its investigation of certain alle- 
gations which have been made concerning 
the Harvey Machine Co. 

Immediately upon the decision of the 
subcommittee to comply with your request 
for an investigation of this matter the staff 
began an examination cf all pertinent de- 
partmental files and records having to do 
with all phases of the Harvey matter. This 
study has been in continuous progress since 
that time, and the results of the study have 
been presented to me in a staff memoran- 
dum. Unfortunately, there has been insuf- 
ficient time for members of the subcom- 
mittee to analyze the work of the staff with 
a view to determining the proper course of 
action. Copies of the staff’ memorandum 
are, however, being sent to members of the 
subcommittee so that at the first opportu- 
nity we can decide what our next step 
should be. 

I know you will appreciate that the ad- 
journment of the Congress at this time is 
unfortunate from the standpoint of being 
able to wind up our action on this matter 
promptly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Porter Harpy, Jr. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1951. 
Hon. MrKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear COLLEAGUE: I have your letter of 
October 4 concerning your bill, H. R. 5410. 
Please be advised that I am today refer- 
ring H. R. 5410 to subcommittee No. 3, pre- 
sided over by our colleague, Mr. Bryson. 
With kindest greetings, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 


H. R. 5410 


A bill to provide for the establishment of 
a clearinghouse of information in the De- 
partment of Justice, to furnish agencies of 
the Federal Government with information 
concerning the qualifications of Govern- 
ment contractors 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide 

all agencies of the Federal Government with 

full, complete, and accessible information 
concerning certain persons who have here- 
tofore contracted or may hereafter contract 
with the Federal Government, the Attorney 

General is authorized and directed to es- 

tablish and maintain within the Department 
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of Justice a clearinghouse of information as 
hereinafte: provided. 

Sec. 2. (a) The clearinghouse established 
pursuant to the first section of this act shall 
contain such information (including infor- 
mation with respect to credit, integrity, loy- 
alty, efficiency, and performance) concern- 
ing each person who contracts with an agen- 
cy of the Federal Government as the Attor- 
ney Genrral shall deem appropriate. 

(b) Each agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall, from time to time, submit to the 
Attorney General such information concern- 
ing persons who contract with such agency 
on or :.fter the date of the enactment of this 
act as the Attorney General may require in 
accordance with subsection (a) 

(c) Within 30 days after tl.e date of the 
enactment of this act, the Attorney General 
shall submit to each agency of the Federal 
Government a request for such information 
as he deems appropriate in accordance with 
subsection (a) concerning persons who have 
contracted with such agency within the 10- 
year pericd immediately prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act, and each such 
agency shall within 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of this act furnish to the 
Attorney General the information so re- 
quested. 

Sec. 3. (a) Upoa the request of the head 
of any agency of the Federal Government for 
information concerning any person who has 
contracted or may contract with such agen- 
cy, the Attorney General shall furnish to 
such agency any information concerning 
such person which is available in the clear- 
inghouse established pursuant to section 2 
(a). 

(b) If any information requested by the 
head of an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment pursuant to subsection (a) is not 
available in the clearinghouse established 
pursuant to section 2 (a), the Attorney Gen- 
eral, upon the further request of the head 
of the agency, shall conduct such investiga- 
tion as may be necessary to secure the in- 
formation requested and shall furnish such 
information to the agency. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) the term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, and any 
other business entity; and 

(2) th> term “agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment” nieans any department, agency, or 
independent establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government, and any corpora- 
tion wholly owned by the United States. 

Sec.5. The Attorney General shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 





Address of Hon. Zales N. Ecton, of Mon- 
tana, Before the Montana Bar Asso- 
ciation 
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HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by me before the Montana Bar 
— ciation in Butte, Mont., June 29, 
1951. 

There veing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure, and I deem it a 
great honor, to have been invited to address 
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the Montana Bar Association this afternoon 
here in Butte 

Having worked with numerous lawyers for 
the past several years, I have reason to say 
that members of the bar are always most 
tolerant and understanding. Some of the 
very finest and best friends I have, both in 
Washington an! in Montana, are lawyers 

We have 63 lawyers in the United Siates 
Senate, . »presentiyg 43 States. Apart from 
the warm, personal friendship I have with 
many of them, I can assure you that the 
Senate is a more capabie, more deliberate, 
more tolerant, and a more dignified body 
because they are part of it 

Their legal training, their experiences in 
private practice especially equip them as 
public cervants. Their respect for the opin- 
fon of othcrs, their tolerance under trying 
circumstances, and their dignity as individ- 


uals inure to the credit of the legal pro- 
fession. 
We are living in a restless, unpredictable 


and dangerous age. Mankind is beset with 
apprehension and fear as to the future and 
to the future of the country. Almost every 
plan of action by individuals and govern- 
ment is impregnated with calculated risks. 

America today stands hesitant and trem- 
bling at the crossroads. The old cocksure 
confidence in the manifest destiny of Amer- 
ican principle to save mankind has given 
away to fear and frustration. And why? 

I know that in your minds is poised the 
same question that everyone else is asking: 


Why? With all the able men and good 
minds we have in this country, why has this 
America of ours drifted into the state of 


confusion and fear so evident on every hand? 

From the observations and analyses which 
I have made, it seems to me the answer 
lies primarily under two headings: 

1. This country has been governed too 
long by men instead of by law, 4s was in- 
tended and defined under the Constitution. 

2. This country has been drifting too long 
on a hit-and-miss foreign policy; a for- 
eign policy which has been weak, vacillat- 
ing, compromising, and appeasing. 

During the past 18 years, in the ever-ex- 
panding governmental bureaucracy, rubber- 
stamp Congresses have delegated more and 
more powers to the President and the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. Thus, the 
legislative branch has been shorn of many 
of its constitutional powers and rights as 
direct representatives of the people. 

The poet, Tennyson, once wrote: “Ring in 
the nobler modes of life with sweeter man- 
ners, purer laws.” Unfortunately, too many 
political lawmakers have taken that poetic 
admonition entirely too literally. The Ten 
Commandments have been supplemented 
with laws pertaining to almost every sub- 
ject under the sun, but there are few who 
would say that much improvement has been 
made either upon the manners or morals 
of the country or the world. 

Our Capitol at Washington has been in- 
fested with many brain trusters and dema- 
gogs who call themselves liberals who 
have been entrusted with the administra- 
tion of these delegated powers and who be- 
lieve we can create peace, prosperity, and 
morality by legislative action. Actually 
they have beqn much less interested in the 
nobler modes of life than they are in con- 
trolling the lives of our citizens. 

These so-called liberals have organized 
what I can best describe as a secret force 
within our Federal Government. They 
have a new lure in their bag of bait they call 
security and it is peddlied by every left- 


ist in the land. The result is that today 
there are millions who are willing to en- 
danger not only their own future, but the 
future of America itself, in their mad 


scramble to lay their hands on this modern 
golden calf, called “security.” Opportu- 
nity, as the American way, has been dropped 
from tneir vocabulary, 
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The route they are pursuing to reach this 
unknown goal is strewn with the bleached 
bones of people and nations led to destruc. 
tion by demagogues and dictators who used 
that same old bait--the welfare state and 
security. Such promises have won influ- 
ence and power for both frauds and tyrants 
ever since man first lived under organized 
government. 

Not until after people have traded their 
freedom for the promise of security do they 
learn that man's real security is to be found 
only in his own industry, integrity and self 
respect. Modern history gives us undeniable 
proof of that. 

Despite these proven facts, we Americans 
have lowered our guard and we are now pay- 
ing for that folly 

When a one-sided Congress side-stepped 
its duty 17 years ago and began delegating 
authority, upsetting our constitutional sys- 
tem of checks and balances between the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches 
of the Government, this country took its 
first steps in Government by edict and dele- 
gated authority. 

Most of you recall when an army of Fed- 
eral employees was first sent out over the 
land to boost prices. That delegated au- 
thority, the NIRA, was foisted upon us dur- 
ing a drought and depression, The Supreme 
Court of the United States saved us then. 

Along about that time the executive branch 
of our Government had become saturated 
with groups of intellectual soap boxers and 
pinkos. These nefarious fakers, charlatans 
and quacks covered their tracks and inten- 
tions by labelng themselves saviors of the 
common man 

The propaganda machine began to roll. 
Groups were organized by appealing to the 
selfish thirst for power in certain individ- 
uals and they were given power, by taking 
away from some and giving to others. Then 
the groups were carefully balanced against 
each other by a master political craftsman 
so they could not consume the political 
architect. The unified support of all groups 
Was ensured politically by dangling the bait 
of more and dominant authority before each 
group, without ever delivering it in suffi- 
cient quantity to upset the balance. Our 
domestic give-away program was inaugurated 
and the political strategists geared it to the 
indirect buying of votes. 

Is it any wonder people are asking, “Why?” 
Such corrosive methods and intellectual dis- 
honesty can only breed moral decay in the 
body politic and engender fear and appre- 
hension. 

Then, on the newsstands came that book, 
the Nine Oid Men. This was followed by 
a bold attempt to pack the Court with their 
sateliites That battle raged for months. 

Temporarily halted in their blitz to gain 
complete control over the Court and business 
life of the Nation, another plan was devel- 
oped. The heralded crises and emergency 
declarations circumvented those in the Con- 
gress who patriotically defended the Consti- 
tution The result was that we have been 
struggling along under emergency declara- 
tions ever since. We had them before the 
war. We had them during the war. We 
have them now. 

Emergencies provide an excuse for rule by 
men, regulations by the ream and red tape 
by the mile. Commissions and bureaucrats 
ignore the Constitution, representative gov- 
ernment is denied and the executive power is 
increased accordingly. The tempo has been 
doubled and trebled and the system remains 
supreme, masquerading in the name of 
democracy. It is akin to that same kind of 
democracy that masquerades in Russia, Red 
China, and some other places. 

Russia repeatedly refers to her Commu- 
nist state as a democracy. Whatever signifi- 
cance may have been attached to the word 
in the past, the term “democracy” is cer- 
tainly no longer a dependable key to the 


secret of a free society. The word is totally 
inadequate and fatally misleading in describ- 
ing the political system of our country which 
is definitely in a class by itself. 

One of our troubles is that too many peo- 
ple have been sold on the idea that America 
is and should be a democracy. But it was 
never intended to be a democracy. The 
United States of America is a republic. De- 
mocracy is domination by the majority. A 
republic means representative government 
under a constitution which protects the in- 
dividual and the minorities from the major- 
ity. The single official purpose of all Ameri- 
can Government is to secure and protect 
the unalienable God-given attributes of the 
individual human being. 

The word “democracy” is not mentioned 
anywhere in the Constitution of the United 
States; nor is it mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion of any State in the Union. But the 
Socialists and the Communists and the 
welfare-staters and the security promisers 
are bent upon destroying this Republic and 
its representative Government and changing 
it into a Socialist democracy which they can 
dominate. 

The secret government within the Gov- 
ernment, with an army of 3,500 publicity 
agents and 40,000 public-relations workers, 
has been bombarding the people and the 
Congress day in and day out for years on this 
proposition. 

Just a few years ago this Government 
functioned very capably with approximately 
half a million civil employees. Today we 
have five times that many—2,500,0U0. 

Just 11 years ago President Roosevelt sent 
over his budget request and practically apol- 
ogized for asking for $7,000,000,000 to pay 
the cost of Government in 1940. Today 
President Truman is asking more than 10 
times that much. Next year it will require 
more than $8,000,000,000 just to pay salaries 
to civil employees. 

Today we have an annual budget run- 
ning well over $70,000,000,000 and a demand 
that the already stifling taxes be increased 
another $10,200,000,000. 

When we started to 


prepare for World 
War 1, the Federal debt was a little more 


than $1,000,000,000. When we started to 
prepare for World War II, it was a little 
more than $40,000,000,000. As we start to 
mobilize again, that debt stands more than 
a quarter of a trillion. This country has been 
on a deficit financing basis in 19 out of the 
past 21 years. The national indebtedness 
now amounts to $6,786 per family in the 
United States. 

The salaries and expenses of the publicity 
workers alone now cost approximately $500,- 
000,000 a year. I have not been able to get 
the exact figures for 1950, but the travel 
expense for just the executive department 
in 1949 cost $335,000,000. 

Government by edict and rule by the 
executive branch has reduced the role of 
Congress to the point at which it is little 
more than a tax-levying, money-appropriat- 
ing body. 

We are not at war because of any act by 
Congress. The President ordered our Armed 
Forces into war without even consulting 
Congress. We are sending divisions of troops 
to Europe, not by act of Congress, but by 
decree of the President. The fundamental 
law of the land, the Constitution of this 
Republic, has been ignored by the Executive. 

Eleven years ago the 15th of this month, 
a fantastic piece of legislation was intro- 
duced in Congress. It was Senate bill 
4141, and was introduced on June 15, 1940. 

Its preamble read, and I quote: “To pro- 
vide revenue and facilitate and control the 
economic and industrial structure of the 
Nation, for the successful prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes.” 

I want you to note that date, June 15, 
1940. That was a full year and a half before 
Pearl Harbor was bombed. But our super 
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Government was going to “control the eco- 
nomic and industrial structure of the Na- 
tion, for the successful prosecution of the 
war and for other purposes.” What war? 
What other purposes. 

What did that bill propose? I will read 
you the opening paragraphs: “The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized” (you will note 
the unmistakable delegation of authority) 
“to require, under such rules and regula- 
tions us he may establish, the registration 
of all or any class of persons engaged in 
the management orcontrolofany * * * 
establishment of any kind whatsoever, what- 
ever the form of ownership thereof, corporate 
or otherwise.” 

This bill would have given the President 
authority, and again I quote from the bill 
itself: 

“To prohibit the publication of prices 
quoted on commodities, * * * to regu- 
late, limit, or prohibit the purchase, sale, 
use, transportation, manufacture, or illus- 
tration of any product, foodstuff, material, 
commodity, real estate, or right.” 

You would not only have been required to 
register and obtain a license, but you could 
have been prohibited from conducting your 
own business, or even selling your property. 
Every business from the biggest manufac- 
turer down to the one-man business would 
have had to have a license, whether he was 
a manufacturer, merchant, farmer, me- 
chanic, lawyer, newspaper publisher, or a 
doctor. That is what that bill would have 
authorized, and it definitely states, “any 
person * * * or establishment of any 
kind whatsoever.” 

Fortunately, that was a little too much 
for even a rubber-stamp Congress to swal- 
low—especially just 5 months before elec- 
tion. 

Now the OPS is trying to revive it, and 
the President has requested the licensing 
power, as he says, to control black markets. 
We were not at war in June 1940, but we are 
now, and if this secret government within 
our Federal administration could possibly 
elect enough of its stooges, the bill would 
probably be enacted. 

The OPS with its eventual 35,000 to 50,000 
employees could control a lot of votes, and 
if it gets the licensing bill, it would have 
another quarter million employees spread 
over the Nation and telling you how to con- 
duct your business. They say now they 
must have such a bill to curb black markets. 
We already have laws against black markets. 

The Brookings Institution, a nonpartisan 
organization, deals with the gradual steps 
taken by another once great nation when 
its leaders conspired to gain complete con- 
trol over the people. I will quote directly, 
but briefly, what some of those firs: steps 
were: 

“In the first place, reliance was placed 
primarily on a rather flexible system of 
rationing. 

“A system of priorities was the distin- 
guishing feature of the second phase. 

“Unified allotment of all materials re- 
quired for a given contract or operation 
marked the third phase. 

“Special methods, including ration bank- 
ing, were used to control the distribution 
of consumer goods. 

“The freezing of existing prices charac- 
terized the first stage of general price 
control. 

“Raising and lowering prices for a variety 
of objectives mark the second stage of gen- 
eral price control. 

“The corporate income tax and other 
taxes applicable to business earnings were 
increased sharply. 

“Special levies on one business were used 
to pay subsidies to snother business.” 

The Brookings Institution recorded these 
steps as they were taken in Germany after a 
paper hanger by tue name of Adolf Hitler 
became chancelor, 
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Hitler promised the people security, eri- 
ployment, prosperity and freedom. 

The ways of fascism, nazism, and com- 
munism were all founded on the writings of 
Karl Marx. J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI told 
a congressional committee that we have al- 
most 50,000 dues-paying Communists in 
America, all agents of Stalin, and a half mil- 
lion fellow travelers taking their cues from 
those 50,000 Communists. And we have sev- 
eral million gullibles and dupes in and out of 
the administration willing to take their cues 
from such fellow travelers. Let us wake up. 
It can happen here. 

The result of this transition in our one- 
time government of checks and balances is 
that we have ruinous inflation, vicious taxes, 
a terrific national debt, printing press money 
backed by little more than promises, na- 
tional insecurity and an administration that 
preaches fear of Red China, fear of Russia, 
fear of losing defensive allies and fear of an 
atomic bomb attack on this country. 

There is fear and confusion in our land 
because we have been ruled by men instead 
of by Jaw. 

The American taxpayer has paid billions to 
develop and perfect the atomic bomb. 

Communist Russia may be able to blow our 
cities off the face of the map, I don’t know 
and no one else does. But of one thing we 
can be certain—the Soviet did not get into 
any such position by their own efforts. They 
were aided by men on our own Government 
payroll. 

Remember the names of the five spies, 
Klaus Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, Allan Nunn 
May, David Greenglas, and Harry Gold? Be- 
tween them, they gave Russia what the 
Atomic Energy Committee admits to be “a 
particular well-rounded picture.” The first 
three were scientists of great ability but 
turned out to be loathsome spies. 

It was common knowledge that May was a 
member of a Communist-dominated scientific 
society and that Greenglas had joined the 
Communists before he was inducted into the 
Army. Yet, when patriotic citizens tried to 
call attention to such matters, they were de- 
nounced by the cry of “red herring.” 

The present is molded by the past. We 
must therefore outline the recent past to 
reach conclusions about the present and to 
influence the future. 

Our fighting forces won the greatest war 
in history, both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
fronts, but our Government lost it at the 
international council tables. A million fine 
Americans gave their health or their lives 
to preserve freedom. But when the “big 
shots” arose from the international poker 
table, 600,000,000 more human beings were 
committed to Communist slavery. 

Today South Korea is a shambles, and only 
recently when General MacArthur was being 
questioned by a joint committee of the Sen- 
ate, he stated that under the present policies 
which were being pursued, our forces in Asia 
could not win and that the best we could 
hope for was a stalemate. 

Even General Wedemeyer, who recently 
testified before that committee, also re- 
ferred to that same sort of stalemate which 
General MacArthur referred to. 

General Wedemeyer even went further and 
intimated that it was impossible to win 
against the dense Communist hordes in Ko- 
rea by just shooting them when they ad- 
vanced toward us; that if we did not intend 
to use our full naval and air strength for 
fear of an oll-out war, it would be much 
better to withdraw from Korea and thus save 
further useless bloodshed. 

I concur in that conclusion. 

Testimony has been brought to light 
through the Senate hearings which backs up 
the belief that our diplomatic service in the 
State Departmcnt has been a dominant factor 
over our military and our military strategy. 
It was the failure of our diplomatic service 
and our State Department to take a strong 
and realistic attitude toward communism in 


time to avoid the dangers and pitfalls which 
this country has fallen into. It is the foreign 
policy of this country which is the crux of 
the whole evil. 

The Russian Communists long ago de- 
nounced the church, Christianity, and the 
truth. Their aim is and has been world 
domination by revolution, infiltration, bank- 
ruptcy, corruption, and war, based on the 
principle of force, fear, and reward. 

Many many people in this country have 
recognized the Communist aim for a long 
time. Why was it that the leaders in our 
own Government and those in positions re- 
sponsible for giving away the peace could 
not recognize the truth in regard to such 
revolutionary and imperialistic forces? 
President Truman recently stated that he 
recognized the danger from Communist in- 
tentions back in 1945. Why was it then 
that he repudiated the Eightieth Congress 
and called it the worst in history after it 
had authorized and appropriated the money 
for a 70-group Air Force? He deliberately 
refused to carry out the law as passed by the 
Eightieth Congress and now we shiver and 
shake because we're unprepared to defend 
ourselves adequately. 

Why was it that our leaders always seemed 
to be dominated by fear which compelled 
them to compromise and accede to every 
demand and every whim of the Communists? 

Why were they induced to halt our troops 
in World War II at the Elbe and thus per- 
mit the Russians time to get into Germany 
and take Berlin? 

Why were they induced to sign an agree- 
ment setting up the military zones in Ger- 
many without an avenue of ingress or egress 
over Russian territory? 

Why was Manchuria given to Russia when 
it naturally belonged to China and when 
China had been promised it after the war? 

Why was this tragic deal consummated 
when Nationalist China had been our friend 
and ally all during World War II? Why 
were munitions and supplies withheld from 
Chiang Kai-shek’s army fighting so des- 
perately in China? Why was it that the 
guns delivered to Chiang’s army, supposedly 
for support, direct from this country were 
minus a trigger or a firing bolt? 

Why was it when responsible people called 
the administration's attention to how the 
Nationalists were being sabotaged that in- 
vestigators returning from China reported 
that there was nothing to fear from China, 
that they were just peace-loving agrarians 
trying to effect good government? 

Why was it that after General Wedemeyer 
was asked to make a report on conditions in 
China that his report was suppressed and 
withheld by our State Department until 
just recently? When he made his report, 
after studying conditions in China for 8 
months back in 1946 and 1947, that report 
was hidden away in Secretary Acheson’s 
secret files. Wedemeyer at one time was 
slated to become Ambassador to China, but 
he did not get the appointment because, as 
Acheson told him, the Communists objected 
strenuously. He was not being appointed 
ambassador to a Communist government; he 
was supposed to be appointed to the Na- 
tionalist or Chiang Kai-shek’s government, 
but the Communists objected, said Acheson, 
and Wedemeyer’s appointment was with- 
drawn. 

The answers to all these questions can 
only be found in the fact that our foreign 
policy has been one of weakness, appease- 
ment and fear. Stalin knows how to use his 
pawns in the great game of international 
chess. The whole technique of communism 
is based on a fear complex. We in America 
cannot succumb to that type of technique 
and we cannot be dominated by fear of Rus- 
sia or any other nation on the face of the 
earth. 

In February 1947, Stalin admonished a 
great gathering in Red Square, Moscow, that, 
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“War, until the death of capitalism, is our 
aim.” Another of his hatchetmen stated in 
the Russian press, “The United States and 
capitalism are the real enemies of commu- 
nism and of Russia. They can be extermi- 
nated only by war.” 

Secretary Acheson has stated that our fu- 
ture foreign policies must be conducted 
through the United Nations. If the Presi- 
dent continues to take the power and right 
upon himself to send troops in various parts 
of the world to engage in police actions 
without congressional sanction, it would be 
very easy for this country to become so 
thinly spread over the world as to endanger 
our very safety here in this country. 

Many people are laboring under the mis- 
apprehension that the United Nations is a 
potent factor in preserving the peace of the 
world. So far it has proven to be a political 
bazaar and worthless from a military point 
of view. Even the United Nations has been 
willing to appease Russian communism on 
numerous occasions. They have been will- 
ing to accept Red China as a member, even 
while our boys are being killed by the Red 
Communists in Korea. 

If the United States of America is to take 
her place in the vanguard of civilization, it 
will be essential that we be prepared to go it 
alone if necessary. A nation that is thus 
prepared and knows she is prepared and 
proud of her heritage and determined to pre- 
serve it, instead of finding herself alone will 
find that the Christian nations of the world 
will all be flocking to her. 

This idea of not taking firm stands on this 
Communist issue for fear of alienating 
friends or former allies is fallacious. Fur- 
thermore, we have been too easy and too 
compromising with some of our other allies. 
It is impossible to buy the friendship of na- 
tions as well as it is of individuals. They 
look upon us as easy marks and eventually 
with contempt. We have given of our sub- 
stance and money to no end. We have not 
caused our allies to be better and more de- 
termined allies, to suppress aggression and 
militarism throughout the world, but instead 
we have made them the more dependent 
upon us for supplies and for money, even to 
the point of expecting our own military 
forces to protect them. 

This is not the type of leadership which 
is necessary to preserve the peace and free- 
dom of the world. 

Well, what should we do about all this? 

No. 1: We should stop all appeasement. 

No. 2: We should make every reasonable 
and honest effort to reach an agreement on 
the Korean situation but if it develops that 
Russia is not acting in good faith in the 
present peace negotiating then we should 
break off diplomatic relations with her im- 
mediately, and should track down the inter- 
national organization operating in this coun- 
try which is directed from Moscow. 

We should proceed to do the latter in any 
event. 

No. 3: We should build our strength in 
the Western Hemisphere and concentrate on 
air and sea power. 

We should be able to control the airways 
from our western coast to Japan and from 
the Atlantic coast to France. The ground 
troops for the defense of western continen- 
tal Europe would be the prime obligation of 
the nations of Europe 

We have found that we cannot buy them 
with money and likewise America cannot 
create their spiritual forces. We must put 
our own house in order and build and pre- 
serve our own strength. 

Above all, we need a national unity and 
it can be achieved with the proper national 
leadership. We know that during the Revo- 
lutionary days America was made up of var- 
fous and sundry nationalities, religious 
groups, local and isolated communities with 
a great divergence of thought and ideals and 
yet all of these elements were unified into 
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one common band for their self-preserva- 
tion because they had a common enemy and 
a common purpose. That purpose was free- 
dom of the individual man. 

Today, all the people and elements in the 
United States have a common enemy and 
we all have a common purpose—to preserve 
that freedom and that heritage which our 
forefathers made possible and passed on to 
us. 

The American people are put together with 
a hard core of integrity. We must be realis- 
tic. We should realize that we cannot fight 
half the world and feed the other half and 
have business as usual, comforts as usual, 
and politics as usual. 

We need a resurgence of morality, of self- 
respect, of effort, and of courage in this coun- 
try to undo the wrongs which have been 
committed 

We must follow the admonition of Thomas 
Jefferson, who said: “Equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none.” 

We must have men in this country who 
are worthy of the offices they fill; men who 
are worthy of our country they serve; men 
who are worthy of the boys who fight and 
die on the bloody fields of battle; men who 
are worthy of our forefathers—those men 
who became great by their dreams and hopes 
for a great people, a great country, and a 
great world. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is appropriate that I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
very famous sermon by the Reverend Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, renowned minis- 
ter of the Community Church, New York 
City. He is one of the most prominent 
civic and religious leaders in America. 
His reputation as a dynamic, fearless 
preacher has spread far and wide. His 
many-faceted career as a lecturer, au- 
thor, traveler, and leader for civil rights 
has made him a unique figure in the 
ministry and political life. He has served 
the Community Church since 1907 and 
his pulpit and forums have won a great 
host of adherents. He is a founder of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, a 
founder of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, was 
chairman of the City Affairs Committee 
of New York for 9 years. Dr. Holmes 
is a graduate of Harvard University and 
its divinity school. 

CHRISTIANITY's Dest To JupAIsM—Whnuy Not 
ACKNOWLEDGE Ir? 
(By Dr. John Haynes Holmes) 

In speaking to you this morning, I have 
two very definite propositions in mind. One 
is the proposition that Christianity owes a 
heavy debt to Judaism. The other is the 
proposition that Christianity ought to be 
willing to recognize and pay this debt, as any 
honorable debtor recognizes and pays his 
obligation. 

When I speak of Christianity, let me say, 
I am not speaking of theological doctrines 
or ecclesiastical instructions—very little of 
whet is contained in the actual history of 


the church. Rather am I speaking in terms 
of that pure religion and undefiled which 
sprang from the heart of Jesus, was propa- 
gated far and wide by his disciples and apos- 
tles, was recorded in the pages of the New 
Testament, and remains to this day the 
greatest single spiritual influence in human 
history. This religion, it should be known, 
is in reality Jewish in origin and content. 
It is only an accident that it did not remain 
in the end what it was in the beginning—a 
part and parcel of the Jewish world. Now 
that it is one of the separate religions of 
mankind its parentage should be confessed, 
and its heritage duly honored. 

Let me begin what I have to say this morn- 
ing with Jesus, who is the center and soul 
of Christian faith. There are three things 
to be made plain about this man. 

In the first place, I would remind you that 
Jesus’ parents were Jews. Whether His 
father, Joseph, was of the stem of Jesse, 
and thus of the royal house of David, as the 
Bible states, is altogether unknown and 
quite improbable. The genealogies to this 
effect in the New Testament are valueless. 
As a matter of fact, we know very little about 
Joseph-—-only that he lived in Nazareth in 
Galilee, that he was a carpenter by trade, 
and that he died, in all probability, before 
Jesus came to manhood. In much the same 
way, we know little about Mary, the mother 
of Jesus. She is a shadowy figure who 
emerges into the light only in the last few 
hours in the career of her eldest born. But 
amid all this obscurity, there remains the 
indubitable truth that these two persons, 
who are so venerated by the Christian 
church, were both of them Jews. 

The second fact is, of course, that Jesus, 
as the oldest child of these parents, was 
thus Himself a Jew. Two atteripts have been 
made to break down and destroy this simple 
fact. The first is theological, and is to be 
found in the dogma of the Virgin Birth, 
which represents Jesus as born not of Joseph 
and Mary, but of a divine conception of 
God upon Mary. But this leads to the 
fascinating and impressive conclusion, sel- 
dom mentioned in doctrinal discussion, 
that out of all the tribes of earth, God chose 
a Jewish maiden for the incarnation of His 
dearly beloved and only begotten son. The 
second attempt to dispel the fact of Jesus’ 
Jewish origin is purely pagan. It is to be 
found in the assertion of the early oppo- 
nents of Christianity in the Graeco-Roman 
world that Jesus was born out of wedlock 
from a Jewish girl who had contact with a 
Roman soldier. This has been revived to- 
day, in one form or another, by anti-Semitic 
Nazi propagandists. But this suggestion 
leaves Jesus at least half-Jewish, and thus 
quite as much outside the pale of the Nazis 
as though He were a full-blooded Semite. 
Suffice it to say that there is as little in 
this story as in the dogma of the Virgin 
Birth. There exists not a scrap of evidence 
to substantiate it outside of sheer anti- 
Semitic projudice. If we know anything 
about Jesus at all, it is that He was a child 
of Jewish parents, born in a Jewish home 
as the first-born of a large family, and thus 
Himself a Jew. 

The third thing to be said about the Jew- 
ishness of Jesus is that he was reared and 
trained in the Jewish faith. His parents 
were pious Jews; they went up each year to 
Jerusalem to keep the feast of the Passover. 
They taught Jesus, by precept and example, 
to attend the synsgogue where he became 
acquainted with the Bible of his race. In 
his early manhood it was his custom to go 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath Day, which 
is more than a good many Jews do today; and 
he began his public ministry, so the record 
tells us, by standing up in the synagogue in 
Nazareth and reading from the Prophet 
Isaiah. In spirit as well as in blood, this 
Nazarene was a son Of Israel. 

It is from these three points of view—his 
parents, his birth, and his religious train- 
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ing—that we must agree that Jesus was a 
Jew. It is to the Jews that the Christians 
owe this peerless leader and founder of their 
faith. I would go so far as to say that we 
cannot understand Jesus unless we acknowl- 
edge that his rightful place in history is 
that of the last and greatest of the Jewish 
prophets. It is to me as incredible that the 
Jews do not recognize this fact as it is dis- 
creditable that the Christians do not recog- 
nize it. 

So much for Jesus. Next only to this 
august figure of the Nazarene stand three 
elements which are central in Christianity. 
For all these three elements the Christians 
are indebted to the Jews. 

In the first place, there is the Bible, the 
sacred Scriptures of the Christian church. 
This Bible consists of two parts—the Old 
Testament, so-called, and the New. The Old 
Testament, which comprises some three- 
fourths of the Bible, belongs not to Chris- 
tianity at all but to Judaism. The Old Tes- 
tament, let it be said is the Jewish Bible. 
I know of no more high-handed piece of im- 
pudence in all history than the action of the 
early Christians in taking over the Old Tes- 
tament into their churches, and saying, “This 
is ours.” It is as though we Americans 
should possess ourselves of Shakespeare and 
Milton, and Dryden, and Poe, and Keats, and 
Shelley, and Tennyson, and Browning, and 
solemnly declare that the writings of these 
men belonged to us and were the basic part 
of our native literature. Saying so, of course, 
does not make it so. These poets are not 
Americans, and, by the same token, the Old 
Testament is not Christian. It is Jewish 
through and through; and whenever we use 
it we should remember that we are turning 
to Jewish sources for instruction and inspi- 
ration. That is the reason why I am care- 
ful in our services here to refer to the Old 
Testament, whenever I read lessons from its 
text, as “the Scriptures of the Jews.” As for 
the New Testament, this is our own. This 
portion of the Bible is “the Scriptures of the 
Christians.” But even so, it is only fair to 
recognize, it seems to me, that the New Tes- 
tament is throughout a Jewish book. Every 
word of ti, from the first chapter of Matthew 
to the last chapter of Revelations, was writ- 
ten by Jews, and thus is saturated with the 
Jewish spirit and ideals. 

Next to the Bible comes the church, by 
which I mean not the hierachy, which be- 
longs to a later period of history, but the 
simple fact of the congregation of men and 
women meeting together on a Sunday morn- 
ing for the worship of Almighty God. Where 
dia this reality come from? Why, from the 
Jews—more specifically from that genera- 
tion of Jews which suffered the tragic expe- 
rience of the exile. 

In the ancient times, among all peoples, 
there was no church, or congregation, as we 
know it today. The centers of religious 
worship were temples, dedicated to the god 
or gods of the nation, where national fes- 
tivals were held, where holy offices were per- 
formed by priestly agents of the state, and 
where the people came at periodical inter- 
vals to lay their offerings upon the sacred 
altars. This was as true in Palestine as it 
was in Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, and Rome. 
The great temple of the Jews was in Jeru- 
salem, and there was worship offered to 
Jehovah. There were times, to be sure, when 
local worship was set up in what was called 
the “high places”; but this was uniformly 
‘discouraged, and all religious rites thus cen- 
tered in the city of the king. 

Then came the exile, in 586 B. C. The 
Kingdom of Judah was overrun, Jerusalem 
captured and destroyed, and the people 
carried away as slaves into the far realms of 
their conquerors. Here they remained for 
two generations, lost to their homeland and 
to all the high practices of their religion. 
How could they sing the Lord’s songs in a 
strange land? How could they worship God 
without temple or altar? They must keep 
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in touch with their deity, and plead for his 
pity and help—otherwise they were surely 
lost, and their children with them. But 
with the temple so far away, how could they 
reach God, or perform the rites which he 
expected? The answer came out of the very 
necessities of the situation. Robbed of their 
temple as of their holy city, the exiles, settled 
in scattered towns and villages, came together 
on the Sabbath Day, wherever they were, 
and remembered Zion and read from the 
sacred pages of the law. These meetings 
came to be regular gatherings, which in due 
course were organized, and later developed 
customs and practices and a sanctity of their 
own. They were called synagogues—or what- 
ever is the Hebrew word for a “gathering 
together,” or congregating, of men and 
women for the holy purpose of religion. 

It was thus, in a time of dire extremity, 
that the law of Israel was preserved, and the 
memory of Jehovah, the God of Israel, not 
forgotten. In due cours? the Jews returned 
to Palestine, and there set up the Temple 
once again upon Mount Zion. The central 
worship was thus restored, and the priests 
once again commissioned to guard the peo- 
ple’s destiny. But the habit of the exile was 
too strong and people would not give up their 
local or congregational meetings in their 
villages, or even houses. The synagogue be- 
came as well recognized an institution of 
Judaism as the Temple itself, and held in 
time the first devotion of the people. Jesus 
knew the synagogue of Nazareth from His 
youth up, and in this synagogue began His 
ministry. When, following His death, His 
followers carried on His work, it was first in 
synagogues, and only later in churches of 
their own, that they proclaimed the gospel. 

But these churches, when they came, were 
modeled precisely on Jewish example, and 
thus were the daughters of the synagogue. 
When Christians meet today on Sunday 
mornings to worship God and to consecrate 
their lives to His service, and to preserve the 
sacred traditions of the faith, they are do- 
ing not only what the early Christians did, 
but what the Jews have done since the sad 
days of the exile. We have a church because 
the Jews first had a synagogue. The former 
is the direct descendant of the latter. 

This brings us directly to the third of these 
essential elements of Christianity. In addi- 
tion to the Bible and the church is Sunday 
as the sacred day of rest and worship—the 
one day in seven set scrupulously aside for 
purposes of physical recreation and spiritual 
regeneration. Where did this Christian Sun- 
day come from? Why, obviously, from the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

It is true that the Jewish Sabbath is the 
last day of the week—traditionally the day 
when God rested from His labors after the 
6 days of the creation. “And on the seventh 
day God ended His work which He had made” 
(Genesis 2:2). The Christian Sunday, in 
contrast, is the first uay of the week, so cele- 
brated because it was on this first day that 
Jesus is supposed to have risen from the 
dead. “And when the Sabbath was past 
* * * very early in the morning, the first 
day of the week, they came unto the sepul- 
cher * * * and saw that the stone was 
rolled away” (Mark 1-3). So the first day 
among Christians came to take the place of 
the seventh day among Jews. But this detail 
is unimportant. The central fact is that the 
Christian Sunday is the rebirth of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath—the Christian once again taking 
his religious practices from the Jew. 

We are beginning now, perhaps, to under- 
stand how stupendous is the debt which 
Christians owe to Jews. Not only Jesus Him- 
self, but the Bible, the church, and Sunday 
all come from Jewish sources. But not yet 
have we gotten to the heart of the matter. 
What about the teachings of Christianity— 
those great truths of the moral and spiritual 
life which constitute the essence of the Gos- 
pel? The things which Jesus taught—were 
those original with Him, or did they spring 


from the Judaism in which Jesus was born 
and reared? 

This question reminds me of an experi- 
ence in the early days of my ministry in 
this city. I was attending a meeting of the 
liberal ministers club of which certain Jew- 
ish rabbis were members along with the 
Christian clergymen. I chanced to be sit- 
ting beside a very eminent rabbi of that 
day—the head of the great Temple Emanuel. 
In the course of our conversation together, 
I made some reference to what I called the 
originality of Jesus. What was my surprise 
to hear this rabbi retort that there was no 
originality in Jesus—that the Nazarene was 
one of the most unoriginal men who ever 
lived. As a young and ardent preacher, I 
was greatly shocked by this remark. In late 
years, however, I came to feel that my friend, 
the rabbi, was on the whole correct. It is 
true that Jesus was original in what He 
said—or rather in the way He said it. Of 
all the religious teachers of the world He 
ranks as incomparably the most poetic. The 
Sermon on the Mount and the various par- 
ables are unmatched for sheer power and 
beauty in either ancient or modern litera- 
ture. Jesus was original also in His spir- 
itual insights—in His discernments of truth 
in unusual circumstances, and in His appli- 
cation of this truth to the common way 
of life. He had a genius for spirituality 
which is unparalleled. But His supreme and 
unique contribution to Christianity, of 
course, was His personality. Within this 
Man was a radiance of the inner life which 
made it easy for His contemporaries to join 
with the Roman centurion in the declara- 
tion, “Verily, this Man was the Son of God.” 
But in the actual content of his teaching, 
Jesus was not original. The substance of 
His faith and vision was all derived from 
Israel. Let me see if I can make this plain. 

On New Year's day, recently, a civic cere- 
mony was conducted at the city hall by 
Mayor LaGuardia, in which a Catholic priest, 
a Protestant clergyman, and a Jewish rabbi 
were the participants. In the course of his 
remarks, the mayor referred to the Golden 
Rule and the Lord's Prayer, and said that if 
men would only live up to the precepts of 
these two teachings, there would be no 
trouble in the world. It would seem as 
though, in this reference, the mayor was 
flattering the Christians and leaving out the 
Jews. As a matter of fact, he could not 
have made a better selection, for the Golden 
Rule and the Lord's Prayer belong quite as 
much to the Jews as to the Christians them- 
selves. 

The Golden Rule, it must be said belongs 
to neither Christians nor Jews in any ex- 
clusive sense of the word. It is a part of all 
religions. Thus, I have found it in the scrip- 
tures of no less than nine of the world’s re- 
ligions—Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Brdd- 
hism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Gre- 
cian, Roman, Judaism, and Christianity. The 
Golden Rule, as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, is familiar: “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them, for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.” The Jewish Golden Rule is negative 
rather than positive in its formulation, but 
is identical in meaning. It reads: ‘“What- 
ever ye do not wish your neighbor to do to 
you, do not do unto him. This is the whole 
law, the rest is exposition.” 

But the Lord’s Prayer—this surely is orig- 
inal with Jesus. So it is in its formulation 
into one of the simplest and most beautiful 
compositions that can be found in the 
world’s religious literature. But in its con- 
tent it is derived from beginning to end from 
Jewish sources. There is not a line in the 
prayer which cannot be duplicated in these 
sources. In substantiation of this sweeping 
assertion, let me cite the testimony of two 
scholars who have a right to speak, as I do 
not. The first is a famous German author- 
ity, Theodor Keim, whose biography of Jesus, 
written many years ago, still ranks as one of 
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the greatest studies ever made of the life and 
teaching of the Nazarene. Referring to the 
Lord's Prayer, Keim writes, “Not only the 
address of God, together with the first two 
petitions, but pretty well all of it in detail, 
appears here and there in Jewish Talmudic 
prayers.” The second witness is a great Jew- 
ish scholar, Joseph Klausner, of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, whose Jesus of 
Nazareth is regarded as the ablest biography 
of Jesus ever written by a Jew. In this au- 
thoritative work the author says of the Lord's 
Prayer that it is “a remarkable prayer, uni- 
versal in its appeal, earnest, brief. and full of 
devotion. Every single clause in it, however, 
is to be found in Jewish prayers and sayings 
in the Talmud.” So the Golden Rule and the 
Lord’s Prayer alike belong to Jews as well as 
Christians. 

Next only to these two documents, I would 
name the Beatitudes as the most precious 
sayings to be found in the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Here again we have a formulation of 
truth which is a supreme illustration of 
Jesus’ poetic and spiritual genius. But the 
content of what is said is again almost 
wholly derivative. “Blessed are they that 
mourn for they shall be comforted’’—if you 
would know where this comes from, turn to 
Isaiah 61: 2. “Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth’—turn to Psalm 
37: 11. “Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled’"—turn to Isaiah 55: 1. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God’”— 
turn to Psalm 24: 4. Thus are the phrases 
and thoughts of this great passage all antici- 
pated by the Jews. 

If any statement of Jesus is commonly 
cited as the complete and perfect summary 
of his religion, it is the dual commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” Where does 
this come from? First of all from the New 
Testament story of the lawyer who tempted 
Jesus, saying, “What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” But originally from the Old 
Testament, in two famous passages. The 
first is from Deuteronomy 6: 4: “Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” The second is from Leviti- 
cus 19: 18: “Thou shall not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge * * * but thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

If anything is original with Jesus, it would 
seem to be his nonresistance—his injunc- 
tion in the Sermon on the Mount to “resist 
not evil.” This received its supreme ex- 
pression in Jesus’ commandment that we 
should love our enemies. This is very obvi- 
ously a protest against and correction of the 
Jewish law of retaliation—“an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth.” This law, without 
any question, appears in the Old Testament. - 
Jesus was mindful of it, and would get rid 
of it. But he was not the first to take this 
stand. Long since the Jewish prophets had 
laid hold upon the doctrine of love and for- 
giveness, even of enemies. But in one brief 
passage of the Old Testament we have an 
anticipation of this positive aspect of non- 
resistance whic, is breath taking. 

If I were asked to name the most beauti- 
ful expression of Jesus’ teaching on this 
point, I would turn to St. Paul's great epistle 
to the Romans, and read the closing verses 
of the twelfth chapter: “If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but. 
overcome evil with good.” If there is any- 
thing original in Christianity, this would 
certainly seem to be it. Yet turn to the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Proverbs, 
the twenty-first verse, and what do you 
find? “If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give 
him water to drink, for thou wilt heap coals 
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of fire upon his head.” Even in his teach- 
ing of love, for enemies as well as friends, 
Jesus was only faithful to the noblest pre- 
cepts of the Jews. 

All of this shows what Jesus was really do- 
ing in His ministry. Not practicing a new 
religion, but reviving the pure and undefiled 
religion of Israel. Not starting a movement 
of revolt against Judaism, but only a move- 
ment of reform inside of Judaism. Not for- 
saking the Jewish synagogue and starting 
the Christian church, but cleansing the 
Jewish synagogue, even as He cleansed the 
temple of the money-changers. Nothing 
would have surprised Jesus more than to 
have learned after His death that His work 
had led to a new religion largely hostile to 
His own. To this day He would not have 
understood the meaning of Christianity and 
Christian doctrine. Jesus was a Jew, in the 
great traditions of the prophets. He saw a 
religion in His time, as Isaiah and Amos and 
Jeremiah had seen a religion in their time, 
which had become overlaid and encrusted 
with a vast growth of theological and eccle- 
siastical literalism which was fatal to the 
pure essence of the faith. He found the 
people beset and betrayed by all kinds of 
rules and regulations, the minutiae of law 
and rite, which were killing out the simple 
practices of righteousness and truth. Worst 
of all, He beheld a priesthood which was 
feeding upon the corruption which they 
themselves were fostering in the worship of 
Israel. 

All this He sought to sweep away. “The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
The Nazarene wanted to find that spirit 
again. Therefore did He seek, like the shep- 
herd his lost sheep, that great body of Jew- 
ish prophecy which was the real religion of 
Israel as contrasted with the sheer super- 
stition of the priests and Pharisees. So 
everything that was precious in Judaism 
came to life again in Jesus. He was teach- 
ing what was truest and noblest in the tra- 
dition of His own people. He sought for 
nothing but the restoration of Israel to its 
true faith. What wonder therefore that He 
was not original, since He did not seek to be 
original? “Think not that I am come,” He 
said, ‘‘to destroy the law or the prophets. I 
am come not to destroy but to fulfill. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” Here 
was not a Christian speaking, but a Jew. 
All that was distinctively Christian came 
later and was unknown to the Nazarene. 

Such is the debt which Christianity owes 
to Judaism. Not Jesus merely, nor the 
Bible, the church and the Sunday, but the 
whole substance of Christian teaching. To 
take account of this debt is to come face to 
face with two facts, which I would empha- 
size in closing 


First, we find here one explanation at least, . 


and every important one, of why the Chris- 
tians dislike and persecute the Jews. They 
hate them and would get rid of them be- 
cause they are so heavily indebted to them. 
This is a simple law of psychology, illus- 
trated by the experience of every day. Thus, 
did you ever hear of a tenant who loved his 
landlord? Have you ever encountered a bor- 
rower who is devoted to the money lender 
who has given him money? How often do you 
See a taxpayer who folds in his affectionate 
embrace the tax collector? The publicans in 
ancient Israel were hated for nothing except 
that it was their business to receive the 
taxes for the government. And now the 
burden has fallen upon the Jews—that they 
have given so much to the Christians that 
the latter feel embarrassed and at least out- 
raged that they owe all this to Israel. There 
are many reasons for anti-Semitism—for tor- 
tures and massacres, the pogroms and exiles, 
which the Jews have suffered all these cen- 
turies from Christendom, The problem is 


complicated and difficult—the pattern hope- 
lessly entangled. But one strand in the snarl 
may be unraveled, and that is the one which 
has to do with the Christian's debt to 
Judaism. Until that debt is paid, or at least 
acknowledged, there will be little peace. 

The second thing which I would emphasize 
is this payment of the debt. Is it not time 
that payment began? And how shall it be 
done? 

First, the debt must be acknowledged, 
somewhat as I have tried to acknowledge it 
this morning. Why should not Christians 
everywhere recognize Jesus as a Jew? Why 
should they not have the grace to refer to the 
Old Testament, when they use it, as the 
Jewish scriptures? Why should they not 
acclaim the kinship of the church with the 
synagogue, and of the Christian Sunday with 
the Jewish Sabbath? As for the Gospel, 
what would be lost and what not gained, if 
the Jewish sources of this teaching were at 
last made plain? All this is not very much, 
perhaps, in the serious business of paying a 
heavy debt, but it is at least something. A 
first step is taken in discharging an obliga- 
tion when it is acknowledged that it exists. 

Secondly, why may we not pay this debt 
to the Jews by fighting anti-Semitism? All 
around us rages this noisome and fatal 
plague. It works its havoc not merely in 
Germany and Europe, but right here in 
America. Half-hidden, half-confessed, whis- 
pered rather than shouted, taking shape not 
in hideous persecutions but in countless 
little irritations and injustices, but none- 
theless fatal as a prejudice which poisons 
the soul, this curse is our curse, as it is 
Christianity’s curse, and it should be ended 
for very shame. Here the church, in the 
very name of Jesus, should take the lead in 
stamping out this pestilence that devours 
ourselves as well as our victims. To fight 
and destroy anti-Semitism—this would be a 
large payment on the debt. 

Lastly, as a means of paying Christianity's 
debt to Judaism, there is the opportunity 
now abundantly given us to succor the Jew- 
ish refugees who wander the world in misery. 
Christianity has already done much for these 
refugees. The Catholics and Protestants of 
Germany and the occupied countries have 
lifted up their voices in protest against the 
Nazi horrors, and on more than one occa- 
sion have identified themselves with those 
who suffered. In England and in this coun- 
try have Christians given generously in re- 
lief, and offered shelter and sustenance to 
the homeless hordes of Israel. But all that 
we have done is little enough. More—more 
is needed, till every Jew the world around 
has found home and country once again, his 
place in the great body of humanity. To 
succor the Jews in this their hour of greater 
distress than they have endured since Jeru- 
salem fell to Titus, this is our plain duty. 
And it should be our welcome opportunity 
to discharge the debt which all too long has 
gone unpaid. 

To bring Jews and Christians together, 
not by converting or merging one with the 
other, but by recognition of that spiritual 
kinship which makes them one—this is our 
holy task. To end the injustice and horror 
of the ages in finding and binding that 
“unity of the spirit which is the bond of 
peace.” Already Jews and Christians are one 
in all that is central to the inner essence 
of our faith. Why should we not similarly 
be one in all that ts central to the outer 
relations of our lives? In both branches of 
the severed family there rests the obligation 
to shake off separatism and end isolation— 
but most heavily and immediately does this 
obligation rest upon Christians, who have 
the numbers, the power—and this debt which 
must be paid. 

I keep thinking, as I talk to you, of that 
great scene in Lessing’s drama, Nathan der 
Weise (Nathan the Wise), which touches 
upon this truth. Some of you may have 
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seen this drama when it was produced in 
New York this past winter. If so, you will 
remember the scene to which I refer—that 
scene where the Christian friar has just dis- 
covered some great deed of generosity and 
sacrifice which has been performed by the 
Jew, Nathan. In his enthusiasm and grati- 
tude, and desiring to honor Nathan with the 
greatest praise that he knows how to speak, 
the friar exclaims: 


“Nathan, you are a Christian. Yes, I swear 
You are a Christian—better never lived.” 
To which the big-hearted and wise Nathan 
replies: 


“Indeed! the very thing that makes me seem 
Christian to you, makes you a Jew to me.” 
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Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish +o include a series of five 
articles by Mr. Frank Stout, a staff writer 
for the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, pub- 
lished in that paper October 8-12, 1951. 
Mr. Stout worked 8 months for the State 
Department’s propaganda program as a 
general writer, White House and State 
Department reporter. He quit his job, 
disillusioned and disgusted. He sets 
forth in the articles his observations 
while so employed concerning the State 
Department’s information and educa- 
tional activities. 

I am one who believes in the purposes 
of the international information and 
educational activities of our Govern- 
ment, including the Voice of America. 
Today we are fighting a war against 
communism—a battle for men’s minds. 
We must fight it with ideas; we cannot 
win with guns alone. 

When the State Department appro- 
priation bill was before the House, I 
voted against an amendment to cut the 
funds provided for the United States 
information and education program 
below the $85,000,000 approved by the 
Committee on Appropriations. How- 
ever, I am now deeply alarmed by the 
charges of inefficiency, waste, and in- 
competence made by Mr. Stout with re- 
spect to the operations of the State De- 
partment’s propaganda program. The 
matter should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. The articles follow: 
GOVERNMENT WasTE Is_ HOPELESS, 

WRITER WHO QuIT CAPITAL 
(By Frank Stout) 

I could have stayed in Washington, but I 
quit my Government job because—though 
I was a little wheel in an $185,000,000 propa- 
ganda machine—I could see the taxpayers’ 
money going hopelessly down the drain. 

I say hopelessly, because during 8 months 
in the bureaucratic morass of Washington 
I met only one or two men who would know 
a@ taxpayer if they fell over him. To most 
Government workers—even though they are 
taxpayers themselves—a taxpayer is a vague 
myth conjured up by editorial writers to 


Says 
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frighten politicians just before elections. 
For instance: 

A few weeks ago I stood on the steps of 
a State Department building two blocks 
from the White House. A colleague greeted 
me and said, “I hear you're leaving us.” I 
agreed that I was. “Why?” he demanded 
in a tone of shocked disbelief. I told him 
I was returning to the newspaper’ business. 
“And beat your brains out?” he asked 
incredulously. 

I then suggested to my coworker that 
some people liked to earn their living and 
that, besides, Congress might some day carry 
out its economy threat and eliminate his 
job. 

“That’s all right,” he assured me. “I’ve 
got civil-service status, and I can float to 
another agency. I like it here; it's a nice, 
easy job.” 

I walked away thinking that here, in one 
man, was the embodiinent ¢ ‘ thousands upon 
thousands of Government workers who long 
ago forgot that someone—in Scranton, Syra- 
cuse, Bowling Green, Ohio, and every city and 
hamlet in the United States—is paying 
their way. 

If you accuse a Government worker of lack 
of conscience, whether he’s a filing clerk or a 
full-blown, mahogany-desk bureaucrat, he 
replies with an injured bellow that you've 
challenged his patriotism and the honor of 
his puklic service. That's the standard an- 
swer. Government workers use that answer 
to salve the conscience just as others shout, 
“Stupid,” at anyone with whom they dis- 
agree. 

But it’s not a sufficient answer and it’s a 
convenient dodge of the facts. 

During 8 months as an information special- 
ist for the State Department's International 
Press Division, I worked at various times in 
the White House, the State Department 
news room and various other Government 
agencies. Eight months seems a short time. 
In Washington it’s a lifetime of waste, frus- 
tration, and ridiculous make-believe. 

My job was to write news and feature 
stories that we hoped would be printed over- 
seas in foreign newspapers or magazines to 
throw some light on the truth about the 
United States—the truth that the Commu- 
nists have been working overtime to deny. 
Many of these stories were broadcast by the 
highly publicized Voice of America. That's 
where part of the rub comes in. How much 
of this truth is being heard? How much is 
being printed—and in fact, is it being pre- 
sented in such a fashion that the rest of the 
world even will bother to hear it or read it? 
I don’t believe the answer has ever been 
given to those questions. Not the whole 
answer. 

The obvious question should come up here. 
If the Voice of America, for which the tax- 
payers spent nearly $100,000,000, were doing 
its job, why were the same taxpayers called 
upon to donate more millions to the private- 
ly sponsored Radio Free Europe? Is it that 
the private citizen has more courage for 
telling the truth than our own Government 
has? 

In the State Department’s International 
Press Division, where reams of news and 
feature stories are written every week for 
various kinds of publications, there is a stag- 
gering amount of duplication of personnel, 
time, and effort. A similar amount of dupli- 
cation on a private newspaper or magazine 
would make is bankrupt in jig time. But 
then, the private newspaper or magazine is 
not supported by tax revenue. 

I knew of one case where a worker in a 
supervisory capacity was so lacking in ex- 
perience and tact that the unit in this per- 
son’s charge was losing its best personnel. 
The superiors decided finally that something 
had to be done. But because experience and 
tact were the touchy problem, they could 
find no direct way to better the situation. 
Government workers long ago lost the ability 


to do things directly. The last suggestion 
I heard was that they dream up a new proj- 
ect for their difficult supervisor and transfer 
him to that. A convenient method of chang- 
ing a tough situation and spending more of 
the taxpayer's money at the same time. 

The duplication of jobs, the bureaucratic 
tendency to sit things out, the careless re- 
gard for money, are in themselves a widely 
known fact about “big government,” and the 
butt of many jokes. Even the bureaucrats 
have jokes about themselves. 

The discouraging element lies in the fact 
that the big and little Government worker 
has lost all individual conscience about the 
waste, red tape, and obstructive confusion 
that surround him. He's resigned to it and 
doesn’t give a hoot in hell. The Govern- 
mert—that vague, paternalistic cornuco- 
pia—owes him a living, and he’s going to 
get it. 

Meanwhile, the cornucopia stands on end 
and down the drain goes the taxpayers’ 
money, 


CONFUSION Is THE KEYNOTE IN CITY OF 
GOBBLEDYGOOK 


If your grandmother falls downstairs and 
breaks her neck, and if the sight of it doubles 
you over in la‘ghter, you should board the 
next train to Washington. You'll die laugh- 
ing in Washington, the Capital of Confusion. 

For instance: 

Last February, my boss in a propaganda 
division of the State Department asked me 
to write an office memorandum addressed to 
the staff of about 25 writers. He handed me 
a clipping from the Washington Star. 

The newspaper story listed eight objectives 
of the United States propaganda project. 
My boss, with all the aplomb of a Minsky 
burlesque straight man, told me the chief 
of the chief of the division had outlined the 
eight objectives, but they were classified as 
confidential, so we'd have to pick them up 
from the newspaper. There's nothing like 
keeping your employees in the dark about 
what they're supposed to do—in Washington, 
at least. 

In Scranton, if someone asKs you where 
you work, you tell him—right out, like this: 
“I work for the Murray Corp.” or, “I work 
for Scranton Lace.” But not in Washington. 
In the Capital of Confusion you give your 
questioner a fast shuffle in the language of 
gobbledygook. The longer you're in Wash- 
ington, the more gobbledygook you know. 
As a case in point, I worked for the Inter- 
national Press Division of the Department 
of State. But you don’t say that. You say 
INP, using initials. Multiply this by all the 
Government agencies in Washington, all their 
thousands of subsidiaries, and the combina- 
tions of letters in the alphabet, and down 
you go—buried in a blizzard of gobbledygook. 

I called the State Department Bureau for 
information one day, identified myself, and 
said I worked for INP. The man on the other 
end asked, “Are you in government?” He 
seemed afraid I might be one of those private 
citizens you hear about now and then. I 
assured him I worked for the Government— 
in fact, I added, he and I both worked for the 
State Department. He was stunned. He'd 
worked for the State Department 10 years, he 
chuckled, and never heard of INP. It was 
just too funny for words. It didn't make 
much difference because he referred me to 
another set of initials, who referred me to 
another set of initials. The men who worked 
for the various initials were unwilling to take 
the responsibility for telling me what I want- 
ed to know, so the sole benefit of the entire 
exchange was lung exercise for me. I got 
that lung exercise several times a week. 

When the State Department's propaganda 
Officials went before congressional commit- 
tees some time ago to present their case for 
a new appropriation they ordered one of 
their artists to prepare charts to be used in 
explaining the program and its expenses. 
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“Make the charts good,” the artist was told, 
“but not too good. If you make them too 
good the Congressmen will think that's all 
you do around here.” The artist backed off 
in a daze and at last reports was still trying 
to divine the fine line between “good” and 
“not too good.” 

And the memorandum. Bless the memo- 
randum. In the event you're a taxpaying 
private citizen with your nose to the grind- 
stone, you may never have seen a memoran- 
dum. You haven't missed a thing. All 
memorandums are printed in the Government 
Printing Office. Some are small biue ones, 
some are long blue ones, others are white 
and long. Across the top, it says: ‘Office 
memorandum.” Then in a line down the 
left side, is this: 

“From: 

“To: 

“Subject:” 

You'll find reams and reams of these mem- 
crandums stuffed into drawers, filing cab- 
inets, and piled in the corners of any Gov- 
ernment agency. I remember one irreverent 
wagster walking down a State Department 
hallway one day carrying an armful of blank 
memorandum pads. Like a program hawker 
at a ball game, he was shouting: 

“Get your memorandum here, folks. Can’t 
tell one bureaucrat from another without 
your memorandums.” 

Walk into any Government agency and 
ask the first man you see at a desk for some 
simple information. Chances are three in 
five, he ll answer you like this: He'll burrow 
into a drawer or a filing cabinet and 
mumble: 

“Just a minute, please, I’ve got a memo- 
randum around here someplace that covers 
that.” 

No successful bureaucrat says anything 
unless he can find a memorandum covering 
it. If he’s wrong, he can always blame the 
memorandum. 

When news stories are written about world 
or national events by State Department 
propaganda writers, their output is guided 
by a policy staff which determines what line 
the stories should take to best point up the 
United States position on the subject. And 
you can probably see right now that this is 
a perfect spot for the memorandum. It is, 
indeed. In 8 months, all the policy mem- 
oranda I ever saw arrived 1 or 2 days after 
the story had been written and sent overseas. 
It was fun, however, to read those confiden- 
tial memoranda to find out what you should 
have said in your story—which, 99 times 
out of a hundred, you said anyway. 

Sure, you'll find a lot of laughs in Wash- 
ington. You'll just die laughing. Wash- 
ington is a regular riot of whacky doings. 
Of course, the price is high, and you might 
find the laughs sticking in your throat if 
you started to tally up the bill. 





Voice or AMERICA RESULTS MAKE IT COSTLY 
PROGRAM 

The State Department’s propaganda proj- 
ect is costing you, the taxpayer, about $185.- 
000,000. If spent about $100,000,000 last year 
and has an appropriation of $85,000,000 this 
year. That staggering amount of money 
would run many of the Nation's big cities 
for a year. 

Propaganda—zood, hard-hitting United 
States propaganda—is a must to counteract 
the vicious innuendo Russia is spreading 
throughout the world about you and me. 
But are you, the taxpayer, getting your 
money’s worth? Or is the timid, inefficient 
State Department pouring your money down 
the drain? Let's have a look: 

From a good Democrat, whom you would 
expect to praise the State Department's 
propaganda, came this criticism only a few 
weeks ago, “The United States is hiding its 
light under a bushel.” 

That criticism came from Mel 
dreth, Democratic national ¢ 





in D. Hil- 
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for Washington, D. C. He had toured 2 
months in France and Italy and came home 
shocked at the efficiency of Russian propa- 
ganda and the lack of ours. 

Hildreth’s criticisms were published in the 
Washington Post, a newspaper with strong 
administration leanings, but which rarely 
hesitates in calling aspade a spade. Hildreth 
said, “We've been too afraid of bragging and 
strutting in the past.” The Voice of America, 
he added, is not enough. “Not everyone has 
radios.” 

The Communists, Hildreth said in the Post 
article, are plastering hundreds of posters all 
over Europe, angled to rouse anti-United 
States feeling over “problems that affect the 
people closest.” But the United States isn’t 
answering adequately, Hildreth concludes. 

This is a good time to ask why—if we're 
spending $185,000,000—we are not answering 
the Communists. You'll never get your an- 
swer from the State Department people who 
run the propaganda program. Not even the 
congressional subcommittee that investi- 
gated our propaganda last June could get an 
answer, and as a result, Congress cut the 
State Department’s propaganda request from 
$115,000,000 to $85,000,000. 

Let’s go to the record, which in this case 
are the hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
United States Senate, which was studying 
the State Department’s request last June for 
$115,000,000 to carry on the propaganda pro- 
gram. 

The record discloses that as of last June, 
8,267 people were working in the State De- 
partment’s information division. At the end 
of 1952, the record shows, the State Depart- 
ment hoped to have 10,369 at work on propa- 
ganda. 

The record also shows this: The State De- 
partment hired the British news service, 
Reuters, to analyze Voice of America results 
in Europe. Here are excerpts from a few 
Reuters reports, which even the Congressmen 
didn't question: 

For London: “The over-all percentage of 
listeners {to Voice of America] is small. 
Britains listen to the BBC, or European sta- 
tions.” 

For Stockholm: “About 1 Swede in 25 
listens more or less regularly to the Voice of 
America.” 

For Madrid: “Spanish radio listeners to 
the Voice of America had considerably de- 
creased in the last few years, but since the 
Korean hostilities many more people are 
listening to it again. One radio-listening 
expert said that he considered that at the 
moment 60 percent of those who have a 
short-wave radio set listen to the Voice of 
America.” (But the survey doesn’t say how 
many short-wave sets are owned in Spain. 
So 60 percent could be 2 listeners or 2,000,000. 
Who knows?) 

For Vienna: “The Voice of America is lis- 
tened to widely but casually in Austria.” 

For Istanbul: “Too much United States 
domestic news and too much ‘high’ diplo- 
matic matter presented in an ‘Olympian’ 
manner lessen the value of Voice of America 
programs for listeners in the iron-curtain 
countries, is the unanimous opinion of lead- 
ing political refugees of th») Istanbul Refu- 
gees Mutual Aid Committee. * * * Each 
refugee represented a different country.” 

For Albania: “There is too much news 
of no importance for simple Albanians, 
They should choose themes of special inter- 
est to Albania.” 

These aren't intended to show that the 
Voice of America is a failure by any means, 
To the contrary, the Voice of America wins 
as much praise as criticism in Europe. But 
the fact remains there is much qualified 
criticism and so far the State Department 
has done little to evade such unfavorable 
comment 

In addition to the much publicized Voice 
of America, which is only a part of the 


propaganda program, the State Department 
sends out material for use in foreign news- 
papers and magazines, also makes moving 
pictures for showing in foreign countries, 
carries on an exchange of students, and 
finally sets up libraries abroad where United 
States books, magazines, and newspapers are 
available. 

In addition, the State Department pub- 
lishes a magazine called Amerika, printed 
in the Russian language and distributed 
in Russia under contract with the Soviet 
Government. The Senate subcommittee 
hearings disclosed in June that the maga- 
zine costs more than $500,000 a year to pro- 
duce. Originally, the Russians said they 
would put 50,000 copes on sale, but, breaking 
their word as they usually do, the Russians 
cut that number to 24,000. 

Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, ex- 
pressed amazement that a magazine costing 
half a million dollars was getting to 24,000 
known readers in Russia. He charged that 
such a tremendous expense was poor man- 
agement. No, it wasn’t poor management, 
said the State Department man defending 
the expenditure. It was a political problem. 
There you have it again. Who cares about 
management when you're spending the tax- 
payers’ money? It comes easy. 

Some 400 men and women in Washington 
are pouring out hundreds of thousands of 
words every month for foreign newspapers 
and other publications, but no one in the 
State Department has as yet proved whether 
the stuff is being used abroad, and if it is, 
is anyone reading it or believing it? 

Commenting on the State Department’s 
blase attitude toward the millions it is 
spending, Senator McCarran said bitterly: 

“The State Department information peo- 
ple come in here for more money, but they 
never can show any use for it. They always 
say, ‘We are going to do better next year— 
just give us more money, and we will do bet- 
ter next year. We cannot tell you what we 
have done this year or for the year before.’ ” 

And that’s about the size of it. The State 
Department is spending the money, but has 
never really said for what. 


—_— 


STATE DEPARTMENT MISSES BEST PROPAGANDA 
SHOTS 


A dictatorship, by its very nature, is ruth- 
lessly efficient. The Russian propaganda ap- 
paratus follows that pattern and, with a 
straight face, tells colossal lies about the 
United States wherever anyone in the world 
will listen. Meanwhile, our State Depart- 
ment, steeped in the striped-pants tradition 
of caution and timidity, fails to tell the truth 
about race relations in the United States, and 
once tried to muzzle its own mouthpiece 
when Robert Vogeler told the story of his 
tortures in Communist Hungary. 

Several weeks ago when 22 Negro children 
left New York City for Vermont, where they 
were to spend 2 weeks on farms with white 
families, it was suggested to the State De- 
partment’s International Press Division that 
stories and pictures of the event should be 
published to counteract Russian exaggera- 
tions of our treatment of Negroes. 

A couple of people in the International 
Press Division thought it was a good idea, but 
the chief of the division vetoed it. Why? 
His reason was that a southern Congressman 
might hear of the story and accuse the State 
Department of promoting antisegregation. 
And besides, he added, the State Department 
was before Congress right that minute asking 
for propaganda money and it couldn't risk 
Congressional anger. 

Someone had the courage, rare in Wash- 
ington, to carry the idea further. Still fear- 
ing Congressional reaction, it was decided to 
check the political affiliations of the people 
involved in the plan. The 22 Negro children 
were sponsored by the Abyssinian Baptist 
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Church, of New York City. The church and 
its pastor were found to have no subversive 
connections, but a minister who read a pray- 
er at the railroad station when the children 
departed, and who had only a vague connec- 
tion with the project, once was affiliated with 
a committee to free Communist Earl Browder. 

So the State Department's policy advisers 
decided they would not “cover” or write 
the story of 22 Negro children living with 
white families in Vermont. Their reason? 
The State Department was seeking appro- 
priations from Congress and had to lie low, 
taking no chances on the ire of Congress. 

A few weeks later Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, toured the Far East, the Mid- 
dle East, and Alaska. In Singapore he was 
shocked to find the newspapers there carry- 
ing eight-column headlines and four-col- 
umn pictures from Cicero, Ill, U. 8S. A, 
about a young Negro and his wife who were 
stoned out of their apartment in a white 
district. It didn’t take three guesses to 
know who provided the Singapore news- 
paper with all the details, and the exaggera- 
tions to boot. Dewey was so concerned he 
delivered a lengthy speech to Singapore offi- 
cials, trying to explain that race relations 
in the United States are not nearly as bad 
as the Communists picture them. 

So while the State Department, with an 
$185,000,000 propaganda program, was too 
timid to tell the story of 22 Negro children 
visiting white people, Governor Dewey was 
belatedly and futilely shouting into a tide 
of Communist propaganda in Singapore. 

A few months ago Robert Vogeler was 
freed from an Hungarian prison where he 
had spent 17 months on a phony charge of 
espionage. He returned to the United 
States, a nearly whipped man. After com- 
ing out of Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital, he 
gave a long speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C. It was a hair- 
curler. He described the stimulants, the 


tortures, and the ruthlessness of the Hun- 
garian secret police. 

Three major wire services of the world— 
the Associated Press, United Press, the In- 
ternational News Service—carried the story 
in great length, one of them carrying prac- 


tically all of Vogeler’s words. When a State 
Department reporter returned from his cov- 
erage of the Vogeler address, he was dumb- 
founded to find that someone—I don’t know 
who—in the Hungarian section of the State 
Department was unwilling to let the Vogeler 
story be carried in the State Department's 
propaganda outlets. Why? It never was ex- 
plained. But a good guess would be that the 
same old caution, the same old inability to 
make a decision had hamstrung some job- 
fearing minor bureaucrat. 

Finally, after 2 or 3 hours, when it was 
proven that the Vogeler story had been 
flashed to all the world by private wire serv- 
ices, the State Department policy Solomons 
allowed their propaganda division to go 
ahead with it. 

Perhaps these instances of fear, indeci- 
sion, and lack of conviction explain, at least, 
in part, why such private organizations as 
Crusade for Freedom have set up Radio Free 
Europe to spread the gospel of democracy, 
or why it took a private organization to have 
the imagination to send balloons floating 
over the iron curtain with their messages of 
hope for enslaved peoples. 

So far, the State Department, even with 
its $185,000,000 for propaganda, has done 
nothing so imaginative and bold as Winds 
of Freedom which loosed the balloons over 
Eastern Europe. Such a maneuver excites 
the minds of men, especially the minds of 
enslaved people. 

The minds of our State Department prop- 
agandists are so preoccupied, however, with 
dodges and alibis to preserve themselves in 
their jobs that bold ideas may never occur 
to them. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT Spies GuARD FENCES FOR 
BUREAUCRATS 


If Members of Congress knew that State 
Department reporters and writers, hired to 
gather propaganda, were spying on them, 
they would be furious—and justifiably. 

And if you, the average taxpayer, would 
take into account that these men whom 
you are paying to write propaganda, are 
using much of their time spying on the 
deliberations of Congress, you should be 
furious, also. It’s your money they're using 
to preserve themselves in their jobs so they 
can go on spending your money year in and 
year out 

The State Department’s International 
Press Division, as a routine matter, has re- 
porters covering both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate to 
pick up news that is of interest in foreign 
countries. That's fine. 

But on many occasions—I could not even 
estimate the number accurately—these men, 
and others, are assigned to watch commit- 
tees studying State Department propaganda 
appropriations hearings. They have been 
under orders to report immediately to their 
superiors. 

What they report has no possible use as 
propaganda overseas, but is simply infor- 
mation for the bureaucrats who run fhe 
program. They, in turn, use this informa- 
tion to build their defenses and lay their 
tactics for the time when they are to ask 
for even more money. 

You, the taxpayer, remember, are footing 
the bill for this, while these men who are 
hired to write propaganda are spying on 
Congress simply to ferret out information 
to save their own skins, their salaries and 
expenses are coming out of your pocket. 

For myself, I have been told time and time 
again by my superiors in the State Depart- 
ment’s International Press Division to watch 
the teletype machines, the newspapers, and 
all else for any stories or speeches that criti- 
cize the propaganda program or the Voice 
of America. On at least five occasions I have 
called aides to Edward Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, to re- 
port such critical items. Immediately, of 
course, Barrett’s office sets its defense mecha- 
nism in motion. 

I ask, how in the world can we get a vital 
propaganda job done in these dangerous days, 
days when our leaders in it spend half their 
waking hours fashioning alibis? It seems 
obvious that if they had any confidence in 
themselves or their product they wouldn't 
be in the least concerned about criticism, 
except as a routine part of their work. 

Our fear-ridden, faint-hearted State De- 
partment propagandists have grown into the 
habit of working on the principle that the 
best way to avoid embarrassing mistakes is 
to do nothing. ‘ 

One thing I am sure they will do, however, 
and quickly, if these articles reach their 
attention. They will start with blanket 
denials and then turn on the smears. 
They'll call me a sorehead, a malcontent, and 
unqualified to criticize. 

Smears or not, it’s about time someone 
asked some pertinent questions about where 
the $185,000,000 is going for propaganda— 
and got an answer. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
American people are not getting nearly their 
money’s worth in the propaganda program 
is the fact that the State Department Inter- 
national Press Division is dominated by for- 
mer Office of War Information workers. The 
Office of War Information was merged into 
the State Department in 1946. Many of its 
memorandum-writing experts held onto their 
Government jobs, and today hold the top 
positions in the International Press Division. 

In one section alone, former OWI men 
hold virtually every top post from general 
manager on down the line. Why is this bad, 
you ask? It is bad because these men are, 


like all men, creatures of habit, and they 
are now the victims of too much time in 
Government. They move slowly, with pain- 
ful caution and are frozen toward new ideas. 
Holding the jobs they do, they are in posi- 
tion to deny, or shut out, good paying posts 
for men from private industry—men who 
might have fresh ideas and imagination and 
the ingenuity to get them through the red 
tape of bureaucracy. 

Congress, or the State Department itself, 
must take stock of United States propaganda 
and tear down the defenses that now sur- 
round it. We need propaganda. We need 
friends in the world. We must compete just 
as hard for the minds of men as we do for 
high ground on the Korean battlefield. But 
we can't spend $185,000,000 every couple of 
years and get the pitiful product we're now 
getting. We haven't got that much money, 
if some Congressmen are right. And we cer- 
tainly don't have the time. 

Congress, or some other agency, should ask 
a commission of the top newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio executives in the United 
States to give their time to move into the 
State Department’s propaganda program and 
clean house. This commission of top execu- 
tives should be given unlimited powers to 
hire and fire, rip out the red tape, dismiss 
the faint-hearted, and put men with ideas 
and authority into the leading jobs. 

The State Department will say that there 
is a United States Advisory Commission on 
Information already set up to do such a job. 
But the Commission hears and sees only 
what the State Department's propaganda 
people want it to see and hear. Besides, the 
members of the Commission are too busy 
with their private businesses to give full 
time to'the job. 

The task of cleaning house in the State 
Department's Information Division will take 
time and solid effort. There must be many 
private citizens in the United States who 
could—and would—do the job. But, first, 
they must be given a free hand. 

And the job must be done soon. Anything 
less would mean a victory for communism in 
the battle for the minds of men or, at the 
very least, the loss of more millions of dollars 
with nothing to show for them. 


Karl Stefan, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Satu: day, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, Karl 
Stefan was my great and good friend. 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House who knew him can say those same 
words, because Karl Stefan was the kind 
of person who made friends of all with 
whom he came in contact. But to me 
he was a very particular friend, a spe- 
cial friend, because we have had many 
interests in common, and hence many 
associations in our work here in the 
House of Representatives. 

Among other things, he and I have 
been deeply interested in the subject of 
aeronautics. I have long admired Karl 
Stefan for his keen understanding of 
aeronautics and communications. He 
not only was a careful student of these 
subjects but he was one who enjoyed fly- 
ing and, in fact, had flown over most of 
the world. As a member of the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board of the 
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Eightieth Congress he served on its Sub- 
committee on Transportation and made 
many important contributions to the re- 
port of the subcommittee as well as to 
the report of the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board. That report is known as 
Senate Report No. 949 of the Eightieth 
Congress, second session. 

Karl Stefan was the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations dealing, 
among other agencies, with the Denpart- 
ment of Commerce and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. In that capacity he was 
in a position to know every detail of the 
Government's activities in relation to 
civil aeronautics, and to advance those 
important interests. His untimely and 
sudden passing comes as a piercing 
shock to us all. To those concerned with 
aeronautics his death removes a real 
pillar of strength that will not soon be 
replaced. 

Mr. Speaker, these poor words of mine, 
inadequate as they are in expressing my 
own grief upon losing my friend, are 
only a supplement to the many beautiful 
things that have been said of Karl 
Stefan, and which I would like to be 
able to find the words for myself. My 
heart goes out to his lovely wife, his real 
companion over the years, with the hope 
that she may find some consolation in 
the knowledge that we here, in our ways 
of men, likewise loved her husband as a 
true and steadfast friend. 


Routing the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a priceless reply to the Communist Party, 
United States of America, when it tried 
to infiltrate into the United Committee 
for Civil Rights in Portland, Oreg. The 
writer, David Robinson, regional director 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith in that area, was named by the 
committee to answer the Communist bid 
for affiliation. The United Committee 
consists of 55 Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish groups, civic, labor, students, and 
political agencies. 

The civil-rights ordinance lost in the 
referendum, but Robinson's answer is 
one of the clearest indictments of com- 
munism and a splendid essay on the 
privileges and rights of every freedom- 
loving American. 

COMMUNIST Party, U.S.A. 
OREGON STATE COMMITTEF 
Pc rtla nd Oreg 
(Attention: Mr. Mark Haller, chatir- 
man; Mr. Mort Newman, organiza- 
tional secretary.) 

GENTLEMEN: Your application for affilia- 
tion with the United Committee for Civil 
Rights was given consideration by the exec- 
utive board and the writer was appointed to 
prepare the committee's answer to your let- 
ter and to inform you of the action taken on 
your application, 
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It is our firm conviction that if there was 
any sincerity of purpose in your statement 
favoring adoption of the civil-rights ordi- 
nance you would be anxious to withhold the 
kiss of death impliedly involved in endorse- 
ment by you 

We have every reason to question the good 
faith of the Russian-inspired and controlled 
Communist Party of the United States in 
expressing desire to affiliate with our com- 
mittee. Our aims and purposes are totally 
at variance. We are first of all loyal Ameri- 
cans, trying within the framework of law 
under constitutional guaranties to effect en- 
actment of legislation through democratic 
proc esses 

The humblest citizen of Portland will have 
an opportunity to cast his ballot in secret 
without molestation or fear, and his ballot 
will be counted, and as much weight given 
to it as to the ballot of the wealthiest or 
most influential person in the city. We are 
unwilling to trade this privilege of the free 
ballot for the dictatorship of a politburo. 

The right of habeas corpus wherein the 
judicial branch of our Government can be 
set into motion for an open public inquiry 
into the cause of a prisoner’s detention is 
a constitutional guaranty in this country. 

Even members of the American branch of 
the Russian Communist Party have sought 
and been given the protection of this safe- 
guard to our liberties. We are not willing 
to exchange this civil and liberty right for 
the police state of Russia, where in the dead 
of night, citizens are taken into custody 
without warrant and without trial and are 
transported into life servitude. It seems 
ironic that those who seek to destroy the 
American Constitution are always quick to 
invoke its provisions when their liberty is 
threatened. It is tragic that the freedoms 
thus protected are directed to make America 
subservient to a foreign totalitarian state 
wherein the dignity of the human person- 
ality is not recognized. 

Our country is made up of people of vart- 
ous religious faiths. Many of the immi- 
grants to these shores came to escape the 
bigotry and persecution which prevented 
their unrestricted worship according to dic- 
tates of their consciences. While the United 
States has not always been free from acts of 
prejudiced men, there has always been the 
great fundamental law, the Constitution, 
which is both a bar against imposition of a 
state-approved religion and a sanctuary of 
protection against those who would inter- 
fere with the right of free worship. Here 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew are protected 
in the right to observe and preserve the 
tenets of their faiths. These precious rights 
we are not willing to surrender or trade for 
what has been set up in Russia where God 
and the moral law have been dethroned and 
instead deification of the state and its rulers 
has been substituted. 

Notwithstanding the charity and love in 
their hearts for all men of good will, the 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews who make 
up the bulk of the membership of the United 
Committee for Civil Rights do not desire 
affiliation with an organization which seeks 
to accomplish in the United States the de- 
struction of religious freedom 

The insignificant membership of the Amer- 
ican branch of the Russian Communist Party 
is convincing evidence that our conception 
of free political institutions and the demo- 
ratic structure of our society with all the 
room for improvement which admittedly ex- 
ists make the field a sterile one for growth 
of Russian-controlled communism. That 
undoubtedly is the reason the Communist 
Party desires the failure, not the success, of 
the significant social hanges which are 
steadily being achieved. 

These social changes could be magnified 
and accelerated were it not for the delib- 


erate and malicious design of the Russian 
Government to create unrest, war and col- 
lapse of the United States and other democ- 
racies. 

If proof were needed that the American 
branch of the Russian Communist Party was 
guilty of furthering this design, the refer- 
ences in your own letter to “United States 
aggression against the Koreans” and “the un- 
just character of the (Korean) war” and 
“American troops that are intervening against 
the people of Korea” convict you. It is such 
expressions and conduct which are a corol- 
lary of these attitudes which create appre- 
hension and induce legislation caused by 
fear. If your comrades in Russia would 
say or write such a traitorous thing, their 
lives would be quickly forfeited. 

I am not happy that Congress was con- 
fronted with a situation which the mem- 
bers believed called for enactment of the 
McCarran Act. The Communist Party can 
claim the dubious credit for provoking the 
passage of the act. One thing is certain 
and that is the repeal of the law as soon 
as the emergency which called it into ex- 
istence is over. How long that emergency 
lasts depends on how long some traitors 
within .our midst give allegiance, aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the United States. 

Peace and stability could come to a peace- 
hungry world if there was the slightest de- 
sire for it on the part of the Communists 
who control Russia. The gigantic sums now 
being spent for military preparedness would 
be available to study the cause and cure of 
disease, for building educational institu’ 
tions and for improvement of mankind gen- 
erally. That, however, is not the program 
of the Kremlin. 

You have no place in the United Commit- 
tee for Civil Rights. Your program and 
tactics are to create turmoil, unrest, and 
confusion. We want none of this. We are 
taking our case to the citizens of Portland 
in the American democratic way. We are 
asking the voters to approve the civil rights 
ordinance so that human beings will be able 
to purchase food and shelter without re- 
ligious or racial discrimination. This is in 
keeping with the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions of which the United States is a signa- 
tory. I am hopeful and confident that the 
voters of Portland will approve the ordinance 
which was unanimously passed by the city 
council. I am equally confident that the 
rulers of the Kremlin and their American 
followers would hail the defeat of the meas- 
ure with great glee. I hope that this pleasure 
will be denied to them. 

By unanimous vote of the executive com- 
mittee of the United Committee for Civil 
Rights, your application for affiliation has 
been rejected. 

Sincerely, 
Davip Rosrnson, 
Member, Executive Committee. 


Alabama Forest Fires in 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
year 1950, 2.3 percent of Alabama's pro- 
tected forest acres were burned by fire. 
Four hundred and fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six acres, out of a 
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total protected acreage of 18,044,938, 
were destroyed by fire. 

At this rate of destruction—assuming 
its uniform rate, and that forests are 
totally destroyed on the acres burned— 
Alabama’s forests could be completely 
destroyed in 43 years, or one generation. 

Our forests are one of our very great- 
est and most valuable natural resources. 

It is a resource that can be preserved 
by properly guarding against fires—a 
duty of every citizen. 

It is a resource that can be replenished 
by reforestation—the planting of tree 
seedlings which are available, at least in 
some degree, to every Alabama farmer. 

The Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama, which I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress, has the third 
largest number of fire protected forest 
acres—2,389,027—among all the nine 
congressional districts of the State. 

In acres burned by forest fires in 1950, 
with 51,183 acres it ranks fourth among 
the congressional districts of the State. 

But, in percentage of total forest acres 
burned it has the very good rating of 
seventh among the congressional dis- 
tricts of the State. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a table which I have prepared 
under the heading “Alabama’s forests, 
1950, by congressional districts,” and a 
table of “Selected statistics on forest 
fires for the State of Alabama by con- 
gressional districts” prepared at my re- 
quest by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress. I also 
include an article from the September 4, 
1951, issue of the Haleyville Advertiser 
styled “Alabama Third in Nation for 
Lumber Industry.” 


Alabama forests, 1950, by congressional 
districts 


| 
Percent 
burned 


Acres 
burned 


Protected 
acres | 
| 
District 1 
District 2 
Dietriet F.....<c.- 
District 4 wpodananed . b 
District 5 eae 34 | 35, 753 
District 6 2, 347, 
District 7 2 389. 
District 8.2... . -| 1, 280, 469 
DIE Biosoc enicecciseace | 522, 400 | 


SS, 444 


78, 616 


51, 183 
11, 551 


45, 436 
16, 006 | 


18, 044, 938. 415, 826 | 2.3 

Selected statistics on forest fires for the Stute 

uf ‘labama by congressional districts, 
1950 


forest 


County 


(acres) 


Number of fires 

Area burned (acres) 

Average size fires 

Protected 

Percent of protected | 
area burned 


| 
| 
| 


FIRST CONGRES- | | 
SIONAL DISTRICT | 


B, 483.1) 34, 462, 700) 1,40 
871.2) 9%. 644,100). 14 

h, 197. 5) 56, ¢ 277, 300) 2,24 

5) 35, 460, 7) 7 624, 542) 5, 67 
7, 552, 3} 462, 100} 1,63 
611, 200) 3,71 
288, 300] 1.48 
3, 370, 242 


Choctaw 


Marengo. 
Mobile 
Monroe 
Washington 5) 22, G09. 6 
Nae 5) 4, 269.2) 31.6 


2.48 





83, 443. 6 
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Selected statistics on forest fires for the 
State of Alabama by congressional dis- 
tricts, 1950—Continued 


County 


| Number of fires 


SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


Baldwin 

Butler... 
Conecuh. 
Crenshaw. 
Escambia 
Lowndes. -- 
Montgomery 
Pics cnantehien 
Covington 


471 
oa 


THIRD CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


Barbour 
Coffee... 
Dale... 


Houston 
eee 
Macon 
Russell 


FOURTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


Autonee 
Calhoun. 


Talladega. .-.... a 114| 
S38 


FIFTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


Chambers........- 62 


SIXTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 





SEVENTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


350) 
163) 
1, 352 


EIGHTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


Colbert... 


7, 695. 


Average size fires 


Area burned (acres) 


| 
| 


22, 795, 5| 48. 
3, 073. 3 
8, 099. 1 

| 12) 299, 

22, $13. 

$12. 
1, 475. 
2, 603. 
4, 715. 


5) 
21. 1| 


25.6 


.0) 91.9 
.§, 43.0 
.7| 48.1] 
2.8) 63.3) 
. 5} 37.8] 
207. 1) 64. 9) 
3, 204. 5} $6. 9} 
1 67. 5) 


52, 281. 5) 61. 7) 


669. 6) 18. 6 
12, 523. 0/109. 9 
1, 889. 5} 4. 4) 
2, 909, 0) 24.0 
3, 298. 7) 21.1 
6, 224.0) 62.4 
_3, 851.0) 17. = 


35, 752.7| 4 
eee 


=| 
‘ 


1,006.0) 9.9 
11, 397.0) 47.5 
5, 004. 4) 63.3 
1, 619. 0} 43. 8 
2, 180.0) 70.3 
16, 869. 5) 58.2 

552. 8) 12.3 
9, 807. 5) 24.0 


48, 436. 2| 41. 2| 


6, 316.0! 46. 
2, 614. 5| 25. 
2, 207. 6) 36. 
1, 951. 8] 18, 
7,109.0) 53. 
9, 159. 6| 57. 
6, 508. 7 
9, 569. 

5, 656. 


51, 182. 5) 38. 5 


1, 750, 542 


2, 347, 120! 


2, 389, 027 


(acres) 


forest 
area burned 


Percent of protected 


Protected 


, 138) 2. 67 
2,700) .%8 
58, 700) 2. 26 
, 400) 5.70 
52, 109) 5. 04 
, 500) .37 
13, 200} . 69 
» 900) 1, 38 
» OF 1, 2% 


294, a 2.95 
117, 300, 2.83 
191, 200] 1.69 
138, 769| 1.43 
156, 220) 1,87 
162, 300) 1.40 
120, 200) 1.83 
163, 900 2. 66 
187, 264) 2, = 
183, 800! 27 


1, 715, 453| 2, 24 


232, 400) 
161, 164 
180, 958 
281, 300 

a 


errpppp 


ie * 03a] q 


126, 400 
197, 200 
106, 528 
250, 800 
154, 940} 
143, 226) 2. 3 

181, 400) 3. 

228, 900/ 1. 68 





479, 39 304 2 42 


242,388} .42 
268, 259) 4. 25 
218, 300) 2. 29 
173,369) .92 
206, 370 5 
3.58, 600 
wu 


212, 800} 2. 97 
216, 700} 1. 21 
250, 500) .85 
248,116) .79 
234, 000! 3.01 
296, 200) 3. 10 
341, 700) 1.93 
364, 900) 2. 62 
213, 111| 2. 65 


214 


213, 1 
474, 200) 
148, 400) 
103, 265 


<< 
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Selected statistics on forest fires for the 
State of Alabama by congressional dis- 
tricts, 1950—Continued 


i 
| 


forest 


County 


Number of fires 
Area burned (acres) 
Average size fires 


Protected 


EIGHTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT— 
continued 


14.0) 14.0 8}, 71 
1.1, 16 149, 02s 
2,087.7, 40.0 110, 700 


Limestone... ...---} 
pe, ee 
TUG cccacses 


| 399 399; 11, 580. 7) 26.3) 1, 280, 469 
———— sleet 
NINTH CONGRES- | 
SIONAL DISTRICT | | 
650 16, ( 004, 2 522, 400 


3.06 


Jefferson 


Grand total... (% 047/415, 826. 1 41.818, O44, Ws 2.30 


Note.—The entire forest area of Alabama is under 
organized protection against fire. 


Source: State of Alabama, Division of Forestry, 
Department of Conservation. Monthly fire report by 
forest ranger districts, December 1950, 


[From the Haleyville (Ala.) 
September 4, 1951] 


ALABAMA THIRD IN NaTION FOR LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Actually growing a never-ending stream 
of money which flows into Alabama from 
all sections of the Nation, this State today 
ranks third among the 48 States in the 
production of lumber. Department of Com- 
merce figures just released show the promi- 
nent position of Alabama in this industry. 

Annually, Alabama tree farmers are paid 
close to $30,000,000 for their raw timber. 
Alabama sawmills, numbering more than 
3,000 cut and dressed and sold this lumber 
for a total price exceedng $100,000,000. Since 
small farmers and land owners account for 
nearly 70 percent of the tree growing land 
in the State, this means that the great 
flow of wealth from the lumber industry 
was widely diffused throughout the State, 
and that thousands of farmers gained a 
profit in this field. 


Advertiser of 


What Jews Should Know About 
Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following article which appeared in 
the June 1951 issue of Liberal Judaism, 
written by Willard Johnson, national 
program director of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, is entitled 
to the greatest possible publicity. It will 
do much to create good will among Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

Wuat Jews SHOULD Know About 
CHRISTIANITY 

It is good that Christians and Jews should 
look at some aspects of one another's reli- 
gion so that we avoid the commonplace but 
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dangerous statement that “After all 
not much difference between Christianity 
and Judaism.” As a matter of fact, and de- 
spite many common elements in both reli- 
gions, there are many Very great differences 
between Judaism and Christianity, insofar as 
the majority of Christians are concerned. 

These differences, of course, need not lead 
to hostility and prejudice. Neither should 
we try to build up a false and superficial 
sense of good will by glossing over the differ- 
ences. The clear, frank facts are that we 
must live together as neighbors in spite of 
our differences and that if we do not respect 
one another and cooperate for our commonly 
held objectives, Christianity and Judaism 
both may be driven underground, perhaps 
even to the point of virtual extinction in the 
coming years. This has become a truism in 
these last 20 years but its urgency must con- 
stantly be kept in mind and on all occasions 
lest we falter in our struggle against the ma- 
terialism, atheism, and totalitarianism which 
enslave a third of the people of our world. 

Let us not fear differences. They are a 
part of nature. According to the scientists 
there are no two objects in the universe ex- 
actly alike. No two atoms, no two grains 
of sand, no two thumbprints, no two faces 
(thank God!), no two personalities. Infinite 
variety and diversity are the creation of God 
So, why should we fear differences? Why 
should we not teach our children to look for 
and adjust themselves to differences? 
dictators try to make people the same—and 
they do not succeed because they are violat- 
ing a basic fact of nature. 

Let me be clear—I am talking about dif- 
ferences among people—I do not refer to 
truth itself. There is only one truth but 
people’s acceptance and interpretation of 
that truth differ. 

To be sure we must also see the mutual and 
common elements which bind together people 
of every rave, creed, and nation. These com- 
mon characteristics of human beings are als: 
God's handiwork. They, too, must form part 
of the education we provide for our children 
since education, to be adequate, must deal 
with all of life. 

Keeping in mind, therefore, the natural- 
ness of both diversity and our common hu- 
manity, let us explore some of the char- 
acteristics of Christianity which may not be 
well known to Jews. 

First in importance, I believe, is the Chris- 
tian doctrine that Christianity is revealed 
or given to man by a direct act of God. Jews 
believe this about Judaism, too. Both are 
revealed religions. That is, their adherents 
do not consider them as natural religions 
growing out of the evolutionary y~-ocess of 
thought and social development. They are 
supernatural; God gave them to man, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of both 

But Christians believe that Christ 
a later, higher, and superior revelation of 
God. It is necessary to keep this in mind 
Christians believe that Christianity is the 
new dispensation while Judaism is the old 

Along with this are numerous related con- 
siderations. For example, most Christians 
have been taught that Judaism is basically 
a religion of law, rigid and stern, while 
Christianity is a religion of love, mercy, and 
forgiveness. I believe this is a false thesis 
Nevertheless, many Christians believe it. I 
was taught it as a boy in Protestant Sunday 
school. 

This is not to say that Christians believe 
that Jews, as people, are inferior or that they 
are doomed to eternal damnation and de- 
struction. I must admit that these ideas 
have prevailed among some Christians at 
various times and still do today, but many 
Christian theologians are trying to point out 
that these inferences are false 

A complete statement of this seeming di- 
lemma would involve tedicus argument, but 


there's 
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to put it simply, Christianity also holds that 
man must abide by the dictates of his con- 
science. That is the ultimate and final de- 
terminant in all branches of Christianity. 
f a man has sought knowledge diligently and 
believes he has the truth he must follow 
that truth or be lost. 

It is therefore consistent to the vast ma- 
jority of Christians to believe that Chris- 
tianity, and their branch of C ristianity, 
is the one true faith revealed by God and 
at the same time to believe that non-Chris- 
tiams who are true to their knowledge and 
their conscience are entitled to full salva- 
tion and are their equals, in society as per- 
sons and before God as His children. 

There is specific teaching on this subject 
by qualified spokesmen of all branches of 
Christendom, including the Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Roman Catholic and Protestant. Con- 
science ‘s final and ultimate and yet Chris- 
tianity is the one and only true faith. 
If a Christian truly and honestly should 
believe that Christianity is false and another 
faith is true, he must accept the other faith 
or be lost. Christians, of course, believe 
that since God gave Christianity as the final 
revelation to man all people everywhere must 
and wil: some day accept it. The truth 
must prevail. This explains why Christians 
believe they are obligated to try to convert 
Jews to Christianity. 

Parallel with this belief is the doctrine 
that Christ is God, the incarnation of God 
on earth and therefore the revealer of this 
new and final dispensation. The belief is 
too well Known to be given more attention 
here but it must be recognized. 

Jesus of Nazareth as a man was a Jew 
who lived as a simple carpenter and teacher. 
But he was God bringing the new and final 
revelation to man, first to the Jews, who had 
received the earlier and incomplete revela- 
lation through Moses, the prophets and oth- 
ers, and then to all people everywhere. 


The vast majority of Christians believe this, 


substantially. Some, such as Unitarians (or 
those who are Unitarian in belief and yet 
members of other denominations) believe 
either that Jesus was not God but a great 
religious teacher, or that all human beings 
reveal God's nature through the spark of the 
divine that is in each person and that Jesus 
was such a revealer of God par excellence. 
But these Unitarians are only a tiny fraction 
of the Christian world.' 

Perhaps one of the most important facts in 
this connection is a rapidly growing aware- 
ness of the Jewishness of Jesus, that he 
taught good ethical Judaism and that his 
whole life was lived among Jews. George 
Foote Moore, J. M. P. Smith, Travers Herford, 
James Parkes, and Conrad Henry Moehlman 
are chiefly responsible for this awareness. 


Some American Protestant Liberals who 
read this interpretation may say, “I do not 
accept this version of Christianity. Only the 
orthodox believe such old-fashioned ideas.” 
To which it is necessary to point out that 
there are about 750,000,000 Christians in the 
world. All Protestants in the United States 
number about 55,000,000; of this number per- 
haps 10 percent may not accept such beliefs 
as the superiority of the Christian revelation, 
the compulsion to convert non-Christians, 
and the divinity of Christ. In fact, this fig- 
ure of 5,000,000 is probably high. In other 
words, 99 percent of the Christians of the 
world probably accept the orthodox beliefs 
about the divinity of Christ, the superiority 
of Christian revelation and the necessity of 
trying to convert non-Christians. 

Many Christian clergymen who speak at 
Synagogues are liberals whose beliefs are not 
as orthodox as the vast majority of Christians 
or are men who in deference to their audi- 
ences do not present their own beliefs with 
candor. 


Another Christian belief of interest to Jews 
is that Christianity has continuity and much 
in common with Judaism. Every Christian 
accepts the Bible of the Jews, its lawgivers, 
teachers, poets, and prophets and its history 
as part of Christianity. 

Moses, Joshua, Joseph, Jacob, Solomon, 
David, Isaiah, Nehemiah, and Micah, as well 
as the cities and lakes of the Holy Land, are 
personal possessions of all Christians. They 
are, for example, some of my most prized and 
precious childhood memories from Sunday 
school lessons. 

This is likewise true of the great ethical 
teachings of Judaism, such as the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the teachings, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” “What doth the Lord 
require, but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Most Christians believe that Christ, Paul, 
and other early Christian leaders taught a 
new way of life. They often say, as I have 
already stated, that Judaism is dominated 
by law, while Christianity is motivated by 
love. Many Christians would try to prove 
this by quoting such passages as the teach- 
ing of Christ, “By this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples, that you love one 
another,” or the famous thirteenth chapter 
of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, which 
ends, “Now abide faith, hope, love, these 
three, and the greatest of these is love.” 
Equivalents of these, they would say, are not 
in the Jewish Bible. 

A considerable numer of philosophers and 
theologians, however, have studied carefully 
the ethical teachings of both religions and 
can discover very little, if any, difference. 
One of the errors is that some Christians 
have tried to contrast Christian teachings of 
their own era with the principles of Judaism 
of 2,000 years prior to the Christian era. 
That, of course, is ridiculous. When Judaism 
and Christianity of similar periods of time 
are looked at together there is little difference 
in ethical and moral teaching. 

To be sure, some parts of Judaism are 
legalistic, but so are some parts of Chris- 
tianity. The differences are not in the realm 
of ethics and morals, either taught or prac- 
ticed, but in the realm of dogma, history, 
ritual, and institutional structure, and gov- 
ernment with major contrast arising from 
Christian beliefs about revelation, the per- 
son of Christ, and the concept of the church 
as the institution of God. 

Now I call your attention to a problem 
that will disturb Christian-Jewish relations 
for many generations as it already has, I 
refer to hostility toward Jews which is 
found in some parts of the New Testament. 
These texts are in the New Testament be- 
cause the early Christian church broke away 
from Judaism and some Christians who had 
been Jews were trying to defend their new 
faith, to make it appear as superior and their 
old as inferior. Likewise there are actual 
conflict incidents reported in the New Testa- 
ment. Often you will read such a passage 
as “and the Jews set upon Paul and drove 
him from the city.” In the gospel of John 
there is constant reference to the Jews as 
hostile to Christ, so much so that some 
Protestant clergymen always substitute the 
word “people” for “Jews” in public reading 
of the gospel of John. They base this on 
two assumptions: (1) There is no historical 


proof that all Jews of Jesus’ day rejected’ 


him (note the triumphal entry of Palm Sun- 
day when the people hailed him) and (2) 
the universalism of the sinfulness of man 
should be kept in mind by Christians who 
will not become smug by thinking only of 
Jews as the rejectors of Christ. 

If these passages are read without under- 
standing the background and if they are not 
interpreted correctly in the light of basic 
Christian ethics, it is not difficult to see 
why some Christian children have had their 
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minds set against Jews at a very early age 
and with the sanction of the Holy Bible, 
which, to most fundamentalist Christians, is 
the final word of God. 

Furthermore, this Bible in its essentials 
cannot be changed. It is the word of God 
which was fixed in its present form by the 
church, the representative cf Christ on 
earth. If any Jew expects drastic change of 
the New Testament in the conceivable future 
to extract the anti-Jewish passages he is see- 
ing a mirage and cherishing a false hope. It 
will not be done. But these passages can 
be, and are being interpreted so that they 
do not contribute to anti-Semitic attitudes. 

Incidentally, it should be noted here that 
every responsible Christian group about 
which I know has condemned anti-Semitism 
without qualification or reservation. Most 
of them have indeed gone beyond this con- 
demnation and have implemented their 
Statements by specific curricular materials, 
and study projects. 

Great change has taken place, for example, 
in the teaching of the story of the crucifixion. 
Take my own experience as an illustration. 
I was raised in several small towns of Iowa 
and attended Protestant churches. I recall 
that my good Sunday school teachers taught 
me that Jews were responsible for the death 
of Jesus on the cross. But when I went to 
seminary I was given what I now accept as 
the correct interpretation, namely, that some 
Jews conspired with the Roman rulers to get 
Jesus out of the way. Neither the Roman 
rulers nor some of the Jewish religious lead- 
ers wanted Jesus to interfere with their 
domination of the people of Palestine. I 
was also taught that it was contrary to Chris- 
tian teaching and immoral to hold respon- 
sible either all the Jews of Jesus’ day or 
any Jews who have lived since for the death 
of Jesus in which they had no conceivable 
part. 

Further I learned that many Christian 
churches such as the Roman Catholic teach 
that Christ died for the sins of all mankind 
and that all who sin take part in a contin- 
uous crucifixion. 

These teachings and interpretations are be- 
coming increasingly dominant. They are to 
be found in the catechisms and basic instruc- 
tional courses of Christian churches. You 
will hear sermons about them. Some un- 
trained, thoughtless teachers deviate from 
these principles but the overwhelming trend 
is to the points I have just stated. 

Jews also should know that many Chris- 
tians cannot in good conscience worship with 
non-Christians or those who are not mem- 
bers of their own denomination. For exam- 
ple, such large groups as Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, many Lutherans, and Southern 
Baptists do not permit clergymen of other 
groups in their sanctuaries. Several large 
Christian groups will not permit their mem- 
bers to participate in any kind of religious 
service other than their own. 

They believe that theirs is the true faith 
and therefore that worship conducted by any 
other clergyman must be false. Whether we 
accept this position or not, we must respect 
it for it is a matter of conscience. We should 
not ask people of any group to violate their 
conscience by worshipping with others, any 
more than we would expect them to ask us 
to violate our conscience by accepting their 
position. On such matters we should not 
argue. They are affairs of conscience and 
faith and we simply must accept the situation 
as it is. 

In conclusion it should be noted again 
that the differences among religious groups 
are sharp, pervasive of most of life, and long 
in years. We must hope and pray that our 
common humanity, our common purposes 
and goals, our common enemies and, above 
all, our common God will bring us together 
and hold us together in brotherhood, in 
mutual respect, and in love. 
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Hon. Mike Mansfield, of Montana, Reports 
on Project Developments in Western 
Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cord with my annual custom, Iam happy 
to inslude with my remarks a summary 
of appropriations approved by the Con- 
gress for specific reclamation, Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, Indian Office, 
and Army engineer's projects in the dis- 
trict I have the honor and the privilege 
to represent. The time covered by these 
appropriations is for the period during 
my service as a Representative from the 
First District of Montana and follows up 
similar reports sent out by me in pre- 
vious years. 

These projects, with the coming into 
western Montana of new industries in 
the Butte-Anaconda and Hungry Horse 
areas, mark the beginning of the de- 
velopment of our State, a diversification 
of our economy, and greater security for 
our people. 

Reclamation projects 
1. HUNGRY HORSE PROJECT 





See baneddnadipatdionwin debubiabu $1, 700, 000 
EE celta duals cadniaiheeinceababaed tlasbiaiinaesinn 867, 210 
oe ctinndsGemudeactcmkin, daimnisnel 2, 500, 000 
ee ictscecduiceciiciattth taeiimbanaiani 14, 611, 650 
citi ticiecthiiditeibantinmcicimadaakaihians 22, 093, 125 
Sen dbdameinnisneiieiianinmiaiee 29, 500, 000 
See aiinnins dpissauiiagtiamianineen amano 22, 000, 000 

POU canecttaucnessniematit 93, 271, 985 

2. CANYON FERRY PROJECT 

aici ial ie iii oc ete $236, 270 
IT iene ela Annan te aa 106, 205 
nad ada aiiieh tieiaiead aabdiieniai 775, 000 
Beilin ncstpcieinhciteaiamemnainn dediiinecsiona 2, 950, 000 
Sei iit teil i ila 7, 928, 300 
PGs Gin cienigidntiaie Deiaicinneniiiacnn 5, 800, 000 
Pa aiinscsininsiiidauintte micieniniariiniag eitsitaidaibtiinds 8, 000, 000 

TONE. encnmatinnaein 25, 795, 775 


3.CANYON FERRY-GREAT FALLS TRANSMISSION 
LINE AND SUBSTATION 








Wo icncaicoressdnmatns Wikemmiiien $365, 000 
4. HELENA VALLEY PROJECT 
SUES insnijuatiinnebnndes masmninces $29, 000 
WR ivtincananvantinnanwebenpene 21, 000 
Rts onies torithinttnstirathlonet- Geiniiiionn 90, 000 
SOON ccnnenawusendtionete esusnues 75, 000 
en 30, 000 
TOE cccancctsenscensece 245, 000 
5. JEFFERSON RIVER PROJECT 
1946. .2c.ace neseccewcesecccces coccecoess 
TOG. .cccansicctonenesesaceseas ° $25, 945 
Wee acasnugnebedncn ewe wcnncce - 80, 000 
1968 ccocucucccsce wseus a wecccce 82, 500 
SO ttienenieviinsiseasiniirantnin el tacnngitiantngs 236, 000 
Pee tacweau a wares eceeccoe 100, 000 
eRe ntiiatnompmenumemeintenmnnitl _ 116, 000 
TOC ance cesannse © ccccccee 640, 445 

















init biciteralibiaissiinibtsiensgmnapubertniaa. tehidiaainnes 
Gee eidsihbanisdddnidcmamtredseibedeheu sitsewemeiaine 
i caisshicaiicisibiaii ab tsiacicencitnilie aucstbeanniais $151, 000 
ee dei aita enchbaidiuisdactwcscicpui datisinateninten 299, 600 
DG Aiidiainintbaent aimed 104, 000 
Ts dadatabindbincailia awedamaind 116, 000 
a iaibiee takai cenit terete 100, 000 
POU iidstanntmednmnes 770, 600 
7. BITTERROOT PROJECT 
Pe kdigiecinnnicintabnnbaicwdiats Ottiaimienn 
a ateichia pecans olitidiaidalininaess: titstnanintin $89, 238 
es iditinlaninerinthtachtnadiataiain wnat. eehitpmecmainmd 
a ichntaidiatinkiemiindaiattentaeine te 40, 000 
ne ean 50, 000 
EE i atilinin tebitaneinihciniinthnnpiniiindtien eeiantaiontds 
ne: ccambiatnne ntti 179, 238 
8. MISSOULA VALLEY PROJECT 
1945-47 (completed) ............ $269, 355 
Bonneville power projects 
Cash Cor tract 
iuthority 
Hungry Horse-Kerr No. 1 trans- | 
mission line: | 
ee icinientaindnenisaietiiteinletianleg $167, 450 |.......... 
id clean dias a le a 
Hungry Horse-Hot Springs 
transmission line: 
intel inditinenaaidanmiiens | 9, 450 $408, 850 
aaa aa tah a cere 600, 000 1, 079, 000 
a oan . eo Oe 
Hot Springs-Anaconda trans- 
mission line: 
Ear Panicaibnsaitinedicndinibiahidelta tt oe 323, 000 
a nanan 3), 000 | 2.847, 000 
SS eee oe _ Bi OOO Bicosmwnue 
Hot Springs-Spokane transmis- 
sion line: 
aa ilk ie cia iain 271,150 | 1, 44, 450 
1941. 3.977.000 | 835, 000 
a ‘ we 2, 836, O00 |..... 
Kalispell substation addition: 
i ndsinutaddindiibnaaeedingn 4, 250 57, 800 
ibbupecanbnedeintaeonaun REE Giitictinidpicmaies 
idacicerieannnninatnckiaca nada Cr cantata 
Hot Springs switching station: | 
a 4,250} 153,850 
I a dies 
OEE 4 TE Escedessens 
Miscellaneous facilities. ......... 37, 000 ¥ 
Total..... a ee 17, 545, 550 248, 950 
Bonneville office for western 
Montana (estimate } 
a ea ead | ee GE detec cemented 
siticcipimnncbencamiscds I Rata cleat 
Pl iioaitinacdadesinndens 56, 000 


1 Completed. 
Army engineers projects 
1949: Orchard Homes flood-control 
project (expended $40,000)... $140, 000 
1950: Libby Dam—authorized—May 17, 1950. 


(Estimated cost, $220,000,000; estimated 
capacity, 550,000 kilowatts). 


Indian Office projects 


1. Indian Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Warm Springs: 


eek acaba cincinnati encanta $750, 000 
SE bttedsinccimananinnsats 750, 000 
SE iccncciaamne dimen 1, 500, 000 

2. Poison drainage project: 1950. 100,000 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTS 
1. Ravalli County Electric Cooperative, 


Inc., Corvallis, Mont. (it includes Ravalli and 
Missoula Counties) : 





| | 
Amount of 








| 
Customers | Farms |" oan 
BP eiconsesssetansd 859 809 $495, 800 
eeeeccnssacccetenane 856 799 200, 000 





2. Vigilante Electric Cooperative, 
Twin Bridges and Dillon, Mont. (it includes 


Inc., 
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Jefferson, Madison, Silver Bow, Beaverhead, 
and Broadwater Counties) : 


| Customers | 





Amount of 


Farms ae 


3. Missoula Elec*ric Cooperative, Inc., Mis- 
soula, Mont. ‘ic includes Ravalli, Granite, 





Powei!. Missoula, Mineral, and Lake Coun- 
ties) : 
| Customers! Farms | 4™mount of 
} joan 
| 
I ce i ia a } 748 475 $l 145, 000 
EASES EE 739 401 





cad weeee-ee| 1,145,000 


4. Flathead Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Kalispell, Mont. (it includes Flathead and 
Lake Counties): 





| Customers | Farn — _ 
I ice nccnncdsinn } 1,614 £43 $1, 218, 700 
ee hatisinitianntiainann | 1, 817 923 TA OK) 
Total aaa 1 “) 


5. Elmo Electric Cooperative, Inc., Polson, 
Mont. (it includes Lake County): 





. ‘ sean Amount of 
| Customers | Farms aoe 
; UT ee 1 ] $330, 000 
ee 190 ] 


6. Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., For- 
tine, Mont. (it includes Lincoln and Fiat- 


head Counties). Construction not com- 
pleted: 

| Customers | Farms — of 
eee —-— 
1949-50 oe 24 2 $607, 000 
1951 309 | M4 125, 600 





pdeessenedelecescessesucicossoce 732, 000 








In addition, funds allocated to the North 
Idaho Electric Cooperative were used to 
energize lines and serve farms in Sanders 
County, and funds allocated to the Park 
County Electric Cooperative were used for 
similar purposes in Gallatin County. 





History With a Twist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 13, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article: 

History Wir a Twist 

History of Louisiana: You might enjoy 
reading this Louisiana history again, if 
you've read it before. We have, some place, 
but Secretary Bruce McCoy, of the Louisiana 
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Press Association, reports that it is making 
the rounds of newspapers in the Northwest, 
It’s entitled “History of Louisiana”: 

“The Post Office Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was making a careful investigation 
of title of proposed post-office sites in Loui- 
siana. In due course, the Department re- 
ceived an abstract of title to a tract under 
consideration. 

“Replying, the Post Office Department 
commented on the fact that the title record 
began with the year 1803, and stated that 
while the title seemed to be complete and 
satisfactory so far as it went, still, as a justi- 
fication for the investment of the sum con- 
templated, the Department would require 
to know more of the origin of the title in- 
volved, in records back of 1803. 

“In due course, a reply was received from 
one who signed himself as attorney for the 
owners cf the land. He wrote: 

‘‘I note your comment upon the fact that 
the record of title sent you, as applying to 
the lands under consideration, dates only 
from the year 1803, and your request for an 
extension of the record prior to that date. 

‘*Please be advised that the Government 
of the United States acquired the Territory 
of Louisiana, including the tract to which 
your inquiry applies, by purchase from the 
Government of France, in the year 1803. 

“*The Government of France acquired title 
by conquest from the Government of Spain. 

‘*The Government of Spain acquired the 
title by discovery by one Christopher Colum- 


Roll | 
call | 
No i 


Date 


Quorum call... 

Election of Speaker of House. 
tin, 192) 

Previous question on H 
Cong. as rules of 82d Cong. 
tion cut off all amendments.) 
to 241 


Substitute amendment to rules of House, 
parame permitting committee chairman to call 
»ill up for debate even though rejected by Rules 


Committee 
H. R. 1001, 
craft carrier, 


(Agreed to, 245 to 178.) 


305 to 0.) 
Quorum call 


H. R. 1724, providing for re negotiation of Government 
contracts for national defense, where such contracts | 

377 to 0.) | 

of gratuitous in- | 


exceed $100,000 per year. 
H. R. 1, establishing a 
demnity 
Forces who die in active service; 
to be covered in the 
390 to 0.) 
Quorum call 
..do 
do 
Peril-point amendment, 
notification by the 
tariffs below level determined by 


( Passed, 
program 


thority for reciprocal trade 
225 to 168.) 

Motion to recommit H. R. 
acreage allotments 
jected, 174 to 212.) 

Quorum call 

do 

H.R 

executive 


2615, 


igencies 


jected, 167 to 227.) 
| Quorum call 


.| H. Res. 142, disapproving President’s Reorganization | 
Plan No. 1 of 1951, relative to the RFC. 
adoption, 200 to 197, a constitutional majority of 218 
being required to disapprove reorganization plans.) 

H. Res. 166, providing for consideration of H. R. 2988, 
public housing and commu- 
(Rejected, 170 to 219.) 
appropriating funds for 

Treasury and Postal Departments, reducing postal 

operating funds by $22 million (1.2 percent). 


for Federal *‘defense”’ 
nity facilities and services. 
Amendment to H. R. 3282, 


jected, 136 to 138.) 


SOIREE TE cedincnncantendintitentiadiines eunevencacen: . 


the District of Columbia to establish daylight sav- 


ing time. (Passed, 278 to 115.) 


Identification and result of vote 


(Rayburn, 231; 


Res. 7, adopting rules of Sist 
(Vote for previous ques- Apr. 11 
(Not ordered, 


striking out | 


authorizing construction of “super’’ air- y d ‘ Leman Wee ae 
500,000 tons of naval vessels, | 


version of 1,000,000 tons of existing vessels 


for survivors of members of the 


prov iding for congressional 
President prior to reduction of 
Tariff Commis- 
sion to be a peril point, to H. R. 1612, extending au 
agreements. 


increasing peanut 
and marketing quotas. 


1544, to authorize eme rgency rec re: wnizs ations of 
, substantially increasing existing 
Presidential authority in such reorganizations. 


bus, traveler and explorer, a resident of 
Genoa, Italy, who by agreement concerning 
the acquisition of title to any land discov- 
ered, traveled, and explored, under the spon- 
sorship and patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen of Spain. 

“*The Queen of Spain had verified her ar- 
rangement and received sanction of her title 
by consent of the Pope, a resident of Rome, 
Italy, and ex-officio representative of vive 
regent of Jesus Christ. 

“Jesus Christ was the Son of God. 

“‘God made Louisiana. 

“‘T trust that complies with your re- 
quest’.” 


Report to the People of the Second 
Congressional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


‘HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include herewith my third annual 


Roll-call record, Ist sess., 82d Cong. 


Roll 
eall 
|; No. | 


My vote 


Present. : Apr. 10 
Martin. 


Mar: | 


| 
No. jected, 


Quorum 


179 is 
| BR Reece 


tive Se 





2065.) 





and con- 
(Passed, 
, 18 | Quorum 
| Present 
Aye. 
ment, 


Do 


Armed sg a . 24) Quorum 


each serviceman 
amount of $10,000. 


(Passed, 


Present. 
Do. 

i Do. 
Aye. 


Harris at 
terior 

(Adopted, 

Do. Short am 

(Re- 


Present 

Do 
No. terior 
(Re- 


Present 
Aye. 


terior 
funds 
(Failed of 

moistu 
Taber 


constrt 


Keating 
(Re- 


Amendment to H. R. : 
priations bill, 
commodity credit corporations by $750,000, 


do... 
| Motion to recommit S. 1, 
Universal 


1951 amendments to Selective Service Act, 
establishing 
Training. 


Jensen amendment to H. R. 

for Federal Security 
limiting replacement o 
tain exceptions) to 25 percent of va- 
cancies. 


Gary amendment to H. R. 37%, 
Interior approtriation bill, 
Southe: 
(Adopted, 248 to 149.) 


amendment to H. R. 
Interior appropriation bill, reducing by $10,000,000 
the funds provided the Bureau of Reclamation for 


mation projects, 
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report to the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. In 
1949 and 1950 I prepared reperts on my 
voting and attendance records during 
the first and second sessions of the 
Eighty-first Congress. This is a similar 
compilation for the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress complete to the 
date of adjournment on October 20. 

By means of news letters and confer- 
ences throughout the district during 
congressional recess’.s, I have attempted 
to inform my constituents and report 
to them on my stewardship as their Rep- 
resentative in Washington. This vot- 
ing report is in keeping with my purpose 
of keeping the people of my district as 
fully informed as possible on congres- 
sional issues. 

It is a complete record. It is not a 
hand-picked list of a few so-called key 
votes compiled by some lobbyist, pres- 
sure group, or political campaign com- 
mittee. The whole record is there in 
concise form for the people to examine 
and evaluate for themselves. 

If more complete information on any 
measure considered, or an explanation 
of any particular vote, is desired, I shail 
be glad to respond to such requests. 


Identification and result of vote My vote 


3587, third supplemental appro 
redue ing administrative funds for 
(Re- 


Aye. 


159 to 250.) 
call Present 
Do 
Do 


Aye. 


1951 amendments to Selec- 
and establishing Commission for 
Training. (Reiected, 121 to 


Act, 
Military 


rvice 


and 


Commission for Universal Military 

(Passed, 372 to 44). 

call sinassiteincioeitnainn nemesis 
3709, appropriations bill 
Age ney and Labor Depart- 

{ personnel (with cer- 


(Adopted, 208 to 145.) 
call Present 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
. Da 
Department of the | Aye. 
deleting $3,400,000 for 


astern Power Administration constructions. 


nendment to H. R. 
appropriation bill, 


379, Department of In- 
reducing by $550,000 the 


funds for construction by Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. 


(Adopted, 222 to 173.) 
1endment to H. R. 3790, Department of In- 


terior appropriation bill, to prevent use of funds for 
developing western Missouri project. 

247 to 152.) 
..-| Ford amendment to H. R. 
appropriation bill, cutting $5} 
funds allotted for Bonneville Power Administration 
construction, 
Pickett amendment to H. R. 
appropriation bill, cutting $800,000 from the 
allocaced for management of lands and re- 
sources and to earmark $1,200,000 for use in soil and 


(Adopted, 


3790, Department of In- 
6 million from 


225 to 167.) 
3700, Department of In- 


(Adopted, 


( Adopted, 249 to 148.) 
3780, Department of 


re conservation. 


iction and rehabilitation of authorized recla- 
(Adopted, 237 to 160). 


amendment to H. R. 3790, Department oi 


Interior appropriation bill, preventing use oi funds 


to construct duplicate power transmission facilities 


into. 


Jensen amendment to H. 


where wheeling service contracts have been entered 


(Adopted, 226 to 165.) 


R. 3790, Department oi 


Interior ap ropriations bill, permitting the filling of 


not more t i 
Department of Interior during year (with certain 
exceptions), 


an 25 percent of vacancies that occur in 


(Adopted, 224 to 16%.) 
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Roll-call record, 1st sess., 82d Cong.—Continued 




























































































Roll! || Roll 
eall Date Identification and result of vote My vote || call Dats Identification and result of vote 
No | No. ee 
} aes 
1951 1951 mtg 
a a UE OE I ails detmnacatclemaiellh SOUS 96 | June 28 | Quorum call._.... aa . . 
ae ae H. Res. 220, providing for consideration of H. R. 3880, | Aye. 97 |...do.....| H. Res. 294, providing for consideration, und 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and rule, of H. J. Res. 278, to continue for 31 
independent offices and agencies, and waiving points Defense Production Act of 19 Ado; 
of order against the bill (Adopt.d, 219 to 159 s. 
49 | May 4] Quorum call. se . | Present. 98 |...do.....| Cooley amendment to H. J ipe Do 
50 |...do....| Gossett amendment to H. R. 3880, executive and | Aye. tending Defense Product ), t 
independent offices appropriation bill, limiting to roll-backs or lowering of s bel 
5,000 the public dwelling units to be started during on enactment date, and prohibiting new 
fiscal year. (Adopted, 181 to 113.) ings during temporary extension perio 
Sl |...do....] Phillips amendment to H. R. 3880, executive and Do. } igricultural commodities w! Ay exce 
independent offices appropriations bill, reducing pr (Agreed to, 2 % 159 
President’s emergency fund to $1,000,000 and permit- 09 |...do.....| Conference weyers ns 4), extending rent 
ting carry-over of unexpended funds. (Adopted, the District of Columbia for 1 ve 
160 to 128 iry of Administrator Adopte } 
52 | May 7 | Quorum call? . —~ Present. 100 | June30 |} Conlerence report on H. J. R ng tem. A 
53 | May 9] H. R. 3576, extending Displaced Persons Act for 6 | Aye. rary appropriations for July, caused by failu 
months, without increasing number of authori- pass appropriation bills prior to beginning of 1952 
zations for admission, (Passed, 312 to 63 | fiscal year. (Agreed to, 256 to 12.) 
54 | May 10 | Quorum call... lala ite ail halal all biecialaie Present, 101 July 5] Quorum eall_.- ee Pr 
I BO a ans wile iia iach Rain cla tila aah iabadl lien tines Do. 102 |...do_. do 1) 
56 | May 17 |.....do.......... igh tak aaa eek ; Do. 103 |__.do de LD» 
57 |...do.....] Overriding of President's veto of H. R. 3°06, to require Aye. 104} July 6 . SSeS | Absent 
congressional approval of certain land transactions 105 } Jul ” Es cnmimenadanaweninmuntanntla Pre t 
by armed services Veto overridden, 312 to 68 106 | July 1 inene ‘ | 1k 
OW tise Ribaen Jensen amendment to H. R. 3973, De mea nt of Agri- Do. 107 | July 11 | Ms d:acan-aetinissicdiciciaibdacapinenaieiieiiaidtiaaien } Do 
} culture appropriations bill, permitting the filling of 108 | July 12 | do Do 
not more than 25 pereent of vacan¢ ies that eceur in 109 |...do Motion to recommit conference report on H. R. 3709, | Aye 
Department during year, with certain exceptions. Labor-Federal Security apt wiation bill, 
(Adopted, 214 to 153. structions to conferees to insis 
>: a er © Gy CL...» nadeiceneanenbeinsinnbuindendnbanieninadt Absent. ment, which bars filling more than 25 } 
60 3 A aa a ae | Present. cancies that occur during fiscal year, 
61 ia a Do, exceptions, (Agreed to, 223 to 170 
62 |...do.....| H. R. 3791, to furnish emergence V food relief to India by No 110 | July 13 | Quorum call ieeniaae Present 
| loaning $190,000,000. (Passed, 293 to 94. | lll | July le a ede I) 
tN A ae ee Ee tale | Present, 112 .do do... Do 
4 .do.... aka a eee | Do, 113 .(lo | .tlo _ Lo 
65 |...do..... Motion to adjourn (made to delay “consideration of | No 114} July 17 -d0.... Do 
H. R. 4141, District of Columbia law-enforcement 115 | July Is Mw = Do 
bill (Reje. ted, & to 224.) 116 | July 19 _do - Do 
C6 Motion that House consider H. R. 4141, Dirtrict of | Aye. 117 | July 20 .dlo zi 2 Do, 
Columbia law enforcement bill. (Agreed to, 229 118 |...do.....] Andresen amendment to H. R. 3871, amending and | Aye. 
to3 } extending Defense Production Act of 1950, barring 
67 i et CIN OU. cntprmenmmneuinniiuaabinnnanitienaicien Present, imports of fats, oils, cheese and other dairy products 
6S Jun aed A aE aii eee a Do, ind rice until Jur 0, 1953, if such imports would 
69 | June 6..). do adc ae seiienihamaiacia tad hinmneiire tteleiaiiaalataliacton s Do. affect production, storing, or price supports of suct 
70 _ ...| Conference report on H. R. 3791, furnishing emergency | No, domestic commodities Agreed to, 285 to 148 
food relief to India by loaning $190,000,000, (Agreed 119 |...do.....| Davis (Wisconsin) amendment to H. R. 3871, amend D 
to, 255 to 82.) g and extending Defense Production Act of 1950, 
71 .do....] Motion to strike out enacting clause of (and thus kill) | Aye. establishing a single central claimant agency to serve 
H. R. 314, to provide for establishment of a veterans’ State and local governments and their tax-supported 
hospital for Negro veterans at the birthplace of wencies. (Rejected, 164 to 251 
Booker T. Washington. (Agreed to, 223-117 120 |...do.....| Hope amendment to H. R. 3871, amending and ex D 
72} June 7 Quorum ¢ ivenesntdnammenan .| Present tending Defense Production Act of 1950, preventing 
73 |...do....} Conference report on 8. 1, extending ind revising selee- Aye. the placing of quotas on livestock slaughtering. 
tive service and establishing a Commission on Uni- (Adopted, 249 to 167.) 
versal Training and Service. (Agreed to, 339 to 41.) i = * iicott amendment to H. R. 3871, amending and ex Do 
Sn eee Beh GOES GEL... ..nnchanconsaneaesneneinendinibinassosens Present. ending Defense Production Act of 1950, deleting 
5] June 13 Sen nidone ipaintiniicenedniihiniindwnbaeiinantia ; Do. Preside ont’s authority to erect plants, factories, et 
76 |...do.....| Motion to recommit H, R, 4386, making appropris No. but permitting installation of Government-owne i 
tions for civil functions administered by the D« ab | |} equipment in Government or private plants 
ment of the Army, with instructions to insert so. | | (Agreed to, 232 to 184 ) 
called Jensen amendment to limit reemployment t 122 |_..do....| Hardy amendment to H. R. 3871, amending and ex do 
25 percent. (Agreed to, 170 to 165, tending Defense Production Act of 1950, deletin 
77 | June 15 | Motion to adjourn, (Rejected, 75 to 161)............. Do. | authority to create new Government corporations 
ee ene ie a III, 5 90a oh cient eon anntianepeeainaiiiininasion Present by Executive order. (Adoptee » 167 
We hicsOOicnds S, J. Res. 70, sus pending. ap p lication of certain laws | No 12 do Committee amendment to H. R. 3871, amending and D 
governing conduct of Federal employees with respect extending Def fense Production Act of 1950, thor 
to attorney for Senate committee and Nimitz Loy izing a roll-back of 10 percent below May 1 l, 
alty Committee. (Defeated, 120 to 164. prices of agricultural commodities, t barring 
in aes ee i GI GRE ni ccdcmesaninnnininncentaninamiieiiidinl Present further roll-backs on such commodities. ( reed 
De Tia kenisl cece SG cvan ; Do. to, 234 to 183.) 
82 RiseniPexs a Do. 124 | July 20) Cole (Kansas) amendment to H. R. 3 amend 
83 June 22 Motion torecommit H. R. 4473, raising taxes $7,: 200,000 No. | ind extending Defense Production Act of 19650, 
to Committee on Ways and Means, (Rejected, viding a fair and equitable margin for each sp 
to 220.) livestock processed. (Rejected, 166 to 249.) 
84 | June 22 | H. R. 4473, raising taxes $7,200,000, (Passed, 233 to | Aye. } 125 }...do.. --| Davis (Georgia) amendment to H. R. 3871, an 
160.) | ind extending Defense Production Act of 195 Hd, 
85 | June 25 | Quorum call... .| Present. | provide that for a period of 120 days, prices add wage 
86 |...do..... H. R. 4431, extending and revising District of Colum- No. shall not be raised above level of July 7, 1951, I 
bia Emergency Rent Act, (Passed, 171 to 120.) for agricultural products below parity. (Rej ats 
87 June ON Eee laiactitl .---| Present. i 172 to 243.) 
SS bans Conference report on 8, Con, Res. 11, reaffirming the Aye. 126 |...do.. Poage-Cole (Kansas amen iment to H. R pe 
friendship of the American people to all the peoples amending and extending Defense 
of the world, including the peoples of the Soviet 1950, to establish a formula for ! 
Union, (Agreed to, 34) to 6.) prices for all commodities to insure a reasonabl 
en See St 0 Ce Ocean ccnncqansstavieeseune .| Present profi (Reject 181 to 233.) 
90 |...do..... H. R. £283, extending and amending aGncasunee Act | Aye. 127 do D’Ewart amendment to H. R. 3871, amending ar 
ot 1949, for recruitment of agricultural workers from exte ng Defense Production Act of 
foreign countries on the mainland of the Western | ing strategic metals and minerals from ecilings v 
Hemisphere, (Passed, 240 to 139.) i in short supply Rejected, 20 to 21¢ 
91 |...do.....| Quorum call...... Absent 1} 128 }...do.. Committee amendment to H. R. 3871, amending 
92 | June 28 }..... ae a eee Present | t ding Defense Production Act of 1°95), del 
93 |...do.....] Motion for previous question on H. Res. 287, provid- | No. 1} licensing of businesses and suspension of suc 
ing for closed rule (and hence no amendments) for | licenses. (Adopted, 333 to 82 
consideration of H. J. Res. 277, making temporary | 129 }...do.. Committee amendment to H. R amending ar 
appropriations through July 31. (Previous ques- | extending Def fense Producti m of 1950, tir 
tion ordered, 196 to 192.) language relating . » control of commodity specula- 
94 |...do..... H. Res. 287, providing for closed rule for consideration Do | tion. (Adopted, 2 73 
of H. J. Res. 277, making enppeeers appropriation | 130 }...do.. Motion to aaa H. R 3871, amendiag and ex- 
through July 31. (Agreed to, 195 to 191.) i} tending Defense Production Act of 1950. (Rejected, 
j= =e Motion to recommit H. J. Res. 277, making temporary | Aye. i| 117 to 299.) 
appropriations through July 31, with instructions to | 131 |...do H. R. 3871, amending and exten as the Defense 
effect a 10-percent reduction in funds of depart- Production Act of 1950. (Passed, 323 to 92.) 
ments and agencies, except Department of Defense. 132 | July 25 | Quorum call.................. REE See 
(Rejected, 190 to 200.) ' 
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Roll 
t all 
No 


Date 


1951 
133 | July 25 


July 27.. 


1239 | July 30 | 
140 }...d 


141 


142 
3 }...do 


fcq il 

5 | Aug. 
Aug. 

| Aug. 
Aug. 


Sint aceite 


Aug. 10 

2| Aug. 13 
53 | Aug. 4 
= 


a 


6 | Aug. 


128 }...do. 


159 
160 


ae eS 


ae 


161 oe 


Aug. 16 


163 | Aug. 17 


nsiniieads 


166 |...do.... 
167 | Aug. 20 
168 | Aug. 21 
149 |... 

170 | Sept. 13 


175 | Sept, 18 
176 | Sept, 19 
177 | Sept. 20 
178 | Sept. 24 


wes GBcens 


H. R. 


cao call 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Roll-call record, Ist sess., 82d Cong.—Con, 


Identification and result of vote 


Motion to recommit conference report on H. R 
independent offices avpropriation bill, to committee 
on conference with instructions to insist further on 
disagreement with Senate amendments. (Agreed 
to, 188 to 186.) 

Quorum call os wars ateiiaiinale 

Motion to recommit H. R. 4740, appropriating for 
State, Commerce and Justice Departments, and the 
Judiciary, with instructions to reduce amount for 
information and educational activities of Stat: De- 
partment from $85,000,000 to $70,000,000. Rejected, 
141 to 245.) 

Quornm call. . ._- 

H. J. Res, 289, terminating ‘the state of war between 
the United States and the Government of Germany. 
(Agreed to, 378 to 0.) 

H. Res. 335, providing for consideration of H. R. 4454, 
to confirm and establish the titles of the States to 
lands beneath navigable waters, ete. (Adopted, 
270 to 92.) 

Quorum eall_...- 


Conterence report on H.R “3871, ‘amending ‘and ex- | 


tending Defense Production Act of 1950. 
to, 204 to 80.) 

H. R. 4484, to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters, etc. 
(Passed, 265 to 1098.) 


(Agreed 


July 31 | oaee eall 


Motion to recommit conference report on H. R. 3790, 
Depart ment of the Interior appropriations bill, with 
instructions to insist on Jensen amendment, whieh 
(with certain exceptions) prohibits filling more than 
25 percent of vacancies in personne! occurring during 
year. (Agreed to, 189 to 170.) 

Quorum call 


| H. R. 5054, Department of Defense appropriation bill. 


( Passed, 348 to 2.) 


do 

H. R. 4914 to authorize construction of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force public works in amount of $5.78 bil- 
lion to accommodate 3!4-million-man Armed Force. 
(Passed, 352 to 5.) 

H. Con. Res. 190, protesting arrest and conviction of 
William H. Oatis by the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment, and expressed sense of Congress that com- 
mercial relations with Czechoslovakia be severed 
immediately and resumed only on release of Oatis. 
(Passed, 362 to 1.) 

Quorum call... 

Motion to reeommit H. R. 3880, independent offices 
ponent bill, with instructions to insist on 

ouse provision limiting new publie housing starts 
to 5,000 during fiscal year and prohibiting advance 
commitments on housing without congressional 
action. (Rejected, 169 to 206.) 

Conference report on H. R. 3880, independent offices 
appropriation bill, (Agreed to, 292 to 80.) 
uorum 
Yoleott amendments to 8. 349, Defense Housing Act 
of 1951, fixing termination date at June 30, 1952, in- 
stead of June 30, 1953. (Rejected, 184 to 188.) 

Cole amendment to 8. 49, Defense Housing Act of 
1951, limiting acquisitions of sites for development 
in connection with isolated defense installations. 
(Rejected, 175 to 199.) 

Quorum call _- 

Overriding President's veto of H. R. 3193, prantins 
$120 pension to veterans of World Wars I and I 
whose disabilities have no connection with their 
military service who need the constant aid and at- 
tendance of another person. (Bill passed over veto, 
318 to 45.) 

Motion that House recede from its position in ailing 
to grant funds for spruce bark beetle program i 
Colorado, and agree to _= $1,000,000 in H. R. 3073, 
Department of Agriculture appropriations bill con- 
—_ report for that purpose. (Agreed to, 222 to 


Motion to recommit H. R. 5113, to provide economic 
and military assistance to friendly nations, with in- 
structions to cut the funds for economic aid by $350 
million. (Agreed to, 186 to 177.) 

5113, to vide economic and military assist- 

ance to friendly nations. (Passed, 260 to 101.) 


H. R. 1005, to amend the Tariff Act to : 


importation of twine used for baling ba 
> nae and bedding material. 


gas0, | 


My vote 


Aye. 


Present. 
Aye. 


Do. 


Paired 
against, 


Paired for. 


Do. 


.-| Absent. 


Roll 


call 
cers No. 


184 





Date 


1951 
Sept. 24 


a eis 


es 


Sept. 26 | 


Oct. 19 
oncinadsa 


nalDccnigtt Te 


noc Dsmades 


MO mtndes 


Oct. 20 
aimed 


Identification and result of vote 


—— 


| H. R. 


4419, to authorize the District of Columbia 
Board of Education to employ up to 15 retired mem- 
bers of the armed services as teachers of military 
science and tactics. (Passed, 238 to 53.) 


..do 4 
5. 2006, to increase the lend ing authority ofthe Import. 
”" Export Bank of Washington by $1,000,000,000 and 
extend life of bank 5 years. (Passed, 259 to 60.) 

H. Res. 429, providing for consideration of H. R. 39, 
to encourage the improvement and development of 
marketing facilities for handling perishable agricul- 
tural commodities. (Agreed to, 210 to 112.) 

Motion to recommit to Committee on Agriculture 
H. R. 39, to encourage the improvement and de- 
velopment of marketing facilities fos handling perish- 
able agricultural commodities. (Agreed to, 180 to 
162.) 

Quorum eal} 

H. Res. 430, to provide for consideration of H. Res. 82, 
expressing the sense of the House that Republic of 
Ireland should embrace the entire territory of Lre- 
land, (Not agreed to, 139 to 206.) 

— cal} 

H. 5118, to amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide unemployment insurance for Federal civilian 
employees. (Failed to get two-thirds vote re- 
quired for suspension of rules (197 to 140).) 

Quorum eall 

Quorum call 

Conference report on H. R. 5113, Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. (Adopted, 235 to 98.) 

Quorum eal). ._... 

H. Res. 436, authorizing the Committee on Banking 
and Curreney to conduct studies and investigations 
within its jurisdietion (particularly defective hous- 
ing whose loans were guaranteed by Government 
agencies). (Adopted, 254 to 15.) 

Motion to recommit 8. 1959, amending National Labor 
Relations Act to validate union-shop elections held 
eed to time of taking non-Communist oath by 

bor-union officials, and to dispense with require- 
ment of election before union-shop agreement may 
be made. (Rejected, 22 to 304.) 

S. 1959, amending National Labor Relations Act to 
validate union-shop elections held prior to time of 
taking non_Communist oath by labor-union officials, 
and to dispense with requirement of election before 
ee agreement may be made. (Passed, 
307 to 18.) 


Motion to recommit H. R. 5650, second supplemental 
appropriation bill, with instructions to strike out 
funds for construction of facilities at Grandview Air 
Terminal, Mo. (Rejected, 127 to 183.) 

H. R, 5650, second supplemental appropriation bill. 
(Passed, 301 to 19.) 

Motion to concur in Senate amendment to H. R. 4750 
making may teen for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, which 
would have effect of weakening House-inserted pro- 
vision limiting United States contribution to inter- 
national agencies to 33}4 percent. (Agreed to, 
200 to 126.) 


H. R. 5684, making appropriations totaling $7,482,- 


527,790 for the mutual assistance program. 

222 to 99.) 

uorum call ’ 

. R. 5411, amending existing legislation to provide 
school assistance in critical defense housing areas. 
Lata t to 55.) 


“Conference report on H. R. 4473, tax revision bill of 


1951. (Not agreed to, 157 to 24.) 
uorum call 

. Res. 463, rule providing for consideration of H. J. 
Res. 285, to authorize participation by the United 
States in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of establishment of U. 8, Mili- 
ary Academy at cost of $95,000. (Agreed to, 179 to 


jain call 

8. Con, Res. 36 authorizing the appointment of 14 
Members of Congress to participate in a public dis 
cussion of problems of common interest with repre- 
sentatives of the Consultative a of 
Council of Europe. (Adopted, 237 to 74.) 


339 to 7 

Doth an OO bi increase 

ion of officers and employees of the Fed- 
t. (Agreed to, 317 to 26.) 


com 
eral 


confere 
bill of 1951. 
Conference 


road Retirement pt ata benefits to 
Se employees. (Agreed to, 339 to 0.) 


panne KA dF L' 1684, authorizing 
peyusante Veterans’ 


by the Administration on pur- 
of automobiles (or cash in lieu thereof) by ver- 
tain disabled veterans. (Passed over veto, 223 to 53.) 


the rates of 


My vote 


Aye. 


Present. 


Aye. 


No. 


Present. 
No, 


Present. 
Aye. 


Present. 
Do. 

No. 

Present. 


Absent. 
Absent, gen- 
eral pair. 


Da 
Absent. 


Paired for. 


Absent, gen- 
eral pair. 


Present, 
No. 
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The Macedonian Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OFIIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 29, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously granted to me I would like to 
submit the following: 


The thirtieth annual convention of the 
Macedonian Political Organization (MPO) of 
the United States and Canada held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Septemler 2, 3, and 4, 1951, 
guided by the cause of attaining a lasting 
Balkan peace, and having under considera- 
tion the existing state of conditions there, 
dee.ns it as its imperative duty to make it 
known to the world public opinion the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

1. From the beginning of the present cen- 
tury to the present time, the Balkan States 
have always presented a danger point in 
Europe. The chief cause for the existence of 
this situation is Macedonia, a country of 
25,000 square miles and with a population of 
nearly 3,006,000 people. 

While the Ottoman empire still partially 
dominated the Balkans, the population of 
Macedonia was subjected to a brutal oriental 
regime. Taking advantage of the existing 
hard state of conditions in Macedonia, some 
of the Balkan States promptly directed their 
political and territorial aspirations toward 
Macedonia. They did not even bother to 
conform with the fact that the population 
of Macedonia, in the name of its own cause, 
had already been organized for a struggle 
whose aim and purpose was the creation of 
a free and independent state within the geo- 
graphic limits of Macedonia. The Balkan 
States, encouraged by some of the great Euro- 
pean powers, obstinately followed their 
egotistic designs. This situation quickly 
brought them to conflicts, contradictions, 
and rivalry, which readily ensued into wars. 
Because of Macedonia, in the course of three 
decades (1912-41) four wars occurred in the 
Balkans. 

2. The Turkish regime over Macedonia was 
overthrown in 1912. But the Balkan Chris- 
tian nations, who miraculously allied them- 
selves, declared war on Turkey in order to 
free Macedonia. Such was, at least, their 
avowal. Instead of carrying out the objec- 
tive of their open declaration they soon be- 
gan to quarrel among themselves, and as a 
result Macedonia was divided into three 
parts. United under the Turkish rule, Mace- 
donia emerged, in 1913, partitioned by her 
“emancipators.” Macedonia now assumed 
the position of eighteenth-century Poland. 

Today Macedonia remains divided among 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Bulgaria. The Paris 
peace treaties of 1919 did not alter the ex- 
isting Balkan situation. The injustices in- 
flicted upon Macedonia after the second 
Balkan War (1913) continued to exist. The 
period between the First and Second World 
Wars was full of threats to world peace. 
Again, because of Macedonia, the Balkan 
States were unable to achieve friendly under- 
standing; this unfortunate situation has- 
tened to encourage Hitler's aggression toward 
the Balkans. 

3. Although the Second World War termi- 
nated with a crushing defeat of nazism and 
fascism, no substantial change has taken 
place in the Balkans. The conditions as 
created at Bucharest in 1913 remain. The 
Atlantic Charter had the same fate as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s 14 points. Today a new ag- 
gression endangers the Balkans. They again 
constitute a danger point in southeastern 
Europe. And the center of this danger point 
is Macedonia, toward which the several 


Balkan States have directed their territorial 
appetites. 

From the north Communist Tito enter- 
tains ambitions that some day he might be 
able to acquire an outlet to the Aegean Sea. 
Until June 1948 Tito’s Yugoslav press has 
more than once written about this preten- 
sion. To attain this objective numerous 
guerrilla bands were dispatched from Yugo- 
slavia to Greek Macedonia so that they may 
capture this province and reach Salonika. 
Currently the Bulgarian Communist govern- 
ment continues to plead for the annexation of 
Yugoslav and Greek Macedonia. In Athens, 
on the other hand, many declarations are be- 
ing made to the effect that, for the security of 
Greece, the annexation of Bulgarian and part 
of Yugoslav Macedonia is necessary 

4. It is quite obvious that, by the creation 

ot and the continued existence of such con- 
ditions in the Balkans, there may yet gen- 
erate the necessary spark to ignite the third 
world war. In this case, it is n rthy 
that not a single one of the interested 
Balkan states ever cares to know the wishes 
of the Macedonian population. In the three 
parts of divided Macedonia the inhabitants 
have no way of expressing their own wishes 
as to their destiny. Since 1893, when the 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organi- 
zation (IMRO), was created and again dur- 
ing 1903 (when the Macedonia population 
rose with arms in hand against the Turkish 
rule) the population of Macedonia declared 
that it ~rishes to govern itself. It cheerfully 
accepted the motto of the renowned British 
statesman, William Gladstone: “Macedonia 
for the Macedonians.” And today, if the 
Macedonian people are free to express them- 
selves, the great majority of the popula- 
tion would demand the creation of a free, 
united and independent Macedonian state 
unit, which may eventually serve as a nu- 
cleus for the formation of a Balkan federa 
tion. 
5. While the Macedonian question re- 
mains unsettled, there will never be peace in 
the Balkans. The best solution of this ques- 
tion is, of course, to let the Macedonian peo- 
ple govern themselves under the protectorate 
of the United Nations. With such an ar- 
rangement, no one of the Balkan states could 
have the courage to provoke war because of 
Macedonia. And as a consequence, the pop- 
ulation of the whole Balkan peninsula would 
pacify itself and devote its energies to cre- 
ative economic endeavors, which are so nec- 
essary for the prosperity of the Balkan 
peoples and the peace of mankind 


ytewc 


“Where There’s a Will” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the old 
adage that “where there’s a will there's 
a way” applies most aptly to the matter 
of economy in the Federal Government. 

Some of the recent newly professed 
interest on the part of a few Democrats 
in Congress in ways of achieving econ- 
omy would be considerably more impres- 
sive if that interest were matched by a 
corresponding past record of a will for 
economy. 

The unexpected House rejection of the 
conference report on the tax increase 
last week is a case in point. Unques- 
tionably some of the House Members 
who switched to a “no” vote have become 
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aware of the rumblings of revolt among 
alarmed and angry taxpayers back home, 
and felt that an economy gesture was 
in order. But those who switched their 
vote for this reason have repented too 
late. The damage was done when these 
same Members consistently and reck- 
lessly voted for excessive appropriations 
and for more and more blank checks for 
the administration. 

Consider the fact, for example, that 
after spending 9 months trying to devise 
methods of increasing taxes by $5.750,- 
000.000, the House took only 4 hours of 
debate to voie a give-away of $8,800.- 
000.000 for so-called foreign cid 

When Members of Congress who voted 
for the reckless and excessive expendi- 
tures suddenly shy away from voting a 
tax increase which will go only part of 
the way toward paying the fiddler, the 
genuineness of their will for economy is 
certainly in doubt. It looks more like 
a belated and futile attack of political 
jitters. 

Recently the appointed junior Senator 
from Michigan, Brarr Moopy, has been 
making more headlines for himself by 
urging enactment of the McClellan bill 
which would create a joint House-Senate 
Committee on the Budget and a staff of 
fiscal experts, perhaps 75 in number, who 
would check on the way in which depart- 
ments of the executive branch spend the 
money appropriated by Congress, thereby 
providing the proposed Committee on 
the Budget with information and guid- 
ance. 

It sounds very fine. But this splendid 
display of interest in the way to achieve 
economy would be more convincing if 
there were evidence of a correspondin: 
will for economy. 

Moopy’s record, so far as the will for 
economy is concerned, is entirely clear 
On 27 roll calls involving actual economy 
proposals totaling $7,966,384,713, he 
voted for economy on measures aggregat- 
ing only ¢22z,334,430. He voted against 
economy on proposals aggregating $7,- 
640,362,783. And he was absent and 
unpaired on roll calls involving an addi- 
tional $103,687,500. By way of contrast. 
Republican Senator Fercuson, of Michi- 
gan, cast an economy vote or was 
paired in favor of economy on all of the 
items totaling $7,966,384,713 

There is another matter of record so 
far as the will and the way to economy 
is concerned. 

In 1947, in the Republican Eightieth 
Congress, the Republican-controlled 
House Appropriations Committee for the 
first time created a full-time staff of 10 
investigators who made detailed, sys- 
tematic and continuing economy studies, 
including nearly a dozen special studies 
of executive department agencies with a 
view to ferreting out waste and inefii- 
ciency and establishing sound economies. 
Largely through these efforts, the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress balanced the 
budget 2 yearsinarow. It made savings 
of $9,800,000,000. It reduced the national 
debt $7,000,000,000. I: cut $4,800,000,000 
off the tax burden, with 71 percent of the 
tax relief going to persons with incomes 
under $5,000. It took 7,000,000 persons 
off the tax rolls entirely—all lower brack- 
et taxpayers. Yet this Republican 
Eightieth Congress voted more funds for 
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national defense than Mr. Truman per- 
mitted to be used. 

The very first thing that the Demo- 
crats did after Mr. Truman's surprise vic- 
tory in 1948 was to fire this Appropria- 
tions Committee investigating staff and 
return to the old system of having execu- 
tive department personnel make investi- 
gations of executive department expend- 
itures—which is like having a bank ex- 
amined by members of its own staff. 

Yes, where there is a will for economy, 
ways of achieving it will be found. And 
vice versa. 


Ohio Power Co. Maintains Service During 
41-Day Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously granted to me I would like to 
submit the following: 


The Ohio Power Co., one of seven operat- 
ing companies of the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., experienced during the months of 
July and August a 41-day strike. The strike 
started in the company’s three major gen- 
erating plants on July 21 and spread to in- 
clude one of five operating divisions on Au- 
gust 1. Approximately one-fourth of its 
4,000 employees were involved. 

The Ohio Power Co. serves 367,000 cus- 
tomers in 50 of Ohio's 88 counties. These 
customers include all the essential services 
which are vital to our everyday living, com- 
mercial establishments, municipalities, resi- 
dential areas, both rural and urban, and 
hundreds of major industries, many of which 
are engaged in defense work. 

During this 41-day strike service was main- 
tained to all of Ohio Power Co.’s 367,000 cus- 
tomers. Not a single industrial plant was 
shut down because of lack of power, or were 
any asked to curtail operations. 

The company operated its three power 
plants and the division with supervisory per- 
sonnel throughout the strike. 

While many things contributed to the com- 
pany’s ability to give full electric service 
during the strike, there were four primary 
factors which characterize the Ohio Power 
Co. 

First. The company, as a public utility, 
fully recognizes its obligation and responsi- 
bility to its customers. Therefore, over the 
years it has built an electric power system 
and an organization of people capable of ful- 
filling its obligation and responsibility even 
under most adverse conditions. 

Second. The company is efficiently organ- 
ized under sound management policies. Its 
supervisory personnel, through years of serv- 
ice and advancement, are well trained, ex- 
perienced, and have a thorough knowledge of 
the many phases of the business, thus were 
personally able to operate the facilities dur- 
ing the strike. 

Third. The company’s facilities and equip- 
ment are in excellent condition, which has 
been the result of careful planning and high 
standards of maintenance. 

Fourth. The Ohio Power Co. is intercon- 
nected by a network of high voltage lines 
with sister companies in the American Gas 
& Electric system, and also with other nearby 
electric utility companies. With such an 
interconnected system, had there been a 
major equipment failure in the Ohio Power 
Co, customers still would have received 
service. 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1$51 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Herald Tribune: 


Ler tHE GOP Stick To Facts ON Our ASIA 
Po.ticy: THEY'RE DAMNING ENOUGH 


The case against the administration's 
China policy has been presented recently be- 
fore committees where questions of subver- 
sion or disloyalty were paramount; the effort 
has been to shadow the motives of various 
individuals concerned. It is an effort which 
has not been very astutely or very fairly car- 
ried out, and its results to Cate have been 
singularly unconvincing. 

This approach has disturbing implications 
for the Republican Party; for it may mean 
that one of the great issues, which should 
form the substance of debate and choice in 
the campaigns ahead, will be lost. On finding 
that nothing subversive was involved in our 
China policy the public may very well jump 
to the conclusion that nothing has been 
wrong with it. 

The collapse of a case argued on narrow 
grounds, and pursued with methods often 
reckless and irresponsible, may be taken for 
the collapse of an infinitely sounder and 
broader case against the statesmanship, the 
competence and the foresight of the Demo- 
cratic administration. 


REPROOF NEEDED FOR MISCALCULATING 


Subversion, disclosed and proven, is a 
monstrous evil; but a free people cannot af- 
ford to forget that miscalculation also needs 
to be reproved. A series of mistakes, even 
where motives are beyond question, needs to 
be defined and the responsible party rebuked. 

In Britain today it seems not to have oc- 
curred to the Conservative opposition that 
the retrenchment in Iran is the result of dis- 
loyalty, and yet the Conservatives are quite 
properly making this a prime issue in the 
elections. They know that faulty statesman- 
ship is the best of all reasons for calling upon 
the voters to throw out a government; that 
fateful and costly diminutions of national 
power are by themselves powerful arguments 
for a change. 

In this spirit the Republicans must get 
the China issue—now bemired in commit- 
tees—out into the broad light of the public 
meeting. It is a matter that needs to be 
expounded and judged, not merely investi- 
gated. 

Rarely does an opposition party have an 
issue on which it can go more confidently 
before the voters than that which has fallen 
to the Republicans through the defection 
of the great nation that had so long been 
America’s friend, that had been a principal 
ally in the last war, and that had promised 
to be a bulwark against tyranny in the post- 
war world. 

The Republicans were not responsible for 
this defection. As for the Democrats, they 
may claim that they meant well, that none 
would have done better than they, that they 
only suffered the inevitable; yet they held 
power during this whole period and they 
cannot escape the onus of a gigantic failure. 

This is the fact which must be made clear. 
It will be a tragedy for the Republicans, and 
a severe blow to the two-party system, if this 
fact is lost sight of in abortive efforts to 
defame individuals. 
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Let GOP Stick to Facts on Our Asia 
Policy: They're Damning Enough 


Let the Republicans hold the mirror up 
to the melancholy truth; let them show by 
what steps and stages, by what misjudgments 
and temporizings, the prize of Asia was cast 
away. The voters can be counted on to do 
the rest. 


Hiss, Chambers, and the Age of 
Innocence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on? of the 
questions loyal American people are al- 
ways asking is ‘Why do people like Hiss 
become leftists?” Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include from Com- 
mentary one of the best analyses I have 
seen of this troublesome question. 

Was there really “a generation on 
trial” in the case of Alger Hiss? And if 
there was, what was its crime? Leslie 
A. Fiedler here examines the Hiss case 
in the light of the  political—and 
moral—history of our time. Mr. Fied- 
ler, associate professor of humanities at 
the University of Montana, has pub- 
lished fiction, poetry, and literary criti- 
cism in various periodicals. 


[From Commentary of August 1951] 


Hiss, CHAMBERS, AND THE AGE OF INNOCENCE— 
WHo Was GUILTY—AND oF WHAT? 


(By Leslie A. Fiedler) 


(You will either aid in molding history, 
or history will mold you, and in the case of 
the latter, you can rest assured that you will 
be indescribably crushed and maimed in the 
process. * * * History is not a blind 
goddess, and does not pardon the blindness 
of others—Whittaker Chambers in 1931.) 


Alger Hiss is in jail. The last legal judg- 
ments have been passed. The decision of 
the courts stands: Guilty as charged—guilty 
in fact of treason, though technically ac- 
cused only of perjury. It is time, many of 
us feel, to forget the whole business: The 
prison doors have closed; let us consider the 
question also closed. But history is not so 
easily satisfied. Like some monumental 
bore, it grabs us by the lapels, keeps scream- 
ing into our faces the same story over and 
over again. The case of Judith Coplon, the 
case of William Remington, the case of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, the inevitable case of 
tomorrow's Mr. X—the names change but the 
meanings are the same, and we protest that 
we have long since got the point. But have 
we? Of what was Alger Hiss guilty anyhow? 

The statute of limitations protected Hiss 
against the charge of having passed secret 
material from State Department files to his 
accuser Whittaker Chambers, of having 
placed in the hands of agents of the Soviet 
Union documents which, whatever their in- 
trinsic value, enabled our present enemies to 
break some of our most important codes. 
The transaction had taken place in 1936 and 
1937—a war away, in years we ourselves find 
it difficult to remember, in years some of us 
do not want to remember. It is a painful 
thing to be asked to live again through events 
10 years gone, to admit one’s identity with 
the per.on who bore one’s name in a by now 
incredible past. It is hardest of all to con- 
fess that one is responsible for the acts of 
that past, especially when such acts are now 
placed in a new and unforeseen context that 
changes their meaning entirely. “Not 
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Guilty!” one wants to cry, “that is not what 
I meant at all.” 

And yet the qualifying act of moral adult- 
hood is precisely this admission of respon- 
sibility for the past and its consequences, 
however undesired or unforeseen. Such a 
recognition Hiss was called upon to make. 
Had he been willing to say, “Yes, I did these 
things—things it is now possible to call 
treason—not for money or prestige, but out 
of a higher aliegiance than patriotism”; had 
he only confessed in the name of any of the 
loftier platitudes for which men are pre- 
pared publicly to adm#t the breaking of 
lesser laws, he need not even have gone to 
prison. Why did he lie? 

Had Hiss told the truth, the whole mean- 
ing of the case might have been different, 
might have attained that dignity of tragedy 
for which Alistair Cooke' looks through its 
dossiers in vain. The defenders of Hiss, and 
of the generation they take him to repre- 
sent, would have been delivered from the 
intolerable plight that prompted them, dur- 
ing the trials, to declare at one and the same 
time that (a) Hiss was innocent of the 
charges, the victim of a malevolent psycho- 
path and (b) even if he was technically 
guilty, he had the moral right, in those years 
of betrayal leading to Munich, to give his 
primary loyalty to the Soviet Union. Why 
did he lie, and lying, lose the whole point of 
the case in a maze of irrelevant data: the 
signature on the transfer of ownership of a 
car, the date a typewriter was repaired? 

The lie, it is necessary to see, was no mere 
accident, but was of the essence of the case, 
a clue to the deepest significance of what was 
done and to the moral atmosphere that made 
the deed possible. We can see Hiss’ lie now 
in a larger context, beside William Reming- 
ton’s even more vain denials of Elizabeth 
Bentley's charges, and the fantastic affirma- 
tions of innocence by Julius and Ethel Ros- 

*enberg. These were not, after all, common 
criminals, who plead innocent mechanically 
on the acvice of counsel; these were believ- 
ers in a new society, for whose sake they had 
already deceived their closest friends and 
endangered the security of their country. In 
the past (and even yet in the present—the 
P-:erto Rican nationalists, for instance) such 
political idealists welcomed their trials as 
forums, opportunities to declare to the world 
the high principles behind their actions, the 
loyalty to the march of history and the even- 
tual triumph of socialism that had brought 
them to the bar. They might have been, in 
some eyes at least, spectacular martyrs; they 
chose to behave instead, before the eyes of 
all, like blustering petty thieves. 


1Alistair Cooke, A Generation on Trial. In 
addition to Mr. Cooke’s book, a thorough and 
scrupulous work, though one with many of 
whose interpretations I disagree, I have used 
for this article de Toledano and Lasky’s Seeds 
of Treason, which is marred by a journalistic 
and melodramatic style, but contains much 
valuable background material and sets the 
Hiss case in an illuminating context of Com- 
munist espionage on two continents. I have 
also consulted the newspaper accounts of 
the case, particularly those of the New York 
Times, and the printed hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee; 
while for further background, I have turned 
to the New Masses for 1931, and various other 
Official Communist publications. I do not 
know personally either of the principals in 
the case, nor have I made any attempt to 
communicate with them. I have no private 
or special sources of information. What I 
have attempted in this piece is an analysis 
based on publicly available documents, con- 
sidered in the light of my own experience and 
knowledge of that world of values and beliefs 
out of which the incidents of the case arose, 
It is the lack of such experience and knowl- 
edge which makes even Mr. Cooke's careful 
and subtle book miss what seems to me the 
essential point. 


Not that the avowals of innocence, espe- 
Cially in the case of Hiss, were not affecting 
Despite the absurdity of his maunderings 
about “forgery by typewriter,” there was 
something moving—for a generation brought 
up on stories of Dreyfus and Tom Mooney, 
and growing to social awareness through the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial and the campaigns to 
free the Scottsboro boys—in Hiss’s final 
courtroom pose as the victim. Even now, it 
is hard to realize how little claim he has to 
the title. For here was no confessed revolu- 
tionary, marked by his avowed principles, his 
foreign accent, his skin color, as fair game 
fcr the frame-up; here was a supereminently 
respectable civil servant from the better 
schools, accused by the obvious outsider, the 
self-declared rebel and renegade, Whittaker 
Chambers. Hiss seemed to desire both the 
pathos of the persecuted and the aura of un- 
blemished respectability. His is, as we shall 
see, the popular front mind at bay, incapa- 
ble of honesty even when there is no hope in 
anything else. 

After the hung jury, the second trial, the 
reams of evidence that frittered away the 
drama in boredom, one thing is quite clear. 
Twenty of twenty-four jurors, presumably 
twenty of twenty-four of us, believed that 
Alger Hiss was guilty of the perjury with 
which he was charged, of the treason with 
which he could not be charged 

For many, that verdict may be sufficient; 
for some, it is not enough. These cannot 
help feeling that the total issue of the guilt 
or innocence of Alger Hiss remains still to 
be solved. The verdict of the courts applies 
only to the facts as defined by precedent and 
law, a few fragments torn from their rich 
human contexts and presented to a group 
of men deliberately chosen for their relative 
ignorance of those contexts, and for the 
likelihood of their not being sympathetically 
involved with the passions and motives 
which underlay them. 

Is there any sense in which Hiss is sym- 
bolically innocent—in which he may, in- 
deed, have made the mistake of having passed 
certain papers via Chambers to the Russian 
agent, Colonel Bykov, but out of such naive 
devotion to the good that it is a travesty of 
justice to find him on merely technical 
grounds guilty? It sometimes seems pos- 
sible that when a Remington or a Rosenberg 
or a Hiss speaks publicly of his innocence, 
he is merely using a convenient shorthand 
for an account of motives and actions too 
complex to set before an ordinary juryman 
without completely reeducating him. One 
of the distinctive features of the recent se- 
ries of spy trials has been that the accused 
and the chief accusers have been intellec- 
tuals, whereas the jury, the lawyers on both 
sides, even the judges, were not. And since 
in this country the intellectuais have been 
notoriously set apart from the general pub- 
lic, living, especially since the Russian Revo- 
lution, by different values and speaking a 
different language, communication is diffi- 
cult. How can people who do not read the 
same books, and whose only relationship is 
one of distrust, arrive at a common definition 
of innocence and guilt? 

One might argue on these grounds that 
what a jury could have meant by voting 
“guilty” is ridiculously far from the truth; 
that Hiss is not what the average mind, 
brought up on E. Phillips Oppenheim and 
pulp fiction, means by a “traitor that he 
can surely feel himself neither venal nor 
skulking, for he has always been faithful in 
intent to his true fatherland, Humanity; that 
if in fact he has ended up by helping the in- 
terests of just another imperialist power, the 
Soviet Union, it is not his crime but that of 
the Soviet Union, which he took in good 
faith to be the deputy of mankind's best 
interests. 

This was Henry Julian Wadleigh’s defense: 
A minor source of information for Chambers 
in the prewar years and a witness at the Hiss 
trials, he attempted to declare his innocence 
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The comic a cts of Wadleigh strike « 
first—the cartoonist’s pink-tea radical, wit 
his thick glasses, disordered hair, 
quired Oxford accent The artic 
he wrote for the New York Post 
of unconscious humor, monuments to smug. 
ness and self-pity, and trailers for the novel 
which (of course) he was busy 
his experience. When Hiss’ lawyers found 
they could not pin on Wadleigh the stealing 
of the papers Chambers had disconcertingly 
produced, they were content to make him 
the butt of their jokes. At several points 
during his questioning, the judge had to 
cover his mouth with his hand to preserve 
the dignity of the court. Wadleigh is the 
comic version of Alger Hiss. 

The clowning of Wadleigh reveals what ts 
not so easily read in Hiss—a moral obtuse- 
ness which underlies the whole case. Mr. 
Cooke tries to make of Wadleigh his tragic 
figure, but the true protagonist of tragedy 
suffers and learns. Wadleigh has learned 
nothing. He cannot conceive of having done 
anything really wrong. He finds in his own 
earlier activities only a certain excessive zeal, 
overbalanced by good will, and all excused 
by Munich. Was he not a better man for 
having tried to counter, however ineptly, the 
shameful appeasement of Hitler? That the 
irony of events had made him, just insofar 
as he was more idealistic and committed, 
more helplessly the tool of evil, he cannot 
conceive. In the end, his “confession” is 
almost as crass a lie as the denial of Hiss— 
a disguise f self-congratulation, a device 
for clinging to the dream of innocence. He 
cannot, even in the dock, believe that a man 
of liberal persuasion is capable of wrong. 

It was this belief that was the implicit 
dogma of American liberalism during the 
past decades, piling up a terrible burden of 
self-righteousness and self-deceit to be paid 
for on the day when it would become im- 
possible any longer to believe that the man 
of good will is identical with the righteous 
man, and that the liberal is, per se, the hero. 
That day came at different times to different 
people—for some it was the Moscow trials, 
for others the Soviet-Nazi pact, and for a 
good many (including a large number who 
had, during the war, regained lost illusions) 
it came on August 17, 1948, when Hiss and 
Chambers were brought face to face before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 

The facts were clear from the moment of 
confrontation, but for many the facts did 
not matter Chambers stated flatly that 
Hiss had been a Communist, his associate 
in the underground; flatly denied 
it Simply to ask cui bono would have 
been enough: which one of the men stood 
to gain by lying? But somehow 
common-sen seemed excluded. 
The most fanta psychological explana- 
tions were dredged up. One hear ia the 
intellectual underground the keli 
proto-Dostoevskian stories t 
sons for Chambers’ self-vilify 
Psychopathia sexualis was hauled 
Freud quoted glibly by the 
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what compulsion, the documents 
there—the undeniable goods. 

An unbiased look at the proceedings of 
the House committee reveals that from the 
start Hiss quite apparently lied, or more 
precisely, half lied and equivocated with the 
canniness of the trained lawyer. During the 
trials his version of the events was deliv- 
ered with great aplomb, but before the com- 
mittee one can see him uncertainly feeling 
his way into the situation, cautiously find- 
ing out at each point how much he will 
have to admit to escape entrapment. 

At first, he said simply that to the best 
of his knowledge (the qualifying phrase 
hardly seemed significant, a lawyer’s habit), 
he had never met the man Chambers who 
had named him as one of a Washington 
cell of infiltrators. There was no mention 
of espionage, it must be remembered, until 
Hiss had forced Chambers’ hand. Then, ad- 
vised perhaps of the convincing nature of 
Chambers’ testimony, he began slowly to 
shift ground, first, however, taking tie ini- 
tiative and charging with increasing surli- 
ness that the committee had been leaking 
back to Chambers everything he said. At 
this point the committee, which had han- 
died him until then with more than normal 
sympathy, began to press him hard. He 
could not say for sure, Hiss now testified, 
but he thought that certainly he had known 
no one who called himself Chambers, or 
anyone who looked very much like the photo- 
graphs he had been shown. They were, how- 
ever, not very good pictures, so he could not 
be positive. Indeed, the face on the photo- 
graph before him might be that of the chair- 
man of the committee. It was his last joke. 

Finally, he admitted that he had, after all, 
known the man in question, under a name 
he had written down on a pad in front of 
him. It was George Crosley (Chambers was 
later to say that, although he had used 
many names, he was quite sure he had nev- 
er used that one), a dead-beat writer whom 


were 


he had known casually, and with whom he 
had occasionally talked over possible story 
material, though he had really found the 


man despicable. As a matter of fact, he had 
even once, for certain obscure reasons, let the 
dead-beat move into his apartment for a 
couple of days, or was it weeks; and when 
Crosley had welshed on the rent, Hiss, for 
reasons even more obscure, had given him a 
car—just a little old car, it must be under- 
stood, with a “Sassy” rumble seat, though 
one, Hiss admitted, to which he had been 
sentimentally attached. It is a fantastic 
story, enough to send anyone less well placed 
to jail without further ado. Later, there was 
to be a good deal of trouble over the dates of 
this strange transaction, and records were 
to turn up proving that the car had never 
been presented to Crosley-Chambers at all, 
but apparently to the Communist Party. 

All the while this amazing farrago was be- 
ing served up by Hiss, Chambers was patient- 
ly building up the story of their actual rela- 
tionship, born in intrigue and common de- 
votion to an ideal, and destined to end in 
bitterness and mutual accusation. They had 
been comrades and Close friends, Chambers 
said, he and the promising young lawyer, 
whom he was still able to describe as of a 
great gentleness and sweetness of character. 
At first, their dealings were concerned only 
with dues and reports, but they had quickly 
grown closer together, in the sort of relation- 
ship hard to parallel outside the party, the 
two of them utterly dependent on each oth- 
er's loyalty, and both betting their self-es- 
teem on the truth of the Marxist-Leninist 
dream. 

They are men who could never have met 
outside the Communist movement, and even 
as Communists they were utterly different; 
Chambers, the romantic recruit of the twen- 
ties, hating a world that-had rebuffed him 
at every encounter, and choosing the move- 
ment as an alternative to suicide; Hiss, uni- 
versally respected, and by nature an oppor- 


tunist, but with a streak of social conscience 
(personified in his earnest wife, who could 
not even let a casual visitor call the day 
“fine” without reminding her of the plight 
of the sharecroppers), choosing the party to 
protect himself from a merely selfish kind of 
success. Different as they were, Chambers 
had found Hiss a real Bolshevik, perhaps 
sensing in him a kind of hardness to which 
he himself could only aspire, and had de- 
fended him against the sneers of their Rus- 
sian boss, Bykov, who always referred to Hiss 
condescendingly, as “our dear lawyer.” 

The quality of the feeling that must have 
existed between the two men is revealed by 
Chambers’ last-minute attempt to draw Hiss 
with him out of the party, after he himself 
had become convinced that the Soviet Union 
was serving not justice but her own selfish 
national interests. Feeling that he might 
well be killed by party agents after his deser- 
tion (such political murders have occurred 
even in America), Chambers, nevertheless, 
risked exposing himself by a final visit to 
Hiss’ home. But Hiss nad stood firm, 
scarcely listening to the arguments of Cham- 
bers, though he had finally wept a little (the 
scene stays in ‘he imagination, the com- 
pletely unexpected, uncharacteristic tears), 
and had given to Chambers a trivial Christ- 
mas present for his daughter—a little rolling 
pin. 

Perhaps, even before the break, Hiss was 
already tired of Chambers as a person, a little 
ashamed of his admiration for the shabby 
writer who wrote nothing, and who had a 
tendency to remake his experience as he told 
about it, retouching and bringing up the 
high lights here and there. Mrs. Hiss had 
distrusted him from the first, finding him, 
with a strange inconsistency for a genteel 
internationalist, “too foreign.” They had 
pretended finally, Alger and “Crosley,” that 
“Crosley” was a Russian, which made him all 
right, of course, and Chambers had played 
up to it with all his love of subterfuge. 

Whatever the status of their personal re- 
lations, when Chambers had come to Hiss 
with his talk about the Moscow trials and 
the betrayal of the revolutio: , Hiss already 
could not afford to listen to him. He had 
by then too much to lose; for, without 
ceasing to be a Bolshevik, he had become a 
success, a respectable citizen: To acknowl- 
edge that Russia could be fundamentally 
wrong would have changed the whole mean- 
ing of his own life, turned what had perhaps 
seemed to him his most unselfish and devoted 
acts, the stealing of State Department docu- 
ments, into shameful crimes—into treason. 
Only the conviction that there was no final 
contradiction between his activities, public 
and private, could have made Hiss’ life tol- 
erable. He must have felt that what he had 
done as a New Deal lawyer, helping to ex- 
pose the munitions makers in the Nye 
committee, or working for the AAA in the 
Department of Agriculture, did not contra- 
dict what he tried to do as a member of a 
left-wing faction in the State Department, 
urging certain attitudes toward Chiang Kai- 
shek; and that what he had sought in both 
these capacities was merely completed by his 
secret work as a purveyor of information to 
warn the Soviet Union—his Soviet Union, 
mankind's Soviet Union—of the forces that 
worked for and against her in the inner world 
of diplomacy. 

He was not a “traitor.” What the Un- 
American Activities Committee could not 
understand, what the two juries were cer- 
tainly not able to comprehend, is that to Hiss, 
his service to the party and the Soviet Union 
is an expression of loyalty, not treason. 
Before consenting to marry him, Reming- 
ton’s former wife had made him solemnly 
pledge not to succeed; to so many of the gen- 
eration of Remington and Hiss, the bourgeois 
success of the American dream was the final 
treachery, and each step forward in their 
personal careers had to be justified in terms 
of opportunities provided for infiltration. 
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Hiss offered his espionage as an earnest to 
the inner few whose opinion mattered to 
him (in those days chiefly Chambers, and 
always himself) that he had not sold out to 
the bourgeois world in which he was making 
a splendid career. 

No wonder Hiss was inaccessible tc Cham- 
bers’ arguments against the party. No won- 
der he seemed scarcely willing to admit his 
existence, refusing him his very name. It 
was as if Hiss had wanted to shrug off his 
accuser, not like a real being in the outside 
world but like a nightmare. Indeed, the 
persistent voice of the man he had once ad- 
mired must have seemed to him to possess 
the quality of a nightmare, speaking in its 
characteristic half-whisper the doubts, 
thrust down in himself, that could destroy 
his self-esteem. 

And so Hiss had spoken out over the con- 
demning voice, protesting his innocence with 
a vigor that contrasted oddly with Chambers’ 
quiet tone. All the accounts speak of the 
voice of the accuser as one that, symbolically 
enough, could scarcely be heard. There is, 
even in the printed testimony, a sense of a 
counterdesire not to be heard along with 
the resolve to speak out. Far from seeming 
the vindictive persecutor of some accounts, 
Chambers strikes us as oddly reluctant, will- 
ing for a long time to risk perjury rather 
than reveal the full guilt of his former com- 
rade. What Chambers really seems to be 
after is a confession of the truth from Hiss; 
he does not feel he can hide forever what 
Hiss has done, but he would prefer him to 
speak out himself. 

Hiss, on the other hand, baits Chambers 
furiously, daring him to become the complete 
“rat,” as if knowing Chambers will suffer in 
speaking out, as if wanting to shame and 
punish him. He seems to have felt sure that 
Chambers could not really harm him. Aman 
does not unflaggingly succeed from high- 
school days to early middle age without 
losing something of humility, and forgetting 
that a single failure of the most superb luck 
is enough for destruction. When the end 
comes, when the threat of a suit for defama- 
tion against Chambers leads to the disclosure 
of the damning papers, to the trials of Hiss 
for perjury, and to the final conviction, one 
has the sense that both of the men are 
surprised. 

Some of the commentators on the Case 
have spoken of the anti-Red hysteria that 
prevailed at the time of the case, as if in 
such an atmosphere the cards were hopelessly 
stacked against Alger Hiss. But precisely 
the opposite is the case. He is just the type 
that does not normally get caught in the 
indiscriminate witch hunt, which tends to 
pick out those who look like witches, the 
visible outsiders. A woman like Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Anna M. Rosenberg, for 
instance, foreign-born and a Jew, is much 
more likely to be haled up without any evi- 
dence against her, while a man like Hiss can 
slip past the ordinary Congressman, to whom 
Red really means loud-mouth or foreigner or 
Jew (RANKIN, who was on the committee 
that examined Hiss, apparently spent his 
spare time thumbing through Who's Who 
in American Jewry, and turned all his fire 
on—Chambers). 

The committee did not want to believe 
Chambers. They were convinced by his 
and his wife’s, astonishingly specific mem- 
ories: though some members of the com- 
mittee had been eager to get the goods on 
the New Deal, to catch out the State De- 
partment at last, they had apparently found 
it dificult to put much faith in Chambers. 
It was impossible to like him, as one instinc- 
tively liked Hiss for the boyish charm we 
think of as peculiarly American. Chambers 
seems to have worn his unprepossessing air 
(he is the sort of person of whom one be- 
lieves immediately quite unfounded stories 
of insanity and depravity) deliberately, as 
if he had acquired in his revolutionary days 
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the habit of rebuffing all admiration based 
on anything but his role in the party. 

Every word he spoke declared him an ex- 
traitor, a present turncoat and squealer, and 
Hiss, sensing his inestimable advantage in a 
society whose values are largely set in boy- 
hood when snitching is the ultimate sin, had 
traded on his role as the honest man con- 
fronted by the “rat.”” Really, Hiss kept in- 
sisting, they'd have to call the Harvard Club, 
say he'd be a few minutes late to dinner— 
after taking care of this unpleasantness. 
For a while it came off quite successfully, 
coming from one who visibly belonged, whose 
clothes beautifully fitted, whose manners 
were adequate to all occasions. 

We learned later, of course, how much the 
genteel aspect of Hiss was itself a mask, im- 
posed on a background of disorder and un- 
certainty not unlike Chambers’: the suicide 
of his father and sisver, the undefined psy- 
chological difficulties of his stepson, into 
whose allowance from his actual father, we 
remember, the Hisses sometimes dipped for 
contributions to the party. It was as if Alger 
Hiss had dedicated himself to fulfilling, along 
with his dream of a new humanity, the other 
drea.n “is father had passed on to him with 
his first name—from rags to riches. How 
strangely the Marxist ideal and the dream of 
Horatio Alger blended into the motives of 
his treason. 

Any good bourgeois bristles when con- 
fronted wita Whittaker Chambers. His years 
as an editor on Time (he is brilliant, of 
course, but the adjective is itself ambiva- 
lent), his present role as a small farmer, can- 
not conceal his real :dentity as the outsider: 
the butterball who could not even learn to 
play marbles, the writer of poetry for little 
magazines, the obnoxious young radical ex- 
pelled from college, the uncemfortable spirit 
that either blasphemes or is too religious for 
respectabilicy. At one point, Chambers is 
asked by a committee member how he spent 
his time during a week-long period when he 
had borrowed Hiss’ apartment; and when 
he says, “reading” one feels the troubled 
silence. How could anyone read so long? It 
is the suspicious vagary of the kind of man 
who once believed in Stalin and now believes 
in the Devil. 

After his years in the underground, he still 
seems ill at ease in our daylight world; and 
beneath the guise of the magazine executive, 
assumed only, we remember, to establish an 
identity for himself as a protection against 
being murdered by the GPU, the old Cham- 
bers persists. Everyone who had known him 
in his revolutionary days—except Hiss, of 
course—had no difficulty in recognizing 
Chambers at the time of the trial. 

The jowls and the new teeth do not funda- 
mentally change the face we can still see on 
the inside back cover of the Communist lit- 
erary magazine, the New Masses, for July 
1931. After 20 years, the young Chambers 
looks up at us still with the sullen certainty 
of one who has discovered in the revolution 
an answer to the insecurity and doubt which 
had brought his brother to suicide, him to 
months of despair and near paralysis. In the 
movement he had found a way out of immo- 
bility, a way to join with the other insulted 
and injured of the earth to change the world 
which excluded them. To appear in the New 
Masses in those days was not merely to be a 
writer, but to subscribe to a new myth of the 
writer, summed up in the blurb under the 


photograph: “Youth as a periodically vagrant’ 


laborer in deep South, Plains, Northwest. 
Brief Columbia College experience ending 
with atheist publication. * * * Joined 
revolutionary movement 1925.” 

Hiss, who really knew Chambers, of course, 
better than anyone else except Chambers’ 
wife, put his finger on the sources of this 
myth when he told the committee that 
Chambers thought of himself as a kind of 
Jim Tully or Jack London. To understand 
Chambers, one must understand the con- 
cept of the literary bum as hero that came 


out of Tully and Londwa, a special Marxist 
Class-angling of the old Bohemian ideal. 
Chambers’ once living in the same quarters 
with an old whore, and his stealing of library 
books of which Hiss’ lawyers and psychi- 
atrists were to make so much during the 
trials, his name-changing and wandering, 
were all standard procedure for the rebel 
intellectual in those days. 

The life style he adopted was perfected in 
the Communist third period, in the years 
before 1935, and it is the third period we 
must first of all understand. The term is 
Lenin's, invented to describe that last stage 
of imperialism, the age of cataclysmic wars 
and revolutions, but it comes also to de- 
scribe the way of life of those who believed 
themselves the sole carriers of the future 
in those final uays. To the young comrades 
in their blue work shirts or flat-heeled shoes, 
there was no need to come to terms with 
the dying bourgeois world; Marx had told 
them that the point was to change it. They 
lived in a fine apocalyptic fury, issuing leaf- 
lets to ROTC units in midwestern agricul- 
tural colleges, urging the peasants and sol- 
diers to turn their guns the other way; they 
cried for an autonomous Negro republic to 
be carved out of the deep South: and in the 
few cities where they had sufficient num- 
bers, they were forever rushing into the 
streets to shout their resolve to defend the 
Soviet Union against their own ourgeoisie 
in case of war. The only reality'in their 
paranoid world was the workers’ fatherland, 
still encircled and unrecognized by our own 
Government. Here is a typical passage from 
an editorial that appeared in the New Masses 
in 1931, and which may actually have been 
written by Chambers: 

“It is only a question of time until all the 
imperialist powers mobolize their manpower 
and hurl its bleeding masses in a rain of 
steel across the frontiers, to destr the first 
Socialist republic. In this situation what 
are the intellectuals to do? * * * They 
realize, however imperfectly, that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics represents the 
advance guard, the hope of human progress 
and civilization. * * * And they desire, 
the most advanced of them, to employ their 
minds as weapons in the fight to save the 
Soviet Union from its reactionary enemies.” 

Reread in the pages of the old magazine, 
in the heavy black format that seems to 
shiek at us across the years, ana surrounded 
by the pen and ink drawings with their in- 
credibly depreved bosses and their unbeliev- 
ably noble workers, the banal paragraph 
seems merely unconscionably funny, like a 
bad silent film. But when we remember 
the universal loss of faith in those years of 
mass unemployment and of seemingly end- 
less depression, we can appreciate the at- 
tractiveness of the Marxist answer, guaran- 
teed by the miraculous existence of the 
Soviet Union, the last best hope human 
culture We sense, too, the appeal of vio- 
lence in a world of words—an instant of 
bloodshed and the whole golden future un- 
folds. 

No Third Perioder could have become, 
a later type of Communist, really a “traitor 
as distinguished from a mere “spy.” How 
could they betray a world they publicly dis- 
avowed? Romantic and ridiculous, they 
were still revolutionaries, their al 
single and unconcealed. When 
munists went underground they 
they never pretended to be good 
When the call came in 1932 
Bedacht, asking Ch. mbers to disay 
the individual he had been in order 
on “special” work, Chambers seems to have 
welcomed the chance. He had already sacri- 
ficed his will to party discipline, his fate to 
history. He had little more to offer up be- 
yond his name and the small frame that had 
become attached to it in the movement: the 
praise he had received in the Russian press 
for his stories of Communist life, the popu- 
larity of the play Can You Hear Their Voices, 


like 
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already presented 


and about to be produced in 


based on one of his works, 
at Vassar 
Russia 

Something in his temperament 
have greeted the prospect of 
tion; even before he entered what the Com- 
munists mean by the underground, he had 
been, in the Dostoevs sense, an under- 
ground man, his own enemy. It had appar- 
ently pleased him to take the final step, to 
become one whose death it would be for- 
bidden to notice What did Mundt 
Rankin or Dixon Know of Dostoevsky 
those 24 jurors of the kind of alienatec 
that conditioned Chambers? What tri 
history brought them and him int 
Same room, pushed them toward an un 
alliance? 

It was Hiss—the embodiment of the 
sequent popular-front ers 
the embodiment of the thiri period--who 
provided the common link: Hiss who had as 
Gesperately to look Chambers 
had not to. The New Veal had moved Amer- 
ican politics left, and had opened the ; 
of the trade unions and the Was 


seems to 


self-immola- 


s Chambers 


respectable as 


bureaus to the univ y intelligen 
t 


the very moment when that inteilis 
had been penetrated by the Communis 
communism had undergone two 
changes: First, the national C 
parties had lost all initiative and 
democracy, coming under the abs 
trol of the Russian bureaucracy 
world Stalinism had adopted the 
front line of collaboration with 
geolsie. 
No longer was the ideal Bolshevik the 
rebel, the poet-bum chanting s 
test, but the principled Govert 
with the pressed suit and the cle 
It was the day of fronts an 
izations, of infiltrating and < 1 
boring from within. As the head 
the Daily Worker declared peace-with-« 
italism, a new kind of underground C 
nist moved into Washington, unt 
among the purer, pragmatic New Dealers 
Hiss is the prototype of the new-model 
Bolsnevik (Lee Pressman and Henry Collins 
and John Abt, Noel Field and George Silver- 
man were others) who was the more valuable 
as he seemed less radical. Far from being 
urged to sell the party press, he was even 
discouraged from reading it. These 
cret workers had never been open members 
of the party; they did not merely hide, but 
pretended to be what they were not. For 
the first time, a corps of Communists existed 
for whom treason, in the sense of 
ceit, Was These were not 
tionaries but Machiavellian: 1 with 
double allegiance, making the be f tw 
worlds and often, like Hi profiting im- 
mensely within the society they worked 
hard to destroy. 
Doubtless some of 
were able to deceive t 
ing that there was no 
between their real allegianc 
tended one What helped the s 
was the rise of Nazi German 
threat on the world scene 
role of the Soviet Union 
affair The blanket phras 
covered over conflicts as 
On the one hand, the New De 
recognized the new Rus 
the other han 
joined 
League 
before called a den ot 
calling for the unity of 
The watchword was no r 
Soviet Union,” but “Establis! 
curity.” The Communists he 
interests of Russia and United States 
were forever identical, and the majority of 
liberals collaborated in the hoax which was 
to crash with the signing of the Nazi-Soviet 
pact, be ridiculously revived during the war 
when we were and collapse once 


new se- 


possible 


deep 


“Defend the 


allies, 
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more at the foot of the iron curtain. Here 
are the words of Earl Browder, written in 
the first flush of the Popular Front honey- 
moon: 

“In this world movement, there stand out 
before the peace-loving peoples of the world 
two centers of resistance to the Fascist flood, 
two points from which leadership and in- 
spiration can be given to the majority of 
mankind struggling for democracy and peace, 
two rallying grounds for the hard-pressed 
forces of progress and culture—the Soviet 
Union and the United States. * * * The 
Soviet Union and the United States have 
common problems, common interests, and 
common enemies. That is a central fact in 
the new world situation.” 

The platitudes, read in their context of 
rallies-for-Spain sponsored by the big names 
from Hollywood and Broadway, seem only a 
little less old-fashioned and absurd than 
those of 1931, but we must read them with 
attention, remembering that they made trea- 
soneasy. The bureaucrat, busy making him- 
self a niche in the Government service while 
transmitting secret material to the Russians, 
didn’t even have to pose to himself a moral 
either/or; in both his roles, he could consder 
himself serving what Browder liked to call 
the spirit of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln. 

Before the popular-front Communist the 
ordinary Congressman is helpless, unless 
there is a renegade willing to make revela- 
tions. The average legislator pursues ordi- 
narily one of two policies in regard to Com- 
munists, springing from his profound inabil- 
ity or unwillingness to tell a Stalinist from 
a liberal. Either he lumps together as Reds 


everybody left-of-center (and even an occa- 
sional right-winger by mistake), or he refuses 
to recognize as a Communist anyone who 
denies it. The one kind of Communist likely 
to be missed by both approaches is the gen- 
teel Bolshevik who keeps his nose clean and 
never even reads the New Republic. 


That is why the committee was at first so 
completely buffaloed by Hiss. When he 
thundered righteously, “I am sorry but I can- 
not but feel to such an extent that it is diffi- 
cult for me to control myself that you can sit 
there, Mr. HEBERT, and say to me casually 
that you have heard that man [Chambers] 
and you have heard me, and that you just 
have no basis for judging which one is tell- 
ing the truth,” HEsert could only stutter 
lamely something about the degrading neces- 
sity of using low stool pigeons like Chambers 
and Miss Bentley. 

It is easy enough to understand the shouts 
of “red herring” raised in the earlier days of 
the case by certain old-line Democrats led 
by President Truman. They did not dissent 
on principle, but merely on party lines. If a 
venture sparked by Republicans is admitted 
o have succeeded, the Democrats stand to 
lose votes; and one denies anything that 
might lose votes. But the real liberals, in 
and out of the Democratic Party, from whose 
ranks most of the actual believers in the 
innocence of Hiss are drawn, are a different 
matter. They had not even listened to the 
earlier testimony, out of a feeling that pay- 
ing any heed to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was playing into the 
hands of the enemy, and that, in any event, 
the personnel and procedures of that com- 
mittee made it impossible for it to arrive at 
the truth. During the trials they paid atten- 
tion for the first time. 

Chambers’ documentary evidence was still 
there, of course, and his circumstantial story 
was told again; but by this time Hiss was 
able to make a better showing than he had, 
taken unawares, before the committee. He 
was imperturbable and glib in his testimony; 
and his lawyers were able to make Chambers 
seem more than ever a moral leper, turning 
his very virtues (the lies and half revelations 
by which he had attempted to protect Hiss) 
against him, and mocking his new-found 
religion. All the world distrusts a convert, 


but no part of it does so more heartily than 
the liberals. Finally there were the psychia- 
trists, prepared on the basis of courtroom 
observation to call Chambers seriously un- 
balanced. 

But most important of all, there arose to 
stand beside Hiss, one by one, a series of re- 
spectable character witnesses, an elite corps, 
as it were, of the New Deal, distinguished 
civil servants and honored judges, until it 
seemed as .f the whole movement that from 
1932 on had swept the country out of fear 
and toward prosperity was staking its very 
reputation On the innocence of this single 
man. We know the character witnesses did 
not deliberately lie. But if they were not 
liars—as they certainly were not—they were, 
in some sense, fools. It is not an easy admis- 
sion, certainly not for them, but not even for 
those (among whom I include myself) who 
have admired in them a vision of national 
life that still appears worth striving for. 

Even the wisdom of Franklin Roosevelt, 
the final culture hero of our liberal era, 
is brought into question. For he seems per- 
sonally to have pooh-poohed the suspicions, 
relayed to him in 1940 by Ambassador Bul- 
litt, about the reliability of Hiss. How could 
he have done otherwise? Was not Hiss one 
of those young men, mocked by the reaction- 
ary press as “brain trusters,” it had been his 
special pride to bring into political life? The 
big-city bosses, the unprincipled experts, 
and the party hacks, he had been forced to 
carry with him for expediercy’s sake; but 
these young idealists he had supported for 
the sake of principle. Superficially, the his- 
tory of Hiss is the prototypical history of the 
New Dealer at his best: The distinguished 
years at Harvard Law School, the secretary- 
ship to the almost mythical Justice Holmes, 
the brilliant career that began in the Nye 
committee and culminated at Tehran. 

Certainly, a generation was on trial with 
Hiss, on trial not, it must be noticed, for 
having struggled toward a better world, but 
for having substituted sentimentality for in- 
telligence in that struggle, for having failed 
to understand the moral conditions that 
must determine its outcome. What is in- 
volved is not any question of all or most of 
the younger New Dealers having been, like 
Hiss, secret agents of the GPU, but of their 
having been so busy denying that there was 
a GPU or that it mattered, that they could 
not identify an enemy of all the values in 
which they most profoundly believed. 

They cannot,even flatter themselves on 
having been fooled by master tricksters. 
Hiss was, perhaps, an extraordinarily ac- 
complished dissembler, but what of the 
Pressmans, the Wadleighs, and the Reming- 
tons, more obvious in their intended de- 
viousness? Lest the New Dealers seem “Red- 
baiters,” they preferred to be fools. Even in 
the case of Hiss, disquieting reports were 
transmitted to his superiors from time to 
time, and it was noticed, on at least one oc- 
casion, that information which passed 
through his hands had an odd way of leak- 
ing out. At one point A. A. Berle, after a 
conversation with Chambers, had gone to 
Dean Acheson, then Hiss’ immediate supe- 
rior, to report the rumor that “the Hiss 
boys” were members of a secret Communist 
group, and Acheson called in Donald Hiss to 
ask him if he and his brother were really 
Reds. 

The naiveté of the thing is monumental. 
He asked Donald Hiss, and when Hiss said 
no, Acheson was satisfied. After all, he had 
known the Hiss boys since they were chil- 
dren; they had gone to the same schools, be- 
longed to the same clubs, could speak man 
to man. Dean Acheson simply could not 
bring himself to believe that if the Hisses, 
who were gentlmen, were also Communists, 
they would, as a matter of course, lie. One 
thinks of Mrs. Roosevelt, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, calling the leaders of 
the American Student Union into her draw- 
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ing room, asking them please to tell her the 
real truth: were they Communists? 

In part, the lack of realism shared by 
Acheson and Mrs. Roosevelt came from be- 
longing to a world in which liberals and 
conservatives (and even radicals) are as- 
sumed to share the same moral values, the 
vali 2s of the old Judeo-Christian ethical sys- 
tem, however secularized; but in another 
sense, it arises from long conditioning of 
the public mind by the front organizations 
of the late thirties, through which the bulk 
of the liberals learned to mainfain the para- 
dox that (a) there were really no Commu- 
nists, just the hallucinations of wicch hunt- 
ers and (b) if these were-Communists, they 
were, despite their shrillness and bad man- 
ners, fundamentally on the side of justice. 
After all, the Communists are “left,” and 
everyone knows that only the “right” is 
bad. This obsurd metaphor of “leftness” 
managed to conceal from men of good will 
and some intelligence the essential fact that 
the Communists had ceased to subscribe to 
a political morality universally shared, what- 
ever its abuses, until 1917. How many vic- 
tims of this confusion were able to spend 
years moving in and out of Communists 
fronts and say blandly in the end, “To the 
best of my knowledge, I have never known 
an actual Communist.” 

Seen in this larger context, the half-delib- 
erate blindness of so many decent people, 
which is a vital part of the total Hiss case, 
explains itself. The erstwhile defenders of 
Hiss’ innocence show a growing tendency 
to remain silent, but their silence does not 
mean, alas, that they are finally convinced. 
Looking through Carey McWlliams’ recent 
Witch Hunt, for instance, one is startled to 
discover in a study of the rising tide of ac- 
cusations of communism, no mention of the 
name of Alger Hiss—nor, indeed, of Klaus 
Fuchs. So significant an oversight must 
mean, if not active skepticism about Hiss’ 
guilt, a feeling that his case is somehow less 
relevant than those in which charges of com- 
munism have not been substantiated. 

We must clearly understand that the fail- 
ure of Hiss to confess, far from casting 
doubt on his guilt, merely helps to define 
its nature. If Hiss’ guilt is of the sort I 
have tried to indicate, it is clear that, with- 
out some change of heart or values, he could 
not possibly have confessed. One has only 
tc think of the recent trial of the 12 mem- 
bers of the national committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Even these avowed and open 
leaders of the movement, whom one had 
perhaps expected to cry out their faith 
proudly before the tribunal, could only 
plead—so ingrained had the popular front 
lie become—in the teeth of the evidence of 
their own early writings, that (a) they had 
never advocated revolution and (b) by Goa 
it was their inalienable right as American 
citizens to do so. What could one expect 
from Hiss? 

If there is a note of tragedy in the case, 
it is provided by Chambers, the informer 
driven to mortify himself and to harm “hose 
he still loves. The third perioder, still pur- 
suing the absolute, makes a tragic final ap- 
pearance as the scorned squealer; the popu- 
lar fronter can only exist in the role of the 
hopeless liar. It is difficult to say what factor 
is most decisive in cutting Hiss off finally 
from the great privilege of confession; op- 
portunism or perverted idealism, moral ob- 
tuseness or the habit of Machiavellianism; 
they are all inextricably intermingled. 

In the end he failed all liberals, all who 
had, in some sense and at some time, shared 
his illusions (and who that calls himself a 
liberal is exempt?) , all who demanded of him 
that he speak aloud a common recognition 
of complicity. And yet, perhaps they did 
not really want him to utter a confession; 
it would have been enough had he admitted 
a@ mictake rather than confessed a positive 
evil. Maybe, at the bottom of their hearts, 
they did not finally want him to admit any- 
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thing, but preferred the chance he gave them 
to say: he is, we are, innocent. 

American liberalism has been reluctant 
to leave the garden of its illusion; but it can 
dally no longer: the age of innocence is dead. 
the Hiss case marks the death of an era, but 
it also promises a rebirth if we are willing to 
learn its lesscns. We who would still like to 
think of ourselves as liberals must be willing 
to declare that mere liberal principle is not 
in itself a guarantee against evil; that the 
wrongdoer is not always the other—“they” 
and not “us”; that there is no magic in the 
words “left’’ or “progressive” or “socialist” 
that can prevent deceit and the abuse of 
power. 

It is not necessary that we liberals be self- 
flagellants. We have desired good, and we 
have done some; but we have also done great 
evil. The confession in itself is nothing, but 
without the confession there can be no un- 
derstanding, and without the understanding 
of what the Hiss case tries desperately to 
declare, we will not be able to move forward 
from a liberalism of innocence to a liberalism 
of responsibility. 


The Association, Southern Commissioners 
of Agriculture, Never Speaks Except 
on Matters Affecting Their Farm Con- 
stituency—Because of This Self-Im- 
posed Restriction and the Conservatism 
Which Has Always Characterized Their 
Esteemed Secretary, C. C. Hanson, 
Members of Congress Are Usually 
Ready to Lend a Helping Hand to 


Any Request Which He Might Make 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day in receipt of a letter from C. C. 
Hanson, Washington representative and 
executive secretary of the Associxtion, 
the Southern Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture. 

It is my judgment that there is no 
trade or other organization or associa- 
tion in these United States which com- 
mends itself more to me and to the vast 
majority of the membership of both 
Houses of Congress than does the Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Commissioners of 
Agriculture, consisting of the 13 duly 
elected or appointed commissioners of 
the cotton-producing States of our 
Southland and the State of West Vir- 
ginia, represented by Hon. J. B. Mc- 
Laughlin, Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The Association of Southern Com- 
missioners never speaks with respect to 
any matter except such as have to do 
with the well-being of their farm con- 
Stituency. 

It is because of that self-imposed re- 
striction and the natural conservatism 
which has always characterized its es- 
teemed secretary, C. C. Hanson, Mem- 
bers of Congress are usually ready to 
lend a helping hand to any request which 
he might make. 


As you all know, last year the Treas- 
ury of the United States took a loss of 
some $40,000,000 in price supporting the 
peanut crops by way of acquiring sur- 
pluses in order to maintain peanuts at 
what this Congress legislated to be equi- 
table prices. 


PEANUT INDUSTRY IN DISTRESS 


With respect to this year’s crop, more 
stringent regulations and controls were 
invoked to make effective the expendi- 
ture of funds to maintain prices. Rigid 
allotments were made for each planter— 
but despite all that was and could be 
done, again our peanut industry is dis- 
tressed—and it looks as if, again, the 
Federal Government will have to help 
this year’s peanut crop to the extent of 
$14,500,000. 

In the several conferences that Colo- 
nel Hanson and their agricultural econ- 
omist have had with me, the colonel 
told of the studies which the Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture had made 
with a view to reducing the moneys nec- 
essary to support the peanut prices— 
and, in fact, said that they looked hope- 
fully for the day when the price support 
for that crop could be entirely abated. 

In detailing their own economic stud- 
ies, he stated their findings indicated a 
possibility that a more intensive study 
of consumer preferences would possibly 
be the one way to solve the problem— 
and do so with the expenditure of a com- 
paratively small sum. 

He pointed out what the improved 
packaging of vegetable oil has done to 
increase the sales of such products as 
Crisco—and how the housewife pre- 
fers a shortening sold under that trade 
name to many other vegetable oils of 
equal quality—merely because she knows 
that when one takes the lid off the can, 
it is pure white and creamy—and that 
it remains that way. She knows, also, 
that she does not have to keep it in the 
refrigerator—and that wherever she 
buys a can of that brand, it will look 
like all other cans, and possess the same 
wholesale appearance at all times. 

In pointing out how much aggressive 
merchandising will mean to increased 
peanut consumption, he handed me an 
article by Mr. Procter Campbell of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which reads, in part, as follows: 

How can peanut consumption be in- 
creased? That is the question the peanut 
industry and Government are trying to solve 
today. The importance of the question is 
highlighted by the fact that in recent years 
consumption has lagged far behind produc- 
tion of one of the Nation's important food 
crops. 

The peanut industry has made efforts to 
increase consumption of edible stocks. Some 
significant advances have been made in qual- 
ity of the products offered, particularly in 
peanut butter, where a great degree of stabil- 
ity has been gained in the standard product. 
Peanut butter has been combined with honey 
and yeast in appetizing spreads. Individual 
firms have conducted research in new prod- 
uct development. High quality roasted stock 
has been marketed in handy packages and 
pleasing mixes. 

ADVERTISING KEY TO EDIBLE MARKET 

Equally important has been the strong ad- 
vertising Campaign carried on by many in 
the industry. A few firms have been partic- 
ularly active in keeping their good product 
before the consumer—the man who must be 
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sold if the central problem is to be pared 
down without long delay. Every firm that 
handles peanuts, whether a sheller, peanut 
butter manufacturer, salter, and roaster, or 
confectioner, should be interested in increas- 
ing the volume of peanuts that go into edible 
uses. However, there is still evidence that 
some firms are taking the path of least re- 
sistance and are not exploiting the edible 
peanut market to the maximum. 
Development of methods for increasing the 
use of peanuts at the edible price level are 
being investigated by the Fats and Oils 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture un- 
der a Research and Marketing Act project. 
While quick results cannot be expected from 
this work, possibilities for developing new 
and expanded market outlets for peanuts and 
their products will be passed on to the in- 
dustry as soon as they are developed. 


RICE PREFERENCE STUDY 


Colonel Hanson told of the results that 
came out of the studies that had been 
conducted under the direction of Mr. 
Forrest E. Clements, head of the Divi- 
sion of Special Surveys in the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, of consumer 
preference on rice—and of the tremen- 
dous amount of information garnered, 
and to which the increased consump- 
tion of rice in these United States can 
directly be traced. 

Mr. Speaker, this economic report, 
made by the Division of Special Sur- 
veys, on rice and the patterns of rice 
usage disclosed not alone the users and 
nonusers of rice—but the characteristics 
of those who use it—the frequency of 
their servings—how rice was used in the 
home—the reasons for its usage—the 
methods of cooking and the foods which 
it replaces. 

Of tremendous interest to the rice pro- 
ducers, the rice industry and markets— 
was the information that they garnered 
epropos of quick-cooking rice—ready- 
to-eat rice breakfast foods and rice cris- 
pies. The type and size of the packages 
that were most desired by the house- 
wife—the housewife’s preference for cer- 
tain brands—and distribution of print- 
ing recipes on packages—all afforded 
suggestions for increasing the use of 
rice—which when introduced into mar- 
keting practices, paid off handsomely. 

Typical of the price factors in mar- 
keting of rice, the survey disclosed that 
less than one-third of those who were 
interviewed said they woud use rice more 
extensively if the prices were lowered. 
Very few, at the time of the survey were 
conscious that rice and potatoes cost 
about the same, while a third thought 
it cost less. 

Out of this special survey came data 
of inestimable value to the rice produc- 
ers of these United States—and, in fact, 
the television today is almost daily car- 
rying programs and marketing commer- 
cials which tell of rice cooked in 1 min- 
ute—which has meant the sale of mil- 
lions of extra pounds of rice by the rice 
producers. 

Mr. Speaker, how well I remember 
some years ago of a call made at my 
office by Col. C. C. Hanson, the Honor- 
able Bob Goode, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the State of Alabama, and 
the Honorable J. E. MacDonald, com- 
missioner of agriculture of the great 
State of Texas. 

Commissioner MacDonald told at 
length of the hundreds of thousands of 
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boxes of grapefruit that were being 
thrown into the irrigation ditches of the 
Rio Grande Valley as well as the surplus 
of oranges left to rot on the trees because 
of the inability to obtain even as much 
as the freight that it would have cost to 
ship these valuable food products to 
market. 
CITRUS FRUIT PREFERENCE STUDY 


Mr. Speaker, this brought forth an- 
other research study by the Division of 
Special Surveys on citrus preferences 
among household consumers—and again 
came a veritable arsenal of informative 
data obtained from householders as to 
their likes and their dislikes for citrus 
fruits and fruit juices. 

In this study, one of the questions 
asked of each homemaker was as to her 
preference and her use of fresh oranges 
and grapefruit, and canned orange juice, 
grapefruit juice, and various citrus 
blends. 

Those who said they “never used this 
or that type” were asked, “How does it 
happen that you never use the same?” 

Those who indicated that they used a 
product less than once a weck were 
asked, “How does it happen that you 
don’t use it more often?” Those who 
stated they used some one product once 
a week or more were asked, “Why, in 
general, do you use it?” 

With respect to lemons, nonusers were 
asked the regular questions as stated 
above—but additionally, those who used 
lemons less than daily were asked—why 
they did not use them more often, and 
the reasons reported. 

The study made in Louisville, Ky., re- 
vealed the fact that bother in serving 
and dislike of taste were by far the most 
frequently mentioned reasons for not 
using oranges. In Nelson County, taste 
alone was given as the predominant 
reason. 

The overwhelming majority of all who 
made frequent use of oranges said they 
did so for health reasons. Approxi- 
mately one out of three of the frequent 
users emphasized the general food 
values and a similar proportion indi- 
cated that they considered oranges as 
essential parts of the diet of children. 

These facts as to consumer prefer- 
ences—pertinent to millions—apropos 
of the food value of fresh oranges and 
grapefruit versus that of canned juices, 
and the reasons for using or not using 
either fresh fruit or canned juices, the 
use of the mixture of fruit blends per 
capita consumption, plus a multiplicity 
of other data pertinent to the use of 
citrus-fruit products, has tremendously 
increased the consumption of fruit 
juices in these United States. 

FRUIT AND JUICE PREFERENCE 


Mr. Speaker, there is no question but 
that the ever-increasing standard of liv- 
ing has in large manner accounted for 
the increased consumption of all fruit 
and vegetable juices during the past 10 
years. In that interim, however, we 
have seen tomato juice increased from 
2.76 pounds per capita to 4.5 pounds, or 
& 63-percent increase—and all juices, 
including prune, pineapple, and so forth, 
and vegetable, from 5.88 pounds per 
capita to 13.7 pounds, or an increase of 


133 percent. While other juices in- 
creased in somewhat lesser percentages 
between the years of 1939 and 1950, the 
consumption of citrus-fruit juices has 
been expanded to the tremendous con- 
sumption of 229 percent during that 
decade. 

While some percentage of this increase 
in the consumption of citrus-fruit juices 
may be :.ttributed to the standard of liv- 
ing, the great preponderance of the in- 
crease and benefits which have accrued 
to the citrus-fruit producers, is directly 
due to the increased advertising, mar- 
keting, and other benefits that arose 
from knowing exactly what consumer 
preferences were, as were so ably dis- 
closed in the work done on that product 
by the Division of Special Surveys. 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE ON POTATOES 


With a marked decline in potato con- 
sumption in the United States from 195 
pounds per capita in 1910 to an approxi- 
mate 125 pounds per capita in 1948—and 
despite a progressive decrease in acreage, 
the increased yields per acre had main- 
tained the production of potatoes in the 
United States at a fairly high level. 

Between 1930 and 1948, the average 
yield in bushels per acre rose from 110 to 
186—chiefly because of the better utiliza- 
tion of lands—and technological ad- 
vances made by our potato farmers, the 
introduction of new fertilizers and pow- 
erful insecticides and the guidance of our 
county agents. 

Wartime legislation which gave farm- 
ers price incentive toward higher pro- 
duction saw a record-breaking harvest 
reported but a few years ago. Inasmuch 
as potatoes is a highly perishable crop, 
this created one of the greatest agricul- 
tural surplus production problems ever 
faced by our agricultural economy, 

It was at that particular time that 
the Division of Special Surveys, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, made that 
illuminating study on potatoes—particu- 
larly directed to disclosing the potato 
preferences among restaurant and hotel 
buyers. 

The report of that study editorially 
and statistically constitutes one of the 
most illuminating reports on an agricul- 
tural product which I have ever read. 
Looking to the increased sales of agri- 
cultural products—and in the same class 
are the studies made on preferences 
among household consumers on potatoes, 
apples, and winter pears, women’s pref- 
erences among textile products, and a 
host of other studies. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency of the peanut 
situation in these United States today 
with respect both to the Virginia-type 
and the Spanish-type is such as warrants 
studies comparable to those which I 
above recited. 


* PACE REPORT ON PEANUT FUNDS 


Our good friend, the Honorable 
Stephen Pace, ex-Representative of the 
Third District of Georgia, while serving 
here in this body—devoted months if not 
years to intimate study of the welfare 
of the peanut planters of our great 
South. Well I recall one of his reports 
wherein he stated that all of the money 
expended by the Department of Agricul- 
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ture in its various studies on peanuts— 
edible and inedible—for hay, nuts, hull, 
and hogs—did not amount to as much as 
$150,000 in any 1 year. 

Contrast that small amount of expen- 
diture for research on this great basic 
agricultural crop with the billions that 
we lay cut for research in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the millions upon 
millions of dollars that are spent each 
year for research in other departments 
of the Federal Government. 

Contrast that small expenditure of 
$150,000 for research by the Department 
of Agriculture—on its studies with re- 
spect to peanuts—with the $45,000,000 
that was spent last year by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to support 
the peanut price structure established 
by this Government. 

Better yet, Mr. Speaker, compare the 
few thousand dollars that are necessary 
to effectuate the results desired by the 
Association, the Southern Commission- 
ers of Agriculture, with the $14,500,- 
000 of Federal funds that will be em- 
ployed to support the peanut price struc- 
ture in this crop year, and you will see 
why it is that our good friend, C. C. Han- 
son, is writing to ask congressional as- 
sistance in the matter of dealing with 
this problem. 

The problem to be dealt with in mak- 
ing the study which the Association, the 
Southern Commissioners of Agriculture, 
is requesting, is to obtain factual infor- 
mation which will aid in determining 
the ways in which the market for peanuts 
and peanut oil may be expanded. 

The area of the general problem to be 
examined in the proposed study is the 
uses made by household consumers of 
peanuts, peanut butter, peanut oils, 
as well as the uses made in agriculture 
of the peanut hulls themselves. 

SCOPE OF PROPOSED STUDY 


Additionally thereto, ascertainment is 
to be made with respect to the attitudes 
of householders and for preferences re- 
garding the manner in which they would 
like to see the peanut products flavored, 
packed, and improved. It is desired that 
special studies and attention should be 
directed toward perfecting a peanut 
product which can be sliced and insert- 
ed between slices of bread just as bologna 
and other meats, together with a host of 
other pertinent questions, all of which 
are directed toward extending the mar- 
kets for peanuts and peanut prod:cts. 

Some degree of success has already 
been achieved. The Fats and Oils 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with George L. 
Pritchard as its chief, has already pro- 
duced a sample run of peanut butters— 
not alone carrying the natural flavor— 
but other peanut butters that are chili 
flavored, chocolate flavored, lemon fia- 
vored, and orange flavored. This high- 
ly valued idea of making peanut butters 
of various flavors already holds great 
promise of expanding present markets. 

CONSUMPTION IS STABLE 


Mr. Speaker, it is interesting that the 
consumption of peanuts during the last 
two decades has varied by a small per- 
cent per capita from year to year. The 
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actual consumption is recited in the fol- 

lowing tables: 

Domestic use of peanuts for food 1929-48 
(shelled basis) 
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From the above table, it becomes ap- 
parent that if we can but increase the 
use of peanuts by as little as 10 percent 
per capita per year, which is less than 
one-half pound per person, that it will 
mean an over-all market for more than 
75,000,000 pounds per year. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of the above 
as well as other reasons that the Associa- 
tion, the Southern Commissioners of Ag- 
riculture, through their Washington rep- 
resentative, have made their plea. They 
desire that the sum of $140,000 be made 
available to the Division of Special Sur- 
veys, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in order to extend their marketing 
studies with respect to peanut prefer- 
ences, as well as to carry on the splendid 
work being done by the Fats and Oils 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I share the confidence of 
the Association, the Southern Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture, that when these 
studies are complete, a veritable arsenal 
of data will have been garnered that will 
lead to the extension of the market for 
peanuts, both at home and abroad. 
Moreover, I feel with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture that the expenditure of 
the small sum of $140,000 directed to 
that purpose will aid in abating the large 
sums which are annually spent in sup- 
porting peanut prices in accordance with 
legislation enacted by this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all Mem- 
bers of this Congress sitting on both 
sides of the aisle and both ends of the 
Capitol may have the opportunity to 
read the plea of the Southern Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture, made by their ex- 
ecutive secretary, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include 
in the ReEcorp his letter dated October 
15, 1951. 

Colonel Hanson’s letter reads as fol- 
lows: 


ASSOCIATION, THE SOUTHERN 
COMMISSIONERS OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
Hon. Frank W. BoyKiIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN BoYKIN: This 
writer shal! always remember the first ses- 


sion of the Eighty-second Congress as one 
of the most interesting and hardest working 
sessions that the Nation has seen in many 
decades. Nothing but the urgency, with re- 
spect to the well-being of Alabama and our 
Southland could cause me to write you in 
the last closing hours of the Congress 

Your own contribution to the well-being 
of the peoples of the First District of Ala- 
bama in particular, and to those of the 
Nation in general, has been tremendous. 
Nothing but that strong, vigorous frame 
with which God has endowed ali the Boykins, 
from whatever State they come, has enabled 
you to carry on your duty from 5 o'clock in 
the morning until long after sundown day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month, laboring ceaselessly and untiringly 
for your own constituents in Alabama and 
for Americans everywhere. 

Tuaere is a matter with respect t 
nut crop to which this writer would like to 
direct your attention, convinced as he is 
in the belief that there is no man who 
could bring a greater depth of understanding 
to that problem or more quickly institute an 
action program to relieve the distress than 
your own good self. 

Once again our peanut planters have pro- 
duced a surplus crop and are in distress, not 
alone those planters in Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and the Carolinas, and Virginia— 
who produce the long runner type of nut— 
but also those planters in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas, who produce such a tre 
aous volume of the Spanish type nut 

It is unnecessary for this writer to p 
out to you that peanuts for hay, peanuts 
nuts, oil, and hulls, both edible and ine 
make peanuts in value the third basic 
preduced in our great Southland. 

The Nation's Congress has long since rec- 
ognized the inability of the peanut planters 
to produce and profitably market their crops 
without the aid and assistance of the Federal 
Government. Agreeable to that finding, the 
Congress has on several occasions declared 
that it was its policy “to aid and assist in 
the marketing of that crop,” which assist- 
ance has, in the last deca le, taken diverse 
forms 

Notable among the instrumentalities was 
the establishment of a guaranteed price for 
crops produced and under acreage allotment 
control with the acquisition by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation of the surplus, and 
in their operations, millions have been spent 
from Federal Treasury funds in trying to 
effect economic production 

The remedies taken have been only par- 
tially effective. This has been largely due to 
variations of seasons, inability to effectively 
control production, the inadequacy of storage 
and handling facilities, to say nothing of the 
ordinary visitation of insects, rodents, and 
fungi to which the nuts are subjected 

It is in part because of the foregoing rea- 
sons that the Department of Agriculture has 
been compelled to go before Congress on 
various occasions to request certain legisla- 
tion in the matter of the production of pea- 
nuts, the power to effectuate certain controls 
and the appropriation of large sums of money 
for the purchase of surplus peanuts, in order 
that peanut planters adversely affected would 
not be impoverished, due to the conditions 
above described. 

For the past several years the Department 
of Agriculture, through several of its Various 
agencies, has been making further heroic 
efforts to reduce subsidy payments on a 
great variety of agricultural products and 
they have succeeded in doing so—to an In- 
credible degree. 

Consumer preference studies with respect 
to selected textile products, potatoes, apples, 
winter pears, citrus fruits, and other items 
of research have unquestionably not alone 
expanded the agricultural market at home 
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The As ‘iation, 
of Agriculture, has 
study of what, in their opinion, can 
pensively be done to improve the peanut 
situation, first with respect to abating sub- 
sidy payments, and second, with respect to 
expanding the market for } product 

This study, conducted by an eminent ag- 
ricultural economist, is supported individ- 
ually and collectively by those who const! 
tute the Association Southern C 
sioners of Agriculture. They 
the real solution Hes in an extensive study 
in packaging and marketing the edible pea- 
nut crop as Well as in an educational cam- 
paign with respect to the high 
peanut oil This can and 
ried out by the Division 
Bureau of Agricultural Economi 
ment of Agriculture 

To that end, the Association, Souther: 
Commissioners of Agriculture is seeking your 
help 

1. To have the sum of $140,000 diverted 
from the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion to the above Division of Special Surveys 
for the study, or 

2. The appropriation of that st 
Congress and for that purpose. 

Thanking you for your alw ) 
helpfulness to me, as the Washington rep- 
resentative of the Association, Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture and your 
never-failing and continuing courtesies, I 
am, 
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Very truly, 
C. C. HANSON 
Executive Se etary. 
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None Called Him Neighbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review 
which was published in the Parkersburg 
News, of Parkersburg, W. Va., of an in- 
teresting new bool: entitled “None Called 
Him Neighbor,” written by Marie Wood, 
a reporter on the Parkersburg Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


None CALLep Him NetcHsor—Marire Woop 
Writes FASCINATING BooK ON BLENNER- 
HASSETTS 

(By Albert Woofter) 

“None Called Him Neighbor” is the strik- 
ing title of a new and well-written book by 
a well-known Parkersburg newspaperwoman, 
Marie Wood, reporter of the Parkersburg 
Sentinel. 

The book, which is being published here 
Wednesday, tells the story of Harman and 
Margaret Biennerhassett, for whom historic 
Biennerhassett Island was named. 

Mrs. Wood's own research was undertaken 
more than a dozen years ago, and her story 
is told with numerous picturesque details 
not usually found in history books. School 
children should find the lifelike characters 
fascinating. 

The author is the talented former Marie 
Beyer O’Brien, who has spent 20 years in 
newspaper work. She is a former employee 
of the Parkersburg News; also worked on 
newspapers in Huntington and Glenville. 
She spent a year with the Pittsburgh Press 
and 4 years with the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald, and was known for her bril- 
liant literary abilities. 

She is the author of a 200-page book on 
Germany, written for the United States 
Army during her 2-year stay in Europe as 
editorial adviser for the Information and 
Education Branch. The book ran to an 
overseas edition of 29,000 copies, but as not 
been made available in this country. 

Mrs. Wood is the mother of twin sons, 
3 years of age. But despite the time and 
care which must be devoted to two growing 
boys, plus her duties on the Sentinel, she 
found time to compile the 32-page story of 
the picturesque island just south of Parkers- 
burg in the Ohio River. 

Six characters move through the pages, 
taking their places in history—and in the 
story. 

They are: 

A 50-year-old general who is commander 
in chief of the American forces and a paid 
agent of Spain. 

A statesman, desperately in need of funds, 
brilliant, handsome, irresistible to women, 
and unscrupulous and designing. A former 
Vice President, he is under indictment in 
two States for the fatal shooting of the for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, the feud re- 
ported to have had its start in affairs of heart 
when both were junior officers in the Amer- 
ican Army. 

A wealthy, disinherited beauty, mistress of 
an island mansion—one of America’s show- 
places. 

Her husband, who was forced by the scan- 
dal of his marriage to his niece to leave Eu- 
rope and who has come to America. Here he 
becomes a figure for caricature and ridicule 
among his neighbors for his snobbery and 
arrogance. 


The President of the United States, dip- 
lomat and politician extraordinary and 
rounding out nearly 40 years of public life. 
His enemies know his deeply vindictive 
nature, and in the East he is held in such 
hatred that clergymen preached and prayed 
against him by name from the pulpit. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, a 
52-year-old former Virginia Congressman, 
midnight appointee of a bitter and defeated 
man who spent his last hours in the White 
House filling offices with foes of his stcces- 
sor. Both he and the President hate each 
other with equal venom. 

Those are the characters which move 
through the story which begins with Harman 
Blennerhassett'’s marriage and continues 
through to his death to include a series of 
snobbish and shabby acts. 

Interwoven through is the duplicity of 
Gen. James Wilkinson, who had two coun- 
tries—both for sale—and the scheming of 
Aaron Burr to wrest an empire out of the 
Southwest. To the latter scheme Harman, 
because of flattery, pledged financial support 
far beyond his resources in an effort to re- 
coup his fortune as well as leave the Ohio 
Valley, where the threat was becoming great- 
er that his hated neighbors would learn the 
scandal of his marriage. 

The bitter fight between President Thomas 
Jefferson and Chief Justice John Marshall, 
too often overlooked by historians, has an im- 
portant place in the story. 


Happenings in Washington—Program 
No. 52 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
broadcast. by me on program No. 52, 
Happenings in Washington. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


This is Ep. MARTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing another 
discussion of Happenings in Washington. 

The best evidence of the feelings of the 
people of Pennsylvania comes to me in the 
mail. The letters I receive from my con- 
stituents are an unfailing guide to their 
opinions on questions affecting the national 
interest and legislative proposals. 

I cannot tell you how much I appreciate 
these letters. They come from sincere, pa- 
triotic Americans who are so deeply con- 
cerned about the welfare of their country. 
I am glad to get them for a number of 
reasons. 

First, because the person who takes the 
trouble to write to me, in most cases, has 
a definite viewpoint to express. 

Second, because a great many suggestions 
I have received have given me valuable guid- 
ance and helpful assistance. 

Third, because the increasing volume of 
mail indicates a growing interest in the af- 
fairs of government and a deeper under- 
standing of the problems and difficulties of 
these troubled times. 

That is most important. The cause of 
good government cannot be advanced if 
there is indifference and apathy among the 
people. 

Only an aroused and enlightened citizen- 
ship can measure up to its responsibilities 
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under the American system in which the 
people are the government. 

It is extremely significant that more and 
more of my mail has to do with the tremen- 
dous expansion in Government spending. 

It is plainly evident that most Americans 
are worried about how to make ends meet 
in the face of high taxes and high prices. 

They are worried about the vast increase 
in the size and cost of government. 

They know that every dollar the Govern- 
ment spends must come out of the earnings 
of those who work for a living. 

They are worried about the new and bigger 
deficits which, in the next few years, will 
send the national debt far above the present 
level of $260,000,000,000. 

The people show an increasing awareness 
of the fact that the runaway expenditures 
must be paid for. 

Many are aware that today the annual in- 
terest on the public debt alone is more than 
the entire cost of operating the Federal 
Government only 20 years ago. 

Now, you know and I'know that we are 
rearming to protect ourselves and our Nation 
against the naked aggression by the Godless 
forces of communism. That will cost many 
billions of dollars. 

But I know—and your letters tell me that 
you also know—that a lot of the spending 
here in Washington is wasteful and unneces- 
sary. We know that many Federal functions 
could be suspended or curtailed while we 
build the Nation’s defensive strength. 

But the spending pressure grows stronger 
and stronger. Every attempt to economize 
meets with determined and unyielding resist- 
ance from the free spenders now in control. 

I wish every man and woman in America 
would understand how much the financial 
situation of the Government affects the indi- 
vidual citizen. According to an official Gov- 
ernment report, the taxes paid to Federal, 
States and local government last year aver- 
aged $360 for each man, woman, and child 
in our Nation. That is an average of $1,440 
for each family of four persons. It is more 
than double the taxes we paid in 1942. More 
than 90 percent of all the taxload was laid on 
the backs of our people by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay for Federal spending. In- 
creased taxes this year will push the burden 
upon each individual above $500 or more 
than $2000 for the average family. 

Over and above all these taxes, there is the 
growing national debt. Already the share of 
that debt for each family of four persons is 
nearly $7,000. It will be higher in the next 
year. The national debt is borrowed money 
which must be repaid. It is a mortgage on 
the future for many generations to come. 

Now, I should like to read to you some 
of the views on taxation and spending ex- 
pressed in some of the letters I’ve been get- 
ting. Time will permit me to quote from 
only a few. But, believe me, they are typical 
of thousands upon thousands of such letters 
which have been reaching my desk in recent 
months. 

I have here a letter from a young married 
man with two children, from Souderton, in 
Montgomery County. He writes, in part: 

“If taxes are further increased, or even 
held to present levels, it would cause a hard- 
ship due to the fact that the cost of raising a 
family is continuously on the rise. I trust 
that you will continue to fight against efforts 
to ever-increase our tax load. The only way 
to do it is to resist with all the strength at 
your command the efforts to continuously 
spend and spend, and to ever increase the 
scope of private government.” 

Now I have a letter from a Philadelphia 
businessman, who states: 

“It appears to me that if Congress were 
to devote half as much time to backing 
measures aimed at reducing the size and 
cost of government as it does to bills for 
increasing taxes, the pressure on taxpayers 
could be alleviated.” 
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I thoroughly agree with both of these men. 
Let me assure them that, as a member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, I fought 
hard to keep down every increase proposed 
in the new tax bill. My voting record in 
the Senate will show how I have fought to 
reduce unnecessary spending. 

Now let me read you two letters of a type 
that are more and more frequent in my 
mail. To me, they are heartbreaking letters 

,and I wish more could be done to help peo- 
ple like these. 

A woman in Pittsburgh writes: 

“When one is living on the income from 
savings, the income tax and other taxes wipe 
it out. Iam in the forgotten class, and must 
do without necessities to keep a horde of 
Government employees.” 

Then there is this letter from an elderly 
man in Ridgway, Elk County. He writes: 

“This matter of taxation is getting to be 
a back-breaking strain. I don’t know how 
much longer I can stand the strain. I am 
a retired man and have a limited income and 
find it impossible to stretch the money to 
meet my obligations.” 

These letter writers are representative of 
a large class—-those who have retired and 
who live On a fixed income. 

Taxes bite a bigger and bigger share of 
their limit-d pension and annuity checks. 
Inflation makes their few dollars buy less 
and less. And because most of them are 
well along in years, they cannot return to 
work. They can’t get jobs. 

They can do nothing but to tighten their 
belts. It is tragic that runaway Federal 
spending deprives many of those worthy 
people of the comforts for which they worked 
and saved and, in many cases, even the 
necessities of life. 

I have another letter from a disabled pen- 
sioner in Doylestown, Bucks County, who 
presents the same problem and goes on to 
add: 

“The Communist leaders in Russia boast 
they can make the United States spend it- 
self into bankruptcy. At the present rate 
their boast is likely to come true.” 

Now I want to read you a letter from a 
worried farmer of Erie County, who urges 
this: 

“Every expense proposed by anyone, espe- 
cially from the White House, should be care- 
fully examined to see that the crazy drive 
to ultimate bankruptcy and socialism is 
stopped, if it isn’t already too late.” 

In that same vein is a sober warning from 
a school teacher, who says: 

“During 28 years of teaching American gov- 
ernment and economic problems in the pub- 
lic high school, I have become a firm be- 
liever in, and a strong advocate of, the free- 
enterprise system. If the Federal tax in- 
crease and the stifling controls demanded by 
President Truman are granted, we will be 
far down the road to socialism.” 

A man in the coal business, down near the 
West Virginia border, tells me in a letter: 

“The salvation of our country depends 
upon Congress cutting the expenditures both 
at home and abroad. We should have a 
strong, sensible defense program, but the 
country can and is being destroyed by ex- 
cessive governmental spending.” 

These are typical Americans—a farmer, a 
teacher, a merchant. Underneath they share 
the same uneasy concern. They feel, as they 
so Well express it, that no nation can con- 
tinue to tex and spend as our Natjon has 
been taxing and spending, without even- 
tuilly taxing and spending itself into dis- 
asier. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, many thought- 
ful Americans are expressing that viewpoint, 
these days. 

A man in Pittsburgh writes as follows: 

“Let us have more efficiency and economy 
in Government and we will then have lower 
taxes. If industry operated the way the 
Federal Government does, there would be no 
profits to tax.” 


From Williamsport comes this comment: 

“It is time Congress weeded out and 
pruned down the Government to logical size. 
Let us have billions for defense and a few 
less billions for bureaucracy.” 

And a citizen of Lancaster adds: 

“The average citizen is so confused and be- 
wildered by the tactics that are being used 
in Washington that he has a : unstable sense 
of security. Please try to do something 
about the proposed tax burden that is being 
imposed supposedly to curb inflation by re- 
ducing our buying power. How can a family 
cause inflation by overbuying when our pur- 
chasing power has been reduced by high 
prices and present high taxes, without con- 
sidering the new tax increase?" 

To my friend in Lancaster, I'd like to re- 
ply that I am doing—and shall continue to 
do—all that one Member of Congress is able 
to do in the face of the spending spree which 
is unparalleled in our country’s history 

I vote against every proposed increase in 
spending unless the bill is directly related 
to the national defense 

I vote in favor of every proposal to cut 
down Government spending—unless such 
spending is for the national defense. 

In speeches and public statements I warn 
against reckless spending, extravagance and 
excessive payrolls. I am opposed to the 
growing power of the Federal bureaucracy 
which moves in every direction to absorb 
functions which can be handled mgre effi- 
ciently and at lower cost by State and local 
governments. 

The letters from which I have quoted are 
just a few of the many, many thousands 
that pour into my office. To me they rep- 
resent a ground-swell of protest against reck- 
less spending and excessive taxation. 

These letters, from rich and poor, from 
housewives, working men and women, pen- 
sioners, from Republicans and Democrats in 
the 67 counties of Pennsylvania, are truly 
the voice of the people. 

They encourage the hope that the sound, 
common sense of the American people will 
prevail and that the spirit of economy will 
return to preserve freedom of enterprise and 
freedom of opportunity. 

I shall heed those letters, I shall continue 
my fight for sound fiscal policies and bale 
anced budgets. 

I hope you will continue to write to me 
and give me the benefit of your views on 
the great public problems of the day. 

This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks, Thank you for your 
attention. 


TI 


Statement of J. Donald Kingsley, Agent 
General of United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
problem of reconstructing Korea is a 
most important one. When we finally 
defeat the Communists in Korea, we will 
face the important problem of helping 
the Koreans to help themselves. For 
this purpose the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency—UNKRA—has 
been established and the United States 
is a contributing member. The task of 
reconstructing Korea is important not 
only to help these poor unfortunate 
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people but also to demonstrate to the 
world that through technical assistance 
and leadershiv, the United States 
through the United Nations can offer 
a forward-looking program and that 
communism is, therefore, definitely not 
the answer in underdeveloped areas— 
or any other areas. 

I think we are fortunate that the 
United Nations has selected an Amer- 
ican, Mr. J. Donald Kingsley, to head 
up this program. Mr. Kingsley recently 
cutlined his program before the advi- 
sory committee meeting of UNKRA in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on September 10, 
1°51. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this statement printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY J. DONALD KINGSLEY, AGENT 
GENERAL OF UNITED ATIONS KorEAN RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AGENCY (UNKRA), To THE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE oF UNKRA IN GENEVA, 
SWITZERLAND, ON SEPTEMBER 10, 1951 
Since the last meeting of the Advisory 

Committee the military situation in Korea 
has improved to a certain extent, but the 
conclusion of active hostilities has been de- 
layed beyond our expectations and is not yet 
in sight. While we had hoped by this time 
to be on the threshold of full-scale opera- 
tions, that hope has not materialized and 
no one can say at this moment when, in fact, 
it may do so. 

Meantime, the continuance of bitter war- 
fare constantly increases the magnitude of 
the task confronting us and multiplies the 
difficulties of its accomplishment. In the 
second liberation of Seoul, which I recently 
visited, for example, destruction was far more 
extensive than in the first. Seoul, which had 
been a fine modern city, the finest in Korea 
and one of the finest in the entire Far East, 
is now little more than a burned-out shell. 
Industrial facilities in the area have been 
about 80 percent destroyed, 60 percent of 
the houses are burned out, and the capital 
and government buildings are twisted shells. 
Water, sewage, light, and telephone systems 
were completely knocked out. They have 
now been restored on a limited emergency 
basis by the Army, but their final restoration 
must await the conclusion of hostilities and 
will in all probability fall to UNKRA. 

I have used Seoul as an example, but it is 
by no means the most striking. It has 
changed hands only four times, whereas 
other towns and villages have been fought 
over six, eight, and ten times. There is, for 
example, the town of Ouijonbu, located on a 
strategic road intersection some 20 miles 
north of Seoul and a few miles from the 
present front. Ouijonbu was once a thriv- 
ing community of some 25,000 people. When 
we visited it at the end of July it was nothing 
but a mass of rubble about 3 feet high with 
no more than a dozen walls still standing as 
high as 5 feet above the ground. The de- 
struction is absolutely total and, while there 
are no towns that have been harder hit, there 
are many others in the same condition and 
very few outside the Pusan perimeter which 
have not been badly damaged. 

Under prevailing circumstances, it is next 
to impossible to come by valid statistics, and I 
am not yet in a position to estimate accurate- 
ly the capital destruction and loss suffered 
thus far by South Korea. We are making 
studies industry by industry and the Army is 
surveying the situation on a provincial area 
basis. Moreover, the Republic of Korea Gov 
ernment has recently completed a massive 
survey of war damage, which we are currently 
analyzing. I think my present guess—sub- 
ject to future revision—would be that South 
Korea has suffered about a $2,090,000,000 loss 
in capital goods, including factories, public 
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buildings, houses, damage to rice paddies, 
public works, transport and destruction of 
draft animais. 

It is, I think, quite clear that no loss of this 
magnitude is likely to be made up directly 
by international assistance. The vast bulk 
of any reconstruction effort must be made by 
the Koreans themselves, and this fact must 
constitute a primary assumption underlying 
our whole approach to the problem. UNKRA 
cannot—and should not—reconstruct Korea. 
It can—and should—inspire, stimulate and 
assist the Korean Government and the Ko- 
reah people to reconstruct their own country, 
ang in so doing to demonstrate to all of Asia 
and the World, the dynamic and creative 
force of a democratic approach to critical 
social and economic problems. The oppor- 
tunities in this respect are enormous. 

I am now convinced that, given peace, an 
imaginative and sympathetic approach and 
a good bit of luck, such an objective can, in 
fact, be realized. The obstacles in the way 
are massive but not, I think, insurmountable. 
There are stirring in Korea today the same 
dynamic forces of nationalism and the same 
urge for social and economic progress which 
are everywhere apparent in Asia. These 
forces can lead to destruction and chaos—as 
they have done in some places. But if chan- 
neled to constructive ends they can—as all 
history demonstrates—lead to unbelievable 
achievement. 

This is the real challenge confronting 
UNKRA, and it is difficult to state it without 
falling into abstractions or risking a charge 
of impracticability. But if we are to succeed 
in any large sense and not merely to accom- 
plish a dreary task of relief without historic 
result, we must so develop our program and 
so utilize our resources that the Korean peo- 
ple themselves experience a sort of renais- 
sance with all of the cultural, social and 
economic creativity implied in the term. 

I feel this very strongly after talking with 
Korean leaders from all walks of life. It 
means, I think, that we have to consider 
our task not merely in terms of sustaining 
imports—though these will be essential to 
its achievernent—or of the replacement of 
capital goods—though such replacement is 
basic to the establishment of a healthy eco- 
nomic life. Our task must be more broadly 
conceived than this, even though these be 
the tools we employ to achieve it. Its em- 
phasis must be upon encouraging the social, 
cultural, and economic creativity of the Ko- 
rean people themselves. We must bring 
them into the planning and execution of 
our program to the maximum extent pos- 
sible—and from all walks of life—even 
though, in some instances, initial efficiency 
may thereby be sacrificed. We must en- 
courage them to develop new types of eco- 
nomic and social institutions, designed to 
foster individual initiative, freedom, and 
security. We must assist them to discard 
the deadening vestiges of Japanese colonial- 
ism which to this day stifle economic life; 
to develop vigorous and democratic rural 
cooperatives, and other forms of democratic 
self-help; to achieve land reform; to encour- 
age private initiative in industrial develop- 
ment; to construct a democratic educational 
system from the ground up; to improve the 
health knowledge of the people. These, and 
dozens of other things, can be done only by 
the Korean people themselves. But we can 
help them through advice, encouragement, 
and pump-priming expenditures. We can 
help them through democratic leadership. 

I am aware that I am suggesting in very 
general terms a far more difficult approach 
than is involved in the development and 
direct execution of an economic aid pro- 
gram. But unless we can succeed along 
these lines, we will confront in Kores a bot- 
tomless pit capable of swallowing up an 
astronomical volume of international assist- 
ance with no permanent result. In that 
event, UNKRA will fail in Korea and the 


United Nations will have lost in Korea and 
perhaps in the world. 

So much for generalities. The immediate 
situation before us is governed by the major 
factors: (1) the continuance of active hostili- 
ties with all that that implies in terms of 
military necessities and consequent limita- 
tions upon UNKRA activities; and (2) the 
constantly increasing inflationary pressures 
in Korea resulting from large military ex- 
penditures, the virtual absence of consumer's 
goods in the market, and inadequate gov- 
ernmental fiscal policies. These pressures 
are reflected in fantastic price levels (dur- 
ing the week ended August 3, when I was 
last in Korea, the retail price index main- 
tained by the Bank of Korea stood at 2,776.6 
on a base of 1947 equals 100, having risen 140 
points during the week). They are reflected 
also in a tremendous gap between the of- 
ficial and “free” market rate of the won 
(2,500 against 9,000 on July 30); and in a con- 
stant increase in currency issue by the Bank 
of Korea. Unless the inflation can be 
checked in the near future, there is very real 
danger that it may become run-away. For 
that reason, we are putting considerable 
emphasis in our technical assistance pro- 
gram on financial and fiscal questions, and 
are giving priority in our initial schemes to 
those which will have a minimal inflation- 
ary impact. 

In the economic fieid, the broad conclu- 
sions so far reached and which are govern- 
ing our initial programing may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(a) Every effort should be made to improve 
the Korean foreign exchange situation. We 
are, therefore, fully supporting the request 
of the Republic of Korea Government for the 
immediate repayment of won advances to 
the United Nations Command, for which a 
dollar credit has been established in Wash- 
ington; 

(b) We believe that the foreign exchange 
thus made available together with that cur- 
rently held by the Republic of Korea should 
be used immediately for two purposes: (1) 
the importation of consumer’s goods for 
sale; and (2) small-scale procurement by 
individual undertakings of necessary repair 
parts and other reconstruction goods. To 
facilitate such purchases, Korean procedures 
for procuring foreign exchange should be 
simplified. 

(c) As a general proposition—and with 
the exception of necessary relief items— 
UNKRA funds should not be used for the 
importation of consumer’s goods. UNKRA’s 
main emphasis should be placed on large- 
scale reconstruction requirements. 

(ad) We should encourage the Republic of 
Korea Government to raise won for recon- 
struction purposes by the sale of currently 
held vested properties, as well as through 
improvement in fiscal policies. Most of the 
vested properties now held by the Govern- 
ment constitute a drain on the budget, rather 
than contributing to it. 

(e) At some point. when the situation has 
been sufficiently stabilized, consideration will 
have to be given to currency reform and 
conversion. 

In the general economic area, as in all 
others, our policies must be flexible and 
dynamic and are, therefore, subject to con- 
stant adjustment as the situation develops. 
There is no room for doctrinaire approaches 
in Korea today. 

After considerable difficulty and delay, 
formal agreement was reached with the Uni- 
fied Command on July 16, 1951, concerning 
the phasing of UNKRA operations and the 
arrangements agreed upon were formally 
concurred in by the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea on July 27, 1951. We have, there- 
fore, since the end of July, had an operating 
basis. I believe the agreement is a ~ason- 
able and satisfactory one in the circum- 
stances, although it obviously presents many 
operational difficulties. It provides, as you 
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know, that the United Nations Command w)!! 
have sole responsibility for all relief an: 
short-term economic aid essential to mili- 
tary operations during the present phas 
and that UNKRA will be limited to: (1) tech- 
nical assistance to the Republic of Kor: 

Government; (2) assistance to the Civil As- 
sistance Command in the conduct of relic; 
and short-term programs; (3) long-term 
planning for phase II, when UNKRA will hav. 
full operational responsibility; and (4) th: 
implementation to the extent permitted by 
the military situation, of aid programs adci- 
tional to those of the United Nations’ Com- 
mand. 

Aside from technical assistance—where 
we have a broad scope, our immediate pro- 
graming is therefore rather narrowly con- 
fined within a frame provided by the inflia- 
tionary pressures on the one hand and mili- 
tary necessities on the other. There ar: 
however, even under these circumstances, 
many significant things that UNKRA can do 
and is already doing and we shall continue 
to develop worth while projects in the 
months ahead. But any program s0 re- 
stricted will necessarily lack the well- 
rounded character of the type we should 
have in phase II and will appear more 
as a collection of unrelated projects 
than as a balanced attack on the problem. 
During this phase, therefore, budgeting and 
planning are extraordinarily difficult, for we 
must be ready to move in whenever and 
wherever opportunity presents, but it is not 
possible to predict in advance precisely what 
opportunities will or can be developed. 

The immediate program thus far developed 
under those circumstances falls into three 
parts: (1) a program of cooperation with and 
assistance to the Civil Assistance Command, 
now charged with responsibility for relief 
and short term economic aid; (2) a rapidly 
developing and substantial program of 
teachnical assistance to the Republic of 
Korea Government; and (S&S) a series of 
longer range reconstruction projects which 
can be undertaken within our current 
limitations. 


COOPERATION WITH THE CIVIL ASSISTANCE 
COMMAND 


Relief and emergency rehabilitation are 
currently administered by the Civil Assist- 
ance Command of the Eighth Army through 
14 provincial teams. Each team is composed 
of both military and civilian personnel and 
cousists of medical officers, welfare officers, 
sanitary engineers, supply and transport 
officers, and administrative officers. To these 
have been added, in some instances, civil 
and electrical engineers and experts in vari- 
ous industrial specialties. Since February, 
we have been assisting the Unified Command 
by undertaking recruitment of the civilian 
members of these teams. Many of these 
have been seconded by the specialized agen- 
cies or by national Red Cross societies, but 
others have been recruited directly. Some, 
after a tour of duty, have been taken on our 
payroll and again seconded to the Civil 
Assistance Command. This was t-ue, for 
example, of 12 medical personnel from the 
Danish hosptal ship Jutlandia, who wished 
to stay on and work in Korea when the 
Jutlandia left in July. 

We expect to continue and to intensify 
this type of assistance, so that by the time 
we assume responsibility for relief in Korea 
we will, in fact, have our teams built and 
will be tn a position to take over a going 
concern at a moment's notice. 

Other areas are beginning to emerge in 
which we may be able to render real assist- 
ance to the Civil Assistance Command and 
at the same time contribute to the solution 
of a long-term problem. The situation in 
respect to unaccompanied children is an 
instance in point. Our best estimate at the 
moment—and it is no more than an esti- 
mate—is that there are approximately 100,- 
000 unaccompanied children in South Korea 
at present. How many of these are, in fact, 
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orphans is not known for it has not yet 
proved possible to establish tracing machin- 
ery to assist in reuniting families. That is 
a step which should be taken in the im- 
mediate future and which I propose to dis- 
cuss at once with the United Nations Com- 
mand. Highly trained staff is available for 
such a purpose as a result of recent sharp 
contractions in the operations of the Inter- 
national Tracing Service. 

But whethe~ orphaned or merely separated 
from relatives, unaccompanied children re- 
quire special care. There are not adequate 
child welfere staffs in Korea at present and 
I believe the military will welcome assist- 
ance on this score. But the basic problem— 
as with nearly everything else in Korea— 
is a matter of accommodation, of housing, 
not only for the children but for staff as well. 
Only about one-third of the estimated num- 
ber of uneccompanied children are in or- 
phanages cr institutions of any kind at pres- 
ent-—-in large part because space cannot be 
found for them. 

We are undertaking to assist in this mat- 
ter, if it proves feasible to do so, and are 
currently discussing with UNICEF the possi- 
bility of their passing on to us an offer of 
prefabricated buildings made to them by 
Yugoslavia. There are still a number of de- 
tails to be worked out, including shipping 
arrangements and the provision of space in 
the Korean pipeline and we have not yet 
put the question vo the military in any 
formal way. We are, however, pressing for- 
ward with this as a possible project and may 
have to allocate ocean freight costs for it 
in the near future. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


I think there is very little I need to say 
today about the technical assistance pro- 
gram, which was discussed in some detail 
at the last meeting of the committee. Since 


that time, however, we have rapidly built up 
our staff in this area and now have actually 


in Korea, or en route, advisers in a number 
of specialties. We have been working our 
program out in close cooperation with the 
Technical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations, who have been of great help 
to us, and who have now seconded to our 
staff in Korea a Technical Assistance Ad- 
viser. The program will continue to expand 
as new problems arise and in response to 
new requests by the ROK Government. It 
is temporarily stabilized at present despite 
many additional needs, as a result of the 
severe problem of accommodation and trans- 
port in Korea. We have reached, in fact, a 
foint where we cannot squeeze in any more 
staff until we can get housing built for them 
and increase our transport. 

This is, indeed, the most critical and 
urgent administrative problem we face in 
Korea. There is no housing, there is no of- 
fice space, there is no transport, there are 
no facilities of any kind. Our staff, even the 
very limited staff now in Korea, is living un- 
der completely intolerable conditions, which 
have to be experienced to be believed. There 
is no mrivacy, there are no adequate sanitary 
facilities, there are not even places to hang 
up clothes, which are piled on cots. In two 
of the Quonset huts we are occupying, water 
covers the floor to a depth of 3 inches during 
a good rainstorm, and it sometimes rains for 
weeks. Aside trom the impossibility of do- 
ing good work under such circumstances, the 
health risks, always heavy in Korea, are ex- 
treme. 

Until we can remedy these conditions, we 
will neither be able to recruit new staff nor 
long hold what we have. We are, therefore, 
bending every effort to get new housing built 
and hope to have decent accommodations 
for perhaps 75 ready by the first of the year. 
But this problem will be constantly with us 
for a very long time, even after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. Eventually, we shall 
have to consider dependent housing as well, 
for a staif of the size and quality we require 


cannot be recruited only among bachelors, 
and there are Clearly limits to the length of 
time men will agree to be separated from 
their families 

In Tokyo, where we have a small liaison 
and procurement staff, conditions are im- 
measurably better. But even here there is 
an extreme shortage of housing and office 
space and our staff are living in Japanese ho- 
tels, two to a room, at very high cost. 


INITIAL LONG-RANGE PROJECTS 


It is, I believe, of the utmost psychological 
and political importance in Korea that we 
initiate and carry through some long-range 
projects as quickly as possible. The Korean 
Government and Korean people, despite 
their heroism, are at present understandably 
discouraged. They have seen their country 
destroyed, and while they have been saved 
from subjugation, the possibility of a unified 
Korea seems to them as remote as ever. 
They appreciate in the most poignant terms 
the staggering reconstruction task before 
them, and they are understandably impa- 
tient to get on with it. They are, however, 
realists, who believe in concrete achievement 
but suspect promises of future action. Toa 
large extent, therefc-., the standing of 
UNKRA in Korea—and the possibility of our 
developing the type of cooperation I have 
earlier emphasized, will depend upon our 
ability to make some substantial contribu- 
tion at an early date. We believe that we can 
do this, even under the severe restrictions 
prevailing at present, in connection with at 
least five projects. 


DRAFT CATTL& PROJECT 


The first of these upon which I wish to 
consult you is a project for the importation 
of draft animals and the development of 
breeding and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Oxen and other types of draft 
cattle are of major importance in Korea's rice 
economy. Losses of such animals as a re- 
sult of the war have been very substantial— 
how substantial is not precisely known, but 
is estimated by the Republic of Korea Gov- 
ernment at 200,000 head, including a large 
part of the breeding stock. The program 
which we are developing, in conjunction with 
our FAO agricultural adviser, envisages the 
importation of 20,500 working cattle and ap- 
proximately 1,000 breeding cattle over a 3- 
year period. The working cattle will, in all 
probability, be obtained from Japan and the 
breeding cattle from Pakistan, with a few 
experimental breeds like the Brown Swiss 
from other areas. Our hope is to bring in 
500 working cattle this autumn, 10,000 in 
1952, and the remainder the following year. 
Five hundred breeding cattle would be im- 
ported from Pakistan next spring 

As a part of the program, we propose to 
rehabilitate a former cattle station at Inchon 
to serve as a quarantine station with a 
capacity of 500 animals per month; to con- 
struct a new station and agricultural ex- 
periment center on Chejudo Island to ac- 
commodate 500; and to develop six smaller 
stations on the mainland for a total of 650 
cattle. With the exception of the Inchon 
quarantine station, all of these would also 
be used for breeding and agricultural de- 
velopment purposes. 

While the total program in this calendar 
year will not cost over $100,000, it will run 
to more than $2,000,000 in both 1952 and 
1953. 

The full cattle program has not yet been 
cleared with the military authorities, al- 
though I discussed it in principle with the 
deputy commander of the Eighth Army and 
with President Rhee and his cabinet on my 
last trip to Korea. It has the merit of re- 
quiring no large won counterpart expendi- 
tures, which would contribute to inflationary 
pressures, and we can utilize some of the 
smaller ports to disembark the cattle near 
the programed quarantine stations. Con- 
sequently, there would be no interference 
with military supply. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROJECTS 

The second project we are starting imme- 
diately is that for the establishment of two 
vocational training centers, primarily for 
the training of Korean instructors who ca 
then establish their own centers as a p 
of the Korean educational system. As mem- 
bers of the advisory committee know, there 
is a severe shortage of all types of skills, 
even the most elementary, among the Ko- 
rean people. This is due to the established 
Japanese practice of filling even the semi- 
skilled positions in Korean industry with 
Japanese nationals and excluding Koreans 
from all but manual labor. There is not at 
present, therefore, the skilled manpower 
available in Korea to carry out a large-scale 
reconstruction program and such a labor 
force must be built up as rapidly as possible. 

Our approach to this problem is to open 
two demonstration training centers to train 
Korean instructors. The Koreans themse!ves 
will then open other centers for the train- 
ing of the general population. The advance 
staff for this project is already in Korea and 
we are now engaged in choosing suitable 
sites for the two installations. At least one 
of them should be in operation by the first 
of the year. The skills to be taught will be 
directly related to Korean needs and the cur- 
riculum is being developed by one of the out- 
standing vocational training experts in the 
worlc who has been loaned to UNKRA for 
this purpose by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Again this program is one which requires 
a minimum of won expenditure in its ini- 
til stages and imposes no serious burden on 
military pipelines. 

MEDICAL REHABILITATION 

A somewhat related program is that for 
medical rehabilitation, which, again, is the 
sort of thing which can be fitted in under 
present circumstances. There are large num- 
bers of amputees in Korea—resulting from 
war injuries—for whom nothing at all is 
being done at present. We propose to start 
with them and to develop in conjunction 
with the program a small industry for the 
manufacture of artificial limbs 


In this connection, the IRO has operated 
one of the most extensive rehabilitation pro- 
grams ever undertaken by a civilian authori- 
ty, in the course of which one of our men 
deve ~ped a simple artificial limb which the 
displaced persons themselves have been able 
to produce. We have been fortunate enough 
to obtain the services of this man and he is 
now in Korea working on the particular prob- 
lem there. We are currently recruiting a 
medical director for the project 

It is possible that, were we now in phase 
II, we would not have given first priority 
in a medical program to this project Sut 
it is an urgent and appealing problem and 
one which we can tackle immediately. 
Budget estimates have been included to 
cover its initial stages 

There are two or three other programs 
which I wish to mention today, for we are 
anxious to get on with them, although we do 
not anticipate substantial expenditures on 
them before the next meeting of the advisory 
committee. 


PROJECT 


SCANDINAVIAN HOSPITAL SCHEME 


One emergent program upon which com- 
mitments may have to be made in the near 
future is that for the establishment of a 
medical center and teaching hospital in 
Seoul. 

The present Scandinavian medical units 
operating under military control in Korea 
have all demonstrated an anxiety to partici- 
pate in the field of medical services to the 
civilian population. A project was initially 
proposed by the Danish Government which 
has not developed into a proposal for a joint 
Scandinavian medical unit to provide a serv- 
ice to the civilian population after the end 
of hostilities. Toward this end the Danish 
Government has already promised the sum 
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of $860,000 and initial responses from other 
interested governments have been favorable 
although so far still unofficial and uncon- 
firmed. 

It is proposed to submit to these govern- 
ments immediately a detailed project for 
their joint consideration. The plan is to 
establish a teaching hospital in Seoul in con- 
nection with the faculty of medicine of 
the Seoul University. At this time it Is 
considered unwise to plan a full scale under- 
gracuate medical college until such time as 
we can obtain a guaranty of continuity of 
outside support for a very considerable num- 
ber of years. During the initial pericd of 
operation, it is planned to develop a teach- 
ing project which will concentrate primarily 
on postgraduate medical training im all 
fields of medicine, including public health, 
together with specially designed short 
courses for rural physicians, nurses, medical 
technicians, and sanitarians. The scheme 
will operate in close conjunction with the 
Korean medical faculty for undergraduate 
education in order that its standards may be 
influenced, but especially in order to lay a 
sound foundation in the hope that with long 
term outside assistance a total medical edu- 
cation program may be developed. The Ko- 
rean Government has agreed to place at the 
disposal of UNKRA the necessary hospital 
and auxiliary buildings, including the Uni- 
versity of Seoul Medical Hospital. This is a 
very fine 1,000-bed hospital, the buildings of 
which have thus far escaped damage. The 
equipment has, however, all been stolen or 
destroyed and the unit will have to be com- 
pletely equipped in every respect, at an esti- 
mated cost of $400,000 to $500,000. 

I expect, in the immediate future, to pro- 
pose to the interested governments the 
establishment of a joint committee to work 
out complete details. As we have conceived 
the project, its financing will be tripartite: 
partly by contributions from the govern- 
ments, partly by the ROK government, which 
will meet local expenses like maintenance, 
heat, food costs, and so on; and the balance 
by UNKRA. The details have not been suffi- 
ciently worked out to permit us to present 
budget estimates at this time. 

While we hope to get this project started 
as soon as possible, our programing effort 
in the fleld of public health is proceeding 
along broader lines. We hope, in coopera- 
tion with WHO, to develop an integrated and 
comprehensive health program which can, 
at an early date, be implemented by the ROK 
government. I shall be reporting on this 
more fully at future meetings, for the health 
and sanitation problem which will be left 
when hostilities cease will be a staggering 
one. 

HOUSING 


A major reconstruction requirement will 
obviously be for the construction of housing. 
About 600,000 houses have been destroyed 
thus far and additional losses are occurring 
daily, both along the battle line and as a 
result of guerrilla activities far behind the 
lines. The military, through the Civilian 
Relief in Korea Program (CRIK) have so far 
constructed 1,000 units in the Taegu area and 
have additional small projects planned. But 
the bulk of any housing program will fall to 
UNKRA when hostilities have been con- 
cluded. 

We are not, at present, in a position to 
make a concrete contribution to housing 
needs, in view of nilitary control of the ma- 
terials pipeline. But I would like to see 
whether, in connection with our planning 
for posthostilities housing, we cannot de- 
velop some new and improved ideas among 
the Koreans themselves. We consequently 
propose to hold a design competition for both 
rural and urban housing, open to Korean 
architects and engineers. It will be inter- 
esting to see what we get and what interest 
is aroused. But I am thoroughly convinced 
that, if the Koreans are to accept new, im- 
proved, and simplified designs, they cannot 
be imported from outside. 
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In conclusion, therefore, I should merely 
like to stress again my feeling that we are 
embarked upon a great historic mission— 
one which if properly handled, may directly 
and largely affect the shape of future events, 
not only in Asia, but in the whole world. 
It is, however, a mission fraught with diffii- 
culties, whose successful accomplishment 
will require the devoted attention of the best 
brains and talent available among the 
United Nations and the sustained interest 
and support of their governments. 





Air Mail Subsidy Separation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial from 
the Baltimore Sun of last Sunday, Oc- 
tober 14, 1951, concerning the separation 
of hidden air line subsidies from mail 
pay. 
As this editorial notes, last year the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce reported out a much 
more effective separation bill than the 
one recently acted on in the Senate. 

Last year’s report, House Report No. 
3041 of the Eighty-first Congress, made 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BeckwortTH] for the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, is the 
best report on air mail subsidy separa- 
tion which has ever been made by any 
Government body or private group. 

Therefore I hope that the Interstate 
Committee will readopt its entire report 
of last year, and report favorably H. R. 
508. 

I should like to commend the efforts of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce [Mr. Crosser], the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY and 
Mr. HESELTON], the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Rooney], the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. McGuire], the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WoLVERTON], 
and many others, who have been instru- 
mental in putting forward this impor- 
tant bipartisan reform which has been 
repeatedly recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Hoover 
Commission, and six different congres- 
sional committees. 

The editorial follows: 

AN UNSATISFACTORY AIRLINE Sussipy BILL 

The intent of Senate bill 436 recently 
passed by the Senate on voice vote was to 
separate airline subsidy from pay for carry- 
ing the mails in both the domestic and the 
international iield. With mail pay and sub- 
sidy doled out at present in one conglomer- 
ate sum by the Post Office Department it is 
impossible for the taxpayer to discover just 
how his airmail dollar is divided. 

The bill passed by the Senate provides that 
domestic subsidies be determined separately 
from mail pay and that they be paid sep- 
arately by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
bill sets a scale of rates for domestic airmail 
payments to take effect next July and au- 
thorizes the CAB in future to adjust rates 
and standards of compensation without ad- 





ditional legislation. Though these standards 
are somewhat clouded by national defense 
considerations the bill does state that the 
mere existence of an airline certificate “shall 
not be deemed conclusive” justification for 
subsidy. 

From the beginning this bill has been weak 
on the international side. It is worse as 
amended. The cost factor which serves as 
a guide in the fixing of domestic rates is 
completely ignored. The floor set is the 
amount paid to foreign carriers for handling 
the mail and the ceiling provided is the 
Universal Postal Union rate of $2.86 per ton- 
mile. This, as we have pointed out before, 
is over three times the rate for a luxury 
passenger and seven times the rate for air- 
freight and express. 

Amendments to the bill would permit the 
international carriers to obtain Federal sub- 
sidy contracts for periods up to 5 years, 
with the carrier to return to the Government 
at the end of the contract one_half of any 
net profit for the operation in excess of 10 
percent of invested capital minus liberal de- 
ductions. Subsidies would be restricted to 
United States airlines holding certificates as 
mail carriers. 

These amendments by Senators MCMAHON 
and McCarran are the jokers in this Senate 
bill. Five-year contracts would dodge yearly 
congressional review of subsidies even though 
the Hoover Commission called for it: ‘“Loss- 
es and subsidies [said the report] should be 
made clear each fiscal year and passed upon 
by Congress.” 

Also under these amendments the CAB 
could conceivably grant any number of cer- 
tificated carriers 5-year subsidy contracts. 
And Congress would be obligated, making the 
lack of annual review a most serious out in 
the Senate bill. 

Last year the House passed a much tighter 
measure to achieve separation. That was the 
Heselton-Kennedy bill which died in the 
Eighty-first Congress. To properly imple- 
ment the separation idea the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee should now adopt 
last year’s hearings and report favorably the 
same Heselton-Kennedy bill (H. R. 508) 
which they approved last year. 





Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at the Fall Foliage Festival, 
Uniontown, Pa. 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
to be delivered by me at the Fall Foliage 
Festival of Pennsylvania Week at Union- 
town, Pa., Saturday evening, October 20, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is always a pleasure to come to Union- 
town, particularly at this time of year when 
nature reveals her lavish gifts of scenic 
beauty in all their splendor. 

This festival of fall foliage is indeed a 
notable part of your Pennsylvania Week 
celebration. 

Here one may enjoy in full measure the 
magnificent panorama of your mountains 
and forests, covered in glorious colors that 
leave the spectator breathless in admiration. 
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One cannot stand in the presence of such 
grandeur without being uplifted in spirit 
or without reverent acknowledgment of 
God’s blessing upon our State and its people. 

There is patriotic inspiration for every 
American in the proud record of old Fayette. 
Upon its soil were enacted events which 
shaped the course of civilization on the 
North American continent and in the world. 

In the thrilling pageant of your county 
history we see the development of Pennsyl- 
vania’s western frontier. 

We see George Washington, as a young 
officer, leading his first command in battle 
at Fort Necessity. That was the opening 
engagement in many years of warfare which 
brought to an end French sovereignty in 
America. 

We see the British and Colonial troops of 
General Braddock cutting a road through 
the wilderness on his ill-fated expedition 
against the French and Indians at Fort 
Duquesne. 

We see the great migration over the Na- 
tional Road as the hardy pioneers made their 
way westward to carve out a new empire 
of American progress. 

Here in Fayette County we see the first 
small beginnings of the world famous west- 
ern Pennsylvania industry based upon iron, 
steel, and coal. 

Here was opened the first iron furnace 
west of the Alleghenies and the first mill in 
the United States to puddle iron and to roll 
iron bars. 

Here was established the first glass works 
west of the Alleghenies and here the first 
bituminous coal was mined from the earth. 

Many of the early settlers of Fayette Coun- 
ty were veterans of the Revolution—coura- 
geous men who had endured the hardships 
and suffering of war because they loved lib- 
erty and independence. 

They sought new homes where they could 
live in freedom—where they could be free 
to grow and prosper and to build for the 
future of their children. 

They were men of deep religious convic- 
tion. Above all else they wanted freedom to 
worship God in the manner of their own 
faith, without fear of tyranny or persecution. 

They found a land of fertile soil, virgin 
forests and broad rivers. They found a great 
treasure house of natural resources upon 
which they built the foundation of our eco- 
nomic strength and prosperity. 

Since the earliest days of its history Fay- 
ette County has had an important part in 
making Pennsylvania the great industrial 
and agricultural Commonwealth it is today. 

All of us who love Pennsylvania welcome 
Pennsylvania Week as a time to spread its 
fame and to share its glories with the world. 

It is appropriate on occasions such as this 
to proclaim the greatness of our Common- 
wealth—not in the spirit of boastfulness— 
but with grateful appreciation of the ele- 
ments that have given us a foremost place 
among the States of the Union. 

It is a time to express our profound grati- 
tude for the broad vision and deep humani- 
tarianism of William Penn, illustrious 
founder of Pennsylvania. 

Here, in Penn's Woods, he launohed a holy 
experiment in government. It was a gov- 
ernment based on social, political, and eco- 
nomic freedom of the individual, and good 
will, tolerance, and the love of God. 

“If we are not ruled by God,” William 
Penn asserted, “we will be ruled by tyrants.” 

That principle of freedom under God at- 
tracted liberty-loving people from every col- 
ony and many nations. These were sturdy, 
industrious, self-reliant men and women, 
willing to toil early and late in order that 
they might enjoy civil and religious liberty, 

They did not ask the government to guar- 
antee their security. They didn’t dream of 
subsidies or hand-outs. All they asked was 
opportunity. 
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That spirit built the greatness of our State 
and Nation. It developed our rich natural 
resources. It built our great industries, our 
railroads, our centers of education and cul- 
ture, our splendid churches of every faith 
and every creed. 

We are fortunate in Pennsylvania that our 
people represent a mingling of varied na- 
tional origins, of every race and creed, liv- 
ing and working at peace with each other in 
mutual respect and helpfulness. 

Many of our forebears fled from oppression 
and persecution to this land of liberty and 
opportunity. They absorbed the ideals of 
patriotic Americanism and have been fused 
into the great body of loyal American citizen- 
ship. 

And when I speak of patriotic American- 
ism I am reminded of a movement launched 
here in Uniontown that has the greatest im- 
portance to all of our people and to the fu- 
ture of our Republic. 

Nineteen years ago a group of your fellow 
citizens started the annual observance of 
Americanism Day as a public manifestation 
of patriotism and loyalty. 

They were veterans of World War I. They 
had s:rved in a time of national peril for 
the preservation of our liberties. 

They were alarmed at the increasing influ- 
ence of communism. They saw followers of 
that godless, subversive philosophy working 
to undermine faith in America by poisoning 
the minds of our young people. 

Under their leadership, plans for Ameri- 
canism Day were formulated and while sub- 
versive organizations were holding Com- 
munist demonstrations, Uniontown proudly 
proclaimed its Americanism under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Since then Americanism Day has gained 
national recognition. It is observed with 
parades and patriotic exercises in many cities 
and towns. It has become an effective means 
of uniting and inspiring our people in loyalty 
and allegiance to the sacred ideals upon 
which our Republic was established. 

I am happy to salute the founders of 
Americanism Day and to congratulate them 
on their splendid contribution to the 
strength and security of our Nation. 

The Fall Foliage Festival which we are 
celebrating is dedicated to the glories of 
Nature and to community progress. 

But when we think of all the beauty which 
surrounds us and all our material achieve- 
ments, we must remember that the God who 
bestowed such rich blessings upon us gave 
us freedom at the same time. 

Freedom of the individual is God's great- 
est gift to mankind. It is the driving force 
which sustained the pioneers. It is the 
fundamental principle of American liberty 
and independence. It is the right of every 
American to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

These are not rights granted by govern- 
ment. These are not rights that govern- 
ment can take away. They are inalienable 
rights, which we hold sacred as an endow- 
ment from Almighty God. 

Today we are engaged in a great struggle 
to preserve these rights. 

We have reached a time when all our pa- 
triotism and all our fighting spirit is called 
upon to safeguard freedom of the individual 
from the evil influences that would destroy 
the American system of government. 

Our freedom is being undermined by crime 
and corruption and the breakdown of moral 
standards in public and private life. 

Our freedom is being weakened by the in- 
roads of communism. 

Our freedom is threatened by the increas- 
ing dependence upon government whch robs 
the citizens of self-reliance, initiative, and 
the will to advance through individual effort. 

Our freedom is placed in danger by exces- 
sive spending, by big government which is 
plunging headlong into national bankruptcy 
and the dictatorship of state socialism. 
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We have all been shocked by recent dis- 
closures of graft, bribery, political favoritism 
and other forms of corruption in our Gov- 
ernment. 

We have reason to be alarmed by the wide- 
spread breakdown of morality and decency 
which has been revealed before congressional 
investigating committees. 

Never before in the history of our Nation 
has there been such a callous disregard for 
honesty in the conduct of public affairs. 

Never before have such outrageous de- 
partures from all ethical been 
tolerated, condoned, and protected as they 
are today. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, when I cal! at- 
tention to this scandalous situation, I do so 
without any thought of political considera- 
tions. I speak as an American who is gravely 
concerned and deeply worried—just as I know 
you are. 

Corruption must be driven out; the guilty 
must be punished, no matter whether they 
are Republicans or Democrats. 

History teaches that corruption in public 
life has always preceded the downfall of 
nations. 

We must awaken the righteous indigna- 
tion of the American people. We must 
arouse the fighting spirit of our decent citi- 
zenship. We must drive out the grafters, the 
bribe takers, the dealers in political influ- 
ence and all others who look upon public 
office as a source of personal gain. 

This is not a political issue. It is a great 
moral issue of honesty against dishonesty. 
It will be supported by every American who 
places honor, principle, and integrity above 
selfish interest. 

Victory over racketeers and grafters can 
be achieved only if every decent, right-think- 
ing citizen takes an active interest in gov- 
ernment. 

We can have good government only if we 
elect to public office men of high moral 
standards who are imbued with real Ameri- 
canism. 

Good goverument in our Republic is the 
strongest safeguard of freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

The second danger to which I have referred 
is the poisonous influence of communism 
here at home. As I said before, Uniontown 
has set a good example by fighting this threat 
to our freedom with 100-percent American- 
ism. 

Unfortunately, the Communist doctrine 
has made inroads among some so-called in- 
tellectuals and has resulted in subversive 
teachings in many of our schools and col- 
leges. 

We must drive cut of every educational in- 
stitution every teacher who would under- 
mine faith in the American way of life. 

We must drive all Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers out of our Government, 
our labor organizations, our fraternal socie- 
ties, and every other group where they can 
do harm. 


standards 


We must teach our young people that com- 
munism is an alien philosophy which denies 
God and would destroy all human freedom, 

We must teach the youth of our land that 


communism means enslavement under dic- 
tatorship and tyranny while Americz means 
liberty and unlimited opportunity. — 

Communism rejects the teachings of reli- 
gion and worships the state. America was 
built on faith in God. 

Corruption and communism are grave per- 
ils to the future of the United States, but 
the most dangerous threat to our freedom 
of the individual its reckless disregard for 
the financial stability and solvency of our 
Nation. 

Extravagant spending by all levels of gov- 
ernment, excessive taxation, increasing debt 
and deficit financing are the road to disaster. 

We are a rich Nation, but there is a limit 
to the spending we can sustain. There is a 
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limit to the burden of taxation that can be 
placed upon the people without plunging 
them into financial collapse and national 
bankruptcy 

We have 
now 

The latest available figures indicate that 
the Federal Government expects to spend 
$€8,000,000,000 in the fiscal year that began 
last July 1, In the years ahead expenditures 
will climb up to 80 or 90 billion dollars a 
year 

Do you realize what that means? 

It means that the present high level of tax- 
ation will have to be almost doubled if we 
are to meet this tremendous cost of Govern- 
ment out of current revenues. 

It means more deficit financing, more bil- 
lions of debt, more inflation, and finally com- 
plete disruption of the free enterprise 
system 

When that day comes the American plan 
of self-government will be crushed. The 
people of the United States will be robbed of 
their freedom. 

Every business, every industry, every farm 
and every job will be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. Our lives will be regimented and 
restricted by an all-powerful bureaucracy. 

That is the direction in which we are 
traveling. That is the inevitable result of 
the wild riot of extravagant spending which 
always takes more and more from the pockets 
of our workers in taxes and high prices, 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, let me impress 
upon you that the ultimate responsibility 
rests upon the people themselves. 

They alone have the power to enforce the 
growing demand that we get back on the right 
road through economy in Governmeii in- 
stead of higher taxes. 

They alone have the power to preserve the 
solvency and stability of our Nation from 
the ruinous effect of Socialistic schemes that 
have failed in every country where they have 
been tried. 

I recommend to you the advice of George 
Washington who in the dark days of the Rev- 
olution, issued an order to his officers in 
which he said: 

“Put none but Americans on guard to- 
night.” 

Let us now resolve that we, too, will entrust 
the future of our country only to real Ameri- 
cans who will carry out the American ideals 
of government. 

Let us resolve to place in public office only 
men who believe in freedom of the individual 
as the God-given foundation of all human 
hope and happiness. 

We must solve our problems in the Ameri- 
can way. 

In our industry, our culture, our spiritual 
life and in the betterment of government 
there are vast opportunities if we live the 
lives of Americans. 

If we have the patriotism, courage and 
faith of our forefathers we can preserve the 
greatness of our free Republic for all time to 
come. 


just about reached that limit 


The Work of the Federal Trade 
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HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the text of 
a radio interview broadcast on the work 


of the Federal Trade Commission which 
I have had the pleasure of making with 
our former colleage, Senator James M. 
Mead, now Chairman Mead of the Com. 
mission. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Senator KILcore. In the business world we 
hear much these days about the great need 
of seeing that small business has a chance 
to survive in the competitive battle with 
large corporations. Much is said also about 
the need for special care in protecting the 
buying public by seeing to it, as goods and 
merchandise pass through the channels of 
trade to the ultimate consumer, that con- 
sumers are not imposed upon by unfair trade 
practices or the exploitation of monopoly. 
I feel that our people are rightly concerned 
about these matters and that they should 
have the opportunity to learn of what the 
Covernment is doing in this respect. The 
Federal Trade Commission is concerned not 
only with the Government's effort to pro- 
tect the buying public from unfair and de- 
ceptive_ trade practices, but also of serving 
as a continuous check against the inception 
and growth of monopolistic power which 
tends to snuff out small business. I have 
with me an old friend of mine, the Honorable 
James M. Mead, a former Senator from the 
State of New York. He is now Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Sen- 
ator Mead, I should like to ask you to tell 
the people of West Virginia something about 
the functions of the Commission and what 
it is doing to protect their interests. 

Chairman MgEap. I shall be happy to do 
that, Senator. It is a great pleasure to me 
again to be with you here after so many 
years of our close association in the Senate. 
In answer to your question, let me say that 
the Federal Trade Commission has many 
duties and functions, and all of them are 
concerned with the task of keeping the oper- 
ation of industry and trade on the basis of 
free and fair competition so that monopo- 
listic combinations and unfair competitive 
tactics are not resorted to. While it is often 
said “Competition is the life of trade,” com- 
petition is truly the basic principle of our 
American economy. The Federal Trade 
Commission has the duty of acting in the 
public interest to keep out of the operations 
of industry and commerce practices which 
are harmful and destructive of fair com- 
petition. Our work is directed to safeguard- 
ing free enterprise, to preventing the growth 
of monopoly, to preserving small business, 
and to protecting the consuming public in 
buying the things they need. Congress gave 
us powers of investigation and authorized 
the Commission to investigate and proceed 
against alleged offending business concerns 
and as a corrective to issue cease and de- 
sist orders upon evidence and hearing. These 
orders may be reviewed and enforced through 
the courts. The powers conferred on the 
Commission are designed to enable it to take 
protective action against those types of busi- 
ness methods which may be resorted to from 
time to time as harmful to the public and 
destructive of the principles of free and fair 
competition upon which our industrial and 
commercial system is based. 

Senator Kitcore. During times of emer- 
gency when prices are high and substitute 
materials need to be used in many products, 
it seems more important than ever that our 
people be protected in their purchasing from 
being misled about the quality or character 
of the merchandise they need to buy, and 
against situations which artificially inter- 
fere with the possibilities of competition be- 
tween different manufacturers and market- 
ers by which they seek the consumers’ dol- 
lar. How does the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion fit into that picture? 
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Chairman Meap. Among the business pra: - 
tices with which the Commission deals are 
unfair methods of competition in commerce 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce which Congress has declared to be 
unlawful. Under this provision, any form 
of deception practiced by a manufacturer or 
distributor in commerce in the sale of his 
goods would, upon proof, be subject to this 
law and to a cease and desist order which the 
Commission may issue against such offender, 
Under this heading, all types of deceptive 
selling in commerce whether practiced 
through the medium of advertising over the 
radio or by the printed word, or through de- 
ceptive marking or labeling of product or 
through any other sales promotion which 
tends to mislead the buyer, are subject to 
corrective proceedings by the Commission. 
But deceptive practices used in the market- 
ing of goods do not form the only category 
of harmful trade methods dealt with by the 
Commission as necessary for protection of 
the public’s interest in the maintenance of 
free and fair competition. 

Senator KiLcore. What are some of the 
others? 

Chairman MEaD. Various types of business 
problems and practices have been declared 
by Congress to be unlawful by reason of their 
tendency to suppress competition or restrain 
trade and thus deprive the public and busi- 
ness itself of the benefits of unfettered com- 
petition. Correction of these evils consti- 
tutes another category of our work. Among 
this type of unlawful practices are: 

(a) Discrimina‘ions in prices, services, and 
facilities furnished to dealers and purchasers 
in the sale of goods, wares, at.d merchandise 
of like grade and quality, as covered by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

(b) Use of tying contracts by manufac- 
turer or distributor to prevent dealers from 
handling the goods of a competitor, as cov- 
ered by section 3 of the Clayton Act. 

(c) Consolidation or merging of two or 
more competing corporations by acquisition 
of their stock or assets, which may lessen or 
destroy competition. This inhibition is em- 
bodied in the antimerger legislation which 
Congress recently strengthened by revising 
section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

(d) Another Commission duty is that of 
preventing interlocking directorates between 
large competing corporations, as provided in 
section 8 of the Clayton Act. 

To protect the interest of the public the 
Commission has the further duties of super- 
vising associations of firms or corporations 
engaged in export trade under the Webb- 
Pomerene Act of 1918; and administering 
wool products ‘abeling program. We are also 
inaugurating a new program to require hon- 
est labeling of fur garments under recent 
legislation. The Commission likewise acts as 
an arm of Congress in making surveys and 
studies of large economic problems. Much 
new legislation of highly constructive char- 
acter has been enacted by Congress with the 
aid of such surveys and studies by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Senator Kitcore. The manifold duties of 
the Commission undoubtedly require care- 
fully thought out programe of the Commis- 
sion operations. What are the principal ¢p- 
erational programs of the Commission? 

Chairman MeEap. We have several very ac- 
tive programs. One is our antideceptive 
practice work. It deals with all types of de- 
geptive business practices which are harmful 
to the consuming public or to competition. 
This includes advertising of commodities, 
sales promotions, lack of proper labeling of 
wool products to enable the consumer to 
know what, if any, admixtures of cotton, 
rayon, or reused wool, has been introduced 
into fabrics and garments which have the 
appearance of wool. Furthermore, our anti- 
d ceptive practice program embraces the biz 
field of prevention of false and deceptive 
advertising of foods, drugs, devices, and cos- 
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metics. Under such program, as had oc- 
curred in actual cases, orders, and stipula- 
tions to cease and desist are issued in many 
instances to stop deception of the buying 
public and harm to scrupulous competitors. 
To illustrate, a manufacturer placed on the 
market knit underwear described as “wool” 
when in fact it contained only 10 percent 
wool, 

In respect to Ponderosa lumber marketed 
throughout the country to home builders 
and others, a widespread attempt was made 
to sell it as white pine, whereas the Pon- 
derosa tree is not true white pine as under- 
stood in the trade. 

In relation to a brand of baking powder 
long promoted as a cream of tartar powder 
which became expensive to produce as a re- 
sult of war emergency, the manufacturer 
switched the ingredients to a phosphate 
powder, which was cheaper, but continued 
advertising as before without letting the 
public know he had changed the ingredients, 
thus deceiving the housewife as to the type 
of baking powder she was buying under the 
brand name in question. 

More recently, a proprietary medicine was 
improperly advertised as a cure for a host of 
diseases, including such ailments as cancer, 
tuberculosis, etc. 

All these cases illustrate instances of the 
many practices of deceptive and fraudulent 
character which have been stopped under 
our antideceptive-practice program. 

Another phase of our work comprises our 
antimonopoly program. This includes ac- 
tion against price-fixing combinations, re- 
straints of trade, mergers, marketing dis- 
criminations, and other violations. The 
extensive proceedings we have had in stop- 
ping price-fixing conspiracies and combina- 
tions of competitors in the steel and cement 
industries are illustrative cases in this field 
of our operations. 

Third, we have a large program of indus- 
trial economics. Inquiries and surveys of 
economic questions are conducted which are 
of great moment to the Nation and of spe- 
cial significance in aid of the mobilization 
effort. Reports of these studies are made 
to Congress and to the defense agencies, 
They include special cost-accounting stud- 
ies and financial reports of basic data 
needed by the Price Stabilization Agency and 
the Defense Production Administration. 
While serving the defense effort, this work 
is of primary value in the over-all job of 
preserving our free competitive enterprise 
system. 

Senator Kitcore. I am told that unfair 
and harmful practices when indulged in are, 
generally speaking, resorted to by a minority 
of the industry members and that this makes 
it feasible to take action against the rela- 
tively few who may stoop to such meth- 
ods. Sometimes, however, objectionable 
trade methods appear to have spread to the 
point where virtually all of the concerns 
doing business in that field, either as a 
means of meeting competition in kind or 
for the purpose of just following the crowd, 
are pursuing the objectionable practices. 
What do you do in that kind of a case? 

Chairman MEA4p. Well, it is often imprac- 
ticable to handle that situation by indi- 
vidual case litigation. We attempt to give 
such a problem industry-wide treatment 
through our trade-practice conference pro- 
cedure. This is another ore of our programs 
to protect fair competition and the public 
interest. Im such procedure we invite all 
members of the industry to a conference 
to discuss the problems to work out trade- 
practice rules to correct them. These rules, 
after stvdy and approval as desirable and 
constructive, are put into effect on a given 
date with the view of having all members 
of the industry simultaneously abandon the 
Objectionable practices and get their busi- 
nesses back on a sound basis of fair com- 
petition. Such work is based on industry 


and Government cooperation in elevating the 
standards of fair practices to keep our com- 
petitive system functioning as it should. It 
has proved gratifyingly successful in meet- 
ing mass problems of the kind to which you 
described. 

The Federal Trade Commission has still 
arother program which is highly important 
to defense mobilization. The Commission 
conducts the compliance surveys of indus- 
tries under the control and allocation orders 
of the National Production Administration. 
These surveys go into the questions of how 
the NPA orders are operating in actual prac- 
tice, the degree to which they are being 
complied with and what changes if any 
should be made. Further, in its defense 
work the Commission processes, under sec- 
tion 708 of the Deferse Production Act, in- 
dustry voluntary agreements and programs 
entered into for the purpose of advancing 
our national defense and security. 

Senator Kiicore. I notice you seem to 
stress the importance of havine the worx of 
your agency lend the maximum aid in the 
national defense work. How do you feel 
about that? 

Chairman Meap. Senator, to meet the task 
confronting the Nation we all have our part 
to play; we all have a substantial contribu- 
tion to make. It is by our combined efforts, 
by our intelligent fitting together of all our 
resources and of the many different segments 
of our industrial and commercial activities 
that we can meet the challenge and preserve 
our American way of life. We can not only 
preserve that way of life but also hold it 
aloft as the peerless example to the world— 
a beacon to lead humanity out of darkness 
into the light of human freedom and se- 
cvrity. 

There is need for substantial contribution 
from every segment of our economy whether 
it be that of big business, small business, 
agriculture, labor, Government, or the pro- 
fessions. 

We in the Federal Trade Commission have 
recast all our work programs from the stand- 
point of affording the maximum aid to the 
defense effort. Our special task is to aid in 
every way possible and at the same time to 
see that our cherished freedom of competi- 
tive enterprise survives the emergency in a 
strong and healthy condition. 

Senator Kicore. Thank you, Senator 
Mead. It has been a real pleasure to have 
you on this broadcast to discuss the impor- 
tant work of the Federal Trade Commission. 


The Sword and the Bible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a article 
which I have written for the October 21 
issue of This Week magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For the first time in history our Govern- 
ment and our people are afraid of a foreign 
foe. We are afraid of the governments of 
Russia and of China and of the organized 
power of the Soviet satellites. 

In part, this fear is felt and spread by our 
National Defense Department in the Penta- 
gon. So far as this fear is natural and spon- 
taneous, it is easy to understand. In part, 
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however, the spreading of this fear is pur- 
poseful: faced with what seem to be enor- 
mous armed resources aimed against us. we 
can scarcely expect our Defense Department 
to do other than keep the people in a state 
of fear so they will be prepared, without 
limit, to furnish men and munitions. 

There is also, perhaps, an internal and 
Psychological basis for this fear-feeling in 
the Pentagon. The reorganization plan has 
not worked too well. Our Defense Depart- 
ment is still to a disturbing degree dis- 
organized. It lacks confidence, consciously 
to some extent—subconsciously to an even 
greater degree. 

Another center from which fear is spread 
throughout our people is our Department 
of State. Our diplomacy has gone on the 
defensive. The real independence of our 
Department of State is on arms, armies, 
ond allies. There is no confidence left in 
anything except force. The fearfuiness of 
the Pentagon and the State Department com- 
plement and reinforce each other. 

True, we have the Voice of America and 
related activities which are concerned with 
building up our defenses and organizing of- 
fense in the psychological and spiritual field. 
But after all, in the minds of the State De- 
partment leadership—to mention no names— 
the Voice is an incident. The forces of which 
it is a feeble agent are unimagined, disbe- 
lieved, and unregarded. 

Not only are the Pentagon and the State 
Department full of fear, but our people them- 
selves are frightened. We are scared stiff of 
Communists. Our fear has led us to hyster- 
ical extremes, yet that fear is based on knowl- 
edge of successful espionage and revelations 
ot a network of Communist influence extend- 
ing how far and how deep none of us knows. 

The question of attaining military, polit- 
ical, social and spiritual health, and of over- 
coming fear is not a simple sub/ect to dis- 
cuss. Yet its broad outlines can be given in 
condensed form: The weapons by which we 
will conquer fear, and perchance save t>e 
world from it, are two—the sword and the 
Bible. 

PART I. THE SWORD 


To one who believes, as does the writer, 
that the moral law is supreme in human af- 
fairs and that the victories of the sword in 
our time have not brought peace. the ques- 
tion may well be asked—as has been done by 
the Quakers and others—as to why we should 
not give up our dependence on the sword 
and rely on the Bible. Is it not contradictcry 
to advocate both the sword and the Bible? 

The answer to that is simple. Massed 
military power in the wrong hands can for 
an appreciable length of time destroy the 
organizations and the individuals who are 
seeking to make the spiritual forces effective. 
Over generations or over centuries the spirit- 
ual forces will revive and make their strength 
felt. But meanwhile the death or enslave- 
ment of helpless peoples continues. Today's 
mass deportations in Hungary simply con- 
tinue the history of Eastern Europe, the 
Baltic countries, and great areas in Russia 
itself. Unrestrained, the Communist threat 
approaches nearer and nearer our own shores. 

So it is not wrong for us to feel a deep 
responsibility for our own time and for the 
people now living with us on this earth. In 
our domestic affairs we need a background of 
force in restraining crime and injustice. The 
great globe itself is no different in this re- 
spect. It is only enormously greater. Let 
us, therefore, see what can be done to 
brighten and sharpen our sword. 

It was said earlier that one of the causes 
of fear in our Department of Defense was 
that the Reorganization Act and its admin- 
istration had not succeeded in integrating 
the various branches of the service into an 
organized whole. To reduce this cause of 
fear, it is necessary to take a new look at the 
normal functions of each of three branches 
and to redefine them in such a way that they 
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can integrate themselves into an organized 
instrument for the common defense. 

1. The Air Force has two functions which 
have not fitted together very well in actual 
practice. One of these functions is that of 
strategic bombing; the other is that of. tacti- 
cal support of ground forces by observation, 
interception, bombing of supply depots and 
supply lines, strafing of personnel, and other 
operations in support of ground troops. 

These day-by-day chores of tactical air 
support are extremely important. But the 
great bombers and their flights of thousands 
of miles, their attacks deep in the heart of 
enemy territory, strongly stir the imagina- 
tion which refuses to be attracted to the 
humble daily chores so necessary to the sup- 
port of ground troops. 

Some of us felt the unwisdom of this when 
the Reorganization Act was before the Con- 
gress, but we were not military experts. We 
were just boys from the country. We were 
talked down—but we were right. The Army 
should have its own tactical Air Force. Only 
thus can the necessary air support of the 
ground forces be assured. 

There is perhaps an intermediate activity 
which may be described as providing air 
cover for general military operations. It is 
possible that some study may need to be 
given to this phase of air power to see to 
what extent, if any, it should be delegated to 
the Army and to what extent, if any, it 
should continue within the province of the 
Air Force itself. 

2. The Army in our reorganization should 
be primarily a highly technical body, well 
equipped with the best and the latest in 
arms, in artillery, radar detection, communi- 
cation, and all the multitude of scientific 
developments already made, being made, and 
to be made, including atomic weapons. 
This—together with a tactical Air Force— 
constitutes the heart of what should be our 
professional Army. 

Supplementing the professional army 
should be the civilian army with its grad- 
uates, the Reserves, always on call. We are 
for the present, owing to the existing situa- 
tion in Korea and the fear of larger-scale 
involvements, pursuing our training with 
older men already organized as a part of our 
Armed Forces. As soon as we can clear our- 
selves of this situation we must carry out the 
principles of universal military training, but 
on a more realistic plan than that which 
Congress wrote into the manpower law. 

We can best assure ourselves of a supply 
of manpower with the least disruption of 
individual and family life by training young 
men for service at the end of their sec- 
ondary education in public high schools or 
private preparatory schools. These young 
men have not started their life work. The 
moral infiuences of family and church have 
become ingrained in them now if ever. A 
1- or 2-year period at this time is best 
fitted to their own interests and their coun- 
try's. 

3. The Navy and its subsidiary, the Ma- 
rine Corps, will likewise have defined du- 
ties. The Navy will be charged with keeping 
the ocean communication clear by the detec- 
tion and destruction of submarines and will 
likewise play its part in clearing enemy 
planes from the air over the ocean. 

It is an axiom, which we have not always 
recognized in practice, that the Navy is in 
a constant state of mobilization. This axiom 
has its effect on naval policy so far as its 
air services are concerned. In an unexpecved 
emergency it takes time to build airfields. 
The airplane carrier is a floating airfield 
constantly mobilized for service wherever air 
offense or defense may be required. Car- 
riers are an essential element of the Navy's 
equipment for both tactical and strategic 
flights. For these it will be possible to 
use bombers less massive and of less range 
than the great intercontinental bombers. 
The Marines as a subsidiary of the Navy 


must, like the Navy itself, be kept perma- 
nently mobilized. 

These are the functions of the various 
branches of the military forces. Organized 
along the lines of these functions, many of 
the differences and disputations, top-heavy 
organization and overlapping lines of respon- 
sibility will disappear. 

Curing our deficiencies along these lines 
or related ones could remove one of the bases 
of fear in the Pentagon. Confidence and 
competence would replace disorganization 
and frustration. 

We can, then, brighten and sharpen the 
sword, but what if we do not have the 
strength to use it? That is the next prob- 
lem. 

The fundamental danger here is that our 
preparations for war may be and are, in fact, 
becoming so vast that they will exhaust our 
economy and destroy our social and political 
organizations. Consequently, defense efforts 
and expenditures must be kept within limits. 

The dangers of too heavy expenditures are 
already evident. One of them is inflation, 
This is generated by heavy expenditures for 
armament which end up, in a large measure, 
in the hands of consumers. Yet the volume 
of consumer goods is restricted, so prices 
shoot up. 

There is another respect in which these ex- 
cessive expenditures undermine our society. 
Inflation leads to social conflict. Farmers, 
wage earners, and businessmen find it harder 
and harder to cooperate, therefore, find 
themselves in conflict with each other. We 
are going through the beginnings of this so- 
cial conflict at the present time. Unless we 
can organize our effort into a better course 
of action, this social conflict will deepen. 

What are the possibilities of reducing this 
heavy burden of defense expenditures? 
At the moment it is around $60,000,000,000, 
with more billions added for economic and 
military aid abroad, and the certainty that 
the $60,000,000,000 is only a beginning. The 
soothing promise of the military men is that 
we must go through a peak expenditure pe- 
riod for 2, or at the most 3 years, after which 
we can drop back and level off. There is 
nothing in past history which would let us 
place much confidence in such soothing 
sirup. The military has never. considered 
cost, has never had enough of the things it 
wants. In the nature of its training and ex- 
perience, we cannot expect that it ever will 
have a limit to what it feels to be its needs. 
We cannot accept the point of view that this 
is a peak load. It is not a peak load, it isa 
new way of life. 

We are truly faced with a new way of liv- 
ing, and we must recognize the fact. What 
we have to do is to refuse to be pushed about 
by continuous new crises. We have to dig 
in for a national effort over the long pull. 
So far as this relates to the fiscal problems 
of the Government and the personal financial 
problems of its citizens, this means setting 
a top limit to defense expenditures. This 
top limit must be high. It must involve 
austerity on the part of the people of the 
country. But it must not be so high as to 
produce economic chaos, political dissolu- 
tion, and social conflict. 

This high budget limit can produce an 
even higher defense porformance in abso- 
lute terms than would be done by greater 
expenditures—if the services organize for 
economy within the limitation, and if they 
reorganize themselves for improved effec- 
tiveness. 

An essential part of their activity lies in 
the sensible doctrine that ex-Secretary Mar- 
shall recently enunciated. It is that our 
expenditures shall be primarily directed to 
the establishment of production lines and 
equipment rather than to accumulating vast 
stores of fabricated war material which may 
quickly become obsolete. Our military 
strength lies largely in our productive 
Strength. The establishment and constant 
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revision of our lines of production, turning 
continuously at moderate speed, will fit them 
at almost a moment's notice to go into high 
gear when the emergency arises, turning out 
a flood of material of the latest and most 
effective design. This is the way to arm 
and this way of arming far surpasses in ulti- 
mate effectiveness the piling up of military 
supplies. 
PART II. THE BIBLE 


So much for establishing military strength. 
But we are making a fatal error if we rely 
on the sword alone. The sword has its 
necessary place in the restraint of evildo- 
ing, but in these times of the widespread 
assault of evil on innocent multitudes, it can 
act only defensively and for the short pull. 
In the long run, true victory will be won 
only by spiritual forces. 

Americans do not like to remember that 
we have had two smashing World War vic- 
tories in a space of 30 years—but no result- 
ing peace. When we do remember this, we 
have another cause for fear. 

This is the fear that world war III, which 
seems approaching after a shorter interval 
than that between Wars I and II, can end 
only in a military victory whose cost will be 
far beyond that of any previous wars. Its 
resulting economic, social, and political dis- 
organization will verge on chaos. The sword 
is strong to win battles; it is helpless to win 
peace. For that we must trust to more 
powerful forces. 

There is a moral law in the universe as 
there is a physical law. That moral law has 
never been broken. It cannot be broken. 


We can break ourselves agaisnt it, but the 
It shows itself to us in 
If we see it and follow it, it 
If we disObey it, we 


law remains firm. 
two aspects. 
is full of blessings. 
suffer punishment. 

The moral law is unlike statute law, 
which can be broken. It is unlike statute 
law in that punishment is not inflicted after 
indictment, trial, and Judgment. The pun- 
ishment is an indissoluble part of the law 
itself. The unlawful act carries its own 
punishment. 

In these respects the moral law established 
by God for the ordering of the moral universe 
more nearly resembles the physical law for 
the ordering of the physical universe. If we 
decide to walk on the air and for that pur- 
pose step out of the tenth-story window, we 
are punished by a swift fall to the ground 
and sudden death. The punishment is part 
of the act. The same is the case with the 
moral law. 

What is the moral law? It has been un- 
derstood and taught by religious leaders of 
all climes and all ages. For us the Old Testa- 
ment is an unfolding record of the search of 
a morally conscious people for the laws of the 
universe. 

And in the New Testament we find the 
capstone, the pinnacle, of the law wiich was 
so finely set forth in the Old. Jesus gave His 
final definition of the law in His life and in 
His words. He summed it all up in the 
twenty-second chapter of Matthew: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto 
it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

So we have now arrived at this word “love.” 
In our day it has been given meanings and 
connotations which sap its strength and 
hide its power. As a matter of fact, it is the 
strongest thing in the world. We must put 
it to the test. The question is, How shall 
we do it? 

The world is ready 

In the first place, the world is ready for 
such a test. Today, from pole to pole, 
throughout the 360 degrees of longitude, 
there are no peoples who want war. There 
are no peoples who do not hate it. There 
are no peoples who would not do everything 
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honorable and just and within their power 
in order to avoid it. 

Not so with governments. It is peoples 
who in their fear and hatred of war recog- 
nize thereby their common interest and com- 
mon brotherhood. Governments, not peo- 
ples, are the agents of evils. 

Our State Department itself plays the 
game of power. With moves and counter- 
moves on the chessboard it plays a game 
which is mostly that of blocking, for it has 
no poli-y of offense worthy of the name. 

There is only one way to a victorious peace. 
With luck we may avoid such large-scale 
co~flict as can properly be called world war 
lr. But if it must be, then let it be waged 
in a spirit and by means which the world 
has not yet experienced—through unloosing 
the spiritual powers of love and an actively 
practiced brotherhood. 

What does this mean in practical policy? 
Already we have made some feeble advances 
toward it which we should note. 

1, There was, for example, the President's 
speech before the United Nations Assembly a 
year ago, in which, like a brief, bright, pure 
flame in the midst of the smoke and thunder 
of his defiance, he made a plea for universal 
disarmament based on unanimous agree- 
ment and uanimously accepted safeguards. 
This was a direct appeal to the united de- 
sire for a disarmed world which exists among 
the peoples of the earth. 

2. A second step was taken when 9 Mem- 
bers of the House and 14 Senators sent a 
letter to the President on February 26 of this 
year, reminding him of his plea to the 
Assembly and urging him to prosecute it 
with the utmost skill and energy. A gra- 
cious reply was received from the White 
House, but the President’s proposals are go- 
ing unnoticed and unadvertised through the 
tortuous official machinery of the United 
Nations. 

3. A third example is to be found in 
Senate Resolution No. 11, expressing friend- 
ship of the American people for the people 
of Russia, and asking the President to trans- 
mit the message to them. This has been 
done and a reply received by correspondence 
between President Truman and President 
Shvernik of Russia. While the text has been 
published to the Russian people, it has not 
succeeded in breaking through the protective 
barrage of propaganda which the Soviet has 
so skillfully laid down. 

4. Finally, some of the output of the Voice 
of America has served to strengthen this 
bond of brotherhood between peoples whose 
governments are at enmity. Too much of 
it, however, is still a part of the antiphonal 
chorus whose refrain is “You're another.” 
We must rise above this noisy, childish dis- 
putation. 

The way for this is clear. We must state 
and support a cause which is high enough 
and simple enough to override all the dis- 
putation and minor conflicts. That cause 
has already been stated. It is that of 
guaranteed disarmament. 

But we must go whole hog. We must be 
simple nd direct in our proposals. We must 
put aside complication and subtlety. And 
our proposal must be cast in iron-clad form 
which permits no deceits or betrayals be- 
cause it provides for foolproof international 
controls, including of course the establish- 
ment of a United Nations military force. 
This is a time for going all the way in un- 
mistakable terms. 


Taking the initiative 


As a matter of tactics, we will win even 
though the Soviet delays and complicates 
and refuses. We will have taken the positive 
role and the Politburo will be the objectors 
to something which will appeal to the hearts 
and minds of the people the world over. 

Already we have witnessed the power and 
appeal even of Moscow's phony “peace propa- 
ganda.” Now is the time for us to take the 
play away from them. If we are simple 


enough, if we are positive enough, if we are 
strong enough in our presentation and if we 
are everlastingly sincere, then the Soviet 
Government will find itself in a hopeless de- 
fensive position in the eyes of the world. 
That will be something new. It is time there 
was omething new. 


“Guaranteed disarmament” 


The theme, the key phrase, of our moral 
offensive will be “guaranteed disarmament.” 
To an impoverished, war-weary world that 
in itself is an explosive idea. But this one 
idea also carries in itself the seeds of other 
ideas, equally explesive. For the end of 
armed aggression automatically means the 
end of satellite states and human slavery; 
the return of free elections and freedom to 
trade, to travel, to speak, to worship God. 

Here is a strategy which leads to victory 
and peace—if we proclaim it to all the world. 

Along with the negotiations in the United 
Nations and between governments must go 
@ continuous, unremitting, constantly re- 
peated message as to our desires and pur- 
poses directed to all the peoples of the earth. 
The message must go by every possible means. 
We must reach the people of China. We 
must reach the people of Russia. We must 
reach the enslaved people of the satellites. 
We must reach the neutrals for whom our 
present policy of a struggle for power has 
no attractions whatsoever. 


America’s real aim 


Until the goal is in sight, our sword must 
remain unassailably strong. But let us never 
be confused about our final aim. The drive 
for guaranteed world disarmament, pursued 
in season and out of season, through failure 
and success, must be the foremost point in 
American foreign policy. 

It must be for this that our State De- 
partment exists. It must be toward this 
that the words and actions of our represent- 
atives abroad are directed. 

This must be the deepest aspiration and 
expectation of the American Government, 
representing the deepest hopes of the Amer- 
ican people. 

For—whatever the short-range necessities 
may be—our long-range goal is a world 
which will be, not an armed camp, but a 
place where all peoples may live in brother- 
hood and peace. 


Truman Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
August 18, 1951, in the Topeka Daily 
Capital in the column entitled “Clif 
Stratton Writes,” Mr. Stratton, who was 
Washington correspondent for the To- 
peka Daily Capital and for many years 
connected with former Senator Capper, 
distinguished Senator from my State, 
carried in his column a guest editorial 
written by Walt Niebarger, editor and 
owner of the Tonganoxie Mirror. 

It is a most interesting, thoughtful, 
and frank article, and I ask that it be 
placed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to Ye printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Curr STRATTON WRITES 

Personal guest writer today is Walt Niebar- 

ger, of the Tonganoxie Mirror, who writes: 
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“The Truman foreign policy has been aired 
by MacArthur and Congress, and probably 
will come in for further airing in 1952. By 
all means, let’s have the airing. 

“What is the Truman foreign policy? You 
can't tell by what is said, but only by what 
is done and the results that accrue. By that 
measuring stick, the Truman foreign policy 
is a war policy. 

“With war goes armament, inflation and 
controls. We have all of these. In addition, 
we still are technically at war with Germany 
and Japan 6 years after the fighting stopped. 

“We have been double-crossed by Russia 
and Red China, allies [sic] of World War II. 
The United Nations, instead of preventing 
war, has underwritten one in Korea. 

“If Russia now is able to threaten, the 
Democrat administrations placed it in posi- 
tion at Yalta and elsewhere. Does the ad- 
ministration deny what it did yesterday? 
So when you hear people say the foreign 
policy is bipartisan, or that Republicans sup- 
port the Truman foreign policy—what are 
they supporting? 

“And who are these Republicans, nominal 
or otherwise? Are they not Republican 
manufacturers with war orders, companies 
with oil in Arabia, or little people gadding 
around ‘he world with expenses paid, stick- 
ing their noses into everybody else’s business? 

“Yet these, and perhaps other internation- 
alists who profit by war are going to insist, 
it is said, that Republicans nominate a can- 
didate who favors Truman foreign policies— 
say, General Eisenhower—so the people, the 
little people, will have no choice in that 
issue in 1952. 

“Isn't that of itself a 50-percent endorse- 
ment of the Democrat administration by 
Republican leadership? Do they think they 
can elect a Republican President by going 
around the country saying the Truman ad- 
ministration is half right to begin with? 

“We say the people want the Republicans 
to tell them in plain words what is wrong 
with the Truman policy—where it is lead- 
ing—and if they want more of the same 

“Do the people want a group of junker 
militarists in control digging up war scares 
so they can grab billions in Congress to mili- 
tarize this country as completely as prewar 
Germany? 

“Shouldn’t anyone arise to inquire—with- 
out being termed an isolationist—what the 
military policy did to Germany and why we 
should expect the same system to work dif- 
ferently here? 

“Do we not have universal military train- 
ing and the draft here as they did in Ger- 
many—while at the same time proclaiming 
individual liberty? How much liberty is 
likely to exist in a military state? 

“How genuine is our opposition to Com- 
munist philosophy when Communists and 
fellow travelers infest our own Government— 
some even convicted of spying against it? 
How, for example, does it happen we send 
American dollars to a Communist dictator 
in Yugoslavia and an anti-Communist dic- 
tator in Spain? Are we not drumming up a 
new war and lining up allies with no ques- 
tions asked? 

“How many American young men have 
been lost in every American community as a 
result of military adventures all over the 
world? Does the average person want the 
logical results of a war policy to extend on 
down to the children now playing in the 
streets? 

“It does make a difference what kind of 
man is elected President. If the people de- 
feat those responsible for wars—past, pres- 
ent, and future—and elect a man sincerely 
for peace and able to accomplish some things 
in that direction—wouldn't it make a differ- 
ence? 

“What can the average person do about it? 
First, refuse to fall for a policy propaganda 
line designed to confuse him. 

. 
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“Second, fight those Republicans who want 
a 50-50, bipartisan, mealy-mouthed elec- 
tion in 1952 with no choice as to issues. 

“Third, vote against any more Trumanism, 
domestic or foreign, in Washington. Clean 
the place out. 

“Brother, if you don't, your kid is in the 
chute and headed for the slaughter house. 

“Wherever a military power is created 
others eventually arise to defeat it. Should 
that fate—as a byproduct of present policy— 
befall America in this later day? 

“It wouldn’t take more than one election 
to cure most of what is wrong in this country 
and return it to the Christian concept of 
‘peace on earth and good will toward men,’” 


In 1949-50 Alabama Led All States in the 
Nation in the Rate of Cattle Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama’s beef cattle industry is expanding 
faster than that of any other State. 

Alabama has many natural advan- 
tages in this field: 

First. The State is nearer the big 
markets than are the States of the West. 

Second. The climate of Alabama is so 
mild that generally speaking shelter and 
special care is not needed for stock. Se- 
vere winters are rare. 

Third. Beef production can be ex- 
panded four times in Alabama, without 
encroaching on other crops. 

Fourth. Two acres of southern pas- 
ture will support a cow compared to 40 or 
50 «acres in the West. 

With these natural advantages Ala- 
bama will, in my judgment, within the 
next 20 years become the leading beef 
cattle State in the United States. 

The Seventh Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress, fits beautifully into this 
picture. It has all the advantages which 
I have listed, and is rapidly getting into 
beef cattle production. More elastic 
credit procedures would greatly hasten 
the progress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by the eminent agri- 
cultural economist, Dr. Paul W. Chap- 
man, styled “Progress in Alabama,” 
which appeared in the October 1951 is- 
sue of the Progressive Farmer. The 
article follows: 

PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 
(By Paul W. Chapman, associate dean, 
Georgia's College of Agriculture) 

Alabama has been the Nation's leading 
State in percentage increase in number of 
cattle during the past 2 years. 

The 10 top States in percentage gains in 
cattle population for 1949 and 1950, in order 
of rank, were Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa. These ratings were made by Harold F. 
Breimyer, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Alabama's percentage gain in cattle and 
calves on farms for the 2-year period was 23 
percent. This compares with 21 percent 
for Georgia and 20 percent for North Caro- 
lina. 

For 10 years, States of the South have com- 
peted with each other for national leadership 
in cattle expansion. With an increase of 66 
percent for the 10-year period, Alabama is 
among the five highest-ranking States. 

Naturally, the South’s livestock progress 
is watched with interest by other regions; 
it is checked and charted for the Nation's 
leading financiers and businessmen. Under 
the heading “Dixie beef drive,” for example, 
an article appeared recently in Forbes Maga- 
zine of Business, New York. The following 
paragraphs were part of the article: 

“The Southeastern States are a ‘natural’ 
for the cattle business. They are nearer the 
big markets (than are the States of the 
West). They have a tremendous potential 
market within their own boundaries, grow- 
ing with the gains in farming techniques and 
with industrialization. Most of these States 
have climates so mild that no shelter or spe- 
cial care is needed for stock. Severe winters 
are rare. 

“Authorities say beef production can be 
multiplied four times in the Southeast with- 
out encroaching on other kinds of agricul- 
ture. (It takes 2 acres of southern range 
to support one animal against 50 acres in 
the West.)” 

Many factors and groups are contributing 
to the South's gains in livestock farming. 
Most important is the “discovery” of grass 
and legumes—not native range, but seeded 
pastures and grazing crops. 

“Wherever you go in Alabama, you hear 
people talking pastures—and best of all, they 
are doing something about it,” says J. C. 
Lowery, extension agronomist at Auburn. 
“Farmers know that one of their best op- 
portunities for increasing income by better 
use of more land and more efficient use of 
labor and equipment is through grazing.” 

County agents reported that more than 
2,000,000 acres of permanent pastures have 
been seeded or reworked during the past 15 
years. Of these, 500,000 acres were seeded 
last year. 

At Alabama’s main agricultural experiment 
station at Auburn and at almost all sub- 
stations, experiments have been conducted 
to determine how the best all-year grazing 
and forage crop, systems can be developed; 
how much land is needed to produce feed 
for an animal unit; what costs and income 
can be expected. Here are three good ex- 
amples of such fundamental research: 

1. Tennessee Valley substation, Belle 
Mina: At this northern Alabama substation, 
a 7-acre grade-B dairy experiment over the 
4-year period of 1943-46 returned a net an- 
nual income of $5,531 or $63.57 per acre, to 
labor, management, and money invested from 
the sale of manufactured milk, seed, and 
grain. Permanent pasture, alfalfa, crimson 
clover-ryegrass mixture, and winter oats pro- 
vided practically year-roung grazing and hay. 
Cows wholly on pasture or forage (getting no 
concentrate) averaged 6,354 pounds of milk 
per year in the 4-year period. 

2. Main station, Auburn: Ten beef cows 
and 25 acres of forage crops—i10 acres of 
Lespedeza sericea, 7 acres of alfalfa, and 8 
acres Johnson grass, and reseeding crimson 
and bur clovers—were used in a utilization 
study at the main station. All feed for the 
brood cows and their eight calves was pro- 
duced on the 25 acres, and a surplus was 
sold. Returns (1948 prices) included: Eight 
calves (4,115 pounds), $822; 21 tons surplus 
alfalfa hay, $840, and 2'4 tons surplus John- 
son grass hay, $50. These add up to a gross 
of $68.48 per acre, or a return per acre of 
$58.64 to capital and labor. 

3. Black Belt Substation, Marion Junction: 
In the 1945-47 3-year period, an 80-acre 
Grade B dairy experiment at the Black Belt 
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Substation returned an average annual net 
income of $2,585 to capital and labor chiefly 
from the sale of milk for manufacture. 
Forty-four acres of white Dutch clover-Dallis 
grass pasture, 18 acres of Johnson grass fol- 
lowing oats, and 18 acres Johnson grass fol- 
lowing Caley peas provided year-round graz- 
ing and hay for the 25 grade Jersey cows that 
were used in the experiment. 

Two acres of white Dutch clov.r-Dallis 
grass pasture and 1 acre of Caley peas- 
Johnson grass supplementary pasture for 
each beef brood cow and calf in a 3-year 
management experiment at this substation 
yielded annually an average of 182 pounds 
per acre of beef as fall- and winter-dropped 
calves. In this experiment, 1946-48, fall- and 
winter-dropped calves were more profitable 
than spring-dropped calves; fall and winter 
calves averaged '4 pound greater gain per 
day, graded higher, sold at nearly 7 cents a 
pound higher and yielded a higher percent- 
age of dressed weight. 

Alabama's farmers have always earned a 
very large part of their cash incomes from 
cotton—on a very small percentage of their 
total acres. 

The fact that cotton acreage decreased 
62 percent in 15 recent years increases the 
need and opportunity for making noncotton 
acres produce more income. The practical 
solution, of course, both from land use and 
efficient farm management is: Balance crops 
with livestock. This means grass and feed 
crops on several million more available acres, 


OPPORTUNITIES STILL HERE 


A traveler moving through Alabama from 
Muscle Shoals to Mobile Bay hears talk of 
expanding farm operations and higher land 
prices. Experienced cattlemen are moving in 
from the West to make their homes in Ala- 
bama. 

“Land has proved to be the safest long- 
term investment, under unsettled condi- 
tions. * * * Investors now turn to 
land. * * * To find land that is still 
cheap is difficult—but it is cheap in sections 
where old farming patterns have been some- 
what abandoned and new patterns have not 
been fully formed. * * * The Cotton Belt 
is the only section of the Nation where such 
a situation exists. 

“In the section south of the prosperous 
tobacco-growing areas of the Carolinas and 
Tennessee there appeared to be a relatively 
greater shortage of investment capital than 
elsewhere. This has tended to retard de- 
velopment of new types of farming and to 
hold land prices down. 

“This region comprises the greater parts of 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi; it extends westward to the oil-produc- 
ing sections of Texas. 

“Climatic conditions in the Southeast are 
favorable. 

“Taxes i. the Southeast are low. 

“The labor situation in the Southeast Is 
satisfactory. 

“Good outlets for grain, meat, and dairy 
products exist. The section is experiencing 
a strong industrial expansion. Towns are 
growing rapidly. 

“The upper coastal plains of Georgia and 
the black belt offer among the best invest- 
ment opportunities to be found in the 
United States today. These two areas are 
among the few where it is logical to expect 
increasing values in land, even without fur- 
ther inflation.” 

This appraisal of land values in the South- 
east was made by one of the Nation's best- 
known farm-management organizations after 
surveying the entire United States. It rec- 
ognizes the natural economic advantage of 
the region: A long growing season plus ample 
rainfall—a combination of favorable con- 
ditions existing in no other section of the 
United States. Alabama, in the heart of 
Dixie, lies in the exact center of this favored 
area. 
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A CHANGING ECONOMIC PATTERN 


Alabama is moving definitely and con- 
sistently toward a better balance between 
crops and livestock. This trend is shown in 
figures compiled by Ben T. Lanham, agri- 
cultural economist, Auburn, and published 
under the title “Changes and Trends in 
the Agricultural Economy of Alabama Since 
1920.” This publication shows that in the 
5-year period of 1925-29, livestock accounted 
for 15 cents of every dollar of cash farm re- 
ceipts. 

Also, of general interest and importance to 
the entire South is the fact that Alabama's 
steel output—greater than that of all other 
Southern States combined—will be increased. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, this year bought land in Mo- 
bile to receive rich iron ore imported from 
the “iron mountain” which was discovered 
recently in South America. 

New plants continue to locate on the water 
front of north Alabama—the navigable 
Tennessee River. Among these, Chemstrand 
Corp.—a combination formed by Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and American Viscose Corp.— 
located at Decatur has created Nation-wide 
interest. Here will be made a synthetic de- 
scribed as “un-American fiber, conceived for 
American living.” This is another example 
of the fact that the chemical industry which 
is growing faster than any branch of Amer- 
ican manufacturing is finding the South its 
most favorable plant location. 

Industrialization is creating new and bet- 
ter local food market outlets for farmers. 
It is also creating jobs for more Alabamians 
can live at home in this age of science in 
which materials for clothing are created in 
chemical laboratories, and in this age of 
power in which—to cite but one example— 
two men with the latest mechanical equip- 
ment can produce as many peanuts (Ala- 
bama’s No. 2 cash fleld crop) as 12 with old 
methods. 

Even to those of us who live with such 
changes from day to day, they are impres- 
sive. But imagine how astounding they 
would be to those forebears of today’s Ala- 
bamians who selected for their common- 
wealth the nickname “Cotton State.” 





Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Pennsylvania Week Cele- 
bration, Brockway, Pa. 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
made by me at the Pennsylvania Week 
celebration of the Brockway Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at Brockway, Pa., Fri- 
day evening, October 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

There is real pleasure in meeting again 
with tho fine citizens of Brockway and 
Jefferson County. 

The history of your county recalls the 
expansion of our frontier into northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Most of the first settlers were 
veterans of the Revolutionary War. 

They came into this great pine forest 
region in search of virgin land, new homes 
and new opportunities. 


Their progress was slow while they fought 
the stubborn wilderness. Their first indus- 
try was lumbering and for many years some 
of the largest lumbering operations in the 
State centered in Jefferson County. 

When the timber was exhausted the people 
turned their initiative and energies in the 
development of the mineral resources. They 
established new industries based on mine 
and quarry products. Today, Jefferson 
County produces coal, oil, gas, clay, building 
stone, and a great variety of manufactured 
goods, including glass products, radio equip- 
ment, metal products, and food products. 
All of these have added to the wealth of the 
Commonwealth and the welfare of our 
people. 

We meet tonight to demonstrate pride in 
the greatness of Pennsylvania 

We sons and daughters of the Keystone 
State are not a boastful people—although 
we all know that no State of the Union has 
more to brag about. 

No Stat@in the Union surpasses Pennsyl- 
vania in material achievement, in the 
strength and stability of its diversified in- 
dustry, in the development of its natural re- 
sources, or in cultural and spiritual progress. 

No State of the Union is richer in historic 
and patriotic tradition. 

No State of the Union is more steadfast 
in loyalty and allegiance to the sacred 
American ideals of social, political, and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Therefore, I am glad that the annual ob- 
servance of Pennsylvania Week brings us an 
opportunity to sing the praises of our Com- 
monwealth. It is a time to glory in the 
great heritage that has come down to us 
from the past and to express confidence in a 
future of greater achievement. 

Pennsylvania may be truthfully described 
as a great empire within a great Nation. It 
is the Keystone State of the Union, not be- 
cause of its geographical location, not be- 
cause of the resources of its mines. farms, 
and forests, but because of its people. 

Pennsylvania was most fortunate in the 
courageous, hard-working, God-fearing char- 
acter of its first settlers. 

In Philadelphia and the surrounding coun- 
ties, the early arrivals were English and 
Welsh Quakers. They were peace loving, 
pious, industrious, and able at commerce. 

The region a little farther west became 
the home of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
They excelled in agriculture and for 200 years 
their farms have been models for the entire 
world. 

Into the same area came the Scotch-Irish. 
They were restless and pushed westward 
through the unbroken wilderness and across 
the Alleghenies. They understood govern- 
ment. They loved liberty and freedom of 
action above all else. 

These three basic groups differed in their 
form of worship, but they met on common 
ground in their belief that freedom of the 
individual is God-given. 

They built their homes, schools, and 
churenes. They cleared the land, tilled the 
soil. and built roads. 

The only thing they asked of government 
was protection of the good people from the 
lawless. They demanded economical and 
clean government. 

They laid the foundation for the migra- 
tion that poured into Pennsylvania—English, 
Welsh, Germans, Scandinavians, and then 
later from Italy, Poland, and the Balkan 
countries. 

They brought with them many Old World 
skills and crafts. They were assimilated into 
this new melting pot, each group contrib- 
uting to the growth and progress of the 
Commonwealth. 

Today there are 21 States of our Nation 
that have a smaller population than the city 
of Philadelphia alone. More people live and 
work in Allegheny County than in 16 States. 
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Pennsylvania know-how has been an im- 
portant factor in the development of indus- 
tries in many parts of the country. The oil 
industry is one outstanding example. Our 
State was the birthplace of that great indus- 
try, and skilled technical men, trained in 
Pennsylvania, went into the South and West 
and had a big part in opening the vast oil 
fields of Oklahoma, Texas, California, and 
other States. 

The world knows Pennsylvania as a giant 
of industrial production, yet more than half 
of the State’s area is covered with forests. 

We have big industries. We have billion- 
dollar corporations, and we have 17,000 small 
wealth 

We nave 170,000 family-sized farms and, at 
the same time, more cities and towns than 
any other State. 

Our industries, mines, and farms require 
the services of 3,000,000 men and women. 
Another million are given employment by 
our utilities, mercantile establishments, and 
other service units 

Pennsylvania is first in the manufacture of 
56 classes of useful products. 

And here in Fennsylvania we have more 
churches and more institutions of higher 
iearning than any other State tn the Nation. 

Today, our great Commonwealth continues 
in the forefront—not only in production for 
peace and war, but also in the never-ending 
struggle to preserve the God-given freedoms 
under which our country and its people have 
flourished so mightily. 

Today, as in the past, Pennsylvanians are 
leaders in the struggle to maintain sound 
constitutional government against social- 
istic schemes that would destroy freedom of 
the individual 

We Pennsylvanians know that when al! au- 
thority is concentrated in an all-powerful 
central government incentive is wiped out, 
initiative is lost, and the people become easy 
victims of dictatorship and tyranny 

Pennsylvania Week is a good time to pause 
and give serious thought to the future. 

In many parts of the world today people 
are suffering because they yielded to the 
false promise that government would pro- 
vide security and a life of comfort—free of all 
cost 

Little did they realize that the supposed 
security wou'd be purchased with their own 
money, paid in taxes. Little did they think 
that they would lose their freedom of choice 
and the right to exercise their own initia- 
tive. The result has been shocking. 

The most well disposed of all such govern- 
ments is the one in Great Britain, where the 
standard of living has not gone up but has 
come down under socialism Many of its 
people are cold and hungry 

The free-born Briton today is thoroughly 
regimented. His basic industries, his health, 
his welfare, his opportunity for employment 
are all in the hands of his Government. Is 
he better off today? 

Oh, no—he is worse off. His taxes climb 
higher and higher. He lives under rigid 
wartime levels of food rationing and many 
other restrictions. 

What is the result of all the experimenting 
and all the manipulating by his socialistic 
government? : 

That great country, one of the world’s 
mightiest powers only a quarter of a century 
ago, would crack up and fall apart without 
the steady stream of financial aid, pumped 
in by the United States, like an unending 
blood transfusion. 

That, my fellow Pennsylvanians, is the 
most benevolent result of socialistic in- 
vasion upon freedom of the individual. 

At the other extreme is the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship—the brutal, iron-fisted 
version of socialism, which means slavery for 
the people. That will be the next step when 
the British variety of socialism fails, 
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Or it may come when the blood transfu- 
sion from the general, free-enterprise sys- 
tem of the United States is no longer avail- 
able. It cannot continue forever without 
bleeding America white. 

Pennsylvanians are on guard against an- 
other danger—the steady encroachment of 
big government upon our local and State 
governments and into our very private lives. 

We must arouse all the people against that 
form of creeping paralysis which is destroy- 
ing the fundamental spirit of Americanism. 

Local government is self-government. It 
is home rule It is the last line of defense 
against the advance of centralized bureauc- 
recy. Local control of local affairs is the 
foundation of good government. It must be 
maintained in health and vigor if freedom 
of the individual is to be preserved. 

The driving force of freedom which in- 
svired the Pennsylvania pioneers and every 
American generation in the past must re- 
main vigorous and unshackled. It must be 
here for our children and for generations 
of Americans far into the future. 

When that flame dies, America as we know 
it, shall also die. 

And that flame will surely die if we permit 
it to be smothered by a centralized, planned, 
anc regimented economy patterned after the 
soc'alistic failures of other countries. 

Because so much of our State’s prosperity 
is dependent upon its factories and mills, we 
must be on guard to protect our industrial 
plant from bureaucratic dictatorship. 

As you know, the administration advocates 
of a planned and controlled economy have 
been trying for many years to take industry 
away from Pennsylvania and transplant it 
into undeveloped areas of the South and 
West 

In recent years a number of attempts have 
been made to enact legislation which would 
give the administration the power to carry 
out that scheme. It was claimed that such 
a move would result in social and economic 
gains for the Nation as a whole. But each 
time the »~roposal was defeated. 

When tne Defense Production Act was be- 
fore Congress this year the proposal bobbed 
up again. This time it was presented as a 
defense measure—under the pretext that it 
was needed to minimize the danger from 
atomic attack. 

Again it was defeated by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in both Houses of Congress. 

Nevertheless, in defiance of the expressed 
wi'l of Congress, President Truman issued 
an Executive order empowering the various 
agencies of Government to do the very thing 
that Congress had refused to authorize. 

He put into effect a national industrial 
dispersal policy which couid place all pro- 
duction under a virtual dictatorship. 

Under this order an industry can be denied 
materials for new construction or expansion 
unless it builds where the bureaucrats say 
it must build. 

But that’s not all. Unless industry sub- 
mits to this new form of control it can be 
denied defense contracts, emergency Gov- 
ernment loans, accelerated tax benefits, and 
allocation of critical materials. 

This order is a threat to the growth and 
expansion of every productive enterprise in 
Pennsylvania. 

It holds over thousands of working men 
and women the danger that they may be 
forced to break up the homes where they 
have been established for years and seek 
new jobs and new homes wherever the Gov- 
ernment directs industry to go. 

I am not unmindful of the President's 
statement that his order merely suggests 
placing defense industries a few miles apart. 
But the fact remains that the order itself 
makes no mention of a few miles. It places 
no limitation upon the distance which can 
be required for the location of new or ex- 
panded industry. 


What I fear most is that this is another 
disguised attempt to give the socialistic plan- 
ners the power of life and death over Ameri- 
can industry and the entire economic life of 
the Nation. 

The real purpose is revealed in one para- 
graph of a booklet issued by the adminis- 
tration. It states, and I quote: 

“Industrial dispersion is more than a de- 
fense measure. It is also an investment in 
the future welfare and progress of the Na- 
tion. It offers the added advantage of long- 
term economic and social benefits beyond 
its defense-security contributions.” 

In this paragraph, those who would push 
us into State socialism told what was really 
in their minds. They would force the dis- 
persal of industry—irrespective of all prac- 
tical and economic considerations—because 
it fits into their schemes to make over the 
American system. 

Pennsylvania Week is a good time to get 
into the fight for free enterprise. 

A free, unhobbled, un-socializeg America, 
with freedom of the individual, offering op- 
portunity for every man, is worth fighting 
for. I hope you will all join in this great 
struggle. 


Federal Contributions to Highway and 
Road Building in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
is the duty of a Member of Congress to 
inform the people he represents in the 
Congress about the spending of Federal 
funds generally, and in particular about 
the spending of Federal money in the 
district which he represents. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
will speak today about the money which 
the Federal Government has spent in 
1949, in 1950, and through August 31 of 
1951, on the roads and highways of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, consisting of Blount, Cullman, 
Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, Marion, Pick- 
ens, Walker, and Winston Counties, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress. The period I will discuss, 
January 1, 1949, through August 31, 
1951, substantially covers the period I 
have served in the Congress to date. 

Under laws passed by Congress, the 
roads and highways of the Nation are 
entitled to Federal aid for improvement 
purposes. 

I will not go into the technical details 
of the law, but to say that improvements 
made to approved roads and highways 
in Alabama are made on the basis of one- 
half of the cost of the improvements 
being paid by the Federal Government, 
and the other half by the State of Ala- 
bama itself, or in some cases, depending 
upon the character and type of the road, 
by the State of Alabama and by the 
county where the road is located. 

From January 1, 1949, through August 
31, 1951, the Federal Government and 
the State of Alabama, and the county 
governing bodies, spent or bound them- 
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selves jointly to spend $10,234,630.05, on 
the roads and highways of the Seventh 
Congressional District. 

The Federal share of this undertaking 
was $5,119,623.73, or slightly more than 
one-half of the total. 

This money was spent, or contracted 
to be spent, on 63 separate projects, some 
of which are located in every county of 
the District. 

The projects already completed, and 
those that are being worked on now, will, 
when >mpleted, result in the improve- 
ment of approximately 300 miles of the 
roads of our district. 

The work done on these projects con- 
sists primarily of paving, grading, drain- 
ing, and building bridges on the various 
roads being built or improved. 

In soine cases the work done has been 
the removal or elimination of the dan- 
gerous hazards of railway-highway 
crossings, or the reconstruction of exist- 
ing railroad grade crossing bridges, and 
the relocation of highways to eliminate 
grade crossings entirely. In these cases, 
the entire cost of such projects is borne 
by the Federal Government, less the 
amount paid by a participating railroad, 
and with the further limitation that not 
more than 59 percent of the right-of-way 
and property damage costs connected 
with such improvements may be paid 
with Federal funds. 

The expenditure of these $5,119,623.73 
of Federal funds on the roads, highways, 
and bridges of our Seventh Congres- 
sional District has made highway im- 
provements that are apparent to all of 
us. These improvements and those that 
will be made in the future will make our 
District a better place in which to live. 
They will improve communications from 
point to point within the District, and 
with points on the outside. They will, 
by the improved means of travel, save 
time for our people, and will open up 
our vast natural resources for inspection 
by interested people, and hasten the day 
when we will be able to bring about in- 
cveased development of those resources 
for the use and benefit of our people. 

The Federal funds spent or obligated 
to be spent during the period mentioned 
are as follows in each of the counties of 
the Seventh Congressional District: 
Blount $731, 433. 25 
Cullman 1, 079, 522. 39 
Fayette 373, 106. 23 
Franklin 365, 201. 90 

432, 594. 87 
381, 876. 67 
217, 000. 00 
759, 715. 03 
679, 061. 83 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include a letter from Hon. 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner of 
Public Roads of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, addressed to me 
under date of September 26, 1951. This 
letter goes into some detail with respect 
to the administration of the laws per- 
taining to Federal-aid road projects. 

I also include a statement prepared for 
my use by the said Thomas H. MacDon- 
ald, Commissioner of Public Roads, set- 
ting forth pertinent detail about each 
Federal-aid highway project programed 
under contract or completed in the 
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Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama between the dates of January 1, 
1949, and August 31, 1951. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 
Hon. Cart ELLiotr, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Euuiotr: Your letter of Septem- 
ber 13, 1951, requested information concern- 
ing highway improvements involving Fed- 
eral-aid funds in the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, and the operation of the 
Federal-aid program. 

The enclosed tabulation reflects the status 
as of August 31, 1951, of all projects in- 
volving Federal-aid and forest highway 
funds in the Seventh Congressional District 
which have been programed, placed under 
contract, or completed since January 1, 1949. 
The projects shown as secondary projects and 
carrying the prefix “S” are the improvement 
on roads included in the Federal-aid sec- 
ondary system approved for Alabama. This 
system includes the principal secondary 
roads or “farm-to-market” roads. 

With respect to the operation of the Fed- 
eral-aid program, Federal-aid funds are 
available under the controlling legislation to 
assist the States in the financing of im- 
provements on eligible highways when re- 
quested by the State and matched in an 
appropriate amount by funds under the con- 
trol of the State. For Alabama the match- 
ing funds are 50 percent except for railroad 
grade crossing projects in which case section 
5 (a) of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 
provides that the entire construction cost 
of projects for the elimination of hazards of 
railway-highway crossings, including the 





separation or protection of grades at cross- 
ings, the reconstruction of existing railroad 
grade crossing structures, and the relocation 
ot highways to eliminate grade cr less 
the amount paid by a participati rail- 
road, may be paid from Federal funds, except 
that not more than 50 percent of the right- 
of-way and property damage costs, paid from 
public funds, on any such project, may be 
paid from Federal funds. The act also pro- 
vides that rot more than 10 percent of the 
sums apportioned to any State shall be used 
for such railway-highway projects 

A highway, to be eligible for improvement 
with Federal-aid funds must be included in 
the Federal-aid highway system or the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary system. The Federal-aid 
highway system is selected by the State high- 
way department, subject to the approval of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and tis divided 
into two parts. The rural portion is termed 
the Federal-aid primary system. The por- 
tion within urban areas including all cities 
of 5,000 or more population is termed the 
Federal-aid urban system. The Federal-aid 
secondary system is composed of principal 
secondary or feeder roads in rural areas out- 
side of municipalities of 5,000 or over in pop- 
ulation in accordance with the latest avail- 
able Federal census, including farm-to- 
market roads, rural mail routes, and school 
bus routes not on the Tederal-aid highway 
system. The roads are selected for inclusion 
in the Federal-aid secondary system by the 
State highway department, in cooperation 
with the local road authorities, for our 
approval. 

Federal-aid primary funds may be used 
in the improvement of roads on either the 


ssings 
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the Federal-aid 


tem, that is, on wavs Me 


rural or urban portion of 
highway s 


cluded in both the Federal-aid primary sys- 
tem and the Federal-aid urban syste 
Federal-aid urban funds are restricted use 
o1 highways and streets included i1 tre 
Federal-aid urban system The use of Fed- 
eral-aid second funds is restricted to the 
improvement of roads on the Federal-aid 
dary system outside of urb areas 
rhe initiation of improve: volving 
Federal-aid highway funds rests with the 
State and the initiation ey rovements 
involving Federal-aid secondary funds ts the 
prerogative of the State, acti in coopera- 
tion with the local road authorit 
Under the Federal-aid legislation the 
State, subject to our approval, makes e 
surveys, prepares the plans, acquit the 





rights-of-way, and supervises the construc- 
tion of improvements involving Federal-aid 
funds 

Porest highway funds, under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Public Roads, are 
applicable for use in the improvement of 
routes on the forest highway system. Both 





in the selection of routes to be included in 
the forest highway system and projects on 
the system to be programed for improvement 


are based on the joint field recommendation 


of the State highway department, the re- 
gional forester of the Forest Service, and .he 
division engineer of the Bureau of Public 


Roads. 
Very truly yours, 
Tros. H. MacDonaitp 
Commissioner of Public Roads, 


Alabama—Seventh Congressional District—Federal-aid highway projects programed, under contract, or completed since Jan. 1, 1949, as 











of Aug. 31, 1951 





PRO*ECTS COMPLETED 





Total, primary 
projects. 

















Blount..... saateattnad FAP-FI-84(2)....| State 3........ 5.5 miles north of Jefferson-Blount 
aidiaied Diisstipsscsiond U. | 
of Blount Springs. | 
ee F-318(1)...........] State 69.......| From Breman, northeast to approxi- 
mately 5 miles south of Cullman. 
ee ne do.........| From Sipsey River birdge northeast 
to Breman. | 
Wn vdvinonnbasne en State 4 and 5..//From Locust Fork to Mulberry, Fork |} 
Do i bewiie Bios U. 8. 78.......)\ of Warrior River. 
Do Pe cscnnennnd State 60....... 
ine. 
We cudsdsnuscaess F-330 (1).........-].-.-.d0.........| Tusealoosa-Walker County line North 
to SR 18 at Marietta. 
Do.........--.---' FG-330 (3)........]....-d0....0-.--| 5. L. & 8. F. crossing 0.5 mile south of 
of a point on U, 8. 78, 2 miles west of 
Jasper. 
SE cronds loccweensavesanves coc] osccescccecccese 


| 
466, 180. 26, 37 a s 
ee cea ebaddemeiemeincac 4235, S07 | ie 8 | 4 
|;Grade, drain, and pavement... 660, 295. 35 319, 534.8 6. 545 
0.5 mile southwest of Cullman County | Reconstruct road where slide 37, 013. 84 18, 3a iD 


County line, north to 1.3 miles north |>Grade, bridges, and pavement_. 


Grade, drain, bridges, and bi- 


tuminous surface 
-...d0 


occurred, 


Grade, drain, and bituminous 


surface. 


Overpass.......... 





. " > aN State or U, 8, : ' P ; Total estimates Fe j 
County Project No. Route No.— Termini Character of work - * p fur M iles 
queens ense NS a i scitiaiesegsiieniasig a ae — ‘ 
PRIMARY PROJECTS | | 
PROJECTS PRO- 
GRAMED BUT NOT 
UNDER CONTRACT 

Cullman........-..-- FI-151 (3) -.......- | State 3......../| Point 2.5 miles north of north city | Grade, drain, 2lane high-type $3, 000, 00 $1, 000. O¢ : 
Do.. alenns lc nanes oda Get ae -|} limits of Cullman, north. | pavement. 

WENOR. .cocnoeceecse< | F393 (@ ccens<s | State 13... jews north toward Hamilton to | do eS Meo 0), 000. 00 250, 000. 00) 10. 900 
Mi cubnswaltieatie wees inn vuiticonines i eee Buttahatchee River. | 

I a sisienes Nicuealiceiinis tcinticiasa apn sbitnaie seeming nea aiiindidl idaininceniinin entienctm etecal ecevedquabbeussads eetueeeudnanenitews | 03, 000. 00 251, ‘ 10. 90 
PROJECTS UNDER 
CONTRACT BUT NOT 
COMPLETED 
I i at cecil |: ee State 38....... Blount-Jefferson County line north | Grade, drain, bridges, and pave 18,001.70} { | 6.831 
toward Cleveland ment, | 
et lll ia cictaad tienen do........| North end F-442 (3) north to pave- |.....do..............-..._-.. 676, 100. 00 338. 050.00 | 9.814 
ment northwest of Cleveland. | 
> ore 2.9 miles north of north city limits of | Grade, drain, bridge, and pave- 1, O89, 311. 31 BIG 4h9 (yy | R 7 ae 

Yy ¢ 182(2) : ov y ue ' ’ ge, I : , ol 538, 4 { ; 

Cullman.....-.------ FI-~082(2) .......--- a nt seein Cullman, north to Morgan County ment. | 
Dbiccdosquisdensstucted Piitntsewscet DG. Bicccceal ies 

| ; 

Pidhk@Ms... ccnccocececs | F127 (7) coc. <co2-e| State 6......00- \At Little Bear Creek near south city | Bridge and approaches. ......_. 75, 200. 04 37, 600, OF 738 
RE SS Es G0... U.8,.82......./f limits of Gordo. 

Walker. State4and5...|\S. L. & 8. L. R. R. crossing 1 mile | Overpass..... icbiainielencniininiaiing 38, 610, 92 38, 1 2] .035 
TE « chunpamtesdetieihiiniipeeawans ie 4 eee southwest of Sumitan on U.S.78. | | 
ae poised WOE endtotdindneed State 60....... North city limits of Oakman, north to | Grade, drain, and pavement... 322, 400. 00 157, 900, 0 | 7. 589 

U.S. 78. ! 
ace cmeia = - pee 
IN a5 5 ahh vitnintintiiiinieaimbeaes seiihatidiannsilitnaiedatAaeela tind digtntianiciiatecitaaneteseiaiee Gteetnneddaactioaanasieabeadaduciot aera TL aes 0. 793 


15), 068 





166, 650, 00 


30), 300, UO 30, 300, (4 


si 


paketit 1, 984, 340. 37 955, 124. 72 | 37. Mil 
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Alabama—Seventh Congressional District—F ederal-aid highway projects programed, under contract, or completed since Jan. 1, 1949, as 
of Aug. 31, 1951—Continued 


State or Uv, 8, 


Project No, Route No.— 





Termini 






























Character of work 


| 





1, 303, 050. 00 








SE PROJECTS 
PROJECTS PROGRAMED 
T DEI 
( RACT 
Fayette...... BESS (8) occdcvcccs i, From 0.2 mile north of Fayette, South | Grade, drain, and bridges....... 
} to Tuscaloosa County line. 
TR ckenencsnsiwtns ot | County.....-. From intersection with FAS Route | Grade, drain, bridges, and bi- 
558, north to Marion County line. tuminous surface, 
Frank S-435 (5).......... ..do.........| At Big Bear Creek 2 miles north of | Bridge......................-.-- 
| Red Boy 
e) 7 S-4 Dianne State 172...... From near Atwood to 0.8 mile west of | Base and 2-lane bituminous 
| | Vina | surface, 
ID S-4 es ee From 0.8 mile west of Vina to SR 24 | Grade, drain, bridges, and bi- 
| } n Red Boy. tuminous surface, 
I S-B73 (5) occescacus State 18....... Vernon west to Mississippi State line Base and 2-lane bituminous 
| | surface. 
D s I a oe State 19.....- Bridges on road between Millport | Bridges and approaches........- 
| and Vernon 
Wi &: t) | —_— County.. | At Creeks 2 miles southwest of Double | Bridges..................-....-- 
Spring ind 1 mile northeast of 
Lynn 
S tal 
| = 
PROJECTS ERCON- | 
( COM- 
PLETEI | 
| | 
Blount.....-.- s-: Diinctiibainn S cccacea ciate At Locust Fork of Warrior, 4.5 miles | Bridge...............-- 
| | southeast of Brooksvilk 
COE onc scdueusen Ps US) cainevsoeselan pill ciSinteios From 1.2 miles northeast of U S 31, | Grade, drain, and bituminous 
| | to 2.5 miles southwest of Walter surface, 
a eee DES 60) ccccosdet State 67...... From 3 miles southeast of Somerville, | Grade, drain, bridges.......-. 
} _ southeast to SR 112 | 
} klin...-.----- S-435 (4 " County...... | From near Atwood to 0.8 mile west | Grade and drain............-.- 
| mt 
Marion....----- 8-506 (1 OR cowie At Buttahatchee River south of Pop- | Bridge...............-. 
| lar Log Church 
te .| S-511 (1 insane From 4 miles south of Hamilton north | Base and bituminous surface 
| | to Franklin County line. | 
Pick are ..| 8-492 (1 ie aS From point U, 8. 82, west of Coal | Grade, drain, bridges, and 
Fire, to south of Andrews Chapel. bituminous surface 
Walker...... S-487 (1).........- ee From point on Jasper-Nauvoo Road | Grade, drain, and bituminous 
toward Carbon Hill to point 0.5 surface, 
mile west of Prospect 
Winston.....- . BOE Cala cncuneeksdenscdtibasels From | e south of Natural Bridge | Grade and drain........- bien 
| to 0.5 mile south of Delmar, 
Subtotal.....-- wcesicecekenni Tami te a a a , } 
' 
PROJECTS COMPLETED | 
| 
ae S-34 (2 se County. ....- From ( mile southwest of Hayden, “ drain, bridge, ind 
| southwest to point on U, 8, 31 ) iinous surface, 
i aie 8-34 ().. ccoceces iss acta Bridges on road from Hayden north- ge and culverts............. 
| eust to Neetar 
Do ol eh a eel | 8-309 State 74 At Mulberry Fork of Warrior River Bridge... 
Cullman.....- . S-201 GU County At Brinkley and Duck Creeks on Bridges 
road from U. 8. 31 in Hanceville, 
northeast to Holly Pond. 
Fayette...... 8-233 (1 - ae From 6.7 miles southwest of Winfield, | Base and bituminous surface 
northeast to Marion County line 
I i ala lie S-360 (1 do Ss From SR 18 in Berry-south to Tusea- | Grade, drain, bridge, and_ bi- 
| loosa County line tuminous surface 
OD incision 5-390 (1 DO ninnanie From U. 8. 43 at Bankston, northeast | Bridge and bituminous surface 
to county road near Cleveland 
| Chapel 
Franklin...........- 2M4 (1 do | At Bear Creek 3 miles north of Vina I oe in hahaa - 
10.. casinaseunnenen S-435 (1 State 172..... | West city limits of Hodges west | Grade and drain... .. a ee 
| northwest 5 miles toward Vina. 
ae SG-435 (2 BRS oe I, ¢ R. R. crossing 3.4 miles west | Overpass....................... 
| | northwest of Hodges city limits | 
EG... cintniowieliie S-435 (3 OCORRty ccosccn | West city limits of Hodges, west | Base and bituminous surface... 
| northwest 5 milestoward Vina 
Gaiden S-461 (1 —— ---| At Little Bear Creek. 5.7 miles south | Bridge. ......................... 
of Belgreen 
l ss cceetaatiananieadatatcsiiil S-106 (2 a 2.6 miles west of west city limits of | Grade, drain, and bridges...... 
| Millport, west to 3.4 miles east of 
| | lississippi State line. | 
Do . S-106 do do ‘ > Base and bituminous surface 
(eS re ee 106 (4 do From Millport west to Mississippi | Grade, drain, bridges, and bitu- 
State line minous surlace 
Si tatteacnaciets --| S-257 (1 Diiiaidae 5 mile west of Kennedy, northwest | Grade, drain, and bituminous 
to 4.8 miles south of Vernon surface. 
SG. .cnieseninia S-257 (2 incite At Luxapallila Creek, north city ESE Se ee eg aeee EP 
limits of Kennedy 
DO. scvebnactuaia S-257 (3) ...... poole From SR 18 at Crossville, nerth | Grade, drain, and bituminous 
toward Mansfield surface 
Do S-273 (2)..... do Bridges on r i from SR 19in Vernon | Bridges............. .-...-.--..- 
} west northwest to Mississippi State 
lin 
D --| 8-27 Cicniims Fr SR 19in Vernon, west northwest | Grade and drain............ < 
toward Mississippi State lint | 
Do S-273 (4 do........| From 8-273 (3) to Mississippi State i aed 
line 
Marior . S-396 (1). .......- Leal eintinand | From Guin, northeast 4.3 miles and | Bridge and bituminous surface 
| | southeast 5.1 miles to Winfield 
I) | eS ee From Brilliant southwest to Twin a ess 20 — es 
BIW. wnnnpetsaintiiumal L._ eae | SOccusese 5.1 miles northeast of Hamilton, north | Base and bituminous surface... 
; | to Franklin County line. | 
TI... cccennnesnndiel S-205 (1)....... --d0.........| From Carrollton, north to 2.6 miles | Grade, drain, and bituminous 
southeast of MeShan. surface, 
Wal s taal P Sumitan northeast to Empire..}.....d0...........cccccecceccceee- 
Dx S472 (1 Riccitaste -| 1.5 miles south of Cordova south to- |----- CDR aS 
' ward Gorgas, 





cost 


80), 000 
260, 000. 
56, 250. 
40, 400. 
252, 000, 
4, 400, 
110, 000 


120, 000. 


87, 000. 
8S, YOO, 
21, S18. 
103, 500, 
67, 400, 
107, 400. 
209, 600. 


5S, 580. 


231 


39 


| 
64, 490. 
108, 900. 
29.2 
111 


, U1 


75, 360, 


OY, 405, 6 


88, 666. 


39, 193. 
29, SOO, 


112, 735 


45, 302 
143, 220. 


147, 323 
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oR 
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170, 00 
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, 200, 00 
6, 000, 00 
2, 200, 00 
, 000, 00 


, 000. 00 


3, 500. 00 
, 480, 00 
, 900. 44 


, 750, 00 


700, 00 
700, 00 


SOO, 00 


29, 165, 00 


5, 950. 00 


954, 44 
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39, 
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178, 00 
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, LOO, 00 
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nu 


70, 637. 38 
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, 680, 00 


, 500, 00 


26, 240. 00 


74, 


44, 
41, 


, 870. 00 


, O98, 31 


600, 00 


285, 65 
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4. 678 


3, 757 
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Alabama—Seventh Congi -ssional District—F ederal-aid highway projects programed, under contract, or completed since Jan. 1, 1949, as 


of Aug. 31, 1951—Continued 





County Project No. 





SECONDARY 
Prosects—Con, 


PROJECTS 
COMPLETED—con. 


WE cesntccssenne A Ci conencene 


Subtotal 


Total, second- 
ary projects 


No urban projects, 


Forest Highway 
PROJECTS 


PROJECTS PROGRAMED 


BUT NOT UNDER 
CONTRACT 


Subtotal 
SUMMARY 
Total: 


Peery PCC.) .coccoccccccccocnces leqcoccccceccncnsloocecasccccccce igi chaiaiaiaineg tilinpasihaneaeaesiiincaties i vaiesalileaiacsieaiedinnnitiadatacnin dididiauniamnatiiniaia 


Secondary proj- 


ects. 
Forest highway 
projects, 


NRE tec E tec cccntsoncencew ip inntcctibntanses lecentintscsenccdsenssecsedsdaousencesces occéapeoouasesequnamecsseteesineea 


State or U, 8, 
Route No.— 


Termini 


Near west fork of Sipsey River, east 
to intersection with Cheatham 
Road. 


surface. 


Ae ee eee ewww ener ee treet eee ewe n eee eee eee | Meee Rete Ree eR OES EEE Ee RE OEREEEE ERE OR eH | Ree eee en eee eee eee tena ee en ee eennn 


am meme meee ene e et ewes came meee earn eee | cee een eee tetera eee e nana tenn eee eees | se meeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeecen 


From Winston-Lawrence 


County 
line, south 10.5 miles, 


Double Springs, east 5.3 miles......... 
From Cullman-Winston County line 
west 11.3 miles, 


Oe eee ee eee eee eee eww ween eee e eee | mee eee seen eee eee e en eee eee ee ween een nnn nwa mentee ee eee eneen sana wa en eeeeen 


seeecereeeeesesenees | meses cewmenesen= | cnc eeen seen ences ewes ene sense een ene n en | sees nee e eee e een eeeenenaeeeaeeenees 


Character of work 


Grade, drain, and bituminous 







Feceral 
funds 


Total estimated 
cost 








3. 181 





334, 134. 00 


295, OS5. 83 


2, 128, 309. 65 1, 004, 311. 37 104. 45 
naar | } 
4, 407, 518. 53 | 2,008, 260.51 | = 184,417 
eiecasieciaaain cuales 298, 000. 00 149, 000. 00 10. 5 
eutseeeeeavens 235, 873. 22 104, 000. 00 
} 





} 
4, 957, 054. 30 | 2, 475, 277. 09 


78. 954 

4, 407, 518. 53 | 2, G¥6, 200. 51 Is¥. 417 
868, 057. 22 548, 085. 53 27. 193 

10, 234, 630.05 | 5, 119, 623. 73 295. 564 





Housing for Veterans’ Legislation and 
Results—Loan Repayment Record of 
Veterans of World War II Has Shown 
Them To Be Excellent Credit Risks— 
Two Million Five Hundred Thousand 
GI Home Loans Have Been Made— 
Direct Loan Program Has Brought 
Homes Within Reach of Rural Veterans 
Who Could Not Obtain Loans Through 
Private Sources—Program Must Be 
Extended to Korean Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
purpose today to review in some detail 
the various housing laws enacted by the 
Congress as they pertain to veterans of 
World War I, and the results achieved 
under these programs. “There is no 
place like home.” This is evidenced by 
the vast amount of work we do, the long 
hours we give to our Congressional work 
during the closing weeks and days of a 
session of Congress. It often occurs to 
me that if we worked as hard in the early 
days of a session, and with a singleness 
of purpose that we do in the last days 
that we could easily finish our work at a 
reasonable time each year so as to be 


able to spend more time in our home 
districts. I personally feel the great loss 
that comes from the long sessions we 
have had for the past 3 years. Since I 
came to Congress on January 3, 1949, we 
have averaged staying in session 10 
months of each year. A Representative 
in Congress is supposed to stay close to 
the people he represents so that his work 
will adequately reflect their viewpoints, 
their considered wishes, their mature 
judgment. I hope some way can be 
found to lengthen the time we can spend 
at home in the coming years. I believe 
that every effort should be made to cut 
the sessions of Congress to at least 
8 months duration. The newspapers 
amuse me when they refer to adjourn- 
ment as providing a “vacation” for Con- 
gressmen. I believe that all Members, 
and I am sure I speak for myself, work 
just as hard when at home in their dis- 
tricts as they do here. The point I am 
trying to make is that it is necessary 
that the work in the district be done, 
that the close contact with the people 
be maintained. Of course, I do not be- 
lieve that we should adjourn unti! the 
necessary legislative work is finished. 
And, before I finish my statement I shall 
propose in one or two instances that this 
session of Congress does not adjourn 
until certain legislation pertaining to 
housing for veterans of the Korean war 
has been enacted. 
VA GUARANTEED GI LOANS FIRST AUTHORIZED BY 
GI BILL, 1944 

The loan-guaranty program of the 
Veterans’ Administration was created by 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 


ment Act—Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress—enacted June 22, 1944, 
as a readjustment benefit for the purpose 
of enabling veterans of World War II 
to secure loans from private lenders for 
the purchase, construction, alteration, or 
repair of homes, for the purchase of 
farms and farm equipment or for the 
purchase of business property or engag- 
ing in business. The favorable mort- 
gage financing terms were to be made 
possible by reason of the fact that a 
substantial portion of the loan was to be 
guaranteed by the Government, thereby 
materially reducing the lender's risk. 
Under the provisions of Public Law 346, 
the Veterans’ Administration was au- 
thorized to guarantee 50 percent of a 
loan to an eligible veteran except that 
the amount of the guaranty could not 
exceed $2,000. Such loan, with maxi- 
mum maturity in 20 years, was to bear 
interest at 4 percent, and payment of 
interest for the first year was to be made 
by the Veterans’ Administrator on that 
part of the loan guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment. The act permitted the Ad- 
ministrator to guarantee 100 percent of 
the principal amount of second mortgage 
loans provided that such loans did not 
exceed 20 percent of the purchase price 
and that the primary loan was insured 
by a Federal agency. The law also speci- 
fed that the purchase price paid by a 
veteran could not exceed the “reasonable 
normal value” of the property as deter- 
mined by a competent appraiser. Vet- 
eranms were eligible to make application 
for loan benefit. within 2 years of their 
discharge, or the termination of the war, 
but in no event later than 5 years after 
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the termination of the war. Home loans 
guaranteed under the act were condi- 
tioned by the requirement that pay- 
ments on the mortgage securing the loan 
must bear a proper relation to the vet- 
eran’s present and anticipated income. 
In the case of farm and business loans 
it was stipulated that the veterans’ abil- 
ity and experience must be such as to 
make success in the venture reasonably 
likely. 

The first loan under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act was guaranteed in 
November 1944, and by the end of 1945 
more than 49,000 loans were approved 
out of the 58,334 loan applications re- 
ceived. However, the first year of op- 
eration indicated that the program 
needed revision in order to meet the 
needs of larger numbers of veterans in 
obtaining GI loans and as a consequence 
the law was amended in several import- 
ant respects by the enactment of Public 
Law 268, Seventy-ninth Congress, on De- 
cember 28, 1945. 

PUBLIC LAW 268 OF 1945 LIBERALIZED GI LOAN 
PROGRAM 

The amendments made by Public Law 
268 raised the maximum guaranty of 
the Veterans’ Administration to $4,000— 
subject to the 50 percent limitation— 
with respect to realty loans, but the guar- 
anty on nonreal estate loans remained 
at $2,000. A system of loan insurance 
was set up whereby a lending institution 
could be reimbursed for losses up to 15 
percent of the aggregate of the insured 
loans it made. The time in which a vet- 
eran could apply for a loan was extended 


to 10 years after the termination of the 


war. Additional liberalizing features of 
Public Law 268 provided that the maxi- 
mum maturity date be extended up to 25 
years for home loans, and to 40 years for 
farm realty loans. The procedures for 
processing veterans’ loans were stream- 
lined by a provision for an automatic 
guaranty for loans made by certain su- 
pervised lenders. Another change which 
greatly benefited the veteran was the 
redefinition of the property value stand- 
ard to “reasonable value’—in place of 
the previous limitation of “reasonable 
normal value”. Instead of the payment 
by the Veterans’ Administrator of the in- 
terest on the guaranteed portion of the 
loan for the first year a gratuity payment 
equal to 4 percent of the guaranteed 
amount was paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to the lender for credit on 
the veterans’ loan. 

PUBLIC LAW 656, 1946, AUTHORIZED RFC TO 
PROVIDE A SECONDARY MARKET FOR GI MORT- 
GAGES 
The passage of Public Law 268, in con- 

junction with the fact that the effect of 

demobilization from the Armed Forces 
was then making a maximum impact, 
caused the volume of loan applications 
to increase sharply in 1946 so that by 

December 25 of that year, a total of 

518,000 loans had been guaranteed with 

a principal amount of almost $2,600,000,- 

000. The trend toward increased GI loan 

activity during the latter part of 1946 

was accentuated by the passage of Public 

Law 656, Seventh-ninth Congress, on 

August 7, 1946, authorizing the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation to provide 

a secondary market: for the purchase of 


loans guaranteed or insured under the 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Al- 

though this authority was terminated by 

Public Law 132, Eightieth Congress, on 

June 30, 1947, during the period of its 

operation the RFC purchased some 

25,000 guaranteed GI loans with an orig- 

inal principal amount of about $150,- 

000,000. 

After reaching a total of approxi- 
mately 57,000 loans monthly in the fall 
of 1946, the volume of veterans’ loans 
commenced to slacken in 1947 and 1948 
as a result, in part, of the inability of 
veterans to afford the increased housing 
costs, and also of a decline in the rela- 
tive attractiveness to investors of the 4 
percent interest rate due to the rising 
yields of competitive securities. There- 
after, Congress passed legislation de- 
signed to channel more funds into GI 
loans through the resumption of pur- 
chase operations of a Government sec- 
ondary market. 

PUBLIC BAW 864 IN 1948 REOPENED SECONDARY 
MARKET FOR GI MORTGAGES THROUGH FNMA 
Public Law 864, approved July 1, 1948, 

authorized the Federal National Mort- 

gage Association, a subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, to 
provide, within certain specified limits, 

a secondary market for the purchase of 

GI home and farm loans guaranteed or 

insured subsequent to April 30, 1948. 

Another provision of Public Law 864 

made evidence of guaranty or insurance 

issued by the administrator conclusive 
proof of loan eligibility with the excep- 
tion of certain reserved defenses. 

PUBLIC LAW 901, 1948, ALLOWED FNMA TO PUR- 
CHASE 50 PERCENT OF LENDER'S GI MORTGAGES 


On August 10, 1948, Congress enacted 
the Housing Act of 1948—Public Law 901, 
Eightieth Congress—which authorized 
the Veterans’ Administrator, with the 
consent of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to increase the interest rate of GI 
loans to 4'4 percent, if he found such 
action required by the mortgage mar- 
ket. However, following an extensive 
survey and study of the question the Vet- 
erans’ Administration determined no 
change in the interest rate was war- 
ranted. This act also expanded the 
secondary market operations of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
permit the purchase of up to 50 percent 
of a lender's eligible loan originations. 
FIFTY-PERCENT LIMIT ON GI MORTGAGE PUR- 

CHASES BY FNMA INCREASED TO 100 PERCENT 

BY EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

This 50-percent limit was subsequently 
removed on October 25, 1949, by Public 
Law 387, Eighty-first Congress, which 
permitted a 100-percent Government—- 
FNMA—secondary market in GI home 
loans. 

AS A RESULT, GI LOANS CLIMBED TO 50,000 PER 
MONTH 

Following a low of about 20,000 appli- 
cations during the month of March 1949, 
the number of veterans’ loans com- 
menced to rise again as the Govern- 
ment’s secondary market operations 
accelerated, and more home building was 
concentrated in the lower price ranges, 
so that as a result, in part, of these con- 
ditions, coupled with a decline in the 
yields of alternative long-term invest- 
ments, the rate of loan applications 
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climbed to 50,000 per month by April 

1950. 

GI HOME-LOAN LAW GREATLY LIBERALIZED BY 

HOUSING ACT OF 1950 

The spurt which developed in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration loan program was 
given much additional momentum by the 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1950— 
Public Law 475, Eighty-first Congress— 
on April 20, 1950. This law made several 
important changes in the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. The maximum guar- 
anty of the Veterans’ Administration for 
home loans was increased to 60 percent, 
or $7,500, whichever was the less, for 
veterans who had not previously used 
any of their loan entitlement. The 
maximum term for home loans was 
upped from 25 to 30 years. 

RECOGNITION OF HOME LOAN RIGHTS OF WIDOW 
OF VETERAN WHO DIED FROM SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED CAUSES 
A provision was included giving the 

unremarried widow of a veteran who died 
from service-connected causes the same 
rights to a GI loan that her husband 
would have had. In cases where a vet- 
eran’s property was taken from him by 
condemnation, natural hazard, or other 
circumstances beyond his control, the 
loan guaranty rights used by him in 
acquiring such property were authorized 
to be restored. Public Law 475 also pro- 
vided for the abolition by December 31, 
1950, of the section 505 (a), the combina- 
tion FHA-GI loans, which were more 
expensive to the veteran than the 
straight GI loan. The actual termina- 
tion date was October 20, 1950. Vet- 
erans were also benefited by a require- 
ment for minimum construction stand- 
ards as a prerequisite to financing GI 
loans, 

DIRECT VA LOANS TO VETERANS LIVING IN RURAL 
AREAS WHERE PRIVATE FINANCING NOT AVAILA- 
BLE 
Another very important provision or 

Public Law 475 authorized the making 

of direct loans on a stand-by basis by the 

Administrator to veterans who resided 

in areas in which 4 percent loans could 

not be obtained from private lenders. 

The purpose of this provision was to 

assist more veterans to take advantage 

of the GI-loan program and prevent dis- 
crimination against those veterans resid- 
ing in areas, mostly rural, where 4 per- 
cent money was unobtainable. The 
amount of a direct loan was limited to 
$10,000 and could be made only after the 

Administrator was satisfied that the vet- 

eran was a Satisfactory credit risk, and 

that the required monthly payments bore 

a proper relation to his income. 

The Housing Act of 1950 also provided 
additional funds for the secondary mar- 
ket operations of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, but terminated its 
authority to make advance commitments 
with respect to the purchase of loans. 

GI LOANS JUMPED TO 71,000 PER MONTH 


As a result of several factors, among 
them being the expanded operation of 
the Government secondary mortgage 
market and a changed governmental 
financial policy causing 4-percent money 
to become more attractive for investment 
purposes, funds for GI loans became in- 
creasingly plentiful so that during the 
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month of August 1950, the number of 
loans reached the record total of 71,000. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN WAR ON GI LOANS 


As a result of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea on June 27, 1950, it became 
necessary to sharply curtail normal 
housing activity in order to channel 
strategic materials into national defense 
activities. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion on July 19, 1950, for the first time 
imposed a minimum down payment re- 
quirement for home purchasers which, 
in most cases, was 5 percent of the pur- 
chase price. Pursuant to authority 
contained in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950—Public Law 1774, Eighty-first 
Congress—the housing credit restrictions 
were tightened in orders promulgated 
October 12, 1950, with respect to GI, 
FHA, and conventional financing. Al- 
though preserving the relative credit 
preference of veterans, the down pay- 
ment requirement for veterans under 
this order ranged from 5 percent for a 
$5,000 house to 45 percent for a house 
costing in excess of $24,250. These re- 
strictions were modified somewhat on 
March 22, 1951, to allow more liberal 
credit for housing of defense workers 
and service personnel in critical defense 
areas. The effect of the drastic credit 
restrictions did not become immediately 
apparent inasmuch as the financing of 
housing already contracted for or sub- 
ject to existing appraisal requests was 
exempted from the application of the 
orders. However, the expected down- 
ward trend in loan activity became evi- 
dent in early 1951, and by July of this 
year the number of applications had 
fallen to the rate of 32,000 monthly. 
Coupled with the restriction on building 
activity were certain factors in the finan- 
cial picture which also contributed to 
the decrease in activity of the Gl-loan 
program. Prior to the imposition of re- 
strictions, lending activity had been con- 
ducted on such an intensified scale that 
the heavy commitments of the lenders 
materially drained available funds and 
carried over into 1951 as a temporary 
mortgage glut. In addition, Govern- 
ment policy changes with respect to the 
withdrawal of support of the bond mar- 
ket by the Federal Reserve Board in 
March of 1951, increased the tightness 
of the mortgage money available. Con- 
sequently, during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1951, many eligible veterans found 
it very difficult to obtain 4-percent loans 
from private lending sources. 

PUBLIC LAW 139, SEPTEMBER 1951, EASES 

RESTRICTIONS ON GI LOANS 


The Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951—Pub- 
lic Law 139, Eighty-second Congress— 
approved September 1, 1951, liberalized 
the financing on low-cost housing guar- 
anteed or made under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, by stipulating certain 
maximum down payments that may be 
required by regulation, as follows: 

Four percent on housing with sales 
price up to $7,000; 

Six percent on housing with sales price 
over $7,000 and up to $10,000; and 

Eight percent for housing with sales 
price over $10,000 and up to $12,000. 

The down-payment requirement in 
these cost categories for other than loans 


made or guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is 10 percent, 15 percent, 
and 20 percent, respectively. Public Law 
139 also amended the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act to provide a liberalized 
home-loan guaranty of up to 60 percent, 
or $7,500, whichever is lower, for a vet- 
eran who had previously used part of his 
loan entitlement—except for GI home 
loans made subsequent to April 20, 1950. 
Increased control agains‘ excessive fees 
paid by a veteran to the seller of prop- 
erty was also provided by the act. Fur- 
thermore, in Public Law 142, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, approved September 13, 
1951, it was provided that the sale of any 
property to a veteran under the loan 
program at a price in excess of the ap- 
praised amount, as determined by proper 
Veterans’ Administration appraisal, 
would render the responsible parties 
liable to the veteran for treble damages. 
DIRECT VA LOAN PROGRAM FOR VETERANS LIVING 
IN RURAL AREAS WHERE PRIVATE LENDING AT 
4-PERCENT INTEREST NOT AVAILABLE EXTENDED 
TO JUNE 30, 1953, BY PUBLIC LAW 139, 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, as the author of the 
House bill to extend direct VA loans to 
veterans living in rural areas where pri- 
vate lending at 4-percent interest is not 
available, I would like to say that in my 
judgment this provision of Public Law 
139 is a very just provision, and it cures, 
at least in part, one of the major defects 
of the GI loan law. Hundreds of our 
rural veterans can meet the same quali- 
fications for GI loans, as do their city 
cousins, but without the direct loan pro- 
vision they could not obtain a loan with 
which to build their homes. The direct- 
loan program fills a gap in the practical 
administration of the law by extending 
the opportunity for home ownership to 
veterans living in rural areas. Of the 
approximately 3,100 counties in the 
United States, 2,600, or parts of 2,600, 
have been classified as areas where pri- 
vate financing at 4-percent interest is 
not available. The fact that this law is 
on the books encourages private lending 
institutions to extend their operations 
into rural areas, when they otherwise 
would not. Also, under this law, when a 
loan is approved, and as I understand it 
up until the loan is finally closed, the 
VA will allow any private lender to make 
the loan at the same terms that the Gov- 
ernment had agreed to make it. Thus, 
at all stages of the loan procedure pri- 
vate lenders or lending agencies are en- 
couraged to make the loan. If they do 
not, the VA makes it, and in that manner 
another veteran becomes a home owner. 
I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Nation will ever regret what it has done 
during the past few years to extend the 
opportunity for home ownership to those 
who could not otherwise own homes, but 
for the VA guaranty, and direct home- 
loan programs, and the FHA programs 
as well. 

I am happy to have been the author 
of House bill 3861 to extend to June 30, 
1953, the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration to make direct home and 
farmhouse loans in rural areas where 
private lending capital is not available. 
My bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on June 18, 1951, and was later 
incorporated into the Defense Housing 
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and Community Facilities and Service 

Act of 1951, end as a provision of that 

act it became a part of Public Law 139, 

Eighty-second Congress. 

The operation of the direct home-loan 
program, which had temporarily expired 
on Juiy 1, 1951, was thus extended 
through June 30, 1953, and the direct- 
loan fund was reconstituted as a revolv- 
ing fund in order to make available for 
further loans, payments received by the 
Veterans’ Administration from the sale 
of loans to private lenders or from re- 
payments or prepayments by the vet- 
eran. As of September 25, 1951, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration had approved 17,- 
077 direct loans and there was approxi- 
mately $41,000,000 remaining out of the 
original direct-loan fund of $150.090,- 
000. In addition, principal repayments 
from loans previously closed amounted 
to about $2,600,000 which is also now 
available for new loans. In the admin- 
istration of the direct-loan program over 
2,600 counties, or parts thereof, out of 
the approximately 3,100 counties in the 
United States, have been designated by 
the Veterans’ Administration as eligible 
areas for direct loans. 

OPERATION Of THE GI LOAN PROGRAM HAS 
SHOWN THAT THE VETERAN IS A GOOD RISK 
During the operation of the veterans’ 

loan-guaranty program from its incep- 
tion through September 25, 1951, a total 
of 2,962,154 loan applications were re- 
ceived by the Veterans’ Administration 
of which 2,778,668 have been approved. 
The principal amount of loans approved 
during this period totaled slightly over 
$16,406,400,000 with closed loans aggre- 
gating slightly over $15,560,300,000. By 
far the greatest bulk of this activity was 
centered in home loans as the principal 
amounts of farm and business loans ac- 
counted for but $237,129,523 and $431,- 
189,498 of the closed loan figures respec- 
tively. The average amount of the GI 
first mortgage home loan is $6,956 and 
the repayment has usually been amor- 
tized in nearly equal payments of princi- 
pal and interest over a 20-year period. 
The operation of the loan program has 
clearly shown that the veteran is a good 
financial risk. The record indicates that 
foreclosure claims have been paid for all 
types of loans in less than 1 case out of 
every 100. For home loans, separately, 
claims Lave been paid in 1 case out of 
every 200 loans. The net amount paid 
out in claims on all types of loans has 
approximated $23,183,100. Of this 
amount $13,619,400 was paid on home- 
loan claims. 

SUMMARY OF THE GI LOAN PROGRAM THROUGH 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1951 

The accompanying tables snow first, 
the number and principal amount of VA 
guaranteed and insured home, farm, and 
business loans closed and fully disbursed 
as of September 25, 1951, in the United 
States, in the State of Alabama and in 
the nine counies comprising the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama; sec- 
ond, direct loan statistics for the United 
States, with a separate column for the 
State of Alabama through September 25, 
1951; and, third, a tabulation, through 
September 25, 1951, showing participa- 
tion in the direct loan program of the 
counties comprising the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Alabama. 
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VA guaranteed and insured loans closed—Cumulative as of Sept. 25, 1951 


Total, all types Home loans Farm loans Business loans 


Number 


— 


Number Amount 


Number Amount Number Amount 


Amount 


United States 
State of Alabama 


Alabama counties: 


ounties.... 


Direct loan statistics—Through Sept. 25, 1951 


Alabama 
1,777 


od 


| United States 
| | 
1, Applications received 
2. Withdrawn or re 
Approved 
Number 
Amount aie $109, 193, 
4, Closed and fully dis- 
ursed 
NUMPCS...cccncccce 13, 787 740 
Amount... _| $86, 957, 48 $4, 804, 333 
5. Closed and partially 
disbursed 
Number 
Amount... — 
6. Awaiting closing 
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'The number of waus closed or awaiting closing 
(lines 4, 5,and 6 Nler than the total number of loans 
approved (line 3) since a number of loans are withdrawn 
after having been approved 


Seventh Congressional District of Alabama— 
Through Sept. 25,1951 
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These figures reveal the following 
facts, Mr. Speaker, which I desire to em- 
phasize: 

First. Under the VA loan guaranty 
program $15,500,000,000 was invested in 
veterans’ loans, under the various laws 
which I have discussed, prior to Septem- 
ber 25, 1951. In addition $87,C00,000,000 
was loaned under the direct-loan pro- 
gram for veterans living in rural areas. 
These are investments in the future of 
America. As a result 2,692,571 new 
homes have come into existence, in 
which a substantial portion of tomor- 
row’'s citizens will be reared. 

Second. More than 38,000 of these 
loans have been made in Alabama, in the 
amount of approximately $206,000,000. 

Third. In the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, 800 of these loans 
have been made in the amount of more 
than $3,000,000. 

These loan programs have been slowed 
down as a result of the Korean war, but 
it is expected that short of an all-out war 
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there will continue to be made a consid- 
erable number of home loans. I hope 
the loan program can continue to the 
point that every veteran in America who 
desires to do so can take advantage of 
the program. 

HOME LOANS FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


Mr. Speaker, I hope the Congress will 
not adjourn until it has enacted a law 
providing for every veteran of the Ko- 
rean war, that is, every veteran who has 
served in the Armed Forces since June 
27, 1950, the same housing-loan privi- 
leges that have been extended to veter- 
ans of World War II. I think there is no 
question in the minds of any of us that 
we will eventually do so. The action 
should be taken now. There is no reason 
to delay further. The Korean veterans 
are entitled to every privilege enjoyed by 
those of us who are veterans of World 
War II. This includes housing, educa- 
tion, and training, and all other benefits 
to help them to rehabilitate themselves 
when their period of service is finished. 


Kansas Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared relating to the 
appropriation of $2,500,000 to begin con- 
struction of Kirwin Dam on the North 
Fork of the Solomon River. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recort, as follows: 

Mr. President, under the general authority 
to extend my remarks, I take great pleasure 
in recording the final action of the Congress 
in including an appropriation of $2,500,000 
for the Bureau o7 Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, to begin construction of the 
flood-control features of Kirwin Dam on the 
North Fork of the Solomon River in the State 
of Kansas. This important item was in- 
cluded on my urgent recommendation by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for $3,200,- 
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000, and in conference the amount finally 
agreed on was $2,500,000, which I am in- 
formed will be adequate for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to start actual construction in 
the spring of 1952. 

I am also informed by Acting Commis- 
sioner Lineweaver, of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, that the designs of the Kirwin Dam 
have been revised after consultation with the 
Corps of Engineers, represented by its Omaha 
and Kansas offices. The corps’ recommenda- 
tion to increase the height of the Kirwin Dam 
by 13 feet was accepted by Reclamation. The 
capacity for flood protection will be increased 
proportionately, 

Kirwin Dam, when completed, will be an- 
other valuable contribution to flood protec- 
tion in the Kansas River Basin in the event 
of repetition of the disastrous floods of the 
summer of 1951. Cedar Bluff Dam, con- 
structed by Reclamation, and Kanopolis Dam, 
constructed by the corps, proved their worth 
in the floods this year. Without them the 
flood losses in Kansas would have been much 
greater. 

I thoroughly agree, Mr. President, that 
dams in the Kansas River Basin having flood- 
control values must be operated in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the Corps of 
Engineers. It is my understanding that such 
plans are in effect or in the making. I am 
advised also that the Bureau of Reclamation 
so operated Cedar Bluff Dam, as shown by 
the attached news release from the Kansas 
River district manager of reclamation at 
McCook, Nebr. 

Now as to three other dams in the Kansas 
River Basin for which Congress has not yet 
provided construction funds, I refer to Web- 
ster on the South Fork of the Solomon; Glen 
Elder on the Solomon, and Wilson Dam on 
the Saline River. 

Following the 1947 floods, the Budget Bu- 
reau recommended construction funds for 
the Bureau of Reclamation for these three 
dams in addition to Cedar Bluff and Kirwin. 
The Congress, however, appropriated in that 
year only for Cedar Bluff. Now funds are 
provided to start Kirwin. It is the hope of 
Kansas that construction funds will soon be 
provided for Webster, Glen Elder, and Wilson. 
I am informed that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has Missouri River Basin project in- 
vestigation funds that can be used to prepare 
at least one or two of these projects for early 
construction in order that they may be ready 
t- serve to protect life and property in Kan- 
sas. It is our hope that this preconstruction 
work will be prosecuted vigorously so that 
Congress can justify the appropriation of 
construction funds, The plans, by all means, 
should be developed in consultation with the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Also, full consideration should be given 
to the irrigation and recreational features 
although construction of these features 
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might well be deferred until the urgent 
flood-control facilities are completed. In 
any event, we should conserve water for irri- 
gation as assurance against drought wherever 
feasible. 

The news release referred to ‘s as follows: 

“How the recently completed Cedar Bluff 
Dam and Reservoir, southwest of Ellis, Kans., 
assisted in reducing floods in the Kansas 
River Basin during the past summer is de- 
scribed in a report issued this week by H. E. 
Robinson, district manager, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Indianola, Nebr. Mr. Robinson 
reported that hydrologists in the district of- 
fice had just completed an analysis of the 
flows of the rivers during the months of May, 
June, July, August, and September of this 
year and the hydrological conclusions reached 
were significant especially to the cities in 
the Kansas River Basin below Salina, Kans. 

“Floods in the Smoky Hill River Basin com- 
pletely filled the Cedar Bluff Reservoir irri- 
gation pool and 44% percent of the flood- 
control pool during the first year of opera- 
tion. The maximum storage of 270,600 acre- 
feet was reached on July 2 which amounted 
to approximately 550 percent of the average 
annual flow of the river at the Cedar Bluff 
Dam. All but 11,000 acre-feet of this amount 
was accumulated during the period May 15 
through July 2 while the Cedar Bluff Dam 
was still under construction. The dam con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation on 
the Smoky Hill River near Ellis, Kans., was 
completed in September of this year. 

“Water released from the reservoir during 
May 20 to July 20 period of flooding of the 
Kansas River and its tributaries was held 
to a minimum to aid in alleviating ‘lood 
damage. This storage was made by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in cooperation with re- 
quest from the Corps of Engineers to pro- 
tect the lower valley in spite of the un- 
desirability of storing this quantity of water 
behind a green, unseasoned dam before con- 
struction on the dam was completed. [he 
maximum discharge through the dam was 
held to 1,900 cubic feet per second occurring 
on July 2 through the ungated flood-control 
notch. The ungated flood-control notch was 
provided in the spillway for the purpose of 
limiting the discharge to 4,000 cubic feet per 
second which is the safe channel capacity 
below the dam. 

“The storage of floodwaters in the Cedar 
Bluff Reservoir was effective in preventing 
the Kanopolis Reservoir from filling and 
overflowing through the large spillway. Thus 
flood damage was materially reduced during 
the June and July period of flooding of the 
Smoky Hill and Kansas Rivers. The Kanop- 
olis Reservoir is located about 150 miles 
downstream from the Cedar Bluff Dam just 
87 miles upstream from Salina, Kans. Be- 
cause of the continuous repetition of spring 
rains during May 15 through July 20, and 
because of necessity of reducing the stage 
of the Smoky Hill River at Salina, Kans., the 
Kanopolis Reservoir continued to gain 
storage consistently and on July 14 storage 
level in the reservoir was only two-hun- 
dredths of a foot below the spillway crest. 
If the Cedar Bluff Reservoir had not been 
storing water, the Kanopolis Reservoir would 
have spilled during the June and July floods 
materially adding to th: flood damage on the 
lower river particularly at Salina, Kans. 

“All through the month of June when the 
Solomon and Saline Rivers were adding to 
the flood conditions of the Smoky Hill and 
the Kansas Rivers, the town of Salina was 
protected by the combined storage facilities 
of Kanopolis and Cedar Bluff Reservoirs. Re- 
lease from the Kanopolis Reservoir were 
maintained at amounts to keep the river at 
Salina within safe channel conditions. When 
the 8-day rainfall of July 9 to 11 occurred 
with from 8 to 12 inches of rain falling be- 





tween the Kanopolis Dam and Salina, the 
Kanopolis Reservoir was able to reduce its 
outfiow to 1,300 cubic feet per second. 
Salina, Kans., suffered some damage from 
local tributary inflow with a peak discharge 
of 17,000 cubic feet per second at Salina, but 
if Kanopolis had not been able to store the 
inflow to the reservoir the flow at Salina 
would have been twice as much as it received 
or about 34,000 cubic feet per second. The 
area flooded in the city of Salina would have 
been far greater. 

“The Smoky Hill Basin above the Cedar 
Bluff Reservoir received less than an average 
of 2 inches of rainfall during the July 9 to 
11 storm, but the floodwaters held in the 
Cedar Bluff Reservoir during June made it 
possible for the Kanopolis Reservoir to store 
all the inflow reaching that reservoir during 
the July storm, thus reducing flood damage 
in the river below.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ULINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the only 
logical yardstick by which you car meas- 
ure the record of a session of Congress 
is by the determination of how well that 
Congress did the job handed it to do. 
World conditions handed to the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress a 
very particular job—to work for peace 
and security both at home ond ebroad. 

Is the United States today stronger 
and better able to meet the threat of ag- 
gression than it was on January 3? Is 
the rest of the free world stronger and 
in a better position to join in a united 
effort io halt the advance of communis- 
tic aggression? Are the NATO countries 
better organized and better prepared to 
provide the military power on the con- 
tinent of Europe so necessary to contain 
this Communist threat to world peace? 

The answer to each question is, defi- 
nitely, “Yes.” 

So when I am asked, “What have been 
the accomplishments of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress?” I feel that it can be 
said that the accomplishments of the 
Eighty-second Congress have been of al- 
most unprecedented importance and sig- 
nificance—they ‘ave been far-reaching 
and of great significance in the present 
and future role which the United States 
has been called upon to play in the pur- 
suit of peace which is the aim and as- 
piration of the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world. 

The accomplishments and achieve- 
ments of the Eighty-second Congress 
thus far have been vital to the defense 
and security of our own country and of 
great importance toward effecting order 
and stability throughout the world. The 
Congress has measured up to the chal- 
lenge of making our country strong and 
prepared. This has been the field in 
which the first session of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress has primarily worked— 
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for peace and security both at home and 
abroad. 

On the whole, then, Congress must be 
given credit for putting first things first, 
and the volume of work that it managed 
to get through in tne 10 months of its 
first session is nothing short of stag- 
gering. 

Because it was its main job the em- 
phasis of the session was very strongly 
on defense and foreign policy, and even 
when Congress turned to domestic af- 
fairs most of its acts were in some way 
related to world emergency. This was 
unavoidable. Congress had to deal with 
circumstances as it found them. Nor is 
there any real vourt that in appropri- 
ating some £57,000,000,009 for defense, 
in authorizing overseas bases to cost 
$5,900,000,000, and in providing $7,500,- 
000.000 to bolster the defonses and eco- 
nomic systems of friendly countries, Con- 
gress was reflecting the will of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The same may be said of its authori- 
zation of a supercarrier and 140 other 
new naval vessels, its extension of the 
€elective Service Act, and its passace of 
the Defense Housing Act. There were 
some short-sighteu actions, such as the 
Senate’s attempt to limit the number of 
American troops that can be sent to Eu- 
rope, but on the whole Congress respond- 
ed realistically and courageously to the 
world situation. 

Since the outbreak of the Communist 
aggression in Eorea—a threat to free- 
dom and liberty every vhere—.he Con- 
gress has directed its energies and atten- 
tion to the problems of preparedness and 
defense—to the cause of peace and the 
security of our Nation. As all citizens 
know and recognize, freedom and lib- 
erty are priceless—peace does not come 
cheap and security is not a matter of 
luck. The Eighty-second Congress, in 
full reflection of the deep desire of all 
citizens of the United States to attain 
peace and security, has taken the most 
immediate steps toward that attainment, 
namely, the providing of the necessary 
funds for the building up of our defenses, 
and for the attainment of America’s 
peace and security. 

More than that, the Congress—also in 
reflection of the decent impulses of the 
people of the United States—has pro- 
vided the free nations of the world with 
the inspiration and the will to exert their 
own best efforts toward a firm and de- 
termined stand against the threats of 
Communist aggression. Since commu- 
nism thrives on fear and on the ina- 
bility of a nation to assert its national 
strength and vigor, the forthright ac- 
tions of the Congress to not only build 
our own Nation's defenses but to assist 
other nations, only a short time ago flat 
on their backs and devastated from war, 
to build their own comes as an historic 
step forward in the field of peace. 

The $57,000,000,000 voted by Congress 
for our armed services, the largest de- 
fense appropriations ever voted, will go 
toward the creation of an Air Force of 
95 wings and greater, an Army better 
trained and equipped than any other 
army in the world, and two-ocean Navy, 
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the vorld’s most powerful. It will pro- 
vide research and development in the 
field of atomic energy, jet propulsion, 
and every modern device which would 
give our Nation added strength and 
security. 

In the past week the third Russian 
A-bomb test has been announced. In 
1946 I said the only secret of the A-bomb 
was in the determination and effort put 
forth to make it. Russia has put forth 
that effort and today stockpiles A-bombs. 
As I have repeatedly said—since the 
Russians will not accept an honest plan 
for international control of atomic en- 
ergy—our only formula for security in 
this field is to improve our position and 
stay far ahead of the Soviet in the atomic 
field. The Eighty-second Congress has 
taken steps along that line by increasing 
appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and by authorizing expan- 
sion of its facilities. We have no choice 
but to place maximum emphasis on 
atomic armament. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, on which I have had the honor to 
serve since it was created by law in 1946, 
has directed a resolution to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department 
of Defense to transmit to the committee 
by January 3, 1952, a “definite and con- 
crete report on maximizing the role 


atomic energy can and should play in 
the defense of the United States.” 
Aside from the superior effectiveness of 
atomic weapons, the committee believes 
that a possible atomic weapons program 
would result in an eventual defense sav- 
ings of $30,000,000,000 a year. 


That is 
a goal, but it is not immediately attain- 
able because the desired weapons for 
tactical military use are still in the de- 
velopment stage. 

World War II proved that no nation 
may isolate itself and withdraw from the 
world and selfishly find security. Time 
and modern civilization have drawn us 
closer tugether and made neighbors of 
all the peoples of the world. In recog- 
nition of that fact, former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull conceived what is now 
known as the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for furthering good will 
among nations through the medium of 
friendly trade and commercial relations. 
This has been called one of the greatest 
instruments for permanent peace ever 
set forth. The first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress has again ex- 
tended this great act eliminating Com- 
munist-dominated countries from bene- 
fits of the agreements. 

In a further effort to provide for our 
security at home and to set up a buffer 
against further Communist aggression 
in Europe, Congress approved extension 
of the mutual-security program for mili- 
tary aid to European nations—our 
allies and friends in Europe—in build- 
ing up of a European defense ar.:ny un- 
der the command of General Eisenhower. 
Funds in the amount of $7,500,000,000 
were voted for this program. Passage 
was based on the tenet that Europe, in 
its present economic condition, can pro- 
vide men more readily than it can arm 
them and a dollar spent to build up 
Europe’s defenses now will be as valu- 


able—or more so—than a dollar spent 
at home for defense at this time. It is 
the hope and expectation of this pro- 
gram that we can hit the enemy sooner 
and more effectively from over there than 
from here. The objective is to keep war 
away from us—the main objective is to 
make the free nations of the world strong 
enough to deter an aggressor. The 
building of a defensive wall against the 
further spread of Communist aggres- 
sion now seems a necessary insurance 
policy. It may stop war—certainly, 
should war come our allies will be better 
prepared to resist the aggressor. 

While preparing our defenses on a 
world-wide basis we cannot overlook the 
home front and those things affecting 
our civilian economy. On this side one 
of the foremost measures approved by 
Congress was the Defense Production 
Act. This law has a two-fold purpose: 
First, assuring the United States of ade- 
quate production for the military build- 
up while providing for essential civilian 
requirements; and second, the preven- 
tion of run-away inflation. 

As civilians learned during World War 


II, a high rate of military production | 


calls for diversion to the armed services 
of the greater portion of our vital maie- 
rials, thus reducing substantially the 
amount of such materials which can yo 
into the manufacturing of civilian goods. 
Shortages of civilian goods are thus 
created and some form of price controls 
is considered highly desirable and essen- 
tial to prevent ruinous inflation. Con- 
trols over materials and over prices were 
thus provided without an undue restric- 
tion of private enterprise. The full im- 
pact of the drain which military produc- 
tion will take from the total output of 
civilian goods will not be felt until 1952 
and 1953 but the Congress in moving at 
this time to impose moderate controls 
has thus checked and forestalled an in- 
flationary build-up which would rob our 
citizens of the fruits of their labor and 
their savings. 

Much legislation of great benefit has 
been enacted in the interest of our vet- 
erans—not the least of these benefits 
being the extension of veterans rights 
and benefits to include the Korean war 
veterans. 

One of the first benefits to be voted in 
behalf of the Korean veterans was the 
$10,000 free life-insurance policy for all 
men serving in the Armed Forces sub- 
sequent to June 25, 1950—the date of the 
start of hostilities in Korea. Our Korean 
veterans will have the privilege of con- 
verting this free policy into permanent 
national service life insurance, with a 
small premium, upon their honorable 
discharge from service. 

Another major action was the exten- 
sion of benefits of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals and medical care to Ko- 
rean veterans. Provision has also been 
made for providing for increased com- 
pensation and pensions to veterans hav- 
ing permanent and total disabilities. 
The legislation providing automobiles for 
amputees was liberalized and extended 
to Korean veterans. As our Korean vet- 
erans are being rotated and return 
home—the Congress is preparing to ex- 
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tend the full benefits of the GI bill of 
rights to them—granting educational 
and other benefits similar to those 
granted to veterans of World War I and 
World War II. 

One of the most beneficial provisions 
of the Defense Production Act establishes 
the Small Defense Plant Corporation for 
direct aid and assistance to small-busi- 
ness enterprises of the Nation during 
this period of eiaergency. 

As authorized by Congress, this service 
is to be a consolidation of a number of 
loosely operated small-business services 
in various agencies of the Government— 
the consolidation effecting a substantial 
economy in operations. It will, in effect, 
merge and consolidate all small-business 
offices into one for the purposes of, first, 
aiding small-business concerns and 
small-manufacturing concerns to obtain 
defense contracts or subcontracts; sec- 
ond, give information on procedure for 
obtaining such orders and interpret reg- 
ulations and directives in the mobiliza- 
tion program; third, fairly distribute 
among large and small business the sup- 
ply of critical materials so that small 
business will receive its fair share; and, 
fourth, aid in the financing of small- 
busincvss expansion and retooling so that 
maximum participation in the defense 
program may be effected. 

The question of a tax increase proved 
to be a mest controversial subject during 
the course of the first session and Mem- 
bers took up the question with reluctance 
and hesitation because of the heavy tax 
load already being carried by our citi- 
zens, but also with a full sense of re- 
sponsibility that the tremendous cost of 
the defense program must be met some- 
how and that a pay-as-you-go program 
is the wisest course. The majority of 
the Members were of the opinion that 
our boys fighting in Korea should not 
come home to pay the bills for defense 
and face the costs which the conflict 
against Communist aggression entails. 

The taxpayers of our country would 
have, in the course of normal events, ex- 
pected that the tax rate would be lowered 
rather than increased. The national tax 
rate was lowered following World War II, 
but with hostilities in Korea the press- 
ing necessity arose to step up greatly 
our defense program with resulting in- 
creased costs. Therefore, a tax increase 
was deemed necessary and the House and 
Senate agreed on a compromise meas- 
ure which will bring in revenue several 
billion dollars below the request of the 
President, but it was as high as the Con- 
gress felt it should be imposed, believ- 
ing further economies should be effected 
in the operation of the Government. 

One of the primary functions of Con- 
gress—in addition to its function to leg- 
islate—is the duty and responsibility to 
investigate. Without proper and full 
facts and information through investi- 
gation, the Congress would be unable to 
legislate wisely and properly in the in- 
terest of all our people. This applies 
with respect to the enactment of laws to 
extend benefits and to correct inequities 
and plug loopholes and also to the mat- 
ter of the proper functioning of the de- 
partments of the Government. 
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There have been numerous investiga- 
tions in a variety of fields during the ses- 
sion of Congress just closed. Exposures 
of corruption and irregularities in the 
conduct of public office were made by 
Democratic and Republican Members of 
Congress alike, and prompt and search- 
ing investigations were made of each 
charge. 

Among the several investigations may 
be listed the investigation into the facts 
surrounding the dismissal of General 
MacArthur from his command in the 
Pacific. The Senate crime investigation 
in which it was disclosed that the crimi- 
nal element has infiltrated into legiti- 
mate businesses and crime syndicates 
are in operation in our large cities. 
Much legislation has been proposed fol- 
lowing this investigation. 

The RFC investigation has resulted al- 
ready in great changes being made in 
that agency. The investigation of the 
Maryland election will result in many 
changes being made with regard to polit- 
ical campaigns and elections—changes 
that will bring about a higher standard 
of ethics in the conduct of State and na- 
tional political campaigns. 

The current investigation of irregu- 
lerities in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
is another investigation of a highly bene- 
ficial nature. Results of the investiga- 
tion will be the ferreting out of the offi- 
cials in that Bureau who have conducted 
themselves improperly. Like in all de- 
partments of the Government, honesty 
and integrity are essential to the main- 
taining of the strength of our national 
institutions. 

The national investigation of the op- 
erations of the veterans’ education and 
training program which disclosed many 
instances of irregularities has resulted in 
the savings of millions of dollars to the 
Government, as well as the assuring of a 
better and improved training program 
for our veterans. 

One of their byproducts of all these 
investigations has been the fact that, 
by and large, the great majority of our 
Government employees and public serv- 
ants are not included in the dishonest 
class but are scrupulous, loyal, and 
honest public officials. The exposure of 
some bad apples in the barrel has 
focused attention on the fact that the 
vast majority of the apples are sound 
and good. All should not be condemned. 

There have been divisions and disa- 
greement in Congress—such being in- 
evitable in the exercise of our democratic 
form of Government—but on the im- 
portan* issues, national defense and 
security, the Congress has Cemonstrated 
a firm unity. The times call for the 
exercise of unity, the welding of our citi- 
zens into a solid front against the threats 
of communism and Communist aggres- 
sion. Only through unity did our coun- 
try grow into the greatest Nation in the 
history of the world, and only through a 
demonstration of the basic unity of our 
people and faith in our institutions and 
our Government will our country remain 
strong. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
our Nation will survive the present con- 
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flict and emergency, and, in surviving, 
America will grow to even greater 
heights, as the United States assumes its 
rightful role of leadership and destiny. 
Applying the proper yardstick— 
whether Congress did its specific job— 
meeting the problems involving world 
security—I think it will be said of the 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress aS I have stated earlier in this 
report that it responded realistically and 
courageously to the world situation. 
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HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF -NDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a copy of the state- 
ment which I made during a recent in- 
terview over the National Broadcasting 
Co. network when Frank Bourgholtzer 
of NBC asked me how I personally be- 
came interested in the case of William 
Oatis: 

NBC Rapio INTERVIEW WITH HON. JOHN V. 
BEAMER, OF INDIANA 

(Interview with Congressman Jon» V. 

BEaMER, Representative of the Fifth Indiana 


Congressional District, which includes 
Marion, Ind., the home of William Oatis, 
newspaper correspondent now imprisoned 


by the Czechoslovakian Government. Mr. 
BeaMeER is the author of House Joint Con- 
current Resolution 140, in behalf of William 
Oatis, which was passed by both Houses of 
the Congress.) 

(Mr. BEAMER was asked to tell how he be- 
came personally interested in the Oatis case, 
and to explain his resolution.) 

Mr. Beamer. William Oatis was born and 
raised in Marion, Ind., which is in the Fifth 
Indiana District that I have the honor and 
privilege to represent. I never met William 
Oatis but I feel that I know him. 

In April of this year, when the news of his 
arrest first came to our attention, I began 
to receive letters and telegrams from his 
friends in Marion, Ind., with urgent requests 
that something be done. These letters and 
resolutions came from his associates, from 
his Christian Church where he was a faith- 
ful member, from the YMCA in which he 
took an active part, from labor organiza- 
tions that fight communism, from his former 
teachers, veterans’ groups, and many others. 
They were repeated so often that I know 
from ‘their sincerity that Oatis was their 
friend whom they wanted to help. 

Oatis had chosen newspaper work as his 
career. His early work was with the Marion 
Chronicle Publishing Co. As a reporter he 
immediately proved his ability. He later 
was employed by the Associated Press in In- 
dianapolis and shortly thereafter was trans- 
ferred to Washington, D.C. Then came his 
assignment to Czechoslovakia, where he con- 
tinued his work as a news correspondent. 
In this connection, Oatis was performing his 
duties as any newsman would do. Appar- 
ently, however, in Czechoslovakia, the nor- 
mal gathering of news was interpreted as 
spying. This was the charge on which he 
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was arrested, and, also after a sham trial that 
was a farce, on which he was convicted. 

Early in May, I introduced House Joint 
Concurrent Resolution 140, which expressed 
indignation and called upon the agencies of 
the United States Government and the 
United Nations to take action to secure the 
release of William Oatis. I Kept in 
touch with the State Department, but soon 
became convinced with others that little, if 
any, worth-while action was being taken. 
Accordingly, I submitted another resolution, 
which called for cancellation of trade rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia. Many other reso- 
lutions from members of both parties were 
submitted, but all of these resolutions re- 
mained in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and William Oatis remained in a 
rotting prison. 

An aroused public opinion, as expressed 
by the press and the radio, found expression 
in action in this committee. The committee 
then sidetracked other important legislation 
to report the Oatis resolution to the House 
floor early in August. When this resolution 
came out of committee the provision to 
sever commercial relations was deleted, but 
an amendment on the floor of the House re- 
stored this worth-while and necessary pro- 
vision that would make it more effective. 

(Mr. BEaMeR was asked the intent of his 
resolution.) 

Mr. BEAMER. It expresses the sense of the 
Congress that the United States must pro- 
tect its citizens. Since the usual procedure 
followed by other countries in behalf of a 
national were not recognized by the Com- 
munist-dominated Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment, it was felt that the most effective 
means would be to sever trade relations. 

The pocketbook is an important part of 
any political economy. Only a few years 
ago the United States enjoyed a favorable 
balance of trade with Czechoslovakia but it 
has continued to dwindle until our exports 
to Czechoslovakia are an insignificant figure 
in comparison with her imports into our 
country. 

For example, in the first 4 months of this 
year, our exports to Czechoslovakia were 
only slightly in excess of $700,000, while the 
imports to the United States during the same 
period were in excess of $11,000,000, or a bal- 
ance of trade in favor of Czechoslovakia in 
the ratio of approximately 15 to 1. 

Czechoslovakian exports are products made 
by slave labor and by so-called free labor 
that receives perhaps not more than 20 
to 25 cents per hour, and their products 
complete with those made by American labor. 

My resolution in behalf of William Oatis 
has passed both the House and Senate but a 
resolution is only as strong as the executive 
department, where it now rests, can or will 
make it. 

For this reason, on August 22, I addressed 
a letter to President Truman, urging him 
to take the action that les in his power. 
The President has replied that he was doing 
everything in his power to stop Czechoslo- 
vakian trade and communication with the 
West, and, otherwise to secure the release of 
Mr. Oatis. 

Newspaper reports recently indicated that 
Secretary of State Acheson handed the 
Czechoslovakian Ambassador Prochazka a 
copy of my resolution which was passed by 
the Congress. 

It is hoped that the firmness expressed by 
the Congress in passing this resolution will 
be reflected in the same determination by 
the President and the Executive agencies of 
the Government. 

Some of the methods employed to put into 
effect the cancellation of trade with Czecho- 
slovakia are. bearing fruit. First of all, 
travel visas were canceled and this had the 
effect of discouraging buyers from the United 


also 
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States who might purchase Czechoslovakian 
products for resale in our country. 

In today’s newspapers we learn that the 
United States had won international authori- 
zation to scrap its trade and tariff conces- 
sion to Communist Czechoslovakia by a vote 
of 24 to 1, only Czechoslovakia voting against 
the United States’ request. The General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs approved the 
United States decision to end tariff conces- 
sions to Czechoslovakia. There also is the 
President's power under the hasic Trade 
Agreements Act to withdraw any proclama- 
tion of reduced tariffs when it seems best 
in the public interest todoso. That method 
certainly would be most effective. 

The new Czech Ambassador, who presented 
his ambassadorial credentials recently, is a 
top-notch Communist, trained in the high- 
est circles of that Marxian philosophy, and 
he was a prominent author of the Czech 
Constitution and laws under which Oatis 
was convicted. He belongs to an order that 
recognizes only force and might. 

If our Ambassador, Mr. Briggs, in Prague 
will make demands instead of requests, if 
our own State Department will depart from 
its apparent fear of “something,” and if our 
President will show the same determination 
that was shown by many illustrious Presi- 
dents of this country in the past, then will 
the Czechoslovak Government begin to real- 
ize that the American people do not want 
appeasement and that the rights of American 
citizens are inviolate. 

(Mr. BEAMER was asked what impression 
he gathered from the statement which Am- 
bassador Prochazka made to the newspaper- 
men on the Oatis case at the press conference 
which he held on September 25.) 

Mr. BeaMER. It was interesting to note that 
Ambassador Prochazka, of Czechoslovakia, 
in his press conference on September 25 
stated: “Negotiations looking toward the re- 
lease of Oatis might be possible if the United 
States abandons its political economic war- 
fare against Czechoslovakia.” 

Thus, it is apparent that Czechoslovakia 
is vitally concerned about the loss of trade 
with the United States. As previously stated, 
the pocketbook is a very sensitive part of 
the political economy of any country. This 
is especially true of Czechoslovakia, because 
apparently she wants American dollars to 
bolster her weakened economy, to carry on 
her propaganda and, perhaps, even to bail 
out convicted Communists. 

For my part, and I know that the friends 
of Bill Oatis in his home city of Marion, 
Ind., and in the United States, share this 
feeling, I see no reason why or how we can 
trust the Czech Governmen: judged by its 
past actions to free Oatis if we withdraw the 
intention of this resolution. 

It is gratifying that an aroused public 
opinion in this country now is being fruit, 
and I would urge that the executive agencies 
and the Congress of the United States con- 
tinue steadfast in their demands. 

There was some consideration of the sey- 
erance of diplomatic relations. Editorial 
comment expresses the opinion that the 
Congress is doing its best but that the State 
Department was falling down badly on this 
matter. 

Mere words are not effective weapons, but 
the Congress has expressed itself in adopting 
my resolution, which I appreciate, in behalf 
of the district that I represent and in which 
Bill Oatis was born and reared. 

The question often has been asked why the 
executive department did not take this ac- 
tion without being pressured to do so by 
Congress. Perhaps its history of dealing with 
Communists within our own borders and in 
other countries is an answer to the above 
question. P 

With justification, many Members of the 
Congress have insisted that if Oatis is not 
released by the severance of commercial rela- 
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tions, then the next step would be to recall 
and remove all United States nationals from 
Czechoslovakia and close our Embassy and 
consulates in that country—in short, sever 
diplomatic relations. 

This move must be considered very care- 
fully, but action, and positive action, must be 
taken without delay. This action might be 
playing into their hands if our consulates 
were closed and Oatis cases could multiply 
if an attempt were made to remove our na- 
tionals. 

Another reason that it seemed the better 
part of wisdom to impose only economic 
sanctions at this time is the fact that this 
would give another opportunity at a later 
date to sever diplomatic relations if it seemed 
necessary to do so to produce the desired 
results. 

I remember so well the story of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his famous message to the 
Sultan of Morocco. “Perdicaris alive or Ra- 
zula dead.” In those days the American flag 
was respected, and other nations found it 
wise to heed the warning expressed by the 
motto of one of our famous fighting forces 
in earlier days—“Don’t Tread on Me.” 

William Oatis is an American, a young man 
of promise, and he possesses a body that does 
not appear too strong. He is more than just 
a@ name in our country today. William Oatis 
is a symbol of the freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, and the right to fair trial—yes, even 
freedom of life. 





Crusade for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
just received what I consider an accolade 
of high praise, consisting of an editorial 
from a Communist paper bitterly attack- 
ing me. The Communist paper to which 
I refer is De Waarheid, which is identi- 
fied as the official organ of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Netherlands and is pub- 
lished in The Hague. 

An article in a recent issue of that pub- 
lication, in the best Communist manner 
and ‘tradition, attacks and vilifies a num- 
ber of individuals in whose company I 
am proud to be. These include General 
Eisenhower, General Clay, Attorney 
General McGrath, and Commissioner 
Edward M. O'Connor, of the Displaced 
Persons Commission. This editorial was 
called to my attention by my good friend, 
Com:nissioner O’Connor, who felt as I 
did, that this criticism, leveled against 
both of us for our condemnation of the 
brutal mass deportations in Hungary, as 
well as for our association in the Cru- 
sade for Peace, is a mark of distinction. 
I am proud to be in such distinguished 
company as well as to raise my voice 
against crimes against humanity now be- 
ing perpetrated in Hungary, and to asso- 
ciate myself with so many others in the 
great crusade for peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a translation of this editorial 
from De Waarheid, the Dutch Commu- 
nist newspaper, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 





There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Who Are THE PEOPLE WHO Dare To SPgEak or 
Human RIcGHTS?—EIsENHOWER, CLAY, Mc- 
GratH, SENATOR LEHMAN, AND O'CONNOR 
AND COMPANY ORGANIZE CRUSADE FOR THE 
PEACE AND AGAINST DEPORTATIONS 


The latest stunt of Wall Street imperial- 
ists is the American Crusade for Peace, which 
is said to be supported by 25,000,000 Amer- 
icans. Unconsciously the USIS (the Amer- 
ican Information Service) has proved once 
again that Wall Street is responsible for this 
act of warmongering, in that it mentions the 
names of the leaders of this action. And, 
as the old saying goes, “Names are hateful.” 


CRUSADER EISENHOWER 


The USIS bulletin of September 5 says 
that the Crusade for Peace was inaugurated 
by a special radio broadcast from Paris in 
which General Eisenhower delivered the first 
address. Literally, he said, that every Amer- 
ican should participate in this action inas- 
much as it could prove an extremely im- 
portant weapon in the struggle against Com- 
munist imperialism. The peoples behind the 
iron curtain long to hear the truth, for they 
are the victims of a godless dictatorship, he 
said. 

It should be recalled that this Crusade for 
Peace is intended to combat communism in 
Europe and the Far East, and to this end, it 
is planned to strengthen Radio Free Europe. 

So far all this does not sound very peace- 
able, but it is only directed against commu- 
nism in an effort to cause the peoples of the 
Peoples’ Democracies, of the German Demo- 
crat's Republic, and of the Republic of 
Communist China to revolt against their 
governments. 

We may be permitted to describe in a few 
words the noble crusaders against Commu- 
nist imperialism and godless dictatorship; a 
description which is lacking in the USIS 
bulletin. 

Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower belongs to 
the Rockefeller set, which dominates all oil 
interests. Himself a capitalist, he was di- 
rectly appointed by Wall Street and the 
Standard Oil Co. to defend the interests of 
this corporation. 

Who talks of imperialism and godlessness? 

Or does the Rockefeller-man Eisenhower 
perhaps represent the millions of poor Amer- 
ican Christians? 

As chairman of the action committee of 
the Crusade for Peace the USIS bulletin 
mentions Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

It is generally known that General Clay 
was Supreme Commander of the American 
Army of Occupation in Germany after the 
Second World War and in this capacity re- 
peatedly gave provocation to the Soviet 
Union. 

Like Eisenhower, Clay is also a capitalist 
and more in particular an instrument of 
J. P. Morgan, the world's richest banker, who 
has complete control of the United States 
Steel Corp. 

General Clay is a director of the New York 
bank, the Marine Midland Trust and of the 
Newmont Mining Corp. (Morgan). He is 
president of the board of directors of the 
canning monopoly, Continental Can, and one 
of the directors of the Lehman Corp., an in- 
vestment trust with a registered capital of 
more than $100,000,000, which we will soon 
again mention. 


CRUSADER M’GRATH 


Another leader of the Crusade for Peace 
mentioned in the USIS bulletin is J. Howard 
McGrath, holding the highest position in 
the United States in the field of justice. 
Crusader McGrath is also a millionaire— 
although a modest one as he has “merely” 
$4,000,000—but then he is only a henchman. 
Ten years ago he had only $25,000. Now he 
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is a millionaire shareholder in a race course. 
He is the man who before a Senate com- 
mission declared that the American Depart- 
ment of Justice had no authority to expel 
the king of the underworld, Costello, one of 
the most ill-famed gangsters, as there was 
insufficient evidence against him. Like his 
political associate Harry Truman, now Pres- 
ident of the United States and once sup- 
ported by the gangster Pendergast, McGrath 
never seriously combated the American 
gangsters. On the contrary, the American 
“upper ten’’ and the American underworld 
maintain the closest relations. 

And this very McGrath and his supporters, 
millionaires and lackeys of imperialism, are 
bent on “bringing the true facts before the 
people behind the iron curtain and on re- 
storing freedom to them.” 


CRUSADER O'CONNOR 


In addition to this message re the Cru- 
sade of Peace the USIS bulletin disseminates 
for tne umptieth time slander and distor- 
tions of the “mass deportations” in Hun- 
gary. On page 8 of the USIS Bulletin 
one reads the idiotic statement that “the 
mass deportations under the Communist 
reign demonstrate clearly that a plan has 
been set in motion to exterminate the Hun- 
garians as a race of people.” As long ago 
as May 20, 1950, the Algemeen Handelsblad 
(anything but a Communist paper) was 
better informed when it reported on the 
ever rising standard of living of the masses 
in the new Hungary. 

This hysterical account of the extermina- 
tion of the Hungarian people is the product 
of Edward M. O’Connor, the American dele- 
gate to the Displaced Persons Committee. 
This Mr. O'Connor reports that prominent 
people from all segments of the Hungarian 
people are being transported to unknown 
destinations. Of course, in the case of Mr. 
O’Connor, the wish is the father of the 
thought, for those who were removed from 
Budapest—a complete list can be found in 
the Hungarian paper Szabad Nep of August 
7—were prominent people during the Fascist 
Horty regime. Over 3,000 were deported: 
former members of the Ministries, former 
factory owners, former bankers, former mer- 
chants, former land owners, and their closest 
associates, in short the former Eisenhowers, 
McGraths, and O’Connors in Hungary, who 
attempted to make Budapest a center of con- 
spiracy. 

CRUSADER LEHMAN 


In the same breath the USIS Bulletin men- 
tions Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, of New 
York, who is in such a hurry to escape the 
fate of the Horty Fascists—which inevitably 
will overtake him once the American people 
have gotten rid of imperialism—that he 
urges the American Senate to start direct 
warlike action. The United States must 
take all practical measure to bring Commu- 
nist-created terror in Hungary to an end. 

Who is Senator LEHMAN? 

Jointly, with his brother Arthur, he con- 
trols the investment trust of which his fel- 
low crusader, General Clay, is director: the 
Lehman Corp. He has close and personal 
relations with President Harry Truman. 
Benjamin Buttenweiser, his brother's broth- 
er-in-law, is deputy to the present super- 
American in Western Germany, General Mc- 
€loy (who, by his marriage, is closely con- 
nected with the capitalistic monopoly and 
@ brother-in-law of Chancelor Adenauer). 


CRUSADERS TRUMAN AND ACHESON 


We have referred to Mr. Truman several 
times in the foregoing. His Foreign Secre- 
tary, Dean Acheson, and he, himself, are 
closely watching the deportations in Hun- 
gary—according to the USIS bulletin. 

Both gentlemen are denouncing it. Of 
anyone who, like Acheson, has interests in 
the Standard Oil concern, this is understand- 
able. In addition, Acheson is allied with 


Morgan (United States Steel) via Fred Searls, 
a director of the Newmont Mining Corp., and 
Herbert Swope whose brother was, for many 
years, a director of General Electric. 


A PEACE PACT BETWEEN THE BIG FIVE 


The 60 families of the monopolists and 
their lackeys cannot carry on a war on their 
Own against the Socialist part of the world. 
Hence, Truman has thus far not dared to 
definitely waive the proposal of the Soviet 
Union to conclude a five-power pact. 

No one should believe that the warmongers 
cannot be forced to conclude a peace. This 
will be done the moment they will be iso- 
lated and will have been denounced before 
an overwhelming majority of humanity. 





Inland Waterways Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some discussion of recent 
changes in the management of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation. In order 
that the situation may be understood I 
am including in the Recorp the follow- 
ing correspondence: 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1951. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Mr. William Duval, 
assistant clerk to the House Appropriations 
Committee, stated that you would like an 
explanation of the item appearing in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat on September 24, 
1951, relative to Captain Ingersoll’s resigna- 
tion as President of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

Under date of April 3, 1951, Captain Inger- 
soll on behalf of himself and certain em- 
ployees of the barge line, asked the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for permission to submit a 
proposal to organize a private corporation to 
purchase or lease the facilities of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. The Secretary con- 
sidered it highly improper for him to grant 
such permission, since it would involve the 
sale or lease of Government property to Gov- 
ernment employees who were then engaged 
in the management of same. The Secretary 
told Captain Ingersoll that he should forget 
having submitted such a proposal and give 
his full time and attention to the operation 
of the line in the hope of reducing the an- 
nual deficit, instead of attempting to pur- 
chase the line. 

Under date of September 13, 1951, the Sec- 
retary again received from Captain Inger- 
soll and certain of his associates a request for 
permission to organize a private corporation 
to purchase the assets of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. The Secretary considered 
that Captain Ingersoll’s action indicated 
gross insubordination and ordered his im- 
mediate dismissal. However, the Secretary 
did modify his original decision and per- 
mitted Captain Ingersoll to resign. A copy 
of pertinent correspondence is attached 
hereto. 

The Globe-Democrat article of September 
24, 1951, quotes Captain Ingersoll as saying 
that Secretary Sawyer had turned down at 
least four important proposals for the sale of 
the system. The four proposals he refers 
to are: 

1. The proposal of Captain Ingersoll dis- 
cussed above. 
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2. The proposal submitted December 15, 
1947, by Mr. Theodore Brent, of New Orieans, 
representating the Committee Favoring Priv- 
ate Operation of the Federal Barge Line. 
This offer was predicate upon Congress pass- 
ing remedial! legislation which was not en- 
acted 

3. The proposal by Henry DeBardeleben, of 
New Orleans, representing 13 barge lines, to 
lease the Inland Waterways Corporation fa- 
cilities for 5 years with an option to buy 
This offer was rejected by the Secretary 
after consultation with the Advisory Board 
of the Corporation and members of his staff 
as being wholly inadequate for the purpose 
of preserving the common carrier water serv- 
ice in accordance with congressional edict 
In addition, it failed to provide for the nec- 
essary rehabilitation of equipment The 
press release of February 15, 1950, which in- 
cludes the Secretary's letter of rejection is 
attached hereto 

4. The proposal submitted by Arnold G 
Stifel, of St. Louis, representing a group of 
New York, New Orleans, and St. Louis bank- 
ers. This proposal was rejected by the Sec- 
retary, after consulting with the Advisory 
Board and members of his staff, as not being 
adequate. A more detailed explanation of 
this is to be found in the letter of the Act- 
ing Solicitor dated February 20, 1951, to Mr 
Stifel, a copy of which is attached 

With further reference to the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat article of September 24, I am at a loss 
to understand Captain Ingersoll’s statement 
that Sawyer talks one way and acts another 
The Secretary has been outspoken in his de- 
sire to transfer the operations of the Federal 
Barge Line to private interests just as soon 
as private interests will undertake the re- 
sponsibility of rendering to the people in the 
Mississippi Valley the type of common car- 
rier water service required by statute. The 
Secretary has encouraged the submission of 
offers and when same have been rejected he 
has invited revised proposals in the hope of 
obtaining an offer which he could accept un- 
der existing law 

The Secretary has, however, urged the Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds to re- 
habilitate the Corporation so as to replace 
that portion of its boats and barges which 
are obsolete, and which range from 20 to 
30 years of age. He feels that the Corpora- 
tion can then be put on a paying basis with 
no further loss to the Federal Treasury, can 
furnish adequate common carrier service to 
the people in the Mississippi Valley, and can 
operate on a sound financial basis, thereby 
enhancing the opportunity for sale to private 
operators. 

If there is any additional information you 
desire, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
SoutH TRIMBLE, Jr. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This 
my resignation. 

When I accepted the position of president 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation 5 years 
ago it was with little knowledge of the task 
I was undertaking. I found a vast and mori- 
bund Government enterprise with no direc- 
tion and little hope for the future. My 
examination of this enterprise convinced me 
that it was the intent of Congress 27 years 
ago that it be converted into a successful 
private enterprise as rapidly as possible. 


letter is 


Toward this single goal I have labored under 
succeeding Secretaries of Commerce. 

It has been my great good fortune to se- 
cure the assistance of as capable a staff as 
can be found in the river business; the meas- 
ure of their worth can be seen in the prog- 
ress they 


have made from multimillion 
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dollar annual losses to the modest profit 
achieved in the year just ended. 

Progress toward financial success has been 
made unduly difficult by the well-known 
dubious condition of the Corporation's fleet, 
and I have accordingly watched with hope 
and disappointment the repeated efforts to 
secure funds from Congress and the Con- 
gress’ refusal to finance this enterprise fur- 
ther. 

Although I was a little skeptical of the 
willingness of private capital to take on 
the burden of this enterprise in the light 
of its record, nevertheless I encouraged and 
fostered the several would-be purchasers who 
have come forward in the last 5 years, and 
have been concerned at their regular failure 
to conclude a purchase of the Corporation. 

The recent failure to secure the consent 
of Congress to the commercial financing 
of the rehabilitation of the fleet convinced 
me and my staff that only by the sale of 
the Corporation as a going concern could 
the rehabilitation of the fleet be accom- 
plished and the future of the Corporation 
assured. We believe that only as a free 
enterprise can this barge line rebuild itself 
and survive to perform the services which 
have become so vital to the shipping public 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

Accordingly, after endless study we pre- 
pared and submitted to you a proposal that 
the management staff, the men most di- 
rectly concerned with the survival of the 
enterprise, organize a private corporation 
to purchase and operate the facilities of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation. We were 
confident that as a free enterprise we could 
finance the necessary rehabilitation and op- 
erate the barge line successfully. This pro- 
posal represented the culmination of 5 years’ 
work to me. and its rejection leaves me, 
its chief architect, no alternative but to 
resign, effective at your convenience. 

The work of the past 5 years has been an 
absorbing task, rewarding in many ways. 
It is with considerable reluctance that I 
leave it. but since I cannot sympathize with 
the further continuation of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation as a Government en- 
terprise, my usefulness is obviously at an 
end. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. C. INGERSOLL, Jr 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1951. 
Capt. A. C. INGERSOLL, Jr., 
Inland Waterways Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR CAPTAIN INGERSOLL: I have your let- 
ter of September 21 in which you resign 
your position with Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration. This will constitute my acceptance 
of your resignation, and I have named Mr. 
W. C. Oliphant as acting president. He will 
relieve you on Tuesday, September 25, 1951. 

I will comment upon only one of the points 
made in your letter. As you well know, I 
too, have had as a final goal the transfer 
of this enterprise from Government to pri- 
vate operation under the conditions which 
the Congress has laid down. Meanwhile, we 
are obliged to operate the line and this can- 
not be accomplished successfully by em- 
ployees who are giving their attention to 
the possibility of winding it up. In order 
to make my position clear, I will not, as 
a matter of public policy, consider the sale 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation to any 
of its employees, past or present. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

(Copies to Mr. Henry Scharer and Mr. 

South Trimble.) 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1951. 
Memorandum to Mr. W. G. Oliphant, Act- 
ing President. 
It may be well for me to send this message 
in order to dispel any concern on the part 


of employees of the barge line who signed 
the request for permission to purchase which 
was engineered and promoted by Mr. A. C. 
Ingersoll, Jr., while serving as President of 
the Corporation. 

The Secretary decided to discharge Mr. In- 
gersoll and asked for his resignation when 
it became clear that he was persisting, in 
spite of instructions from the Secretary, in 
his effort to engineer the purchase of the 
barge line from the Federal Government. 
While the Secretary felt that the sole inter- 
est of the employees should be in making it 
a@ success and not in preparing to liquidate 
it, he believes the responsibility for this ac- 
tivity rested entirely with Mr. Ingersoll. The 
Secretary of Commerce has told me that no 
one of them need worry about his job, and I 
would like to have you pass this word on. 

Now that Mr. Ingersoll is out of the pic- 
ture, I know that those remaining will give 
loyal and enthusiastic support to making the 
operation a success for the benefit of the 
shippers of the Midwest. 

SovutH TRIMBLE, Jr. 
Chairman, Advisory Board. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1950. 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
today announced that, after a thorough 
review by the Department of Commerce and 
by the Advisory Board of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, he had rejected a pro- 
posal by a group of private carriers for leas- 
ing the transportation facilities of the Cor- 
poration. The proposal was rejected, Secre- 
tary Sawyer said, because it failed to make 
adequate provision for rehabilitation neces- 
sary to provide proper service to the public, 
particularly to small shippers, and because 
it did not make adequate provision for get- 
ting the Government out of the business. 

The Secretary stated that he was in favor 
of transferring the Federal Barge Line to 
private hands under conditions providing as- 
surance of satisfactory service and reason- 
able expectation of profit. He stated fur- 
ther that he would be glad to consider any 
proposal that would accomplish that result. 

In a letter to Henry F. DeBardeleben, of 
Birmingham, Ala., who represented the pri- 
vate carriers, Secretary Sawyer said: “The 
proposal, in my opinion, does not make ade- 
quate provision for rehabilitation of the 
Federal Barge Line with the most modern 
and efficient equipment, without which I 
do not consider satisfactory operation of 
the line possible, either in terms of service 
rendered or of financial returns. Neither 
the Government nor private enterprise can 
provide the type of service called for with- 
out the equipment needed to do the job.” 

The Secretary pointed out that rehabili- 
tation was of particular importance in pro- 
viding satisfactory service to small shippers 
of less than barge-load merchandise traffic. 

The reaction of the Advisory Board of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation was expressed 
in a resolution on the proposal which it 
adopted at its meeting last week in St. 
Louis. The text of the resolution follows: 

“While the Board favors transfer of the 
Federal Barge Line to private enterprise un- 
der conditions assuring satisfactory common 
carrier service and rates, the Board does not 
consider that the proposed lease give this 
assurance. The Board recommends that 
further efforts be made to get a completely 
satisfactory proposal for private operation of 
the Federal Barge Line which would provide 
assurance of satisfactory service at reason- 
able rates through rehabilitation of the Fed- 
eral Barge Line with the most modern and 
efficient equipment. The Board also recom- 
mends that any lease or sale should provide 
that the lessee or purchaser take over the 
rights and liabilities of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation with respect to terminals. 
Since the Board is of the opinion that the 
improvements contemplated in the rehabili- 
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tation program now before Congress will be 
ne ied after as well as before transfer to 
private operation and cannot be delayed 
without seriously eudangering the services 
rendered by Inland Waterways Corporation, 
the Board strongly recommends trrt the 
Secretary urge prompt completion of con- 
gressional action authorizing and making ap- 
propriations for the proposed rehabilitation.” 

Members of the Advisory Board are: T. J. 
Maloney, Chicago, Ill.; George Call, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Frank E. Bourgeois, New Or- 
leans, La.; Col. Malcolm Elliott, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Thomas N. Beach, Birminghar, Ala.; 
Henry M. Baskerville, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and chairman, South Trimble, Jr. 

The Inland Waterways Corporaticn, or- 
ganized as a Government agency, took over 
operation of the Mississippi-Warrior service 
from the War Department in 1924. The 
Corporation was transferred to the Com- 
merce Department in 1939. It operates over 
3,300 miles of riverway through 21 munici- 
pally owned or leased terminals, in addition 
to many private terminals. Its equipment 
consists of 21 boats and some 250 barges. 

The text of Secretary Sawyer’s letter to Mr. 
DeBardeleben is attached: 


Fepruary 14, 1950. 
Mr. Henry F. DEBARDELEBEN, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. DEBARDELEBEN: I have given care- 
ful consideration to the proposal for leasing 
the Federal Barge Line which you made on 
behalf of a number of private carriers in 
your letter of January 12, 1950. I have also 
had my staff review the proposal and, as you 
know, the matter has been submitted to the 
Advisory Board of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, and their recommendations 
have been obtained. 

When I undertook responsibility for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation as Secretary 
of Commerce, I reviewed the entire matter 
to determine whether operation of the Cor- 
poration by the Government was still neces- 
sary and in the best interests of the public 
and the Government. This review led me to 
the conclusion that satisfactory common car- 
rier service, particularly for less than barge- 
load merchandise traffic, can be provided at 
reasonable rates, on a profitable basis, but 
only if the Federal Barge Line is thoroughly 
rehabilitated and modernized with the most 
up-to-date and efficient equipment, both on 
the water and at the terminals. The serv- 
ice provided by the Harry S. Truman and the 
integrated tow demonstrates the benefits of 
modern and efficient equipment. It was on 
the basis of this study and this experience 
that I have recommended the rehabilitation 
program now under consideration by Con- 
gress. If the line were rehabilitated and 
modernized in accordance with this program, 
I am convinced that private enterprise would 
find it desirable to take over the operation 
of the line, on terms satisfactory both to the 
Government's faancial interests and to the 
interests of the customers of the line and the 
pubiic generally. 

I have given particular attention to the 
proposal you have submitted, because it ap- 
peared that it might provide a suitable means 
of bringing about a transfer of the line to 
private hands. However, on the basis of our 
study of the proposal, I have come to the 
conclusion that the proposal does not pro- 
vide a satisfactory basis for termination of 
the Government's activities. 

The proposal, in my opinion, does not 
make adequate provision for rehabilitation 
of the Federal Barge Line with the most 
modern and efficient equipment, without 
which I do not consider satisfactory opera- 
tion of the line possible, either in terms of 
service rendered or of financial returns. 
Neither the Government nor private enter- 
prise can provide the type of service called 
for without the equipment needed to do 
the job. 

In addition, the proposal, limited as it 
is to the transportation facilities, would 
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leave the Government encumbered with re- 
sponsibilities and finaneial liabilities with 
respect to the terminals served by and serv- 
ing the line, without control over the traffic 
for which the terminals were built and 
without an assured income to meet the fi- 
nancial obligations involved. This would 
leave the Government in an untenable po- 
sition. Furthermore, I am as much inter- 
ested in getting the Government out of the 
terminal business as I am in getting it out 
of the barge business. - 

Accordingly, I am unable to accept the 
proposal made in your letter of January 12, 
1950. 

I appreciate the efforts you have made 
to reach the goal we both wish to reach, 
transfer of the Federal Barge Line to private 
hands, under conditions providing assurance 
of satisfactory service to the customers of 
the line and the public generally and pro- 
viding a reasonable expectation of profit 
for the business, without which satisfac- 
tory service would not be possible. If the 
group you represent could present a pro- 
posal which would give more adequate as- 
surance of accomplishing these ends, I shall 
be glad to consider it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Fesruary 20, 1951. 
Mr. ARNOLD G. STIFEL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. StTiFe.: In your letter to me of 
February 15, 1951, you request further infor- 
mation about the basis of the Secretary’s de- 
cision that the proposal made by your group 
for the purchase of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was not acceptable. 

As your letter indicates, the Secretary has 
on numerous occasions stated that he wishes 
to carry out the duty imposed on him by 
law to sell the Federal Barge Line to private 
interests, as soon as the various statutory 
requirements have been met, if an offer is 
received which he considers acceptable, both 
from the point of view of the Government’s 
financial interests and from the point of view 
of protection of the territory served by the 
line through assurance of continued service. 

As your letter also indicates, Assistant Sece 
retary Davis, Mr. Trimble, and I felt that the 
proposal submitted by your group on Janu- 
ary 17, 1951, deserved thorough consideration 
by the Advisory Board of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and by the Secretary, as it 
provided for an investment of new capital in 
the business and for a substantial purchase 
price, even if somewhat delayed, and as it 
provided some degree of assurance that con- 
tinued service would be provided. Whether 
the offer would be accepted, we could not, 
of course, state, though we were compelled 
to point out that some of the secondary con- 
ditions specified were clearly not acceptable, 
such as the commitment to provide steel and 
the commitment to provide an RFC loan. 

In accordance with our advice to you, the 
proposal was presented to the Advisory Board 
and to the Secretary, and, as my letter of 
February 10, 1951, stated, the matter was re- 
viewed and considered at length by both the 
Board and the Secretary. " 

It was on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Board, and his own re- 
view of the proposal, that the Secretary de- 
cided not to accept the proposal. I under- 
stand that this decision was based partly on 
his opinion that the offer did not compen- 
sate the Government adequately for the 
property to be transferred, and partly on his 
opinion that the proposal did not provide 
sufficient assurance that the service now 
provided by the line could be maintained in 
the future. The Secretary’s decision was 
not based, of course, on the reasonableness 
or fairness of the proposal, but upon his 
opinion of the desirability of the proposal to 
the Government and to the territory served 
by the line. 


I had intended in my letter to make it 
clear that the Secretary would be glad to 
discuss with you in person, or with your 
group, the factors which entered into his 
decision, if you would care to do so. Please 
let me know if you would like me to make an 
appointment with him for this purpose, or if 
I can be of any further assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW HALE, 
Acting Solicitor. 

(Copies to Mr. Trimble, Assistant Secretary 

Davis.) 


Governor Murray, of Oklahoma, Blasts 
Federal Domination of States 


EXTENSION OF PEMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWAbE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared :p the Tulsa 
Tribune of October 16, 1951. Our Gov- 
ernor, Go-’ernor Murray, of Oklahoma, 
blast. Federal domination of the States. 
It is worthy of interest for the reason 
that Governor Murray is a sftanch Dem- 
ocrat and apparently is convinced that 
the Federal Government is dominating 
the States to a degree that is almost 
intoleratle. 

The article follows: 


N.URRAY BLASTS FEDERAL DOMINATION OF 
STATES 


CuicaGo, Octobe: 1t.—Gov. Johnston Mur- 
ray, of Oklahoma, toda: charged that the 
national administraticn is violating “every 
conception of States’ rights and local self- 
control,” and called up the plain folks to 
stop it with his one-word prescription— 
action. 

Murray, addressing the United Strtes In- 
depend’ t Telephone Association here, urged 
the peop] to put :n end to centralized power 
in Washington by returning more self-gov- 
ernment to the States. 

“The National Government,” said Murray 
in a speech he called nonpolitical, “to keep 
up the ever-increasing hordes that have at- 
tached themselves like leeches to the body 
politic, has invaded every known field of tax- 
ation—a th.ng, which prior to passage of the 
income-tax amendment, was virtually un- 
known. 

“And we now find both the States and the 
National Government alike imposing every 
conceivable type and kind of taxes 

“That's not all,” he warned. “While one 
horde imposes, another is delving into the 
depths of human ingenuity, seeking to in- 
vent more and different kinds to impose.” 

Dwelling at great length on hcw the Con- 
stitution of this country was born, and the 
ideals which were incorporated into it, Mur- 
ray said that such overlapping of the power 
to tax never entered into the minds or 
thoughts of the Founding Fathers of this 
great Nation. 

The Oklahoma chief executive declared his 
speech was strictly nonpolitical, then ex- 
plained why. As he did so, there was a 
degree of contradiction in his statement, 
particularly as to his criticism of the present 
National Government. 

Just a few days ago the governor de- 
clared he would not join a States’ rights 
revolt against the administration. He said 
he would stick with the regular Democratic 
Party. 

“Let me say * * * that my remarks 
here are intended to be, and are, strictly 
nonpolitical and that the evils of which I 
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speak are as strong in one locality as they 
are in another. 

“It is the over-all trends to which I ref 
and not to specific instances, and theref 
when I speak of the National Government, 
or of State governments, let it not be con- 
strued that I am speaking in condemnation 
of the present administration.’ 

Later, he said, “It is not my intention 
here to enter into a defensive discussion of 
the national tendencies.” 

Murray said that although from time to 
time, since the Constitution was framed, 
onslaughts were made to enlarge the powers 
of the central Government and limit the 
sovereignty of the States.” 

Then he stated “until the last quarter of 
acentury * * * we regained what might 
be termed a constitutional equilibrium,” but 
that during that 25-year period “we find the 
ark which contains the covenant swiftly 
drifting toward the precipice of doom.” 

He then charged that the gradual and 
willing surrender that has been made by the 
people and the States to the central Gov- 
ernment is more responsible for the Gov- 
ernment’s economic ills than any other sin- 
gle contributing factor known to us at this 
time 

“Sure,” he declared, “we cuss, condemn, 
criticize, and castigate the President, Con- 
gress, the bureaucrats, and the many alpha- 
betical divisions of the National Government 
for a condition which we know is wrong, 
and which is gradually but surely leading 
us to the place where rights of the indi- 
vidual and of the States will vanish into 
oblivion.” 

He said many of the surrenders he charged 
to people and the States have been made 
under the “sugar-coated guise of benefits to 
be received.”” Under such conditions, he 
contended, the National Government is tak- 
ing from the States their rights and privileges 
in matters of education, public roads, public 
health, and the like 

This, the States have deliberately placed 
into the lap of the Federal Government and, 
in effect, said: “Here is our business, here are 
our rights, here are our individual privileges. 
Take them, become our master, let us be your 
slaves,”’ Murray said. 

“So,” declared Murray dramatically, “while 
these seeming benefits flow back, by reason 
of our surrenders, to us from the National 
Government, we should pause, think, and 
look toward the horizon when we come to the 
end of the trail and stand dejected, looking 
into the abyss, the last vestige of individual- 
ism and retained power torn from us, while 
we are ground away and rendered lifeless, an 
infinitesimal cog in the wheels of statism.” 

Murray called attention to the fact that 
many of these powers the Federal Govern- 
ment is exercising today—which he said vio- 
late every conyeption of States’ rights and 
lecal self-control—have been caused by the 
willful and voluntary surrender by the States 
of their own rights and privileges 

“Year after year, session after session, we 
find our State legislatures entering into com- 
pacts, passing laws authorizing the creation 
of entities which have for their purpose deal- 
ing with the Federal Government and sur- 
rendering the rights of the States to exercise 
their power in matters such as public welfare 
and many others of vast importance 

“We know full well when we do it that if 
the Federal Government is going 
write a program for any purpose 
going to exercise complete control over the 
project so underwritten whatever it may be,” 
Murray continued. 

He said the advocates of strong centraliza- 
tion are neither willing to rest nor be satis- 
fied, they seek now to enter the fields of pri- 
vate industry, private professions, and that 
this is particularly true in the public utili- 
ties division of private enterprise. 

He then explained why he vetoed the Rural 
Telephone Act passed by the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature last session. 


to under- 
that it 
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“I vetoed it because it seemed to be an 
effort to strengthen the theory of strong 
centralization and special privileges instead 
of an advocation of the sovereign rights of 
the State,” he declared. 

“I might have been wrong, but to me it 
seemed to be an act that had for its pur- 
pose broadening the gate through which the 
Federal Government might invade a private 
utility,” Murray said. 

He said he could find no reason why a co- 
operative corporation should enjoy special 
privileges and immunities simply because it 
bore the name “cooperative.” 

“I have long taken the position that such 
exemptions in the matter of taxation when- 
ever and wherever granted, are basically, 
fundamentally, and economically unsound. 

“My father (W. H. ‘Alfalfa Bill’ Murray) 
before me advocated this doctrine,’’ Murray 
said, “and vigorously Opposed tax exemptions 
while he vas Governor of Oklahoma. 

“But other administrations have seen fit 
to grant special tax exemptions until those 
exeinpt almost equal the number of those 
who pay. In fact, they may exceed the num- 
ber of those who pay,” he said. 

Murray then said the plain folks have 
been sleeping, and that Rip Van Winkle was 
a piker as compared to the sleeping proclivi- 
ties of the taxpaying American citizen who 
ought to be awake. 

He declared the Oklahoma Legislature re- 
ceived his requests for rigid economy in State 
government with fear and trembling. 

“Throughout the session,” he charged, “I 
was never able to create the public demand” 
for his innovations, such as retrenchment in 
Government activities, abolition of overlap- 
ping boards, commissions, and department, 
and a complete new system of tax evaluation 
and assessment. 

He said the plain folks ought to be willing 
to surrender some individual liberties and 
their States some sovereignty when matters 
of national security are in jeopardy, but that 
in our zeal to give, they must not fail to say 
to the Federal Government: 

“These rights and privileges (temporary 
surrender in time of emergency) must be re- 
turned when the emergency ceases to exist.” 

In conclusion, Governer Murray said that 
unless a man is willing to fight for what he 
believes is right in the administration of his 
government; fight until he is bloody and 
beaten, then stagger to his feet and fight 
some more, he should not be heard to com- 
plain about the manner in which it is op- 
erated. 

“On the other hand, you show me a citi- 
zenship that is informed, alert, and which 
approaches, and which considers the busi- 
ness of its government a part of its business, 
and I will show you a nation that will stand 
against the ravages of ‘isms,’ creeds, and 
time.” 





All Engineers Are More or Less Definite in 
Their Opinion That Our Coal Reserves 
Will Greatly Outlast, by Hundreds of 
Years, Our Supply of Petroleum and 
Natural Gas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, all civ- 
ilization is powered by the fuels which 
give man the energy wit’. which to build, 
and with which to make war. All our 


sources of energy—coal, wood, water 
power, oil, natural gas, atomic power, 
power from the sun’s rays—are of the 
utmost importance. On the one hand 
we must conserve, and on the other de- 
velop the most efficient means of using 
the energy sources we have. This is em- 
phasized by the fact that the assured 
reserves of petroleum are only 16 times 
the recent average annual production. 
The assured reserves of natural gas are 
only 38 times the recent average annual 
production. Of course, it is recognized 
that new sources in the course of ex- 
ploration and development will be found, 
but the fact remains that of the total 
area of the United States which has been 
definitely tested by drilling for oil and 
gas only 2 percent has proved to be 
productive. 

On the other hand the recoverable re- 
serves of coal in the United States 
amount to 484 times the recent average 
annual production. 

Some experimentation is being carried 
on by the United States Bureau of Mines 
in the field of coal gasification, such 
as the experiment at Gorgas, in the Sev- 
enth Congressional District of Alabama, 
which is a joint endeavor by the Bureau 
of Mines and the -..labama Power Co. 

It is my judgm-nt that all experimen- 
tation in the field of synthetic liquid 
fuels should be speeded up against the 
day when the drain on our petroleum 
fuels may be so heavy as to make it 
immediately practical that we go into 
widespread production of synthetic liq- 
uid fuels. I think the day has arrived 
when our experimentation in this field 
should be greatly expanded. It was with 
this thought in mind that I introduced 
in this session of Congress House Res- 
olution 471, a bill to authorize the con- 
struction and operation of facilities for 
experiments in underground gasification 
of coal and lignite, oil shale, and other 
carbonaceous deposits to promote the 
national defense and increase the en- 
ergy and chemical resources of the Na- 
tion. I am hopeful that the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress will 
take this bill up and pass it to the end 
that experimentation in this field may 
point the way to new methods in the 
use of the energy inherent in coal. 

The experiments in coal gasification, 
such as the one at Gorgas, Ala., can be 
regarded in the light of national insur- 
ance against the day when our need for 
synthetic liquid fuels may become acute. 

Mr. Speaker, the coal industry has had 
its troubles for several years now. In 
1949 the economy of many areas de- 
pendent upon coal suffered greatly. The 
coal-producing part of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Alabama, which I 
have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress, suffered considerably. In the 
Eighty-first Congress I introduced a 
bill—H. R. 7660—providing for the es- 
tablishment of a commission to investi- 
gate and study the conditions and prob- 
lems of the coal industry and report 
to the President and the Congress its 
findings and recommendations. I be- 
lieve we made a mistake in our failure 
to enact this bill into law. True enough, 
conditions brought about by the impact 
of the Korean war and our resulting 
preparedness program have improved 
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the immediately existing conditions in 
the coal industry, but I believe the un- 
derlying problems in the industry are 
jvst as great now as they were then. 

I believe now is an excellent time for 
the appointment of a commission to 
study the coal industry, so that it might 
make a more objective study and investi- 
gation when the immediate conditions of 
unemployement in the industry are not 
as pressing as they will likely become 
when the present war and defense pro- 
gram are over. 

One happy development for the coal 
industry in recent years is the expand- 
ing use of coal for generation of electric 
power. In 1950 the utilities of the Na- 
tion used 92,000,000 tons of coal—18 per- 
cent of the national production. 

At least one eminent authority has 
estimated that the use of kilowatt-hours 
of electricity will expand from the 275,- 
000,000,000 of 1950 to 634,000,000,000 in 
1965, or an increase of 250 percent in the 
next 15 years. It is then estimated that 
the electrical industry will use 211,090,000 
tons of coal arnually, or 41 percent 
of the production rate of 1950. 

The Alabama coal fields will, of course, 
share in this increased use of coal for 
electrical generation. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the major portion of 
a very fine address entitled ‘“‘The Future 
Outlook of the Fuel Supply for the 
Southeast,” delivered by Dr. Milton H. 
Fies, consulting mining engineer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., before the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange, at Richmond, Va., 
October 4, 1951, in which he deals with 
present and future developments in the 
field of coal and other basic fuels. The 
address follows: 

THE FUTURE OUTLOOK OF THE FUEL SUPPLY FOR 
THE SOUTHEAST 
(By Milton H. Fies) 

My reason for accepting the invitation to 
talk with you about fuel is to pay my respects 
and, as a mining engineer, to acknowledge 
the noteworthy and conspicuous achieve- 
ments of tre utility engineers who have en- 
abled the people of our country as a whole 
during the past 10 years to obtain a product 
so essential to their daily lives on a cost basis 
equal to or less than that which prevailed at 
the beginning of this decade, despite the 
inordinate increases in every item which goes 
to make that cost. 

The increase during the 10-year period 
1939--49 in essential commodities necessary 
to the operation and maintenance of utilities 
runs something like this: Building materials, 
114 percent; structural steel, 68 percent; 
lumber, 208 percent; nonferrous metals, such 
as copper and aluminum, &5 percent; motor 
vehicles, 91 percent; textile products, 100 per- 
cent; farm products, 153 percent; labor (all 
manufacturing industries), 120 percent; coal, 
97 percent. Notwithstanding these factors 
and because of increased consumption, there 
has been a decrease in the cost of electricity 
from 1939 to 1949 of 14 percent to all con- 
sumers in the Nation. If I may be pardoned 
for referring to Alabama, the average cost 
per kilowatt-hour sold to residential con- 
sumers has been reduced 23.2 percent in that 
period; rural consumption, 34.7 percent; 
commercial lighting and power consumption, 
urban, 26.7 percent; and the industrial con- 
sumers, 1.1 percent. This record and that of 


the industry as a whole cannot be described 
other than by the word distinguished, and 
since I am only a part-time employee of 
utilities, I can, therefore, with less reluctance 
insist that this accomplishment should be 
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more widely proclaimed from the housetops. 
I know of no other group of engineers or 
administrative officials whose accomplish- 
ments measure up to those of electric utili- 
ties and I am happy to salute you. I doubt 
that you will be able to maintain this record 
due to great increases in your cost compo- 
nents since 1949, but what you have accom- 
plished has no equal. 

In our discussions of fuel this morning, 
because of my own lack of information, I 
am able to make only a passing reference to 
the use of atomic power in the production of 
electricity by utilities. This problem, as you 
are no doubt aware, is subject to intensive 
research. Tiie recent determination on the 
part of the Government to build a submarine 
to be propelled by atomic power is at least 
some indication of its practicality without 
reference to cost, but we have no definite In- 
formation as to the possibility of its use in 
the immediate future by utilities. Some au- 
thorities state that they can see no great 
probability of its use within 30 years. Dr. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, on 
a visit to the State of Alabama during the 
past year stated that in his opinion the use 
of power obtained from the underground 
gasification of coal held greater possibility 
than the industrial use of atomic energy. 
Howard W. Blakeslee, scientific editor for the 
Associated Press, in reporting on the meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society in 
New York on September 5, quoted Dr. Con- 
ant as predicting that “our power will come 
in another half century from the sun’s rays 
rather than atomic fission.” This statement 
from so eminent an authority warrants seri- 
ous scrutiny. But, since in considering the 
industrial use of atomic power we are deal- 
ing with an unknown, it is impossible to 
give atamic industrial power authentic posi- 
tion in our discussion today. 

You have a great stake in this matter of 
fuel because of its essentiality in the produc- 
tion of electricity in the future. You have 
become one of the largest consumers of coal 
and you are justly classed as one of the 
largest consumers of fuel oil and natural gas 
and the trends indicate that you will greatly 
increase your consumption of fuel as the 
years roll on. The consumption of coal by 
the Nation's utilities in 1950 was 91,865,978 
tons, approximately 18 percent of the Nation's 
production, 75,287,618 barrels of oil, and 
627,978,581,000 cubic feet of gas. If we take 
4.167 barrels of oil and 24,952 cubic feet of 
gas to one ton of coal, the total consumption 
of fuel on a coal basis for 1950 amounted to 
135,103,983 tons. The oil which was used in 
1950, if converted to coal, amounts to in 
excess of 18,000,000 torts and the gas in excess 
of 25,000,000 tons. The consumption cf fuel 
by utilities through May of this year ‘s ata 
greater rate than for 1950." 

At the May meeting of the American Min- 
ing Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, in an ud- 
dress entitled “Coal and Kilowatts,” Mr. 
L. R. Ludwig, assistant to the vice president 
in charge of industrial products, of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., made these wb- 
servations: The market analysis of his com- 
pany, which is a large manufacturer of elec- 
tric machinery, estimated that the sale of 
kilowatt-hours will increase from 275,J00,- 
000,000 in 1950 to 634,000,000,000 in 1965, or 
two and one-half times. As compared to tie 
apprcximately 92,000,000 tons of coal con- 
sumed by the electric industry in 1950, it ts 
calculated you will burn a minimum of 211,- 
000,000 tons in 1965. The total will, no 
doubt, according to Mr. Ludwig, exceed this 
figure since it is doubtful that the percent- 
age of oil and gas consumed by the industry, 
namely 33 percent of the total, can be main- 
tained. The cost of fuel for all electric- 
generating plants, large and small, repre- 
sented on the average 74 percent of the total 
cost. This constitutes the most important 
item in your cost and it will no doubt prove 
to be more important as time passes. The 





cost of mining, the effectiveness of coal prep- 
aration, particularly as to moisture reduc- 
tion, and coal freight rates, in short the 
delivered price of coal, is a matter for vital 
consideration as far as your future is con- 
cerned. 

Mechanical and electrical engineers have 
made almost unbelievable strides in reducing 
coal consumption per kilowatt-hour; never- 
theless, as we understand engineering prin- 
ciples today, you have reached a point near 
the end of that road. In 1900 generating 
plant performance was such that, on the 
average, it was necessary to burn 7 pounds 
of coal for each kilowatt-hour produced, but 
by 1950 plant design and performance nad 
improved to such an extent that, on the 
average, it was only necessary to burn 1.19 
pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour; and as 
little as three-quarters of a pound of coal 
in some of the newest steam plants. Cer- 
tainly marvelous progress has been made in 
this respect. The turbine designer made his 
contribution to this progress. In 1900 the 
first turbines required steam with a heat 
content of 23,000 B. t. u. for each kilowait- 
hour preduced; but by 1950 the heat require- 
ments had decreased almost two-thirds, aud 
only about 8,000 B. t. u. in the form of steam 
were required per kilowatt-hour produced. 
Considering the design and materia! prob- 
lems involved this showing has not seen 
excelled, so far as I Know, by any other engi- 
neering group. But Mr. Ludwig raises this 
question: What of steam turbines tomorrow? 
He states that Westinghouse engineers took 
a machine of 1,200° and 3,206 pounds pres- 
sure (which is the pressure at which water 
and steam have the same density) and found 
that such a machine should produce 8 ver- 
cent more kilowatt-hours per ton of cwal 
than a 1,050° 2,000-pound turbine, both 
employing reheat. This, these engineers cal- 
culated, would give the thermal about a 40- 
percent efficiency, as compared to today’s 
anticipated best of about 37 percent 

The opportunities, therefore, for economy 
in the production of electricity under pres- 
ently understood engineering principles lie, 
it seems to me, in improvement in coal min- 
ing technique, better preparation and dry- 
ing of coal and better transportation 
methods. It is to these elements of cost that 
your attention must be directed. After ex- 
ploring the location and extent of the fuel 
reserves in the country, and more particu- 
larly in the Southeast, we shall consider the 
contribution the electrical industry can 
make in furthering these means of reduc- 
ing the cost of its product by directing your 
talents and ingenuity to this all-important 
end. 

In considering the fuel reserves of the 
United States and the methods employed in 
estimating these reserves, particularly with 
reference to coal, the results in all cases must 
be regarded as approximate It has been 
stated by some geologists that the estimates 
of our petroleum and natural-gas reserves 
are generally regarded as proven, though not 
in the sense that mining engineers refer to 
coal as measured or proven. But even when 
limiting specifications such as _ thickness, 
depth of deposit, etc., in determining the coal 
reserves of the United States, all engineers 
are more or less definite in their opinion, 
that our coal reserves will greatly outlast, 
by hundreds of years, our supply of petro- 
leum and natural gas. There are some min- 
ing engineers who decry the assumptions on 
which the estimates of our coal reserves are 
made that coal 14 inches in thickness, down 
to depths of 3,000 feet, will never be re- 
garded as workable. Who is there amongst 
us who could attempt to discount what engi- 
neers may accomplish 100 years from now? 
When one considers the progress of the past 
50 years in mine engineering and mechani- 
zation, to attempt to read into 20 gencra- 
tions our standards of today strikes me as 
being nothing short of foolhardy. But even 
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with the restricted specifications imposed on 
recent estimates of coal in the United States, 
we need have no concern for hundreds of 
years to come. The United States Geological 
Survey in its November 1950 Progress Report 
on the Nation’s Coal Resources made this 
comment. Calculations, “based more con- 
servatively on appraisals of proved or defi- 
nitely assured reserves show that the assured 
recoverable reserves of coal in the United 








States are 484 times the recent average an- 
nual production; the assured reser ft pe- 
troleum are 16 times the average : l pro- 
duction; and the assured reserves of natural 
gas are 38 times the average annual produce 


tion " 

Figure 1{not printed] shows the coal fields 
of the United States from a map prepared 
by tue Geological Survey of the Department 
of the Interior. If you consider the area east 
of the Mississippi and south ot the Potomac 
you will note that the coal fields are cer 
trally located with reference to our Southern 
States 

Only 30 percent of the total coal reserves 
of the United States occur east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, yet this area contains 60 per- 
cent of the total reserves of bituminous and 
anthracite coal. The coal-bearing 
west of the Mississippi River contain 70 per- 
cent of the total reserves of the Nation, but 
most of the coal is lignite, subbituminous, or 
high volatile bituminous rank 

Figure 2 [not printed| shows the remain- 
ing reserves in the United States in January 
1950, and if you consider those States south- 
ern, as Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginla, and West Virginia, it will be observed 
that there are vest reserves in these States, 
exceeded only by North Dakota, Colorado, 
Montana, Illinois, and Wyoming. 

Figure 3 [not printed| shows the remain- 
ing reserves in the United States by States 
according to tonnage and heat value and of 
the total reserves on a 50-percent recovery 
basis 

Figure 4 [not printed] illustrates the 
proved reserves of liquid hydrocarbons in 
the United States estimated by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, as of January 1, 
1950, with a 1,000,000,000 barrels 
shown in the right margin of the map. You 
will note the tremendous reserves of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Mississippi. 
These reserves total 73 percent of our known 
reserves and such total is estimated as of 
January 1, 1950, at 28,378,000 barrels. Some 
petroleum engineers argue that despite the 
enormous consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States during the past 50 
years, our reserves today are greater than 
they were 50 years ago and for that reason 
there need be no apprehension on the part 
oY our people that such a condition will not 
continue more or less indefinitely There 
are those, on the other hand, who contend 
that the cost of exploration for oil has in- 
creased tremendously; that it is obtained at 
greater depths; that the percentage of dry 
holes to total holes drilled each year is on 
the increase; that oil companies would not 
go into our Gulf coast, some 50 miles off- 
shore, to drill for oil if there were an ade- 
quate supply on land; that we are importing 
in excess of what we export, 1,000,000 barrels 
of petroleum products per day, and have con- 
cluded, therefore, that we had best begin to 
look for another source for our liquid fuels. 
I shall make reference later as to the part 
that coal may play in that future 

Figure 5 [not printed] is a map of the 
United States showing the distribution of 
oil fields and unproductive areas classified 
with respect to their relative likelihood of 
yielding commercial quantities of oil. You 
will please note the extensive area in our 
country regarded as unfavorable or impossi- 
ble, with a fair territory still remaining 


classeu as possible. The oil fields themselv 


States 


scale of 





shown in extreme black, when compared with 
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the remaining area shown as possible, at least 
gives some idea of the limitations surround- 
ing the discovery of oil. As a matter of fact, 
the Report On Fuel Reserves of the United 
States made to Congress states: “Of the 
total area in the United States definitely 
tested by drilling 1 ty 2? percent proved to 
be productive.” 

Figure 6 [not printed] shows the proved 
reserves Of natural gas in the United States 
as estimated by the American Gas Associa- 
tion. Here, again, you will note the tre- 
mendous reserves in the southern part of our 
country. As a matter of fact, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia contain nearly 80 
percent of the total reserves of the Nation. 

Figure 7 [not printed] is interesting be- 
cause it shows the natural gas reserves and 
the production from 1918 through 1949. The 
tremendous increase in production is evi- 
dent and also the relationship between the 
total reserves and the production. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to forecast what the future 
discoveries of natural gas may be. It is 
generally the opinion that intensified and 
deeper drilling for oil will likely result in 
future discoveries of gas. I am sure that 
there is no group of men in the United States 
who recognize more strongly than you the 
fact that the price of gas continues to rise, 
that most contracts for gas are interruptible, 
and that some consideration is being given 
by governmental authorities as to restricting 
the use of gas. Then, too, the increasing 
consumption of petroleum and natural gas 
should not be disregarded. I have seen re- 
cent estimates that the consumption of pe- 
troleum products in our country in 1951 will 
exceed that of 1949 by 20 percent. 

In making these statements as to the ex- 
tent of our reserves of petroleum and natural 
gas, I do not propose that you divide the re- 
serves of natural gas and petroleum by the 
annual production in order to determine the 
life of these reserves. There will be addi- 
tional discoveries and new fields, but even 
the most optimistic have concluded that as 
scientific techniques are accepted today, coal 
will prove to be the mainstay for production 
of electric power in the future. When one 
considers that petroleum is becoming in- 
creasingly important as a raw material for 
chemical manufacture, that 25 years ago we 
produced only 150,000 pounds of petroleum- 
derived chemicals, as compared to an esti- 
mated 8,000,000,000 pounds in 1950, and that 
natural gas and refinery gases yield about 
3,009,000,000 pounds of ethylene per year, and 
that chemical products derived from petro- 
leum and natural gas are only in their initial 
starve of development, the importance of coal 
to you must necessarily loom high. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I would 
like to emphasize that the delivered price of 
coal must carry great weight in your think- 
ing. The delivered price of coal is made up 
of two factors, one is the cost of production 
plus some reasonable profit, and the other 
transportation cost. 

The cost of production of coal in the vari- 
ous sections of the United States varies 
greatly. As a matter of fact, it varies greatly 
as between mines in limited areas. Averages 
on the basis of cost of tons per man-day for 
individual States, or even the Nation as a 
whole. do not tell the complete story, and 
while they are indicative of trends, your in- 
vestigations, I am sure, will lead you to the 
consideration of coal mines which possess 
advantageous physical conditions and good 
quality steam coal. 

But even in considering national averages, 
great progress has been made in the tons of 
coal produced per man per day in all bi- 
tuminous and lignite coal mines of the 
United States, underground and stripping. 
Although the working time underground has 
been reduced to approximately 7 hours, the 
number of tons produced per man per day 
in the United States since 1935 has increased 


from about 414 tons to nearly 6% tons. 
That is an increase of about 44 percent. In 
underground mines the number of tons per 
man-day has increased from about 4.2 in 
1935 to 5.5 in 1949. This includes all mines, 
good and bad, large and small. The dif- 
ference, of course, is due entirely to mecha- 
nization. In 1949 mechanically loaded un- 
derground output and strip mined coal ac- 
counted for 73.1 percent of the total annual 
output as compared to 37.2 percent in 1939. 

In those mines where large-capacity coal- 
loading equipment has been utilized with 
belts on cross working entries for the trans- 
portation of coal, the percentage of increase 
in tons per man-day has been significant, and 
where in recent months the new type ma- 
chine has been used which rips or tears the 
coal from the face and loads it directly into 
shuttle cars underground, the reduction in 
cost in many mines has bven almost un- 
believable, 

In one mine in Alabama which has been 
using three of these machines during the 
past year, it has been experienced that these 
machines can produce coal for one-third of 
the face labor cost of the conventional-type 
loading machine. In addition, no explosives 
are required, the cost of timbering is greatly 
reduced under certain roof conditions, and 
the attendant hazard of mining is greatly 
minimized. Few men connected with the 
mining profession have realized the damage 
inflicted on roof by explosives used in shoot- 
ing coal and, as you know, 65 percent of the 
accidents that occur in this extremely 
hazardous business of mining, results from 
falls of roof and coal, mostly roof. 

In this mine in Alabama which has been 
successful in the use of the continuous miner 
type of machine, roof rock directly over the 
coal, called draw rock, and which could not 
be controlled or supported with the con- 
ventional method of cutting, shooting, and 
loading coal, remains in place with the new 
machine and is easily controlled. This new 
type machine offers great opportunity in coal 
fields of moderate or high cost and it is 
greatly to your benefit to not only interest 
yourselves in the progress of this and other 
type machines, but wherever possible to ren- 
der a contributing hand from an engineering 
standpoint in the development of the ma- 
chine and encouragement in its use. 

In thick seams of coal 6 feet and over, 
where mine costs are low, the margin where- 
in costs may be reduced does not exist, and 
the difference in the actual cost of loading 
coal between the conventional machine and 
the new type of machine is not of great mo- 
ment. However, the many other advantages 
mentioned, plus the fact that greater con- 
centration of working places underground 
can be obtained with these newer machines, 
even in the thicker coals where new mines 
are to be developed, it will likely be found 
that the use of these newer type machines 
is economically desirable. One objection 
raised to these machines by coal producers 
has been that the machine grinds the coal 
and the undersize product is excessive. This 
now is being eliminated to a great extent in 
a new type cutting head for the machine, 
successfully employed in many mines. 

A new type machine called an auger or 
recovery drill is being experimented with at 
a@ mine in Pennsylvania. This auger drill is 
designed for use in coal beds from 30 to 36 
inches in thickness. It holds much promise 
for cost reduction in thin seams. 

There has been developed largely through 
the research and effort of the United States 
Bureau of Mines in recent years a new meth- 
od of supporting mine roof. This is known 
as “roof bolting” or “roof pinning” and is 
accomplished by anchoring bolts in a swili- 
ciently strong rock above the strata imme- 
diately over the coal bed. These bolts are 
usually slotted at the end and have a wedge 
which fits in the slot and when driven into 
che strata expands the holes in the rock 
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which lies directly over the coal. 


Other 
means of supporting the roof are either with 
expansion bolts similar to the type of bolt 
used in supporting trolley-wire clamps along 
the haulage ways of mines, only penetrating 


deeper into the strata. Some 494 mines in 
the United States now employ this method 
of timbering which increases safety because 
the roof is supported immediately as the coal 
is removed, men are not required to handle 
heavy timbers and cross collars and the ef- 
ficiency of loading machines, because of the 
absence of posts and props which may be 
knocked out in their operation, has been 
most marked. I have in mind one mine in 
Alabama where the efficiency of the con- 
ventional type of loading machine was in- 
creased from 25 percent to 30 percent. 

Great progress has been made by coal pro- 
ducers in the preparation of coal. As mech- 
anization has increased in mines through- 
out the country, and since the machine in 
loading does not differentiate between coal 
and extraneous matter, washing machinery 
has become absolutely essential. Dewater- 
ing screens have in many instances mini- 
mized the percentage of moisture in size, 
Say, plus one-eighth, but with the minus 
one-eighth-size coal, much research is still 
required in order to overcome the moisture 
problem. After all, from the standpoint of 
heat units, a percentage of moisture does 
as much harm as a percentage of ash. The 
drying of minus one-eighth coal, whether 
by heat drying, centrifuges, or filters, has 
greatly improved this phase of coal prepara- 
tion, but in the opinion of many engineers 
much effort must yet be put forth to attain 
the efficiency in the drying of coal that the 
situation demands. 

As you are no doubt aware, there is a 
growing disposition on the part of utilities 
looking to the future, to make long-term con- 
tracts for coal on some reasonable margin 
of profit basis. This tends to stabilize the 
coal situation and serves as insurance. The 
most recent contracts of interest, with which 
I feel sure you are familiar, is one of a large 
Illinois utility with a large coal company, 
covering a period of 30 years; a large utility 
in Indiana with another large producing 
company; and in one of our Southern 
States a contract was made in 1947 for a 
period from 7 to 15 years covering a large 
quantity of coal for steam plants in that 
area, There are periods of depressed condi- 
tions in the coal market when coal can be 
ourchased at prices lower than those ob- 
aained by the several utilities which I have 
nentioned, but if there is to be a stabilized 
situation with reference to this commodity, 
which constitutes such an important factor 
in the cost of producing electricity, the utili- 
ties cannot and I am sure do not expect to 
exist on the distressed situation in any in- 
dustry. When one considers the significance 
of coal to the electric utility industry 
throughout the country, permanence of sup- 
ply is fundamental. 

This brings us to the matter of transpor- 
tation. The cost of transporting coal in the 
United States from the mine to the con- 
sumer, on an average, amounts to more than 
the cost of the coal itself at the mine, and 
in many instances the cost of transporta- 
tion is 25 to 40 percent more than the 
cost of producing the coal. The railroads 
have their own serious problems—increased 
cost of supplies, growing cost of labor, and 
the expension required of them as of other 
utilities and industries has not been an easy 
task. 

I hold no brief for the trucks which run 
over our highways, but it should be a mat- 
ter of interest for your consideration, that 
the privilege which the trucks enjoy in se- 
lecting the type of traffic that they may 
choose to haul when and where they choose 
to haul it, has a direct bearing on coal freight 
rates. In other words, to meet the competi- 
tion of trucks for certain classes of traffic, 
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the railroads must increase the rates on 
many commodities that trucks cannot haul, 
and this problem, which is essentially a rail- 
road problem directly, may be one that af- 
fects utilities vitally from the standpoint of 
coal itself. It has no doubt been your expe- 
rience that it is difficult for a regulated busi- 
ness to compete with one which is wholly or 
partially unregulated. It is not just. 

The value of water transportation for coal 
has long been recognized. Good coal prop- 
erties on navigable rivers have unusual value 
and frequently a combination of barge and 
railroad rates is attractive. Some large utili- 
ties, as you probably know, are investing 
heavily in barges for water transportation 
with established barge lines transporting 
such tows. Railroads recognize the com- 
petitive status of water transportation and 
the influence of such competition on rates 
has been marked. 

But if coal can be delivered by some other 
means of transportation at a lower cost than 
the railroads presently deliver it, then those 
mecns of transportation must be utilized. 
The most recent interesting development is 
that of pumping coal through pipeline, 
which is now planned for construction near 
Cadiz, Ohio, by the Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. The proposed 
line will be of 12-inch pipe and 17,000 feet 
long. Finley ground %,-inch washed coal 
will be mixed with water and pumped 
through the line on a continuous basis. The 
Bureau of Mines in report of investigation 
4799 entitled “A Survey of the Hydraulic 
Transportation of Coal” has assembled the 
most recent data on this subject, which 
should be of great interest to you. The Bu- 
reau’s conclusion is: 

“From information available, it appears 
that coal may be transported economically 
in pipelines, especially in large tonnages, to 
supply a steady industrial market. Before 
coal pipelines can be built, many more ac- 
tual pumping-performance data must be ac- 
cumulated. Pumps, either centrifugal or 
reciprocating, will require much more de- 
velopment. The erosion of pipe and pumps, 
the degradation of coal, the most economi- 
cal linear velocities, and the pressure drop 
in line must be determined accurately for 
each coal mixture.” 

The Southern Research Institute has 
among its more important projects, one from 
a large utility which relates to the hydraulic 
transportation of coal. 

The lowest transportation cost of heat 
units results from the movement of oil in 
tankers. The next lowest means of trans- 
portation of heat units is natural gas through 
a pipeline. It should be fairly obvious that 
as natural gas becomes less plentiful in the 
years to come that gas made from coal will 
take its place, and it may well be that if 
a means can be found of lowering the cost 
of gasifying coal that before the time of 
natural-gas shortage comes to pass, gas made 
from coal and enriched with oxygen, or for 
transportation for greater distances car- 
bureted with oil, may fine an essential place 
in our economy. I am sure that this will 
be possible when the underground gasifica- 
tion of coal will have been perfected. I 
vas privileged several years ago to discuss 
the initial experiment in underground gasi- 
fication before your group in Birmingham 
and I know that you have sufficient interest 
to learn of the progress of this highly in- 
triguing experiment. 

The purpose of the experiment, as I em- 
phasized in my references to the experiment 
in Birmingham, is to produce a power gas 
and a synthesis gas for the manufacturing 
of gasoline. Sixty to seventy percent of the 
cost of producing gasoline from coal under 
the Fischer-Tropsch process consists of the 
mining, preparation, drying, grinding, and 
gasifying of coal in retorts. When a syn- 
thesis gas is produced through this under- 


ground gasification of coal, these five costly 
steps will be eliminated and the entire prob- 
lem relating to synthetic liquid fuels will 
largely have been overcome. Give the chem- 
ist carbon monoxide plus hydrogen at a low 
enough cost and you open up to him the 
infinite in the chemical world. When we 
produce a synthesis gas by undergreéund gasi- 
fication of coal we produce a low-cost source 
of electric power, which in turn means low- 
cost oxygen, a further boon to mankind 

The initial experiment, which I described 
to you, while limited in size and scope, pro- 
duced encouraging results and was regarded 
as successful by the Bureau of Mines, Ala- 
bama Power Co. engineers and others. It 
was determined that there was no difficulty 
in maintaining combustion in coal strata in 
the earth; that such coal strata could be 
completely gasified thus, and that under suf- 
ficiently high temperature changes were 
brought about in overlying rock strata that 
gave evidence of being favorable to and use- 
ful in the gasification process. 

When the accumulated data from the first 
experiment was studied it was decided that 
they warranted a second experiment on a 
more elaborate scale. In this second experi- 
ment the coal was fired in March 1949 and 
continued for 22 months. The results of this 

xperiment thus far may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) As in the first experiment, no dif- 
ficulty has been encountered in burning the 
coal in the earth. 

(b) In both experiments useful gases of 
reasonably constant properties have been 
made. The gas holds great potentiality for 
p wer production, either as a means of gen- 
erating steam or through the application of 
the gas turbine. While a chemical synthesis 
gas has not yet been regularly produced in 
large quantities, it is the opinion of Ala- 
bama Power Co. engineers and those of the 
Government that such a gas can be made 
over a long period. During the course of 
this second experiment a gas turbine was 
operated for a sufficient period of time to 
effectively demonstrate its practicality. 

An increasing phase of this work in the 
present experiment is the electrolinking of 
two holes bored from the surface to a coal 
bed by the use of electric power. In this 
experiment, which is being conducted with- 
out any mining underground whatsoever by 
the continued application of an electric cur- 
rent to the coal bed, it has been possible 
to raise the temperature of the coal to a 
point where distillation products were 
evolved and over a period of time some 
permeability to air in the coal bed was 
achieved. The application of electrical 
current raised the temperature of the coal 
to a point where combustion and later gasi- 
fication with air has been possible. An ex- 
cellent coal or producer gas has been at- 
tained. Rough estimates of the production 
of gas on a commercial scale under this 
electrolinking process reveal that the energy 
from coal may be obtained on a basis of 
less than $1 per ton. 

The results of the electrolinking process 
to underground gasification indicates that it 
can be applied for connecting boreholes 
drilled from the surface to a coal seam and 
by this method a permeable path of high- 
temperature carbonaceous matter oan be 
made ready for subsequent gas making. The 
capacity of the system has been small, but 
it is expected that this can be built up by 
continued operation or through a modifi- 
cation of the experiment that is presently 
being conducted. 

There is another means of attaining this 
end, and that is by the application of the 
Hydrafrac process, employed in fracturing 
empermeable oil strata. This process, pat- 
ented by the Stanolind Oil & G-s Co., will 
constitute another phase of the experiment 
at Gorgas, and holds an especial promise. 
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Finally, I should like to say a vord to 
this group of engineers separate and apart 
from coal and kilowatts, which has no di- 
rect bearing on eiti.er subject. Since you 
represent many educational institutions, par- 
ticularly southern universities, I cannot re- 
Sist the impulse under the circumstances. 

These changing times and conditions in 
the affairs of men require earnest thinking 
and in the future will require even more 
intensive thinking. There has been no 
period within my lifetime when there was 
greater need for the analytical mind of the 
engineer than today, and this need will grow 
It should be our purpose to see to it that 
young engineers of today are not deprived 
of the broader aspects of education which 
we were deprived of. The narrow viewpoint 
which handicaps most of us is due to the fact 
that we concentrated as students too closely 
upon the techniques of our profession. I 
would much prefer to see a greater special- 
ization within the various branches of 
engineering—electrical, mechanical, mining, 
etc.—with opportunities to acquire a greater 
knowledge of the arts, history and civics and 
the science of human relationship, than a 
continuation of the restrictions to profes- 
sional subjects alone in the college curricula 
for engineers. Here, too, the influence of 
men like yourselves is sorely needed. 

I had occasion previously to refer to se- 
curity and the perversion in the thoughts of 
many of our people concerning that which 
I consider unimportant. We of today have 
so concentrated on luxury and leisure that 
we have forgotten that hardihood and dis- 
cipline are not ornaments, but weapons. No 
incident in modern life is more strongly illus- 
trative of these tendencies than the degrada- 
tion of the social amenities which once per- 
tained to the cultural relationship of indi- 
viduals and now are based upon materialism 
and show, and accordingly upon insincerity. 

“Perhaps security is a good thing to seek 
and a bad thing to find. Perhaps it is never 
found and all our best is in the search.” 
Through the days to come men like you can 
impress the world with the knowledge that: 
“All we need in any age is character. From 
that everything follows. Leveling down is 
the fashion now,” but we should remember 
“the bright spires—they caught the light 
first and held it longest.” 





Are We To Abdicate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWAPE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial which appeared 
in the September 29, 1951, issue of the 
Tulsa Tribune published at Tulsa, Okla. 
This editorial was written by Mr. Rich- 
ard Lloyd Jones, one of the best editorial 
writers in the United States. 

I commend the reading and serious 
consideration of this editorial to all who 
cherish or want to preserve America and 
its traditions. The editorial is entitled 
“Are We To Abdicate?” It follows: 

ARE WE To ABDICATE? 


(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
the purpose of our country was proclaimed 
to be our inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
The patriots 


and the pursuit of happiness. 
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who made us freemen made no provision for 
any foreign autocratic power or dictator to 
veto those rights. 

We began to vacate the principles on which 
we were founded, on which we prospered and 
grew to greatness, when we recognized the 
despotism of the cruel Kremlin, 

Our Constitution provides that all legis- 
lative powers shall be vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. But we aban- 
doned the Constitution when we set aside our 
self-governing rights to allow a congress of 
foreign countries, calling itself the United 
Nations, to assume legislative authority over 
us. 

The sinister influence of the legislative 
assumptions of the delegates from foreign 
nations is beginning to alarm the American 
people who are smart enough to be alarmed. 

LAWRENCE H. SMITH, a comprehending and 
patriotic Congressman from Wisconsin, re- 
cently introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which is not merely 
prophetic but essential if America is to sur- 
vive. His resolution reads: 

“Whereas Congress is composed of elected 
Representatives foresworn to uphold, pro- 
tect, and defend the United States flag and 
Constitution; and 

“Whereas the United States Constitution 
precluded the delegation of its executive, 
judicial, or legislative powers to foreign as- 
semblies or other bodies of individuals not 
qualified to act as elected or appointed agents 
of the citizens of the United States; and 

“Whereas, notwithstanding the above, 
there have come into being organizations and 
associations whose programs would establish 
predominantly foreign executive, judicial, 
and legislative bodies, to which our citizens 
would be required by law to give recogni- 
zance, and whose deliberations and acts 
would be binding upon all; and 

“Whereas these programs would further 
require the radical disarmament of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces of the United 
States of America to a point where they 
would be rendered powerless to defend our 
citizens in case of aggressive armed attack, 
while at the same time providing for the 
concentration of supreme military, naval, 
and air power in a predominantly foreign- 
controlled world police force: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives is unalterably opposed to any and all 
plans, programs, and proposals which tend 
toward the development of any form of 
world government, or toward the establish- 
ment of any organization or the strengthen- 
ing of any such organizations as may already 
exist, which would abolish, abridge, or other- 
wise limit any of the rights, privileges, or 
immunities now enjoyed by the citizens of 
the United States.” 

The American Legion of the State of Mary- 
land, with over 30,000 members, was prompt 
to officially proclaim its support of this most- 
needed action. Congress must make such a 
declaration if we are to continue to have a 
Congress. In its statement the Maryland 
commander says: 

“Our Nation, with only one-seventh of the 
world’s population, owns a large proportion 
of the world’s wealth. We would be glad to 
show the rest of the world how they, too, may 
achieve our enviable position of freedom and 
happiness, but we do not propose that they, 
including Soviet Russia and Red China, be 
given any authority over the lives of our 
people.” 

It is time every patriotic society in America 
rally to the support of such resolution and 
demand that our Representatives and Sena- 
tors promptly proclaim it. It is unfortunate 
that the two fellows Oklahoma sent to the 
Senate do not loom very large as statesmen. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, 
which has grown alert and alarmed at the 
dangers that confront us, declares that “the 
surrender of our national sovereignty to a 


world-governing body will forfeit our liberty, 
our free enterprise, and our independence.” 

Submitting to the legislative dictation of 
the United Nations means we give to other 
countries their power to tax us, their power 
to determine what military strength we 
have, and where our military forces are to 
be placed. They take command of our fight- 
ing forces, and we will do the fighting, as 
we do in Korea. 

We are being handed over, body and soul, 
to the delegates of foreign nations who are 
to rule us. 

This one-world propaganda has a poetic 
appeal to the gullible. But it is turning out 
to be a booby trap for the United States. 
Where has it got us in Korea? We fought 
the war with Japan and won it. Then we 
asked other nations that made little or no 
contribution to the winning of that war to 
join us in stating and signing the terms 
of peace. That un-American performance 
had one significant value—it showed the 
brutal meanness and the inhumanity of the 
Russian bully. The Russia that has mur- 
dered millions of people and enslaved mil- 
lions of others. And we have allowed them 
to sit in this United Nations assembly which 
increasingly is assuming authority over the 
lives of free Americans. And they demand 
that with them we seat in this international 
legislative chamber the delegates from Red 
China. Have we filled our Capitol with 
dumb men? 

We don’t make intellectual giants any 
more. Our colleges turn out skilled tech- 
nicans who are not smart enough to com- 
prehend the noble obsessions that made us 
freemen. 

Have we Americans lost our smartness? 
Are we indifferent to our dangers? Are we 
so devoted to partisan regularity that we 
have lost our patriotism? Is the common 
cause for which America was made to be 
abandoned? That is what Representative 
SMItTH’s resolution puts before the law- 
makers of our land. 

From her beginning America has been the 
great peace Nation. Our flag was never car- 
ried onto battlefield except in the defense 
of human liberty. We have played no mis- 
erable colonial game to enrich a royalty and 
a parasitic aristocracy that live on the wealth 
abstracted from conquered peoples. We are 
not an England. God forbid. We are not 
a Belgium. We never were an Italy or a 
Germany. We are not Russian, and we are 
not Asiatic. Yet’ we have permitted our- 
selves to be lured by promises of peace into 
subtle objectives that are adroitly working 
for the destruction of the United States 
Government. 

Our Constitution declares that “The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government, and 
shall protect each of them against inva- 
sion.” What about our Government officials 
whose source of power is the Constitution? 
When they advocate a world super govern- 
ment, as some of them have done, they ad- 
vocate the end of our national sovereignty. 

Peace, peace, they talk peace and there 
is no peace. Since its inception the United 
Nations has been confronted with numerous 
instances of aggression and has been un- 
able to stop the fighting, much less to guar- 
antee peace. 

Every sane man and woman is eager to 
join the nations of the world in any peaceful 
relations and in any mutual pledge to peace. 
But we are finding this world of friendliness 
is a hoax. We have betrayed by those who 
have professed to be the friends of peace. 
Korea is the object lesson of that betrayal 
and hypocrisy. 

The United Nations is no longer a house 
of diplomats. It has become a congress of 
racketeers. Their whole idea is to soak us. 
Tax us. Liquidate us. And this United Na- 
tions has increasingly become servile to Rus- 
sia. Our pouter-pigeon Senators do nothing. 
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When such a one-worlder as Robert M. 
Hutchins, until recently president of the 
University of Chicago, joins with such a chap 
as Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, it is time for us 
to beware of our intellectuals. ‘his Adler 
who was quoted as recently saying, “We 
must do all we can to abolish the United 
States.” If we, the people, don't look out, 
our dumb politicians will give our country 
away. 





Excerpts From MacArthur Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the MacArthur hearings. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


May 4 anv 5, 1951 


Senator MCMAHON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to start by saying that I have many ques- 
tions, and I will make no apology for the 
time that I take because we are here dis- 
cussing the survival of our Nation, which 
means the future of civilization itself. 


GLOBAL PROBLEM OF COMMUNISM AND GLOBAL 
DEFENSES 


General, we are faced, are we not, with a 
global problem in the ambitions of Commu- 
nist Russia? 

General MacArtTuur. Faced with what, 
Senator? 

Senator McManon. A global problem. 

General MacArTHuR. Unquestionably. 

Senator McManon. You have given that 
problem a great deal of thought, I assume? 
Don’t you hear me, General? 

General MacArTHUR. Yes. Yes; I have sir. 

Senator McManon,. And, therefore—— 

General MAcArTHOUR. With particular at- 
tention, of course, to my own theater. 

Senator McMAnHon. Pardon me? 

General MacArtHour. With particular at- 
tention, of course, to my own theater. My 
responsibilities are in my own theater. 

Senator McManon. That is correct. As 
you have said on three or four occasions to- 
day, you are a theater commander, 

General MACARTHUR. I was. 

Senator McMaHoN. I accept the amend- 
ment. 

I believe you said to Senator JOHNSON 
that as a theater commander you had made 
no determination in your own mind on 
either universal military service or concern- 
ing the amount of troops or number of troops 
that we should have for our global defense. 

General MacArtHour. That is correct. That 
problem did not fall within my responsibili- 
ties or authorities. 

Senator McMAHON. I take it, therefore, 
General, that you have not clearly formu- 
lated in your own mind—I do not say this 
critically because you were a theater com- 
mander—but you have not formulated in 
your own mind how we are going to put on 
a global defense if Russia decides to make 
global war upon us. 

General MacArTHuR. I have my own views, 
Senator, but they are not authoritative views, 
and I would not care to discuss them. Be- 
cause I understand I am here to discuss my 
own theater. There are other authorities 
that have all those responsibilities and au- 
thority. They are not mine, and I there- 
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fore would not superficially inject myself 
into those discussions. 
* * * *. . 


CHANCES OF SOVIETS ENTERING WAR 


I take it, General, that you believe that 
what we do in following out your recom- 
mendations will not necessarily bring the 
Soviets into the war. Is that your position? 

General MacArtHur. That is my belief. 

Senator McManon. Suppose, General, you 
are wrong about that. You could be wrong 
about it, couldn't you? 

General MacArRTHUR. Most assuredly. 

Senator McMaHon. You did not believe at 
one time that the Communists of China, 
Red China, would come into the conflict in 
Korea. 

General MacArtuur. I doubted it. 

Senator McManon. They did. You now 
doubt that the Soviets 

General MacArRTHur. In that I was, how- 
ever, supported by practically everybody. 
The American Government through its Sec- 
retary of State, through its Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, who were the best-informed 
authorities, presented that fact. 

Senator McCManon. In other words, every- 
body that had to do with it turned out to 
be wrong. 

General MacArRTHvuR. Practically, although, 
Senator, I think everybody realized that that 
risk was involved. When we first entered 
Korea that was inherent to it and it was a 
calculated risk that was taken. 

Senator McManon. And now, of course, we 
can’t all agree that there is a possibility 
that the Soviets will come in if we adopt 
the recommendations that you propose to 
carry out. 

General MacArTHuR. There is that possi- 
bility, but there is the certainty as against 
that, Senator, that if you don’t carry out 
those recommendations, you are going to lose 
Americans by the thousands every month, 


SITUATION IN KOREA NOW 


You are going to lose such a basis that it 
may endanger the entire preparedness pro- 
gram. 

If you keep on losing men at the rate you 
do now for indefinite time, you may find 
the entire preparedness program will come 
up against such obstacles as might endanger 
it. 

I believe that what you argue are possi- 
bilities. They are possibilities. Everyone 
will admit that, but what I am arguing 
against is a certainty. 

There is no question about the war being 
in Korea. There is a great question whether 
the war would extend some place else. 

You have got a war on your Lands, and you 
can’t just say, “Let that war go on in- 
definitely while I prepare for som2 other 
war,” unless you pay for it by the thou- 
sands and thousands and thousands of Amer- 
ican boys. 

Now that is the responsibility of those 
who make this decision, and it is a responsi- 
bility, as far as I am concerned, I repeat I 
wouldn't want it on my shoulders. 

Your policy as you enunciated there, Sen- 
ator, means—— 





DEFENSE OF UNITED STATES IN CASE OF WAR 


Senator McManown. I haven't enunciated it 
yet. I am simply asking for information as 
to your views. You see, General, what I want 
to find out from you is this—that if you hap- 
pen to be wrong this time and we go into all- 
out war, I want to find cut how you propose 
in your own mind to defend -he American 
Nation against that war. 

General MacArTHUR. That doesn’t happen 
to be my responsibility, Senator. My re- 
sponsibilities were in the Pacific, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the various agen- 
cies of this Government are working day 
and night for an over-all solution to the 
global problem. 


Now I am not familiar with their studies. 
I haven't gone into it. I have been desper- 
ately occupied over on the other side of the 
world, and to discuss in detail things that I 
haven't ever superficially touched doesn't 
contribute in any way, shape, or manner to 
the information of this committee or 
body else. 


any- 


GLOBAL ASPECTS OF UNITED STATES DEFENSES 


Senator McManon. General, I think you 
make the point very well that I want to 
make; that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief, has to look at this thing 
on a global basis and a global defense 

You as a theater commander by your own 
statement have not made that kind of a 
study, and yet you advise us to push for- 
ward with a course of action that may in- 
volve us in that global conflict 

General MacArtHour. Everything that is in- 
volved in international relationships, Sen- 
ator, amounts to a gamble, risk. You have to 
take risks. 

Senator McManon. I couldn't agree with 
you more. 

General MacArtHur. What I faced in the 
Pacific wasn't something that was specula- 
tive in the future. It’s right now. What 
are you going to do to stop the slaughter 
in Korea? Are you going to let it go on? 
Does your global plan for defense of this 
United States against war consist of permit- 
ting war indefinitely to go on in the Pacific? 
What is your plan or what is the other plan 
to stop the war there in the Pacific? 

It is there. There is no sophistry of talk 
when you see thousands of battle casualties 
every month; you can't talk those off that 
there is no war. There is a savage war 
there. 

If you are not going to bring the war toa 
decisive conclusion, what does the prepared- 
ness mean? You are faced with a fact in 
Asia. 

You are speculating about what takes 
place in the rest of the global parts of the 
world. I assume that the plans that are 
being made are to meet the contingencies 
that may arise. 

Otherwise the whole force of the United 
States would be poured into Korea. 

Senator McManon. General, the purpose 
of this hearing certainly is not for any Sen- 
ator and certainly not one who is as ill- 
equipped as I am, to argue this question 
with you at this time. 

My purpose is to try to develop informa- 
tion that will be helpful to me in reaching 
my final conclusions on the matter. Gen- 
eral, are you aware of what our atomic pre- 
paredness situation is today? 

General MacArTHur. Only in a very gen- 
eral way, sir. 


USE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator MCMAHON. I am not asking you 
for numbers, but do you know the numbers 
in our stockpile? 

General MACARTHUR. I do not. I have no 
more information on that than the average 
officer would have. It’s confined to a very 
select circle, you know. 

Senator MCMAHON. Have you ever asked 
about that? Have you ever asked for infor- 
mation on it, General? 

General MacArtTuHour. On the atomic thing? 

Senator McMAHon. Yes. 

General MACARTHUR. I have discussed it, 
but I have never attempted to pry into 
matters which I regarded as beyond my own 
authority. 

Senator McManon. In the course of your 
conduct of your duties in the Far East, as 
a theater commander, did you ever make 
inquiry of the Joint Chiefs of Staff about 
our atomic situation? 

General MacArTHur. I have made inquir- 
ies as to what might be the potentialities 
and possibilities of the use of the atomic 
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bomb in my I know 
that is 

Senator MCMAHON, Have you at any time 
advocated the use of the atomic bomb in 
your theater? 

General MACARTHUR. Of the atomic bomb? 

Senator MCMAHON. Yes 

General MAcARrtTHUR. The limit of—— 

Senator McMANHON. Pardon me? 

General MACARTHUR. The limit of what I 
did was to ask for information as to whether 
there were any plans to use the atomic bomb 
in the Far East 

Senator MCMAHON. Did you recommend its 
use? 

General MacArtTuur. I did not. As I un- 
derstand it, the use of the atomic bomb has, 
by fiat and order, been limited to the deci- 
sion of the President of the United States 

Senator McManon. That is true of 
course, I wondered whether you made any 
recommendations 

General MACARTHUR 
ator 

Senator MCMAz:zon. I am not asking you 
why; I am just asking whether you did. and 
you answered that you did not 

General, are you familiar with the fact 
that we neld some tests out in Nevada a 
few months ago which were known as the 
Nevada tests? 

General MAcArtTiuR. I am aware of that. 

Senator MCMAnon. Are you familiar with 
the results of those tests? 

General MacAnrtHur. Only in a very gen- 
eral way. 

| Deleted. 

ATOMIC BOMB STOCKPILE OF RUSSIA 

Senator MCMAnoON. Do you think or have 
you any intelligence, any access to intelli- 
gence reports about Russian potentialities 
in the building of atomic weapons? 

General MacArtTuur. Very little 

Senator MCMAHON. Does that little give 
you an estimate as to how many they pos- 
sess today? 

General MacArtTHur. No, sir 

Senator MCMAHON. Have you s¢ 
that information? 

General MAcArTHuR. Not at all 

Senator McCManown. If, by following your 
recommendations, a conflict is precipitated 
with Soviet Russia, be it in the European 
theater or the United States itself, or in 
the Far East, you have made no study as 
to the kind of damage that they could do 
to our forces in Korea and our general sit- 
uation in the Far East with their atomic 
weapons; is that correct? 

General MacArtTuHurR. I don't believe for a 
minute from my general knowledge of the 
situation that the enemy has the potential 
or the inclination to use his limited atomic 
weapons in such an area as Korea or China 

Senator MCMAHON. You said this morning, 
General, that you did not believe that the 
Russians could land in Japan if we 
control of the sea around Japan, and in 
the air. Was I correct? 

General MAcARTHUR. Not quite, : 
I said that they couldn’t overrun Japan; 
that they would be limited to isolated efforts 

Senator MCMAHON. Well, when I said take 
Japan, I meant take it effectively into their 
control, as I understood it, and you said it 
would be impossible. 
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UNITED STATES PREPAREDNESS FOR ALL-OUT WAR 
IN THE PAR EAST 

General MACARTHUR. With that explana- 
tion, I agree. As long as we hold command 
of the sea and of the air, no potential enemy 
can launch an amphibious force against us 
with any hope of success 

As long as we maintain sea and air con- 
trol of the ports of Asia, from Vladivostok 
all the way down to Singapore, they can't 
successfully launch an effort against us. As 
long as we maintain that, the enemy would 
have grave difficulty in overrunning wny- 


thing in our littoral island line of defense. 
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Senator MCMAHON. Have we _ sufficient 
planes and ships, in your opinion, in the Par 
East today to maintain that kind of a de- 
fense, if the Russians should precipitate 
themselves into this battle? 

General MacArtTHur. I believe they are 
available. 

Senator MCMAHON. Are they in the Far 
East today? 

General MacArTHUR. I couldn't tell you, 
Senator, what the enemy would launch 
against us. It is speculative. I gave my 
best estimate of that this morning. We 
have certain reserves, and I am sure that if 
the enemy attacked in overwhelming force 
we could get our reserves there in time to 
combat them. I believe sincerely that we 
have the air resource to beat off such an 
attack, and the Navy resource is unques- 
tioned 

Senator McManon. If they should precip- 
itate that attack in the Far East, would the 
Russians—I take it, with the forces that 
they have in the Far East at this time, we 
would have to take some of our reserves from 
the continental United States and send them 
over? 

General MACARTHDR. It would depend upon 
the force with which the enemy attacked. 


RUSSIAN STRENGTH IN THE FAR EAST 


Senator McManon. You said this morning 
that they had [deleted] thousand planes 
there, I believe. 

General MacArTHUR. Some estimates were 
made. My own estimate was that they could 
maintain about half that at the start, and 
that their strength would diminish rapidly 
from wear and tear; but I believe that they 
are too far from their bases in continental 
Russia to keep up a magnified pressure. 
They have not got the potential to bring 
the gasoline; they have not got the potential 
to bring a great many things over. 

I also said I thought from the disposition 
of the Russian forces in Siberia that they 
were defensive positions. 

Senator McManon. Has your intelligence 
advised you of any message from the Rus- 
sians as to what they intend to do if we 
bomb in Manchuria? 

General MacARTHUR. None whatsoever. If 
such information exists, it has never come to 
me. If such information exists, I am sure it 
would have been sent to me. 

Senator McManon. General, are you aware 
of the kind of civilian defense we have in the 
United States today? 

General MacCArTuurR. Only in a general 
way, Senator. 

Senator McManon. You know it is very 
sketchy. 

General MacArtTHuur. I would assume so. 

Senator McMaHon. Have you thought 
about the possibility—— 

General MacArTHUR. For that matter, I am 
quite sure it is sketchy in every country in 
the world. 


POSSIBILITY OF ATTACK ON UNITED STATES 


Senator McManon. Have you thought 
about the possibility of the Russians launch- 
ing a surreptitious attack on the United 
States and its vital production centers 
through atomic sabotage? 

General MacArTHUR. In a general way 
only. Once again that isn’t my theater of 
responsibility, Senator. 

Senator McMaHon. I understand that, 
General. I am just trying to introduce a few 
of the considerations that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staf and their Commander in Chief, I 
presume, must have in mind in determining 
what kind of action should be taken in any 
specific theater. 

General MacArTHUR. That is quite correct, 
Senator; I have no doubt they do. But I 
have just read what the opinion was of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 12, which 
was to follow in general the same concepts 
that I have. 

If they have changed, that is something 
else again. I wasn't informed of it, but at 
that time they agreed with my concepts. 


Senator McManon. And, of course, general, 
that recommendation of January 12—and I 
do not assert it as a fact at this time, the 
joint chiefs will have to explain that them- 
selves—but there is certainly the possibility 
that that concurrence, if you wish to call it 
that, was based upon the contingency of a 
forced evacuation of Korea. 

That possibility existed; didn't it, General? 


RISKS IN THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


General MACARTHUR. That possibility ex- 
ists; yes, sir. What you are driving at, as I 
get it, Senator, is our enunciating the risks 
that come if the Soviets should attack. All 
I can say is that those riskes should have 
been discounted when we entered the war in 
Korea. 

Nothing new has developed to change it. 
Those responsibilities of those who sent our 
troops into Korea were just as great at that 
time as they are now. The risks were just as 
great then as they are now. 

That was a considered action taken by the 
Government of the United States. I didn’t 
have a thing to do with it. This was a policy 
that was given me. 

Now, those risks that you are enunciating 
now are the risks that were involved in the 
original decision. They were taken by the 
United States. 

Now, the United States has committed it- 
self there. All I am advocating is how we 
can accomplish our purpose or extricate our- 
selves from the difficulties that have been 
involved. 

Senator McManon. And now, General, be- 
fore it is too late, I want to examine the risks 
of the course which you wish to pursue be- 
cause if the risks are so great as to prejudice 
the existence of this Nation, then it is time 
we stopped and weighed those risks, until 
we get into a position to rebut them and to 
meet them. 

General MacArrHour. You assume, of 
course, that relatively your strength is go- 
ing up much more than the enemy's. That 
is a doubtful assumption, Senator. 


STATE OF UNITED STATES PREPAREDNESS FOR 
GLOBAL WAR 


Senator McManHon. Well, General, if that 
is not true on the short-term basis, then it 
will come, I am sure, as news to everybody in 
the United States Senate. We have been pro- 
ceeding on the assumption, as our mobilizer- 
in-chief said the other day, of no attack un- 
til 1953. By then, we will be so strong that 
they can’t attack us, because by that time 
we will have the planes, we will have the 
bombs—amounts that we haven’t got to- 
day—we will have the men in unif¢crm, and 
we may be in shape to meet this attack, 
which we are not in shape to meet today. 

General MacCARTHOUR. And in 2 years what 
will be your casualty rate of American boys 
in Korea? 

Senator McManon. And, General, I ask you 
what our casualty rate will be in Washing- 
ton, D. C., if they put on an attack, an atomic 
attack—and I had better change it from 
Washington lest I be thinking about myself, 
to New York or the other cities of the United 
States, to say nothing of the American boys 
who are going to die in the air and sea in this 
logistical sort of support of the forces into 
China? 

General MacArTHuR. All those risks, I re- 
peat, were inherent in the decision of the 
United States to go into Korea. 

Senator McManon. General, I am not say- 
ing that they were not. What I am trying 
to say is that now is the time, it would seem 
to me, to stop, look, and listen and see where 
we are before we plunge into a course that 
may take us over the precipice before we are 
ready. 

General MacArtTHur. What is your plan, 
then, to end Korea? 


EFFECT OF DECISION TO DEFEND KOREA ON 
AMERICAN PRESTIGE IN FAR EAST 
Senator McMA4non. I would like to quote 
to you your language on going into Korea, 
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which was very beautifully written, and I 
think it ought to be in the record: 

“The decision of President Truman on 
June 27 lighted into flame a lamp of hope 
throughout Asia that was Lurning dimly to- 
ward extinction. It marked for the Far East 
the focal and turning point in this area 
struggling for freedom. It swept aside in one 
great mon—mental stroke all of the hypoc- 
risy and the sophistry which has confused 
and deluded so many people distant from 
the actual scene.” 

General, do you regard the threat to us 
and to our national survival—— 

General MAcARTHUR. The quotation that 
you read, Senator, is ~uite true. It did re- 
store at one stroke the enormous prestige 
of the United States. It confirmed the peo- 
ple of the Far East that we were not going 
to let them slide into slavery, that we were 
determined we were going to meet aggres- 
sion on every front that it showed itself, 
that we were not going to confine ourselves 
and say we will defend in this sector but all 
the other sectors globally we will let go. 

It was the enunciation which was the very 
antithesis of defeatism, which has been so 
pronounced that we could not meet agegres- 
sion except in one area of the world. It 
meant that we, if the enemy was going to 
encroach in two areas, we would meet him 
in two areas; in three areas, we would meet 
him in three areas; that he was just as di- 
vided as we were; that if we could not de- 
fend wherever he aggressed or started to 
attack, we admit before the conflict that we 
are going to be defeated. 

This is global, as you said yourself, this is 
a global proposition, and you can’t let one- 
half of the world slide into slavery and just 
ce nfine yourself to defending the other. You 
have got to hold every place. 

Now, in the Far East there was a tre- 
mendous belief that we were not going to 
defend the Far East, and when we moved 
ir to defend Korea, it gave an enormous 
uplift throughcut that entire section of the 
world. 

If there is anything that I have said that 
led you to believe that I was critical of the 
decision to defend Korea, I would correct it 
immediately. 

Senator McMAHoN., No, General; I just 
thought that was such a fine statement. 


ENDING THE KOREAN WAR 


General MacArtuur. The only thing I am 
trying to do, Senator, is to settle the thing 
in Korea to bring it to a decisive end. I 
believe it can be brought to a decisive end 
without the calamity of a third world war. 
I believe if you let it go on indefinitely in 
Korea, you invite a third world war. I be- 
lieve the chances of the terrible conflict that 
you so rishtly dread—and all the rest of us 
dread with you—would be much more prob- 
able if we practice appeasement in one area 
even though we resist to our capacity all 
along the line. 

That is all I am saying. I am saying it 
with the acute consciousness of the dreadful 
slaughter that is going on in Korea today. 
If it is possible to bring it to a successful 
and an honorable end, I believe we should 
take the chance « © doing so. 

Now, in all the discussions today there 
has been no proposal that has been made 
here as to how to end the Korean problem 
satisfactorily and honorably. I believe in 
the method, as I have enunciated, and on 
January 12, the Chiefs of Staff believed so, 
too. 

Now, they may have changed, and shifted. 
I do not know. 

Senator McMAHON. We will find out. 


General }“acArRTHUR. They will speak for 
themselves. 
Senator MCMAHON. We will find out. 
CASUALTIES IN KOREA 


General MacArtuvr. But still I am of that 
opinion; and I shrink—I shrink with a horror 
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that I cannot express in words—at this con- 
tinuous slaughter of men in Korea. 

The battle casualties in Korea today prob- 
ably have passed the million-man mark. 
Our own casualties, American casualties, 
have passed 65,000. The Koreans have lost 
about 140,000. Our losses, on our side, are 
a quarter of a million men. I am not talk- 
ing of the civilian populations, who must 
have lost many, many, many times that. 

The enemy probably has lost 750,000 cas- 
ualties. There are 145,000 of them that are 
now in our prison bull pens, prisoners, so 
they might be excepted from that figure 
because they live; bu* a million men in less 
than 11 months of fighting, in less than 11 
months of this confict, have already gone 
and it grows more savage every day. 

I just cannot brush that off as a Korean 
skirmish. T believe that is something of 
such tremendous importance that it must be 
solved, and it cannot be solved by the nebu- 
lous process of saying “Give us time, and we 
will be prepared; or we will be in a better 
shape 2 years from now’’—which is argu- 
mentative 

I don’t know whether we will, or not; and 
neither do you, because you do not know, 
and none of us know the capacity of the 
enemy. 

He may build faster than we do. 
tell you. 

I don’t know that, you are gambling on 
chances; but I say there is no chance in 
Korea, because it is a fact—you have lost 
a million men now. You will lose more than 
a million if you go on another year; if you 
go until 1953, you will lose another million. 

What are you trying to protect? 

The war in Korea has already almost de- 
stroyed that nation of 20,000,000 people. 

I have never seen such devastation. 

I have seen, I guess, as much blood and 
disaster as any living man, and it just cur- 
dled my stomach, the last time I was there. 
After I looked at that wreckage and those 
thousands of women and children and every- 
thing, I vomited. 

Now, are you going to let that go on, by 
any sophistry of reasoning, or possibilities? 
They may be there, but this is a certainty. 

What are you going to do? Once more, 
I repeat the question, What is the policy in 
Korea? 

If you go on indefinitely, you are perpetu- 
ating a slaughter such as I have never heard 
of in the history of mankind. 

Now, what I am trying to do is to find some 
reasonable and honorable way to stop that 
slaughter. It is not to conquer this coun- 
try, or China, or anything else. 

It is to bring this thing to an honorable 
end. 

If you go on, you are going to destroy not 
only the casualties that I speak of, which 
are military, but you are going to destroy 
that people. 

Now, I just cannot bring myself to analyze 
it with that shrewdness of legal capacity that 
you enunciate in your argument, which is 
an argument, to let it by. 

Your entire drift has been not to do any- 
thing, just keep on fighting, losing, and 
bleeding there; and I think we should make 
some extraordinary effort to bring it to an 
end. 

Senator McManon. I am not going to char- 
acterize your proposition. I do not expect 
that you are going to characterize my posi- 
tion. 

I will take care of that myself. 


ATOMIC PRODUCTION CAPACITIES OF 
VARIOUS AREAS 


Now, I would like to know this, General: 
Is there any atomic or plane-building ca- 
pacity in the Chinese mainland that you 
know of? 

General MacArtnur. None that I know of. 
The backwardness of industrial development 
in China precludes even the concept of such 
an intricate potential. 


I couldn't 


Senator McMaHon. Then, General— 

General MacArtHur. They may have some 
of the natural resources that go into the 
manufacture of them, of the bombs; I 
couldn't tell you about that, but it will never 
be done in our day. Never in our day will 
atomic weapons be turned out of China 

They cannot turn out the ordinary 
weapons. They do not have the instru- 
mentalities to turn out airplanes, big ships, 
big guns, many of the other attributes of 
modern warfare. 

Senator McManon. Western Europe, how- 
ever, has that capacity, has it not, General? 

General MacArtnur. Senator, as I said, I 
have not mede a study of this matter 

I suppose it has, but I don’t know 

Senator McManon. You would not deny 
that the capacity, both atomic and the pro- 
duction of planes, of Western Europe, com- 
bined with Soviet Russia, would outproduce 
the United States of America—you would not 
deny that, would you? 


DEFENSE OF EUROPE 


General MacArtuur. Not at all, and any 
inference from your question that I don't 
advocate the fullest protection ane assistance 
to Western Europe is quite fallacious, Sena- 
tor. What I advocate is that we defend 
every place, and I say that w2 have the 
capacity to do it. 

If you say that we haven't, you admit 
defeat. If the cnemy has that capacity and 
is divided on all these fronts, we should be 
able to meet it. 

Senator McMsnHon. General, I do not admit 
defeat. I am’ thinking, if this war has to 
be fought, about the total and complete vic- 
tory. I do not want to blind myself, and, 
speaking for myself, General, with a devotion 
for my country that I will match against 
yours or any man’s, I am only speaking about 
a proposition which I believe is sound, and 
I know that you will give me credit for be- 
lieving in that which I think, the same as 
I certainly give you that credit. 

Now, General, do you think that we are 
ready to withstand the Russian attack in 
Western Europe today? 

General MacArtuHur. Senator, I have asked 
you several times not to involve me in any- 
thing except my own area. My concepts on 
global defense are not what I am here to 
testify on. I don't pretend to be the author- 
ity now on those things. 

When I was the Chief of Staff, 20 years 
ago, that -vas my problem, and I would have 
answered it. The Chiefs of Staff or others 
here are the ones to answer that query, 
not me. 

Senator McManon. And so, General, you 
concede, it seems to me by that statement, 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, having access 
to global intelligence, having made global 
plans for our defense, may have in that infor- 
mation, and because of that information, 
made decisions contrary to your recommen- 
dations, which could be sound 

General MacArTHwuR. They didn't on Janu- 
ary 12, Senator. They had all the informa- 
tion available at that time, and they made 
the study, and their recommendations were 
as I read you this morning, which coincided 
with my own, that if you apply that type of 
sanction in the Far East you will bring this 
conflict to an end, that there is a strong 
possibility that that would be the result. 


INTELLIGENCE ON CHINESE COMMUNIST ATTACK 


Senator McManon. General, in September 
of 1950 did you have any intelligence that 
the Chinese were going to come in if we 
went to the Yalu? 

General MacArtTuHur. I had no concrete in- 
formation; no, sir. 

Senator McManon. Had you been advised 
by any of your intelligence officers to that 
effect? 

General MacArtHur. On September 15? 

Senator McManon. In September, any time 
in September? 
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General MacArtuur. I don't recall it 

tor. That the enemy was shifting his forces 
northward, I knew thoroughly. That he wv 
massing forces along the Yalu, I understood. 
But he was at that time advertising to the 
world that such Chinese as went in were 
individuals and volunteers. He specifically 
proclaimed that Nationalist China was not 
involved in that struggle 


EFFECTIVE STRENGTH AND USE OF NATIONALIST 
TROOPS 

McManuon. General, when you 

went down to Formosa you made an esti- 

mate of the effective troops that they could 

supply, did you not? 

General MacArtnuur. I beg 
Senator? 

Senator McMsnHon. When you went down 
to Formosa, you made an estimate of the 
number of effective troops that Chiang could 
supply? 

General MacArtnuur. That the Nationalist 
Chinese had on Formosa? 

Senator McManon. That's right 

General MacARTHUR. They had 
half million; yes, sir 

Senator MCMaAHon. How many at 
time did you think were effective? 

General MAcArTHUR. I think that the cali- 
ber of the personnel was good. Their equip- 
ment, as I explained this morning, was spotty. 
I think they're the same caliber of troops 
that we are fighting now in North Korea. I 
believe they could be brought to the same 
degree of efficiency, and I think those troops 
are good troops 

Senator MCMAnHoN. In the report that you 
made on your visit to Formosa, did you state 
how many effective troops Chiang Kai-shek 
had, in your opinion? - 

General MacCArTHurR. I couldn't tell you, 
Senator. The report that we made was made 
by a mission that I sent down there under 
General Fox 

Senator MCM4Hon. How many did General 
Fox report could be effectively mounted and 
used? : 

General MACARTHUR. They all could be if 
they were properly equipped and trained. 
How many were available at that time I really 
couldn't tell you ; 

Senator MCMAHON. When the suzgestion 
was made, General, that Chiang's troops be 
brought up to Korea soon after the outbreak 
of the hostilities in Korea, you made a find- 
ing as to their effectiveness at that time, did 
you not? 

General MacArRTHUR. I recommended that 
they should not be brought up to Korea at 
that time, that Formosa itself was threat- 
ened. 

Senator McManHon. You went so far as to 
say that they would be an “albatross” around 
our neck for months 

General MAcARTHUR. That is 
They were lacking in artillery, they were 
lacking in many of the necessities. We were 
at that time fighting in the Pusan beach- 
head, and untrained troops, only partially 
equipped, would have been of little effective- 
ness. 

However, the main reason that I wished 
those troops held on Formosa was to defend 
Formosa, and when the Chinese troops that 
were threatening Formosa moved north to 
attack us in Korea, I recommended that the 
wraps be taken off of the Nationalist troops. 

Senator McMAHoN. That was based upon 
the fact that the Chinese Communist effec- 
tives had been moved north on the Yalu and 
they did not have anything on the mainland 
of China with which to carry on the attack 
on Formosa? 

General MACARTHUR. Nothing that would 
seriously threaten Formosa, correct 

Senator MCMAnHon. Now who reported that 
to you, General, your own intelligence or 
CIA? 

General 
It came fr 


Senator 


your pardon, 


about a 


that 


correct. 


MacArtrHur. I couldn't tell v 


ym various sources, largely f 
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the Chinese Nationalists themselves who re- 
ported the movement of the Communist 
troops. 

Senator McManon. And did they report to 
you that there were not sufficient effectives 
left in the south to carry on the raid on For- 
mosa which you feared at the time that the 
Yalu troops were down in south China? 

General MacArtHur. There was no such 
report tome. That was my own estimate of 
the situation on the strengths and relative 
positions of the various forces. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Senator McMaHon. When did the CIA 
leave Korea, General? 

General MaCcArTuurR. When did the what? 

Senator MCManon. The CIA, the Central 
Intelligence Agency operatives leave Korea? 

General MacArtHurR. I couldn't tell you. 
The Central Intelligence Agency doesn't 
operate under me at all. 

Senator MCMAHON. Were they directed to 
leave Korea after the Inchon landing by your 
command? 

General MacArtrnour. I don’t know what 
you are talking about, Senator. 

Senator McManon. General, I understood 
that the Central Intelligence agents disap- 
peared from Korea after the Inchon opera- 
tion, that very brilliant operation which you 
directed. 

General MacArtHur. The Central Intelili- 
gence agents, Senator, are not under me. As 
far .s I know they never were in Korea. They 
may have been, but it is not an agency that 
functions under me. It functions under the 
Central Intelligence controls here. 


AVAILABLE INTELLIGENCE ON CHINA 


Senator MCMAHON. You ~egard your infor- 
mation on China as today being much more 
extensive than it was 2 or 3 years ago, do 
you not? 

General MacArtTHur. I don’t know what 
you mean by that. 

Senator McMAnon. General, do you think 
today that you are better informed about the 
internal situation in China, the general sit- 
uation in China, than you were 3 years ago? 

General MACARTHUR. I thought I was pretty 
well informed at both times, Senator. 

Senator McManon. You think you were? 

General MACARTHUR. Yes. 


MAC ARTHUR LETTER TO EATON, 1948 


Senator McManon. Well, I quote from the 
March 3, 1948, report to the Honorable 
CuarLes A. EATON, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Representatives, in answer to the request 
that was made by the House committee to 
you for your opinion on things in the Far 
East, and you said, if I have a correct copy 
of it: 

“China, as you perhaps know, is a theater 
of the United States Navy, controlled outside 
the scope of my existing authority. I have 
no representatives there, and apart from 
general background knowledge, such detailed 
information as has been made available to 
me has been derived largely by indirection, 
Exhaustive investigations of the Chinese sit- 
uation have been made by responsible United 
States officials, but these studies are not 
within my channel of information or com- 
mand, and in consequence I am not ade- 
quately familiar therewith. I have further- 
more not had the opportunity to visit China 
for many years.” 

You have not, of course, had an oppor- 
tunity to go there since this time, General? 

General MaCARTHUR. No, sir. 

Senator McMaHon (reading). “With this 
background, you will readily perceive I am 
not in a position to render authoritative ad- 
vice with reference to the myriad of details 
on which a definitive policy for this particu- 
lar must necessarily rest.” 

General MacArtuur. That is all correct. 

Senator McManon (continuing). “The 
Chinese problem is part of a global situa- 
tion which should be considered in its en- 


tirety in the orientation of American policy. 
Fragmentary decisions in disconnected sec- 
tors of the world will not bring an integrated 
solution.” 

Senator Wiiry. What is the date of that? 

Senator McManon. I quote from the let- 
ter of the general's, dated March 3, 1948. 

You also said, General: “In the determi- 
nation of our global policy care must, of 
course, be exercised to avoid commitment of 
our resources beyond what we can safely 
spare; the sapping of our national strength 
to the point of jeopardy to our own security 
and the overburdening of our people beyond 
their capacity to maintain a standard of life 
consistent with the energies with which they 
are naturally endowed.” 

I will be glad to submit for the record the 
whole letter. 

You remember that letter, of course, Gen- 
eral? You referred to it earlier today. 

General MacArruour. The basic conditions 
have completely changed since that letter 
was written, Senator. The war has been 
precipitated in Korea, and to attempt to ap- 
ply the rationale of what existed at that time 
and what exists today is quite fantastic. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Senator McManHon. General, do you be- 
lieve in the concept of collective security? 

General MacArtTHuR. What do you mean 
by collective security, Senator? 

Senator McManon. Do you believe in the 
concept of collective security upon which our 
foreign policy is based? 

General MacArtnur. What do you mean 
by collective security? : 

Senator McManon. I mean the attempt to 
weld together a military alliance to keep the 
peace such as we have attempted to do in 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

General MacArtHour. I have only a super- 
ficiai knowledge of the North Atlantic Pact, 
Senator. I am not prepared to discuss it in 
any way, shape, or manner. 

Senator McManon. Neither its provisions 
nor its impiementation? 

General MacArrnor. I have only the ordi- 
nary knowledge that any officer would have 
on it. You have experts on that. General 
Eisenhower and others have appeared before 
you very recently with all the intimate 
knowledge that comes from the authority 
and responsibility he has. 


THE NOVEMBER DRIVE AS A RECONNAISSANCE 
" IN FORCE 


Senator McManon. General, yesterday you 
said that the drive in November was a re- 
connaissance in force; is that correct? Do 
you remember your testimony of yesterday? 

General MacArtuur. That is correct; yes 
sir. 

Senator McManown. As I recollect it, Gen- 
eral, last November you issued a communi- 
que in which you said that this was the 
end-of-the-war offensive which would bring 
the boys home by Christmas. 

General MacArTHuR. That was my hope. 

Senator McManuon. Did you anticipate that 
you could get them home by Christmas with 
a reconnaissance in force? 

General MacArrHur. The reconnaissance 
would have developed the strength of the 
enemy. If it was not sufficient to resist us, 
it would have been an all-out assault and, as 
I explained in my communique, it would 
have undoubtedly destroyed the last rem- 
nants of the North Korean forces. 

Where a reconnaissance in force—the line 
between a reconnaissance in force and an 
assault attack is a rather nebulous one and 
depends upon circumstances. What starts 
out as a reconnaissance in force might well 
result in a full-scale assault so far as your 
forces are concerned. 


PROPOSED LIMITATIONS ON NOVEMBER ADVANCE 
TO THE YALU 

Senator McMaHon. Was there any differ- 

ence in opinion between you and the Joint 
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Chiefs relative to how far you would g 
toward the Yalu in that advance? 

General MacArTHur. The movements, al! 
tactical and strategic movements that I 
made, had the prior knowledge and approval 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator McManon. Was there any recom- 
mendation by the Joint Chiefs that it would 
have been wise in their opinion to stop about 
5 miles this side of the Yalu on a defensibie 
ridge? 

General MacArtTHor. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believed that it would be probably ad- 
visable, based upon the considerations at 
that time, to occupy the north of Korea 
with South Korean forces. They were ad- 
verse to having other nationals there. But 
the tactical conditions were such that South 
Koreans were not able to do so. 


POSITION OF THEATER COMMANDER IN GLOBAL 
PICTURE 


Senator McManon. Yesterday, General, I 
pursued a line of questioning concerning the 
global implications of your proposals, and 
you informed me that being a theater com- 
mander you have not taken those into con- 
sideration. Now—— 

General MacArtHur. One minute, Senator. 
That is not exactly what I said, if you will 
let me interrupt you. I said—I intended 
to convey the idea that the theater com- 
mander was only concerned in global studies 
insofar as his own theater was concerned 
to coordinate the demands of his own the- 
ater with the global problem; a general 
knowledge of the global problem, of course, 
is necessary by all theater commanders. 

Senator McManon. General, on page 207 
of the testimony you stated in answer to 
my question as to whether or not we were 
ready to withstand the Russian attack in 
Western Europe tcday: 

“General MacArtrHor. Senator, I have 
asked you several times not to involve me 
in anything except my own area. My con- 
cepts on global defense are not what I am 
here to testify on. I don’t pretend to be 
the authority now on those things. When 
I was the Chief of Staff 20 years ago, that 
was my problem and I would have answered 
it. The Chiefs of Staff or others here are the 
ones to answer that query, not me.” 

Now, General, I went into that question 
for two reasons. 

First, this committee, of course, has a 
very grave duty of weighing all factors in 
the defense of this country. We are not 
confined to a theater of operations. We are 
called upon to implement an _ over-all 
strategy. 

I asked you about it, General, because in 
your speech to the Congress you stated as 
follows: 

“The issues are global and so interlocked 
that to consider the problems of one sector 
oblivious to those of another is to court 
disaster for the whole.” 

General MacArrnuor. Correct. 


THEATER COMMANDER'S POSITION RELATIVE [0 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator McManon. Now, General, you are 
aware I am sure of the mechanics that this 
Government has set up for carrying out this 
business of weighing these interlocking fac- 
tors—in other words, our global defense as 
a whole. 

You are aware of that. You are aware 
that in 1949 the Congress of the United 
States passed what is known as the National 
Security Act. In this act, and although 
I will not take the time of the committee 
to read it, I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
that at least the pertinent portions should 
be inserted at this point in the record—— 

The Cuatrman. Is that the act of 1947? 

Senator McManon. This is the act, as it 
is entitled, “Coordination for National Se- 
curity.” I haven’t got the date of the act, 
Mr. Chairman, but it is the act setting up 
the National Security Agency which pro- 
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vides that the membership of the National 
Security Council should be the President, 
the Vice President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman 
of the NSRB. 

That is the body that has been set up 
by this Congress to coordinate our total 
global strategy. 

General, I take it from what you said yes- 
terday that you have a high opinion of the 
members, the present members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General MacArtTuvur. I have 

Senator McManon. And the present Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

General MacArtuHour. I have. 

Senator McManon. You recognize them as 
patriotic gentlemen of capability in their 
fields. 

General MacArtuur. Unquestionably. 

Senator McManon. Now General, assum- 
ing for the sake of discussion that subse- 
quent testimony brings out real differences 
between you and the Joint Chiefs on how 
far our far eastern strategy can best pro- 
mote our global strategy, and assuming this 
difference of viewpoint, would you then be 
prepared to admit that the Joint Chiefs’ 
judgment is better than yours and that the 
American people would be well advised to 
follow the judgment of the Joint Chiefs? 

General MacArTHuR. The authorities and 
the responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs are 
laid down and prescribed by law. Their 
position in the niche of American govern- 
mental procedure is entirely in accordance 
with the statutes. 

Whether I should agree with it or should 
not agree with it is not pertinent to the 
actions of the Government of the United 
States. 

As a theater commander I had my own 
responsibilities and I made my own recom- 
mendations, and would again. If they disa- 
greed with those of higher authority, the 
question of the judgment of that higher 
authority is not within my hands, and I 
would not attempt to pass judgment upon it. 

That is a matter for public opinion. I 
therefore would not attempt to answer such 
a hypothetical question as you put up, that 
if I were a theater commander and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in their superior 
authority gave me a directive which I dis- 
agreed with, I still would implement it to 
the very best of my ability. 


A THEATER COMMANDER'S PUELIC EXPRESSION OF 
OPINIONS 


Senator McCManon. General, there are 
some fundamental basic differences between 
the Government and yourself as to the wis- 
dom of the best course to pursue in the east; 
that is true? 

General MacArtTHur. Naturally. 

Senator McManon. Do you consider, Gen- 
eral, that it comes within the province of a 
theater commander to register publicly with 
persons in political life, or out of it for that 
matter, his differences of opinion while he 
is still in active charge of the theater? 

General MacArTHUR. I believe the theater 
commander has the responsibility of reg- 
istering his views as he might see fit, if they 
are honest views and not in contradiction 
to any implementing directives that he may 
have received. 

I do not believe the implications of your 
question, that any segment of American so- 
ciety shall be so gagged that the truth and 
the full truth shall not be brought out. 

I believe it is in the interest, the public 
interest, that diverse opinions on any con- 
troversial issue shall be fully aired. 

I understand completely that the totali- 
tarian and the Soviet method is entirely in 
contradiction to that, that they do muzzle 
certain egments of society. I do not believe 
that is the American way. 

And if your question is intended to mean 
that I would be subservient to and not reg- 


ister within the proper processes my opin- 
ions, I would refute it at once. 

Otherwise you do not get what is the 
foundation of the very liberty that we 
breathe, that the people are entitled to have 
the facts, that the judgment of the Govern- 
ment itself is subject to their opinion and to 
their control; anu in order to exercise that, 
they are entitled to the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, Senator. 


EXPRESSION OF VIEWS BY SUBORDINATES 


Senator McManon. Now, let’s assume, Gen- 
eral, that one of your subordinate generals 
in the theater of your command had felt as 
you feel. He, too, is a military man and he, 
too, is subordinate to his higher command 

Do I take it that you would defend the 
right of a brigadier general on your staff to 
give his opinions as to the policy that was 
proceeding or that was being proceeded with 
by the Government of the United States? 

General MacArtTHuR. I wouldn't have a 
brigadier general or anyone else on my staff 
that didn’t freely and frankly give me his 
opinions in contradiction to my own. The 
very value of a subordinate is the freedom 
with which he expresses his initiative. 

I have frequently had officers under my 
command, not only in my staff, but in my 
command, that disagreed with me completely 
and I listened to them and on occasions they 
have convinced me that I was wrong and 
they were right. That, I believe, is funda- 
mental. 

Senator McManHon. Now, General, we are 
not talking about the same thing, I don't 
think. I fully agree with you that it would 
be a poor commander, a poor executive of 
any kind, who insisted on having “yes men” 


. around him and wouldn't listen to what they 


had to say. 

However, General, that isn't quite what I 
am talking about. I assume that you had 
the right and exercised it at any and all 
times to bring any views that you might have 
to the attention of your superior officers. 

De you wish the question read? 

General MACARTHUR. I didn’t get your 

Senator MCMAHON. Read the question, Mr. 
Reporter. 

(The pending question was read by the 
reporter.) 

General MACARTHUR. Naturally. 

Senator McManHon. And you were never re- 
stricted in any way in bringing those recom- 
mendations or thoughts that yhu might have 
on any matter to the attention of your su- 
periors, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

General MacArTHUuR. No restrictions what- 
soever. 

Senator McManHon. You see, General, what 
I was raising was the question of the ad- 
visability, if not the propriety, of any sub- 
ordinate military officer to take his differ- 
ences of opinion, on a governmental policy, 
when he is in the military command, and 
chain of command, to people in political life. 

General MacArtHurR. I do not know what 
you mean by “people in political life,” Sen- 
ator. 

Senator McMAHON. We have your answer, 
General, in the letter to Mr. Martin. 

General MacArtuHuRr. It seems to me that 
the American people are entitled to certain 
basic facts, when it involves the lives of their 
sons, and, perhaps, the future of our country 

I do not believe in the gag rule, if that 
is what you are talking about. 

I am free to confess I do not quite follow 
what you are driving at, or how it appertain: 
to this particular investigation. 

Senator McMaHoNn. General, you are not 
going to, by that strtement, without a mild 
dissent from me, place in this record that I 
am in favor of what you choose to denom- 
inate as “the gag rule.” 

I am not an expert on military affairs. 
I was merely of the opinion, and always have 
been, from what I did know, that every officer 
and every man in the United States Army 
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reported to his s.:periors, and fought out his 
differences with his superiors. 

COMMUNISM AS OUR MAIN ENEMY 
Now, General, you have stated that the 


issue that faces this Nation is global in 
nature. 
As I see it, there are three questions, fun- 


damentally, in global stratecy 

Who is overwhelmingly the main enemy, in 
your opinion? 

Senator SALTONSTALI 
tion? 

Senator McManon. Who is overwhelmingly 
the main enemy—that we have to take into 
cognizance—take into consideration? 

General MacArtHuur. Communism, in my 
opinion. 

Senator MCManHon. When you talk about 
communism, do you mean as evidenced in 
Red China, or the Kremlin? 

General MacArtHurR. I mean all over the 
world, including the interior of many of the 
fine democratic countries of the world 

Senator MCMAHON. General, where is the 
source and brains of this conspiracy? 

General MacArtHurR. How would I know? 

Senator MCMAHON. Would you think that 
the Kremlin was the place that might be 
the loci? 

General MacArtTuur. I might say that it 
is one of the loci 

Senator MCMAHON. Would you say it was 
one of the main loci, the main place? 

General MacArtHur. I think the world 
public opinion would so locate it. 

Senator McManon. Pardon me? 

General MacArtTuuR. I say, I should think 
that the world public opinion would so lo- 
cate it. 

Senator McMsnon. You would not differ 
from that opinion, General? 


What was that ques- 


EFFECT OF A CHINESE WAR ON RUSSIAN ARMED 
STRENGTH 

General, if we were to fight a victorious 
war with China, will you tell this committee 
how the strength of the Soviet Union, the 
armed strength of the Soviet Union, would 
be impaired, assuming she does not come 
into the war? 

General MacArTHurR. Will you repeat the 
question, please? 

(The question pending was read to the 
witness by the reporter.) 

Geheral MacARTHUR. As I have said so fre- 
quently, Senator, our purpose, as I see it in 
the Korean war, is to force China to stop her 
aggression in North Korea. It does not nec- 
essarily mean the overwhelming of China, 
it simply means that sufficient pressure be 
brought upon her to make her stop killing 
our boys by the thousands in Korea. 

Just how that might impinge with refer- 
ence to the Soviet forces is purely specu- 
lative. 

Senator McMAHnon. Well, General, you 
make a pretty good speculation if Russia 
does not come in, and we do go into China 
in a limited way for the further extension of 
a now limited war. Is it not true that it 
wouldn't impair the 175 divisions that the 
Soviets are reputed to have, or the 16,000 
operational aircraft, nor her stockpile and 
growing stockpile of atomic weapons? 

General MacArtTuer. If you mean to say, 
as you yourself said yesterday, calling at- 
tention to the alliance between the Soviet 
and China, that the diminution of China’s 
potential power doesn’t diminish the total 
power of communism throughout the world, 
why, that would be fallacious, Senator. 

Senator McMaAnon. I asked, General, about 
its diminution of their military striking pow- 
er, and I listed their aircraft, their atomic 
weapons, and their 175 divisions. It is ob- 
vious that we agree they are our main ene- 
my—that the Soviet Unign is. 

General “4acArTHUR. I didn't agree to it. 

Senator McMAHoN. You do not agree? 
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General MacArtHurR. I said that commu- 
nism throughout the world was our main 
enemy. 

senftor McManon. I see. 

General MacARTHOR. It is your argument 
to confine it to one section of the world. 

Senator MCMAHON. I see. 

And you have the feeling that if we take 
over China, that we will have made—— 

General MacArtHur. I didn’t say we 
would ever take over China, Senator. I said 
to the contrary yesterday, that we had no 
objectives in China proper, except to put 
sufficient force on China so that she would 
stup her depredation in North Korea. 


FACTORS AFFECTING GLOBAL POLICY 


Senator McManon. General, as I take it, 
you have no opinion to give us as to when 
we will be best prepared for a war that would 
include the Soviet Union, if one had to come? 

General MaCArTHUR. Such studies, as that, 
Senator, are made by higher authority than 
my own. They are available, I am sure, to 

ou. 

. Senator McManon. And, as a former Chief 
of Staff of the Army, you realize that those 
higher authorities have to take into account 
many factors which a theater commander 
cannot take into account? 

General MACARTHUR. Unquestionably. 

Senator MCMAHON. What are some of those 
factors, General? 

General MacArtHurR. Some of those fac- 
tors are the general resources that would be 
available to us and our allies; the strengths 
that would be available to the enemy, the 
disposition of the forces; the general politi- 
cal atmosphere that prevails; the controver- 
sial questions that might arise between the 
governments, and many other things which, 
of course, would be much beyond any sector 
commander's responsibility. 

Senator MCMAHON. That is very helpful, 
General; and those are the factors which 
you assumed that these men whom you be- 
lieve to be cOmpetent have weighed, and 
must weigh, in relation to our global policy 
and our global defense. 

General MacArtuur. That is not only their 
responsibility, Senator, but it is their au- 
thority. 

Senator McManon. And, General-—— 

General MacArRTHovR. It is inherent in their 
command position. 

Senator McManon (continuing). If they 
show up here and say that they have weighed 
all of those factors, and they believe that 
the policy which we are pursuing in the east 
is the correct one, I assume that you would 
agree with them inasmuch as you have not 
studied those factors which will influence 
the opinion of these competent men? 


PUBLIC OPINION AND DEFENSE DECISIONS 


General MacArtuur. Any decisions they'd 
make, Senator, are like all other human de- 
cisions. They have to pass before the high 
court of public opinion. 

The fact that any group in authority, in 
carrying out its responsibilities, makes deci- 
sions, that when they make that decision 
every man accepts it as an infallibly correct 
one is absurd. 

Senator McManon,. General, I hope I am 
a democrat, with a small “d” as well as a 
large one. I say I hope I am a democrat, 
with a small “d" as well as a large one, but 
I wonder if the logical extension of your last 
observation does not mean that we should 
take a national poll or referendum on how 
we should conduct the strategy of defending 
America. You do not wish to be put in that 
position, General, do you? 

General MACARTHUR. Not at all, Senator. 
Every military man is subject to assignment. 
If he doesn't perform his duties satisfacto- 
rily, he is subject to removal. If an admin- 
istration doesn’t conduct its processes satis- 
factorily, every 4 years we have a referen- 
dum. 


Our system of government is based upon 
that. If you mean that I would in contradic- 
tion to that purely democratic method would 
accept a Soviet method of placing every is- 
sue that comes up before a vote of every 
member of the citizenship, I would, of course, 
not agree. 

There is a great difference between pure 
democracy and a republican form of rep- 
resentative government. The latter is what 
we're operating under. 

Senator McMAnHon. Mr. Chairman, I still 
have my juncture in mind, if the chairman 
will just indulge me for a couple of minutes 
more. 

LIMITED WAR IN CHINA 

General, your recommencations for our 
operations in China would still be a limited 
war. We would not commit American ground 
forces to the operation in China under any 
circumstances, as I understand it. 

General MacArtuur. I would not advise it; 
no, sir. That is, of course, with the general 
limitation of the contingencie; of campaign. 

I believe it would be a master folly to 
contemplate the use of United States ground 
troops in China. I do not believe it would 
be necessary. 

I believe, as I explained several times yes- 
terday, that the application of the, if you 
want to call it, limited pressures would be 
quite sufficient to bring Red China to a 
reasonable attitude to gather around a peace 
conference table to end this savage slaughter. 

Senator MCManon. General, of course we 
have had undisputed command of the air 
in Korea, and those northern Chinese troops 
keep pouring down into North Korea. 

General MacArtHour. The reason, Senator, 
that the Air has not been more successful 
in stopping that pouring down is because 
they don’t have the latitude of operation to 
hit deeper than the Yalu. 

You understand the Yalu is only 2 or 3 
days’ march from the front line, and it 
gives the Air a very limited opportunity, 
especially when you would have a couple of 
days of obscure weather where the Air 
couldn't hit, you could get troops down from 
the Yalu to the front line without being sub- 
jected to any air attack, but if the Air could 
go where they are assembling, could go to 
the foundation roots where these armies are 
being assembled to be thrown at us, they 
could destroy them. 

At least they could so decimate them that 
their efficacy when they reached the front 
lines would be most materially decreased. 

The Air has done a magnificent job in 
Korea. Under the limitations placed upon 
it, it has been far in excess of any anticipa- 
tion that I had. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR ALLIES 


Senator McManon. General, I haven't had 
an opportunity to review the testimony of 
yesterday except very hastily, but I saw one 
of the newspapers had a headline that you 
said yesterday that we would go it alone if 
necessary. I am sure, General, that you do 
not underrate the importance of having our 
allies with us. 

General MacArTHour. Senator, I am not re- 
sponsible for what the papers say, but in 
answer to your question I would say indubi- 
tably it is advantageous for us to have all of 
the allies that we can get and procure. 

The great difficulty in the contributions 
that are being made, they're not in commen- 
surate strength with what we put in. The 
forces we have in Korea are only token forces 
from everybody except the South Koreans 
and ourselves. 

We have plenty of allies, but the numbers 
of them do not contribute in the same gen- 
erous and noble way in which we do. 

Senator McManon, Thank you, General. 
And they should put up more. These allies 
do have many assets which we must think 
about in any global struggle. 
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General MacArtHur. Unquestionably, Sen- 
ator, and no one is more fixed in that hope 
that we can protect them. 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO COMBAT COMMUNISM 


Senator MCMAHON. General, you said one 
thing in your speech—and I will now come to 
an end—which interested me very much. 
You said many things that interested me, 
but this in particular I thought was inter- 
esting. You said, and I quote you: “What 
the people strive for is the opportunity for a 
little more food in their stomachs, a little 
better clothing on their backs, and a little 
firmer roof over their heads, and the reali- 
zation of the normal nationalist urge for 
political freedom.” 

I thought, General, that that was a very 
cogent analysis of the yearnings of the peo- 
ple of the world. 

Although I will try to later, I will not take 
the time now, except to suggest this ques- 
tion: Have you thought out, and could you 
give us the benefit of your wisdom as to a 
program that we can adopt in this country in 
taking the initiative against the Communist 
menace which is built up on the existence 
of conditions which you described? 

General MacArTuHorR. I think, Senator, that 
the United States has already contributed 
with a degree of generosity, nobility, and the 
breadth of character which is unique in the 
annals of the world, along just the lines that 
you are suggesting. 

Senator McMaHon. I am very happy to 
hear you say that. That means, of course, 
that you see some sense in the point 4 pro- 
gram. 

General MacArtTHur. Senator, I am not 
going to discuss any details that I am not 
familiar with. 

Senator McManon. I see. 

General MacArtHur. I know no more about 
the point 4 program than what I have read 
in the papers. My observations were based 
upon my own experiences in the Far East. 

Senator McManon, Those experiences in 
the Far East have brought you to the opinion 
that it is this kind of physical condition of 
the people which has made the inroads of 
this world-wide conspiracy possible? 

General MacArTHuRr. It has helped it enor- 
mously, beyond doubt. 


MAC ARTHUR SPEECH AS CHIEF OF STAFF IN 1932 


Senator McManon. General, and this is my 
closing observation, I would like now to read 
into the record a statement that was made 
by you when yqu were Chief of Staff in the 
year 1932, and I quote: 

“The national strategy of any war, that is, 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the general means and 
methods to be applied in obtaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the prosecution of war, are de- 
cisions that must be made by the head of 
state, acting in conformity with the ex- 
pressed will of the Government. No single 
departmental head, no matter what his par- 
ticular function or title, could or should be 
responsible for the formulation of such de- 
cisions. 

“For example, in every war the United 
States has waged, the national objective to 
be obtained has involved the Army in land 
attacks against areas held by the enemy. In 
every instance missions have been prescribed 
for the Navy that had in view the assisting 
and facilitating of the Army efforts. Yet in 
no case could these missions and objectives 
have been properly described by the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy acting in unison, or 
by a single supersecretary acting for both. 
The issues involved are so far-reaching in 
their effect and so vital in the life of the 
Nation that the phase of coordinating Army 
and Navy efforts should not be delegated by 
the Commander in Chief to any subordinate 
authority. Any such attempt would not con- 
stitute delegation but rather abdication.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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General MacArTuour. As I look back, Sen- 
ator, upon my rather youthful days then, I 
am surprised and amazed how wise I was. 

Senator McMaHon. Thank you. 


The Democratic Party Has a Record That 
Will Win in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


. OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech delivered today by that distin- 
guished fellow Missourian, the Honor- 
able Clark M. Clifford, to the Democratic 
Committee of Wisconsin at Wausau, 
Wis., makes an important contribution 
to our understanding of the issues that 
will confront the American people in 
November of next year: 


I am very glad to be here in Wausau to- 
night, with the Democrats of Wisconsin, 
because it gives me a chance to talk with 
you about the great issues which face the 
American people today. 

I am particularly glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to be in Wisconsin at this Democratic 
convention, because I have heard so much 
about the new, young, hard-hitting Demo- 
cratic Party which you have built here in 
recent years. 

You are building a vigorous party organ- 
ization around principles and ideals. And 
you are carrying on a tradition of liberal, 
clean, and independent political action for 
which Wisconsin is justly famous and may 
be justly proud. 

With this kind of a Democratic Party, I 
think no one need worry about the future 
political good name of this great and pro- 
gressive State. 

Judging from the way your Democratic 
vote has been rising, I believe that people 
are going to find Wisconsin a Democratic 
State in 1952. 

For nearly 2 years, I have been away from 
the White House and I have not held any 
official Government position. But I haven't 
lost my interest in the questions of foreign 
and domestic policy which confront the 
American people. As a private citizen, I 
travel more, and talk with more people, than 
I was ever able to do in the 4 years I worked 
for President Truman. I see more clearly 
now than ever before how essential it is 
to the welfare of every American family that 
we have a Government in Washington that 
works day in and day out for two over- 
riding goals: Peace in the world, and the 
welfare of all Americans. 

And after watching from the outside for 
2 years, I am more convinced than ever be- 
fore that the present administration in 
Washington is successfully leading us toward 
peace and the highest level of prosperity we 
have ever known. 

Next year—1952—1is a Presidential election 
year. People are already throwing their 
hats—and other people's hats—into the ring. 
Now, I didn’t come out here to throw hats 
around, and I can’t tell you who will be 
on the Democratic ticket in 1952. A lot of 
people are saying that President Truman 
will run, but, so far as I know, he has kept 
his own counsel and hasn't told anyone. 

But this I do know. 

The Democratic Party has a record to be 
proud of, and we will have candidates to be 
proud of in 1952. 
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The Democratic Party has a record that 
will win in 1952. 

The Democrats will win because of our 
achievements in foreign policy, and we will 
win because the American people know 
progress and prosperity when they see it, and 
they know who is responsible for it. 

There has been a lot of discussion of for- 
eign policy this last year, because of Korea 
and the tense international situation. Un- 
fortunately, a lot of the talk has been highly 
inaccurate, put out by those who are trying 
to discredit our foreign policy for partisan 
political reasons. 

Tonight, I would like to put this matter 
of foreign policy in perspective. I think it is 
perfectly plain, when you look at it over the 
last several years, that we have developed a 
firm, clear, and consistent foreign policy— 
a policy that is designed to achieve peace 
and freedom and human progress in the 
world. 

Let us go back for a moment to the fall 
of 1945. 

At that time, the world must have looked 
pretty soft to the men in the Kremlin. West- 
ern Europe was in ruins. Hunger and un- 
employment were everywhere. Factories were 
closed. Farms were devastated. Thousands 
of refugees clogged relief camps. 

It looked like a situation made to order 
for the Communists. It looked even better 
to the men in the Kremlin because the 
United States was disarming as fast as it 
could. The people of our country, naturally 
enough, wanted to return to peaceful pur- 
suits. President Truman saw the danger in 
too rapid demobilization and he advocated a 
system of universal military training so that 
we would always have well-trained Reserve 
forces. But his plea went unheeded. 

The Kremlin was convinced that the 
American people were turning back to iso- 
lationism, and that we would soon have a 
depression. 

So the Kremlin started to move. First, the 
Russians tightened the screws on the East- 
ern European countries that the Red army 
had captured from the Nazis. They set up 
satellite governments, and began converting 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and the other 
Eastern European countries into parts of the 
vast concentration camp that is the Soviet 
Union. 

Then the Russians began pushing out be- 
yond the area its armies had captured. They 
stirred up a civil war in Greece. They 
threatened Turkey. It looked as though 
these two countries would be the next to 
fall. 

But what happened? The Kremlin had 
reckoned without the President of the United 
States. Backed by the Congress, the Tru- 
man doctrine saved Greece and Turkey. 

Next, the Kremlin tried to move in on 
France, and Italy, and Western Germany. 
In these countries, the winter of 1947 was 
expected to be the most miserable since the 
war. It looked as though they would fall 
like ripe fruit into the Kremlin’s basket. 

But once again the United States acted. 
The Marshall plan revived the countries of 
Western Europe. They were saved from 
communism, and today they are free, strong, 
and stanch allies. 

The Kremlin tried to take over Berlin by 
the blockade. But once again President Tru- 
man dumbfounded Stalin and his gang. We 
began the airlift. England and France 
joined us. Berlin was saved. Today, it is 
strong and free. 

The Kremlin continued to build up large 
armed forces, in a state of battle readiness, 
pointing toward Western Europe. Again the 
United States acted. Together with Canada 
and 10 free nations of Western Europe, we 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty for com- 
mon defense against aggression. We now 
have the combined strength of these 11 na- 
tions—and Greece and Turkey are about to 
join—to meet any aggression. 
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What a glorious change from the wreckage 
that was Europe in 1945. 

In Asia, too, the Kremlin vultures have 
been busy. 

They have made one great gain in Asta 
The Nationalist government of China, ever 
with billions of dollars worth of help from 
the United States, was not strong enough to 
hold the mainland of China 

But in Japan, under progressive occupa- 
tion policies, the people have made rap'’d 
strides toward freedom, and the Communists 
have fallen far behind. 

Elsewhere in Asia, new nations have arisen 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Indochina, Korea—the list is 
long. The United States has been helping 
these countries maintain their independence 
and grow in strength. 

We believe that freedom is indivisible, and 
that the free nations all around the world 
must work together for peace and prosperity 
if we ourselves are to remain prosperous and 
free. 

We backed up our beliefs with action in 
Korea. When the Communist assault came 
in Korea in June 1950, the Kremlin expected 
at one blow to shatter the hopes of all the 
free nations of Asia, and to destroy the 
United Nations. 

But they were wrong again. Because, as 
in every crisis in the last 5 years, the United 
States acted to preserve freedom 

The shock of the Communist aggression in 
Korea, and then the promptness of the 
American response, sent a thrill clear around 
the world. 

A few days ago, our American Ambassador 
to Denmark, your neighbor from Minnesota, 
Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, described the effect 
in Europe of the Korean decision this way 
She said, “I can remember so well those anx- 
ious hours between the first word of the 
Communist attack and the moment when 
President Truman announced that American 
forces were on their way to Korea. I want 
to tell you that I was especially proud to be 
the American Ambassador that day. 

“There had been great uneasiness during 
those hours. Would we really dare to match 
our fine words with bold deeds? * * * 
If the United States had not acted imme- 
diately and decisively then, the whole world 
would have known that both the United Na- 
tions and the North Atlantic Treaty were as 
dead and as empty as a huunted house.” 

But, under the President's far-sighted lead- 
ership, the United States did act. And since 
that time, this country’s troops, together 
with troops from other members of the 
United Nations, have fought brilliantly and 
bravely. 

The Communists have had well over a 
million casualties—many times the casual- 
ties of the United Nations. They have spent 
untold blood and treasure—and they are 
back behind the line they started from 

We have been fighting this conflict in Ko- 
rea to prevent e third world war. So far we 
have done just that. 

No one can promise that there will not 
be a third world war. The obvious fact is 
that the Fremlin can start it at any time. 

But the equally obvious fact is that, step 
by step, over the last 5 years, we have taken 
a& series of positive actions that have com- 
pletely changed the world situation. 

Five years ago, large parts of the free world 
seemcd open to the Kremlin for the taking. 
Today, the Kremlin looks out to see itself con- 
fronted by a unified, determined group of 
free countries, ready to defend themselves 
against subversion and aggression, and pre- 
pared to work together for human progress. 

I know—we all know—the outcome is still 
uncertain. There will be trying days, hard 
days, before we can feel sure of the result. 

But we can be buoyed up by the knowl- 
edge that the free world today is stronger, 
more united, and more determtned than it 
has been at any time since 1045. 
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A great deal of the credit for this result, 
and for the profound change in the world 
situation which has brought it about, is due 
to the vision, the determination, and the 
great moral courage of our President—Harry 
S. Truman. 

The Democratic Members of Congress have 
given him strong suppor*. We all know that 
there has been differences among the Demo- 
crats in Congress on some issues. But in 
the field of foreign policy, it is a notable 
fact that the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress as a whole have been united behind 
our positive, constructive foreign policy. 

I would also like to pay tribute to those 
far-sighted members of the Republican Party 
who put aside partisan consideration in a 
since.e effo.t to support the President in his 
program to strengthen the security of the 
free world 

Senator Vandenberg was a great exponent 
of the principles of a bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

I regret to say, however, that some mem- 
bers of the opposition have not followed 
Senator Vandenberg’s example of putting our 
national security above political expediency. 

Some of these men, who have no foreign 
policy of their own, try to make political 
capital out of every unfortunate turn of 
events in worid affairs. 

They always wait to see how our policies 
are going to turn out before they take a 
stand. 

If it works, they say they were for it all 
the time. If the going gets tough, they say 
they were against it from the beginning. 

They operate by hindsight, and their 
hindsight is truly brilliant. They can spot 
trouble in foreign affairs the minute they 
read about it in the newspapers. 

But you can’t run a government on hind- 
sight. When it comes to devising a program 
to meet trouble or to avoid it before it hap- 
pens, these men have a remarkably blank 
record. However, despite their obstruction, 
the free world grows stronger every day. 

But we cannot successfully maintain our 
world leadership and carry out our responsi- 
bilities unless we are strong internally here 
at home 

We must be strong economically. We 
must be strong morally. We must be strong 
in our devotion to our democratic concepts 
of individual rights and liberties. 

I ask you to look back at the progress this 
country has been making. The last 10 or 
12 years have been years of vast change, 
and vast problems. During these years, the 
American people have had to carry the heavy 
burdens of a world war, and since then, the 
burden of helping to rebuild shattered cities 
and shattered lives all around the world. 
The people of the United States have had to 
spend billions of dollars for war and re- 
construction. 

Has that left us exhausted, worn out, with 
our factories falling to pieces and our farms 
run down? 

No! The exact contrary is true. The 
immense productivity of our free society 
has enabled us to carry the tremendous eco- 
nomic burdens of the last 12 years—and we 
are better off today than when we started. 

We have grown to peaks of prosperity and 
production that are the marvel of the world. 
This country today is turning out 80 per- 
cent more goods and services than it was in 
1939. You can look at any of the figures— 
farm output, steel production, national in- 
come—and they all show the same thing. 

But the figures that impress me more than 
all the statistics on steel and wheat and 
freight carloadings are the figures that show 
what the increased output means to the av- 
erage man. ‘You hear a lot of talk to the 
effect that all the increases in income that 
people have had have been eaten up in 
higher prices and higher taxes: 

But even allowing for high prices and high 
taxes, the fact is that the annual income 


per person in this country today is 40 per- 
cent higher than it was back in 1939. I re- 
peat, after taxes, and after taking price rises 
into account, the average annual income 
in this country has increased by 40 percent. 

Now these are remarkable facts. They 
would do credit to Paul Bunyan—but they 
are not imaginary. They are real. 

Why has our country grown like this? One 
of the main reasons is the progressive, lib- 
eral program of the Democratic Party. 

Look at the farmer. Twenty years ago the 
farmers of this country were in terrible 
shape. They were losing their homes and 
their land, and they were burning their crops 
for fuel. 

But vre New Deal and the Fair Deal 
brought strength and health and hope to 
farm families. Better credit was made avail- 
able. Educational efforts were stepped up. 
Electricity was brought to the farm. Con- 
servation measures were encouraged. Mar- 
kets for farm crops were improved. 

All these measures were immensely suc- 
cessful. 

Why? Because they were based on the 
great secret of democratic progress; these 
measures freed the farmer from his old 
chains of debt and poverty and drudgery. 
And farmers, free to use their skill and 
energy, have responded magnificently to the 
challenge of recent years. Productivity on 
farms has gone up 25 percent since 1940— 
that means that 3 acres now will do the work 
that 4 acres used to do. 

The income of farmers in this country is 
50 percent higher than in 1939—after taxes 
and after allowing for higher prices. 

But the farmer isn’t the only one who is 
well off. Look at the industrial worker. 

Twenty years ago, the workers in this coun- 
try were in as bad shape as the farmers were. 
Jobs were scarce. Millions were unemployed. 
Unions were shattered. 

Then came the New Deal and.the Fair Deal. 
Social security and minimum-wage laws were 
passed. Housing and health programs were 
started. Collective bargaining became the 
basic element in labor-management rela- 
tions. 

And these programs were successful, too— 
for the same reasons our farm programs were, 
These programs set the workers of the United 
States free—free from sweatshop wages; free 
from poverty in old age; free to join unions 
of their own choosing; free to participate in 
decisions about wages and hours and work- 
ing conditions. ~ 

The working men and women of this coun- 
try have responded magnificently to their 
challenge of the last 10 years. Productivity 
per man-hour has risen more than 30 percent. 
The factories of America were the arsenal of 
freedom during World War II, and they are 
now again 

Working people have shared in increased 
prosperity. Annual wages and salaries of 
employees—after allowing for price changes— 
have nearly doubled since 1939. 

Today the working people of the United 
States are better off—materially and spir- 
itually—than any workers in history. The 
Democratic Party has had a lot to do with 
that, and we should all be proud of it. 

So far, I haven't mentioned businessmen, 
and you may be thinking that all these gains 
for farmers and workers have come out of 
the hides of businessmen, Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

Business also was lifted to its feet by the 
New Deal in the early 1930's. Business, too, 
has prospered under the Fair Deal. The an- 
nual income of corporations, after taxes, and 
after allowing for price increases, has more 
than doubled since 1939. 

But there are some other figures I am 
also proud of. Since 1939, the number of 
independent businesses in this country has 
grown from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. That is 
evidence again that the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal are on the right track by helping 
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to turn loose the energies of our people— 
helping to free them from the iron grip of 
restricted credit, low wages, poor prices and 
business depression. 

There is one great lesson to all this: It 
is within our power as a people to make 
full use of our tremendous resources of farm, 
and factory, and human skill. We know how 
to do it. We are doing it. We can continue 
to do it. 

But we can maintain this progress only 
if we continue the positive, liberal type of 
Government we have had in this country 
since 1933. 

Now, we hear a lot of talk these days about 
the danger of communism in the United 
States. Much of this talk is sheer nonsense 
There isn’t the slightest danger that the 
Communists can take over this country from 
within. The Communists were never at a 
lower ebb in this country. 

This state of affairs didn’t just happen 
It is the result of a long, hard fight—a fight 
that this administration, backed by the 
liberal and progressive forces in this country, 
has been waging for years. 

The great strength of this country is our 
best defense against communism, abroad and 
at home. Our productive power is the key- 
stone of the resistance of the free world. 
Our prosperity is our best bulwark against 
communism at home. 

The Communists are practically powerless 
in this country because, first of all, the pol- 
icies our Government has followed have 
made the country prosperous. Communism 
doesn't spread when people have jobs and 
the economy is booming. Prosperous people 
don't accept the fallacious doctrines of com- 
munism. 

Communist influence is at an all-time 
low today because the liberal elements in 
our population have fought against it. They 
have met Communist propaganda head-on in 
their labor unions, and in their political or- 
ganizations, and have stopped it dead in its 
tracks. 

Communist influence is at a low ebb be- 
cause the Government has had a steady, 
practical program of anticommunism. Long 
before our political opponents began their 
present hue and cry, President Truman had 
begun the Government loyalty program to 
eliminate Communist influence from the 
Government. This program has worked— 
without fanfare and without injury to in- 
nocent persons. Furthermore, the adminis- 
tration has worked for years, successfully, 
to break up the illegal activities of the 
Communist Party. Leading Communists 
have been indicted, tried, and jailed, all in 
accordance with process of law. Communist 
espionage has been met with all the forces 
of the FBI. 

This is the record, and it is a good one 
Furthermore, this is the right way to fight 
communism. The wrong way is to spread 
reckless charges and rumors, to spread fear 
and suspicion, and to whip up such hysteria 
that free speech and the bill of rights are in 
danger. 

That is the wrong way to fight commu- 
nism, because it plays into the hands of the 
Communists. They function best in an at- 
mosphere of fear and hysteria. It is the 
wrong way because it undermines our basic 
freedoms. 

The theory that a man is presumed to be 
guilty until he proves himself innocent is as 
dangerous to our way of life as a Soviet atom 
bomb. 

There is no use in spending billions to 
fight communism if we are going to frighten 
ourselves into another form of totalitarian- 
ism. 

If we stick to the policies of the Demo- 
cratic administration; if we keep our heads, 
and adhere to our principles of free speech 
and fair play, communism will never be a 
threat to the internal security of this coun- 
try, no matter how recklessly charges of 
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communism 
around. 

Now, there’s another form of smear that 
is being spread around the country, and it 
is one on which our opponents place great 
hopes. They are filling the papers these 
days with charges of corruption in the 
Federal Government. 

Your Government—and I know the Gov- 
ernment pretty well—is filled from top to 
bottom with hard-working, decent, honor- 
able men and women, There have been some 
instances of dishonesty in the Government. 
There have been a few men and women who 
have betrayed the public trust. But they are 
rare and isolated cases, and the adminis- 
tration throws them out and punishes them 
whenever they are found. 

I say to you there is no more honest man 
in America than Harry Truman. No one is 
more determined to stamp out every single 
instance of dishonesty in the Government 
service. 

This smoke screen of accusations should 
not obscure the fact that our opponents are 
trying to divert public attention from the 
basic issues that exist. In five successive 
elections the other side has lost o. the issues. 
This time they are trying the strategy of 
clouding the real points of difference and 
repeating over and over again the cry “cor- 
ruption.” 

The Democratic Party must continue its 
efforts to locate and weed out all unfaithful 
servants and, at the same time, we must keep 
the real issues clearly before the public. 

There is nothing that will kill off our op- 
position faster than getting the real issues 
across to the people. What we must do is 
to cut through all the scare words and propa- 
ganda, the smoke screens and phony issues, 
and get the truth to the people. For once, 
our citizens know what is really going on 
and what is really at stake in this country 
and the world—once they know these facts, 
the Democratic Party will have nothing to 
fear at the polls. 

I have tremendous confidence in the good 
sense of the American voter. We all should 
have confidence. We should all remember 
what happened ir. 1948. 

And we should all remember that every 
time we get the issues over to the people it 
will happen again. 

That is our big job. And I know you 
Democrats out here in Wisconsin are going 
right to work on it. It is the greatest public 
service you can render to thé people of this 
fine State. 

After all, ours is the party that has a 
definite, positive program to put before the 
country—a program to benefit all Americans 
and all the free peoples of the world. 

And ours is the party that can offer the 
country real leadership. We have demon- 
strated that time after time. President Tru- 
man and President Roosevelt before him have 
given our country—and the whole free world 
besides—a record of hard-hitting, firm, con- 
structive leadership that is unequaled in our 
history. 

Think what kind of man we have as Pres- 
ident of the United States and as head of 
our Democratic Party. I only wish you all 
had the chance to know him as I have. And 
I want to tell you this about him—he has 
more courage, more integrity and more hu- 
man decency than any man I have ever 
known. He is a wonderful representative of 
everything that is best in the tradition of our 
greet Midwest. 

That is why the record of this adminis- 
tration will have a great place in history. 
That is why the Democratic Party can go 
before the country with a program it can be 
proud of. 

It is not an accident that the whole free 
world looks to America for help and guid- 
ance and support. It is not an accident that 
the people of this country have put a Demo- 


in Government are thrown 


cratic administration in office 
running. 

These results have happened because our 
country under Democratic leadership has 
earned the trust and confidence of the free 
world by the firm positions it has taken and 
the deeds it has performed. And in just the 
same way, our Democratic administrations 
have been returned to office because they 
have eerned the trust and confidence of our 
own people here at home. 

We Democrats have a real program. We 
have real leadership. We stand on the right 
side, the constructive side, the forward- 
looking and progressive side of every major 
issue that confronts this country and the 
entire free world. 

This is our record. This is our achieve- 
ment as a party. 

This is why I have full confidence that the 
Democratic Party in 1952 will triumph once 
again. 


five times 


Government Planning Comes Hich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
George S. Benson is president of Hard- 
ing Coliege at Searcy, Ark. He is a very 
popular lecturer in our part of the coun- 
try and in great demand for public ad- 
dresses. His lectures are both entertain- 
ing and instructive. Above all, I think 
he pitches them on the sound basis of the 
American free enterprise system, which 
has made this country the envy of the 
rest of the worlc. 

My attention has been directed to an 
article by Dr. Benson, entitled “Govern- 
ment Planning Comes High,” which ap- 
pears in the September 1951 issue of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Monthly, and I am pleased to 
quote the same, as follows: 


When the economic planners of England's 
Labor-Socialist government blithely wasted 
$100,000,000 of hard-pressed Britain’s money 
on a scheme for growing peanuts in British 
East Africa, and were obliged last January to 
publicly admit utter failure, the limit seemed 
to have been reached on the high cost of 
bureaucratic bungling. But the facts re- 
garding our own Interior Department's plan 
for irrigating a small section of Arizona des- 
ert land, would suggest that the English So- 
cialists are, after all, only small-time spend- 
ers. 

The construction cost of our own economic 
planners’ Arizona irrigation project, together 
with its so-called multipurpose trimmings, is 
to be $78,780,000. But that's just the be- 
ginning of what the American taxpayers 
would have to pay. The Interior Depart- 
ment itself admits that actual cost to the 
taxpayers, counting interest on the borrowed 
money necessary to build it, would be $2,- 
784,509,000. That’s almost 10 times the total 
value of all farm lands and buildings in the 
whole State of Arizona as recorded by the 
United States Census Bureau. 


4 FANTASTIC PROPOSAL 


The astonishing facts about the Interior 
Department’s central Arizona project are dis- 
closed in an article by Towner Phelan, distin- 
guished economist, in the July 16 issue of 
the Freeman magazine. “From the stand- 
point of costs in relation to expected bene- 
fits,” he writes, “possibly nothing more fan- 
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tastic than the central Arizona project has 
ever been proposed.” 

Mr. Phelan points out that the $2,784,509,- 
000 figure is the economic planners’ own esti- 
mate of the ultimate cost, with interest, and 
that actually the cost probably would be 
2 or 3 times this amount—or from $6,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000. “History shows,” 
he says, “that in most cases the initial cost 
estimate of a Government project is very 
low, later estimates much higher, and the 
final cost higher still. The Hoover Com- 
mission gives many examples such as the 
Hungry Horse project in Montana. It was 
estimated to cost $6,500,000 but actually cost 
$93,500,000.” 

According to Mr. Phelan’s well-documented 
article, the object is this: Water is to be 
diverted from the Colorado River to pro- 
vide irrigation for 152,500 acres of land now 
being irrigated by a cwindling supply of 
ground water—pumped by private means, 
and an additional 73,500 acres of desert 
wasteland. To reach the land to be rescued 
the Coloradu'’s water must first be raised 
nearly 1,000 feet by pumping, and then 
transported some 300 miles by canals and 
pipelines. 


HALF A TRILLION 


More than half the land to be watered by 
the Government’s engineering colossus is 
owned by 420 landowners with 500 acres or 
more---thus more than half the multi-bil- 
lion-dollar cost would actually be expended 
fo the direct benefit of only 420 farmers. 
Mr. Phelan estimates that the cost allocated 
solely to the irrigation phase of the multi- 
purpose project calls for $7,159 of taxp: yers’ 
money to be spent for each acre of land 
to be irrigated—on the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s own estimates. On past perform- 
ances, this figure likely would be closer to 
$25,000 per acre. 

The writer shows that on a pro rata basis 
the economic planners are proposing to 
hring water to the 420 larger farms at an 
average cost to the taxpayers, counting in- 
terest, of $2,118,000 per farm. His article also 
states significantly that the central Arizona 
project is only one of a batch of such proj- 
ects that have been officially planned by the 
plarners at an cstimated cost of $57,506,- 
200,000 and which would probably cost $500,- 
009,000,000—half a trillion dollars. 

Yes; planning by Government #conomic 
planners comes high It is barkrupting 
England and pulling the citizen down to so- 
cialized poverty. Must we, too, become its 
victims? 


LET’S LOOK AT ANOTHER SOCIALISTIC EXAMPLE 


Tuere once lived a popular political leader 
who seemed destined to change the basic 
economic and political concepts of his nation. 
He had been born to “blue blood,” had at- 
tended the best schools, and as he'd grown 
into manhood he'd begun to influence people 
disarmingly with his charm and oratorical 
talents. When he rose to the administrative 
leadership of his nation, he immediately 
established a paternalistic program of eco- 
nomic planning and social reform to improve, 
he said, the plight of the common man 

Prices and wages were set by government 
decree. Virtually all of the tax load was 
placed on the middie and upper income 
brackets. Government pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and regular grants in all 
categories of welfare were begun. Special 
benefits were provided for various groups. 
Government bureaus were set up throughout 
the country. 

The leader's ego thrived. 
actually considered himself incapable of 
error. Yet, after a number of years, the re- 
form ideas began to gosour. Both the com- 
mon man an¢ his uncommon neighbor were 
in a sorry plight. The monetary structure 
of the government was giving trovble. The 
economic planning wasn’t paying off. The 
peerless leader manipulated money values 


It was said he 
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but in the end this only aggravated the situ- 
ation. Members of his administration were 
caught stealing public funds. 

Within 10 years the country was critically 
weakened morally and financially. The im- 
practical reformer was removed from Office, 
his abortive programs cast off. Yet, the 
damaging effects lingered on. Some his- 
torians subsequently termed him “imposter” 
and “charlatan.” 

His name was Wang An-Shih. He was 
chief-of-state in China from 1069 to 1079 
Historians are not in agreement on the long- 
range extent of the injuries done by his 
10 years of political paternalism and eco- 
nomic planning. However, history does re- 
cord that the nation did not have the nec- 
essary moral and physical strength when, 
many years later, the godless hordes of 
Genghis Khan, bent on world conquest, over- 
ran and plundered the whole country. 

The lesson: Throughout the ages pater- 
nalistic governments have been fashioned 
by peerless leaders and when continued for 
long they have ruined nations—again and 
again and again. 


——— 


The New Call for Leadership in Business 
and Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by W. H. Wheeler, Jr., president of the 
New England Council and president, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., be- 
fore the Twenty-first New England Bank 
Management Conference, October 19, 
1951, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE NEw CALL FOR LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


I puzzled a bit over what I might say to 
you who are attending this annual New Eng- 
land Bankers’ Conference. While I serve on 
the board of a bank, I am hardly an expert 
on banking problems, and what little I do 
know would certainly not do as the subject 
matter for a talk to such a knowledgeable 
group as this. But I can, as its president, 
extend to you the most cordial greetings of 
the New England council to which so many 
of you have given your able help and sup- 
port over the years—for the good of New 
England and the Nation. And I can give 
you some personal reflections on a few of 
the problems which face us all. 

I am most fortunate in having this oppor- 
tunity to talk to men of finance. No group 
carries greater influence in business think- 
ing. We in business have the highest re- 
spect for your views as bankers. Even though 
you come to us most frequently when we 
don’t need you, and we go to you most 
frequently when you don’t want to see us, 
we just can't get along without one another. 
And I think we've done a good job together 
in New England in the past. 

These are fretful, if not fearful times. 
Management and capital are worried about 
rising costs, taxes, and the state of political 
affairs. Labor is worried about wages, ris- 
ing prices, and profits. The huge, amor- 
phous white-collar group is worried about 
getting caught in the inflationary squeeze, 


and about its relative impotency in an age 
of organization and power. The Govern- 
ment, apparently, is worried about all of 
us, and everything. And we, all of us to- 
gether, are faced with the threat of moving 
from one costly war to a larger, more hor- 
rible one. 

The Politburo could not have planned a 
more diabolical effort to undermine us. 
There is good cause for this worry. And 
it is only normal that each group should 
be worried about the things which most di- 
rectly affect it. The curious thing, how- 
ever, is: Why, with this unanimous con- 
cern over the state of things, are we not 
doing better? 

As I see it, there are two reasons: 

First, while it is quite true all of us 
are worried about our economy, ii is not 
quite true that we have faced up to the 
full implications of the job we have set for 
ourselves. Guns and butter is a most ap- 
pealing idea. We would be less than human 
if we didn't find it so. But 1 believe we 
must begin now to question seriously whether 
it is practical or not. We are committed to 
a goal of preparedness and strong defense, 
but we are not, so far, committed to the 
enormous task which this goal imposes on 
all of us. And by all I mean just that— 
business, labor, agriculture, the general pub- 
lic, and Government. 

Second, our worries do not produce more 
curative actions because, I think, too many 
of us insist that our particular narrow point 
of view gives the only answer. We lose much 
of our strength in argument and conflict. 
Divide and conquer threatens to work even 
here. 

The ancient story of the three blind men 
coming upon an elephant and each reach- 
ing a different conclusion as to the shape 
and nature of the elephant because of the 
particular part he laid his hands on, has 
never been more appropriate, it seems to 
me, than now. You will remember, one feel- 
ing his tail, said he was like a rope, another 
feeling his trunk said he was like a vine, 
and the last feeling one of his legs said he 
was like a tree. 

“Perhaps so,” you may agree, “but what 
has this got to do with New England? Are 
we doing any worse than any other section 
of the country?” My answer is most assur- 
edly not; we are probably doing better. But 
the question is, Are we doing as well as we 
should? Are we furnishing the very high 
degree of leadership which our favored po- 
sition and heritage should induce? I say 
“favored” advisedly, because I believe that 
we here in New England are probably the 
most fortunate group of people to be found 
anywhere on this earth. We have our eco- 
nomic problems, of course—many. But we 
have a top standard of living. We have a 
traditional ruggedness and courage of char- 
acter that is unsurpassed anywhere. And, 
as the oldest culture in the new world, we 
should have the wisdom to use it effectively. 

Character and wisdom together are an un- 
beatable combination. I’m sure none of you 
will quarrel with mo as to essentiality of 
character if we are to meet our No. 1 na- 
tional problem of mobilization—guns with 
less butter for all. 

You may differ as to what constitutes wis- 
dom. But to be on the practical level, wis- 
dom is simply the ability which enables us 
to visualize all parts of the elephant and 
see him function as a whole, instead of only 
those parts which we are accustomed to feel 
and handle. Mere knowledge of the parts 
alone is not wisdom. 

Judge Learned Hand once wrote that “The 
spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not 
too sure it is right * * * which seeks 
to understand the minds of other men and 
women * * * which weighs their inter- 
ests alongside its own without bias.” 

I would say that applies equally to wis- 
dom—and without wisdom we certainly shall 
not long preserve the liberty born here in 
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New England and of which the judge wrote 
so eloquently. 

Two old men—one a bit deaf, were once lis- 
tening on a park bench to an outdoor orator, 
After half an hour the deaf one, who was 
able to catch only a word here and there, 
despite much sonorous language and gesticu- 
lations on the speaker's part, leaned forward 
to his friend, his hand cupped to his ear and 
whispered loudly, “What's he talkin’ about?” 
The other old man disparagingly spat on the 
ground and replied, “He don’t say yet." 

To escape that accusation, but at the risk 
of inviting others, I am going to venture a 
few of my personal reactions on several con- 
troversial issues, as an indication of what 
I think more New England wisdom in busi- 
ness might contribute toward meeting na- 
tional and regional problems. 

And as a prelude, lest I be misunderstood, 
let me say I could make, I believe, quite an 
effective, though perhaps less controversial, 
speech dealing with the failures and short- 
comings of Government, labor, and even the 
public But we have had plenty of such 
speeches, perhaps too many from our own 
group. Let’s examine the mote in our own 
eye, if any, for a change. We may be able 
to do something about that, even if we can't 
get the one out of the other fellow’s eye. 

First, it seems to me that economic wisdom 
requires a broad philosophic understanding 
on the part of businessmen that the whole 
progress of civilization can be measured by 
the extension of more equality of opportunity 
to human individuals; that the trend is not 
only good but absolutely inevitable; that 
eventually it must be world-wide; that our 
problem is basically one of maintaining an 
orderly rate of improvement susceptible of 
digestion without sacrifice of the opportu- 
nity itself, here or abroad; but that in any 
case the trend will not and cannot be de- 
nied, particularly in a democracy like ours, 
except by the destruction of democracy it- 
self. Socialism comes when we leave the 
furthering of that trend entirely to Govern- 
ment, instead of helping it along ourselves. 

Second, it seems to me we must recognize 
that while business leadership has made tre- 
mendous strides in the past generation in a 
new-found sense of public responsibility, we 
must go even faster in the next generation if 
we are not to further abdicate in favor of 
Government. Government must inevitably 
play an increasing part in human affairs, but 
our job is to keep Government the servant of 
the people and to improve it by active par- 
ticipation. 

Next, more of us must frankly recognize 
that real business leadership essentially in- 
volves a high degree of courage and morality; 
that we are presently suffering from a rash 
of pseudo-public and industrial-relations 
prograins which are synthetic and expedient 
and which will not permanently meet the 
challenge; that no expediency, no smart- 
ness, ro sophistication, can ever equal 
character leadership in any sphere; that the 
lack of principle in political and labor cir- 
cles which we decry has its counterpart in 
too many segments of business; that if we 
are competing for leadership with Govern- 
ment and labor, that competition is basi- 
cally in terms of character and in no other. 

I don’t like to wear a hair shirt any more 
than you do; but if character and wisdom 
involve earnest self-examination, then let’s 
take a look at some recent issues: 

On the specific issue of Korea, I think 
more of us should see that, despite the super- 
ficial futility, risk, and stalemate, probably 
no American lives have ever been sacrificed 
for as great a chance of ultimately gaining 
world peace and averting another world 
conflict. 

On our far-eastern policy since the war, 
let each critic be sure his foresight would 
be as good as his hindsight, and that neither 
are blinded by politics. 
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On inflation, I think that there are not 
enough of us in business and banking who 
really understand that we, as well as the 
public, Government, and labor, have been 
to blame for the necessity for Government 
controls and the difficulties of administra- 
tion; that on the whole we failed in our 
position of public leadership after Korea, 
failed in not aggressively discouraging scare 
buying, in not refraining from raising prices 
and wages and from buying up scarce raw 
materials. Yes; we contributed our full 
share, if not more, to inflation. 

On high business taxes—and particularly 
the excess-profits tax—it seems to me a great 
many of us asked for them. Too many in- 
stances of high profits, due to lack of re- 
straint after Korea, made it virtually a po- 
litical impossibility to avoid the inflationary 
excess-profits tax. 

On the castigation of men in public of- 
fice we reached an all-time high, or low if 
you prefer, when one of our leading indus- 
trial organizations characterized two great 
businessmen in Government, Charles Wilson 
and Eric Johnston, as prisoners of their sub- 
ordinates, the bright slide rule and figure 
boys who get up the charts, interpret the 
statistics, write the speeches and feed them 
the data on which their thinking is based. 
Can you think of a better way to keep able 
men out of Government? And we certain- 
ly haven't sent enough of them into public 
service. 

A number of you must have been as 
shocked as I to read in John Harriman’s Bos- 
ton Globe column the other day, this com- 
ment by a businessman consultant to NPA 
with whom Harriman had talked recently: 
“There is no longer the slightest hesitation 
on the part of industry to evade or to ignore 
the spirit as well as the actual rules of the 
game as laid down by our defense mobiliza- 
tion program.” 

“It's a Boston Tea Party with our whole 
economic stabilization effort being dumped 
into the harbor,” Mr. Harriman continues. 

“What this means, actually, is that the 
business, farming, and, to a lesser extent, 
the labor interests of this country are re- 
fusing to accept controls under conditions 
short of a shooting war,” he concludes. 

This picture may be exaggerated, but not 
too greatly. One of industry’s top leaders 
this week publicized a reference to the Wage 
Stabilization Board as the “wage stimulation 
board” and spoke of its practical collapse. 
If it does collapse the record will show it 
was due as much to the pressure of man- 
agement as to labor, management being un- 
willing to stand up to labor for fear of lost 
profits. 

On the one hand we are worried sick about 
the dangers of inflation; on the other, scarce- 
ly aware of our contradictory behavior, we 
are tearing down the program designed to 
check inflation. How this must please Joe 
Stalin. He planned it that way. He didn't 
rank us high in either character or wisdom. 
And the pitiable part of it to me, is that all 
this is caused by a relatively small minority, 
whom the rest of us, with more tolerance 
and understanding, might at least render 
unpopular, if nothing more. It’s time we 
were more vocal. 

I knov’, of course, that all oc us have every 
right to disagree forcefully when we ques- 
tion the wisdom of methods proposed by the 
Government, whether by Mr. Wilson or any 
other official. But none of us has any right, 
I believe, to circumvent and undermine the 
program once it is decided upon by Congress 
and becomes official policy. And we only 
hurt our own cause when some of us permit 
ourselves the luxury of name calling and 
motive questioning, as too many organiza- 
tions and individuals often do. It’s a form 
of demagoguery—business demagoguery— 
only unlike labor and political demagoguer¥, 
it makes no new friends and influences no- 
body. Certainly it wins no votes. 


Don't misunderstand me. I don't say that 
as many in labor, agriculture, and Govern- 
ment have not been just as short-sighted, 
just as avaricious as some in business. But 
I am a businessman, and I am concerned 
about our getting our own house in order 
before we expend all our efforts in blasting 
and sniping those with whom we disagree 

You will remember the brief recession we 
had in 1949. When it started, too many 
businesses got panicky, talked depression, cut 
down too sharply on inventories, and laid off 
workers—more proportionately here in New 
England, incidentally, than elsewhere. I 
imagine that many were the same business- 
men who had bitterly opposed the full em- 
ployment legislation right <fter the war, in- 
sisting that Government should not be re- 
sponsible for propping up a declining econ- 
omy. I don't like that either, but if we want 
to avoid it, more of us must behave with 
courage and faith. 

If we busines_men are to accept the chal- 
lenge to provide leadership, an increasing 
number of us need to be more flexible in our 
social and economic thinking. I don’t mean 
we should sacrifice principle, or cheapen our 
character. I simply mean we should be less 
rigid and dogmatic in our views. Perhaps 
the other fellow has as much character and 
maybe even more wisdom, particularly in the 
social and political fields where we of busi- 
ness have necessarily had so little experience. 

A case in point is the recent Report on 
the New England Economy, by the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. In my 
opinion it should be studied carefully by 
everyone interested in the welfare of New 
England. It deals with New England’s un- 
deniable problems, both material and psy- 
chological, as seen by a group of New Eng- 
land's outstanding economists. It cannot 
intelligently be laughed off by anyone as po- 
litically inspired or gratuitous Federal boon- 
doggling. It is profound and far reaching. 

I did not agree with every recommenda- 
tion in the report. It is natural and good 
that there should be controversy about it. 
But it seemed to me too many people blinded 
themselves to what the report had to offer, 
by their inflexible attitude toward Federal 
aid or intervention. 

Granted that many of the recommenda- 
tions were so phrased that it was difficult to 
vote an unqualified no, the large response to 
the New England Council's poll by respon- 
sible and intelligent New England executives 
with a majority voting against only one of 
the report's 37 recommendations, may give 
some of us cause to wonder if there may not 
be a change in attitude taking place. 

The fact that 6 percent of New England's 
income is being diverted through taxation 
to help other parts of the country is a point 
to arrest attention. That’s not necessarily 
all wrong, but I am not at all sure that some 
of that cannot more properly and in sound 
principle be used by the Federal Govern- 
ment in New England to do “that which the 
people cannot do as well for themselves,” as 
Abraham Lincoln once described the role of 
Government. 

Actually, Federal aid itself is not the sort 
of thing that one can or should be either 
for or against, without qualification. New 
England already accepts much Federal aid— 
from social insurance to channel dredging— 
and apparently without suffering too much 
spiritual deterioration as a result. Isn't 
the question of Federal aid one which must 
be decided by careful study of each pro- 
posal involving it? It seems so to me. Fed- 
eral aid can be dangerous and unhealthy, 
or it can be beneficial and necessary, I 
think, depending on what it is being used 
for. But I can’t believe all Federal aid is 
a sin. If it is, the good, rugged State of 
Vermont which uses proportionately the 
most in New England, is the greatest sine 
ner among us. 

We need great character and great wisdom 
in the job ahead. Let not the one muddie 
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the other. The country is crying for strong 
and responsible business and financial lead- 
ership. As Deane Malott, newly elected 
president of Cornell, told the meeting of 
your own American Bankers Association !In 
Chicago last week: “These are noi the times 
for sedateness in the banking fraternity”— 
and I may add nor the business fraternity. 

But what is there to do about all this? 
I haven't any pat panacea, but I do suggest 
that some of us might at least count 10 
before expressing opinions on these things, 
if not pondering on some of them overnight 
with a searching wisdom and courage. ; 

I would like to see more of us measure 
our own actions and utterances and those 
of others against the yardstick of public 
interest. I would like to see us render highly 
unpopular the smart move, the shrewd play, 
and the wisecrack, when the welfare of our 
region or of our Nation is really involved. 

Those are just a few of the things we 
can do which I am sure occur to you ius 
they do to me. The road is a tough one at 
best. 

We have done a job together in the past 
and done it well. We did it, I think, be- 
cause we were willing to take the leadership 
in developing our great region in the ma- 
terial arts and the physical sciences. Let 
us now also show the way in the human 
arts and social sciences which constitute 
the severest challenge of the future, here 
in New England, in our Nation, and through- 
out the world. 





Taft’s Vital Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE POUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Tulsa 
Daily World of October 17, 1951. I in- 
vite the reading of this clearly expressed 
opinion of the author to his considera- 
tion of Tart’s vital leadership: 


Tart’s ViTat LEADERSHIP 


Roeert A. Tart is, literally, dynamically, 
out in front in the presidential race. His 
is the first positive announcement in the 
1952 campaign, which will now proceed to 
take definite shape. His declaration is a 
challenge to President Truman to come out 
into the open, and it is a challenge to his 
opponents for the Republican nomination. 
It is requisite that those most concerned with 
the major-party nominations to follow the 
Tarr lead with unequivocal declarations 

Whether they favor him or not, most peo- 
ple with any worth-while political discern- 
ment will readily admit that Mr. Tart is of 
presidential caliber and that he has nearly 
all the necessary elements of appeal. He is 
not glamorous and he has qualities of which 
politicians generally are not fond—independ- 
ence of thought and directness of action. He 
has for years been a real Republican leader. 
At times he has sided with the administra- 
tion to an important extent—in matters of 
housing, foreign aid on a scale much re- 
duced from the Truman plan, support of in- 
tervention in Korea. Perhaps his most con- 
spicuous accomplishment, however, was di- 
rectly against the President; that was in the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act and 
its subsequent adoption over the President's 
veto. To do this he had to conduct a bipar- 


tisan fight and effect a temporary coalition 
between conservative Republicans and Demo- 
That labor measure was supposed to 


crats. 
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end his political career; it was supposed to 
confirm the Democratic-labor-big-city coali- 
tion for many years. Yet in 1950, 2 years 
after Truman had carried Ohio, Tarr got a 
truly sensational majority for Senator. That 
unavoidably put him in strong position for 
the fight he is now making. 

Entry of Senator Tart, ahead of at least 
two strong contenders and several eligible 
possibilities, reduces the Republican con- 
tentions to tangible form. It is now neces- 
sary for the Dewey-Duff-Eisenhower ele- 
ments to declare their intentions. Gov. T. 
E. Dewey and Senator JaAMEs Durr have taken 
over the Eisenhower campaign and are 
handicapped because the general doesn’t say 
that he is a candidate. General Eisenhower 
is in a rather doubtful position. He could 
have stopped this talk of his nomination by 
simply saying “No,” or he could have an- 
nounced and ended a prevalent mystery. 
The general is further handicapped by the 
fact that Democrats are after him, too, and 
that a considerable element may try to nomi- 
nate him on that ticket. 

Senator Tart has been conspicuous in pres- 
idential politics for 15 years. Three times 
he has been distinctly passed over—when 
Willkie and Dewey were named. He now 
bases his campaign on the flat declaration 
that “I am going to run because I believe I 
can conduct the only kind of a campaign 
which will elect a Republican to office.” He 
is going all-out against the Truman admin- 
istration and its principal doings. 

The fact that Senator Tarr has held lead- 
ership so long and has been able to work with 
conservative Democrats to good effect may 
be a main reliance. He is running as a stal- 
wart partisan, but he has effectually worked 
in several instances, with Senators WALTER 
GrorcE, Harry ByrrD, and Paut DOovGLas. 
They and their fellows form a real economy 
bloc in a spendthrift era. 

In the matter of background, Mr. Tart has 
emphatic advantage. He has worn well in 
strenuous political life. He has the advan- 
tage of his father’s remarkable record—judge, 
Governor General of the Philippines, Secre- 
tary of War, President, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The younger Tart will not 
be running upon any reputation other than 
his own, but the family background, superior 
in many ways, will be no handicap. 

Senator Tarr is probably the best qualified 
man in either party to be President of the 
United States. His unqualified announce- 
ment gives warning to any who wish to op- 
pose him that they are taking on the champ 
when they start the battle. 





“Oil for Education” Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


Or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from Dr. Arthur S. Adams, 
president, American Council on Educa- 
tion, advising of the endorsement by the 
executive committee of the council of the 
“oil for education” amendment to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20. 

The “oil for education” amendment is 
sponsored by the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Con- 
necticut | Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
New Hampshire | Mr. Tospey], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy], 


the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Spark- 
MAN], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpuHrey], the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. CHAvez], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from New York (Mr. LEHmaN], the Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Lan- 
GER], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and myself. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpvucaTION, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1951. 
The Honorable Lister HILt, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator HILu: At the last meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, on October 4, the 
committee unanimously adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government— 

“That the American Council on Education 
endorses the Hill amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, and authorizes the president 
to communicate such endorsement to Sen- 
ator Hitt and through such other channels 
as he deems desirable.” 

The council has sent to all college and 
university presidents a copy of the speech 
which you made before the Congress in the 
original presentation of your resolution. 

If hearings are planned on this resolution, 
please let us know in order that we may have 
someone present the policy of the council 
on this very important matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArtHurR S. ADAMs, 





Summary of Legislative Record of First 
Session of Eighty-Second Congress— 
Digest of Major Legislation by Senator 
McFarland (S. Doc. No. 84) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with unanimous consent 
heretofore granted on Friday, October 
19, there follows the summary of the leg- 
islative record of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress—digest of ma- 
jor legislation, Senate Document No. 84: 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE CoNGRESS—SUMMARY 

OF THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE EIGHTY- 

SECOND CONGRESS, First SesSION (From 

JANUARY 3 TO OcTOBER 20, 1951) 

SUMMARY OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
(By the Honorable Ernest W. McFar.tanp, 
majority leader, U. S. Senate) 

When this Congress assembled in January 
of 1951, the very existence of the free way 
of life was under savage attack in Asia, and 
the alarm bells of danger were ringing 
throughout the world. 

In the Far East, the entry of the Chinese 
Communists made the Korean conflict a 
showdown struggle between the slave em- 
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pire of communism and the forces of free- 
dom. In Europe, the countries of the At- 
lantic alliance faced the menace of a Soviet 
attack with the bitter knowledge that arms 
and men were not available to stop the Red 
armies short of the English Channel. 

Ten months later, when the Congress had 
compieted the monumental tasks of its first 
session, the whole atmosphere of the world 
was transformed. The actions of the Con- 
gress played a vital part in bringing about 
that tremendous transformation. 

With a tide of American arms authorized 
by Congress, the United Nations troops in 
the mountains of Korea had battered the 
Chinese Communists and the North Ko- 
reans to a standstill. 

With American arms and men approved 
by Congress, the North Atlantic Treaty forces 
under General Eisenhower had grown strong 
enough to lift the cloud of fear from West- 
ern Europe. 

Once again, America had become the arse- 
nal of democracy. 

Once again, the productive power of Amer- 
ica had been turned in time into strength 
sufficient to halt the evil forces of totalita- 
rianism. 

Once again, American action had revived 
the fighting spirit and the hopeful faith of 
freemen everywhere. 

In a year of great danger and great need, 
the American people looked to their leaders 
in Congress for bold and far-reaching initia- 
tive. Americans spoke up clearly and can- 
didly, calling for courage and vision at home 
and abroad. 

This Congress heard and heeded the call 
of the people. This Congress recognized the 
dangers and the urgent demands of this cru- 
cial hour of history. This Congress labored 
long and hard for America and the free 
world, and the results of its labors were felt 
from India to Korea, from the Rhine to the 
borders of Siberia, from one end of the earth 
to the other. 

Under measures hammered into shape by 
this Congress, the United States astounded 
its friends and stunned its foes by proving 
that a great free nation could have guns and 
butter, too. 

The United States worked one production 
miracle after another, arming and equipping 
millions of men, turning out thousands of 
tanks and millions of shells, expanding its 
giant atomic energy plants, sending to sea 
the most powerful Navy ever to cruise the 
oceans, developing fabulous new weapons, 
and at the same time building millions of 
automobiles, millions of television sets, 
thousands of new homes, and vast new net- 
works of roads and highways. 

In a year dedicated largely to rearma- 
ment, while the Nation girded itself to meet 
any Communist challenge that might come, 
the American people were better fed, better 
housed, and better clothed than they had 
ever been before. While bombers and tanks 
and artillery rolled from defense plants, the 
American standard of living went steadily 
upward—and American prosperity spread 
benefits to millions of other people all over 
the world. 

How did the Congress help to create these 
magnificent achievements? Here are the 
principal accomplishments of the first ses- 
sion, briefly summarized in the main fields 
of legislative action. 


National defense 


Arming America to preserve peace through 
military power, this Congress put aside many 
matters which might have received much at- 
tention in other years. 

The Congress concentrated upon the vital 
needs of national defense, knowing that the 
survival of America was at stake. The Con- 
gress gave thorough and thoughtful consid- 
eration to each big step taken this year, 
knowing that mistakes might mean disaster 
for 150,000,000 Americans and destruction for 
the free world. 
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Convinced of the necessity for a huge ex- 
pansion of American military services, the 
Congress acted early in the session to sum- 
mon young Americans to the colors on a fair 
and orderly basis. The manpower bill low- 
ered the draft age to 18%, provided for the 
registration of all youths at the age of 18, 
and permitted the Defense Department to 
maintain a maximum of 5,000,000 men under 
arms. This bill also laid the foundation for 
universal military service, which has been 
advocated by American leaders since the days 
of George Washington, to give every citizen 
training for the protection of the Nation. 

For arms, equipment, training, and the 
general operations of the Defense Establish- 
ment, the Congress appropriated nearly 
$57,000,000,000 in one measure. Other bills 
provided additional billions for the construc- 
tion of military bases here and abroad, and 
billions to buy arms for allies in the other 
free nations. 

Altogether, the Congress appropriated 
more than $77,000,000,000 for military and 
general national defense purposes—the larg- 
est sum ever granted by any Congress for de- 
fense, except in a time of all-out global war. 

This sum included nearly $3,000,000,000 for 
the modernization of the Navy and the con- 
struction of new ships—one of them a 57,000- 
ton aircraft carrier. It included money for 
the building of experimental atomic sub- 
marines which might revolutionize naval 
warfare. It included many millions for the 
development of guided missils and pillotiess 
planes which gave promise of becoming 
superweapons of enormous power. 

Committees of the Congress constantly 
surveyed the work of the Defense Depart- 
ment, to eliminate waste, to improve condi- 
tions for men in training, to push along the 
creation of scientific devices which might 
save American lives. 

Carrying out the will of the American 
people, this Congress took every possible step 
to make this country the strongest power 
and the most advanced Nation in the world. 


International relations 


After a long and thorough debate, which 
explored every aspect of a momentous de- 
cision, the Senate adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the dispatch of American troops to 
Europe under the provisions of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. By voicing its approval of 
the President's policy on this issue, the Sen- 
ate demonstrated to our allies that America 
was fully committed to a course of mutual 
endeavor for security against communism. 
The Senate vote proved conclusively that the 
old isolationism was dead. 

The Congress also approved a vast mutual 
security program, consisting of $6,000,000,000 
in military assistance to allied nations and 
about $1,300,000,000 in economic aid to en- 
able these nations to maintain the economic 
strength necessary for rearmament. 

By extending for 2 years the authority to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements, the 
Congress made it plain to the friendly na- 
tions of the world that the United States de- 
sires to continue the expansion of interna- 
tional commerce and the gradual removal of 
trade barriers. 

Realizing at the same time, however, that 
trade with the Communist countries might 
help to increase their war-making powers, 
the Congress approved a strong bill banning 
exports of military items to Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, replacing the unworkable 
Kem amendment. The new law denies \mer- 
ican aid to any country making such exports 
on a wide scale. 

In the humanitarian tradition of America, 
both Houses approved the granting of an 
emergency loan of $190,000,000 to India, for 
the purchase of grain to alleviate famine in 
that suffering country. 


Domestic affairs 


Two of the most important steps taken by 
the Congress in the field of domestic policy 
were the extension of the Defense Pro- 


duction Act for a year and the passage of a 
tax bill designed to raise enough revenues 
to meet some of the costs of rearming. 

The Defense Production Act gave the Prest- 
dent authority to allocate materials for de- 
fense uses, to control prices and wages in 
order to prevent disastrous inflation, and the 
power to limit civilian production to give 
priority to military construction. 

The tax bill provided for increases in indi- 
vidual income taxes and in some excise taxes, 
both effective November 1, 1951. Corpora- 
tion taxes were also increased retroactive to 
April 1. The bill is expected to raise at least 
$5,690,000,000 in additional revenue, urgently 
necessary to meet rising defense costs and 
reduce deficit spending. 

When major floods in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys destroyed hundreds of millions 
of dollars in property and crops, the Congress 
acted swiftly, appropriating emergency funds 
to repair roads and bridges, to rehabilitate 
devastated homes, and for temporary relief 
for thousands of homeless families. But 
more important, the ravages of the floods em- 
phasized the need for long-range planning to 
conserve natural resources and the construc- 
tion of dams to check the floods at the head- 
waters. It is significant that the flood loss 
to the taxpayers all over this country—not 
just in the flood areas—was four times as 
much as the cost of all the dams projected 
by the Army engineers to prevent such floods. 
Unfortunately, expenditures for conservation 
of natural resources always receive a severe 
set-back in times of urgent national defense 
spending. Since the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict the Congress has consistently re- 
fused to authorize any such projects, and 
no major irrigation or reclamation project 
has been authorized during this session. 

In the fields of housing, health, and gen- 
eral welfare the Congress took several impor- 
tant actions. 

Federal aid was provided for the construc- 
tion of housing and community facilities for 
workers in defense areas, and direct housing 
loans to veterans were continued until July 
1, 1953. 

The Senate passed a bill authorizing Fed- 
eral aid to State and local governments for 
the development of public-health units, and 
a similar bill was introduced in the House 
and pending when the Congress adjourned. 

The House took no final action on a Senate 
amendment which provided for an increase 
in monthly payments to the aged, the blind, 
and dependent children. The Senate ap- 
proved this amendment, which was intro- 
duced by the majority leader with the co- 
sponsorship of other Senators from both 
political parties. 


Veterans and servicemen 


The increase in the size of the Armed 
Forces and the fighting in Korea led to a 
recognition by Congress for the need for 
legislation to provide for new veterans and 
new servicemen called to active duty in the 
emergency. 

Legislation granting the same benefits to 
Korean veterans heretofore made available 
to World War ITI veterans was drafted and 
undergoing hearings when the Congress ad- 
journed. The Congress intends that educa- 
tional and vocational assistance, housing 
loans, and loans to help them get started in 
business shall be available to veterans of 
the Korean fighting. A broad GI bill of 
rights is definitely slated for enactment by 
the Congress. Meanwhile, a number of im- 
portant veterans measures were enacted in 
the first session. 

Both Houses passed and the President 
quickly approved a bill extending to Korean 
veterans the same hospital and medical ben- 
efits available to veterans of World War II. 
Another bill made special provisions for 
housing loans for Korean veterans. Con- 


gress also enacted a bill which extended the 
time for prisoners of war to file claims un- 
der the War Claims Act and granted free 
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postage to members of the Armed Forces in 
Korea and other specified areas. 

By large majorities, the Senate and the 
House voted to override the President's veto 
of a bill which increased pensions by about 
$50 a month to veterans of World Wars need- 
ing full-time attendants because of disabili- 
ties not connected with military service 

Congress also authorized the issuance of 
free $10,000 life-insurance policies for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, permitted vet- 
erans of both World Wars to renew their 
term insurance, and provided vocational re- 
habilitation and training for all veterans 
with service-connected injuries incurred 
after June 27, 1950. Still another measure 
made available to certain disabled and blind 
veterans, payments up to $1,600 each, toward 
the purchase of automobiles. 


Investigations 


Although most of its energies were devoted 
to national defense and the development of 
foreign policy, both Houses took time to 
launch a number of investigations and 
hearings into the far-flung operations of the 
Federal Government. Tied in directly with 
national defense were the 2-month hearing 
into the dismissal of General MacArthur, a 
lengthy hearing on the sending of American 
troops to Europe, and a study leading to the 
enactment of the first universal military- 
training law in the history of the Republic. 

Actually, during the first 2 months of the 
session, the time of the Members of the Sen- 
ate was devoted almost wholly to partici- 
pation in verious hearings relating to foreign 
policy and national defense. The session also 
marked the wind-up of a year’s study cf 
interstate crime by a special committee and 
its recommendation for certain remedial leg- 
islation in this field, five such bills receiving 
committee approval and one, a measure 
sharply increasing penalties for narcotics law 
violations, becoming law. 

While there were other investigations and 
hearings, involving charges of mismanage- 
ment in some Governme at agencies and at- 
tempts to wield influence, it must be ad- 
mitted that in the main these congressional 
probes resulted from prior studies conducted 
by the agencies themselves. However, a note- 
worthy job was being done by the Senate 
Preparedness Committee, a subcommittee of 
Armed Services, which swung a steady spot- 
light on the military preparedness program. 
Following the practice of the Truman com- 
mittee during World War II and conscious 
of the vast expenditures going into arma- 
ment, this committee concerned itself with 
Army housing, the acquisition of strategic 
materials, and profiteering in the supplying 
of certain essential materials. Its work was 
expected to save the taxpayers hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Work done 

It is clear from an analysis of the record 
that the work of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress compares well with 
that of any preceding session. The House 
passed 1,193 measures. The Senate was in 
session 172 days, passed 1,059 measures, and 
confirmed more than 26,000 nominations. 
The work of the Congress resulted in the 
enactment of more than 200 public laws, but 
rarely in congressional history has the 
centage of significant and far-reaching law 
been as large. National defense appropria- 
tior- totaled 8$77,250.000,000 and accounted 
for 85 percent of the $91,500,000,000 appro- 
priated for all purposes during the first ses- 
sion. Significantly. a fact generally over- 
looked is that despite the huge amount ap- 
propriated, the Congress nevertheless made 
tremendous savings in cutting appropria- 
tions below original budget estimates by the 
departments and agencies; actually Con- 
gress sliced budget estimates by nearly 
$4,750,000,000. 

At home, as well as abroad, the actions 
of the first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress were designed to kcep America in the 
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forefront of the free nations, for ‘he welfare 
of the Amer can people and the good of all 
mankind. 





SECTION B. DIGEST OF MAJOR LEGISLATION 
PASSED BY THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE FIRST SESSION OF THE EIGHTY- 
SECOND CONGRESS (CONVENED JANUARY 3, 
1951; ADJOURNED OCTOBER 20, 1951) 


During the first session of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, the Senate passed more than 
1,000 public and private bills and resolutions, 
and confirmed the nominations of more than 
26,000 individuals to positions in the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

National defense, however, was the pri- 
mary concern of the Senate. With the ex- 
ception cf 3 years during World War II, no 
single session of a Congress in the entire 
history of the Republic passed more bills 
directly concerning the national defense or 
appropriated more money for the national 
defense. The first session appropriated ap- 
proximately $77,250,000,000 for nations de- 
fense alone and its total authorizations for 
the same purpose were in excess of $19,000,- 
000,000. National defense spending repre- 
sented fully 85 percent of the total of 
$91,626,541,716 appropriated during the first 
session. An additional estimated $8,874,669,- 
207 is not included in this total since these 
are permanent indefinite appropriations such 
as interest payments on the public debt for 
which specific appropriations bills need not 
be enacted. Although appropriations were 
large, savings were proportionately large, the 
Congress actually having reduced budget 
estimates by $4,718,624,294. 

The first session also has been popularly 
described as an “investigation Congress” and 
in the Senate nearly 3 months of the entire 
session was devoted to hearings, largely con- 
cerned with national defense matters. 

The MacArthur dismissal hearings took 
nearly 8 weeks and, in addition to taking the 
full time of 26 Members of the Senate, were 
of such concern to most other Members that 
normal Senate business was brought almost 
to a standstill. Other lengthy hearings in- 
volved the problem of bringing to an enact- 
ment stage for the first time in the entire 
history of the Nation a universal military 
training law. Other studies and lengthy 
hearings were held on the progress of military 
and economic aid to European nations, 
aimed at buildfng a bulwark against Soviet 
Russian domination and aggression through- 
out the world. Nonnational defense hear- 
ings which attracted major attention in- 
cluded those of the Special Committee to 
Investigate Interstate Crime, the hearing 
into operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and hearings involving 
5-percenters and influence peddlers. 


Legislation passed by Senate 

The digest of bills which follows is a sum- 
mary only of the major bills passed by the 
Senate during the session. Many became 
public law following House approval and 
signature by the President and public law 
numbers are shown, together with date of 
final approval. 

For convenience sake, all appropriations 
relating directly to the national defense ap- 
pear immediately following the digests of 
national defense legislation, and will be 
found under the index heading “National 
defense appropriations.” These same ap- 
propriations are included in the complete 
“Appropriations” section. 


National defense 


Mutual Security Act of 1951: Authorizes 
total expenditure of $7,483,400,000 for mili- 
tary, economic, and technical assistance to 
Strengthen security by furnishing military 
and economic aid of— 

(a) Six billion fifty million dollars to 
Western Europe of which $5,028,000,000 will 
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be military aid and %1,022,000,000 will be 
economic aid: 

(b) Five hundred and fifty-six million two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
Near East and Africa of which $396,250,000 
will be military aid to Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, and $160,000,000 will be economic and 
technical aid to various Near East and North 
African countries; 

(c) Eight hundred and seventeen million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
Asia and the Pacific areas of which $535,250,- 
000 will be military aid to the Philippines, 
Korea, and China; $237,500,000 will be eco- 
nomic and technical aid to China and the 
Philippines; $45,000,000 to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for recon- 
struction work in Korea; 

(ad) Fifty-nine million four hundred 
thousand dollars to the American Republics 
of which #38,150,000 will be military aid, and 
$21,250,000 will be technical aid. 

Administration of military aid is to be 
carried out by the Secretary of Defense; ad- 
ministration of economic aid through June 
30, 1952, by a mutual security agency headed 
by a director with a proviso that after that 
date the President is to advise the Senate 
and House Foreign Relations Committees 
which powers and duties should be vested 
with the agency; administration of the tech- 
nical aid by the Department of State; over- 
all coordination of the entire program, in- 
cluding apportionment of funds between 
countries is vested in the President; law to 
terminate June 30, 1954, or earlier by con- 
current resolution of Congress. 

Pubiic Law 165 (H. R. 5113), approved Oc- 
tober 10, 1951. 

Military and naval construction: Author- 
izes the expenditure of $5,8€4,301,178 by the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Defense, to establish, construct, convert, or 
develop military installations as follows: 

(a) Army: Inside cantinental United 
States, $940,450,398; outside continental 
United States, $175,341,130; confidential fa- 
cilities, #302,234,000; total, $1,418,025,528. 

(b) Navy: Inside continental United 
States, $629,272,960; outside continental 
United States, $89,043,090; confidential fa- 
cilities, $113,531,800; total, $231,847,850; 

(c) Air Force: Inside continental United 
States, $1,993,603,800; outside continental 
United States, $415,420,000; confidential fa- 
cilities, $1,071,638,000; total $3,480,661,800; 

(d) Joint military installations (all con- 
fidential): Army, $55,766,000; Navy, $15,- 
000,000; Air Force, $63,000,000; total, $133,- 
766,000. 

These funds include authorizations for 
housing projects to be constructed under 
title VIII of National Housing Act. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services report disclosed that the 
total housing expenditure proposed is $1,- 
438,480,820 of which $1,174,055,108 is for 
troop housing inside and outside of the 
United States, $153,280,212 for bachelor of- 
ficers’ quarters inside and outside the United 
States, and $111,145,500 for family quarters 
inside and outside the United States. 

Public Law 155 (H. R. 4914), approved 
September 28, 1951. 

Naval vessels: Authorizes the construction 
of 140 major new naval vessels costing $1,- 
070,949,000, including (a) the construction 
of a new supercarrier; (b) the conversion 
of 292 vessels to cost $1,297,143,000; (c) the 
acquisition of ammunition to cost $382,- 
000,000; and (d) prohibits the disposal of 
combat vessels without the approval of Con- 
gress. 

Public Law 3 (H. R. 1001), approved March 
10, 1951. 

Transfer of naval vessels: Authorizes the 
transfer, under the mutual defense assist- 
ance program, of 24 old-type destroyer es- 
corts to six countries, as follows: (a) eight 
to France of which six already are being 
used by her under lend lease, leaving two 














to be transferred; (b) one to Great Britain 

already being used by her under lend lease; 
(c) eight to Brazil all of which are already 
being used by her under lend lease; (d) 
two to Denmark; (e) two to Uruguay, and 
(f) three to Peru. Title transfer to be made 
as soon as certain specific requirements are 
met by the recipient countries. 

Public Law 146 (H. R. 3463), approved 
September 15, 1951. 

Control radio emissions: Authorizes tle 
President, in times of war or declared emer- 
gency, to contro] substantially all radio emis- 
sions in the United States, permitting shut- 
down of certain radio facilities to prevent 
radiations from such facilities operating as 
a radio beam for attacking aircraft or mis- 
siles. The President’s authority extends to 
specified frequencies, including standard and 
FM radio, television, and those use for cer- 
tain common-carrier facilities, industrial 
heating, and certain other uses. Fine and 
imprisonment for unauthorized use of radio 
facilities in violation of a shut-down is pro- 
vided, but payment for damages sustained by 
such shut-down is authorized. 

Public Law 200 (S. 537), approved October 
24, 1951. 

Selective service, UMT: Principal provi- 
sions include (a) selective service extended 
to July 1, 1955; (b) draft age lowered from 
19 to 18%, registration at 18 with 19- to 
26-year-olds to be inducted first; (c) period 
of service for inductees increased from 21 
to 24 months; (d) sets ceiling of 5,000,000 
men on active duty in the Armed Forces 
until July 31, 1954; (e) mental standards 
reduced from a score of 70 to 65 designed to 
bring in approximately 150,000 IV-F's; (f) 
until July 1, 1953, President authorized to 
call organized reservists or National Guard 
men for 24 months’ active duty, but allows 
inactive reservists, who are World War II 
veterans, to be released within 17 months; 
(g) student deferment left up to local draft 
boards; (h) until July 1, 1954, suspends the 
existing 2-percent limitation on the number 
of women in the Regular components of 
the Armed Forces; (i) 4 months’ basic train- 
ing required before being assigned for duty 
outside the continental limits; (j) number 
of aliens to be enlisted by June 30, 1955, 
increased to 12,500 (raised from 2,500); (k) 
service required totals 8 years—2 active and 
t Reserve; (1) voluntary enlistments ex- 
tended until July 1, 1953; (m) five-man 
National Security Training Commission is 
created to submit to Congress within 4 
months following confirmation the broad 
outline of a UMT program to be acted upon 
45 days after the recommendations are re- 
ceived by Congress. 

Public Law 51 (S. 1), approved June 19, 
1951. 

Strategic minerals acquisition: Amends the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 to increase 
the lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington from $3,000,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000 and extends to June 30, 1958, 
the period within which the bank may exer- 
cise its functions. Purpose of the $1,000,000,- 
000 increased capital is to facilitate the de- 
velopment and acquisition of strategic 
materials from foreign countries. 

Public Law 158 (S. 2006), approved October 
3, 1951. 

Mutual security controls: Establishes a 
congressional policy with respect to trade car- 
ried on by nations receiving American mili- 
tary, economic and financial assistance under 
various aid assistance programs with the 
purpose of restricting trade with Communist 
Russia and satellites. Major provisions in- 
clude: 

(a) Shipment of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials of stra- 
tegic value, and items of primary strategic 
significance used in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war is pro- 
hibited to any nation or combination of na- 
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tions threatening the security of the United 
States. 

(b) Military, economic, or financial as- 
sistance will not be given any nation unless 
it embargoes such shipments. 

(c) All assistance may be terminated to 
any nation in violation after 60 days’ notice 
of items covered, a: 

(ad) Mutual Defense Assistance Adminis- 
trator made responsible for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

(e) Administrator has primary responsi- 
bility to determine items to be embargoed 
after consideration of interested agencies’ 
views. 

(f) President may, on advice of the Ad- 
ministrator, continue assistance if circum- 
stances indicate cessation of aid is detri- 
mental to security of United States. 

(g) Embargoed items to be reported to 
selected congressional committees. 

(h) Administrator is to coordinate activi- 
ties of the departments and agencies con- 
cerned with security controls over exports 
from other countries. 

(i) Repeals subsection (d) of section 117 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 as 
amended (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) and 
subsection (a) of section 1302 of Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public 
Law 45, 82d Cong.). 

Public Law 213 (H. R. 4550), approved Oc- 
tober 26, 1951. 

Financing defense contracts: Amends the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, which 
was enacted for the purpose of inducing 
private financial institutions to participate 
in financing contracts under the defense 
program of that period, to: (1) Remove the 
requirement in existing law that copies of 
assignments be filed in the General Account- 
ing Office; (2) eliminate requirement on 
assignees to repay any amounts received by 


them since July 1, 1950, under an assign- 
ment merely because the assignor may not 
have been entitled to receive or retain such 


amounts; (3) enlarge the authority now 
given the Defense Department to include 
a “no set-off” clause to be included in con- 
tracts entered into by the Genera! Services 
Administration, Atomic Energy, or other de- 
partments designated by the President but 
such authority would hereafter be available 
only during time of war or national emer- 
gency; (4) amplifies existing “no set-off” 
clause to include any liability of the as- 
signor on account of renegotiation fines, 
penalties, taxes, or social-security contribu- 
tions, or the withholding or nonwithhold- 
ing of taxes or social-security contributions 
whether arising from or independently of 
the assigned contract; (5) not affect or im- 
pair ri,hts or obligations accrued prior to 
the date of enactment. 

Public Law 30 (S. 998), approved May 15, 
1951. 

Defense contract renegotiation: Provides 
for elimination of excessive profits from na- 
tional defense contracts by directing rene- 
gotiation of those contracts performed after 
June 30, 1950, and proceeds from which ac- 
crued after January 1, 1951. Creates a five- 
man board to administer the act. Limits 
renegotiation to those contracts and sub- 
contracts in excess of $250,000 in a single- 
year period but subcontractors with 1-year 
totals in excess of $25,000 whose income is 
derived from commissions and fees are sub- 
ject to renegotiation. Mandatory exemp- 
tions from renegotiation include contracts 
involving agricuitural commodities, products 
of a mine, oil or gas well, or other mineral 
or natural deposit, and transportation com- 
mon carriers. Government agencies which 
come within provisions of the act include 
Defense Department, Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Commerce, General Services Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and Panama Canal Company, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and such others 


as the President may designate. he law 
expires December 31, 1953. 

Public Law 9 (H. R. 
March 23, 1951. 

Troops for Europe: This resolution, hav- 
ing no force in law, (a) approves the action 
of the President in (1) designating Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe; and (2) sending 
four additional division to Western Europe 
in implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, but suggests congressional 
approval should be first obtained before fur- 
ther forces are sent; (b) provides (1) that 
the United States should seek to eliminate 
all provisions of the existing treaty with 
Italy which imposes limitations upon her 
military strength and prevents fulfillment 
of her obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty to contribute to the full extent of 
her capacity to the defense of Western 
Europe; (2) for consideration of the re- 
vision of plans for the defense of Europe 
to provide for voluntary utilization of the 
military and other resources of Western Ger- 
many and Spain, but not exclusive of the 
military and other resources of other na- 
tions. 

Senate Resolution 99, adopted April 4, 
1951. 

Troops for Europe: This resolution, also 
having no force in law but requiring House 
approval, contains the identical provisions 
of Senate Resolution 99 with the added pro- 
viso that Greece and Turkey are to be in- 
cluded in the suggested revision of existing 
plans for the defense of Europe. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, adopted 
April 4, 1951. Pending in house. 

Gifts for defense: Reenacts a provision of 
the Second War Powers Act permitting the 
Government to accept gifts or services from 
donors who stipulated specific uses to further 
the defense effort. The original provision 
was repealed in 1946 which has since limited 
the Government to accept only uncondi- 
tional gifts. 

S. 1230, passed Senate May 17, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Marine Corps: Authorizes four full- 
strength combat divisions with four full- 
strength air wings, and the necessary sup- 
porting organization in the Marine Corps; 
provides (a) that the Regular Marine Corps 
shall not exceed 400,000 in personnel, (b) 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
shall be a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on all its problems and have a voice on 
matters pertaining to the Marine Corps. 

S. 677, passed Senate May 4, 1951. Pend- 
ing in House. 

Korea-free postage: Extends for 2 years, 
until June 30, 1953, the present law provid- 
ing free postage for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States serving in Korea 
and certain other specified areas. 

Public Law 54 (H. R. 4393), approved June 
26, 1951. 

Postage-armed services: Provides that any 
first-class mail, including air mail, may be 
sent free of postage by a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States while on 
active duty, or while confined in a military 
or naval hospital, to any person in the United 
States, including the Territories and posses- 
sions. 

S. 826, passed Senate June 21, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Alaskan civil defense: Removes the match- 
ing fund limitation for Alaska required from 
all States and Territories under the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

S. 1244, passed Senate May 17, 1951, pend- 
ing in House. 

China embargo: Requests the General As+ 
sembly of the United Nations to take action 
which would lead to placing an embargo on 
the shipment by all member nations of all 
war materials to Communist China. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 31, adopted 
by Senate May 15, 1951; by House May 15, 
1951. 


1724), approved 


Pend- 


Pend- 
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Aircraft carrier: Directs that the first large 
carrier be named the Forrestal in hon>r of 
the late James V. Forrestal, former Secr“tary 
of Defense. 

Public Law 90 (H. J. Res. 67), approved 
Juiy 30, 1951. 

Navy-Marine Corps. officer personnel: 
Authorizes the President to set aside certain 
provisions of the Officer Personnel Act so as 
to permit the retention on active service of 
some 300 Navy and Marine Corps officers, 
Existing law requires that when Navy and 
Marine Corps officers twice fail selection 
board approval for promotion they must be 
separated from active service, which would 
result in relieving about 300 officers from 
duty during the existing national emergency. 
The requirement was modified for the Army 
and Air Force, and this act will permit the 
same modification for the other services. 

Public Law 67 (H. R. 4200), approved June 
30, 1951. 

Air Force reorganization: Establishes a 
more detailed organization of the Air Force 
by (a) reaffirming the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Air Force to administer the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force: (b) providing for a 
Chief of Staff to preside over the Air Force 
to be appointed for a 4-year term by the 
President. by and with the advice of the 
Senate; (c) providing for Vice Chief of Staff 
and five Deputy Chiefs of Staff who shall be 
general officers of the Air Force detailed to 
these positions; (d) providing for an Air 
Staff. with the manner of its organization, 
performance of duties, and title of members 
left to the determination of the Secretary of 
Air Force, but requiring that an Air Force 
officer be assigned to advise the Secretary and 
Chief of Staff on matters relating to Air 
Force Reserve; (e) providing that, except in 
time of war or national emergency hereafter 
declared by Congress, not more than 2800 
officers of the Air Force may be detailed or 
assigned to permanent duty in the Denart- 
ment of the Air Force for tours of duty not 
to exceed 4 years. 

Public Law 150 
Senotember 19, 1951 

Experimental submarines: Amends the act 
of 1947 which authorized the construction 
of two experimental type submarines by in- 
creasing the cost limitation from $41,0.0.000 
to $49,000,000. The original cost estimate 
was based upon 1944-45 construction experi- 
ence and wage-price levels. The increased 
authorization is necessary because of a 
speed-up designed to obtain earlier delivery, 
within the next 6 months, thus increa ing 
cost due to overtime and certain 
changes. 

Public Law 176 
October 16, 1951. 

San Diego water supply: Atticrizes the 
Secretary of the Navy to provide for new and 
enlarged facilities for the transportation of 
Colorado River water to the San Diego, Calif., 
area in order to insure an adequate water 
supply for defense establishments there 

Public Law 171 (H. R. 5102), approved 
October 11, 1951. 

tomic tests: Authorizes the Navy Depart- 
ment to use the incompleted submarine Ulua 
as a target for certain atomic explosive and 
related tests. Existing law requires the Navy 
to complete construction of any vessel which 
Was 20 percent or more complete on March 1, 
1946; work on the Ulua was suspended in 
1945 but was about 50 percent complete. 

Public Law 173 (S. 1994), approved Octo- 
ber 12, 1951. 

Release atomic information: Amends the 
Atomic Energy Act to authorize the United 
States to release to other countries certain 
specified information or data relating to 
atomic energy under definitely prescribed 
conditions and circumstances to permit cer- 
tain tangible benefits to the defense of tha 
United States. 

Public Law 235 (S. 2233), approved Octoe 
ber 30, 1951. 


(H. R. 1726), approved 


design 


(H. R. 1227), approved 
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National defense land transfers: Grants 
the Secretary of the Navy authority similar 
to that presently vested with the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Air 
Force dealing with condemnation of lands, 
granting of easements, and acquisition and 
disposal of real property generally; author- 
izes Navy to make nine specific easements 
in or near certain naval fields, depots, and 
stations for pipelines, roads, railroad tracks, 
etc 

Public Law 210 
October 25, 1951. 

Air bases construction: Amends an author- 
ization heretofore granted the Secretary ol 
the Air Force of $121,338,000 for the con- 
struction of certain facilities essential to the 
support of a 95-air-wing program by trans- 
ferring the authorizations as follows: (a) 
$50,792,000 to construct facilities at McGuire 
Air Force Base, Wrightstown, N. J.; (b) 
$1,746,000 for air defense facilities at Sioux 
City, Iowa; (c) $18,800,000 for B-36 strategic 
reconaissance wing facilities at Travis Air 
Force Base, Fairfield, Calif. 

H. R. 5425, passed Senate October 19, 1951 
Pending in House. 

Reenlistment bonuses: Authorizes pay- 
ment of reenlistment bonuses to members of 
the Army and Air Force who reenlisted for 
an indefinite period prior to October 1, 1949. 

Public Law 217 (H. R. 5405), approved Oc- 
tober 26, 1951. 

Military post offices: Authorizes the Post- 
master General to establish postal stations 
and branch post offices at military, naval, 
end Coast Guard camps, posts, or stations 
during any national emergency which is pro- 
claimed by the President. 

S. 2078, passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Increase espionage penalty: Increases the 
maximum penalty from 30 years to life im- 
prisonment for persons convicted of gather- 
ing or delivering certain defense information 
to aid a foreign government in time of peace 
or war. 

S. 1292, passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
Pending in House. ; 

State military compact: Grants the con- 
sent of Congress to an interstate compact 
between New York and New Jersey which 
provides for mutual military aid in time of 
extreme emergency. 

S. 968, passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Withholding of patents: Provides that, 
when the granting of a patent would dis- 
close information detrimental to the national 
security, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
withhold the patent and order that the in- 
vention be kept secret. 

H. R. 4687, passed Senate October 20, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

National defense highways: Authorizes an 
additional appropriation of $35,000,000, of 
which $20,000,000 is to be made immediately 
available for contract, for the construction 
of access roads certified by the Secretary of 
Defense as being essential to the national 
defense. Also permits $5,000,000 of the total 
authorization to be used for reconstruction, 
maintenance, and repair work on roads 
within military maneuver areas, on certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of Defense. The 
original authorization for access-road con- 
struction under the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1950 was $10,000,000; this bill increases 
the authorization to $45,000,000. (See also 
Public Law 175 under Transportation and 
Commerce.) 

Public Law 177 (H. R. 5504), approved 
October 16, 1951. 

Schools in defense areas: Provides for the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
schools in critical defense housing areas by 
(1) authorizing the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to extend Federal financial assistance to 
local educational agencies for construction 
of facilities in critical defense housing areas; 
(2) increasing Federal aid for operation and 


(H. R. 1215), approvec 


maintenance of local educational agencies 
which have had an attendance increase of 10 
percent in last 3 years because of Federal 
activities; (3) providing additional Federal 
assistance where the local educational agency 
is not otherwise able to operate. 

H. R. 5411, passed Senate October 19, 1951, 
Pocket veto. 


National defense appropriations 


Department of Defense Appropriations: 
Appropriates for the Defense Department— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps—$56,- 
939,568,030 for the 1952-53 and succeeding 
fiscal years (which is $740,057,670 below the 
budget estimate) for the following major 
activities: 

1. Nineteen billion eight hundred and 
eighty-eight million thirty-two thousand 
and thirty dollars for the Department of the 
Army, including (a) $2,787,990,000 for the 
Quartermaster Corps, of which (1) $1,506,- 
681,000 is for clothing and equipment, (2) 
$603,309,000 is for subsistence, (3) $465,- 
000,000 is for regular supplies of the Army; 
(b) $1,213,707,000 for the Signal Corps; (c) 
$307,792,000 for the National Guard and 
Organized Reserve; (d) $1,214,412,700 for the 
Corps of Engineers, of which (1) $1,166,049, 
000 is for engineer service, (2) $48,363,700 is 
for military construction; (e) $3,297,076,000 
for Army pay; (f) $269,580,000 for medical 
service; (g) $22,300,000 for Army training; 
(h) $1,138,130,000 for general administra- 
tion of the Department of the Army. 

2. Fifteen billion five hundred and forty- 
four million eight hundred and ninety-one 
thousand dollars for the Department of the 
Navy, including (a) $2,538,541,000 for military 
personnel of the Navy and Naval Reserve 
which includes pay, allowances, travel, and 
authorized transportation of dependents; (b) 
$97,570,000 for training, education, and gen- 
eral expenses of naval personnel; (c) $580,- 
604,000 for military personnel of Marine 


Corps and Marine Corps Reserve, including 
pay, subsistence, clothing, travel, and au- 
thorized transportation of dependents; (d) 
$923,393,000 for aircraft and facilities; (e) 
$4,000,000,000 for construction of aircraft and 


related procurement; (f) $1,537,452,000 for 
Ships and facilities, which includes design, 
maintenance, operation, and alteration of 
vessels; (g) $1,420,650,000 for construction, 
acquisition, and conversion of ships; (h) 
$1,819,503,000 for ordnance and facilities, 
which includes production, procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition; (i) $135,770,000 
for medical care, which includes mainte- 
nance and operation of naval hospitals, pro- 
curement of supplies, and training of per- 
sonnel; (j) $485,102,000 for service-wide sup- 
ply and finance activities. 

3. Nineteen billion nine hundred and sev- 
enty-five million seven hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars for the Department of 
the Air Force, including (a) $12,990,800,000 
for construction, procurement, and modifica- 
tion of aircraft and equipment; (b) $3,016,- 
700,000 for military personnel of the Air 
Force, which includes pay, allowances, sub- 
sistence, transportation; (c) $106,943,000 for 
maintenance of Air Force Reserve and Air Na- 
tional Guard; (d) $40,600,000 for expenses 
necessary for the maintenance, operation, 
and administration of the activities of the 
Air Force. 

4. One million seven hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars for related agencies, includ- 
ing (a) $160,000 for the National Security 
Council, and (b) $1,600,000 for the National 
Resources Board. 

5. One billion five hundred and twenty- 
nine million one hundred thousand dollars 
for the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

6. Provisos are added: (a) terminating a 
contract if it is determined gratuities were 
offered a Government employee or officer; 
(b) prohibiting flight pay unless assigned 
duties involve actual combat missions or in- 
volve flight in excess of 20 hours per month; 
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(c) allowing release of involuntary reservists 
having served 16 months on active duty since 
June 26, 1950, if they served at least 12 
months between December 7, 1941, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945; (d) prohibiting retirement 
pay after October 18, 1951, for any officer who 
retires voluntarily unless physically unfit, 
has reached retirement age, or retirement is 
approved by Secretary. 

Public Law 179 (H. R. 5054), approved Oc- 
tober 18, 1951. 

Mutual Security appropriation: Appro- 
priates $7,328,903,976 (which is $198,623,814 
below the budget estimate) for the fiscal 
year 1952 for military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to strengthen security which 
includes: (1) $5,840,852,457 to Western 
Europe of which $4,818,852,457 will be mili- 
tary aid and $1,022,000,000 will be economic 
aid; (2) $772,405,866 to Asia and the Pacific 
of which $535,250,000 will be military aid 
and $237,155,866 will be economic aid; (3) 
$556,250,000 to the Near East and Africa of 
which $396,250,000 will be military aid and 
$160,000,000 will be economic aid; (4) $59,- 
395,653 to the American Republics of which 
$38,150,000 is military aid and $21,245,653 
is for economic aid; (5) $100,000,000 is adde¢ 
for assistance to Spain. 

Public Law 249 (H. R. 5684), approvei 
October 31, 1951. 

Military bases appropriation: Appropri- 
ates $4,094,546,392 for construction of various 
military installations in the United States 
and elsewhere and for other national defense 
purposes for the fiscal year 1952, including: 

1. Three billion eight hundred and ninety 
million two hundred and ninety-six thousand 
three hundred and ninety-two dollars for 
the Department of Defense for military pub- 
lic works for (a) $1,000,000,000 for the De- 
partment of the Army for military construc- 
tion; (b) $819,096,392 for the Department 
of the Navy for public works; (c) $2,071,- 
200,000 for the Department of the Air Force 
for acquisition and construction of real 
property. 

2 Two hundred million dollars for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

3. Four million two hundred and fifty 
thousands dollars for the Federal Security 
Agency for defense community facilities and 
services. Provisos are included that (a) not 
more than 50 percent of the funds appro- 
priated by this act for employment of per- 
sons engaged in domestic information 
functions shall be used for that purpose; 
(b) Secretary of Defense must approve pay- 
ments for cost-plus contracts where cost 
estimates exceed $25,000 for work within 
continental United States. 

Public Law 254 (H. R. 5650), 
November 1, 1951. 

National defense—fourth supplemental: 
Appropriates for national defense purposes 
$6,442,668,000 for the 1951 fiscal year (which 
is $46,985,000 below the budget estimate) 
for the following: 

1. Fifty-nine million three hundred and 
twenty-three thousands dollars for Atomic 
Energy Commission; 

2. Six billion three hundred and seventy- 
nine million six hundred and seventy-three 
thousand dollars for the Department of De- 
fense of which (a) $2,847,570,000 is for the 
Department of the Army, (b) $1,645,439,000 
for the Department of the Navy, and (c) 
$1,886,664,000 for the Department of the Air 
Force; 

3. Three million six hundred and sev- 
enty-two thousand dollars for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for construction by 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Public Law 43 (H. R. 3842), approved 
May 31, 1951. 

Additional defense appropriation: In- 
c:vded in the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill is $1,208,532,750 for national defense 
for the 1952 fiscal year for the following: 

(1) One billion one hundred and thirty- 
ninth million nine hundrci and thirty-two 


approved 
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thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars for 
Atomic Energy Commission; 

(2) Sixty-seven million six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics which includes $11,700,- 
000 for contract authority for construction 
and equipment at laboratories and research 
stations; 

(3) One million dollars as a fund for the 
President for emergencies affecting the na- 
tional interest, security, or defense. 

Public Law 137 (H. R. 3880), approved Au- 
gust 31, 1951. 

Additional defense appropriations: In- 
cluded in the eighth supplemental appro- 
priation bill is $1,187,520,682 for national 
defense for the 1952 fiscal year for the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Two hundred and sixty-five million 
nine hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars 
for Atomic Energy Commission; 

(2) Seven hundred and ninety million two 
hundred and sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars to the General Services Administra- 
tion for acquisition of strategic materials; 

(3) Seventy-four million nine hundred 
and forty-five thousand dollars for civil de- 
fense; 

(4) Thirty million one hundred and fifty- 
four thousand dollars for Selective Service; 

(5) Twenty-two million five hundred and 
fifty-five thousand one hundred and eighty- 
two dollars for Department of Defense of 
which $22,500,000 is for government and re- 
lief in occupied areas; 

(6) One hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars for Nationa! Security Training 
Commission; 

(7) Three million five »undred thousand 
dollars for the National Science Foundation. 
Proviso is added requiring that any funds 
in this appropriation used for personnel en- 
gaged in domestic information services must 
be reduced by 50 percent. 


Public Law 253 (H. R. 5215), approved No- 
vember 1, 1951. 


Total national defense ap- 


propriations (inciuding 

Mutual Security appro- 

priation of $7,250,000,- 
$77, 201, 739, 830 

Total national defense au- 
thorizations 19, 324, 273, 998 


(Approximately $13,000,000,000 of this 
total was actually appropriated and is in- 
cluded in total above). 


Agriculture 


Mexican farm labor: Authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to carry out an agreement with 
Mexico under which Mexican nationals may 
be legally imported into the United States 
subject to the immigration laws for tempo- 
rary agricultural employment if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture certifies that such work- 
ers are needed and that American labor is 
not available. The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to recruit farm workers in Mexico, 
transport them to the United States, and 
guarantee that American employers will 
comply with the individual work contracts 
entered into between them and the Mexican 
workers as it relates to wages and transporta- 
tion. The law expires December 31, 1953. 

Public Law 78 (S. 984), approved July 12, 
1951. 

Mexican farm labor appropriation: Appro- 
priates $950,000, of which $750,000 is reim- 
bursable, to carry out the terms of the Mexi- 
can Farm Labor Act. 

Public Law 113 (H. J. Res. 311), approved 
August 16, 1951. 

Farm mortgage loans: Amends the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act as follows: 
(a) Secretary of Agriculture authorized to 
insure up to $25,000,000 a year of farm- 
mortgage loans on the basis of bona fide 
applications and the availability of farms; 
no change is made in the use of the remain- 
ing $75,000,000 original authorization which 
s loaned on the basis of farm population 


and prevalence of tenancy; (b) Secretary is 
authorized to postpone refinancing insured 
mortgage loans until the borrower has suffi- 
cient equity to meet the requirements to 
which the holder of the insured mortgage 
may be subject in making uninsured loans; 
(c) the limit of initial production and sub- 
sistence loans is increased from 83,500 to 
$7,000 and the total outstanding indebted- 
ness of any borrower on all such loans from 
$5,000 to $10,000; (d) term of repayment of 
operating loans and the maximum period 
which a borrower may be indebted in order 
to be eligible for further financial assistance 
is extended from 5 to 7 years; (e) Secretary 
is authorized to postpone the initial annual 
repayment of both real estate and produc- 
tion assistance loans for two full crop years 
after the date of the loan if it is determined 
that the farm income will not be sufficient 
to make the payment at an earlier date. 

Public Law 123 (S. 684), approved August 
23, 1951. 

Poisonous weed control: Provides general 
authorization for the eradication and con- 
trol of Halogeton glomeratus, a poisonous 
weed growing on the range and pasture lands 
of the United States which has caused seri- 
ous loss to the livestock industry. Estab- 
lishes a Federal policy authorizing needed 
work without regard to land ownership and 
provides for cooperation between State and 
local agencies and the several agencies of the 
Federal Government having land manage- 
ment responsibiiity. Authorizes: (a) sur- 
veys to detect the presence and effect of the 
weed; (b) measures and operations necessary 
to control, suppress, and eradicate; and (c) 
authorizes funds to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior, from time to time, as may be 
necessary to carry out this program. 

S. 1041, passed Senate August 9, 
Pending in House. 

Sugar tax and quotas: Extends the Sugar 
Act of 1948 to December 31, 1956, and amends 
the Internal Revenue Code by continuing 
excise tax on sugar to June 30, 1957. In- 
creases annual quota allocation to Puerto 
Rico by 170,000 tons and to the Virgin 
Islands by 6,000 tons. Establishes an annual 
quota of 300,000 gallons of liquid sugar for 
the British West Indies. Quota allocations 
for the various producing areas on the main- 
land of the United States, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands remain the same as in 
existing law. A slight increase is provided 
in the allocation to foreign countries, ex- 
cept Cuba, which ship sugar into the United 
States, restoring to these countries their pre- 
war ratio of sugar imports. Cuba's per- 
centage share of imports is reduced, but the 
actual tonnage of Cuban sugar to the United 
States is expected to increase. 

Public Law 140 (H. R. 4251), approved 
September 1, 1951. 

Peanut acreage allotments: Amends Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to author- 
ize an increase in acreage allotments for 
edible and other types of peanuts for the 
1951 crop year. Allotment increase of 34,900 
acres for inedible peanuts is authorized; edi- 
ble peanuts acreage increase is allotted on 
a@ proportional basis by States to farmers 
producing this type. Total acreage in- 
crease for all types is 97,743, making final 
1951 allotment 1,771,117 acres, which is a 
reduction of 331,334 acres from 1950 allot- 
ment of 2,200,194 acres. 

Public Law 17 (H. R. 2615), approved 
April 12, 1951. 

Transfer horse-breeding farm: Directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to Ver- 
mont Agriculture College some 942 acres of 
land comprising the former United States 
Morgan Breeding Farm, to be used by the 
college for general agricultural purposes, in- 
cluding the continuance of breeding Morgan 
horses. 

Public Law 26 (8. 271), approved May 7, 
1951. 


1951. 
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Bar entry of destructive mollusks: Prohib- 
its importation into the United States of 
certain land and fresh-water snails, and 
particularly the giant African snail, destruc- 
tive to agriculture, by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish rules for 
inspection and treatment of goods entering 
the United States, and establishes penalty 
of $500 fine and 1 year imprisonment for 
violation. 

Public Law 152 (H. R. 4443), approved Sep- 
tember 22, 1951. 

Federal land banks: Repeals the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe 
to the capital stock of Federal land banks 
since such subscriptions are no longer need- 
ed by the Federal land banks. 

S. 2091, passed Senate October 1, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Tobacco quotas: Authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the basis of certain find- 
ings to increase the marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments for certain types of to- 
bacco sufficient to meet the demand. 

Public Law 178 (H. R. 4475), approved Oc- 
tober 17, 1951. 

Timber sales: Raises from $500 to $2,000 
the limitation on the amount of national 
forest timber that may be sold by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture without advertisement. 

S. 1517, passed Senate October 1, 1951 
Pending in House. 

Virgin Island experimental! station: Auth- 
orizes the transfer of certain lands and fa- 
cilities in the Virgin Islands from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct an argicultural re- 
search and extension service program in the 
Virgin Islands. 

Public Law 228. (H. R. 4027), approved Oc- 
tober 29, 1951. 

Import baler twine: Authorizes the duty- 
free importation of twine used in baling hay, 
straw, and other fodder which is now subject 
to duty at 15 percent ad valorem. 

Public Law 219 (H. R. 1005), approved Oc- 
tober 25, 1951. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture Department appropriation: 
Appropriates for the Department of Agricul- 
ture 802,988,626 for the 1952 fiscal year 
(which is $17,216,920 below the budget esti- 
mates) for the following major activities: 

1. Four hundred and thirty-four million 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand four 
hundred and ninety-one dollars for Produc- 
tion and Marketing, Administration which 
includes (a) $256,500,000 for the 1952-crop- 
year soil-building program, and (b) 810,- 
000,000 for the acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota programs; 

2. Seventy-one million four hundred and 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and six- 
teen dollars for Agriculture Research Admin- 
istration of which (a) $30,626,650 is for agri- 
cultural engineering research and plant 
quarantine, (b) $23,628,928 for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for meat inspection, 
animal research, disease control, (c) $12,795,- 
798 for maintenance of experimental sta- 
tions throughout the United States and its 
possessions, (d) $1,475,000 for the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, (e) $1,350,000 for the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
(f) $550,000 for eradication foot-and-mouth 
and other contagious diseases of animal~ and 
poultry; 

3. Sixty-three million two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and 
eight dollars for Forest Service for research, 
protection, management, fighting forest fires, 
development of roads and trails; 

4. Sixty million eighty-three thousand two 
hundred and ninety-one dollars for Soil Con- 
servation Service which includes $6,372,800 
for flood control; 

5. Seventy-six million eight hundred and 
eight thousand dollars to Commodity Credit 
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Corporation to discharge indebtedness in- 
curred under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment Act of 1949; 

6. Twenty-seven million, nine hundred and 
eighty-five thousand dollars for cooperative 
agricultural extension work; 

7. Twenty-seven million, eight hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars for Farm- 
ers Home Administration but includes bor- 
rowing authorization of $153,000,000 for pro- 
duction and subsistence loans to farmers; 

8. Seven million, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for rural electrification pro- 
gram but includes authority to borrow $209,- 
000,000 for loans to rural electric coopera- 
tives; 

9. Seven million, nine hundred and forty- 
nine, nine hundred and eleven dollars for 
Federal crop-insurance program; 

10. Six million dollars for control of for- 
est pests which includes $3,300,000 for con- 
trol of white pine blister rust; 

11. Four million, nine hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand, three hundred and four dol- 
lars for Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of which (a) $2,150,000 is to be used for 
economic investigations, and (b) $2,848,304 
for publishing crop and livestock estimates; 

12. Four million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for research and market- 
ing: 

13. Two million, seven hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars for Farm Credit As- 
ministration of which $2,325,000 is an ad- 
vance from farm credit agencies, 

14. Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
for Commodity Exchange Authority; 

15. Six million, six hundred and fifty-six 
thousand, five hundred and five dollars for 
general administrative expenses of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

16. Provisos are added reducing all appro- 
priations for personal services by 10 percent 
and prohibiting filling more than 75 percent 
of vacancies in publicity and information 


service personnel. 

Public Law 135 (H. R. 3973), approved 
August 31, 1951. 

Civil functions appropriations: Appropri- 


ates #597,262,713 for the 1952 fiscal year 
(which is $65,175,130 below the budget esti- 
mate) for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army, which in- 
cludes: 

1. Three hundred and sixteen million, five 
hundred and forty-four thousand and one 
hundred dollars for the general flood-control 
program including (a) $7,060,000 for main- 
tenance and operation of the program; (b) 
$1,000,000 for planning of flood-control proj- 
ects; and (c) $308,484,100 for construction 
of approximately 84 flood-control projects, 

2. One hundred and ninety-two million, 
six hundred and fifty-seven, six hundred and 
thirteen dollars for the rivers and harbors 
program including (a) $66,965,000 for main- 
tenance of rivers and harbors; (b) $500,000 
for planning of rivers and harbors projects; 
(c) $125,192,613 for construction of approxi- 
mately 43 rivers and harbors projects. 

3. Sixty million, five hundred thcusand 
dollars for flood control on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. 

Public Law 203 (H. R. 4386), approved Oc- 
tober 24, 1951. 

Department of Defense appropriations: 
Appropriates for the Defense Department— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps—$56,- 
939,568,030 for the 1952-53 and succeeding 
fiscal years (which is $740,057,670 below the 
burget estimate) for the following major 
activities 

1. Nineteen billion, eight hundred and 
eighty-eight million, thirty-two thousand 
and thirty dollars for the Department of 
the Army, including (a) $2,787,990,000 for 
the Quartermaster Corps, of which (1) $1,- 
506,681,000 is for clothing and equipment, 
(2) $603,309,000 is for subsistence, (3) $465,- 
000,000 is for regular supplies of the Army; 
(b) $1,213,707,000 for the Signal Corps; (c) 
$807,792,000 for the National Guard and Or- 


ganized Reserve; (d) $1,214,412,700 for the 
Corps of Engineers, of which (1) $1,166,- 
049,000 is for the engineer service, (2) $48,- 
363,700 is for military construction; (e) $3,- 
297,076,000 for Army pay; (f) $269,580,000 for 
medical service; (g) $22,300,000 for Army 
training; and (h) $1,138,130,000 for general 
administration of the Department of the 
Army. 

2. Fifteen billion five hundred and forty- 
four million eight hundred and ninety-one 
thousand dollars for the Department of the 
Navy, including: (a) $2,538,541,000 for mili- 
tary personnel of Navy and Naval Reserve 
which includes pay, allowances, travel and 
authorized transportation of dependents; 
(b) $97,570,000 for training, education, and 
general expenses of naval personnel; (c) 
$580,604,000 for military personnel of Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve, including 
pay, subsistence, clothing, travel and au- 
thorized transportation of dependents; (d) 
$923,393,000 for aircraft and facilities; (e) 
$4,000,000,000 for construction of aircraft anc 
related procurement; (f) $1,537,452,000 for 
ships and facilities, which includes design, 
maintenance, operation, and alteration of 
vessels and facilities; (g) $1,420,650,000 for 
construction, acquisition and conversion 
of ships; (h) $1,819,503,000 for ordnance 
and facilities which includes production, pro- 
curement of ordnance, and ammunition; (i) 
$135,770,000 for medical care, which includes 
maintenance and operation of naval hospi- 
tals, procurement of supplies and traini~g of 
personnel; (j) $485,102,000 for service-wide 
supply and finance activities. 

3. Nineteen billion nine hundred and sev- 
enty-five million seven hundred and eighty- 
five thousand dollars for the Department of 
the Air Force, including: (a) $12,990,800,000 
for construction, procurement, and modifica- 
tion of aircraft and equipment; (b) $3,016,- 
700,000 for military personnel of the Air 
Force; (c) $106,943,000 for maintenance of 
Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard; 
(d) $40,600,000 for expénses necessary for 
the maintenance, operation, and adminis- 
tration of the activities of the Air Force. 

4. One million seven hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars for related agencies, in- 
cluding (a) $160,000 for the National Security 
Council; and (b) $1,600,000 for the National 
Resources Board. 

5. One billion five hundred and twenty- 
nine million one hundred thousand dollars 
for the Office of Secretary of Defense. 

6. Provisos are added: (a) terminating a 
contract if it is determined gratuities were 
offered a Government employee or officer; 
(b) prohibiting flight pay unless assigned 
duties involve actual combat missions or in- 
volve flight in excess of 20 hours per month; 
(c) allowing release of involuntary reservists 
having served 16 months on active duty since 
June 26, 1950, if they served at least 12 
months between December 7, 1941, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945; (d) prohibiting retirement 
pay after October 18, 1951, for any officer who 
retires voluntarily unless physically unfit, 
has reached retirement age, or retirement is 
approved by Secretary. 

Public Law 179 (H. R. 5054), approved 
October 18, 1951. 

District of Columbia appropriation: Ap- 
propriates $11,400,000 (which is $600,000 be- 
low the budget estimate) for District of 
Columbia for the 1952 fiscal year which is the 
Federal share of the total $138,216,150 ap- 
propriation for general administration of the 
District government. The balance, $126,- 
816 150, is derived from District revenues 
such as taxes and special assessments. 

Public Law 106 (H. R. 4329), approved 
August 3, 1951. 

Additional District of Columbia appropria- 
tion: Included in the eighth supplemental 
appropriation bill is $136,650 for the 1952 
fiscal year for the Office of Rent Control for 
the District of Columbia. (Payable out of 
District of Columbia revenues. ) 

Public Law 253 (H. R. 5215), approved 
November 1, 1951. 
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Additional District of Columbia appropria- 
tion: Included in the third supplemental 
appropriation bill is $1,122,740 for general 
administration of the District of Columbia. 
(Payable out of District of Columbia rey- 
enues.) 

Public Law 45 (H. R. 3587), approved June 
2, 1951. 

District of Columbia rent control—second 
supplemental: Appropriates $21,250 for the 
administration of the District Rent Control 
Office through June 30, 1951. (Payable out 
of District of Columbia revenues.) 

Public Law 11 (H. J. Res. 207), approved 
March 24, 1951. 

Independent offices appropriation: Appro- 
priates for the Executive Office and inde- 
pendent agencies $6,162,825,175 for the 1952 
fiscal year (which is $675,077,290 below the 
budget estimates) for the following major 
activities: 

1. Three billion, nine hundred and sixty- 
nine million, four hundred and thirty-six 
thousand, two hundred and twenty dollars 
for Veterans’ Administration which includes 
$2,112,230,000 for payment of disability com- 
pensation and pensions; 

2. One billion, one hundred and thirty- 
nine million, nine hundred and thirty-two 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars for 
Atomic Energy Commission; 

3. Ten million, five hundred and thirteen 
thousand, five hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars for Interstate Commerce Commission; 

4. Six million, one hundred and sixteen 
thousand, six hundred and fifty dollars for 
Federal Communications Commission; 

5. Four million, five thousand, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for Federal 
Power Commission; , 

6. Three million, nine hundred and forty 
thousand, four hundred dollars for Federal 
Trade Commission; 

7. Five million, three hundred and sev- 
enty-eight, four hundred and eighty dollars 
for Securities and Exchange Commission; 

8. One million, one hundred and forty- 
four thousand, six hundred dollars for Tariff 
Commission; 

9. Two hundred and thirty-eight million, 
three hundred and eighty-nine thousand, six 
hundred dollars for Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; 

10. Three hundred and thirty million, four 
hundred and fifty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars for Civil Service Commission, 
which includes $310,000,000 for civil-service 
retirement and disability funds; 

11. One hundred and fifty-seven million, 
five hundred and fifty-eight thousand, nine 
hundred dollars for Maritime Administra- 
tion under the Department of Commerce; 

12. One hundred and fifty million, three 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand dollars 
for General Services Administration; 

13. Sixty-seven million, six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, which includes $11,700,- 
000 for contract authority for construction 
and equipment at laboratories and research 
stations; 

14. Thirty-one million, four hundred and 
ninety four thousand dollars for General Ac- 
counting Office; 

15. Twenty-three million, sixty thousand 
dollars for Housing and Home Finance 
Agency but includes authority to guarantee 
$58,488,000 in loan authorizations; 

16, Seven million, eight hundred and eleven 
thousand, two hundred and fifteen dollars 
for Executive Office of the President, which 
includes $3,362,000 for the Bureau of the 
Budget and $800,000 for disaster relief; 

17. Seven million dollars for Displaced 
Persons Commission; 

18. Three million, seven hundred and 
nineteen thousand dollars for American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission; 

19. Three million, five hundred and forty- 
five thousand, two hundred dollars for 
Smithsonian Institution and National Gal- 
lery of Art; 














20. Two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
dollars for Subversive Activities Control 
Board; 

21. Eighty-nine thousand, six hundred 
dollars for Indian Claims Commission; 

22. Provisos are added reducing all appro- 
priations for personal services by 10 percent 
and prohibiting filling more than 75 percent 
of vacancies in publicity and information 
service personnel. 

Public Law 137 (H. R. 3880), approved Au- 
gust 31, 1951. 

Intcrior Department appropriation: Ap- 
propriates for the Department of the In- 
terior $511,841,816 for the 1952 fiscal year 
(which is $52,344,184 below the budget esti- 
mates) for the following major activities: 

1. Two hundred and twenty-nine million 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand 
five hundrer and twenty-two dollars for the 
Bureau of Reclamation exclusive of special 
funds and authority for transfer of various 
facilities; 

2. Seventy-two million nine hundred and 
eight thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration; 

3. Sixty-eight million nine hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand five hundred and 
twelve dollars for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, which includes more than $2,000,000 
in tribal funds; 

4. Thirty-nine million nine hundred and 
twelve thousand nine hundred and seventy 
dollars for the Office of Territories of which 
(a) $31,900,000 is for Alaska public works, 
road and other construction, and (b) $992,- 
970 is for public works in the Virgin Islands 
but exclusive of an additional $2,725,000 in 
advances and grants to the Virgin Islands 
Corporation; 

5. Twenty-seven million six hundred and 
forty-six thousand five hundred and sixty- 
four dollars for the National Park Service; 

6. Twenty-three million four hundred and 
twelve thousand eight hundred and fifty-six 
dollars for the Bureau of Mines; 

7. Twenty-one million three hundred 
thousand dollars for the Geological Survey; 

8. Twelve million seventy-seven thousand 
five hundred and fifty-five dollars for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service exclusive of funds 
derived as revenues from taxes on certain 
sporting goods and seal sales in Alaska; 

9. Eight million four hundred and twenty- 
two six hundred and five dwllars for the 
Bureau of Land Management exclusive of 
funds received from grazing, royalties, etc., 
for expenditure to States and range-land 
improvements; 

10. Two million one hundred and fifty- 
four thousand nine hundred and eleven dol- 
lars for general administrative expenses of 
the Department of the Interior; 

11. Provisos are added reducing all appro- 
priations for personal services by 10 percent 
and prohibiting filling more than 75 percent 
of vacancies in publicity and information 
service personnel. 

Public Law 136 (H. R. 3790), approved 
August 31, 1951. 

Labor-Federal Security Agency appropria- 
tion: Appropriates for the Department of 
Labor, Federal Security Agency, and related 
agencies $2,512,004,270 for the 1952 fiscal 
year (which is $232,249,490 below the budget 
estimate) for the following major activities: 

1. Two hundred and twenty-two million 
five hundred and four thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-four dollars for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which includes (a) $169,- 
576,919 for the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and (b) $2,950,000 for general ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Department of 
Labor; 

2. One billion seven hundred and fifteen 
million twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-three dollars for the Federal 
Security Agency, which includes (a) $346,- 
710,408 for Public Health Service for tubercu- 
losis, national heart, national cancer, men- 
tal health, etc., (b) $75,000,000 for school 
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construction, and (c) $65,000,967 for Office 
of Education; 

3. One billion one hundrec and eighty- 
nine million eight hundred and thirty-three 
thousand five hundred dollars for the So- 
cial Security Administration, which includes 
a limitation of $58,110,300 from the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund; 

4. Seven million eight hundred eighty-five 
thousand four hundred and eighteen dollars 
for the National Labor Relations Board; 

5. One million ninety-two thousand two 
hundred and forty-three dollars for the Na- 
tional Mediation Board; 

6. Five hundred and sixty-two million five 
hundred and thirty-four thousand four hun- 
Gred and nine dollars for the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board; 

7. Two million nine hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand four hundred and thirteen dollars 
for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; 

8. Provisos are added reducing appropria- 
tions for personal services by 10 percent and 
prohibiting filling more than 75 percent of 
vacancies in publicity ana information serv- 
ice personnel. 

Public Law 134 
August 31, 1951. 

Labor Department—seventh supplemen- 
tal: Appropriates $950,000 for the 1952 fiscal 
year ($750,000 reimbursable from payments 
made to the United States by employers) for 
expenses in connection with the Mexican 
farm labor program. 

Public Law 113 (H. J. Res. 311), approved 
August 16, 1951. 

Legislative branch appropriations: Ap- 
propriates for the legislative branch 
$73,805,507 for the 1952 fiscal year 
(which is $8,116,079 below the budget esti- 
mate) for the following major activities: 

1. Twelve million three hundred and 
ninety-five thousand six hundred and five 
dollars for the Senate which includes (a) 
$6,481,545 for expenses of operating Senators’ 
Offices including salaries, (b) $1,498,334 for 
operations of offices of Secretary of Senate, 
Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, (c) %1.928,593 
for operation of Senate committees inc} :iding 
sclaries, (d) $160,135 for operation of Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and (e) 
$125,532 for official reporting of Senate pro- 
ceedings; 

2. Twenty-two million eight hundred and 
twenty-two thousand one hundred and nine 
dollars for the House of Representatives 
which includes (a) $14,730,450 for expenses 
of operating Members’ and Delegates’ offices 
including salaries, (b) $1,219,390 for opera- 
tion of House committees, (c) $1,523,874 for 
Operations of offices of Clerk of the House, 
Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, (d) $180,000 
for operation of Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, and (e) $114,935 for re- 
porting House proceedings; 

3. Seven million five hundred and one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars for Architect of the Capitol which in- 
cludes (a) $2,456,468 for repairs, main- 
tenance, and improvemenits of Capitol build- 
ings, and (b) $4,267,600 for operation and 
improvement of Capitol power plant; 

4. Eight million six hundred and ninety- 
five thousand one hundred and sixty dollars 
for operation of Library of Congress; 

5. Twenty-one million nine hundred thou- 
scnd dollars for Government Printing Of- 
fice for printing and other activities includ- 
ing distribution of documents. 

Public Law 168 (H. R. 4496), approved 
October 11, 1951. 

Legislative branch—first supplemental: 
Appropriates $831,155 for the legislative 
branch for the 1951 fiscal year (which is 
$25,000 above the budget estimate) for (a) 
$633,655 for operating expenses of the Senate, 
an.’ (b) $197,500 for operating expenses of 
the House of Representatives. 

Public Law 7 (H. J. Res. 195), approved 
March 19, 1951. 


(H. R. 3709), approved 
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supplemental: 


Legislative branch—fifth 
Appropriates $150,000 for the legislative 
branch for che 1951 fiscal year for expenses 
of inquiries and investigations. 

Public Law 49 (H. J. Res. 267), 
Jime 15, 1951 

Mutual Security appropriation: Appro- 
priates $7,328,903,976 (which is $198,623,814 
below the budget estimate) for the fiscal 
year 1952 for military, economic, and techni- 
cal assistance to various foreign countries as 
follows: (1) $5,840,852,.457 to Western 
Europe, of which $4,818,852.457 will be mili- 
tary aid and $1,022,000,000 will be economic 
aid; (2) $772,405,866 to Asia and the Pacific, 
of which $535,250,000 will be military aid 
and $237,155,866 will be economic aid: (3) 
$556,250,000 to the Near East and Africa, of 
which $396,250,000 will be milita.y aid and 
160,000,000 will be economic aid: (4) $59.- 
395,653 to the American Republic, of which 
$38,150,000 is military aid and $21,245,653 is 
for economic aid: (5) $100,000,000 is added 
for assistance to Spain. 

Pulic Law 249 (H. R. 5684), 
October 31, 1951. 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
appropriations: Appropriates for the 1952 fis- 
cal year $1,042.867,887 (which is $215,428,254 
below the budget estimate) including: 

1. Two hundred and twenty-eight million 
one hundred and four thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one dollars for the Depart- 
ment of State, including the following ma- 
jor activities: (a) $85,000,000 for interna- 
tional information and educational service; 
(b) $30,297,861 for contributions to inter- 
national organizations; (c) $12,030,000 for 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection and 
construction; (d) $7,500,000 for acquisition 
of buildings abroad; (e) $74,200,000 for gen- 
eral administration of State Department. 

2. One hundred and eighty-one million 
six hundred and two thousand dollars for 
the Department of Justice, including the 
following major activities: (a) $90,000,000 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation; (b) 
$36,400,000 for the operation of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service; (c) 
$25,970,000 for the operation of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons; (d) $12,990,000 for United 
States marshals and attorneys; (e) $14,517,- 
000 for general legal activities and admin- 
istration. 

3. Six hundred and seven million two hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand nine hundred 
and eleven dollars for the Department of 
Commerce, including the following major ac- 
tivities: (a) $42,943,500 for the Bureau of 
Public Roads, of which (1) $9,343,500 is for 
Federal aid to highway construction, (2) 
$24,500,000 is for the forest highways, (3) 
$3,500,000 is for access roads; (b) $122,800,000 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, of 
which (1) $28,700,000 is for the Federal aid 
to airports program, (2) $525,000 is for con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
Alaskan airports; (c) $25,500,000 for the 
Weather Bureau; (d) $13,700,000 for the 
Census Bureau; (e€) $12,200,000 for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; (f) $11,500,000 for the 
Patent Office. 

4. Twenty-five million nine hundred and 
eighteen thousand one hundred and {.fteen 
dollars for the judiciary, including the fol- 
lowing major activities: (a) $1,238,250 for 
the Supreme Court; (b) $2,180,000 for the 
Federal probation system; (c) $588,900 for 
the Court of Claims; (d) $433,165 for the 
Customs Court. 

5. Provisos are added (1) reducing by 10 
percent below budget estimate the total 
number of personnel in the agencies under 
this bill; (2) barring funds for filling more 
than 75 percent of vacancies occurring after 
August 1, 1951, but excepting from the 10- 
percent cut (a) positions filled from within 
the agency; (b) positions filled by Presiden- 
tial appointment; (c) positions in the judi- 
ciary, FBI, CAB, CAA, Foreign Service, and 


so forth. 


approved 


approved 
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Public Law 188 
October 22, 1951. 

Treasury-Post Office appropriations: Ap- 
propriates for the Treasury Department and 
the Post Office Department $2,928,398,000 for 
the 1952 fiscal year (which is $30,027,000 be- 
low the budget estimate) as follows: 

1. Two billion three hundred and forty 
million eight hundred thousand dollars for 
the Post Office Department which includes 
$2,315,000,000 for postal operations and 
transportation of mails. 

2. Five hundred and eight-seven million 
five hundred and ninety-eight thousand dol- 
lars for the Treasury Department which in- 
cludes (a) $253,000,000 for Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue; (b) $162,700,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance of Coast Guard; (c) 
$2,500,000 for Secret Service Division; (d) 
$2,100,000 for the Bureau of Narcotics. 

3. Proviso is added prohibiting filling more 
than 75 percent of the vacancies occurring 
among persons engaged in information or 
publicity services. 

Pubiic Law 111 
August 11, 1951. 


Supplemental Appropriations 


Executive, legislative, and District of Co- 
lumbia—third supplemental: Appropriates 
for the executive branch, legislative branch, 
and the District of Columbia government 
$364,932,477 for the 1951 fiscal year (which is 
$530,833,816 below the budget estimate) as 
follows: 

1. One hundred and fifty-nine million 
five hundred thousand dollars (out of postal 
revenues) for the Post Office Departmert for 
postal operations and transportation of 
mails 

2. Seventy-nine million three hundred 
and seventy-two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for various independent offices of which 
(a) $27,418,000 is for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, (b) $25,000,000 for Federal Civil De- 
fense, and (c) $20,000,000 for the “vessel 
operations revolving fund” of the Maritime 
Administration. 

3. Fifty million dollars for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency in grants for surveys and 
school construction. 

4. Thirty-three million eighty-one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars 
for the President’s fund, of which (a) $5,750,- 
000 is for international child-welfare work, 
and (b) $27,331,895 for expenses in connec- 
tion with defense production. 

5. Nine million five hundred and thirty- 
three thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars for the Department of State to 
carry on its international information and 
educational activities. 

6. Seven million eight hundred and c:ev- 
enty thousand dollars for the Department of 
Justice, of which $5,872,000 is for the gen- 
eral administration of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

7. Seven million six hundred and fifty-two 
thousand dollars for the Department of the 
Interior of which (a) $3,650,000 is for con- 
struction by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and (b) $4,000,000 for construction work on 
the Alaska Railroad. 

8. Six million two hundred and thirty-four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-four 
dollars for the Department of Commerce of 
which (a) $1,464,384 is for the payment of 
claims under the Federal Airport Act, and 
(b) $4,250,000 for the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

9. Three million three hundred thousand 
dollars for the Department of Agriculture for 
the Forest Service. 

10. Three million one hundred and three 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one dol- 
lars for the payment of claims and judg- 
ments rendered against the United States 
by United States courts. 

11. Three million dollars for the Depart- 
ment of Labor as an additional amount for 
the employees compensation fund. 


(H. R. 3282), approved 


12. One million five hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight dollars for general administrative ex- 
penses of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment and for repairs and maintenance 
of the Capitol buildings. 

13. One million one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand seven hundred and forty dol- 
lars for general administration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be derived from the 
District revenue. 

14. Four hundred and eighty thousand 
dollass for the Treasury Department of 
which $350,000 is for the Ccast Guard. 

15. Two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for the general administration 
of the judiciary. 

16. Public Law 22 appropriating $10,000,- 
000 for defense production for the 1951 fiscal 
year is chargeable against this appropriation. 

Public Law 45 (H. R. 3587), approved June 
2, 1951. 

National defense—fourth supplemental: 
Appropriates for national defense purposes 
$6,442,668,000 for the 1951 fiscal year (which 
is $46,985,000 below the budget estimate) for 
the following: 

1. Fifty-nine million three hundred and 
twenty-three thousand dollars for Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

2. Six billion three hundred and seventy- 
nine million six hundred and seventy-three 
thousand dollars for the Department of De- 
fense of which (a) $2,847,570,000 is for the 
Army, (b) $1,645,439,000 for the Navy, and 
(c) $1,886,664,000 for the Air Force. 

3. Three million six hundred and seventy- 
two thousand dollars for the Department of 
the Interior for construction by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

Public Law 43 (H. R. 3842), approved May 
31, 1951. 

Disaster relief—sixth supplemental: Ap- 
propriates $25,000,000 for the 1952 fiscal year 
for relief in the Mississippi and Missouri 
River areas. 

Public Law 80 (H. J. Res. 292), approved 
July 18, 1951. 

Executive and independent agencies— 
eighth supplemental: Appropriates for vari- 
ous departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment $1,676,246,976 for the 1952 fiscal year 
(which is $628,244,681 below the budget esti- 
mate) for the following: 

1. One billion three hundred and thirty- 
four million one hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars for 
various independent agencies, of which (a) 
$835,582,500 for the General Services Admin- 
istration, including $790,216,500 for purchase 
o° strategic and critical materials: (b) $265,- 
965,000 for the Atomic Energy Commission; 
(c) $74,945,000 for the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration; (d) $116,775,000 for the Veterans’ 
Administration for the national service life 
insurance program; (e) $30,154,0.0 for the 
selective service program; (f) $4,575,000 for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency; (g) 
$100,000 for the Motor Carrier Claims Com- 
mission; (h) $2,543,750 for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to be used for the 
Defense Transportation Administration; 
$3,500,000 for the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

2. One hundred million six hundred and 
eighty-two thousand one hundred and five 
dollars for the Department of Commerce, 
which includes (a) $39,737,500 for expenses 
of defense production program; and (b) 
$60,000,000 for maritime activities. 

3. Twenty-six million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the Department of 
State, to be used in governing occupied areas. 

4. Twenty-two million five hundred and 
fifty-five thousand one hundred and eighty- 
two dollars for the Department of Defense, of 
which $22,500,000 is to be used for govern- 
ment and relief in occupied areas. 

5. Twenty-three million two hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred dollars 
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(H. R. 4740), approved 


for the Department of Labor, of which 
$21,287,500 is for the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

6. Six million one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the Federal Security Agency. 

7. Eleven million sixty-nine thousand dol- 
lars for the Department of Interior, of which 
(a) $2,285,000 is for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; (b) $954,000 is for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; and (c) $5,000,000 is for expenses ot! 
defense production. 

8. Two million fifty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and fourteen dollars for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

9. Four hundred and eleven t’ ousand six 
hundred and fifty dollars for the District 
of Columbia out of District of Columbia 
revenues. 

10. Thirty-one million seven hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars for the Treas- 
ury Department, of which (a) $28,000,000 is 
for the Coast Guard, and (b) $400,000 for 
the Bureau of Narcotics. 

11. Three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration. 

12. One million seven hundred and eleven 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

13. Two million eight hundred thousand 
dollars for Defense Production Administra- 
tion. 

14. Ninety-eight million fifty-three thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
for Economic Stabilization Agency. 

15. One hundred and eighty-five thousand 
dollars for the National Security Training 
Commission. 

Provisos are included (a) reducing by 50 
percent appropriations in this bill for domes- 
tic informational personnel; (b) reducing by 
25 percent all appropriations this fiscal year 
for publicity and informational personnel for 
the Department of Labor and the Federal 
Security Agency but exception is made for 
those engaged in the preparation or distri- 
bution of technical, scientific, or research 
publications; (c) specifically excluded from 
any reduction in information staff made by 
this or any other act are personnel in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization engaged in 
informing the public about the progress and 
purposes of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram or persons in the agencies assigned 
functions under the Defense Production Act 
who are engaged in informing the public 
about rules, regulations, and orders. 

Public Law 253 (H. R. 5215), approved 
November 1, 1951. 

Veterans’ Administration—ninth supple- 
mental: Appropriates $5,000,000 for the 1952 
fiscal year for payments to beneficiaries under 
the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951. 

Public Law 169 (H. J. Res. 340), approved 
October 11, 1951. 

Rehabilitation of flood-stricken areas— 
tenth supplemental: Appropriates $53,440,- 
000 (which is $346,560,000 below the budget 
estimate) for the rehabilitation of flood- 
stricken areas (Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Illinois) for the 1952 fiscal year of which: 

(1) Eighteen million four hundred forty 
thousand dollars is for the Department of 
Agriculture for restoration of productive ca- 
pacity of farms through clearing sand, water, 
reestablishing pastures; 

(2) Thirty million dollars is for the disaster 
loan revolving fund of the Farmers Home 
Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture; 

(3) Five million dollars is for disaster re- 
lief activities to supplement the $25,800,000 
previously appropriated by the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress. 

(4) The bill also increases the limitation 
on RFC disaster loans from $40,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 to provide funds to rehabilitate 
business and home owners and extends 
from 10 to 20 years the time limit fixed by 
law on loans for acquisition or construction 
of housing. (Public Law 139, 82d Cong.. 
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authorized the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to make advance commitments 
up to $200,000,000 to purchase eligible mort- 
gages of which $50,000,000 was reserved for 
housing for victims of the flood disaster.) 

The above funds together with amounts 
already available through presently author- 
ized programs in existing agencies for finan- 
cial aid to the disaster area totals $257,590,- 
000 

Public Law 202 (H. J. Res. 341), approved 
October 24, 1951. 

National defense-——military bases—elev- 
enth supplemental appropriation: Appropri- 
ates $4,146,407,108 (which is $941,109,966 be- 
low the budget estimate) for the fiscal year 
1952, as follows: 

1.-Three billion, eight hundre. and ninety 
million two hundred and ninety-six thousand 
three hundred and ninety-two dollars for 
the Department of Defense for military pub- 
lic works for the following major activities: 
(a) $1,000.000,000 for the Department of the 
Army for military construction; (b) $819,- 
096,392 for the Department of the Navy for 
public works; (c) $2,071,200,000 for the De- 
partment of the Air Force for acquisition and 
construction of real property. 

2. Two hundred and forty-five million 
six hundred and three thousand dollars for 
various independent offices, including the 
following major activities: (a) $200,000,000 
for the Atomic Energy Commission; (b) $1,- 
400,000 for the Civil Service Commission; (c) 
$43,103,000 for the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, of which $25,000,000 is for de- 
fense housing. 

3 Four million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the Federal Security Agency 
for defense community facilities and services. 

4. One million eight hundred and eighty- 
five thousand four hundred and sixteen dol- 
lars for claims and judgments rendered 
against the United States. 

5. Five hundred and fifty thousand five 
hundred dollars for the legislative branch for 
contingent expenses of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

6. Three million six hundred and thirty- 
five thousand dollars for the Department 
of the Interior of which (a) $635,000 is for 
Indian Affairs; (b) $3,000,000 for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

7. One hundred and eighty-six thousand 
eight hundred dollars for the Department of 
Agriculture for flood control. Provisos are 
included that (a) not more than 50 percent 
of the funds appropriated by this act for 
employment of persons engaged in domestic 
information functions shall be used for that 
purpose; (b) Secretary of Defense must ap- 
prove payments for cost-plus contracts where 
cost estimates exceed $25,000 for work within 
continental United States. 

Public Law 254 (H. R. 5650), approved No- 
vember 1, 1951. 

Permanent indefinite appropriations for 
1952 (estimated): These total $8,874,669,207, 
but are not annual appropriations by the 
Congress. They are annual expenditures py 
the Federal Government, authorized by per- 
manent legislation. They include the fol- 
lowing general and special funds: (a) $5,800,- 
000,000 for interest on public debt (b) $16,- 
000,000 for refunds and draw-backs on cus- 
toms duties; (c) $4,900,705 for interest on 
uninvested trust funds; and (d) $2,768,000,- 
000 for refund of internal revenue collections. 


Total appropriations by 
Congress 
Savings below budget esti- 


$91, 626, 541, 716 


4, 718, 624, 294 
Total permanent indefinite 
appropriations 
8, 874, 669, 207 


Total national defense ap- 
propriations 


77, 201, 739, 830 


Distriet of Columbia 


Rent control: Extends the District of Co- 
lumbia rent-control law until June 30, 1952, 


and permits rent increases up to 20 percent 
above the January 1, 1941, level, inclusive 
of adjustments already made. New housing, 
if rented on January 1, 1951, will be frozen 
as of that date. (Public Law 10, approved 
March 31, 1951, extended the Rent Control 
Act for 3 months until June 30, 1951.) 

Public Law 63 (S. 1590), approved June 30, 
1951. 

Settlement of claims: Authorizes the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims and suits up to $10,000 against 
the District; adds a new section (5) authoriz- 
ing the Commissioners, with consent of the 
corporation counsel, to compromise a claim 
or suit, exclusive of taxes or special assess- 
ments, provided the compromise does not 
reduce the claim or suit more than $10,000, 

Public Law 95 (S. 262), approved July 31, 
1951. 

Cancer and malignant diseases: Authorizes 
the Commissioners to require that cancer, 
sarcoma, lymphoma (including Hodgkin's 
disease), leukemia, and all other malignant 
growths be reported to the Director of Pub- 
lic Health of the District of Columbia. These 
reports will be kept confidential except upon 
order of the court or upon written authori- 
zation of the Director of Public Health. Au- 
thorizes the Commissioners to prescribe a 
reasonable penalty or fine, not exceeding 
$100, for the violation of any regulations 
under this act. 

Public Law 83 (S. 260), approved July 27, 
1951. 

Disbursing cffice procedure: Provides that 
the disbursing officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall disburse moneys in strict ac- 
cordance with vouchers certified by the Au- 
ditor of the District of Columbia and holds 
both accountable for their official acts 

Public Law 84 (S. 259), approved July 30, 
1951. 

Disbursing office personnel: Provides that 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia shall appoint a deputy disbursing officer 
and such assistant disbursing officers as are 
necessary. 

Public Law 88 (S. 494), approved July 30, 
1951. 

District of Columbia hospital construc- 
tion: Authorizes the Federal Works Admin- 
istration to meet up to 50 percent of the 
construction cost of new nonprofit hospital 
facilities for those hospitals in the District 
of Columbia which do not participate in the 
Hospital Center planned under Public Law 
648, Seventy-ninth Congress 

Public Law 221 (H. R. 2094), approved 
Cctober 25, 1951. 

Finance, commerce, and industry 


Defense Production Act: Amends the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 and the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947 by establishing cer- 
tain controls: 

1. Extends price and wage controls 
through June 30, 1952, with certain provisos: 

(a) Ceiling prices on nonagricultural com- 
modities cannot be lower than the lowest 
prevailing price at the time ceiling is estab- 
lished, or prevailing price between January 
25 and February 24, 1951; 

(b) Roll-backs of nonagricultural com- 
modities permitted if the ceiling price either 
(1) is based on highest price reeeived for 
material or service between January.1 and 
June 24, 1950, and reflects a\!justments for 
subsequent increases or decrea: es in costs oc- 
curring prior to July 26, 1951; or (2) is estab- 
lished under regulations issued prior to en- 
actment of this law; 

(c) Slaughtering quotas are banned; 

(dad) Ceiling price on agricultural products, 
including livestock, cannot be set below 90 
percent of price received by producers, on 
May 19, 1951. 

2. Continues until June 30, 1952, authority 
to issue priorities and allocate materials for 
defense, requisition needed materials and ac- 
quire property by condemnation as well as 
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other means of transfer; and empowers Gov- 
ernment agencies to stockpile defense mate- 
rials, to establisn mineral and metal produc- 
tion incentives, to contract for purchases and 
sales --itil June 30, 1962, and to use subsidy 
payments if an adequate supply of critical 
materials from high-cost sources is threat- 
ened 

3. Continues through June 30, 1°52, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board power to limit consumer 
credit, but relaxes regulation W for the pur- 
chase of new or used automobiles extending 
credit to 18 months with one-third down- 
payment required; permits trade-ins to be 
used as down-payment on household ap- 
phances and furnishings and extends credit 
period tc 18 months; residential repairs re- 
quire 10 percent down with 36 months to pay. 

4. Continues rent control through June 
30, 1952; in areas now controlled rent in- 
creases are allowed up to 20 percent over 
levels of June 1947; in newly designated crit- 
ical defense areas rent roll-backs to pre-Ko- 
rean levels are permitted (rent controls had 
previously been extended by two resolutions 
fr m March 30 to July 31, 1951). 

5. Establishes Small Defene Plants Ad- 
ministration to assist small business. 

6. Extends until June 30, 1952, import 
controls on fats, oils, dairy products, pea- 
nuts, and rice products 

Public Law 96 (S. 1717) 
1951. 

Defense Production Act amendment: 
Amends the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, to permit the Office of Price 
Stabilization to set up ceiling prices on an 
industry-wide basis rather than on an indi- 
vidual seller basis under a formula requiring 
that the ceiling price cannot be lower than 
the highest level of prices prevailing just be- 
fore the issuance of the regulation, or the 
highest level of prices prevailing between 
January 25 and February 24, 1951. OPS must 
take cognizance of cost increases up to July 
26, 1951, which are necessary and unavoid- 
able. Permits on application and showing 
those suffering financial hardship to 
secure relief whereas under existing ac y 
seller could request price adjustments re- 
gardless of whether he was sustaining finan- 
cial hardship 

S. 2170, passed Senate October 4, 
Pending in House 

Defense housing: Authorizes the construc- 
tion of housing, community facilities and 
services in connection with the national de- 
fense by providing: (a) $1.500,000.000 in Gov- 
ernment-insured mortgages as an incentive 
for private construction of defense housing; 
(b) #60,000,000 in loans and grants for the 
installation and maintenance of community 
facilities, exclusive of schools: (c) 8$50.000,- 
000 for Government construction of rental 
housing in critical defense areas but private 
builders would have 90 days in which to 
undertake such projects; (d) $15,000,000 in 
loans for the production and distribution of 
prefabricated and mobile housing with a 
limitation that not more than $500.000 shall 
go to one company or individual; (e) $10,- 
000,000 revolving fund for the acquisition 
and improvement of sites for defense hous- 
ing for resale to private builders; (f) an 
additional 2-year period during which vet- 
erans will have the right to obtain GI loans 
at 4 percent interest from a Government 
fund of $150,000.000 if the loans are not 
otherwise available; (g) relaxed credit con- 
trols on GI housing selling for $12,000 by 
reducing scale of down payments to range 
from 4 to 8 percent and allowing 25 years to 
pay; similar relaxation on nonveteran hous- 
ing selling for less than $12,000 with scale of 
down payment ranging from 10 to 20 percent 
and allowing 25 years to pay; (h) suspension 
of residential credit restrictions under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 relating to 
housing sold at $12,000 or less, or rented at 
$85 or less per month; relaxation of credit 


approved July 31, 


omy 


1951. 
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restrictions on all other housing in such a 
manner and to such extent as the President 
finds necessary to obtain the production of 
housing needed in defense and military 
areas 

Notr.—Additional housing construction 
at military installations was authorized in a 
separate law, providing $1,438,480,820 for that 
purpose. See Military and Naval Construc- 
tion Act under “National Defense” heading 
in this section. See also “Appropriations” 
under “National Defense.” 

Public Law 139 (S. 349), approved Septem- 
ber 1, 1951. 

Flood disaster housing: Authorizes the 
Federal Government to build temporary 
housing or other emergency shelter in flood 
disaster areas and relaxes credit regulations 
for Government-insured mortgages, permit- 
ting 100-percent guaranties in the disaster 
area instead of the customary 95 percent. 

Public Law 107 (H. J. Res. 303), approved 
August 3, 1951. 

National rent control: Extends National 
Rent Control Act for 3 months until June 30, 
1951. 

Public Law 8 (S. J. Res. 39), approved 
March 23, 1951. 

National rent control: Extends National 
Rent Control Act additional month until 
July 31, 1951. 

Public Law 69 (H. J. Res. 278), approved 
June 30, 1951. 

Price discrimination: Provides that in any 
proceeding charging price discrimination 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, the seller 
may show that his price differential or fur- 
nishing of extra facilities was made in good 
faith to meet the practices of a competitor, 
and this shall be a complete defense unless 
it is proved that he knew his competitor's 
practices were unlawful. 

S. 719, passed Senate 42 to 34 August 2, 
1951. Pending in House. 

Charter private corporations: Establishes 
as congressional policy to grant Federal char- 
ters to private corporations under following 
conditions: 

(a) Only nonprofit corporations organized 
and operated for charitable, educational, pa- 
triotic, or civic-improvement purposes will 
be awarded a charter by act of Congress; 

(b) Corporations will not be chartered 
until the Department of Justice has care- 
fully investigated the purposes as well as the 
incorporators; 

(c) Private corporations chartered by act 
of Congress will be subject to an annual audit 
by certified public accountants at the corpo- 
ration’s expense. The annual audit will be 
filed with the General Accounting Office and 
retained as a public record for at least 10 
years, and the report of such audit will be 
made to the Congress by General Accounting 
Office. 

S. 1898, passed Senate August 9, 
Pending in House. 

Parcel-post limitation: Amends or repeals 
all existing laws relating to size and weight 
limitation on fourth-class mail, parcel post, 
and reduces package size to 72 inches in 
girth and length combined (present, 100 
inches) for all zones, and lowers the weight 
to 40 pounds in zones 1 and 2; 20 pounds 
in zones 3 through 8 (present weight is 70 
pounds for all zones). The new limitations 
do not apply to parcels (a) addressed to any 
third- or fourth-class office or to rural areas; 
or (b) mailed at any third- or fourth-class 
office or on any rural or star route; or (c) 
containing baby fowl, live plants, trees, 
shrubs, or agricultural commodities (not 
including manufactured products thereof); 
or (d) to books which do not contain ad- 
vertising. 

Public Law 199 (S. 1335), approved Octo- 
ber 24, 1951. 

Export controls: Extends until June 30, 
1953, President's authority to control ex- 
ports by limiting shipments of scarce ma- 
terials; by channeling exports to countries 


1951. 


where needs are greatest and where our for- 
eign policy and national economy will best 
be served. 

Public Law 33 (H. J. Res. 197), approved 
May 16, 1951. 

Fur labeling: Requires mandatory labeling 
of fur articles and invoicing of furs mov- 
ing in interstate or foreign commerce to 
show (a) name of the animal that produced 
the fur; (b) the country of origin; (c) 
whether the fur has been dyed, bleached, or 
is composed of inferior pieces such as paws, 
tails, or waste fur. Permits retailers to sub- 
stitute own label for that of the manu- 
facturer, jobber, or wholesaler, but record of 
such substitution must be kept for 3 years; 
failure to label properly and maintain re- 
quired records is an unfair method of com- 
petition under the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act; penalty for lack of records is $100 
fine for each day of violation. 

Public Law 110 (H. R. 2321), approved 
August 8, 1951. 

Cooperative bank debentures: Authorizes 
national banks and State member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System to receive com- 
missions on the sale of debentures issued 
by the Central Bank for Cooperatives as 
they do on the sale of other bonds. 

S. 2085, passed Senate October 1, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Bank mergers: Establishes the terms for 
a merger of two or more national banking 
associations and for a merger of State banks 
with national banking associations and pro- 
vides that only the dissenting stockholders 
of the absorbed bank may demand cash 
value for their shares. 

S. 2128, passed Senate October 2, 1951, 
Pending in House. 


Foreign relations 


Reciprocal trade agreements: (1) Extends 
until June 12, 1953, the authority of the 
President to negotiate trade agreements 
through the mutual exchange of goods; (2) 
reestablishes the peril-point system, adopted 
in the Eightieth Congress, which requires 
the President to report his reasons to Con- 
gress if he fails to follow the Tariff Com- 
mission's recommendations on import du- 
ties on goods which might cause injury to 
our domestic industry manufacturing com- 
petitive goods; (3) requires an escape clause 
in all future agreements and directs the 
President, as soon as practicable, to insert 
an escape clause in all existing agreements; 
(4) provides for the suspension or with- 
drawal of tariff concessions to Communist 
areas; (5) limits the imports of perishable 
farm commodities under certain circum- 
stances. 

Public Law 50 (H. R. 1612), approved June 
16, 1951. 

Aid to India: Provides $199,000,000 emer- 
gency credit aid to India for the primary 
purpose of obtaining food to relieve famine. 
Of the $190,000,000 credit, not less than $100,- 
000,000 is to be made available from ECA 
funds appropriated for fiscal 1951; $90,000,- 
000 is to be made available from any bal- 
ance of such funds unallotted and unobli- 
gated as of June 30, 1951, and, if insuffi- 
cient, the balance is to be obtained by 
Treasury purchase of ECA notes. Credit 
terms are to be the same as those for Mar- 
shall plan loans with payment extended 
over a period of 33 to 35 years, interest rate 
of 2% percent, and a grace period of 6 to 8 
years before any principal payments are due. 
The terms include provision for partial re- 
payment by transfer to the United States of 
certain critical materials not available in 
this country. Interest payments by India, 
as might be agreed upon for the first 5 years 
up to $5,000,000 are to be held in a special 
account for educational, scientific, and phil- 
anthropic purposes in India. Assistance to 
India may be terminated by the President 
whenever he, or Congress by concurrent res- 
olution, deems assistance is no longer neces- 
sary 
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Public Law 48 (S. 872), approved June 15, 
1951. 

Friendship: Reaffirms the friendship of 
the people of the United States for all peo- 
ples of the world, including specifically the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, and requests 
the Soviet Governmeni to inform its peo- 
ple of the text of the resolution. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, adopted 
unanimously May 4, 1951; adopted amended 
by House June 4, 1951; conference report 
adopted June 20, 1951. 

Communist China: Requests that the 
United Nations should immediately declare 
Communist China an aggressor in Korea. 

Senate Resolution 35, adopted unani- 
mously, January 23, 1951. 

Communist China in U. N.: Declares sense 
of Senate that Communist China should not 
be admitted to membership in United Na- 
tions as the representative of the Govern- 
ment of China. (House of Representatives 
adopted similar resolution, H. Res. 96, May 
15, 1951.) 

Senate Resolution 36, adopted, 91 to 0, 
January 23, 1951. 

Protest to Czechs: Expresses indignation 
over the arrest and conviction of William N. 
Oatis, American citizen and bureau chief of 
the Associated Press, by the Czechoslovakian 
Government for “espionage”; requests that 
the executive agencies take all possible ac- 
tion to bring about his release; and ap- 
proves termination of all commercial rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia until Oatis is 
freed. House adopted August 14, 1951. 

House Concurrent Resolution 140, adopt- 
ed, 81 to 0, August 23, 1951. 

Korean relief: Expresses the hope that 
Americans will respond generously to the 
appeal of American Relief for Korea, Inc., 
and authorizes the President to set aside as 
soon as practicable a period of at least 1 
month for special clothing collection ap- 
peal for relief of the refugees in Korea. 

Public Law 138 (H. J. Res. 281), approved 
August 31, 1951. 

Mailing privileges: Provides for free trans- 
mission of official mail of members of the 
armed forces of nations serving with or un- 
der United Nations military commands with 
which the Armed Forces of the United States 
are serving. The official mail, not exceeding 
4 pounds in weight, must have been ad- 
dressed within these commands for delivery 
within the United States. 

S. 855, passed Senate June 21, 1951. 
ing in House. 

International Children’s Fund: Authorizes 
an appropriation of $12,000,000 for contribu- 
tions to the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund for the 1952 fis- 
cal year, to continue world-wide operation 
of health training programs, mass health 
programs, and disease control in Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America, as well as 
continue emergency relief in certain Euro- 
pean and Near East areas. Contributions by 
the United States thus far amount to 
$75,000,000. 

S. 2079, passed Senate October 1, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Ships sales to South Korea: Authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce, within 1 year from 
date of enactment, to sell up to 50,000 tons 
of United States war-built coastal vessels to 
the Government of South Korea. 

Senate Joint Resolution 104, passed Senate 
October 1, 1951. 

Diplomatic privileges: Authorizes the 
President to extend to representatives on the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States the same diplomatic privileges and 
immunities now authorized by law to for- 
eign envoys in the United States; terms and 
conditions of the privileges are to be deter- 
mined by the President and are subject to 
corresponding conditions and obligations. 

S. 2042, passed Senate October 9, 1951. 
Pending in House, 


Pend- 
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End war with Germany: Formally termi- 
nates the state of war between the United 
States and Germany, declared by Congress 
on December 11, 1941, and provides that the 
rights and privileges of the United States 
and its nationals which were acquired by the 
uncunditional surrender of Germany on May 
8, 1945, remain unchanged. 

Public Law 181 (H. J. Res. 239), approved 
October 19, 1951. 

Display United States flag: Prohibits the 
display of flags of international organiza- 
tions or other nations in equal or superior 
prominence to the flag of .he United States 
except that the flag of the United Nations 
may be placed in a position of superior 
prominence at the headquarters of the 
United Nations or where an official meeting 
of the United Nations is in progress. Viola- 
tion is punishable by a penalty of $250 fine 
and 6 months in jail. 

S. 2039, passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
(Motion to reconsider pending.) 

Foreign decorations: Prohibits the ac- 
ceptance by an officer of the United States 
of any present or decoration presented to a 
foreign government unless it has been ten- 
dered through the Department of State after 
authorization by Congress. 

S. 2165, passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
Pending in House, 


General government 


Readjusted postal rates—annual leave: In- 
creases postal revenues by about $117,000,000 
first year; $121,000,000 the second year, and 
$125,C00,000 the third year by (a) raising 
postal-card rate from 1 to 2 cents and drop- 
letter rate from 1 to 2 cents both effective 
February 1, 1952; (b) raising second-class 


rate (newspapers and magazines) by 10 per- 
cent annually each year for 3 years effective 
April 1, 1952, but exempts publications by 
nonprofit organizations and those designed 


for classroom or religious instruction; (c) 
raising minimum rate for third-class bulk 
mailings from 1 to 1% cents effective July 
1, 1952, but exempts from increase mailings 
of certain nonprofit organizations; (d) rais- 
ing special-delivery rate from 15 to 20 cents, 
Another section of the bill provides for a 
graduated system of annual and sick leave 
for Government employees, allowing annual 
leave ranging from 13 to 26 days based on 
years of service and up to 13 days’ sick leave 
annually. 

Public Law 233 (S. 1046), approved Oc- 
tober 30, 1951. 

Postal employees pay increase: Authorizes 
pay increases from $4C0 to $800 annually for 
all postal employees in the field service of 
the Post Office Department, retroactive to 
July 1, 1951, with fourth-class postmasters 
to be increased not more than 20 percent of 
their present salary; and hourly employees 
to be increased 20 cents an hour over their 
present compensation; eliminates the first 
two grades in the automatic grades, and ad- 
vances by two grades all those entering the 
service on or after July 1, 1945, who have not, 
through previous legislation, been advanced 
one or two grades but in cases where em- 
ployees have advanced one grade, they would 
receive a one-grade promotion. 

Public Law 204 (S. 355,) approved October 
24, 1951. 

Civil service: Permits secretaries and law 
clerks who have served 4 years to any justice 
or judge of the United States, and whose 
separation from the service is involuntary 
and without prejudice, to acquire upon pass- 
ing a noncompetitive examination, a classi- 
fied civil-service status for transfer to a posi- 
tion in the classified civil service if the 
transfer is obtained within 1 year from 
the date of separation. 

S. 216, passed Senate March 12, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Reorganize RFC: Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 proposing a reorganization of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation by (a) 
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establishing Office of Administrator to be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
consent of the Senate; (b) abolishing pres- 
ent Board and transfers functions to the 
Administrator; (c) appointment by the 
President with the consent of the Senate 
of Office of Deputy Administrator; (d) pro- 
hibits other employment by the Adminis- 
trator or the Deputy Administrator; (e) 
establishes Loan Policy Board, all ex 
officio members, Administrator as Chair- 
man, Deputy Administrator as Vice Chair- 
man, Secretary of Treasury, Secretary of 
Commerce, one other member designated 
by the President from among the officers 
of the United States who are required to be 
appointed by and with the consent of the 
Senate; (f) granting and denial of loans 
will be governed by Loan Policy Board; (g) 
providing that all applications for lo&ans in 
excess of $100,000 are to be considered by 
a board of review, to be made up of five 
persons designated by the Administrator 
from among personnel of the Corporation. 

(Note.—Resolution (S. Res 76—CapeHart) 
disapproving plan defeated 41 to 33 April 13, 
1951. Plan became effective April 30, 1951.) 

Government employment: Prohibits col- 
lection of a fee by a private employment 
agency from a person for referring his name 
to an executive department or agency un- 
less such a service has been requested in 
writing by the department or agency. Pen- 
alty of $1,000 fine or imprisonment of 1 year 
for conviction. 

Public Law 141 (S. 15), approved Septem- 
ber 13, 1951. 

Administrative Rules Commission: Es- 
tablishes an Administrative Rules Commise- 
sion consisting of a Member of Congress, 
an assistant Attorney General, head of an 
independent agency, the chief judge of the 
judicial circuits, the dean of a law school, 
and a practicing lawyer, to formulate and 
transmit to the Attorney General for report 
to Congress general rules of practice and 
procedure for agencies, including forms and 
appropriate rules respecting judicial pro- 
ceedings for the enforcement or review of 
agency action. The rules of practice and 
procedure are to be presented to the Con- 
gress within 30 days of the beginning of a 
session and, unless disapproved by concur- 
rent resolution, shall become effective 10 
days after the adjournment sine die of that 
particular session. 

S. 17, passed Senate June 21, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Postal service: Extends benefits now en- 
joyed by star-route contractors to screen 
vehicle postal contractors by authorizing the 
Postmaster General to renew any screen- 
vehicle contract for an additional 4-year 
term at the rate prevailing at the end of 
the contract term; permits readjustment 
of the compensation of the screen-vehicle 
contractor for increased or decreased com- 
pensation costs occasioned by changed con- 
ditions occurring during the contract term, 
in exactly the same manner as applies to 
star-route contractors. Screen-vehicle con- 
tract operation involves carrying mail to 
and from post offices to railroad stations, 
boat landings, etc., and requires special 
equipment suitable for such service. 

S. 759, passed Senate June 21, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Rules of evidence: Amends United States 
Code to permit evidence to be introduced, 
whether the original is in existence or not, 
of photographic, photostatic, microfilm, mi- 
crocard, miniature photographic, or other 
process, which accurately reproduces the 
original. 

Public Law 129 (H. R. 4106), approved 
August 28, 1951. 

Protect congressional witnesses: Amends 
sectiOhs 1505 and 3486 of title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a violation 
of law for any officer of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, both civilian and military, to dis- 
miss or discipline a Government employee 
for testifying before a committee of Con- 
gress. 

S. 1390, passed Senate July 23, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Secret Service: Broadens the basic au- 
thority of the United States Secret Service 
by writing into substantive law certain au- 
thority now exercised by the Secret Service 
and supplementary existing law by provid- 
ing: (a) that persons who fraudulently alter, 
deface, or mutilate United States coins or 
foreign coins in circulation as money in the 
United States, or who pass such coins, shall 
be subject to a fine up to $2,000 or imprison- 
ment up to 5 years, or both; (b) that per- 
sons who design, engrave, print. circulate, or 
use any professional card, notice, circular, 
or advertisement imitating an obligation or 
security of the United States shall be fined 
up to $500; (c) that persons who make or 
possess likenesses of coins shall be fined up 
to $100; and (d) authorizing the Secret 
Service, subject to the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to protect the Presi- 
dent and his immediate family, President- 
elect. and Vice President at his request; 
execute warrants issued under authority of 
United States; carry firearms; offer and pay 
rewards leading toward the apprehension of 
criminals 

Public Law 79 (H. R. 2395), approved July 
16, 1951. 

Condemnation suits: Amends subdivision 
of the general rules of practice and proced- 
ure in United States district courts to pro- 
vide that, parties to a condemnation suit 
may, on demand, request a jury trial on 
the issue of what is just compensation under 
a condemnation proceeding. Under existing 
law the Supreme Court submitted on May 
1, 1951, a rule (rule 71) which abolished the 
right to jury trial in condemnation pro- 
ceedings and permitting it only at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

S. 1958, passed Senate August 9, 
Pending in House. 

Government employees’ pay increase: Pro- 
vides an increase, effective July 1, 1951, of 
10 percent or $3800, whichever is less, with 
a minimum of $300, in the rates of com- 
pensation for certain employees cf the Fed- 
eral Government, but does not cover postal 
employees who are provided for under other 
legislation. The increases apply: (a) to the 
entrance salary grade for all classified em- 
ployees; (b) to the basic compensation for 
Foreign Service officers, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other employees in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; (c) and to the gross 
salaries of legislative employees, but excludes 
Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The aggregate amount of the 
basic allotment for each Senator's office is 
increased by 10 percent but there is no 
automatic salary increase for employees in 
the office of a Senator or Congressman. 

Public Law 201 (S. 622), approved October 
24, 1951. 

Modify Bankruptcy Act: Amends section 55 
of the Bankruptcy Act by providing that the 
first creditors’ meeting after adjudication of 
bankruptcy shall be not less than 10 days 
nor more than 30 days after the adjudica- 
tion and that the meeting shall be at a place 
within the judicial district reasonably con- 
venient to the parties in interest. 

Public Law 32 (H. R. 3292), approved May 
16, 1951. 

Transporting obscene matter: Adds to the 
existing prohibition against transportation 
in interstate commerce of obscere matter by 
the mails or common carrier for commercial 
purposes, a similar prohibition against such 
transport by any person in a private con- 
veyance. The prohibition applies to books, 
pamphlets, pictures, films, recordings, electri- 
cal transcriptions, or any other matter of in- 
decent or immoral character, and a $5,000 
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fine or imprisonment of 5 years is provided 
for violation. 

S. 27, passed Senate January 29, 
Pending in House. 

Notice to creditors: Amends section 58 of 
the Bankruptcy Act to provide that in addi- 
tion to publication of notices to creditors the 
clerk of the court must mail such notices 
and certified copies of every court order in 
the proceedings to the local collector of in- 
ternal revenue, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and the Comptroller General, and in 
the case of a debt to the Government of the 
United States a notice must be mailed to 
the head of the agency involved. 

Public Law 71 (H. R. 1746), approved July 
3, 1951. 

Mailing obscene matter: Broadens existing 
law prohibiting the mailing of obscene mat- 
ter to cover the mailing of all obscene, lewd, 
indecent matter. Existing law limits the ban 
to letters, packets, or packages containing 
obscene matter. 

S. 34, passed Senate January 29, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Post Office Department checks: Authorizes 
the Postmaster General to issue duplicate 
checks without requiring bond when checks 
of the Post Office Department are lost while 
in the custody of the United States or with- 
out fault of the owner. 

S. 1411, passed Senate October 1, 1951, 
Pending in House. 

Drug prescription safeguards: Amends the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to bar 
the sale without prescription of certain bar- 
biturates, narcotics, and new experimental 
drugs and to relieve retail pharmacists from 
unnecessary restrictions with regard to drugs 
sold for use without the supervision of a 
physician by: (1) providing a statutory defi- 
nition of certain prescription drugs and pro- 
hibiting their sale without a prescription; 
(2) permitting oral prescription by a physi- 
cian for all drugs; (3) permitting refilling of 
a prescription, without reauthorization by 
physician, for drugs which are not dangerous. 

Public Law 215 (H. R. 3298), approved Oc- 
tober 26, 1951. 

Administrative procedure changes: Sub- 
jects to the requirements of the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act, all administrative and 
judicial procedures under the Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments of 1946, Sugar Control 
Extension Act of 1947, Housing and Rent 
Acts of 1947 and 1948, Rubber Act of 1948, 
Defense Production Act of 1950, Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, Export 
Control Act of 1949, and others which were 
exempt. 

S. 1770, passed Senate October 11, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Personnel selection: Authorizes the Civil 
Service Commission to make certain changes 
in its operations which will provide a more 
effective method of selection of persons for 
positions in the competitive civil service, es- 
tablish standards for personnel operations, 
and provide a systematic transfer plan for 
Federal employees. 

S. 1135, passed Senate October 19, 1951, 
Pending in House. 

Transfer Government jobs: Authorizes the 
Administrator of General Services to transfer 
over a period of 3 years 50,000 Government 
positions now located within 20 miles of the 
White House to locations beyond 150 miles 
from the White House, under a permanent 
decentralization program. Not more than 50 
positions in any one agency may be trans- 
ferred unless approval is obtained from the 
proper Senate and House committees. 

S. 2251, passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Additional judgeships: Provides for the 
creation of 2 additional circuit court judge- 
ships and 18 permanent and 3 temporary 
district court judgeships as follows: One 
circuit court judgeship for the fifth circuit 
and one for the ninth circuit; permanent 
district court judgeships for (a) the southern 
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district of California, (b) Colorado, (c) Dela- 
ware, (d) the southern district of Florida, 
(e) the northern district of Georgia, (f) the 
northern and southern districts of Indiana, 
(g) Nevada, (h) the eastern, middle, and 
western districts of North Carolina, (i) the 
northern district of Ohio, (j) the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, (kK) the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, (1) the eastern district of 
Texas, (m) the eastern district of Virginia, 
(n) the western district of Washington, and 
(co) Alaska. The present temporary judge- 
ships for the southern district of Texas, the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri, and 
the northern and southern districts of West 
Virginia are made permanent. One tempo- 
rary judgeship is authorized for Arizona and 
two for the southern district of New York. 
Other provisions include authority for the 
President to appoint additional judges when 
a judge eligible to retire for disability does 
not do so, and designates certain places for 
the holding of court. 

S. 1203, passed Senate October 9, 
Pending in House. 

Increase narcotics law penalties: Provides 
more stringent penalties for violations of 
laws relating to narcotics and marihuana by 
fixing maximum fine of $2,000 for each of- 
fense with minimum and maximum prison 
terins of from 2 to 5 years for first offense, 
5 to 10 years for second offense, and 10 to 
20 years for third offense with no probation 
or suspension of sentence after the first con- 
viction. 

Public Law 255 (H. R. 3490), approved 
November 2, 1951. 


Immigration—Naturalization 


Admission of aliens: Extends for 12 months 
from date of enactment the period for admis- 
sion of alien spouses or unmarried minor 
children of citizens of the United States who 
are members of the Armed Forces, and waives 
r..cial inadmissibility as a cause for exclusion, 
In the cases of alien spouses the marriage 
must have taken place before 12 months after 
the date of enactment of this legislation. 

Public Law 6 (H. R. 1090), approved March 
19, 1951. 

Japanese evacuation claims: The Evacua- 
tion Claims Act of 1948 was enacted to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to determine, 
according to law, any claim by persons of 
Japanese ancestry against the United States 
for losses due to their forced evacuation from 
the west coast, Alaska, or Hawaii during 
World War II. A total of 24,684 claims have 
been filed against the Government amount- 
ing to in excess of $130,000,000. This new 
law permits the Attorney General to effect 
compromise settlements not exceeding $2,500 
per claim, with the purpose of more rapidly 
disposing of a large majority of the 13,915 
claims for amounts up to $82,500, and a 
portion of the 3,909 claims for amounts be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000. The original act 
required the Attorney General to make a 
formal, regular, and final judgment of each 
claim and a more expeditious method of 
handling became necessary because of the 
unexpected large number of claims. 

Public Law 116 (H. R. 3142), approved 
August 17, 1951. 

Modification of deportation-immigration 
provisions: Requires the Attorney General 
to remove bar against certain involuntary 
membership in subversive organizations by 
clarifying the interpretation of the act 
of 1918, as amended, relating to exclusion 
and deportation of subversive classes of 
aliens. The act of 1918, as amended by the 
act of 1940, excluded from the United States 
aliens who were or have been members of or 
affiliated with any organization, association, 
society, or group that believes in, advises, 
advocates, or teaches certain subversive doc- 
trines. Thereafter, section 22 of the In al 
Security Act of 1950 added to the excludable 
classes of aliens those who are or were mem- 
bers of, or affiliated with, the Communist 
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Party, the Communist Political Association, 
or other totalitarian parties. The new 
law directs the Attorney General to 
provide by regulation that the terms 
“members of” and “affiliated with” shall 
include only membership or affiliation 
which is or was voluntary, and shall not in- 
clude membership or affiliation which is or 
was solely (a) when under 16 years of age, 
(b) by operation of law, or (c) for pur- 
poses of obtaining employment, food rations, 
or other essentials of living 

Public Law 14 (H. R. 2339), approved March 
28, 1951. 

Passports—Citizenship: Provides that the 
statute of limitations applicable to viola- 
tions of the passport laws and the laws re- 
lating to the falsification of citizenship be 
extended to 10 years instead of the 3 years 
under the existing law. 

(Public Law 65 (H. R. 2396), approved 
June 30, 1951. 

Displaced persons: Amends the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, to (a) ex- 
tend to December 31, 1951, the termination 
date for the issuance of visas for eligible 
displaced persons; (b) extend to June 30, 
1952, the terminal date of the period during 
which 5,000 nonquota visas can be issued 
to eligible displaced orphans. 

Public Law 60 (H. R. 3576), approved June 
28, 1951. 

Alien detention facilities: Authorizes the 
Attorney General to establish facilities for 
the detention of aliens who are illegally in 
the United States and subject to deportation. 

S. 1932, passed October 19, 1951. Pend- 
ing in House. 

Restore citizenship: Enables those persons 
who lost their United States citizenship by 
reason of voting in a political election or 
plebiscite in Italy on June 2, 1946, or on 
April 18, 1948, to regain it. The law will 
not permit reinstatement if citizenship has 
been lost for any other reason. Those quali- 
fied to regain American citizenship under 
this act must take an oath, within 2 years 
after enactment, that they have done noth- 
ing to promote the cause of communism, 
Approximately 3,000 former American citi- 
zens are affected by this act, 

Public Law 114 (H. R. 400), 
August 16, 1951. 


Natural resources and reclamation 


Central Arizona project: Authorizes con- 
struction (but prohibits during present na- 
tional emergency any appropriation or con- 
struction) of the central Arizona project at 
Bridge Canyon on Colorado River in north- 
western Arizona, which includes: (a) a dam 
and incidental works at Bridge Canyon; (b) 
certain necessary appurtenant dams and in- 
cidental works which will effectuate coordi- 
nation with other Federal power projects on 
the Colorado or its tributaries; (c) a related 
system of canals for diverting the waters of 
the Colorado River to needed points which 
can be served by the project; (d) power gen- 
erating and related transmission equipment 
for the production and transmission of elec- 
trical energy to various points in the South- 
west; (e) flood control and related purposes. 

S. 75, passed Senate, 50 to 28, June 5, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Conserve oil and gas: Authorizes the ex- 
tension and renewal of the interstate com- 
pact to conserve oil and gas for a period of 4 
years to September 1, 1955. The purpose of 
the compact is to conserve petroleum re- 
sources, prevent their waste, and aid the 
industry to achieve a relatively stable situa- 
tion. The act does not authorize the signa- 
tory States to limit the production of oil or 
gas for the purpose of stabilizing or fixing 
the price, or to create or perpetuate monop- 
oly, or to promote regimentation. The origi- 
nal compact was entered into by six States 
in 1935, and 20 States now participate. 

Public Law 128 (S. J. Res. 42), approved 
August 28, 1951. 
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Duck stamp fund: Amends the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 1934 to permit 15 
percent of the migratory bird conservation 
fund (duck stamp fund) to be used for en- 
forcement and administrative purposes and 
85 percent for other purposes of the act. 
Existing law provided that Fish and Wildlife 
Service may use 90 percent of the fund for 
acquisition, maintenance, and development 
of wildlife refuges and 10 percent for en- 
forcement and administration. 

Public Law 182 (S. 509), approved October 
20, 1951. 

Assessment—mining claims: Amends basic 
law (sec. 2324, Rev. Stat.) by changing the 
year during which assessment work is to be 
performed from the 12-month period begin- 
ning on the Ist of July each calendar 
year to the 12-month period beginning on 
November 1. Assessment work required to 
be performed on mining claims during the 
period beginning July 1, 1950, may be per- 
formed during the additional 4-month pe- 
riod ending on November 1, 1951. 

S. 1726, passed Senate June 26, 1951. Pend- 
ing in House. 

State-owned lands: Enables the State of 
Arizona to develop public lands by removing 
restrictions imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Arizona Enabling Act. Permits 
oil and gas leases to run for as long as oil and 
gas is produced in paying quantities after 
the primary term of not more than 20 years; 
reserves a royalty to the State of not less 
than 12!, percent of production; and ex- 
tends the exemption from the restrictions 
contained in the original enabling act which 
now applies to agricultural and grazing lands 
to also include commercial and home-site 
leases. 

Public Law 44 (S. 108), approved June 2, 
1951. 

Grand Canyon-scenic views: Provides pro- 
tection to scenic values by directing that on 
certain lands along the Grand Canyon Park 
South Approach Road the rights of locators 
of subsequently filed mining claims would 
be limited to minerals, and title to the sur- 
face would remain with the United States; 
use of the surface by the locator would be 
restricted to the needs for mining purposes, 
the timber cutting would be subject to na- 
tional forest timber cutting rules. 

Public Law 77 (S. 109), approved July 12, 
1951, ‘ 

Power facilities in Tennessee: Authorizes 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of facilities for generating hydroelectric 
power at Cheatham Dam on the Cumber- 
land River in Tennessee at a cost of $18,- 
200,000. 

S. 97, passed Senate October 1, 1951. Pend- 
ing in House 

Social welfare 

Public health units: Amends the Public 
Health Service Act by authorizing the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of local pub- 
lic health units under approved State plans, 
aided by Federal grants, and administered 
by the Surgeon General to provide the fol- 
lowing basic services (a) gather vital sta- 
tistics; (b) control and prevent communi- 
cable and chronic diseases; (c) improve san- 
itation methods; (d) provide laboratory serv- 
ices for diagnosis and examination; (e) aid 
in maternal and child health care; (f) pro- 
vide source for health education. 

S. 445, passed Senate, 38 to 35, March 16, 
1951. Pending in House. 

Increase aid to aged: Authorizes an in- 
crease in the Federal share payment to States 
for the aid to the aged, blind, and disabled 
by $3 per month bringing the Federal pay- 
ment to $33 per month; and $2 a month 
for each dependent child bringing the Fed- 
eral payment to $18 per month. The pro- 
vision was made through an amendment 
(by McFarrianp) to a bill excluding discharge 
of indebtedness from gross income for tax 
purposes. 


H. R. 2416, passed Senate July 19, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Union elections: Authorizes discontinu- 
ance of mandatory election procedure in 
reaching union-shop agreements, but pro- 
vides that a labor organization shall not 
be authorized to conclude a union-shop 
agreement unless, within the preceding 12- 
month period, it has received notice from 
the National Labor Relations Board that it 
is in full compliance with section 9 (non- 
Communist affidavit requirement) of the 
Labor Relations Act. Mandatory election is 
necessary if 30 percent or more of the em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit disapprove a 
union-shop agreement and present a peti- 
tion. 

Public Law 189 (S. 1959), approved Octo- 
ber 22, 1951. 

School construction: Provides that no re- 
duction should be made for prior construc- 
tion under WPA, PWA, or NYA programs in 
determining the amount which local educa- 
tional agencies are to receive for school- 
construction purposes. Existing law (Public 
Law 815, 8lst Cong.) authorized funds for 
construction but allowed deductions for 
work completed after June 30, 1939, with 
Federal assistance. 

S. 703, passed Senate August 27, 
Pending in House. 

Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes: Extends for 
an additional 5 years the authority to make 
a semiannual per capita distribution of two- 
thirds of the trust funds of the Shoshone 
and Arapaho Tribes and permits earnings 
and income from oil royalties, and income 
from all other sources, to be available for 
distribution. 

Public Law 133 (S. 950), approved August 
30, 1951. 

Menominee Indian payments: Directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to pay $150 to each 
of the 3,000 Menominee Indians, the funds 
to be withdrawn from that portion of tribal 
funds now in the Treasury bearing interest 
at 5 percent. Payments come from funds 
derived from logging and sawmill operations 
and from a judgment for $8,500,000 made 
by the Court of Claims to this tribe. 

Public Law 118 (H. R. 3782), approved 
August 20, 1951. 

Ute Indian payments: Directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to distribute to the Ute 
Indians $1,000 per capita, and the tribal 
council to use about $5,000,000 over a 3-year 
period for a rehabilitation program. Funds 
are to come from a judgment of $31,460,216 
awarded the tribe against the United States 
in payment for 11,720,000 acres of land taken 
from them, but not more than one-third of 
the judgment sum plus certain other trust 
funds totaling about $40,000 may be dis- 
tributed. 

Public Law 120 
August 21, 1951. 

Release of prisoners: Provides that a Fed- 
eral prisoner who has served his sentence, 
less good-time deductions, shall be released 
unconditionally if there remains less than 
180 days to serve under the maximum term 
or terms of his sentence. 

Public Law 62 (H. R. 2924), 
June 29, 1951. 

Modify parole laws: Amends the Criminal 
Code (sec. 4202, title 15) to (a) permit the 
parole of prisoners serving a term or terms of 
over 180 days instead of limiting parole to 
offsnders committed for more than 1 year 
as under t’.e present statute; (b) provide 
that prisoners sentenced to terms of over 
45 years may be considered for parole after 
serving 15 years; (c) includes youth offenders 
under the exemption now provided for ju- 
venile delinquents. Existing law provides 
that a Federal prisoner serving a term or 
terms of over 1 year may be paroled after 
serving one-third of his term or 15 years of 
a life sentence. 

Public Law 98 (H. R. 3455), approved July 
31, 1951. 
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Rehabilitate prisoners: Authorizes the At- 
torney General, in his discretion, to make 
loans not exceeding $150 to Federal prisoners 
out of commissary funds to be secured by 
the personal note of the prisoner and to be 
repaid monthly with interest up to 6 percent 
The Attorney General is also authorized to 
accept gifts or money bequests for credit t 
the commissary fund. 

S. 1365, passed Senate July 23, 1951. 
ing in House. 

War claims in Philippines: Authorizes pay- 
ment out of the war claims fund to religious 
organizations in the Philippines which gave 
aid to American citizens and military forces 
in World War II and whose facilities for ed- 
ucational, medical, or welfare work where 
destroyed. 

S. 1415, passed Senate 
Pending in House. 

Change railroad retirement: Amends the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to (a) increase pen- 
sioners’ and annuitants’ benefits by 15 per- 
cent; (b) imcrease survivors’ benefits by 
3344 percent; (c) increase a spouse's benefit 
up to 50 percent of the retired employees’ 
benefit but not more than $40 per month; 
(d) provide over-all guaranty that in no case 
will a railroad retirement beneficiary receive 
less than under social-security program; (e) 
provide that employees with less than 10 
years’ service upon retirement are to be paid 
benefits from the general social-security sys- 
tem and with guaranty that neither railroad 
retirement fund nor social-security fund will 
be adversely affected by this arrangement 

Public Law 234 (H. R. 3669), approved 9:30 
a. m. (eastern standard time), October 30, 
1951. 
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Taxation 

Revenue Act of 1951: Provides total addi- 
tional revenue of $5,691,000,000 annually 
($2,280,000,000 from individual income taxes, 
$2.207,000,000 from corporation taxes, and 
$1,204,000.000 from excise taxes) by: (a) in- 
creasing individual income taxes by 11 per- 
cent on the first $2,000 and 113, percent 
above $2,000, effective November 1, 1951; (b) 
increasing normal corporation tax by 5 per- 
cent to 52 percent, retroactive to April 1, 
1951, and limits combined corporate normal 
and excess profits tax to 69 percent; (c) 
increasing excise taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages, smoking tobacco, gasoline, automobiles, 
numerous electric appliances except washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, all effective 
November 1, 1951; (d) imposing a new 10- 
percent tax on all money wagered and a $50 
occupational tax on those engaged in wager- 
ing but parimutuel installations are ex- 
empt; (e) subjecting a percentage of the 
income of mutual savings banks and build- 
ing and loan associations, and the undistrib- 
uted income of cooperatives to corporation 
tax, but patronage dividends and refunds by 
rural electric cooperatives and certain mu- 
tual insurance companies are exempted: (f) 
modifying provisions of the corporate excess- 
profits tax by lowering the present 85-per- 
cent exempt base to 83 percent of the aver- 
age earnings of the best 3 out of the 4-year 
period 1946 through 1949, but allowing spe- 
cial hardship exemptions for certain newer 
corporations whose earnings in the base pe- 
riod were low and setting effective date as 
July 1, 1951; (g) increasing the rate on long- 
term capital gains 1 percent to 26 percent 
but limiting coal royalty income for capital- 
gain purposes. 

The law reduces revenue yields by (a) 
increasing some percentage depletion rates 
and extending depletion allowances to cover 
coal, asbestos, sand, gravel, sodium chloride; 
(b) providing some income-splitting advan- 
tages for an unmarried head of household; 
(c) taxing owner of an interest in a family 
partnership regardless of the method of ac- 
quisition; (d) providing that proceeds from 
sale of a residence shall not be treated as 
income except as it exceeds the purchase 
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price of a new residence; (e) removing pres- 
ent limit of 5 percent on deductions for 
medical expenses for taxpayers 65 years of 
age or over; (f) allowing regular $600 exemp- 
tion to be taken for dependents whose earn- 
ings are less than $600 per year; (g) con- 
tinuing to January 1, 1954, the existing 
exemption from income tax on the pay of 
members of the Armed Forces serving in 
Korea; (h) abating any income tax that 
may be due from a member of the Armed 
Forces who died in combat, or who is hos- 
pitalized as a result of wounds; (i) providing 
that no State may be deprived of Federal 
grant-in-aid payments because of State law 
which permits public access to lists con- 
taining names of persons receiving such as- 
sistance, if the State law prohibits the use 
of such information for commercial or po- 
litical purposes. 

Public Law 183 (H. R. 4473), approved 
2:07 p. m., October 20, 1951. 

Excess profits: Extends the time for cor- 
porations to file excess profits tax state- 
ments from September 15 to November 15, 
1951; grants Secretary of Treasury subpena 
powers in cases involving the denial or revo- 
cation of industrial alcohol permits. 

Public Law 145 (H. R. 4014), approved 
September 14, 1951. 

Tax exemption: Exempts gain realized 
from involuntary conversion of property 
from income tax where (1) taxpayer pur- 
chases replacement property before he re- 
ceives the proceeds from the converted prop- 
erty; or (2) where a part of the proceeds 
from the converted property is used to pay 
off its indebtedness; and (3) eliminates pres- 
ent requirement that proceeds from the con- 
verted property must be traced into the re- 
placement property. 

Public Law 251 
October 31, 1951. 

Suspend copper tax: Suspends the 4-cents- 
a-pound import tax on copper, copper-bear- 
ing ores and concentrates, and the 3-cents- 
a-pound tax on various articles containing 
copper co long as the average monthly mar- 
ket price of copper is 24 cents or more @ 
pound. The tax suspension applies to arti- 
cles entered for consumption, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption during the 
period beginning April 1, 1951, and ending 
February 15, 1953, or at the end of the pres- 
ent emergency, but if during that period the 
average market price of electrolytic copper, 
delivered Connecticut Valley, has been be- 
low 24 cents per pound for one calendar 
month, the Tariff Commission, within 15 
days after the end of that month, shall ad- 
vise the President, and the President shall 
by proclamation, not later than 20 days 
after he has been advised, revoke the tax 
suspension. 

Public Law 38 (H. R. 3336), approved May 
22, 1951. 

Savings bonds: Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to provide a convenient 
method of handling the maturity of series E 
United States bonds by either (a) paying 
holder cash, according to the original terms 
of the contract; or (b) permitting holder to 
retain present bond up to an additional 10 
years after original maturity at the same rate 
of interest; or (c) permitting holder to ex- 
change bond for a current income savings 
bond of series G in authorized denomina- 
tions. 

Public Law 12 (H. R. 2268), approved March 
26, 1951. 

Gasoline tax deduction: Permits gasoline 
consumers to deduct for Federal income-tax 
purposes, beginning in the 1951 tax year, 
State taxes on gasoline or other motor-vehi- 
cle fuels imposed on wholesalers and passed 
on to consumers. 

Public Law 29 (H. R. 136), approved May 
12, 1951. 

Military gift importation: Extends for 2 
years the law which permits members of the 
Armed Forces on duty abroad to return bona 
fide gifts, not exceeding $50 in value, with- 


(H. R. 3590), approved 


out payment of customs duties, charges, or 
exactions, or internal revenue taxes. 

Public Law 1 (H. R. 2141), approved Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951. . 

Refund estate taxes: Extends until Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, the authority to refund any 
additional Federal estate tax overpaid, if 
the overpayment resulted from the tax ex- 
emption of members of the Armed Forces 
who were killed in action or who died of 
wounds or disease incurred in line of duty 
between December 7, 1941, and January 1, 
1947. 

Public Law 34 (H. R. 2654), approved May 
17, 1951. 

Suspend scrap tax: Continues suspension 
for another year until June 30, 1952, of the 
import tax on scrap metal which ranges from 
3714 cents per ton on ferrous to three-quar- 
ters cent per pound on zinc, 20 cents per 
pound on magnesium, 24, cents per pound on 
lead, 2 cents per pound on copper, and 114 
cents per pound on aluminum, 

Public Law 66 (H. R. 3181), approved June 
30, 1951. 

Estate, gift tax changes: Clarifies and 
simplifies certain provisions of estate and 
gift tax laws, relating to the power to deter- 
mine the manner in which the property of 
another shall be disposed by repealing cer- 
tain technical provisions enacted in 1942, and 
establishes standards on rules to determine 
taxability. 

Public Law 58 (H. R. 2084), approved June 
28, 1951. 

Admission tax exemption: Exempts mem- 
bers of Armed Forces from Federal admis- 
sions tax when admitted free of charge to 
sporting events, moving-picture theaters, or 
any other place subject to admissions tax. 

Public Law 124 (H. R. 4601), approved 
August 24, 1951. 

Panama Canal income tax: Eliminates the 
retroactive provision of the 1950 Revenue Act 
affecting Tederal employees in the Canal 
Zone by making the tax apply to compensa- 
tion received in taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1950, instead of beginning De- 
cember 31, 1949. 

Public Law 82 (H. R. 3804), approved July 
23, 1951. 

Transfer of distilled spirits: Permits any 
necessary national emergency transfers of 
distilled spirits and allows heretofore au- 
thorized tax-free removals to be made to and 
from industrial alcohol establishments if the 
spirits are 160 proof; provides that upon such 
transfer any liens for sales or otherwise shall 
be transferred to the premises of the trans- 
feree, except where spirits are transferred to 
an internal revenue bonded warehouse; and 
authorizes the Secretary of Treasury tempo- 
rarily to exempt proprietors of distilleries 
from statutory requirements except payment 
of taxes. 

Public Law 76 (H. J. Res. 73), approved 
July 11, 1951. 

Tax on blended whiskies: Exempts from 
rectification tax blended whiskies and 
brandies not under 80 proof; existing exemp- 
tion limited to whiskies and brandies not 
under 90 proof. 

Public Law 161 
October 10, 1951. 


Transporta‘ ion and communications 


Long-range shipping: Amends the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, to extend aid and 
provide incentives for expansion of the 
United States merchant marine by: (a) 
granting unsubsidized and subsidized ship- 
ping operators the privilege of accelerated 
amortization at a rate not exceeding 10 per- 
cent of the adjusted tax basis of the vessel; 
(b) making available construction-differen- 
tial subsidies to any citizen who builds ves- 
sels to be used in foreign trade and com- 
merce of the United States regardless of 
whether vessel is to be used on essential 
trade routes; (c) providing that balances 
due on a purchase contract for a passenger 
vessel will be secured by a first preferred 


(H. R. 2745), approved 
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mortgage and, in case of default in payment, 
the purchaser's obligation will be discharged 
by surrendering the vessel and all rights to 
the Government. (In order to gain the ben- 
efits of the nonrecourse loan provisions, the 
passenger vessel must be not less than 7,000 
gross tons, have a speed of not less than 16 
knots, accommodate not less than 200 pas- 
sengers, construction cost be not less than 
$10,000,000, and be approved by the Navy 
Department); (d) reducing the minimum 
age from 17 to 12 years in determining ob- 
solete vessels for turn-in by the owner to 
the Government for an allowance of credit 
to be applied upon the purchase of a new 
vessel and authorizing the Government to 
purchase obsolete (documented for at least 
10 years) vessels engaged in domestic trades 
(formerly allowed only for vessels engaged 
in foreign trade); (e) allowing unsubsidized 
lines to deposit their earnings in the con- 
struction reserve fund on a tax-deferred 
basis; (f) authorizing the use of construc- 
tion reserve funds for reconstruction and 
modernization of vessels and for liquidation 
of purchase money indebtedness; (g) ex- 
tending to vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes the right to extend use of construction 
reserve funds; (h) permitting officers and 
employees of subsidized companies to be 
paid salaries in excess of the present limita- 
tion of $25,000. 

S. 241, passed Senate August 21, 
Pending in House. 

Philippine vessel charters: Authorizes the 
Department of Commerce to extend to April 
30, 1952, charters of certain United States 
vessels to private corporations of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, continuing the orig- 
inal authority granted during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, which made United States 
Government vessels available to the Philip- 
pines to replace vessels which had been de- 
stroyed by enemy action in World War II. 

Public Law 25 (H. J. Res. 223), approved 
April 28, 1951. 

Great Lakes shipping: Permits vessels of 
Canadian registry to transport iron ore be- 
tween the United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during the 1951 shipping season. The 
number of available ore carriers in the Amer- 
ican fleet is insufficient to handle the ore 
demands of United States steel mills. 

Public Law 15 (S. 683), approved March 
29, 1951. 

War-risk insurance: Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to provide war-risk insur- 
ance for aircraft, air cargo, aircraft crews, 
and persons transported by air, when such 
insurance cannot be obtained on reasonable 
terms from commercial insurance companies. 
This authority may be exercised only with 
the approval of the President and after con- 
sultation with interested Federal agencies as 
the President may require, Expires 5 years 
from date of enactment. 

Public Law 47 (S. 435), approved June 14, 
1951. 

Alaskan airports: Permits the Secretary of 
Commerce to lease real estate belonging to 
public airports in Alaska for periods of 20 
years for purposes of erecting structures 
necessary to the operation of such airports, 

Public Law 160 (S. 1183), approved Octo- 
ber 10, 1951. 

Water transportation to Alaska: Extends 
until June 30, 1952, authority for Canadian- 
flag vessels to transport passengers be ween 
Skagway. Alaska, and other points in Adaska, 
between Haines, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, and passengers and merchandise be- 
tween Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska, or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port. 

Public Law 55 (H. R. 157), approved June 
27, 1951. 

Vessel transfers: Prohibits transfer of 
ships owned or partly owned by a citizen 
or a@ corporation of the United States to 
foreign-flag registry without prior approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Secretary of State ¥Ao 


1951, 
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must pass upon all requests to sell, mortgage, 
or agree to sell or mortgage any vessel or any 
interest therein owned by a citizen of the 
United States and documented under the 
laws of the United States to any person not 
a citizen of the United States. 

S. 1704, passed Senate July 23, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Motor Carrier Claims Commission: Ex- 
tends the termination date of the Motor 
Carrier Claims Commission to June 30, 1953, 
or until such time as the final report is made 
to Congress on all claims filed. This Com- 
mission was established in 1948 to hear and 
determine existing claims by motor-carrier 
transportation systems for losses and dam- 
ages sustained by them as a result of seizure, 
operation, and use of their properties during 
World War II. 

Public Law 75 (S. 1042), approved July 11, 
1951. 

Communications Act changes: Amends the 
Communications Act of 1934 to clarify exist- 
ing law and remove certain ambiguities; sep- 
arate the judicial and prosecutory functions 
of the Federal Communications Commission; 
reorganize the administrative set-up of the 
Commission. The original bill was a Sen- 
ate measure, S. 658, but the Senate also sub- 
sequently added the provisions to a House 
bill which merely authorized the Commis- 
sion to purchase land for the construction of 
buildings for monitoring and research ac- 
tivities. 

S. 658 (H. R. 1730), passed Senate March 
12, 1951. Pending in House. 

Wavigational aids: Authorizes the Coast 
Guard to install and maintain navigational 
aids in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and beyond the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the United States wherever naval 
ani military bases are located or where such 
aids to navigation were established prior to 
June 26, 1948. 

Public Law 52 (S. 1025), approved June 
22, 1951. 

Air mail subsidy separation: Separates 
payment for the transport of domestic and 
foreign mail on United States airlines from 
subsidy payments to airlines by providing: 
(a) that the rates for the carriage of domes- 
tic mail shall be fixed from time to time by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and payment 
made by the Postmaster General; (b) the 
rates for the carriage of American mail des- 
tined for delivery abroad shall be fixed by 
and paid by the Postmaster General; (c) that 
the amount of subsidy to airlines carrying 
mail both domestically and foreign shall be 
fixed by and paid by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Subsidy payment may be made only 
to certificated airlines which carry mail; each 
carrier must berr the burden of proving 
the need for and the amount of the subsidy; 
subsidy contracts may not be made for longer 
than 5 years with an airline operating to 
foreign countries, and for not longer than 3 
years with a domestic airline providing it 
repays to the Government half of all profits 
over and above 10 percent of its capital 
investment. 

S. 436, passed Senate September 19, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Marine reserve fund: Extends for 1 year, 
until March 31, 1952, the time within which 
deposits in the construction reserve fund, 
under the Merchant Marine Act, may be used 
for the acquisition of new vessels. 

Public Law 157 (H. J. Res. 333), approved 
October 1, 1951. 

Emergency highway repair: Authorizes an 
increase of $10,000,000 (present limit is 
$5,000,000) in the amount available under 
the Federal Aid Highway Act as an emer- 
gency relief fund for the repair of highways 
and bridges damaged by floods or other 
catastrophes. 

Public Law 175 (H. R. 5257), approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1951. 

Grain transport on Great Lakes: Author- 
izes ships of Canadian registry to transport 
grain between United States ports on the 
Great Lakes until December 31, 1951. 
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Public Law 162 (H. R. 3436), approved Oc- 
tober 10, 1951. 

Safety at sea: Authorizes the President to 
proclaim certain regulations for the safe op- 
eration and navigation of United States ves- 
sels on the high seas which were approved by 
the International Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea. 

Public Law 172 (H. R. 5013), approved Oc- 
tober 11, 1951. 

Transportation policy: Amends the policy 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
require that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in considering application or trans- 
fers Of certificates shall weigh factors which 
will tend to keep all modes of interstate 
transport under its jurisdiction free of 
racketeering, extortion, acts of terrorism, or 
unethical business practices, and declares 
congressional policy is to keep interstate 
transportation free of such evils 

S. 1899, passed Senate October 1, 
Pending in House. 

Bankruptcy Act changes: Amends section 

(c) of the Bankruptcy Act to permit a 
railroad in bankruptcy proceedings to finance 
purchase of safety equipment by clarifying 
the powers of the bankruptcy court so that 
it can direct that indebtedness certificates 
for safety equipment purchases shall have 
repayment priority over all existing obliga- 
tions, or State or local taxes 

Public Law 194 (H. R. 4693), approved Oc- 
tober 24, 1951. 


1951. 
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Treaties 


Double taxation on estates: Establishes 
formal agreement between the United States 
and the contracting nation to prevent double 
taxation on the estate of a United States 
citizen who was a resident of one signatory 
country and domiciled in the other by (a) 
permitting the amount of tax due on the 
property in one country to be credited 
against the amount due on the same prop- 
erty in the other country; (b) but no credit 
may be established in excess of the amount 
actually paid to the country in which the 
property is situated; and (c) where the 
United States estate tax is due solely to citi- 
zenship, full credit for all estate taxes on 
property situated in other countries must 
be allowed. Regulations governing the im- 
position of estate taxes relating to citizen- 
ship, domicile, residence, and situs of prop- 
erty are agreed to and the signétory coun- 
tries pledge each other to lend certain assist- 
ance in the collection of estate taxes. 

Executive FF, between the United States 
and the Union of South Africa, signed April 
10, 1947; ratified September 17, 1951. 

Executive R, between the United States 
and Norway, signed June 13, 1949; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive E, between the United States 
and Ireland, signed September 13, 1949; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951. 

Executive K, between the United States 
and Greece, signed February 20, 1950; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951. 

Executive S, between 
and Canada, signed May 24 
September 17, 1951. 

Double taxation on income: Establishes 
formal agreement between the United States 
and the contracting nation to prevent double 
taxation on th<- incomes of citizens or corpo- 
rations of the respective countries. 

(a) With respect to corporations, United 
States enterprises in a treaty country are 
subject to a tax by that country on all in- 
come derived there if the enterprise has a 
permanent establishment in the treaty coun- 
try and a reciprocal policy applies to treaty 
country enterprises in the United States. 

(b) With respect to individuals, residents 
of the United States earning income in a 
treaty country are subject to a tax by that 
country on income earned there if they are 
in the treaty country more than 183 days out 
of the year and if they work for other than 
a resident of the United States and a recipro- 


the United 
1951; 


States 
ratified 
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cal policy applies to residents of treaty c 
tries earning income in the United Stat 

(c) To avoid double taxation, the tax im- 
posed on United States residents by a treaty 
country for income derived there shall be a 
credit against the United States tax on the 
income of such residents and a reciprocal 
policy applies to the treaty country allow- 
ing credit for United States tax on residents 
of the treaty country but no credit may be 
e-tablished by the taxpayer in excess of the 
amount of tax actually paid to the country 
in which the income is earned. Reciprocal 
administrative assistance between the coun- 
tries is provided to facilitate collection of 
taxes but extraordinary expenses in collect- 
ing shall be borne by the country seeking to 
collect 

Executive O between the United States and 
the Union of South Africa, signed December 
13, 1946: ratified September 17, 1951 

Executive J between the United States and 
New Zealand, signed March 16, 1948; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951 

Executive Q between the United States 
and Norway, signed June 13, 1949, ratified 
September 17, 1951 

Executive F between the United States 
and Ireland, signed September 13, 1949; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951 

Executive L between the United States and 
Greece, signed February 20, 1950; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive R between the United States and 
Canada, signed June 12, 1950; ratified Sep- 
tember 17, 1951. 

Executive N between the United States 
and Switzerland, signed May 24, 1951; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951. 

Veterans 

Veterans’ insurance: Authorizes free life 
insurance to persons in the armed services 
by providing: (a) $10,000 automatic insur- 
ance for all members of the Armed Forces 
on active duty after June 27, 1950, with pro- 
tection covering period of active service plus 
120 days after separation from service; (b) 
veterans may obtain nonparticipating Gov- 
ernment veterans’ insurance after separation 
from service if disabled in service anc in- 
eligible for a normal veterans’ coverage, and 
in cases of total disability a waiver of premi- 
ums may be granted; (c) World War I or II 
insurance polities may be continued in force 
by those in active service or if such policy 
has been surrendered for cash, it may be re- 
instated or a new policy issued on the same 
plan and in the same amount without medi- 
cal examination; (d) beneficiaries are limit- 
ed to members of tmmediate family of in- 
sured: (e) maximum indemnity to be paid 
in monthly tnstallments of $92.90 each over 
a 19-ve period and is exempt from claims 
of creditors and taxation; (f) application 
for a term policy up to $10,000 may be made 
within 120 days after discharge at 214 per- 
cent per annum 

Public Law 23 (H. R. 1), approved April 
25, 1951. 

Veterans’ education: Clarifies misinterpre- 
tations by the Veterans’ Administration of 
Public Law 266, Eighty-first Congress, which 
authorized funds for education and training 
of veterans, by declaring it the sense of the 
Senate that: (a) customary cost of tuition 
and other charges required by educational 
institutions for training of veterans are in- 
tended to apply to all courses of training 
covered by contract or other agreement re- 
gardiess of calendar duration established or 
weekly hours of attendance required for such 
courses; (b) a contract, including tuition, 
fees, or other charges, for a course will be 
considered as an entity in determining the 
rate or rates to be paid to the institution 
for such course; (c) any institution will be 
regarded as a nonprofit institution for the 
purpose of applying the governing statutes 
and applicable regulations of the Veterans’ 
Administration relating to payment of tui- 
tion and other charges if it is exempt from 
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taxation under certain provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, no matter when it was 
certified as such by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue; and (d) the rate established in the 
most recent contract by any educational or 
training institution which has entered into 
one or more contracts in two successive years 
will be considered the customary cost of 
tuition. 

Senate Resolution 124, adopted August 27, 
1951. 

Renew insurance: Grants World War I vet- 
erans the privilege of renewing expiring 
5-year level-premium term policies of United 
States Government life insurance every 5 
years without further legislation. 

Public Law 101 (H. R. 1072) approved Au- 
gust 2, 1951. 

Pension rates: Fixes the pension rates for 
veterans of certain wars at $60 a month for 
those with 79 days but less than 90 days serv- 
ice but $78 a month if they require aid or 
attendance; and at $90 a month for 90 days 
or more service but $120 a month if they re- 
quire aid or attendance, The new rates 
apply to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, Philippine Insurrection, and Boxer 
Rebellion. 

Public Law 108 (H. R. 315), approved Au- 
gust 4, 1951. 

Renew term insurance: Permits World War 
II veterans to renew for successive 5-year 
periods their 5-year level-premium term na- 
tional life insurance policy without further 
medical examination and at the premium 
rate for the attained age. This removes the 
bar which limited such renewal only to 
policies issued before January 1, 1948. 

Public Law 104 (H. R. 4000), approved Au- 
gust 2, 1951. 

Gold Star lapel buttons: Provides gold-star 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lose or lost their lives in any war activity of 
the United States. (Applies to veterans of 
World Wars I and II and the Korean con- 
flict.) 

Public Law 121 (H. R. 3911), approved Au- 
gust 21, 1951. 

Veterans’ representation: Permits veterans 
appealing separation from the Federal serv- 
ice to name as their representative an ac- 
credited representative of certain veterans’ 
organizations provided the organization and 
its representatives comply with the rules of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

S. 831, passed Senate May 17, 1951. 
ing in House. 

Government insurance dividends: Provides 
that unless the policyholder of veterans’ 
insurance has advised the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration tn writing that the dividend is to be 
paid in cash, any dividend payable after 
January 1, 1952, will be used toward payment 
of the premium. If a policyholder continues 
to pay premiums and permits dividends to 
accumulate, interest will be paid based on a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 36 (H. R. 321), approved May 
18, 1951. 

Missing Persons Act: Clarifies and broad- 
ens section 12 of the Missing Persons Act of 
1942 by providing for the transportation of 
dependents of dead or missing veterans from 
abroad to their home; and for carriage of any 
household goods, or automobile, from the 
debarkation port to the home of the missing 
or deceased soldier. Existing law was limited 
to carriage to the United States of personal 
property, including automobiles. 

Public Law 131 (H. R. 1199), approved 
August 29, 1951. 

War claims payments: Authorizes the War 
Claims Commission in making payments to 
claimants who are minors or under other 
legal disability, and for whom there was no 
provision under the War Claims Act of 1948 
to certify such payments to those charged 
with their care. Payments would be made 
for the use of the claimant to the natural or 
legal guardian, committee, conservator, or 
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curator under the laws of the State of the 
claimant’s residence, or to the superintend- 
ent, manager, or chief officer of the hospital 
or institution in which the claimant may be 
a patient or a resident. 

S. 1669, passed Senate August 9, 1951. 
Pending in House. 

Prisoner claims: Extends until March 31, 
1952, the time for filing claims with the 
War Claims Commission and directs the 
Commission to make every effort to locate 
soldiers and civilians who were prisoners of 
the Japanese and advise them of their rights 
to secure compensation for periods of im- 
prisonment. 

Public Law 16 (S. J. Res. 40), approved 
April 5, 1951. 

Philippine burial expenses: Authorizes the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
a@ flag and to pay a sum not exceeding $75 
for the burial and funeral expenses of any 
person who served in the military forces of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines dur- 
ing World War II. Included are those who 
served in organized guerrilla forces while 
such forces were in the Armed Forces of the 
United States pursuant to the July 26, 1941, 
military order of the President of the United 
States and permits claims to be filed for 2 
years after the date of enactment. 

Puylic Law 21 (S. 82), approved April 25, 
1951. 

Veterans’ hospitalization: Extends to per- 
sons who have served in the Armed Forces 
on or after June 27, 1950, medical and hos- 
p’ al care, compensation, or pension com- 
mensurate with World War II veterans. 

Public Law 28 (S. J. Res. 72), approved 
May 11, 1951. 

Automobiles for disabled veterans: Au- 
thorizes payment up to $1,600 to eligible vet- 
erans by the Administrator of Vet2rans’ Af- 
fairs for the purchase of an automobile or 
other conveyance. Veterans eligible are 
those who: (a) served in the active military, 
naval, or air service of the United States on 
or after June 27, 1950, and prior to such 
date as shall be determined by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution of 
Congress; (b) are entitled to compensation 
for the loss, or loss of use, of one or both legs 
at or above the ankle, loss or permanent loss 
of the use of one or both hands; or perma- 
nent impairment of vision of both eyes. Ap- 
plication must be made within 3 years after 
enactment, or within 3 years after the date 
of discharre» if discharge occurs after enact- 
ment. 

[Public Law 663 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress was the first law enacted giving auto- 
mobiles to certain disabled veterans of 
World WarII. The Eightieth Congress enact- 
ed Public Law 161 continuing the authority 
and an additional appropriation of $5,000,000 
for this purpose was included in Public Law 
271 of the Eightieth Congress. Public Law 
785, Eightieth Congress, appropriated $1,500,- 
000 and Public Law 904, Eightieth Congress, 
appropriated an additional $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. Public Law 
343, Eighty-first Congress, extended funds 
and the law for automobiles until June 30, 
1950. Public Law 798, Eighty-first Congress, 
authorizea the sm of $800,000 and extended 
the law ror 1 year to June 30, 1951, and Public 
Law 843, Eighty-first Congress, appropriated 
an additional $375,000. To date $42,675,000 
ha: been appropriated for the p*rchase of 
automobiles and other conveyances for World 
War II veterans.] 

(Passed Senate August 9, 1951; passed 
House September 17, 1951; President vetoed 
October 18, 1951; Senate overrode veto 55 to 
10 October 19, 1951; House overrode veto 223 
to 53 October 20, 1951). 

Public Law 187 (S. 1864), enacted October 
20, 1951. 

Widows’ pensions: Broadens eligibility of 
veterans’ widows for pension payments by 
eliminating dependency clause, but requiring 
widow to be unmarried, at least 60 years old, 
to have married the veteran at least 10 years 
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prior to his death, to have lived with him 
continuously from date of marriage to his 
death, and is applicable to widows of vet- 
erans of Civil War, Indian wars, Spanish- 
American War, Boxer Rebellion, and Philip- 
pine Insurrection. 

H. R. 3549, passed Senate July 23, 1951. 
Vetoed August 6, 1951; no further action. 

Nonservice pensions: Increases existing 
pension payments for veterans with non- 
service-connected disability from $60-$72 
to $120 a month. Eligible are veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
campaign who (a) are totally and perma- 
nently disabled (not due to misconduct), or 
blind or so helpless as to require the con- 
stant aid of another person at all times, re- 
gardless of whether the injury is service con- 
nected; and (b) whose income is not more 
than $1,000 annually if single, and $2,500 
annually if married. Note: The increase to 
$120 makes the pension rates for veterans of 
all wars uniform, but the differences in eligi- 
bility requirements still exist with veterans 
of the Civil War, Indian wars, and Spanish- 
American War being entitled to a $120 pen- 
sion if they require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person regardless of the 
veterans’ income. (Passed House June 20, 
1951; passed Senate July 23, 1951; President 
vetoed August 6, 1951; House overrode veto 
by a vote of 318 to 45 August 17, 1951; Sen- 
ate overrode by a vote of 69 to 9, September 
18, 1951.) 

Public Law 149 (H. R. 3193), enacted Sep- 
tember 18, 1951. 

Veterans’ housing overcharges: Amends 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
permit veterans to sue for treble damages 
for whatever amount they were overcharged 
above the reasonable value in the purchase 
of property where a loan by the Veterans’ 
Administration is involved. Determination 
of the reasonable value is to be made by an 
appraiser designated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and the liability for damages 
lies against whoever is knowingly involved 
in such sale whether or not they receive any 
part of the consideration. If the veteran 
does not bring action within 30 days from 
the time the overcharge is discovered, the 
action may be brought by the Government 
and in such case, the Government may re- 
cover two-thirds of the damages and one- 
third goes to the veteran. 

Public Law 142 (H. Rh. 319), approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1951. 

Mousing benefits for Korean veterans: 
Grants veterans of the Korean conflict the 
same benefits given to veterans of World 
War II under the National Housing Act, such 
as preference in the rental of low-rent hous- 
ing units, in the purchase of war housing 
under the Lanham Act, and in obtaining 
special FHA mortgage insurance advantages. 

Public Law 214 (S. 2244), approved Oc- 
tober 26, 1951. 

Multiple sclerosis: Increases from 1 year 
to 2 years after separation from active serv- 
ice the time limitation within which any vet- 
eran developing multiple sclerosis may 
claim a service-connected disability. Com- 
pensation for such cases range from $15 per 
month for 10 percent disability to $150 a 
month for total disability. 

Public Law 174 (H. R. 3205), approved Oc- 
tober 12, 1951. 

Vocational rehabilitation training: Ex- 
tends the vocational rehabilitation benefits 
enacted by the Seventy-eighth Congress for 
World War II veterans to all service-con- 
nected cases who need vocational rehabili- 
tation to overcome a disabilty handicap in- 
curred in or aggravated by service since June 
27,1950. The extent and type of training to 
be determined by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

Public Law 170 (H. R. 3932), approved Oc- 
tober 11, 1951. 

Veterans’ disability benefits: Provides hos- 
pitalization and out-patient treatment for 
veterans of World War II who develop a 


- 
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psychosis within 2 years from their release 
from active duty. 

Public Law 239 (H. R. 320) approved Octo- 
ber 30, 1951. 

Correct military records: Authorizes the 
Secretaries of the armed services to correct 
any military or naval records where it is 
necessary to remove an injustice, and author- 
izes payment of any money which is found 
to be due as a result of such correction. 

Public Law 220 (H. R. 1181), approved 
October 25, 1951. 


Family Farmers—The Record Will Show 
in Many Instances I Have Tried to Help 
the Family Size Farmer—I Am Glad the 
Department of Agriculture Is Showing 
Much Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Charles F. Brannan: 


BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE FAMILY 
Farm Po.icy REVIEW 


(Statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, prepared at the re- 
quest of Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments dur- 
ing hearings on S. 1149, submitted October 
19, 1951) 

In such times of national emergency as 
now confront this country, there is an ever- 
increasing need for the maximum effort on 
the part cf all agencies of Government to 
make certain that the programs they are 
operating are Leing carried out in the most 
efficient and effective and economical way 
possible. 

Although the Department of Agriculture— 
as any good, operating, administrative agency 
should—is constantly studying its operations 
from the standpoint of improving efficiency 
and otherwise giving maximum assistance to 
the American farmer as authorized by the 
Congress, it seemed desirable that at this 
time a very thorough study of our operations 
in terms of their objective, methods, and effi- 
ciency should be undertaken. Such a study 
could be undertaken by the existing staff 
with relatively little additional expense, and 
could be completed in a few months. 

In searching for the best common denomi- 
nator of objectives for the programs of the 
Department of Agriculture, the decision was 
reached that this denominator was how the 
programs served the American farm family. 
There are many recitations in the statutes 
authorizing the programs of the Department 
which indicate that the principal objective, 
or, at least, the major objective, of practi- 
cally all of them is service to the family 
farmer. Hence, the Family Farm Policy Re- 
view was selected as the identification of the 
program study. Our objective has been to 
carry on this study along with our other work 
during 1951. 

All that we are doing is asking everyone in- 
terested to take a good look at our present 
programs and tell us if they are serving the 
family farms properly, or whether changes 
need to be made. ° 

We feel that any group sincerely interested 
in agriculture should welcome such an op- 


portunity for a constructive, critical analy- 
sis of our efforts. Across the Nation general- 
ly, that has been the reaction to this family 
farm policy review, despite a concerted ef- 
fort of the president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation to distort its purpose and 
make it some kind of a political issue. 


THE BACKGROUND 


From its very inception, the family farm 
policy review has been and continues to be 
& reappraisal and reexamination of the au- 
thorized programs of the Department to as- 
certain whether or not they are being uti- 
lized and are properly constituted to best 
serve family farming in the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains 
a standing Policy and Program Committee, 
consisting of representatives from each agen- 
cy in the Department, to conduct a contin- 
uing review and study of ways of improving 
our programs, policies, and service to agri- 
culture. 

The current review is part of that contin- 
uing study. 

As a program appraisal and review, it could 
well have been undertaken as a routine mat- 
ter by the Department. It coul well have 
been undertaken by the staff in Washington 
alone. But it seemed to us that the field or- 
ganization of the Department should be 
given an opportunity to express its views, and 
in so doing to secure the reactions of farm- 
ers as to how the programs were affecting 
them. It also seemed to us advisable to con- 
sult the farm organizations, church groups, 
land-grant colleges, and other groups inter- 
ested in the American farm. Hence, the in- 
clusion of our whole Department field force 
and outside organizations in the study and 
review. 

For this specific purpose, a family farm 
policy review subcommittee was created, 
consisting of representatives from each agen- 
cy of the Department, plus representatives 
from several nongovernmental groups invited 
to participate. Membership on the subcom- 
mittee was by agency or organization, rather 
than as individuals, with different persons 
participating at various times during the 
several months’ series of meetings required 
to prepare for the broad review we have 
undertaken. 


GROUPS PARTICIPATING 


The National Council! of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, the 
National Lutheran Council, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation were among those invited to 
participate, and which were represented at 
meetings at which the study material was 
developed, and procedures for carrying the 
review out into the field were adopted. How- 
ever, the Farm Bureau, at the final meeting 
of the subcommittee after months of par- 
ticipation, asked to be dissociated from the 
project. 

All of these groups have been invited to 
send representatives again to meetings of our 
subcommittee later this year when it under- 
takes study of the reports now being com- 
piled from open farmer meetings and discus- 
sions at the State and county levels, where 
we have aiso encouraged participation of 
church groups, farm organizations, and other 
groups interested in agriculture, as well as 
individual farmers. 


PUBLIC REACTION 


The criticisms brought to the attention of 
this committee represent but a small minor- 
ity of the opinion that has been expressed in 
regard to the family farm policy review. In 
all fairness I believe some of the reaction of 
other groups should be called to your at- 
tention, including: 

From the report of a conference on the 
churches and agricultural policy, sponsored 
by the National Council of Churches of 
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Christ in the United States of America at 
Haverford, Pa., in June: 

“We are pleased to note the current re- 
examination of our own land policy and 
practices within the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Known as the family farm policy re- 
view. We urge the Department to carry this 

to insti- 
tute such changes as will make it a full, 
effective ally of the family farm.” 

From the Reverend William J 
8. K., of the National Catholic 
Conference: 

“The family farm policy review of 
United States Department of Agriculture 
peals to me as a good summary and 
for further discussion. It is unfortunate 
that all who are professionally intere 
agriculture do not see fit to use it 
starting point for what should he a 
important national discussion.” 

From Ray Gibbons, director, Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches of the United States of 
America 

The Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches vigorously 
supports the family farm. We believe it 
embodies many human and social values and 
contributes to others. We are eager to see 
it continued and strengthened as the domi- 
nant pattern of land tenure in America. We 
want you to know that we welcome and ap- 
prove the family farm policy review, which 
we understand to be a genuine effort of the 
Department of Agriculture to strengthen its 
programs in behalf of the family farm. We 
are doing and shall continue to do all we 
can to cooperate with the review program 
and to solicit cooperation from our 
stituency.” 

From the Agricultural Bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond: 

“In spite of some misunderstandings in a 
few States, the reaction to the family farm 
policy review and its purposes have been 
very favorable. There have been few signs 
that the statements of some of the Farm 
Bureau leadership have been backed by the 
rank and file farmers. In almost every State 
farmers have shown great interest and en- 
thusiasm in the proposals of the Department 
for active local participation in its policy 
making. In Texas, for instance, the Gover- 
nor set aside a week as Family Farm Policy 
Review Week. One could guess at two rea- 
sons for the attack of the Bureau leader- 
ship: Allan Kline’s personal antagonism to- 
ward Secretary Brannan; and fear on the 
part of the leadership that many of the pro- 
posals of the USDA will be acceptable to the 
members of the Bureau.” 

During my testimony before your com- 
mittee, I called attention to some of the 
deliberate attempts of the national president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation to 
distort the purpose of this review, center- 
ing around misleading attacks upon the pro- 
visional report 

When plans for the review and procedures 
for compiling the provisional report were 
outlined to the farm organizations at the 
very inception of this project, Allan Kline, 
president of that organization, wrote to 
Under Secretary McCormick saying, in part: 

“Let me say that the idea of a thorough 
review of the various activities in the Depart- 
ment seems to us a good one Further, let 
me say that the method which you have 
devised for use within the Department seems 
both unique and well-fitted to the purpose 
of an objective appraisal.” 

The criticisms that have been called to 
the attention cf this committee represent 
but a very small majority of the opinion be- 
ing reflected at thousands of meetings of 
farmers all over the country, and are based 
principally upon misunderstanding that has 
been deliberately created in opposition to 
our sincere effort to obtain constructive sug- 
gestions for improving our service to Ameri- 
can agriculture. 
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A better idea of the extent of participation 
in’ this review can be gained from the fact 
that 950 community meetings have been held 
in Tennessee, and 760 in North Carolina. 
And those two States are just typical of what 
is going on right across the country. 


CONCLUSION 


In compliance with the committee’s re- 
quest, and for your further information, I 
am herewith submitting: 

1. A copy of the leaflet, The Family Farm's 
Future, explaining objectives of the family 
farm policy review and inviting participa- 
tion of everyone interested; 

2. A copy of the provisional report and 
tentative recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Family Farm Policy 
Review Subcommittee, compiled with the co- 
operation of nongovernmental organizations; 

3. A copy of Memorandum No. 18 setting 
forth instructions to State agricultural mo- 
bilization committees for conducting the 
family farm policy review; 

4. A copy of Memorandum No. 1280 desig- 
nating membership on the State and county 
agricultural mobilization committees to 
whom the family farm policy review has been 
assigned. 

Your attention is particularly directed to 
the leaflet entitled “The Family Farm's Fu- 
ture” for a thorough understanding of this 
project. On the cover of that leaflet I make 
the following statement which I believe sums 
up the Department’s attitude toward this 
review: 

“Because so much of the world is rural, 
every opportunity for farm people to bet- 
ter themselves and tne conditions surround- 
ing rural life can do for world peace some- 
thing that great armies cannot possibly ac- 
complish. 

“If democracy is to be a continuing source 
of hope to rural people elsewhere in the 
world, democracy must continue to advance 
in rural America. 

“Despite the remarkable progress of our 
agriculture these past 20 years, we all know 
that there are still many problems to be 
solved. That's why we have started an 
analysis of all our programs and agencies 
to see how we can improve our services to 
the Nation's family farms. 

“I believe that all farm organizations and 
all public institutions concerned with agri- 
culture can and will unite in a definite, 
vigorous program to strengthen family farm- 
ang in America.” 


Publicity for the Cheaters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Reporter- 
Dispatch, a newspaper published in 
White Plains, N. Y., on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 16, 1951. The editorial follows: 

PUBLICITY FOR THE CHEATERS 

It is encouraging to receive reports from 
Washington that at long last some practical, 
effective method is being sought whereby 
cheaters and chiselers on the relief rolls may 
be detected and tossed out of the public 
trough. 

Under the present provisions of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act it has been ruled 
that Washington may deny Federal relief 


funds to any State which opens its relief 
rolis to public inspection. Indiana, which 
dared to defy this edict, has been arbitrarily 
cut off and stands to lose $20,000,000. But 
hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on legislation introduced by Sen- 
ator JENNER, Indiana Republican, and Repre- 
sentative HARRISON, Virginia Democrat, in- 
dicate a strong public and legislative desire 
to see this antipublicity provision repealed. 

The argument of opponents is that pub- 
licity might embarrass or humiliate recipi- 
ents of relief. That argument may have 
been sound 50 or even 20 years ago, when 
it was considered disgraceful to accept pub- 
lic funds for support. But that sentiment 
has long since died under the bounty of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. There are so 
many now who receive fiscal aid that there is 
no longer any embarrassment whatever from 
any substantial percentage of recipients. 

On the other hand, experience has proven 
beyond doubt that publicity and publicity 
alone will serve to get the cheaters and the 
chiselers off the rolls. There is more than a 
suspicion that thousands of such cases are 
fraudulently receiving aid not due them. 

Those>who are honestly deserving of re- 
lief, we feel, should be the first to demand 
that the crooks be kicked off. For by the 
amount which the crooks collect the honest 
recipients are deprived of legitimate aid. 

Then, there are the taxpayers to consider. 
They are, we believe, willing to aid the de- 
serving. But they are not willing and should 
not be called upon to support the lazy, the 
friends or relatives of relief supervisors, or 
those placed on the rolls for political pur- 
poses. 

Only the right of public inspection of the 
relief rolls will end this expensive fraud. 


Director of Refugee Division, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Comments on New 
Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the following letter from Mr. Charles 
S. Sowder, director of refugee division, 
World Council of Churches, comment- 
ing on my bill, the Selective Immigration 
Act of 1951, H. R. 5313, which provides 
for the admission of alien workers pos- 
sessing skills needed in the United 
States, with a priority for the surplus 
working force of those European nations 
cooperating in the European recovery 
and mutual security programs: 


Wortp CouNncr. or CHURCHES, 
Munich, September 15, 1951. 
Representative Jacos K. Javits, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Javits: I was pleased and en- 
couraged to read in the Stars and Stripes 
about the bill you introduced to admit 500,- 
000 aliens into the United States in the next 
5 years. 

The refugees of varing categories which 
are in western Germany, and present a seri- 
ous economic problem and threat of tension, 
constitute a real potential asset to American 
life and industry. The adjustments they 
have made here under severe handicaps in- 
dicate that their adjustment in the United 
States would come comparatively easy. They 
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are worthy, fine people who are here because 
they prefer freedom to the easy way out. 

The United States displaced persons pro- 
gram, and the IRO larger efforts have given 
us some valuable experience which would 
stand such a project as you propose in good 
stead. 

The chief difficulty is the technicalities of 
the United States immigration laws and ad- 
ministrative procedures. For such a project 
to be successful, some of the present bar- 
riers would have to be removed by an act 
of Congress. 

The present DP act, unlike the schemes of 
other countries, is permissive only. There 
is no provision for the aliens to be brought 
into the United States. They may come if 
someone else in the country provides the 
assurances. In most cases the assurances 
were provided by people who were total 
strangers to the DP’s, and in many cases such 
strangers were called upon to go the extra 
mile and provide a $1,000 bond. The reli- 
gious organizations provided over 95 percent 
of the assurances. Without their work the 
program would have failed. 

It was my job to procure the assurances for 
the Protestant organization (Church World 
Service). After that was done I came here 
to direct the selection and processing of the 
people so selected. It was very difficult to 
secure those assurances. The church groups 
went away out on the limb by signing the 
guarantees and providing the inland trans- 
portation, housing (frequently taking the 
DP’s into their own homes), and the first 
costs of getting the families established. In- 
dustry, which benefited from the influx of 
these workers, did nothing to carry its right- 
ful share of the costs. Getting the assur- 
ances is a very costly business, and the 
churches have already about reached the 
limits of their ability. The costs of securing 
assurances and making good on the break- 
down cases is staggering. All this was borne 
by the church groups, with no help from the 
Government or industry. They now consider 
their obligation about discharged and are in 
no mood to do it all over again for another 
five hundred thousand. 

Therefore, inasmuch as any immigration 
program under the present United States 
laws is primarily an assurance-procurement 
program, special legislation will have to pro- 
vide the method and means otf resettlement 
without expecting the churches and synagogs 
to do it again. 

The best plan now in operation is the 
Canadian scheme. They handle the job 
through the Canadian consulate and a spe- 
cial selection mission. Applications are re- 
ceived within skill or professional categories, 
and people who qualify are processed within 
2 to 4 weeks (the United States DP process- 
ing takes from 6 months to 2 years). The 
workers are then sent directly to their jobs 
in Canada. The families are visaed at the 
same time and sent to a retention center 
near the port of embarkation. They are 
cared for there at Canadian Government ex- 
pense until the worker can find suitable 
rooms or housing and send their passage 
money. We find that the families follow the 
worker within 2 months on the average. 

The Australian and New Zealand schemes 
did not work quite so well. Their plan was 
to move the entire family to a retention cen- 
ter in the countries of resettlement. The 
psychology of the Canadian plan is that each 
man is on his own after being given an op- 
portunity, and the results are much better. 

I am writing all this because I feel cer- 
tain that most people who look at the DP 
program don’t realize that underlying it all 
is the altruistic benevolence of churches and 
Jewish communities across the United States. 
This source of assurances cannot be taken 
for granted in a new and expanded scheme. 
I find that much of the church support 
was given begrudgingly. People feel that 
they were drawn into a sectarian plan 
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which they don’t like. Then, too, different 
groups were able to secure assurances with 
different degrees of liberality. Thus the re- 
ligious faith of a DP was the deciding fac- 
tor as to whether or not he would get an 
assurance. Any new project should avoid 
being forced into a similar sectarian pat- 
tern. It should be handled on the good old 
American community basis. The communi- 
ties (with all their social-service resources), 
industry and the Government should co- 
operate to handle the new scheme without 
throwing the burden again on the churches 
and synagogues. 

One other important lesson from the DP 
operations is that people cannot be proc- 
essed and moved fast enough under the 
existing machinery to provide workers when 
they are needed. Jobs will no longer be 
available at a given factory if the people 
straggle in over an uncertain period of 6 
months to 2 years, and many not coming 
at all. There are a lot of employers still 
mad at the DP program and the voluntary 
agencies for just this reason. 

I believe we now have enough experience 
to make such a project as you propose really 
successful if new legislation can correct the 
present cumbersome procedure. Your pro- 
posed bill will also h:ve a great humanitarian 
effect here, as well as real benefit to the 
United States of America. More power to 
you! 

Very truly yours, 
CuHarLes S. SOWDER, 
Deputy Director. 


South Carolina’s Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the timber 
resource of my State is declining while 
every phase of our economic activity is 
demanding more and more wood. Thou- 
sands of my people find their livelihood 
in the growing and processing of lumber 
and paper and hundreds of other wood 
products, and yet we are not growing 
enough trees to keep pace with the cut. 
Timber products mean for my State a 
hundred and seventy-two million dollars 
from trees which were largely nature’s 
gift, and we accept it with scant appre- 
ciation. New pulp mills and other in- 
dustries are knocking at our door, but 
we are not now growing as much wood as 
our existing mills require. I am con- 
cerned as to what the people of my State 
and my district will think of me 10 years 
hence if I do not declare my position in 
this matter now. 

The Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, working in cooperation with the 
South Carolina Commission of Forestry, 
has just completed an interesting sur- 
vey of the forest situation in my State 
of South Carolina. I am in possession 
of a comprehensive report on the survey 
which is full of interesting facts bear- 
ing on our timber stands, the rate of 
cutting and growth and various prob- 
lems that affect forests and woodlands. 
The findings of this survey will enable 
my people to learn exactly where we 
stand in the matter of timber resources, 


From what I have already learned, I am 
convinced that it is time we were do- 
ing a better job of conserving and re- 
building our forest resource. It is in- 
conceivable that the newspapers of our 
country are largely dependent upon im- 
ports for essential newsprint. 

I am sure that no one in my State in 
1936 thought that the sawtimber re- 
source would decline 10 percent by 1947. 
No one would have thought that the 
pine sawtimber in the southeastern part 
of South Carolina, one-third of the 
whole State, would decline 29 percent in 
the same 11 years. No one knows how 
much it has declined in the past 5 years 
of exceptionally heavy cutting for home 
building, for factories, for paper and 
other uses of wood. Pine trees grow like 
“hair on a dog’s back” in many aban- 
doned fields in our Piedmont country, 
yet the volume of trees 5 inches in dia- 
meter and larger declined by 5 percent 
from 1936 to 1947. 

The number of wood-using plants in 
South Carolina doubled between 1936 
and 1947. The use of wood for pulp is 
rising with each expansion of existing 
mills and with the erection of new mills 
in and adjacent to South Carolina. The 
demand for paper in many forms—news- 
print, packaging, building paper, book- 
stock—continues greater than the sup- 
ply. I am delighted with this show of 
economic prosperity, but I want to be 
sure that these great mills and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of people depend- 
ent on the forest resource, are safe- 
guarded. 

I am at a loss to understand why we 
let our timber volumes decline. We have 
nearly 12,000,000 acres in woods on 
which we are growing about one-fourth 
o* the trees the land could support. One 
and two-tenths million acres, formerly 
in crops or pasture, were released for 
timber growth during the period 1936 to 
1947. The area of land available for 
commercial forests in my district, the 
Fourth Congressional District of South 
Carolina, increased by 25 percent from 
1936 to 1947. We have all the land we 
need to grow timber, and we can be sure 
that the timber crop will sell. We can 
process every tree we can raise. Neither 
lack of land nor lack of a market is the 
cause of our failure to grow the timber. 
Our pine trees mature in far less time 
than do the spruces of Canada. Yet, 
under modern conditions, they are just 
as acceptable for newsprint. There are, 
of course, several forces involved in the 
re‘luction of our forest resources. The 
more important are fire, overcutting, 
mismanagement of land and tree dis- 
ease. 

We have an efficient, alert farestry 
commission in South Carolina. My State 
was the first in the South to have organ- 
ized, State-wide forest-fire control. 
With 11,930,000 acres of forest land un- 
der protection in 1950, the average loss 
in South Carolina was only 2 acres 
burned for every 100 acres protected. 
This compares favorabiy with the record 
on 133,000,000 acres under protection in 
11 States in the South. Nevertheless, 
careless or willful persons set over 8,000 
fires in South Carolina last year, and 
the total area burned exceeded 239,000 
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acres. We lost a lot of growing trees in 
those fires. 

Timber isacrop. It should be grown 
and harvested as acrop. But, the tim- 
ber crop differs from other crops in the 
element of time involved in its growth. 
We cannot plant the trees in the spring 
for the fall harvest. The timber we cut 
during the next 10, 20, or 30 years will 
be grown almost altogether on the trees 
we save today as we harvest the crops of 
trees started 10, 20, and more years ago. 
We must husband the stands of imma- 
ture trees now growing in South Caro- 
lina, if we would have timber to tide our 
processing plants through, until we can 
grow new crops from the seed we or 
nature hope to plant tomorrow and to- 
morrow. By husbanding the timber 
crop, I do not mean withholding all trees 
from cutting. Many stands in my dis- 
If more thin- 
ning were done in my district, it would 
relieve some of the pressure on the 
coastal plain area of South Carolina. If 
the stands on the hill farms of our Pied- 
mont were thinned, the trees left would 
grow faster so that we would never miss 
the wood salvaged in the thinning. 

The South Carolina Commission of 
Forestry has a competent group of for- 
esters available to advise woodland own- 
ers on their timber-harvesting practices. 
They have been doing a sound, compe- 
tent job for a number of years. The pulp 
mills, the larger sawmills and other large 
landowners use good cutting practices 
on their own land. However, 3 out of 
every 4 acres of forest land in South 
Carolina are in small ownerships. One 
hundred and eight tiousand small own- 
ers have 7,500,000 acres. These small 
owners average 69 acres per holding. 
Many small owners are under financial 
pressures of one sort or another so that 
they feel impelled to sacrifice their re- 
source in young growing trees for im- 
mediate cash. Perhaps they have not 
learned how to manage timber land for 
successive crops of good quality timber. 
In spite of a competent and thorough 
job by the commission's foresters and by 
progressive industry representatives, 
only about two in one hundred of the 
smaller owners follow conservative cut- 
ting practices. Each owner who clear 
cuts young, thrifty growing stock, de- 
pletes our State backlog of timber for 
the difficult years ahead. 

We have one large forest tree nursery 
in South Carolina growing some 28,000,- 
000 trees a year, for use in planting idle 
forest lands. Our State forestry organi- 
zation grows quality trees at minimum 
cost and advises woodland owners in 
planting. But, we have over 1,500,000 
acres of idle and nonstocking forest land, 
and we are adding to it faster than we 
are planting. My district has well over 
150,000 acres of idle land, much of which 
might properly be put to work growing 
trees. We have enough idle land to grow 
the trees required for the pulp industry 
in the State if we could get it all planted. 
We can supply all our present industries, 
and more too, if the existing growing 
stands are maintained while we grow our 
pulp requirements from seed. 

We have still another problem. There 
is a disease on the short-leaf pine trees 
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down in our State that kills trees of any 
size within a very few years after they 
are attacked. It is known as the little 
leaf disease and centers right in my dis- 
trict. It is believed that the fire and 
erosion that has been going on for many 
years has weakened the trees so that 
they readily die from this new disease. 
Foresters are studying the disease, and 
perhaps they will have a solution one of 
these days. We salvage as many of the 
dying trees as we can, and we avoid 
planting short-leaf pine. That is about 
all we know to do now. Meanwhile, we 
lose a lot of our trees to disease and 
insects. 

It would perhaps be more pleasant just 
to turn our backs on the situation. 
Some people argue that we do not need 
large trees for saw timber, poles, cross 
ties, and so on. They say that we can 
grind up the smaller trees and make 
anything we want. Others suggest that 
as the timber is exhausted we can use 
metals or plastics as substitutes. Some 
argue that when times become less pros- 
perous we shall use less timber, and our 
forests will restock. This happened be- 
tween 1929 and 1933, and our South Car- 
olina forests did build up so that we had 
timber to cut for World War II and to 
use in the building boom since the war. 
Some of our industry people argue that 
the sole justification for growing these 
trees is for the grower and industry to 
make a cash profit. They want no sur- 
plus that might reduce the price of 
products made from wood. 

But, I cannot reconcile myself to these 
and other similar arguments. The way 
I see it, the price of wood products is too 
high, even now. Even under the simple 
process of felling a tree and sawing it 
into a board that I know how to cut and 
nail, the price keeps on rising. What 
that board will cost me when it has to 
go through a multi-million-dollar plant 
and high-paid distribution system, I fear 
to guess. Then, too, the only resources 
we have down in South Carolina come 
from the soil. The experience of some 
300 years suggests that the only crop for 
about 12,000,000 acres of our small State 
is trees. It will not help the economy of 
our State to substitute metals or plastics 
when we do not have metals or abundant 
supplies of other materials from which 
plastics can be made in competition with 
the products of other sections. 

I do not think it will be helpful to the 
economy of the Nation to lose any more 
of the productive capacity of South 
Carolina’s forest soils. Much of our 
timber and the products made there- 
from are transported in raw or partially 
fabricated form for refabricating or use 
in other parts of the United States. Nor 
can I look forward with proper antici- 
pation to the possibility that a set-back 
in our economy will force our people to 
do without various products including 
houses, paper in many forms, and other 
articles made of wood, while the tree 
crop catches up. Finally, I do not think 
we want to risk the possibility of a 
long, drawn-out struggle with Russia 
with our own timber resources dwindling. 
Russia has more timber and grows more 
timber than we. We must have wood in 
unlimited quantities to insure against de- 
feat resulting from inability to supply 


our fighting men with gunpowder, lum- 
ber gunstocks and other wood products. 

The report of the United States Forest 
Service and the State commission of 
forestry shows that South Carolina is 
growing 5,600,000 cords of wood in all 
forms of products. The State needs to 
grow 6,200,000 cords to meet current de- 
mands by the several industries. The 
forest lands of South Carolina could 
grow 12,000,000 cords, or more than 
twice what we are growing. The po- 
tentialities in our timber-growing lands 
are tremendous. Our return of $172,- 
000,000 from forest products could be in- 
creased to perhaps $340,000,000. Therein 
lies a vast opportunity for our people— 
opportunity for employment, for factor- 
ies, for satellite services. 

Do you have doubts that our Nation 
could use twice as much timber as we are 
now growing? Well, let us go back a few 
years. What would you have said of the 
possibilities for expansion in the paper 
industry back in i930? United States 
wood-pulp production averaged 4,000,000 
tons annually through the _ twenties. 
Wood-pulp production in the United 
States today is over 15,000,000 tons and 
is increasing rapidly. This is four times 
the production of 20 years ago. In spite 
of this amazing increase, we are not yet 
producing enough wood pulp. 

And so, I wish to take this occasion to 
reiterate the statement that our timber 
resources are declining. The example I 
have given from my home State is, I 
am sure, no exception. In fact, I am 
confident that South Carolina is, if any- 
thing, better than the average, both in 
the matter of existing forest resources 
and in efforts to conserve and rebuild 
them. 

I wish to pledge my continuing sup- 
port for measures that will bring the sup- 
port of our Federal Government more 
adequately behind the several programs 
for the conservation and rebuilding of 
our forest resources. 


Time Magazine—Jewish Theological 
Seminary 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the board of overseers of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, which is lo- 
cated in New York City in the commu- 
nity which I represent in the Congress, 
Iam gratified to insert the appended ex- 
cerpts from the story published in the 
October 15 issue of Time magazine on 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, president of the 
seminary, and on the work of the semi- 
nary. I hope that it will be of interest 
to every Member to get a deeper insight 
into the moral and ethical teachings of 
the Jewish faith. 

The excerpts follow: 

A TRUMPET For ALL ISRAEL 


Wrapped in his long-fringed, white prayer 
shawl, and dressed in a white linen robe, 
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Rabbi Finkelstein stood on the dais; look- 
ing to the east, with his back to the congre- 
gation, he faced the Ark of the Covenant. 
On the lectern before him lay the great 
scrolls of the Torah, the book of the law of 
Moses. Rabbi Finkelstein’s clenched right 
hand beat upon his breast in the traditional 
gesture of sorrow. Clear and strong, in the 
twang and guttural of the Hebrew chant, his 
voice rose: 

“Elohenu velohe abotenu! Our God and 
God of our fathers, let our prayer come be- 
fore thee; hide not thyself from our suppli- 
cation, for we are not arrogant and stiff- 
necked, that we should say before thee, O 
Lord our God and God of our fathers, we 
are righteous and have not sinned; but verily, 
we have sinned.” 

Thus in Manhattan and in almost every 
other corner of the world, one day this week, 
as they have for thousands of years, Jews 
prayed to the God of their fathers. It was 
the most dreadful and solemn day of the 
solemn and dreadful Jewish year—Yom Kip- 
pur, the Day of Atonement. During the 10- 
day period of penitence beginning with Rosh 
Hashana, tradition teaches, each man's 
deeds are judged in heaven, to be punished or 
rewarded in the year ahead. . 

It is for this that Jews call the 10 days the 
Yamin Noraim—the Days of Fear. But when 
the trumpet call of the ram'’s-horn, shofar, 
has split the air for the last time on Yom 
Kippur, the mood traditionally changes to 
one of joy and hope. The New Year has in- 
deed begun. 

For Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, teacher of 
future rabbis at Manhattan's Jewish theo- 
logical seminary and leader of perhaps the 
most influential school of Jewish theology 
in the United States today, the shofar will 
herald the most stirring joy and hope of a 
lifetime. For he believes—and on abundant 
evidence—that United States Jews are re- 
turning to their synagogues and temples as 
never before. 

The old, half-deserted synagogues are fill- 
ing up again, new congregations are forming, 
new synagogues are being built. Young 
married couples are sending their children to 
religious schools to learn the fundamentals 
of their faith—then forming study groups 
so that they will know what their children 
are talking about. The word that such 
young Americans use, over and over again, 
when they are asked what they are looking 
for, is “heritage.” 

“When I was a seminary student 40 years 
ago,” says Finkelstein, “it seemed so clear 
to us that our faith could not survive here 
that we even wondered for what purpose in 
the divine economy the Jews had been 
brought to the New World.” The ghetto and 
the pogrom had annealed Judaism in the 
hearts of countless generations of Jews, al- 
most since the great dispersion. But in the 
freedom and prosperity of the “melting pot,” 
that branded faith seemed to be fading out, 
says Finkelstein. 

“Then came a tragedy which none of us 
had foreseen. The great first century Rabbi 
Eliezer once said: ‘The Messiah will never 
come until the Jewish people repent.’ When 
they asked him, ‘What if the Jews do not 
repent?’ he answered: ‘The Lord will raise 
up a king worse than Haman to smite them, 
and then they will repent.’ This is just what 
happened. Hitler was something we never 
thought possible. 

“I remember how stricken we were when 
47 Jews were killed in a pogrom in the 
Ukraine. We had days of mourning and 
fasting. But 6,000,000: That dreadful ca- 
lamity—and the whole spiritual and m«ce- 
rial crisis of our time—are bringing Ameri- 
can Jews back to the faith of their fathers.” 


THE LAW ENDURES 


There is no one spokesman for United 
States Judaism, no central authority, no 
high priest. All good Jews, in varying ce- 
grees of literalness, believe in the law, but 
United States Judaism is a spectrum shad- 
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ing off by minute gradations from ultra- 
orthodoxy, to ultramodernism. In this spec- 
trum, Finkelstein, a traditionalist with one 
keen, dark eye on the future, stands almost 
dead center. 

Judaism's spectrum can be roughly divided 
into three parts, roughly equal in number of 
active followers and reflecting three tradi- 
tions in United States Judaism: 

Orthodox Judaism tries to maintain the 
letter of the law. To the outsider it some- 
times looks like literalness and nothing else. 
It is a religion that demands strict, hour-by- 
hour adherence to sacred custom. Promptly 
at sundown each Friday night, the Sabbath 
begins, and Orthodox Jews are required to 
be indoors (to travel in a vehicle on the Sab- 
bath is counted as a sin). Twenty minutes 
before sundown, the housewife lights the 
candles which will burn through the Sab- 
bath’s 24 hours; any other lights must be 
turned on before that time. Synagogue serv- 
ices are entirely in Hebrew, and men and 
women sit apart, with their heads covered. 
The Orthodox Jew is expected to study the 
Torah every day and to observe the dietary 
laws with such strictness that separate plates 
and utensils must be used for cooking milk 
and meat dishes. On Yom Kippur, Ortho- 
dox Jews keep an absolute fast for 24 hours, 
and should spend about 13 hours at the syna- 
gogue in five services. Their strictly regu- 
lated life sets them apart from the rest of 
mankind, and is intended to: with a per- 
sistence undiminished by centuries, they feel 
themselves to be the chosen people. 

Reform Judaism in the United States is 
barely 75 years old. It was affected almost 
equally by nineteenth century idealism and 
nineteenth century skepticism. Its first 
leaders were German rabbis, some of whom 
carried the new doctrines to Britain, France, 
and the United States. Reform Jews pay 
scant attention to dietary laws, hold their 
services mainly in English, the principal one 
on Friday evening instead of Saturday (a 
few hold it on Sunday), and stress the ethi- 
cal teachings of the prophets more than the 
ritual laws of Torah and Talmud. With the 
Reform Jews, the sense of being a chosen 
people is dim or extinct. 

Conservative Judaism is newer still, and 
born in the United States. It represents a 
middle way between Orthodox and Reform 
Judaism. Its founders considered orthodoxy 
too adamantly withdrawn from United 
States life, reform too spiritually attenuated. 
They fashioned a synagogue service in which 
English is used but Hebrew predominates. 
Men and women sit together, as they do in 
reform congregations; the men cover their 
heads, as among the orthodox. Conserva- 
tive Jews are taught that, as Jews, they have 
been chosen by God for a spiritual purpose, 
but that those of other faiths, including 
Christians and Moslems, have also been cho- 
sen. Conservative Judaism is the middle 
ground on which Rabbi Finkelstein has tak- 
en his stand. 

SERVICE IS NOT EXCLUSIVE 

The citadel of conservative Judaism is the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, and Rabbi Fin- 
kelstein has been its president for 11 years. 
With his flashing eyes, floating hair, and 
black beard heavily streaked with gray, he 
looks, at 56, like a reasonable modern fac- 
simile of an Old Testament patriarch. Some- 
times he talks like one, sometimes like the 
scholar he is, and sometimes like the success- 
ful fund raiser that he is, too. 

* . 7 * 7 

After graduating from the seminary, Fin- 
kelstein took a small congregation in the 
Bronx, where he stayed for 12 years. When 
he was midway in this work, the seminary’s 
next president, Cyrus Adler, persuaded him 
to join the faculty for a year or two. He 


stayed for 15 years, and when Adler died, 
44-year-old Louis Finkelstein succeeded him. 


SHIFT OF CENTER 


The seminary he was called to lead was 
neither the oldest nor the biggest in the 
United States. It was founded in 1887, with 
eight students and three teachers, then met 
in a small Spanish-Portuguese synagogue. 
When Louis Finkelstein took over in 1940, it 
had a set of handsome, six-story Georgian 
buildings on Manhattan's academy-studded 
Morningside Heights—and perhaps the most 
distinguished faculty of rabbinical teachers 
in the English language. By the standards 
of 1940, it was turning out a fair number of 
graduates, 8 or 10 young rabbis a year, an 
equal number of qualified teachers for Jew- 
ish schools. 

As he read the news from Europe, Louis 
Finkelstein saw a double challenge: (1) 
Thanks to Hitler's campaign against Jewish 
learning, the seminaries of central and east- 
ern Europe—for example, Berlin, Breslau, 
Vienna—were being wiped out of existence, 
and (2) the massacre of 6,000,000 European 
Jews was leaving United States Jewry, by 
simple default, the central Jewish commu- 
nity in the world. Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary has grown to meet those challenges as 
swiftly as possible. It now has 1,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in its 4-year courses. 


ZION TROUBLE 


In exchanging the life of a teacher for 
that of an administrator, Finkelstein was 
true to one of the deepest currents of his 
faith. For Judaism is a this-worldly rather 
than an other-worldly religion; its basis is 
action rather than dogma. Obedience to 
the law is far more important than belief. 
For the law is truth set forth in terms of 
action. 

. . . 7 


ISAIAH’S MEANING? 


This week the directors of the seminary 
announced that Dr. Finkelstein will assume 
a new post as chancelor @ad that his presi- 
dential duties will de taken over by a three- 
man team of two vice chancelors and the 
seminary provost. Louis Finkelstein hopes 
the arrangement will give him more time 
for scholarship, for writing, and for travel. 
But most of all he hopes it means more time 
to work for a renaissance of spiritual Judaism 
in United States life. 

The auguries of such a renaissance are on 
all sides, he is sure. “It is not Just a tran- 
sient phenonenom. I predict that within 25 
years the vast majority of the 5,000,000 Jews 
in this country will have returned tc their 
faith and will be keeping the Sabbath. 

“I say 25 years, because the change will 
come mainly through the young people. 
Many of the fathers I know can’t under- 
stand what has happened to their children. 
A friend of mine who is a very successful 
industrialist is still amazed by the fact that 
his son is turning into a brilliant theologian; 
just a short time ago I talked to the 16-year- 
old boy whose father runs a chain of retail 
stores. ‘Father wants me to go into his 
business,’ he said. ‘I am the only child. 
But why should I waste my life in business? 
I want to go to the seminary and become a 
rabbi.’ 

“[Philosopher] Alfred North Whitehead 
once said to me: ‘What America needs is not 
a philosopher but a prophet.” What I see 
and what I hope for the Jewish community 
in America is that it will give birth to a 
school of prophets and rise toward its own 
spiritual potential as a holy people. And this 
will have a profound effect on America and 
on the whole world. Even a tiny minority, 
when they are spiritually dedicated, can have 
a deep influence on the world around them— 
like the Essenes among the ancient Hebrews, 
or the Pharisees, or the early Christians, or 
the Quakers. 
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“To me, the prophetic message is sum- 
marized in the idea of the Suffering Servant 
in Isaiah. Tne Christians take this to be 
the foreshadowing of Jesus Christ, but Jew- 
ish tradition sees it as the role of the Jews 
in the world. And the important part of 
the concept is the word ‘servant.’ Suffer- 
ing, too, if necessary—and it often seems to 
be necessary. But suffering by ifseif is not 
enough.” 

IMPIOUS QUESTION 

There must be action and example. One 
way in which United States Jews can serve 
their country and the world, says Finkelstein, 
is “by bringing people together and helping 
them understand each other.” 

Finkelstein himself has done | ty to 
bring people together. In 1938, he helped 
found the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies, a “graduate school” of clergymen 
and lay religious leaders, Christian and Jew- 
ish which holds 13 sessions a year in Man- 
hattan and 6 in Chicago. This year, for 
the twelfth time, he was elected president 
of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion, which meets each year at 
Columbia University. “When I am at work 
on those enterprises,” he says, “I feel that I 
am obeying the Commandments just @s much 
as when I go to the synagogue for prayer.” 

As they grow more spiritually ininded, he 
thinks, United States Jews wiii more and 
more observe the law's injun¢tion to make 
“peace between man and his fellow’ a part 
of their religious duties. “When sometimes 
I am talking about thig and someone asks 
me why we Jews shvuid bear the burden 
when other groups don't seem interested in 
doing anything, f consider it an impious 
question. Jews must see themselves as God 
intends tiem to be—His servants and the 
servants of mankind.” 

CHALLENGE AND PARADOX 

For many Jews, this will be a hard teach- 
ing. God has chosen them for a special pur- 
pose, but seemingly the price of God's elec- 
tion has been a bitter portion. 
miliation, and persecution have dogged them 
through history, from Babylon to Buchen- 
wald. Persecution has driven the Jews in 
upon themselves; they have sometimes set up 
barriers against the world simply in order to 
survive. But of what use is their survival, 
asks Louis Finkelstein, if their mission is 
forgotten? 

.The essence of that mission is a challeng- 
ing paradox: To be a people set apart—and 
yet not apart. Louis Finkelstein calls on the 
withdrawn Jew to serve his old persecutors, 
his brothers, to join the human race; and 
calls on the assimilated Jew to take up his 
heritage. 

In modern times, millions of men and wo- 
men of Jewish origin have renounced Juda- 
ism as their spiritual country. Such men 
and women think (or say they think) that 
the word “Jew” should be on a- par with 
“Baptist,” “Congregationalist’ or “Catho- 
lic’—and should apply only to the Jews who 
have elected to be, or to remain, Jews. Rabbi 
Finkelstein’s Torah teaches him that the 
covenant God made with Israel is an ines- 
capable covenant. “The choosing by God,” 
says he, “was like selective service.” It is 
binding on all Jews, to the last generation on 
earth. 

Yom Kippur in this year 5712 was drawing 
toaclose. In the synagogues of the world the 
chant went up: Hear, O Israel: the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One. 

Three times Rabbi Finkelstein and the 
congregation repeated: Blessed be His name, 
whose glorious Kingdom is for ever and ever. 
Seven times the shout arose: The Lord, he is 
God. 

And the shofar of joy and hope sang in the 
ears of Israel its hoarse, triumphant cry. 
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Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to print in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following broad- 
cast by John T. Flynn, of America’s 
Future. Mr. Flynn describes the way in 
which the collectivists have been working 
for decades to plant their propaganda in 
the schools, the textbooks, and the teach- 
ers’ colleges in order to transform us into 
a Socialist dictatorship before we wake 
up to the danger. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
(By John T. Flynn) 
THE ATTACK ON THE SCHOOLS 


I want to talk to you today about some- 
thing which I am sure is very close to your 
minds and your hearts as Americans. You 
have heard, I am sure, of what might be 
called the war in the schools. I refer to 
the war between those who want to use the 
schools to indoctrinate the children with 
Socialist ideas and those who are opposed 
to that. I have tried to tell this story in an 
article which I wrote for the Reader's Digest 
and which appears in the current issue of 
the Digest. It is called Who Owns Your 
Child's Mind? One thing we are all sure of 
and that is that the State does not own the 
child's mind—neither your mind nor your 
child’s mind nor anybody's mind. That is 
the Russian system. 

The function of education in our public 
echools is to train the child to use his mind, 
to give him information, to train him to 
think and to inculcate in him those prin- 
ciples of moral conduct which are the ac- 
cepted code of our society. 

Do you think a teacher has a right to use 
the classroom to change the religion of the 
child, to make them all into Catholics or 
Protestants or Christian Scientists? Such a 
teacher would be promptly dismissed. Do 
you think she has a right to use the class- 
room to make them into Communists or 
Fascists or Socialists or to teach them that 
our system of government and our Consti- 
tution are wrong and must be changed to 
be more like those in Socialist England? 
Now if a teacher does not have a right to 
do this, do you think a dozen teachers in a 
school have a right to gang up quietly and 
do it, to smeak socialism over on the pupils. 
Of course not. 

Now I make this charge and I do it delib- 
erately, knowing full well all the facts relat- 
ing to it. I charge that a group of teachers, 
very important in the teaching profession, 
many of them high up in the councils of the 
national teacher organizations, have been 
carrying on a conspiracy for a number of 
years to use our public schools for the pure 
pose of indoctrinating the students in the 
principles of socialism. I do not mean they 
have succeeded in all or even in most of our 

I do say they have succeeded in 
many, and maybe, in your own town. 

Now let me tell you what they did. One 
of the leaders in this whole left-wing educa- 
tional group is a gentleman named Dr, 
George S. Counts, a professor of education 
at Teachers College in Columbia University. 
He is a distinguished educator and is en- 
titled to his opinions. Away back in 1932 
he wrote a book called Dare the Schools 


schools 


Build a New Social Order? In that he said 
that we are in an era which has shifted 
away from considerations affecting human 
liberty and to considerations which have 
to do with the production and distribution 
and consumption of wealth. He then de- 
clared that our capitalist system no longer 
works, that there is no longer a choice be- 
tween individualism and collectivism—that 
is socialism. 

The choice is between two forms of col- 
lectivism: one democratic and the other 
feudal. Then he says plainly that the so- 
ciety of the future—and I quote him—“is to 
be a planned, coordinated, and socialized 
economy.” Now that’s plain enough, isn’t 
it? How are we going to do this, he asks. 
We must do it through the schools. Dr. 
Counts says that the teachers should delib- 
erately reach for power and then make the 
most of their conquest. He says they must 
shape the social ideals and behavior of the 
coming generation and they must shape it 
in the direction of collectivism or socialism. 

Now you will say, after all, this is just 
one man’s opinion. But he did not stop 
there. He and some other educators got a 
grant of $300,000 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to make a study of the schools. They 
brought this study out in 17 volumes. And 
in the final volume the conclusions of the 
study was stated in plain language that no 
man can misunderstand. I read it exactly 
as it appears there. “The age of individual- 
ism is closing and the new age of collecti- 
vism is emerging.” And then the report says 
that the teachers must go to work on the 
minds of the pupils to prepare them for the 
new collectivist society. And this report 
was brought out under the auspices of the 
American Historical Association and paid by 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

Harold Laski, one of the leaders of the 
British Socialist Labor Party in England, 
read this study and said, “This report is an 
educational plan for a Socialist America. It 
is a direct criticism of the ideas that have 
shaped American capitalism.” 

Now I have given you their own words, and 
these people are not unimportant people. 
But they did not rest here. And I'll tell you 
what they did. How do you reach the mind 
of a child in the public schools? You reach 
them through the textbooks and through the 
teachers. Therefore, the first thing they set 
out to do was to get the textbooks slanted in 
the direction of collectivism. They do not 
call it communism er socialism. They are 
too slick for that. They sneak it into the 
child’s mind with prettier words. 

Now the next thing they set out to do 
ws to get into the schools of education 
where teachers are made. They have gotten 
into some of the greater schools of education 
and to whatever extent they have been able 
to influence these schools they have been 
turning out Socialist teachers by the thou- 
sands. 

Now if a citizen finds this sort of thing 
in his sc.0ol and criticizes it, he is denounced 
by these birds as an enemy of the schools. 
The real enemies of education are this gang 
that is trying to sneak socialism into our 
public schools. They are the enemies of the 
schools. 

Now let me call your attention to another 
magazine article printed in McCall’s maga- 
zine and written by a gentleman who was 
at one time a commentator on the air for 
the extreme left-wing organ, the Nation. 
The article is Who Is Trying to Ruin Our 
Schools? Its principal purpose is to destroy 
the reputation of a brave and patriotic Amer- 
ican woman who has been trying to combat 
this European collectivism in our American 
schools—Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain. This 
article uses the well-known smear technique, 
Its purpose is to discredit Mrs. Crain. 

The article picks out two other people~ 
Allan Zoll, branded as a former Hitlerite, 


and the other Gen. Amos A Fries, who mixes | 
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up in his propaganda an anti-Catholic motif. 
Zoll on one side is discredited as pro-Hitler 
and Fries on the other side is discrediteri as 
anti-Catholic, and then Mrs. Crain is put 
in between these two in a kind of squeeze 
play to smear her with the odium which 
the writer attaches to Zoll and Fries. But 
Mrs. Crain is the real target and the whole 
article is written in such a way so far as she 
is concerned to make her seem like a crack- 
pot. I know Mrs. Crain. She is an able, 
judicious, brave American woman, and this 
article on her is one of the shabbiest things 
I bave ever seen in a magazine, with the 
assumed reputation of McCall's. This is a 
strange cause for McCall's to support. 

Now let me tell you what Mrs. Crain does. 
She brought into existence an organization 
called the Educational Reviewer. Its only 
purpose is to study and review school text- 
books to determine whether or not they are 
slanted in the direction of sccialism. Books 
are referred to professional educators to study 
and the reviews are available to anybody 
who wishes to have them. 

Now let me tell you how this organization 
came into being. A businessman sent his 
daughter through a leading women's college. 
Being a top student she won a scholarship 
to a famous British school—the London 
School of Economics. Not knowing anything 
about it, the parents sent her there. She 
returned in 2 years a confirmed Socialist. 
Of course she did. That is the official edu- 
cational institution of the British Fabian 
Socialist Society. Its purpose is to make 
Socialists for the British Labor Party. 

The parents wondered why an American 
college steered their daughter into a British 
Socialist school. Her father wondered if 
there was anything like that in his com- 
munity. He had the local high-school text- 
books studied and was amazed at what he 
found. To help other parents he and some 
other gentlemen joined with Mrs. Crain in 
forming the Educational Reviewer. This 
highly intelligent and orderly institution has 
hit these sneak Socialists a very hard blow. 
They have set out to discredit and liquidate 
her. And McCall's magazine lends itself to 
the attack. 

There’s plenty more to this story. I in- 
tend to tell you more about it. I will 
introduce you to some of these textbooks 
and to some of the curious people who have 
been writing them. And I will tell you how 
to go about getting the facts straight about 
the schools in your town. Remember, they 
do not teach communism. They do not 
teach socialism as such. The scheme is first 
to break down the child's faith in our form 
of government and then to sell him a half 
dozen ideas which, when all put together, 
mean socialism. You will see this more 
plainly when I introduce you to some of the 
textbooks. 


Phony Price Controls Fail on Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last reported period from August 15 
to September 15, retail prices rose more 
sharply than at any other time since the 
freeze on prices and wages began. The 
cost of living index went from 185.5 to 
186.6, which automatically meant a 
wage boost for some 100,000 workers. 

Under present formulas of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, these increases be- 
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come part of a regular pattern. The 
net result is that prices push wages up- 
ward and wages then push prices still 
higher. The statisticians figure that 
the gross average hourly earnings of our 
factory workers have risen 3.8 percent 
while the cost-of-living index has gone 
up 2.8 percent since the phony freeze. 

Somewhere along the line, someone 
with courage is going to have to cry 
“Halt.” Otherwise, we shall find our- 
selves in the very difficult position of 
stabilizing instability. Nothing will be 
accomplished until the White House 
with its executive authority chooses to 
do something about inflation beyond its 
regular pious statements that it is mak- 
ing great progress. If Mr. DiSalle has 
learned nothing else during his Wash- 
ington sojourn, he has learned how to 
say nothing and make it sound like 
something every time. 


Letter From W. H. Evans, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following letter 
from W. H. Evans, Jr., who was relieved 
of duty in the Navy because he warned 
that the State Department intended to 
let South Sakhalins and the Kuriles fall 
permanently under Russian control. 

Mr. Evans was angry, but as he says, 
“It is no fun getting shot at and exposed 
to mines without being able to destroy 
the source of the attack.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U. S. S. “Rocrers” (DDR-876), 
CARE OF FLEET Post OFFICE, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 16, 1951. 
Mr. ALFRED KOHLBERG, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. KonwusBerc: Keep up the good 
work. I just received your questions to Red 
Dean Acheson. I post your open letters for 
all the officers on the ship to read and they 
feel the same way as I do. 

Now that the time for a Japanese Peace 
Treaty is nearing, for the love of God, let’s 
keep our pro-Communist and _ pro-Soviet 
State Department from again putting the 
interests of Soviet Russia or the pro-Soviet 
United Nations above the welfare of the 
United States. 

= greatly fear that the Red Dean Acheson 
clique will allow Soviet Russia to retain 
southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands 
because the insane or Communist Roose- 
velt (Alger Hiss) gave them to Russia. To 
hell with the Yalta betrayal. The Japanese 
Peace Treaty should be signed on American 
terms, as we did defeat Japan by ourselves. 

Here is the essence of a sensible and pro- 
American-Japanese Peace Treaty: 

1, Japan still owns Kurile Islands. 

2. Southern Sakhalin to be returned to 
Japan, (Eventually all of Sakhalin when the 
opportunity presents itself.) 

3. No reparations from Japan to anyone 
(because the United States will have to foot 
the bill as usual), 


4. Afully rearmed and industrialized Japan 
in alliance with the United States to regain 
the balance of power in the Far East. 

5. (A Japanese, Nationalist Chinese, Amer- 
ican alliance against communism in Asia. 

We are out here waiting for “Acheson's 
agrarian reformers” to attempt an invasion 
of Formosa. Now, instead of allowing the 
Nationalist Chinese and the Seventh Fleet 
to attack the mainland to break up any 
such plans before they start, we have to 
fight with both hands tied behind our back. 
One hand bound by Acheson and his pro- 
Red gang and the other hand by the pro- 
Soviet United Nations. When are the Amer- 
ican people going to wake up; when it is too 
late, I guess. 

That pro-Soviet one world administration 
of ours * * * would rather have Amer- 
icans slaughtered than attack Red China 
everywhere. In the history of warfare, was 
any Nation so restricted even though it could 
destroy its enemy readily if its hands were 
freed? 

Damn the United Nations. 
United States 

The Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson-United 
Nations followers in the United States should 
be loaded onto ships and used as shock troops 
in Korea, instead of America’s best citizens. 
Americans are dying by the thousands, 
thanks to the pro-Red administration 

If you desire, you may reproduce any por- 
tions of this letter and send an open letter 
to Congress in another appeal. I wish that 
you would because it is no fun getting shot 
at and exposed to mines without being able 
to destroy the source of attack 

God bless Alfred Kohlberg. There are too 
few like him though. 

Most respectfully, 


Long live the 


W. H. Evans, Jr. 


A Statement on Behalf of John Hvasta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it gave 
me much satisfaction last August when 
this House—and later the Senate— 
passed a resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 140, expressing its profound 
indignation at the arrest and unjust con- 
viction of William N. Oatis, the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Prague. I 
was very proud when the President and 
the Secretary of State expressed to the 
Czechoslovak Government in such force- 
ful terms the protests of the American 
peopie at the shameful way it is treat- 
ing this American newspaperman. And 
I certainly hope that the Executive will 
continue its resolute efforts to effect his 
release. 

My one regret is that the Congress be- 
fore its adjournment, was not able to 
take action in regard to John Hvasta, an 
American citizen whose case is very 
similar to that of William Oatis and in 
whose behalf I had the honor of intro- 
ducing a resolution during the recent 
session. John Hvasta, a Czechoslovakian 
by birth but a naturalized American cit- 
izen and a resident of New Jersey, served 
in the American Navy in 1945 and 1946 
and went to Czechoslovakia to study 
under the GI bill of rights in 1948. 
There, in 1949, after a secret trial, he 
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was sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment 
on sham charges of espionage. In 1950 
his sentence, after another trial in 
secrecy, was increased to 10 years. Fora 
long period no American official was per- 
mitted to visit Hvasta in the Red prison, 
although recently such visits were per- 
mitted. 

The Communist treatment of John 
Hvasta is every bit as outrageous as that 
accorded to William Oatis. But the ad- 
journment of Congress without any ac- 
tion on his behalf gives some substance 
to the statement that he is a forgotten 
man. Yet, Mr. Speaker, where Ameri- 
can citizens are concerned there should 
be no “forgotten men.” It is a basic 
principle of American democracy that 
there are no second-class citizens. When 
an American citizen entitled to that pro- 
tection which the American flag gives, 
is persecuted, imprisoned, or other- 
wise unjustly victimized by a foreign 
tyranny, then it makes no difference 
what his status in life may be, or how 
many or how few may be the champions 
ready to spring to his defense. A rela- 
tively unknown and “forgotten” GI stu- 
dent is just as American as anyone else. 
I sincerely hope that the Eighty-second 
Congress will slam the door against any 
possible charge that the United States 
makes distinctions among its citizens, 
and will schedule the case of John 
Hvasta as its first order of business when 
the second session opens in January. 


The Dismissal of General MacArthur and 
the Military Situation in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have prinfed in the Rec- 
ORD a statement summarizing the major 
findings of eight Republican members 
of the Joint Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees of the United 
States Senate as reported in Senate Doc- 
ument 69, Eighty-second Congress, on 
the MacArthur hearings. 

There being no objection, the state- 
raent was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THe DISMISSAL OF GENERAL MACARTHUR AND 
THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THE Far EAST: 
A SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR FINDINGS OF 
EIGHT REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF THE JOINT 
ARMED SERVICES AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEES OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
AS REPORTED IN SENATE DOCUMENT No. 69, 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, ON THE MAcAR- 
THUR HEARINGS 


Mr. President, for 7 weeks ending June 27, 
1951, the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
acting jointly with the Senate Foreign Reia- 
tions Committee, conducted a searching in- 
quiry into the military situation in the Far 
East and the circumstances surrounding the 
recall of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

As a result of that investigation eignt Re- 
publican members of the joint com 
Stytes Bripvces, of New Hampshire: ALrx- 
ANDER WILEY, Of Wisconsin; H. ALEXANDER 
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Ssitn, of New Jersey; Bourke B. HICKEN- 
LoopEr, of Iowa; WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, of 
California: Harry P. Cain, of Washington; 
Owen Brewster, of Maine; and Ratpu E. 
FLianpers, of Vermont—established certain 
facts and reached definite conclusions. Since 
the joint committee had agreed to issue no 
formal reports, our views were printed in the 
appendix of the hearings. By order of the 
Senate on September 5, 1951, the views of the 
eight Senators were also printed as Senate 
Document 69, Eighty-second Congress. 

We determined to make our conclusions 
public because we believe that we have a 
clear responsibility to the Nation and we are 
convinced that the discussion of a cessation 
of hostilities should not distract attention 
from fundamental questions in the conduct 
of our national affairs abroad. It is signifi- 
cant that in reviewing the evidence brought 
out in the exhaustive hearings we found that 
many of the points that were covered in our 
report were matters on which there is re- 
markable unanimity of agreement from all 
sides Certainly it is clear that the inquiry 
was definitely in the public interest. The 
hearings have exposed some glaring mistakes, 
evasions, contradictions, and significant ad- 
missions which will enable the American 
people moie properly to evaluate our future 
course of action. 

Despite the fact that our report was over 
100 pages long and documented in detail, 
the public has demonstrated considerable 
interest in reading and studying it. In order 
to make at least our major findings more 
widely available to people in all walks of 
life, I have prepared the following summary 
of highlights arranged under the headings 
of the major issues arising out of the inves- 
tigation: 


I. THE PRESIDENT’S REMOVAL OF GENERAL 
MAC ARTHUR 
1. While the President's authority for the 
removal of a military officer is readily con- 


ceded, his method of removal was ill-advised 
and the reasons assigned for the removal 
were utterly inadequate to justify the act. 

2. General MacArthur had never violated 
any military directives. 

3. There was no serious disagreement be- 
tween General MacArthur and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as to military strategy in 
Korea. 

4. The military in no way initiated or 
recommended the recall of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

5. The sincefity of MacArtiiur’s motives 
in recommending military policy to end the 
Korean conflict in victory remains unques- 
tioned. Throughout the hearings, many trib- 
utes were paid to his integrity, ability, and 
accomplishments. His contribution toward 
preventing the spread of communism in 
Japan is universally acknowledged. 


II, DIPLOMATIC BUNGLING AND UNPREPAREDNESS 
THAT LED TO WAR 

1. The administration's Far East policy has 
been a catastrophic failure, and sole re- 
sponsibility for this failure rests with the 
State Department. Far-eastern policy was 
never a part of the so-called bipartisan for- 
eign policy. 

2. The foreign policy of the United States 
since the middle 1940's has been based on 
expediency rather than the principles of 
liberty and justice. Our military victory 
of 1945 in the Pacific has been squandered 
by our diplomats. 

3. Yalta—a great tragedy of American di- 
plomacy—was the turning point of American 
Far East foreign policy. The myths that 
Russian participation in the Japanese War 
was a military necessity, and that the Yalta 
concessions were necessary to achieve that 
participation, have been adequately re- 
futed. 


4. The advice and informat:.. of our 
ablest and most experienced officials has been 
ignored. Ambassador Hurley was not in- 
formed of the Yalta agreements; Admiral 
Leahy’s advice on the lack of necessity for 
Russian entry into the Pacific war was not 
followed; General MacArthur was not con- 
sulted on the Far East situation when Mar- 
shall went to China, as Special Ambassador 
in 1945, nor was he consulted in 1950 before 
the President's decision to fight in Korea; 
General Wedemeyer’s recommendations on 
China and Korea were ignored and sup- 
pressed; Admiral Badger’s advice on the need 
for military assistance to the Republic of 
China was not accepted. 

5. It has not been the consistent policy of 
the United States to support the Republic 
of China; some United States officials were 
s0 opposed to Chiang Kai-shek that they 
were automatically on the side of the Red 
regime. Despite administration claims that 
it is the “firm and continuing” policy of the 
United States to support the Nationalist 
Government, the record is replete with evi- 
dence of a lack of both moral and material 
support. 

6. The administration has been unduly pre- 
occupied with the defense of America in 
Europe to the neglect of the defense of 
America in Asia. If the Republic of China 
had received effective military aid from the 
United States as late as 1948, the Chinese 
Communists might have been defeated. The 
myth that the Republic of China fell be- 
cause the Chinese troops refused to fight is 
again refuted by sworn testimony. 

7. Throughout the hearings, it was not 
possible to determine who wrote the 1945 
mission to China instructions for General 
Marshall. Under these orders he was to 
bring about the “unification of China” by 
encouraging acceptance of Communist offi- 
cials into the anti-Communist Chiang Kai- 
shek government on a coalition basis, at a 
time when Russian domination of Chinese 
Communists was already known to United 
State officialdom. 

8. The administration believed that Chi- 
nese Communists would work in harmony 
with the Nationalists in a coalition govern- 
ment despite our previous experience that 
the Communist objective is invariably to take 
over, “lock, stock, and barrel,” any govern- 
ment of which Communists become a part. 

9. The propaganda campaign against the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and the at- 
tacks on the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek 
were vicious. Mismanagement and corrup- 
tion are not confined to the Orient; it ill 
behooves the Government of the United 
States to cast the first stone. 

10. The State Department directive of De- 
cember 23, 1949—announcing to our Foreign 
Service officers that Formosa was not of stra- 
tegic importance to the United States and 
that control of Formosa by the Communists 
would not imperil our Far East position— 
was a policy statement calculated to prepare 
the way for the abandonment of Formosa 
to the Chinese Reds. 

11. The military potential of the United 
States has not been maintained at a level 
commensurate with our potential commit- 
ments or financial expenditures since VJ- 
day. From 1945 to the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war, $95,000,000,000 was spent on na- 
tional defense; yet General Vandenberg 
testified that we still have only a “shoe- 
string” Air Force, and Generals Marshall, 
Bradley, and Collins acknowledged the in- 
adequacy of our present defenses. 

12. The failure of the United States Gov- 
ernment to train adequately and to supply 
equipment to the South Koreans made them 
tempting targets of aggression. Since the 
State Department and the United Nations 
has the sole responsibility in Korea, they 
must answer also for the failure of the intel- 
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ligence missions to anticipate the Junc 25, 
1950, attack. 

13. The publication of the 1947 Wedemeyer 
report on Korea might have alerted the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States; 
but General Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, suppressed the report. 

14. The problem of Communist infiltration 
in our Government is still unsolved. It is 
difficult to secure information from an ad- 
ministration which is determined to keep the 
facts from the Congress and the people. 


Ill. PRESIDENTIAL ACTION AND UNITED STATES- 
UNITED NATIONS CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


1, The involvement of the United States 
Armed Forces in the Korean conflict is with- 
out precedent in American history. Con- 
gress has not declared war nor has the Presi- 
dent proclaimed a state of war. The Korean 
conflict, with its 200,000 American casualties, 
is improperly labeled a “police action.” The 
United States should never again become 
involved in war without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

2. Political considerations have prevented 
full exploitation of American air and naval 
superiority in the Korean war. The Secre- 
tary of State has assumed military functions. 
Despite these facts, our Armed Forces in 
Korea have acquitted themselves with a gal- 
lantry unsurpassed in our history. 

3. The command function delegated to the 
United States by the United Nations has not 
worked out in practice and has been sub- 
jected to veto by a minority of participating 
nations. There has been a lack of adequate 
military support from United Nations allies; 
at the same time, we are unable to compre- 
hend why the administration has persisted 
in its attitude of refusing the offer of 33,000 
fighting men advanced by Chiang Kai-shek. 
Some of our allies, moreover, have displayed 
an unfortunate attitude with respect to eco- 
nomic sanctions against Red China. 

4. The thirty-eighth parallel in Korea has 
no military significance, and its political 
significance has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by anyone in the administration. 


IV. PROSPECTS OF ACHIEVING A DECISIVE VICTORY 
AND PEACE 


1. The administration has no positive plan 
for achieving a decisive victory. The suc- 
cessful completion of the Korean conflict is 
essential since the United States cannot af- 
ford the costly destruction of its manpower. 
The immoral policy of a military strategy 
which involves merely the killing of more 
Chinese Communists is unlikely to produce 
victory or to enhance the stature of the 
United States in the family of nations. 

2. The risk of precipitating world war III 
through adoption of a positive program for 
victory in Korea is no greater now than be- 
fore. It is utterly inconsistent for the ad- 
ministration to take the calculated risk of 
provoking Russia in Europe through the At- 
lantic Pact while cowering at taking a simi- 
lar risk in Asia. 

3. The limited war now being fought in 
Korea by the United States is impossible to 
define. Cessation of hostilities, based upon 
restoration of the status quo at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, will be a victory for aggres- 
sion. Any peace short of the liberation and 
unification of Korea is a delusion. Any set- 
tlement at the thirty-eighth parallel is a 
Chinese Communist victory. The termina- 
tion of hostilities in Korea will not eliminate 
responsibility in that area. 

4. The United States will not allow For- 
mosa to fall into hostile hands. It will con- 
tinue to support the Government of the 
Republic of China. In the MacArthur hear- 
ings, no administration official advocated the 
unseating of the Nationalist Government or 
the seating of the Communist government 
of China in the United Nations. Time will 
tell whether the administration will hold to 
this admirable determination. 
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Sad Sack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp a copy of a tele- 
gram which I received from Mr. George 
Baker. 

Mr. Baker is the creator and owner 
of the comic book character Sad Sack. 
This character was used several weeks 
ago in a book circulated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to stimulate reenlist- 
ments in the Armed Forces. 

At that time, one of my constituents 
objected to certain material in the book 
on the ground that it placed private em- 
ployers in the worst possible light. I 
agreed with him. Subsequently, the De- 
partment of Defense destroyed the books, 
500,000 copies of which had been pur- 
chased at a cost of $17,544.06. 

Mr. Baker sent me a telegram ex- 
plaining his position with reference to 
the matter, and, in fairness to him, I 
wish to place a copy of that telegram 
and my reply in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Under Washington dateline of September 
10 the Associated Press carried a statement 
by you with reference to a comic book using 
the character Sad Sack and severely criticiz- 
ing the content thereof. Relying on the 
American sense of fair play I am sending this 
wire to you so that the grave injustice done 
me as the originator and owner of the char- 
acter Sad Sack will to some extent at least 
be minimized. For this purpose I give you 
the following facts which I shall verify if you 
desire verification in any form requested. 
As the owner of the character I was requested 
us a patriotic gesture to permit the use of 
Sad Sack in a comic book designed for use 
by the United States Army in procuring re- 
enlistments. I gave my consent that the 
character might be used without 1 cent of 
profit or royalty or payment of any kind to 
me. The publisher of the proposed comic 
book, Harvey Publications, Inc., through 
Alfred Harvey informed me that it was print- 
ing the comic books as a public service. I 
had nothing whatever to do with the prepara- 
tion of the content or material or story line 
in the comic book. - When I saw the material 
prior to delivery to the Army I wis informed 
by Mr. Harvey that every bit of material in 
the comic book had been cleared with the 
United States Army. Whatever question I 
may kave had with reference to the content 
wys resolved by the fact that the book was 
designed for a specific purpose by the Army 
and tat the proper officials of the Army 
had wtrked with Mr. Harvey's staff in pre- 
fering the material so that I made no criti- 
cism of the content. I have subsequently 
been informed that the story line itself as 
set forth in the comic book was the joint 
product of Mr. Harvey's employees and desig- 
nated officials of the United States Army 
who had charge of this project. I am en- 
deavoring to verify this information and will 
give you the benefit of whatever material I 
am able to obtain as soon as I obtain it. If 
there is any other information which I can 
obtain that you may find helpful in your in- 
vestigation please feel free to call upon me. 





At this time however I would appreciate it 
if you would do whatever you can to remedy 
the damage caused me by your orignial 
statements. 
GerorGE BAKER. 
Beverly HILLs, CALIF. 


Your telegram of September 12 with refer- 
ence to one of my favorite comic-book char- 
acters, Sad Sack, is deeply appreciated. At no 
point, of course, did I intend criticism of the 
character itself. It did and still does appear 
to me that Sad Sack was used in this instance 
for a propaganda purpose which I am sure 
you, as his creator and owner, never intended 
that he should be. Your patriotic gesture in 
permitting the use of Sad Sack for so worthy 
& purpose as procuring reenlistments is 
wholly commendable. What I believe we 
both object to is the use of the powerful Sad 
Sack influence in such a way as to belittle 
responsible American employers 

It is my purpose, as soon as the busy 
schedule of the Senate will permit, to bring 
the matter to the attention of my colleagues 
in a brief speech on the Senate floor 

It is my purpose, also, to be perfectly fair 
with both you and Sad Sack. Therefore, I 
will include the text of your telegram in my 
remarks to the Senate. 

Thank you for calling to my attention the 
possibility that I may have been unfair to 
you. Any unfairness, I assure you, was 
wholly inadvertent and will be corrected by 
making your telegram a part of the record. 


Homer E. CaPEHART. 





Confusion in the State Department— 
Double Dealing in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Octcber 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State Department is now finding 
some long-forgotten secret documents 
regarding its policy in China. 

In an attempt to defend the nomina- 
tion of Ambassador Philip C. Jessup, the 
Department has produced a hitherto se- 
cret memo dated July 18, 1949. In this 
long-suppressed interdepartmental note, 
Secretary Acheson instructed Jessup 
“that it is a fundamental decision of 
American policy that the United States 
does not intend to permit further exten- 
sion of Communist domination on the 
continent of Asia, or in the southeast 
Asia area.” 

Why was such a clear declaration of 
policy a high secret of state from July 
18, 1949, until October 4, 19519 Between 
those dates, the Nationalist Government 
had been driven from China, isolated on 
Formosa, denied effective military aid by 
the United States; the Communists had 
taken almost compiete control of the 
China mainland and Tibet, driven deep 
into Indonesia and launched organized 
armed aggression against South Korea. 

Obviously the Acheson memo of July 
18, 1949, is sorely needed at this late 
date to absolve Jessup of charges that 
he, as an alleged Communist sympa- 
thizer, helped guide American policy in 
favor of the Communist triumph in Asia. 
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But the new Acheson memo trips up 
Secretary Acheson's testimony of June 
1, 1951, before the MacArthur inquiry 
in the Senate. On that occasion Ache- 
son testified: 

I, in August 1949, as Secretary of State, 
reported that I could no longer guarantee 
that economic and diplomatic means would 
be successful in keeping Formosa out of 
the hands of a power which might be nos- 
tile to us. 


So the full picture is this: Acheson 
wrote on July 18, 1949, that containment 
of communism was the first point of 
American policy in Asia, but 1 month 
later, in August 1949, he was already 
convinced that Formosa would fall to 
the Communists—which has not hap- 
pened yet. 

Upon receipt of Acheson's letter in 
July 1949, Jessup set up the historic 
China round table of October 1949. Har- 
old Stassen, a delegate to the round 
table, says it was guided by Owen Lat- 
timore to conclusions favoring the Com- 
munist conquest of Asia. 

In denying Stassen's charge. the State 
Department acknowledges that 13 of the 
18 men in its round table “recommended 
that recognition be extended to Red 
China.” Lattimore was in this group. 
But Stassen and four others resisted 
recognition. 

How fervently then did Jessup follow 
the Acheson secret memo of July 18, 
1949; within 3 months, by October, he 
had assembled a round table overwhelm - 
ingly inclined toward immediate recog- 
nition of Communist China—at a time 
when the cardinal point of our Asia pol- 
icy, it now appears, was to check and 
restrain the extension of Communist 
power. 

In December 1949 the Defense Depart- 
ment strongly urged a broadening of 
United States military assistance to For- 
mosa. Acheson, told of this recom- 
mendation when he appeared before the 
MacArthur inquiry—page 1674—: dding: 

It was disagreed with by the State Depart- 
ment. 


So our policy in July was to hold the 
line against communism, Jessup in 
charge. And by October the State De- 
partment round table favored recogni- 
tion of communism in China—13 to 5. 
By December the State Department ve- 
toed the Defense Department’s recom- 
mendation for more aid to the Nation- 
alists marooned on Formosa. 

This conflict between the Defense and 
State Departments was carried to Pres- 
ident Truman. Truman sustained Ach- 
eson—page 1675. 

In that same month of December 1949 
the State Department sent a top-secret 
memo to all its diplomatic agents in 
Asia warning them to prepare for the 
“possible fall of Formosa to the Chinese 
Communist forces.” 

This document was not made known to 
the American people until June 1, 1951 

It had been dispatched to China on 
December 23, 1949. 

When had the State Department de- 
cided Formosa would fall to the Com- 
munists? Acheson gave the answer— 
page 1672: 

There were two stvuidies made, in Septem- 
ber and October (1949) 3 8 The 
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studies unanimously reported that the fall 
would occur, and would occur probably in 
the year 1950. 

Why was this secret decision on vital 
policy withheld from public view until 
June 1, 1951? 

Indeed what was our policy ia China— 
to stem communism, as outlined in the 


July 18 memo to Jessup, or to recognize - 


Communist China and surrender For- 
mosa as determined by Acheson in Oc- 
tober-December 1949? 

If we haw _ in fact two policies in China 
it would appear better that both should 
have been published. 

Had these two diametrically opposing 
policies bcer disclosed, the American 
people might at least have inquired 
which were we actually following? 

Such an inquiry in 1949 would have 
averted much miscaief and tumgedy. 

In the light of events, the real policy 
of our State Department obviously was 
to deliver Asia to communism. No other 
conclusion is reasonable as the facts are 
revealed. 

But Mr. Acheson always had in the top 
drawer of his desk his secret memo of 
July 18, 1949, instructing Jessup to con- 
tain communism—should such a dec- 
laration be needed in a pinch. 

The pinch came when Lattimore and 
Jessup were caught in the act of deliv- 
ering Asia to communism. 

Throughout the delivery of Asia to 
communism, extending over a period of 
2 years, Acheson was always protected at 
his rear—by his secret memo of July 
18, 1949. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts in China policy 
as they are being revealed today leaves 
but one conclusion, nameiy that our 
policies directly resulted in the defeat 
of the Nationalist Government for many 
years our friends. The American peo- 
ple are today paying a terrific price for 
this inexcusable conduct. When the 
land mass in China was turned over 
to the Red Chinese with the help of the 
State Department, Koree was doomed, 
yet President Truman made the decision 
to send American boys into a unde- 
clared war, contrary I am sure to the 
advice of his military leaders. I re- 
peat—the Chinese and Korean policies 
have been “inexcusable and cannot be 
defended.” 


The New Railroad Retirement Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
by me explaining the benefits of the new 
railroad retirement law. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, Congress has now passed, 
and the President has signed, the much- 


needed legislation to increase the railroad 
retirement benefits, bringing them more into 
line with the increased cost of living. The 
new law takes effect on November 1. 

Since I had the honor of being chairman of 
the Senate Labor Subcommittee which held 
hearings on and reported this bill to the 
Senate, I have been asked to explain its pro- 
visions in simple terms. 

By the time these remarks become gen- 
erally available, most retired railroad work- 
ers and their families will have received 
checks from 15 percent to a third more than 
they have been receiving. In a very few 
cases, where the Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem will have to be keyed in with social 
security, there may be some delay, but every- 
one should be receiving the higher benefits 
by the first of next year. 

I should like to point out that our sub- 
committee’s actions in this matter were 
aimed at getting the very maximum in bene- 
fits that could be obtained while assuring 
that the railroad retirement system would 
remain financially sound. We wanted to 
make certain that we were maintaining the 
soundness of the fund so that its future 
beneficiaries would be completely cared for 
and protected. 


SUMMARY OF IMPROVEMENTS IN NEW LAW 


With this in mind, we were able to in- 
clude in the law the following new improve- 
ments: 

(a) A 15-percent increase in pensions and 
annuities. 

(b) A 3314-percent increase in survivors’ 
benefits. 

(c) A new benefit for a husband or wife 
aged 65 or over, amounting to 50 percent of 
the employees’ benefit, up to a maximum 
of $40. 

(d) A guaranty that the railroad retire- 
ment be‘*tefits will at least equal soctal-secu- 
rity benefits. 

(e) Credit for service after age 65, up to 
a maximum of 30 years. 

(f) Unlimited right to revoke a joint and 
survivor annuity election. 

(g) Transfer to social-security system of 
workers who leave railroad work after less 
than 10 years’ service. 

Let me explain each of these improvements 
more fully. 


FIFTEEN-PERCENT INCREASE IN PENSIONS 
AND ANNUITIES 


There are two features in the new railroad 
retirement law which increase the benefits 
paid to pensioners and annuitants and their 
families. 

First, the basic benefits themselves are 
increased by 15 percent. 

Second, a new feature has been added to 
the railroad retirement system whereby any 
pensioner or annuitant who has a wife (or 
husband) 65 years of age or over gets an 
extra benefit amounting to 50 percent of 
his basic pension or annuity, up to a maxi- 
mum of $40. 


TABLE SHOWS NEW BENEFITS TO PENSIONERS 
The following table shows how the new 
system will work for pensioners: 


Comparison of benefits for railroad pension- 
ers—old law and new law 


New law 


With hus- 
band or wife 


$46. 00 
57. 50 
69. 00 
80. 50 
92, 00 
103. 50 


100. 00 115. 00 
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SIMILAR INCREASES KOR ANNUIT.AWiS 


The table below shows how the new law 
will work for railroad annuitants, who have 
paid into the fund for various lengths of 
service: 


Comparison of benefits for railroad 
annuitants—old and new law 


New law 
Average ie See 
monthly Former 
compen- law 
s: tion 


Single or | Wi 
ith hus- 
with hus- | band or 


band or ae 

. »¢ 

wifeun- | V#e % or | 
over 


der 65 | 


10 years’ service 


1 $50. 00 
165, 00 
1 80. 00 


“T 
$100 $36. 00 
200 36. 00 
300 48. 00 


| 

| 

| 

| 

1 $75. 00 | 

198, 00 

1 120.00 
| 

} 


20 years’ service 


$104. 00 
123. 00 
150. 00 


$60. 00 
72. 00 
96, 00 


$69. 00 
&3. 00 
110. 00 


30 years’ service 


| 


$63. 00 
108, 00 
144. 00 


72. 00 
124. 00 
166, 00 


$109, 00 
164. 00 
206. 00 


1 By reason of guaranty contained in bill that no bene- 
ficiary under the Railroad Retirement Act will receive 
less than he would have received had he been covered 
by social security, 

BENEFITS TO SURVIVORS INCREASED BY 
ONE-THIRD 


The next major step forward in the new 
law is an increase by 3314 percent of bene- 
fits to survivors of railroad workers, such as 
widows, children, and aged parents. The 
following tables show examples of how the 
benefits will increase for widows, either with 
or without surviving children, whose bene- 
fits are figured on the basis of both 10 and 
15 years of taxable service: 


Cumparison of old and new survivors’ bene- 
fits—10 years tazable service 


Average 

monthly 

com pen- 
sation 


Former | dew law 
————— 
Widow only, 65 or over 


1 $38. 00 
1 49.00 
! 60.00 


$100 $27. 00 
200 35, 00 


300 39. 00 


Widow and 1 child ? 


$45, 00 
58. 00 
65. 00 


1 $75.00 
197.00 
1 120. 00 


Widow and 2 children 2 


$100 $63, 00 
200 82. 00 
300 91.00 


$54. 00 
1 130. 00 
1 150.00 


Widow and 3 children ? 


1 By reason of guaranty contained in bill that no bene- 
ficiary under the Railroad Retirement Act will receive 
less than he would have received had he been covered 
by social security. 

? Regardless o. widow’s age if dependent children are 
under 18, 
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Comparison of old and new survivors’ bene- 
fits—15 years taxable service 


Average 

monthly Former 

compen- law 
sation 


New law 


Widow only, 5 or over 


$28, 00 1 $38, 00 


| 37. 00 1 49, 00 
41. 00 


1 60, 00 


Widow and 1 child? 
$47. 00 1 $75.00 
61. 00 197.00 
68. 00 1 120. 00 


Widow and 2 chil¢ren ? | 
i oe 

| $87, 00 | 
1 130. 00 | 
1150.00 | 


$100 $65, 00 
200 8.00 | 
300 96, OO 


children ? } 


Widow and 
$75. 00 $100, 00 
Gs, 00 | 1 150, 00 
109. 00 j 1150. 00 | 


! By reason of guaranty contained in bill that no hene- 
ficiary under the Railroad Ret.rement Act wi | receive 
less than he would have rece.ved had he been covered 
by social security, 

? Regardless of widow’s age if dependent chi-dren are 
under 18. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS GUARANTEED TO 
EQUAL SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Another major feature of this new railroad- 
retirement law guarantees to every railroad 
worker that he will receive at least the same 
benefits to which he would be entitled had 
he been covered by social security. The new 
law also contains a guaranty that casual 
employees (those with less than 10 years of 
railroad service) will in no case receive less 
than the amount of their contributions to 
the railroad retirement fund, plus an allow- 
ance for interest. This corrects an inequity 
that has long stood in the railroad retire- 
ment laws. 


SERVICE OVER AGE 65 NOW GIVEN CREDIT 


Still another distinct improvement in this 
new railroad retirement law is the provision 
which gives full credit for continued service 
after age 65, up to a maximum of 30 years’ 
service, in computing average monthly com- 
pensation. This is only fair, since anyone 
who goes on working under the system after 
65 continues to pay his retirement contri- 
butions. There is no reason why he should 
not receive the credit. 

Probably most railroad workers know that 
average monthly compensation—which is 
the basis for computing the benefits received 
upon retirement—is based upon the average 
monthly wage received during the period 
1924-31 (in the event of railroad service 
prior to 1937), when wages were generally 
very low, and upon the average monthly wage 
received since 1937. Up to now, a railroad 
worker has been prevented from including 
the railroad wages he earns after the age of 
65, even though these are usually the highest 
wages of his career and would be a big help 
in boosting his u.verage monthly compensa- 
tion. The new law permits such a worker 
to include the wages he receives after 65, up 
to a maximum of 30 years’ service, so that 
the high wages he receives at the end of his 
career can pull up his average monthly 
compensation. 


JOINT AND SURVIVOR ANNUITY ELECTIONS CAN 
NOW BE REVOKED ANY TIME 


Before survivor benefits were incorporated 
into the Railroad Retirement System in 
1946, anyone who wanted to provide for his 
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wife or family after his death could elect 
to reduce his own annuity payments during 
his lifetime, so that the remainder would 
be paid to his family after his death. How- 
ever, he was not allowed to change his mind 
about the reduced annuity payments, even 
if his wife died before he did. When the 
survivor benefits were added to the system 
in 1946, there was a year during which those 
workers who had made the reduced-annuity 
choice could change their mind. The 1951 
law withdraws the limitation entirely, so 
that the joint and survivor annuity election 
may be revoked at any time. This gives a 
wider range of choice to the annuitant to 
adapt the payment plan to the changing cir- 
cumstances of his family. 


NONCAREER EMPLOYEES WITH LESS THAN 10 
YEARS’ SERVICE TRANSFERRED TO SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY 
One of the features of the new law de- 

signed to save money for the railroad-retire- 
ment system, and help finance the increased 
benefits, provides for the transfer to the 
social-security system of employees who 
leave railroad work after less than 10 years’ 
service. There would be transferred to the 
social-security system an amount equal to 
the social-security contributions of such an 
employee. But since these are much smaller 
than his railroad retirement contributions, 
there will be a surplus of contributions left 
in the railroad-retirement fund, which will 
help to pay for the increased beneiits pro- 
vided by this law. 

It should be noted, however, that these 
employees will get higher benefits by being 
paid according to social-security provisions 
than if they were to stay under the railiroad- 
retirement system. 

This is likewise a new advantage to the 
worker transferring out of the railroad in- 
dustry, who, prior to this new law, could not 
carry with him into his new position any 
credit for the contributions he had paid into 
the railroad-retirement system. 

CONTRIBUTION RATE HAS NOT BEEN ~“NCREASED 
We have been able to achieve these in- 

creased benefits without any substantial 
change in the present financing of the retire- 
ment system. We have relied principally 
upon certain savings features, such as the 
transfer of noncareer employees to the social- 
security system, to pay for these increased 
benefits. There is no increase in the present 
contribution rates. There is no change in 
the right of retired employees to work if they 
so desire. There is no change in the taxable 
or creditable compensation base. 


THOROUCH STUDY OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM PLANNED 


While our Senate subcommittee felt that 
certain additional savings features should 
have been adopted, in order to assure the 
long-run soundness of the railroad retire- 
ment system, an additional safeguard has 
been provided. Our subcommittee recom- 
mended, and the Congress enacted a resolu- 
tion setting up a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement, made up of 
members of the House and Senate, with a 
competent staff, to make a thorough study of 
the system. This should enable us not only 
to determine what changes, if any, may be 
necessary to insure the long-run safety of 
the fund, but also to determine whether fur- 
ther benefits will be possible. 


RETIREMENT BOARD TO PREPARE BRIEF 
PAMPHLET ON THE NEW LAW 


I understand that the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board will shortly prepare a pamphlet 
explaining all the provisions of the new lav 
in some detail. This should be availablr 
around November 9, in every field office of thr 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

In Illinois, these offices are located in Chi. 
cago at 844 Rush Street and at 208 Soutr 
Canal Street; in Decatur, at the Standarc 
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Office Building, 132 South Water Street. and 
in East St. Louis in the Goldman Building, 
338 Missouri Avenue. 


NEW LAW OFFERS PROTECTION 

OF INFLATION 
Mr. President, I kn 

hardest at the most helpless i: 

those who are living on fixed i: 

pensions and an ie wh 

find work t 

who must s 

prices eat int 

I have tried t 


in Congress: by tryi: 


AGAINST EFFECTS 


essential spending 
pay-as-you-go syst 

and also by fighting for a str 

trol law Yet prices have continue 

and the difficulties of fixed-ir 

have iikewise increased. 

It was a real satisiaction to me, therefor 
to head the subcommittee which helped pt 
this much-needed railroad retirement legis 
lation through to enactment duri1 
session of Congress. I want to expres 
gratitude of our committee for the fine 
operation it received in working out 
measure from our colleagues 
from the officials of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and from the representatives 
various interested groups, particul 
railway unions. 

I hope and believe that the increas 
fits provided in this law will help to provide 
new protections against the harmful effects 
of inflation and rising prices isands 
of men and women who have 
time of service to the America: 


of the 


rly the 


sed bhene- 


Resort of the President, Hon. John L. Mc- 
Clellan, of Arkansas, of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp a resolution and report on 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
eress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 

Washington, D. C. 

PRESIDENT’S CALL FOR SPECIAL MEETING OF 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

Whereas since June 25, 1950, the Armed 
Forces of the United States have been en- 
gaged in conflict with the forces of a foreign 
nation; and 

Whereas on December 16, 1950, President 
Truman proclaimed the existence of a na- 
tional emergency; and 

Whereas it now appears unlikely that the 
armed conflict hereinbefore referred to will 
be settled in the very near future; and 

Whereas the threatening international sit 
uation continues to constitute grave pertl 
to our domestic peace and trangqu y; 

Now, therefore, I, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
president of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, hereby issue this call for a 
special meeting of the officers and directors 
of the said Congress to convene at the May- 
finwer Hotel in the city of Washington, D. C., 
on Friday, the 11th day of May 1951, at the 


‘lity 
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hour of 1 p. m., eastern daylight saving 
time, to take such action as may be deemed 
appropriate or desirable in the premises. 

The permanent projects committee of the 
congress will meet at 10 a. m. on Thursday, 
May 10, 1951, in the Mayflower Hotel, to 
consider individual projects for which the 
endorsement of the congress is desired. The 
committee’s rule requiring personal appear- 
ance before it is waived, and proponents of 
projects are requested to furnish in writing 
and by mail the supporting data called for 
by the committee for each project. (Ap- 
plication blanks will be sent upon request to 
this office.) 

Presidents, or the executive heads, of 
chambers of commerce; navigation, flood 
control, irrigation-reclamation and conser- 
vation associations; industrial, business, 
agricultural, labor and civic organizations, 
are invited to attend the meeting of the 
officers and directors of the congress and 
to give them the benefit of the views of the 
organizations referred to. 

Assurance has been given by the manage- 
ment of the Mayflower Hotel that sufficient 
accommodations will be available provided 
a majority of those attending share double 
Early reservations are, therefore, ad- 
visable in order to insure satisfactory ar- 
rangements. 

Dated at Washington, D. C., this 15th day 
of March, A. D. 1951. 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
President, 


rooms 


Attest: 
J. G. BurKE, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, SENATOR JOHN L. 
McCIELLAN, OF ARKANSAS, NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND Harsors CONGRESS, May 11, 1951 
Officers and directors of the National Rivers 

and Harbors Congress, and invited guests, 

it is again my privilege and pleasant duty 


as your president, to report on the activities 
of this organization since we met in March 
1950, for our fortieth annual convention. At 
that time we met in full congress, with ac- 


credited delegates from every 
country 

This year, however, I felt the international 
situation and many other factors were not 
favorable to our undertaking a full meeting 
of the congress. I deemed it advisable there- 
fore to limit this year’s session to a meeting 
of the officers and directors, which might also 
be attended by a limited number of other 
interested persons. 

It is always desirable and pleasant to re- 
port that progress has been and is being 
made toward our objectives. And we have 
made progress during the past year, but the 
trend of national and world affairs has pre- 
sented a number of limiting factors. As I 
pointed out in the call for this meeting, since 
we last assembled our country has become 
engaged in war with the forces of another 
nation; our President has proclaimed the 
existence of a national emergency; we have 
been thrust into a rearmament and mobiliza- 
tion program that compels us to set up limi- 
tations upon the construction of projects of 
national development. We have been com- 
pelled to subordinate our program to that 
which is entirely pertinent and vital to the 
national defense. 

During our deliberations at this meeting 
we must bear in mind the administration's 
position on the necessity for reduction of 
nondefense spending, and the inhibition 
against starting any new projects except 
those specifically mentioned in the Presi- 
dent's budget as essential to the defense 
program. We are compelled to relate our 
consideration of flood control and naviga- 
tional needs to the priority of national de- 
fense. To do otherwise would be unpatriotic 
and unworthy of the traditions and the rec- 
ord of this body’s deliberations in the past 


part of the 


and would fail of the necessary support of 
public opinion. 

In my judgment there are only two classes 
of projects which should receive attention 
and consideration during this special meet- 
ing—first, those that contribute directly and 
unreservedly to the national defense, prin- 
cipally power projects; second, those that 
are needed and come within the category of 
preserving and protecting projects already 
completed and improvements heretofore 
made. 

The problems of orderly development of 
all aspects of our water resources, flood con- 
trol, navigation, harbors, irrigation, and rec- 
lamation, and other relate? water uses are 
continually before us. We have noted with 
pleasure the finrl passage at the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress of H. R. 5472, 
the authorization bill which provides for a 
grand total of $1,564,814,825 for new proj- 
ects. That same session also passed the 
civil functions appropriations bill, under 
which the civil works programs of the Army 
engineers was allocated for use during the 
current fiscal year appropriations totaling 
$618,.564,650. These congressional grants 
provide for a curtailed program of activity, 
screened to comply with Presidential and 
congressional defense criteria and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Army 
Engineers, gave assurances that his organ- 
ization could carry forward this program of 
construction without any interference with 
the full and efficient execution of its military 
functions. He further stated these funds 
were adequate to assure continued progress 
on projects under construction. 

Flood control activities of the current fiscal 
year received allocations of $430,527,150, and 
$186,142,500 is being spent on rivers and 
harbors. There is $340,394,750 in the flood 
control general program, for 101 projects in 
33 States. There is $113,760,500 for rivers 
and harbors for 51 projects in 30 States and 
Alaska. The Mississippi River and tributar- 
ies flood-control project is allocated $46,- 
800,000 for construction. There is also 
$2,016,500 for construction work on the Sac- 
ramento River flood-control project. 

It appears self-evident that the provision 
of these funds by Congress in a year when 
efforts are being made on every hand to 
reduce Federal spending and whenever 
greater demands are being made upon the 
Federal Treasury reflects a growing public 
consciousness of the importance of this work 
to preserve and control and develop the water 
resources of the Nation. 

Public opinion must also have measurably 
influenced the recommendations made in 
the President’s budget message to Congress 
regarding i ppropriations for the fiscal year 
of 1952. Here we find the President and 
the Budget Bureau suggesting expenditures 
of an over-all $220,240,000 next year for rivers 
and harbors, and a grand total of $328,365,000 
for flood control planning and construction. 
This totals $548,605,000 proposed for expendi- 
ture in these two related fields, a total sum 
approximately $250,000,000 less than was sim- 
ilarly recommended to Congress by the Presi- 
dent in the last previous year. 

This cecrease, mainly in sums proposed for 
flood control projects, naturally is disap- 
pointing to all of us who have a very ardent 
and sincere enthusiasm for expansion of this 
national program rather than its reduction. 
We must bear in mind, however, that such 
recommendations, if enacted into law, will 
provide some continuity for the vast works 
already started, even though there will be 
no money available to initiate any new 
projects. 

It is especially discouraging when we think 
of the World War II years during which this 
work was practically at a standstill and the 
Nation failed utterly to keep pace with in- 
creasing needs. The upswing in the pro- 
gram since the war ended must now give 
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way, at least partially, to new threats of war 
and the expenditures which must be made 
directly to meet these threats. This, added 
to the burdens of a Treasury already engaged 
in a headlong course of deficit spending, and 
with our fiscal difficulties mounting by the 
hour, leaves little to hope for in the immedi- 
ate future. Rather may we be thankful for 
an enlightened public and Congress which 
sees complete justification of our aims, and 
enables the work to be continued, at least in 
small part. 

The citizenry may rest assured that what- 
ever these sums provided by Congress may 
amount to, they will be efficiently and con- 
servatively adininistered under the guid- 
ance of the Army engineers, and that money 
spent for conserving and building water re- 
sources and to combat flood destruction of 
life and property will provide public bene- 
fits that far outrun their cost. 

Continuance in the budget message this 
year of the policy initiated in the last pre- 
vious message which made no provision for 
starting new projects, regardless of neces- 
sity and economic justification, and budget- 
ing only for river and harbor and flood- 
control improvements already started, gives 
us increasing concern and it may be em- 
phasized here that this policy is going to 
bring our program to a complete standstill 
if followed for another year or two. 

We can only hope that an all-out war may 
be avoided, and in due time conditions will 
improve so that the Congress may resume 
making appropriations adequate to acceler- 
ate the construction of many needed projects 
in the scheme for full development of these 
great natural resources. 

The immense wealth of our Nation has 
come about largely because of prudent de- 
velopment of our natural resources. Nor ‘can 
we hope to prosper in the future by acci- 
dent. There must be continued proper de- 
velopment of our land and water resources. 
The future of this work, coupled with the 
future safety of our people from devastating 
floods, is going to be measured by the 
amounts of money appropriated from the 
Federal Treasury. While these sums natu- 
rally must be consistent with the Nation's 
economic conditions, we hold that they 
should not be related to the economic 
status of other nations. Enormous expen- 
ditures abroad are more and more being re- 
quired to run the gauntlet of these vital 
needs at home, time-tested and proven aids 
to the development and protection of this 
great land. 

This Congress continues in its known op- 
position to President Truman's policy favor- 
ing creation of valley or regional authori- 
ties to administer all major river basins of 
the country. We regard such authorities as 
unjustified, unnecessary, and in opposition 
to our democratic principles, and we are 
most apprehensive lest complacency in this 
matter may lead to the removal of existing 
agencies from the field of natural resources 
development, with great danger to State in- 
terests, and those of the Nation. 

We are in accord with President Truman’s 
expressed views on the need for increased 
production and transmission of hydroelec- 
tric power, but we go further to emphasize 
that such production must come from proj- 
ects which are economically justified, and 
we continue to hold that they should not 
be in competition with the private indus- 
try. 

The faith of this organization in the work 
of the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army in the planning, construction, 
and operation of Federal improverfients for 
navigation, flood control, and allied pur- 
poses is an old, old story, but it loses noth- 
ing in the retelling. One of the few pleas- 
ures in the task of leadership assigned to 
me by this Congress has been to continue 
to lead the battle against encroachments 
in this field. We always have been, and still 
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are, unalterably opposed to any transfer 
of civil works function of the Army engi- 
neers to any other agency, regardless of 
who advocates it, or how strongly, and we 
regard the reasons advanced by such ad- 
vocates as without merit. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been com- 
mended by this congress for its progress in 
reclamation of the arid and semiarid lands 
of the 17 Western States. These areas have 
acute problems of irrigation which will con- 
tinue to require the devoted attention of 
the Reclamation Bureau in the foreseeable 
future. We urge that this Bureau be given 
adequate funds by Congress to do this job 
properly and well, as it has in the past. 

Another problem which has received at- 
tention with notable progress to date is 
the problem of soil erosion which confronts 
the Soil Conservation Service: of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Erosion causes not 
only dangerous losses of fertile soil from 
hill lands, but results in choking the chan- 
nels of navigable streams, and we believe 
that continued appropriations of Federal 
funds to the Department of Agriculture and 
the Corps of Engineers for continuance of 
their efforts to halt this danger will con- 
tinue to pay national dividends. 

This congress is already on record as fa- 
voring State ownership and development of 
tidal lands as promising to contribute to 
the national economy and our prosperity, 
provided that the States’ right be subordi- 
nate only to the Federal right with respect 
to improvements for national defense, navi- 
gation and flood control. We reaffirm that 
proper development of tidelands will come 
only by this path. 

Attacks which continue to menace the 
marine transportation industry cause this 
congress great concern. Railroads which 
have increased freight rates 57 percent from 
1941 to 1950, seek now to eliminate compe- 
tition of barge lines whose rates have ac- 
tually declined during that period. The 
railroads claim they must have relief from 
section 4 (1) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, for specific commodity haul rates much 
lower than rates for short hauls. This con- 
gress must join this battle, and provide leg- 
islation to limit the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's powers to exempt rates. 

We continue our active support of the 
American merchant marine, and urge the 
Government to interest itself in this mat- 
ter to the extent of inducing private capital 
and the maritime industry to expand the 
present facilities; to devise fair and adequate 
Panama Canal tolls, with proper considera- 
tion of the Canal’s tremendous value in the 
defense scheme; and to reinterpret and re- 
activate, if necessary, the policy laid down 
by the United States Congress in 1936 re- 
specting the equal importance of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to other defense com- 
ponents. 

I shculd like also to reemphasize the en- 
dorsement of this body which has been given 
to legislation pending before both Houses 
of Congress to provide additional authori- 
zation for funds to rehabilitate the Federal 
barge lines. Thousands of shippers in the 
Mississippi Valley area are served by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, and such 
service is absolutely essential to the con- 
tinued well-being of this vital region. With 
its equipment modernized, that corporation 
could not only operate without expense to 
the taxpayer, but could pave the way for 
eventual advantageous.sale of the system 
to private enterprise. Speedy enactment of 
legislation to bring about this rehabilitation 
is strongly recommended. 

In conclusion I am glad to announce that 
the important projects committee held its 
hearings yesterday and its report will be 
made available to us before the end of this 
session. We can expect its recommenda- 
tions as always to be most constructive and 
helpful. 


Congress’ Actions Affecting Wisconsin 
Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 16, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on Congress’ actions 
affecting Wisconsin farming. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS’ ACTIONS AFFECTING WISCONSIN 
FARMING 


What actions did the Eighty-second United 
States Congress take in its first session from 
January to October 1951 affecting American 
farming and Wisconsin dairying in par- 
ticular? 

The purpose of this report is to present 
an answer to that question. 

Each year I report to the farmers of my 
State and to the folks of our city areas on 
important legislation, important votes, and 
important events in the Congress affecting 
them. 

I am happy, therefore, to present this ac- 
count, in this instance, to the farmers of my 
State on a dozen or so issues vitally affecting 
their welfare. I hope that they will find this 
report of interest. Their response to previous 
similar reports has always been very gracious 
indeed. 

In this report, I will mention some of the 
leading controversies on the Senate floor. 
I will describe how I voted on some of the 
major issues, and will point out some of 
the matters still pending before us as we 
head into the second session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, which opens next January 
1952. 

The comments and reactions of my read- 
ers are more than welcome. 


DAIRY PRICE PROBLEM 


Perhaps the most important single issue 
facing the farmers of Wisconsin and the 
Nation is the matter of the price returns 
which they receive for their farm products. 

No farmer need be told that his costs have 
constantly risen—the costs of labor, the 
costs of machinery, the costs of feed, the 
costs of repair on his farm buildings, the 
costs of farm supplies. Farmers have nat- 
urally wanted to make sure, therefore, that 
in the defense-production law they were 
guaranteed a sufficient return for their hard 
labor. The farmer after all does not work 
an 8-hour day; he and his family work long 
before sunup and long after sundown. Re- 
member, too, a cow can’t be put on a 5-day 
week. 

MEAGER MILK RETURN 


I would like to quote from a frank letter 
which I have received from a farmer in 
Scandinavia, Wis.: 

“Dear SENATOR WILEY: Why are most of 
the older folks having auctions and selling 
off their farms? They can't pay their young 
folks to stay on the farm. They get better 
pay in the city. Something has to be done, 
With the investment the farmer has, he cer- 
tainly should have better income than the 
laborer has. Why can't the farmer have the 
conveniences that our city neighbors have? 

“It should be $5 per hundredweight for 
$3.5 percent milk compared to other things. 
All we get around here is $3.40 for 3.5 per- 
cent milk. You know how badly we need 
the family-sized farm. The farmer’s milk 
price is his bread and butter.” 


These well-justified questions and com- 
ments written by a typical farmer in my 
State speaks loads in terms of the general 
reactions of the great agricultural segment 
of Wisconsin. 

When the farmer points out that he is 
getting in effect only around 8 cents per 
quart of milk) while the city consumer buys 
that same milk for triple or so that price) 
the farmer is pointing out the hard facts 
of life which he faces. 

Now, let us look at a specific Senate vote 
in that connection. 


MY VOTE FOR THYE AMENDMENT 


1. On July 28, 1951, Senator Epwarp THYs 
(Republican, of Minnesota), offered an 
amendment on the Senate floor in connec- 
tion with the defense price control bill, 
S. 1717. Senator Tuye sought to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture make sure that 
before ceiling prices were fixed on producers 
of milk or butterfat used for manufactur- 
ing dairy products, that such ceiling prices 
were reasonable and equitable. This, in my 
Judgment, was a very fair amendment and 
was essential in order to assure justice for 
the dairymen. 

I voted for the amendment, therefore. 
Unfortunately, however, the amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 29 for to 52 against. 
That defeat was a regrettable blow to the 
farmer. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DELAY 


2. From the standpoint of midwestern 
agriculture as a whole, the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project—with its low- 
cost transportation and electricity—remains 
as one of the important incomplete issues 
facing the Congress. During this session, 
as for 30 previous years, the blind, selfish 
opposition to the seaway—the eastern and 
southern ports, some of the private utilities, 
the railroads, the coal lobbies—have once 
again sabotaged seaway legislation. The 
whole American people are the loser as a 
result of such sabotage. Moreover, our Ca- 
nadian good neighbor, a land which has been 
patiently waiting all these years for Uncle 
Same to make up his mind on the project, has 
announced that it will have to go ahead on 
the seaway on its own. This would be very 
unfortunate, both for Canada and our 
country. 

The seaway bill, of which I am again a 
cosponsor, is still pending before the Senate 
Foreign Relations and the House Public 
Works Committees; and we will insist when 
the second session gets underway that it be 
brought up for action. 


VITAL SOIL CONSERVATION 


8. On my farm in Barron County I have 
noted the tremendous importance of soil- 
conservation practices. It was only natural, 
therefore, that when the soil-conservation 
issue came up on the Senate floor I would 
recall my own and my son’s personal experi- 
ences with soil conservation work. On July 
26 there was brought up a committee amend- 
ment to increase the funds for soil and water 
conserving practices. The amendment pro- 
vided $280,000,000, rather than $225,.000,000 
as the House of Representatives had voted. 
Those sound like large sums, but not when 
you divide them among a!l the States of the 
Union. 

I voted for the increase, as did a majority 
of my colleagues. The increase was passed 
by a close vote of 41 to 39. Previously, we 
had beaten back an attempt to cut down that 
amount. 


HARMFUL CHEESE IMPORTS 


4. We of Wisconsin have always prided 
ourselves in the fact that our production cf 
foreign-type cheese, for example Italian, 
Bleu, etc., has led the Nation in quantity and 
quality. We recognize, however, that it is 
very difficult indeed for a Wisconsin pro- 
ducer to attempt to compete with producers 
of foreign-type cheese in foreign countries. 
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Abroad they have lower living standards, 
lower costs, lower machinery costs, 
lower health and purity standards, for their 
products, etc 

Accordingly, when the Defense Production 
Act came up for a vote there was added to 
it an amendment which had been identified 
in the House of Representatives as that pro- 
posed by my colleague, Congressman AUGUST 
ANDRESEN, Republican, of Minnesota. This 
amendment provided that where imports of 
foreign cheese, fats, and oils damaged the 
American market for these products, that the 
amount of such imports could be cut down. 
The Andresen amendment passed the Senate 
by a voice vote. I supported it, of course. 

Now, however, the Democratic administra- 
tion unwisely seeks to repeal that amend- 
ment The administration says that this 
amendment on the part of our Government 
was a one-sided action, which is objected to 
by foreign governments. The administra- 
tion ignores the fact, however, that these 
various foreign governments have not hesi- 
tated to clamp down all sorts of restrictions 
against American products whenever they 
felt like it. And soa major battle is shaping 
up for the Senate floor for January, when 
the administration’s bill, S. 2104, to repeal 
the protective amendment, comes up for a 
fight. I will, of course, vote against repeal. 


labor 


DRAFTING FARM HELP 


5. As the Korean casualty figures have 
mounted, Wisconsin farmers, like farmers all 
over the Nation, have felt an increasing 
drain of vital manpower. More and more 
men have been inducted into the armed serv- 
ices to serve as replacements. 

Now, we all know that the farmers of 
America have always gladly contributed 
more than their share of youths to the de- 
fense of our Nation. Farmers know, how- 
ever, that they cannot possibly meet their 
expanded production quotas if they are not 
allowed to retain a minimum of manpower, 
Remember, too, you can’t take an unskilled 
hand and expect him to do the thousand 
and one detailed chores around the farm. 
It takes years of farm experience. 

Accordingly, I have taken up with the Se- 
lective Service Administration and with 
local boards throughout the State of Wis- 
consin various cases where I felt justice and 
equity would require reasonable deferment 
of certain experienced farm hands. We have 
not sought any preference or favoritism, but 
merely justice for these young men and for 
the overworked farmers for whom they work. 


PROTECTING FARM CO-OPS 


Now a sixth instance. 

6. Wisconsin is one of the greatest coopera- 
tive States of the Union. 

We have always prided ourselves on the 
fact that in America’s dairyland cooperatives 
have become an integral part of our whole 
economy. Cooperatives, by helping to re- 
duce the costs of distribution and marketing 
of farm products, have helped save Wis- 
consin farmers scores of millions of dollars. 

Cooperatives right now pay a tremendous 
share of the ever-increasing Federal tax load. 

During September the new tax bill, H. R. 
4473, came up on the Senate floor for a vote. 
The Senate Finance Committee had decided 
on certain compromise provisions—I empha- 

compromise provisions—under which 

located earnings of cooperatives (not 
definitely allocated on the accounts of 
patrons) would be subject to corporate in- 
come taxation. Patrons would be held re- 
sponsible for payine ‘~~ tax on such 
amounts 

This compromise committee amendment 
was estimated as capable of producing 
around $10,000,000 in additional Federal 
revenue. The amendment was backed by the 
Senate overwhelmingly, including myself. 
However, Senator Wiiuiams, of Delaware, 
sought to add an amendment to put a tax 


on the co-ops themselves for all their undis- 
tributed earnings; thus, the tax would be on 
the co-ops, not the patrons. Fortunately, 
the Williams amendment was rejected. I 
felt that it was unfair and unreasonable and 
that it would have been seriously damaging 
to Wisconsin cooperatives. The amendment 
was defeated by an overwhelming vote in 
the Senate on September 24, 1951. I stated 
my opinion very definitely against that 
unreasonable Williams amendment. 


MATTERS TAKEN UP WITH AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


During 1951, as in many previous years, I 
took up a great number of issues with the 
Department of Agriculture and other Fed- 
eral agencies. Some of these issues were tied 
up with Federal legislation. Others were 
involved purely in administration. 

7. For example, I took up with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the matter of additional 
appropriations for Brucellosis research. We 
all know what a terrific economic havoc 
Bang's disease causes among dairy herds of 
Wisconsin. 

8. In addition, I took up with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and with the United 
States Immigration Service numerous ar- 
rangements in order to speed the importa- 
tion of foreign agricultural farm labor in 
order to be of help for the canning of Wis- 
consin’s crops. 

There were a great many other issues in 
which I was happy to be of service to the 
great canning industry of Wisconsin—issues 
such as: 

9. Assuring an adequate supply of critical 
materials for the canners. 

10. Assuring fair price ceilings for them. 

‘11. Trying to simplify regulations which 
they have to adhere to and trying to make 
sure that the Office of Price Stabilization 
recognizes their problems, etc. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS FOR REA’S 


12. Still another issue which I took up this 
year was the matter of assuring an adequate 
supply of critical materials for Wisconsin's 
rural electric co-ops. I had helped dedicate 
a new REA power project on the Flambeau 
River near Ladysmith, Wis. Thus, I had 
seen at first-hand how crucial REA's work is 
in this age of electricity. Kilowatt-energy is 
indispensable to the modern farmer and to 
his family. REA’s must continue to get suffi- 
cient copper to build new electric lines. 


FARMERS INTERESTED IN ECONOMY, FREEDOM 


I have confined this report thus far to 
issues facing Wisconsin farmers almost ex- 
clusively. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Badger farmer, like every other 
citizen in the State of Wisconsin, is inter- 
ested in a great many public issues which do 
not pertain to farming directly. 

The Wisconsin farmer is vitally interested, 
for example, in a prompt and successful end- 
ing of the long and bloody battle in Korea. 
He is interested in Government economy, an 
end to Federal waste and extravagance. 

He is interested in the eradication of crime, 
communism, and corruption wherever they 
exist. He is interested in ending the pat- 
tern of Government favoritism, of $9,000 
mink coats to Government employees and 
deep-freezer gifts. The Badger farmer, 
moreover, is interested in the fight against 
socialistic trends of our times. He knows 
from experiences during World War II how 
the heavy hand of Government »ureaucracy 
can damage him and all that he holds dear. 

To take another issue, the Wisconsin 
farmer is feeling the effects of inflation. 
Like everyone else in our country, he knows 
that the real answer to inflation is in full 
and uninterrupted production, 

He knows that every time there is a major 
strike in a leading American industry—an 
avoidable strike—that stoppage cuts down 
the amount of goods available. This serves 
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tou increase inflationary pressure and causes 
prices to rise higher. 

The Wisconsin farmer is a realist. He 
understands how the American way of life 
operates. He cannot be fooled or bam- 
boozled by glittering high-sounding slogans 
or phony propositions. He wants to know 
what Government programs cost and how 
they will affect his liberties. He wants to 
know where the trend in American foreign 
policy is leading us. He wants to know 
what our commitments are throughout the 
world. Yes; all thinking Americans want 
to know the answers to these questions. 

This year, as every year, Wisconsin farmers 
have written thousands of letters to me. 
They joined in the overwhelming denuncia- 
tion of President Truman’s dismissal of 
Wisconsin's great Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
They joined in praising the efforts made by 
the famous Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, a group on which I was happy to 
serve for over a year and a half from the 
beginning to its untimely end. They joined 
with other patriotic Americans in a great 
variety of issues which came up and which 
we faced as Americans all. 


CONCLUSION 

I have tried to cover the various major 
matters in which farmers are particularly 
interested. For detailed reports, however, 
on other issues which limited space has not 
permitted me to cover, I hope that our farm- 
ers will be writing to me. Their questions 
and comments will, as I have indicated, 
be welcome indeed. 

So, to that farmer in Scandinavia, Wis., 
whose letter I quoted and to all other farm- 
ers in co-ops, in REA’s, or as individuals, 
I say: Do let me hear from you, and thanks 
for your kind attention to this report. And 
do let me hear from folks in every occupe- 
tion, every profession, every calling who 
are interested in their Government, yours 
and mine, in their America and their world. 


Wanted: An American Leader for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am including 
excerpts from an editorial by that dis- 
tinguished journalist, Mr. David Law- 
rence, which appears in the current issue 
of U. S. News and World Report. Ex- 
cerpts from that editorial follow: 

What we need is an American leader who 
is willing to promote policies of peace and 
comradeship with free nations and to render 
to our allies wholehearted support in money 
and men. But we need also a leader who is 
interested in preserving the economic and 
social integrity of the United States. 

What we need is someone who does not 
feel that the flag of the U. N. should be 
flown above the Stars and Stripes cr that our 
men in Korea should be taught to look on 
the American flag as the symbol of a drooping 
nationalism. 

What we need is someone who recognizes 
that the U. N. itself is an obsolete organi- 
zation today and that events have passed by 
the concept of a world organization dis- 
ciplined only by majority vote. The U. N. 
is useful as a forum. Because of the veto, 
it is useless as a mulitary alliance or agency 
to enforce peace. 
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What we need is an idea that supersedes 
the old-fashioned doctrine that 50 or more 
nations can be assembled in a group and vote 
as equals when they are not equals. As 
long ago as 1907 that concept was assailed at 


the Hague Conference as impractical. 
Through the League of Nations and now the 
U. N., it has been demonstrated to be in- 
effectual and as merely a weapon of intrigue 
and a device to disintegrate the strong. 

What we need is someone who sees the 
world of tomorrow in its realistic structure 
as a group of nations dedicated to freedom 
and liberty and ready to associate them- 
selves on a basis of reciprocal sacrifice. 

What we need is a frank appraisal of the 
power of the larger free nations to protect 
their peoples from destruction by the evil 
forces which recognize no sovereignty as they 
infiltrate us all. A world in which depend- 
ent nations lose their sovereignty is as bad 
as a world in which the self-reliant nations, 
with great resources and industrial strength, 
are slowly but surely sapped from within by 
the insidious type of warfare that Russia now 
is waging. 

What is needed is an administration in 
Washington with a man of imagination in 
the Presidency and a man of imagination 
heading the Department of State—men will- 
ing to take risks in the field of propaganda, 
in the field of counterinfiltration, in the 
area of military help, and in the enlistment 
of manpower by all those nations which want 
an alliance for self-protection. 

What is needed is a leadership that makes 
it clear to the American people that it is 
our own safety, our own wealtk, and our own 
manpower which are at stake, and a leader- 
ship that can convince other nations allied 
with us that internationalism must be a two- 
way street if it is to strengthen the cause 
of our respective nationalisms. 

What is needed in America is a leader- 
ship that will not be lost in the vagaries of 
left wingism or bogged down in those ad- 
ventures into socialism which can only lead 
in the end to the triumph of Communist 
doctrines among us, thus preparing the way 
for the same subtle invasions that have 
ruined other countries. 

What is needed in America is not isola- 
tionism—for that has been outmoded by 
the long-range bomber and the atom bomb— 
but an Americanism that is not afraid to 
send its troops to any frontier in the world 
to stop the enemy in his tracks and to keep 
future wars remote from our shores. 

What is needed is the same spirit that 
dominated the founders of the Republic 
the spirit of the Thirteen Colonies expressed 
in that historic slogan, “Don’t tread on me!” 
For this is a tragic period in history in which 
American boys have been trod upon and 
America itself has been trod upon, and we 
have not dared to use maximum power in 
defense of American lives—90,000 casualties 
already. 

What is needed is a spirit of defense that 
is not afraid of an offensive concept and, 
above all, a spirit that does not adopt the 
cringing mood of the appeaser. 





Grimes Golden Apple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article about that most de- 


licious of all fruits, West Virginia’s famed 
Grimes Golden apple. The article, pre- 
pared by my old friend, Samuel Jacob, 
whose farm is located near the site where 
the first Grimes Golden apple tree grew, 
was published by the Wellsburg Daily 
Herald, one of West Virginia's oldest 
newspapers. It follows: 
GRIMES GOLDEN APPLE 


The writer has looked over his scrapbooks 
and consulted several persons, among them 
Capt. William D. Grimes, a great grandson 
of T. P. Grimes, in regard to information 
asked by R. A. W. Sager, of Petersburg, 
W. Va., in a letter that came to your desk 
and was referred tome. Mr. Sager would like 
to know who the judge at Martinsburg was 
and when and by whom he was presented a 
gavel made from the trunk of a tree from 
which the Grimes Golden apple started on its 
way to fame. I am unable to answer other 
than to say that when the tree fell in the 
year 1900, after a known history of 100 years, 
gavels were made from its wood for the West 
Virginia Horticultural Society. Possibly the 
commissioner of agriculture at Charleston 
could find some record of the matter if 
addressed. 

A column article clipped about 1900 from 
a Pittsburgh paper regarding the display of 
apples at the Land Show, Duquesne Garden, 
Pittsburgh, has a subheading “Grimes 
Golden a monument to Brooke County.” The 
clipping is preserved by Miss Martha Hervey 
in memory of her father, Henry C. Hervey, 
who is quoted at some length. An extract is 
“I remember the tree for at least 50 years. 
When I was a boy the apples were prized and 
my recollection is that about 50 or 60 years 
ago people in this section began to plant 
grafted trees.” He goes on to say that his 
father planted such an orchard and that 
people of the neighborhood would drive to 
the Wood’s Nursery in Ohio for stock. If 
Mr. Sager will write to some descendant of 
Alex Clohan he might get some light on 
whether a Martinsburg judge got a gavel 
at the time Mr. Clohan did. Here is a further 
quotation: “A few days ago at the meeting 
in Martinsburg of the West Virginia Horti- 
cultural Society H. W. Collingwood, of New 
York City, presented to the president of the 
society, Alex Clohan, a gavel made from a 
piece of the original Grimes Golden apple 
tree.” 

Mayhaps some of the many people who 
have picnicked at the Grimes Golden wayside 
stop-off on Washington Pike would like to 
know more of its history that they might 
express a kindly thank you to the Franklin 
Country Women's Club for its monument 
to an apple tree and to the State road com- 
mission for a good public service. Autoists 
from Cleveland, Detroit, and other far-off 
places have also thought well of the wayside 
cool spring water, benches, fireplaces, and 
majestic trees as they stopped on their way 
to or from Washington and Baltimore. 

The appropriateness of a monument to the 
Grimes Golden apple tree appears to have 
been suggested by Mr. Fred Sanders to his 
daughter, Miss Margaret, as they stopped to 
water their horses at the old trough on the 
edge of the pike near the home at that- time 
of Dr. J. W. Gist. Miss Sanders placed the 
matter before the Women’s Club of Franklin. 
The ladies raised $600 in a country com- 
munity and prevailed upon the county court 
to appropriate $600 more for a new trough 
and a modest monument which were put in 
place by a contractor from Washington, Pa. 
Mrs. Love Douglas presided at the public 
dedication September 27, 1922. Nat T. 
Frame, of Morgantown, was the guest speaker 
and little Betty Fowler sang a ballad com- 
posed by Mrs. F. E. Chapma’: about the apple. 
The program and a picture of the old tree are 
in a small box in the corner of the monu- 
ment. Mrs. E. H. Fowler has the key. The 
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location is on a farm once the property of 


Thomas Peter Grimes and now owned by 
Mrs. Harry Kauffman and children 
When in the possession of Mr. Grimes there 


grew on the place a tree that bore luscious 
yellow apples. Prior to 1872 when the prop- 
erty was bought by Dr. J. W. Gist a seedling or 
@ graft from this tree was carried by Mr. 
Grimes to the A. W. Wood farm nursery near 
Smithfield, Ohio. Mr. Wood developed and 
marketed the progency from Mr. Grimes’ tree 
and its fine flavor became so populrr that 
other nursery men soon took up its produc- 
tion and made it probably the most widely 


known variety of apple in existence. Trans- 
planting has been reported from Europe and 
South America, and the apple has long been 


a very considerable article of export to for- 
eign lands. 

The first mention I find of Mr. Grimes ts 
that he was one of the incorporators of the 
Wellsburg and Washington Turnpike ©o., 
when it met on September 22, 1821. One of 
the interesting resolutions adopted was that 
subscribers could pay for their stock in faria 
produce. Prices were fixed as follows: “Flour 
per barrel, $8; whisky, from home stills, per 
gallon, 33'3 cents; fresh pork, per pound, 4 
cents; oats per bushel, 25 cents; bacon per 
pound, 8 cents; wheat per bushel, 50 cents; 
corn per bushel, 33!, cents; rye per bushel, 
3313, cents; potatoes per bushel, 3314 cents; 
country linen or flax or tow, linsie and coun- 
try-made cloth of every description at cash 
prices in Wellsburg when delivered.” 
Throughout the secretary’s book are records 
of payments in livestock, grain, whisky, etc., 
which ‘n turn were paid to the contractors 
and they in turn paid their men in kind. My 
information is from an address by W. C. 
Gist on November 5, 1939, at the centennial 
celebration of the completion of the road. 
Mr. Gist’s great-grandfather, Cornelius H. 
Gist, was the first president of the company 
and William Patton its secretary. 

In decreasing purchasing power of money, 
increasing taxation, large additions to the 
stupendous public debt, and the threat of 
four more to the 20 years of rule by social- 
istic-minded politicians at Washington, 
can there be found a portent of going back 
to some kind of bartering as of old? 

SAMUEL JACos. 





Broadcasters Vigorously Oppose Presi- 
dential Board for Review of Radio and 
Television Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from Mr. Jack 
Todd, director of the Twelfth District 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, in which he en- 
closed a copy of the resolution adopted 
by his organization in Wichita, Kans., 
September 28, 1951. In this resolution, 
the broadcasters vigorously oppose the 
presidential board for review of radio 
and television programs. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas proposed Senate bill 1579 and the 


companion resolution, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 76—the so-called Benton bills, au- 
thored and initiated by Senator Writram 
Benton, of Connecticut—would establish a 
presidentially 


appointed board of review 
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charged with reviewing the program -per- 
formance of radio and television stations and 
reporting conclusions to Congress and the 
Federal Communications Commission an- 
nually; and 

Whereas such procedure, in the view of 
the broadcasters of the twelfth district of 
the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, would be contrary to 
guaranties expressed in the Bill of Rights, 
insofar as the proposed board would have the 
implicit power of censorship; and 

Whereas the legislation, if adopted, would 
impose even further regulation upon a me- 
dium that stands as one of the important 
national guardians of free speech; and 

Whereas such proposals are in contradic- 
tion of the rights of the people to a broad- 
cast medium free of Government program 
surveillance: Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the twelfth 
district of NARTB, in convention assembled, 
unanimously and vigorously oppose this leg- 
islation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the NARTB president and 
staff continue their efforts to keep all broad- 
casters, members and nonmembers of the as- 
sociation, fully informed on this subject; and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees, to the chairman of such sub- 
committees as may be designated to hear 
testimony on these legislative proposals, and 
to the Senators and Congressmen of Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


“The Government Goes on TV—With a 
Vast Television Network Audience In- 
cluding President Truman, Dr. John R. 


Steelman, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Each Sunday Presents His Battle 
Report, Washington, Program’—Ar- 
kansas Gazette, the Washington (D. C.) 
Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


been reporting, for more than a year, 


the National Broadcasting Co.’s telecast 
presented each Sunday by Dr. John R. 
Steelman, the assistant to the President. 

This is the teledocumentary whereon 
John Steelman causes a report to be 
made to the American people on the 
most important news items of that par- 
ticular week—and by the particular offi- 
cials of Govern: ‘nt most intimately and 
directly conceti: d with the subjects 
which they discuss. 

Battle Report, Washington, is now 
recognized to be one of the most im- 
portant and anxiously awaited televi- 
sion programs of the week. I have per- 
sonally received thousands of letters 
from all parts of these United States tell- 
ing me of the great appreciation which 
the writers have for the remarkable sac- 
rifice which John Steelman makes in 
assuming this extra task in order to in- 
form the American people with direct 


and authoritative report on Government 
activities of the day. 

Prior to the recess of Congress, I was 
called to my home in Mobile, due to the 
death of my brother Charles. While at- 
tending to that and related matters the 
House took a recess, and I remained in 
Mobile and thus skipped inserting into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the editorial 
scripts of the Battle Report, Washington, 
program for some 2 or 3 weeks. 

In consequence thereof I received sev- 
eral scores of letters asking why I had 
discontinued making these insertions and 
their attending comments. Many wrote 
that they regarded John Steelman’s ac- 
tivities and the statements of his guests 
on Sunday afternoons as the finest sum- 
mary of news available to’ them from 
Washington, D.C. Practically all letters 
received made plea that I continue to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
each Sunday’s telecast as I had been 
doing in the past. 

In the course of the past 2 weeks, 4 
have received a number of clippings from 
papers located in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and elsewhere throughout the 
Southwest, carrying a news item written 
by our friend and well-known member of 
the Press Gallery, Elizabeth Carpenter. 
Mrs. Carpenter and her husband, Leslie, 
serve as special Washington correspond- 
ents for a number of papers located in 
the southwestern section of the United 
States. 

Her article on John Steelman—inti- 
mately and pithily written—disclosed the 
fact that— 

The No. 1 fan of the program Battle Re- 
port, Washington—and a booster from the 
moment the idea was suggested at the White 
House—is President Truman himself. Each 
Sunday afternoon when he is at the Blair 
House or on the Williamsburg, the presi- 
dential yacht, the President switches the dial 
of his television set to hear the announcer 
say, “And first—the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. John R. Steelman.” 

The President more than likely is apt to 
hear a last-minute fill-in on some important 
international development which he gave to 
Steelman a few hours before the program 
went on. 


Mr. Speaker, it is altogether appro- 
priate for me to tell you that this splen- 
did telecast of Battle Report, Washing- 
ton, is presented at one of the all-im- 
portant hours on Sunday afternoon—by 
the National Broadcasting Co.—and 
without cost to any department of the 
United States Government. In the lan- 
guage of the day, “It’s for free.” 

Dr. Steelman has delegated the liaison 
and managerial work of presenting this 
program to his able and capable assist- 
ant, Mr. Charles W. Jackson, while the 
National Broadcasting Co. has assigned 
to its production one of its topflight 
producers, Mr. Ted Ayers. The com- 
mentaries are by David Brifikley, an 
NEC television nationally known news- 
caster; its inimitable script is written by 
Lou Hazam, and the teci:nicians as- 
signed to the staff are the best electronics 
engineers available in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, long noted throughout the world for 
their superior technical and scientific 
abilities. 

In order that the millions of Ameri- 
cans that hear John Steelman each Sun- 
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day continue his personal global fight 
against the vicious forces of commu- 
nism—and his friends elsewhere—pre- 
senting what has virtually become a veri- 
table catalog of ““Who’s Who in Govern- 
ment” to his television audience—under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein two articles 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter— 
one clipped from the Arkansas Gazette 
of Sunday, October 7, and the other from 
the Washington Post of October 11. 
The articles read as follows: 


[From the Arkansas Gazette of 
October 7, 1951] 


THE GOVERNMENT GOES ON TV—GLOBAL FIGHT 
AGAINST COMMUNISM SHOWN THE NATION 
On VIDEO BY ARKANSAS-BorN Dr. JOHN 
STEELMAN, PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANT 


(By Elizabeth Carpenter) 


WASHINGTON.—Howdy Doody has millions 
cf kids watching him perform on television 
each weekday afternoon. Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie relax the tired businessman each eve- 
ning. But Dr. John Steelman, who becomes 
a television star on Sunday afternoons, has 
an audience that includes his boss, Presi- 
dent Truman, many members of the Cabi- 
net and other top Government Officials, plus 
the great mass of people who want to see 
the latest “Battle Report, Washington.” 

The one-time sociology professor from 
Thornton who now is assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, corrals an array 
of topflight Government talent each week 
to give his audience an unbiased straight- 
from-the-horse’s-mouth report on this Na- 
tion's fight for freedom. 

But while Howdy Doody’s annual salary 
is said to run into six figures and Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie make approximately the same, 
TV Commentator Steelman’s salary, for his 
performance, is $0. He looks on it, he says, 
as a personal contribution to good govern- 
ment designed to let the people know, in 
a 30-minute briefing, what is going on. 

“People are hungry for information,” Dr. 
Steelman explains, “and it’s a great thing 
to let them see the men who are running 
the Government and hear them tell in their 
own words the significant developments of 
the past week. It does a great deal to in- 
spire confidence in the Government.” 

So, while Steelman and other Govern- 
ment officials perform free, the National 
Broadcasting Co. puts up $1,000 to $6,000 
each week to pay the cost of producing a 
professional show. Some 50 technicians, 
artists, writers, and stage hands turn their 
talents to production of this 30-minute 
briefing. 

In the gymnasium-sized studio, half a 
dozen television cameras wheel from one 
set to another while Gen. Omar Bradley 
tells the people why it costs so much to arm 
the country; Special Assistant Averell Harri- 
man explains there are no easy answers to 
the Iranian oil difficulties: and such news- 
worthy guests as Robert A. Vogeler explain, 
in his hesitant, prison-marked manner, his 
treatment by Russians who kept him jailed 
in Hungary for many months. 

The program has been on the air for 56 
weeks. A list of the guests who have ap- 
peared on the show is virtually a “Who's 
Who of Government”: Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace, Publisher Oveta Culp Hobby, Gen. 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, are typical of 
the guest artists. 

No. 1 fan of the show and a booster from 
the moment the idea was suggested at the 
White House is President Truman himself. 
Each Sunday afternoon when he is at the 
Blair House or on the Williamsburg, the 
presidential yacht, the President switches 
the dial of his television set to hear the an- 
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nouncer say, “And first, the assistant to the 
President, Dr. John R. Steelman.” 

The President is apt to hear a last-minute 
fill-in on some important international de- 
velopment which he gave to Steelman a few 
hours before the show goes on. 

This joint venture of Government and 
NEC into a television show was prompted by 
the enthusiastic response Dr. Steelman drew 
from a group of forums he held in Washing- 
ton. In groups of 100, Steelman called busi- 
ness, labor, and civic leaders to the Capital 
to give them a briefing on what goes on here 
in the “citadel of confusion.” This had 
been going on for 6 years and gaining mo- 
mentum. Steelman served as moderator and 
coordinator. He gathered together the men 
from Government familiar with the big prob- 
lems of the hour. 

NBC came up with the suggestion that 
such a briefing could reach an even greater 
audience through television. Network of- 
ficials approached Steelman and his assist- 
ant, Charles Jackson, who has had long ex- 
perience in the big-time advertising field. 
Would Dr. Steelman undertake a similar Na- 
tion-wide briefing period each Sunday after- 
noon if given 30 minutes time on television 
by NBC? 

Dr. Steelman liked the idea. So he carried 
the suggestion from his office in the south 
wing of the White House across to the Cabi- 
net room and laid it on the table. The Cabi- 
net liked it, too, but the warmest response 
came from the Chief Executive himself. 

Being a man who has had first-hand expe- 
rience in sending his popularity rating sky- 
ward through face-to-face contacts with peo- 
ple, President Truman recognized the value 
of showing the people the story of their 
country’s problems and solutions over tele- 
vision. 

Ted Ayres, a top production man for NBC, 
set about working out the format. He took 
2 days off for thinking it out, and came back 
with the plan that the program still follows: 
a &-minute introduction by Dr. Steelman, 
reports from the man handling the problem 
of the week in the Departments of Defense 
and State, newsworthy visitors, and films 
flown in from the Korean battle front. 
Throughout the reports, viewers are flashed 
mobile maps and other artwork illustrating 
the point under discussion. 

Just how closely the TV audience watches 
the show was illustrated recently when Steel- 
man wore a necktie with a picture of the 
United States Capitol on it. A raft of let- 
ters poured in commenting on “your new 
necktie.” 

In the 1 year that Dr. Steelman has been 
moderating the show, the number of televi- 
sion stations carrying it has increased from 
7 to 13, and the audience has stretched 
from Maine to Florida, as far as Omaha, 
and is seen in the eastern area of Arkansas. 

“The more the people know about their 
Government the safer democracy is,” Steel- 
man says. 


[From the Washington Post of October 11, 
1951] 


BATTLE REPORT—His AUDIENCE INCLUDES 
Mr. H. S. T. 
(By Elizabeth Carpenter) 

Howdy Doody has millions of kids watch- 
ing him perform on television each weekday 
afternoon, Kukla, Fan, and Ollie get the 
tired businessman each evening. But Dr. 
John Steelman, a televsion star each Sun- 
day (WNBW) at 3 p. m., has an audience 
including President Truman, members of 
the Cabinet and top officials, plus the great 
mass of people, who want to see the latest 
Battle Report, Washington. 

The one-time sociology professor from Ar- 
kansas, now assistant to the President, cor- 
rals an array of topflight Government offi- 
cials each weak to give the people an un- 


biased straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth re- 
port on the Nation’s fight for freedom. 

But while Howdy Doody and Kukla, Fran, 
and Ollie draw down a big salary, TV com- 
mentator Steelman’s intake for the show is 
$0. He counts it a personal contribution to 
good Government by helping let the pecple 
know, in a 30-minute briefing, what goes on. 

“People are hungry for information.” 
Steelman explains. “It's a great thing to 
let them see the men who are running the 
Government and hear them tell, in their 
own words, the significant developments of 
the past week. It does a great deal to in- 
spire confidence in the Government.” 

While Steelman and other Government cf- 
ficials perform free, the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. puts up $1,000 to #6.000 each week 
to pay the cost of producing a professional 
show. Some 50 technicians, artists, writers, 
and stage hands turn their talents to this 
program. 

In the studio at the Wardman Park Hotel 
half a dozen television cameras wheel from 
one set to another where Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley tells the people why it costs so much to 
arm the country; where special assistant 
Averell Harriman explains there are no easy 
answers to the Iranian oil difficulties, and 
where such newsworthy guests as Robert A. 
Vogeler explain in his hesitant, prison- 
marked manner his treatment by Russians. 

The program, now under way for more 
than ayear, has a list of guests which is 
virtually a who’s who of Government. All 
Cabinet members have appeared at least 
once. 

No. 1 fan of the show and a booster from 
the moment the idea was suggested at the 
White House is President Truman. He looks 
in at the program whenever he's at Blair 
House, on the Williamsburg, or near a tele- 
vision set. 

This venture of Government and NBC in- 
to a television show was prompted by the 
enthusiastic response Steelman had been 
getting from a group of forums of business, 
labor, and civic leaders, for whom he had 
been serving as moderator. 


American Legion Votes No Confidence in 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
an editorial that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on the subject of 
the resolutions adopted by the American 
Legion at its last convention in Miami, 
Fla. These resolutions condemned the 
State Department for its inefficiency and 
incompetency: 

VorTe oF No CONFIDENCE 

There are two deeply disturbing aspects 
of the American Legion resolution condemn- 
ing the State Department—the nature of the 
resolution itself and the lopsided majority 
by which it was adopted. 

The resolution was a wild verbal shot in 
the dark. It called for the immediate re- 
moval of the present corps of State Depart- 
ment leaders whose “every action” has re- 
flected incompetency, indecision, and de- 
featism. And it said that “they must be re- 
placed and the State Department reconsti- 
tuted with men of unquestioned loyalty and 
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high purpose * * * to the end that the 
confidence of all Americans in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs may be fully restored.” 

Here is the most sweeping kind of blanket 
indictment and condemnation. Instead of 
imputing particular failures to named indi- 
viduals in the State Department, the entire 
“corps of leaders” is directly condemned as 
incompetent, and indirectly challenged on 
grounds of loyalty. Furthermore, a minority 
resolution deleting the criticism of the de- 
partment was defeated, 2,881 to 131, and when 
District Commissioner Donohue tried to 
speak in defense of Secretary Acheson, his 
words were drowned out by boos 

It can be said that this is grossly unfair 
to the State Department leaders. They have 
made their mistakes, and it is proper that 
they should be charged with responsibility 
for those mistakes. But to denounce the 
entire departmental performance without 
any bill of particulars and without any spe- 
cific identification of the alleged offenders 
borders on the fantastic. 

Saying this, however, does not answer the 
more fundamental question of why the Le- 
gion so overwhelmingly approved such an 
extravagant denunciation of the Department 
If delegates to the Legion meeting repre- 
sented no one but themselves, the matter 
could be brushed aside. But that can hardly 
be the case. The attitude of the Legion 
delegates must be at least approximately in 
harmony with the attitude of Legion mem- 
bership, and the members can hardly be 
wholly out of tune with sentiment in the 
communities in which they live. 

If this is correct, then it follows that the 
delegates, in their expression of no confi- 
dence in the Department, spoke for a very 
substantial number of people in the coun- 
try. The only other reasonable assumption 
would be that the Legion convention was 
stampeded by irresponsible leeders That 
has happened before and it may have hap- 
pened at Miami. In the absence of proof 
of that, however, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that the persistent undermining 
of the State Department has been much 
more effective throughout the country than 
in Washington. 


“Here in England, Just 1,500 Miles From 
Moscow, the United States Air Force 
Is Doing Things That Uncle Joe Stalin 
Really Ought to See—There’s a Lot to 
Look at, if He Could Spare About 2 
Weeks From His Job at the Kremlin” — 
Howard M. Norton, London Bureau, 
Baltimore Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, as time 
goes on, more than ever I am convinced 
that the greatest single thing that this 
Congress ever did to insure the defense 
and security of this country was to 
create and establish the United States 
Air Force as a separate branch of our 
armed services. 

While there seems to be a sort of self- 
imposed censorship effective insofar as 
factual information with respect to the 
accomplishments of the Air Force in the 
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United States is concerned, there cer- 
tainly is no dearth of good news with re- 
spect to what we learn from foreign 
sources 

Mr. Speaker, I remember the time that 
Rear Adm. Robert Edwin Peary made his 
trip to the North Pole, and how, for 
months, the newspapers were filled with 
the stories of his exploration. To get 
from America to the North Pole has long 
been regarded as a feat comparable to 
getting to the moon, and yet, Mr. 
Speaker, but recently I read a little news 
item telling of how men of the United 
States Air Force now make three or four 
training flights each week over the North 
Pole. Landing their ships on the Arctic 
ice caps, they go through their Arctic 
survival exercises, get into their sleeping 
bags and spend the night in the open at 
temperatures which range from 75° to 
80° below zero. Their training practice 
completed, they get back into their air- 
planes and return to home bases some- 
where in Alaska, or even, per chance, to 
air fields in the continental United States 
itself. 

Last night while scanning my New 
York Times, I noticed an article telling 
of how United States airplanes are al- 
ready utilizing two bases in Africa, from 
which our long-range bombers, our 
heaviest transports, and the hottest jet 
fighters in the world will operate. 

That article went on to say that from 
these bases the Air Force bombers will 
be able to strike at targets spread over 
half of the globe, and that the transports 
will be able to supply Army and Navy in- 
stallations thousands of miles away. Six 
months ago, these bases were being 
planned. A few months later, construc- 
tion was begun, and, now, they are being 
operated. 

Mr. Speaker, these are but some of the 
exploits of men who believe that our land 
should be defended from the skies, and 
from skies over areas far removed from 
the habitable portions of the earth. 

I have now come upon another article, 
by Howard M. Norton, of the London 
Bureau of the Baltimore Sun. This tells 
of United States Air Force bases in Eng- 
land—bases which range from tre- 
mendous bomber fields to compact am- 
munition storage dumps and radio sta- 
tions—a great string of fighter and 
bomber bases which our men are keeping 
open day and night on the alert to ac- 
commodate a tremendous air armada in 
a matter of but a few hours should the 
need arise 

If war should come to Europe— 

Mr. Norton reports— 
huge bases in England are ready to serve 
as home to air units fighting all over the 
continent—four of them with landing strips 
and runways built to take the shock of our 
B-36's. Each is designed to accommodate 
comfortable a medium bombardment wing— 
45 to 50 planes (B-50's and B-29’s) and 2,000 
men. 


Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Norton stated that if Joe Stalin should 
come to England—he would find a lot to 
look at because the B-50—our 1951 ver- 
sion of the B-29—is a ship which can 
make almost two round trips from Eng- 
land to Moscow and back without land- 


ing and carry with them the biggest 
complement of atom bombs both ways. 

When we think of the ring of air bases 
now built or being built around Russia 
and the satellite countries, we come to 
some real appreciation of what the Air 
Force has done to protect these United 
States, not alone at our coast lines and 
land borders but at all borders of our 
one great potential enemy. 

It is in this manner that the infant 
service of the armed services of these 
United States is now carrying out the 
purposes which actuated the Congress to 
set up the United States Air Force to 
defend the peace and security of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the Mem- 
bers of this Congress may have oppor- 
tunity of reading this, the first of a series 
of air articles by Howard M. Norton, 
written in England, on The Growing 
Might of the United States Air Force in 
England, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, I include the same 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. Norton’s first article reads as fol- 
lows: 

(By Howard M. Norton) 

(This is the first of a special series of six 
articles by Mr. Norton on the growing might 
of the United States Air Force in England. 
Succeeding articles will run in the Sun this 
week.) 

LONDON.—Here in England—just 1,500 miles 
from Moscow—is something that Uncle Joe 
Stalin really ought to see. 

If he could spare about 2 weeks from his 
job at the Kremlin, and keep going 12 to 
15 hours a day, he would have time enough 
for a quick look at most of the vast installa- 
tions which the United States Air Force has 
quietly built up on this island in the last 3 
years. 

There is a lot to look at. 

There are, for example, 26 bases and sta- 
tions scattered over the length and breadth 
of England. 

They range from tremendous bomber fields 
to compact ammunition storage dumps and 
radio stations. 

Manning them today are well over 20,000 
Americans in uniform, hundreds of civilian 
Americans and many thousands of Britons. 


JUST A SKELETON FORCE 


But even this huge chunk of manpower is 
only a skeleton force. 

The string of great bomber and fighter 
bases which most of these men are engaged 
in building or keeping open, is designed to 
accommodate a huge air armada in a matter 
of hours if war should come. 

Among these bases is one that covers 25 
square miles—a base so big it would take 
several atom bombs to put it out of com- 
mission. 

Stored at bases and stations in England 
are nearly a billion dollars worth of Amer- 
ican supplies—everything from baked beans 
to bullets—enough to keep an air force fight- 
ing for many weeks without further help 
from home. 

And the build-up of supplies is continuing 
as fast as storage space can be constructed. 

Also set up and still expanding are great 
shops for the repair of damaged aircraft and 
engines. 

If war comes to Europe, the bases in Eng- 
land are ready to serve as home to air units 
fighting all over the Continent. 

Eight of the stations in England are now 
being used for operational flying. 

And four big new ones are being built near 
the old university city of Oxford, with run- 
ways to ake the landing shock of the B-36. 
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At each of these four new fields enough 
concrete is being poured to build an 18-foot 
road from Washington to Baltimore. And 
enough asphalt is being laid at each of them 
to carry the same 18-foot road on from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia. 

Each is designed to accommodate, com- 
fortably, a medium bombardment wing—45 
to 50 planes (B-50’s and B-29’s), and 2,000 
men. 

When these bases were started, the plan 
was to close down most or all of the five old 
RAF bomber fields in East Anglia which the 
USAF is now using. 

But that idea was quietly dropped; quietly 
because the left win; of the British Labor 
Party is getting extremely sensitive to further 
expansion of the American bases in England. 


KEEPING SOME EAST ANGLIA BASES 


Now, with the hearty consent of the RAF, 
the American Strategic Air Command intends 
to keep at least three of its East Anglia bases, 
and possibly all of them, even after the Ox- 
ford area bases are ready. 

The Air Force isn't willing to pinpoint all 
the installatic 31. has in England, but it ad- 
mits to having, in addition to the five bomber 
stations in East Anglia and the four being 
built near Oxford, the following: 

Two fighter interceptor stations perma- 
nently manned by the Eighty-first Fighter 
Interceptor Wing, flying the latest model 
F-86 Sabre jet fighters. These are at Bent- 
water and Shepherds Grove, both in Suffolk, 

One fighter escort station at Manston, 
near the mouth of the Thames, temporarily 
manned by the Twelfth Fighter Escort Wing, 
fiying F-84 Thunderjets. 

Two supply and maintenance depots (at 
Burtonwood and Sealand) near Liverpool. 

One administrative flying station at 
Bovingdon, near London. 

Two headquarters sites: the main one at 
Ruislip, about 12 miles from London, the 
other at Bushy Park, General Eisenhower's 
old headquarters in Teddington, on the 
Thames. 

One personnel processing camp at Shaftes- 
bury, 100 miles southwest of London. 

One reconnaissance squadron, flying a 
half dozen four-jet RB-45’s from fields in 
the north of England. 

Three hospitals. 

Roaring through the British skies on train- 
ing missions this month are about 200 United 
States Air Force planes. 

They are here as a result of one of the 
most important lessons learned in World 
War II—that air force units get rapidly more 
efficient after they have settled down at their 
overseas bases and adjusted themselves to 
conditions under which they have to fly. 


UNITED STATES CREWS LEARNING TERRITORY 


Thus, for the last 3 years, the Strategic 
Air Command has been familiarizing its 
crews with areas where they might have to 
operate. 

The Pacific, Alaska, the Caribbean, Labra- 
dor, and England are the main regions this 
rotational training program has been con- 
centrating on. 

Forty-five of the latest model B-50 atom 
bombers are now in England as part of this 
training program. 

These faster, higher-flying version of the 
old B-29 are flying practice missions that 
run as long as 23 hours (they could fly to 
Moscow and back in well under 12 hours). 
And from their British bases they are rang- 
ing as far afield as the Middle East. 

Twenty-one of them have flown from Eng- 
land nonstop to Savannah, Ga. (4,240 miles) 
in the last 3 months—just for practice. 

Working with the B-50’s are 20 tanker 
planes, remodeled B-29’s known technically 
as type KB-29P. 


TANKER PLANES CARRY 6,000 GALLONS 


These flying gas stations, their bomb bays 
bulging with nylon gasoline tanks, can make 
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a 5-hour hop, transfer 6,000 gallons of gaso- 
line, then turn around and fly back again. 

They've given the bomber almost unlim- 
ited range. And to many Air Force leaders, 
they’re the biggest thing that’s happened 
since the development of jet power. 

It is particularly important for these fly- 
ing tankers to know their way around the 
skies over England and vicinity, for this 
island would be a big refueling base if war 
came to the European Continent. 

Bombers flying from the United States 
might refuel over England and fly on to their 
advance bases—or to their targets—without 
having to land. 

England is the only theater in the world 
where American forces of all services Oper- 
ate under the over-all command of the 
United States Air Force. 


BURTONWOOD DEPOT SUPPLIES ALL 


Th2 big Air Force depot at Burtonwood is 
central supply headquarters for all Ameri- 
can forces in uniform in the United King- 
dom. It even provisions three United 
States Navy destroyers which call regularly at 
the port of Liverpool. 

Top commander of the theater since the 
Air Force operations began in July 1948, has 
been Maj. Gen. Leon W. Johnson, hero of 
the Ploesti oil field raids of 1943, and hold- 
er of the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

When Johnson and his advance party of 
Air Force men came to England in 1948 
his command was known as the Third Air 
Division. 

But by May of this year, it had grown 
so big that the Third Air Division was 
elevated to the status of the Third Air 
Force. 

At the same time a new air division, the 
Seventh, was created to help with the in- 
creasingly complex operation. 


HOW DUTIES ARE ALLOCATED 


Today the organization set-up is this: 

Third Air Force, under General Johnson, 
does all the “housekeeping,” supervises the 
construction work, supports the Air Force 
groups training in England, and keeps the 
bases in readiness for instant use in case 
of emergency. 

Seventh Air Division, now commanded by 
Gen. John P. McConnell, supervises the 
Strategic Air Command's training program 
and has operational control of all units sent 
to England temporarily for training. 

The only combat air units directly under 
General Johnson's Third Air Force are the 
F-86 Sabre jets which arrived toward the 
end for Auguist for “permanent” duty in 
England. 


BATTALIONS FROM FORT MEADE 


Also under Johnson’s command is the 
Thirty-second Antiaircraft Artillery Bri- 
gade—an Army outfit—which was sent to 
England early in the summer to ease the 
strain of British antiaircraft forces which 
had been guarding all American stations 
here. 

But all the materials they use are fur- 
nished and paid for by the British. 

“This is the kind of cooperation that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization dreams 
about,” one high-ranking American officer 
said recently. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN FRIENDS 

“If we hadn’t had British help in the last 
3 years, I don’t know what we would have 
done. Of course, we're helping to protect 
them, but they’ve gone a lot further than 
their agreement in helping us, even when it 
meant sharing materials and facilities that 
were insufficient even for their own needs.” 

If old Joe Stalin could come over here and 
have a look around, one officer suggested, it 
might make some difference in his plans. 

“And of all the things he’d see, probably 
nothing would impress him more than the 
open-handed, open-hearted, friendly cooper- 
ation between the RAF and the United States 
Air Force.” 


“He Went About Doing Good” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
of the House I am inserting as an exten- 
sion of my own remarks an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Oscar Ewing, of 
New York, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, before a dinner meeting 
of commissioners of local housing au- 
thorities, National Association of Housing 
Officials in Washington October 10, 1951. 

I particularly like the Administrator’s 
quotation from the Bible—“He went 
about doing good”—for it gives scriptural 
authority for being a little less than our 
brother’s keeper and a little more than 
a cold and selfish seeker after personal 
advantage. 


Soctat ASPECTS OF HOUSING 


(By Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator ) 


A few days ago I came across some lines 
written a generation back by a great Ameri- 
can named Jacob Riis. His words are prob- 
ably familiar to all of you who are here 
tonight, but they seem to me to be so apt 
that they bear repeating. What Jacob Riis 
said was this: 

“The most pitiful victim of city life is 
not the slum child who dies, but the slum 
child who lives. Every time a child dies, 
the Nation loses a prospective citizen, but 
in every slum child the Nation has a proo- 
able consumptive and a possible criminal.” 

Times have changed since that statement 
was made. We are beginning to make a 
real dent in the slums of America—partly 
because the people of this country have 
awakened to the essential truth of the warn- 
ings about the menace of bad housing, and 
largely because of the hard work and busi- 
nesslike approach of citizens like yourseives. 
You as commissioners of lccal housing au- 
thorities have gladly accepted the respon- 
sibilities thrust upon you by your neigh- 
bors. You have taken on the job of mak- 
ing the way our people live better tomorrow 
than it was yesterday. You have a right to 
be proud of the progress you have made; 
and you, more than anyone else, have a right 
to point to the progress we must yet make. 
In a time of national emergency, you have 
an intimate knowledge of the way in which 
the pressures of international tension are 
already slowing up the steady American ad- 
vance toward the goal of a decent housing 
for every family in the United States. 

The complexities of our time have not 
yet made it possible for us to say that Ja- 
cob Riis’ comments are merely ancient his- 
tory—that they have no connection with 
1951. They do have a very real connection, 
all too often. And Riis was very modern in 
hts insistence on the intimate relationship 
between housing, health, and social behavior. 
We all rec. gnize today that you cannot sep- 
arate any one of these things from the others. 
We know there is not merely a relationship 
among them, but that they are all part of 
the same thing—that a nation cannot be 
free and prosperous and happy unless three- 
thirds of its people are well-housed, well- 
clothed, well-nourished, and, in the medical 
sense, just plain well. 

The Fedral Security Agency is the irm of 
the Federal Government responsible for car- 
rying out laws affecting the health, the edu- 
cation, and the family security of the Amer- 
ican people. Sometimes our critics describe 
our staff as do-gooders. I do not know 


the origin of this phrase, as it applies to 
people who want to make America fulflll 
the great promise of its wealth and freedom; 
but I do know that one of the greatest sin- 


gle sentences in the Bible is this He went 


about doing good.” I have enough religious 

feeling to believe that this simple descrip- 

tion is worthy of emuletion by lesser mortais 
Yet the curious fact is that doing good, in 

this sense, always means somet L 

than doing the right thing, wi 


knows, is a worthy end in itself 
long since discovered that doing 





doing something which, in the ‘ong 

benefits ourselves. Sometimes the benefit 
merely rests in the satisfaction we may feel 
There is a story about Abraham Lincoin, 


walking along a dusty country road in Iili- 
nois, arguing with a friend that no human 
being ever does anything except for selfish 
motives. As they were walking, they noticed 
a pig caught in a fence, squealing loudly, un- 
able to move backward or forward. Lincoin 
glanced at the pig, walked on a few steps, 
and then suddenly broke away and freed the 
trapped animal. His friend was victorious. 
He asked Lincoln whether there wes any con- 
ceivable selfish reason for having helped the 
animal. But Abe Lincoln had an answer for 
that. He said that if he had not done so, he 
would not have been able to sleep that night, 
and what could be more selfish than his de- 
Sire tor a good night's sleep? 

We want decent housing for Americans, 
not only because the lack of svch housing 
makes it hard for us to sleep at night, but 
also because we know that the safety. the se- 
curity, the health, the prosperity, the very 
happiness of the entire Nation depends upon 
decent housing. Two years ago, in the 1949 
Housing Act, Congress stated the basic aims 
of our national housing policy. Congress de- 
clared “that the general welfare and security 
Oo. the Nation and the health and living 
standards of its people require * * * the 
realization, as soon as feasible, of the goal 
c* a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family 

I go along with that. I am sure you do, 
teu. : 

Right now too many people in this country 
still cannot afford satisfactory housing. In 
spite of the prior demands of military de- 
fense, we must continue to recognize that 
the housing program is important; that, in 
the long pull, it is essential to our survival 
as a Nation. 

Every health official in America, or any- 
where else, knows that good housing and 
good health go hand in hand. For slums 
are not merely places where unfortunate peo- 
ple find themselves compelled to live. They 
are also the homes of the germ and the 
virus, of the disease-carrying insect, of the 
unsanitary conditions that breed ill health. 
They are the homes of preventable disease, 
of preventable death, of human suffering. 
And they are centers from which spread 
out the health threats to the rest of the 
community as well. I do not need to tell 
you, who are experts in housing, that there 
is a vicious cycle that must be broken— 
the cycle of poverty, of malnutrition, of ill 
health, of inadequate education, of low liv- 
ing standards, of crime and delinquency. 

his is where most of our greatest social 
dangers arise. You may have heard a good 
deal in recent months about the terrible 
dangers of narcotics addiction among young 
people. But you should never forget that 
the overwhelming majority of adolescents 
who become addicts are products of this 
very vicious cycle. 

A striking example of how al! these forces 
tie together—and of how the Federal Se- 
curity Agency is concerned in them—has 
just reached the point of public attention. 
It involves not only housing and health, 
but also mental stability and even our na- 
tional defenses. This is a research study 
in mental health for which I announced 
just yesterday a Public Health Service re- 


search grant of $27,850. The probiem wbich 
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this study will investigate is how the over- 
crowded living quarters in a boom town, and 
the lack of community health and educa- 
tion facilities and recreation outlets affect 
workers’ emotional stability and productive 
output 

That is certainly a timely and most urgent 
question. But there is no novelty in what 
I am saying now. A man could sit in an 
ivory tower, surrounded only by books and 
papers, and arrive at these conclusions by 
the simple processes of elementary logic. 
But in our Agency we see the theory borne 
out by the realistic requirements of our 
work. We know from practical experience 
that—although poor housing itself is not 
solely to blame—it is the residents of poor 
housing who most need the assistance of 
the health, welfare, and education activities 
of the Federal Security Agency. As local 
housing experts, I am sure you will corrobo- 
rate my statement that a disproportionately 
large amount of your local welfare and 
health services, along with the fire and po- 
lice services of your communities, are ex- 
pended in the areas of substandard hous- 
ing 

You know, better than I, how the rates of 
crime and juvenile delinquency and disease 
go down among the residents of your low- 
income housing projects after they have 
moved out of slum dwellings. That is why 
the low-income housing projects that you 
operate, and the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment projects which are under way, 
are stepping stones in our American drive 
to raise the living standards of the people 
of this country. Without this essential ful- 
fillment of their need for a decent home 
which they can afford, it is hardly possible 
to see how people with low incomes could 
go ahead and improve their health, pay their 
debts, open a savings account at the bank, 
and become self-respecting, self-supporting 
citizens 

Since 1949 we have had an agreement be- 
tween the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and our Public Health Service, formalizing 
the working relationship that has existed be- 
tween them for many years. This agreement 
defines the basic principles of collaboration 
between housing and health authorities al’ 
over the country. It says, “Appreciation of 
housing and environmental conditions 1: 
fundamental to a full understanding of the 
problem of community health; likewise, ar 
appreciation of public health is fundamenta 
to an intelligent and informed approach tc 
the problems of housing and community de- 
velopment.” 

Let's translate that into facts and figures 
Somewhere between thirty and forty millior 
Americans are living, at this very moment 
in the kind of homes that endanger thei: 
health. The 1950 housing census showec 
that we have 6,600,000 overcrowded dwellings, 
and 3,400,000 dwellings that are both dilapi- 
dated and lacking in hot water, private toilet, 
or private bath. We have 5,300,000 dwellings, 
not recorded as dilapidated, but without pri- 
vate bath or toilet. We have 6,900,000 that 
have no piped running water. Then there 
are over twelve million dwelling units with 
no bathtub or shower, and nearly two mil- 
lion where the bath or shower facilities are 
shared 

These 
disease 


places are seedbeds of preventable 
crime, juvenile delinquency—and, I 
may add, of possible dissatisfaction with the 


American way of life. They are also a drain 
on our national finances. 

I think you may know that I have for some 
years been expressing my concern over the 
high cost of medical and hospital care in 
this country. I believe that the President’s 
health program would go very far in solving 
the problems raised by these high costs. But 
I think there are other ways that will help 
solve those problems, too. 

Let me give you an example. 
how expensive hospital 


We all know 
care becomes for 


patients with prolonged or chronic illnesses. 
Even if these persons have money of their 
own, they must often go into debt to pay 
their hospital bills. If they cannot afford to 
pay the bills, then the community must do 
so for them. Either way, the cost is tre- 
mendous. Now, one reason for these great 
costs is that many people are compelled to 
stay in hospitals for long periods simply be- 
cause they do not have decent homes to go 
back to. In the slums you hardly find a 
suitable environment for recovery and treat- 
ment. Without toilet facilities, without ade- 
quate heat in the cold months, without the 
chance for elementary cleanliness at home, 
they would be returning, not to good health 
but, in all likelihood, to worse health than 
before. So they must stay on in the hos- 
pitals until their doctors are ready to take 
the risk of saying that they are strong enough 
to withstand the dangers of substandard 
housing. Recent studies in home care for 
prolonged illness show that if we had decent 
housing the cost of hospitalization would be 
cut down immeasurably. 

In the same way, better housing for less 
money will free a portion of limited incomes 
for better medical care, education, and food. 
Careful planning and site selection will 
strengthen the stability of the neighborhood, 
will reduce traffic hazards and accidents, will 
make possible better recreational facilities, 
and will improve facilities for water supply, 
sewage, and refuse disposal. All these are 
needed for an improvement in public health. 
And I have not even mentioned what may 
well be one of the most important health 
considerations of all—the advantages of se- 
curity, of physical health, of well-being, of 
dignity and pride in establishing of condi- 
tions making for better mental health. 

I notice that recent studies seem to indi- 
cate that one of the reasons for the increase 
of mental illness has been the steady in- 
crease in the number and proportion of 
older people among our population. One 
does not have to be a psychiatrist to under- 
stand why this may be so. The blunt truth 
is that we have only begun to understand 
how badly prepared we are for the revolu- 
tionary change that has occurred in the 
make-up of our population in America. 
More and more Americans are living long- 
er. The implications of that simple fact 
are well nigh staggering. For it means that 
we are going to have to adjust our national 
habits to the census statistics. Today, 
without meaning to be cruel or unfair, we 
are still too prone t» reject the older peo- 
ple among us. There is too often no place 
for them in our crowded lives. 

I think that, in the next few years, you 
will find yourselves spending more and more 
time on the problems of housing for older 
people. Already it is rare to find families 
living in houses or apartments large enough 
to make room for the old folks. When you 
combine this with the fact that older peo- 
ple are three to five times more likely to 
suffer from long-term illness, and with the 
further fact that more than half the women 
over 65 are widowed and alone, and with the 
additional fact that advancing years usually 
mean a reduction in income, you can un- 
derstand the scope of this growing prob- 
lem. 

I think most older couples want to live 
in homes of their own. I do not believe 
they want to be segregated in villages for 
older people exclusively. They prefer to live 
in neighborhoods familiar to them. In 
Denver, units for older people are scattered 
through apartment buildings and public 
housing projects. I think this is a good 
pattern. 

But I believe we have much research to 
do, beyond this. We need dwelling places 
especially designed for the needs of our 
older people—places that will satisfy their 
need for higher temperatures, that will give 
adequate light for failing eyesight, that will 
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make it easy for them to get around with- 
out staircases and high thresholds, that 
will have floors which are smooth but not 
slippery, that will afford easy access to warm 
water, that will be especially fire-resistant, 
that will guarantee special safety for gas 
appliances when people begin to lose their 
sense of smell. These and a thousand other 
considerations will be needed by older peo- 
ple; and in the next few years it seems to 
me that we must speed up our planning to 
satisfy such needs. 

By 1980 we may expect to have twice as 
many men and women 65 and over as we 
have today. We cannot wait for 1980 to be 
upon us before we start to adapt our hous- 
ing to their requirements. 

One thing you may well want to consider 
right now. Last year, at the request of 
President Truman, I called the first National 
Conference on Aging. At the conference 
we discussed the housing problems inherent 
in the aging population of the United States. 
We recognized the growing pressure on local 
housing authorities to provide for older 
people who are physically capable of main- 
taining homes of their own but cannot pay 
an economic rent. We also recognized that 
public housing accommodates a certain num- 
ber of older persons in the natural course 
of providing housing for low-income fami- 
lies. But, as families mature and children 
leave, as a husband or wife dies, many au- 
thorities feel that a single person who is 
left should move out and make room for 
larger families. 

The conference felt that public housing 
ought to include accommodations for all 
kinds of people within the accepted income 
limits. To make this possible, it was sug- 
gested that the term “family”? might well 
be redefined so as to include single indi- 
viduals as well as couples among the aging. 
I think this is going to be increasingly im- 
portant as time passes. Changing a defini- 
tion will not accomplish very much by it- 
self, but as additional funds become avail- 
able in the future it will be possible for 
local housing authorities to make use of the 
changed definition by making room for these 
people who are now being left out. 

As a matter of fact, many States and local 
communities all over the country are set- 
ting up committees to study older people’s 
needs, including housing, and to help them 
solve their problems. I would like to urge 
you, as housing specialists, to join these 
groups whenever you can. You have a great 
deal to offer them; and by working with 
these people from the public health, edu- 
cation, social welfare, nursing, and other 
fields you can make real progress even though 
you are waiting for funds. 

And what about the other end of the scale 
of years: the children of America? Surely 
I do not have to ring the changes on im- 
portance of decent housing for the future of 
our children. Jacob Riis said that the slum 
child who lived was worse off than the one 
who died. Well, I have been reading the re- 
cent study of infant mortality in Chicago's 
public-housing projects, published in our 
Children’s Bureau magazine, The Child. 
The survey showed that babies living in 
these communities had a better chance for 
surviving that first and most dangerous year 
of life than did those in neighborhoods sur- 
rounding the projects. As a matter of fact, 
they had a better chance than all babies in 
Chicago, and a better chance than all babies 
in the 106 largest cities in America con- 
sidered as a whole. The reason was not only 
good housing but good health facilities as 
well, The study described the adequate liv- 
ing space, better light and ventilation, daily 
garbage disposal, complete sanitary facili- 
ties, central heating, screens to keep out the 
summer flies. It talked about one project, 
Altgeld Gardens, with 4,000 children, where 
you will find a nursery school, an elementary 
school, a high school, a prenatal clinic and 
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an infant-welfare station operated by the 
city board of health, a branch of the public 
library, a church, a consumer cooperative, a 
community-activities building, and many 
playgrounds. 

You know as well as I do that a commu- 
nity like this is not only going to have good 
housing and good health, but also happy, 
well-adjusted self-supporting residents. 
You know as well as I do that the child who 
lives there not only has a chance to stay 
alive, but also a chance to make something 
out of his life. When Jacob Riis made his 
dour comment, he was propagandizing for 
just this kind of progress. Our job, it seems 
to me, is to carry this progress forward. And 
I commend to you the suggestions in this 
field that were made last December at the 
1950 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

Many of our aspirations as a nation have 
to make way temporarily for the pressures 
of the times. We aspire to a decent home 
for every American family. We aspire to 
adequate public housing that will meet the 
needs of all low-income families in America. 
We seek these things because they are good 
in themselves, and because they will 
strengthen the Nation as a whole. 

But it is obvious that we are not going 
to be able to move ahead as rapidly as we 
would like. The shortages of materials, the 
diversion of funds for military and foreign- 
aid programs, the concentration on the very 
essentials of national defense—these take 
top priority. We can place the first blame 
on the men in the Kremlin for having 
slowed us up in our drive for a better life 
for the American people. 

Yet, we shall have only ourselves to blame 
if we make the mistake of transforming 
temporary delays into permanent inactivity. 
Even yet we cannot tell whether we shall 
have to live through, not a year or 2 years, 
but a generation of emergency. If that hap- 
pens, the needs that we recognize in housing, 
in yublic education, in public health, in 
social security, become themselves a key to 
the Nation's survival. We cannot fall into 
the trap, over the next 20 years, of dealing 
only with superemergency s‘tuations. 

Recently we have had legislation for de- 
fense housing and community facilities and 
services, providing financial assistance for 
communities with critical needs created by 
the new situation. The job of administer- 
ing this act has been given to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, along with the 
Federal Security Agency. This is important. 
But we would make a disastrous error if we 
thought it covered the whole job. 

Over the long pull, the essential strengths 
of America will tell the tale of the ultimate 
victory of the free world. What are these 
strengths? Our devotion to freedom and 
democracy and the rule of law. Our re- 
ligious faith. Our respect for the individual. 
These are spiritual things. Along with them, 
we have the physical strengths: Our capac- 
ity to work, and our great productive might. 
Our homes. Our health. Our knowledge. 
Our family security. Our readiness to accept 
responsibility for one another. 

These are all abiding strengths. They can 
be the weapons which may very well win the 
world-wide struggle of ideologies for us with- 
out the need for unlimbering the terrible 
new weapons of our military arsenals. And 
what greater strength is there among these, 
except our faith in God, than the promise 
to every American, whoever he is, whatever 
he is, that his home will indeed be his castle, 
that it will be a good home, a safe home, a 
healthy home, a happy home, a home that 
stands as the very symbol of America? This 
is the promise you hold in your hands, as 
housing commissioners. You are to be con- 
gratulatc’ for having a job that is so im- 
portant, so good, and so right. 


Utilization of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am advised at the present time there are 
over 2,500,000 employees working for the 
Federal Government. Although our 
country is at peace, this is an all-time 
high in the history of this country. It is 
estimated that the annual payroll for ci- 
vilian employees during the next year 
will be more than $10,000,000,000. It is 
equal to 16 percent of the total Federal 
revenues during the same year. In other 
words, with our revenues at the highest 
peak, one-sixth of the total amount is 
required to pay the employees in Federal 
service. 

It is my view that if the Civil Service 
Commission, together with the heads of 
the agencies, would make a real effort to 
utilize its services and employment, the 
cost of civilian employment could be re- 
duced as much as $2,000,000,000. 

For many years I have urged the Civil 
Service Commission to assume what I 
believe to be its rightful obligation under 
the Civil Service Act of 1893 and adopt 
an aggressive, forceful attitude in dealing 
with the personnel activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. During the past sev- 
eral years, however, the Civil Service 
Commission has delegated many of what 
I believe to be its duties and responsibili- 
ties to the departments and agencies of 
the Government. This has had a serious 
effect upon Federal personnel adminis- 
tration and has produced inequities, vio- 
lations of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
and, in many instances, a complete dis- 
regard of the merit system. This ne- 
glect by the Commission has resulted in 
waste and inefficiency and is contribut- 
ing to low morale among the rank and 
file of Federal employees in the Gov- 
ernment service. 

It is my opinion that in view of the 
salaries and wages now being paid to 
Federal employees, the public is entitled 
to the best of service. It is my belief 
that nothing should stand in the way 
of greater efficiency and economy in the 
Federal Government. I believe also that 
most employees want to render that serv- 
ice. 

I am concerned with respect to the 
increased Federal employment that is 
presently planned for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. One agency alone, I am 
advised, wants to add 10,000 more em- 
ployees to its payroll. By wise and judi- 
cious spending, I believe that the addi- 
tional cost for salary increases can be 
absorbed by the departments and agen- 
cies of Government without additional 
appropriations. I also believe that with 
proper utilization of employment, addi- 
tional workers are not necessary. 

Many Federal employees have com- 
plained to me recently concerning the 
lack of a uniform personnel policy in the 
Government service. Personnel offices 
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are engaged in recruiting key personnel 
from other departments and agencies 
and this pirating is causing confusion 
and is producing inefficiency. The turn- 
over by reason of the transfers between 
agencies is at an all-time high. This 
chaotic state exists because the Civil 
Service Commission lacks the courage 
and foresight to deal with the problem 
adequately. The Commission should be 
more than merely a policeman. It 
should prevent personnel abuses and re- 
quire the departments and agencies to 
adhere to a uniform, consistent and 
basic personnel policy which recognizes 
the Government as a single employer. 
As matters now stand, certain depart- 
ments and agencies make raids on the 
personnel of other departments and 
agencies. 

If the heads of these agencies and 
bureaus would look around and alert 
themselves to their responsibilities as 
I think they should, they would find that 
in many places there is a duplication 
and multiplication of effort that is un- 
necessary, and they would also find that 
there is a considerable amount of over- 
employment in many places. Another 
thing they will find if they look around 
into the matter is that in many places 
employees are devoting a lot of time 
writing up job sheets in efforts to be put 
in higher grades, rather than follow the 
procedure of acquiring these positions 
in regular order. Along with that, they 
will find a lack of uniformity in job de- 
scriptions which causes one agency to 
employ persons at higher salaries than 
they would receive in other agencies per- 
forming the same work. 

The numerous boards of examiners 
which have been created in the depart- 
ments and agencies are further exam- 
ples of waste of Federal funds. This 
practice should be,eliminated and the 
Civil Service Commission shoulé conduct 
examinations for most positions in the 
Government as it was originally intended 
to do. Continual violations of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act must be stopped. 
An effective Government-wide promo- 
tional policy should be developed. 

The Federal Government pays salaries 
equal to or in excess of those paid for 
similar work in private industry. It be- 
comes the obligation of the executive 
branch to improve Federal personnel pol- 
icies within the framework of civil-serv- 
ice law. Although the present national 
emergency has made it necessary to em- 
ploy persons on an indefinite basis, there 
is no reason why the merit civil service 
must be scrapped. I believe that in times 
of national emergency, as well as in nor- 
ma! times, it is important to observe basic 
principles. These principles have not 
been followed for the past 10 years in 
the Federal civil service. I am hopeful 
that immediate action will be taken by 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
President to correct this situation. 

I also call upon the heads of the vari- 
ous agencies, bureaus, and commissions 
to see to it that the personnel in Gov- 
ernment service is utilized in every way 
possible, and that improvements for the 
betterment and for the efficiency of our 
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Government are made effective every- 
where it can be done, and in addition 
thereto, see to it that the best possible 
service by all employees is rendered to 
the American people of this country. 


The public is entitled to it. 


Statement of Hon. Harry P. Cain, of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement re- 
lating to Senate bill 458, introduced by 
me on January 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, on January 15, 1951, I in- 
troduced Senate bill 458, directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue a patent-in-fee 
to Marie James Wilson, of Tacoma, Wash., to 
lands allotted to her on the Quinaielt In- 
dian Reservation in the State of Washington. 
Before introducing this bill, I made an ex- 
haustive investigation into the matter as to 
whether or not this Indian is qualified to 
handle her own affairs and if it would be for 
her best interest and all concerned that a 
patent-in-fee should be issued. As a result 
of my investigation into this case, I am 
firmly convinced that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, by refusing to issue to her a patent- 
in-fee to her allotment so that she would be 
able to negotiate for herself a sale for her 
land and timber, has caused her grievious 
injury to body and mind, and is, by such 
action by the Indian Bureau, deprived of 
proper medical care and proper food and 
clothing 

Mrs. Wilson has not at any time lived 
under the Indian Bureau. She is an edu- 
cated woman of the age of 42 years; she has 
been married, but is divorced from her hus- 
band and is now being dependent upon the 
State of Washington for relief assistance and 
is living with her relatives. She was edu- 
cated in the public schools and business 
colleges in the State of Washington, and 
after graduation was employed for many 
years as a stenographer and bookkeeper. 
Mrs. Wilson is now in such a physical con- 
dition that she is unable to work for her 
livelihood and is compelled to depend on 
State relief and live with her sister who is 
64 years old and who subsists on a Spanish 
War widow's pension of $40 per month. 
Such a condition exists because of Indian 
Bureau Although Mrs. Wilson is 
possessed of property valued at approxi- 
mately $30,000, the Indian Bureau, by its 
policies and its bureaucratic schemes, are 
cheating this woman out of thousands of 
dollars, and defrauding the State of Wash- 
ington out of large sums of money by reason 
of the fact that this Indian woman is com- 
pel to keep her land in a trust status so 
that the State of Washington cannot collect 
or be reimbursed for relief money paid to 
this Indi citizen, either during her life- 
time or from her estate in case of her death, 

Surely t Indian Bureau will permit Mrs. 
Wilson to sell her land to another Indian; by 
doing s this land would rer n in a trust 
status, and if this land is sold to another 
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Indian, Mrs. Wilson would be compelled to 
sell her allotment for a price far less than 
its worth. The price of $10,000 has been 
declared as its value by the Indian Bureau 
and that is the price which another Indian 
would pay, which is an approximate loss of 
$20,000 to Mrs. Wilson. If this land is owned 
in fee by Mrs. Wilson, which is her wish, she 
would be able to negotiate for herself for the 
sale of the timber on her allotment. She 
states that she now has an offer for her 
timber, which offer would realize to her from 
$25,000 to $30,000. She also states that if 
she is permitted to handle such transaction 
herself, she would not be compelled to pay 
out of the proceeds received from such sale 
8 or 10 percent to the Indian Bureau for its 
alleged administration costs for handling 
such sale for her. If the fee title of this 
land is in Mrs. Wilson or disposed of by her, 
this land would go onto the tax rolls of the 
county and State, and the State of Washing- 
ton would be reimbursed for the relief money 
which it has expended for and on behalf of 
this client. 

In a recent letter which I have received 
from Mrs. Wilson, among other things she 
states: 

“For the past year, I have been and am 
now destitute. I have been unable to work 
because of my physical condition. I have 
used up all my savings. I made application 
for relief in Tacoma, Wash., and for 2 months 
received food vouchers of $20.95 per month 
and no other assistance. The welfare office 
wrote to Taholah Indian office in regard to 
me, and the Indian office advised the welfare 
office that they were trying to sell my allot- 
ment and that I was a ward of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. For these rea- 
sons, the welfare office cut off all assistance 
to me and said that I must look to the United 
States for assistance since I was a ward of 
the Government. 

“I have been trying to get help from the 
United States through the Taholah Indian 
office since February 1947, without any suc- 
cess whatever. Three and one-half months 
ago, I was advised by the Indian office that I 
could sell my allotment to another Indian. 
I offered to sell the same at a sacrifice to 
Frank W. Law of Taholah, who is an Indian. 
Mr. Law obtained a description of my land 
from the office, but has never tried to make a 
deal with me for the purchase of my land, 
although I have contacted him many times. 
Mr. Law is not interested in buying my allot- 
ment, nor am I able to sell it to any other 
Indian that I know of. 

“At the present time I am staying with my 
widowed sister, Mrs. Yerkes, who is 64 years 
of age and is the widow of a Spanish War 
veteran; and subsists on a Spanish War vet- 
eran widow's pension of $40 per month. I 
have no place to stay except with Mrs. Yerkes 
and she has no home of her own. We are 
living with her son, Chester Millett, in Ta- 
coma, Wash., and there are six of us in the 
household, and we are really imposing on 
Chester Millett to be staying with him. 
There are many times when we do not have 
enough or anything to eat, and I am sup- 
posed to be on a special diet of fruits and 
juices because of my kidney operation. 

“I have made application to private chari- 
ties, such as the Red Cross, for assistance, 
but I am always given the same answer, that 
since I am a ward of the United States, and 
have lands of my own, I should get my help 
from the United States. 

“At the present time I am absolutely desti- 
tute; I have no money to buy food; I have 
no property except my Indian allotment; I 
have no clothes except the clothes that I 
am wearing. I am sick and unable to work 
and I will not be able to get well unless I 
can have money to buy proper food. 

“I earnestly and respectfully request the 
Government of the United States to fulfill 
its duty to me as my guardian, and issue 
a fee patent to me for my land.” 
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Mrs. Wilson first applied to the Indian 
Office for a patent in fee to her land in Sep- 
tember 1947, but ever since that time, 
through its devious New Deal and Fair Deal 
methods, the Indian Bureau has continued 
to refuse to afford her relief. Mrs. Wilson 
is now destitute and living in poverty, al- 
though she is possessed of property which 
she can, if permitted to sell, realize from 
$25,000 to $30,000, which amount would be 
sufficient to care for her during the balance 
of her life. 

The claim of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and his Indian Bureau that this land 
is situated so that it must be operated as 
a unit with other allotments is indefensible. 
This 80-acre tract of land is situated one- 
fourth of a mile from a State highway and 
Mrs. Wilson has a 40-foot road right-of-way 
from the State highway to her allotment. 
Two Indian allotments adjoining Mrs. Wil- 
son’s allotment are being, or have been 
logged off by the Indian owners so the con- 
tention of the Indian Bureau that the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Mrs. Wilson’s allot- 
ment would be detrimental to all Indian 
owners within the unit is fallacious, and 
such a statement by high officials of our 
Government has no place in the dealings 
with our Indian citizens or any other citi- 
zens. It shows lack of candor, lack of hon- 
orable and fair dealing. It is a case of 
deliberate action on the part of the Indian 
Bureau to distort the facts and conceal the 
true facts from the Congress; it shows an 
u‘ter disregard for duty and reflects a con- 
tempt for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I am among many who believe that the 
Indian Bureau has outlived its usefulness 
and should be abolished, but how can we 
get rid of this cancerous octopus? Demands 
for the abolishment of the Indian Bureau 
have been made in the past decade and 
longer, but the Indian Bureau seems to 
thrive on such demands, it seems to get 
stronger and more entrenched. 

The declared policy and goal of the pres- 
ent Department of the Interior is “to bring 
about acceptance and full recognition of the 
Indian as a citizen of the State in which 
he resides with all the rights and privileges 
extended to other citizens, and also with 
the responsibility and duties of such citi- 
zenship.” 

Such a declaration, in my judgment, is 
simply some more lip service. 

The investigating staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recently asserted: 

“In general terms the effectiveness of the 
management of the Bureau (Indian Bureau) 
may be evaluated from the single statement 
that although the Bureau has, for many 
years, given lip service to the principle that 
its activities were pointed toward the even- 
tual withdrawal of Federal supervision over 
Indian activities, the accomplishments have 
been nil.” 

The House Committee on Aypropriations, 
in its recent report dated April 20, 1951 
(H. Rept. 339, 82d Cong.), made the follow- 
ing declaration: 

“The committee feels that increasing em- 
phasis must be placed on active, tangible 
progress toward the assimilation of Indians 
into the general population. Unless this is 
done, the Indians will inevitably continue in 
their dependent status and will never be able 
fully to enjoy the privileges and opportuni- 
ties of American citizenship.” 

Similar declarations of this House com- 
mittee have been made practically annually 
for the past several years, however, such 
declarations apparently have left no impres- 
sions upon the Indian Bureau. 

Perhaps the Indian Bureau regard such 
declarations by the House Appropriations 
Committee as “lip service” as that commit- 
tee adopted a certain proviso contained in 
the appropriations bill on which it is said 
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report (H. Rept. 339, 82d Cong.) was made, 
the proviso reads: 

“Provided, That in addition to the amount 
appropriated herein, tribal funds may be 
advanced to Indian tribes during current 
fiscal year for such purposes as may be 
designated by the governing body of the par- 
ticular tribe involved and approved by the 
Secretary.” 

This language has the effect of trans- 
ferring the authority of the Congress to dis- 
burse such tribal funds to the Indian Bu- 
reau and its puppet tribal councils. 

I shall cite you a case which happened 
to «fect my constituents and the State of 
Washington, 

Mrs. Lola M. Kiralfy of Spokane, Wash., a 
member of the Colville tribe owned an allot- 
ment situated within the boundaries of the 
Colville Indian Reservation, consisting of ap- 
proximately 110 acres o° land, which land is 
surrounded by white-owned land and no 
Indians living within several miles of it. 
Mrs. Kiralfy made application to the Indian 
Office for a patent-in-fee so that she could 
dispose of same. The Indian Office refused 
to issue to her a patent-in-fee claiming that 
the land was situated in an area which con- 
sisted of Indian-owned lands, which state- 
ment I am reliably informed is not true. 
However, on March 15, 1951, I introduced a 
bill, S. 1153, directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue to Mrs. Kiralfy a patent-in- 
fee to her allotment. Presumably, the In- 
dian Bureau could not make their claim 
good that this land was not an isolated parcel 
of land, and since the Indian Bureau, to- 
gether with its puppet tribal council, have 
control over the tribal funds of the Colville 
Indians, amounting to the sum in excess 
of $1,000,000, the Indian Bureau and its 
puppet tribal council, I am reliably in- 
formed, doubled the price which was offered 
by the white man, and refused to accept the 
white man’s bid, even though the white man 
was willing to meet the higher bid, and now 
this land will remain in tribal ownership 
and non-taxable, thereby the bureaucrats 
continue to entrench themselves at the ex- 
pense of the Indians and the taxpayers, and 
this was done without the consent or the 
knowledge of the Congress. 

Such a provision as the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate have 
permitted to become a law is detrimental to 
the welfare of the Indians and the taxpayers. 
If such a change in the policy in the use of 
tribal funds was contemplated, I submit that 
such proposed legislation should at least 
have been considered by a legislative com- 
mittee. I am convinced that a legislative 
committee, where such proposed legislation 
could have been given full and proper con- 
sideration, would not have approved of such 
a policy. 

The Indian Bureau continually comes be- 
fore the committees of Congress with pleas 
for money and authority to use tribal funds 
to purchase additional lands so as to square 
up or block up the lands it now controls 
in order to make these landholdings sim- 
pler to administer. These bureaucrats al- 
ways profess they can simplify their man- 
agement problems if they could only get 
more land under their control. They never 
can see that their problems would be les- 
sened and simplified if they disgorged them- 
selves of part of the vast land holdings over 
which they now hold dominion. 

Mrs. Wilson is an intelligent, educated 
woman and has not overlooked any effort 
to obtain relief from her present situation, 
such as appealing to the National Congress 
of American Indians, through Mr. Frank 
George of the Colville tribe, Nespelem, Wash., 
and appearing in person at its annual con- 
vention held at Bellingham, Wash., in the 
month of August 1950, but such efforts were 


to no avail. I am informed that the Con- 
gress of American Indians is supposed to 
hav for one of its objects to assist Indians 
with their problems. However, I am also 
informed that this organization was or- 
ganized by Indian Bureau employees and ex- 
employees, and is practically an adjunct of 
the Indian Bureau, like Mr. Frank George, 
one of its vice presidents, is an Indian Bu- 
reau employee at the Colville Indian Agency 
of Colville, Wash., and one who does things 
for it. I fear this intelligent woman was 
ill-advised when she appealed to Mr. George 
and the Congress of American Indians for 
help. 

Personally, I see no hope for the Indians 
nor the taxpayers so long as the present 
administration is in power with its imprac- 
tical, visionary and socialistic planners, with 
the Ickes, Colliers, Cohns, Bronsons, James E. 
Currys, National Congress of American In- 
dians, and other such Indian Bureau infused 
organizations, dictating the administration’s 
policies. But, what do you expect when Mr. 
Truman refused to turn his back on such 
people. What we need is a Republican ad- 
ministration which will turn the rascals 
out 

I mailed a copy of the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior dated April 2, 1951, 
on Senate bill 458 to Mrs. Wilson with the 
request that she fully state the true facts 
concerning this matter, and I submit for 
the Recorp a copy of said Secretary of the 
Interior's report and the letter addressed 
to me from Mrs. Wilson dated May 26, 1951. 
The letters are as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C. April 2, 1951. 
Hon. JosepH C. O’MaHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Senate. 

My Dear SEN“TOR O’MAHONEY: Reference 
is made to your request for a report on S. 
458, a bill providing for the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Marie James Wilson. 

I recommend that the bill be not enacted. 

The bill authorizes and directs tee Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue to Marie James 
Wilson, Quinaielt Ai.ottee No. 1339, patent 
in fee to her 80-acre allotment on the 
Quinaielt Indian Reservation, described as 
the east half northeast quarter section 15, 
township 23 north, range 11 west, Willamette 
rreridian, Washington. This tract of land 
has valuable timber on it, appraised at about 
$10,000, and is located within the Crane 
Creek timber sale rnit. This unit was re- 
cently offered for sale, but the successful 
bidder failed to execute the contract and his 
deposit was forfeited and distributed among 
the allottees, Mrs. Wilson receiving $274.13. 
Plans are under way to readvertise the en- 
tire unit, and if it is sold, Mrs. Wilson will 
be paid a part of the purchase price imme- 
diately and the balance in accordance with 
the terms of the sale. 

Timbered lands must be administered, 
logged, and operated as a unit in order to 
make them attractive to the lumber compa- 
nies and to bring the best prices for the own- 
ers. The issuance of fee patents to scattered 
tracts throughout a unit would be detrimen- 
tal to all Indian owners within the unit 
and might result in sales at prices below the 
appraised values. 

In the interest of Mrs. Wilson, of other 
members of the tribe who have holdings 
v‘thin the sale unit, and of the tribe it is not 
advisable to issue patents to individual 
tracts within the timber sale unit. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Date E. Dory, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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Tacoma, WasH., May 26, 1951. 
Harry P. Cain, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Carn: Am replying to the ad- 
verse report made by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in regard to my Senate 
bill 458, providing for the issuance of a 
patent in fee to lands allotted to me on the 
Quinault Indian Reservation. I hope to 
prove in the following paragraphs that such 
a report from the Secretary of the Interior is 
erroneous, and I can easily prove my state- 
ments. 

To begin with, I, Marie J. Wilson, am 42 
years old, a member of the Quinault Tribe, 
three-fourths degree Indian blood, and hav- 
ing an allotment (No. 1339) consisting of 80 
acres of timber on the Quinault Indian Res- 
ervation, situated at location as follows: The 
east half of the northeast quarter of section 
15, in township 23, north of range 11, west of 
the Willamette meridian, Washington The 
land described is one-fourth mile off State 
highway and is in what the Indian Bureau 
calls the Crane Creek unit. 

fam a divorcee; I attended public school 9 
years. I graduated from the eighth grade at 
Park Avenue School in Tacoma, Wash. I 
completed ninth grade at Weatherwax High 
School, Aberdeen, and an 8-month business 
course at the Grays Harbor Business College 
in Aberdeen, Wash. In 1928 you didn’t have 
to be a high-school graduate in order to go 
to business college. I worked as a book- 
keeper and typist for a number of years; dur- 
ing the Second World War, I was a shipping 
clerk in a furniture factory in Tacoma, 
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Wash., and up to the day I was stricken on 
my way to work I had been a floorlady at 
a large frozen-food plant at the port of Ta- 
coma, at Tacoma, Wash., having under my 


jurisdiction approximately 54 women. 

June of 1946 I was struck ill with tuber- 
culosis of the left kidney which I had re- 
moved at the Tacoma Indian Hospital. I 
have had an additional three more opera- 
tions to date. When I was stricken ill I had 
@ savings account and a number of war 
bonds saved. I lived off my savings until 
they were exhausted, thus forcing me to 
apply te the Pierce County welfare for aid. 
After 3 years, the Tacoma Indian Hospital 
advised me that they could not help me fur- 
ther, as in my case I needed specialists. I 
went to the welfare and they gave me my 
doctoring and medication to a certain ex- 
tent, until May 1, 1951, when they discon- 
tinued it due to lack of funds. I am being 
cut 25 percent of my check the Ist of June 
1951, leaving me a balance of $51 a month 
for room, food, doctoring, and medication, 
which simply can’t be done. I first wrote 
to the Taholah Indian Agency, February 
1947, and stated my circumstances and asked 
for assistance of some kind. I have appealed 
to the Department of the Interior directly 
in Washington, D. C., to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, but all the assistance I received 
was a promise to help me in the near fifture. 

I first wrote you, Mr. Cain, January 1949, 
asking for help in my case. In June 1950, 
I wrote to the Governor of our State and 
asked him to intercede for me to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, being I was taken care of 
by the State. Governor Langlie then ap- 
pointed Mr. William K. Moores, Assistant 
Director of Social Security to help me in any 
way or form. I was granted an audience 
at the State capitol July 1950, and stated my 
case. 

Mr. Moores and I attended the National 
Congress of American Indians at Bellingham, 
Wash., August 1950, and met Justice N. B. 
Johnson of Oklahoma City. I also met D.S 
Myer, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
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I stated my case to him, but as usual I re- 
ceived no help. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his ad- 
verse report, states that the Crane Creek unit 
was recently offered for sale, but failed to 
execute its contract, thus forfeiting the de- 
posit money and paying me a sum of $274.13. 
The unit was sold September 23, 1949, to 
Rayonier, Inc., at Hoquiam, Wash.; the de- 
posit was $163,000. Two extensions of time 
were granted to Rayonier, Inc., by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the second extension 
expiring April 12, 1950. On November 16, 
1950, I received $274.13 from the forfeiture 
money; but what the Secretary of the In- 
terior failed to add to his report was that I 
owed the United States Treasury the sum of 
$180 for a reimbursable loan, and which the 
Indian Bureau so generously held ou.g of the 
said $274.13 (U. S. Treasury check No. 41,276, 
November 16, 1950, symbol 892,224), leaving 
me a balance of $94.13. How long does the 
Secretary of the Interior think this will last? 

The Secretary of the Interior also reports 
that plans are under way to readvertise the 
entire Crane Creek unit and, if sold, I would 
receive a part of the purchase price immedi- 
ately and the balance in accordance with the 
terms of the sale. In my case, I don’t agree 
with a unit sale, and here are my reasons: 
The Secretary stated my tract of land was 
appraised at $10,000. I have a buyer in Seat- 
tle, Wash., who has had his cruisers up on 
my claim and stated that I could easily get 
between $25,000 and $30,000 for my timber, 
and have offered me the same, if I were 
granted a patent in fee. My buyer would 
advance me $10,000 and pay me as they cut 
the rest out. They are ready to move in just 
as soon as I get my fee patent. Can the 
Indian Bureau do as well for me and not 
keep me waiting. The cruise on a large-unit 
sale is based on standing timber, and a 1917 
cruise at that. My allotment is half wind- 
blown; therefore, the cruise on the remain- 
ing standing timber wouldn't warrant a very 
large down payment. Indian Bureau advo- 
cates 25 percent down payment, which, in 
my case, would be approximately $2,500, at 
the Secretary's own figure as to the valua- 
tion of my allotment. Then the forestry 
department in the Hoquiam office would then 
take out 8 or 10 percent for expenditures of 
handling contracts, cruisers, etc. Time the 
Indian Bureau deducted everything, I 
wouldn’t have enough left to buy me a 
one-room house. If I did find one that 
cheap, then I'd be forced to go back on the 
Welfare for another 6 years until I received 
another payment on my claim. I'd be right 
back where I started; only difference would 
be I'd have a home to mortgage to the Wel- 
fare while they took care of me. I have a 
permanent disability and cannot work. 

The Secretary of the Interior also stated 
that an issuance of fee patents to scattered 
tracts throughout a unit would be detri- 
mental to all Indian owners within the unit. 
Again I disagree with the Secretary in re- 
gard to my own allotment. My allotment is 
situated one-fourth mile off the State high- 
way I have a lifetime 40-foot right-of-way 
directly tomy claim. The right-of-way con- 
tract is held at the Hoquiam office, it goes 
through two of my nephews’ allotments or 
parts of it. I started building a road in 
1934 and my nephews have finished it prac- 
tically to my southwest quarter of my land. 
One of my nephews, Ceasur J. Yerkes, has 
logged most of his own claim and part of his 
brother's, which is next to mine. The allot- 
ments I would have to go through are nearly 
logged or salvaged. The allotment on the 
southwest side of my claim has been gal- 
vaged, so therefore I wouldn't be breaking up 
forest lands, in fact the Indian Bureau has 
let three allotments joining mine to log and 
Salvage, there if it’s so detrimental to all 
Indian owners, to use the Secretary’s own 
statement, why did the Indian Bureau let 
the three owners log? Two of the owners 


being my own nephews? My nephews didn’t 
just salvage, they took out green timber, 
over $8,000 worth, and the Indian Bureau 
didn’t stop them. What's more, the Indian 
Bureau didn't receive one cent for stumpage, 
but the owner kept same. How about those 
same three claims, aren’t they being detri- 
mental to my own allotment? Surely the 
Secretary of the Interior should have re- 
ceived more information on my case before 
committing himself as I don’t make an accu- 
sation unless I can prove my point. 

How about the order No. 420, which was ap- 
proved August 14, 1933, by Harold L. Ickes, 
then Secretary of the Interior, precluding 
further sales of Indian allotments, issuance 
of fee patents, etc. I will quote from that 
bill “that no more trust or restricted 
Indian lands, allotted or inherited, shall be 
offered for sale, nor certificates of compe- 
tency, a patent in fee, or removal of restric- 
tions be submitted to the Indian Office for 
approval, except in individual cases of great 
distress or other emergency where it appears 
absolutely necessary that a restricted Indian 
tract of land be offered for sale for relief 
purposes.” Doesn't the Secretary of the In- 
terior think my case comes under this ruling? 
What more do I have to do to prove my case? 

The Indian Bureau is always stating to the 
public at large that they want the Indian to 
be self-supporting and develop their natural 
resources. Well, my natural resources is my 
timber, and I'm qualified to handle my own 
affairs. I never bothered the Indian Bureau 
until my health broke and was forced to go 
on relief. Then I only asked to sell what 
is rightly mine. I wasn't begging, but 
wanted to sell my land and make a home for 
myself in my ailing years and to invest in a 
little business that would give me financial 
security the balance of my life. Is that ask- 
ing too much of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior? Isn’t that the American way of life 
that the Government officials in Washington 
are always talking about or does that rule 
only apply to foreigners and not to the 
American Indian? 

I earnestly and respectfully request the 
Government of the United States to fulfill its 
duty to me as my guardian and issue a fee 
in patent to me for my land. 

Sincerely, 
Marie J. WILSON. 


Address of State Senator Russell Bon- 
trager, of Indiana, Before Indiana Re- 
publican Editorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by State Senator Russell Bon- 
trager, of Indiana, before a luncheon of 
the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis, Ind. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen of Indiana’s Republican press, 
I deem it a privilege to be permitted to ad- 
dress a group of people who have long been 
numbered among those who can be de- 
pended upon to fight for the cause of liberty 
and freedom. Many have been the times 
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during the last two decades when you, as 
the representatives of one of America’s few 
remaining completely free institutions, have 
gone to battle against the encroachment of 
those things which would destroy the fabric 
of our American way of life. 

You have asked me to tell you about In- 
diana’s historic fight with the fourth branch 
of our Federal Government—bureaucracy, 
I welcome the opportunity to do that be- 
cause I consider the issues at stake to be 
fundamental, and the outcome of that 
struggle may well affect every American citi- 
zen. I say that because, in my humble 
opinion, the volley which we fired out here 
on the banks of the Wabash may well be 
recorded in history as the opening round 
in a crucial battle for the preservation of 
constitutional government. 

As a preface to the story, permit me to 
draw upon a personal experience which was 
mine some 5 years ago. I will do so solely 
for the purpose of pointing up some obser- 
vations which I will want to leave with you. 

Five years ago this last spring, I discovered 
that a considerable area right in the middle 
of an otherwise lovely lawn surrounding my 
home had become infested with buckhorn. 
All of you Know what the weed is and what 
it can do toa lawn. So numerous were the 
plants that it almost appeared as though the 
patch in question had resulted from a delib- 
erate sowing of noxious seeds. 

Of course I was concerned and immediately 
set about trying to do something about the 
situation. I started in the the only way I 
knew how. Sitting flat on the ground I be- 
gan, with a long-bladed knife, to dig out that 
buckhorn, one plant at a time. All summer 
long I kept the situation under control. As 
each need seedstem appeared it was promptly 
destroyed and the plant from which it sprang 
was dug out of the ground. When fall ar- 
rived I felt sure the problem was licked. 

You can well imagine my consternation 
when it was discovered, the following spring, 
that not only had my efforts to eradicate the 
original patch failed, but the area infested 
had actually increased in size. 

You see, I had failed to get all of the roots. 

During three consecutive summers the 
process of watchful waiting and digging was 
repeated. Each succeeding spring it became 
more and more apparent that no real prog- 
ress was being made. While the lawn was 
kept in fairly good condition on the surface 
the roots kept right on growing and expand- 
ing down underneath where they couldn't 
be reached. ; 

And then someone told me about one of 
the then comparatively new weed killing 
preparations. With considerable skepticism, 
and yet with renewed hope, I began the spray 
treatment. In its insatiable quest for more 
substance to feed upon, those little plants 
drank up every drop of the lethal doses ad- 
ministered. Sucking the stuff into its veins 
one plant after another carried the poison to 
the remotest molecule of its deepest root. 
And then it died. 

Today, scarcely a scar remains on that 
lawn and when a new buckhorn dares to rear 
its head, one good shot of toxin does the job. 

Somewhere along the path of America’s 
history, my friends, someone has been guilty 
of sowing seeds of cockle. For a long time, 
now, patches of weed called socialism have 
been growing in America’s fertile fields of 
liberty. In every patch that has appeared, 
the grasses of freedom are slowly but surely 
being choked out. 

Last January, a majority of the legislators 
in your assembly came upon a patch of 
buckhorn; only it was called by a different 
name. In fact, the rame was rather appeal- 
ing. It was “public welfare.” Even more 
deceiving than the name was the appearance. 
On the surface it blended well in color and 
texture with the surrounding grasses. But 
the cloak of secrecy which separated the 
foliage from the roots was so opaque as to 
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deny Indiana's citizenry an opportunity to 
see what was going on underneath. Some of 
us who thought we knew something about 
the hidden springs upon which the roots 
were feeding, decided to do something 
about it. 

And so it was that Senator Wesley Malone 
and I fashioned for ourselves a Knife with 
which to dig down beneath the surface. We 
wanted to get some of the roots for exam- 
ination. We felt that maybe some of the 
pretty foliage that appeared on the surface 
had been grafted onto the roots of a more 
sinister plant. 

We called our knife Senate bill &6. 

As originally introduced, Senate bill 8&6 
did no more than mandate county welfare 
departments to place quarterly reports into 
the hands of the county council, the prose- 
cuting attorney, and the county auditor. 
Each of those officials was already entitled, 
under the law, to access to welfare records, 
but only for purposes directly connected with 
the administration of public welfare. We 
had information that those officials were, in 
many instances, being denied access to the 
records. We felt that county councils should 
have the information so that they could in- 
telligently pass upon budgetary requests. 
We felt that prosecutors should have the in- 
formation so that they could intelligently 
process allegations and complaints concern- 
ing frauds. And, we felt that the records 
should be on file in the auditor's office so 
that all public officials could have access to 
them. 

Let me make it clear that Senate bill 86 
was not an “anti-secrecy” bill .nsofar as per- 
mitting public inspection was concerned. 

When the bill was called for second read- 
ing, Senator Judson West, a Democrat from 
Indianapolis, offered an amendment which 
threw all welfare records open to full public 
inspection. That amendment was adopted 
without a single dissenting vote—either Re- 
publican or Democrat. 

On the day before the bill was scheduled 
for third reading, the Indianapolis Star pub- 
lished a letter from Oscar Ewing, in which 
he threatened to withhold Federal funds if 
we passed the bill. 

The following morning the Democratic 
Members of the Senate had a several hour 
caucus in the Governor's office, following 
witch they voted against the bill to a man— 
including Judson West, whose amendment 
had a few days previously been unanimous- 
ly accepted. The bill was passed on strictly 
party lines. As passed, in the Senate, it 
would have opened all welfare records to full 
public inspection. 

The bill was sent on to the House for leg- 
islative processing. Before final passage in 
the House, the bill was again amended, put- 
ting it back into substantially the same 
form as originally introduced excepting that 
township trustees were added to the list of 
officials with whom the reports must be filed. 
Again the reason for including trustees is 
obvious. They, as you know, are charged by 
law with the administration of direct relief 
apart from the welfare program. We felt 
that they should have the lists as a means of 
guarding against duplication of assistance 
awards. 

By the time the bill was passed by the 
house time was running out. There was 
danger of losing the bill entirely if it should 
be referred to a conference committee, so a 
motion was offered in the senate to concur 
with the house amendments. The motion 
prevailed, and the bill was enrolled and sent 
to the Governor for action. 

As you know, the Governor vetoed the bill. 
In his veto message he stated that he had 
been informed by competent legal authority 
that the act violated the Federal statute, 
and to permit it to become law would result 
in losing Indiana's Federal funds. Signifi- 
cantly, I think, he failed to identify the 
“competent legal authority.” It is custom- 


ary for the Governor to base a veto upon the 
advice of his attorney general. We have 
every reason to believe that that was not 
true in this case. 

Well, the Governor’s veto was overridden, 
and senate bill 86 went into the statute 
books. Since it contained no emergency 
clause, it did not become effective until the 
acts were promulgated on July 20, 1951. 

In the meantime, Governor Schricker, ac- 
cording to his own statement in his address 
to the special session of the assembly, given 
on September 24, directed the State depart- 
ment of public welfare to request a ruling 
from Oscar Ewing as to whether or not we 
were in conflict. He has never taken the 
trouble to explain to any of us just why he 
took the initiative in bringing about a hear- 
ing which ultimately resulted in a tempo- 
rary loss of Federal funds. Nor has he told 
us why, after the withdrawal of funds, his 
appointee, Maurice O. Hunt, State director of 
public welfare, asked Oscar Ewing whether 
or not we could spend something in excess 
of $1,000,000 of Federal funds already in our 
possession. That actually happened, and as 
one would naturally surmise, Ewing said 
“No.” Some of us entertain a sneaking sus- 
picion that maybe Henry had his ears trained 
toward Ewing while his eyes were focused on 
a seat in the United States Senate. To be 
blunt—we think he was playing politics. 
Events of the special session would seem to 
confirm that suspicion. Further support is 
lent to our suspicion by the quotation of 
Oscar Ewing, carried in the public press, to 
the effect that he had, at all times, had the 
cooperation of Gov. Henry F. Schricker and 
Lieutenant Governor Watkins.” 

A hearing was held before Oscar Ewing ir 
Washington on May 15, 1951. I will not dwel 
upon that hearing, but I do suggest that a 
many of you as can find it convenient to d« 
so, stop by the attorney general's office anc 
spend an hour or two reading the transcrip 
of that hearing. You will get at least ¢ 
glimpse of how a power-drunk little mar 
with dictatorial ambitions operates. 

On July 31, Ewing booted Indiana off the 
gravy plane of Federal funds for welfare pur- 
poses. But he didn’t realize that we had e 
parachute strapped to our back when he 
kicked us out. He forgot that Congress was 
Still in session, and that we had BILL JENNER 
and CHARLEY HALLECK on our team. He un- 
derestimated the spirit possessed by presi- 
dent pro tempore of the senate, John W. Van- 
Ness, and speaker of the house, W. O. Hughes. 
He didn't know the stuff of which the Re- 
publican members of the legislature were 
composed, 

Equally important, he failed to properly 
measure the temper of the American people 
as expressed by the resolution adopted by 
46 of the 48 chief executives of the sovereign 
States of the United States of America, de- 
manding that Congress do something about 
the secrecy provisions of the Federal law. 

On September 24 the legislature was called 
into special session. Governor Schricker, 
cooperating with Ewing, served notice that 
unless we would retreat by September 30, we 
would irrevocably lose the $3,600,000 repre- 
sented by the check which arrived in 
Indianapolis yesterday. 

Lieutenant Governor Watkins and every 
soul in the Democrat delegations in both the 
House and the Senate likewise were still 
cooperating. Five times the Senate voted 
on the so-called escalator bill which will 
insure Indiana’s needy against further arbi- 
trary action by Oscar Ewing. Five times 
the Democrats voted solidly against it. And, 
finally, when the Senate was asked to con- 
cur with House amendments to a Senate bill 
which gave an insurance policy against re- 
prisals from Washington, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Watkins, in one of the brazen pieces 
of “roller skating” ever witnessed in legis- 
lative halls, attempted to scuttle the whole 
program by completely reversing a previous 
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ruling, made by himself, and sustained a 
point of order addressed to the House 
amendments. On appeal from his decision, 
we overruled him, and on a roll-call vote on 
the motion to concur, every Democrat in 
attendance in the Senate once more voted 
“No.” 

And so the bitter struggle ended at 4:10 
Pp. m. yesterday when the House adjcurned 
Sine die. The so-called “escalator-formula 
clause” bill now reposes in the Governor's 
office. It remains to be seen whether or not 
the Democrat legislators’ desperate efforts 
to scuttle will finally prevail through the 
medium of 


a veto. Not later than next 
Wednesday p. m. we will know just how 


well Henry is cooperating with Oscar Ewing 
now. 

The special session closed, we legislators 
will return to our homes to try to gather up 
the pieces of our several businesses and pro- 
fessions. You gentlemen of the press will 
have other subjects to headline. But, I 
trust, none of us will kid ourselves into be- 
lieving that the fight against encroachment 
of bureaucracy upon liberty and freedom 
has been won. Make no mistake about it, 
we have done little more than clip a few 
seed peds. The roots are still intact 

We still have Oscar Ewing at the steering 
wheel of a vehicle powered by an ideology 
completely foreign to the American way of 
life as envisioned by the architects of our 
citadel of liberty. That ideology is summed 
up in one sentence taken from this booklet, 
which was printed by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at the expense of 
America’s taxpayers; a book which has been 
distributed by the Federal Security Agency 
as an interpretation for staff in public- 
assistance agencies; a book which has been 
a bible of instruction for welfare workers 
all over America. “Social security and 
public assistance programs are a basic essen- 
tial for attainment of the socialized state 
envisaged in democratic ideology, a way of 
life which so far has been realized only in 
slight measure.” ; 

No, my friends; you can't destroy that phi- 
losophy by opening relief rolls. You can't 
destroy it by digging out a few chiselers who 
have exploited the welfare program. And 
while I am not advocating an abandonment 
of public assistance, I am saying to you, that 
unless we do destroy the philosophy upon 
which the public-welfare program as pres- 
ently constituted is builded, it will carry 
down the drain the American w iy of life 
as we have known it. 

Our experience here in Indiana has made 
us aware of the fact that we have come pre- 
ciously close to the point where every man 
must come, hat in hand, seeking an alms 
from that government to the support of 
which we have given our all. 

As a result of the action of Oscar Ewing 
we know that the price which we have paid 
for the “fools gold” which Washington has 
been pawning off onto us under the noble 
banner of security is bondage. 

We know that in our blind mad quest for 
security, we have, little by little, been sacri- 
ficing our liberty. 

We know that it is about time that some- 
body starts loading the spray-gun for action. 
That gun is going to have to be loaded with 
a lethal dose, the effects of which, when 
sprayed upon the cockle growing in Ameri- 
can fields, will be carried to the farthermost 
roots of the insidious plant that is slowly 
but surely crowding out our grasses of lib- 
erty and freedom. 

We know the ingredients for making the 
dose. If we will but mix a little freedom of 
opportunity with freedom from bureaucratic 
control; throw in a handful or two of good 
old-fashioned incentive; add a shot of cour- 
age fortified with the moral and spiritual 
values possessed by our forefathers; stir with 
a liberal supply of faith in the American sys- 
tem as the one which truly offers the last 
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best hope of earth, and then temper the 
whole brew with the principles of constitu- 
tional government, we will come up with a 
prescription that will do the job. 

You gentlemen of the press have the spray 
gun in your hands. It is the free press of 
America. What you will do with it is up to 
you. The best gun in the world, loaded with 
the most lethal spray obtainable, will be 
totally i.effectual if some one doesn’t pump 
the handle. 

Those of us who have been picking seed 
pods are willing to continue doing so. We 
will help you mix the ingredients for use as 
a spray. We orly ask that you man the 
handles. 


The Meat Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
on October 17, 1951, on the subject of the 
meat industry, be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the REcorb. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MEAT 
PRAISE 
CHARGES 
Senator ScHoeppeL, Republican of Kansas, 

is being showered with praise for his speech 

last week challenging Edward P. Morgan to 
put up or shut up in the latter's attack 
against the cattle industry. 

Morgan, enforcement director of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, charged last week that 
the meat industry is sabotaging the entire 
price-control program. 


SENATOR 
MorRGAN 


INDUSTRY DEFENSE WINS 
SCHOEPPEL CHALLENGES 


SPEECH CIRCULATED 

SCHOFPPEL’s speech was given wide circu- 
lation by radio commentator Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. 

As a result, ScHorEpPEL is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his fellow Senators, mid- 
western cattlemen who resent what they re- 
gard as Morgan's effort to defame them, and 
individual voters in his home State. 


CALLED IRRESPONSIBLE 


ScHoepret called Morgan's claim that 38 
percent of the Nation's slaughterers are vio- 
lating meat controls an irresponsible accusa- 
tion. 

“In what I consider to be a high-handed 
fashion,’ SCHOEPPEL told the Senate, “this 
same Mr. Morgan has threatened to jail 
American businessmen who do not comply 
with the directives of his ency. 

“If Mr. Morgan knows of any violation of 
the law, as an enforcement official, I am sure 
all of us would like to see him immediately 
proceed to prove those violations in a court 
of law and punish the violators. Let him 
ref-ain from indulging in these attacks.” 


WORKED WITH TYDINGS 


SCHOEPPEL recalled that Morgan had been 
general counsel of the Tydings committee 
which was charged with investigating the 
infiltration of Communists into the State De- 
partment. 

The Tydings investigation was labeled a 
“whitewash” by prominent Republican Sen- 
ators. 


SCHOEPPEL declared that Morgan was not as 
belligerent or militant in investigating sub- 
versives as he is in accusing American busi- 
nessmen “of threatening to destroy the 
price-control program.” 

The Kansas Senator declared that Mor- 
gan allowed former Communist Party leader 
Earl Browder to live up to Browder’s boast 
that he was using the Tydings committee 
as a “transmission belt for Communist 
propaganda.” 

BROWDER COOPERATIVE 


ScHOEPPEL added that many persons be- 
lieved Morgan did not lay a proper legal 
foundation for the contempt. citations 
against known Communists. These citations 
were later dismissed by the courts, which 
found, ScHoeppet said, “that Mr. Browder 
was most cooperative with Morgan.” 

“Did this now bellicose individual, who is 
threatening American businessmen, threaten 
the Communists when they were before him? 
No; the record is clear,” SCHOEPPEL told the 
senate. 

“My memory extends back to the Pearl 
Harbor affair,” SCHOEPPEL continued. “Many 
called it a whitewash investigation, too. 
Who participated as counsel in those hear- 
ings? 

“Was it not Edward P. Morgan?” 

DOUBTS THOROUGHNESS 

“Did he dig in and present all the facts? 
There have been grave doubts expressed as to 
that. 

“I for one am glad that the American 
Meat Institute, Inc., is not as cooperative 
with Mr. Morgan as was Earl Browder,” 
SCHOEPPEL declared. “Let Mr. Morgan talk 
less and bring these cases into the open, into 
the courts. Let him cease to charge uniden- 
tified groups of American citizens. 

“Let him refrain from accusing the great 
cattle and packing industry of the United 
States. Let Mr. Morgan put it on the line as 
to violations, or admit that he is just talk- 
ing.” 

BLAMED ON OPS 

SCHOEPPEL put into the Recorp a state- 
ment from the Meat Institute in Chicago, 
which replied that “time, and not loose talk 
and mischievous allegations will prove that 
everything wrong with meat is the result of 
OPS's own price-control regulations, which 
threaten complete destruction of the con- 
sumer’s meat supply in legal trade channels.” 

The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association also declared restrictive price 
controls are keeping meat off the market. 
The packers association declared “there is 
a reasonably adequate supply of meat and 
the people ought to be getting it.” 


Opportunities Open in Foreign Service for 
Negroes Under Democratic Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, some wit 
described the Democratic Party as a 
state of mind because of its heteroge- 
neity and its lack of dogmatic approach 
to public issues, 

That is a gentle impeachment, more 
praise than blame. Because the Demo- 
cratic Party is free of dogma and of 
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domination by vested interests, it is able 
to make its actions speak louder than 
words from the Republicans. On racial 
questions, the Democratic Party is prob- 
ably burdened with some of the most 
fanatic fanatics known to man. 

The difference is that the huge civi- 
lized and progressive wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party actually progresses in all 
branches of government despite the 
heavy burden. For decades the Repub- 
licans have been trying to live on Lin- 
coln’s greatness in human relations; but 
the myth is worn out. 

Everywhere in America today there is 
less discrimination toward all minori- 
ties and less prejudice, too, because of 
the progressive Democratic administra- 
tion. 

A most shining example is the Depart- 
ment of State, which, under Republican 
administrations, established a tradition 
of not allowing an American Negro to 
rise above the grade of messenger except 
in relations with Liberia. Today dis- 
crimination has virtually disappeared in 
the Department of State, even in the 
Foreign Service. 

It gives me pleasure to insert in the 
REcorD, under leave, the following news 
story by Miss Alice A. Dunnigan which 
appeared in the Washington Afro- 
American of August 14, 1951, testifying 
to the new opportunities: 

Forty SERVE IN DIPLOMATIC SERVICE IN 

FOREIGN FIELD 


(By Alice A. Dunnigan) 


WASHINGTON.—More colored Americans are 
serving the United States Government in 
diplomatic establishments, embassies, lega- 
tions, and consulates abroad than ever be- 
fore. Some 40 persons are stationed in a 
score of foreign countries, serving in various 
capacities. These range from an ambassa- 
dor at $15,000 a year and prerequisites down 
to stenographers and guards with salaries of 
about $3,000. 

For many years colored persons were con- 
fined to two or three foreign areas. Liberia 
has had a colored staff for years. There have 
been consuls and clerks at Lisbon, Portugal, 
Azores Islands, and Canary Islands. But 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, with the 
approval of President Truman and the coop- 
eration of half a dozen career men in the 
State Department, has pushed a change in 
assignments. 

The State Department is more sensitive to 
the reaction of other countries to America’s 
preachment of democracy than are other 
governmental agencies or business. 

The representatives have had to bear the 
brunt of answering questions from for- 
eigners, often black, brown, or yellow, about 
the status of colored people in democratic 
America, 


GROUP BEHIND INTEGRATION 


For a number of years a small group in 
the State Department has been urging the 
integration of colored persons into various 
embassy and legation staffs. They have 
sought to break up the solid colored staff in 
Liberia. Among those who have been work- 
ing toward that end were: 

George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary of 
State; Harold Sims, area officer, African Divi- 
sion; Andrew Lynch, now in Tripoli; Henry S. 
Villard; Garland Farmer, chief, African desk; 
Clare Timberlake, consul-general, Bombay; 
and Dr. Ruth C. Sloan, United States Infor- 
mation Service. The Korean war and cur- 
rent manpower shortage also have helped 
open up opportunities. 
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It is not easy to discover all of the 
colored persons in State Department service. 
Apparently no record is kept by race. 
Through contacting personnel officers and 
looking back over past records, it is possible 
to list most of the group. They are: 

THOSE ON RECORD . 

Rudolph Aggrey is in Lagos, Nigeria. His 
father, a famous African educator, was one 
of the founders of Achimota College. John 
F. Baynard, of Pennsylvania, is in Liberia. 
J. T. Beaver, Jr., from Dayton, Ohio, is in 
Tenerife, Canary Islands. David B. Bolen, 
Heflina, La., is in Monrovia. 

William P. Boswell, of New Jersey, Lena 
Bridges, of New York, and Lillie M. Hubbard, 
of Chicago, are at the consulate in Ponta 
Delgada, Azores Islands. Solomon H. Bostic 
is in the embassy at Athens, Greece. Bea- 
trice M. Carson, of Louisville, is a stenogra- 
pher in Paris. Glorida E. Denham is on the 
staff at Frankfort, Germany. 

Charles Davis, of New York, is in Cairo, 
Egypt. Edward R. Dudley, Ambassador to 
Liberia, occupies the top rung in diplomatic 
assignments. Lamar E. Forte, Kissime, Fla., 
is an agriculturist in Liberia; Rita Garth, of 
New York, is stationed in Monrovia, as is 
John S. George, a native of Washington, D. C. 
His wife, Ida, is an attaché of the Liberia 
consul. 

TRANSFERRED TO DENMARK 

William C. George recently was transferred 
to Copenhagen, Denmark. Willis Holloway, 
of Phoebus, Va., is in Monrovia as is Thomas 
Hopkins. Charles Hanson, Jr., of New York 
City, last year became vice consul in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Giles A. Hubert, formerly of 
FSA and is now en route to Bombay, India, 
to be vice consul. 

Rupert A. Lloyd, of the District of Colum- 
bia, has been second secretary and vice consul 
at the American embassy in Paris for 3 years, 
Carl T Mebane, of Connecticut, is in the Em- 
bassy in London. Ruth Phillips, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., is in Monrovia. Frank E. Pinder, 
of Key West, Fla., of the agricultural mission 
in Liberia has returned to the United States 
on leave. 

ONE IN INDONESIA 

Eugene D. Sawyer, of Kansas City and 
Washington, has been serving as informa- 
tion officer for USIS in Liberia and now 
goes to New Delhi, India. Mack M. 
Speights, Jr., is in Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Herbert C. Tate, former attorney in New Jer- 
sey, has gone to Karachi, Pakistan. Myrtle E. 
Thorne is in Medan, Indonesia, while James 
Todd is at Cairo. 

Orville Lewis, of Manassas, Va., Harold 
Ward and Albert Witcher are in Liberia; and 
Lawrence B. Wilson, of Los Angeles, is in New 
Delhi, India. Dean of the service is Clif- 
ford R. Wharton who serves as consul general 
in Lisbon, Portugal. 


Forests and Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Col. Wil- 
liam B. Greeley is one of Washington 
State’s most distinguished citizens. He 
has devoted a lifetime of energy and in- 
telligence to the development of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and to the management 
and preservation of its forests. Colonel 
Greeley has written Forests and Men, 
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which, in my view, is the best book writ- 
ten in our time on the struggle between 
man and forests, and the forces of com- 
petitive enterprise versus the social plan- 
ners who dictate how each taxpaying 
tree in the United States be cut by mim- 
eographed instructions from Washing- 
ton, D. C., our Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. William D. Hagenstein, a personal 
friend and timber authority, has writ- 
ten a splendid review of Colonel Gree- 
ley’s book. This review may well arouse 
a full measure of interest in thousands 
who have never visited the Pacific North- 
west. It will certainly find favor with 
those who know anything about trees. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ha- 
genstein’s review be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


Forests AND MEN: By WILLIAM B. GREELEY; 
255 Paces; Dousiepay & Co., INc., New 
York, 1951 

(By W. D. Hagenstein) 


No man in the United States is more quali- 
fied to write the factual story of lumbering 
and forestry in America than Col. W. B. 
Greeley. After 50 years—half as a public 
forester, half as an industrial tree grower— 
Colonel Greeley has set down a chronicle 
which will hold the interest of every lumber- 
man and forester. 

He dedicates his book, Forests and Men, 
“to the men of the woods—the cruisers, log- 
gers, rangers, and foresters,” whom he knows 
so well. 

Forestry has always seemed to advance fol- 
lowing some great tragedy—a catastrophic 
fire, a disastrous insect epidemic, or a 
destructive war. Colonel Greeley begins his 
narrative with a stirring account of the deso- 
lating 1910 fires of Idaho and Montana. It 
was here where Forester Greeley first made 
his mark as a forestry leader. His convic- 
tion then as it is now was that the No. 1 
job of American forestry was preventing 
smoke in the woods. 

His saga of free land and timber tells the 
story of free land and cheap timber which 
over a century helped develop the United 
States as the best fed, best housed, most 
satisfied Nation on earth. He chronicles the 
abuses and misuses of land and trees, a big 
part of which occurred before general public 
awareness of or interest in converting the 
timber mine to the timber crop 

His chapter entitled “The Great Crusade” 
with intimate behind-the-scenes flashes cf 
the Theodore Roosevelt-Gifford Pinchot era 
is a fascinating tale of determined men 
carrying the torch for ideals they fiercely 
believed. No pioneers in the history of the 
United States worked so hard as that hand- 
ful of young foresters gathered around Pin- 
chot to do so much for the wise use of the 
Nation's resources. The watchword of their 
crusade was timber famine and their dire 
predictions of the South, the Lake States 
and, indeed, the Nation, of running out of 
trees long before Colonel Greeley’s book was 
written were used dramatically to make any 
lumberman who gambled his capital and 
skill in supplying a growing Nation with its 
lumber needs the arch enemy of conserva- 
tion. No single crusade in history so 
changed American public opinion and Ameri- 
can politics as did the cry of timber famine. 

It took the young forestry profession a 
long time to change the color of the lens in 
its ideological bifocals so that it could 
clearly see the problems of converting a 
seemingly limitless virgin forest resource to 
the growing trees of a stable economy. 

Hewing to his lifelong philosophy of first 
things first, it is no wonder that Greeley 
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teamed up with the western forestry genius, 
E. T. Allen, in working out practical coopera- 
tive forest fire protection which became the 
Clarke-McNary Tree growing, without 
adequate prote yn, Was a hazardous busi- 
ness at best, and Greeley as Chief of the 
Forest Service in the 1929's helped make 
Clarke-McNary Act work with his watch 
words of “cc m and educati ; 
After his monumental job as Chief of the 
Forest Service, it’s no wonder that the west 
ccast lumber industry turned over its helm 
to Greeley in 1928 to steer them out of the 
“dismal swamp” of chronic pr tion, 
cheap timber, inadequate for 
and adverse freight rates. Dur 
as secretary-manager of the 


Lumbermen's Association the enc 


yperati 


in the 300-year-old history of the Americar 
has held sway. Greeley 


lumber industr 

count of the impact of this market on 
forestry throughout the Nation is a story 
without precedent in the annals of American 
business 

Colonel Greeley, practical forester, has 
stood head and shoulders above most men of 
his profession in being a principal adv 
for full crop utilization because of his real- 
ization that full use of what the forest is 
capable of growing is what pays the timber- 
growing bill. 

Colonel Greeley’s analysis of the ideological 
struggie between those who would grow tim- 
ber by Federal fiat, as opposed to those who 
would grow it under the profit motive incen- 
tives of free enterprise is as clear-cut a 
picture as has ever been set in type in our 
day. Greelcy maintains that “teachers” 
rather than “policemen” will bring forestry 
about in the American woods faster, more 
efficiently, and democratically. 

Greeley's clear thinking and speaking has 
always been one of the glories of the forestry 
profession and the lumber industry. In one 
concluding paragraph, he neatly sums of his 
absorbing story: 

“The forest story is very largely the story 
of America. The zest for free land and the 
almighty dollar, the creation of new skills 
and industries, the craze for bigger and bet- 
ter sawmills—all are part of our people and 
temperament. The commercial genius of the 
country was never displayed more dramati- 
cally than in the industrialization of the 
depleted pineries of the South or the team- 
ing up of wood technology and forest man- 
agement since the outbreak of World War II. 
And just as true to the American heritage 
are the challerge and idealism of conserva- 
tion. From our own experience and leader- 
ship we have created an enduring philosophy 
of restraint and forethought in the use of 
natural resources.” { 
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Address by Telford Taylor, Administrator 


of the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Telford Taylor, Administrator of the 
newly created Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, made an excellent talk in 
Boston before the Smaller Business As- 
sociation of New England. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this address be print- 
ed in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The most important part of my meeting 
with your association has already taken 
place. As you know, I took the oath of office 
as Administrator of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration only a few days ago. The 
agency is a new-born infant, and its organi- 
zation and program are in a very early stage 
of development. 

If, therefore, the only purpose of my visit 
to Boston had been to make a speech, it 
would have been time ill-spent. And that is 
why I said that my major purpose in coming 
here has already been fulfilled. That purpose 
was to seize this early and welcome oppor- 
tunity to sit down, informally, with the offi- 
cers and members of your association, and 
hear from them, at first hand and with plenty 
of time for discussion, their statement of the 
problems that face small business today, and 
their suggestions for a practical and effective 
program of action. I didn’t come to Boston 
to give a lecture. I came to listen and learn. 
I have been listening all day, and I think I 
have learned a lot. 

As soon as some of the basic organizational 
problems of the new agency have been dealt 
with, I hope to make similar trips to other 
parts of the country. But I am especially 
pleased that I have had this chance at the 
very outset and before any of the inevitable 
mistakes have been made, to come to Boston. 
My parents were both born and raised here, 
and my grandfathers were both Boston busi- 
nessmen—small-business men. So my fam- 
ily roots are here, and my upbringing and 
education has been in the New England 
tradition. 

But this occasion is fitting for other than 
personal reasons. Historically, New England 


is the cradle of our industrial and commer- 


cial life. It was here that the pattern was 
set. No other region of our country offers as 
rich and varied an example of small-business 
activity as New England. Of its business 
enterprises, 85 percent employs less than 100 
workers and 94 percent less than 500. New 
England business is almost synonymous with 
small business. 

New England, therefore, typifies the small- 
business tradition and contribution. But, 
of course, this is a Nation-wide problem. I 
happen to be an up-State New Yorker by 
birth and rearing, and a New York City law- 
yer by profession. New York City is stereo- 
typed as the citadel of big business and 
bankers. But it is also a great center of 
small business. And it goes without saying 
that, throughout the rest of the country— 
North, West, and South—small business is 
a vital organ of our national economy. 

There is no mystery, therefore, about the 
basis for the Federal Government’s concern 
for the continued health and welfare of small 
business. For many years the Department 
of Commerce has laid great emphasis on the 
needs of small business, and has served them 
well. The Emergency Defense Agencies have 
established small business sections or offices 
to assist small business. What, then, is the 
reason for a new and independent agency? 

I think the reasons Congress had in mind 
in enacting the law which established the 
SDPA are quite clear from the House and 
Senate hearings and reports. Despite the 
best efforts and good will of all concerned, 
procurement under the current partial mobi- 
lization program has shown a definite trend 
toward concentration in the very largest 
manufacturing corporations. I do not want 
to bore you with a lot of figures, or to pre- 
tend that I have a lot of figures at my com- 
mand so soon after taking office. But, ac- 
cording to the latest figures released by the 
Munitions Board, the dollar volume of de- 
fense contracts awarded to small companies 
has declined from 24.5 percent in the fiscal 
year 1950 to 21 percent in the fiscal year 


1951—a decline of nearly 15 percent. The 
proportion of prime defense contracts allo- 
cated to the largest corporations—whether 
you take the largest 10, or 20, or 50—is far 
higher than it was during the recent war. 

Hand in hand with this trend toward con- 
centration of procurement, we are now fac- 
ing increasing shortages of materials. Only 
10 days ago NPA Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann said that so far as the first and second 
quarters of next year are concerned, the out- 
look is, to use his word, “dismal.” He went 
further, and told a group of Senators and 
Congressmen, members of the Small Busi- 
ness Committees and Banking and Currency 
Committees of both Houses, that: “The cuts 
that we have made will mean that there will 
be localized unemployment, loss of profits to 
many manufacturers of nonessential civilian 
goods, and the actual closing down of plants 
which cannot operate on the limited sup- 
plies of aluminum, copper, and steel which 
will be made available to them. We have 
hoped to hold such unhappy developments 
to a minimum, but there is no dodging the 
fact that many will be hurt.” 

Now, no new agency is going to be able to 
end the international tensions which give 
rise to these difficulties and dislocations. 
Nor is it going to be able to transmute wish 
into fact and discover large quantities of 
steel, copper, or aluminum when our actual 
supplies are in fact stretched to the limit. 
But I think Congress felt, and rightly, that 
the problems which are now swarming around 
the head of the small-business man, like so 
many bees, call for a creation of an agency 
whose sole and exclusive function will be to 
grapple with these problems and to be the 
spokesman of and claimant for small busi- 
ness, That is the way I envisage this job, 
and I know that is the way Congress envi- 
sioned it. The support for this agency was 
impressively broad and completely nonparti- 
san in both Houses of Congress. More than 
50 Senators—Democrats, Republicans, east- 
erners, westerners, and southerners—spon- 
sored the legislation in the Senate. In the 
House, where the Small Business Committee 
and the Banking and Currency Committee 
have been so alert to small-business interests, 
the unanimity was equally impressiye. And 
of the basis of this unanimity was, I am sure, 
the desire to have a focus of responsibility 
in an agency with no duties whatsoever other 
than to speak and Claim for small business. 
As one of the Senators who has been most 
active in this field told me, “I am tired of 
beating on a score of administrative heads. 
I want one head to beat on.” And then he 
made a significant gesture. 

Now this is all very well, but the question 
remains, what is inside the head that the 
Senator proposes to beat upon? I did not 
pretend to the Congress, and I will not pre- 
tend here, that I have broad or long-con- 
tinued experience with business, large or 
small. During most of the past 10 years I 
have been overseas. Nevertheless, both in 
my law practice and my earlier government 
experience, I have repeatedly been brought 
into contact with small-business problems 
and, I think, have developed at least an 
approach and a sympathy. In my law prac- 
tice I have represented small businesses in 
the fields of electronics and communications 
and prepared food. Until I took this Federal 
office, I was a director of a small develop- 
mental electronics company in New York 
City. Before the war, when I served as gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Communications 
Commission, I became deeply involved in 
small-business problems in the radio field. 
Much of what the Commission did at that 
time was for the purpose of preserving the 
health and independence of the small radio 
stations. So I can assure you that I am 
approaching this task with enthusiasm and 
a firm belief in its importance. And I hope 
to compensate for my lack of expertness with 
the help of associates and colleagues who 
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are better qualified in that respect, and by 
frequent consultation with associations such 
as yours. 

I am not going to take your time with 
a clause by clause description of the SDPA 
legislative provisions and authority. I im- 


*agine that most of you are pretty familiar 


with the law already. Obviously, our task 
during the next few weeks will be to assem- 
ble the nucleus of an organization geared 
to serve small-business men. I am deter- 
mined, as I know Congress is, that business- 
men shall not have to run to Washington 
with all their problems. We want to be on 
the spot to help, and I have had many valua- 
ble suggestions from your association with 
respect to decentralization and regional 
representation. 

It will be my purpose to assemble a lean, 
rather than a fat, organization. Manpower 
and talent are at a premium today just as 
much as steel and copper. The success of 
this new agency is not going to be gazed 
by its size or how much noise it makes. I 
hope that the agency will come to be re- 
spected for its economy of operation as well 
as for its sincerity of purpose to accomplish 
the ends for which Congress designed it. 

The temper of the SDPA, therefore, will 
be determined but not combative. It will 
be a combination of a lubricant and a stimu- 
lant. This is not going to be any holy war 
between big business and small business. 
There is no reason for conflict; there is every 
reason for cooperation. Big business and 
small business are dependent upon each 
other for mutual health and, indeed, survi- 
val. The concept of a supple, flexible, and 
competitive economic structure is deeply 
imbedded in our law, and is a vital element 
of our political tradition, irrespective of 
partisan considerations. Monopoly means 
death to free enterprise, and inevitably leads 
to the internal decay of the monopoly itself. 

These things I feel very deeply, and I have 
had abundant opportunity to observe the 
unhappy results which ensue under a mono- 
lithic, totalitarian, economy. Germany un- 
der Hitler went through a period of economic 
mobilization just before the war which the 
Nazis called the 4-year plan. Nearly 75 per- 
cent of the procurement under the 4-year 
plan fell to a single gigantic combine—the 
I. G. Farben Chemicals Group. The Farben 
chemists produced wonderful formulae, and 
learned how to turn German coal into 
gasoline and rubber and explosives which 
Germany so desperately lacked and needed. 
But Germany paid a terrible price for this 
concentration of industrial power, in eco- 
nomic as well as political and human terms. 
We cannot afford to go down this road and, 
if we do, we shall end in defeat, through our 
own short-sightedness, at the hands of the 
very forces against which our defense efforts 
are directed. 

Least of all is it the purpose of the new 
SDPA to obstruct or delay the defense pro- 
gram? On the contrary, its purpose is to 
support and strengthen defense production 
by expanding its resources and giving wider 
scope and fuller opportunity for the contri- 
bution of ideas and products that small busi- 
ness can make. By this very process, we can 
also insure that the strains and stresses of 
defense production do not work a funda- 
mental dislocation of our economic struc- 
ture, and throw it out of balance in a way 
that would soon be harmful to the defense 
program itself, and ultimately fatal to the 
national welfare. 

The purposes of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration are, therefore, not only in 
line with but an integral part of our po- 
litical and economical tradition. They are 
highly conservative, in the best and most 
precise meaning of that much abused word. 

I know, therefore, that New England busi- 
nessmen, large and small, will welcome the 
new agency and support its purposes. It is 
here in New England that the free-enter- 
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prise tradition struck root and has found its 
most eloquent expression. I want to thank 
all of you for the invaluable support which 
you have already given the agency, no less 
than for the courtesy and hospitality with 
which I have been received. I am returning 
to Washington taking great comfort in the 
realization that we have formed a partner- 
ship—a conservative partnership—which will 
go far to insure the success of this under- 
taking. 


The Fundamental Issue in the Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, not long 
ago I was privileged to address the 
Western Republican Conference which 
met in Seattle, Wash. This conference 
brought together Republican leaders and 
workers from the 11 Western States. I 
spoke to them of the fundamental issue 
which is of the greatest importance and 
significance to millions of American 
citizens. In order that citizens elsewhere 
may be given an opportunity to agree or 
argue with my point of view, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address to 
which I have made reference be printed 
in the Appendix to the RrEcorp. 

There being-no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THe FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE IN THE CRIsIS 
(Address of United States Senator Harry P. 
Carn before the Western Republican Con- 
ference, Seattle, Wash., October 15, 1951) 
I 


This meeting of Republican leaders from 
the 1] far Western States has been called to 
consider the problems of the coming cam- 
paign. 

The duty assigned to me for the day is to 
discuss briefly the fundamental issues. 

I certainly welcome the opportunity. 

My text is based on two recent quotations. 

1. On September 20, the President said 
that Democratic victory was certain because 
the Republicans had no issues. 

2. One day later a discouraged constituent 
said to me: “The farm leaders have sold out 
to the administration. The labor leaders 
have sold out to the administration. The 
business leaders have sold out to the admin- 
istration. Is there anybocly left who cares 
anything about the people?” 

I recommend to the Republicans that they 
start thinking about the people. 

You will recall that on September 4 the 
President addressed a meeting of Democratic 
Party workers in San Francisco. He was 
exultant in his prophecies about 1952. He 
was exultant in his claims that the adminis- 
tration had brought about peace and 
abounding prosperity. He was exultant when 
he said that voters knew it and would sus- 
tain the Democratic Party at the polls next 
year. 

He spoke of prosperity but didn't say any- 
thing about the savage taxes that will hit 
our people with redoubled force next year. 

He spoke of peace, but didn’t say anything 
about the strange meat grinder war in Korea 
where American soldiers are forbidden to 
press to victory and instead ebb their blood 
away in a planned stalemate. 

He spoke of prosperity and said never a 
word about the fact that where in 1940 you 


could get a box of shredded wheat for 8 cents 
it costs 19 cents now. He didn’t say any- 
thing about the fact that while in 1940 a 
pound of Maxwell House coffee cost 25 cents 
you have to pay 93 cents a pound today. 

He spoke of peace and the achievements 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal in pro- 
moting world concord, and said never a word 
about Yalta where Russia was all but handed 
the world on a platter. 

He spoke of prosperity and said never a 
word about mink coats, RFC shake-downs, 
and the corruption, the bribery, and the 
grafting uncovered every day in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

Yes, we have peace—a brooding, dreadful, 
blood-soaked peace that threatens to exX- 
plode at any moment. 

Yes, we have prosperity—a gangst 
perity of criminal alliances and 
dollars. 

The President says the Republicans have 
no issue. 

I say the Republicans have many 
but they have one issue above all: The future 
of the American people 

You know as well as I the depth of the 
anxiety that pervades this country 

The question is: What are the Rep 
going to do about it? 

Do you remember what happened at 12 
o'clock noon, eastern standard time, on April 
19, 1951? 

An old soldier, through with many of the 
tasks of life, stripped of his command and 
discharged in disgrace by the President, ad- 
dressed the United States Congres 

And throughout this country there oc- 
curred an extracrdinary phenomenon. 

From coast to coast work stopped 

In homes and in offices, in saloons, in 
front of garaces, in movie houses, in schools, 
in the open air, wherever there was a tele- 
vision or a radio, crowds listened breath- 
less to the old man. The emotional ten- 
sion was often beyond bearing. Some Mem- 
bers of Congress wept and I saw them weep- 
ing unashamed. 

And Congressmen were not the only ones 
in tears. It was common everywhere 

What do you suppose was the explanation 
of this outburst? 

Was it because all these millions of peo- 
ple had day by day followed with meticulous 
care what this elderly veteran had done over 
the years? 

Of course it wasn’t. 

Then what was the explanation? 

It was this: 

A harassed, badgered, and anxious people, 
baffied beyond endurance by the actions of 
their Government and fearful that in some 
dreadful way their country and their future 
were being betrayed, felt that someone who 
could be trusted was telling them what they 
had to do. 

Like a lightning flash, the country’s true 
state of mind was revealed. 

An old soldier, in the sunset of his life, 
was making his last official farewell. He had 
done his duty and was through. And as he 
said good-by, he pointed out to his fellow 
countrymen in tones confident, serene, and 
unafraid, the truths which everyone Knew in 
their hearts were true. 

It was, in effect, a call to the younger men 
and women to shoulder the responsibilities 
which they had neglected, to take the risks 
which must be taken. 

Then the echoes of the old man's voice died 
away and our people were left once more 
with the dreadful question of their country 
and its future. 

Do you ask me if the Republicans have 
an issue? 

They do indeed. 
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In November 1948, 22,000,000 voters de- 
clared for Dewey as against 24,000,000 who 
voted for Truman. That is an enormous 
vote and shows that Republican ranks still 
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That is not all you have got to say. 

You must say—and mean it—to these 
young people: “We propose to see to it, no 
matter what the cost, that you get a real 
chance in life, a chance to do something 
for your own future.” 

The Republican Party must stand or fall 
as the champion of individual effort and of 
private enterprise—be it farm, factory, 
fession, or trade : 

I wish we had a new, a better 

The expression “private enterprise” has 
become so frayed and dingy from misuse 
that it frequently raises a hoot of derision 

Nevertheless, for the moment, let the 
phrase stand. Concealed within it is a core 
of living fire, the natural impulse of 
human being to reach for s 

Whatever its mis 
have been in the past, the Republican Party 
has scored its greatest triumphs and suc 
cesses as the defender of the individual 
economic effort 

It was the party for the young who wan 
as the saying goes, to get ahead 

History may record many 


pro- 
pro 


phrase 


every 
mething better 


takes or blunders may 


instances n 
the Republican Party was faithless to it 
¢t 
f 


11h 
11€ 


own principles. All of us can recall 
and stupidities of which Republicans have 
been guilty. But everyone knows also that 
the heart of Republican doctrine was the 
belief that any man or woman who wanted 
to get ahead should be welcomed, aided, and 
defended in the effort 

Republicans were willing to give away 
farms under the Homestead Act but @ man 
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had to—as they said—“prove up” for him- 
self, 

It was this doctrine of «pportunity, of 
aid and protection to effort thrt gave the 

its unbelievable driving power and 
carried it from one victory to another. 

The idea of getting ahead, of “proving up,” 
linked up, reasonably enough, in the ideas of 
freedom of action, of opinion, of initiative 
and self-reliance. 

Under this dispensation there grew up the 
most substantal middle class ever known, 
proud of its position, jealous of its rights, and 
tenacious of its privileges. 

The restless and energetic of every country 
clamored to get in as immigrants and share 
the opportunity. 

Then, in 1929, the United States and the 
entire world were shaken by the greatest 
financial crash in history. 

The Republicans were caught by surprise, 
without a weapon in their hands, without a 
policy 

Nature abhors a vacuum. 

In 1932 the Democrats swept the country. 
They have held executive power ever since. 


Ii 


Whatever the merits of some individual 
pieces of legislation may be, 20 years of Dem- 
ocratic power has completely changed the 
character of Government. Here are 10 of the 
most common outward evidences: 

1. An enormous increase in taxation, with 
more increases in sight. 

2. A similarly enormous increase in Fed- 
eral spending, not only at home but in every 
quarter of the globe. Every day a Niagara 
of money is scattered by Washington to the 
ends of the earth. 

3. A steady fall in the value of the dollar. 

4. A tremendous expansion in the number 
of Government jobholders. 

5. A tremendous growth in the power of 
the Executive. 

6. An even greater growth in the power of 
the bureaucracy. 

7. An increasing tendency toward secrecy 
and concealment in Executive action toward 
Congress, the people, and foreign govern- 
ments, along with a determined effort to 
withhold information. 

8. A weakening of the will and courage of 
Congress to resist dictatorial action. 

9. A withering away of the power and in- 
fluence of individual communities, cities, 
and States with increasing dependence upon 
Washington. 

10. A sinister growth in influence of two 
groups: The Communists and their sympa- 
thizers and the criminal element. This com- 
mon infiltration into Government of the 
Communist and the gangster is one of the 
most astonishing and terrifying develop- 
ments of our time. 

Today the crude and uneven outlines of 
the omnipotent social-service state are more 
or less revealed. 

This welfare state is not yet consolidated; 
its power is not yet completely riveted, and 
it is this fact that offers the Republicans 
their great—and, as I think—their best 
chance. 

I truly believe that unless Republicans 
seize this great chance, act decisively and 
press to victory, then the next 4 years will 
see the last of representative Government, 
the last of individual rights, and the last 
of freedom 

I ask yousto look a little more closely at 
this picture. 

Remember how in that great vacuum of 
1932 the first tremendous grants of money 
and power were made. 

Unemployment was a fact. The depression 
was world wide. Some sort of action was 
plainly necessary. 

Then remember how, in the wake of the 
relief which, in some form, was inescapable, 
the great changes began to steal upon us, 

They did not come of themselves. 


They were proposed and pushed by those 
who had been waiting for years for an op- 
portunity. 

Upon the surface they appeared to many 
people beneficent measures. 

They guaranteed something to almost 
everybody. 

They would guarantee an income to some, 
a wage to others; they would guarantee med- 
ical care, shelter, school—almost anything. 

Of course, these things had to be paid for 
and this was done in two ways: reducing 
the value of money and driving the taxes 
even deeper. 

More slowly it became clearer than these 
benevolences carried with them control, au- 
thority and autocratic decision. 

I suppose the proposed Brannan plan is 
as simple an illustration as any: The Bran- 
nan plan would guarantee every farmer an 
income provided he agreed to let the Gov- 
ernment tell him what he may grow and 
exactly how much. He must agree to let 
the Government tell him what he shall or 
shall not do in the management of his farm. 
In exchange for the income he sells himself 
into serfdom and shackles himself for good 
and all. The money to pay for this will 
come from taxes paid by you, whoever you 
are, wherever you live, whatever your occu- 
pation. 

And now look at the subtle changes that 
begin to come over our people. 

Little by little the vitality, the robust en- 
thusiasm, the marvelous willingness to take 
the chances that made our country great, 
all these characteristics begin to numb and 
ebb away. 

Simultaneously an indescribable change 
comes over Washington. I have seen it and 
it is horrible. It has become the gathering 
place of the timid and the greedy, the shy- 
ster and the subversive. It is too often the 
exception in Washington who has retained 
a sense of manhood, decency, and self- 
respect, a willingness to stand up and fight 
for the real interests of our people. 

You will search in vain the legislation I 
have described for any sign of interest in re- 
leasing the energies of our people or of recog- 
nizing the worth of individual effort. 

The thing that the Fair Deal hates above 
all others is the man or woman who makes 
up his own mind and is determined to act 
upon his own decisions. 

An interesting incident happened while the 
Hoover Commission was at work. One com- 
mission task force investigated the Federal 
personnel, their quality, their standards of 
performance, and their reputation. The task 
force was curious to know what the attitude 
of college students toward Government em- 
ployment was and in an effort to find out 
circularized several thousand. 

It took a load off my mind when I saw 
the results. The majority did not want to 
work for Government. They still felt the 
urge and the ambition to go it alone. 

It is to that majority we must appeal. 
They are our last and best hope, and our ap- 
peal must be on the level. 

We must have the young people on our 
side, and they will be on our side only if we 
guarantee, come what may, that the channels 
of individual effort are kept open. 

The intention of the Fair Deal is to work 
its betrayal by offering our people protection 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Our course is plain and clear: We have got 
to offer opportunity from the cradle to the 
grave and see to it that we deliver on our 
promises—no matter what the cost and effort 
to us; no matter what the blood, sweat, and 
tears. 

Every businessman, every stenographer, 
every union organizer, every housewife, every 
farmer, every soldier, every school teacher, 
every physician, every man, woman, boy, and 
girl should burn into his mind and heart 
this truth: 


‘ we lose the whole game. 


If you throw yourself upon the mercy of 
Government in Washington, mercy and 
hand-outs for toeing the line are all that you 
can expect. You will wake up to find your 
freedom gone, you will find yourself at the 
mercy, mercy is the word, of arbitrary action 
taken far away. 

Iv 

All over the world we have seen representa- 
tive government go down under dictatorship. 
The dismembered British Empire shrinks 
slowly back to the little island taken over 
by William the Conqueror 900 years ago. 
The darkness of the Communist night 
descends. 

Ours is the last of the free societies, and 
it is threatened. 

By an accident the Republican Party, 
which had its birth in the effort to free the 
slave, now has thrust upon it the responsi- 
bility of saving the freedom of us all. 

This is no idle statement. 

Recall the solemn admonition of Washing- 
ton in his first inaugural: 

“The preservation of the sacred fire of lib- 
erty and the destiny of the republican form 
of government are justly considered, perhaps 
as deeply, as finally, staked on the experi- 
ment entrusted to the hands of the American 
people.” 

You know the prospect before us. Can 
you face your children and admit that you 
will let them down, sell them out and su- 
pinely watch their future destroyed? 

Never! 

Let us take up the challenge. If we lose, 
But if we win— 
and win we must!—there is, indeed, hope, 
confidence, and courage for the future, come 
what may. 


Dex. ocrat Congress Fails the People— 
Solves No Major Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 2¢, 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress prepared by me, together with 
a@ summary of major legislation. 

There being no objection, the review 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Democrat CONGRESS FAILS THE PEOPLE—SOLVES 
No MaJor PROBLEM 


The session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress recently adjourned was a battlefield in 
which a continuous struggle was waged by 
the Republican membership against the 
Executive, whose power, ever growing 
through the last 18 years, now threatens to 
destroy the freedom of our people and un- 
dermine the common welfare. 

It is most critically important that our 
fellow-countrymen understand the char- 
acter of this corffiict. Upon its outcome 
depends the security of our Nation and its 
financial and economic well-being. 

At this session of the Congress some of 
the President's socialistic proposals, such 
as compulsory health insurance, federalized 
education, and unwarranted controls over 
industry and agriculture, were sidetracked 
or summarily rejected. ' 

But these achievements were overshadowed 
by failure of the Democrat Congress to ase, 
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sert its constitutional prerogatives in the 
determination of foreign policy and in pro- 
viding for the national defense. 

The Constitution provides safeguards for 
perpetuation of the Republic, through checks 
and balances in the development of foreign 
policy and national defense. They are es- 
pecially designed to prevent a dictatorship 
by reserving to the people full sovereignty 
in the determination of policies through 
their representatives in the Congress. 

Addresses by the President announcing his 
commitments to other countries and mere 
consultation by him with selected Members 
of the Congress do not fulfill constitutional 
mandate. During the first session of the 
present Democrat Congress there was abun- 
dant evidence that President Truman as- 
sumes the President alone possesses absolute 
power to commit the United States to major 
foreign policies affecting the security and 
resources of the American people. 

The fundamental issue of government in- 
volved is of paramount importance to the 
people, because the President's foreign poli- 
cies and the national defense burden inci- 
dental thereto, completely dominate the do- 
mestic economy, reaching into every house- 
hold in the land. From these unfortunate 
policies stem all the major ills that now con- 
front our Nation. 

This Congress has failed to adopt an over- 
ali,. guiding national defense policy as 
preparedness against the global threat of the 
international Communist conspiracy to rule 
the world. 

This Congress has voted billions upon bil- 
lions to implement the President’s checker- 
board foreign policies, but it has failed to 
comply with its constitutional responsibility 
to prescribe the duties and missions of the 
military, and to protect its prerogative of de- 
claring war against the danger of violation 
by unwise policies of one man, the President. 

It is mandatory that the President make 
full disclosure to the American people and 
Officially to the Congress all that is involved 
in manpower, money, and other resources in 
his present and projected foreign policies. 

The people and their Congress have a right 
to know the full implications of the kind of 
defense plan for Western Europe to which the 
President has subscribed. They are entitled 
to more than “butterfly statistics” and wish- 
ful thinking on his commitments around the 
world. 

It is for the people, through their rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, to determine 
the character of aid that shall be given in 
fulfillment of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
This right is reserved in the treaty. 

The United States has complete freedom 
of action to emphasize ground forces or to 
obtain universal mastery of the air and 
maintain control of the seas to spearhead our 
preparedness for retaliation and to win if 
the potential enemy attacks. 

Comparative costs and effectiveness and 
the capacity of the United States should be 
weighed. This is th? right and duty of the 
Congress. It must not be usurped by the 
President. 

This determination by the Congress be- 
comes increasingly vital, since about 10 per 
cent of the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense is being earmarked by the 
administration for siphoning to Western 
Europe. These billions are in addition to 
the billions specifically appropriated by Con- 
gress for military and economic aid to 
Europe. 

Republican Members of the Congress rec- 
ognize the American people want to pull their 
full weight in defense of freedom, but they 
demand prudence and not confused fritter- 
ing away of their manpower and material re- 
sources. 


DEMOCRAT CONGRESS SOLVED NO MAJOR PROBLEM 


The first session of the Democrat Eighty- 
second Congress floundered to its inglorious 


end with no major problems solved, peace still 
the administration's will-o’-the-wisp, and 
these grim facts confronting the Nation: 

1. The value of the dollar is being de- 
stroyed. A dollar is worth half what it was 
10 years ago. 

2. The President’s demands for taxes are 
merciless. Had Congress granted all he asked 
for, taxes of all kinds would have taken 40 
per cent of the national income. 

3. Youths are helpless to plan for the fu- 
ture, a home and a family, because of mili- 
tary service that threatens to stretch out in- 
definitely. 

4. A shrouded and devious foreign policy 
has condemned our soldiers to wars under- 
taken by Executive order, wars where victory 
is forbidden, wars where their blood ebbs 
away in humiliating stalemates—all under 
the fantastic notion of the President that he 
alone has the absolute power to order troops 
anywhere and into any situation which he 
alone deems wise for security of the United 
States. 

5. The Internal Revenue Bureau, the en- 
gine that sucks up billions of tax money, has 
been revealed as a Democrat administration 
instrument, honeycombed with venal men 
who have made a practice of shaking down 
honest taxpayers while they, the tax col- 
lectors, were acting as partners in corruption 
with common criminals and gangsters. 
Scarcely a day passes but what an agency 
of the Truman administration is exposed as 
being shot through with fraud. 

6. The White House has been shown as the 
headquarters of a mink coat-deep freeze bar- 
gain counter where the national assets are 
sold to insiders at cut rates. 

7. Disclosure that pro-Communist infiltra- 
tion in Government has been widespread, 
that Government officials were so derelict in 
their duty that secrets of the atomic bomb 
were stolen by Communist spies. 

These bear evidence of the growth of a 
corrupt and decadent Federal autocracy 
which, if allowed to continue, will utterly de- 
stroy the freedom and the substance of our 
people. 

In the face of this threatening develop- 
ment what have Republicans done in the 
Eighty-second Congress? Let the record 
speak. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE DEMOCRAT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress was in continuous session from its con- 
vening on January 3, 1951, to adjournment 
October 20, 1951. 

During this period the Democrat Party 
controlled the White House, the President's 
Cabinet, all major officeholders in the Execu- 
tive branch and both Houses of Congress, in- 
cluding all committees and the program of 
legislation. 

In a word, a Democrat administration con- 
trols the Government and must be held re- 
sponsible for conditions affecting the wel- 
fare of the country. 

In public addresses, the President con- 
stantly seeks to escape this responsibility. 
The essence of his tactics is to give himself 
and his Democrat Party all credit for the 
constructive achievements of Congress and 
Government agencies while denying re- 
sponsibility for their shortcomings, mistakes, 
and failures. Whatever good is done, they 
have done it; but if any wrong occurs, others 
are responsible. The President's object and 
that of his party is to keep themselves in 
power, come what may. 

But the people need not be taken in by 
such slick politics if they will remember 
the plain fact that a Democrat President, 
Cabinet, and both Houses of Congress means 
the maximum control a political party can 
gain over the policies and operations of the 
Government, short of absolute dictatorship. 
Such complete control carries full responsi- 
bility for the state of the Nation. 
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ROLE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The Republican Party has no control over 
legislation, Government policies and opera- 
tions. Its role in Congress is narrowly lim- 
ited. No Republican can be chairman of 
a congressional committee. Republicans are 
in a minority on all committees. They can- 
not carry through legislation on their own. 
They cannot take administrative steps to 
solve national problems or to correct abuses 
in the Government of the country. They 
have no control over the conduct of foreign 
relations 

But in a two-party system such ‘ 
the opposition party has a clear and re- 
sponsible public duty to perform. In the 
role of the opposition, Republicans can a 
praise critically the promises and perform- 
ances of the Democrat administration. They 
can call the Democrat administration to 
account for its failures in discharging the 
public trust They can expose mistakes, 
corruption, and other actions harmful to 
the public interest. They can press for high 
standards and principles in the solution of 
public problems and offer constructive sug- 
gestions concerning them. 

Finally, by public debate, Republicans can 
take their opposition to the people who have 
the power to compel the administration to 
Safeguard the national welfare or to re- 
move it from office. 

As the record set forth below will show, 
Republicans vigorousiy performed all these 
duties in the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. 

In the field of domestic affairs, Republi- 
cans increased their resistance to the ad- 
ministration’s efforts to limit individual free- 
dom and to undermine private enterprise. 
They fought against further centralization 
of power in the Federal Government which 
for 18 years has sapped the strength of State 
and local government. They exposed and re- 
sisted the administration’s persistent tenden- 
cies toward sccialism. Wherever it was pos- 
sible, Republicans blocked the administra- 
tion’s attempt to use the national defense 
program as a cloak to put over socialized 
medicine, the Brannan plan for Federal Gov- 
ernment control over the Nation’s farmers, 
Government control of education, and other 
centralizing-socializing measures 

Republicans insisted that the President 
should stay within the framework of the Con- 
stitutior and respect the American system of 
free Government. They opposed giving him 
the broad powers he sought which would en- 
able him to dictate the course of American 
life. They protested his Executiv@order giv- 
ing every department of Government the 
power to withhold information from the press 
and from the people. They exposed Govern- 
ment propaganda designed to cover up mis- 
takes and corruption, and to mislead the 
people into accepting Government attempts 
to plan and to regulate their lives 

Republicans continued their 18-year fight 
for sound money. They pointed out that 
dollar prosperity is a cruel and bitter illusion 
when the dollar buys half its former value in 
goods and services. They sought with every 
weapon at their command to cut down the 
lavish and irresponsible spending of Demo- 
crat administrations, insisting that the ad- 
ministration practice economy in its own 
house before it shifted the burden of Gov- 
ernment spending to the people by higher 
and higher taxes. 

Today's inflated prices are the direct re- 
sult of excessive Government spending. Ceil- 
ing prices, credit restrictions and other eco- 
nomic controls cannot maintain the value 
of money as fast as Government spending 
destroys it. 


as ours 


1 


INFLUENCE, FAVORITISM, AND CORRUPTION IN 
GOVERNMENT 
In this Congress, Republicans intensified 
their fight for loyalty, honesty, and integrity 


in Government. They exposed in detail how 
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Government operations were influenced and 
coriupted by individuals appointed by the 
administration and by persons high in White 
House favor. When Democrats, who con- 
trolled congressional committees, would have 
been satisfied with the exposure of a little 
corruption just to take the heat off the Dem- 
ocratic Party, Republicans vigorously pro- 
tested and demanded full investigations. 
Although blocked at every turn by an ad- 
ministration unwilling and unable to clean 
its own house, Republicans succeeded in 
compelling disclosures of disloyalty, infiu- 
ence, favoritism and corruption that shocked 
the country. 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

In the Eightieth Congress, Republicans 
put the Congressional Reorganization Act 
into operation. This was the first real at- 
tempt since 1910 to reform and to modernize 
the Legislative branch. But such major 
changes in legislative procedure as the Re- 
organization Act provided cannot be suc- 
cessfully accomplished in a 2-year Congress. 
When the Republican control ended in 1948, 
much remained to be done to improve con- 
gressional operations. 

But although Democrats were in continu- 
ous control of Congress from 1949 to the 
present day, they did nothing to carry for- 
ward the promising start made by the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress. Some hearings 
were held by Democrat committees; some 
legislation was proposed; but no tangible re- 
sults flowed from it. Except for the changes 
made by Republicans, Congress still labors 
under antiquated machinery and processes. 
This is more than a problem for Congress. It 
deeply affects the liberties and welfare of 
every individual in the country. The creak- 
ing machinery of Congress is so appallingly 
inadequate for modern times that xree rep- 
resentative government itself is endangered. 
The Democrat Congress has done little to 
improve the capacity of Congress to deal 
with modern problems, chiefly because the 
President and the Executive branch prefer 
to strengthen their own grip on the Nation 
and keep Congress weak. 

Similar neglect marks the failure of the 
Democrat administration to do much of 
anything constructive about the Hoover 
Commission recommendations to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency in the Executive 
branch. A few departments made some 
changes and the President sent a few un- 
acceptable proposals to Congress, but the 
real need of reform and modernization in the 
Executive @ranch went unanswered by the 
Democrat administration. The best proof of 
this situation lies in some 19 proposals filed 
by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report with the Senate Expenditures Com- 
mittee. None of these proposals has been 
enacted into law. 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS FUMBLES 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


The political party in control of a Con- 
gress stamps it with a clear pattern of party 
policy and behavior. 

It is no mystery, for example, that the 
Republican Eightieth Congress balanced the 
Federal Budget and lowered taxes while all 
Democrat Congresses since 1933 never bal- 
anced the budget and continuously increased 
taxes. The explanation is that the Republi- 
can Party has a high regard for sound money, 
for making outgo balance income in Federal 
revenues, and for allowing the individual to 
spend his own money rather than having 
Government tax and spend it for him. 

The whole tenor of the Democrat Party has 
been in the opposite direction, as the record 
abundantly shows. Similar comparisons on 
many other subjects show equally clear dif- 
ferences in party performances. 

When the record of this Congress has been 
fitted into the perspective of history, it will 
be found that its major tasks were to deal 


with the tragic consequences of unwise poli- 
cies, serious mistakes in Judgment, and the 
hignly unethical conduct of many persons 
high in the Democrat administration which 
controlled the Government for 18 years. 

Time is running out on unwise policies, ob- 
secured so long by expedients, stop-gaps and 
fllm-flam. Mistakes in Judgment are catch- 
ing up with the administration which made 
them. Unethical conduct, at last, is being 
recognized for what it is and is being brought 
out into the open. 

In view of these conditions, the Democrat 
Eighty-second Congress had little choice but 
to direct most of its major legislation to the 
solution of grave problems created by Demo- 
crat policies and administration. 

Efforts of Democrat Party leaders in Con- 
gress to put a new face on these attempts 
will not obscure the stubborn facts. For 
example, Democrat leaders in Congress have 
declared that this Congress will go down in 
history as the “great preparedness Congress.” 
This is an attempt to turn a grievous fault 
into a virtue. The people will certainly want 
to know what the administration did with 
the $50,000,000,000 Congress provided for na- 
tional defense in the 4 years 1946-50. The 
testimony from many sources in the Mac- 
Arthur hearings of our weakness in arma- 
ments in Korea was shocking. 

Moreover, the people will want to know 
about “preparedness” for what? We had just 
achieved a victory in war at enormous ex- 
pense. The Democrat administration had 
promised us peace. But in the 4 years 
since the close of a victorious war they con- 
ducted a checkered foreign policy and per- 
mitted Russia to be built up into such a 
menace that we now have to arm ourselves 
to the teeth at a feverish pace. This Con- 
gress may be called a “preparedness Congress” 
to be sure, but is it preparedness to bail out 
the administration’s grave mistakes and 
incompetence? 


The people will ask similar embarrassing 
questions about other self-praise coming 
from Democrat leaders in Congress. One 
such leader says: “This Congress has thrown 
the might of the greatest nation on earth in 
defense of freedom in the global struggle 


against the slavery of Communism.” Demo- 
crats are given to such grandiose, chest- 
beating phrases. They are adept in turning 
faults into virtues. In fact, the instances of 
dissimulation are so many and so notorious, 
that it is difficult to know where deception 
ends an’! sincerity begins. 

But the people want to know why must 
American lives be sacrificed all over the 
world? Why must American soldiers be 
stationed permanently abroad? Why must 
the United States itself become a garrison 
state with compulsory military service? 
Why must American labor and resources be 
withdrawn from the American people and 
distributed in billions to arm the world for 
another war? Why must taxes be at the 
highest level ever paid in peace or war? Can 
this be magnificent achievement, or is it a 
desperate attempt to cover up a bankrupt 
foreign policy? 

Every examination of this session of the 
Eighty-second Congress reveals that its ma- 
jor legislation had to be enacted because of 
unwise administration policies, thereby com- 
pounding incompetence. 

Having grounded past programs on a pol- 
icy of cheap money, Democrats found this 
Congress compelled to deal with a 53-cent 
dollar and with increasing inflation of 
prices. This, together with the home and 
foreign defense program, is the reason for 
production- and price-control legislation, 

Having followed a policy of extravagant 
Government spending Democrats found this 
Congress compelled by interests favored by 
the administration to continue spending on 
@ lavish scale. Administration policies offer 
no hope of postponing less important pro- 
grams as an offset to huge defense expendi- 
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tures. This accounts for the unprecedented 
$97,000,000,00C appropriations. 

Having adopted policies of spending with- 
out regard to Government income or bal- 
anced budgets, Democrats found this Con- 
gress compelled to deal with the rising danger 
to Government financial stability. This ac- 
counts for legislation offering interest in- 
ducements to discourage people from cash- 
ing Government E bonds and for the third 
tax increase in a little over a year, making 
the present tax level the highest in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Having promised the American people “‘free- 
dom from fear,” Democrats found this Con- 
gress compelled to deal with the greatest fear 
of economic instability and fear of foreign 
war which this country has ever known. 
This accounts for most of the legislation 
dealing with controls, defense, and foreign 
aid. 

Having miscalculated Russian policy and 
having followed policies encouraging Russian 
expansion, Democrats found this Congress 
compelled to station American troops in 
Europe for the first time in a period of peace, 
to increase our Armed Forces in the Korean 
war, to establish a network of military al- 
liances of doubtful value all over the world, 
and to finance the rearmament of these for- 
eign allies. This accounts for the huge de- 
fense appropriations and for the continued 
large foreign-aid legislation. 

Having built a Government bureaucracy 
to huge proportions, equipped it with un- 
precedented powers and money, and pro- 
jected the Government into every field of 
private, State, and local affairs, Democrats 
found this Congress compelled to deal with 
favoritism, influence, unethical conduct, 
waste, and corruption in Government. This 
accounts for the extraordinary series of con- 
gressional investigations with findings that 
shocked the Nation, and even now the sur- 
face only has been scratched. 

Having consistently followed a policy of 
discrediting critics and opponents, of name 
calling, of withholding and coloring of in- 
formation, of using fine words to cover op- 
posite intentions, and of deliberately flout- 
ing the law and intent of Congress, this 
administration continued to widen the 
breach between the President and Congress 
which endangers the people’s faith in our 
system of government. This accounts for 
the “great debate” in Congress on troops to 
Europe which centered on Congress’ dis- 
trust of the administration, for the refusal 
of the Senate to approve many Executive 
nominations, and for the writing into dozens 
of laws explicit directions forbidding certain 
Executive actions without prior approval of 
Congress. 

In summary, the Democrat administra- 
tion and prior Democrat Congresses having 
sowed the wind, this Congress—the Demo- 
crat Eighty-second—was confronted by the 
whirlwind. This is evident from the details 
of major legislation enacted in the session 
just ended. 


APPROPRIATION AND EXPENDITURES 


Congress enacted appropriations which 
reached the highest total in the Nation's 
history except for the peak years of World 
War II. 

The regular and supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1952 acted upon dur- 
ing the year aggregated $84,817,960,084. The 
addition of $6,808,581,632 in supplemental 
amounts for fiscal year 1951 approved by 
this Congress boosted the total to $91,626,- 
541,716. To this amount there must be 
added over $6,000,000,000 in permanent and 
indefinite appropriations, most of which is 
for interest on the public debt. The grand 
total, therefore, exceeded $97,600,000,000. 

Last year, in the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, a total of $81,044,- 
768,634 was appropriated. Thus, in a mat- 
ter of months, appropriations have soared 
to the astronomical sum of $178,600,000,000 








and yet the money demands of the adminis- 
tration continue unabated. 

The postwar lows were the $35,700,000,- 
000 appropriated in the second session, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, in 1946, and the $35,- 
900,000,000 appropriated in the first session 
of the Republican Eightieth Congress, in 
1947. It was the Eightieth Congress that 
lowered taxes and baianced the Federal 
Budget for the first time in 16 years, with 
a surplus of more than $8,000,000,000. Repub- 
licans proved that Government spending and 
taxes could be sharply reduced without sac- 
rificing essential Government services. 

High as the appropriations of this ses- 
sion were, they would have been far higher 
if President Truman and Executive branch 
officials had been permitted to have as much 
money as they wanted. 

Their spending mania proved so disturb- 
ing that one important Democrat leader of 
the Congress, Chairman Georce, of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, declared the tax 
bill which he managed on the Senate floor 
would be the last tax-increase bill “short 
of an all-out war or war crisis” that he would 
support. Also, on the last day of the ses- 
sion, Senator GEORGE was moved to comment 
“we cannot prevent corruption in govern- 
ment when reckless expenditures of public 
moneys, such as we are witnessing now, are 
taking place.” 

Republicans, aided by the more economy- 
minded among Democrats, did have some 
success in trimming administration requests 
in the processing of the appropriation bills 
through Congress. These cuts brought the 
total of the appropriations to about $4,750,- 
000,000 below the budget estimates. To this 
extent, economy advocates in Congress had 
met President Truman's challenge flung at 
them last February 8. At that time, at a press 
conference, he had said his budget was good 
and tight and he dared Congress to do any- 
thing about it. 

Not all of the vast sums appropriated will 
be spent in this fiscal year, simply because 
the free-spending administration cannot get 
delivery of goods that fast. Nevertheless, the 
Federal Government's estimated outgo ex- 
ceeds its anticipated income from taxes and 
otrey revenue sources by a _ considerable 
amvuut. This is the outlook, even though 
the new tax bill raises prospective annual tax 
receipts to a record of more than $60,000,000,- 
000. Thus the Government .will again be 
forced to borrow money which will intensify 
the problem of inflation and further weaken 
the value of the dollar. 

Actual expenditures for this fiscal year end- 
ing next June 30 are expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $%70,000,000,000 and to go 
beyond that amount by $15,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1953, assuming 
that a third world war will be averted. 

Chief responsibility for bringing about 
economy in Government rests primarily upon 
the President and the Executive branch. 
They know the details of Government projects 
and operations. They have hundreds of pro- 
fessional budget employees, distributed in 
every agency of Government, who work full 
time throughout the year. 

Compared with the Executive branch, Con- 
gress is appallingly understaffed. The Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses have a 
total staff of 35 persons (professional and 
clerical) to deal with the gigantic appropria- 
tions in more than a dozen major appropria- 
tion bills. Sometimes a single staff member 
has to review a bill appropriating billions of 
dollars. 

Democrats in control of Congress have 
done nothing to improve their antiquated 
and inadequate machinery. They have done 
little to impress upon a Democrat Presi- 
dent, who is in control of Government 
spending, the urgent need for economy and 
elimination of waste. They rejected the idea 
of a single omnibus appropriation bill, which 
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offers some measure of congressional control 
over spending and economy. Under Demo- 
crat control of both the Executive and Leg- 
islative branches of Government, the volume 
of Government spending has mounted high- 
er and higher. All history proves that loose 
fiscal policies result in collapse of govern- 
ment. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In national defense Republicans construc- 
tively criticized what they considered to be 
weaknesses in policy making and execution. 
They exposed and resisted wasteful and in- 
efficient handling of defense matters. At 
the same time they cooperated in measures 
to correct deficiencies in and to expand mill- 
tary programs. A strong national defense 
has always been a basic principle of the Re- 
publican Party. 

In the face of the fighting and bloodshed 
in Korea and the Communist threat gener- 
ally, Congress extended the draft, lowered 
the draft age from 19 to 18'4 years, lengthen- 
ed the period of induction from 21 to 24 
months, and established a commission to 
recommend a program of universal military 
training. 

Ciose to $57,000,000,000 was provided in the 
regular defense appropriation bill. 

Additional billions were voted for atomic 
development, for air power expansion, and 
for construction of military bases in conti- 
nental United States and at strategic points 
throughout the non-Communist world. Re- 
serve funds were voted to the Maritime Board 
for expansion of the merchant marine 

Congress authorized the Navy to spend 
$2,700,000,000 on a ship conversion and con- 
struction program, including a 57,000-ton 
aircraft carrier equipped to handle atomic 
bombers. This recalled what had happened 
to the super aircraft carried approved by the 
Eightieth Congress. President Truman 
scrapped construction of that carrier on 
April 23, 1949, after $20,000,000 had been 
spent on it. 

In a move also to rectify its mistake in re- 
stricting the Nation's air power, the Truman 
administration asked this Congress to ap- 
prove a build-up of the Air Force to 140 
groups, or wings. This was a considerable 
change from the position President Truman 
took in October 1949 when he impounded 
$978,750,000 of Air Force funds, refusing 
to allow more than 48 groups. The Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress had foreseen the need 
of a strong air force and in 1948 appropriated 
funds for a 70-group force. The President 
persisted in cutting this back and holding to 
only 48 air groups until after the Korean 
war broke out in 1950. 

Safeguards against emasculation of the 
Marine Corps were written into law. The 
marines are to have three divisions and three 
air wings. 

Efforts by Congress to legislate on military 
Manpower matters were hampered by con- 
fusing estimates of the number of persons 
needed for the armed services. The first 
administration estimate after the Red attack 
in Korea was 2,100,000. Then it was 3,462,000 
last January, and it is now said the Armed 
Forces must expand in size to 4,000,000 

Another manpower problem which plagued 
Congress was the Defense Department's mis- 
handling of Reserves. Inactive reservists were 
ordered into active military service ahead of 
Army and Air National Guard units and 
units of the services’ Organized Reserves. In 
other words, those who should have gone last 
were called first, and those who should have 
been called first were called last lso a 
number of Army and Air National Guard 
units throughout the United States were 
stripped of men and equipment with a con- 
sequent loss of efficiency and combat 
potential. 

In investigating the strategic materials 
program the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee discovered that the administration 
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had fallen down on the job in stockpiling 
Most glaring of these related to tungsten and 
tin 

The subcommittee concluded that “our Na- 
tion’s tungsten position is little short of 
desperate,” putting the major blame on ad- 
ministration officials 

In the case of tin, the subcommittee dis- 
covered that the United States Government 
was paying exorbitant prices for tin, when 
it was not necessary. After the tin report 
became public, the Government announced 
suspension of the tin purchase program, and 
the price of tin promntly fell. 

Also in a recent report the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, while noting some improve- 
ment in the Nation's rubber situation over 
what it was in 1950, made these major criti- 
cisms: (1) a slowdown in the stockpiling 
program last spring was against the national 
interest; (2) despite the efforts to cut off ex- 
ports of war-vital materials to the Com- 
munist bloc of nations, exports of rubber to 
China increased substantially in the first 5 
months in 1951; (3) there is as yet no central- 
ized direction and operation of our natural- 
rubber program; (4) little progress has been 
made in the development of a Latin-American 
natural-rubber program; (5) no friendly 
country, with the exception of Canada, has 
synthetic rubber-producing facilities in op- 
eration. Idle facilities in Western Germany 
are being reactivated only in small part. 

With a shift in emphasis from economic to 
military aid, the sum of $7,300,000,000 was 
appropriated for the use of foreign countries. 
But this is not the total fund of American 
dollars for foreign countries. Several ad- 
ditional billions are covered in the regular 
military appropriations, in funds appropriat- 
ed for the Export-Import Bank, in State De- 
partment appropriations, and in other do- 
mestic measures. If these could be segre- 
gated and added to the foreign aid total, the 
funds would double the amount stated under 
the foreign aid label. 





USING NATIONAL DEFENSE AS A CLOAK FOR 
SOCIALISM 


The President and his administration 
planners repeatedly used the cloak of na- 
tional security to push socialistic aims, to 
expand Government operations and controls, 
and urge other measures limiting individual 
liberties and private enterprise. 

Some of these attempts succeeded in part. 
Others were rejected. 

Congress extended the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 but refused to give the Pres- 
ident the additional, dictatorial powers he 
requested. These powers would have given 
the Federal Government complete domina- 
tion over the national economy 

Congress also incorporated 


some limita- 


tions into the Defense Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities Act which, together with 
other bills, included the administration's 


back-door approach to Government housing 
and Federal aid to education. 

Bills leading in the direction of socialized 
medicine were rejected altogether by the 
Congress 

Where Republicans could not prevent ad- 
ministration attempts to use national de- 
fense as a subterfuge for socialistic meas- 
ures, they made every effort to write safe- 
guards into the laws to protect the liberties 
and rights of individuals and the system 
of private initiative and enterprise An 
example is the requirement that credit re- 
strictions on home purch: relaxed in 
critical housing areas to insure the use of 
private capital in preference to Federal Gov- 
ernment operations. 

Nevertheless, the administrati 
national defense to be a 
for obtaining legislation to increase Gov- 
ernment powers. The fact is inescapable 
that, as long as a Democrat administration 
is in office, socialistic programs and expan- 
sion of Government powers will be pushed 


es be 


n found the 
convenient cloak 
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by Government planners wherever they can 
find an opening. 

In the case of national defense as in so 
many other critical problems, the adminis- 
tration lacked foresight. Urgently needed 
actions were delayed until events overran 
administration preparations, as did Russian 
aggression in war in Korea. Then the ad- 
ministration sought to make up in feverish 
haste, waste, and controls what should have 
been wisely, calmly, and systematically un- 
dertaken earlier. This incompetence is 
largely responsible for the emergencies and 
crises with which Democrat administrations 
have kept our people in turmoil for 18 years. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The foreign policy problems which con- 
fronted the first session of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress served once again to confirm 
the desolate truta that the Yalta agreement 
of February 1945 is the watershed of mod- 
ern history. 

Before that time, despite many most deep- 
ly questionable decisions by the Executive, 
the security of the United States was indis- 
putable and the advantage lay with our 
people. ; 

The tragic surrenders at Yalta, ratified and 
confirmed by President Truman av Potsdam, 
compromised all. 


The Yalta sell-out 


It was at Yalta that the administration, 
despite the battle cry of the Four Freedoms, 
turned the Poles, the Czechs, the Hungarians, 
and the Balkan peoples over to slavery with- 
out a word of protest. It was at Yalta that 
the administration broke its pledged word 
and betrayed Chiang Kai-shek who for years 
had carried on the war with Japan alone. 
It was at Yalta that the administration 
secretly gave to Russia the Chinese territory 
of Port Arthur, territorial rights in the Chi- 
nese port of Dairen. It was at Yalta that 
the administration made the deal whereby 
Manchuria was thrown open to the Chinese 
Communists, the same group that has cost 
more than 1C€0,000 American casualties on 
Korean battlefields. 

Since VJ-day in 1945—six short years!— 
billions of treasure have been spent in mili- 
tary expenditures, American soldiers have 
died by the thousand, the peace of mind of 
our countrymen has been shattered and our 
security put in jeopardy. All this was done 
by an administration that had promised 
peace and security. 

China is prostrate under Communist con- 
trol—largely because of the devious policy 
pursued by our State Department. We are 
still locked in a bloody and stalemated Ko- 
rean war, a conflict which itself is the inev- 
itable result of decisions made at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 


The skeleton in the administration closet 


What the administration dare not admit is 
that their mistakes and their long wooing of 
Russia gave the Soviet Communists the op- 
portunity to threaten freedom throughout 
the world. What a record to take to the 
American people! What a reason to ask for 
a new grant of power! Desperately and ad- 
ministration now attempts, through its de- 
nunciations of Russia, to conceal the fact 
that the officials who made these ruinous 
decisions are still in office, still directing 
power. 

On every hand the undermining influence 
of Russia can be seen and, as this report is 
written, in November 1951, demands are 
rising in both Egypt and Iran for alliances 
with Russia if concessions from the West are 
not forthcoming. 

Confronted by these dismal circumstances 
Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
devoted themselves, as far as foreign policy 
goes, to unremitting effort to redress the 
balance abroad now tipped against us. 


Efforts to block Communist China 


Through a series of resolutions,’ passed by 
the House and Senate, sometimes individu- 
ally, sometimes jointly, they sought to pre- 
vent the recognition of Communist China, to 
prevent her admission to the U. N., to have 
her declared an aggressor in Korea, to have 
a U. N. arms embargo passed against Mao’s 
regime. 

Troops for Europe 


Through Senate Resolution 99 the Senate, 
with Republicans leading the fight, served 
notice on the President that not-more than 
four additional divisions of ground troops 
should be sent to Europe without congres- 
sional approval. Congress no longer trusted 
the administration’s judgment in scattering 
American soldiers throughout the world. 
But this Democrat Congress, with adminis- 
tration lieutenants in key positions, has 
failed to bring order out of the confusion. 


The Republican fight to keep war material 
from Russia 

By a unanimous vote the Eighty-second 
Congress passed the Republican Kem amend- 
ment to an appropriations bill, which pro- 
vided that no economic or financial assist- 
ance might be given to any country which 
exports arms, armaments, or military matériel 
to the Soviet Union or its satellites. 


Boondoggles abroad 


Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
worked ceaselessly to halt the indiscriminate 
squandering of billions of the taxpayers’ 
money abroad. They asked why Americans 
who are hard pressed to pay their own rent 
with depreciated dollars, should have to pay 
for housing projects abroad. All along the 
line, Republicans in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress cut down foreign WPA projects and 
sought to force a measure of control on the 
Executive. 


The Republican fight against Executive 
dictatorship 


All these efforts have only served to under- 
score the fact that no clear and forthright 
foreign policy is possible until this adminis- 
tration is defeated. The whole system of 
checks and balances is being undermined by 
Executive erosion. Our representative gov- 
ernment is being attacked at home ds well 
as abroad. The administration which pre- 
sided over the disasters abroad is still in 
power and the Executive, in his determina- 
tion to pursue a policy—shown to be bank- 
rupt in so many instances—continues to 
make arbitrary, unilateral decisions without 
consulting or warning Congress. 

Intervention in Korea, the announced in- 
tent of serding troops to Europe (and any- 
where else), the giving of ECA allocation au- 
thority to the State Department in April 
1951 in defiance of the fundamental law 
that set up the ECA, the abrupt dismissal of 
General MacArthur and the successful in- 
sistence upon closed instead of open hearings 
at the subsequent investigation, the emascu- 
lation of the Kem amendment by letting 
down the bars to war shipments to Russia, 
and the interim appointment of Philip Jes- 
sup as a delegate to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly after Senate subcommittee dis- 
approval—all these are examples of the 
President's high-handed and dictatorial line 
of action. Nor can the Executive claim that 
his actions have brought success. The fail- 
ures are obvious to all. 


The President as autocrat 


What has happened is that the Executive, 
in effect, has appropriated the War Power 
to himself. Once a decisive move is made, 
demands are served upon the Congress for 
money and legislation to implement the 


1H. Res. 77, S. Res. 35, S. Res. 36, H. Res. 96, 
S. Con. Res. 31. 
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decision. Through this device the threat 
now is very real that the country may be 
railroaded into socialism under the pretext 
of preparedness against war. Nothing is 
more clear to Republicans in Congress than 
this peril which now confronts all of us. 


STATE OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The biggest domestic problem facing the 
first session of the Eighty-second Congress 
was inflation. By the time the Congress 
convened, inflation had already built up 
considerable steam. In the 6 months fol- 
lowing the invasion of Korea the cost of 
living had risen 6 per cent. Over 3 per cent 
of the rise occurred after September 1950 
when Congress gave the President broad 
powers over economic affairs which he failed 
to use. Not until prices reached the highest 
level in our history did the President impose 
a price freeze. 

Senator BURNET MAYBANK, of South Caro- 
lina, Democrat chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, charged during debate 
on the Defense Production Act amendments 
this year that President Truman apparently 
delayed putting controls into effect last year 
because an election was “coming up” in No- 
vember. MAYBANK also said the administra- 
tion “apparently wishes prices to rise so 
that increased taxes could be collected from 
large incomes and thereby attempt to bal- 
ance the budget.” If these charges are true, 
it would not be the first time that the ad- 
ministration has played politics with the 
national interest. 

In July’ 1950 the President claimed he 
did not want price control authority. But 
after he permitted prices to rise to infla- 
tionary peaks without using the controls 
given to him at that time, the President, in 
April 1951, requested not only an extension 
of controls, but much more drastic powers 
over the whole economy. 

Where legitimate need for control powers 
was shown, Republicans supported the re- 
quired legislation. But they refused to go 
along with the President's request for pow- 
ers which would permit him to bring about 
complete Government dictation over the 
country’s economic system. The Repub- 
lican position on this point was so funda- 
mental and strong that enough Demccrats 
joined to prevent the President from having 
his way. The President asked the Eighty- 
second Congress to grant him authority to 
set up Government-owned plants, to estab- 
lish Government corporations in competi- 
tion with private industry, to disperse in- 
dustrial facilities, to set up a system of so- 
called production subsidies, and to license 
almost all types of business. 

In the 1951 amendments to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, Congress provided 
for price roll-backs and roll-forwards, re- 
laxed some credit controls, banned slaugh- 
tering quotas for livestock, and set up im- 
port controls on fats and oils. 

There was little the President liked about 
the bill, although it was sent to him by the 
Democrat-controlied Congress. He imme- 
diately requested repeal of the sections on 
livestock quotas, price changes, and import 
controls. While agreeing to hold hearings 
on the proposed changes, Chairman Maybank 
accused administration officials of criticiz- 
ing the act “even before the ink is dry on 
it” and failing to give it “a fair trial.” The 
Eighty-second Congress did not complete 
action on proposed changes before the first 
session adjourned. 

It is clear that the President wants to use 
the control legislation as a political instru- 
ment for himself and against Republicans. 
He did not use powers given to him in 1950, 
in order to favor interests from which he 
seeks political support. As a result prices 
rose sharply by January 1951. 

In the recent session, he deliberately 
singled out certain amendments to the price 
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control law and claimed them to be “unwork- 
able.” Repeatedly he referred to the Cape- 
hart amendment and to the Butler-Hope 
amendment. These amendments were ap- 
proved in Congress by Democrats and Repub- 
lican alike, but by labeling them as “Re- 
publican” amendments and “unworkable,” 
the President hoped to put himself in the 
position of telling the people that he could 
have protected them from high prices if it 
had not been for Republicans. 

The time is past when by such tricks as 
these the President can shift responsibility 
for the Nation's welfare from himself and his 
party to his political opponents. 

During the first session of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress there were other disturbing evi- 
dences of politics in the economic control 
agencies. Economic Stabilizer Alan Valen- 
tine resigned, declaring that he was “forced 
to choose between being a participant in 
large-scale patronage or of being a victim 
of it.” Former Gov. M. E. Thompson, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia, also resigned from the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization in protest against 
“political” control and general wastefulness. 

Republicans brought to light additional 
instances of Government waste, and within 
the limits of a minority party, sought to cor- 
rect these situations. Democrat administra- 
tion leaders showed little interest in elimi- 
nating waste. The President submitted only 
one Government reorganization plan—to set 
up a single administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. This plan came 
only after disclosures of influence, favoritism, 
and other improprieties in RFC. 

Otherwise, the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, calculated to save billions of dol- 
lars, were ignored by the administration and 
by the Democrat leadership in Congress. 

Instead of adopting Hoover Commission 
recommendations for streamlining the Post 
Office Department, the Democrat leaders in 


Congress pushed through a measure increas- 
ing postal rates so as to bring in more revenue 


from its operations. The penny post card 
which symbolized low-cost communication 
for the American people, became the latest 
victim of the Democrat administration’s in- 
flation. Despite receiving more money, the 
post office continued to show large deficits, at 
the same time reducing postal services. 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
gave support to continuing programs for 
agriculture, reclamation, flood control, hous- 
ing construction, veterans’ benefits, and the 
normal operations of Government that must 
be carried on within the limits the Nation 
can afford. 

Tazres 


At the request of the President, the Demo- 
crat-controlled Eighty-second Congress en- 
acted the third tax increase since June 1950. 
Discussing the new bill, Senator GEcRGE, 
Democrat of Georgia, pointed out that the 
two tax bills passed in late 1950 increased the 
tax burden of the American people “by al- 
most $10,000,000,000."" The new tax law is 
estimated to increase that tax burden by 
$5,691,000,000 additional. 

This is the heaviest tax program the Ameri- 
can people have ever had to support during 
peacetime. But it still isn’t enough for 
the President. His original request was for 
an increase this year of $16,000,000,000 in- 
stead of the $5,691,000,000 which Congress 
approved. 

The new law provides a tax increase on in- 
dividual incomes of approximately 11 per cent, 
Nermal and surtax rates on corporations are 
increased from a maximum of 41 per cent to 
52 per cent. The excess profits tax credit is 
reduced from 85 to 83 per cent for firms using 
average earnings methods. Mutual savings 
banks, building and loan associations, and co- 
operatives are taxed for the first time on un- 
allocated income. Excise taxes on numerous 
items ar» changed, some increased and some 
decreased, 


As the minority party, Republicans lacked 
the votes to make major changes in the tax 
bill as it went through Congress. In the 
House the Democrat leadership forced 
through a gag rule for consideration of the 
tax bill which prevented any individual Rep- 
resentative from offering any amendments 
to the bill on the floor of the House. No mat- 
ter how inequitable a provision might be, it 
could not be altered except with concurrence 
of the Democrat-controlled House Ways and 
Means Committee. A Republican motion to 
recommit the tax bill to this committee was 
defeated on a party-line vote. 

On the Senate side, Republicans won ac- 
ceptance of the Jenner amendment prohibit- 
ing the Federal Government from denying 
social security funds to States that permit 
names of welfare beneficiaries to be made 
public. This was a victory on behalf of State 
governments over Federal bureaucracy, which 
had already suspended Federal payments to 
the State of Indiana. 

In the Eightieth Congress Republicans cut 
the cost of Government, voted an expanded 
Defense Department, cut taxes, cut the na- 
tional debt, and still produced an $8,000,- 
000,000 surplus. This record shows how the 
Republican Party operates when it has con- 
trol of the Congress. 

Under Democrat leadership the Federal 
debt has increased from $22,500,000,000 in 
1933 to $256,600,000,000 in 1951. The current 
debt amounts to about $6,000 per family. 
Instead of cutting Government expenditures, 
the Democrat Party has always imposed 
higher taxes. 

The present Democrat President has yet to 
propose a cut in his budget for fiscal 1952. 
The President has referred to it as a balanced 
budget, providing the full tax increase is 
granted. But this budget does not even in- 
clude the cost of the Korean war. In those 
circumstances, how can the budget be bal- 
anced? 

A member of the President's own political 
party, Senator Byrp, complained, “Actually, 
the domestic-civilian items in the President's 
budget include all the major socialistic pro- 
grams of recent years—socialized housing, 
agriculture, and medicine, and federalized 
education. * * * While the domestic- 
civilian programs include the so-called de- 
fense production and civilian defense items, 
many of them are both priced excessively in 
the budget and are open to boondoggle ex- 
ploitation by federal, state, and local agen- 
cies.” 

Nevertheless, the Democrat Party lead- 
ership seeks to convince the Nation that the 
administration's program is a pay-as-you-go 
plan. Such talk falsifies reality. The tax 
bill just enacted will not even cover the in- 
creased cost of the defense program result- 
ing from inflation. Former Defense Secretary 
Marshall told Congress that price increases 
since th2 Korean war began have taken 
000,000,000 out of the $35,000,000,000 author- 
ized" for national defense during fiscal year 
1951. 

Similarly, Democrat spokesmen insist that 
the administration practices sound financing. 
Yet the purchasing power of the American 
dollar continues to decline at an alarming 
rate. The administration's Commerce De- 
partment set the purchasing value of the 
dollar (August 1951) at 44 cents in whole- 
sale prices and 53.9 cents for consumer prices 
in general, based on the 1935-39 average. 
This is a decline of 4 cents within a year. 
Commerce Department figures, coupled with 
a 22 per cent decline predicted by the staff 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, indicate the 1954 purchasing power of 
the dollar will be 39 cents or lower, based 
on a 1935-39 average of 100. These are 
hardly “butterfly statistics.” 

Inflation is a fact. When Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson predicted increasing inflation unless 
the Defense Production Act was changed to 
suit the President, Republican members of 
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the Banking Committee reminded him of the 
administration's August 3 wage stabilization 
order permitting “escalator” cost of living 
wage increases. Mr. Wilson was forced to 
admit the administration has “built an auto- 
matic inflation machine” which can't be 
stopped. 

To label the current inflation as unpre- 
cedented prosperity, as some Democrat Party 
leaders are doing, is to cover with glittering 
words what actually is a dangerous threat to 
the Nation. The factors of runaway infla- 
tion are still present. Accelerated Govern- 
ment spending is applying increasing pres- 
sure on those factors. Unless a realistic ap- 
proach is taken to the problem, the bubble of 
false prosperity will burst, to the delight of 
the Kremlin. ; 

INVESTIGATIONS 


More than 130 different congressional in- 
vestigations were in progress during the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress. A 
political fact of great importance is con- 
cealed behind this figure. Most of the 
standing committees of both Houses are 
regularly engaged in investigations, but the 
sum total of these would come nowhere 
near 130. 

What explains the figure? A great part 
of the explanation is this: The Eighty-second 
Congress was engaged in almost continuous 
conflict with the Executive, attempting to 
pry loose information essential in the draft- 
ing of legislation. The long delay in many 
appropriation bills, for example, was caused 
by the fact that the sums asked by the 
Executive were enormous and the justifica- 
tions of what the money would be spent for 
were meager. 


Two main investigation groups 


There were two groups of 
of special importance. 

The first group was concerned, in one way 
or another, with the conduct of foreign 
policy. 

The second group—and the work is by no 
means completed—uncovered evidences of 
corruption, favoritism, and waste in the 
Executive branch 

Taken together—they are really parts of 
an enormous whole—the two groups of in- 
quiries show that while the administration 
is pouring out blood and billions abroad, at 
home the Democrat National Committee has 
been turned into a bargain counter for the 
disposal of national assets to insiders at cut 
rates. 


investigations 


What was going on abroad 
MacArthur and the Far East 


On April 10, 1951, President Truman 
abruptly discharged Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from his Far Eastern commands Three 
days later, on a request of Senator Sty.irs 
BRIDGES, Republican, New Hampshire, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee voted 
unanimously to investigate 

From May 3 to June 27, 1951, this inquiry 
made in concert with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, developed into an ex- 
amination of our entire Far East policy. Re- 
publican efforts to force open hearings failed, 
but the pressure at least brought about ti 
continuous issuance of censored testimony 
This was no casual examination. The ad- 
ministration’s Far East policy had collapsed 
in a bloody tragedy and General MacArthur 
was being broken because he wanted victory. 

The Struggle for the Facts 

The committee sessions—more than 2,- 
000,000 words of testimony were published in 
five volumes—became an intense and bitter 
struggle to compel the admir ‘stration to give 
all the facts about its secret maneuvers in 
respect to the Chinese Communists, the 
truth about Formosa and what was really 
being planned in regard to the Korean war 
and the recognition oi Red China. 
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The Republican Report on MacArthur 


The whole story has yet to be told but 
Republican Senators forced enough into the 
record to enable Senator Bripces and seven 
colleagues to issue, on August 20, 1951, a 
104-page report on the investigation. The 
report attracted extraordinary attention 
throughout the country, Many newspapers 
printing it verbatim. Unanimous consent 
was granted Senator Carin, Republican, 
Washington, to have the report printed as a 
Senate document (S. Doc. 69, September 5, 
1951). 


The Institute of Pacific Relations, Jessup, 
and the State Department 


Two months before the MacArthur inves- 
tigation got under way, on February 14, 1951, 
Senator McCarran’s Internal Security Com- 
mittee (a subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee) began to take apart the 
history of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
The personal ties between this private or- 
ganization and the State Department had 
been very close in time past and many of 
the IPR’s officials had, in varying degree, 
Communist associations. 


A Republican's Revelations 


Philip C. Jessup, now United States Am- 
bussador at Large, had been chairman and a 
trustee of the IPR. On September 25, 1951, 
Prof. K. W. Colegrove, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, testified about a State Department 
conference over which Jessup presided on 
October 6, 7, and 8, 1949. Former Gov. 
Harold Stassen was another witness who had 
been present at the same meeting. 

The point of the testimony of these two 
witnesses was that at these meetings, over 
which Jessup presided, strong argument was 
made by Owen Lattimore and others for the 
recognition of Communist China, and that 
Jessup, in conversation with Stassen, in- 
dorsed the logic of these views. General 


Fortier, another witness, stated that Jessup 
had taken the same line in conversation with 
him. 


Where the Investigations Linked Up 


Thus the MacArthur and Internal Se- 
curity investigations dovetailed at various 
points, and most certainly affected the later 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee hearings 
on the nomination of Jessup as a delegate to 
the U. N, General Assembly. This latter 
subcommittee disapproved of the nomina- 
tion—3 to 2—but the President disregarded 
the findings and gave an interim appoint- 
ment to Jessup. 

Despite continuous exposures of policies 
favorable to Communism in his official fam- 
ily, the President persists in denying them 
and stubbornly refuses to cooperate with 
his own Democrat-controlled Congress. 

Investigations on the home front 

As the investigations of the Special Com- 
mittee on Organized Crime, the Banking 
and Currency Committee investigation of 
the RFC, and other inquiries of the Eighty- 
first Congress moved on into the Eighty- 
second Congress, it became clear that their 
disclosures interlocked. One disclosure 
threw light upon another. House investiga- 
tions began to edge nearer Senate investi- 
gations. It seemed not impossible that, be- 
fore the probes were completed, the entire 
Executive branch would be revealed as fis- 
sured with corruption, extravagance and 
betrayal of public trust. 

As the session closed, inquiries had be- 
gun into questionable aspects of the ad- 
ministration’s disposal of enemy property 
in this country seized at the beginning of 
World War II. 


The Tax Revenue a Democrat Slush Fund 


What has happened is that during the 
past few years the Federal revenue laws have 
been breached from almost every angle. The 
administration demands enormous taxation 
te support its “world responsibilities.” As 
this Niagara of tax money rolls in upon 


Washington, Executive functionaries and 
operatives at Democrat National Committee 
headquarters became brokers of favors, con- 
tracts, and deals. 

The RFC 


The Banking and Currency Committee in- 
vestigation of the RFC (especially the blis- 
tering minority report of Republican Sen- 
ators Bricker and Capehart) showed the 
close connection between the RFC and the 
Democrat National Committee. 


The Lithofold Deal 


The Senate Committee on Expenditures, 
in turn, followed up the American Lithofold 
Corp. case. Both Democrat Committee 
Chairman William Boyle and James P. Fin- 
negan were involved. Finnegan was an at- 
torney on the payroll of Lithofold while si- 
multaneously acting as tax collector at St. 
Louis, Mo. Boyle also was in the pay of the 
company. Lithofold got more than half a 
million dollars from the RFC after having 
been turned down three times. 


Selling Postmasterships 


Yet again the Democrat National Com- 
mittee and the Post Office Department were 
shown, by the Senate Committee on Expen- 
ditures, to have been involved in the sale 
ot postmasterships it. Mississippi. Evidence 
has been disclosed that members of the 
Democrat National Committee in Michigan 
have been shaking down Civil Service post- 
mastership candidates for the Democrat 
slush fund, (See the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, p. A5752.) 


Grand Jury Indictments of Internal 
Revenue Agents 


When Congress adjourned grand juries 
from coast to coast—in San Francisco, St. 
Louis, New York, and Boston—influenced by 
the work of Congress as well as acting on 
locally furnished evidence, were grinding out 
indictments. 

Internal Revenue officials have been found 
to be involved in: 

(1) Attempted shakedowns of persons in 
tax difficulties, as in the case of Collector 
Delaney, of Boston. 

(2) Failure to prosecute tax fraud cases 
where underworld big shots are concerned, 
as in the cases of Costello, Adonis, and 
Guzik. 

(3) Accepting fees from firms under an of- 
ficial’s jurisdiction, as in the Finnegan case. 


Deals in Defense Supplies 


In the House Expenditures Subcommittee 
investigation of Army deals in connection 
with the Detroit and Toledo arsenals, Gen- 
eral Crawford was found to be compromised 
by the acceptance of favors but the Execu- 
tive was so callous to dubious conduct that 
the General was simply transferred to an- 
other job. 

Still another House Expenditures Subccom- 
mittee investigation revealed that after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the military 
were buying—through favored middlemen— 
not only goods once declared surplus and 
given away to European countries, but en- 
gines and manufactured articles furnished 
the British via ECA. 

Thus foreign policy and domestic policy 
meet at the trough. High service officers and 
civilian officials join in the business of shar- 
ing 53-cent dollars among themselves. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


So overbearing have the President and the 
Executive branch become in their relations 
with Congress that something of a civil war 
between the Executive and the National 
Legislature marked the first session of this 
Congress. It centered about the President's 
efforts to push socialism in the guise of na- 
tional defense, his open defiance of laws 
passed by Congress, his spendthrift policies 
at home and abroad despite the threat of 
ruinous inflation, and the mounting proofs 
of influence, waste, and corruption in Gov- 


. ernment operations, — 
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The President repeatedly used the Execu- 
tive order to get around existing law, to ac. 
complish objects which Congress refused ty 
enact into law, and to accomplish ends he 
undoubtedly knew Congress would reject. 

Congress rejected an administration pro- 
posal to disperse industrial plants. Such a 
dispersal program would have disorganized 
the entire economic system. But shortly af- 
ter Congress roundly defeated the proposal, 
the President issued an Executive order un- 
der which such a dispersal program may sti|! 
be accomplished. 

By his National Security Order, the Presi- 
dent made it possible for Government agen- 
cies to withhold and to censor informatio: 
from the press and public and even Congress 
may be denied information it needs in order 
to legislate properly. 

Republicans entered a _ strong protest 
against censorship and Government suppres- 
sion of information. Forty-four of the 46 
Republican Senators comprising the minority 
representation in the Senate joined in sign- 
ing a manifesto attacking the order as an 
invasion of the right of the press to criticize 
and of the right of the people to know the 
truth about their Government. Republicans 
also introduced bills to break this censor- 
ship of public information. 

The President signed the law containing 
the Kem amendment barring economic aid 
to countries selling to Communist countries 
materials which could be used in building 
their war machines. The amendment con- 
tained a clause permitting a few exceptions 
in special cases. The President promptly 
used this clause not for special cases, but 
to exempt from the ban India and all of 
the Western European countries receiving 
economic aid. His act completely nullified 
Congress’ determination. 

The President asserted the power to send 
American troops throughout the world as 
he pleased. This would mean a military 
dictatorship over the lives of American citi- 
zens. Congress refused to approve such a 
grab of power and protected the people by 
Senate Resolution 99 expressing disapproval 
of the President’s sending more than four 
divisions of ground troops to Europe without 
first obtaining congressional authorization. 

Republicans took the initiative in this 
historic stand against usurpation of power 
by the President, Senate Resolution 99 being 
the substance of a resolution introduced by 
the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY]}. 

To protect domestic producers from seri- 
ous injury through administration tariff 
cuts, Congress wrote certain safeguards into 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Although the President repeatedly claims 
to seek peace, to protect the people's liber- 
ties, and to preserve the American system 
of individual initiative and private enter- 
prise, his actions speak otherwise. 

The President and his Executive branch 
persistently expand their powers, spend ‘is 
they please at home and abroad, flout the 
law, push socialization and Government con- 
trols of American life, and suppress infor- 
mation about what they are doing. 

Because of this practice of saying one 
thing and doing the opposite, a feeling uf 
distrust marked the attitude of Congress 
in its dealings with the President and the 
Executive branch. 

The first session of the Democrat-con- 
trolled Eighty-second Congress ended with 
a Nation in confusion and false prosperity, 
fearful of runaway inflation, burdened by 
mounting taxes and controls, struggling 10 
maintain its freedom against the pressures 
of its own Government, and fearful of for- 
eign invasion for the first time since it won 
its independence. 

The present Democrat Congress under New 
Deal-Fair Deal leadership has failed to cope 
with these problems and lead the way to 
durable peace and solid prosperity in a free 
economy. 
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Masor LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE EIGHTY- 
SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


AGRICULTURE 


Sugar Act amendment (Public Law 140; 
approved September 1, 1951) 

This measure extends to December 31, 
1956, the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to readjust domestic sugar prosiuc- 
tion and to fix sugar import quotas, and to 
June 30, 1957, the excise and import tax of 
50 cents a hundred pounds. 


Farm mortgage loans (Public Law 123; 
approved August 23, 1951) 

This act raises limitation on Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act loans from $5,000 to 
$10,000, and initial production loans from 
$3,500 to $7,000 and extends repayment 
period. 


Agricultural workers (Public Law 78; 
approved July 12, 1951) 

Provides for recruitment and importation 
of agricultural workers from Mexico, under 
improved regulations, until December 31, 
1953. 

FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 183; ap- 
proved October 20, 1951) 


Increases individual income taxes on the 
first $2,000 of income (after deductions and 
exemptions) by 11 percent. Over $2,000, the 
increased tax liability is 11.75 percent. Gives 
to heads of households 50 percent of the 
benefits of income splitting now enjoyed by 
married persons. 

Provides a corporate income tax rate of 30 
percent (old law—-25 percent) on the first 
$25,000 of each corporation's income and 52 
percent rate on all income in excess of $25,000 
(old law—47 percent). 

Puts a ceiling rate of 18 percent for excess 
profits tax and consolidated return purposes, 
which means that in no case will more than 
about 70 percent of a corporation's income 
be taken in income, consolidated return and 
excess profits taxes (old law—62 percent). 

Reduces from 85 to 83 percent the pro- 
portion of the average base period net in- 
come which may be taken into account in 
computing the excess profits credit. 

Imposes the regular corporate income tax 
on certain undistributed profits of farmer's 
purehdsing and marketing cooperatives, 
mutual savings banks, and State chartered 
savings and loan associations, and Federal 
savings and loan associations. 

Changes excise taxes in a number of re- 
spects. Almost all of the excise-tax revenue 
under the act is raised from the manufac- 
turer's excises, the new taxes on gambling 
and the taxes on alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco. No rate increases are provided in the 
case of the retail excises, the excises on 
transportation and communication, or the 
admission taxes. 


Defense Production Act amendments of 1951 
(Public Law 96; approved July 31, 1951) 
In this measure the Eighty-second Con- 

gress extends (to June 30, 1952) and amends 

the Defense Production Act of 1950, which 
sets up the basic machinery for the economic 
mobilization, inflation control, and defense 
production assistance. Among other things, 
the new act bans livestock slaughtering 
quotas, provides for import controls on fats 
and oils, grants authority for price roll backs 
and roll forwards, relaxes retail credit con- 
trols on automobiles, continues Federal rent 
control, and sets up an independent Small 
Defense Plants Administration. Although 
the President signed the bill into law, he 
declared that he would have vetoed the act 
if it had contained only the provisions relat- 
ing to inflation. He requested immediate re- 
peal of the livestock, import control, and 
price ceilin; provisions, but the first session 
of the Democrat-controlled Eighty-second 

Congress failed to take final action on his 

request. 


Renegotiation Act of 1951 (Public Law 9; 
approved March 23, 1951) 

In order to eliminate excess profits on de- 
fense production, Public Law 9 provides for 
renegotiation of defense contracts and sub- 
contracts which exceed a total of $250,000 
for any one contractor within one fiscal year. 
To administer these proceedings the law also 
establishes, as an independent agency in the 
executive branch, a renegotiation board of 
five members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


E bond interest (Public Law 12; approved 
March 26, 1951) 

Authorizes individual owners of series E 
savings bonds to retain the same after ma- 
turity and to receive interest on such matu- 
rity values for a further period not to exceed 
10 years. 

Regulations of exports (Public Law 33; 

approved May 16, 1951) 

This legislation continues authority for the 

regulation of exports until June 30, 1953. 


Export-Import Bank (Public Law 158; 
approved October 3, 1951) 

Increases the borrowing and lending au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank by $1,000,- 
000,000 and extends the life of the bank for 
five additional years, until June 30, 1958. 


Defense contract financing (Public Law 30; 
approved May 15, 1951 

This act seeks to encourage the financing 
of defense contracts by banks ani other fi- 
nancial institutions by amending the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act relating, among other 
things, to recovery or set-off by the Govern- 
ment against amounts paid to banks as as- 
signees. 


Aircrajft-war risk insurance (Public Law 47; 
approved June 14, 1951) 

Amends the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide insurance and reinsur- 
ance for civil and other aircraft against loss 
or damage arising out of war risks 

Copper import tazes (Public Law 38; 
approved May 22, 1951) 

Suspends import taxes on copper until 
February 15, 1953, or the end of the national 
emergency. 

Suspension of duty on metal scrap (Public 
Law 66; approved June 30, 1951) 

To encourage importation of metal scrap 
necessary to the defense program, this legis- 
lation continues to June 30, 1952, the suspen- 
tion of duties and import taxes on such scrap. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Readjustment of postal rates (Public Law 
233; approved October 30, 1951) 

Provides for doubling the rate on the penny 
post card, increasing second-class rates 30 
percent over a 3-year period, and raising 
third-class bulk mail minimum rates by 50 
percent. The act also establishes a system of 
staggered holiday period for Federal em- 
ployees. 


Size and weight limitations on parcel post 
mail (Public Law 199; approved October 
24, 1951) 


Lowers the weight and size limits on parcel 
post packages as follcws: if mailed to the first 
two postal zones, not more than 40 pounds 
and not more than 72 inches in length and 
girth combined; and if mailed to the third 
through eighth zones, not more than 20 
pounds. Existing limitations were 70 pounds 
and 100 inches. 


Increased compensation of Federal employees 
(Public Law 201; approved October 24, 
1951) 


Provides a 10-percent increase in compen- 
sation for about 1,100,000 Federal employees, 
including the legislative and judicial 
branches of Government. Minimum increase 
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is set at $300 and maximum at $800. This is 
the first over-all pay raise for Federal em- 
Ployees since November 1949 

Adjusted compensation of postal empl 

(Public Law 204; 

1951) 

Makes adjustments in the 
and grades of postal employee 
increased cost of living and t 
inequities in salaries resulting from previous 
flat increases in pay for postal workers. Pro- 
vides employees in the automatic grades with 
a flat $400 for those on an annual basis and 
20 cents an hour for those « 


approved 


ve certain 


1an hourly basis 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
Defense Housing and Community Facil 
and Services Act of 1951 (Public Lau 
approved September 1, 1951) 
In this measure Congress extends certain 
time limitations on basic authority for de- 


fense housing aids, and authorizes $1,635,- 
000,000 in Federal aid to housing in critical 
defense areas. In order to insure that pri- 
vate enterprise may do as much of the job 
of defense housing as possible the law pro- 
vides for relaxation of credit restrictions and 
other means of encouraging private housing 
before resort is had to Government construc- 
tion and financing. Of the amount author- 
ized $50,000,000 is for Government-con- 
structed housing; $60,000,000 for community 
facilities and services; $15,000,000 for loans 
to prefabricated housing builders; $10,000,- 
000 for land condemnation in isolated areas; 
and $1,500,000,000 for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance on privately constructed housing. 


Housing relief in Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
flood disaster emergency (Public Law 107; 
approved August 3, 1951) 

Permits more liberal mortgage insurance 
for those building low-cost homes to replace 
their homes lost in a flood or other major 
disaster. Maximum mortgage amount is 
$7,000, or in high-cost areas $8,000, and the 
insurance could equal 100 percent of the 
value of the property. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Troops to Europe (S. Res. 99; agreed to by 
Senate April 4, 1951) 

Approves the President's designation of 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; and the 
President's plans to send four additional di- 
visions of ground forces to Western Europe; 
but declares it to be the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground troops in addition to 
the four divisions should be sent under ar- 
ticle 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty without 
further congressional approval. 

The resolution further urged the elimina- 
tion of treaty restrictions preventing Italy 
from full participation in the defense of 
Western Europe and also urged the use of 
military and other resources of Western Ger- 
many and Spain. 


Mutual Security Act of 1951 (Public Law 
165; approved October 10, 1951) 
Congress authorized a $7,483,400,000 foreign 

military and economic aid progr 

eign countries. Broken down by areas, the 
provision for military aid is $5,028,000,000 for 
Europe; $396,250,000 for Near East and Africa; 
$535,250,000 for'Asia and Pacific: and $24,- 
150,000 for the American Republics. Eco- 
nomic aid provided under the new act is 
$1,022,000,000 for Europe; $160.000,000 for 
Near East and Africa; $237,500,000 for Asia 
and the Pacific (excluding Korea); $45,- 
000,000 for Korea; and $21,250,000 for the 
American Republics. 

Funds for military aid would be governed 
by provisions of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949. The Defense Department 
would determine the military needs of bene- 
ficiary countries, but the President would 
apportion the funds. In the case of the 
economic aid, the act abolishes the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and transfers Its 
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functions to a new Mutual Security Agency, 
whose chief would coordinate the military- 
and economic-aid programs. The State De- 
partment would retain control of the point 4 
program of technical aid to underdeveloped 
areas 


Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (Public Law 213; approved October 
26, 1951) 

Provides for termination of United States 
military, economic, or financial assistance in 
certain circumstances where recipient coun- 
tries export military or strategic goods use- 
ful in production of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war to Soviet Russia or its 
satellites. Also provides for termination of 
such aid in the case of other materials, when 
the Administrator of the Mutual Security 
Administration deems necessary. Unlike the 
Republican Kem amendment which banned 
aid to countries exporting war-potential 
goods to Communist countries, operation of 
this act hinges upon the findings, deter- 
minations, and discretion of the Adminis- 
trator. While the Kem amendment was still 
the controlling law, the Democrat adminis- 
tration nullified its intent by making blanket 
exceptions to the prohibitions contained 
therein. 


Terminating the state of war between the 
United States and Germany (Public Law 
181; approved October 19, 1951) 


Effective the date of enactment, termi- 
nates the technical state of war between the 
United States and the government of Ger- 
many. 

Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act (Public Law 50; approved June 16, 
1951) 

This measure extends from June 12, 1951, 
for a further 2-year period, the authority of 
the President to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements. The act further provides for 
detailed proceedings by the President and 
the Tariff Commission and for reports to 
Congress in cases likely to cause or to 
threaten serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers. 


India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951 (Pub- 
lic Law 48; approved June 15, 1951) 


For the sole purpose of providing food 
grains to meet the emergency need resulting 
from the flood and drought conditions in 
India in 1950, the Congress voted a $190,- 
000,000 loan to India. Although the Senate 
had adopted a Republican amendment to re- 
quire ECA authorities to get part repayment 
in strategic materials, including monazite 
sands and manganese, the conferees elimi- 
nated the mandatory nature of the Senate 
amendment. The act further provides that 
up to $5,000,000 of the repayment sums be 
put into a special deposit account for an 
exchange program of students and techni- 
cians from the United States and India. 


Admission of aliens (Public Law 14; approved 
March 28, 1951 

Clarifies regulations concerning admission 
of certain aliens by distinctions between vol- 
untary and involuntary membership in to- 
talitarian parties. The law was made nec- 
essary by the misapplication of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950 by im- 
migration and naturalization authorities 
which resulted in the exclusion of aliens not 
intended by Congress to be excluded. 


Displaced persons (Public Law 60; approved 
June 28, 1951) 

Amends the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
by extending certain provisions to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, and also extending the termi- 
nal date for entry of orphans to June 30, 
1952. 

LABOR 


Railroad retirement benefits (Public Law 234; 
approved October 30, 1951) 

Increase benefits under the Railroad Re- 

tirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax 


Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(Public Law 51; approved June 19, 1951) 


To increase the strength of the Armed 
Forces and otherwise provide for the national 
defense, this act amends the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 by authorizing the induction 
into the Armed Forces of men ages 181% 
through 26 for 24 months of training, with 
a limitation on the Armed Forces employed 
in the Selective Service System set at 5,000,- 
000. Regulations concerning enlistments, 
deferments, exemptions, and reemployment 
rights are specified. Establishes a National 
Security Training Commission which will set 
up a plan to govern the National Security 
Training Corps. 


Construction at military and naval installa- 
tions (Public Law 155; approved Septem- 
ber 28, 1951) 

Authorizes a $%5,800,000,000 construction, 
equipment, and facilities program in desig- 
nated Army, Naval, and Air Force areas, in- 
cluding research and laboratory centers, in 
continental United States and outlying Ter- 
ritories. 


Naval vessel construction (Public Law 3; 
approved March 10, 1951) 

Authorizes a Navy ship conversion and 
construction program aimed to increase and 
to modernize the Navy, at an estimated cost 
of $2,700,000,000. Included is authority for 
construction of a superaircraft carrier simi- 
lar to the carrier United States which had 
received approval in the Eightieth Congress 
in 1948, but which the President canceled in 
1949 after its construction had been started. 
The delay increased the estimated cost by 
several million doilars. The law also pro- 
hibits the disposition of naval vessels unless 
authorized by Congress. 


Servicemen’s insurance (Public Law 23; 
approved April 25, 1951) 

Congress herein provided for a $10,000 
cost-free life insurance policy for all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces while they are in 
service with indemnity payable to immedi- 
ate family beneficiaries in monthly install- 
ments over a 10-year period. The National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 was 
amended to provide for a new system of 
insurance under which servicemen are given 
a chance to continue Government policies 
after they are discharged and providing in- 
surance for persons suffering from disabili- 
ties. 


Construction reserve funds (Public Law 157; 
approved October 1, 1951) 

The effect of this bill is to extend until 
September 30, 1952, the time within which 
certain deposits in the construction reserve 
funds, established under section 511 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, may be committed 
for the acquisition of new vessels. 


Atomic Energy Act amendments (Public Law 
235; approved October 30, 1951) 

Allows the Atomic Energy Commission to 
enter into arrangements involving commu- 
nication of certain restricted atomic data 
to other nations. 


Air Force organization (Public Law 150; 
approved September 19, 1951) 

To implement the National Security Act of 
1947 this measure provides a statutory basis 
for the internal organization of the Air Force 
and the Department of the Air Force. 


Increase in construction cost authority of 
experimental submarines (Public Law 176; 
approved October 16, 1951) 

Amends existing authority for construc- 
tion of experimental submarines by increas- 
ing the authorized cost of construction of 
the two vessels being built under authority 
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of the act of May 16, 1947, from $41,000,000 
to $49,000,000. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Construction of access roads essential to the 
national defense (Public Law 177; approved 
October 16, 1951) 


Increases the amount available for the 
construction of access roads certified as 
essential to the national defense, but puts 
a limit of $45,000,000 on the amount au- 
thorized. 


Reconstruction of flood-damaged highway 
and bridges (Public Law 175; approved 
October 15, 1951) 


Increases by $10,000,000 the amount avail- 
able as an emergency relief fund for the 
reconstruction of highways and bridges dam- 
aged by floods or other catastrophes. 


VETERANS 


Veterans’ benefits (Public Law 28; approved 
May 11, 1951) 

Provides for medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary care, burial benefits, and compensa- 
tion or pension rights for persons serving 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950,-on the same basis as veterans of World 
War II. 


Housing privileges for Korean war veterans 
(Public Law 214; approved October 26, 
1951) 

Extends to Korean war veterans housing 
privileges granted to other former service- 
men, such as entitlement to loans under 
the GI bill and preference in obtaining cer- 
tain housing. 


Veterans’ vocational rehabilitation training 
(Public Law 170; approved October 11, 
1951) 

Provides vocational rehabilitation training 
for veterans with compensable service-con- 
nected disabilities who served on or after 
June 27, 1950. 


National service life insurance (Public Law 
104; approved August 2, 1951) 


This law authorizes successive renewals for 
5-year periods of national service life in- 
surance policies which have not been ex- 
changed or converted to a permanent plan of 
insurance, on a 5-year level premium plan, at 
the premium rate for the then attained age 
and without medical examination, provided 
the required premiums are tendered prior to 
expiration of such term. 


Pension increase (Public Law 149; became 
law over the President’s veto) 


Over the objections of President Truman 
the Congress enacted this measure to pro- 
vide $120 pension to veterans of World Wars 
needing a full-time attendant because of 
non-service-connected disabilities. 


Automobdilies for disabled veterans (Public 
Law 187; passed over the President’s veto, 
October 20, 1951) 


The House and Senate overrode the Presi- 
dent's veto of this act which authorizes the 
Veterans’ Administrator to pay up to $1,600 
on cars for veterans of World War II and 
Korea fighting who lost one or both feet, one 
or both hands, or their sight in line of duty. 


Treble action damages (Public Law 142; 
approved September 13, 1951) 


Establishes liability for treble damages on 
the part of a seller of property paid for in 
whole or in part with proceeds of loan guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
under title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act when the consideration paid ex- 
ceeds the reasonable value of the property 
as determined by a proper appraisal by a 
VA-designated appraiser. 


Purchase of veterans’ cooperative housing 
mortgages (Public Law 243; approved 
October 30, 1951) 

This law authorizes the Federal National 

Mortgage Association to enter into advance 








commitment contracts to purchase not to 
exceed $30,000,000 of securities issued to con- 
struct certain veterans’ cooperative housing, 
if the commitments relate to mortgages 
where the Federal Housing Commissioner 
issued either a commitment to insure or 
a statement of eligibility prior to June 29, 
1951. A limitation of $3,500,000 is placed on 
commitments in any one State 
Multiple scl-rosis (Public Law 174; approved 
October 12, 1951) 

Amends the Veterans Regulations to pro- 
vide that multiple sclerosis developing a 10 
percent or more degree of disability within 
2 years after separation from active service 
shall be presumed to be service-connected. 
Treatment 

(Publ 

1951) 

Provides for hospitalization and out- 
patient treatment of World War II veterans 
who develop an active psychosis within 2 
years from the date of separation from active 
service 


f veterans who develop psychosis 
Law 239; approved October 30, 





Nomination of Charles M. LaFollette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by me for delivery on the floor 
of the Senate on the nomination of Mr. 
Charles M. LaFollette to the Subversive 
Activities Control Board be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY ON NOMI- 
NATION OF CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE, OCTOBER 
20, 1951 
I arise to address myself to the nomination 

of Mr. Charles M. LaFollette as a member 

of the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
and in doing so want to point out that as 
the Senate adjourns today it is leaving his 
nomination as an important item of un- 
finished business. Mr. LaFollette’s nomina- 
tion will expire with our adjournment today. 

We have heard much this week about the 
necessity of giving the Senate an opportunity 
to confirm Presidential appointments I 
point out, however, that a number of my 
colleagues who seem so outraged with the 
fact that the Senate will not be given an 
opportunity to vote on Mr. Jessup’s nomina- 
tion are themselves preventing the Senate 
from acting on Mr. LaFollette’s nomination, 

Mr. LaFollette was first appointed to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board on Octo- 
ber 23, 1950. His nomination was sent to the 
Senate on November 27, 1950, and resub- 
mitted to the Eighty-second Congress on 
February 12, 1951. His nomination has been 
held up for more than 8 months without any 
hearings, reports, or any other official infor- 
mation from the committee. I am informed 
that a number of outstanding members of 
the bar and judiciary of Mr. LaFollette’s 
home State of Indiana, and in the Nation 
as a whole, have urged his confirmation and 
I know of no recorded objections to his con- 
firmation. 

Mr. LaFollette is an outstanding American 
who served in the United States Army in 
Europe during World War I, and has been 
active in the American Legion in his State 
for many years. A distinguished lawyer, he 
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has served as a Republican member of his 
State legislature, and from 1942 to 1947 was 
a Republican Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the eighth district of In- 
diana. From 1947 to 1949 Mr. LaFollette 
served his country in Germany, first as the 
deputy chief of counsel and chief 
tor of the Nuremberg war crime trials, and 
then as director of the office of military 
government in Wurttemberg-Baden. 

I had an opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with Mr. LaFollette upon his 
return from Germany when he served as 
director of Americans for Democratic Action 
at a time when I had the privilege of acting 
as national chairman of that organization. 

Mr. LaFollette is a relentless foe of com- 
munism and has been serving effectively and 
well, first as a member and then as Acti 
Chairman of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. Mr. LaFollette has been Chair- 
man of the three-man panel of the Board, 
conducting hearings on whether or not the 
Communist Party is an action group with- 
in the meaning of the McCarran Act The 
Communist Party will undoubtedly challenge 
the legality of that proceeding and I regret 
the fact that the failure of the Senate to 
act on Mr. LaFollette’s nomination will be 
both a propaganda triumph and additional 
legal ammunition for the Communist Party 
which seeks to discredit the Board as an 
illegally constructed tribunal 

I must, therefore, rise to express my disap- 
pointment and my sharp disagreement with 
the decision of the committee which pre- 
vents the Senate from passing on Mr. LaFol- 
lette’s nomination. 





prosecu- 








What Do You Know About Price Controls? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, Dctober 20, 1951 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the final Recorp an article entitled 
“What Do You Know About Price Con- 
trols?” which appeared in the September 
1951 issue of the Safeway News, pub- 
lished at Oakland, Calif. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


WHat Do You Know Asout Price CONTROLS? 


One cent, in America, isn't a fortune. It’s 
only one one-hundredth of a dollar. That 
isn't very much coin in anybody's language. 
But you ask the average housewife about the 
value of pennies, and if she manages the 
family’s @udget, you'll hear her insist that 
you've got to watch the pennies if you want 
to bag the dollars. 

The fact is, even in a large business such 
as Safeway, a penny is a mighty important 
sum of money. The average food retailer's 
net profit margin seldom runs more than a 
cent or a cent-and-one-half per dollar of 
sales. Last year, for example, out of every 
dollar that Safeway took in on sales, the 
company made about 114 cents net profit 

Now consider this: If the average food re- 
tailer’s net profit were wiped out entir 
less than a couple of cents on a dollar 
there would be little benefit to the consumer. 
The point is: It is not the retailer's profit 
margin that is responsible for inflation. 

Most food retailers are now operating at 
greatly reduced rates of profit. Safeway, for 
instance, has been losing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars per week because the un- 
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Because the trend in price control 







to grave situations, Safe s taken a 
leading part in protesti ces. The 
Situation can best be y refer. 
ring to the company’ al report, 
issued to stockholde iber 6, 1951. 
This interim report covered the first 24 weeks 
of this year It showed sales were up—-$645,- 
902,975 as compared with $537,993,295 in 1950. 
gut, for that 24-week period, after adjusting 
for 1951 Federal in¢ 1e taxes, Safeway’'s net 


earnings were $4,337,674—which was $1,.389,- 
858 less than in 1950. This in spit f every 
ymplished to tighten to the bone 
on operating expenses 

“The decrease in net earnings shown for 
the 1951 period,” Safe 


means acc 


vay's president, Lit n 





A. Warren, stated, “c be largely attributed 
to the imposition of price ceilings e in 
the year. * * * These ceilings disregard 
historical margins, methods, and practices 


and fail to protect the 
increases from 


retailer against price 
his suppliers and increased 
wage and other operating costs.” 
Safeway, needless to say, is against rising 
food costs, and against inflation 
peny’s success through the years been 
largely due to its constant aim to bring good 
quality foods to consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. But there is a growing tendency, 
among some sources in this country, t« 
such labels as 


This com- 


» heap 
“self-interest” or plain “un- 
American” upon any firm that stands up to 
protest some of the decisions of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. 

Almost all price-control regulati 
lished by OPS impose severe profit-m 
squeezes on food retailers. The tr 
least a principal cause of the difficulty 


attempting to set 





ceilings on the 2,000 to 
3,000 items sold in the average grocery store 
Any attempt to set up uniform prices 
throughout the country, or even throughout 
very large regions, is ill-advised. Custom- 
arily, margins on different food items vary 
greatly from area to area. Cuts of meat pop- 
ular in New York City, for example, may sell 
at discounts in Los Angeles. Prices charged 
in a town accessible by rail and truck are 
apt to be much lower than prices in another 
own in the mountains reached only by 
truck , : 

The point is, as mentioned above, if the 
ceiling on retail food items is set a cent or 
two too low, this cent or two is the difference 
between a normal profit and a substantial 
loss for the retailer. As an illustration: the 
average selling price of food items is around 
30 cents. Where 30 cents may represent a 
normal! profit of 1 percent on : ll l 
29 cents would represent a 1 
per dollar of sales, and 28 cents would mean 
a loss to a retailer of 5 percent per dollar 
of sales. In other words, for a 
an annual busi running o\ 
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dollars per year, as is true of Sa the 
fixing of all prices 1 cent per item too low, 
means a reduction in net profit of about 


$30,000,000. Sounds fantastic, doesn't it? 
If you are a retailer who is hurt by certain 

price ceilings, it isn’t mu ] 

told that for the country as a whole the 


ceilings are fair. The ceilings 











pletely unfair as far as you ar cerned 
Yet because the theory of price con ; 
aimed at checking n i v 
the Nation's econor mndi 1 ic- 








companied by patriotic slogans, « 
hesitate to criticize the set-up. A 
of price control advocates, and seriously be- 
lieved by some, is the ill-considered premise 
that there will be substantial benefit to con- 
sumers if profit margins of retailers are re- 
duced This latter is political thinking 
Congress never i ided the t 
the President 
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control purposes. These are but a few of 
the facts that must be acknowledged if one 
is to know the full story about price regula- 
tions. 

Price controls have created many problems 
in the distribution of food supplies. Re- 
tailers with the lowest ceilings have had 
the hardest time obtaining short items. 
Shortages have shown up particularly in 
meats Many types of meat are short in 
different parts of the country. The summer 
shortage of lambs in the East, the current 
shortage of carcass beef in the Midwest, are 
two examples resulting from unreasonable 
ceiling prices. Where's the meat going— 
there's plenty in evidence on the hoof—if it 
isn’t reaching these retailers? No FBI train- 
ing is needed to trace the tons of meat roll- 
ing into gray or black markets. Something 
should be done, obviously, to revert the 
course of meat products from illegal chan- 
nels back into legitimate supply lanes. 

Thus much of the solution to this grave 
problem of price ceilings appears to be in 
the matter of supplies. At least this has 
proved traditionally true in the retail food 
business. As long as there are no critical 
shortages of any food items, competition be- 
tween retail grocers is keen enough to keep 
prices in line. Anyone who has had the 
experience of trying to run a grocery store 
knows just how long you can survive in this 
business if your prices are not competitive? 

Actually, and the facts are on record: If 
devotees of price controls are hoping to curb 
inflation by cutting into profits, they're wast- 
ing valuable time in this intensely competi- 
tive game of food retailing, where the mar- 
gin of profit is measured in terms of a penny 
or two of every sales dollar. 


Drug Addiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave granted to extend remarks, 
I hereby include the following editorial 
from a recent edition of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union: 

DruG ADDICTION 


Penal punishment, including the death 
penalty, is increasingly advocated as a deter- 
rent to illicit narcotic traffic. 

Why are we so quick to call for the blunt 
clubs of imprisonment and electrocution 
rather than sociological reasoning? Surely 
we can use better weapons than the instru- 
ments of brute force. 

An examination of the traffic manifests the 
immense falsity of the penal approach. Why 
are there sellers of illicit narcotics? This 
question must rightfully be divided; why are 
there the “higher-up peddlers,” and why the 
“bottom-pushers”? The “higher-up” is 
there for the fantastic profits. As for the 
pusher, the answer is more complex. 

The existence of the pusher points to 
one of the most tragic and least understood 
aspects of narcotic addiction. The opiate 
addict becomes physically dependent on the 
drug; unless his body receives as great a 
dosage as the preceding one, an agonizing 
physical abstinence “syndrome” sets in. 

Contrary to opinion, it is not a mental 
craving, but only this terrible physical neces- 
sity that motivates the petty crimes of the 
opiate addict. Included in these crimes is 
the pushing or selling of narcotics on the 


bottom level, i. e., directly to his own fellow 
sufferer. 

Thus we have the peddler who reaps the 
fantastic profits, and the pusher who sells 
to procure his own physically needed supply. 
Contrary to opinion, it is invariably the sick, 
desperate addict pusher who bears the brunt 
of penal punishment; within the shrewd 
framework of narcotics distribution the non- 
addict peddler is rarely caught. 

As for the pusher, the city of New York 
and other affected large cities are pioneering 
and breaking into this tragic and yet vicious 
cycle, though with less than satisfactory re- 
sults thus far. As for the peddler, we have 
not reasonably answered the fantastic profit 
incentive that essentially creates him; we 
must take the profits out of illegal narcotics. 

England (since 1926), Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden are countries which have taken 
the profits out of illegal narcotics, which 
treat the addict as ill, and keep addiction 
amazingly low. England reports less than 
400 citizens who are addicts in the entire 
country. Forty thousand for our country is 
considered a control figure, with addiction 
out of control today with some 40,000 in New 
York City alone. 

Why can't we do as well as England? No 
reason at all. Recognized as a physical and 
mentally ill person, the addict is adminis- 
tered his drug by an accredited clinic and at 
the same time offered every facility for heal- 
ing. This sociological approach eliminates 
the profits; no profits, no peddlers; no 
peddlers, no need for penal punishment. 

Narcotics addiction is an unnatural, arti- 
ficial conjuration out of the ignorance of our 
society; not with brute force, but with 
knowledge, intelligence, and compassion will 
we eliminate it, while in the meantime fer- 
reting out and cracking down on the higher- 
up peddlers. 


More Government Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with ex- 
penses mounting daily there can be no 
justification for the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture throwing away money. 

On bid invitation 312 from the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the 
Forest Service, northern region, for a 
portable rock drill, the Syntron Co., of 
Homer City, Pa., submitted a bid of $400. 
With no explanation whatsoever the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
accepted a bid of $545. While the 
amount is small indeed, the principal is 
large and shows bureaucratic indiffer- 
ence to careful expenditures to the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I include a letter from the Syntron 
Co., a copy of their bid, and the letter 
showing the bid accepted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service: 

Syntron Co., 
Homer City, Pa., October 10, 1951. 
Hon. JouHn P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak JOHN: We have many classic ex- 

amples daily of the waste in our Government 
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through carelessness in purchasing and plain 
graft. 

Of course we all have the habit of shrug- 
ging our shoulders and saying “What can we 
do?” One small organization can do littl 
or nothing but pay the exhorbitant taxes and 
hope that some day the men who are re- 
sponsible for the wasteful inefficiency will b« 
brought to task and sensible men placed at 
the head of our Government who will de- 
mand 100 cents in value for the dollar ex- 
pended. 

We are attaching photostatic copy of an- 
other classic example of inefficiency and 
waste. 

Why any department of our Government 
should throw away $145 is more than we can 
understand. 

If the machines differed from one another 
greatly the purchasing agent would have a 
reason for paying the higher price. 

Of course the Warsop was the first machine 
designed. It was designed and manufactured 
in England. Whether or not it is manufac- 
tured in the United States at the present 
time I cannot say, but it is an English 
machine in every respect, while the Syntron 
machine is 100 percent an American machine 
that is designed on the same principle by 
American engineers who have improved the 
machine, increasing the weight and the 
power. 

Of course we may be prejudiced in our 
belief that the Syntron machine is much 
better but we are sure that there isn't $145 
more value in the Warsop machine. Of 
course in the next year the various depart- 
ments of the Government will probably buy 
several hundred similar machines and $145 
lost on each machine will be enough to con- 
sider even in these days of easy Government 
morals and dollars. 

Of course the Government loss will only be 
3614 percent of the value of the machine 
quoted at $400. 

We know that you and a large percentage 
of our Pennsylvania Representatives are 
fighting this type of carelessness as hard as 
you can. 

We don't like to take up your time or add 
to your burden but pass this along to be 
added to that growing pile of proof of the 
carelessness and waste that is making it 
harder for our country. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHETWIN M. Hurp. 

(Copy to Hon. James E. Van Zanpt, House 
of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Schedule 
[Bid No, 312—Continued] 


| writ | 
| Unit 

| price an 
| 


! 
Item) 


No. | Unit 


a ec 
Article | tity | 


| 
1 Each.. 


A | Drill, rock, port- $400 
able, gasoline- 

engine driven, 

complete, and 

in accordance 

with the fol- 

lowing specifi- 

cations; f. 0. b. 

Hamilton, 

Mont, 


$400 


Bidder please state the make—Syntron—and model— 
RD-51—of the rock drill you propose to furnish under 
item A. 

Descriptive literature covering specifications and a 
detailed cut or drawing of the unit you propose to furnish 
must accompany your bid, 

SPECIFICATIONS AND GENERAL CONDITIONS 


It is in the intent of this invitation to 
secure a light weight portable gasoline- 
driven rock drill for use on trail maintenance 
in remote areas. 

Drill furnished shall be the manufacturers’ 
latest model. 

The unit desired shall be similar and 
equal to the latest model of Warsop rock 








drill 
Tools, Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., having the 
fcllowing specifications: 


as manufactured by Warsop Power 


Engine: Two-cycle gasoline, 

Fuel: Gasoline-oil mixture. 

Tank capacity: One-half gallon. 

Ignition: Flywheel magneto and spark 
plug. 

Speed regulation: Twist grip handle bar 
throttle control. 

Drill speed: Approximately 2 minutes per 
foot in granite. 

Capacity: 8 to 10 foot depth. 

Engine speed: Controlled by 
governor. 

Starting: 

Weight: 
pounds 

Height: 2 to 10 inches to 27 inches. 

Drill size: 7%- by 3!4-inch hexagon—1 inch 
by 4'4 inches. 

Lubrication: Automatic, using gasoline-oil 
mixture 

G°soline: Standard. 

Bidders should carefully read the specifi- 
cations incorporated in this invitation to 
determine exactly what is wanted. If the 
specifications or general conditions are not 
clear, please contact promptly the issuing 
office for interpretation or further explana- 
tion. 


automatic 


Simple freewheel crank 
Approximately 90 pounds to 118 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEST SERVICE 
NorRTHERN REGION, 
Missoula, Mont., October 2, 1951 
SyNtTRcN Co 
Homer City, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to your 
letter of September 28, 1951, with regard to 
our bid invitation 312 for a portable rock 
drill 

The successful bidder meeting our specifi- 
cations on this invitation was the Andrews 
Equipment Service, Inc., at a bid price of 
$545 less 1 percent, 20 days 

Thank you for your quotation and your 
letter of inquiry. 

Very truly yours, 
L. E. Noe, 
Regional Supply Officer. 
By W. A. EwINc, 
Acting 





United States Foreign Policy Fails in 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the British-Egyptian controversy is 
further evidence that a change in for- 
eign policy all over the world is badiy 
needed. Mr. John C, Henry correctly 
sets forth the situation that prevails in 
the Middle East in an article that re- 
cently appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. Our own national security 
is involved and the American people 
should be fully informed of the present 
dangers in that part of the world. The 
United States has no business pulling 
British chestnuts out of the fire in Egypt. 
However with Mr. Acheson as Secretary 
of State we can hardly expect less. Iain 
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including Mr. Henry's article as part of 

my remarks: 

New SaNnvstORM Over SvEZ CANAL—ANG!0- 
EGYPTIAN CONTROVERSY ONLY ONE OF Srvy- 
ERAL ISSUES CAUSING STEADY DETERIORATION 
OF WESTERN POSITION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

(By John C. Henry) 

Another sandstorm is really beginning to 
swirl in the Middle East—this time over the 
narrow waters of the Suez Canal 

In many respects there are close parallels 
between the Anglo-Egyptian controversy, in- 
volving both the Suez and the Sudan, and 


the several other issues which have been 
causing a steady deterioration of western 
position in a vital part of the world. Throuzh 


more than a century of its history as a great 
world power the British Empire recognized 
the importance of the Middle East, and par- 
ticularly of Egypt and the Suez area, as a 
link in its command chain around the glone. 
Through most of those. years Britain had 
both prestige and power to support its poli- 
cies—and even though these were not uni- 
formly popular influences between the two 
World Wars they were adequate to maintain 
political, military, and economic dominance 
in the critical zones. World War II and the 
succeeding years have brought some changes 

Quite understandably, Egypt has been the 
proudest of the Middle East countries. Out 
of an ancient history that had its form of 





genuine glory the country has made sub- 
stantial progress in modernizing its economy 
and its pvlitics t considers itself the lead- 
er among the Middle E nations and it i 


correspondingly sensitive in its re 
with foreign powers. When Bri 
were driven to the very doors of King Farouk's 
palace early in World War II to force him to 
accept a government more amenable to Brit- 
ish discipline a malignant wound that has 
not yet healed was inflicted upon Egyptian 
pride. Whether or not there was an aiterna- 
tive means of gaining the desired coopera- 
tion at the time is an academic question to- 
day 

While Farouk was quoted then as warning 
the British that they would some day regret 
their action it would be an oversimplifica- 
tion to trace all of today’s troubles, either 
British or western, to this single incident. 
The overall colonial policies of both the Brit- 
ish and the French had been effectively cre- 
ating a reservoir of ill will toward European 
domination in the Middle East. Neither 
power showed a willingness to recognize the 
local urgings for independence and equality 
which are part of true sovereignty, preferring 
too often to speak of nationalism and xeno- 
phobia as if they were diseases which could 
be safely disregarded or perhaps treated by 
the nineteenth century prescription of a 
whiff of grapeshot 

In this background the United States has 
likewise failed to exercise a constructive in- 
fluence. When the Palestine issue came to 
a head in the postwar years it was American 
policy for the most part that was imposed 
upon western behavior and the result was 
creation of a new antagonism and disillusion- 
ment of the Arab nations toward the West. 
On most other issues we chose to let the 
British exercise first responsibility. 

Actually, aside from the purely military 


lationship 


ish tanks 











significance of the Suez defense, there is a 
broad ground of common interest: between 
the west and the middle-eastern powers. 
Communism does not come naturally to the 
Moslems, despite the social unrest which 
fastens itself so easily upon areas of low- 


living standards. There are bonds of com- 
merce and of culture between the non-Com- 
munist world and the Moslem world, stronger 
as they apply to Britain than to any other 
country of the western bloc. 
The Egyptians are well aware 
tory, that they cannot stand 


from his- 
aside in any 


world conflict. If such a conflict 
or, more appropriately, if it is to 
from the cold to the hot stave, it is un 

that they would make a free choice to join 
with the Communist cause For months 
past they have awaited inv 

with the North Atlantic 
form of regional security 
ent Four Power 
and Turkish—deli 
pected to devel 
participation 








While Wednesday's proposal of the Nahas 
government for abrogation of the Anglo- 
Ezyptian Treaty may seem badly timed and 
ominous to the West, it makes even more 
compelling the urgency for a negotiated set- 
tlement of this issue iS against a re 


to force—and the construction of a new f 
mula of partnership which could strengthe 
rather than destroy the fabric of security 





“In the Darkness Before Dawn Almost 
Any Morning You May Hear the Roar 
of a B-50’s 14,600 Horsepower as It 
Strains To Get Of the Ground With a 
Load of Live Practice Bombs”—How- 
ard Norton, London Correspondent, 
Baltimore Morning Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I well re- 
member how much I was impressed by a 
short address to this House made by 
Victor L. ANFuso, in which he declared: 





It was indeed heartening to read just how 
effectively our Air Force is on the forefront 
of the fighting lines throughout the world, 
readied as far as is possible for every 
gency, not alone here at home, but 
as well 


Pilots, navigators, bombardier air and 
ground crews are drilled relentlessly in their 
jobs 

In writing of these ma 
Welles, special London c 
New York Times declared: “In case of war, 
the United States air fleets could be in action 
n a mere matter of hours 


Mr. Speaker, that is what was spoken 
with respect to the readiness of the 
United States Air Force on May 10 last. 
In discussing the same subject to which 
Congressman ANFuSO addressed himself, 
Mr. Howard Norton, chief of the London 
bureau of the Baltimore Morning Sun, 
in writing of the United States Air 
Forces now in England, declared: 








Here in England are the base nd the 
B-50 bombers > the planes that would 
start delivering death and destruction to the 
enemy within minutes if war come 

Every Member of this House and 


Americans everywhere will thrill at the 
good news telegraphed from London 
with respect to the accomplishments and 
exploits of our B—-50's: 15,000 to 30,000 
feet in the skies on flights that take them 
the equivalent of near:y two round trips 
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to Moscow from their English bases, or 
even further. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that Members 
of both Houses may have an opportunity 
of learning of how our own country here 
at home is defended by our Air Forces 
fiying the sky over England, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein the article written by 
Howard Norton of the London bureau 
cf the Baltimore Morning Sun, entitled 
“GI Bombers and Their Flying Gas Sta- 
tions.” 

That article reads as follows: 

New RAMPARTS WE WaTCH—GI BOMBERS AND 
THEIR FLYING Gas STATIONS 

(This is the second of a series on American 
air bases in England. The series was com- 
pleted before Mr. Norton began his present 
coverace of the British election campaign.) 

(By Howard Norton) 
N.—When you pass through the 
gaves of any of the five big American bomber 
bases in England, you’re in the war zone. 

These are the bases—and the B-50 bomb- 
ers here are the planes that would start 
Gelivering death and destruction to the en- 
emy within minutes if war came. 

Officially, the 45 to 50 big silver bombers 
ond their crews that are in England now 
are here for 3 months of training under the 
strategic air command rotation program. 

Actually, it amounts to 3-months’ duty in 
America's first line of defense. 


LONI 


UNDER TIGHT S”CURITY BLANKET 

A tight security blanket covers all their 
movements. 

Guns of the Thirty-second Antiaircraft 
Brigade—manned 24 hours a day—guard each 
of the fields. 

A tight-lipped, unsmiling American se- 
curity guard, with a rifle slung across his 
shoulder, stops you 50 feet away from any 
of the airplanes. 

Even the commanding general has got to 
halt and dig out his identity card, and let 
the sentry read it over and compare the 
picture with the general’s face. Otherwise, 
he gets no closer to the bomber. 

In the darkness before dawn almost any 
morning you may hear the road of a B-50's 
14,000-horsepower as it strains to get off the 
ground with a load of live practice bombs. 

When it returns—anything from 17 to 23 
hours later—its bomb bays are empty, and 
its crew heavy-eyed vith fatigue. 

In the intervening hours, these American 
boys have fought simulated midair battles 
with camera guns, dueling with the best 
fighter pilots the Royal Air Force and the 
American bases can send up. 

They have dropped thousands of pounds 
of explosives on Helgoland or possibly on 
targets in the marshy region of East Anglia 
known as the Wash. 

REFUELING HIGH IN THE SKY 

They have pinpointed by radar vital fac- 
tories deep in the heart of one or more Eng- 
lish cities, and theoretically destroyed them. 

They have made rendezvous with other 
B-50's to practice formation radar attacks 
and formation gunnery. 

They have made a solo attack on at least 
one strange target. 

They have worked out a problem in celes- 
tial navigation. 

And somewhere—15,000 to 30,000 feet in 
the sky—they have met a lumbering B-29 
tanker plane and taken aboard possibly as 
much as 4,000 gallons of gasoline in a matter 
of minutes. 

While all this is going on, they may have 
flown 5,000 miles—the equivalent of neariy 


two round trips to Moscow from their Engiish 
bases—or even farther. 

It is all a deadly serious business. 

But at the same time, to the crewmen, it 
is also something of a game. 

The Strategic Air Command scores and 
rates its bomber wings according to their 
efficiency, like the teams of a baseball league. 

And each wing, in turn, scores and rates 
its bomber crews. 


At the end of each month the scores are 
totaled up, and the leading crews get tempo- 
rary spot promotions—which mean more pay 
and privileges. They keep their promotions 
as long as they keep their proficiency. 


ARRIVES STRIPPED FOR BATTLE 


When a wing (45 to 50) of B-50 bombers 
files to England for temporary duty it comes 
over stripped for battle. 

All the supporting personnel—clerks, cooxs, 
and the like—are left behind. And in their 
place it brings all the spare parts and equip- 
ment it would need if it had to keep going 
90 days with no further contact with rear 
bases of supply. 

All this is packed into what the Air Force 
calls a fily-away kit—a big aluminum con- 
tainer built to hold the exact number of 
spares which experience has shown the aver- 
age B-50 will need in a 90-day period. 

One kit goes into each plane. So all the 
crews need when they get here are a place 
to live and eat, runways to fly from, and 
shops where the maintenance work can be 
done. 

THAT'S GENERAL JOHNSON’sS JOB 


To provide these and keep them runnirg 
is the mission of Maj. Gen. Leon W. Johnson's 
Third Air Force in England. 

And well over half the more than 20,000 
Americans in uniform in England today are 
building or maintaining such bases under 
Johnson's command. 

During their 3 months at these bases, the 
bomber crews live together under wartime 
conditions. 

There is no more driving home to dinner 
with the family as they do at their Ameri- 
can bases. They get to know each other 
intimately. Misfits are spotted and weeded 
out, for the sake of the team. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE AND WEATHER 


They get to know the English people and-- 
more important to them—the English weath- 
er, and the kind of clothing and navigation 
it takes to beat it. 

Mostly, they live in prefabricated huts or 
Nissen huts built during the war. These 
are all right in the summer, but can be preity 
damp and miserable in wintertime. 

At this moment, the United States Air 
Force is operating five of these bomber fields 
in England. All are former RAF fields made 
over to suit the needs of the B-50’s. And 
all are in East Anglia. 

Three of the five are being used by the 
rotating wings of B-50’s; the flelds at Bass- 
ingbourn, in Cambridgeshire; Wyton, in 
Huntingtonshire, and Mildenhall, in Suffolk. 


FIFTEEN TO TWENTY AT EACH BASE NOW 


Fifteen to twenty bombers are now sta- 
tioned at each of these, though, in emer- 
gency, the bases could handle many more. 

One of the biggest of the fields—Scul- 
thorpe, in Norfolk—is being used by a squad- 
ron of RB-45 four-jet reconnaissance planes. 

And the fifth, and biggest, of the group— 
Lakenheath, in Suffolk—was given over last 
month to the Second Air Refueling Squadron, 
a@ group of 20 stripped-down B-29's techni- 
cally known as KB-29P tankers. 

That this tanker fleet gets the biggest and 
best of the bases now operating reflects the 
importance the Air Force attaches to this 
relatively new type of aircraft. 
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Midair refueling gets top priority among 
training items in England. 

The KB-29P looks like a flying scorpion. 

An 18-foot boom juts out from its tail like 
@ scorpion's stinger. But there is no sting 
left in the tanker planes. They have no guns 
at all, and every other weighty gadget that 
can be spared has been removed. 

In the bomb bays, instead of bombs, are 
bulging nylon gasoline tanks, capable of 
carrying more gasoline than the Air Force 
would like to have published. 

One of these strange-looking planes re- 
cently flew for 19 hours and still was able to 
transfer 2,000 gallons of gasoline to another 
plane somewhere along the route and keep a 
safe margin in its own tanks. 


STAMINA OF MEN ONLY LIMIT 


It is routine for them to fly 5 hours, then 
transfer up to 6,000 gallons, and turn around 
and fly 5 hours back to base. 

Flying as long-distance reconnaissance 
planes they can stay in the air without re- 
fueling for 35 to 37 hours, or even longer de. 
pending upon their speed. 

“With these flying gas stations to help us, 
the only limit on the distance a bomber can 
fly now is the stamina of the men,” said one 
B-50 skipper. 

“It’s the biggest thing that’s happened 
since the development of jet power.” 


MEN FROM MARYLAND THERE 


Men from Maryland are scattered over 
every base that the Air Force has in England 

At Lakenheath, helping to keep the vital 
tanker fleet flying, is Corp. Emory Earl Fran- 
tum, son of Mrs. Laura C, Frantum, of An- 
napolis. 

Frantum is a reciprocating engine me- 
chanic, and is a member of what the Air 
Force calis the permanent party—the group 
of 1,500 to 2,000 Third Air Force men who 
here for periods of 2 to 3 years to keep the 
bases running. 

Lakenheath’s public-information office is 
being run by another Marylander—Staff 
Sgt. John F. Shilling, of 504 Braun Avenue, 
Hagerstown. 

Sergeant Shilling arrived in June for a 3- 
year tour of duty. 

Pfc Samuel E. Galloway, 19, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Galloway, of Arnold, Md., has 
been serving in the air police on Lakenheath 
base for 10 months. 

A former Navy man, Galloway is now 
thoroughly sold on the Air Force—mainly, 
he says, because he gets a chance to indulge 
in his favorite pastime, football. 

Serving with him on the Lakenheath air 
police force is Pfc Melvin D. Howard, 290, of 
Annapolis. 

At Bassingbourn bomber base is Sgt. Don- 
ald C. Myers, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Henry Myers, of 31 South Franklintown 
Road, Baltimore. 


MYERS HAS ENGLISH WIFE 


An Air Force automotive supply specialist, 
Myers married an English girl—Rosina Pozzo, 
of Richmond, Surrey—after he arrived here 
in April 1949. 

And in August their first child was born, 
a daughter, Sharlten. 

“It’s O. K. living over here when you don’t 
have to eat off the British food ration,” says 
Myers. “But I think my wife will be pretty 
happy to go to the States. You can tell the 
folks I may be bringing the family home 
next March.” 

Myers and his wife—like all American 
service people in England—have the privi- 
lege of buying their groceries and meats at’ 
the Air Force commissary at the base. 

They live in an English house in Royston, 
a town near the base. 
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SHE DOESN'T NOTICE THE COLD 


“You can take it from me,” says Myers, 
“these English houses just aren’t made to 
take any heat in the winter. But that’s the 
nice part about having an English wife. She 
doesn’t notice it.” 

Also at Bassingbourn is Pfc Robert V. 
Stockett, 21, an air policeman and son of 
Mrs. Helen Stockett, of Davisonville, Md. 

At Wyton bomber base is Pfc Harry Gray, 
20, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Gray, of 
4211 Thirty-fourth Street, Mount Rainier, 
Md. 

Assigned as security guard to watch the 
B—50’s at night, Gray has to spend most of 
his daylight hours “in the sack.” 

“It sure cuts into my social life,” he com- 
ments. 

One of the stars of the track team at Wy- 
ton is Pfe David Jackson, 19, of 515 Fourth 
Street, East Annapolis. He is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Jackson of that address. 


JACKSON TAKES UP CRICKET 


Jackson won the 880-yard run in the base 
track meet, but when the American team 
came up against the Peterborough Athletic 
Club “the best I could do was fourth,” he 
says. 

Jackson has taken up cricket since he 
came to England last November, and he now 
holds down a spot as fielder on the base 
team. 

“We get licked every time we play,” he 
grins. “But that’s all right, because every 
time the English get up a softball team, we 
lick the hell out of them.” 


Air Mail Subsidy Separation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
1N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, last 
January 1951 President Truman repeat- 
ed his recommendation that the hidden 
airline subsidies be separated from so- 
called mail pay: 


In addition to the nearly $200,000,000 that 
will be spent in 1952 for aviation facilities 
and services, the Government will spend a 
substantial amount in subsidies to the air- 
lines through mail payments. Federal fi- 
nancial assistance has been a major factor in 
the industry’s rapid rrowth, and should be 
continued to the extent necessary for the 
sound development of civil aviation. The 
method af paying this subsidy should be 
chinged, however, in order to provide the 
public with full information as to its cost. 
At present, the airline subsidy is merged with 
compensation for the cost of handling mail 
and included in postal expenditures. These 
two elements should be separated, and the 
subsidy portion paid by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board from funds appropriated specifically 
for that purpose. I again urge the Congress 
to enact legislation providing for this sep- 
aration. (Extract from mejsage of the 
President to the Congress transmitting 
United States budget for fiscal year 1952, 
January 15, 1951.) 


Last year the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, reported out a 
very effective bill to separate subsidies 
from air-mail pay. 
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I urge Members of the House to read 
the 15-page report which accompanied 
the bill, House Report 3041, of the 
Eighty-first Congress, second session. 
That report will present a sound anal- 
ysis of the issues involved. 

Our committee bill, with amendments, 
passed the House unanimously but be- 
cause the Senate did not act on it, prior 
to the expiration of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, the House must now act again. 

It is my hope that the members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will stand by the sound prin- 
ciples in last year’s committee report, 
and report favorably again the same 
strong bill which was reported last year. 

I do not believe that the amended 
Senate version meets the standards in 
President Truman’s recommendation. 
Nor does it meet the standards set forth 
in the recommendations of the biparti- 
san Hoover Commission, of the A. F. of 
L. and CIO, of the taxpayer, veterans, 
and other public-spirited groups who 
have frequently advocated this reform 
before our committee. 

This point is elaborated in an edi- 
torial, October 14, 1951, by the Baltimore 
Sun which I ask leave to insert in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

Therefore I hope that our committee 
will repeat its action of last year, and 
report favorably H. R. 508 or H. R. 190, 
and that the House will approve a really 
effective separation bill. 

We would thus be adding something of 
almost monumental value to the statute 
books. 

The editorial follows: 

AN UNSATISFACTORY AIRLINE Sussipy BILL 

The intent of Senate bill 436 recently 
passed by the Senate on voice vote was to 
separate airline subsidy from pay for carry- 
ing the mails in both the domestic and the 
international field. With mail pay and sub- 
sidy doled out at present in one conglomerate 
sum by the Post Office Department it is im- 
possible for the taxpayer to discover just how 
his airmail dollar is divided. 

The bill passed by the Senate provides 
that domestic subsidies be determined sepa- 
rately from mail pay and that they be paid 
separately by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The bill sets a scale of rates for domestic air- 
mail payments to take effect next July and 
authorizes the CAB in future to adjust rates 
and standards of compensation without ad- 
ditional legislation. Though these standards 
are somewhat clouded by national defense 
considerations the bill does state that the 
mere existence of an airline certificate “shall 
not be deemed conclusive” justification for 
subsidy. 

From the beginning this bill has been weak 
on the international side. It is worse as 
amended. The cost factor which serves as a 
guide in the fixing of domestic rates is com- 
pletely ignored. The floor set is the amount 
paid to foreign carriers for handling the mail 
and the ceiling provided is the Universal 
Posta} Union rate of $2,86 per ton mile. . This, 
as we have pointed out before, is over three 
times the rate for a luxury passenger and 
seven times the rate for airfreight and ex- 
press. 

Amendments to the bill would permit the 
international carriers to obtain Federal sub- 
sidy contracts for periods up to 5 years, with 
the carrier to return to the Government at 
the end of the contract one-half of any'net 
profit for the operation in excess of 10 per- 
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cent of invested capital minus liberal deduc- 
tions. Subsidies would be restricted to 
United States air lines holding certificates as 
mail carriers. 

These amendments by Senators McMaHon 
and McCarran are the jokers in this Senate 
bill. Five-year contracts would dodge yearly 
congressional review of subsidies even 
though the Hoover Commission called for it. 
“Losses and subsidies [said the report] 
should be made clear each fiscal year and 
passed upon by Congress.” 

Also under these amendments th> 
could conceivably grant any n be 
tificated carriers, 5-year sub 
And Congress would be obligated 
lack of annual review a most seri 
the Senate bill. 

Last year the House passed a much tighter 
measure to achieve separation That was 
the Heselton-Kennedy bill which died in the 
Eighty-first Congress. To properly imple- 
ment the separation idea the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee should now adopt 
last year’s hearings and report favorably the 
same Heselton-Kennedy bill (H. R. 508) 
which they approved last year. 


CAB 


us out in 


Address by Hon. Dewey Short, of Mis- 
souri, at Luncheon Meeting of Kiwanis 


Club of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSCURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by me to 
the Kiwanis Club of New York on 
Wednesday, October 3, 1951: 


(The president, Dr. Arnold Treitman, in- 
troduced Mr. George E. Stringfellow.) |[Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Save your applause for 
the speaker. I am sure he will be worthy 
of it. 

Our speaker today has been a Member of 
Congress from Missouri for almost a quarter 
of a century. He was educated at Boston 
University, Harvard University, Heidelberg 
University, and Oxford University. I think 
he comes to us with a good educational back- 
ground. [Laughter.] Of course, the feeling 
is not unanimous on Harvard. |Laught-r.| 
I want to say to you that he is a roaring 
Lion. He is a member of the Lions Club and 
a very good member he is 

Dewey SHort has carried his district in 
Missouri when the State has voted over- 
whelmingly for the opposing part Fo: 
years he was the only Republican member 
of the Missouri delegation. People vote not 
60 much for the Republican Parity out there 
or the Democratic Party, but they vote for 
the things that Dewey Snort stands for, and 
it is the :hings that Dewey Snorr stands for 
that made 4 *vica great. If we stand with 
him, we wii! help him keep America great, 
and that is our responsibility, your respon- 
sibility, and my responsibility. 

Dewey SHorr. 

[The audience arose and applauded.| 

Congressman SnHortT. My good friend, Mr. 
Stringfellow, Mr. President, and members of 
the Kiwanis Club of New York City, it is a 
real pleasure and a high h >i invited 
to address your splendid orga: i. 
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When I was a little boy in the backwoods 
of the Ozarks in southwest Missouri, I often 
read about the seven wonders of the world, 
and during the past three decades, it has been 
my opportunity and good fortune to have 
seen first hand many of these wonders of the 
world, but the longer I live and the more 
widely I travel and the more I study men 
and institutions, the more am I convinced 
that there is only one wonder left in all this 
world and that is the United States of 
America. [Applause.] 

How much longer we can maintain and 
support this outstanding wonder of the world 
remains to be seen, but what is it, I ask you, 
that has contributed to our supremacy among 
the sovereign nations of this world? There 
are other nations much larger than ours 
in area, in acreage, geographically speaking 
much vaster, richer than we are in mineral 
deposits, in agricultural output, and in forest 
reserves. They outnumber us as much as 
three or four to one in population. It is 
much closer from New York City to Lenin- 
grad than from Leningrad to Vladivostok. 
There are millions of acres in Siberia that 
have never heard the sound of a woodman’s 
ax. There are rich and extensive mineral 
deposits all over the U. S. S. R. China, of 
course, outnumbers us almost three or four 
to one in population. But neither geography 
nor mere numbers of people is a correct cri- 
terion by which to judge the greatness of a 
nation or of a people. There is not strength 
in mere brute force or physical numbers. 

What is it then that has made America 
in less than a century and three-quarters the 
outstanding Nation of all the world, and 
what has contributed to our supremacy, not 
only in a material way with all the physical 
comforts we enjoy, but with the educational 
opportunities, the religious freedom and with 
the hundred-and-one better things of life 
which we enjoy daily more than any other 
people? 


Well, I think the first thing is our religious 


basis. The Christian religion has made 
America great and supreme because the 
architects of our country, the founding 
fathers, who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Bill of Rights, were God- 
fearing men. They started out by saying, 
“All men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights * * *.” It was the re- 
ligious faith of Thomas Jefferson and of 
George Washington during those harassing 
and bitter days of the Revolutionary War 
with a ragtag army, half frozen and starved 
at Valley Forge. It was George Washington 
who fell on his knees in the snow imploring 
the help of divine providence, because he 
had nowhere else to go. Not only Jefferson 
and Washington, but Franklin, Madison, and 
other men who set up a new republic on 
the face of the earth were God-fearing men. 

We have inherited the virtues of the Chris- 
tian religion, and only those of you who have 
had the opportunity to visit the dark conti- 
nent and the savage islands, where cannibal- 
ism is practiced and where Christianity is 
not known, can truly appreciate the faith 
of our fathers, which contributed so much 
to the strength of America, because it is in 
this spiritual strength, in these moral values 
and ethical ideals that America has been 
made great and invincible. 

During the darkest days of the Civil War, 
when our country was being torn asunder, 
Lincoln fell on his knees in the White House. 
He once said, “Often I have been driven to 
my knees because I had nowhere eise to go. 
My wisdom and the wisdom of those around 
me proving insufficient for the day.” 

The Christian religion is made up of peo- 
ple who believe in the dignity of the human 
soul, who believe in the worth of individu- 


ality, who respect the personality of their 
neighbors. That is the thing, the funda- 
mental thing above all else that has made 
America supreme, and our religious, spirit- 
ual, social, political, economic, and educa- 
tional bases are so interwoven and inter- 
twined that it is impossible to discuss one 
phase of our life without thinking of 
another. 

The second thing that has made America 
supreme among the nations of the world is 
our American form of government. Along 
with this religious foundation, we have a 
political foundation, a republic, if you please, 
not a democracy. We have had much loose 
talk in recent years about democracy, but 
the men who wrote the Constitution, the 
bible of freedom and the charter of liberty, 
were as eager to avoid a democracy as they 
were a monarchy. They knew that one leads 
to tyranny and the other ends in anarchy. 
They set up a constitutional, representative 
democracy, or republic, and it seems strange, 
almost unbelievable, that less than two cen- 
turies ago, men universally believed in the 
divine right of kings. It wasn't until 
Washington, through his military genius, 
won our independence from the evil of a 
foreign rule, and our forefathers gathered 
at old Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
with young Alexander Hamilton and aged 
Ben Franklin, the Pinckey boys, Madison, 
Bell, and the rest of the signers of that 
immortal document that Washington re- 
fused the kingly crown and set up for the 
first time in the history of the world a 
government of, by, and for the people. In 
order to secure these inalienable rights 
hitherto unheard of, they established a gov- 
ernment that derives all its powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

As Washington founded that Union, Lin- 
coln preserved it. They did not concentrate 
all the political power in the hands of a 
single individual. They did not want to 
concentrate all powers of Government in 
the hands of any group of individuals. 
Rather, they wanted a dual form of Govern- 
ment—the Federal and the States, and all 
powers not expressly given in the Consti- 
tution to the Federal Government are re- 
served to States on local level, because as 
Lincoln said, “As long as you keep govern- 
ment close to the people, it will be safe.” 
But when you get government by remote 
control, when you get all governmental 
powers concentrated in a Federal bureaucracy 
in far-off Washington, when as Thomas Jef- 
ferson said, “When the Government tells 
the farmer when to reap and when to sow, 
the people will go hungry,” then government 
becomes very, very dangerous. 

There is no task too difficult for the 
American businessman to undertake, no 
battle too fierce for him to fight as long as 
he knows the rules of the game. But when 
you have a set of referees or umpires in 
Washington, bureaucrats who were never 
elected by anybody and are not responsible 
to anyone except the person who appointed 
them, who change the rules of the game at 
every inning, then you don’t know which 
gocl post is your own and you can't tell sec- 
ond base from home plate. 

Our ancesters set up a republic form of 
government, a government of, by, and for 
the people. Your Government is not in 
Washington, D. C. It is here in New York. 
It is out in Missouri. It is in Oshkosh, 
Kokomo. It is in every little hamlet. It's 
in this room today. You are the Govern- 
ment. It is not outside somewhere. It is 
you, and it is exactly what you make It. 

I am sorry to say that in recent years, 
many intelligent, successful businessmen 
have given too little consideration to the 
affairs of government and have taken too 
little interest in politics. They have gone 
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fishing on Election Day. Women have given 
bridge parties, tea parties. I think the citi- 
zen who does not take the time and spend 
the effort to study issues and candidates in 
an election and who does not exercise the 
greatest privilege ever given any man—the 
right of suffrage—and fails to discharge a 
solemn responsibility and a sacred duty by 
going to the polls to vote is as dangerous to 
his Government and as big a slacker as any 
soldier who deserts his general upon the 
field of battle. It is wonderful to live for 
America just as it is wonderful to die for 
America. And this form of government of 
ours, resting upon the faith of our fathers 
“living still in spite of dungeon, fire, and 
sword,” we will be true to it to death. It is 
that religious faith. It is this political sys- 
tem of democracy in a Republic where the 
people themselves are supreme, and you are 
supreme. You are bigger than the President, 
bigger than Congress, bigger than the 
Supreme Court or all three combined. The 
only power that can change the fundamental 
law of this land, which is the one guaranty 
of our liberty, is the power that makes it, 
namely, the people themselves. Only the 
people can change the Constitution, although 
by clandestine, surreptitious methods in re- 
cent years there are those who are trying 
to undermine and destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which this Government rests. 

Yes, it is the Christian religion, along with 
our fundamental political philosophy, that 
keeps the power of the Government in the 
hands of the people themselves, that have 
made America great. 

The third thing that has made us su- 
preme among the sovereign nations of the 
world is our underlying fundamental eco- 
nomic philosophy of private enterprise and 
individual initiative. We have heard a lot 
about this “awful capitalism” in recent 
years. Where in the name of God would 
Russia have been in the Battle of Stalingrad, 
where would England have been in the 
Battle of Britain had it not been for the 
capitalistic system in the United States 
that furnished the sinews of war, not only 
to feed, clothe, house, and furnish the sup- 
plies and equipment for 12,000,000 men and 
women in our own Armed Forces on land, 
sea, and in the air, but furnished the weap- 
ons of war to supply and equip our allies? 
It was America’s industrial output, our pro- 
ductive capacity in spite of all our strikes 
and stoppages of work that won World War 
II, and I am glad that General Eisenhower, 
Admiral Nimitz, General Vandegrift, and 
all the other great military leaders recog- 
nize that fact. They wouldn’t for one mo- 
ment detract from the glory and heroism 
of the men who fought the bloody battles 
and won the victories on every continent 
and sea. They know as well as we know it 
that it was America’s industrial might, our 
productive capacity, built up here in a 
new country only 175 years old, not nearly 
as old, not nearly as large, not nearly as 
populous as other countries, with a much 
younger civilization, that won World War 11. 
In a century and three-quarters, with our 
fundamental economic philosophy of indi- 
vidual initiative and private enterprise, we 
have seen one new industry after another 
created and we have seen them expand be- 
tween two vast oceans and from Canada 
to Mexico. Thank God my father and your 
father didn’t have any Government floor 
under them to hold them up, and thank 
God they didn’t have any Government ceil- 
ing over their heads to hold them down. 
{Applause.] 

That is what has made America great. 
You destroy the profit motive and you cut 
the nerve of progress. I know a lot of people 
who are getting pretty tired of acting as tax 
collectors for Uncle Sam. 
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When we set up our political form of Gov- 
ernment we had a Government of checks and 
balances, with a Congress, a Court, and a 
President, with legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive powers, and it was the function of 
one of these branches of Government to criti- 
cize and hold in check the other two. In 
acentury and one-half, almost three-quar- 
ters, we have grown under this political 
system of checks and balances to become the 
greatest Nation on earth, but in recent years 
we have become a Nation of all checks and 
no balances. [Applause.] ; 

I know we have got to have certain con- 
trols even in time of peace. Government is 
more or less of a policeman. It regulates. 
It doesn’t produce anything. Uncle Sam 
hasn't a dime and he never created a dime 
and he never will. The only place he can 
get any money is out of your hide and skin. 
They are taking a lot. We put the needle 
to you in the last Congress, but, Brother, 
we are throwing the harpoon into you now. 
The present tax bill with this tremendous 
debt hits you in the face, and it is going to 
hit harder before too long. 

Now, these three things: The Christian 
religion, our American system of government, 
a republic with a division and balance of 
powers, along with our fundamental eco- 
nomic philosophy of individual initiative and 
private enterprise made America. great. 
Those are the religious, political, and eco- 
nomic foundations of this Republic, but each 
one of them is being challenged today more 
than ever before in our history. 

We fought two world wars in one genera- 
tion, in three decades. We spent $34,000,- 
000,000 with a $26,000,000,000 debt on our 
backs at the close of the first. We extended 
loans, gifts, and grants amounting to 
$13,000,000,000 to the nations of the Old 
World and with the exception of Finland, 
not a dime was repaid, and it never will be. 

When the conflict ended, after we suf- 
fered 334,000 casualties, we took care not 
only of our allies, fed and clothed the Bel- 
gians and others, we took care of our de- 
feated enemies, namely, the Germans and 
Austrians. We fought the First World War 
to make the world safe for democracy. I 
volunteered with my brothers in arms, as 
many of you did, to give the “last full meas- 
ure of devotion,” if necessary, to make the 
world safe for democracy. In spite of all the 
money and matériel spent, in spite of all the 
blood that was spilled, we failed to achieve 
our goal or reach our objective. Instead of 
making the world safe for democracy, I saw 
as a student at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Oxford 
democracy die all over Europe. I saw free- 
dom take wing and fly out the window. Isaw 
the rise of totalitarian states, the establish- 
ment of dictatorships—Mussolini with his 
Fascist Party in Italy, Hitler with his Nazi 
Party in Germany, and Stalin following the 
line of Marx and Engels with his Soviet Party 
in Russia. In spite of all our sacrifices, we 
did not make the world safe for democracy. 
We failed. 

World War II we have won at an astro- 
nomical cost. It is a staggering, incompre- 
hensible sum—$400,000,000,000, an amount 
equal to the assessed valuation of this en- 
tire Nation. We have got a debt on our backs 
of $260,000,000,000. The interest on that debt 
alone is between five and one-half to six bil- 
lion dollars. That is as much money as it 
cost to run this Government before World 
Wer IJ. We have given almost $100,000,000,- 
000 in loans and grants and gifts to the differ- 
ent countries of the world. 

We suffered 1,061,000 casualties in World 
War II. Three hundred thousand of the 
finest American young men paid the supreme 
sacrifice. Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
boys came back home but are incapacitated. 
In my post with the Armed Services Com- 


mittee, I have visited hospitals and asylums, 
and I have seen many of these boys with eyes 
blotted out and arms and legs blown off and 
the light xone out of their brains. Many are 
neurotics who will spend the remainder of 
their :ives in hospitals, in psychopathic wards. 
I have seen war in action, and I have seen 
the result and the awful backwash of war. 
The repercussions of war often are as bad as 
war itself. 

We fought World War II to respect the ter- 
ritorial integrities of the little countries, to 
guarantee to the small people in the small 
nations the right to determine for themselves 
in free, open elections without internal pres- 
sure or outside influence the kind of govern- 
ment which they themselves want. That is 
why we fought World War II. We were told 
so at the time, and yet before the capitulation 
of Japan, or the surrender of Germany, Rus- 
sia reached out with her greedy paws and 
pulled within her orbit one little country 
after the other—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Bessarabia, Rumania, Polend, East Pruesia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugosla- 
via, and Albania—and not content with that, 
she pointed guns at the heart of Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. Only 3 or 4 years 
ago, when I had the pleasure of addressing 
the Parliament in Tehran, Russia had 15 
divisions mobilized on the Azerbaijan bor- 
der—the hottest spot in the world today 
next to Korea. It might well become an- 
other. Coming into the Pacific at the elev- 
enth hour, after we had fought and won 
that conflict almost singlehandedly with 
help only from Australia to the extent that 
she could give it, Russia came in 3 or 
4 days before the surrender by Hirohito to 
General MacArthur. What did they pick 
off? They picked off the northern half, the 
industrial half of Korea, above the thirty- 
eighth parallel, all of Manchuria, a territory 
almost twice as big as the State of Texas, 
rich in iron and steel deposits and great 
manufacturing plants at Mukden, Dairen, 
and Port Arthur. They seized the south half 
of Sakhalin, all the Kuriles, and practically 
all of China. 

We fought two world wars, one to make 
the world safe for democracy, which we failed 
to do, and the other to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrities to the little countries and 
assure the small peoples in the small nations 
that they could choose the kind of govern- 
ment they wanted, only to see them gobbled 
up and enslaved. 

Now, we are engaged in a deadly conflict, 
a cold war. There is dynamic divergence in 
Russia’s political philosophy and our own. 
The ideologies are entirely antithetical and 
irreconcilable. One philosophy believes in 
the Christian religion, in the democratic 
processes of the people ruling themselves and 
in a free economic competitive enterprise. 
That is America. The other ts a police 
state. It is the Red philosophy of Soviet 
Russia that believes in government by force, 
the OGPU, the Gestapo, a police state where 
they knock at your door at 2 or 3 o'clock in 
the morning. For some slight infraction of 
Stalin's orders, your entire family is shipped 
off to rot in the mines of Siberia or freeze 
to death in the cold, frozen north. It isa 
government with a firing squad, a govern- 
ment where there is no freedom of religion, 
press, or anything else; in fact it is said, 
“a religion under the philosophy of Marx 
and Engel is an opiate to the people.” This 
is the Godless, atheistic communism of 
Soviet Russia. 

I wish I had time to elaborate on some 
other points. Let me say this in closing. I 
have tried to point out the three things that 
they have contributed more than anything 
else to the greatness of America. I have 
tried to point out that we fought two world 
wars and in spite of all our bloodshed and 
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suffering and sacrifices, we tailed t) achieve 
the objective in either one, and n find 


ourselves in a sad, sick, war-torn world, 
bankrupt not only economically and finan- 
cially, bankrupt politically and, worst of all, 
morally 

We know, of course, that as long as there 
are aggressors abroad in the world. we must 
remain strong on land, sea, and in the air. 
That is the reason the Congress has not 
hesitated to vote $57,000,000,0c0 for national 
defense this year, but you and I know we 









cennot forever carry that load. Russia would 
not have to fire a shot or lose n in this 
cold war unless we change some of our 
policies. We will knock oursel\ it by our 


own profligacy. We can commit econ 
suicide here at home, and what Joe Stalin is 
hoping and wishing for is that we will bleed 
ourselves white, sap our strength and siphon 
off our wealth, scatter and Sipate our 
resources all over the world—Kuorea today, 
Indonesia tomorrow. and perhaps Iran next. 


mic 


It is a policy of divide andconquer. Through 
&@ systematic campaign of psychological pene- 
tration and subversive infiltration, she is 
hoping for an economic collapse in the United 
States, widespread unemploymen bank- 
ruptcy as a nation, and -he deterioration of 


our currency. All this today is more dan- 
gerous, I think. than a dozen Russian divi- 
sions. Destroy the purchasing power of the 
dollar; absorb and confiscate the life savings 
of the American people; create dissatisfac- 


tion; DYromote unrest; divide and conquer; 
bleed us white and when that day arrives 
Russia will come in like a new football team 


at the end of the third quarter, when we are 
weary and tired, worn and groggy, and de- 
liver the knockout blow. Abe Lincoln once 
said, “If this Nation is ever destroyed, it will 
be not from without, but from within.” 


You read, ieread, contemplate and reflect 
upon your world history, the rise and fali of 
empires, and ancient civilizations, from Egypt 
under the Pharaohs. Babylon under Hammu- 
rabi, the Golden Age of Pericles in Greece 
under Socrates, Pilato, and Aristotle; imperial 
Rome under the mighty Caesar and Augustus 
down to modern Germany under the Nazis; 
and you will find that each civilization had 
the seeds of decay sown from within. It can 
happen here. I fear it is happening here 

It will happen here unless we have a moral 
renovation and a spiritual revival and un- 
less we put the proper men in high places 
in our government in this age of might and 
materialism, when there is so much crime 
and corruption and communism abroad in 
our land, when there is so much bribery, 
thievery, and fraud in high places of Gov- 
ernment. Unless we put our own house in 
order, unless we make ourselves strong at 
home, unless we learn to live within our 
means, unless we stop this continuous defi- 
cit-financing year after year. going more 
deeply and deeply in debt every month, we 
are headed for trouble. A nation is no dif- 
ferent from an individual. I have never 
been able to spend more than I make with- 
out getting into serious difficulty. I don't 
think any nation can. 

Before the war, we had seven and one-half 
billion of this “lettuce” in circulation. We 
have over twenty-eight billion, four times 
as much, now. What will your dollar buy? 
What will your bonds or life-insurance poli- 
cies be worth? 

This is your country, gentlemen. America 
is not going to be any better or worse than 
the people who live init. Congress isn't any 
better or any worse than the people who 
elect its Members. We are simply a mirror 
in which America is reflected, but if ever we 
needed to halt long enough to take a little 
inventory of our present stock, not only of 
goods and services, but of moral and spirit- 
ual values, I think that hour is now. 
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It is always a pleasure to speak to Kiwanis 
because you are builders. You are not de- 
stroyers. You are builders. We builded a 
great America, if we can only keep it. When 
Benjamin Franklin walked out of Independ- 
ence Hall at the end of the signing of the 
Constitution, one of his friends said, “What 
kind of government have you given us?” 
The old man said, “A republic, if you can 
keep it.” “If you can keep it.” 

We are building two worlds, a material 
world of physical comforts—the world of 
finance, of business, of manufacturing; the 
world of skyscrapers, the giant Diesel loco- 
motives, the fast airplanes. It is a wonderful 
world with all its physical comforts. Let's 
keep it up. It is the world of science and 
engineering that has given us electric and 
atomic powers; but there is another world, 
gentlemen, that you as Kiwanians must 
build; a spiritual world of ethical concepts, 
of moral principles, and of religious ideals; 
a world of human brotherhood, of coopera- 
tion, of honesty, integrity, and fair dealing. 
It is a world, if you please, in which we are 
going to have to live and get along together, 
because science has annihilated space and 
conquered time. A short time ago, when 
coming back from Australia, I stopped at 
Honolulu and spoke to the chamber of com- 
merce, and the next day I was back at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Recently coming from Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and Egypt, I had breakfast in 
Bermuda, spent 4 hours and had lunch in 
my office in Washington, and that same eve- 
ning I had dinner with my family in south- 
west Missouri. 

So, it is a small world, and whether we 
like it or not, we are going to have to live 
together and get along. 

But in the fight between these two con- 
tradictory philosophies in this cold war, 
remember not only by material might and 
physical strength can we ever win a perma- 
nent victory, but only by winning the hearts 
and souls of men. After all an idea is the 
most powerful weapon in this world. It can 
be a very dangerous one, if it lodges in the 
brain of a Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin, but 
it can be a glorious one when it lands in the 
brain of a Lincoln or an Edison or a Henry 
Ford, and only here in this United States 
with its Christian religion, hope, faith, and 
love, only here under our political form of 
Government where man is free to live his 
own life in his own way, only here under our 
competitive system of free enterprise would 
you ever be able to produce a Lincoln who 
could rise from log cabin to the Capitol. 
Only here is it possible for a poor mechanic 
to set up a workshop in a woodshed and put 
America on wheels and transform our whole 
system of modern transportation. Only 
here in America could a poor newsboy sell 
papers on the train and save dimes and 
nickels and work through the night, when 
the sluggard slept, and could invent a gadg- 
et that would reproduce the human voice 
and the incandescent light to light up the 
world. Only in this United States could 
you produce an Abe Lincoln, a Henry Ford, 
or a Thomas Edison. 

I love America. I hope we can keep Amer- 
ica and preserve the Republic which our 
fathers gave us. 

|The audience arose and applauded.] 

President TreEITMAN. If anyone would like 
to direct a question to the Congressman, he 
will be willing to answer. 

Mr. Ciark of Syracuse. I would like to 
ask our speaker if he considers this move- 
ment for universal military training a ne- 
cessity to obtain the objective he just re- 
lated. 

Congressman Sort. I have always op- 
posed universal military training or peace- 
time conscription. I think it is totally for- 
eign to our American traditions. I think 


that every nation that has ever tried it has 
been led down the path to war and defeat, 
but as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I voted for the extension of the 
draft. I voted consistently for the huge ap- 
propriations for national defense. I shall 
continue to do so until we can develop an 
international police force with some strength 
to carry out decisions of the United Na- 
tions. I am certainly strong for adequate 
preparedness and national defense, but I 
don’t want shouldered upon us in this hour 
of hysteria a system that I consider totally 
foreign to all our best traditions and in- 
terests. I am opposed to universal military 
training, and everybody in my district knows 
that. [Applause.] 
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Most Pressing and Immediate Steps in 
Navajo Rehabilitation 
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HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I must 
report that the Navajo and Hopi Indians 
in northern Arizona and their white 
friends are somewhat disappointed that 
the appropriation of funds to carry out 
their authorization for rehabilitation 
has fallen below those authorizations. 
It will be recalled that the authorization 
was for about $88,000,000 to cover a 10- 
year period, which amount prorated 
would mean nearly $9,000,000 annually 
for the purpose. Two annual appropria- 
tion bills have since been enacted and in 
each case the actual appropriation has 
been considerably less than the average 
of the authorization. Many of the In- 
dians and many of their white friends do 
not understand the parliamentary pro- 
cedure, probably getting the impression 
at first when the authorization bill was 
passed that it was an appropriation. 

I am pleased to note that in the last 
supplemental appropriation bill there 
was an item of $250,000 for water devel- 
opment on the Navajo Reservation. 
This was separate and apart from the 
rehabilitation act. As water is one of 
the most pressing needs of these Indians 
it is certainly a timely appropriation. 
The Arizona Senators, realizing the 
magnitude of that need and its urgency, 
attempted to get a larger appropriation 
and did get a larger appropriation in the 
other body but it was pared down in 
conference. We should note in passing 
that the Navajo tribal council has voted 
to use $250,000 of their own funds for 
this water development. Therefore, the 
Federal Government in this particular 
appropriation is matching Indian money 
dollar for dollar. Perhaps that is as it 
should be so long as the Indians have 
tribal funds. They certainly are in a 
position to know and appreciate their 
pressing need for water and also how 
best to obtain it if it is obtainable, 

Congressman Morris, of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the Indian Affairs subcom- 
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mittee of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, held hearings 
at Window Rock on March 24 of this 
year at which the Navajo tribesmen were 
well represented. The chairman of the 
tribal council and others presented their 
needs, the most pressing of which they 
indicated was water development, both 
for human consumption and for live- 
stock. Of course, they also indicated a 
need for water for irrigation but made 
first mention of wells and water holes for 
their flocks of sheep and goats. It will 
be remembered that the authorization 
bill for rehabilitation contained a large 
proportion for water developments. The 
Indians declared at these hearings and 
have since reaffirmed in petitions that 
rehabilitation money appropriated 
should not be spread equally over 10 
years but that larger amounts should 
be appropriated in the early years of the 
program. They requested this not only 
for water development but for road con- 
struction and gave logical and plausible 
reasons therefor. 

Let no one suppose that the Indians 
are any the less interested in schools 
and hospitals because they ask for large 
initial appropriations for wells and roads 
because the recent severe drought has 
made water a vital necessity for them 
and the remoteness and Vast extent of 
their reservation has made roads and 
trails almost equally vital to them. Dur- 
ing the years that I have been on the 
Indian Affairs Committee I have noticed 
that the Navajos have increasingly 
stressed their need for schooling and 
medical care in general, but at the pres- 
ent time they are pin-pointing their 
need on water development. Right now 
they put that first. 

Their reservation is on a high plateau. 
Water cannot be found just any place a 
deep well may be drilled. The United 
States Geological Survey has been called 
on to make a study and have been con- 
ducting a study to indicate where water 
may be found. Recently 20 new wells 
have been drilled at depths ranging from 
200 to 700 feet and I am happy to say 
that 19 out of the 20 struck water and 
are now producing. It would be my 
guess that instead of 20 wells 200 such 
wells with windmill equipment ought to 
be provided at once. I am told by the 
Indian Service that a few mobile inter- 
nal-combustion engines are provided, 
about one for every five or six windmill- 
pumped wells, to pump the water into 
tanks when the wind fails to do so. 


Decision in Korea Through Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee of 
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the House, I have often pondered on the 
happenings in Korea, and wondered how 
long it would be before our committee 
and the American people would come 
into possession of a true picture of the 
situation—from the morning of June 25, 
1950, down to the present hour. 

I have listened with great interest to 
dozens of expert witnesses—military as 
well as civilian—who appeared before 
our committee. I have read innumer- 
able articles and news reports emanating 
from Korea by way of Tokyo—and long 
since concluded that, with the exception 
of our official and military, such expres- 
sions—well intentioned—were based up- 
on personal observations locally made by 
those in Korea who had little or no 
knowledge of the problem as a whole. 

I well remember when the action in 
Korea first started—that due simply to 
lack of communications, the news re- 
ports received from the war front merely 
reflected local action noted by those sta- 
t’oned on some local battle sector—and 
which, when published in the press, be- 
came headlines that contradicted one 
the other in editions issued at the same 
hour of the very day they were pub- 
lishec here in the United States. 

It is no wonder the American people 
were confused as to just what was hap- 
pening in the first few weeks and months 
of the conflict in Korea. Frequently I 
asked myself how long it would be until 
a clear-cut, concise, impartial, chrono- 
logical, and factual report would be 
made as to exactly what was and did 
transpire. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been attributed 
to some of my colleagues in Congress— 
from the very inception of the conflict— 
certain recommendations and state- 
ments about tactical air that are directly 
in opposition to the information and 
advices given to the Armed Services 
Committee by some of the most outstand- 
ing defense officials as well as military 
authorities of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force in these United States. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that I 
found a great deal of interest in an 
article provocatively entitled “Air Power 
in Action—Korea 1950-51,” written by 
William G. Key, distinguished author 
and commentator, and published in the 
October issue of Pegasus? 

Mr. Speaker, there is none who will 
deny but that William Key’s long experi- 
ence in the newspaper world, his service 
as city editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, his experiences and the knowledge 
gained in service as war correspondent 
accredited to the United States Navy in 
World War II, coupled with the wealth 
of information acquired as associate edi- 
tor of the McGraw-Hill Aviation News, 
has stamped him not alone a great 

erican authority on aviation in gen- 
eral, but particularly a distinguished and 
impartial authority on the use of air 
power as a military weapon by the sev- 
eral armed services of these United 
States. 

One cannot read Mr. Key’s article 
without appreciating the thoroughness 
with which he did his research work and 


studies in Korea, and the enormity of 
the fact finding he necessarily conducted 
to bring out the facts upon which he 
reported with respect to the many phases 
of air operation in that country. 

He stolidly, disinterestedly, and con- 
vincingly recites his findings. He names 
names and fixes time, not so much by 
periods or phases as he does by the hour, 
or else, by the very day. 

There is one inescapable conclusion, 
It is that air power as used in Korea is, 
as of this very hour, forcing the decision 
in the Korean war. 

The truce talks have been resumed. 
We hear no more talk of face saving by 
the Chinese, 

Suddenly capitulating, the Reds have 
given up their demand that the truce 
line be set at the thirty-eighth parallel. 
This has lifted the issue from out of the 
realm of the political—and thwarted 
their desires to again establish a North 
Korea and a South Korea. It has placed 
the matter of making our battlefield 
truce where our military conferees have 
since the first insisted that it rightfully 
belongs—strictly in the field of the mili- 
tary and without regard to political 
boundaries. 

To my mind, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that this right-about-face on the 
part of the Chinese Communists is 
directly due to the smashing attacks that 
have been leveled against their every 
operation by our Far East Air Forces. 

Mr. Key reports that—in the opinion 
of those in the Far East who were quali- 
fied to speak on the subject— 

“Communist front-line troops have been 
eating into their capital reserves of food and 
ammunition as a result of the United States 
Air Force interdiction campaign waged dur- 
ing the summer months, and which has re- 
cently been even more intensified. 

“Contrary to the generally accepted belief 
that the Reds have built up for a renewed 
offensive, there is evidence justifying a com- 
pletely contrary assessment of their situa- 
tion. This situation now is seen as being 
parallel to that of last fall when the North 
Korean Army literally disintegrated under 
the twin blows of Air Force interdiction at- 
tacks and the Inchon invasion.” 


There is no doubt but that air suprem- 
acy over Korea gave our ground troops 
what General MacArthur declared to be 
“the greatest air support that any ground 
force has ever received in any war in 


history. It saved our Army on many 
occasions.” 

Supporting the statement of the 
Supreme Commander of the Far East 
Forces was that short, concise declara- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Walton F. Walker, who 
stated: 

“Had it not been for the Far East Air Force, 
there would not be an American in Korea 
today.” 


In contrast with the empirical deduc- 
tions made by certain of my colleagues in 
talking about the need of a separate tac- 
tical air force, Key did not find that the 
urgency of such a need was a simple 
black-and-white proposition which con- 
fronted the top triumvirate of airmen of 
the Far East theater in their air opera- 
tions in Korea. 
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The first of the three to whom he re- 
ferred was Lt. Gen. George F. Strate- 
meyer, who has long held a well-bal- 
anced approach between the strategic 
purists and the tactical enthusiasts; 
and that balanced approach was one of 
the major factors which saved South Ko- 
rea in the foul hours of July and August 
1950. 

The second was Maj. Gen. Earle E. 
Partridge, commanding general of the 
Fifth Air Force, and one of the most able 
tactical air leaders to emerge from World 
War II. 

The third was Maj. Gen. Emmett 
“Rosie” O'Donnell, who had been rushed 
out, at Stratemeyer’s request, to head the 
build-up of the Far East air bomber 
command, a top World War II bomb- 
group commander, and who later be- 
came one of the most vocal advocates of 
strategic bombing of Manchurian tar- 
gets. 

In the article, Air Action over Korea in 
1950-51, Key reports that the inescapa- 
ble burden of command and decision, 
which was later to take its unhappy toll, 
fell upon General Stratemeyer. 

In describing Stratemeyer’s action, 
Key bluntly states: 

Stratemeyer threw away the book and then 
began throwing everything in his limited 
arsenal into support of the hard-pressed 
ground troops. 


Mr. Speaker, few people in the United 
States realize the saving of life that was 
effected among our ground troops by 
having our Air Force knock out the pure- 
ly strategic targets in North Korea. 
These targets had long been used to 
maintain Japanese-Manchurian troops 
against the Chinese and Russians. These 
included the finest and largest plants of 
their kind in the Far East and were built 
by the Japanese to supply their war ma- 
chines, safe from the United States Air 
Force attacks that struck at the Japa- 
nese mainland. 

From his own discoveries, Mr. Key 
points out that—when so-called tactical 
air could be spared in Korea, the Air 
Force went after interdiction targets— 
“a day—or 2 days—or a week’s supply 
away’—but that, basically, every last 
ounce of air support was afforded to the 
desperate men hanging with their ill- 
protected lives onto the front lines of 
the Pusan perimeter—only feet or 
yards—and not miles—beyond. 

Contrary to the general understand- 
ings Mr. Key found that fewer than 3 
percent of all sorties flown in the first 3 
months of conflict were against strategic 
targets. From a statistical chart show- 
ing 29 missions flown on June 26, 1950, 
to the more than 500 being flown daily 
in the early days of August—the unini- 
tiated can deduce little. The fact that 
the 29 represented zero in the closé€ sup- 
port column, and that the 500 represent- 
ed from 300 to 390 in that same column, 
does tell a story. The close support 
sorties in early August of 1950 ran up to 
389. Interdiction average well under 50. 
Strategic from 5 to 49, with many days 
blank. 

On the 15th of August, the ground sit- 
uation was reported by MacArthur's 
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headquarters to be considered stabilized. 
The air attack ratio then turned to the 
more traditional airman’s concepts. 
Ground support—even with little artil- 
lery yet in Korea—dropped to about one 
half—and, from a less than 50 average, 
interdiction jumped to triple that num- 
ber—with strategic strikes going out in 
60- and 70-plane missions and few blank 
days. 

Once released from the necessities of 
the front, it took the Air Force strategics 
a litt!e more than a month to complete 
the destruction—and never since re- 
paired—of the 18 most strategic targets 
in North Korea. The job was consid- 
ered done on September 26. To the in- 
estimable benefit of our ground forces— 
since that time—our B-29’s have con- 
centrated on keeping North Korea’s 20 
potentially dangerous airfields out of 
commission—and on knoc’xsing out pin- 
point targets such as railroad bridges, 
marshaling yards, and port installa- 
tions. They also have been used in ex- 
plore tion of some interesting new tech- 
niques of close support bombing, using 
radar and heavy air-bursting fragmen- 
tation bombs. 

Mr. Key points out that the men who 
have actually lived with this war—feel 
that there is real need for a clearly de- 
fined redefinitéon of terms in relation to 
strategic and tactical air. 

He supports his argument by stating 
that— 

An F-84 loaded with 1,000-pound bombs 
and used in a specific way becomes a strate- 
gic bomber, while a B-29, a B-50, or even the 
sacred B-36, loaded with antipersonnel 
bombs, is a tactical weapon. 


He particularly points up one thing 
that could easily be worth more to our 
Nation’s security than would be an addi- 


tional $10,000,000,000 in congressional 
appropriation to the air defenses of these 
United States—and that is the rapidity 
with which the Far East Air Force 
availed themselves of every moment 
spent in actual warfare to train its per- 
sonnel in the best usage of air power in 
tactical, interdiction, and strategic uses, 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Air 
Force has made a virtual classroom and 
research laboratory of the skies over 
Korea in which to school our rated air- 
men in every maneuver that would im- 
prove procedures or promulgate action 
programs that will insure to the United 
States, and for years to come, the great- 
est fighting Air Force in the world. 

No time was lost in initiating this in- 
tensive study with respect to the maxi- 
mum use that could be made of air power 
as well as of various types of jet and 
other planes in a modern war. This, 
the Air Force has done from the stand- 
point of reconnaissance, fighter, pursuit 
plane, and bombers with respect to indi- 
vidual flights in various formations as 
well as in mass action. Never have I 
read of any military force that so com- 
pletely or more intently exploited a prov- 
ing ground to increase its efficiency and 
decrease its costs both in dollar losses 
as well as in casualties. 

Phase two of the air action over Korea, 
Mr. Key wrote, started with the inva- 


sion of central Korea through the port of 
Inchon. Air power had already effec- 
tively isolated the battlefield and had 
opened the gates for the invasion and 
the breakout from the Pusan perimeter. 

On the day on which the invasion took 
place, all North Korean traffic from 
Sinanju and Wonsan south to the per- 
imeter was literally at a _ standstill. 
Thus, it followed that all that was left to 
the Communists were the back trails and 
the A-frames on native backs. It was a 
classic example of battlefield isolation 
possible under conditions of air suprem- 
acy, exceeding even that of the Nor- 
mandy invasion. 

It readily becomes apparent after read- 
ing Air Power in Action Over Korea, 
that a tremendous economy of lives as 
well as dollars can be effected by virtue 
of the studied findings of the air forces 
of the United Nations in Korea. It is 
my judgment that a close evaluation of 
the damage done the enemy by the newer 
uses of air power—Air Force tactics and 
Air Force weapons—could easily result 
in savings of a large part of the $59,- 
000,000,000 recently voted by the Con- 
gress for national defense. 

No man who sits on the Armed Services 
Committee in either House of Congress 
could fail to be impressed by that short, 
thought-compelling report made by Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer on July 16, 1950, where- 
in he said: 

Rockets and machine-gun fire from F-80’s 
have blown up more tanks, trucks, and other 
equipment—than all other types of air attack 
combined. 


Mr. Speaker, few ever thought of using 
the airplane as a weapon to kill enemy 
personnel with direct hits from the 
skies—and yet, in Korea, the statistics 
show that between June 26, 1950, and as 
of this hour, our Air Forces in Korea 
have not alone destroyed and damaged 
a total of 551 enemy aircraft of the North 
Korean and Chinese Communists air 
forces in the air, but additionally thereto 
have actually accounted for 133,991 
enemy casualties. 

It is almost impossible to believe that 
the aircraft of our Far East Air Forces 
have already flown more than 316,000 
sorties, destroyed 57,000 enemy vehicles, 
1,143 locomotives, 22,000 railroad cars, 
and 588 railroad tunnels in Korea and 
that, in addition, our Air Force has de- 
stroyed, as of record, a total of 2,040 
bridges. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
rightfully contend that there can be no 
such thing as a tactical air force ever 
established—that what the Congress de- 
sires to establish is the implementation 
of a branch of the armed services called 
the United States Air Force—the person- 
nel and equipment of which can be used 
tactically, strategically, for interdiction, 
reconnaissance, transportation, and for 
all other purposes designed to subjugate 
an enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, in the few days which 
intervened between the time I received 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
to revise and extend these remarks in 
the Recorp and the date of this writing, 
on a single day I read reports that our 
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Air Force pilots had destroyed or dam- 
aged 36 locomotives and 289 rail cars in 
a series of bombing and strafing raids 
centered in northeast Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, air power is—air power. 
You may use it for strategic purposes. 
You may use it for tactical purposes. 
You may use it for reconnaissance, for 
interdiction, for transportation, and for 
other purposes. 

Reports which emanate from Korea 
disclose no man under whom the ground 
troops of our country did finer or harder 
fighting than was seen under Brig. Gen. 
John H. (Mike) Michaelis in the Korean 
war 

A GI Joe himself, things looked pretty 
gloomy when Lt. Col. “Mike” Michaelis 
took command of the Twenty-seventh 
Wolfhound Infantry Regiment on the 
shrinking Pusan beachhead last sum- 
mer, but Michaelis and his troops, aided 
by the Air Force, won out, and it was 
not long before they were again chasing 
the Communists back across the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no man more 
highly qualified to speak of the value of 
the close support that was rendered to 
Gen. “Mike” Michaelis’ troops than the 
general himself. 

While stating that he would like to 
have permanently under his charge the 
Twenty-seventh Air Force Fighter 
Group, which was doing such effective 
work for him, he pointed out the at- 
tending costs to the United States Army 
when he said: 

Organic air is a luxury that the United 
States Army cannot afford. You lose too 
much flexibility for what you stand to gain. 
You might be having a rough time of it— 
too much of a rough time for your organic 
planes to handle—while the division next to 
you might be having it comparatively easy. 
No, like a lot of other supporting weapons, 
it’s better to have the planes back in one Air 
Force pool where you can call on them «1s 
they are needed. 


Mr. Speaker, without further enlarge- 
ment upon Mr. Key’s article, Air Force 
in Action—Korea 1950-51, as published 
in the October issue of Pegasus, in the 
extension of these remarks I am insert- 
ing that article into the Recorp. 

Mr. Key’s article read as follows: 


Air power may well be on the verge of 
forcing a decision in the Korean war. 

Communist front-line troops, in the view 
of qualified opinion in the Far East, are eat- 
ing into their capital reserves on food and 
ammunition as a result of the United States 
Air Force interdiction campaign waged dur- 
ing the summer months, and recently inten- 
sified. 

Contrary to generally accepted belief that 
the Reds have built up for a renewed of- 
fensive, there is evidence justifying a com- 
pletely contrary assessment of their situa- 
tion. This situation now is seen as being 
paralle! to that of last fall when the North 
Korean army literally disintegrated under 
the twin blows of interdiction attacks and 
the Inchon invasion. This collapse forced 
the intervention of the Chinese Communist 
armies. 

The relentless pressure of this summer’s in- 
terdiction program—averaging 100 rail cuts 
a day and netting thousands of trucks and 
other vehicles each week—is beginning now 
to show results that could be the most frr- 
reaching of the entire Korean war. 








If this radical new assessment of the sit- 
uation is correct—and there is weighty evi- 
dence to support it—then the Chinese forces 
massed in the iron triangle are existing with 
a virtual vacuum between their depth de- 
fense lines and their major sources of supply 
behind the Yalu River. Expanded enemy air 
activity from Manchurian bases is inter- 
preted as a reaction, so far unsuccessful, 
to the punishment being inflicted by the 
current interdiction program. This pun- 
ishment, it is felt in Tokyo, is behind enemy 
efforts to renew peace talks without too 
great loss of all-important face; and behind 
General Ridgway’s firmness in the same dis- 
cussions. 

Prediction, particularly in the far-eastern 
theater, is risky. However, it is an educated 
guess that the Reds are being cornered into 
a convincing cease-fire negotiation or that 
their air reaction wil! necessarily have to be 
more violent, the latter leading to a full- 
scale air war that will erase the barrier to 
which our air forces have been disciplined 
at the Yalu. 

In the following pages are reviewed the 15 
months of air conflict which have brought 
United States Air Forces and its Far East 
Air Forces to the point that this assessment 
can be made. A succeeding issue will deal 
in detail with the Combat Cargo Command 
and other services which have emerged in 
entirely new perspective during the Korean 
“police action.” 

The Korean air war began almost simply 
when four YAK-9’s snaked through the dun- 
hued ranges surrounding Seoul and rammed 
across South Korea's prized Kimpo Airfield. 
A big MATS C-54 transport came into their 
sights and their guns burst slugs into the 
American insigne far back on the ship's 
fuselage. 

This was the morning of June 25, 1950. 
Rumors had reached Seoul of a North Korean 
attack across the thirty-eighth parallel to- 
ward Ongjin, among the first of the strange 
names to become so familiar to Americans in 
the Far East. But there had been rumors 
before, and no particular concern was felt 
by the crew of the transport, or by the Amer- 
ican Embassy and the North Korean mili- 
tary advisory group for which MATS operated 
this supply and courier plane. It had been 
damaged the day before, in retrospect per- 
haps deliberately, when a Korean laborer had 
slammed a forklift into one aileron. Other- 
wise, it would have been on schedule and 
back at Tokyo’s big Haneda Air Base. As it 
was, it stayed at Kimpo to furnish a few 
spare parts months later. 

The attack across the parallel came at 
0400 a.m. The attack on the United States 
transport was made just before noon. Word 
was flashed back to Japan, and within an 
hour ‘after this word, C-54’s of the Three 
Hundred and Seventh-fourth Troop Carrier 
Group, the MATS One Thousand Five Hun- 
dred and Third Air Transport Wing and a 
motley assortment of C-47 and C-46 admin- 
istrative planes from a hodgepodge of units 
were on their way to Korea to evacuate 
American personnel—some 850. From south- 
ern Japan, F-82’s of the Eighth Fighter 
Bomber Wing were ordered to fly cover and 
protect the transports. The shorter-ranged 
and new F-80's were put up for escort across 
the Sea of Japan. There was no hesitation, 
no evasion of responsibility. Even while 
more long-ranging cecisions were being stud- 
ied in MacArthur's Dai Ichi monolithic gran- 
ite tower in Tokyo and in wood-frame Blair 
House in Washington, orders went out from 
Maj. Gen. Earle E. Partridge’s Fifth Air Force 
headquarters for protection with charged 
guns. The fighters were fired upon that day 
by North Korean fighters, but no damage was 
inflicted and fire was not returned since the 
transports did not come under attack. 

The next day brought a different story. 
Maj. James W. Little, leading the F-82 cover 
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patrol for the second straight day, was forced 
to one of the major decisions that have come 
to American military men down our history 
and generally are met with action. Little 
had authority but no orders to fire on the 
Communists. But he didn't hesitate when, 
for the second time, machine-gun fire 
streaked into the American insigne on a 
C-54. He took his flight of four 82's down to 
the deck, guns blazing into the LA-7's mak- 
ing the attack on the unarmed transports. 
Little, who accounted for the first Red plane 
destroyed in the Korean war, now is a lieu- 
tenant colonel and is still on duty in Japan. 

It was not until later this day of June 26 
that the Far East Air Forces was ordered into 
a “shooting war.” with instructions to at- 
tack and destroy North Korean troops and 
equipment south of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel; to prevent reinforcement of invading 
forces, and to furnish air supply to and from 
the Republic of Korea while continuing evac- 
uation of Americans. 

Little's decision was recognized with the 
award of a Silver Star for “his willingness 
to make the difficult decision to fire the first 
shot from American guns,” and for his “gal- 
lantry in action against an enemy of the 
United States.” His attack order had been 
almost as succinct as McAuliffe’s at Bastogne, 
and an equally typical Americanism: “Sic 
‘em, boys.” 

There were the days of mixed decision. 
Beginning a few hours after Little’s order 
to fire, the token forces then maintained 
in the Far East for support of the occupa- 
tion of Japan were committed to action and 
the strangest war of American history begun. 
General MacArthur’s operations instruction 
No. 1 laid out a program of action which, 
again in the retrospect of 15 months of con- 
flict, was at least overambitious. Our pro- 
gram of air and sea action proved futile, and 
in a few days ground troops were to be com- 
mitted. Our Far East Air Forces did attack 
and destroy North Korean forces south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, but it was helpless 
to prevent reinforcement of North Korean 
invading forces even as it is helpless today 
in preventing the floodtide of men and sup- 
plies delivered unhampered to the edge of 
the Yalu curtain. 

Combat units available to Lt. Gen. George 
E. Stratemeyer in his Far East Air Forces 
were scattered, and in some instances had 
been low-priority groups, badly under- 
strength for the job to be done. General 
Stratemeyer had the Fifth Air Force, with 
five fighter groups just converted from F-51 
Mustangs and now equipped with F-80 
Shooting Star interceptors; three F-82 all- 
weather squadrons, one B-26 group, and scat- 
tered other specialized squadrons. There was 
also a Royal Australian Air Force F-51 squad- 
ron operating under FEAF control, but not 
available for combat until June 30. Three 
of the fighter groups were in Japan; one at 
Clark Field in the Philippines, and another 
one on Okinawa were hurriedly ordered into 
the Japanese area. Two F-82 outfits in Japan 
were reinforced with the third from Oki- 
nawa. Thirty-seven F-51l'’s in moth balls 
near Tokyo were pulled from storage and 
manned by pilots from various headquarters 
and service units scattered throughout Japan 
Later, another 145 F-51’s were shipborne to 
Japan—aboard the crack Essex class carrier 
U. S. S. Borer, which crossed the Pacific in 
record time—and formed into combat groups. 
The Nineteenth Bomber Group, which was 
under FEAF control, was ordered up from 
Guam to Okinawa with combat loads ready 
to go into action; it mounted its first mission 
on the twenty-eighth. The Ninety-second 
and Twenty-second Bomb Groups were or- 
dered out from the States to operate under 
the FEAF bomber command. 

The Far East Air Forces had moved and 
moved fast with the limited means at its beck 
and call. 
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Units in the Far East had been engaging 
in live firing, and were as combat-ready as 
possible under conditions which had trained 
them for an entirely different type of con- 
flict than the one which unfolded in the next 
few months across the Korean peninsula. It 
was a new kind of war for the United States, 
and taught lessons that must on the one 
hand be heeded, and on the other, unlearned, 
in a major war. 

The next few months were to see a desper- 
ate attempt to keep a foothold on the penin- 
sula. Three days after the first shots had 
been fired by United States air units, it be- 
came obvious that the South Korean ground 
forces were breaking badly. The Han River 
line was breached and Suwon abandoned. 
President Truman ordered use of American 
infantry, drawing upon the occupation 
Twenty-fourth Division in Japan. First ele- 
ments of the Twenty-fourth were air-lifted 
to the Taejon area, below beleaguered Seoul, 
on July 4, the first flights of the most exten- 
sive airlift operation in history. An air- 
ground operations center was in operation 
the following day at Twenty-fourth head- 
quarters, with jeep tactical air controllers 
Operating that day at Chonan. The T-6 
Mosquitoes were flying on July 6, complet- 
ing a close-support organization within 9 
days of the start of the shooting war and 2 
days after the first piecemeal commitment 
of American ground forces in the wild at- 
tempt to contain the hard-rolling North 
Korean sweep toward the critical port of 
Pusan at the southern tip of Korea 

All the traditional concepts of air war were 
virtually useless in this situation, and deci- 
sions had to be based on the degree of des- 
peration of the day and the hour. The old 
theories of strategic and tactical considera- 
tions could find no shelf from which they 
could be dusted off and put to use. The 
shelves were shaking with the pounding of a 
foe rich with the taste of blood and already 
eager for the kill. Ground units had been 
committed to action not only piecemeal, but 
with less than 10 percent of their heavy fire- 
power. They were fighting an action that 
has no successful parallel in history and their 
only hope of staying on the Korean peninsula 
was through use of air power in a role that 
until then had been considered unrealistic. 
It would have been against a major foe. 
Throughout the Far East, the Air Force threw 
away the book and began throwing every- 
thing in its limited arsenal into support of 
the hard-pressed ground troops 

To put the events of the next year in some 
form of perspective, Korea itself must be 
understood. It is not like any other sec- 
tion of the world. It often reminds people 
of parts of North Africa, or our own New 
Mexico or Arizona. But it is unique, and 
luckily so. It is a hard land, stretching its 
barren mountains to trap silt-laden waters 
for the meager rice paddies from which come 
the miserable existence of the Korean peo- 
ple. It is a land of harsh extremes, from 
stinking, steaming tropical heat in the sum- 
mer months to bitter, moisture-filled cold 
in the winter; from all-pervading dust in 
the dry season to gluelike mud in the wet. 
There are no extremes in the poverty which 
lays like a chill blanket over the entire land, 
broken in the past only by the homes of the 
Japanese who dominated the land for 40 
years before World War II, and by the 
missions and hospitals built by American 
religious groups in futile efforts to allay the 
disease that festered the land in its poverty 

ronically, these now provide many of the 
headquarters for war, and the poverty of the 
land is heart-rending. 

The mountains and their lower ranges all 
are an almost neutral color, shading from 
dun to a deep khaki, where only here and 
there some junior-sized scrub pine relieves 
the monotony of their eroding slopes 





Straggly dirt roads lace the valleys, patterned 
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against the light green of the paddies deep- 
ening to the darker green of the small vege- 
table patches nearby the small settlements 
of mud huts with their rice-straw-thatched 
roofs, festooned with growing melons in the 
summer months. The roads meander off 
into trails set in an exaggerated zigzag up 
to and along the ridge lines—the trails that 
were to mean encirclement and death or 
capture to so many of our valley-bound 
troops in the early days of the conflict. 
Here and there in a high lip of the hills will 
be a small rice paddy tucked away, and from 
an occasional lake in the uplands the pad- 
dies step in terraces down to the bottom 
lands 

There is an unearthly cast to many of the 
deserted villages north of Seoul, from which 
the refugees clogged the roads south. They 
remind the passer-by of a setting for a moon 
movie, the huts nesting on steep slopes by 
the dirt road running between high, eroded 
cliffs that throw an eerie light into the 
valley. Only here and there is a hut occu- 
pied, enough only so you know they weren't 
left there by a forgotten race some centuries 
ago. The mark of war is upon them, small- 
arms fire often pitting their walls. Their 
people would be a hardy race to return at 
all 

In Seoul, and Taejon and Wonju—the 
names until last year best known in the 
United States to the National Geographic 
Society—there are the more bitter signs of 
conflict. Seoul in particular had been built 
into a modern city, one of the more progres- 
sive of the Orient under its Japanese mas- 
ters, with a network of streetcar lines and 
clean-cut modern buildings revealing a 
heavy influence of Swedish architecture, 
softened by the Oriental love for intricately 
designed stonework. Today the streetcar 


wires hang listlessly broken in the streets 
over most of the city and only a few refur- 
bished cars run along the central main 


streets. Shells of buildings line the side- 
walks and rise lonely in the open areas, 
where bombs and shells laid waste a wide 
swath. Those modern buildings which were 
not left hulks have mostly been occupied by 
the United Nations forces. Those people who 
have returned to Seoul, a remigration dis- 
couraged by military authorities, have fash- 
ioned their life in remnants of back alley 
hovels. Some have set up little stalls in 
the shelter of bombed-out stores, their main 
stock in trade the brightly colored comfort- 
ers so characteristic of Korea, about the only 
brightness in a drab land. Others offer the 
flags of the United Nations in gaudy hues 
foreign to the countries so honored. There 
is no water in the city, except that brought 
from the Han River by hand or by truck, 
little electricity, little food. But still the 
people of Seoul trickle back, to the concern 
of the military forces which must always 
consider the need for hasty evacuation 
should the front lines explode only 49 miles 
away. 

The build-up of the Chinese Communists 
during the summer months has been 
matched in good measure by our own forces, 
and efforts to put the city back into working 
shape have stretched temporary water mains 
across the restored highway bridge, patched 
and cleared the streets, erected tent cities 
here and there within umit compounds, and 
set up spartan post exchange facilities to 
serve the headquarters units operating there. 
The only official oasis in the area is an in- 
tricately patterned Chinese temple in which 
a club has been set up, and to which men 
once in a while drive 100 miles to visit for 
a few brief hours. Signs everywhere warn 
that native liquor kills, and there have been 
enough fatalities to convince the troops of 
the message. 

Beyond Seoul to the north there is left 
little semblance of civilization in Korea, 
Convoys and tanks grumble toward the lines, 


with here and there a new U. N. tank trun- 
dling its heavy guns to counter the Russian 
T-34 tanks, a sign that we have not been 
neglecting the opportunity to counter the 
Chinese efforts to get into shape for an at- 
tack. In the lines themselves, enough prob- 
ing action has been maintained by the Allied 
forces to force the Chinese to use up hard- 
won supplies and to prevent any surprise 
massing of break-through units. The troops 
are dug in, now at long last with their or- 
ganic artillery, and, most important to the 
air war, adequate communications back 
through the channels needed to bring up air 
support promptly and effectively when neces- 
sary. Far to the east, South Korean units 
have been regaining the respect of their 
allies in a bitter campaign up through the 
mountain ranges, where their only source of 
supply is by pin-point air drops from C-119’s, 
required almost daily in all kinds of weather. 

In the back areas, training is constant and 
hard. Airfields are being built and old ones 
expanded, but even with this expansion clut- 
tered by the number of planes they have to 
support in restricted space. 

Through it all there is an air of confidence, 
and, through it all, a buttoning down for the 
harsh winter months ahead. Tent sides are 
being built up from used rocket and other 
supply cases; built up from cot level to roof- 
tree level against the penetration of Korean 
bitter cold. Quonsets are being buttressed 
against the cold and enemy attack with dirt 
and sand bags, and the few light concrete 
huts chinked to keep within some moderate 
warmth. Stoves are checked and clothing 
gone over, the lesson of last winter heeded 
and the supply depots heavy with the needed 
heavy gear of a frigid war. 

The airfields from which the fighters, the 
light bombers, the fast reconnaissance ships, 
and the slow flare planes operate are a curi- 
ous mixture. In some ways, they are remi- 
niscent of advance fields in France in World 
War II, but they have their own peculiar 
flavor here in this Korean fantasy. Most 
have steel-plank runways, smoother usually 
than the more desirable but heavily patched 
concrete of rebuilt Kimvo end Suwon. They 
are tucked, for the most part, in the fold 
of hills. In bad weather they are a night- 
mare into which to make a let-down. With- 
out GCA, there would be little Korean air 
war, for there are few days of perfect con- 
ditions and a pilot can coun* on at least one- 
third of his flying being a bad-weather oper- 
ation. Few runways are long enough for the 
operations being conducted from them, and, 
with some of the later type jets, RATO take- 
offs are standard procedure until the run- 
ways can be lengthened to their require- 
ments. Transports operate into and out of 
fields for which they were never designed. 
Both jets and transports are hitting high 
maintenance rates, with their additional 
burden, as a result of the beating both are, 
of necessity, being given. Modern earth- 
moving and packing equipment moved in 
during the summer have speeded work on 
the airfields far beyond the hand pace of 
the Korean laborers, but it is still slow 
going and the calculated risks of jammed 
fields give commanders and crews a constant 
qualm. 

Radar and antiaircraft equipment has 
been brought in, in quantity, so that should 
our air supremacy, absolute now, be chal- 
lenged, the enemy will not find his reception 
one of cordial welcome. 

One point should be clear. The Chinese- 
Russian air forces marshaled behind the 
curtain of the Yalu River have a capability 
for most serious challenge to allied air su- 
premacy, both over the front lines and back 
into the rear areas. Determined, he could 
stage his MIG’s through North Korean fields 
into the front lines. His twin- and four- 
conventional-engine planes are available in 
quantities capable of giving the allies a 
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rough time all the way back to Pusan, and 
quite probably into Japan itself. There is 
no effort in this theater to hide this fact, or 
to gloss it over. Red raids into the Seoul, 
Taegu, and Suwon areas have been nuisance 
raids with antiquated equipment and pid- 
dling armament. They are in no sense his 
best effort, and a Sunday punch sits on the 
ground to the north. 

Again, as in the larger case of Russia it- 
self, it appears that his hand is withheld by 
the fear of retaliation, for there has been no 
mincing of the fact that a massive, or per- 
sistent air attack into or south of the front 
lines will unleash our own Sunday punch 
against Manchuria and beyond. The maps 
with the airfields and the cities of Man- 
churia and China are never hidden in the 
war plans rooms, but are there for anyone to 
see and only the details are withheld. The 
planes to mount the massive attacks are only 
48 hours away, back in the States. The car- 
rier task forces need only switch their deck 
loads and armament to sweep on this new 
course. Nor are other task forces long away. 

These realities, and not our weight on Ko- 
rean or Okinawan or Japanese bases, with- 
hold an enemy effort to turn our air suprem- 
acy into a vicious, desperate battle for control 
of the skies over the Far East. In a sense, 
this small, second-class situation is but a re- 
flection of the larger, primary considerations 
of global conflict. Seoul and its complex of 
field headquarters and airfields is Washing- 
ton or London or Paris in the larger arena, 
just as Antung over the Yalu is Peiping or 
Moscow. 

That, in general, is Korea today. It wasn't 
always so. 

As we massed our air forces in the Fa: 
East in July of 1950 and brought the quickly 
mobile medium bombers from the States 
into action over the ready MATS routes, and 
built up our air supply potential over these 
same routes, a welter of hard decisions had 
to be made. Land forces were committed in 
desperation and couldn*t live in Korea a week 
without relatively massive air support and 
supremacy to replace the artillery and sup- 
plies they didn’t have and wouldn't get until 
more than a year had passed and the pipe- 
lines were filled. Fast carrier task forces had 
to be brought to action. Our fighters had to 
be husbanded until new shipdeck loads could 
be made ready and speeded from the States 
with the crews to handle and fly them. The 
retreat continued, back through Taejon, 
through Wonju, through Kunchon, until, on 
August 3, the North Koreans stood on the 
hills above Taegu and lobbed mortar shells 
orto the city’s airfield. A few more miles and 
the Korean police action would have been 
booted out of the beer hall. There, along 
the Naktong River line, the North Korean 
advance ground finally to a halt. 

By the book, there were certain things to 
be done. There were strategic targets in 
North Korea—18 to be exact—against which 
the strategic bombers could be sent immedi- 
ately and exclusively. By the book, tactical 
fighters and bombers would have begun an 
interdiction program, taking out the bridges, 
railroads, and supply roads back along the 
line to, say in this case, Pyongyang. 

There were factors here, and concepts, that 
date back to the infancy of the Army Air 
Corps. It wasn’t just a black and white 
proposition confronting the triumvirate of 
top airmen in the Far East theater: 

Lt. Gen. Stratemeyer, long one of the mid- 
dle-of-the-road advocates between the stra- 
tegic purists and the tactical enthusiasts. 
His balanced approach may be considered 
one of the major factors in the decisions that 
followed and which saved Korea in those foul 
hours of July and August 1950. 

Maj. Gen. (now Lt. Gen.) Earle E. Par- 
tridge, then commanding general of the 
Fifth Air Force and one of the most able tac- 
tical air leaders to emerge from World War II, 
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Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, who had 
been rushed out, at Stratemeyer's request, to 
head the build-up of the FEAF Bomber Com- 
mand, a top World War II bomb group com- 
mander and later to be one of the most vocal 
advocates of strategic bombing of Man- 
churian targets. Significantly, he doesn’t 
stay very far from the Far East today, al- 
though he holds no command there. 

Each of the latter two may be considered 
to have had varying views on many of the 
decisions that were to be forthcoming. The 
concepts of each, and the training of those 
serving with them, had their roots back in 
the early thirties when the basic principles 
of air war today were being formulated; 
when new concepts were growing out of the 
development of the Martin B-10 and the 
period in which Thompson trophy and 
Schneider cup races were building geo- 
metrically increased speeds into fighters. 
Both had fought in a major war with prob- 
lems more complex but less confusing than 
this limited and restricted war being fought 
across a narrow sea from their headquarters 
in Japan. 

The inescapable burden of command and 
decision fell upon General Stratemeyer, later 
to show its toll. He threw away the book, 
and with the full support of Partridge and 
O'Donnell tossed everything in the air into 
the battle just to keep the troops in Korea. 
The B-29's were used as culvert smashers. 
The interdiction work of his forces was con- 
centrated on the single stage of keeping 
today’s supplies from reaching the enemy 
front lines today. 

Such B-29’s as were not needed on the 
front lines themselves began the job of 
knocking out the purely strategic targets in 
North Korea, some of them the finest and 
largest plants of their kind in the Far East, 
built up by the Japanese to supply their war 
machine safe from the attacks that struck 
their homeland. They had long been used 


to maintain Japanese Manchurian troops 


against the Chinese and the Russians, They 
were not minor targets, by any means. When 
tactical air could be spared, it went after 
interdiction targets a day, or 2 days, or a 
week’s supp!y away. Basically, however, 
everything went into the support of the 
desperate men hanging with their ill-pro- 
tected lives onto the front lines of the Pusan 
perimeter, feet and yards rather than miles 
beyond him. 

A note from General Stratemeyer's official 
diary, recounting a conference with General 
MacArthur, points up this concentration: 

“It is my opinion and unless you direct 
otherwise, I will operate every combat air- 
plane in the Far East cir forces in support 
of ground troops against only those targets 
in battlefield support as suggested by Fifth 
Air Force advanced headquarters in con- 
junction with General Dean's headquarters.” 

Fewer than 3 percent of sorties flown in 
the first 3 months of conflict were against 
strategic targets. 

From the 29 missions flown on June 26, 
1950, to the more than 500 being flown daily 
in the early days of August can be read little. 
The fact that the 29 represented zero in the 
close support column, and the 500 repre- 
sented from 300 to 390 in that same column, 
does tell a story. The close support sorties 
in early August of 1950 ran up to 389. Inter- 
diction average well under 50; strategic, 
from 5 to 49, with many days blank. 

On the 15th of August, the ground situa- 
tion was considered by MacArthur's head- 
quarters to be stabilized. The air attack 
ratio turned to the more traditional airman’s 
concepts: Ground support (even with little 
artillery yet in Korea) dropped to about 
one-half, and, from a less than 50 average, 
interdiction Jumped to triple that number, 
with strategic strikes going out in 60 and 
70 plane missions and few blank days. Once 
released from the necessities of the front, it 


took strategic air just a little more than a 
month to complete the destruction, never 
since repaired, of the 18 strategic North 
Korean targets. The job was considered 
done on September 26, and since that time 
the B-29’s have concentrated on keeping 
North Korea's 20 potentially dangerous air- 
fields out of commission, and on Knocking 
out pin-point targets such as _ railroad 
bridges, marshalling yards and port installa- 
tions. They also have been used in explora- 
tion of some interesting new techniques of 
close support bombing, using radar and 
heavy air-bursting fragmentation bombs. 

There is a dangerous deduction to this 
early phase. It assumes that there always 
will be decisions as quickly and intelligently 
made and as loyally carried out. This phase 
proves that air power, if it is to maintain 
the world we know, must be flexible enough 
to meet any kind of emergency conditions, 
and that it cannot be built for or restricted 
to any one type of war. Korea may well be 
& second-class war; there will be other sec- 
ond-class wars with their inherent dangers 
of major war unless they are contained as 
successfully as this of Korea has been bottled 
to this date. 

There is a distinct and influential school 
in the Far East Air Forces today—the men 
who have lived with this war—which feels 
that there is need for a redefinition of 
terms in relation to strategic and tactical 
air. This school argues that you cannot 
define a particular airplane as strategic, 
another as tactical. They assert that Korea 
has proved this thinking illogical; that the 
application of an airplane in a given situ- 
ation determines whether it is being used in 
a strategic or a tactical sense, and that the 
crews who fly them should be so indoc- 
trinated. They maintain that an F-84 
loaded with 1,000-pound bombs and used in 
a specific way, becomes a strategic bomber, 
while a B-29, a B-50, or even the sacred B-36 
loaded with antipersonnel bombs is a tactical 
weapon. 

While this may seem basic and perfectly 
simple, it did not prove so in the early Ko- 
rean days when the crews of the B-29’s 
neither understood nor liked their tactical 
missions until the need had been drawn out 
for them in fine print and blunt language by 
their own top commanders, who did accept 
it. Even today it is easily apparent in the 
Par East that the strategic bomber groups 
suffer a divided loyalty, being drawn from 
the strategic air command and its rigid doc- 
trines to operate under the Far East Air 
Forces and its necessarily flexible approach 
to the use of aircraft as a weapon of oppor- 
tunity or necessity. 

The first period of the Korean air war 
ended roughly the first week in September 
1950. This was just a little ahead of the 
first phase of the ground war. On the 
ground, the retreat had ended, but the 
enemy still was capable of crippling attack. 
B_ the first of September, the interdiction 
program, started as soon as pressure on the 
front lines eased, had knocked out 80 percent 
of Korean key rail and highway bridge 
targets. 

The pattern of these strikes was designed 
not only to prevent supplies from reaching 
the front lines, but also to isolate the Inchon- 
Seoul area for the daring gamble of invasion 
that was to come in mid-September. The 
main supply route, rail and highway, from 
Antung in Manchuria down through Sinanju 
and Pyongyang had been badly battered, and 
the North Koreans then did not show the 
facility that the Chinese Communists now 
have for utilizing and repairing makeshift 
river crossings. The area of the east coast 
invasion at Wonsan had been cut off from 
Pyongyang, and from Chongjin to the north, 
primarily by naval aviation operating from 
carrier task forces. South of Seoul, com- 
munications had been cut along the Seoul- 
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Suwon-Taejon line, up which the North 
Koreans could move their southern forces to 
strike the limited invasion units. 

Generally speaking, the B-29’s were hitting 
north of the thirty-eighth, the light bombers 
and the fighter bombers in the south. But 
even in these late stages of the first period, 
B-29's were being drawn back and used tacti- 
cally as the situation dictated. The first 
week of September, when the North Koreans 
made what was to prove their last desperate 
drive for the sea against the Pusan perimeter, 
the 29's were pulled back and operated in a 
7-day cloce support program that saw the 
first “carpet bombing" effort—about which 
there still is disagreement. The FEAF view 
is that the area was too large for the number 
of bombs which could be dropped; that the 
bombers did not get a pattern over the en- 
tire area, but only patterns within the area. 
Intelligence estimates of the Army placed 
40,000 enemy troops in the bomb area, but 
the impression in FEAF now is that this is 
hich. All things considered, however, it was 
felt the effort was worth while, if only from 
the morale standpoint for the doughfoot bat- 
tling valiantly on the ground. 

The principal shortcomings of air and 
ground forces—and there should have been 
pienty for both—became evident during this 
first period. A primary cause of trouble and 
friction, despite recognition that air power 
was keeping ground troops on the peninsula, 
was the paucity of communications equip- 
ment, particularly from advance ground units 
back through command levels, that delayed or 
dii not provide air support strikes. This 
situation since has had attention, but it 
has only been in the past few months that 
it has been considered fully corrected by 
Army and Air Force. 

Adjustments had to be made to fit in the 
high capabilities of naval aviation, with the 
Korean Peninsula an ideal carrier operating 
theater. Carrier forces were on the scene us 
early as July 3. Complain:s soon were heard 
that carrier planes were not being used to 
their maximum effectiveness. This was true. 
Carrier operations at that time had their 
own shortcomings, principally in that they 
launched a 75-plane strike at times when 
worth-while targets were not available for 
all 75 to hit while airborne. This now is 
controlled through the joint operations cen- 
ter, with naval capabilities being assigned 
on a preplanned basis, and with the flexi- 
bility of the carrier task forces being utilized 
as much as possible. Generall:, carrier avi- 
ation has been concentrated on targets along 
the eastern Korean coast in a heavy inter- 
diction program, with specific tasks assigned 
across the entire front in ground support. 

The somewhat bitter Air Force-Marine 
close-support philosophy also clashed in 
these early stages, but any open friction was 
minimized by continuing the Marine con- 
cept of assignment of a wing of support 
fighters to the Marine division involved on 
the ground. FEAF maintains that this kept 
peace in the family while at times giving the 
First Marine Division more close support 
than it would have had under a centralized 
direction o. front-line needs, and at other 
times giving it all that centralized control 
could pour into any area. The situation, of 
course, was ideal from the standpoint of 
Marine ciose-support doctrine, in which 
training is concentrated on use of air as 
division artillery in amphibious operations 
until such artillery can be broucht ashore— 
a condition that held true in this particular 
campaign for the Army as well. 

There was criticism in this period also from 
the lower echelons of the Army ‘While Gen- 
erals Partridge and Walker flew together in 
dangerous reconnaissance flights over enemy 
lines and keyed their forces together in what 
will long be studied as a classic military ex- 
ample of exploitation of limited forces to 
counter enemy masses, there were claims 
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that the Air Force was not delivering— 
claims that came up from smaller units. 
Yet, there was more close support, quan- 
titatively, than was ever given in the palm- 
jest days in Europe. FEAF maintains also, 
and is supported by Army commanders, that 
close support was more effective than in 
Europe, the reason being that it has only 
been within the past few months that the 
Army has had the mortars and artillery it 
needed for the Korean situation. In these 
early days, it was necessary for aviation to 
take care of machine-gun nests which nor- 
mally would be the job of mortar fire. When 
it was unable to spread itself thin enough 
to provide all the artillery support needed, it 
began to get the criticism of the lower units. 
Other elements of the criticism were inherent 
in the weakness of Army communications 
from front-line units into higher headquar- 
ters, which qualified FEAF experts maintain 
has only in the past few months been fully 
corrected—a period in which the Air Force 
itself has corrected weaknesses in its own 
communications which gave it too few radio 
channels for direction of operations across 
the entire front. An example of the prob- 
lems they are talking about is the only recent 
establishment by the Tenth Corps of a joint 
fire control center coordinating artillery and 
air strikes, assigning each to the most effec- 
tive targets. This has served to reduce the 
demand for air strikes and has freed many 
Fifth Air Force planes for interdiction strikes 
without reducing the effectiveness of fire 
power against the enemy. 

Phase 2 may be said to have started with 
the invasion of central Korea through the 
port of Inchon. Air power had already effec- 
tively isolated the battlefield, and had opened 
the gates for the invasion and for the break- 
out from the Pusan perimeter. On the day 
of the invasion, major North Korean traffic 
from Sinanju and Wonsan south to the per- 
imeter was literally at a standstill. All that 
was left to the Communists were the back 
trails and the A-frames on native backs. It 
was a classic example of battlefield isolation 
possible under conditions of air supremacy, 
exceeding even that of the Normandy in- 
vasion. 

In this period; a new element of air en- 
tered the Korean war when the combat 
cargo command began its full-scale opera- 
tion of supply and air evacuation under the 
direction of Maj. Gen. William H. Tunner, 
The full extent of this new factor is a story 
in itself, one which will be covered in detail 
in the November issue of the Pegasus. But 
the first few days of this operation proved 
that logistic mistakes or mishaps no longer 
need prove fatal to the success of a military 
operation. The extreme difficulties of the 
Inchon harbor tides delayed such crucial 
items as a pontoon bridge for the Han River, 
brought in speedily by use of the flexibility 
of the then new combat cargo command op- 
eration. 

By the 3d of October, General Stratemeyer 
could proudly recapitulate and could afford 
to philosophize: more than 40,000 sorties 
flown between the 26th of June and the end 
of September; 29,000 tons of bombs deliv- 
ered, and 23,000,000 rounds of ammunition; 
more than 1,100 tanks destroyed or damaged; 
more than 370 bridges down or damaged. 
It has cost 139 planes, 96 from enemy action, 
and 175 lives. It had again shown the lesson 
so severely taught in the last war—that con- 
trol of the air is essential to the success of 
surface operations * * * the only air- 
planes our troops saw were our own. The 
enemy was restricted to night movements 
over harassed and battered communications 
routes; his supply of rolling stock and ve- 
hicles was sharply curtailed; he lost most of 
his tanks and much of his artillery. * * * 

He dealt then with a subject that was 
beginning to concern the top airmen—the 
beginning of the build-up to the north had 


perhaps begun to filter through air intelli- 
gence sources. Air supremacy over Korea 
was quickly accomplished. Through the 
enemy's air force was small, it could have 
given our ground forces plenty of trouble, 
if allowed to operate unhampered. As it 
happened, the air battle was short and sweet. 
After the first few days, the enemy no longer 
had an air force. But I need not dwell on 
the fact that, had the enemy possessed a 
modern, effective air force, the whole picture 
in Korea—from the viewpoint of land, sea, 
and air forces—would have been vastly dif- 
ferent. Nevertheless, we had to continue 
reconnoitering and sweeping his airfields for 
any signs of build-up of air strength. You 
recall the sightings and destruction of enemy 
aircraft as recently as last Saturday. This 
task of maintaining air supremacy is always 
the first charge on our air resources. 

Less than a month later the air battles 
of the Yalu curtain began in earnest, and 
F-86 Sabrejets were rushed out from the 
States to counter the fast and able MIG’s, 
getting into the border action about the 
middle of December. 

Meanwhile, the land warfare had rolled 
north, extending to the Yalu on the east- 
central front and north of Hamhung on the 
east and Sinanju on the west. Our own at- 
tack had been geared to airborne supplies. 
The attack and the air supply columns had 
been screened from enemy counterthrust by 
sweeps of F-80's into the Sinuiju air bastion 
on the Yalu northwest of Sinanju, while 
80's, F-5l's, and B-26’s pounded retreating 
columns. The F-80's held their own, al- 
though the MIG’s were demonstrably faster, 
though not as well handled. The first de- 
cisive jet-to-jet air encounter in history took 
place on November 8 near Sinuiju, with First 
Lt. Russell Brown, of the Fifty-first Fighter 
Wing, splashing a MIG-15. The 80's held 
the corner until December 19, destroying or 
damaging more than a dozen in the critical 
6 weeks before the 86's arrived. 


Meanwhile, during November and the high- 
water mark of the ground attack northward, 
the success of the Fifth Air Force and the 
FEAF bomber command in the interdiction 
program was nullified by the shortened sup- 


ply lines of the North Korean Army. Thor- 
oughly disorganized and reeling in a retreat 
slowed only by the U. N. supply problem, 
the North Koreans nevertheless were piling 
back into an area from which they could be 
supplied in quantity and with impunity. As 
it turned out, they were both supplied and 
then reinforced by seven Chinese Army corps. 
United Nations troops were swept back be- 
low Seoul, and once more the Communist 
supply lines became exposed. The fury and 
impetus of the enemy drive also led them 
into heavy daylight movements that became 
meat for the grinders of fighters and light 
bombers. Whether through foolhardiness, or 
through a decision to sacrifice enormous 
numbers of units to maintain the pace of 
advance and to prevent our ground troops 
from digging in and slowing the onrush, the 
Chinese Communist armies attempted to 
move masses of troops along West Korean 
roads in daylight. Thirty-four thousand— 
one of the seven corps in the attack—died 
along the highways under the fire of machine 
guns, bombs, and napalm. It was a deci- 
mated Chinese Army that was finally pulled 
to a halt below Seoul in mid-December. 
The next 6 weeks, in the period to the end 
of January, were virtually a duplication of 
the Pusan perimeter tactics of the Far East 
Air Forces. Enemy supply lines came under 
interdiction attack. B-29’s screened by 
fighter cover and sweeps along the Yalu ham- 
mered at the northern bridges, marshaling 
yards and airfields. Lighter bombers and 
fighters rocketed, strafed, bombed, and na- 
palmed in the Pyongyang-Wonsan-Seoul tri- 
angle, with the carrier task forces moving in 
to hammer the coast from Chongjin south to 
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Taepo-ri. The parallel became almost exact 
in the few days after January 1, when the 
Chinese attempted to get another offensive 
rolling toward Pusan. More than 4,000 
sorties in § days broke the back of the attack 
and the stage was set for our own offensive 
scheduled for the end of January and 
launched on January 25, after a careful inter- 
diction program had virtually isolated Chi- 
nese from reinforcement and supply. 

Air power had swung into high gear in the 
3 months of retreat and readvance. More 
than 60,000 sorties were flown, a build-up 
made possible by relatively small but im- 
portant reinforcements of two wings of 
fighters, the 86's of the Fourth Fighter Wing 
and the F-84's of the Twenty-seventh Wing; 
one wing of B-26’s, the reserve Four hundred 
and fifty-second Bomb Wing, a California 
outfit; and a South African squadron 
equipped with F-51l’s. Additionally, there 
had been some “beefing up” of existing units 
to bring them to war strength. This period 
accounted for 38 percent of the bomb ton- 
nage in the first 8 months of warfare; two- 
thirds of the napalm; half the ammunition, 
and almost half the rockets and combat 
cargo. 

This pace was to be maintained through 
the spring months up to the summer lull 
that followed the opening of the Kaesong 
armistice talks. In this period of supposed 
peace arrangements the Communists re- 
doubled efforts to build up massive supplies 
in the Iron Triangle sector just to the north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. The ground 
fighting lulled into patrol action, while at the 
same time ground troops were getting heavy 
artillery fire support freeing the fighters and 
light bombers for more far-ranging activities. 

With the full agreement of the Eighth 
Army commander, Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet, 
the new commanding general of the Far 
East Air Forces following General Strate- 
meyer’s serious heart attack of late spring, 
Lt. Gen. Otto P. Weyland, launched his forces 
on a major interdiction program that has 
chipped away at the enemy’s lines of commu- 
nication with a carefully programed attack. 
This attack may well be one good reason for 
the sporadic willingness of the Communists 
to talk military armistice. The Communists 
are getting supplies through. They have be- 
come past masters at night movement, at 
camouflage and highway, bridge, and rail 
repairs. The cost in manpower is high. It 
is problematical whether or not they have 
been able to build up enough reserves to 
launch a full-scale offensive and maintain 
it, without being able to resupply themselves 
on the massive scale which now would be 
required. It further is problematical 
whether or not both forces have not now 
fashioned defense lines in depth that could 
lead to the trench-warfare type of stalemate 
that marked World War I. There is only 
one effective bypass to such a stalemate: 
airborne or seaborne assault, or both, behind 
enemy lines. 

There are counterbalancing factors. The 
enemy air build-up behind the Yalu has 
been heavy. Early in the year, 30 MIG's were 
standard. Later, this became 60. Today, 
120. They have other forces, as mentioned 
earlier, utilizing conventional planes of twin- 
and four-engine types. Their antiaircraft 
has stepped up considerably, as mentioned. 
It is capable antiaircraft fire, radar-directed 
in many instances and accurate enough to be 
costly. It is increasing all the time, as is the 
Red use of night fighters to counter the 
after-dark excursions of our Firefly missions, 
coupling flare-dropping C-47'’s and B~26’s in 
a deadly team. Light ground fire has im- 
proved and 20- and 40-millimeter type anti- 
aircraft has been stepped up in the front 
lines and along the major supply routes. 

The Reds are learning many lessons which 
we, unfortunately in some respects, are rap- 
idly forgetting—our daylight, close-packed 
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convoys, our lack of antiaircraft discipline 
from the front lines back into advanced 
headquarters, and major supply depots, an 
almost luxurious close support operation and 
a heavy air supply that permits and mini- 
mizes logistic mistakes and shortcomings. 
They have learned techniques of bridge re- 
pair that draw the grudging admiration of 
our Corps of Engineers and the airmen who 
have to go back time and time again, day 
after day, to keep key bridge lines: knocked 
out. We have husbanded our jets for spe- 
cialized jobs and have taken advantage of 
the slower F-51’s and B-26’s which in a war 
against a major power would be suicide craft. 
We have practiced knocking out enemy air- 
fields; they have practiced putting them back 
into operating condition. 

Our methods of operation have »ecome an 
open book to the Reds. He has kept his 
planes based behind the Yalu curtain and 
has changed only his traffic pattern to avoid 
climbing out on the wrong side of the river. 
We have measured only a few of his Jets, 
mostly MIG types; he has tested his against 
the 86, the 84, the 80, the 51, and the B-29. 

We have, of course, learned our own lessons. 
Many of them. Our confused early patterns 
of close support arising from new plane types 
and lack of nearby bases, our basic channels 
of calling in support, of evaluating the need 
for support, mutual understanding of the 
conditions of support and the balanced value 
of interdiction operations all have emerged 
in a perspective which did not exist on 
June 26, 1950. This is true to such a degree 
that talk of tactical-strategic strength disa- 
greements and Air Force-Army friction back 
home draw a puzzled frown in the Far East. 
Here, at least, the Air Force and the Army 
have been down to see the preacher and took 
the Navy along as a witness. 

We have been evaluating the training of 
our fighter pilots. The F-86 is not better 
than the MIG’s, nor is the F-84 its equal. 
But the pilots are, which explains the de- 
struction of MIG's in a 13-to-1 ratio to the 
end of September. But, again, conclusions 
are dangerous since there is a distinct feel- 
ing in the Fifth Air Force that the Red oper- 
ation is largely one of training and that few 
of the pilots—be they Russian, Chinese or 
satellite—are out of first-line units. 

We have been developing entirely new les- 
sons of air supply and air mobility both for 
ground troops and air units; these will be of 
inestimable value in other theaters, particu- 
larly in Europe where the current concept of 
fighter use is instant ability to shift bases 
from one sector to another and one country 
to another. 

Our Far East Air Forces have done well 
uncor the most difficult circumstances. As 
this is written, in Tokyo, the undercurrent 
is of cynicism about the latest “peace talk”. 
The guns are loaded, the barrels of the anti- 
aircraft guns swing against the skylines. If 
it should be an armistice, fine. But no one 
expects it, really. Tomorrow's mission is still 
very personal. 


The Facts About Our Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been a great deal of public dis- 
cussion about the necessity to balance 
our national budget. I welcome that dis- 
cussion and personally share very strong- 
ly the desire of our people to avoid deficit 
financing at this time. That is one of 


the reasons why I joined a number of 
my distinguished colleagues in working 
on the floor of the Senate toward the 
adoption of a tax bill, consistent with 
the President’s recommendations, which 
would distribute the tax burden equi- 
tably and which would be adequate to 
achieve a balanced budget. 

There has, however, been a great deal 
of discussion about Federal finances 
which in my judgment has not been con- 
structive. Much of it has, in fact, been 
motivated by a desire for partisan politi- 
cal advantage and has served to confuse 
rather than clarify. Some of this mate- 
rial has included misinformation and it 
is with a desire to keep the record clear 
and present the facts that I ask unan- 
imous consent to have certain materials 
prepared by me placed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

The material to which I refer and 
which in my judgment needs refuting in- 
cludes a statement issued by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and an ar- 
ticle which has received wide attention 
and mass distribution called In Wash- 
ington It’s Waste as Usual, which ap- 
peared in the July 1951 issue of the Read- 
er’s Digest. 

Specifically, in connection with the 
latter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a letter and materials submitted by the 
Bureau of the Budget in reply to my re- 
quest likewise printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EX®CUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Buncert, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1951. 
Hoa. Husert H. HuMpPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENaToR HumMpuHREY: Thank you 
for your letter of August 27, in which you 
requested a reply by the Bureau of the 
Budget to the article “In Washington It’s 
Waste As Usual,” which appeared in the 
July 1951 issue of the Reader's Digest. 

I have had my staff investigate in detail 
the allegations made in that article. The 
staff analysis attached to this letter Is the 
result of their work. The article does not 
analyze in any comprehensive manner the 
extensive operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but is primarily limited to repeat- 
ing a number of old and isolated incidents 
of inefficient operations, many of which have 
long since been corrected. This has been 
combined with some very general charges, 
unsupported and often at great variance 
with the facts. The staff analysis demon- 
strates that proper investigation of facts 
will disprove these charges. 

The following are the main charges made 
in the article: 

Charge No. 
manpower. 

The only concrete evidence presented in 
support of this charge is the statement that 
“from June 30, 1950, to January 1, 1951, 
civilian employees were added to Govern- 
ment payrolls at the rate of 1,000 per day.” 
Unaccompanied by any description of the 
reasons for these increases, this statement 
gives a misleading impression of waste in 
the Federal Government. The truth of the 
matter is that the increases in Federal per- 
sonnel during the period cited in the article 
took place in the Department of Defense, 
primarily at air bases, shipyards, ordnance 
plants, and related military installations 
which were being constructed and expanded 
as the result of the fighting in Korea. The 
article fails to point out that in the very 
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same period the number of employees in 
the rest of the Federal Government actually 
decreased by over 20,000. 

The article also erroneously states that the 
average Government employee works only 
1,650 hours a year. The staff analysis poi: 
out that the most recent studies report the 
average hours worked a year by Federal em- 
ployees as 1,797. This latter figure excludes 
many hours of unpaid overtime work 

Charge No. 2. The cost of handling small 
purchase orders is exorbitant 

The article reports certain figures as the 
cost of selected purchases. For example, it 
is stated that it cost $13.39 to purchase a 
50-cent magazine. The staff analysis shows 
that this figure has no basis in fact It is 
simply arrived at by dividing the total cost 
of al] purchasing activities in the bureau 
concerned by the total number of purchases 
made. It is as ina~ urate and misleading 
to apply this average figure of $13.39 to the 
specific purchase of a 50-cent magazine as 
it would be to claim that it only cost $13.39 
to purchase an involved and intricate piece 
of machinery costing several million dollars. 

Charges No. 3. The Federal Government has 
increased public assistance expenditures in a 
period of high prosperity. 

The staff analysis points out that the law 
requires the Federal Government to reia- 
burse the States according to a statutory 
formula for their expenditures for assistance 
to the needy aged, blind, dependent children, 
and the totally disabled. Federal expendi- 
tures for public assistance have risen be- 
cause the States are spending more for this 
program. Moreover, the Congress has re- 
cently widened the coverage of public as- 
sistance benefits. In order to reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures for this program it would 

» the 
laws governing public assistance payments. 

Charge No. 4. Agricultural programs have 
not been curtailed. 

Contrary to the assurance in the article 
that we are “insured against any economizin 
there,” the staff analysis shows that such 
highly desirable programs as rural electrifica- 
tion and farm housing have been slowed 
down. Moreover, since Korea, agricultural 
credit programs have maintained conserva- 
tive credit policies. 

Charge No. 5. The large public debt is the 
result of waste. 

Through colorful and graphic presenta- 
tion, the article attempts to give the reader 
the impression that the public debt has been 
caused by waste and inefficiency. As the 
staff analysis points out, the overwhelming 
portion of the debt in 1950, the last year 
cited in the article, was incurred during 
World War II. The wartime increase in the 
debt accounted for $217,000,000,000 out of a 
total $257,000,000,000 of debt outstanding in 
that year. However, the chart in the article 
simply indicates the level of the debt in 1939 
and in 1950, omitting any reference to a war 
year such as the fiscal year 1946 when the 
debt reached the all-time high of $270,000,- 
000,000. For the five fiscal years since 1946, 
budget receipts have exceeded expenditures 
by a cumulative total of $7,500,000,000. 

Charge No. 6. There has been a startling 
increase in the peacetime spending of a few 
departments of the Federal Government 

Through some inaccurate figures, which 
the staff analysis corrects, the article at- 
tempts to show unjustified increases in 
peacetime spending from the fiscal years 
1940 to 1950. For example, the facts show 
that the bulk of this increase in peacetime 
spending for the independent offices is in 
the Atomic Energy Commission, readjust- 
ment benefits and compensation and med- 
ical care for veterans of World War II, and 
the Selective Service System. 

The revised estimate of 1952 budget expen- 
ditures stands at $68,400,000,000, the highest 
level of peacetime expenditures in our his- 
tory. However, the reasons for such a high 
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level can be readily apparent to anyone who 
will examine the evidence. The following 
table shows, by major category, the increase 
in Federal expenditures from 1940 to the 
recommendations for 1952: 


Federal budget erpenditures 
[In billions] 


| 
Percent 
1940 1952 of in- 
crease 


Major national security pro- 

grams . | 
Veterans’ 

fits 6 4.9 720 
Interest : . mn 1 4.6 450 
BI ic dinwcccuescctccwues 5.9} 9.5 60 
| 


$48. 0 2, 900 


Total.... 6s. 4 650 


ceeeeneiboowee wes 

Obviously, the largest increases have oc- 
curred in the programs related to past wars 
and the current defense effort. Expendi- 
tures for national security programs, which 
include the military services, foreign aid, 
atomic energy development, and stockpiling 
of critical and strategic material, and defense 
production and economic stabilization, have 
increased 2,900 percent while veterans’ aid 
and debt interest have increased 720 percent 
and 450 percent respectively. During the 
same period, expenditures for all other funce 
tions of Government have increased only 60 
percent. This increase in all other expendi- 
tures must be compared with an increase of 
80 percent in the average salaries of classified 
Government and postal employees, 112 per- 
cent in construction costs, and 105 percent 
in the general level of wholesale prices. 

Both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
appropriations committees of the Congress 
continually receive many proposals which, 
in broad generalities, advocate economy in 
Government. These proposals, however, are 
like the article in the Reader’s Digest in that 
they seldom make any concrete recommen- 
dations which would result in reducing spe- 
cific items of expenditure. 

You may be interested in the reaction of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives to these attacks. 
In its report on the general appropriation 
bill for 1951, the committee stated that— 

“The press and radio have constantly re- 
ported claims by various agencies and indi- 
viduals that the budget can be reduced by 
figures ranging to several billion dollars. 
Certain of these agencies have gone to the 
trouble and expense to publish brochures 
outlining their programs. These recommen- 
dations have been studied with a view to 
using such information as might be con- 
tained therein to effect reductions in the 
budget. However, without exception, they 
are written in such general terms as to be 
practically useless in effecting budget reduc- 
tions. They discuss large reductions in 
broad areas of the budget without at any 
point naming appropriation accounts which 
should be reduced or giving specific data as 
to programs which could be curtailed. 

“It is a very simple matter to say in a 
speech that Government expenditures should 
be reduced by $3,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,- 
000 and in support of such statement to 
point generally at the large expenditures 
for national defense, foreign aid, grants to 
States, and so forth, but it is an entirely 
different matter to study the detail of the 
budget including cost of unavoidable serv- 
ices such as the postal service, and a review 
of outstanding commitments either by pre- 
viously granted contracts authorization or 
by operation of laws which result each year 
in fixed charges. It has been suggested that 
veterans’ benefits be greatly reduced, but 
the merits of this proposal must be weighed 
by the legislative committees of the Con- 
gress if any attention is given it. So long 
as the veterans’ laws remain as presently 
written, the Committee on Appropriations 


has no choice but to recommend such 
amounts as are necessary to pay the bene- 
fits due. The amount appropriated is in 
no sense a control of expenditure and is 
only a judgment of the amount which will 
be required. None of those who advocated 
extensive reductions in the budget through 
press releases, brochures, etc., submitted 
any data to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which would have been of assistance in 
effecting reductions. The committee was 
importuned from all sides for increases in 
appropriations and spent many days listen- 
ing to the testimony of persons who desired 
appropriations for purposes not in the 
budget, but not one single witness appeared 
before the committee to suggest a program 
for reduction except in a few isolated cases 
where local interests opposed specific ap- 
propriations for local purposes.” 

The experience of the Bureau of the 
Budget has been very similar. There is no 
valid basis for assertions that vast sums 
of money can be saved by “eliminating waste 
and duplication.” The big issues in Federal 
expenditure policy are program issues—pro- 
grams which have been requested by the 
public and approved by the Congress. To 
reduce Federal operations substantially re- 
quires the major reduction in, or the elimi- 
nation of, programs specifically prescribed 
by law. 

I hope that this information, together 
with the attached material will serve your 
needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, 
Director. 
ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN STATEMENTS IN THE 

ARTICLE “IN WASHINGTON IT’S WASTE as 

UsvuAL,” WHICH APPEARED IN THE JULY 1951 

ISSUE OF THE READER'S DIGEST 
A. THE UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The increase in the number of Federal 
Government employees between June 30, 
1950, and January 1, 1951, is highlighted by 
the statement in the Reader's Digest article 
that civilian employees were added to Gov- 
ernment pay rolls at the rate of 1,000 a day, 
and that during January the rate went up to 
2,000 a day. 

According to the reports of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the net increase in Gov- 
ernment employment during the period cited 
in this article was entirely related to direct 
operations of the Department of Defense. 
In fact, between June 30, 1950, and January 
1, 1951, a period of rapid mobilization follow- 
ing the outbreak of the conflict in Korea, 
there was an actual decrease of 20,483 in the 
number of civilian Government employees 
excluding those in the Department of De- 
fense. During this period the Department 
of Defense added 235,256 civilian employees 
but the increase in all agencies, including 
the Department of Defense, was only 214,773 
employees. Approximately 63 percent of the 
added Defense Department employees were 
blue-collar workers—the type employed in 
arsenals and shipyards. The reduction in 
employment outside the Department of De- 
fense was achieved even though there were 
substantial increases in defense-related ac- 
tivities of the civilian agencies, as, for 
example, the doubling of the staff of the 
Selective Service System. 

During January 1951 the number of civilian 
employees increased by 60,944. Of these, 
58,352 were in the Department of Defense. 
Approximately 63 percent of them were also 
blue-collar workers. The increase outside of 
the Department of Defense occurred prin- 
cipally in the Department of Justice, with 
smaller increases in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Panama Canal, the Selective Serv- 
ice System, and in defense activities of other 
agencies. Considering the entire 7-month 
period from June 30, 1950, to January 31, 
1951, the number of Federal civilian em- 
ployees outside the Department of Defense 
decreased 17,891 despite the added activities 
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carried on by these civilian agencies on ac- 
count of the Korean hostilities and the 
mobilization program. 

The allegation in the article that the aver- 
age Government employee works 1,650 hours 
a@ year is in error. Fifty-two weeks of 40 
working hours each would amount to 2,080 
hours. 

Until recently Government workers were 
allowed 208 hours of annual leave each year. 
Each employee is also allowed a sick leave 
“credit,” on which he may draw in the event 
of illness, of 120 hours a year. Seven holi- 
days are granted Government employees. As- 
suming none fall on nonworkdays this 
would amount to 56 hours. The minimum 
hours of work per year would be 1,696. How- 
ever, based on recent studies, the average of 
hours worked a year is at least 1,797. This 
does not include any of the many hours of 
unpaid overtime work which the employees 
contribute. 

Even though some accumulation of annual 
leave is permitted, employee loss of earned 
annual leave because of inability to take it is 
a common occurrence, The latest survey of 
Government leave practices was made by the 
staff of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. This study covered the first 9 months 
of 1947, It revealed that during this period 
employees took only 7814 percent of the an- 
nual leave they had earned. Since these 9 
months included the normal summer vaca- 
tion period, it could logically be assumed 
that a smaller percentage would apply for 
the entire year. But, assuming this higher 
percentage for the entire year, the average 
annual leave per employee would be 163 
hours instead of the 208 allowed. The same 
study revealed that employees took an aver- 
age of 64.2 percent of the sick leave they 
earned, or 77 hours instead of the 120 al- 
lowed. Because of the likelihood of a holi- 
day coming op % nonworkday the average 
holiday hours are 50 instead of 56. If we add 
to the basic 2,080 hours 7 hours for the like- 
lihood of the extra 114 days in the year falling 
on a nonworkday and subtract the average 
time off of 290 hours computed above, we 
find that the average number of hours 
worked each year, exclusive of unpaid over- 
time, is actually 1,797 instead of the 1,650 
alleged in the article. 

In regard to holiday practices, a 1948 sur- 
vey by the National Industrial Conference 
Board revealed that among all private com- 
panies surveyed, the average number of holi- 
days granted was six and three-fourths, and 
the average among nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries was eight and one-fourth. The Gov- 
ernment’s standard is seven holidays. 

In regard to the Government’s sick-leave 
policy the Senate Appropriations Committee 
report states, “It was determined that this 
policy is roughly comparable with that of 
over a dozen large corporations for the first 
year of employment. For employment of 
more than a year, comparisons are more 
difficult, the Government using a policy of 
accrued leave and most private enterprises, 
rather than doing this, using a more liberal 
sick-leave allowance.” 

In regard to annual-leave [vacation] al- 
lowance, the Appropriation Committee’s re- 
port revealed that, at the time of the sur- 
vey, the Government was generally more lib- 
eral than private employers. However, there 
are certain other factors involved in compar- 
ing Government leave practices with those 
of private in@ustry. One of these is the fact 
that Government employees are not granted 
excused leave for death in the immediate 
family, other emergencies, religious holidays, 
or personal affairs. In a 1950 study for the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, information pertaining to practices 
on excused leave was obtained from 37 rep- 
resentative companies, employing more than 
600,000 office workers. All 37 companies re- 
ported that they do grant excused leave in 
varying degrees. Six had established yearly 
limits ranging from 3 to 12 days, the median 
being 10 days. One had a yearly maximum 








of 30 days. The remaining 31 firms did not 
have a yearly maximum, but granted ex- 
cused leave to employees at the discretion of 
the supervisor. In Government all such 
leave is charged to annual leave. 

Another factor to be considered in con- 
nection with the Government's annual-leave 
allowance is that Government employees are 
not covered by social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, or any type of severance-pay 
provisions of the type common in industry. 
In the past, employees who accumulated 
unused annual leave looked upon this leave 
credit as an additional protection in case of 
illness extending beyond the period of eligi- 
bility for sick leave, and as a substitute for 
unemployment insurance to provide income 
for a short period of time in case of termi- 
nation of employment. 

Leave rights of Government employees 
have been recently curtailed in two respects. 
Annual-leave allowance has been cut from 
the 26 days (on which the above computa- 
tions were based) to a graduated basis, and 
the accumulation of unused annual leave 
has been generally prohibited. 

The claim that the “Government employee 
gets 6 weeks more time off annually than the 
non-Government worker” cannot be sup- 
ported by the facts. If the non-Govern- 
ment employee worked a 5-day 40-hour week, 
received 7 holidays, 15 days of annual leave, 
10 days of sick leave, and 5 days of ‘excused 
leave” each year he would be working the 
same number of hours per year as the aver- 
age Government employee. 

The other claims in regard to money and 
manpower savings, based on the faulty fig- 
ures as to the difference between average 
hours worked by Government and non-Gov- 
ernment workers, are similarly in error. Even 
using the faulty statistics of the article, the 
ctimate of 100,000 additional workers who 
could be added to the manpower pool if Gov- 
ernment workers worked the same hours the 
article claims as the industrial standard is 
an overestimate of 38,900. 


B. PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


That portion of the article dealing with 
procurement is based upon the report of the 
Williams Subcommittee on Overstaffing of 
the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. It emphasizes the apparent low pro- 
duction of employees preparing purchase or- 
ders and the allegedly exorbitant average cost 
of making small purchases in several depart- 
ments. The fallacy in the cost figures quoted 
is due to the fact that they are “average” fig- 
ures and are arrived at by simply dividing the 
number of purchase transactions into the 
total cost of making all purchases regardless 
of amount and applying the result to very 
small purchases. 

There follows excerpts from the letter of 
December 28, 1950, from the Secretary of the 
Interior to the chairman of the Williams 
Subcommittee on Overstaffing. Although 
this letter had reference only to the charges 
relating to the Department of the Interior, 
the principles enunciated would be applicable 
to all departments. 

“I do not agree, however, that the statistics 
of your report fairly support the otherwise 
unsubstantiated finding that procurement 
activities throughout the headquarters of 
the Department are wasteful. The statistics 
show that the average cost was #9.95 for 
making each of 38,725 purchases having a 
total cost of $53,770,867. The very same sta- 
tistics also show that the average amount of 
each purchase was approximately $1,390 and 
that the average cost per purchase of $9.95 
was therefore only seven-tenths of 1 percent 
of the amount of the average purchase. 
Further, in applying the so-called average 
cost per purchase order in the various bu- 
reaus to specific instances of very small pur- 
chases, the report creates the erroneous im- 
pression that a cost of $13.78 was entailed to 
issue a purchase order in the amount of 32 
cents, and that it cost $13.39 to purchase a 
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50-cent magazine. The small purchase of 50 
cents did not, in fact, cost $13.39 and the 
32-cent order did not cost $13.78. Those aver- 
age costs are statistically applicable only to 
the average purchase. Those average costs 
are no more validly applicable to the small 
purchase than they are to a companion pur- 
chase of great complexity and involving 
many thousands of dollars. For example, a 
purchase of equipment in one of the bureaus 
mentioned in the report involved an order 
in the amount of $31,622 and required con- 
siderable work on a relatively complex pur- 
chase. It should no more be represented that 
this large purchase was made at so low a cost 
as $13.39, the so-called average, than that 
the small purchase was made at so high a 
aa * * * 

“In further reference to the publicized 
purchase of the 50-cent magazine, it shouid 
be noted that the original purchase order of 
August 15 was canceled on August 28, prior 
to the inspection of these purchase orders by 
your investigational staff, and the order 
thereafter consolidated with -6 other small 
purchases dating from July 3, 1950, to Sep- 
tember 28, 1950. A single voucher was then 
issued in payment of the 17 small purchases 
in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
by General Regulation 103 of the Comp- 
troller General. Thus, this Department has 
been castigated by the press, as well as the 
report, on a matter which is not only fac- 
tually in error, but which represents mis- 
use by the report of the statistics contained 
in it. 

“The concern expressed by the committee 
over the production rate of 1.4 purchase order 
per employee possibly is based on a failure 
to take into account that the data on pur- 
chasing personnel included not only those 
issuing purchase orders, a very minor pro- 
cedural step, but also those otherwise en- 
gaged in the total procurement operation, in- 
cluding the writing of specifications, the an- 
alysis of bids, the interpretation of regula- 
tions, and the awarding: of contracts. My 
foregoing comments on average costs applies 
here as well.” 

It is recognized to be true that in Gov- 
ernment as well as in private industry, the 
cost of processing orders of small amount 
is disproportionately higher than that of 
larger orders. 

In the Federal Government, a concerted 
effort has been made to remedy this situa- 
tion. Examples of these efforts may be 
found in the Task Force Report of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, House of Representatives. This 
report strongly recommends an extension 
of the so-called petty purchase procedure 
whereby small procurement—up to $50— 
may be accomplished by on-the-spot cash 
purchase. To implement this recommenda- 
tion, the Bureau of the Budget and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration are cooperating 
with the General Accounting Office and the 
Treasury Department in amending the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office-Treasury regulations 
so that agencies may take advantage of 
this improved procedure. Other evidence of 
this trend for improvement may be found 
in General Services Administration General 
Regulation No. 6, dated December 27, 1950, 
which prescribed a simplified short form of 
purchase order for small transactions, 
Standard Form 44. 

The largest area for scrutiny in the field 
of procurement is in the Department of 
Defense. President Truman, in a recent 
statement to military and civilian officials 
in connection with the budget for military 
functions in the fiscal year 1952, stated: 

“Passage of this budget will place tre- 
mendous procurement and spending author- 
ity in the hands of the Department of De- 
fense and the three services. The schedules 
call for $34,700,000,000 in hard goods from 
1952 appropriations in addition to $27,000,- 
000,000 already available—a total of $%61,- 
700,000,000 for equipment for our own forces, 
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To this will have to be added the military 
construction program, and the equipment 
needs of our allies. Again, I repeat that 
this is going to place a particularly heavy 
management job on the entire executive 
branch to see that we buy wisely, buy what 
we need, put what we buy to good use, and 
do the whole job in a way that does not 
weaken our basic economy.” 

The Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments has 
recently filed a report on Federal Supply 
Management (Military and Related Activi- 
ties), a copy of which is attached. In this 
report, the committee makes numerous rec- 
ommendations for the achievement of large 
economies in the field of military supply ac- 
tivities, which are being given careful con- 
sideration by the Department of Defense. 
Staff members of the Munitions Board, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the General Ac- 
counting Office were assigned to assist the 
subcommittee in its work. 


C. THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


With reference to the public assistance 
program, the Reader’s Digest article stated 
that, “The President asks for one and a third 
billion dollars for public assistance pro- 
grams—three times the average amount for 
1943 to 1947. ‘Why should this hugely aug- 
mented sum be needed for public assistance,’ 
asks the New York Herald Tribune, ‘when we 
are already in a period of unprecedented full 
employment, with severe labor scarcity in the 
immediate offing?’ ” 

Federal expenditures for public assistance 
are determined by statutory requirement 
(42 U. S. C. 301-6, 601-6, 1201-6). The Fed- 
eral Government is required to reimburse 
the States for their expenditures for public 
assistance according to a formula set forth 
in law. The determination of eligibility of 
recipients is within the authority of the 
States. 

The President has repeatedly urged that 
the self-financed social insurance program, 
rather than public assistance, be made the 
principal vehicle for providing protection 
against poverty. He has expressed concern 
over the heavy dependence on public assist- 
ance. 

In his 1951 budget message, in urging the 
enactment of improvements in the old-age 
and survivor's insurance program, he stated 
as follows: 

“The coming year will be an extremely 
significant one for the Nation's social se- 
curity program. The decisions of the Con- 
gress on pending legislation will determine 
the direction which this country will follow 
in providing basic protection against the 
major economic hazards of old age, unem- 
ployment, illness, and disability. It is my 
strong belief that it is a responsibility of 
the Government to provide this protection, 
and to provide it in a manner that is con- 
sistent with our ideals of independence and 
self-reliance—through the already estab- 
lished and tested principle of contributory 
social insurance. This was the basic philoso- 
phy of the Social Security Act, in which the 
major role was given to social insurance, 
financed mutually by employers and employ- 
ees, with benefits available as a matter of 
right without a means test Public as- 
sistance was given only a,supplementary role 
to fill in the diminishing gaps in insurance 
protection. 

“The effects of our failure in recent years 
to carry out this philosophy are already 
dramatized by the increase in the public-as- 
sistance rolls. Because the protection of 
social insurance is so limited and inade- 
quate, far too many people have been forced 
to seek public relief. In some States, for 
example, half the aged people are on the 
relief rolls. Approximately 2,700,000 aged 
people and 1,500,000 dependent children now 
receive public assistance. By contrast, only 
1,900,000 aged persons receive insurance bene- 
fits and 800,000 children and their mothers 
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receive survivors benefits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. Average 
old-age insurance benefits are only $26 a 
month compared with average old-age pub- 
lic assistance benefits of $45.” 

The subsequently enacted Social Security 
Act amendments of 1950, which raised the 
level of insurance benefits will, over the 
future, alleviate this situation. However, 
it is too early for the change in law to 
effect reductions in the scope of operations 
and in the Federal expenditures for the pro- 
gram 


D. AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


With reference to the charges concerning 
the Department of Agriculture, it should be 
noted that wherever feasible, economies have 
been made throughout the regular programs 
of the Department. Progress in very desir- 
able programs, such as the rural electrifica- 
tion and telephone and farm-housing pro- 
grams, has had to be slowed because of the 
shortage of critical materials needed for the 
defense effort 

The President recommended that new loan 
authorizations for the Rural Electrification 
Administration be reduced from $297,000,0c0 
available in 1951 to $109,000,000 in 1952. Ex- 
penditures for the program, however, will 
drop off less sharply, from $312,000,000 to 
$269,000,000. This is because more than 
$240,000.000 of estimated 1952 expenditures 
will be paid from prior year funds to meet 
obligations already incurred by the Govern- 
ment 

Since Korea, agricultural credit programs 
have maintained conservative credit policies 
in order to support the program of volun- 
tary credit restraint by private lenders and at 
the same time to provide essential credit 
where needed to maintain a high level of agri- 
cultural production. 

Serious reductions in the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture may imperl an 
adequate supply of food and fiber products 
necessary to meet the needs of defense and of 
the essential civilian economy. The pro- 
grams of the Department are designed to in- 
sure a continuing high level of farm produc- 
tion and to achieve the best possible adjust- 
ments in farm production by protecting and 
conserving our soil resources and maintain- 
ing an adequate level of research activities 
and essential services to farmers. 


E. THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The Reader's Digest article gives the im- 
pression that the size of the Federal debt is 
attributable to “waste in Washington.” This 
is accomplished by charting the debt beneath 
a dramatic title and by omitting any textual 
reference to the debt. 

Public debt figures, or a chart picturing 
them, provide no basis in themselves for con- 
cluding that a government is or is nut waste- 
fu’. A debt is merely a means for meeting 
current obligations when current revenues 
are insufficient. Conceivably, a nation with 
a small debt could be more prodigal than one 
with a large debt. 

Generally, the size of a public debt is a 
rough indicator of the scope of a govern- 
ment’s activities. This is i.lustrated by 
table I. It shows that the principal increases 
in the debt of the United States occurred dur- 
ing the First World War, during the 1930's 
when the Federal Government sought ac- 
tively to pull the Nation out of the worst de- 
pression in its history, and during the Second 
World War. 

Missing from the Reader's Digest chart is 
a line for the Federal debt as of the end of 
fiscal year 1946. This omission tends to con- 
vey the impression that the debt as it stood 
at the end of 1950 resulted from a steady, 
decade-long increase caused by “waste in 
Washington.” Actually, the debt was at its 
highest point in 1946, and has decreased by 
$12,000,000,000 since the end of that fiscal 
year. If a line for the year 1946 had been in- 
serted, it would have shown the 4-year drop. 


A line for 1946 would also have shown that 
the overwhelming portion of the 1950 debt— 
$217,000,000,000 out of $257,000,000,000—was 
incurred during the years of the Second 
World War. Captions indicating the begin- 
ning and end of the war would have per- 
m‘tted comparison with the debt increase 
during World War I, whose span is pointed 
out in the chart. Moreover, the inclusion of 
a line for 1946 would have permitted the 
reader to conclude that if the amount of debt 
incurred during the World War II years were 
deducted from the 1950 total, the 1950 debt 
would have been $28,400,000,000, $12,000,000,- 
000 less than 1939, all other things being 
equal. 

Actually, the figures for the gross public 
debt are somewhat higher than those carried 
in the article. The Reader's Digest figures, 
purporting to represent the Federal debt, 
actu: lly represent the interest-bearing debt. 
The relationship of the latter to the gross 
public debt is indicated in table I. 

The article neglects to state that, for the 
past 5 years the Federal Government has op- 
erated at a surplus of $7,500,000,000 (table II). 


Taste I.—Gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations 
{In billions] 
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1 May not equal column totals because of rounding. 
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Note.—Reader’s Digest figures involve only interest- 
bearing debt. 
Taste II.—Federal budget receipts, erpendi- 
tures, and surplus or deficit 
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THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
ITS STATEMENT ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IN 
JUNE 


Chronically, there seems to be publicized 
a mass of misinformation and confusing 
propaganda about Federal finances in gen- 
eral and the United States budget in particu- 
lar. This year the volume of such propa- 
ganda has probably been greater than ever 
before. To serve their own ends, special 
interest groups have intensified this per- 
petual barrage, apparently designed to mis- 
lead and confuse the public regarding the 
actual nature of the operations of our Gov- 
ernment. 

When an organization as large and influ- 
ential as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce descends to adding to the accumu- 
lation of misinformation, it affords compel- 
ling reason to reiterate the true facts and 
make them more widely known. 
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The chamber’s president, Mr. D. A. Hulcy, 
recently issued a statement predicting that 
in the closing month of the fiscal year 1951 
there would be “one of the greatest scram- 
bles in history to squander the taxpayers’ 
money.” He went on to state that “the 
shocking but obvious reason is that agencies 
want to get rid of all the money appropri- 
ated to them before the fiscal year ends, so 
that they will not have to return anything 
to the Treasury.’ The Nation is fortunate 
indeed that the facts do not bear out Mr, 
Hulcy’s widely circulated prophecy. 

He based his prediction on monthly trends 
of Federal expenditures for several recent 
years, using figures which were taken from 
the Daily Statement of the United State 
Treasury. A very brief examination of that 
statement for the month of June in any ot 
the past several years shows that the obvious 
reason for the large increase in expenditure 
is that during that month the interest on a 
large part of the public debt falls due. More- 
over, in June of 1951 expenditures for the 
major national security programs (such as 
the military functions of the Defense De- 
partment, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and stockpiling of strategic and critical ma- 
terials) are rising steadily as the defense mo- 
bilization program accelerates. Expenditures 
are increasing each month as the numer of 
men in uniform grows and as increased de- 
liveries of supplies and equipment are made. 
This increase in expenditures should be a 
source of satisfaction to all of us. It indi- 
cates that we are becoming militarily more 
secure in the present troubled world situa- 
tion. 

It is true that total expenditures in June 
were higher than for sny other month in 
the fiscal year 1951. However, when interest 
payments and national security expenditures 
are deducted from the monthly expenditures 
for the year, it can be seen that expenditures 
during the month of June, rather than rep- 
resenting a spending spree, were actually 
lower than expenditures during each of eight 
other months of the fiscal year. This was 
also the case for the fiscal year 1950. 

Another charge made by the chamber was 
that there is “an almost unbelievable Jump” 
in spending on the last day of June. The 
reasons for the large amount of expenditure 
on the last day of the fiscal year are readily 
understandable. According to the Treasury 
Statement for June 29, 1951 (the last busi- 
ness day of the month), interest on the pub- 
lic debt amounted to $758,000,000 and Vet- 
erans’ Administration expenditures, almost 
entirely pension and benefit checks to vet- 
erans, amounted to $228,000,000. These two 
payments alone totaled almost $1,000,000,000 
of the $1,255, 000, 000 paid out on June 29, 
1951. 

Veterans’ pension and benefit checks are 
issued on the last day of each month so that 
the recipients can receive them as close to 
the due date as possible. The concentration 
of these expenditures on the last day of 
June could be avoided by neatly stretching 
the payments of the checks over the entire 
month of July. This would result in a more 
even distribution of Federal expenditures, 
but would not save the taxpayer one penny. 
It would, however, result in needless delays 
for the veterans and their beneficiaries who 
have been promised these benefit checks by 
a Government that is grateful for the sacri- 
fices they have already made for their coun- 
try. As for the interest payments, not only 
are so many of them required to be made in 
June, but specifically on the last day of the 
month, 

In general, it is both surprising and dis- 
turbing that this study fails to take account 
of these very elementary facts about the com- 
position of Government spending at the close 
of the fiscal year. Mr. Hulcy and his re- 
search staff have used the daily Treasury 
statement and have ready access to the 
budget document. Their unsubstantiated 
charges and flagrant misuse of figures, there- 
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fore, raise serious questions as to either their 
competence or their sincerity. Mr. Hulcy is 
described by the chamber as a bookkeeping 
genius. 
Monthly budget expenditures, fiscal years 
1950 and 1951 


{In millions} 
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1951: | 
July ------| 3,013 271 27 42 | 1,282 1, 460 
August 2, 515 134 , 381 | 1,409 972 
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1 Includes military functions of the Defense cane 
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AEC, maritime activities and Defense Production Act 
activities. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 

An ordinary bookkeeper might hold his job 
by doing no more than adding figures ac- 
curately. However, one would expect that a 
bookkeeping genius would know the facts 
behind his figures before drawing any star- 
tling conclusions from them. 





They Never Learn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACE.USETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a recent editorial frum 
the Wakefield (Mass.) Daily Item: 


THEY Never LEARN 


According to one Wakefield independent 
marketman there will be no beef in Wake- 
field this week end, at least so far as supply 
from one of the big sources is concerned. 
Government meddling, he says, will drive the 
meat into the black market. 

As recent news stories from various parts 
of the country have shown, the beef situation 
is rapidly going from bad to worse—due to 
the incredibly confused problem created by 
present price ceilings and price-control poli- 
cies. 

For a considerable period of time, the num- 
ber of beef animals which the established 
law-abiding packers have been able to buy 
has been far below normal, and far below the 
needs of consumers as well. Moreover, live- 


stock prices—which are governed by rules so 
complex as to confound even the experts— 
have reached a point where in many cases, 
the packers who abide by the law must cper- 
ate at a loss if they operate at all. 

Something of a new high in the confusion 
was reached in the latter part of September 
when the Army found it couldn't obtain in 
the domestic market 13,000,000 pounds of 
dressed beef it needs. 

A number of major packers informed the 
Army that they would be unable to put in 
bids. One reason, the packers pointed out, 
was that they couldn't get enough beef to 
handle the orders of their regular customers. 
Another was that filling the Army’s big order, 
under present regulations, would entail pro- 
hibitive losses. Army Officials announced 
that they would buy beef abroad if they 
couldn't buy it at home. 

All in all, the beef problem has presented 
the Nation with a practically yp -rfect ex- 
ample of how price and other controis al- 
ways gum up the works, hurt the consumer 
and the reputable business alike, and create 
problems far wors. and far more complex 
than the problems they are supposed to solve. 
Apparently the Government just hasn't 
learned the economic facts of life. 





“Were It Not for the Far East Air Forces 
There Would Not be an American in 
Korea Today”—Lt. Gen. Walton 
Walker, United States Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a copy of an article entitled 
“Analysis,” written by Mark S. Watson, 
military correspondent of the Sun 
papers. 

Mr. Watson is no stranger to a vast 
number of the Members of both Houses 
of Congress. For more than 30 years he 
has been distinguished by the com- 
petency of his military articles on the 
Army, the Navy, anJ the Air Force. 

During the war he was in the midst of 
action, both in the Philippines as well as 
in China, and because of his broad 
knowledge and acquaintance with the 
circumstances, and the people of the Far 
East—after the war—he was named a 
member of General Wedemeyer’s mis- 
sion. 

No stranger to international politics, 
Mr. Watson was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1945 because of his distinguished 
accomplishments in international corre- 
spondence. This recognition was based 
not alone on the stories he had written 
on the war itself—but also on the politi- 
cal aspects of war as they projected 
themselves on the screen in the last 
critical years of the war. 

He was engaged for several years in 
part-time work in writing the military 
history of the Army, and his book Chief 
of Staff—concerning General Mar- 
shall—is itself considered part of the of- 
ficial Army history. 

It was in the light of that knowledge 
and with that background that Mark S. 
Watson wrote the article entitled 
“Analysis.” The article itself is brief, 
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and yet with all it exhibits and pictorial- 
izes more real factual information than 
I have seen written with respect to Ko- 
rea for some months past. 

Mr. Watson develops two points which, 
he says, are more than coincidental. 
One is with respect to the recent an- 
nouncements of the Air Force fighting 
in Korea; the other has to do with the 
tremendous amount of communistic war 
mraterial damaged or destroyed on the 
ground by our own aerial fighters and 
bombers since July 1, 1951—28,000 road 
vehicles, 210 locomotives, 6,500 boxcars, 
750 bridges, and 120 railway tunnels. 

Mr. Speaker, those figures are almost 
unbelievable. Spelled out, it means that 
for each 24 hours of the 80 days which 
have intervened since July 1, 350 Red 
vehicles, nearly 3 Red locomotives, and 
more than 81 boxcars, 9 bridges, and 1 
tunnel have been damaged or destroyed. 

It is indeed no wonder that the ground 
force commanders in Korea—as Mr. 
Watson reports—“are well satisfied with 
this toll of aerial destruction, which has 
weakened the enemy’s power of moving 
troops and amnrunition against our own 
troops.” 


fr. Speaker, Mr. Watson, in talking 
of tactical air support, states: 
Dwindled enemy resistance of mountain 


positions of particular value is attribute d to 
the fact that the enemy has lately had dif- 
ficulty in moving larger bodies of troops into 
position, and in supplying them with am- 
munition. 

And certainly— 


He continues— 


an important reason for that pleasant sit- 
uation is the battering which enemy lines 
have received from our tactical aviation 
since July 1, this year; railroad locomotives 
are unable to haul trains, railroad cars are 
short, bridges of all sorts are down, trucks 
and carts have been smashed, and great 
amounts of ammunition and other supplies 
which they would have carried up to the 
dumps are still back behind the Yalu River. 


Mr. Watson in his discussion of the 
tactical Air Forces job points out that 
the Air Force has not one priority but 
three, any one of which may suddenly 
call for emphasis. 

The first, he says, is to attain military 
domination of the air over a given area 
and on certain temporary occasions, ab- 
solute domination. 

The second is to provide close support 
for our ground forces in their own opera- 
tions whether offensive or defensive. 
Superiority over the enemy air in this 
respect we still possess in Korea on a 
practically absolute basis. It includes 
continuous fire and rocketing of enemy 
units just in front of our own. It also 
prevents the enemy from doing it to us. 

The third, he declares, is to isolate the 
battle area so as to destroy enemy trucks, 
bridges, and highways, as well as nearby 
supply dumps and rendezvous points, to 
the end that the enemy cannot for con- 
siderable time bring up reinforcements 
to withstand the attack of our ground 
troops. 

The United States Air Porce— 

He continued— 
has lately provided magnificent example of 
that sort of thing as the figures above indi- 
cate—and as our infantry’s local successes 
have made evident. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. Watson’s statement 
is so reminiscent of that short, concise 
declaration of Lt. Gen. Walton Walker, 
United States Army, when he declared: 


Had it not been for the Far East Air Force, 
there would not be an American in Korea 
today. 


In order that all may read this splen- 
did analysis of the situation in Korea 
since the time that the truce conference 
first met on July 10, 1951, right down to 
this day—I am asking unanimous 
consen. to extend my remarks and in- 
sert in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Analysis,” by Mark S. Watson, military 
correspondent for the Sun papers. 

That article reads as follows: - 

ANALYSIS 
(By Mark S. Watson) 


There is more than coincidence in two re- 
cent announcements of the Air Force with 
regard to the fighting in Korea. 

One speaks of the mounting number of 
Red airplanes, mainly based in the sanctu- 
ary north of the Yalu. It has been a rapid 
growth since midsummer. The talk is of 
some 1,200 Red planes altogether, of which 
fully a third, and perhaps a half, are jet 
fighters, that is to say, new Russian planes, 
and good ones. 

This certainly is not welcome news. 

The other announcement speaks of the 
great amount of Red matériel destroyed or 
damaged on the ground by our own aerial 
fighters and bombers since July 1—28,000 
road vehicles, 210 locomotives and 6,500 box- 
cars, 120 railway tunnels, 750 bridges, etc. 


FIGHTING REFLECTS RESULT 


There is added assurance that our ground 
forces commanders in Korea are well satis- 
fied with this toll of aerial destruction, 
which presumably has greatly weakened the 
enemy's power of moving troops and ammu- 
nition against our own troops. 

The result is apparent in the recent fight- 
ing. United Nations forces have driven for- 
ward for several miles through mountains 
which previously were almost impassable. 
They have encountered enemy resistance at 
company strength rather than the battalion 
and regimental strength of other days. 

This dwindled enemy resistance at moun- 
tain positions of particular value is gener- 
ally attributed to the fact that the enemy 
has lately had difficulty in moving larger 
bodies of troops into position, and in supply- 
ing them with ammunition. 

And certainly an important reason for that 
pleasant situation is the battering which 
enemy communications lines have received 
from our tactical aviation since July. 

Railroad locomotives are unable to haul 
trains, and railroad cars are short, and 
bridges of all sorts are down, and trucks and 
carts have been smashed, and the great 
amounts of ammunition and other supplies 
which they would have carried up to the 
dumps are still back near the Yalu River. 

INVALUABLE SUPPORT 


This has been of immeasurable benefit to 
our own ground forces. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet has been able to continue his forward 
movement, day after day, seeking for the 
most readily defendable line—that is, the 
ridges which, in United Nations hands, will 
permit control of the routes which the 
enemy must use in any later attack. 

Groundwise, we are in very much better 
shape than we were when the Reds unwisely 
broke off the truce negotiations. Two other 
questions present themselves, however. 

1. If the Air Force's tactical units have 
been so successful in lending this invaluable 
support to our ground forces, why have they 
allowed the Communists to increase so 
alarmingly the buildup of Red air units 


along the Yalu? For if at present the Reds 
have only 400 jet fighters there—and that 
is the minimum guess—it still is appreciably 
more jet fighters than our Far East Air Force 
possesses. 

2. And, although in open fighting of our 
free-flying jets with the Red jets ours are 
conspicuously successful. Our fighter planes 
escorting the B-29 bombers on their missions 
do not seem to fare so well in their own com- 
bats with Red fighters. 

The answer to the latter question is sim- 
ple; our escorting planes have cae outstand- 
ing duty—to protect the bombers and let 
them perform their assigned mission of 
bombing enemy installations; they cannot 
leave the bombers to engage in duels of their 
own. 

That is why the bombing by our 29’s on 
enemy installations has been so successful, 
but it also is why our escort planes, thus 
handicapped, have not done an outstanding 
job of killing enemy attackers; their first 
duty has limited their chance to maneuver 
for the second duty. 


TACTICAL AIR FORCE’S JOB 


The answer to the first question calls for 
an understanding of what a tactical air force 
is supposed to do. It has not one priority 
but three, any one of which may suddenly call 
for emphasis. The three outstanding mis- 
sions are these: 

1. To attain relative domination of the air 
over a given area—and on occasion a tem- 
porary but absolute domination of it. This 
domination makes it much easier to carry 
out the other two missions. Incidentally, 
this absolute domination of the whole K-rean 
theater was ours until fairly recently, and 
may become so again. 

2. To provide close support for our ground 
forces in their own operations, whether 
offensive or defensive. Superiority over the 
enemy air in this respect we still possess in 
Korea on a practically absolute basis. It 
includes continuous fire and rocketing of 
enemy units just in front of our own. It 
also prevents the enemy from doing it to us. 

3. To isolate the battle area, that is, to 
destroy enemy trains and bridges and high- 
ways, as well as nearby supply dumps and 
rendezvous points that the enemy cannot for 
a considerable time bring up reinforcements 
to withstand our attacks. The United States 
Air Force has lately provided a magnificent 
example of that sort of thing, as the figures 
above indicate, and as our infantry's local 
successes have made evident. 


SO REDS EFFECT BUILD-UP 


Mission No. 3 in brief has been given top 
priority since mid-July and mission No. 2 
has been carried out as well. But this, plus 
the assignment of fighter planes to escort 
our bombers, has fully occupied most of the 
tactical Air Force equipment we have in the 
Far East, leaving few planes at the moment 
for performance of mission No. 1. 

As a result, the Reds have been fairly free 
to effect their own build-up, engaging vol- 
untarily in so few combats that their losses 
have been infrequent. Their MIG-15 fleet 
has undoubtedly risen above 400, and until 
we send additional jet fighters to the Far 
East to reduce the enemy, we will suffer. 

The size of our own comparable jet fight- 
ers—slower planes but apparently piloted by 
better fighters—is not officially announced, 
but it is welf known to be very much smaller 
than 400. .- 

One of these days there will be a shift in 
the three priorities, and possibly a concen- 
tration of all the Far East Command’s 
available jet fighters on what is given above 
as mission No. 1. When that time comes, it 
is likely that the Reds’ large numerical 
superiority. will be considerably reduced. 
But that time will be determined by the 
current requirements in the other two 
missions, 
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It also will be determined in some measure 
by the speed with which we manufacture 
our new jet planes and send them to Korea, 
The present work stoppage in American air- 
craft plants, especially those which make jet 
engines and parts for them, are certainly 
doing nothing to speed the building up of 
our Far East Air Force, which very much 
needs jet fighters to make up the existing 
deficit. 


Address of Hon. Reva Beck Bosone Before 
the National Reclamation Association 
Convention at Amarillo, Tex., October 
18, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to insert the 
splendid address given by Hon. Reva 
Beck Bosone, of Utah, before the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association conven- 
tion at Amarillo, Tex., on October 18, 
1951. The address is as follows: 


I bring to you the personal greetings of 
the President of the United States and the 
message that he appreciates and favors a 
small water-projects , rogram. 

Earlier this month it was my privilege to 
discuss this program with President Truman 
at the White House. I found him well 
aware of the need for such a program and 
definitely opposed to duplication of effort, 
and anxious to see a workable plan put into 
operation. 

He appreciated the fact that the States 
were willing and eager to accept the respon- 
sibility of the projects, fostering them from 
inception to conclusion; appreciating also 
that the role the Government would play 
would be confined to that of loaning a part 
of the money needed to carry on the work. 

Thinking in the executive branch relative 
to the agency which will actually handle 
the money transaction is not quite clear. 
The National Reclamation Association pro- 
posal would have the Department of the 
Interior pass judgment on the engineering 
and economic aspects of a small project and 
also make the loan. There is considerable 
hesitancy about putting the Department of 
the Interior into the lending business for 
these projects. 

An alternate idea which is being explored 
now is to have the Department of the Inte- 
rior pass upon the project and certify it to 
the RFC, which is a lending agency. Certi- 
fication to RFC by the Interior Department 
would be tantamount to a directive to RFC 
to make the loan. There are things to be 
said for and against that idea, but I think 
it well worth exploring. 

Another idea is to have the Interior De- 
partment pass judgment upon the project 
and certify to the Department of Agriculture 
which is a lending agency. Certification 
to Agriculture would be tantamount to a 
directive. The executive branch is consid- 
ering it. 

So I can report that executive reaction to 
the objectives of the program are quite 
favorable but that there are still many ques- 
tions which will have to be considered and 
answered, 
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A great many problems have developed 
since representatives of the National Rec- 
lamation Association, the Department of 
the Interior, staff men of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and I worked on 
the bill which is now known as H. R. 2646, 
the small water projects bill or the “little 
fellows” reclamation bill. The problems 
chiefly range about methods of fitting this 
program into existing governmental struc- 
ture. I would like to be able to say that 
we are over the hump on this, but I am 
not that optimistic. 

While there has been an evidence of what 
some might call a jurisdictional dispute, I 
think the problem is much deeper. We hope 
and believe we can work out a solution on 
a plane much higher than that of jurisdic- 
tional argument. 

I have given a lot of thought to this leg- 
islation. I have tried to analyze it from all 
angles. I have tried to pick out the items 
which might be controlling. Then I have 
analyzed each item to see just how impor- 
tant it might be in determining just how 
small projects would fit into the govern- 
mental structure. Here are some of the 
questions I asked myself: 

How does this program fit in with existing 
programs in various departments? 

Is the fact that some departments lend 
money and some do not a major point? 

Does the size of the project in acreage 
or in dollar value mean that one depart- 
ment or another has a better claim on the 
pregram? 

Does the number of farm units in a proj- 
ect offer any key? 

Should rehabilitation projects be one place 
and new ones be in another? 

How sacred is the ninety-eighth longi- 
tude? 

Does farmstead water and irrigation water 
concepts offer a point upon which we can 
separate water programs? 


How can small projects fit into a program 
cf State responsibility? 

How will it fit with the Hoover reports? 

I can assure you that there are many 


things to be considered. That is why I 
urge the National Reclamation Association 
to remember that there may be jurisdictional 
differences, but they are based on something 
more than just departmental whims. 

Let me point out to you what I consider 
some of the fundamentals of the problem. 

I think we should begin by admitting the 
existence of conflicting legislation. The 
Reclamation Act was passed in 1902 and has 
been amended. The Water Facilities Act 
was passed in 1937 and amended under the 
title of Case-Wheeiler Act in 1940. Recla- 
mation is under the Department of the In- 
terior and the water-facilities program is 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture. These two acts come into direct 
confiict. It is true that there has been no 
evidence of this conflicting legislation be- 
cause the respective officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture have been content to the 
existence of a “no-man’s land” or neutral 
zone which has gone far in preventing actual 
collision. The $100,000 limitation of the 
water-facilities program and the fact that 
Interior did not like to deal with projects of 
less than a million dollars, plus a studied 
effort on the part of both Federal agencies to 
avoid competition—these things which have 
kept the conflict in the legislation con- 
cealed—are more or less set aside under the 
terms of a small water-projects program. 
There is possibility of conflict there, not 
necessarily because of the two Federal agen- 
cies but because of the laws which establish 
conflicting programs. I will discuss this in 
more detail a little farther along in this talk. 

In addition to that, we have the big soil 
conservation program which has been carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture for 
many years. Its work has been varied and its 
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field of operations has been Nation-wide. It 
has not been limited in its activities to the 
17 Western States as have the reclamation 
and the water facilities programs. The Na- 
tio: al Reclamation Association should not 
overlook the part which the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service might play in this matter 

After realizing that we ‘have conflicting 
legislation, I think we should appreciate that 
there is evolving in this country a national 
water policy. This policy is much later in 
development than the water policy of the 
various Western States and in many in- 
stances it is quite different from our western 
way of doing things. We must understand, 
however, that this national policy is just in 
the making—that it will be a long time crys- 
tallizing, but that every bit of water legisla- 
tion we pass now (and some legislation which 
does not pertain to water) will either help 
mold this national policy or will be held 
to the pattern of national policy. 

The third thing we must appreciate is 
that there is a definite trend toward reor- 
ganization of the Federal departments and 
agencies to eliminate duplication of effort, 
under the Hoover reports or under some other 
system which will lead to efficiency and to- 
ward economy—we hope. 

The fourth major item we must remember 
is that we who call for State rights must also 
be willing to accept State responsibility and 
that the Federal Government must be in- 
cluded in most of our plans but should not 
be expected or allowed to dominate the re- 
lationship. 

Now against that background of conflicting 
legislation, evolvement of a water policy, 
the trend against duplication, and the recog- 
nition of States’ rights and responsibilities, 
we must consider our small water projects 
bill. 

Let us revert to the reclamation, water fa- 
cilities, and the soil-conservation programs. 
Analysis of the water facilities activities and 
scrutiny of the reports on the activities in- 
dicate the water facilities has two clean-cut 
and readily definable programs—(a) farm- 
stead water and (b) irrigation water. 

I do not think that we can have any argu- 
ment about the farmsterd water program be- 
ing within the realm of agriculture. Farm- 
stead water is water for the farm house, the 
barns, the stock. It can also include by 
definition the water from the irrigation sys- 
tem which reaches the land of the individual 
farmer. The utilization of farmstead water 
is clearly in line with the activities of the 
county agent and the home demonstration 
agent, and I think are so clearly agriculture 
that there is no trace of conflict. 

But I think we should scrutinize carefully 
the entrance of the Department of Agricul- 
ture into the fleld of accumulating and dis- 
tributing irrigation water. That is exactly 
what is done under the ‘irrigation” unit of 
the water facilities program. I shall not go 
into detail with you on this matter because 
I know you realize that the securing of wa- 
ter rights, the building of dams, the con- 
struction of distribution systems are by na- 
ture engineering rath-r than agriculture and, 
therefore, should not be confused with agri- 
culture. The utilization of water by the 
farmer is agriculture. The line of demarca- 
tion is clear. Accumulating and distribut- 
ing water is engineering up to the time the 
water goes through the measuring box of the 
individual farmer. Then it becomes agri- 
culture. I believe that principle is funda- 
mental. 

Because we are in the process of making 
a national water policy, and because it is 
this very thing which will lead to jurisdic- 
tional conflict over the small water projects 
bill, I urge the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation to give some thought to the distinc- 
tion between farmstead water and irrigation 
water. 

But among the many facets of soil-conser- 
vation operations are such things as drainage 
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and earth moving. It is entirely p 

that the soil-conservation program n 

the heavy artillery for those who believe 
that small water projects belong in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The issue may well 
be between reclamation and soil-conserva- 
tion and not between reclamation and water 
facilities. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon NRA to 
take a long look at soil conservation, analyze 
its functions religi 
not small water pre 
lated to that pr 
This might be a co: 
it carefully 

Here are two more things which 
you people should consider carefully. Irrig 
tion is going east. In fact, it has gone 
More and more farmers in the rain belt t 
learning that it pays to have water avail- 
able at the right time. It may be some time 
before there are any really big irrigation sys- 
tems in the East, but I am positive that if 
a small projects bill is passed, eastern water 
users will soon begin to try for projects un- 
der it. I think the time has come to re- 
examine the 17 Western-State limitation of 
the Reclamation Act, at least as far as small 
projects are concerned. In the past you have 
been opposed to extending the Reclamation 
Act itself eastward and you may still be, but 
I think the small projects plan should cover 
the entire Nation. 

Now I know when I make that recommen- 
dation that there will be those who will say, 
“The Bureau of Reclamation has no organi- 
zation east of the Mississippi and the Soil 
Conservation Service has. Therefore, the 
Soil Conservation Service should handle 
these projects east of the Mississippi.” I do 
not subscribe to that policy at all. I see no 
point in having a program operated by one 
agency on one side of the river and another 
agency on the other side of the river 

Another thing is the matter of the 160-acre 
limitation. I am not going to say anything 
about that except to state that the query 
came up in many of our informal meetings, 
particularly with the Bureau of the Budget. 
You know much better than I what the NRA 
policy should be on that. 

So much for the relationship of reclama- 
tion to water facilities. Now let's take a look 
at the relationship of small projects to our 
national water policy. 

I believe that from now on any water proj- 
ect constructed will first be viewed in respect 
to its relationship to basin-wide develop- 
ment. But we do not all agree on just w hat 
kind of basin development we should have. 

There are those who believe that the pat- 
tern set by TVA should prevail—that it 
should be a federally controlled basin au- 
thority. Then there are those who believe 
that basin authorities should be 
trolled. In only a few instances, 
will geography) 


yusly and see whether or 

ects is more closely re- 
fam than to reclamation. 
itrolling point. Look into 


State con 


permit a single State to have 
complete physical Jurisdiction over a river 
basin. The most notable example of this 
is the Central Valley of California. But the 
cost of developing the basin-wide Central 
Valley project was too great even for a rich 
State like California. So we must recon- 
cile ourselves to the proposition that 
cost of the project and the interstate c! 
acter of most streams eliminate State 
trol of basin projects. 

We turn, then, to a third type of 
authority, tha; which is being developed 
the Colorado River Basin. This 1 
which the States, by their ability to get to- 
gether and apportion the benefits of the 
river, have beaten the Federal Government 
to the punch, so to speak, and have an or- 
ganization which has made itself a factor in 
any plan to develop the river, and which has 
a definite status under the laws of the re- 
spective States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

May I just 
circumstances 


state here that there may be 
under which the States of 
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river basin may want to have a larger share 
in the management of the watershed of the 
basin, but I shall not dwell] on that here. 

I know thet all of this talk of basin au- 
thorities may seem far afield from small 
water projects, but I am certain that the 
type of small-projects program that we have 
will affect the type of basin development we 
have. 

It is entirely possible that the pattern set 
by the Colorado River compacts may be 
basic in the evolving of a water policy for 
the country and for the development of the 
various river potentialities on a basin-wide 
scale. The Colorado River pattern is not 
only one of Federal-State relationship but 
of State-State, State-basin, and basin-Fed- 
eral relationship. State responsibility is a 
keystone in the Colorado River pattern. We 
must maintain the concept of State respon- 
sibility in the small water projects program, 
not only for the good of that program but 
also because it will help fix the concept of 
State responsibility in our national water 
policy. 

I close now with the reminder to you that 
the President of the United States favors 
the objectives of the small water projects 
program; and with my own comment that 
the National Reclamation Association give 
serious thought to the fundamental prob- 
lems involved; that you remember that 
America is evolving a national water policy; 
that you should make no compromises for 
expediency’s sake but arrive at conclusions 
by objective analysis; that you consider the 
line of demarcation between farmstead wa- 
ter and irrigation water as one of the chief 
control points in determining the part the 
respective Federal agencies should play in 
water development; that the duplication of 
effort in this matter be resisted; that 
the concept of State responsibility be reli- 
giously adhered to; and, finally, that NRA 
seriously consider the proposition that the 
time has come, as far as small projects are 
concerned, at least, to extend the reclama- 
tion idea to the entire Nation. 

There can be no growth, no civilization 
without water. It is truly our lifeblood. To 
guard it for our future growth and for fu- 
ture generations is essential. Our thinking 
about the utilization of water must be 
clear; Our motives must be pure and un- 
selfish. You of the National Reclamation 
Association are the leaders in all this. Your 
past record. your present interest, our future 
hopes, place a tremendous burden on you 
for leadership. We shall depend on you. 





Toughest Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a recent editorial from the Everett 
(Mass.) Evening News-Gazette: 


ToOUGHEsT PropLEM 


Retailers face some tough problems these 
days. And the current squeeze on their 
always modest profits is just about the worst. 

When Congress renewed the price-control 
law, it added some amendments which, it 
was believed, would allow retailers and all 
other businesses concerned to keep their pre- 
Korea profit margins, and to pass on the 
many increases in costs over which they 
have no control. But these amendments 


lacked clarity of language and, according to 
OPS, they apply only to manufacturers and 
processors, and to new retailing regulations 
but not to the old ones. Thus, OPS con- 
tends, retailers can be forced to absorb many 
price increases. 

This puts the retailer in an impossible 
situation. His pre-Korean profit margin was 
the result of years of competition in a free 
market. It is, for the most part, the smallest 
profit that will permit of good service and 
progressive store operation. It averages only 
a few cents out of each sales dollar. 

Worst of all, if OPS is determined to fol- 
low a policy of profit control—and there are 
plenty of indications in this direction—the 
whole economy of the country will be threat- 
ened. That certainly was never the intent 
of Congress. That policy comes straight out 
of the Socialist ideology. It would disrupt 
industry and trade—and undermine the eco- 
nomic strength of the Nation, perhaps 
irreparably. 





Highly Significant of What Our Top Mili- 
tary Leaders Are Thinking Is Expressed 
by Gen. Omar Bradley, the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, When 
He States “The United States Must Win 
the Air War Before It Can Win a Ground 
and a Sea War” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, noted for 
his predictions—under the caption of 
“Peace or War”—is a paragraph in the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round in which 
Mr. Drew Pearson states: 

General Bradley, who made his fame as a 
foot soldier, will go all out for air power. 
With Admiral Fechteler, the new Chief of 
Naval Operations, reviving the old Navy-Air 
Force rivalry in a-United States News inter- 
view—not cleared by his boss, Secretary 
Lovett—the Bradley speech is sure to make 
headlines. 


America has probably no greater 
soldier or more skilled military adminis- 
trator than Gen. Omar Bradley, United 
States Army. The “big dog” under 
Eisenhower, beloved and respected for 
his driving power and abilities, he earned 
the recognition of all his fellows as being 
a great military strategist. 

Known as a good commander, he was 
highly respected and loved by the men in 
his command, and, despite his West Point 
origin, is nationally known to American 
soldiers everywhere throughout the 
world as the soldiers’ general. 

When Gen. Omar Bradley speaks, the 
Congress of this United States listens. 
All who know him recognize that his 
speeches are not a soldier's talk of mili- 
tary conquests—as much as they are 
those of a most advanced student of 
Christianity—telling of his love of peace. 
In every talk that he makes, one finds 
an air of spirituality far more suggestive 
of the theologian than of a great mili- 
tary leader and authority. 
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That all may read what Drew Pearson 
recently had to say of General Bradley— 
by and with the unanimous consent of 
my colleagues—I am extending my re- 
marks and including therein the follow- 
ing short statement entitled “Peace or 
War?” 

PEACE OR WaR? 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Gen. Omar Bradley, the top Chief of Staff, 
will make a significant speech advising the 
Nation on how to stay strong enough to 
insure peace, 

In the speech, General Bradley, who made 
his fame as a foot soldier, will go all-out for 
air power. With Admiral Fechteler, the new 
Chief of Naval Operations, reviving the old 
Navy-Air Force rivalry in a United States 
news interview, not cleared by his boss, Sec- 
retary Lovett, the Bradley speech is sure to 
make headlines. 

For the officer who once commanded the 
Army's Fort Benning Infantry School and has 
spent his life with ground forces plans to 
warn that the United States must win the 
air war before it can win a ground and sea 
war. 

Bradley will say that the airplane is still 
the primary means of delivering the A-bomb 
both against cities and enemy troops; will 
reveal that baby A-bombs carried by fighter 
planes are more effective than atomic artil- 
lery; that large atomic bombs carried by 
B-36’s are more effective than guided mis- 
siles; and will point out that air power must 
be planned and purchased several years in 
advance. 

Accordingly, the Ch‘ef of Staff will favor 
a 143-group air force. Bradley, who is one 
of the most idealistic men in the Armed 
Forces, regretfully plans to warn the Nation 
that real peace with Russia isn't likely. 





Socialized Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Malden 
(Mass.) Evening News: 


SOCIALIZED HOUSING 


Government restrictions on private hous- 
ing will result in less than a million privately 
constructed homes being built this year, 
compared to 1,300,000 in 1950. To take up 
some of this slack, Congress is moving to 
authorize the Government to erect at least 
50,000 residential units of public housing. 
The administration wants authorization for 
75,000 units. Public housing has a tax fund 
of $338,000,000, out of which it can subsidize 
the rents of socialized housing. That has a 
tendency to keep rents down and to discour- 
age investment in rental housing. At pres- 
ent there are 169,000 public-housing units in 
the United States eligible to draw subsidies. 
They are occupied by low-income families 
supposed to be unable to find satisfactory 
privately built dwellings. Other low-income 


families not in public housing help to pay 
the rent of those who are, through taxes. 
A survey has revealed that approximately 
10 percent of families living in public hous- 
ing are chiselers with ample incomes to 
afford private homes. 


If there ever was a 








plausible argument for public housing, it is 
vitiated when the Government fails to kick 
chiselers out of these units. Public housing 
has become another of those typical bureau- 
cratic operations in which the taxpayer 
shoulders the load of the bureaucrats’ politi- 
cal friends. 





What Practical and Valid Conclusions 
May Safely Be Drawn From This 
Report? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
October 2 date line, the Honorable CLair 
Enctt, of California, had a news release 
of great interest especially to irrigation 
f-rmers of central Arizona. The Con- 
gressman’s statement is based upon a 
re,ort he had received from the United 
States Geological Survey in the nature 
of replies to 24 questions concerning wa- 
ter conditions and resources of that area 
in central Arizona covered by H. R. 1500. 
Fortunately, Congressman ENGLE ex- 
tended his own remarks in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp under date of October 5 
and included this news release, which 
extension was printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for October 9. I say for- 
tunately this statement was printed in 
the Recorp and thus given wider circu- 
lation for whatever scientific validity 
and practical value this United States 
Geological Survey report may have. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that the engi- 
neering information of this report is cor- 
rect, is practical, and significant, and 
that Congressman ENGLE has drawn 
practical and logical conclusions there- 
from. As to this latter I am in great 
doubt. Let us examine both the Engle 
news release and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey report on which it is said 
to be based. 

The first two sentences of Congress- 
man ENGLE’s release are amazing state- 
ments and are quoted as follows: 

Arizona has enough water in underground 
storage basins at the present time to supply 
the farms within the proposed central Ari- 
zona project for a full century. 

The United States Geological Survey re- 
cently issued a report which stated that 
more than 60,000,000 acre-feet of water are 
now stored in the underground basins of 
central Arizona, 


These two statements are amazing 
statements if true in a practical and 
significant sense. I only hope the pres- 
ence of water in that area is not like 
that with the Ancient Mariner: “Water, 
water everywhere, but not a drop to 
drink.” 

If we may believe there are 60,000,000 
acre-feet of water easily available for 
practical pumping under the area cov- 
ered by the central Arizona project, that, 
is indeed joyous news. Now, such a 
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quantity of water may be there, but I 
am worried about its availability for 
human use. For that matter some such 
quantity of water may be in the atmos- 
phere over that area as determined by 
mathematical calculation going up into 
the stratosphere ip computing the per- 
centage of moisture or humidity. Many 
illustrations of the presence of water 
in physical or chemical combination 
could be given, but I think of one in 
which moisture is present but not avail- 
able for drinking purposes. 

My son, as an engineer, is engaged in 
the treatment of perlite ore. He grinds 
up this volcanic glass material and heats 
it properly so that it pops like popcorn. 
I asked him why does this ground glass 
material pop and expand this way under 


heat. He said it is because of the mois- 
ture in it. Now, there is a mountain 


called Picket’s Post near where I live in 
Arizona which is composed largely of 
this type of rock, and accordingly, it 
must be that there are tons of moisture 
in that dry, hard voleanic rock lying 
there blistering under the Arizona sun. 
Yet I am positive that a humming bird 
on an August afternoon trying to get a 
drop to drink could not get a beak full 
from that rock. In other words, a whole 
mountain of water would be entirely un- 
available to the beak of a humming bird. 
I can also believe that in a certain cubi- 
cal content of earth material right under 
Phoenix, Ariz., there is a great volume 
of water, but that it is not necessarily 
available in that amount for the use of 
man. 

Geologists speak of underground aqui- 
f.rs bearing water and discuss the na- 
ture of the earth mass as to its pemea- 
bility and its capacity to store water. I 
frequently ask geologists to tell me about 
the underground storage capacity of cer- 
tain areas and also how much water they 
may contain. Such is useful informa- 
tion, even guesses and estimates, but 
such is not always full and complete 
practical information. When we wish to 
know concerning an aquifer or water- 
bearing layer of underground storage, 
the first question is how much water 
could it hold and then how much water 
is actually there and available to be 
withdrawn through pumps, and then we 
want to know most what is the safe an- 
nual yield from that aquifer, depending 
upon the replenishability of that under- 
ground supply. If there is little or no re- 
plenishability for it, the underground 
supply actually present may not mean 
much for very long to the use of man on 
the surface. All of these facts must be 
carefully considered. I have a feeling 
that Congressman ENGLE, to prove that 
central Arizona need not import Colo- 
rado River water has given the last one— 
the replenishability of that supply under 
the Phoenix area—too little considera- 
tion. 

We must carefully distinguish between 
storage capacity and actual storage. The 
rotunda and dome of this Capitol Build- 
ing undoubtedly is large enough to store 
$20,000,000,000 in gold, but that does not 
mean to say that there is now present in 
the rotunda and dome that amount of 
gcld. In considering underground water 
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supply for human uce it is highly impor- 
tant to ask not only how much is avail- 
able to be extracted, but more particular- 
ly how much is perpetually available 
through renewable annual supply which 
may be counted as safe vield. When the 
statement is made that there is enough 
water to serve the central Arizona area 
for a full century that statement taxes 
the credulity of the farmers on that land 
who have so many dry wells. If sucha 
time estimate of underground wat 
age is at all valid it must assume a very 
definite replenishment. Such replenish- 
ment of aquifers in other areas, such as 
the Los Angeles area of heavier precipi- 
tation might properly be counted on a!- 
though the same replenishment may not 
b2 counted on for aquifers in the hot and 
semiarid region of central Arizona 

Congressman ENGLE later in his news 
release states that this report from the 
United States Geological Survey substan- 
tiates the testimony of California wit- 
nesses, and cites the statement of Mr. 
Clay Elder before our committee, as re- 
corded on page 972 of the hearing on H. 
R. 934, part II, on Friday, June 3, 1949 
Mr. Elder is quoted as follows 

Beneath the central Arizona project and 
within a certain economic pump life of 


es 
say 200 feet and not over 150 feet long-time 


rig 


er stor- 





average, there is a ground-water reservoir 
still nearly filled with water in spite of 
years of drought and pumping. Its cay 


is at least 45,000,000 acre-feet, or 5 
greater than the tot 
Hoover Dam at Lake 





al capacity 
Mead. 


I presided over the committee at the 
time that Mr. Elder made that state- 
ment in his testimony, and I noticed that 
I was not the only member of the com- 
mittee amazed by the statement. The 
gentleman from New Mexico, Congress- 


man MILES, showed his surprise and I 
myself could only gasp and say: “I hope 
the witness has good X-ray eyes.” The 


engineer disavowed having good X-ray 
eyes and declared that he arrived at his 
conclusion that there are 45,000,000 acre- 
feet of water under the central Arizona 
project by simple mathematical calcu- 
lations on available data. Similar tes- 
timony was given by another California 
engineer before a Senate committee. 
Now the fact that those men are emi- 
nent engineers would naturally lead one 
to give credit to their statement. 

The California engineers referred to. 
have given long study to the South 
coastal basin in California which con- 
tains the Los Angeles area. One of them 
has given careful reports on the under- 
ground storage within definite limits in 
the Los Angeles area and on his emi- 
nent authority has stated definitely the 
storage capacity, the safe annual yield 
and most such pertinent data. The per- 
tinent data certainly includes the aver- 
age annual precipitation which in that 
Los Angeles area lying next to the Pa- 
cific Ocean is several times greater than 
the semiarid region in central Arizona 
Could it be that these gentlemen have 
carelessly applied mathematically the 
water-storage data pertaining to the 
Los Angeles area to the Phoenix area 


on which they have given their testi- 
I have many and grave dou 


mony? 
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as just indicated, concerning the avail- 
ability of underground water as testi- 
fied by California engineers for the dis- 
tressed areas for which H. R. 1500 and 
S. 75 are intended to give relief. 

A great fallacy into which California 
witnesses may have, and probably have, 
fallen is to get confused on theoretical 
underground supply based on mathemat- 
ical computation of storage capacity in- 
stead of figuring accurately and posi- 
tively how much water is available 
through replenishment by nature in safe 
annual yield. To illustrate: 

Oil and water are both pumped from 
underground storage but we know that 
when an oil field has been discovered 
and estimated at, let us say, 600,000,- 
000,000 barrels—which might be in vol- 
ume about the same as the 60,000,000 
acre-feet of water, which Mr. ENGLE says 
is under the Phoenix area—we do know 
that we can pump out some of that oil 
and then we call the field exhausted. 
We are told that with all of our engi- 
neering we cannot get nearly all of the 
oil that is known to lie in that field. We 
also know that once what oil is there has 
been pumped out it will not be re- 
plenished. Now there are certain water 
pockets and basins where the water has 
been stored through geologic ages that 
could be pumped until the supply would 
be exhausted, and that is exactly what 
we want to avoid doing in a land such 
as central Arizona where there is such 
slight rainfall and only very meager re- 
plenishment. Statesmanship required a 
careful guarding of the supply pumped 
from such water storage and a limitation 
placed on such pumping to be within 
the licziits of safe yield. That is what 
Arizona is now attempting to do before 
it is too late. While all of this is true, 
the fact remains that central Arizona 
needs to get what water belongs to her 
out of the Colorado River in order to 
insure the State’s economic future. 

After all, how much does it matter as 
a point of right and justice, how much 
water is under Arizona when she asks 
for what rightfully belongs to her out 
of the Colorado River? If Mr. ENGLE 
had a million dollars in his home bank 
and $100 in his billfold and a big bully 
got possession of that billfold, Mr. ENGLE 
would undoubtedly organize a sheriff's 
posse—if necessary—to repossess that 
billfold in spite of his large balance in 
the bank. Arizona likewise wants what 
is hers. 

Valuable as the information is in this 
United States Geological Survey report 
and glad as I am to have it, I feel that 
it is of such a complicated and technical 
nature as to require careful interpreta- 
tion by experts before valid conclusions 
may be drawn fromit. This water ques- 
tion is far too hazardous a matter, being 
of very vital importance to Arizona, to 
jump to conclusions. This report, in- 
stead of proving that Arizona needs no 
water out of the Colorado River, to my 
mind confirms the need of it when the 
report is properly considered. Con- 
gressman ENGLE is entitled to use this 
official information just as much as he 
is entitled to ask for it, but I am unwill- 
ing to accept his interpretation of the 
report and I believe my colleagues will 
also view it with caution and ask for a 
more scientific interpretation. 


Everyone Is So Unhappy Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter from a constituent: 


Hon. ANGIER L. Goopwin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I hope you will for- 
give the liberty I have taken to write you. 

Everyone is so unhappy today—I mean the 
small unnoticed workingman. All my 
friends are complaining along with my hus- 
band and I—they say maybe we should write 
our Congressman, but they never do. I 
thought as we had had correspondence with 
you before I would make the first step. 

You have’always been a good Congressman 
for Massachusetts and I sincerely hope you 
were one of the men who voted against the 
new increase in income tax. 

My husband has always worked hard every 
day. We have gone without lots of things 
in this world, Just to buy a home and raise 
a boy and girl to be good Americans, but 
how can we hope to have good believing sin- 
cere, children when everyone is grumbling 
about this and that. I think we all have a 
right to grumble too because all we hear is 
“tax on this—tax on that, send billions more 
to foreign countries.” Why are we sending so 
much when we people here are really feeling 
the shortage of the dollar? 

I am enclosing three clippings which I 
have found very interesting and feel are 
pretty awful to know what is going on. 

I hope you don’t think I am just a 
crabby cranky person and probably the only 
one who feels this way because I am not. 
If you would want to hear from all the 
people who are my friends and feel the same 
way they will write. 

I am only an obscure mother with a boy 
and a girl whom I have taught since they 
were babies to love their God and country— 
someday maybe my son will have to fight for 
his country. All well and good, but please, 
sir, while you are in Washington, please see 
if you can get more men to start thinking of 
our boys and girls. 

Stand up and speak up all the Congress- 
men for Americans. 

Thank you for all your past courtesy. 

Sincerely, 
Mary M. WESTBERG 
(Mrs. Clarence M. Westberg). 
EVERETT, MAss. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON.—The generosity of American 
taxpayers in rebuilding foreign merchant 
fleets should cease as of now. 

Besides selling at bargain rates 1,113 sur- 
plus merchant vessels to foreign countries, 
United States taxpayers have financed 
through the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration almost $150,000,000 of repair work 
to rehabilitate merchant and fishing fleets 
of foreign nations. There are additional 
millions that have been handed over indi- 
rectly in payments to foreign shippers for 
hauling United States-produced ECA goods 
to their own countries. 

In addition, we have shipped to ECA coun- 
tries thousands of tons of steel plate and 
other material earmarked for production of 
other machinery, but some of which un- 
doubtedly went into shipbuilding. Similar 
aid is now being extended to North Atlantic 
Treaty countries under the guise of making 
those nations strong militarily, 
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There is no question but that the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars poured into for- 
eign shipping has had a beneficial effect on 
the economies of the recipient nations. It 
has been so effective, in fact, that a number 
of them can now afford to use steel plate and 
other materials for building ships for the 
Soviet Union. 

Denmark, for instance, is now construct- 
ing 8 trawlers for Russia; Belgium is build- 
ing 5 cargo ships and 7 trawlers; Italy is con- 
structing 2 passenger-cargo ships; Sweden 12 
trawlers and 2 tankers, and the Netherlands 
is building 3 cargo ships, 6 tankers, 10 whal- 
ers, and 2 suction dredge hulls—all for 
Russia. 

And just to forestall the usual denial 
from the State Department, copies of Ship- 
ping World are being sent to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. The publication lists 
the shipbuilding-for-Russia activity on the 
basis of data furnished by the ECA countries 
doing the building. This will be one time, 
at least, when Acheson won't be able to say 
he can’t find any reference to it in his files, 
and, therefore, it isn't so. 

NATO countries under the shadow of So- 
viet guns will be the beneficiaries of some 
$65,000,000,000 more of United States tax- 
payer money that has been voted by Con- 
gress. We are also turning over additional 
fighting and cargo ships to practically any 
nation that steps up with its hand out. 
We will also send tanks, guns, and machine 
tools to NATO countries who plead that 
they do not have the steel for constructing 
the weapons and machines in their own 
countries. But they do have the steel for 
constructing ships for Russia. And what 
they are doing in effect is to take steel from 
United States consumers so they can collect 
a pile of Soviet goid, 

Ever since 1946 the administration has 
treated foreign shippers as preferred cus- 
tomers. In the past 3 years alone, the ECA 
has shipped about 25,000,000 long tons of 
materials to foreign lands on foreign mer- 
chant ships. In addition, 56,000,000 tons 
of ECA cargoes have originated outside of 
the United States that have been shipped 
on foreign cargo vessels, at ECA expense. 
This is hidden aid to foreign merchant ship- 
lines that does not show up on the account- 
ing sheet as direct aid. 

Italy, for one, has received $19,700,000 in 
direct cash to help rebuild its merchant 
fleet, plus steel and other material for re- 
pairing and rebuilding damaged vessels. But 
Italy now has enough material to built two 
passenger-cargo vessels for Russia. 

Where Italy and the other ECA and NATO 
nations get the cash to build ships for the 
Kremlin is another interesting story. Taking 
Italy as an example—and it’s the same story 
in any ECA country—it works like this: 

An Italian merchant or manufacturer pays 
his own Italian Government for the cost 
of ECA materials shipped into Italy for him. 
The money is put in a separate fund, a so- 
called counterpart fund, from which Italian 
firms can borrow to construct ships, fac- 
tories or machinery or for other worth- 
while projects—and then export the goods 
to other countries. 

Counterpart funds, naturally would not 
exist in the first place were it not for United 
States exports. So the end result is that 
it all comes from the pockets of United 
States taxpayers, and whether we like it 
or not, ECA and the State Department of- 
ficials sit on their hands while United States 
money builds ships for Russia—ships that 
may already be hauling supplies to Chinese 
Communist troops in Korea, 


INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riese) 

New YorkK.—It won't be a cold war for the 
Sovietized Chinese troops in Korea this on- 
rushing winter. They'll be warm—snug in 
uniforms, socks and other garments sewn 
of cloth supplied them by the Japanese, 
because a coalition of Tokyo businessmen 
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and unions want to do business as usual 
with Red China. 

Furthermore, most of these Nipponese tex- 
tiles will be spun from raw American cot- 
ton bought from areas of our country which 
also contribute their share of dead, maimed 
and missing GIs. 

I have before me a copy of a memoran- 
dum from Tokyo’s International Trade and 
Industry to all Japanese businessmen, offi- 
cially approving trade with our enemy. 
These businessmen, backed by politically 
powerful Nipponese unions eager to keep 
their people at work, may now send Red 
China as much chemical textiles as the Pei- 
ping government can pay for in American 
dollars. 

At the same time, the Japanese can ship 
as much cotton thread, cotton cloth, staple 
fiber thread, staple fiber cloth, staple fiber 
cotton, rayon thread and rayon textiles as 
the Chinese can barter for with coal, salt, 
talc and other materials. 

These other materials are the raw stuff 
which Japanese merchants want for low cost 
production—so they can compete with in- 
dustries in high-wage lands across the world. 

Very clever businessmen, the Japanese. 

Here are the actual remarks of one of 
their Nipponese radio commentators who 
plugged for business as usual with Mao Tse- 
tung’s government—Kobashi, by name. He 
got on the air in Tokyo on September 21, 
the day the Japanese Government restric- 
tions on Red trade were lifted, and broad- 
cast to his listeners that: 

“Some persons in the Secretariat of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try consider that on this occasion restric- 
tions on trade with Communist China should 
be relaxed somewhat, because Communist 
China wants to buy Japanese textile goods. 
Japan expects much from the raw materials 
of Communist China.” 

He then sourly explained that, of course, 
there’d be complications because cotton 
thread and cloth are considered strategic 
war materials—and that much of the textiles 
sent to Red China will be made from Ameri- 
can raw cotton. 

Tons of this raw stuff are pouring into 
Japan—bought up from American brokers 
who have had no reason not to sell to a 
nation with which we made peace with such 
fanfare. 

Restrictions on American sale of this raw 
United States cotton to foreign buyers were 
lifted by our Commerce Department on Sep- 
tember 17. Eleven days later the Depart- 
ment added soft and hard cotton waste and 
used cotton now may, also, be exported to 
most countries under general license with- 
out prior application to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 

However, Secretary Sawyer’s experts did 
add that these shipments to the U.S. S. R. 
and its satellites and to Hong Kong and 
Macao, Portuguese, will continue to be re- 
stricted and require export licenses. 

Now, here is what happened immediately 
in Japan. On September 17, the American 
Supreme Headquarters, which receives its 
advice on these nonmilitary matters from 
the other branches of our Government, dis- 
patched a memorandum to the Japanese 
Trade Ministry saying that it will no longer 
be necessary for the Japanese Government 
to get permission from the Supreme Mili- 
tary Commander for the export of seven 
types of textiles to Communist China. 

Well, 4 days later, on September 21, the 
Japanese Government also approved this 
trade with Red China—the first of many 
such moves, it can be predicted. 

Of course, the Japanese officials restricted 
such items as cotton tire cord, parachute 
and balloon material, viscose rayon tire cord, 
and cotton sail cloth. For which, thanks, 
But what the Nipponese did immediately 
after that was announce that exports to 
Hong Kong “will no longer require emer- 
gency item import permits of the Hong Kong 


government and buyers letters of guaranty 
as in the past.” 

Which means the Japanese can ship what 
they want of this material to the gateway to 
south China. From there it is only a short 
run by land or a swift 2-hour sail by sea to 
the Red factories turning out the uniforms 
for the troops of our enemy. 


Our CHILDREN 

We like the thoughts expressed by Judge 
John J. Connelly of Boston juvenile court, 
in a recent speech, when he said that 
America’s zeal in trying to protect the little 
children of foreign nations threatened by the 
ravages of war could result in the serious 
neglect of our own youngsters at home. 
These children, he pointed out, are just as 
much the victims of the disruptive forces of 
war and crisis as those of other countries. 
We call them our “most priceless possessions” 
and the “hope of the future,’ but sometimes 
we do not pay sufficient attention to their 
plight in our anxiety to see that the rest of 
the globe doesn't suffer. We owe it to them 
to make them our chief concern and offer 
them every possible protection in the un- 
certain days tocome. There are some people 
who are more attracted to distant vistas than 
to what is going on about them. We must 
not allow our very closeness to our children 
to obscure their needs. 


How Our Best Reclamation Project Might 
Have Been Killed 50 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 10, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, Bureau 
of Reclamation officials and certainly the 
congressional delegation from Arizona 
regard the great project in the Valley of 
the Sun surrounding Phoenix, Ariz., the 
State capital, as Uncle Sam's first and 
most successful reclamation project 
under the Federal reclamation law of 
1902. It is almost ready to celebrate its 
golden anniversary, the Roosevelt Dam 
having been started in 1903, which is one 
of the half dozen great storage dams now 
serving that project. It has been a re- 
markably good investment of about $25,- 
000,000 of Uncle Sam’s money, a fact well 
known today, but it might easily have 
been prognosticated another way at the 
turn of the century. 

About the year 1900, the irrigation 
farmers in central Arizona who had 
pioneered in small reclamation projects 
found themselves in great distress, for a 
very unusual drought condition prevailed 
there in 1898-99, although they had had 
some raging floods several years pre- 
viously. In 1896 the great pioneer who 
fathered the National Reclamation As- 
sociation, George H. Maxwell, a native 
of California, but who spent the major 
part of his life in Arizona, called a na- 
tional convention of like-minded citizens 
to meet at Phoenix, Arizona Territory, 
for their national meet. Maxwell did 
this to show that remarkable valley as an 
object lesson illustrating what individual 
efforts can do with water placed upon 
fertile land and also to reinforce his own 
idea that such great contemplated proj- 
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ects should be done by the national et- 
fort. The dry years before the turn of 
the century gave point to his contention 
that the flood waters must be conserved 
behind great dams such as he envisioned 
then and which are there today. Of 
course, the key structure was to be about 
70 miles northeast of Phoenix at the 
junction of Salt River and Tonto Creek 
where a great V-shaped reservoir couid 
be built. 

The canyon walis at that point of 
juncture made perhaps the most ideal 
site in the Territory of Arizona—outside 
of the Grand Canyon—to locate such a 
storage dam. There was much discus- 
sion among the Arizona farmers just a 
half century ago about the benefits which 
would accrue from the building of a great 
dam at that point, but George H. Max- 
well had impressed them with the need 
of national legislation and national engi- 
neering and national financing to get it 
accomplished. If the owner of the 
splendid site had determined on a devel- 
opment by an individual or corporation 
and had opposed in Arizona and at 
Washington the work being done by the 
newly created agency under the recla- 
mation law of 1992, we would have had 
a very different story. How could such 
opposition have been effective? Well, 
using a modern technique very recently 
devised, it could have been done like 
this: Influential lobbyists and not disin- 
terested witnesses could have come be- 
fore Congress with about the following 
argument: “Gentlemen of Congress, they 
say this key dam will cost $5,000,000. 
Bureaucrats always underestimate and it 
will probably cost four or five times as 
much. Undoubtedly the Government 
will spend not less than $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the next half century. The law says 
that the capital investment shall be re- 
paid, but it is interest-free money and 
only the principal will be repaid if at all. 
The dam probably will not last 50 years 
and even though the capital cost might 
be returned, think of the interest cost 
to the American taxpayer. Why, gen- 
tlemen, $25,000,000 put out at 4 percent 
interest compounded semiannually in 50 
years would amount in interest alone to 
nearly $200,000,000. It is doubtful 
whether there is that much assessed 
wealth this year of 1901 in the whole 
political unit, the Arizona Territory. 
Gentlemen of Congress, do not be so 
foolish as to sink $25,000,000 out in that 
desert and load a debt of interest cost 
of about $200,000,000 over the first half 
century on the backs of the American 
taxpayers.” 

Well, what 


is the situation today? 
First, Roosevelt Dam is standing there 
today as good and more useful than when 
Theodore Roosevelt dedicated it in 1911. 
In addition to this key dam six other 
dams have been built to aid its highest 


function. It is true that the Federal 
Government has invested about $25,000,- 
000 during the 50 years just passed in this 
total project. The interest cost has been 
considerable, but it has been more than 
counterbalanced by the income-payinzg 
revenue arising out of the project. Al- 
though that interest cost properly com- 
puted would be less than the $200,.000,090 
which the opposition might have figured 
The wealth that exists based upon this 
project is far in excess of $200,000,009 
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even at its lowest assessment. The in- 
ternal-revenue collector in Phoenix ad- 
vises us that for the past several years 
the total Federal income tax arising out 
of and based upon the wealth created by 
the project amounts to upward of $75,- 
000,000 annually. We have not had a 
Federal income tax during all of the last 
50 years, but the income-tax revenue 
arising out of this project during the last 
3 years has more than c: unterbalanced 
the computed interest cost that might 
have been held up by the opposition to 
frighten away such Federal investments. 
Cold figures cannot tell the full story. 
Let anyone who surveys this rich and 
productive valley in Arizona, including 
Phoenix and many surrounding towns, 
with their modern improvements, their 
civilization, and their culture, decide for 
himself whether this initial investment 
begun a half century ago and extended in 
feasible steps through the intervening 
years was a wise or foolish investment. 


Give the People an Honest Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
the preservation of the United States 
as a land of freedom is in the balance. 
The outcome depends on the vitality of 
the two-party political system. Histori- 
cally this system has given the American 
people adequate opportunity to control 
their destiny. 

The first responsibility of the party 
out of office is to expose the mistakes 
and to oppose questionable policies of 
the party in power. For 20 years that 
o position duty has rested on the Re- 
publican Party. 

Unfortunately the Republican Party 
has recently failed this primary responsi- 
bility. In 1940, 1944, and 1948 our presi- 
dential campaigns were like sham 
battles. Our issues consisted of pom- 
pous platitudes and “me-tooism’”—even 
though those elections involved the blood 
and treasure of the American people. 

Many people detected the humbug of 
those campaigns. Although the people 
were unable to effectively protest the 
failure to draw the real issues, they 
sensed the fact that the campaigns were 
without live issues. 

Many people knew that the decisive 
factor in American affairs was the for- 
eign policy which was involving us in 
trouble or war everywhere. 

Many people knew that domestic poli- 
cies were determined by foreign policy. 

Many people saw that if the Republi- 
can Party gave them no alternative in 
foreign policy, the election was a sham 
battle, and a mockery of the two-party 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that I have 
never been infected by this evil germ of 
“me-tooism.” In Congress from 1943 
through 1948, I opposed the administra- 
tion’s blundering abroad with ail the 
ability at my command. 


For example, along with others, I drew 
up a constructive protest against the 
criminal policy of unconditional sur- 
render. We put that protest before the 
Roosevelt administration. We were try- 
ing to see the war won so that perma- 
nent peace would result. Now uncon- 
ditional surrender is recognized as the 
greatest mistake of World War II. 

I voted against UNRRA because I be- 
lieved it would not work out to the best 
interests of my country. We know now 
that it was an arsenal for communism, 

I worked and vcted against the Bretton 
Woods give-away of American billions. 
I did not think the American taxpayer 
could or should be forced to carry the 
nations of the world on his back. Events 
have demonstrated the failure of that 
scheme. 

I voted against the British loan. I felt 
it would be used to finance and build up 
socialism in England. That is exactly 
what followed. 

My vote has been steadfastly in opposi- 
tion to the foreign policy—a succession 
of blunders that today has American boys 
dying in vain and fut.le war against the 
people of Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of my record 
thus far in the Eighty-second Congress, 
My opposition to the deadly militarism, 
inflation, and socialism of the Truman 
administration has not been simply in 
words or speeches. 

I have voted against the gigantic 
spending that threatens the financial 
foundations of this Republic. 

In 1951 I have voted against more ex- 
penditures than any other. Member of 
the House or Senate. It was a lonesome 
stand on some of those occasions. There 
was only one Member besides myself who 
voted “No” on the colossal $57,000,000,000 
military appropriation which inciden- 
tally did not include the specific Korean 
war funds. 

Of course I worked against and voted 
against the 1951 tax increase that puts 
a cruel burden on the backs of every 
American who earns his own way. 

“The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” 

Present taxes by themselves will, if 
continued, destroy our liberty in a few 
short years. These taxes make it impos- 
sible for the average American to save 
enough to assure his future security. 
The individual who is not economically 
free and strong cannot preserve his polit- 
ical freedom. The ration card in Rus- 
sia is proof of that. 

I have given the people of my district 
an honest choice. My ycice my influ- 
ence, and my vote have opposed to the 
limit foreign intervention, inflation, and 
creeping socialism. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following broadcast over the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1951, by Erle Cocke, national 
commander of the American Legion, and 
myself, on the question, Is Universal 
Military Training Necessary?— 


ANNOUNCER. Good afternoon. It’s time 
again to join the American Forum of the 
Air, dedicated to the full and public discus- 
sion of all sides and of all issues vital to you 
and your country. 

This afternoon the American Forum of the 
Air presents a discussion on the vital topic, 
Is Universal Military Training Necessary? 

Here with us this afternoon to discuss this 
problem are Erle Cocke, Jr., national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and Con- 
gressman Dewey Snort, of Missouri, ranking 
Republican member of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

And now, here is your moderator, who 23 
years ago founded the American Forum of 
the Air, Theodore Granik. 

Chairman GrantK. The hot and cold war 
in the Far East heightens the problem of 
keeping an adequate supply of trained mill- 
tary manpower ready for any emergency. 
A presidential commission is considering a 
program of universal military training as 
the backbone of our national preparedness. 

Today the American Forum of the Air 
explores a few of the issues; how Congress 
must tackle them when the Commission plan 
is proposed. Do we need UMT for our na- 
tional survival? Will it lead to a military 
control of our civilian life? 

First a question for the National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, we won 
World War II without UMT. Why do we 
need it now when we are not actually fight- 
ing a global war? 

Commander Cocke. It is true we are not 
fighting a global war yet, but it is certainly 
to the interest of the American public to be 
prepared. I think we are probably 30 years 
late in the passage of UMT as we stand now. 
We have been in Korea for some 15 months 
now, and we still have nothing on the credit 
side in terms of preparedness. You must 
realize we came lots closer in World War II 
to losing than most people realize, and the 
reason was because it took us so long to pre- 
pare iad to give a man a chance of survival 
prior to the time he was used in combat. 

Chairman Granix. Congressman SHorRT. 

Congressman SHorRT. Ac much as I admire 
my good friend, Erle Cocke, who is one of the 
outstanding National Commanders of the 
American Legion, I cannot agree with him 
on the question of the necessity of universal 
military training. The reason I cannot ac- 
cept this discarded, outworn, European sys- 
tem is because every nation or major country 
that has ever had it has been led down the 
road to war and defeat. Germany, Italy, and 
Japan had it, and look where they are today. 
France, by building the Maginot Line, 
thought that her army was impregnable, was 
led into a false sense of security, and uni- 
versal military training and service certainly 
did not save Poland. 

I think it is one of the most dangerous 
things that this country could adopt, because 
as the Commander has admitted, not only 
did we win World War II, but also World 
War I without universal military training, 
and the countries that did not have universal 
military training suffered far fewer casualties 
than those who did have it. 

Chairman GRantk. Do you feel it would be 
Gangerous to do what the Congressman said? 

Commander Cocke. Let us think back 
whether we won or lost now. Let us look at 
it from the individual point of view, par- 
ticularly those who were actually in combat 
in world wars; had they been given a better 
chance of survival through being given a 
standard basic military training, they would 
have produced a better spirit of the type 
that took longer to produce in World War II 
and made it last longer. I think all people 








will agree today that what this country 
should do is to try to invest in the future, 
and I know of no better investment in the 
youth of this Nation than to be sure he ts 
well prepared for the conflict he may go into. 

Chairman GrRANIK. Congressman SHORT. 

Congressman SHorT. Yes, but the point is, 
whenever you adopt universal military train- 
ing, you are adopting the old method that 
has been tried and that has always failed. 
History is on our side. To be thoroughly 
prepared for war is to be disposed to war. 
You cannot build up these instruments of 
power without somebody wanting to use 
them. I want to quote the late Jan Smuts, 
that elder statesman of Britain, the grand 
old soldier and former Prime Minister of 
South Africa, when he said—and some of 
us had the pleasure of meeting and hearing 
him—‘“while the great powers are allowed to 
raise conscript armies * * * it would be 
vain to expect the lasting preservation of 
world peace. If the instrument is ready for 
use, the occasion will arise, and the men 
will arise to use it. I look upon conscrip- 
tion as the taproot of militarism. Unless 
that is cut out all our labors will eventually 
be in vain.” 

The commander does know as well as I do 
that many of our forebears and best citizens 
only a few generations ago came to this new 
world to escape the tyranny of the old, and to 
get from under the heel of a militaristic 
despotism. We certainly could not want to 
establish the system which we have spent so 
much in treasure and blood to destroy. 

Chairman GRaANIK. Commander Cocke. 

Commander Cocker. The Congressman is 
very distinguished in his representations 
and is an outstanding member of the House 
Armed Services Committee in which he hears 
many of these arguments pro and con daily. 
I tell you quite frankly the statements that 
Von Ribbentrop reported to Hitler in 1939— 
his ideas from official documents—were like 
this: “The United States will never be able 
to land in Europe because of their unpre- 
paredness.” Then General Jodel at the same 
time, who was chief of military operations 
to Hitler, made this statement: ‘‘The prepa- 
ration of the United States is so insignificant 
that we will never have to fear them at any 
time.” Those types of ideas I think con- 
tradict your preceding statement. 

Congressman SHorT. I think they are the 
strongest argument for the position I main- 
tain because in spite of that, the United 
States did land in two wars, because free 
men can always outwork, outproduce, and 
outfight slaves. 

Commander Cocke. Allright. Look at the 
present situation in Korea. You have been 
in there some 15 months, and you have lost 
82,000 people. Had you had a system of 
basic military training, a universal structure 
in being any time after 1945, you probably 
would not have had the conflict, No. 1; No. 2, 
you would have had replacements prepared 
to go into Korea and do the job for which 
Americans have certainly been courageous 
always in the past in every war. 

Chairman GRANIK. Would the existing 
conflict have been avoided? 

Commander Cocke. Yes; I think our 
strength would have been at such a level 
that they dare not expect us to go in. 

Congressman SHoRT. With all the military 
might and power of Germany and Fascist 
Italy and the Tojo Japan, it did not prevent 
war. Mere military might will never pre- 
vent it. We should not place all of our hope 
and eggs in one basket or depend on might 
and materialism. When you adopt universal 
military training, the preponderant or whole 
emphasis is upon might and material, rather 
than moral force and spiritual strength. 

Chairman GraNIk. Commander Cocke. 

Commander Cocke. Let us put it this way. 
Let us be practical about it. You say when 
we are going to adopt UMT—You were 
present at the same time I was, when the 
bill . as signed in June and became law, 
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Public Law 51, that actually created a sys- 
tem of universal military training for which 
there has been a Presidential commission 
working on it since that time. 

Congressman SuHorT. At that time, let us 
get this clear once and for all. Universal 
military training is not the law of this land 

Commander CocKE. Hasn't it been passed 
and signed? 

Congressman SHorT. No, sir. It cannot be- 
come the law of this land until Congress 
takes positive, affirmative action. What has 
happened is that the American Legion, pa- 
triotic as you are, and the Defense Depart- 
ment, for 30 long years, have been trying 
to cram down the throats of the American 
people a system of universal military train- 
ing that is wholly contrary to all of our 
best traditions and all of our history. The 
Congresses have repeatedly refused to pass 
universal military conscription 

Taking advantage of the hysteria of the 
moment, of the crisis in Korea; you tack 
onto an extension of the draft last April 
a bill, a rider that had no business being 
in there, and many of the Members of Con- 
gress who voted not for UMT, but for merely 
a commission to study and report a plan 
to Congress, did it with their fingers crossed, 
their tongues in their cheeks, and a silent 
hope in their brain and a prayer in their 
hearts that this thing would never become 
law. It was a cowardly act for Congress 
to try to pass the buck to the Executive. 

Chairman GRANIK. Commander Cocke. 

Commander CocKE. Speaking for the 
American Legion, we certainly hope your 
prayers are never answered, because we need 
a UMT program in this country, and we be- 
lieve the National Security Training Commis- 
sion that will report very shortly now will 
bring in a program that will give you what 
you want. 

Chairman GRaNIK. Would you put a limit 
on the UMT program, say 5 vears 

Commander Cocke. The present law makes 
a 6-month’'s basic training period and 7 
years in reserve. 

Congressman Snort. It is not the present 
law. The gentleman is confusing the public, 
and the press has carried on this subtle 
propaganda, trying to make American peo- 
ple think we have UMT now. We do not 
have it, and we will not have it if the Ameri- 
can people will be alert and vigilant and rise 
in their might and with courage express to 
their representatives in Congress cheir op- 
position to this foreign and discredited sys- 
tem. 

What we did last June was to pass Senate 
bill 51, and the only reason that UMT was 
tied in with the extension of the dratt, which 
all Members of Congress favored, we knew 
under present conditions we had to extend 
the draft, we voted for these huge ¢ 


ypropria- 
tions for defense, we are not “gainst ade- 
quate preparedness We are 7a.nst uUuni- 


versal military training or pe ..time con- 
scription because we think instead oi making 
us strong, it will make us weak. But the 
Congress voted to set up a commission by 
the President to report to us within 4 months, 
before October 29, some plan or scheme for 
universal military training. We are told that 
it has been finished, but it has not been made 
public. It has not been made accessible to 
me. I am still in the dark. I do not know 
what is in the plan. But the Congress will 
have 45 days, particularly the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate and House, to 
consider that plan when it is subruitted, and 
made public, to either accept in toto, to 
amend in any fashion we might iike. or re- 
ject altogether, and I hope we reject alto- 
gether. 

Chairman GRanIK. Do you have any idea 
what is in the plan? 

Commander Cocke. Yes, we have a good 
idea what is in the plan, mainly because the 
American Legion has been fortunate enough 
in its long 30-year program, to keen up with 
it. We have been invited to participate be- 
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fore that committee composed of Dr. Comp- 
ton, former Senator Wadsworth, Will Clay- 
ton, and General Ray McLean, as well as Ad- 
miral Kincaid 

Chairman GRANIK. Give us a preview 

Commander Cocke. Yes. We have the idea 
that this service of some 6 months, not to 
include any type of GI bill training, because 
we do not feel that the man who serves just 
6 months is entitled for a1 
although at the time he is in the service as a 
veteran, he does not get veteran's status, but 
we do think he should be taken care of in 
an insurance way, and anything that occurs 
to him in terms of disability that that disa- 
bility be protected, and handled while he is 
in the service 

In any case, he has a disability while going 
through training, he will be referred to prob- 
ably the Department of Labor, because we 
certainly do not feel he has veteran's status, 
and should come to VA 

Chairman GraNIk. Is the Commission com- 
ing out with any of these thoughts? 

Commander Cocke. We made our recom- 
mendation to them. We certainly hope they 
will follow them. We believe that will also 
help those that make the opposition to UMT 
look so bad because of its cost. We are try- 
ing to show people that $30 a month as pro- 
vided in the present Public Law 51 when 
UMT was passed, and that will come at a 
time when a man is through high school or 
at a time when he is 20, to give him a chance 
to come at a time when it least interrupts 
his life. 

We still believe that a man when given a 
basic military education as he goes through 
high school, he gets an education, it is just 
as much authority in this country to give a 
person a chance of survival as it would to 
give him an education 

Chairman Granik. Would not a permanent 
UMT program make it easier for the young 
man to plan his life? Most are worried about 
being drafted now. 

Congressman SHort. Of course, the uncer- 
tainty that hangs over the youth of America, 
and the insecurity they feel is one of the 
most disturbing things they face. If you 
adopt UMT they will know what their plans 
are. They will be put in a strait-jacket 
even at a 6 months training, which is really 
too short to become effective, and then they 
will be subject to call for the next 7', years, 
3', years in the ready reserve, 4 years in the 
stand-by reserve, or the Government will 
have claim on him from 18 to 26 years of 
age, interfering with his normal education or 
vocational training, and delaying his mar- 
riage and creation of a home. 

Chairman CraniK. Commander Cocke 

Commander Cocke. Don’t you think the 
Government had the claim on a lot of people 
in the last 10 years on the same basis in 
which they left them out 

Congressman Suort. They certainly have. 

Commander Cocke. Don't you feel it is 
fair that it be universal and as many people 
share in the same responsibility of Govern- 
ment and defense of it? 

Congressman SHortT. The Government has 
had that claim, and we all admit we have to 
run those risks and suffer these sacrifices in 
time of war, but I don't want it to become a 
permanent peacetime military policy of this 
Nation 

Let me ask the Commander this: He will 
admit that the draft is only temporary, and 
that this UMT is permanent. 

Commander Cocke. That is correct 

Congressman SwHort. He has mentioned 
the cost. No one can predict with any ac- 
curacy the actual cost of this ambitious pro- 
yram. 

Commander Cocke. I am glad you brought 
that out. 

Congressman SHort. But we know with a 
million young men becoming 18 years of age 
annually—— 

Commander Cocke. E'ght hu 
sand. 


ng-range benefit, 
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Congressman Snort. Eight hundreds and 
fifty thousand qualifying—the cost is going 
to be enormous. Now, then, because of that 
tremendous cost for UMT, it is going to 
weaken your Regular Military Establishment 
or forces in being. It will have to take money 
away from our armed services to train these 
kids for 6 months. After they are trained 6 
morths, put in the Reserve, and in case war 
shou!d break out later, they are called back 
and what good would they be? They would 
have to go right back and take the training 
all over again to acquaint themselves with 
new weapons, because modern wars are not 
fought with individuals with rifles, but com- 
bat teams. The most important and hard- 
est part of the training is that. I say it will 
be a waste. 

Commander Cocke. Wait a minute. There 
is one idea learning to ride a bicycle or 
swimming. When you once are taught to 
ride or swim, you know how to do it any 
time it comes up. That applies to basic 
training. A man can come back to uniform 
and immediately pick up military life if he 
has once been exposed, and brought into that 
type of life. 

To answer your long question there just 
preceding in terms of benefits, I think you 
will find that the benefits, No. 1 is the 
training of the individual, No. 2, is being 
sure that you have a pretraining level in 
whicia you raise »ot only the Guard, but the 
Reserve, and the third idea is that that 
frees the Regular force so that the Regular 
Fstablishment can be utilized for the pur- 
poses for which we have already maintained 
an armed force, and the fourth, it gives us 
that trained manpower pool, personnel pool, 
that can be called upon. When you have the 
draft, you have people only listed. If you 
have UMT, then you will have people not 
only listed, but trained. 

Chairman GRANIK. You feel it is healthy 
for American boys to spend that period? 

Commander Cocke. Very much s0, very 
healthy. 

Congressman SnHorT. Mr. Granik, the ques- 
tion we are debating is, Is universal mili- 
tary training necessary? I say it is not nec- 
essary, because of the presence of the selec- 
tive-service law, which is meeting all of the 
requirements in our present Crisis. Every 
young man between 18 and 26 is subject to 
call. Even if UMT were desirable, now is no 
time to enact it, because if you did enact it, 
you would have fewer combat soldiers for 
active service. 

Commander Cocke. No. 


You are certainly 
stretching the argument on that point. We 
have never envisioned that UMT would ever 


change the present structure. Sure we need 
replacements in Korea. I don't know any- 
thing there that draws more attention than 
the statement the other day on morale, that 
no man that spent last winter in Korea 
would have to spend next winter there. If 
it keeps on going, you have to have trained 
manpower somewhere, and you yourself ad- 
mitted that selective service is only tem- 
porary. 

Congressman Snort. Doesn't the Com- 
mander admit that all the sponsors and ad- 
vocates of UMT admit frankly that it can- 
not be put into effect until the pre: nt cri- 
sis is over? 

Commander Cocke. Yes; but there is a 
great deal of machinery, and you can face it. 

Chairman Granik. In a moment, we will 
take questions from the audience. 

I see Congressman Rocers in the audience. 
D> you have a question, Congressman? 

Congressman Rocexs. My questions are 
addressed to Commander Cocke. 

Commander, in the event that the UMT 
program is adopted, don’t you think that 
the facilities of the universities and col- 
leges should be utilized, not only in the in- 
terest of training the boys, but in the in- 
terest of economy? 

I address this to you because I know how 
my colleague, Mr. SHort, thinks on this be- 


cause I introduced an amendment to the 
bill which he accepted. What do you think? 
Commander Cocke. I think honestly every- 
one in this country realizes that the educa- 
tional standards we have through the col- 
leges and universities have been a great as- 
set. If you drafted every man today under 
the temporary law we presently have you 
would find that the Armed Forces would 
probably send about half of them back to 
college anyway. 

So the idea of keeping the college insti- 
tutions open is an absolute necessity and 
UMT should certainly and can utilize their 
vast facilities in terms of structures already 
in being. 

Chairman GranIK. Congressman SHORT. 

Congressman Snort. Mr. Granik, certainly 
I think we should make the maximum use 
of all existing facilities in behalf of econ- 
omy, but if I remember the original plan of 
the American Legion, they wanted the full 
4 years’ training, and while they wanted 
to integrate universal military training with 
a natural normal academic education, they 
know it is very difficult, if not next to im- 
possible, to do that. 

You can't train men to sail a ship or to 
run a tank.or fly a plane on a college cam- 
pus. If you are going to have universal 
military training, it must be military or it 
is no good at all. 

I don’t want to see you try to get by 
through surreptitious tactics, and certainly 
I know you wouldn't want to do that. 

Commander Cccke. You are the one that 
is practicing it, I think. 

Chairman Granrk. Gentlemen, 
take another question? 

Question. My question is for Representa- 
tive SHorr. 

What effect would putting the emphasis 
upon atomic weapons, as proposed by Chair- 
man McManon of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, have on UMT? 

Congressman SHorT. Well, no doubt it 
would have a great deal of effect, although 
I think you have to have air, ground, and 
sea forces to win a war. You have to main- 
tain a proper balance. But because of the 
rapid change and unexpected changes in 
modern warfare, I think perhaps increasing 
emphasis will be placed on our Air Force and 
our naval arm. 

Chairman Granrk. Commander Cocke. 

Commander Cocke. I think Korea has 
pointed out one thing—we still don’t have 
push-button warfare, and you have to have 
ground men to occupy space. 

Congressman SHorT. I agree with the 
Commander wholeheartedly on that. The 
old foot soldier always will have to march 
in and take over and hold the ground. 

Chairman GrANIK.I see a lady in the 
audience-—— 

Question. My question 
Commander Cocke: 

From your travels overseas, do you be- 
lieve that universal military training will 
give more courage to our friendly nations 
and help toward an honorable peace for all 
nations? 

Commander Cocke. There is no doubt of 
the fact that passage of UMT would greatly 
help to strengthen our foreign position. We 
have had a changing policy from time to 
time and people have not understood that 
we are going to be prepared. We have stood 
out to be the police force of the world, and 
we must have the policemen. 

Chairman GRANIK. Do you think it will 
strengthen our world position? 

Congressman SHortT. I think it will weak- 
en it instead of strengthening it. I mignt 
say that I too have gadded about a great 
deal in Asia and Europe and Africa, and I 
think many of the nations and peoples of 
the world are afraid that we have lost the 
offensive to Russia in our fight for peace. 
What they are scared of is that we are be- 
coming more militaristic and imperialistic 
and if we pass the UMT, “There you go, the 
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white man is trying to exploit the hordes 
of Asia.” 

Commander Cocke. Haven’t the American 
people demonstrated that is not their pur- 
pose in practically every war and conflict 
we have had. 

Congressman Snort. Certainly from our 
own point of view we have, and I think in 
truth we have. It is not what we know 
we have done, it is what the world is going 
to think we will do. 

Chairman GraNnix. Gentlemen, we have 
another question from the audience. 

Question. My question is for Mr. Cocke: 
How might a youth benefit by the UMT pro- 
gram? 

Commander CocKE. The individual? 

Question. Yes. 

Commander Cocke. No. 1, the individual 
will be given a chance for survival. He will 
be given basic military training so when his 
time comes to be utilized in the defense and 
protection of this Nation, we will have given 
him the best possible education this Nation 
can give him in terms of military and per- 
sonal survival. 

Congressman Snort. On that point, I want 
to say this: If we are to improve the educa- 
tion, health, and morals of our citizens, it 
must start from birth, and not when boys 
reach the age of 18. That is too late to form 
habits and attitudes to continue through- 
out life. 

If America ever reaches the point when 
we will have to depend on the Armed Forces 
to take over our sons at the age of 18 to 
teach them the common virtues of patri- 
otism, honesty, and morality, then heaven 
have mercy upon our Republic. 

There are some people, I know, who are 
for UMT because they would like to escape 
the responsibilities of parenthood. 

Commander Cocke. I assure you that the 
American Legion today in trying to have 
universal military training adopted is de- 
lighted that we passed it in principle through 
the Congress. We certainly believe that the 
findings of the President’s Commission will 
come forth and clarify many of the prob- 
lems you have raised. 

Chairman Granrk. Gentlemen, 
have time for the summaries. 
SHortT, your summary. 

Congressman Snort. We do not now have 
universal military training as a law. It is 
simply a report to be submitted to the Con- 
gress by a commission that has been ap- 
pointed. I think that universal military 
training is unnecessary at this time because 
the draft meets all of our requirements, 
Even if desirable, it could not be effective, 
as has been stated by Mrs. Rosenberg, by Mr. 
Baldwin, and by General MacArthur and 
other well-known authorities. 

I believe that teking young men of Amer- 
ica from the church and school and the home 
and putting them in a segregated group at 
the age of 18 where the moral and spiritual 
surroundings are not conducive to the build- 
ing of the best character is not what this 
country wants. 

I want to agree with Dr. Hutchins, the 
former chancelor of the University of Chi- 
cago, now with the Ford Foundation, when 
he said: 

“It stands to reason that thouch free and 
independent citizens make the best Army, 
the Army is not the best place to make free 
and independent citizens.” 

Chairman Granix. Thenk you, Congress- 
man SHorT. Your summary, Commander 
Cocke. 

Commander Cocker. To summarize, I 
think everyone today fully realizes what we 
face in this country as well as abroad. We 
believe that universal military training is a 
chance for the individual, and I come back 
to that thought, as I brought out three times 
on this program, for the very ample reason 
that individuals can be made into the type 
of fighting force we need; but we cannot 
be made into that fighting force if we start 


we just 
Congressman 








We have started late in every war we 
have ever been in. It is true we have fin- 
ished every war on top. But how close 
can we come? Can we gamble again? 

We believe in the framework of the na- 
tional-defense effort built on the universal 
military training program as well as on a 
long-range reserve program that will last 7 
or 8 years, so people will know why they 
fight and what their responsibilities in this 
Nation are as citizens, and as such, can 
more than justify themselves as citizens by 
their service to their Nation. 

So those are the thoughts and feelings 
that we have and we believe that universal 
military training is the means by which this 
can best be accomplished for our Nation, and 
certainly it can be when this report is filed 
with the Congress; and I believe that the 
Congress will pass it regardless of what the 
Congressman says. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, gentlemen, 
You have been listening to a discussion on 
Is Universal Military Training Necessary? 
Our speakers have been Erle Cocke, Jr., na- 
tional commander of the American Legion 
and Congressman Dewey SHort, Republican, 
of Missouri. 


late. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress is now history. Time, in his- 
tory’s long perspective, will tell its true 
story. But—right now—American citi- 
zens are interested in its accomplish- 
ments, its aims, attempted and realized, 
and the parts played by its individual 
legislatcrs in bringing this about. I feel 
that I owe my constituents an account 
of my stewardship. To that end I pre- 
sent this report. 

We hear the E:ghty-second Congress 
called the Congress of investigations, the 
billion-dollar-spending Congress, the 
Congress which abolished the penny post 
card. All of these epithets we acknowl- 
edge and say—the investigations pro- 
duced some good, the billions spent are 
a bulwark against the deadliest foe hu- 
manity ever faced, and the departed 
penny post card went the way of the 
five-cent cigar in an inevitable sacrifice 
on the altar of a diminishing dollar. Call 
it what you may, I feel that history will 
place its accomplishments on the credit 
side of the ledger. 

There is no reason to explain the dire 
situation this world faces. With all the 
evidence presented to us daily in our 
press, our radio and television, we Amer- 
icans are aware of this crisis. Free- 
dom is threatened as never before in his- 
tory, for the evils undermining us are 
masking as good and throwing the dust 
of suspicion on every real good in the 
world. Only the alert can combat this 
insidious program. What the Eighty- 
second Congress did to challenge and to 
thwart this threat is the substance of my 
report. 

The greatest emphasis in both legisla- 
tion and in policy was placed on inter- 
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national or foreign commitments. The 
Eighty-first Congress, with foresight and 
fearlessness, committed us to world 
leadership in the struggle against com- 
munism. The Eighty-second Congress 
implemented this solemn purpose. Many 
Americans objected to these commit- 
ments, stressing economy and the fact 
that American policy had always veered 
toward isolationism. They held that 
America should try to go it alone. De- 
spite these controversies, the bipartisan 
foreign policy is more intact today than 
one might expect. This reflects credit 
on the realism and the patriotism of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Let us look first at the record in 
international affairs. The outstanding 
accomplishment in this field is the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951. It under- 
scores the opening of a new phase in the 
effort of the free world to discourage 
Communist aggression. It marks a turn- 
ing point in our struggle for peace. Fol- 
lowing World War II Europe lay open to 
the vandalism of the greedy Soviet 
Union. Its mines and factories, its rich 
natural resources, the wealth of its tech- 
nical skills were completely unprotected 
and a tempting prize for the Commu- 
nists. We thwarted their evil purpose 
and doubtless saved Europe from being 
completely overwhelmed when we gave 
aid to Greece against the Red guerrillas, 
to Turkey in its stand against encroach- 
ment of the Dardanelles, to Italy, to 
France, and to the United: Kingdom. 
History will emphasize the importance of 
our contribution to freedom when record 
is made of our airlift in Berlin. To com- 
plete the picture, the Marshall plan re- 
habilitated and brought about the recov- 
ery of Europe. Instead of being satel- 
lites under the Soviet ruie, these nations 
are now restored to stability, both mate- 
rially and, we pray, spiritually, and are 
contributing to the defense program 
while trying to maintain their prewar 
standard of living. 

The Marshall plan was accomplished 
in 3 years, a year ahead of schedule. The 
new program, the mutual-security plan, 
the natural successor to the Marshall 
plan, provides arms and equipment for 
the troops in Europe. Not only are the 
arms and equipment supplied, but, what 
is more important, the materials and 
machinery are given so that they can 
produce defense material themselves. 
In signing this measure, President Tru- 
man pointed out: 

Their contributions are as important as 
our own. We must never forget that we are 
just as dependent on the efforts of other 
nations as they are on ours. 


The Mutual Security Act of 1951 gives 
realistic expression and meaning to the 
foreign policy of the United States. Our 
objective now, as it always has been, is 
the establishment of a just peace. That 
objective can only be obtained by the 
collective efforts of the United States 
and the nations of the free world. Not 
to go through with this program would 
invite global war III. To refuse to assist 
any nation and to return to an isolation- 
ist policy and await our turn to be at- 
tacked would probably mean the end of 
our civilization. This cannot be the 
policy of a world power—a world power 
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which has assumed and must continue 
to assume the leadership of the free 
world. 

The security of the United States and 
the security of the free world are inter- 
dependent. The United States, geo- 
graphically, economically, and politi- 
cally is more capable of survival alone 
than any other nation. But, for how 
long could it survive if the rest of the 
world were in the orbit of Russian domi- 
nation? Does it nmake sense to abandon 
Europe and Asia or the Near East or 
Latin America to Soviet imperialism 
when we consider the strategic impor- 
tance and the economic importance of 
these areas to the United States? 
Where would we get our critical ma- 
terials? How could we meet the com- 
bined industrial potential of the Soviet 
Union and an occupied Europe? These 
are questions we must ask ourselves in 
our own fundamental self-interest. 
This is a question of survival, not of give- 
away programs. 

The total cost of our defense is large. 
No one with any respect for the dollar— 
nruch less billions of dollars—can deny 
that. Even for a country such as ours, 
with our annual national production 
now well over $300,000,000,0C0, it is a fig- 
ure to make one pause. Congress ap- 
propriated approximately $57,000,000,- 
000 for domestic defense. In the Mu- 
tual Security Act, we authorized seven 
billion, three hundred millions for for- 
eign aid. These two figures interlock. 
The one builds up the other. The pur- 
pose of each is the security of the United 
States—security for American lives and 
homes against attack, and the security of 
our rights and liberties as law-abiding 
members of the world community. 

What price freedom? The question is: 
Are life and freedom worth the cost? 
There is only one answer. The trouble 
is that too few Americans fully realize 
the seriousness of the situation, of the 
terrible danger that threatens our way 
of life. It is hard for most of us, looking 
over our peaceful fields, our peaceful 
streets, to realize just how deadly is the 
danger that we face. In the security 
program, both domestic and foreign, the 
United States secks to avert another and 
more ghastly Pearl Harbor. It seeks to 
avert a world war III by rebuilding the 
free world, militarily, economically, and, 
I hope, spiritually and morally. 

Incorporated in the Mutual Security 
Act is an amendment which I am proud 
to claim as mine. As a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, it 
was my privilege to introduce a proviso 
to section 101 (a) (2) of this law. yn 
the basis of this proviso which was in- 
serted during the mark-up of the bill 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
through my proposal, steps have already 
been taken by the executive agencies 
concerned to see to it that the serious 
surplus manpower problem in Western 
Europe is solved. The countries con- 
cerned, together with the United States, 
heve formulated plans to work out this 
problem on a mutually satisfactory basis. 
Steps have also been taken to take over 
certain transport ships from the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which is 
due to wind up its activities by the end 
of December 1951. What are the facts 
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on surplus manpower in Europe? It 
is estimated that a minimum of three to 
four million workers plus the members of 
their families, a grand total of seven to 
eight million people, are available for 
emigration from Western Germany. 

As for the willingness of countries to 
accept surplus manpower, Great Britain 
would be willing to receive from 50,000 to 
10),000 people over a period of 2 to 3 
years. France is able and willing to 
absorb about 50,000 annually over a 
period of 5 years. The following coun- 
tries outside of Europe have declared 
their willingness to receive Europe’s sur- 
plus manpower: Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Venezuela, Chile, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador. I 
understand also that some of the coun- 
tries in Central America are interested 
in the project. 

In line with our Mutual Security Act, 
we have another allied bill. I had the 
honor to serve on the special subcommit- 
tee which made a comprehensive study 
of the complex problem of export con- 
trol. Others on this committee were the 
chairman, Hon. Laurie C. Batt ie, of Ala- 
bama; Hon. Omar Burieson, of Texas; 
Hon. Rospert B. CHIPERFIELD, of Illi- 
nois: and Hon. Joun M. Vorys, of Ohio. 
It was the purpose of this committee to 
make sure that our enemies are not as- 
sisted in building up their war machine 
by trade from the United States and our 
allies. As a result of the report of this 
committee, H. R. 4551, called the Battle 
bill, was passed by the Congress. It takes 
into account the complexity of the prob- 
lem involved and, at the same time, firm- 


ly and clearly defines the United States 
policy in this field. It further provides 
for its effective administration. By the 
provisions of this bill, military and eco- 
nomic aid is denied to any country ex- 
porting arms and strategic material to 
the Soviet Union or its satellites in Eu- 


rope and Asia. But its mandatory na- 
ture is limited to the extent that the 
President has discretionary powers to 
suspend certain provisions. This holds 
in cases where enforcement would harm 
the security of the United States and the 
free world. It is mandatory that aid be 
denied to countries shipping weapons, 
ammunition, or atomic material to So- 
viet-dominated countries. 

In keeping with the best traditions 
and the highest ideals of our country, the 
Eighty-second Congress responded to the 
appeal of India for aid to feed the hungry 
millions of that famine-ridden country. 
I personally joined a group of sponsors 
to furnish emergency food relief assist- 
ance to India. Back of my keen interest 
in getting aid to India were two strong 
motives; the one, humanitarian, and the 
other, practical. India turned to the 
west for assistance. It was our chance 
to help this new independent nation as, 
we should not forget, we were aided in 
the early days of our Republic. Back of 
the humanitarian phase, there was an- 
other side to be considered—the practi- 
cal, good business, and political aspect. 
This aid is necessary for world peace and 
for the general welfare of the United 
States in order that this new, independ- 
ent republic shall remain a free nation. 
It is consistent with the foreign policy 


of the United States in order to create 
situations of strength for new inde- 
pendent nations, and to permit them to 
work out their own internal problems by 
democratic processes, as the United 
States did during the early days of our 
own Republic. But, to me, more impor- 
tant than any other condition is the fact 
that India is geographically important to 
the free world, for if India were absorbed 
into the orbit of Russia, it would accrue 
to the benefit of Russia alone, to the 
detriment of the free world, and par- 
ticularly to that of the United States. 

Let us consider the importance of In- 
dia’s exports to us. Manganese is a 
metal for which no adequate substitute 
has been found in the making of steel. 
More than 93 percent of it is imported 
from the Gold Coast of Africa and from 
India. India shipped to the United 
States in 1950, 585,971 tons of manga- 
nese, three-quarters of its total exports. 
India exports of mica to the United 
States in 1950 were 80 percent of its 
entire supply. The United States is the 
leading importer of Indian jute manu- 
factures. In summary, let me empha- 
size that India imports from the United 
States were $230,000,000 per annum and 
that its exports to the United States were 
valued at $192,000,000. Also, let me un- 
derscor* the fact that India has no trade 
with the Soviet Union in strategic ma- 
terials and has had none since 1946. 
With these facts in mind, is it not pat- 
ent that our friendship with India is a 
direct contribution to our own national 
security? 

Now let us look at the work of the 
Eighty-second Congress as it directly af- 
fects our home front. 

MILITARY MANPOW:R ACT (PUBLIC LAW 51) 


This law amends the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 and contains the follow- 
ing major provisions: 

Registration age is 18 with men being 
eligible for induction at 1812 years of 
age. 

The local draft board is entirely re- 
sponsible and it must take all eligibles 
in the 19 to 26 pool before those under 
19 can be inducted. 

The service of inductees is 24 months 
and 6 years must be spent in the Re- 
serves after the completion of active 
duty. The first 4 months of basic train- 
ing must be given in the United States. 

Deferments based on marriage status 
can be considered only on hardship con- 
ditions. 

Deferments are also considered for de- 
pendency and for educational and occu- 
pational reasons. 

Any person deferred is subject to in- 
duction until he reaches the age of 35. 

Physical standards are the same as 
those in the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
although the mental standard has been 
lowered to 65 on general classification. 

Under this law. 385,000 registrants now 
deferred could be inducted, 

This law places a 5,000,000 ceiling 
on the combined strength of manpower. 

Also, it provides a committee to pre- 
pare a universal military training pro- 
gram which must be submitted to Con- 
gress for approval or substitution. This 
program will be introduced when the 
House convenes in January. I believe 
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this legislation is of the most essential 
nature. 

While on the subject of military man- 
power strength, mention should be made 
of the new Reserve program which was 
passed by the House on October 15, 1951, 
but was not acted onin the Senate. This 
measure, therefore, did not become law 
in the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress. It can, however, be consid- 
ered by the Senate at the next session of 
the Eighty-second Congress. Under the 
provisions of this bill, reservists are di- 
vided into three groups—the Ready, 
Standby, and Retired Reserves. The 
President could call up only the Ready 
Reserve at will. Before issuing a call for 
Standby and Retired Reserves, the 
President would have to obtain from 
Congress the permissive number of such 
Reserves that could be summoned. 

For the maintenance of our expanded 
Army, Navy, and Air Force for the fiscal 
year 1952, this Congress has appropri- 
ated the huge sum of nearly $57,000,000,- 
000, a record-breaking figure for any 
similar period when we have not been 
engaged in an all-out war. 

We passed legislation authorizing, and 
providing, funds for a vastly expanded 
naval fleet through a $2,700,000,000 pro- 
gram of ship conversion and construc- 
tion, including a 57,000-ton flush-deck 
aircraft carrier, equipped to handle 
atomic bombers. 

We provided a $5,800,000,000 program 
for construction of new air bases and ex- 
pansion of old bases, not only at home 
but at strategic points around the globe. 

We increased the limit on expendi- 
ture of funds for building experimental- 
type atomic submarines and made avail- 
able to the United States Maritime 
Board reserve funds for construction 
that will expand our merchant fleet. 

We have increased from $10,000,000 
to $45,000,000 the authorization for con- 
struction of access roads certified as 
essential to national defense. 

The legislative program for promoting 
our great national-defense effort falls 
into two categories: gearing our econ- 
omy to high production and building up 
our military manpower and machinery. 
The Defense Production Act is the main 
instrumentality for our economic and in- 
dustrial mobilization. 

This Congress extended to June 30, 
1952, the broad, basic powers of the Presi- 
dent to fix priorities for and to allocate 
defense materials and facilities to buy 
raw materials; guarantee and make loans 
for expansion of plants engaged in de- 
fense materials and facilities to buy raw 
materials; guarantee and make loans for 
expansion of plants engaged in defense 
work; control consumer credit, prices, 
wages, salaries, and rents. 

Small business should share in greater 
proportion in the defense effort. In or- 
der to further this, we brought into be- 
ing the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration. This agency, under the Presi- 
dent, was granted powers to make con- 
tracts with the Government for sublet- 
ting to small manufacturing plants or to 
facilitate the channeling of contracts to 
them, provide technical and managerial 
aids, finance equipment and plants, rec- 
ommend loans, and perform other help- 
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ful functions. A $50,000,000 revolving 
fund was authorized to finance the oper- 
ations of the agency. 

This amended Defense Production Act 
did not meet head-on the problem of in- 
flation. It was compromised by a func- 
tioning coalition of the conservative Re- 
publicans and the southern Democrats. 
I fear that the southern Democrats sided 
unquestionably with the special agricul- 
tural sectional interests which they rep- 
resent, rather than recognize the welfare 
of all American people and in particular, 
those from industrial cities. They forgot 
to remember that the citizenry of large 
cities has assisted and supported legisla- 
tion for the farmers through the years. 
They forgot, too, that the Democratic 
Party guided the interests of the farmers 
to security during the days of the depres- 
sion—I refer particularly to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the 
soil conservation program, and rural 
electriucation. The Republican coali- 
tion is not explainable. I am sure they 
could not conscientiously side with the 
large packers, nor agree with a sectional 
group for political expediency. Charles 
Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
a Republican of the highest integrity, en- 
dorsed this program. He supports pri- 
vate enterprise and aided its growth as 
president of General Electric. The coali- 
tion of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats prevented roll-backs on meat and 
agricultural commodities. It prevented 
slaughtering restrictions or quotas which 
alone would control and prevent black- 
marketing. 

The Defense Production Act extended 


the housing and rent control acts as 
well as the Fat and Oil Import Control 
Act. 

There is too much relaxed curb on in- 
stallment buying to properly control in- 
fletion. There must be a tightening of 


consumer credit. I hope that when we 
return for the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, the coalition 
will recognize their mistakes in these im- 
portant matters of legislation and will 
amend the faulty provisions. I believe 
thet unless we curb the inflation spiral 
we shall not be able to control our econ- 
omy. That is elementary. 
REVENUE ACT OF 1951 


In an endeavor to place Government 
expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
the Eighty-second Congress passed a tax 
bill designed to raise about $5,700,000,060 
in a full year of operation at current in- 
come levels. The estimated revenue un- 
der prior law ‘or the fiscal year 1952 
is $60,900,000,0Gu. With the new bill in 
operation for part of the fiscal year this 
is expected to rise to $63,700,000,000. 
Estimates of expenditures during fiscal 


year 1952 range between sixty-eight and ° 


seventy billion dollars. 

Of the revenue increase for a full 
year of operation $1,200,000,000 will be 
received from increased excise taxes, 
$2,200,000,000 from increased corporate 
income taxes, and $2,400,000,000 from in- 
creased individual income taxes. Of the 
increased individual income taxes about 
$1,000,000,000 will be raised from the 
taxpayers with adjusted gross income 
below $5,000 and about $1,500,000,000 
from taxpayers with adjusted gross in- 
come over $5,000. For the taxpayers 


below $5,000 this amounts to about 1 
percent of their adjusted gross income 
and above $5,000 it amounts to about 
1.8 percent of the adjusted gross in- 
come. 

The increase in individual income 
taxes is provided by an increase of 11.75 
percent of the present tax—11 percent 
in the first bracket—or 9 percent of the 
income after tax, whichever is the lower. 
The alternative of 9 percent which bene- 
fits higher incomes is necessary because 
an increase of 11.75 percent of present 
taxes which already range up to 87 per- 
cent would result in a tax alarmingly 
close to confiscation in the higher brack- 
ets. A special burden on a particular 
group of taxpayers was eased. These 
are single individuals who have the bur- 
den of supporting a child or other rela- 
tive but cannot take advantage of the 
split income provision given to married 
couples. These people can compute their 
tax with a special surtax table which 
provides approximately half of the bene- 
fit of income splitting. 

The corporation income tax was 
raised five percentage points to 52 per- 
cent. For excess-profits taxpaying cor- 
porations this will mean a marginal tax 
rate of 82 percent. The over-all ceiling 
of combined income and excess profits 
tax is raised from 62 to 70 percent. For 
both corporations and individuals the 
maximum tax on capital gains is raised 
from 25 to 26 percent. 

Two important changes were made in 
the excess-profits tax. For any corpora- 
tions with incomes less than $300,000 a 
system of graduated ceiling tax rates 
was introduced rising from 57 to 70 per- 
cent through the first 5 years of the cor- 
porate life. The act reduced from 85 
to 83 percent the proportion of the 
“average” base period net income to be 
used in finding the excess profits credit. 

Certain tax exempt cooperatives were 
for the first time subjected to regular 
corporate income tax rates on that 
part of their income which is not dis- 
tributed to patrons. In the case of mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and loan 
associations this was moderated by al- 
lowing tax-free retention of earnings 
until the reserve for bad debts and the 
surplus together equal 12 percent of de- 
posit liabilities. 

People over 65 years of age were given 
an additional benefit by being allowed 
tax reductions for all medical expenses 
up to the statutory limit, not just that 
part of medical expenses over 5 percent 
of income which is applicable to other 
taxpayers. Individuals who realize a 
capital gain on the sale of a home are 
permitted to postpone the realization of 
this gain for tax purposes if the gain 
is reinvested in another home within 1 
year of the realization. 

A number of excise tax changes were 
made which are here, for convenience, 
put in terms of the effect on the retail 
price. The tax on distilled spirits is 
raised the equivalent of 26 cents a fifth 
on the ordinary type of whisky bottled 
at 85 proof. The tax on beer is raised 
the equivalent of about one-third of 1 
cent per 12-ounce bottle. The tax on 
wines is also increased in such a way as 
to increase the retail price from '2 to 
14 percent depending upon the type of 
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wine. The tax on cigarettes is raised 
by the equivalent of 1 cent on a pack and 
on gasoline by the equivalent of one-half 
of 1 cent per gallon. The tax on the 
manufacturers of automobiles is raised 
by about 2 percent of the retail price of 
the car. Since most of these are taxes 
on the manufacturer, business firms will 
have additional financing costs in carry- 
ing the tax until it is reflected in the 
final price so the actual increases may 
be slightly more than these. In the case 
of the tax on toilet preparations certain 
baby products are excluded, as are sales 
for the use of beeuty and barber shops. 
The tax on telegraph, radio, and cable 
messages is reduced from 25 to 15 per- 
cent. In the case of the admissions tax 
certain charitable, educational, and 
other activities are made exempt from 
the tax. 

A new tax is imposed upon profes- 
sional zambling equivalent to 10 percent 
of the amount wagered. It is further 
required that each professional gambler 
pay an occupational tax of $50 per year 
and properly display a special tax stamp. 
The list of individuals paying this occu- 
pational tax is to be available for public 
inspection. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The House defeated the bill introduced 
by Congressman JOHN RANKIN, which 
provided for the establishment of a vet- 
erans’ hospital for Negroes. This bill 
was definitely discriminatory. 

Public Law 23, the Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951, provides that on 
and after June 27, 1950, any person in 
active military service—including the 
National Guard when on active duty for 
14 days or more—shall automatically be 
eccorded $10.000 life insurance by the 
United States without cost to such 
person. 

Public Laws 101 and 104 permit vet- 
erans of both World Wars I and II to 
renew their term insurance. Also per- 
mission is given for use of dividends to 
pay premiums on national service life- 
insurance policies. 

Spanish-American War pensions. 
Public Law 108 sets a new minimum pen- 
sion rate for these veterans. Also, it 
increases monthly benefiis to Spanish- 
American War veterans starting Novem- 
ber 1951, and it liberalizes the eligibility 
requirements for these vete1 ans. 

Public Law 187 provides for the pay- 
ment of $1,600 toward the purchase of 
automobiles for blinded or amputee 
veterans. 

Public Law 142 was enacted to protect 
veterans buying their homes under the 
G* bill of rights. Under this law, treble 
damage actions are provided against 
sellers who demand or accept more than 
the appraised price of the property. 

LABOR 


Public Law 78 authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to recruit farm laborers in Mex- 
ico and transport them to and from the 
United States. The workers would be 
assigned to reception centers in the 
United States where American farmers 
holding certificates-of-need issued by 
the Department of Labor could employ 
them. I did not support this measure, 
feeling as I do that it is another unfair 
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act on the part of agricultural interests. 
Public Law 189 is the first major 
change in union election procedures 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. This new 
law eliminates the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
quirement for employees’ elections to 
show that at least 30 percent desire a 
union shop, prior to negotiation for and 
National Labor Relations Board certifi- 
cation of a union-shop agreement. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Public Law 215 tightened standards 
for the sale of three classes of drugs— 
barbiturates, those “not safe except un- 
der supervision of a licensed practition- 
er,” and new drugs already restricted by 
law to experimental use. 

Public Law 201 grants Federal em- 
ployees a 10-percent increase in com- 
pensation except that in no case will 
an employee receive less than $300 per 
annum nor more than $800 per annum 
increase. 

Public Law 204 adjusts the salaries of 
post office employees in that all em- 
ployees in the automatic grades receive a 
flat increase of $400 annually. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, it was not possible to 
obtain consiceration of my bill to restore 
mail delivery service to two deliveries a 
day. It is my intention, however, to 
continue to press this issue when the 
Congress convenes for the second session. 

Public Law 233 readjusts postal rates. 
Under this law, existing rates on first- 
class mail and air mail are unchanged. 
Effective January 1, 1952, postal and post 
cards will be increased from 1 to 2 cents. 
The fees on special services such as 
special delivery, insured mail, and collect 
on delivery mail are increased, and pro- 
vision is made granting the Postmaster 
General authority to set such fees in the 
future. This law also provides a grad- 
uated leave system for employees in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
allowing 13 days leave for employees with 
less than 3 years service, 20 days leave 


for employees with 3 but less than 15 
years service, and 26 days leave for em- 
ployees with 15 or more years of service. 
Thirteen days sick leave per year is 
granted all employees, regardless of 
length of service. This provision is ef- 
fective on January 6, 1952. 

Public Law 110 requires the labeling 
of all furs and fur products manufac- 
tured for or introduced into commerce. 
Also, imported furs and fur products 
must be properly labeled and invoiced. 

I submit this report of the action of 
the Ejighty-second Congress of the 
United States of America, and under- 
score its aim to maintain the leadership 
of the free countries of the world in 
the struggle against totalitarianism. The 
report shows that this Congress met the 
world crisis, not by defense programs 
alone, but also by a constructive eco- 
nomic program. There is reason to hope 
that, with the combined effort of Gov- 
ernment and citizenry, the ideals of 
America’s founding fathers can be real- 
ized. These ideals insist upon equality 
of rights and duties under God and de- 
mand respect for the dignity of man, 
This can be accomplished ty remember- 
ing in our daily lives the motto of our 
country: In God we trust. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 


gressional District of Wisconsin—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


Fr 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. - Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Wisconsin on my voting and attendance 
record from the date of my last report to 
and including the adjournment of the 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

No attempt has been made to include 
votes on all of the numerous bills, mo- 
tions, and amendments, but it does in- 
clude all roll-call votes, all quorum calls, 
and my votes on other measures on 
which there was no record taken, but 
which I believe are of importance and 
concern to the people of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. The 
purpose of this report is to collect in one 
place and in concise form information 
which is scattered through some 15,000 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcorD. It 
also contains information which is not 
cbtainable from any public record but 
which I feel should be available to the 
people of my district. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purpose of identi- 
fication only; no attempt is made to de- 
scribe the legislation completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. I be- 
lieve this word of caution is advisable in 
view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bills which un- 
fortunately do not always reflect the 
nature or true purpose of the legislation. 
Upon request, I will be pleased to furnish 
more complete information concerning 
any particular bill, as well as a summary 
of the issues involved and the reasons for 
my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress. This is the fifth 
report of my voting and attendance 
record. These five reports show how I 
voted on 851 questions in the House of 
Representatives. Based on the cuorum 
calls and the record votes, they also show 
an attendance record of 95 percent. The 
report follows: 
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r 
« 


Quorum call 


lo.....| H. R. 9827, Excess-Profits Tax Act of 1950. 
tion to recommit with instructions to increase the 
average earning credit and to increase the corporate 
On adoption 


ai | 
| 
: 


surtax rate by 5 percentage points. 
(Defeated, 145 to 252.) 
On passage. 
H. R 
Rent Act: 


tion. (Defeated, 153 to 223.) 
On passaze 


sonnel from tax on transportation. 
(Passed, voice vote.) 


air-mail pay. 


On passage. 
| Quorum call 


(66 to 0.) 


slavia 
Spain. On adoption. 
...| On passage. 
5 | Quorum call 


Forces who died in active service. 
(Passed, voce vote.) 
. 





Measure, question and result 


(Passed, 378 to 20.)........- 
9763, to extend and amend the Housing and 


On motion to recommit to committee. On adop- | Yea. 


(Passed, 221 to 152.)............. 
H. R. 9840, to exempt furlough travel of service per- 
On passage. 


H. R. 9184, to provide for separation of subsidy from 


1. R, 9833, to furnish relief policy assistance to Yugo- | Yea. 
On motion to recommit with instructions 
to furnish aid on a loan basis similar to that provided 
(Defeated, 76 to 173.) 
(Passed, 225 to 142.)........ 


H. RK. 9911, to authorize the payment of gratuitous in- | Yea. 
demnity to survivors of members of the Armed 


Roll | 


Vote call 
{| No. 


Date 


' 
| Present. 
On mo- 


vote.) 


Measure, question and result 


Vote 


8. 3263, giving preference status in Government em- | Yea, 
ployment to mothers of certain deceased or totally 
disabled veterans. On 


passage. (Passed, voice 


.| S. 4229, to extend benefits of Public Law 16 of 78th 


Cong. (relative to rehabilitation of disabled veter- 


Nay. ans) to persons in service on or after June 27, 1950. 
| On passage. 


(Passed, voice vote.) 


H. Rk. 9798, to authorize a Federal eivil-defense pro- 


gram. 


Cs Nay 
Yea. 


Yea. 
=+080..202]- do 
Presen' 


On motion 
Qn adoption, 

a On passage. 
REE GULL.” sctnndenaccceusietinesibbstckdunstamecees 


to consider: 
Ee DO 
SPE SO Otis ndncnesccanhonnad 


Yea, 
Yea. 
Present. 


.--do.....| 8. 3295, to amend the Railway Labor Act relating to 
union contracts and agreements for deductions from 
wages of railway employees. 
sideration. 

Quorum call 


On question of con- 
(Agreed, 286 to 48.) 
.| Present. 


Nay S. 3295 to amend Railway Labor Act. 


Present. 


On passage. 


On adoption. 
On passage. 


H. R. 524, for the relief of Charles J. Trees, 


recommit with instructions. 


(Defeated, 61 to 284,).............. Yea. 
Passed, TS 6G GR). wcds coccccscsces Nay. 


(Confer- 


ence report.) 


On adoption. 


(Adopted, 219 to 127.) ............. N 


i 
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Jan, 3b 
° .do lecece 

Feb. 


Feb, 6 


1H. R. 


“H. R. 1545) 
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Measure, question and result 


Call by States... 
Election of Speake ir. (Rayht urn, 231— Martin, 192.) 
H. Res. 7, providing that the rules of the Ho use of 

Representatives will be the same as those of the Sist 

Cong.: 

On previous question. (Defeated, 179 to 247 

On substitute repealing the 21-day discharge rule 
which permits chairmen of legislative commit- 
tees to bypass the Committee on Rules in bring- 
ing up legislation. On adoption. (Adopted, 
244 to 179.) 

H. R. 1001, authorizing the construction of 
tons of modern naval vessels, conversion of 1,000,000 
tons of existing vessels and the construction of an 
aircraft carrier. On passage. (Passed, 365 to 0 

H. R. 136, permitting gasoline consumers to deduct 
from taxable income State gasoline taxes levied on 
wholesaler and passed on to consumer, On passage 
(Passed, voice vote ) 

Quorum c: all a a = 

H. Res. 77, calling ‘upon ‘United Nations to declare 
Chinese Communists aggressors in Korea, On 
adoption. (Adopted, voice vote.) 

H, R. 1724, providing for the creation of a 5-membher 
board to renegotiate contracts that are made by cer- 
tain Government agencies exercising functions in 
connection with the national defense. On passage. 
(Passed, 377 to 0.) 

H. R. 1, authorizing the payment by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity to 
survivors of members of the Armed Forces who die 
in active service. (Glinsurance bill.) On passage 
(Passed, 390 to 0.) 

Quorum call 

ears ine 

H. Res. 
ness. On adoption. (Adopted, voice vote. 

H. R. 2268, authorizing Treasury to pay interest on E 
bonds to investors who hold them beyond maturity 
date. On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 2141, extending for 2 years privilege of free trans- 
portation of gifts from members of Armed Forces 

abroad. On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum ¢: all 

H. 1612, extending for 3 years the “authority of the 
pvcslaaa’ to enter into foreign-trade agreements 

On amendment providing for congressional notifi- 
cation by the President prior to any reduction 
of tariffs below a level determined by the 
Tariff Commission to be perilous to domestic 
industries. On adoption. (Adopted, 225to 168 

On Byrnes’ amendment requiring President to 
withdraw trade concessions on imports from 
iron-curtain countries. On adoption. 
(Adopted, voice vote.) 

On amendment providing an escape clause where- 
by industries injured by tariff reductions can 
get relief upon appeal to Tariff Commission. 
On adoption. (Adopted, 191 to 89.) 

On amendment designed to bar imports of agri- 
cultural commodities when such commodities 
are being supported by the U. 8S, Government. 
On adoption, (Adopted, 124 to 110.) 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.)_. 

| H. Res, 42, authorizing $200,000 for e xpenses of C om- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. On adoption 
(Adopted, voice vote 

2339, clarifying 
aliens by amending 


regulations for admission of 

Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950, On passage. (Passed, voice vote 

H. R. 1090, extending time for admission of alien 
spouses and minor children 0: citizens who are mem- 
bers of Armed Forces, On passage, (Passed, 
voiec vote ) 

H. R. 2396, extencing to 10 years the statute of limita- 
tions for prosecutionsef violations of passports and 
citizenship laws. (Passed, voice vote 

H. R. 2615, amending the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, relative to peanut acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas 

On motion torecommit. (Defeated, 174 to 212, 
On passage, (Passed, 160 to 126.) 

Quorum call 

secede 


On passage. 


Reorganization Act of 
eorgan izations. On 


“i 


170 to 2 


amending the 
to wuthorize emergency 
sage. (De cetadl 

Quorum call......-. 

H. Res. 142, rejecting Reor 
1951, relative tothe RFC. 
2) to 197, not having received a cor 
fority of 218, 

H. Res. 166, providing for the consideration of H 
2988, a bill to provide housing and community facil- 
ities and services in connection with national de 
fense, On adoption Defeated, 170 to 219 

H. R. 317, increas limi disability payments 
under national service life-insurance policies to 
World War LI veterans from $50 to $100 per month. 
On passage. (Passed, voice vot 

H. R. 319, providing for treble-damage actions against 
seller of property who demands or accepts more than 
appraised price from veteran purchasing proper 

Ill of the Servicemen’s Readjustmet 


On passage, (Passed, voice vote 


ganization Pl: 
On adoption. 
istitutional n 


i 


under title 
Act 0. 1944, 


500,000 | 


33, creating Select C ommittee on Small Busi- 


Vote 


Yea. 


Present. 


Yea. 
Nay. 


Present 
Present, 


Nay. 


Present, 


Yea, 
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Roll 
call Date 
No. 


Passe i, v 
282, making appr 
ost Office Depart: 

smendment 
provided 


on, (Def ited 


passage 


tain Government aget 
year, 1951 
On amendment r 
modity Credit 
adoption 
On passage 
uorum call... 


On Byrnes amendment cuarante¢ 
icemen to communicate 
eres On adoption 
On amendment to A ite acivilian app. 
review of cases for certain 
On adoption Adopted. voles vote 
On amendment providing that reservists who 
have been released after servi g 12 months may 
not be recalled for a longer period than 30 days 
unless a state of war has been declared to exist. 
On adoption Adopted, voice vote 
On amendment to allow the induction 
cally disabled persons for lin 
idoption. Defeated, voice 
i ition to recommit (Defeated , 121 to 292 
Passed, 372 t an 
197, extending authority of President to | 
I exports to June 30, 1953. On »ption 
ypted, voice vote 
t. 2401, increasing to $5 
e of $5,000 for criminal viol 
ntitrust Act On passage (Passed, voice vote 
. R. 3709, making appropriations for Department of 
zabor, the Federal Security Ageney, and related 


| I 
independent agencies for fiscal year 1952 
8 On amendment to bar use of funds for propaganda 


tl board for 


inactive reserves 


of physi 
ited service, On 


7) H.J 
--% ,000 present matimum 


itions of shermar 


I 
co 
1 
I 


and publicity purposes not already authorized 
by Congress. Onadoption. (Adopted, | 
On amendment to increase by $75 million fund 
provided for grants for hospital construct 
under the Public Health Service 
(Defeated, voice vote 
On amendment permitting covered 
fill only 25 percent of vacancies that oceur in 
1952, Onadoption. (Adoy . 208 to 145 
On passage, (Passed, voice 
Quorum call 
i 


Ht) to SS.) 


On ado 


1 
1 
; igencie 
approprintir 
Interior for fiscal year 
On amendrn 
$3,400,000 
constr 
149 
On amendment 5,000 the 
construction by } yut stern Power 
ministration On adoption 
173 
On amendment preventing the use of fund 


developing the western Missouri 
n. (Adopted, 247 t 


f } 
ind 





1iment cutting #5 
ed for Bonneville 
truction On 
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Measure, question and result 
May 2] H. R. 3790, appropriating funds for Department of 
Interior for fiscal year 1952—Continued 
On amendment prohibiting departmental use of 
funds for publicity or propaganda purposes not 
already authorized by Congress, On adoption. 
(Adopted, voice vote.) 
On passage of bill, (Passed, voice yote.)........-. 
Quorum call 
H. Res, 220, providing for the consideration of H. R. 


3880, making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent offices for fiscal year, 1952. 
On adoption, 

| a call 
3880, making appropriations for the E xecutive 


Rk 
| Office and sundry independent offices for fiscal year, 
1952 


(Adopted, 220 to 159.) 


On amendment prohibiting departmental use of 
funds for publicity or propaganda purposes not 
already authorized by Congress. 
(Adopted, voice vote.) 

On amendment to permit the filling of only 2 
percent of the vacancies 
and bureaus covered by the bill. 
(Adopted, voice vote.) 

On amendment limiting to 
dwelling units to be started in fiscal year 1952 
On adoption, (Adopted, 151 to 113.) 

ndment fixing the emergency fund for the 
Pre ent at $1,000,000, plus certain unexpended 
(Adopted, 160 


On adoption 


that occur in the offices 
On adoption 


funds from 1951. 

to 128.) 
On passage. 
os ill ; ee Sore 
R. 3576, amending the Displaced Persons Act oi 
“i068 by extending program for 6 months to Dee, 31, 
1951, with no increase in number of authorizations for 
admission and no exten 
Displaced Persons 
(Passed, 312 to 63.) 

m call 


On adoption. 


(Passed, voice 


NE sh iennecun 


sion of the term of office of 

Commission. On passage 

10 | Quoru . 

| 8S. J. Res. 72, extending to 

| hospital and medical benefits 

War IIL veterans. On 
vote.) 

15 | Quorum call oensseceene 

| 5. Con. Res. 31, favoring imposition by U. N. of arms 

embargo on Communist China. On adoption 

(Adopted, voice vote.) 

H. Res. 96, opposing admission of Communist Chinese 
uthorities to represent China in U. N. On adop- 
tion. (Adopted, voice vote.) 

17 | Quorum call... in meee ones 

H. R. 3096, requiring congressional approval relative 
to certain defense land transactions by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration 

On overriding 
312 to 68.) 

H. R. 3973, making appropriations for the Department 

of Agriculture for fiscal year, 1952: 
On amendment permitting the filling of only 25 
percent of vacancies occurring in Department in 
1952. On adoption. (Adopted, 216 to 153.) 
On passage, (Passed, voice vote.) 
y 22 | Quorum call 
 _—— ae 
24 | do LO 
..| H, R. 3791, furnishing grain for relief assistance: 
|} India. On passage. (Passed, 293 to 94,) 
Quorum call. 
e do 
| On motion to adjourn On adoption. (Defe ated, 9 to 
224.) 

H. R, 4141, providing more effective prevention, detec- 
tion and punishment of crime in the District of 
Columbia 

On motion that House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of Whole to consider bill. On adoption, 
(Adopted, 231 to 3.) 

n. i call 


ivailable to World 
adoption. (Adopted, voice 


Presidential veto. (Overridden, 


| 


OF 


5,000 the public | 


Korean war veterans | 


Vote 


Yea. 
Present, 
Yea, 


Present. 


Yea. 


Yea, 
Present, 
Ye Ae 


Present, 
Yea, 


Yea, 


Yea, 

Present, 
Present, 
Present, 


| Nay. 


H. 3605, prov iding for a “graduated system of le ave } 


%; ‘Federal officials and en iployees, 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 3911, providing lapel buttons for relatives of 
servicemen who lose their lives. On passage, 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

IE TE Bik ook teniciisadenecninitintateentnin senetnte 

as do. ae 

8, 872, furnishing grain for relief assistance to India. 
mn adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 256 
0 82.) 

H. R. 314, providing for the establishment of a vet- 
erans’ hospital for Negro veterans ia Franklin 
County, Va.: 

On motion to strike enacting clause. (Adopted, 
223 to 117.) 
7 | Quorum tall 
..do 8. 1, authorizing universal military training and serv- 
ice and amending Draft Act. On adoption of con- 
ference report. (Adopted, 339 to 41.) 
Quorum cal 


On passage. 


68 | June 


72 June 
3 


74 June 11 


1 Absent, would have voted “yea’”’ if present. 


Present. 
Present, 
Nay. 


Yea. 


Present, 
Yea. 


Yea, 


Present, 
Present, 
Nay. 


Roll 
eall 
No. 


1951 
June 13 


Date Measure, question and result 


Quorum call 
H. R. 4386, appropriating funds for Department of 
Army civil functions for fiscal year, 1952: 
On amendment to provide $5 million for construe- 
tion of Tennessee-Tombighbee inland waterway. 

On adoption. (Defeated, 23 to 95.) 

On motion to recommit with instructions to incor- 
porate amendment permitting the filling of only 

25 percent of vacancies that occur in 1952. On 

adoption. (Adopted, 170 to 165.) 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote) 
15 | On motion to adjourn. On adoption. 
} to 161.) 
18 | Quorum call. __._. 

| H. R. 4000, permitting World War II veterans to re- 
new their cerm insurance. On passage. (Passed, 
voice vote.) 

H. R. 3932, providing vocational rehabilitation and 
training for all veterans with service-connected in- 
juries incurred after June 27, 1950. On passage. 
(Passed, voice vote.) 

...-| 8. J. Res. 70, suspending application of certain Federal 
laws with respect to employment of attorney by 
| 


(Defeated, 75 


Senate Committee on Rules and Administration. 
On adoption. (Defeated, 120 to 164.) 
20 ee call. ... 
H. R. 1072, permitting World War I veterans to rene ew 
their term insurance. On passage. (Passed, voice 
vote.) 
H. R. 313, providing for construction of certain Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital facilities: 
} On motion to recommit to committee. On adop- 
| tion. (Defeated, 62 to 71.) 
| On passage. (Passed, voice vote) 
| H. R. 4233, providing or assisting in prov iding an anto- 
mobile or making a cash payment to certain disabled 
veterans. On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 


oe call 


with non-service-connected disabilities. On 
peceags. (Passed, voice vote.) 
H. R. 4394, increasing monthly rates of compensation 
veterans and 
voice vote.) 


and pensions to 
passage. (Passed, 
| Quorum call... 
| H. R. 4473, the Revenue Act of 1951: 
| June 2: On motion to recommit. On adoption. (De- 
| feated, 171 to 220.) 
do... On passage. (Passed, 233 to 160).........----. ine 
June 25 | Quorum call 
-do.....| H. R. 4431, 
Columbia until] Mar, 31, 1952, 
171 to 120.) 
7 | June 26 26 | ¢ Quorum call. 

_.do.....| 8, Con, Res. 11, reaffirming the friendship of the Amer- 
iean people for all the peoples of the wortd, including 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, On adoption of 

| conference report, (Adopted, 351 to 6.) 

| June 27 | Quorum call..... 

..do.. H. R. 3283, amending the Agriculture Act of 1949 rela- 

| tive to recruitment of agricultural workers from 


| June 21 


extending rent control in the District of 
On passage, (Passed, 


foreign countries on the mainland of the Western 

Hemisphere, (Passed, 240 to 139.) 

91 |...do ....| Quorum call 

22 | June 28 |.....do : 

H. Res. 287, a closed Tule providing for the considera- 

tion of H, J. Res, 277, making temporary appropria- 
tions through July 31 for Government departments 
pending enactment of 1952 appropriation bills: 

On ordering the previous question, (Adopted, 
196 to 192.) 

On adoption, (Adopted, 195 to 191.) . 

. J. Res, 277, making temporary appropriations 
through July 31 for Government departments pend- 
ing enactment of 1952 appropriation bills: 

On motion to recommit with instructions to incor- 
porate certain amendments to effect a 10-percent 
reduction in funds of departments and agencies, 
(Defeated, 190 to 200.) 

29 | Quorum call. ...... 
— ee 


On passage. 


Res, 278, on adoption. (Adopted, 297 to 85.) 

H. J. Res. 278, extending the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 through July 31, 1951; the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended; and certain import control 
authority: 

On amendment preventing roll-backs or the lower- 
ing of price ceilings below those on enactment 
date of resolution and prohibiting any new price 
ceilings or: materials or services during the period 
of the temporary extension, except for the plac- 
ing of price ceilings on agricultural commodities 
if they exceed their parity price. On adoption. 
(Adopted, 232 to 159.) 

On passage. (Passed, voice vote.).............--- 

99 |...do.....| 8, 1590, extending rent control in the District of Co- 

lumbia for 1 year, On adoption of conference report, 

wr Aopiade 3 242 to 126.) 

277, making temporary appropriations 
through July 31 for Government departments pend- 
ing enactment of 1952 appropriation bills, On adop- 
tion of conference report, (Adopted, 256 to 12.) 


— awe 


100 | June 30 


H 3193, increasing and exte nding pensions to ve t | 
el + 
| Maa dependents. On | 


H. Res, 294, providing for the consideration of H. 3 , 


Vote 


Nay. 


Present. 
Yea. 


Yea, 


Nay. 
Nay. 


Present. 
Nay. 


Yea, 


Present. 
Nay, 


Yea 
Present, 
Nay, 


Present, 
Yea, 


Present. 
Yea, 


Present. 


Present, 


Nay. 


Yea, 


Present, 
Yea, 


Yea, 
Nay. 


Not voting.' 
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R, 1181, 
correction of injust 
records, On passage (Passed, voice vote.) 

Quorum ca ; . ee 











t709, makir 
























_..d0 
an 


’ do 









= tr . ’ \ i 
| of Labor and Federal Security agencies for fiscal 1952 | | On adoptior Lye i i4t ‘ 
0 A a! On motion to recon t to committee on co r Yea, 135 |...do... Or hior to ¢ ‘ Yea, 
| ence with it tions to insist on House pr ¢ etions to t ice appropriat ‘ ‘ 
| vision barrir fill f 
| of vacancies occurring in It 
| reaus, ete., 
(Adopted, 
Quorum ¢all aaa aiia ineinmeetmeninne thin 
H. R. 3460, increasing penalties for illegal traffic nar | . \ 
cotics 136 J i , call I t 
On suspension of the r les and passage. (Passed, | Yea 137 lo H Res, 289, tern ting the state \ betw \ 
voice vote.) th United Stat i tk ( 7 7 7 | 
ed inca I man 
| 
| 
| 













a 
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transportation, and storage of such eritica 





at. 2 | et See : resent | | such lands a te Ti Pa ' 
eh H. R. 3871, amending and extending for 1 year the tins Adopted, 270 to 92 
| Defense Production Act 01 1950 139 | July 3 Quorum eall | Present. 
a wn On Andresen amendment restricting until June | Yea. 14 S 7 mending i extending for 1 ¥ ‘ De. |} 
| 30, 1953, imports of fats and oils, cheese, dairy | fense Product Act of 1954 On . 
| products, peanuts and rice. On adoption | ferenee report Adopt st) 
(Adopted, 266 to 147.) 141 lo H. KR. 4484. confirming ar hing t \ 
) =. ae On Davis (Wisconsin) amendment establishing 1 | Yea. the States to lands benea he. : 
Government agency through which all claims of } ir ndt stural r ou 
| municipalities for materials, ete., would be chan | wate lidel On pa 
neled, On adoption Defeated, 164 to 251 | } 275 to 109 
190 }....00... On Hope amendment preventing the placing 0 Yea 142 | Julv 3 I nt 
quotas on livestock slaughtering. On adoption ypropriat or D ’ 
(Adopted, 24° to 167 i r. 1952 ( 
Oe Sa On Wolcott amendment deleting language en- | Yea 14 lo ecamnmit te ens ‘ ‘ ; y 
larging the President’s authority to acquire nst t t ' H ' 
property including facilities, and to erect plant | t t me 20 ’ 4 
factories, ete., and to engage in the marketing, , ' in 1982 \ 
| t 
| 

























































































































































materials necessary to national defense; but au 144 do Sti aiad cdo nt. 
thorizing installation of additional equipment, 14 An l ala ‘ 3 i t. 
| facilities, ete., in Government-owned plants and 14t Au 2 I it, 
| the installation of Government-owned equip H. R. 4550, banning export of tary iter R Yea 
ment in privately owned plants On adoption tes: cu ¥ t +} e k 
| (Adopted, 233 to Is4 j } i ich exports. On pas Passed, \ vot | 
| fae, ae On Hardy amendment deleting authority to create | Yea H. R. 1180. facilitating research and dev : twork | Yea 
new Government corporations by Executive by i service On passuge Passed e vot } 
orders. On adoption. (Adopted, 250 to 167 | H.R. 1227, ra to $50 tl Yea 
a On amendment authorizing a roll-back of 10 per Yea, construction cost of experimental sut Oo 
cent below the May 1, 1951, prices of agricul- passage Passed, voice vot 
tural commodities. On adoption, Adopted, 147) Au s Q im call... Ee nikeciginicact & 
234 to 183 14s ( i ae : ‘ I ent 
124 a On Cole amendment providing a fair and equita Yea. 149 Au I ent. 
ble margin for each species of livestock proc d H. R. 5054, making appropriations for D tmer 
to insure a fair profit to all segments of the indus. | | I sé f 1952 
try on « ich species On adk ion. (Defeated, | } } oO mend t t < y 
| 1fii to 249 } | pr 
Pb Gti ic On Davis (Georgia) amendment providing that | Nay | | ete eq ‘ O t \ 
for a period of 120 days following enactment of | | voice t | 
| bill prices and wages, salaries, nd other com- | | On amet ‘ to secur ¢ } 
pensation shall not be raised above the levels | | rt teer r 
prevailing on July 7, 1951, except that agricul- | | } hav St 2 oO 
tural products may not be prevented from reach Adopted, 122 t 2 
ing parity. On adoption. (Defeated, 172 t 1h } On p 4 I i, 348 2 j 
245 151 Aug quorum call A! 
12¢ ea On Poage-Cole amendment to set up a formula, | Yea. 152; Au 2 \ 
including parity costs, for arriving at ceiling ! Aug. lf Vr 
prices for all commodities to insure a reasonable | 154 lo H.R. 4914, auth t truct tr Ye 
profit On adoption (Defeated, 181 to 233 ind 1 sl inst tior Or I ] 
127 |...do-.... On amendment exempting strategic metals and | Yea | | to § 
| minerals from ceiling prices when in short sup- 155 | lo He ¢ Re j tionat _ . 
ply. On adoption. (Defeated, 200 to 21¢ nvictic \ im N. Oatis byt ( 
125 Me aosel On adoption of amendment deleting from the bill Yea. kian G rniment On adopt \ ’ 
language authorizing the licensing of and sus 
pension of licenses of certain businesses covered | 156 Au Quor I t 
by the scope of the bill. On adoption. | H. R. 3ss0, makir ropriatior rt I it | 
(Adopted, 333 to 82 } Ot 1 sundr ley lent office ( er- | 
129 |...do.... On amendment deleting n the bill lancuage | Yea | | port } 
relating to control of e« modity speculatior 157 ..a0 | 0 tion t commit to confer tt y 
On adoption, (Adopted, 242 to 172 th instruction t House pr 
13 a | On motion to recommit. On adoption De Nay. | relatir to ut housit oO i mi. | 
feated, 117 to 209 ) d, 164 to 2 
131 de On passage. (Passed, 323 to 92. sinc a 158 oO renee report \ 2 \ 
132 | July 25 | Quorum call .| Present j j to si 
| : H. R. 3880, making appropriations for the Executive 159 |...do.....| Quorum « Pr t 
| Office and sundry independent offices for fiscal 8.349, pr ding t ! mai munit t 
year, 1952. (Conference report } } i na i 
133 |...do..... " On motion to recommit to e ttee of confer- | Yea, 160 lo 0 ndment f the terminat te of tt Yea. 
ence. On adoption. (Adopted, 188 to 1s Actas Ju 952 tof Jur ] Or 
H. R. 474¢, making appropriations for Departments of loption Defeated, IS4 to ISS | 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary for i6l ee O1 endment str t pr racqu | Yea 
fiseal 1952 tion of sites for with | 
On amendment to ent $2!) million from funds for Yea, } | 1 de ‘ 0 i 






| salary and expenses of State Department. On 
| adoption, (Defeated 
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Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, =e District, Wisconsin (82d Cong., Ist sess.) —Continued 


a 


Measure, question and result Vote 
No 


lI on | 
Measure, question and result Vote © uh oe 
| 


1orum call... 
| i R, 31%, increasing and extending pensions to vet- 
erans Wi th non-service-connected disabilities 
On overriding Presidential veto. 
318 to 45.) 

H, R. 3973, making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year, 1952. (Conference 
report) 

On adoption of conference report. 
voice vote.) 


(Adopted 


(Overridden, | 


Present. 


Nay. 


On motion that House concur in an amendment | } 


providing additional $1 million for fighting 
spruce, bark, beetle infestation, ass 2to 
138.) 

H. R. 5113, maintaining the security and promoting 
the foreign policy and providing for general welfare 
of the United States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations in the interest of international peace 
and security (Mutual Security Act): 


On amendment to guarantee the return to the 


United States for salvage or scrap purposes of 
material and supplies given to friendly countries. 
On adoption, (Adopted, voice vote.) 

On motion to recommit to Committee on Foreign 
Affairs with instructions to reduce funds for 
economic aid by $350 million, On adoption, 
(Recommitted, 186 to 177.) 

166 . On passage, (Passed, 260 to 101.) 
Aug. ® —— call 


i 
H.R 1005, providing for the free importation of baler 
twine. On passage. (Passed, 210 to 41.) 
a call 


. 1046, increasing postal rates to yield estimated 8117 
‘million additional revenue to reduce postal deficit 
On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 
177 | Sent. 2) | Quorum call 
178 | Sept. 24}. do 
179 |...do....] H. R. 4419, authorizing the District of Columbia Board 
of Education to employ up to 15 retired members of 
the armed services as teachers of military science and 
tactics. On passage. (Passed, 238 to 53 
Quorum call 


S. 2006, increasing the lending authority of the E oper 
~ "Import Bank of Washington and extending its life 5 
years to June 30, 1958. On passage. (Passed, 259 
to 69.) 

H. Res. 429, providing for the consideration of H. R. 
39, a bill for the development of marketing facilities 
for handling perishable agricultural commodities 
On adoption. (Adopted, 211-112.) 

H. R. 39, providing for the development o/ marketing 
facilities for handling perishable agricultural com- 
modities: 

On motion to recommit to committee. On adop- 
tion, (Recommitted, 180 to 162.) 

H. Res. 414, authorizing investigation and study by 
Ways and Means Committee of overlapping and 
duplication of taxes. On adoption. (Adopted, voice 
vote.) 

Quorum call 





| Sept. 2 


82, relating to the unification of Ireland. On adop- 
tion. (Defeated, 139 to 206.) 
Quorum call 


| H. R. 5118, amending the Social Security Act to pro- 


vide unemployment insurance for Federal civilian 
employees. On suspension of the rules and passage. 
(Defeated, 197 to 140.) 

Quorum call 


icons 
adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 235 to 98.) 
Oct. 8 | Quorum call 
tions on parcel post packaces. On passage. (Passed, 
voice vote.) 


1 Absent, would have voted “yea” if present. 
* Absent, would have voted “nay’’ if present 
? Absent, paired for. 

‘ Absent, paired against. 





H. Res. 430, providing for the consideration of H. Res. 


IDO. 6ncutnandakhabecsDhnatendstebibaninaneuabnpan 
. R. 5113, the Mutual Security Act of 1951. On 


S 1335, readiustine downward size and weight limita- | 


Yea, 


Present. 


Present 


Present, 
Present, 


Present 


Present. 


Present 
Yea 


Present. 
Present. 


Yea, 


Present 


Present, 


Yea, 


Present. 


Absent. 
Yea. 


Nay 


Present, 


Nay. 


| Present. 


Yea, 


Present. 
Present. 


Yea, 


Absent. 


Yea. 








51 
H. Res. 436, author.zing the Co mm.ttee on Banking 
and Currency to conduct studies and investigations 
relating to matters within itsjurisdiction. On adop- 
tion. (Adopted, 284 to 15.) 
S. 1959, amending the Nationa) Labor Relations Act, 
amended, to validate union-shop elections held 
i or to time of taking of non-Communist oath by 
abor-union leaders, and to dispense with the re 
quirement of existing law that an election be held 
before a labor organization and an employer may 
make a union-shop agreement 
On motion to recommit. 
| feated, 22 to 304.) 
bon ND eco On passage. (P. assed, 307 to 18.)...........-.-.-.- Not voting.! 
96 | Oct. 10 | Quorum call Absent. 
H. R. 5650, making supplementa. appropriations for 
the fiscal year, 1952: } 
On motion to recommit to committee with instruc. | 
tions to strike out funds for Grandview Air Ter- | 
minal, Missouri. Onadoption. (Defeated, 127 
to 183.) 
eal abaits On passage. (Passed, 301 to 19.) 

H. R. 4740, making appropri ations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary for fiscal 1952. (Conference report): 

= en On motion that House recede and agree to a revi- 
sion of the languave of the House bill relating to 
United States contributions to internationa’ or- 
ganizations. On adoption. (Adopted, 200 to 


Oct. 8 Not voting,! 


194 | Oct On adoption. (De- | Not voting.? 


iy | Oct. Not vot ng.‘ 


Not voting.9 


Not voting. 


H. R. 5684, making appropriations to carry out provi- | Not voting.? 
sions of Mutual Security Act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952. On passage. (Passed, 222 to 99.) 

Quorum call 

H. R. 5411, amending Public Laws 815 and 874 of the | 
Sist Cong. with respect to schools in critical defense | 
housing areas. On passage. (Passed, 257 to 55 ) 

H. R. 5426, reorganizing on a uniform and equal basis 
all Reserve components of the armed services and 
fixing periods of duty required. (Armed Forces 
Reserve Act.) On passage. (l’assed, voice vote.) 


Absent. 
Not voting.* 


Not voting,! 


Absent 
do Absent. 

HR. 4473, Revenue Act of 1951: 

On adoption of conference report. (Defeated, 157 
to 204.) 
Quorum call 
H. Res. 463, providing for the consideration of H J. 
Res, 285, authorizing appropriation of $95,000 for 
commemoration of the one hundred and Bitle th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the U. S. Military 
Academy. On adoption. (Adopted, 179 to 148.) 

Quorum call 

8. Con. Res. 36, authorizing the appointment of 14 
Members of Congress to participate in a public 
discussion with representatives of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe. On adoption. 
(Adopted, 237 to 75.) 

Quorum call 

8. 355, adjusting the salaries of 
visors, and employees in the fiek 
Office Department: 

On adoption of conference report. 
339 to 7.) 

8. 622, increasing the basic rates of compensation of 

officers and employees of the Federal Government: 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, | Yea. 
318 to 26.) 
uorum call. 
H. R. 4473, the Revenue Act of 1951: 
On adoption of conferetce report. 
185 to 160.) 

H. R. 3660, amending the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to increase the monthly benefits paid to retired 
railroad employees: 

On anes of conference report. 

341 to 0. 

216 | Oct. 20 gone call 
| S. 1864, providing or assisting in providing an antomo- 


Not voting.! 


| Absent. 
| Not voting.¢ 


Absent. 
Not voting. ¢ 


Present 
tmasters, super- 
service of the Post 





(Adopted, | Yea. 


es 


(Adopted, | Yea. 


(Adopted, | Yea. 
Present. 


‘pile or making a cash payment to certain disabled 
veterans: 
On overriding Presidential veto. 
223 to 53.) 
H. Con, Res. 171, providing for the sine die adjourn- | Yea. 
ment of the first session of the 82d Cong. On adop- 
tion. (Adopted. voice vote.) 


217 |...do, (Overridden, | Nay. 
| | 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Of necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 


whether or not a quorum—a majority of 
Members—is present. No business may 
be conducted when it is found that a 
quorum is not present. 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 
structions, is voted upon by the House 


before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, or 
even killed. However, when a motion to 
recommit is accompanied by instructions, 
the vote generally indicates whether the 
Member is in favor of or opposed to the 
change in the legislation proposed by the 
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instructions and does not necessarily in- 
dicate his position on the bill as a whole. 
A motion to recommit with instructions, 
if adopted, does not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its number. 
All bilis that originate in the House are 
designated by an H: those that originate 
in the Senate, by an S. There are four 
main types: 

First. H. R. (S.) designates a bill 
which when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig- 
nates a joint resolution which must pass 
both Houses and be signed by the Presi- 
dent before becoming law. It is general- 
ly used for continuing the life of an exist- 
ing law, or in submitting to the States 
a constitutional amendment, in which 
case it does not require the signature of 
the President but must be passed by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) 
designates a concurrent resolution. To 
become effective it mus; be passed by both 
the House and Senate but does not re- 
quire the President’s signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provision 
that they may te terminated by concur- 
rent resolution, thus eliminating the pos- 
sibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designates 
a simple resolution of either body. It 
does not require approval by the other 
body nor the signature of the President. 
It is used to deal with matters that con- 
cern one House only, such as changing 
rules, creating special committees, etc. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after appro- 
val of the committee concerned, go to 
the House Committee on Rules where a 
rule. in the form of a House Resolution 
(H. Res.) , is granted covering the time al- 
lowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in confer- 
ence to work out differences existing in 
the legislation as passed by the two bod- 
ies. Upon conclusion of their confer- 
ence, a report is submitted to each House 
setting forth the agreements reached. 
Each House then must act by way of 
adopting or rejecting the report in whole 
or in part. 

F. Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposition. 

G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First. Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say “aye,” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is sufficient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op- 
posed to stand. He counts in each in- 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 
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Third. Tellers are ordered. A Mem- 
ber on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed as tellers, and they take their 
places at each side of the center aisle. 
Those in favor walk through and are 
counted. Those opposed do likewise. 
The result settles most questions, but any 
Member, supported by one-fifth of a 
quorum, can ask for a roll call. This 
privilege is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Fourth. Roll calls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in- 
volved. Each Member’s name is called, 
and his vote recorded. Roll calls con- 
stitute the official voting record of the 
House. 

The results of various votes when taken 
by a division, tellers, or roll calls are in- 
dicated in parentheses in the record 
above. The “yeas” are shown first; the 
“nays” last. 





Alert Residents of New York’s Nineteenth 
Congressional District Show Public 
Opinion Favors Continuous Negotia- 
tions for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Sa‘urday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
the Members of this great House are 
aware of my overwhelming pride in the 
people of the Nineteenth Congressional 
District of New York because so often, in 
the history of this wonderful country of 
ours, out of the depressed economy of 
this area have come the strength and 
dedication to bring about much-needed 
reforms. 

Ancient tenements are making way for 
modern housing developments; and in 
two of those housing projects, built and 
owned by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. under New York State laws, we 
have tenants who represent a cross sec- 
tion of intellectual opinion in the coun- 
try, more representative than a college 
faculty but certainly as high in intelli- 
gence and information quotients. 

This group is, as a whole, aggressively 
contemporary in attitudes of thought 
and in the physical aids to measuring 
those attitudes. 

I am in receipt of a recent letter from 
Mr. Michael Tobin, 7 Stuyvesant Oval, 
executive secretary, T. & V. Council for 
Peaceful Alternatives, presenting me 
with the results of a poll in Stuyvesant 
Town and Peter Cooper Village on four 
important topics. Since his communi- 
cation speaks for itself, I am inserting his 
letter and accompanying release in the 
REcorpD under leave. 

The matter follows: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am taking the 
liberty of writing to you and to other lead- 
ers in this community on a matter which 
is uppermost in all our minds today. 

As you no doubt know, the T. & V. Council 
for Peaceful Alternatives has Just concluded 


. -= 
A691 ‘ 
a polling of the residents of Stuyvesant 
and Peter Cooper Village on the quest 
peace. The { 





were very gratifying t 
indicated that more than 90 percent of tt 
T. & V. residents favor continucus negotia- 
tions to explore peaceful alternatives to war 
We are certain that the poll resu 

equally gratifying to you a 
whelmir ti 


ares 





g majority of the resi its in this 





it is most important that the thinki 
the community on this vital 
given the widest possible publici 
end, we have sent press releases to m 
metropolitan newspapers and to the com- 
munity newspaper, Town and Village. We 
are enclosing a copy of the press release and 
@ sample of the ballot used in the poll. 

We would very much appreciate any suz- 
gestions you have to further circulate the 
results of the poil. We sincerely invite any 
other comments you may wish to make and 
look forward to hearing from you. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL TosiN, 
Executive Secretary, T. & V. Council 
for Peaceful Alternatives 





A sample polling of tenants of the Stuy- 
vesant Town housing development on the 
east side of Manhattan showed a near-unani- 
mous vote favoring continuous top-level ne- 
gotiations among all the major powers to 
Secure world peace, it was announced today 
by the Town and Village Council for Peace- 
ful Alternatives which conducted the poll. 

Of a total of 1,048 secret ballots cast in 
25 buildings in Stuyvesant Town, at busy 
shopping areas and in playgrounds in the 
community, 1,002 favored continuous efforts 
to secure world peace with 
Twenty-three had no opinion. 

The poll also showed Stuyvesant Town 
tenants opposed to rebuilding of the Ger- 
man and Japanese armed forces—in each 
case by better than two and one-half to one: 
and opposing the inclusion of Communist 
China in discussions pertaining to far-east- 
ern problems, by a vote of five to four. 

Results of balloting on the latter three 
questions were as follows: 

“Are you in favor of rebuilding the Ger- 
man armed forces?” 


Nr Wace ccnricnncnaieiciesdatapieaiiuick ven 106 


“Are you in favor of rebuilding the Jap- 
anese armed forces?” 


ee cinintintits intend anbtiatidstieiapiasasaninipiais ined 62 
Mii ahaainchatenenupltiskics Seonaow dance sieaiailinpiclnsaanieapinadnie €69 
MT TNS ii nes shetspea stadia rani Sltads 117 


“Do you believe that Communist China 
should be included in discussions pertain- 
ing to far-eastern problems?” 


DaUen tains tintials nets meelennantindcaebdinimiaiinn 456 
Pic cdlin ithe uhlagis citi cic ianatal aeatdaen atid eae aida 630 
Ge CN cacnctittiicinins cinicnicainiceebaiaiccdanaeas 62 


Planned for several weeks prior to the ac- 
tual balloting by the Council for Peaceful 
Alternatives, made up of tenants of Stuy- 
vesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, the 
poll utilized latest scientific methods of 
studying public opinion. Tenants were 
polled in 25 of the project’s 89 buildings, on 
alternating floors, after having been advised 
in advance that a poll-taker would visit them. 

Three chief shopping centers and all play- 
grounds in and around Stuyvesant Town 
were also covered. 

Sixty tenants of Stuyvesant Town took 
part in planning and conducting the poll. 
Sponsors and supervisors were four promi- 
nent residents of the community, includ- 
ing: Dr. Sol Nichtern, Dr. Leonard Ritten- 
berg, Dr. Harry Swartz, and Mr. Normar Stu- 
der. 
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Ruhr Valley of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. O’'CONOR. Mr. President, believ- 
ing that it serves a definite purpose to 
bring to the attention of our people the 
industrial miracles that have been 
achieved in varicus areas of the country, 
I ask inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of an address by Col. Roy B. 
White, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, recently extolling the 
importance of the Ohio River Valley, 
which ne termed “the Ruhr Valley of 
America.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Simpson, his honor the mayor, and 
gentlemen, I am pleased to extend to all of 
you and to those who could not be with us 
the greetings and good wishes of our board 
of directors and our official family. 

Only a few years ago I delivered a speech 
here in Huntington and tried to emphasize 
the importance of the Ohio River Valley. I 
do not believe I failed, but this evening I 
will try to cause you to have a greater ap- 
preciation of it, and I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to do so 

I will endeavor to convey my thoughts 
concerning the importance of this mighty 
“Ruhr Valley of America,” and, knowing the 
head can absorb only as much as the seat 
can endure I will be brief and not burden 
you with endless statistics, facts, and figures. 

I do hope I can picture my thoughts in 
words which will leave no doubt in your 
minds as to my intent and purpose. This is 
not always easy to do. As an example, re- 
cently the teachers at one of our schools 
were interviewing parents entering children. 
One young lady teacher was quite startled 
to have an attractive young man say to her, 
“I am the father of the twins you are going 
to have this year.” 

Sometimes words seem to have many 
meanings, but we want our presence in 
Huntington this evening to indicate the high 
regard in which we hold this community 
and its businessmen. Since I last addressed 
you here we first demonstrated our confi- 
dence in the importance of the Ohio River 
Valley and its unlimited potentialities as a 
great industrial area by the expenditure of 
approximately $2,000,000 for our new bridge 
over the Great Kanawha. Since that time 
great developments have proven our confi- 
dence was well founded, and we have con- 
tributed in many other ways. 

Some of you here tonight helped us to 
dedicate that new bridge. We saw in its 
use an insurance of a north and south rail- 
road for your city and a direct link between 
the Great Lakes ports and the industrial 
areas bordering them, including the great 
Pittsburgh steel district on the one hand, 
and the great market areas to the south on 
the other. 

You and I can look back but a few years 
to a time when this territory along the Ohio 
was just a green, peaceful valley and not 
the thriving, humming, industrial region it 
is today. 

Yes, in about 10 short years, we have seen 
the sleepy valley of the Ohio become the 
humming “Ruhr Valley of America.” The 
pioneer, I suppose, was the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.'s Columbia chemical division. 


These astute and far-sighted pioneers were 
satisfied that there were practically inex- 
haustible veins of rock salt a mile under- 
ground in the territory where their immense 
plant is now located. That great plant is 
now operating as the Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp.—a Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
subsidiary. These technical and smart gen- 
tlemen named their plant site from the 
treasure hidden beneath the earth. They 
called the site “Natrium,” which means 
“sodium"—that commodity which we, of 
limited education, call “salt.” 

From that start in 1940, development has 
progressed rapidly—and especially so in the 
last few years. 

The list of great companies located in this 
territory reads like a blue book of American 
industry. You know these names as well as 
I do, but I am going to review them if for 
no other reason than the thrill it provides 
in realizing that their very being, their 
growth, their expansion, their vital part in 
our way of living is a testimonial to our way 
of life, our own system of free enterprise. 

So, let's see what American businessmen, 
under the old banner of freedom and free 
enterprise, have done as we move along the 
West Virginia side of the Ohio River. 

After leaving Wheeling we glide past the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s plant at Na- 
trium, and its neighbor, Glyco Products Co.; 
the Calco division of American Cyanamid Co. 


_at Willow Island; and the E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours Co. at Washington. That could be 
enough to revolutionize one side of any river, 
but there are more: The Vanadium Corp. of 
America and the Central Coal Co. at Gra- 
ham. The former West Virginia Ordnance 
Works at York, which served its own vital 
purpose, will now provide the site for two 
other large industries—the proposed gun- 
tube plant of the Army and the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. And then just below Point 
Pleasant is the site of the projected Celanese 
Corp. plant. 

I could mention many more, including 
some new ones which I am not privileged to 
mention by name—new plants making great 
investments on the West Virginia side. 

And on the other side of the river, toward 
Zanesville, is also an array of industrial 
might. There is the great Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp.’s Riverview project just 
below Marietta. Their bakelite and electro- 
metallurgical divisions are now in partial 
operation. Also, just above Marietta is the 
B. F. Goodrich plastic plant. 

But not all the money is spent on new 
plants. Some of the veterans must keep 
modernizing, changing, and expanding. The 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., the Ames- 
3aldwin-Wyoming Co., and the Corning 
Glass Works at Parkersburg; the Marietta 
Manufacturing Co. at Baden; the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. and Louis Marx & Co. at Wheel- 
ing; and the Triangle Conduit Co. at Glen- 
dale, all have made or planned important 
expenditures in expanding facilities which 
long have been in production. 

But you can't have hustling, thriving in- 
dustries without a source of constant power, 
for the American power plant is the heart of 
American industry. Therefore, I pay just 
tribute to the work of the power companies 
in creating this great beehive of activity. I 
mention the American Gas & Electric Co., 
with its several plants—the Philip Sporn, at 
Graham; the Philo plant, at Philo; the 
Muskigum, at Relief; and its supporting 
Kanawha River plant, at Glasgow; also the 
Monongahela Power Co., with divisions at 
Willow Island and Rivesville. 

I have said I will not burden you with 
statistics—but may I quote just a few star- 
tling figures. These power plants I have 
just mentioned represent an investment, 
roughly, of $335,000,000. To this you can 
then add, with some degree of accuracy, an- 
Other $439,000,000 already spent and in plan- 
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ning for the plants I have named and have 
not named. This is a total of more than 
$750,000,000. I have no personal way of 
knowing just what a stack of dollars that 
is—but it is a stack all right, and there is 
no mistake about it—and this has all been 
done right in this valley in less than a decade. 

These industrialists are wise men; men of 
proven business judgment and they do not 
spend that kind of money without reason. 
Important industries of the Nation are look- 
ing to this area with every good reason. 
They know, as we do, that in this triangle 
which nature has so generously endowed, can 
be found those things which are so vital to 
successful industrial venture. Here we have 
the economic atmosphere and the conditions 
essent’al to profitable production. Here in 
this vi ey are all of those industrial essen- 
tials, coal, natural gas, good and plentiful 
water, thick veins of rock salt, lakes of salt 
brine, and an abundance oi electric power 
with coal as its creatcr. 

There is one other vital element present 
in this territory—an element not provided 
by the generous hand of nature, but by the 
pioneering spirit of Americans like your- 
selves—transportation. An adequate system 
of steel rails, which also provide the bulk of 
the essential transportation of the Nation, 
and without it our industries cannot survive. 
It is also provided with sufficient highway 
and water transportation to abundantly sup- 
ply industrial needs and afford ample pro- 
tection so necessary to encourage continued 
industrial growth. 

We are pleased to have the privilege of 
serving these fine new plants. We're glad 
to Know tliat they, along with us, have great 
confidence in the future of this part of the 
country. Faith in the future of America is 
so clearly demonstrated when industry in- 
vests such amounts of money in constructing 
and equipping such modern plants as these. 
I feel sure you all join in this confidence 
and faith. 

As you listen to me tell you of the great 
possibilities of this area, I hope you get the 
idea that I'm a pretty good salesman for 
your valley. Well, Iam. In fact, I feel that 
B. & O. people are your top salesmen. It is 
to our own benefit to be so, and it is our 
business to be so—and besides, the better 
off you are, the better off we are bound to be. 

Acting as liaison between industry and 
this region of present and potential indus- 
trial greatness is a long, tedious process. The 
seed planted today may not bear fruit for 
several years, But experience has demon- 
strated that when some of our ringleaders 
have shown their faith in a particular indus- 
trial region, and have backed that faith with 
quite substantial investments, others follow 
the lead. That is happening today in this 
area. 

But we don't oversell. We don’t have to. 
We are very realistic in our contacts with the 
executives of industry. We tell all who will 
listen about this area by word of mouth and 
by advertisements in national magazines. 
We have something to sell many of those 
executives—and we believe we know 5,000 of 
them, through one means or another. Day 
in and day out we tell our story of the ad- 
vantages of this mighty valley; day in and 
day out we keep trying to put more and more 
plants in the valley and on the B. & O., and 
thus add more payrolls in the communities 
which we serve and add to the traffic we haul. 
I want you also to know that this year new 
industries are being established and existing 
industries are being expanded quite generally 
over our system. Nationally, industry is ex- 
panding this year at the sizable rate of 
about $23,000,000,000. 

Our representatives in this territory, in ad- 
dition to being part and parcel of the com- 
munity, are also active salesmen for this area, 
Please accept my sincere thanks for the con- 
sideration you have shown them. 











We work in close harmony with the great 
State of West Virginia, its towns, its cities, 
and its industries. We think it is important 
for us to do so, and we bélieve it is important 
to West Virginia that we do so. We have all 
grown up together, and we will continue to 
go forward together. 

There are many questions troubling those 
of us in transportation under today’s con- 
ditions. I could make another talk on this 
subject alone. I shall not do so. 

Someone has said: “Time is but the stream 
I go a-fishing in.” I hope your time this 
evening has given you as much pleasure as 
this occasion has given me. I leave this 
thought with you—'What the future holds, 
no man knows. B.'t with America’s great 
productive capacity till growing, with our 
Nation untouched to any important degree 
by World War II, with more and more mod- 
ern weapons, and with the spirit of our men 
in uniform and our people, we still have 
great confidence. 





Should Business Week Censor the 
Censors? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an exchange of correspondence 
between David Heath, attorney at law, 
of Dallas, Tex., and Elliott V. Bell, ed- 
itor and publisher of Business Week, with 
reference to the question, Should Busi- 
ness Week censor the censors? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ocroser 5, 1951. 

Dear Mr. BELL: If it is the policy of your 
publication to ferret out the newest and 
latest techniques of those who are manu- 
facturing equipment for our armed services 
and direct the attention of our enemies to 
them, you may have been unusually suc- 
cessful of late. 

For example, in Business Week for Sep- 
tember 22, 1951, beginning on page 78, you 
have an article that purports to reveal the 
newest and latest technique for manufac- 
turing napalm. You give the name and 
location of the manufacturer, the monthly 
capacity, size of reserve tanks, size of mix- 
ing tanks, the fact that steam pipes arcund 
the sides of the mixing tank keep it at the 
right temperature, the length of time a 
batch is mixed, that it is mixed mechan- 
ically through metered pipe, the tempera- 
ture at which it is dried, etc. There are 
numerous illustrations, including the inte- 
rior of the drier with its spirals used to 
elevate the napalm and spill it out through 
the heated air. 

I wish you would ask yourself, “Can this 
article direct the attention of the Commu- 
nists to techniques that they are not already 
using?” If so, “Does it thereby enhance the 
likelihood that American boys may be fried 
with napalm produced from a Soviet factory 
copied after this one?” 

In Business Week for September 29, 1951, 
on page 70 you have an illustrated article 
concerning a new device for making 14 tur- 
bine blades at one time. You give the name 
and address of the manufacturer. That the 
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importance of this device militarily is not 
lost on you is indicated in your first sen- 
tence in this article: “Turbine blades are 
among the biggest bottlenecks in making 
aircraft jet engines.” 

Mr. Bell, I do not wish to impugn your 
motives or call into question your patriot- 
ism in any way, but I do feel that you haven't 
been thinking. You must know that a re- 
porter backed by the prestige of your or- 
ganization will be made privy to production 
techniques that would be denied to a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Soviet Embassy if he 
were to usk for them. 

It may be that there are technical maga- 
zines that have already gone into these par- 
ticular items in far greater detail. If so, it 
raises the question of how on the one hand 
we can have the priceless advantages of free- 
dom of speech and interchange of ideas, 
which promote further technological prog- 
ress, and at the same time keep from show- 
ing the Russians all our latest inventions. 
Perhaps 4 distinction may be drawn in the 
use of the end product. For example, an 
improvement in drying wood would be some- 
thing to numerous organizations, and the 
end product would not be military. Where- 
as, an improvement in the manufacture of 
napalm ani of jet-engine blades can be of 
interest to only a handful of manufacturers 
who are manufacturing only direct weapons 
of war. In the latter instance it would seem 
that the public interest is not served by gen- 
eral publication of the information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip HEATH. 


Dean Mr. HEATH: Your letter raises the 
critical question of security of information. 
It comes at a time when President Truman 
has just declared that 95 percent of the se- 
curity information of the United States al- 
ready has been published by American news- 
papers and magazines. Business Week wel- 
comes this chance to review the facts con- 
cerning the two articles you criticize and to 
state its view on the broader, general prob- 
lem. 

With respect to the article in the Septem- 
ber 22 issue on the latest technique for man- 
ufacturing napalm, these are the facts: 

Prior to the release of this information by 
Ferro Corp., of Cleveland, Ohio, the developer 
of the technique, it was cleared by that com- 
pany through Army Ordnance. All the facts 
in Business Week’s article were within the 
bounds of security as defined by the military. 

With respect to the article on making tur- 
bine blades, these are the facts: A. V. Roe 
Canada, Ltd., and Modern Tool Works, Ltd., 
which developed this new machine, cleared 
the disclosure of it with the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. In this case, also, there was full 
compliance with military security. 

In both these instances Business Week was 
reporting unclassified material. But, why, 
as your letter inquires, did Business Week 
not censor the censors? That is the same 
question the President raised last week. 

The first answer to that is obvious: You 
can’t have a voluntary military censorship. 
Only competent military authority can judge 
what must not be made public knowledge. 
But the other answer is that Business Week 
regards the dissemination of technical in- 
formation that has been cleared through the 
military as a vital part of its task. It is 
a transmitter in the intercom system of 
American industry. We need, and need fast, 
better, cheaper, speedier ways of making war 
matériel. Suppression of this sort of in- 
formation would merely slow down the rate 
at which new processes can be adopted to 
get arms to the defenders of the free world. 

Failing to get this information out would 
be giving Stalin & Co. more help than his 
spies can get him from these published ac- 
counts, 
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For example, after the publication in Busi- 
ness Week of the article on napalm, an cffi- 
cer of the Chemical Procurement Division of 
Army Ordnance told Ferro Corp. that he was 
highly pleased that the story appeared. He 
hoped that other manufacturers of napaim 
would be induced to use this cheaper and 
speedier method that Ferro had developed. 

The turbine blade case provides further 
support for Business Week's policy. Publica- 
tion of the Canadian method got the infor- 
mation to American manufacturers faster 
than any routing as classified information 
through military channels would have done. 
Also, it made the facts available to any ce- 
fense contractor who might be able to adapt 
the method to operations unrelated to jet 
engines. 

Business Week supports a policy of en- 
lightened censorship of military informa- 
tion. It will scrupulously abide by the rules 
of the game. It will publish no classified 
material, but it will continue to disseminate 
other information that can step up the 
tempo of ovr economic mobilization. 

Yours sincerely, 
E.uiotr V. Bett. 





“One of the World’s Leading Authorities 
on the Far East Conflict Declares ‘The 
United States Air Force Has Raised the 
Government in Moscow on the Twin 
Horns of a Dilemma,’ Which, if Prop- 
erly Exploited, Could Create an Iron 
Curtain Between Russia and China and 


Separate Those Communist Govern- 
ments”—John David Griffin, Editor of 
the New York Enquirer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the eyes 
of the world are upon the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress now com- 
pleting its work before adjourning. The 
thought of all people in the country is 
upon Korea. 

Wondering if and when the peace talks 
will be concluded, they are speculating 
on whether or not our boys will have to 
face another winter of bloody war in the 
subzero temperatures in the hills and 
valleys of Korea. 

The long battles raging—the casual- 
ties now taking place—in the iron tri- 
angle and on Heartbreak Ridge are daily 
causing heartaches everywhere in Amer- 
ica. 

For these reasons all are praying for 
even a glimmer of hope and for over- 
whelming victory over the aggressors—a 
victory that will bring an end to ag- 
gressive warfare for all time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just come upon a 
wonderfully clear and altogether pro- 
vocative interview, written by one of the 
world’s leading authorities on the pres- 
ent-day conflict in Korea. In this inter- 
view, William Courtenay of the Kemley 
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Newspapers of England—after a 50,000- 
mile survey of American airpower—em- 
phasized the fact that it was the work 
of the United States Air Force that had 
caused the Chinese Reds to seek the 
armistice following their tremendous 
losses in the spring campaigns of April 
and May. 

Mr. Courtenay then went on to say: 


The last thing the Russians desire to see is 
the destruction of the industries of Man- 
churia following the loss of the North Ko- 
rean industrial centers. The United States 
strategic Air Force flattened the latter in the 
first 100 days of the conflict. The Russians 
are dependent upon the former for their own 
build-up in the Far East. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues on both ends of the Capitol may 
have the opportunity of learning of the 
observations made by Mr. William Cour- 
tenay so that they may have a fuller 
understanding of the problem, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks this interview 
with John David Griffin, editor of the 
New York Enquirer, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


IN THE Far EAST AND AT HoME—A 50,000-MILE 
SURVEY OF AMERICAN AIR POWER 


(By John David Griffin, editor of the New 
York Enquirer) 


“The last thing the Russians desire to see 
is the destruction of their industrial centers 
in Manchuria following the loss of the North 
Korean industries,” stated William Courte- 
nay, O. B. E., N. M., of the London Sunday 
Times, the Daily Graphic, and the Kemsley 
newspapers of England, upon his arrival 
from Washington at Idlewild airport yester- 
day. 

Courtenay, who has just completed a 50,- 
000-mile tour of United States Air Force, 
Navy, and Army installations throughout 
the country, is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on the present-day conflict in 
the Far East. 

Speaking of the campaign in Korea, he 
stressed that the work of the United States 
Air Force had largely caused the Chinese 
Reds to seek the armistice at the close of last 
June following their tremendous losses in 
the spring campaigns of April and May. 


BATTLEFIELDS ISOLATED 


“The power of the United States Air Force, 
combined with that of the Royal Australian 
Air Force and South Africa Air Force squad- 
rons assigned to the United Nations forces 
in Korea, stepped into that 10-mile gap, 
caused in the first thrust at the Imjun River, 
and effectively isolatedthe battlefields to 
such an extent that the Chinese infantry 
suffered enormous losses—losses that they 
will be unwilling to face again.” 

The British writer takes the view that the 
United States Air Force has raised the Com- 
munist government at Moscow on the twin 
horns of a dilemma, one which, if properly 
exploited by the American and Britishau- 
thorities could create an iron curtain be- 
tween Russia and China and, at the same 
time, separate these Communist govern- 
ments 

“The last thing the Russians desire to 
see,” he observed, “is the destruction of the 
industries of Manchuria following the loss 
of North Korean industrial centers. The 
United States Strategic Air Force flattened 
the latter in the first 100 days of the con- 
flict. The Russians are dependent upon the 
former for their own build-up in the Far 
East.” 

CHALLENGE TO SOVIET 


“But,” he continued, “if they were able to 
bring their air units to the battle line and 


aid the Chinese armies, the latter might still 
win a military vietory, since their infantry 
is 4 to 1 over that of the United Nations. 

“If they commence bombing the U. N. 
iafantry and aid the Chinese armies, they 
will invite certain destruction of Man- 
churian airfields, industries, and communi- 
cations, since, in such conditions, the U. N. 
forces would no longer possess that luxury 
of choice which they enjoy today. 

“Since the Chinese cannot win the war 
without this air aid, the Russians must 
either provide it, and risk the destruction 
of the industries of Manchuria by the United 
States Strategic Air Forces, or deny it to their 
Communist allies because the protection of 
the Manchurian industries is a greater Rus- 
sian interest than helping the Chinese 
armies whom they coaxed on into the Korean 
conflict with the promise of full air support. 


“BY HOOK OR CROOK” 


“This,” Courtenay continued, “is their 
dilemma and in time the Chinese will realize 
they have been left on the receiving end of 
fire power from the United States Air Force 
for 18 months with no air protection from 
Russia, while the United Nations line has 
never known an air raid.” 

Courtenay warned that the Communists 
are determined to secure control of Korea by 
hook or crook, that there has not been a 
change of heart but only a change of tactics 
because they have failed to secure a military 
decision. 

“The greatest danger,” he professes, “will 
rise after the ‘cease fire.’ There will be pres- 
sure to ‘bring the boys home.’ 

“It must be resisted,’ he said, “and we 
must hold a firm line for quite some time to 
come until North and South Korea are 
united and protected. The Communists plan 
to urge us to withdraw, as they demanded 
at the first armistice talk on July 10. Their 
purpose in having us withdraw is so that 
they can infiltrate into the south and take 
it from within—a popular Communist pro- 
cedure.” 

Courtenay leaves for England on Tuesday 
to give a first hand report to the British 
people, as well as governmental leaders, on 
the striking power of the United States Air 
Force and other American units in the Far 
East. 


Confusion Hurts Fortieth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the San Diego Union on 
Thursday, October 18, 1951. This edi- 
torial quite appropriately states the 
morale problem in California’s Fortieth 
Division. The editorial follows: 


CONFUSION Hurts ForTIETH 


Confusion in the Pentagon seriously is 
impairing the morale of California boys 
serving in this State’s Fortieth Division in 
Japan. 

Letters from both officers and enlisted men 
indicate that the lack of clarity in determin- 
ing the status of these National Guard men 
has threatened the efficiency of California’s 
civilian soldiers. 

During the last few weeks, there have been 
numerous s*‘atements by general officers that 
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these men would or would not be sent to 
Korea. O1.e day they are hinted to be Korea 
bound. The next day a statement is issued 
saying they are to remain in Japan to guard 
security there. 

Perhaps there is good reason for silence 
as to the combat use planned for these 
troops. Guardsmen could understand the 
security value of silence far better than 
constantly conflicting statements as to their 
status. The confusion has a bad effect at 
home as well as in Japan. It affects the 
emotional status of families throughout 
southern California. 

Loudest complaint from the guardsmen, 
however, comes from conflicting statements 
and policies regarding their return to civil- 
ian life. 

“Our officer morale, as you can imagine, 
is at rock bottom,” one guardsman writes. 
“We'd like to know just what we can ex- 
pect our tours of duty to be—barring a 
full-scale war. Are we in for 17, 21, or 24 
months?” 

General Marshall is reported to have told 
the guard officers they are in for 17 months. 
Ranking officers claim the term of service 
for both enlisted men and officers is 24 
months. Some reports from the Department 
of Defense give the Californians indications 
their term is 21 months. 

If policy has been made, it has not been 
clarified for the men involved. 

Naturally all of the guardsmen would like 
to get home as soon as possible. They have 
been embittered by seeing some services dis- 
charge faster than others and by,finding even 
in their own ranks that some will get out 
earlier than their buddies. 

These are civilians sacrificing to serve their 
country. The very least that can be done 
for them is for the Department of Defense 
to clarify their status. A halt should be 
called to this barrage of conflicting state- 
ments. 


Joint Accounting Improvement Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission heretofore 
granted I am submitting herewith an ex- 
change of letters between myself and the 
Comptroller General: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. October 19, 1951. 
Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. COMPTROLLER GENERAL: I have 
been following with considerable interest the 
recent developments in the audit program of 
the General Accounting Office, particularly 
the expansion of comprehensive and other 
agency audits at the site of operations which 
should lead to much more informative and 
useful results of audits. I understand that 
this program and your joint accounting im- 
provement program are incorporated in the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950 and the Post Office Department Finan- 
cial Control Act of 1950. 

One of the most urgent needs of the com- 
mittee is timely and independent analysis of 
agency operations of the nature contemplated 
by your new program. It is therefore my 
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hope that this program can be developed with 
such need in mind. While I realize that the 
program has not arrived at the point where 
an annual audit report of each agency would 
be feasible, I believe much could be accom- 
plished by annual reports wherever appro- 
priate of significant findings of your auditors 
during the course of audits and other exam- 
inations, to be made available to the com- 
mittee in time for the commencement of its 
hearings at each session of the Congress. 

I would appreciate your consideration of 
this question, and, if you agree with the ideas 
expressed herein, the assignment of mem- 
bers of your staff to consult with the staff of 
the committee in working out details which 
would assure the committee maximum and 
prompt benefits of your audit operations. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter 
of October 19, 1951, stating that one of the 
most urgent needs of your committee is 
timely analysis of agency operations of the 
nature contemplated by our new audit pro- 
gram, and expressing the hope that the pro- 
gram can be developed with such need in 
mind. Your letter expresses the belief that 
while the program has not arrived at the 
point where an annual report of each agency 
would be feasible, much could be accom- 
plished by annual reports, wherever appro- 
priate, of significant findings of our auditors 
during the course of audits and other ex- 
aminations to be made available to the com- 
mittee in time for the commencement of its 
hearings at each session of the Congress. 

Some time ago, I became convinced that, 
in order to fully carry out the responsibili- 
ties of the General Accounting Office as an 
agency of the Congress, along with improv- 
ing accounting in the Federal Government, 
the scope of the audit should be extended 
beyond the accountability for funds. To 
supply this need and satisfy the require- 
ments of recent legislation, the “compre- 
hensive audit” approach was devised. Such 
an audit is conducted to the extent prac- 
ticable and adequate in accordanve with 
generally accepted auditing principles and 
standards applicable to the audits of com- 
mercial enterprises. Its scope includes an 
audit of receipts, expenditures and applica- 
tion of public funds, the verification of as- 
sets, liabilities, proprietary accounts and op- 
erating results, and the examination of in- 
dividual transactions to the extent deemed 
necessary in the circumstances for deter- 
mining compliance with all applicable laws, 
regulations, and decisions, with authority 
and responsibility to state exceptions and 
raise charges where necessary. An impor- 
tant element in this audit program is the 
appraisal of the methods employed in oper- 
ating the accounting system and the effec- 
tiveness of internal control and related prac- 
tices in the agency under audit. 

The comprehensive audit has been ini- 
tiated in about 20 Government agencies or 
major parts of agencies. In addition, site 
audits of certain types of expenditure and 
activities are being conducted at numerous 
points in the field. 

The present approach to our audit re- 
sponsibilities, and the specific authority in 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 and the Post Office Department Fi- 
nancial Control Act of 1950, ehould go far 
toward producing information of the type 
which would be helpful to your committee— 
information which was not readily obtain- 


able under the older and more centralized 
audit processes previously in effect. 

I am sure you will understand the results 
contemplated under ou. new program can- 
not be expected immediately, for several 
reasons. In the first place, in many cases 
there are not yet available in the agency 
under audit the kinds of books, records and 
accounts needed to make a full disclosure 
of the agency’s financial operations and en- 
able an effective and prompt audit. Im- 
provements in audits must go hand in hand 
with improvements in agency accounting 
systems. These improvements are being 
worked out in the agencies on a cooperative 
basis with the General Accounting Office, 
as contemplated by the accounting provisions 
of the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950. In the second place, a con- 
siderable length of time is required to an- 
alyze the basic legislation and operations 
of the agencies under audit in order to 
enable a determination whether programs 
are being carried out in the manner in- 
tended by the Congress and within other 
legislative requirements. Finally, the per- 
sonnel of the General Accounting Office 
working on audits are not all of the type 
needed for making comprehensive audits. 
The rate of further expansion of the pro- 
gram will depend substantially upon our 
ability to obtain qualified personnel. This 
does not mean an increase in personnel. It 
is my hope that it will ultimately result 
in less personnel. It does mean a change 
in type of personnel. 

We have also, as you know, reorganized 
our investigative staff, one of its important 
functions being to survey throughout the 
country selected expenditure programs par- 
ticularly to test their effectiveness, from a 
fiscal standpoint, and their conformance 
with their legislative charter and the de- 
partments’ representations to the Appropria- 
tions Committees and the Congress. 

I will be happy to have our audit and 
examination program take account of the 
needs expressed in your letter, and to co- 
operate with your Committee to the fullest 
extent practicable in seeing to it that sig- 
nificant findings during the course of each 
year growing out of our comprehensive and 
site audits and other examinations of agency 
financial transactions and operations are 
made available to the Committee before 
commencement of the Committee hearings 
each year. I will be glad to have members 
of my staff join with the staff of your com- 
mittee in working out the mechanism for 
accomplishing the results we both have in 
mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller Genera! 
of the United States. 


Winning the War of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following state- 
ment, which I have presented personally 
to President Truman, covering my ob- 
servations in connection with a recent 
mission to Europe: 


Three weeks in Europe—September 27 to 
October 18, 1951—10 days of which were 
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spent at Caux, Switzerland, attending a 
World Assembly of Moral Re-Armament, the 
remaining days in West Germany, the 
Netherlands, England, and Scotland, im- 
pressed me with the fact that in this war 
of ideas—democracy versus communism— 
America is on the defensive. The mission 
to Europe showec me how the United States 
can help democracy take the offensive. 

These observations represent my own per- 
sonal views: 


UNITED STATES: FIRST JOINT WEST COAST SHIP- 
PING DELEGATION INITIATES TRIP TO SEEK 
ANSWERS TO WORLD-WIDE PORT DIFFICULTIES 


This mission to Europe originated during 
the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference. I 
brought together officials of the Pacific 
Maritime Association and representatives of 
Moral Re-Armament. Attention was directed 
to the settlement of serious strike difficul- 
ties covering a period of years within the 
National Airlines, through the application 
of the moral standards of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment. Threatened with dismemberment by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board last year, Na- 
tional not only settled its labor difficulties 
but attained sufficient financial strength so 
that it has petitioned the CAB to reduce its 
air-mail subsidy, looking toward the elimina- 
tion of all Federal subsidy. 

Thereafter, a joint delegation of American 
shipowners and longshoremen flew to Eu- 
rope to observe the effect of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment in solving industrial disputes. The 
objectives were to enable these representa- 
tives of American management and labor 
to meet shipping and dock leaders from other 
countries and to develop a democratic strat- 
egy of teamwork for the ports of the world, 
having in mind especially the prevention 
of further costly disturbances on the west- 
coast waterfront. 

Mrs. Deane and I, together with a group 
of men and women interested in Moral Re- 
Armament, accompanied the delegation at 
our own expense. The trip was made pos- 
sible through the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion covering the expenses of the manage- 
ment representatives. The union men met 
in part their expenses, and the remainder 
was covered by the sacrificial giving of those 
of us who believe that Moral Re-Armament 
will unite men and nations on a plane above 
the conflict of party, class, or political phi- 
losophy. 


SWITZERLAND: WORLD EVIDENCE OF AN ANSWER 
TO COMMUNISM AT THE MRA ASSEMBLY AT 
CAUX 


During this summer 10,100 people from 
88 countries, including cabinet ministers, 
members of 19 parliaments, and other key 
political, industrial, and labor leaders from 
many areas of the world came together at 
Caux to seek and to find answers to com- 
munism and industrial conflict. 

Among those with whom we had an op- 
portunity to confer at this session were the 
following: 

Senator Paul Kalb, vice president of the 
French Senate. 

Mr. Maurice Mercier, national secretary of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of France. 

Dr. Oskar Leimgruber, chancellor of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

Dr. Heinrich Hellwege, German Federal 
Minister for Affairs of the Upper House. 

Dr. Heinrich Kost, chairman of the Ger- 
man Coal Board. 

Mr. Hubert Stein, national executive mem- 
ber of the German Mineworkers Union. 

Mr. F. W. McNeil, president, Auckland 
branch, New Zealand Harbor Board Em- 
ployees Union. 

His Excellency Quinto Quintieri, vice presi- 
dent of the Italian Confederation of In- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hans Bjerkholt, a founder of the Nor- 
wegian Communist Party. 
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Others we met included two members of 
the Iranian Parliament and an Official from 
the Abadan refinery; a group of 40 from 
behind the iron curtain, including a former 
Soviet officer from the Urals, a delegation 
of Moslems from Soviet Turkestan, and a 
man who sat 6n the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party in the U. S. S. R. 
and was Deputy Commissar for Forests in 
the Soviet Government from 1929 to 1932; 
plus representatives of nearly all the Soviet 
satellite countries. 

Among those from industry were delega- 
tions of workers and management from the 
factories, mines, docks, and transport indus- 
tries of Western Europe; from the strategic 
areas and industries of northern Italy, the 
Ruhr and Berlin, northern France, the Vosges 
region, and the Red Belt of Paris, every 
industrial area of Britain, the iron mines 
of Sweden, the shipyards, hydroelectric 
plants, and copper mines of Norway, the 
blast furnaces of Holland, and the machine 
industry of Switzerland. 

There were at Caux up to the time we 
left: 213 industrial delegations from 293 fac- 
tories and mines employing 1,025,300 work- 
ers, 1,373 workers and trade-union Officials, 
907 Marxists, 202 Communists, 416 manage- 
ment representatives. 

Dockers’ leaders attended from 16 ports 
in 10 countries: Hamburg, Bremen, Genoa, 
Antwerp, London, Avonmouth, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Auckland, Melbourne, Rouen, Co- 
penhagen, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Rot- 
terdam. Amsterdam. 

Representing the French Federation of 
Textile Workers, Mr. Maurice Mercier told the 
assembly of the successful negotiations for 
wage increases of 15 to 1614 percent for the 
648,000 workers in the French vextile indus- 
try. These negotiations had united the Force 
Ouvriere, Catholic unions, and the fore- 


men’s unions, thereby thwarting an antici- 
pated Communist effort to disrupt the in- 


dustry. 

Mr. Raymond R. Zimmerman, Assistant 
Director of the Technical Assistance Division 
of ECA, who came to Caux reported that he 
and his colleagues on a European inspection 
tour came upon “example after example of 
labor-management cooperation” in the north 
of France. His ECA associates said, “Zim- 
merman, what a wonderful combination if 
Moral Re-Armament and the Marshall plan 
could team up for a better life.” 

At Caux, Mr. Zimmerman said, “This has 
been a new experience for me, and I have got 
a glimpse of the potentialities of Moral Re- 
Armament that I never saw before. I find 
you not fighting communism. You are not 
fighting anything, but you really stand for 
something. You stand for change—for 
change in our personal lives, in our home 
lives, in our community, in our nation, and 
in the world—and this is an order that all 
classes can rally to. It has been of profound 
importance to me to be here to meet you.” 

Mr. A. B. Tichenor, vice president of Matson 
Navigation Co., a leader of the official dele- 
gation from the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion, representing 27 steamship lines and 40 
stevedoring companies, stated: “On the basis 
of what's right instead of who’s right a new 
era of understanding can come to the west 
coast maritime industry and to the world 
as a whole.” 

Representing labor, Mr. Chester Hardister 
of San Francisco, vice president of the 5,500 
members of Local 10 of ILWU, who has one 
son in Korea and another in Germany, added, 
“For the first time I felt at Caux that there 
is a fighting chance to avoid a third world 
war through the universal ideology of Moral 
Re-Armament.” 

Personally I can say that I learned more 
in my time at Caux about foreign affairs than 
in all my previous eiperience. I feel that 
our expenditure of $60,000,000,000 for de- 
fense this year will not do the job unless 
it is backed by a change in Americans which 


will reflect superior moral standards and a 
way of life convincing to Communists, such 
as I found at Caux. I was impressed to hear 
a great many men and women, who for 10 
and 20 years had been leaders in the Com- 
munist Party, tell how they had come in 
contact with MRA, accepted moral standards 
in their own lives and changed, and are now 
changing other Communists. 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, who presided at 
most of the sessions, is right in saying that 
anticommunism is not an effective way to 
master communism. “Many people are 
against it,” Dr. Buchman said, “but they live 
a personal life that is for it. The true bat- 
tle line in the world is not between East 
and West but between right and wrong. We 
need a superior ideology that works, so that 
everybody says, “That's it... Unless America 
recovers her rightful ideology, nothing but 
chaos awaits us. Our destiny is to obey the 
guidance of God and live by absolute moral 
standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love; personally and nationally.” 


GERMANY: THE IDEOLOGICAL AND MORAL FACTOR 
IS VITAL IN THE CONSIDERATION OF EVERY 
ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND MILITARY QUESTION 
IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Going to Bonn from Caux, Dr. Heinrich 
Hellwege, Minister for Affairs of the Upper 
House of the West German Federal Republic, 
arranged for me to see Chancellor Adenauer 
at his residence. The Chancellor asked me 
to bring his personal greetings to President 
Truman. He expressed a deep conviction 
and appreciation of what Moral Re-Arma- 
ment had meant to Germany, saying it “had 
become a household word” in his country. 

The Chancellor also wished to thank 
America through me for what the CARE 
parcels had meant to the German people, 
reflecting the giving of America’s heart as 
well as economic aid. Even the ECA-built 
multi-million-dollar bridge over the Rhine 
near Cologne had not elicited the same re- 
sponse as the caring shown by individual 
Americans for the physical and moral well- 
being of the German people. 

Our frank discussions included the serious 
lack of coal in Germany. The Chancellor 
had been without coal in his own home, 
The shortage was influencing the thinking 
of the average German miner. The feeling 
prevails among the miners, why produce coal 
and return to cold homes? I was advised by 
the head of the German Coal Board that not 
more than 1 ton cf coal would be avail- 
able to each German mining family this 
winter. 

This economic factor is playing into the 
hands of the Soviet’s ideological propaganda. 
Because of this and other economic hard- 
ships, Dr. Hellwege was of the opinion that 
the government might lose if an election 
were held at the present time. My observa- 
tion is that another government might not 
be so favorable to the Western Europe de- 
fense program. 

Mr. Hans Dutting, director of the Gel- 
senkirchen Coal Mining Co., with 82,000 em- 
ployees, which produces one-fifth of the en- 
tire Ruhr output, and Mr. Paul Dikus, chair- 
man of the works council in Dutting’s min- 
ing group, gave credit to Moral Re-Arma- 
ment for settling a Communist-inspired 
strike which threatened to tie up the entire 
Ruhr. 

Hamburg’s largest shipyard, Deutsche 
Werft, has a backlog of 500,000 tons on order. 
In this city were the homes of many of the 
former Communists we had met at Caux. 

During my visit to Western Europe, I 
gained the impression from representative 
citizens from every strategic area that the 
real question is not whether the people of 
Western Europe will fight, but whether the 
United States, as initiator of NATO, will give 
them an idea big enough for which to fight. 
Few will fight Soviet materialism merely to 
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defend American materialism. My observa- 
tions convince me that, unless America pro- 
vides this idea at once, in the event of a 
serious emergency American youth would 
have to bear the brunt of any major mili- 
tary operation that might develop in Eu- 
rope. 


THE NETHERLANDS: SUBSTANTIAL POSTWAR ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY AND RECONSTRUCTION ARE 
ENDANGERED BY LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS 
AND ACTIVE COMMUNIST STRENGTH 


In the Netherlands my visit to The Hague 
and the great ports of Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam revealed marked economic recovery, 
but a seeming lack of awareness of any 
emergency. Despite the fact that the sec- 
ond-place Communists polled 25.7 percent 
in the prosperous city of Amsterdam, very 
few people expressed any concern with po- 
tential Communist strength. Naturally in 
such a situation there was little popular evi- 
dence of readiness to support general Euro- 
pean military operations. . 

Some key industrialists, like Mr. Frits 
Philips, of the largest electrical company in 
Europe, under the influence of Moral Re-Ar- 
mament are furnishing a new type of indus- 
trial leadership and contradicting Stalin's 
caustic comment, “When did the managers 
ever put principles before profits?” 


ENGLAND: ELECTION RESULTS WILL NOT BRING 
UNITY UNLESS THE SPIRIT WHICH AVERTED 
THE 1951 DOCK STRIKE BECOMES NATION- 
WIDE 
We arrived in London just prior to the 

general election. In historic Clive House, 
Dr. Buchman’s home in London, we met La- 
bor, Conservative, and Liberal Party lead- 
ers. I talked personally with them and with 
Mr. Arthur Baker, chief of the parlia- 
mentary staff of The Times. They were 
agreed, in advance of the voting, that the 
fundamental problems, political, social, and 
economic, facing the country could be 
solved only by a national moral and spir- 
itual awakening regardless of which party 
won. 

These representatives of British political 
life, like myself, were conscious of the fact 
that both the Conservative and Labor Party 
leadership were in danger of becoming so ab- 
sorbed in their own political battles that 
they would be blind to the strategy of anti- 
American, pro-Soviet efforts to take control 
of Britain’s industrial and political leader- 
ship. 

Dock leaders, who have been admitted 
tcols of such a strategy in the past, told me 
in their homes how the acceptance of moral 
standards had clarified their loyalties. We 
sat in on their meeting with steamship op- 
erators, and I heard how union officials, for- 
mer Communists now trained in Moral Re- 
Armament, had averted successfully a Com- 
munist-inspired strike last March that 
threatened to tie up the ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

Britain faces great economic problems, but 
as a visitor I should like to pay tribute to 
the stride she has made in her rebuilding 
program, especially workers’ homes, and the 
fact that her postwar exports now are 
around 175 percent of her prewar exports. 

Before leaving London I had an opportu- 
nity to pay my respects to Mr. Walter Gif- 
ford, United States Ambassador; to Lord 
Pakenham, then First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty; and met many old friends. 


SCOTLAND: POLITICAL STRIKES ARE NO LONGER A 
THREAT TO THE PORT OF GLASGOW, WHERE 
MORE SHIPS ARE UNDER CONSTRUCTION THAN 
IN THE WHOLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


In Glasgow, Sir Patrick Dollan, wartime 
Lord Mayor of the city, asked me to convey 
messages to President Truman. 

We had an opportunity to inspect the 
docks and shipyards, and met such union 
leaders as Mr. Tom Christie, chairman, 
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dockers branch, Scotland Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union, for many years a member 
of the Communist Party, who had changed 
completely his philosophy and was now ap- 
plying the principles of Moral Re-Armament 
in the settlement of all grievances and differ- 
ences which arose between him and the ship- 
owners. Several years ago this port was 
known as Red Clydeside, but today political 
strikes, according to Christie, no longer are a 
threat to the port. 

A few hours by air brought my wife and 
me, with the west coast shipping delegation, 
back to New York. There we found the docks 
paralyzed by a serious strike. Our experi- 
ences at Caux and on the waterfronts at 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, London, and Glasgow 
convinced us that there is an answer. As 
an American, I trust that this answer may 
be applied in time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion I should like briefly to sum- 
marize my impressions of this most inter- 
esting and informative trip: 

1. Our group was particularly appreciative 
of the kindness shown and services given us 
by our Foreign Service personnel in the vari- 
ous countries we visited. 

2. The Moral Re-Armament Assembly center 
at Caux provides a unique source of world 
information which should be more widely 
recognized and used by United States officials. 

3. Communists can and are being changed 
in such large numbers that it offers a new 
factor in democratic world strategy. 

Evidence at Caux, strengthened and con- 
firmed by our trip through Germany, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, con- 
vinced me that the Soviet evaluates Moral 
Re-Armament correctly as a force in the free 
world which has launched an ideological of- 
fensive of world-wice proportions, and which 
I believe will master communism. 

Three important instances from Germany, 
France, and Britain showed the results that 
can be expected from such a democratic 
counter-strategy: 

(a) The stoppage of the Red-led strike in 
the Nordstern mine, key coal pit in the Ruhr, 
which blocked the Communist program of a 
general tie-up of German coal and steel pro- 
duction in November 1950; 

(b) The MRA-inspired labor-management 
teamwork in successfully concluding wage 
negotiations in the giant French textile in- 
dustry, in October 1951, before the Com- 
munists could launch their expected efforts 
to seize control; and 

(c) The prevention of a general dock 
strike in the United Kingdom in March 1951, 
part of Communist strategy to cripple Brit- 
ish economy, through the change of Scottish 
and London port workers’ leaders. : 

4. A strong and friendly Western Germany 
is essential to the defense of free Europe. 

Coming frem San Francisco, where I saw 
signed a peace of reconciliation with Japan 
which established an historical precedent in 
the application of Christian principles to 
international settlements, I was struck by 
the lack of such a spirit in some of our rela- 
tions with the new German Republic. I 
could not help but recall a statement made 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in a let- 
ter shortly before his death: “We shall win 
this war and in victory we shall seek not 
vengeance but an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule the 
lives of men and nations.” 

My talks with Chancellor Adenauer and 
other German leaders convinced me that we 
may have been shortsighted in our handling 
of certain problems. Dismantling has ended 
but the controls on coal and steel outputs 
have created hardships and impeded indus- 
trial progress in Western Germany. There 
are many factors involved, both political and 


economic, and I do not wish to be too critical, 
recognizing as I do the general coal shortage 
throughout Europe and the special needs of 
France and Luxemburg for coal. 

When Germany is operating under the 
Schuman plan, these matters will be largely 
under her control, but I do submit that the 
coal situation in Western Germany today is 
deserving of our further careful study and 
perhaps rethinking. The required expor- 
tation of approximately 6,000,000 tons of 
German coal each quarter and the importa- 
tion by Germany at higher prices of approzxi- 
mately the same quantity each quarter is a 
cause of irritation and unrest, which is being 
exploited by the enemies of both our coun- 
tries. The proper solution of this coal im- 
port-export problem has immediate ideo- 
logical as well as economic implications for 
Germany and all of Western Europe. 

5. The ports of the world must be kept 
open. 

The strategy of the subversive forces in 
every country is to paralyze shipping and 
thereby break the lifelines of trade which 
hold together the free nations. Everywhere 
we find attempts to promote chaos by de- 
stroying commerce through port disloca- 
tions. The results achieved by changing 
Communist dock leaders to an acceptance of 
a superior ideology in such ports as London, 
Glasgow, Auckland, and Rotterdam have 
been practical and far reaching. Strikes have 
been averted and goods have been kept 
moving. 

It was the basis of confidence established 
through MRA between dock leaders in Brit- 
ish and New Zealand ports which clarified 
the real situation and enabled Auckland 
ships, falsely labeled “black” by Communists, 
to be unloaded on their arrival in United 
Kingdom ports early this year. 

The real cause of conflict, when political 
questions are recognized and eliminated, is 
the selfishness and resentment of both sides. 
When these human, as distinguished from 
political, problems are honestly faced and 
dealt with on a basis of not who is right but 
what is right, every difference and strike is 
capable of an immediate and just settlement. 

Such can be the experience of our country 
in east coast, west coast, and Gulf ports, 
when ship operators and union leaders apply 
the lessons which the delegation I accom- 
panied learned at Caux. 

It is not economics nor politics which are 
involved in the world struggle of today, but 
basically a conflict of ideas, namely, whether 
the ideas of our founding fathers based on 
moral standards and the guidance of God 
shall prevail or whether they shall succumb 
to the ideas of a ruthless, challenging, and 
godiess materialism. 

6. Anti-Americanism is running high in 
Europe, but this tide can be turned by creat- 
ing & new moral climate at home and abroad. 

I found on my trip that America is un- 
fortunately not highly regarded in mi&ny 
quarters in Europe, despite the huge 
amounts we have invested in economic and 
military programs. For example, since 
World War II we have appropriated $390,- 
000,000 for our State Department informa- 
tion programs. What concerns me is that 
it is not reaching the people we want to 
reach and changing their thinking. 

Likewise, the House of Representatives has 
appropriated $1,727,500 for the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which I have 
supported. Yet, so far as I know, we have 
not changed the thinking of a single Com- 
munist. 

If we are to reach the millions across the 
world and change Communists in their 
thinking and living, we in America must 
give a superior moral ideology which will 
answer the deepest needs of their hearts and 
homes, which will give them a valid hope for 
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a world of peace, plenty, and progress, and 
which will give each one of them a part in 
building that new world. But we cannot 
give such a moral ideology unless we live it 
first ourselves. Our weakness on the ideo- 
logical front is related to the moral break- 
down in our own country. The future de- 
pends not on what a few men decide to do 
in Europe, but on what a million men decide 
to be in America. 

In summary, it seems that America has 
been relying on a three-dimensional defense, 
namely, political, economic, and military, to 
meet the U. S. S. R.’s four-dimensional 
threat. In addition to building strength on 
those three fronts, the Soviets have become 
experts in ideological warfare, the battle to 
capture the hearts and minds of men. For- 
eign Minister Vishinsky declared at a Soviet 
rally in East Berlin, “We shall win the next 
war not with atom bombs but with our supe- 
rior brains, ideas, and doctrines.” To meet 
this challenge we must implement the words 
of President Truman, who said, “The strug- 
gle for the minds of men is not separate and 
distinct from other elements of our foreign 
policy * * * it is as important as armed 
strength or economic aid.” 


Nehru Tells ADA India Also Seeks 
Survival of Freedom With Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I insert in the Recorp, 
under leave, a letter from Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, reassur- 
ing western liberalism that India has not 
faltered. On October 3 a letter to which 
61 American liberals, including myself, 
had subscribed our names was dis- 
patched to the Prime Minister, attempt- 
ing to convey to him the doubts raised 
by India’s seeming equivocation. Both 
that letter and the Prime Minister’s re- 
ply are here presented for the reassur- 
ance of the American public. 


Mr. James Logs, Jr., 
National Executive Secretary, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Loses: I have received the 
letter, dated October 3, signed by a number 
of distinguished American nationals, a copy 
of which you have been good enough to 
transmit to me through our Ambassador in 
Washington. I appreciate the spirit that 
prompted the signatories to address me as 
they have done. 

India’s foreign policy has been repeatedly 
explained by me in a number of speeches, 
including some that I delivered in the 
United States during my visit in the fall of 
1949, a visit of which I have happy recol- 
lections. India’s attitude toward aggression, 
from whatever quarter it, may come, was ex- 
plained by me in my address to the Congress 
of the United States of America, from which 
I quote the relevant passage: 

“We have to meet aggression and to resist 
it and the force employed must be adequate 
to the purpose. But even when preparing 
to resist aggression, the ultimate objective, 
the objective of peace and reconciliation, 
must never be lost sight of, and heart and 
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mind must be attuned to this supreme aim, 
and not swayed or clouded by hatred or 
fear.” 

This remains India’s position. Our policy 
is not neutralist but one of active endeavor 
to preserve and, 
on firm foundations. On fundamental is- 
sues, such as the liberty of the individual 
and the rule of law, there is no difference be- 
tween India and other like-minded coun- 
tries. It is only as regards the methods to 
be employed to achieve the purpose that 
you have felicitously described as “the sur- 
vival of freedom with peace” that differences 
exist, and as I have explained at length in 
my public pronouncements, there is both 
room and justification for such differences. 
With the governments and peoples of the 
western democracies, we sincerely desire and 
ceaselessly work for full cooperation in the 
cause of liberty and peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


Your EXceLLency: We, the undersigned 
American liberals, joined together 4 years 
ago to express publicly our common rejoic- 
ing that the Indian people had finally 
achieved their independence. We had long 
sympathized with the Indian struggle for 
nationhood. We had long looked to you, 
Pandit Nehru, and to the movement which 
you head to give moral as well as political 
leadership to the contemporary world, as 
your great teacher and comrade, Mahatma 
Gandhi, had previously done. We would be 
less than honest today if we did not confess 
that recent events have raised serious ques- 
tions in our minds. 

These questions are so grave that we can- 
not forbear laying them directly before you. 
The overriding moral question of our age, 
it seems to us, is the struggle between free- 
dom and totalitarianism. Freedom, it is 
true, remains too often still an aspiration; a 
free society may be defined only as a society 
where that aspiration has some real basis 
in hope and striving. But a totalitarian 
society must be defined as a society where 
that aspiration is wholly and cruelly extin- 
guished. If the option of individual dignity 
is to be kept open, all men of good will must 
unite to check the spread of totalitarianism. 

This is the moral problem of our age as 
we American progressives see it. We know 
that millions of Europeans see it in these 
same terms. We know that many Asians— 
including many Indians—see it in these 
same terms. Yet, in this crisis which strikes 
at the roots of civilized survival, we are 
fearful that the Indian Government is fol- 
lowing a policy which ignores this overrid- 
ing issue 

We find it tragic indeed that a great 
people such as yours, having fought for 
generations, and fought successfully, for its 
own freedom, should now, having attained 
it, seem blind to the grave threat to free- 
dom in other parts of the world. 

We would make clear that we share your 
profound concern lest another world war 
should ravage the earth. The survival of 
freedom with peace is the supreme political 
problem of our times. We are confident, 
however, that the unity of the free nations 
in strength is the surest promise that war 
can be averted 

We appreciate too the special problems of 
India. We fully recognize that the form and 
manner of India’s participation in the 
struggle against Soviet totalitarianism can- 
not be the same as that of nations in differ- 
ent geographical or military circumstances. 

But India’s present position in world af- 
fairs raises irresistible questions. Does your 
Government, in fact, see no moral issue be- 
tween the democratic states and Soviet to- 
talitarianism? Do you recommend your 
own present neutralist course to the ordi- 
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nary men and women of Europe and America? 
Cr, as it sometimes appears to us, is your 
present course made possible by the shield 
raised against Soviet aggression by other 
nations? 

Our sense of fellowship with progressive- 
minded Indians is as great as ever. We 
share with them the conviction that the 
present living standards of millions all over 
the world must be raised if frecdom is to 
be defended, and we know that our own 
country must accept a major share in this 
responsibility. But we know, too, that this 
task will be impossible unless the peoples 
of the free world stand firm and united in 
opposition to Soviet aggression. 

We have respected and welcomed the 
frankness with which you and other In- 
dians have commented on American policy. 
By the same token, we fee! that we would 
not be true to the vision of freedom we all 
share if we were not equally candid with 
others. It is in this spirit that we send 
this communication to you. 

Following is a list of the signers of the 
letter to Prime Minister Nehru: 

Jack Altman, vice president of 
Wholesale and Retail Workers, CIO. 

Ernest Angell, distinguished lawyer, na- 
tional chairman of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Paul H. Appleby, dean of the school of 
public administration, Syracuse University, 
former Under '!Secretary of Agriculture. 

George BaNjanzi, vice president, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO 

Robert Bendiner, free lance writer, author 
of the Riddle of the State Departmcnt. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, labor advi-er to the 
Sccretary of Interior, former Congressman 
from Wisconsin 

Barry Bingham, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Dr. L. M. Birxhead, director of Friends of 
Democracy, Inc. 

Wayne Coy, Chairman, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, formerly administrative 
assistant to Presicent Roosevelt. 

A. Powell Davies, pastor of the All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C. 

William H. Davis, distinguished attorney, 
former Chairman of the War Labor Board. 

Emily Taft Douglas, formerly Congress- 
woman at Large from Illinois. 

Paul Douglas, United States Senator from 
Illinois. 

Angus Dun, Episcopal bishop, Washington, 
D.C. 

Herman P. Eberharter, Congressman from 
Pennsylvania. 

George Edwards, formerly president of the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit. 

Maj. George Fielding Eliot, nationally 
known columnist. 

Hugo Ernst, president, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers, A. F. of L. 

William T. Evjue, editor of the Capital 
Times, Madison, Wis. 

George Field, director of Freedom House. 

Rev. George B. Yord, Corpus Christi 
Church, one-time Catholic chaplain, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Walter K. Granger, 
Utah. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, distinguished attor- 
ney for American Civil Liberties Union. 

Leon Henderson, former chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, former 
Administrator of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. . 

Daniel W. Hoan, former mayor of Mil- 
waukee. 

Laura Z. Hobson, author of Gentlemen's 
Agreement. 

Sal B. Hoffmann, president of the Up- 
holstery Workers Union, A. F. of L. 

E. Palmer Hoyt, editor of the Denver Post. 

Hubert H. Humphrey, United States Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, 
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Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington, 

Paul Kellogg, editor of Survey Graphic. 

Arthur G. Klein, Congressman from New 
York. 

Irs. Albert D. Lasker, leader in the field 
of health insurance. 

Alfred Baker Lewis, president, Union Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. 

Howard Lindsay, well-known playwright 
and actor. 

Francis McConnell, bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church. 

Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta Constitution 
and Journal. 

B. F. McLaurin, international field or- 
ganizer, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
A. F. of L. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, foreign correspond- 
ent. 

. James E. Murray, United States Senator 
from Montana. 

Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Orgs nizations. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, dean of Union Theo- 
legical Seminary. 

E. L. Parsons, Episcopal bishop, California 

Drew Pearson, newspaper columnist and 
radio commentator. 

Ronald Reagan, president of the Screen 
Actors Guild, A. F. of L. 

Emil Rieve, president of the Textile Work- 
ers Union, CIO. 

Alex Rose, president of the United Hat, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers Union, A. F. of L. 

William Scarlett, bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, St. Louis. 

A. M. Schlesinger, professor of history at 
Harvard University. 

A. .*. fchlesinger, Jr., professor of history 
at Harvard University and author of the Age 
of Jackson and the Vital Center. 

Boris Shishkin, chief economist of the 
American Feceration of. Labor. 

James T. Shotwell; president emeritus, 
Carnegie endowment for international peace. 

Lillian Smith, author of Strange Fruit and 
Killers of the Dream. 

Mark Starr, educational director, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
A. F. of L. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of Illinois. 

Benton J. Stong, legislative director of the 
National Farmers Union. 

Richard L. Strout, Washington representa- 
tive, Christian Science Monitor. 

Robert E. Wagner, Jr., president of the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

Arnold Zander, president of the State and 
County Municipal Workers Union, A. F. of L. 

Max Zaritsky, former president of the 
United Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers 
Union, A, F. of L. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under general leave granted to 
extend remarks, I hereby include the 
following article from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: 

WHAT THE KREMLIN FEARS Most 
(By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, C. B., C. B. E., 
D. S. O.) 

CrowsBorovuGcH, Sussex, ENGLAND.—Are not 

you in America somewhat blindly assuming 
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that the next war is going to be much like 
the last—a war of unconditional surrender 
enforced by the threat of annihilation? It 
would seem that you are, for you are pour- 
ing out your dollars on the production of 
lethal things as if you were a golden 
Niagara. 

You are supreme at sea; you have already 
hundreds of warships in commission, be- 
sides great fleets in mothballs. You are su- 
preme in the air, or soon will be, for your 
goal of 50,000 aircraft a year is steadily ad- 
vancing. You have an army 1,°00,000 strong, 
which in firepower and equipment is incom- 
parably superior to any numerically equiva- 
lent Russian force. At no very distant date 
you will be turning out tanks at the rate of 
100 a day. Probably by now you have stock- 
piled 1,000 atomic bombs and have in store 
other mass-destroying weapons quite un- 
known to the public. You have new types of 
rockets, new radar and new guided missiles; 
and atomic-powered artillery, nuclear-driv- 
en submarines and the hydrogen bomb are, 
so it would appear, not far around the 
corner. 

You are upending on your Armed Forces 
more than 18 times as much as we are in 
Great Britain. Your industrial potential 
borders on the miraculous. You have, as it 
has well been said, “both guns and the 
whole cow,” and the roar of your engines 
reverberates round the world. You are its 
modern Titans; soon in one brief battle you 
will be able to unleash the destructive en- 
ergy of the whole of the last war. Never- 
theless, do not forget that, in spite of their 
might, your classical prototypes ultimately 
landed themselves in Tartarus. 

In assuming that the next war will pri- 
marily be a physical struggle, and that, 
therefore, physical force will be the open 
sesame of victory, are not you taking too 
much for granted? Out of your Vulcanic 
lives cannot you set aside a bare half hour 
in which to ask yourselves the first of all 
military questions: What is the problem? 

Apparently not, for you gaze into the 
Russian shop window, in which everything 
is decorated with the tinsel of propaganda, 
and for some inexplicable reason you shy off 
from boldly walking into the shop itself. Yet 
it is the things within it which will tell you 
what the problem is, and, should you spare 
a little thought, will suggest to you its 
answer. 

Among other things in the window is dis- 
played a map of the Bolshevik ideological 
empire. It is greater than Genghis Khan's, 
for it covers more than a quarter of the 
land surface of the globe, stretching from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Himalayas and the 
China seas and from the River Elbe to the 
Pacific. It includes about 33 percent of the 
inhabitants of the world. It also is titanic. 

But were you to go into the shop itself, 
you would find that everything displayed in 
the window is a fake or a lie. For in 1917 
Lenin introduced a new philosophy. He 
took the basic maxim of Western civiliza- 
tion—“The truth shall make you free”’—and 
inverted it. Thus in the Bolshevik vocabu. 
lary every word is perverted; a lie is called 
the truth, and truth is denounced as a lie, 
police terror is called democracy, serfdom is 
called freedom, conquest is called liberation, 
subjection is called self-determination, and 
the Political Bureau of the Bolshevik Party 
is called the proletariat, in the interest of 
which all individual freedom and national 
rights are suppressed. 

Why has this policy of confounding the 
meaning of words been adopted? The an- 
swer is: That the nations “may not under- 
stand one another's speech.” It is the story 
of the Tower of Babel Bolshevized. 

The very name the Russian empire now 
bears—namely, Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics—is a lie; for the U. S. S. R. is not 
a union of republics as it is proclaimed to 
be; instead it is the compulsory serfdom of 
nearly 200 subjugated peoples, speaking dif- 
ferent languages and stemming from dif- 
ferent cultures, each one held in leash by 
terror. Yet in this there is nothing new, for 
as the pan-Slavism of Czarist Russia was but 
a catchword for Russian imperialism, so to- 
day communism is but the catchword for 
Bolshevik imperialism—the most ruthless 
the world has ever known. 
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Therefore communism is also a lie, it is 
but Marxian grease paint superimposed on 
a fundamentally unchanged historic Rus- 
sian face. Though it is true that, in 1917, 
Lenin attempted to impose Marxist com- 
munism on Russia, by 1921 it had produced 
such confusion that to save himself he in- 
troduced his new economic policy. It was 
out of his failure and not out of his suc- 
cess that, under Stalin, there emerged a 
mixture of state capitalism and Asiatic 
despotism which, depending as it did on 
slave labor, was so inefficient that it could 
not compete with the so-called capitalist 
world—that is, with free enterprise. There- 
fore, in order that Bolshevism may survive, 
free enterprise must be destroyed. Today 
Marxist communism is solely for export, be- 
cause it is the solvent of free enterprise, and 
its precipitate is chaos, the prerequisite for 
the establishment of a pistol-ruled (Bolshe- 
vik) world. 

Except in the concentration camps, there 
are now no Communists in the U. S. S. R. 
Of its 193,000,000 inhabitants, some 314 
percent are state bureaucrats—a highly 
privileged class—and the remaining 96'3 
percent are state serfs who, unless free en- 
terprise throughout the world is destroyed, 
may one day wake up to the fact that they 
are living under a lie, and, in consequence, 
liquidate their oppressors. 

The crucial fact is that the Soviet Union 
cannot indefinitely continue to exist side 
by side with a system of vastly greater 
productivity, and how unproductive that 
union is may be seen in its low participa- 
tion in world trade even before the upheaval 
of the last war. Though in 1938 the foreign 
trade of Finland and the Baltic States, with 
a combined population of under 10,000,000, 
amounted to #526,000,000, with its then 170,- 
000,000 inhabitants the foreign trade of the 
Soviet Union was $74,000,000 less. Another 
pointer is to be found in the Berlin blockade. 
Why did the Kremlin impose it? The main 
reason was in order to prevent the Eastern 
Germans from seeing that Western Berlin 
Was more prosperous than their own terri- 
tory. It is its lies which so constantly dic- 
tate Soviet policy—and, in consequence, 
render it difficult for Western peoples of a 
totally different morality to understand. 

The contents of the shop reveal that there 
is no unity within the U. S. S. R.; instead, 
discord both latent and active. Like the 
Turkish Empire of the nineteenth century, 
the U. S. S. R. is a mosaic of subjugated 
peoples. According to the 1939 Russian 
census, out of a total population of 179,467,- 
186, 58 percent were Russian and 42 percent 
non-Russian. Also, as in the old Turkish 
Empire, the Kremlin is attempting to solve 
its problem of national assimilation by geno- 
cide—that is, by massacring and deporting 


the indigenous pecples of the sudjugated - 


countries as well as diluting them with those 
of Russian stock. The consequence its that, 
though discontent is normally inarticulate, 
it is nevertheless universal. 

All refugees tell the same story: That the 
U. S. S. R. is seething with unrest and that 
behind the iron curtain everything is in fer- 
ment. Between August 1945 and August 
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1950, no fewer than 15,C00 Russian officers 
and men deserted to Western Germany, and 
monthly around 20,000 Eastern Ger s and 
others cross the Western German border. 
Another proof is the steady increase in the 
number of Soviet prisons. Not long ago, one 
of the refugees, a former director of Soviet 
prisons, stated that, “Whereas in 1920 there 
were 3,450 prisons in the Soviet Union, in 
1950 the number had risen to 11,760." 

Nor is the Russian Army unaffected. Since 
19°9 not only has its structure been shaken 
by contact with the west but many of its 
soldiers have become disillusioned. A typical 
case is that of Lieutenant Bystrov, who, in 
December 1950, deserted. Though before his 
desertion his first impressions of westeru 
standards were based on nothing better than 
prevailing conditions in Eastern Germany, 
they 
mous psychological shock,” followed by a 
second when, on leave to his home in the 
Urals—a subjugated area—he compared what 
he had seen in Germany with the utter 
poverty and misery in which his relatives 
lived. Further, it should not be overlooked 
that 42 percent of Soviet Army recruits come 
from the subjugated peoples, and therefore 
inherit their discontents 

Though the Soviet Army is immensely 
powerful, it is no coincidence that, when- 
ever the Kremlin has resolutely been faced 
up to, it has drawn in its horns. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is that its 
inmates have realized that, under present- 
day conditions, military occupation decides 
nothing—that, in fact, physical conquest is 
no longer a profitable affair—a question I will 
return to later on. The second is that they 
fear actual war like the plague. Not because 


the U. S. S. R. can easily be subdued by ex- 
ternal force, but because war leads to in- 
ternal disruption. 
importance. 

In the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, it 


This is a point of vital 


was not Japanese naval and military power 
which compelled Russia to accept the Peace 
of Portsmouth; it was the eruption of the 
revolutionary forces within her. Again, in 
World War I, it was not her defeat in the field 
which brought her to sign the ignominious 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk; it was the astute- 
ness of Lenin, who, cashing in on the ruthless 
treatment of the subjugated peoples by the 
Czarist regime, offered them liberation— 
fully intending, however, to resubjugate 
them once he had created a Bolshevik army. 
The result was that Czarist Russia disinte- 
grated, 16 subjugated nations declaring 
themselves free and independent national 
States. 

In World War II, no sooner did the Ger- 
man armies enter the Baltic States, Byelo- 
russia—White Russia—and the Ukraine than 
they were acclaimed as liberators and vast 
numbers of Russian soldiers deserted to 
them. At the time, so encouraging was the 
German reception that Count Schulenburg, 
former German ambassador in Moscow, pro- 
posed that the invasion should be turned 
into a civil war in which the Russians them- 
selves would help in overthrowing the Bol- 
sheviks. He suggested that Germany should 
announce that she had no territorial claims; 
that she would agree to each conquered ter- 
ritory setting up its own local government, 
and that she would recognize these govern- 
ments as her allies. 

But Hitler’s suicidal policy of “the com- 
plete extermination of the Ukrainian and 
the other East European peoples” prevailed. 
Instead of liberation, the destruction of the 
Ukrainian and other underground move- 
ments was ordered. The result was that for 
their self-preservation the subjugated peo- 
ples turned against the Germans. 

This was the beginning of the collapse of 
the Third Reich, which was hastened by 
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Stalin's astuteness in adopting non-Bol- 
shevik tactics, though, like Lenin, his in- 
tention was to discard them once the war 
was won. Had Hitler but offered the sub- 
jugated peoples freedom and self-determi- 
nation, the high probability is that the 
U. S. S. R. would have collpased before the 
end of 1941. 

Besides not being able in wartime to rely 
on the loyalty of its subjugated peoples, the 
Kremlin is fearful of invading Western 
countries, because, should it do so, its sol- 
diers will discover that the U. S. S. R., in- 
stead of being, as they have been brought 
up to believe, the most advanced country in 
the world, is one of its most backward, and 
that they are the victims of a gigantic lie. 
For this reason alone—though there are 
others—Stalin has been compelled to sub- 
stitute what is called “cold” war for “hot.” 
Its aims are: (1) To confuse the thought of 
Russia’s adversaries by turning every argu- 
ment upside down and reaping a propa- 
ganda value out of the confusion. (2) To 
rot her opponents internally by means of 
fifth columns, and discredit their democratic 
principles should they resort to repressive 
measures. (3) To compel them, by constant 
military threat, to expend such large sums 
on armaments that they will cripple their 
finances and undermine their economies. 
(4) To distract their military forces by 
drawing them into distant regions, such as 
Malaya, Indochina and Korea, in which only 
satellite troops are engaged. 

For the Kremlin, cold war is the only type 
of aggressive warfare which fits Russian psy- 
chology. Its strategy is that of dissolution 
and not of destruction—the attack on the 
mind of the enemy in order to gain con- 
trol over his body, and not on his body in 
order to influence his mind. It is not as with 
the Western powers, when they talk of psy- 
chological or political war, an auxiliary of 
actual war, but instead the real war—the 
decisive conflict. 

In its outlook upon war, the Kremlin is far 
more up to date than its antagonists. It 
realizes that in modern industrial and scien- 
tific conditions, physical warfare is increas- 
ingly becoming mutually too destructive to 
be a profitable instrument of policy. As the 
last two World Wars have clearly shown, the 
victor comes off almost as badly as the van- 
quished, and this, politically, does not make 
sense. 

We simply cannot ignore the fact that to- 
day cold war is increasingly ousting hot war 
as an instrument of policy and that unless 
we learn how to wage it in all its forms— 
political, ideological, economic, and mili- 
tary—so that in wartime we win over the 
allegiance of the enemy's masses instead of 
destroying them, the very means of destruc- 
tion we employ will end in defeating us. 

Now that we have inspected the contents 
of the Bolshevik shop, the question “What 
is the problem?” becomes clear. It is to 
frustrate the Kremlin's two-front strategy 
by adopting a two-front strategy of our own: 
(1) To be strong enough physically either 
to prevent the outbreak of war or, should 
war come, to be in a position to contain 
Russian military operations. And (2) under 
the cover of our physical forces, to be astute 
enough to wage a war of disintegration with- 
in the U. S. S. R. and its satellite countries, 
not only after the outbreak of war but from 
this very moment. Should its aim—suc- 
cessful counterrevolution within the U. S. 
S. R.—be attained without actual war, so 
much the better, but, war or no war, it will 
remain unattainable unless the war of dis- 
integration is ultraoffensive. 

Our existing solution of the problem—if 
“solution” it can be called—is ultradefensive 
because it is based on the conception of 


containing communism, (1) by military ac- 
tion on fire-brigade lines wherever an ag- 
gression may take place, (2) by economic 
betterment in the Western countries in or- 
der to prevent communism from spreading, 
and (3) by building up what is called the 
Atlantic Alliance as the progenitor of a de- 
fensive Atlantic or European army. 

Because it is a purely defensive policy, 
it leaves the initiative in the hands of the 
Kremlin. Worse still, it does not face up to 
realities. What is the use of a fire-brigade 
system as long as the fire raiser is left at 
large? Further, this dispersion of force 
emasculates the building up of an Atlantic 
Alliance, which is equally unrealistic, for it 
is based on regional planning involving over 
50 committees, and includes France and 
Italy, countries with large Communist ele- 
ments. As regards prevention of the spread 
of communism by economic improvement of 
the Western countries, it is excellent so far 
as it goes; yet it is frequently overlooked that 
economic betterment in itself can no more 
remove an ideology than filling an empty 
stomach can cure a deranged brain. 

This confusion of defensive measures has 
fortified the policy of the knockout school— 
that the simplest way out of the tangle is to 
cut the Gordian knot. In other words, to 
rely on physical force alone. After all, have 
not we sot the atomic bomb, and should the 
worst come to the worst, cannot we blow 
Russia to hell? 

This, however, is a somewhat crude solu- 
tion, for instead of curing the patient—the 
world crisis—it knocks him on the head. 

Though a sufficiency of force is the first 
half of the solution, the amount needed will 
depend as much on the moral state of the 
Russian peoples as on the strength of the 
Russian Army. The lower the first is, the 
weaker will the second be, and the weaker 
it is, the less will be the physical force re- 
quired to vanquish it. 

The second half of the solution centers 
in the unbearable Bolshevik rule, which has 
established a ready-made second front in 
every country behind the iron curtain. 
Wherever bolshevism is sown, antibolshev- 
ism can be reaped. For, though by terror a 
people can be compelled to obey their mas- 
ters, they cannot be compelled to cease hat- 
ing them. 

Hatred is the uranium 235 of the second 
half, and without it its physical prototype 
remains purely a weapon of material de- 
struction. And of all explosives, psychologi- 
cal fission is the one the Kremlin dreads 
most, because it glows the bottom out of its 
ideology. Therefore to turn the U. S. S. R. 
into a gigantic psychological bomb is the 
second half of the solution. 

Thus far, this half has been almost en- 
tirely neglected by the western powers, yet 
it is by far the easier to arrive at, because 
the U. S. S. R., being ethnographically di- 
vided into Russians and non-Russians, is in 
consequence packed with psychological uran- 
ium. 

In 1943 the representatives of the resist- 
ance movements then springing up among 
the conquered and subjugated peoples 
banded themselves together into an anti- 
Bolshevik block of nations—the ABN, 
Today it includes the following 25 coun- 
tries—14 in the U. S. S. R. and 11 in Eu- 
rope. 

In the U. S. S. R.: Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Byelorussia, Cossakia, Estonia, Creorgia, Idel- 
Ural—between the Volga and the Urals— 
Latvia, Lithuania, North Caucasia, Siberia 
(east and west), Tataria, Turkestan and 
Ukrania. 

In Europe: Albania, Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, Serbia, Slovakia and Slovenia. 
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The aim of the ABN is the complete dis- 
solution of the Soviet empire and the estab- 
lishment of each part as a sovereign nation, 
The ABN is, therefore, opposed to any form 
of Russian imperialism, whether czarist, So- 
cialist, Democratic, Republican, or Commu- 
nist. Nor will it tolerate any form of Rus- 
sian federation, because it fears that what- 
ever form it may take, it will inevitably 
lead to the reestablishment of a Russian 
hegemony. 

Because in the Atlantic pact—however de- 
fective—is to be found the only potential 
first front against the Soviet Union, so in 
the ABN—however lacking in organization 
it still is—is to be found the only poten- 
tial second front. Together the two should 
constitute the grand strategical instrument 
of the Western powers, the one being as 
essential as the other, for neither with- 
out the other can achieve what should be 
the Western aim—not the containment of 
communism, but the complete elimination 
of Bolshevism, without which there can be 
no peace in the world. 

From the value of the ABN as a disrup- 
tive instrument, I will next turn to its ability 
economically and strategically to strangle the 
U. S. S. R. in another war. 

The Ukraine, with a population stated to 
be 42,000,000, is the economic hub of the 
Soviet Union—this is why Hitler’s aim was 
to wrench it from Russia. It supplies over 
50 percent of the whole of Russian produc- 
tion, and there is no possibility of destroy- 
ing the Bolshevik empire without severing 
the Ukraine from it. Still today a Ukrain- 
ian insurgent army, Known as the UPA, 
is engaged in guerrilla war against the Krem- 
lin. 

The following percentages show the im- 
portance of the Ukraine and other subju- 
gated countries to the over-all Soviet econ- 
omy. Coal, 60 percent from the Ukraine and 
9 percent from Turkestan; iron ore, 60 per- 
cent from the Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
30 percent from Idel-Ural; manganese, 100 
percent from Georgia and the Ukraine; cop- 
per, 40 percent from Turkestan and Cau- 
casia; lead, 80 percent from Turkestan; zinc, 
80 percent from Caucasia and the Ukraine; 
mercury, 100 percent from Turkestan and 
the Ukraine; and sulfur, 80 percent from 
the Ukraine, Caucasia, and Turkestan. 

Almost the entire production of oil in the 
U. S. S. R. comes from non-Russian soil. 
Finally, as regards agricultural products, 33 
percent of Russian wheat comes from the 
Ukraine and North Caucasia, 70 percent of 
the sugar is produced in the Ukraine, and 100 
percent of the cotton is grown in Turkestan 
and Caucasia. 

Therefore the conclusion is, should in war- 
time organized guerrilla war be fostered in 
the subjugated countries and adequately 
supplied by the western powers, the high 
probability is that the whole economy of the 
U. S. S. R. would collapse. 

Historically Russia's strength has been 
based on two factors: the vast expanse of 
her territory and her vast manpower. This 
held good as long as weapon power re- 
mained simple and movements were governed 
by horse traction. But this is no longer the 
case, for weapon power has been industrial- 
ized and air power has reduced her expanse. 

Communications in Russia have always 
been indifferent because expanse and move- 
ment are incompatibles. Even today there 
are no more than 57,487 miles of railroads in 
the U. S. S. R., whereas in Great Britain 
there are 19,863 and in the United States 
227,000. Further, many of the Russian rail- 
roads are still single track, and because those 
linking the Pacific to the frontiers of Poland 
and Rumania pass through the subjugated 
Baltic States, Byelorussia, and the Ukraine, 








they are open to sabotage in both peace and 
wartime. 

In order to secure hcr industries—her ar- 
senals—against air attack, Russia has adopt- 
ed a policy of dispersion, but, seemingly, has 
overlooked that the remoteness of many of 
them from the more probable theaters of 
war permits present-day aircraft to cut them 
off from the latter by destroying the inter- 
linking communications. Actually there 
would be no need to destroy the industrial 
centers themselves, for if the few main rail 
junctions in the U. S. S. R. are put out of 
action, the fewness of the railroads in most 
cases will render the deflection of traffic im- 
possible. 

Further still, the greater the dispersion, 
the more difficult does it become for the 
Russian air force to prevent the systematic 
destruction of either the industrial centers 
or the railroads leading to and from them. 
Relative to this, it should not be overlooked 
that, on account of climatic conditions as 
well as the great distances to be traveled, the 
replacement of railroad traction by motor 
transport will generally be out of the ques- 
tion. Also that, unlike the United States, 
the U. S. S. R. possesses no extensive system 
of pipelines for the distribution of oil and 
petrol. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this 
strategical survey are: (1) That the techni- 
cal equipment of Russia’s fighting forces will 
be at its best at the opening of war, and 
should her railroads be paralyzed, it will rap- 
idly deteriorate. And (2) because of this, 
it may be expected that, as in the past, Rus- 
sia will rely on mass-manpower attacks in 
order to make good her technical deficien- 
cies. 

Clearly, then, adding to the demands on 
the Russian army within the U.S. 5S. R. will 
lead to its numerical reduction in the areas 
of operations, and this can be effected by 
the assistance of the subjugated peoples. 
For them, the expanse of the U.S. S. R., when 
coupled with outside air supply and assist- 
ance, facilitates revolt, which simultaneousiy 
will be difficult to suppress should rail com- 
munications be paralyzed. Also it should 
not be overlooked that a vast belt of labor 
and concentration camps, in which millions 
of slave workers are imprisoned, stretches 
across northern Siberia and Manchuria. The 
first of these areas is within transpolar air 
range of the United States, and the second 
at no great distance from Korea and Japan. 
All these camps are potential centers of re- 
volt. Therefore the more the Kremlin can 
be compelled to garrison them the less nu- 
merous will be its troops in the areas of 
military operations. 

When all these factors are considered, it 
will be seen that Russia’s fighting manpower, 
great though it is, can as a whole no more 
be concentrated than can that of her oppo- 
nents. Though the latter are an association 
of autonomous nations tending to diverge 
rather than to unite, the U. S. S. R., is a 
despotism of subjugated nations, forcibly 
united by terror, and inhibited by disruption. 
That, in fact, Russia is a giant with feet of 
clay, and that the more her fighting forces 
are dissipated on internal security, the more 
formidable do those of her opponents become. 

I hope I have made it clear that, in order 
to overthrow the fire-raising colossus, the 
technical superiority of the western nations 
is not in itself enough. What they are lack- 
ing is not power to wage war, for though 
power may still be insufficient, there is no 
insuperable difficulty in rendering it suffi- 
cient. Instead, it is lack of faith in their way 
of life, and lack of courage in proclaiming it. 

They must understand that the sword of 
liberty is but dead metal as long as it is 
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sheathed. It is because they fear to un- 
sheathe it that they lack a positive policy 
concerning the nations forcibly and fraudu- 
lently incorporated into the Soviet Union, 
Yet without a positive policy they can never 
hope to exploit the seething discontent be- 
hind the iron curtain. Be it remembered 
that, without counting the subjugated peo- 
ples of the U.S. S. R., ten independent states 
of oJd Europe, inhabited by about 80,000,000 
people, are now under Soviet domination. 
Of these millions and the millions more in 
the U. S. S. R., the vast majority are potential 
allies. Until the western nations openly pro- 
claim them to be such, the sword of liberty 
will remain sheathed. 

If the west is to gain the sympathies of 
the enslaved peoples, it must inspire them. 
To think in terms of the atomic bomb is 
autocratic; to think in terms of liberation is 
democratic, and though the atomic bomb has 
its uses, they must be weighed against the 
psychological effects they are likely to pro- 
duce. To use this weapon indiscriminately 
is to repeat Hitler’s blunder. The way in 
which it is used will determine whether the 
millions of enslaved peoples in Europe and 
the U.S. S. R. are to be the allies of the 
West or the unwilling defenders of Mov2ow. 
What they seek is liberation and not oblitera- 
tion—let the western nations remember this. 

Lastly, I will end with a concrete proposal. 
Because from past history there is no reason 
to suppose that a change of regime in Mos- 
cow will call a halt to the age-old urge of 
Russian expansion, the aim of the Western 
Powers should coincide with the aim of the 
ABN. This means that the Soviet Empire 
must be dealt with as was the Turkish—that 
is, split up into its component parts, each 
part becoming an independent country. 

The first step toward achieving this end 
is the formation of all freedom-loving peo- 
ples on both sides of the iron curtain into 
a common anti-Bolshevik front. The sec- 
ond is the creation of a psychological-war- 
ware general staff which will give teeth to 
this union. It should comprise three main 
branches—operations, intelligence, and sup- 
ply. 

The duties of the first should be to plan 
and organize partisan activities within all 
subjugated countries, and train refugees and 
form them into the nuclei of national armies, 
around which the enslaved peoples can build 
up their fighting forces on or after the out- 
break of war. 

The duties of the second should be to 
collect and coordinate information gathered 
by the underground movements; train in- 
telligence agents for work not only behind 
the iron curtain but also in all countries 
which in wartime may be overrun by the 
Russians, so that guerrilla war may be or- 
ganized in their rear, and by intensive propa- 
ganda keep the spirit of counterrevolution 
alive. 

The duties of the supply branch should be 
to make ready on a vast scale all the require- 
ments of guerrilla warfare; the provision of 
arms, ammunition, explosives, medical stores, 
rations, radios, and so on, as well as ear- 
mark the aircraft needed to carry them and 
also personnel to prearranged dropping 
points, so that, when the flag falls, the 
psychological bomb may be detonated from 
the Arctic shores to the Mediterranean and 
from the Pacific to the Elbe. 

If these things are done, the western na- 
tions need have no fears. But, if thev are 
not done, though the west may win the next 
war, in its winning it will reap its own de- 
struction and may well end in Bolshevizing 
the world. 
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The Seriousness of Maliciously Vilifying 
and Abusing Governmental Officials 
Should Be Publicly Rebuked—Mal- 
feasance on the Part of Public Officials 
When Proven Is a Monstrous Thing— 
A Free-Thinking People, However, 
Have Not Failed to Note That Mis- 
branding of Accusers Must Also Be 
Reproved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE™FESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 19, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the tax 
system of these United States is a volun- 
tary system. While it might seem to 
some that taxes are paid under duress, 
nevertheless the fact is that all taxes 
paid under our system of government, 
whether Federal, State, or local, are as 
voluntary as are the contributions made 
to the American Red Cross or our local 
Community Chest. If ever the Ameri- 
can people should lose faith in their pub- 
lic officials, that system of voluntarily 
supporting their government will fail. 

Mr. Speaker, it is, therefore, necessary 
that when irregularities occur with re- 
spect to the payment or the collection of 
taxes, either on the part of any person 
or group of persons, diligent investiga- 
tory studies should be made to see 
whether that individual or that group 
has paid a proportionate share of the 
cost of running the Government, as laid 
down in the law by the representatives 
elected by the people to determine what 
the cost of Government at a specific level 
should be. 

If there are those who disagree with 
what the cost of Government should be, 
it is not their privilege to withhold any 
part of the tax legally levied asainst 
them. However, it is their privilege to 
change the representatives whom they 
elected to make ascertainment and de- 
termination as to what amount of taxes 
should be paid by each individual or 
corporation. 

So that, again I say, whenever wrong- 
doing becomes apparent, investigation 
should be made to determine just who is 
at fault. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last several 
months, the case of the Government 
against certain internal revenue collec- 
tors alleged to have been guilty of mal- 
feasance has recently given rise to an- 
other crime investigation by a committee 
of this House. 

With respect to who should conduct 
the investigations now taking place, that 
is another matter. Of a certainty, the 
Congress should make _ investigation 
whenever it feels that wrong is being 
done, but it should make all ascertain- 
ment with a view to reaching conclusion 
as to how to legislate in order to prevent 
alleged irregularities and crime. 
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This, unfortunately, is not always the 
case Too often investigations are 
started altogether on a personal or a 
partisan basis, and very often solely and 
purely for political purposes, or by those 
who seek personal preferment and ag- 
erancdizement—to gain public attention 
and further their own selfish ends. 

I well remember years ago a life insur- 
ance investigation conducted by a young 
attorney, Charles Evans Hughes, which 
resulted in making him Governor of New 
York. Because of such a start, Mr. 
Hughes later distinguished himself as 
one of the most prominent men in the 
United States. 

Governor Tom Dewey, another special 
district attorney, rode to the governor- 
ship as a result of a good press agent at- 
tached to an investigation which Mr. 
Dewey conducted principally on political 
connection with the petty numbers 
racket. As a result of this he attained 
national prominence and was several 
times nominated for President of the 
United States. 

More recently, we have heard great 
criticism about the ethics of one of our 
colleagues making what were alleged to 
have been huge profits on a book which 
he published, with respect to his investi- 
gation. In the meantime, the committee 
counsel of that investigation turned from 
the practice of law and became a televi- 
sion star. He is now on a fair way to be- 
coming the president of the Council of 
New York City, with a job paying him 
$25,000 a year. 

Insofar as congressional investigations 
are concerned, to drag any citizen before 
a television audience, across the head- 
lines of the daily press, or in any other 
manner expose him to shame, or make a 
public exhibition of him, for personal or 
political gain, whether he be a private 
citizen or a public official, is something 
that we in this body should really legis- 
late against. 

With the multiplicity of investigations 
that marks the current fashion of vari- 
ous committees in both Senate and 
House, it does seem that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not now so much a govern- 
ment of the administration of the law by 
executive departments—as it has be- 
come a government of investigation by 
the Congress. 

As one of our colleagues in the cloak 
room said not long ago, if w2 are going 
to keep on increasing congressional in- 
vestigations now seemingly convening all 
over the United States, as well as abroad, 
we might as well turn the Capitol and our 
legislative duties over to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, let the FBI take 
over our duties and offices, while we in 
the House and Senate move down to 
Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
take over the duties of the FBI. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly all the efforts that 
have been put forth to date have been 
instigated merely to cast aspersion upon 
the names and reputations of various 
and sundry public officials concerned 
mainly with the executive department 
of Government. The men who have 
fallen prey to the name calling and the 


vituperation constitute a veritable cata- 
log of the highest officials, and more or 
less include every Government worker in 
the United States. 

It just so turns out that the effort to 
smear up and to stink up everybody con- 
nected with the administration has not 
been as astutely carried out as it might 
have been, and the results to date have 
certainly been singularly unconvincing. 

This approach to a political campaign 
has many disturbing implications, for it 
has already been demonstrated that 
there is little public interest and no other 
than strong political interest in what 
the headlines were screaming just a few 
months ago. 

Oh, yes, there were a few indictments 
for perjury of the so-called 5-percenters, 
but when the issue was all threshed out, 
the Congress did little or nothing about 
it, because there was nothing that they 
should do. 

When real consideration was given to 
the matter, it was found that the small 
American businessman is entitled to sell 
his goods to the Federal Government, 
that he cannot afford to keep a highly 
paid representative in Washington to do 
the job. And to what end? It was 
found that he pays some local salesman 
a commission for selling Fuller brushes 
and other goods, whether he sells them 
to a housewife on her back porch, or to 
some Government purchasing official in 
a plush office who buys millions of dollars 
worth of goods. 

Of course, there would be prosecutions, 
yes, and convictions, if there was graft 
involved, or overpayments, or any other 
illegalities; but when the congressional 
investigators were all done with the 5 
percenters, the only thing that happened 
was that someone named John Maragon 
was found guilty and went to prison for 
perjury. 

There was a tremendous lot of bom- 
bast about irregularities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. No one 
on the investigators’ staff ever took the 
time to tell you that no business con- 
cern ever got an RFC loan unless there 
was a sworn affidavit made by the bor- 
rower that the local bank or banks could 
not legally make this loan in order to 
keep the business in operation. There- 
fore, as provided by law, these borrow- 
ers made application to the RFC. 

Neither did they who concerned them- 
selves mainly with discrediting the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and its 
officials take time to tell the public that 
during a single year, from every State in 
the Union, as well as from Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
there came to the RFC 11,127 applica- 
tions for business loans, that 4,559, total- 
ing $595,647,000 were approved, and that, 
pending as of December 30, 1950, there 
were 1,686 further loans, aggregating 
$433,866,000. 

To state it simply, last year about 5,000 
business firms, large and small, together 
with thousands of employees, were saved 
from bankruptcy by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and without the 
cost of a single penny to the Govern- 
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ment of the United States. Moreover, 
the RFC has never cost the Government 
one cent; rather, since its inception, it 
has earned more than $600,000,000 over 
and above all operating costs on the in- 
terest paid by borrowers on the loans 
which they obtained. That $600,000,000 
profit is a profit for the taxpayers. of 
these United States. 

Mr. Speaker, despite all that we heard 
about pastel mink coats and so-called 
commissions, I do not know of a single 
grand jury in the United States that in- 
dicted anybody for anything connected 
with the RFC matter, and for the sim- 
ple reason that nobody ever received a 
single penny in commission from the 
RFC. Whatever was paid was paid by 
the borrowers, and that was their private 
business. 

If a small businessman, or, for that 
matter, a big business house, needs finan- 
cial assistance and furnished by the 
RFC, the RFC gets all their money back 
with interest. If the borrower paid any- 
body any commission, big or little, it 
was paid out of his own pocket, it was 
nobody’s business to whom he paid it, 
unless that man was an official of the 
United States Government. 

The RFC loaned the borrower the 
money. They charged them the legal 
rate of interest, and they got the money 
back from the borrowers. At no time 
in all of the investigations was there any 
intimation of any RFC official taking any 
graft. In one instance, somebody in St. 
Louis admitted that someone else had 
sent him an 8- or 10-pound Smithfield 
ham as a Christmas present, and that 
little incident made as much publicity as 
I got when one of my tenants, who makes 
his living running an apiary, killed a 
bear that had been eating his honey, and 
sent me the carcass of the bear. What 
the papers did not tell was that I sent 
that bear carcass to a local hospital 
where it was sold for the benefit of the 
patients. 

We also heard a lot of bombast in the 
press about a White House stenogra- 
pher—this one was called a secretary— 
who made the headlines for receiving a 
pastel or some other kind of a mink coat 
from some friend of her husband. 

Then there was all that talk about 
perverts and Communists. That all 
seemed to revolve around oddments of 
political propaganda, fueled and refueled 
in order to keep the Nation stirred up. 

The utter collapse of all of these po- 
litically inspired charges, pursued with 
such high-powered methods, have, in the 
past 18 months, on too many occasions, 
proven reckless and irresponsible. 

The fact that they have gone with the 
summer sun exhibits the utter collapse 
of any sound or relevant charges against 
the statesmanship, competency, and 
foresight of the Truman administration. 

The seriousness of maliciously vilify- 
ing and abusing governmental officials 
should be publicly rebuked. Malfea- 
sance on the part of public officials when 
proven is a monstrous thing. A free- 
thinking people, however, have not 
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failed to note that misbranding of ac- 
cusers must also be reproved. 

The remarkable thing about a govern- 
ment such as ours is that we have so few 
rather than so many malefactors. This 
is especially true in view of the fact that 
we have so far extended the activities 
and services which we afford to our peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative of a 
southern constituency to the Congress 
of the United States, I and my people 
have had serious differences with respect 
to certain States’ rights and other issues 
enunciated by President Harry Truman. 
But neither I nor any one of my constit- 
uents has for one single moment ever 
impeached the integrity of our President, 
for I and everyone in the First District of 
Alabama hold him to be a true American 
citizen of probity, honor, and character. 
While I have cast my vote against meas- 
ures which he has recommended to the 
Congress, likewise, I have voted with him 
on all matters upon which my constitu- 
ents and I, as their Representative, 
thought that he was right. 

Mr. Speaker, God knows that our 
President has had a tough, difficult, ad- 
ministration; many of the vexatious 
problems being such as would have tried 
the soul of any man. Ido not know how 
many Cabinet members, “little cabinet” 
members, internal-revenue collectors, 
Federal district attorneys, judges, port 
collectors, Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine officers, and postmasters that 
the President has appointed to cffice. I 


know that the numbers must run up- 
wards of a million or more, and when I 
think of the very few bad eggs that have 
been exposed among them, I am re- 
minded of the fact that a few such dis- 
honorable men are bound to creep into 


any body politic. I often think of the 
Great Master himself, and of how one of 
his little band of 12 became a cheat, a 
fraud, yes, even a traitor. Then I take 
heart in the small per centum of those 
who became a Judas Iscariot to Harry 
Truman. The percentage is still greatly 
in favor of the President, for it is but a 
small fraction of 1 percent compared 
with the percentage that turned on the 
Master himself. 

There are real issues existing in Amer- 
ica which all men could and should face. 
The situation that exists today cannot 
be blamed on political parties, nor can 
any one political party solve these prob- 
lems by the application of some pat for- 
mula. 

The real leaders in America sense that 
there is a condition existent that can- 
not exactly be resolved or coped with 
in terms of pure political philosophy or 
party platforms. Hence, the conserva- 
tive leaders of both parties have little 
to say. 

The demagogues, on the other hand, 
kick off with the premise that everyone 
in the opposition party is a crook. They 
imply that both hands of every man 
in public office is itchy with graft and 
corruption. 

One fact that is crystal clear is there 
will be a national tragedy for both po- 


litical parities and the people of these 
United States of ours if, in the abortive 
attempts to destroy the reputation and 
the character of our public officials and 
the Congress, this Nation should lose 
its freedom by the destruction of faith 
of the American people in the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Let all hold the mirror up to truth 
and they will discern that they are 
themselves without a palliative program 
which can be put into operation at home 
or abroad—-one that will today solve 
the problems that confront the world. 

The enemies of this administration are 
simply making a play to take over the 
affairs of Government simply by ask- 
ing the people to put the Democrats 
out and let them in. It is indisputable 
that the voters of the United States can 
be counted on to answer that sort of a 
plea at the polls in the next election. 

Mr. Speaker, in the closing days of 
the Congress, we were given to under- 
stand that, due to some alleged irregu- 
larities of conduct on the part of cer- 
tain district revenue collectors in New 
York, St. Louis, San Francisco, and else- 
where, that one of our House commit- 
tees was going into that situation with 
a view to reporting to us on the same. 

The name of the good, beloved, re- 
spected, and trusted friend of you, sir, 
and of a majority of the Members of 
this House, the Honorable Theron Lamar 
Caudle, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, was in some manner 
injected into that discussion. Taking 
exception to what my colleague had 
stated, I pointed out that in his present 
capacity as Assistant Attorney General, 
Lamar Caudle has nothing whatever to 
do with United States internal revenue 
cases, and that he will have nothing to 
do with them unless it is shown by in- 
vestigation that there has been a vio- 
lation of the internal revenue law by 
failing to file or by way of the falsifi- 
— of the returns in case they did 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, you and I know Lamar 
Caudle, and we have been knowing him 
good, and for a long, long time. I am 
sure that you all will agree with me, sir, 
that when it comes down to official acts 
with respect to the high duties which he 
discharges, that friendship stops on the 
threshold of his office, for I have never 
in all my life known a man who could 
and does lay truth down so quickly on 
the line more than does Theron Lamar 
Caudle, 

I hold it to be unspeakable conduct on 
the part of anybody in these United 
States to assassinate the character of 
any man, woman, or child, for, to para- 
phrase the Bard of Avon: 

Good name in man orwoman * * * {is 
the very life of the soul * * * for he who 
steals my purse, steals trash—’twas mine— 
but now ‘tis his, and it will be slave to 
thousands. But he who robs me of my good 
name, robs me of that which enriches him 
not—but makes me poor indeed. 


And so, I repeat that it is unthinkable 


that men should drag the name of a 
Caudle through the mud and besmirch a 
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man whose family and kinfolk are a 
tradition in the great State of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
name of Caudle and the name of Boy- 
kin have been names that have come 
down through the pages of history long 
before the Government of this Nation 
was established. 

Both the Caudles and the Boykins en- 
tered this country by way of the Colony 
of Virginia, and the name of Stephen 
Caudle is written into the poll list of 
Brunswick County, Va., away back in 
1748, more than a quarter of a century 
before they rang the Liberty Bell in In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia. That 
reference is verified in volume 26, page 
26, William and Mary College. 

The name of Edward Boykin, who 
came over from Wales, settled in the Isle 
of Wight County in Virginia in 1685. 
Mr. Speaker, that is 265 years ago, or 
nearly 100 years before the establish- 
ment of this Nation. 

I want to tell you, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Boykins and the Caudles have been 
kin to one the other all of their lives, 
and that the Caudles were always good 
people, that no Caudle was ever capable 
or would stoop to do harm to or commit 
a crime against any man or any prin- 
ciple, or against any institution of our 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no man in Amer- 
ica more beloved, more respected by 
those who know him than is Theron La- 
mar Caudle, Assistant Attorney General 
of these United States. 

Lamar Caudle comes from an old line 
of famous North Carolina jurists and 
lawyers, and possesses a background of 
experience which eminently qualifies him 
for his new position as assistant attorney 
general in charge of the criminal division 
in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Caudle’s grandfather and father, 
T. L. Caudle, Sr., were learned and dis- 
tinguished in the law. His father, at the 
time of his death, was president of the 
North Carolina Bar Association. His 
mother, Susie Gooch Caudle, now de- 
ceased, was a direct descendant of Sir 
William Gooch the first Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 

Theron Lamar Caudle was born on 
June 22, 1904, and reared in Wadesboro, 
N.C. He attended high school in Wades- 
boro, and was president of his class each 
of the 4 years. He obtained his LL. B. 
degree at. Wake Forest College under the 
noted Dean N. Y. Gulley, who had also 
taught his father. He is a member of the 
Phi Kappa Alpha and the Golden Bough. 
He is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the North Carolina Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I need tell few men in this 
"ouse of the lovely lady he married, Miss 
Pairfid Monsalvatge, or of their four- 
children, Lamar, Rose, Tommy, and 
Fairfid, Jr. 

Lamar Caudle was named in honor of 
a close kinsman, the distinguished L. Q. 
Cc. Lamar, lawyer, educator, Senator, 
member of the Cabinet of President 
Cleveland, and Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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Mr. Caudle has long been regarded as 
one of the most vigorous United States 
district attorneys in the country. He has 
served as United States attorney since 
1940, when he received his appointment 
through the recommendation of the then 
Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, 
Prior to his Federal appointment, Lamar 
Caudle had enjoyed a State-wide, general 
legal practice, and had served for 8 
years—1932 to 1940—as solicitor of An- 
son County, N.C. He began the practice 
of law with his father, working with him 
from 1926 to 1929, and then joined the 
firm of Robinson, Caudle & Pruitt. 

From the very hour he assumed the 
post of prosecutor of Federal law viola- 
tions in western North Carolina, he has 
maintained a notable reputation among 
the legal profession, the public, and the 
press for his vigorous and fair conduct 
of trials 

Due to the heavy burden of cases in 
the large territory covered in that judi- 
cial district, it was divided into two sec- 
tions with one office in Charlotte and 
another in Asheville. Mr. Caudle was in 
charge of bth offices, and he has tried 
hundreds of criminal cases, along with 
attending to an enormous volume of civil 
matters engaging the court’s attention. 

His excellent record as an effective and 
considerate prosecutor came to the fav- 
orable attention of the Department of 
Justice in Washington, and a well-de- 
served promotion resulted. 

He has since served as Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice, a 
position left vacant by the promotion, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Honorable Tom C. Clark to Attorney 
General. 

As head of the Criminal Division, Mr. 
Caudle had direct charge of the prosecu- 
tions of all Federal cffenses. Among 
them were espionage, sabotage, viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act, war 
frauds, bank robbery, kidnaping, offenses 
affecting interstate commerce, election 
frauds, Hatch Act violations, and viola- 
tions of the narcotic laws. And no man 
ever served in that high office has ever 
established a better record of public 
service than did he. 

Any man of his profession should be 
proud Lamar Caudle’s achievement in 
having prosecuted many thousands of 
cases bcfore the bar of justice, and, cer- 
tainly, in so doing he has made some 
deadly enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, Lamar Caudle is not just 
proud of his record as a prosecutor; he 
is not the type that wants merely to win 
a case. His is the rightful desire to see 
that justice is done; and, as for his 
enemies, the Nation is proud with him 
for the enemies that he made. 

It is altogether unfortunate that in 
1945 Lamar Caudle, and as Assistant At- 
torney General in the discharge of his 
official duties, defended the action of 
cenying the Department file to congres- 
sional review. It was in the discharge of 
his duty that he pointed out that the 
absolute secrecy required to keep ave- 
nues of investigation open on suspected 
persons could not properly be kept open 


if the files were released. Then, too, 
there was the matter of affording pro- 
tection to unfortunates who are named 
in the reports, as well as the FBI investi- 
gators who themselves would also be de- 
stroyed, were we not to follow that course 
of action, Mr. Caudle pointed out. 

And so 7 years later again comes de- 
mand that these files be opened. I recall 
Mr. Caudle’s having made a statement 
years ago that the major problem of the 
Department of Justice is not in gather- 
ing information, but in making legal 
convictions under the law. Very dis- 
tinctly do I remember his telling me that, 
in his studied opinion, congressional in- 
vestigational committees have done a 
real service to the Nation inasmuch as 
perjury, contempt charges, arising from 
testimony taken before a congressional 
hearings and FBI agents, have enabled 
the conviction of many Communists and 
other subversive groups who would not 
otherwise have been liable to legal action. 

Mr. Speaker, in speaking of com- 
munism—or, should I say, in talking of 
Americanism—I know of no man in 
America that has given more of his 
time—in the evenings, Sundays, and 
holidays—to expounding the principles 
of our American institutions and expos- 
ing the danger of communism to the 
American way of life than does Lamar 
Caudle. 

He and his good wife have been lav- 
ish in the expenditure of their time and 
their own money, traveling hither and 
yon, both lecturing on the subject of 
communism versus Americanism in all 
parts of the Nation. 

I, too, well remember, for it seems al- 
most yesterday, when Lamar Caudle took 
his first real vacation in more than 10 
long, laborious years in the Federal serv- 
ice. Having personally Spearheaded the 
drive to induce Italian citizens in this 
country to write letters to their home- 
folks in Italy pointing out the dangers of 
communism and the beauties of our own 
American way of life, it was only natural 
that he should tell me of his great joy in 
having at the one time his first prolonged 
holiday and his first European trip. He 
told me he was going to spend his vaca- 
tion in Italy studying, as he said, the 
threat of the dangers of communism 
being openly asserted in that democratic 
country to overcome the forces of 
democracy. 

Upon his return he was more than en- 
thusiastic about his journey. He was 
enthused by the fact that some commit- 
tee of Italians had asked him to take the 
place on some important committee of 
one of the greatest Italian-Americans 
that ever lived, Mr. Luigi Giannini, the 
founder of the Bank of Italy in Cali- 
fornia, and now the Bank of America, 
the second largest financial institution 
in the United States. . 

I shall never forget the refreshing love 
of America reflected upon Lamar Cau- 
dle’s countenance as he told me of a 
school of communism which he had vis- 
ited where he actually saw in free Italy 
an institution linked strongly and openly 
to the Kremlin in Moscow operating in 
a schoolhouse not far from Rome. 
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I remember, also, his telling me of the 
splendid conference he had with the 
Minister of Defense of Italy whose name 
I do not recall. More particularly do I 
recall his telling me of his audience with 
Pipe Pius XII, and of how surprised he 
was to note the intimate knowledge of 
His Holiness with respect to the vex- 
atious questions in our country, and also 
with respect to the various officials in the 
United States. 

He told of Pope Pius XII’s apprecia- 
tion of the fight President Truman and 
Americans are making on all fronts to 
preserve the peace of the world, and of 
the great things that are being accom- 
plished in this country by persons of all 
faiths in fighting the ungodliness taught 
by communism almost within the shad- 
ows of the Vatican itself. 

“FRANK,” he said, “you know it is a 
strange thing that the Catholic Church, 
when it chooses to select a Pope, always 
selects a man of matured age and judg- 
ment--—might I even say, an old man— 
and I was indeed surprised to hear this 
aged prelate discuss so intimately so 
many things about our own country and 
our public officials, and especially about 
my own boss, Howard McGrath.” 

Mr. Speaker, I want to establish the 
fact that there is no man in these United 
States who, to my knowledge, has ever 
done a finer or a better job in what he 
vas charged to do than has Lamar 
Caudle. 

When Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt nom- 
inated Lamar Caudle as United States 
district attorney for the western district 
of North Carolina, that district had the 
lowest rating in the office of the Attor- 
ney General in Washington of any dis- 
trict in the United States. When he 
left it to come to Washington at the re- 
quest of President Truman in 1845, that 
district vied with two others for the 
highest rating of any district in the 
country. It was purely because of his 
splendid work that Attorney General 
Tom Clark recommended to President 
Truman that Lamar Caudle be named 
the Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, and it was purely because 
of the record which he established in the 
Criminal Division that caused his ad- 
vancement and retention by the present 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my re- 
marks, may I say—and in order to keep 
the record straight—that as Assistant 
Attorney General and head of the Tax 
Division, Lamar Caudle has no more to 
do with investigating the derelictions of 
the collectors of internal revenue than 
do you, sir. 

The Tax Division of the Department 
of Justice, as headed by Lamar Caudle, 
has no knowledge whatever of any spe- 
cific tax cgses under investigation. The 
Tax Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice has nothing whatever to do with any 
matter in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue until it has been referred by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to the Tax 
Division, of Justice, for prosecution. 

Moreover, in his present capacity and 
in the office in which he has served for 
the last 2 vears, he has no jurisdiction 
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over internal revenue tax cases or collec- 
tions, except civil litigation, until and 
unless some individual or corporation 
breaches the law, either in failure to file, 
makes false return, or otherwise violates 
the statutes. 

In that case I need not tell any Mem- 
ber here in this body that swift legal and 
just prosecution will follow, for before 
the bar of justice Lamar Caudle has 
neither friend or foe. His duty there is 
to his God and country. 

The malefactors of the country know 
that when brought to a United States 
Tax Court that Theron Lamar Caudle, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, is the bulldog, determined prose- 
cutor, who has never been known to 
swerve from the strict line of impartial 
prosecution. 





An Open Letter to the Republican 
National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
am appending copy of letter delivered to 
members of the Republican National 
Committee at their meeting in St. Louis 
on December 7, 1942. It sounds like 
the voice of prophesy and is just as ap- 
plicable today as it was 9 years ago. Be- 
cause the Republican National Commit- 
tee failed to heed the advice and warn- 
ing in this letter, the Republican Party 
has lost three national presidential elec- 
tions, and is in a fair way to lose another 
in 1952, if its leaders fail to wake up. 

PARTY MUST STAND FOR SOMETHING 


To merit the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, the Republican Party must 
stand for something. It must stop try- 
ing to “work both sides of the street.” 
It must stop pussy-footing, fence-strad- 
dling, and “me-too’ing.” 

It must stand four-square for the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights and States’ 
rights; and for a Government of law 
rather than a Government by puny, ir- 
responsible men who would twist and 
construe the Constitution to conform 
to their alien ideologies. 

REPUDIATE PSEUDO REPUBLICANS 

It must repudiate the attempted lead- 
ership of left-wingers, one-worlders and 
New Dealers who, masquerading as Re- 
publicans, have been elected t» public 
office as Republicans and are destroying 
the party from within. International- 
ism is the antithesis of loyal American- 
ism. 

The Republican Party must pledge it- 
self to get us out and keep us out of en- 
tangling foreign alliances; and to bring 
an end to international boondoggling at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 


SOUND MONEY AND A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


It must declare for a sound redeemable 
currency; and for a tariff adequate to 
protect labor, industry, agriculture, and 
mining. Currency that is not redeem- 
able is fiat-money, destined to become 
worthless. Free trade is possible only 
between nations and peoples that enjoy 
the same standard of living. Free trade 
will not bring the other 94 percent of 
the world’s population up to our stand- 
ard of living, but will drag us down to 
theirs. 


MONEY IS MEASURE OF VALUE 


Money is the measure of the value of 
all goods and services. Unless that 
measure is honest, constant, and invari- 
able, millions of people will be cheated 
in the sale of their goods and services, 
while others will profit unjustly. Of 
such injustices are wars and depressions 
made. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE AND SECURITY 


The establishment of a sound, honest, 
dependable monetary system which will 
maintain and protect the solvency and 
integrity of the people’s money and guar- 
antee the redemption of currency at face 
value, on demand, will do more to pre- 
vent war, establish justice. insure eco- 
nomic stability, and promote peace and 
harmony among nations than all the 
United Nations, Marshall Plans, Atlantic 
Pacts, or point 4 programs ever devised. 

Those who oppose or would delay the 
adoption of a sound monetary system are 
playing right into the hands of the Com- 
munists and international racketeers 
who are selling America down the river. 

And a final word of warning to the 
leaders of the Republican Party: Mc- 
Carthyism has come to mean opposition 
to subversives in government, and you 
can’t laugh that off or shrug it off. 

The prophetic letter referred to above, 
written by Paul O. Peters, editor of the 
Washington News Bulletin, follows: 


To the Members of the Republican National 
Committee: 

GENTLEMEN: You are assembling 
Louis, on December 7, to choose a new 
chairman. The selection of a chairman is 
but a preliminary step that will be in- 
terpreted by the press and the public as 
indicative of the Republican Party’s stand 
upon the paramount issue confronting not 
only the Republican Party but the Nation 
as a whole. 

This issue is a grave one—do not be con- 
fused. 

Plainly speakingly, the issue is a choice 
on the one hand, between our own republi- 
can form of government based upon eco- 
nomic nationalism, States’ rights, self- 
sufficiency, with the guaranty of the maxi- 
mum enjoyment of individual liberty and 
freedom of initiative, or on the other hand, 
some polyglot form of government, semi- 
communistic in style, with economic in- 
ternationalism*’ as its goal arid the initiative 
and liberties of the people curbed by some 
form of bureaucratic dictatorship. 

The issue is not a complicated one, but is 
made so to appear by the skillful maneuver- 
ing of those who would betray this Nation 
and deliver its people up to some world 
supergovernment. 

However complicated the fundaments 
seem now, rest assured, gentlemen, the real 
issue will be brought into the open, and 
quickly. 


in St. 
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The American people will not knowingly 
allow the Republic to be submerged by an 
overwhelming debt burden piled on by an 
ever-expanding bureaucracy. Neither will 
they knowingly allow alien-ism ideals to 
further displace the high and native ideals 
of the founding fathers. 

Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people will not perish in the 
United States without a desperate struggle 
on the part of those who believe in govern- 
ment by laws and equal justice under law 

We mention no names and make no sug- 
gestions as to whom shall lead tomorrow. 

Yours is a great trust and a great obli- 
gation. 

You may be deceived yourself, but no 
ran or group of men can long conceal from 
the people any course that is not first, last, 
and all the time purely American. 

The Republican Party, therefore, cannot 
clasp to its bosom, and claim as kin, those 
who stand with one foot in the camp of 
the economic internationalists and the other 
foot resting on the remnants of the Con- 
stitution. 

Neither can the label Republican be ap- 
plied to those who reach out the hand of 
comradeship to the dictators of Europe, 
Asia, and South America, while deftiy reach- 
ing into the pockets of the American tax- 
payers with the other 

More than 2 years ago, the party was 
asked to veer to the right, to say farewell 
to the Knoxes, the Stimsons, the Willkies. 

That appeal fell on deaf ears. 

On November 3, the people spoke in no 
uncertain terms. 

The victory at the polls was not a Re- 
publican Party victory—do not be misled 
by the results. 

It was a protest against things the Ameri- 
can people do not want and will not have. 

At the same time it was a vote of con- 
fidence in constitutional government, and 
the American way of life. 

Pav. O. PETERS 

NOVEMBER 29, 1942 





Further Inquiries To Be Made of Alien 
Property Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
prepared by me regarding the Office of 
Alien Property. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

WILEY ANNOUNCES FURTHER INQUIRIES To BE 
MaDe oF ALIEN Property Orrice—‘Is Ir a 
SUPERGRAVY TRAIN?” ° 

(By Hon. ALEXANDER Wier, of Wisconsin) 
Mr. President, there are few agencies in the 

Federal Government today which are less well 

known but which are more powerful than the 

Office of Alien Property, a division of the 

United States Department of Justice. This 


Office carries out the authority and powers 
concerning 


of the Federal Government 
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blocked and vested alien property, as dele- 
gated to the Attorney General by Executive 
Order No. 9788, of October 14, 1946, and Exec- 
utive Order No. 9989, of August 20, 1948. 
These orders were in turn issued under the 
authority of the trading-with-the-enemy 
law, as amended. 
THE SPECIFIC ISSUE AND THE LARGER ISSUE 


In recent months I have pointed to what I 
regarded as certain questionable aspects of 
the Office of Alien Property. 

This whole subject was precipitated by an 
amendment to House Joint Resolution 289, 
which I had introduced in order to provide a 
day in court for certain individuals—Amer- 
ican citizens—who I believe had been treated 
unfairly by the Federal Government. Be- 
cause of the strange, obstinate resistance of 
the Office of Alien Property, which refused to 
allow such a day in court (an elementary 
right which I for one regard as basic to Amer- 
ican liberty), the issue of this single case— 
General Dyestuff Corp.-Ernest Halbach—has 
come to symbolize a still vaster issue—the 
whole question of how the Office of Alien 
Property has as a whole been administered. 
Thus, irrespective of the ultimate outcome 
of the particular issue which helped to pre- 
cipitate this whole discussion, I for one feel 
that the time is long overdue for a thorough 
look-see into the operations of that Office. 

Yes, had the particular General Dyestuff 
(GDC) issue already been favorably resolved 
in a manner that the sponsors of the amend- 
ment proposed, that would not have basically 
diminished the over-all issue, 


THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS AT 
STAKE 

In recent months there has been a tremen- 
dous and well-justified hue and cry over mal- 
administration in certain other governmental 
agencies. In some of these agencies com- 
paratively small sums of money have been 
involved, and yet there have been abuses of 
public trust. Yet in the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty there is being dealt with assets valued 
at over $341,000,000 as of the date of vesting. 
I repeat that figure—$341,000,000. This in- 
cludes $169,000,900 in stocks, bonds, and sim- 
ilar interests; $11,000,000 in patents, copy- 
rights, and trade-marks; $7,000,000 in real 
property; $61,000,000 in personal property; 
$82,000,000 in estates and trusts. Broken 
down statistically the assets include over 
42,000 patents and 500,000 copyrights alone. 

Ponder the possibilities for abuse of power 
implicit in those figures. 

The special GDC-Halbach issue which came 
up involved rather sizable assets in itself. 


MISINTERPRETATIONS OF GDC ISSUE 


Unfortunately, there was a good deal of 
misinterpretation of this GDC-Halbach issue. 
A number of folks, particularly in the news- 
paper profession, folks who are well-inten- 
tioned; folks who I believe have no ax to 
grind, but are simply interested in serving 
the public welfare, (which is, of course, my 
only concern) swallowed the Alien Property 
Office's line and came to feel that the amend- 
ment to House Joint Resolution 2°9 was un- 
justified. I respect the rights of these news- 
paper folks—or the right of anyone—to differ 
with me 

I have already publicly described the facts 
regarding my own interest in the amendment, 
how it had come about; how the Foreign 
Relations Committee defeated my amend- 
ment, and then with Democratic and Repub- 
lican sponsorship, how, introduced a re- 
vised amendment, etc. 

I think that the newspapermen to whom 
I presented these facts were rightly satis- 
fied that my own interest in the matter was 
100 percent based on what I felt to be the 
rights of American citizens. I am no defend- 
er of cartels, particularly cartels which have 


been instrumental in opposing the national 
policy and defense of our country. However, 
I do not believe that any American citizen, 
regardless of his persenal background or 
alleged background, should be deprived of his 
rights. 

In any event, I shall continue to press for 
legislative authorization for the day in 
court which was the whole substance of the 
original and revised amendment. 

But my main concern must necessarily re- 
main with the infinitely larger public issues 
which have now emerged to the fore. Has 
the Alien Property Office been administered 
soundly? Has that administration been 
faithful to the public trust? 


“FINANCIAL EMPIRE BUILDING” BY INSIDERS 


I respectfully submit that even the rel- 
ativeiy few facts known thus far in answer 
to these questions, shed a deep cloud over 
parts of that office. These facts point*to 
certain juicy and apparently unjustified 
appointments to directorships, to other 
offices, to legal counsel functions. These 
facts relate to the peculiar nature of certain 
sales—past and prospective—of alien prop- 
erty. They relate to what some observers 
have characterized as hidden plans of ambi- 
tious individuals who have been and/or are 
now in the Office of Alien Property—plans to 
build up private financial empires by inside 
sales of resources which are now owned 
in the name of the American people. 

When I discussed the GDC-Halbach case, 
I bore in mind those facts along this line 
which had already come to my attention. 

In the back of my mind, too, was the recol- 
lection that an Alien Property Custodian had 
been sent to prison after World War I because 
of violation of the confidence of the American 
people. 


MANY ANONYMOUS LETTERS HAVE ARRIVED 
Following my initial comments in the press 


on this issue, I started to receive a great deal 
of confirmatory data as to suspicious activ- 


ities within that agency. I received letters, 
postal cards, visits, and phone calls, many of 
them from leading attorneys—of both politi- 
cal parties—in Washington and elsewhere. 
Some of the messages came anonymously, 
unfortunately. 

I am not one who believes in placing un- 
due credence in anonymous messages. I 
think that where an individual has some- 
thing substantial to say, he ought to have 
the courage to put his name and address on 
it. Nevertheless, it is merely stating a simple 
fact when I point out that a great many leads 
on a great many important investigations 
have come from anonymous “tips.” 

I have sorted out from those anonymous 
“tips” which I have received what I regarded 
as worthless messages from cranks, from in- 
dividuals with no substantive knowledge, but 
with merely perhaps some personal spite in 
mind. There remained a residue of mes- 
sages—many from folks inside the Alien 
Property Office. These messages added up 
to what I feel to be a directive. The direc- 
tive or mandate is this: 

“Get the facts on the Alien Property Cus- 
todian Office for the American people. Find 
out what has been going on there.” 

For example, some of the messages have 
run along these lines: 

“Senator Wi ey, look into this particular 
financial arrangement as regards corpora- 
tion X. You will find peculiar inside deal- 
ings. You will find names associated with 
that corporation (particularly its legal af- 
fairs) which will be very interesting to the 
American people.” 

Remember, the annual report of that 
agency for the 1950 fiscal year is more sig- 
nificant for what it does not tell than for 
what it does tell. Inside information from 
that agency reports that new word is being 
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passed down “to dispose of vested property 
and to get rid of it fast.” Apparently the 
powers that be are worried about the ap- 
proaching storm. 

Well, no honest man has anything to worry 
about at any time from any quarter. Fair, 
legal, upright, honest sales of resources can 
Stand any scrutiny. But individuals who 
have functioned in stealth, individuals who 
have been engaged in building financial em- 
pires for themselves and for others out of 
the resources of the American people—those 
individuals do have a lot to worry about. 
They are now busy covering their tracks or 
at least trying to do so. 


NO BLANKET CRITICISM IS INTENDED 


Now, I want to point out very carefully, 
as I have on every occasion that I have men- 
tioned this subject, that my remarks should 
not and must not be construed as a blanket 
indictment of that whole agency or of all 
its employees, present or past. A great many 
fine Americans have served in that agency, 
and they have served well, carefully, con- 
scientiously. 

I have pointed out that almost any indi- 
vidual in a policy job in that agency would 
require the wisdom of Solomon in order to 
come to decisions which would be fair and 
which would not involve favoritism and 
special preference. However, there is an- 
other kind of individual who has been en- 
gaged in that agency, and where the shoe 
fits I trust that this sort of individual will 
put it on. He is the sort of individual who 
feels that his office gives him an unlimited 
right to build up “nest eggs” for himself 
and for his friends. 

He knows that a great many personnel ap- 
pointments must be made by that agency. 
A great many arrangements must be made 
which involve financial compensation to law 
firms and others. This procedure is per- 
fectly necessary and proper. Individuals 
must be paid for their labor. 

But based on the facts which I have 
learned thus far, the nature of the appoint- 
ments and the compensation therefor will 
not stand the full light of day. 

Yes, the time is overdue for a scrutiny of 
this agency. In my judgment there have 
been insufficient checks and balances over 
its operations, and if there is one thing that 
we have learned in 20 years of power of the 
present administration, it is that no single 
source of power can be trusted with such 
power, unchecked and unbalanced by a vig- 
ilant, alert, legislative and judicial branch, 
a vigilant and alert fourth estate, a vigilant 
and alert American people. 


“GRAVY POURING DOWN CERTAIN VESTS” 


From what I have learned to date of the 
Office of Alien Property, it has been re- 
garded by some as a “supergravy train” in 
which a few selected individuals working 
simultaneously on the inside and on the out- 
side could grow fat and help others grow 
fat on the people’s assets. This has not al- 
ways been the case; it is not the universal 
case now, but in a considerable number of 
instances which have already come to my 
attention, the gravy has been practically 
pouring down certain vests. 

Perhaps these operations do not violate 
the letter of the law; that remains to be 
seen. But the spirit of the law, the spirit of 
fairness, of impartiality, of economy, the 
spirit of justice, have apparently been vio- 
lated. 

The people's resources must not be con- 
sidered as gravy. The people’s resources are 
sacred. 


SOME WILL CRY, “PARTISAN POLITICS” 


When I even raise this issue, Mr. President, 
I can anticipate the smear, “partisan poll- 
tics.” But no, my aim is not partisan; it 
is not personal; it is not vindictive; it is 
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factual; it is objective; it is based on the 
welfare of 155,000,000 Americans. 


I WILL SEND FURTHER INQUIRIES TO MR. BAYNTON 


Now, Mr. President, I have prepared a letter 
to the Honorable Harold Baynton, Admin- 
istrator of the Alien Property Office. In 
that letter, I have asked certain simple 
questions. I have started that I expected the 
answers back within 2 weeks, since none 
of the questions is so complicated as to 
require more time than that. I trust that 
the answers will be forthcoming promptly 
because, anticipating their receipt, I have 
prepared and will submit to Mr. Baynton 
additional questions which I feel the Ameri- 
cai: people are entitled to have answered. 

I repeat: my aim in submitting these 
inquiries is not to embarrass, not to ham- 
string, not to annoy. I value the American 
people’s time too much either to waste my 
time or an agency’s time. I am merely 
seeking objective facts. If the facts as 
brought out do not justify the messages 
which have come to me, and which I have 
briefly described, then they will speak for 
themselves in vindication of official poli- 
cies. If, however, they do justify the re- 
ports which I have received, then I will 
continue to press this matter in the interest 
of proteccion of the American people. 

If the answers are not soon forthcoming, 
or if the answers are not responsive and 
complete, I will go to the Senate and ask 
if it will permit an agency to be a law 
unto itself and to defy a simple, objective, 
urgent request for data as presented by a 
duly elected member of the Legislative 
branch, a ranking member of the commit- 
tee having legal jurisdiction over that 
agency. 

The case rests, Mr. President. The next 
step is that of the Alien Property Office. 


The Mask and the Face of John Bull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, how 
well do we understand John Bull? 

We are told that the British Govern- 
ment consists of two parts, the dignified 
and the efficient. Royalty and members 
of the cabinet are dignified. Deputy 
ministers and members of the civil serv- 
ice are efficient. The former is the 
mask, and the latter the face of John 
Bull. Both promote the interests of 
Great Britain. 

The question is, Are the United States 
and John Bull acting so that neither will 
be hurt in the future? 

As I understand the British Foreign 
Office, it asks two questions of every 
project: First, will it work? Second, will 
it produce a profit? To cite several 
examples: 


Recently, Newfoundland was a British 


Crown Colony. It operated at a loss. 
Crown status was withdrawn and she 
confederated with Canada. 

In 1945 British interests in China were 
substantial. Chiang Kai-shek was re- 
garded as a financial liability. England 
wrote him off her books. Four years 
later, when the Reds were in control, 
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England disclosed to us, for the first 
time, I am told, when she had cashiered 
Chiang. 

In 1896 Japan pushed China out of 
Korea and tied her up by the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki. England cultivated a ris- 
ing star and formalized he. commercial 
alliance with Japan in 190.. 

The world was gripped in an economic 
depression in June of 1931. In Septem- 
ber of that year, Japan crossec the Yalu 
into Manchuria. It was not profitable 
for the British to answer the call to arms 
of Secretary of State Stimson to halt 
Japan's aggression. A few years later, 
great power dams were built on the Yalu 
River. They fed Japan’s war machine. 

Until 1914, British troops in the Far 
East were not part of the British Army. 
They served the interests of the British 
East India Co. Perhaps this explains 
why Lord Clive was able to operate as 
unilaterally in India as he did. 

Historians list trade rivalry between 
England and Germany as the cause of 
World War I. The recuperative power 
of Germany was revealed in World War 
II. It is not passing strange that John 
Bull, therefore, regards Russia and 
China as future possible allies against a 
renascent Germany and a rampant 
Japan. The gleam of a thousand years 
shines in John Bull's eyes. 

Dees John Bull tax his people fairly? 
How sure are we that all income raised 
for a national use is credited to the Ex- 
chequer? 

Why does John Bull give the monopo- 
lists or the boys in the ring such free 
wheeling on the world market? The 
Sings pore rubber ring priced itself out 
of the United States market, thanks to 
the synthetic-rubber program of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. To 
what extent was the sound and fury re- 
cently raised for the abolition of the 
RFC generated in Singapore? To what 
extent will the London stranglehold on 
copper and tin ease up in the future? 

How well do we understand John 
Bull? 

Many British consider Americans cow- 
boys who ride the purple sage shooting 
it out with rustlers. 

Hollywood, take a bow. Your 
boy films are popular in England. 

What will John Bull say when he 
learns of our great affection for Hop- 
along Cassidy and for the cowboy whose 
mask is as dignified and efficient as his 
face? Heigh-ho Silver? 


cow- 


Powerful Foes Strengthen McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

POWERFUL Fors STRENGTHEN McCartuy 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A generation ago an 
important political leader jumped his party 
line, sniffed the political breeze and charged 
into the Bull Moose stampede of 1912, bel- 
lowing that he was for the great T. R. Roose- 
velt because of “the enemies he had made.” 

At this moment, the Nation's most con- 
troversial political figure, Wisconsin’s Re- 
publican Senator JoscpH R. McCartHy has 
more powerful enemies than any man of 
either party in House, Senate, or any branch 
of the Government. And these enemies are 
his greatest strength. 

In Washington, you will be told that Jor 
McCantHy is a dead political duck. Leave 
Washing*on—say for a political session such 
as the governors staged last week or go out 
where McCartTuy has just made a speech as 
he did in Santa Fe—and the picture is re- 
versed 

Outside of Washington, McCartnuy is a 
symbol representing the simple declaration 
“I'm against communism and sex perverts 
in the Government.” 

The enemies McCartay has made have 
turned out to be his greatest political asset 
when he goes back to the grass roots where 
the votes came from. 

According to the record, McCartTHuy's most 
violent publicity foes have 
predilections in common: 

1. Alger Hiss was a fine and ervent Amer- 
ican until a Federal grand jury found him 
guilty and tossed him into jail for lying 
about his betrayal of our Government 
secrets. 

2. Dr. Owen Lattimore is another patriot 
but coarsely treated American who unfo 
tunately has been getting the rough side 
the McCartHy tongue. The same goes 
Ambassador at Large Dr. Philip C. J 


LINE OF THINKING IS HOT STUFF 


these strange 


3. The only way to save the Nation is 
put General Eisenhower in the White H 
in 1952, preferably by a bipartisan vote. Tru 
man thinks that General ull the 
greatest living American Marshall made 
Eisenhower. F. D. R. made all of them, and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson won't turn 
his back on Alger Hiss. Perfect. 

There's no doubt that this line of thinking 
is really hot stuff here in the Capital at the 
moment. The hearty and encouraging note 
is that it doesn’t get over back home. 

What has frightened the foes of McCartuy 
is the political fact that McCartuy went up 
into adjoining Maryland in 1950, made a 
couple of speeches and destroyed the public 
career of the former Democratic Senator 
Millard Tydings. The votes of the Free State 
tossed “ydings into the political 
because they resented the whitewash treat- 
ment his Senate committee had given the 
State Department playboys and the manner 
i> which he had perverted an ordered in- 
vestigation of the State Department into a 
personal attack on McCartnHy. 

All of which brings up the effort by Con- 
necticut's junior Senator, WILLIAM BENION, 
to lead one flank of the anti-McCarrtny drive 
on Capitol Hill. Brenton already has intro- 
duced a resolution designed to get the Sen- 
ate to kick McCartnuy out on the grounds 
that the marine from Wisconsin has talked 
too much. Nothing will come of that. 


ashcan 


BOWLES NOW FACES nOUGH GOING 

On the contrary, BENTON’s former adver- 
tising partner, Chester Bowles, has faced 
rough going in seeking confirmation as Am- 
bassador to somewhat pinko India. And 
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both BENTON and Bowles are soon to be put 
on the political carpet and questioned about 
political deals made in the last election— 
particularly in regard to keeping McCarTHy 
out of Connecticut during the campaign, 
and the deal made with respect to United 
States Senator Brien McCManon and his 
shadow-boxing GOP opponent, Prescott 
Bush, of the administration’s Wall Street 
banking firm of Brown Bros. & Harriman. 

Importa it to note is the sudden shifts of 
political wind within 10 days in the hurri- 
cane blowing about the McCarrnuy head. 

In the first place, Harold Stassen, still 
powerful in the Midwest, although now 
completely out of the Presidential picture, 
has gone down the McCarthy line. He 
bluntly told the State Department that it Is 
a liar and proved his point. That’s impor- 
tant. Stassen still has a potent following of 
young, progressive Republicans in the Mid- 
west. 

Point is the fact that the foes of McCar- 
THY who wanted to needle the highly com- 
petent, wealthy, and personable Governor 
Kohler, of Wisconsin, to fight McCartHy 
in the State primaries for the Senate nomi- 
nation have lost their battle. The Governor 
has decided that he will fight with McCartHy 
for reelection and never against him. That's 
important. A fight between the supporters 
of two such tough and youthful campaigners 
would have split the GOP in Wisconsin as 
it hasn't been ripped apart since the war 
Democrats under Woodrow Wilson did their 
best to destroy the McCarthy of that era— 
the late United States Senator Robert La 
Follette. 


Inflation, Politics, and Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 14, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the St. Louis Union Trust Co. Letter No. 
57, October 1951: 


I 'FLATION, POLITICS, AND PRICE CONTROLS 


The debate over price controls may be 
characterized as a sham battle from the 
point of view of economics. It has little 
relevance to the inflation problem. It is 
essentially political. Inflation is an excess 
of monetary demand in relation to the vol- 
ume of goods available for purchase. It is 
too many dollars trying to buy too small a 
supply of goods. The only way to stop in- 
flation is to restore the balance between 
monetary demand and the goods available 
for purchase. Sv.opping inflation requires 
either an increase in the supply of goods 
without a corresponding increase in pur- 
chasing power until the balance is restored 
or a curtailment in monetary demand until 
it corresponds to the amount of goods avail- 
able. 

Price controls do not restrain inflation but, 
on the contrary, actually promote inflation. 
When prices are held down artificially, the 
result is to increase the demand. With 
monetary incomes the same, there will be a 
greater demand for sirloin steaks at 75 cents a 
a pound than at $1.50 a pound. Price con- 
trols, by keeping official prices down, in- 
crease the demand. 

Changes in prices in the free market af- 
fect not only the demand for goods but also 
the supply. High prices encourage increased 


production because they make it more prof- 
itable for producers to supply the demand. 
When prices are held down artificially by 
price controls, they tend to squeeze the profit 
margin of producers—often make produc- 
tion unprofitable—and therefore tend to de- 
crease the supply. If price controls are not 
to disrupt the proper functioning of our 
economy, it is essential that prices be per- 
mitted to reflect increases in costs. As the 
London Economist points out: 

“If price controls have any useful purpose 
at all, there is certainly no justification for 
prohibiting an automatic increase in prices 
with an increase in costs. * * * No price 
control would be better than inflexible price 
control.” ? 


THE TERRIBLE CAPEHART AMENDMENT 


What Mr. Truman calls the terrible Cape- 
hart amendment provides that price ceilings 
shall reflect increases in costs. If prices do 
not cover costs, they will result either in cur- 
tailment of production and shortages of 
goods, or in diverting goods to black mar- 
kets. The announcement that only 2 out of 
212 meat-packing companies invited to bid 
on Government orders for beef for the Army, 
submitted bids and could supply only 190,- 
000 pounds of beef, instead of the 13,000,000 
pounds the Government wants, is a dramatic 
illustration of how unrealistic price ceilings 
disrupt the economy and create artificial 
shortages.* The packers didn’t bid because 
they cannot get the beef under existing price 
ceilings. 

When price controls cut production in par- 
ticular industries, they frequently create 
supply bottlenecks in other industries. 
Often the indirect loss of production is far 
greater than that directly affected by ill- 
designed price limitations. A flagrant exam- 
ple is found in the machine-tool industry. 
Our whole defense effort depends upon ma- 
chine tools. The London Economist points 
out in its American survey: 

“Some of them [machine tools] are so 
complex they take from 3 months to a year 
to build and without them a defense pro- 
gram is nothing more than an oratorical 
blueprint. The machine-tool industry is de- 
livering goods at only one-quarter the rate 
attained in the last war and some manufac- 
turers will promise no deliveries before late 
1953.” * 

Our entire defense effort has been effec- 
tively sabotaged by ill-conceived price con- 
trols on machine tools. This the Govern- 
ment admits. We quoté a.UP dispatch 
from Washington of August 21, 1951: 

“The Government said today that price 
increases granted the machine-tool industry 
apparently had broken a bottleneck that 
had been hamstringing the defense program 
for more than a year.”’* 

As Barron's Weekly points out: 

“Five million dollars’ worth of small tung- 
sten carbide cutting tools supports an output 
of $10,000,000,000 worth of automobiles. And 
their relation to military items is probably 
about the same. Why should there be any 
price regulation at all on items such as 
these? Obviously they have not the slightest 
bearing on the cost of living or anything in 
which the Office of Price Stabilization is sup- 
posed to be interested. Just as obviously 
regulation can and does impede produc- 
tion.” * 

Just why did it take the OPS more than a 
year to discover that price controls in the 
machine-tool industry were sabotaging the 


2 Agenda for the Age of Inflation—II, Econ- 
omist (London), August 25, 1951, p. 436. 

* St. Louis Post-Dispatch, September 20, 
1951, p. 12A. 

*? Economist (London), July 28, 1951, p. 215. 

*New York Times, August 22, 1951, p. 32. 

* Barron's, August 13, 1951, p. 1. 
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entire defense program? Was it just bu- 
reaucratic incompetence and _ stupidity? 
Whoever is responsible, however well-mean- 
ing and patriotic he may be, has given aid 
and comfort to the Soviet Union. 

Price controls also contribute to inflation 
by requiring for their enforcement a small 
army of job holders and snoopers who other- 
wise might be engaged in the production of 
useful goods and services. Barron’s Weekly 
reports that there were “6,700 employees now 
working for OPS,” and that “their number is 
slated to quintuple.” * 

Price controls increase demand and de- 
crease supply. This increases inflation—it 
does not restrain it. Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, 
economic research director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, says: 

“A free price performs an enormously im- 
portant function. When it rises, that helps 
to conserve scarce supplies; it stimulates 
greater effort at production. It encourages 
the use of, or the production of, substitutes. 
Price control, if effective, stops this auto- 
matic adjustment. Price control is an at- 
tempt to make the price tag say something 
which is not true. Price expresses the equili- 
brium between supplies and demands. Sit- 
ting on the price with the aid of law, direc- 
tives, and the policeman, does nothing to im- 
prove the supply, and indeed discourages in- 
creased supply. And equally bad, price con- 
trol enormously increases people’s efforts to 
get the bargains, which control appears to 
promise.” ? 

Price controls are useless in checking in- 
flation, except in the case of monopoly 
prices. Monopoly prices are controlled prices 
which are higher than the prices which would 
be set by a free market and, therefore, can 
be reduced without destroying the incentive 
to produce. But the best way to attack 
monopoly prices is by means of antitrust 
legislation—not price controls. Our anti- 
trust laws are a protection against monopoly 
prices by business. But there is no similar 
protection against monopoly prices in the 
field of agriculture, where the Government 
support programs often peg prices above the 
market. There is no such protection against 
monopoly prices for labor. If wages were the 
result of the free play of market forces, there 
would be no excuse for wage controls. But 
because wages are set by the coercive force 
of powerful labor monopolies, there is ample 
economic justification for rigid wage con- 
trols. There is a similar economic justifica- 
tion for doing away with farm price supports. 

With these exceptions, holding prices down 
by price controls promotes inflation by 
widening the gap between too many dollars 
and too few goods. This truth has been 
demonstrated time and time again through- 
out history. There is nothing new about 
price controls. They were used by Ham- 
murabi in Mesopotamia 2,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. In 301 A. D. in ancient 
Rome, the Emperor Diocletian issued his fa- 
mous Edictum de Pretiis imposing maximum 
legal prices and wages. 

According to Will Durant: 

“The edict was until our time the most 
famous example of an attempt to replace 
economic laws by governmental decrees. Its 
failure was rapid and complete.” ® 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica says: 

“The edict was well-intended but * * ¢ 
the actual effect was disastrous, and the eaict 
soon fell into abeyance.” ® 


*Ibid., June 25, 1951, p. 1. 

‘Reliance on Voluntaryism Needed, Busi- 
ness Action, August 11, 1950, p. 2. 

*Will Durant, The Story of Civilization: 
Caesar and Christ (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1944), p. 643. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 7, p. 393. 
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PRICE CONTROLS ENFORCED BY THE GUILLOTINE 

Price controls were tried in France 150 
years ago during the French Revolution and, 
as they invariably do, failed to work. We 
quote from Fiat Money Inflation in France 
by the late Andrew Dickson White: 

“The first result of the maximum [price 
control laws enacted September 29, 1793] was 
that every means was taken to evade the 
fixed price imposed, and the farmers brought 
in as little produce as they possibly could. 
This increased the scarcity, and the people of 
the large cities were put on an allowance. 
Tickets were issued authorizing the bearer to 
obtain at the official prices a certain amount 
of bread or sugar or soap or wood or coal to 
cover immediate necessities. Shopkeepers 
therefore could not sell such goods without 
ruin. Tue result was that very many went 
out of business and the remainder forced 
buyers to pay enormous charges under the 
very natural excuse that the seller risked 
his life in trading atall. That this excuse was 
valid is easily seen by the daily lists of those 
condemned to the guillotine, in which not in- 
frequently figure the names of men charged 
with violating the maximum laws. Manu- 
facturers were very generally crippled and 
frequently destroyed, and agricuiture was 
fearfully depressed.” * 

In the light of history, which shows that 
price controls never work, that they promote 
inflation rather than restrain it, that they 
disrupt the normal workings of the economy 
and bring misery rather than relief, then why 
is it that politicians always attempt to meet 
inflation with price control? There are two 
basic reasons for this attitude of politicians. 
First, most people, including many politi- 
cians, not only want inflation to continue be- 
cause it increases their dollar incomes but 
also want to avoid the higher prices which 
are a consequence of inflation. They have 
the naive belief that if incomes increase and 
the supply of goods does not, price controls 
will enable them to buy all they want at no 
increase in price. That is why, as the Lon- 
don Economist puts it, “belief in this panacea 
[price controls] prevents governments from 
getting at the cause behind the symptoms.” "! 

he second reason that politicians always 
attempt to meet inflation with price controls 
is that inflation always is the result of gov- 
ernmental policies and the politicians want 
desperately to avoid blame for the higher 
prices which are the consequence of their in- 
flationary policies. To point out that infla- 
tion is a result of government policies is not 
to condemn every governmental action which 
promotes inflation. For example, our present 
defense program to rebuild our military 
power and that of our allies is highly infla- 
tionary, but it certainly is necesary to our 
survival. But whether the governmental pol- 
icies which promote inflation are necessary, 
or merely represent political demagogery or 
incredibly stupid blunders, as they frequent- 
ly do, the causes of inflation are always found 
in governmental policies. 

Throughout history whenever govern- 
mental policies result in unpleasant conse- 
quences, the chief aim of politicians is to 
find a scapegoat for their own blunders and 
to shift the blame to someone else. Emper- 
ors, kings, dictators, and presidents play the 
role of Don Quixote and tilt with windmills 
in an effort to divert the attention of the 
people from the evils of government. Such 
practices are as old as recorded history. In 
ancient Rome it was good politics to feed 
Christians to the lions. At that time the 


” Fiat Money Inflation in France (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933), p. 
41 f. 

Agenda for the Age of Inflation—I, Econ- 
omist (London), August 18, 1951, p. 383. 


creaking top-heavy Roman bureaucracy and 
the ever-heavier tax burden required to sup- 
port it had placed intolerable burdens upon 
the people. A scapegoat was desperately 
needed, and it was sound political strategy 
to divert the rage of the populace to the 
Christians and provide the Roman mob with 
sadistic entertainment even more spectacu- 
lar than our televised congressional investi- 
Hitler's slaughter of the Jews and 
Roosevelt's slanders of businessmen 
slick, professionali twentieth century 
cations of the political tactics 
Roman emperors used to 
Christians. We are not, of cou 
moral comparison between Hitle: 
of the Jews and Roosevelt using the 
man as a scapegoat. Yet from 
point, not of mora!s, but of po 
there was no difference at all 
techniques of Hitler and Roosevel 
It is only in terms 
tation for rigid price con 
Political advocacy 
on the same p 
to the lions 
making business ¢ 
New Deal-Fair Deal 
is to shift the blame for G 
inflation from Governmen 
scapegoat As the Lon 
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preaching at symp 
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: -fire’’ political f 
nomic significan 
Not only is 
trols motivated t 
nomic considerati the methods used 
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after Communist I 
cates of rigid price controls ap} 
10tion—not to reason They us¢ 
smoke screen of et ion to conceal the di 
honesty of their arguments. This is the te 
nique that was used when the Commun 
press falsely branded the Taft-Hartley 
as a Slave-labor act de } 
protects the rank and file of labor a 
coercion and exploitation by union offi 
Thereafter, liberals, labor leaders, 
press propagandists adopted this f 
munist slave-labor slogan as their o 
same technique is ncw being used to smear 
those opposed to price controls For ex- 
ample, Drew Pearson uses the emotional 
falsehood that they are “against the house- 
wife.” We quote: 


“No housewives 


gations. 
were 
appll- 
which the 


of p 


litics th 
I itics tha 


“Pric 


pat- 


were p nt wh 
Senators debated price controls, but this col 
umn is able to report who was for and who 
was against the housewife.” ! 

Pearson reiterated this false theme in sev- 
eral of his columns. This is not 
discussion—it is unashamed demag , 
Will Lissner, a member of the New York Times 
staff, has an article in the July 23, 1951, issue 
of the Socialist New Leader, entitled “Infla- 
tion and the NAM—Partners of Stalin.” Its 
purpose is to smear opponents of pric 
trol through the guilt-by-association tech- 
nique, branding them as partners of Stalin. 
It is an example of: 

“The propaganda strategy perfected by 
Charles Michelson * * * and extended 
by Joseph Goebbels * * * seeking to 
destroy the reputation of an opponent by 
associating him, however unfairly, with some 
odious quality, attitude, policy, or 
alities.” * 

Democracy cannot long endure if govern- 
ment by slogan is substituted for a rational 
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person- 


® Tbid. 

1% Washington Merry-Go-Round, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, June 26, 1951, p. 1C. 

‘ Harry Elmer Barnes, The Struggle Against 
the Historical Blackout (Washington, D. C.; 
Human Events, Inc., 1950), p. 18, 
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The Joint C 
Economic Report 

“Efforts to cé 
matter how zealously and efficientiy 
forced, will be futile precisely to the 
that this Nation fails to remove the infla- 
tionary steam under the boiler now 

On January 12, 1951, 405 economists rep- 
resenting 43 colleges and universities sub- 
mitted a statement about inflation to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report which said: 

“The basic cause of inflation, an exce 
of money demand relative to available 
must be attacked. Only adequate fiscal and 
monetary measures can remove this basic 
cause.” 

The London Economist 
all pric 

Leninism (New York, International Pub- 
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[inflation] and its harmful distortions shall 
go on forever.” *4 

Whether inflation will be controlled, or 
whether we shall have further inflation, will 
depend primarily upon the aggregate money 
demand and its relation to the supply of 
goods. The Government policies that will 
have the greatest effect upon the volume of 
monetary demand and the supply of goods 
will be those concerned with the Government 
budget, taxes, interest rates on Government 
bonds, subsidized credit for housing, and the 
Controlled Materials Plan. If the Govern- 
ment wants to prevent further inflation, 
then a cut of eight to ten billion dollars in 
nondefense expenditures is urgently neces- 
sary. A tax program to be anti-inflationary 
should bear with great weight upon the lower 
income groups which in the aggregate do the 
bulk of the spending. The new tax bill 
passed by Congress, although far less objec- 
tionable than the tax proposals of the ad- 
ministration, does not meet this require- 
ment. Taxing millionaires out of existence 
will have little or no effect upon the demand 
for goods. Taxing the person of small income 
who does the bulk of the spending will have a 
great effect upon the demand for goods. The 
excess-profits tax is an invitation to corpo- 
rate extravagance, is highly inflationary, and 
should be repealed. The actions of Con- 
gress in easing installment credit restrictions 
and passing the Defense Housing Act to ease 
housing credit and add $1,500,000,000 to the 
lending power of the FHA are distinctly in- 
flationary. The Government should permit 
the interest rate to rise in order to restrain 
credit and to give some inducement to the 
public to save. Every dollar that is saved 
that otherwise might be spent is a dollar 
that doesn’t go to market as monetary de- 
mand to bid prices up. 

The Controlled Materials Plan announced 
in the latter part of July is more likely to 
promote inflation than to restrain it. Under 
this plan, our Government, instead of merely 
setting aside a certain portion of steel, alumi- 
num, and copper production for military 
purposes, as it should do, is undertaking to 
allocate materials for nonmilitary production 
as well. The assumption that the men in 
Washington can perform this vast plan of 
allocation better than the free market is 
belied by experience. The CMP is an in- 
vitation to bureaucratic blunders like that 
which imposed unrealistic price controls on 
machine tools and sabotaged our defense 
program. As Barron's Weekly points out: 

“The basic danger of the controlled-ma- 
terials plan is that it puts into the hands 
of Government life and death powers over 
what every firm in the country and every 
industry may or may not produce.” * 

Congress fortunately rejected President 
Truman's demand that he be given author- 
ity to build and operate new plants, expand 
existing plants, and install new processes in 
private plants. It likewise rejected author- 
ity to license corporations in order to enforce 
price regulations. The powers that Presi- 
dent Truman requested were essentially 
those set forth in the old Spence bill, which 
was a blueprint for totalitarian socialism. 
If to the powers given the Government under 
the controlled-materials plan were added 
Presidential authority to build Government 
steel plants and other plants to compete with 
private industry and authority to control 
business by licensing, the businessman would 
be completely at the mercy of Government. 
It would give the bureaucrats life and death 
power over the American economy and the 
economic activities of every farmer and busi- 
nessman in the country. 


21 Economist (London), December 20, 1947, 
p. 986. 
= Barron's, August 6, 1951, p. 1. 


The present malodorous RFC scandals 
show what happens when bureaucrats are 
given control of a small section of our econ- 
omy—the section composed of businessmen 
who can’t compete in the open market but 
depend upon Government favors for unde- 
served profits. If such bureaucratic control 
were extended to cover all business, it takes 
very little imagination to see what might 
happen. 


POWER-HUNGRY BUREAUCRATS 


The power-hungry bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington are so well entrenched that they have 
become largely self-perpetuating. Adminis- 
trations come and go, but bureaus go on for- 
ever. The President and Congress can create 
new bureaus and agencies, expand existing 
ones and add to their powers. But neither 
the President nor Congress can do much to 
cut down the permanent bureaucracy, Gov- 
ernment agencies and bureaus are relatively 
independent of the administration and able 
to exert political pressure on Congress to get 
what they want. The principal objective 
of the permanent Washington bureaucracy 
is the aggrandizement of their own power, 
They are skilled in lobbying and propaganda 
and are using the defense emergency to pro- 
mote further socialism, to get a strangle hold 
on the American economy, and to increase 
and perpetuate their own power. They con- 
stitute a totalitarian threat more dangerous 
than communism. 

TOWNER PHELAN, 

Vice President, St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Break With Reds Urged by Marines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARThY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
from the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
of September 21, 1951. 

There being no objeetion, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorpD 
as follows: 


BrEAK WITH REDS URGED BY MARINES—UNITED 
STATES RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA TERMED 
“BLUNDER”—RESOLUTION Is PASSED—COPIES 
To Be SENT TO TRUMAN AND ACHESON 


The national conventior of the Marine 
Corps League in a strongly worded resolution 
yesterday called on the United States Gov- 
ernment to immediately break off diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia. 

The resolution branded as a_ horrible 
blunder America’s ill-advised recognition of 
Russia and flatly accused the Kremlin of in- 
stigating the Korean police action. 

A copy of the resolution was ordered dis- 
patched immediately to President Truman, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House. 

The resolution said United States recogni- 
tion of Russia “admitted the pirate Bol- 
sheviks to the decent society of nations and 
provided a false cloak of legality and re- 
spectability for Communist intrigues and 
aggressions.” 

Delegates urged citizens to “forthwith 
proceed to correct this grievous error and 
immediately take the strategic initiative 
away from the international Communist 
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outlaws” by demanding the Government's 
deplorable action in recognizing Soviet Rus- 
sia be immediately repealed. 

The resolution, authorized by Joe Probst, 
of Chicago, follows in full: 

“Whereas our fellow marines and their 
brothers in the Armed Forces are being 
killed and wounded in appalling numbers 
in the Korean police action because of Com- 
munist aggression; and 

“Whereas there is no doubt in the minds 
of all clear-thinking Americans that the root 
of this evil is the international Communist 
conspiracy spreading its. cancerous growth 
from the Kremlin in Moscow; and 

“Whereas Americans know beyond a doubt 
that our real enemy is communism and that 
communism is the same liberty-destroying 
scourge throughout the world and that we 
are now arming ourselves for invincible and 
decisive action; and 

“Whereas we now realize our horrible 
blunder in attempting the hopeless task of 
treating with communism by our ill-advised 
recognition of Soviet Russia, which action 
admitted the pirate Bolsheviks to the decent 
society of nations and provided a false cloak 
of legality and respectability for Communist 
a and aggressions: Now, therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That we forthwith proceed to 
correct this grievous error and immediately 
take the strategic initiative away from the 
international Communist outlaws by de- 
rranding that our Government’s deplorable 
action in recognizing Soviet Russia be im- 
mediately repealed and that we, the Marine 
Corps League, gathered here in a principal 
shrine of American liberty, the historic city 
of Savannah, Ga. in our twenty-eighth 
national convention, call upon our Congress 
of the United States to provide the funda- 
mental corrective by severing all diplomatic 
relations with the Union of Socialist Soviets 
of Russia, and that copies of this resolution 
be sent immediately to the President of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of 
State, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s Speech in 
Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I 
should like to include the following 
speech by Gen. Douglas MacArthur de- 
livered at the Cleveland Public Hall on 
September 6, 1951: 


It is gratifying indeed to have this oppor- 
tunity to address the citizens of Cleveland 
and the State of Ohio—a State which has 
contributed so abundantly to America’s lead- 
ership both past and contemporary. Indeed, 
indications multiply that this leadership may 
even increase in the not too distant future. 

No section of our country symbolizes more 
forcefully the pattern of our national prog- 
ress than does this great Midwest whose 
fertile fields and thriving industry combine 
to reflect the constructive energy of our peo- 
ple. ‘You have molded a standard and pat- 
tern of life known to no other nation of the 
world, and I pray that we will have the vi- 
sion and courage and statesmanship to keep 
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it that way—that we will preserve an Amer- 
ica which will provide increasing, not di- 
minishing, opportunities for human ad- 
vancement. 


EFFECTS OF VICTORY OVER AXIS REVIEWED 


We have just passed another anniversary 
of the end of the war with Japan. Six 
years ago with a few strokes of the pen a 
calm descended upon the battlefields of the 
world and the guns grew silent. Military 
victory had been achieved for our cause and 
men turned their thoughts from the task of 
mass killing to the higher duty of interna- 
tional restoration, from destroying to re- 
building, from destruction to construction. 

Everywhere in the free world they lifted up 
their heads and hearts in thanksgiving for 
the advent of a peace in which ethics and 
morality based upon truth and justice would 
thereafter fashion the universal code. 

Then, more than ever in the history of 
the modern world, a materially strong and 
spiritually vibrant leadership was needed to 
consolidate the victory into a truly endur- 
ing peace for all of the human race. America 
at the very apex of her military power was 
the logical Nation to which the world turned 
for such ieadership. It was a crucial mo- 
ment—one of the greatest opportunities ever 
known. 

LEADERS FAIL TO SEE CHANCE 


But our political and military leaders 
failed to comprehend it. Sensitive only to 
the expediencies of the hour, they dissipated 
with reckless haste that predominant mili- 
tary power which was the key to the 
situation. 

Our forces were rapidly and completely 
demobilized and the great stores of war ma- 
tériel which had been accumulated were dis- 
posed of with irresponsible waste and 
abandon. 

The world was thus left exposed and vul- 
nerable to an international communism 
whose long-published plan had been to await 
just such a favorable opportunity to estab- 
lish dominion over the free nations. The 
stage had perhaps been unwittingly set in 
secret and most unfortunate war confer- 
ences. The events which followed will cast 
their shadow upon history for all time. 

Peoples with long traditions of human 
freedom progressively fell victims to a type 
ot international brigandage and blackmail, 
and the so-called iron curtain descended 
rapidly upon large parts of Europe and Asia. 

As events have unfolded, the truth has 
become clear. 

VICTORY IS OFFSET BY RED SUCCESS 

Our great military victory has been offset, 
largely because of military unpreparedness, 
by the political successes of the Kremlin. 
Our diplomatic blunders increased as our 
senseless disarmament became a reality. 

And now the disastrous cycle is completed 
as those same leaders who lost to the world 
the one great chance it has had for endur- 
ing universal peace, frantically endeavor, by 
arousing a frenzy of fear throughout the 
land, to gear anew our energies and resources, 
to rebuild our dissipated strength and to 
face again a future of total war. 

Our need for adequate military defense, 
with world tensions as they were and are, is 
and should have been completely evident 
even before the end of the war. By what 
faith then can we find hope in those whose 
past judgments so grievously erred—who de- 
liberately disarmed in the face of threatened 
communism? 

Can they now be blindly trusted as they 
so vehemently demand to set an unerring 
course to our future well-being and secu- 
rity? There are those of us who from nei- 
ther partisan affiliation nor with political 
purpose think not. 


U. N. BECOMES PEACE AGENCY 


At war's end the main agency for main- 
taining the peace became the United Na- 
tions. This organization was conceived in a 
common desire that the scourge of war 
should not again be visited upon the earth. 
It was dedicated to the principle that all 
mankind of inalienable right should live in 
justice and liberty and peace 

It represents perhaps the noblest effort 
man has yet made to evolve a universal code 
based upon the highest of moral precepts 
It became the keystone to an arch of uni- 
versal hope 

Yet in practice its efforts become increas- 
ingly doubtful of ultimate success Its or- 
ganization is inherently weak, legislatively, 
judicially, and executively. It lacks legisla- 
tive strength because its members, not being 
elected but merely appointed, are not an- 
swerable directly to their people. It lacks 
judicial strength because there is no accepted 
international code of sufficient moral au- 
thority or purpose to mold and guide its 
decisions. It lacks executive strength be- 
cause it controls no agencies of sufficient 
power to enforce its mandates 

FAILURE THREATENS FOR MANY REASONS 

It threatens to fail if the innate selfish- 
ness of its members does not yield to uni- 
versal needs; if the mechanics of its opera- 
tions are not corrected to prevent the will of 
one nation from counterbalancing the col- 
lective will of the others; if it does not ob- 
tain acceptance by member nations of its 
lawful decisions; if it does not stop obstruc- 
tionist tactics, even by expulsion if neces- 
sary, of its own unruly members; if regional 
military alliances must be organized within 
its membership to undertake collective secu- 
rity measures against threat from other 
members; if it allows itself to be reduced to 
a mere forum for meaningless and acri- 
monious debate, and a springboard for 
propaganda. 

Unless a strong and dynamic sense of re- 
sponsibility emerges within its ranks capable 
of rallying the forces of good throughout 
the world; of establishing a higher moral 
tone to its deliberations and activities; of 
correcting its existing institutional and me- 
chanical weaknesses, the United Nations r 
well go the way of its predecessor ; 
and perish as a force to guide civilization. 

But the great moral and spiritual purpose 
which animated its formation—the aboli- 
tion of war from the face of the earth— 
will always live and a way must be found 
to achieve that purpose This way cannot 
be found, however, if mations are so blind 
as not to see their own weaknesses—so weak 
as not to correct them. 

CONQUERED JAP“N IS BRICHT SPOT 

In this postwar period of general fai.ure 
to attain real peace one of the bright spots 
has been conquered Japan. That nation and 
its people long boasting of many centuries 
of unbroken military success—a self-suffi- 
cient warrior race with a history of almost 
complete isolation from the rest of the 
world—at war’s end was reduced largely to 
rubble with its people impoverished and 
broken in mind, body and spirit 

The sudden and general destruction of 
Japanese institutions brought about by com- 
plete defeat left a spiritual vacuum in Japa- 
nese life to be filled either by a philosophy 
of good, or a philosophy of evil Fortu- 
nately for Japan and for the free world, the 
country was spared the dreadful conse- 
quences of a Soviet military occupation and 
was brought instead within the benign guid- 
ance of the American people. 

Under this beneficent influence the Japa- 
nese gradually lifted themselves from the 
ashes of defeat and started to build a new 
nation—a nation dedicated to the pursuit 
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of new concepts and new ideals, h 
from a blend between the best of their 
ancient culture and those high precepts of 
ethics and morals which have been the great 
pillars supporting America’s and 
growth 


origin 
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The economy of Japan has made rapid 
and effective advances toward the full 
restoration of stability and self-sufficiency 
and has achieved a sound basis for a frugal 
public administration, For the past 3 years, 
the national budget has been in complete 
balance with savings to permit substantial 
reductions in the tax load upon the people 
and corresponding raises in their living 
standard. 


JEFFERSON'S ADVICE ON ECONOMY QUOTED 


Japan’s present course in the economy 
of public administration follows closely the 
pattern sagely advised by Thomas Jefferson 
when he warned in speaking of our own 
Government: 

“I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues and public debt as 
the greatest of dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our independence, we must not 
let our leaders load us with perpetual debt, 
We must make our choice between economy 
and liberty, or profusion and servitude. The 
same prudence which in private life would 
forbid our paying our money for unexplained 
projects, forbids it in the disposition of 
public money. We are endeavoring to re- 
duce the Government to the practice of 
rigid economy to avoid burdening the people 
and arming the magistrate with a patronage 
of money which might be used to corrupt 
the principle of government.” 

If Japan continues to heed this far- 
sighted warning and our own leaders who 
pretend to be disciples of the Jeffersonian 
teachings continue to ignore it, the time may 
well come when the Japanese people will 
be firmly established within the protective 
folds of our own cherished liberties, while 
we ourselves shall have lost them because 
of the assumption of our leaders of that 
“patronage of money” with its consequent 
corruption of government against which 
Jefferson so clearly warned. 

In such a tragic eventuality, we would 
be hard put to it indeed to answer the 
charge of our children and our children’s 
children that we had recklessly squandered 
their rightful heritage of liberty, resource, 
and opportunity. 


WITH OUR SUPPORT JAPAN CAN DEFEND ITS 
HOMELAND 


This is but a brief outline of the new 
Japan which is about to be restored to a 
position of international dignity and equality 
under a peace treaty which as presently 
proposed, while far from flawless, embodies 
much of human justice and enlightenment. 
It is a Japan which may now assume the 
burden of preparing its own ground defense 
against predatory attack and thus in short 
time release our own beloved divisions for 
return home. 

With our air and naval support, Japan can 
with no great difficulty defend its own home- 
land, which forms so vital a sector of the 
inland defense system buttressing freedom 
and peace on the Pacific. It is a Japan in 
which we of the free world may find an alli- 
ance which shall merit our full faith. I 
realize well that there are nations who 
fought with us to victory while suffering 
grievous hurt from Japanese depredation 
who understandably disagree in whole or in 

art. 

. It is hard for them to accept the realistic 
but tragic fact that in modern war the vic- 
tor is also the loser. He suffers materially 
with the vanquished—ofttimes more than 
does the vanquished. Indeed, our own coun- 
try in the aftermath of victory pays with a 
burden of accumulated debt such as to place 
a mortgage upon the energy and resource of 
many future generations. 


DISTURBED OVER DRIFT TOWARD TOTALITARIAN 
RULE 

May we not hope that eventually through 

wise statesmanship and Christian tolerance 

the scars still left in war’s wake may be 


finally healed and that victor and van- 
quished as befits the sacred cause of human 
freedom will be invincibly bound together 
in mutual preservation. 

Since my return from service abroad I 
have enjoyed the privilege, the freedom and 
the opportunities of private citizenship. I 
have seen many new and wonderful things 
but some which to me create a disturbing 
outlook for the future. Possibly one of the 
most pernicious is our steady drift toward 
totalitarian rule with the suppression of 
those personal liberties which have formed 
the foundation stones to our political, eco- 
nomic, and social advance to national 
greatness. 

Our Government now differs substantially 
from the design of our forefathers as laid 
down in the Constitution. They envisaged 
a federation of sovereign States with only 
such limited power resting in the Federal 
authority as became necessary to serve the 
common interests of all. 

But under the stress of national emer- 
gencies during the past two decades, there 
has been a persistent and progressive cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment with only superficial restoration to the 
States and the people as emergencies sub- 
sided. This drift has resulted in an increas- 
ingly dangerous paternalistic relationship 
between Federal Government and private 
citizen, with the mushrooming of agency 
after agency designed to control the in- 
dividual. 

Authority specifically reserved to the 
States by constitutional mandate has been 
ignored in the ravenous effort to further 
centralize the political power. Within the 
Federal Government itself there has been a 
further and dangerous centralization. 


SEE TREND TOWARD THOUGHT CONTROL 


For example, the Department of State, 
originally established for the sole purpose 
of the conduct of foreign diplomacy, has 
become in effect a general operating agency 
of Government, exercising authority and 
influence over many facets of executive ad- 
ministration formerly reserved to the Presi- 
dent or the heads of other departments. 
The Department of State indeed is rapidly 
assuming the character of a prime ministry 
notwithstanding that its secretary is an ap- 
pointed official, neither chosen by nor an- 
swerable directly to the people. 

This drift toward totalitarian rule is re- 
flected not only in this shift toward cen- 
tralized power, but as well in the violent 
manner in which exception is taken to the 
citizens’ voice when raised in criticism of 
those who exercise the political power. 

There seems to be a determination to 
suppress individual voice and opinion which 
can only be regarded as symptomatic of the 
beginning of a general trend toward mass 
thought control. Abusive language and ar- 
bitrary action, rather than calm, dispassion- 
ate and just argument, ill becomes the lead- 
ership of a great nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to a course of morality and 
justice. It challenges the concept of free 
speech and is an attempt at direct suppres- 
sion through intimidation of that most vital 
check against the abuse of political power— 
public criticism. 

If long countenanced by free men, it can 
but lead to those controls upon conviction 
and conscience which traditionally have 
formed stepping stones to dictatorial 
power. 

The issues which today confront the Na- 
t‘on are clearly defined and so fundamental 
as to directly involve the very survival of 
the Republic. 

Are we going to preserve the religious base 
to our origin, our growth, and our progress, 
or yield to the devious assaults of atheistic 
or other antireligious forces? 

Are we going to maintain our present 
course toward state socialism with com- 
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munism just beyond or reverse the present 
trend and regain our hold upon our heritage 
of liberty and freedom? 

Are we going to squander Our limited re- 
sources to the point of our own inevitable 
exhaustion or adopt common-sense policies 
of frugality which will insure financial sta- 
bility in our time and a worth-while heritage 
in that of our progeny? 

Are we going to continue to yield personal 
liberties and community autonomy to the 
steady and inexorable centralization of all 
political power or restore the Republic to 
constitutional direction, regain our personal 
liberties, and reassume the individual 
State’s primary responsibility and authority 
in the conduct of local affairs? 


IMMUTABLE PRECEPTS OF THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS 


Are we going to permit a continuing de- 
cline in public and private morality or re- 
establish high ethical standards as the means 
of regaining a diminishing faith in the in- 
tegrity of our public and private institutions? 

Are we going to continue to permit the 
pressure of alien doctrines to strongly influ- 
ence the orientation of foreign and domestic 
policy or regain trust in our own traditions, 
experience, and free institutions, and the 
wisdom of our own people? 

In short, is American life of the future to 
be characterized by freedom or by servitude, 
strength or weakness? The answer must be 
clear and unequivocal if we are to avoid the 
pitfalls toward which we are now heading 
with such certainty. In many respects it is 
not to be found in any dogma of political 
philosophy, but in those immutable precepts 
which underly the Ten Commendments. 
During the 5 months since my return, I have 
been encouraged to believe that our citizens 
will not complacently tolerate further incur- 
sions against their cherished liberties and 
will move to correct this drift away from 
truly representavive government. 


FACES OF AMERICANS REFLECT SOUL OF LIBERTY 

I have found this encouragement in the 
rare opportunity to search the faces of mil- 
lions of my tellow countrymen. Therein I 
have been given understanding of the mean- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln when he said: 

“To the salvation of the Union there needs 
but one single thing—the hearts of a people 
like yours. When the people rise in a mass 
in behalf of the liberties of the country, 
truly it may be said that (nothing can) 
prevail against them.” 

I have seen in the faces of the American 
people that to which Mr, Lincoln prophetic- 
ally referred. I have clearly seen that the 
soul of liberty is still living and vibrant in 
the American heart. It is neither Democratic 
nor Republican but American. It will assert 
itself by constitutional process and with in- 
vincible force in the battle to save the Re- 
public. The people will still rule. 


In This Battle Report, Washington, Dr. 
John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the 
President, Tells the American People 
What They Can Do To Help Prevent 
Another World-Wide War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I repeat 
what I have stated on several occasions, 
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that Dr. John R. Steelman, the Assistant 
to the President, has in my opinion 
for more than a year past, and without a 
single penny of expense to the taxpayers, 
been televising to the American people 
the most authoritative information on 
current topics of the day that is broad- 
cast from Washington. 

Each Sunday afternoon, he has 
brought to the National Broadcasting Co. 
television network and its coaxials, Cabi- 
net members, leaders of executive de- 
partments of Government, top-ranking 
officials of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marines, of our own Gov- 
ernment as well as of other free Z0v- 
ernments throughout the world. These 
men, seated beside him in the studios of 
NBC, make intimate and direct report to 
the people of the United States on topics 
that are of interest to them as of that 
very hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never known any 
man who gave so unselfishly as does 
Dr. Steelman of his time and energy-— 
piled on top of his terrifically busy sched- 
ule of official duties—to combat the 
forces of ungodliness, communism, and 
aggression, that have been unloosed in 
this world. 

In this telecast, Dr. Steelman outlines 
a plan in which he proposes that during 
the Christmas holidays there be a spe- 
cial series of broadcasts to free Europe 
and Latin America, as well as to Turkey 
and Israel in the Middle East. He is now 
arranging that Americans from many 
walks of life participate—churchmen of 
all denominations, labor and farm lead- 


ers, educators, many of our great actors, 
actresses, and musicians—and just plain 


citizens. He proposes that these broad- 
casts be made in 14 languages, each pro- 
gram to carry a message of friendship. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a real, honest-to- 
goodness, down-to-earth proposal, in 
which practically every person in these 
United States can take part to end war 
for all times, and by mere:y writing a 
letter. 

In closing his personal statement on 
this telecast, Dr. Steelman simply says: 

I hope you all will be saying “Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year” to millions 
of people in many countries, who are allied 
with you to prevent war. 


And then continues: 

Beginning tomorrow, all of my letters 
which are going abroad will carry the mes- 
sage about the Voice of America and iis 
Yuletide program. I hope that you will join 
with me and will write at least one letter 
this week to someone in free Europe, in Latin 
America, in Turkey, or in Israel. 


Mr. Speaker, I have never sat before 
my television set to hear a single rendi- 
tion of Battle Report—Washington 
without realizing the tremendous force 
for good that was going out over thy air 
of the television network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

This particular broadcast was of great 
personal interest. Dr. Steelman had as 
his guests the Honorable Willard L. 
Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs of the Department of State, who 
discussed the problem of cutting off the 
vital war supplies to the Red Chinese 


and all the Communist forces of aggres- 
sion in Asia. 

His next guest was Col. William E. 
Bertram of the United States Air Force— 
who said in part: 

After arriving in Korea, I was assigned 
command of the Twenty-seventh Fighter 
Group of the Twenty-seventh Fighter Escort 
Wing. Sixty percent of the fighter pilots were 
veterans of World War II. The average age 
was 29—and most have wives and kids back 
home. 

Our assigned missions included everything 
a fighter airplane can do. We escorted bomb- 
ers. Furnished close support for ground 
troops. Fought air-to-air combat with the 
Communist air force. Maintained defense 
alert and carried out a consistent interdic- 
tion against enemy lines. 


Colonel Bertram then went on to tell 
of the actual fighting as it takes place 
and as viewed from the inside of a United 
States Air Force jet plane. 

The next guest was Capt. Gernard 
Dean, United States Army Signal Corps— 
who plainly and lucidly discussed re- 
search with respect to rockets—that dis- 
close data and collect air samples of from 
20 to 55 miles above the earth in order 
to better understand the atmosphere— 
and furnish information to help solve 
various problems of both military and 
civilian importance. 

In addition to the foregoing speakers, 
Dr. Steelman brought to the television— 
Maj. Carl Sitter and Maj. Reginald 
Myers—two members of the Marine 
Corps—upon whom President Truman 
has bestowed the highest award that a 
grateful Nation can extend—the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Accompany- 
ing the presence of these two distin- 
guished American fighters and heroes— 
actual motion pictures in which these 
marines distinguished themselves were 
brought to the viewers all over America. 

Mr. Speaker, I not alone want my col- 
leagues to read this letter-writing pro- 
posal made by Dr. Steelman on this 
“Battle Report—Washington”’—but I 
want to suggest that each and every one 
of you join with him in disseminating 
this Christmas and Christian message he 
desires to broadcast to the people of the 
free world. 

It is for that reason that I am extend- 
ing my remarks and including in this 
record of our proceedings in the House 
this script of Battle Report, Washington. 

The producer-director is Ted Ayers; 
the assistant producer, Jean Montgom- 
ery; commentary is by David Brinkley; 
script by Lou Hazam; film editors are 
Bill Brooks and Bill McDonald; and the 
art work accompanying is by Joseph 
Ferrier. 

The script is as follows: 

Mr. Davip BRINKLEY. In Korea, the rock- 
et’: red glare and bombs bursting in air 
rock the enemy confronting this spectacular 
nighttime Marine barrage As the fire of 
their rockets dramatically lights up the bat- 
tle front, our news cameras bring you now 
your 60-second Battle Report, Washington. 

Today on Battle Report an assistant Sec- 
retary of State tells what we are doing to 
keep the West's strategic supplies out of 
Russia’s hands. Back from MIG alley in 
Korea, the former Air Force commander of 
the Twenty-seventh Fighter-Escort Group, 
with a first-hand report on our jets in action 
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there. An Army Signal Corps expert reveals 
some little-known facts about research now 
going on into the nature of the upper atmos- 
phere of the earth—research accomplished 
with the help of rockets. Two Marines de- 
scribe their own personal experiences in 
Korea that recently won them the highest 
award of the Nation—the prized Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. And the assistant to 
the President—Dr. John R. Steelman 

So, against a world in crisis 
usual our guests are 
on the latest developments in the 
against Soviet imperialism, but I 
Assistan* to the President, Dr. John R 
man. 

Dr. JOHN R. STEErMAN. Good 
ladies and gentlemen. Almost every 
hear people ask the question, “What 
do to help prevent another worid war?” 
They feel helpless in a world which they be- 
lieve is rushing headlong toward destruction. 
They sincerely want to do something, but 
most of the things they think about seem 
impractical. Of course, there are many 
things that every American can do and this 
afternoon I am going to tell you about one 
of them 

This year, during the holiday season, De- 
cember 24 to January 1, the Voice of Amer- 
ica will broadcast a pro- 
grams to all the countries of free Europe and 
Latin America, and, also, to Turkey and 
Israel in the Middle East. Famous Ameri- 
cans from many walks of life will partici- 
pate—actors and actresses from New York 
and Hollywood, churchmen from all denomi- 
nations, labor leaders, educators, many of 
our greatest musicians, farmers, and just 
plain citizens. Every program will carry a 
message of friendship. They will be b d- 
cast in 14 languages. The spirit of Christ- 
mas-—peace on earth, good will toward men 
will be carried by the magic of trans-Atlantic 
radio into many millions of homes. 

Now, here is what we can do. Almost 
every one of us has some relative, friend, 
acquaintance, or business associate in free 
Europe—in Latin America, in Turkey, or in 
Israel. Maybe we have not written for a 
long time. Maybe our meeting was only a 
passing acquaintance on shipboard or on a 
railway train. But now is the time to look 
up that old address book and to write about 
the special programs which the Voice of 
America will broadcast from December 24 to 
January 1. 

If you are a businessman and do not wish 
to incorporate the message into your letter, 
have it written on the envelope. Simply say, 
“listen to the Voice of America, December 
24 to January 1.” 

Obviously, it is important to every Amer- 
ican that the largest possible audience be 
built up for these programs. The more peo- 
ple who hear them—the more friends we will 
make. You can add to this audience. You 
can help to make our friends and allies feel 
closer to us and tO know we are united with 
them in a gigantic crusade for peace 

The messages which the Voice of America 
will carry will be your messages. You will 
be saying Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year to millions of persons in many 
tries who are allied with vou to prevent war. 

Beginning tomorrow all my letters going 
abroad will. carry the message about the 
Voice of America. I hope you join with me 
and write at least one letter this week to 
someone in free Europe—in Latin America— 
in Turkey—or in Israel 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Indochina—another ‘“bor- 
der in the balance” in the free world’s 
struggle against the Soviet’s ambitions in 
Asia. Here Red assassins recently stabbed 
to death French Commissioner Jean de Ray- 
mond—the fourth high official in southeast 
Asia to meet such a violent end The 
aroused French and Vietnam troops comb 
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the rice paddies to search out the killer, 
and blast at Red guerrillas now infiltrating 
French rubber and pepper plantations. The 
guerrillas, on the other hand, are determined 
to keep their communication lines open to 
Thailand from which they smuggle guns and 
ammunition. Between Indochina and Korea 
lies Hong Kong, shown here. Once one of 
the world’s busiest ports, it begins to see its 
trade with the Chinese mainland dry up as 
all shipments of strategic goods to China are 
now banned. How are we doing in cutting 
off vital war supplies to the Reds in Asia? 
Here with an answer is the State Depart- 
ment’s Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, Willard Thorp. 

Mr. WiLLarD L. THoRP. We all know that 
the major effort in Korea is being made by 
the foot soldiers of the United States and 
other United Nations countries who have 
slugged it out ip places like Heartbreak 
Ridge and by the U.N. Air Forces in their 
bombing and their jet sorties with the 
MIG's. But there are important economic 
steps which support the military operations, 
One of these is the speeding up of mobiliza- 
tion and defense production here at home. 
Another is depriving the aggressor of the 
things they need to wage war. 

China and North Korea, like all other 
countries, are dependent upon the outside 
world for certain things they need. How- 
ever, China is not a country whose needs 
from the outside are so essential that a com- 
plete economic embargo would stop the fight- 
ing in Korea. China’s own production sup- 
plemented by the things which are being 
supplied by the Soviet Union makes our 
enemies in Korea fairly self-sufficient in 
meeting their military requirements. Never- 
theless life is being made much more dif- 
ficult for them through economic pressure, 
with the pinch really being felt on such 
items as petroleum, cotton, and transporta- 
tion equipment. 

Even before the war in Korea, the United 
States was restricting its exports to China. 
In 1949, when the Chinese Communists first 
gained control of ports on the Chinese coast, 
we immediately applied restrictions on 
highly strategic items such as were already in 
effect against the Soviet bloc. Then, when 
the North Koreans invaded South Korea, we 
slapped an embargo on the shipments of all 
items of stratecic value. When the Chinese 
Communists intervened, United States trade 
with China was stopped entirely; Chinese 
Communist assets in this country were 
frozen; and our ships were forbidden to call 
at ports on the Chinese mainland. The pro- 
gressive cutting off of trade with China 
meant that that country was deprived of 
such essential imports from us as raw cotton, 
chemicals, machinery, petroleum products, 
and metals. 

Since 1949, the Western European countries 
and Canada have been restricting their trade 
in strategic materials with the Soviet Union 
and its satellites, and they also extended 
their controls to cover Communist China and 
North Korea. Japan, too, tightened its trade 
controls. The Government of Hong Kong 
began applying real controls in August 1951, 
and has progressively extended their scope 
and severity. Japanese and Hong Kong con- 
trols are very important, since, historically, 
Japan has traded actively with China, and 
because Hong Kong is the main transship- 
ment point in the area. , 

After the Chinese intervened in the Ko- 
rean war, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations considered economic action 
against the aggressors. In May, it adopted 
a resolution recommending that every coun- 
try—not only those which are members of 
the United Nations—should apply an em- 
bargo on shipments to areas under control 
of Communist China and North Korea of 


arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value, and 
items useful in the production of arms, am- 
munition and implements of war. This reso- 
lution was sent to members of the United 
Nations and to 23 nonmembers as well. Some 
of them do not have any trade with China, 
anyway. Forty-three countries have ace 
cepted the resolution and are actively apply- 
ing it. And among those 43 countries 
are all of the principal suppliers of stra- 
tegic items to China, except, of course, 
the Soviet bloc countries. Naturally, the 
Soviet Union and its satellites rejected the 
resolution. In addition to controls on com- 
modities, a number of important shipping 
nations have imposed controls over the use 
of their ships in trade with Communist 
China. 

The United Nations embargo will be dis- 
cussed at the General Assembly in Paris this 
month. This operation has a double value. 
It helps to limit the military strength of 
the aggressor in Korea, and it demonstrates 
that the free nations are willing to stand 
together to fight aggression both on the 
battlefield and in the market place. 

Mr. Brinktey. F-84 Thunder jets take off 
to continue the air war in Korea. Because 
gun-cameras are mounted, you get now one 
of the most dramatic views of a battle with 
a Russian-built MIG yet to come out of the 
war. In essence, you are seated with the 
pilot as he roars over MIG alley sweeping the 
skies. He encounters the Red enemy and 
peels off to let him have it. In these lethal 
passes, you are traveling over 600 miles an 
hour. In a moment, you will be in position 
on the MIG's tail. There'll be a split second 
maneuver—and then the bull's eye burst as 
the Communist plane dives to its end. 

Veteran of many an engagement like this 
is our next guest, who flew in the China- 
Burma-India theater in World War II, and 
has over a hundred combat missions to his 
credit in Korea. He returned only 2 months 
ago from commanding the Air Force's 
Twenty-seventh Fighter-Escort Group cred- 
ited with inflicting casualties on 15,000 
enemy troops, destroying or damaging 35 
Red planes, thousands of buildings, and hun- 
dreds of railway cars. Here he is, Col. William 
E. Bertram. ; 

Col. WrLt1aM E. Bertram. Two of the most 
important characteristics of air power are 
flexibility and mobility. Flexibility means 
the ability to perform a variety of necessary 
missions when required, and mobility means 
the capability of doing them rapidly and 
wherever the need may arise. The Air Force 
has emphasized both of these key capabilities 
in its concept of the tactical air mission. I 
should like to illustrate. 

On November 7, of last year, we returned 
to Bergstrom Air Force Base at Austin, Tex., 
having just completed the first mass trans- 
oceanic jet flight in history. We had flown 
180 Republic F-84 jet fighters from Austin, 
Tex., to Germany, to help modernize the Air 
Force fighter units there. 

Five days later, we received orders to take 
the Twenty-seventh Pighter-Escort Wing to 
Korea. In accord with the Strategic Air 
Command mobility plan, we took all the 
airplanes, people, and equipment, necessary 
to operate in combat with us. Twenty-seven 
days later we flew our first mission in Korea. 

<i was not an easy or a pleasant job. But 
during the ® months the Twenty-seventh was 
there, we discovered several important points 
regarding the use of the F-84 in combat. 

You may remember that there was some 
criticism of the Air Force in the early days 
of the Korean war. Doubters said that the 
jet airplane could not operate under combat 
conditions. They said it was too fast to fur- 
nish support to ground troops. It would 
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never be able to fly off hastily built runways. 
It would be too vulnerable to ground fire, 
antiaircraft and enemy airplanes. 

Shortly after arriving in Korea, I assumed 
command of the Twenty-seventh Fighter 
Group of the Twenty-seventh Fighter-Escort 
Wing. I am very proud of that outfit and 
would like to tell you a little about our 
combat operations. 

To begin with, we had a terrific group of 
pilots, crew chiefs, and other supporting per- 
sonnel. Sixty percent of our pilots were vet- 
erans of World War II. We were not reck- 
less airborne hot-rod drivers. The average 
age was about twenty-nine, and most of the 
boys had wives and kids back home. 

Our assigned missions included everything 
a fighter airplane can do. We escorted bomb- 
ers, furnished close support for ground 
troops, fought air to air combat with the 
Communist air force. We maintained an 
air defense alert, and carried out a con- 
sistent interdiction campaign against enemy 
supply lines. ~ 

I would like to say something about in- 
terdiction. We think it is a very important 
part of the tactical air operation. It means 
using the airplane to go back of the enemy's 
line and knock out tanks before they can 
fight our infantry. It means cutting rail 
lines that carry the enemy’s supplies. It 
involves hitting warehouses, vehicles, and 
stores of equipment before he has a chance 
to use them against our troops. Interdic- 
tion will never be complete, but a planned 
campaign means the opposition has to use 
a high percentage of men and equipment for 
supply that would otherwise be available for 
combat. It creates a vacuum between the 


front line of the enemy and his distant sup- 
ply sources. 

A writer for Pegasus magazine, returning 
from Korea last month—makes this state- 
ment: “The relentless pressure of this sum- 
mer's interdiction program—averaging 100 


rail cuts a day and netting thousands of 
trucks and other vehicles each week—is be- 
ginning now to show results that could be 
the most far-reaching of the entire Korean 
wer.” 

My report to you would not be complete 
without a word about the ability of the F-84, 
to bring us back alive when the going was 
rough. We flew off runways so bumpy they 
felt like cobblestone streets. It seemed 
there was always either dust or mud. Almcst 
every mission ran into bad weather some- 
where along the way. Our airplanes were hit 
with small arms fire, flak, and cannon shells 
from MIG-15’s. One pilot followed a target 
so low he bounced off the ground when he 
pulled out of his dive. But they kept com- 
ing back—and, equally important—going out 
to fight again. 

Mr. BrINKLEy. This dazzling barrage is 
born of 4.5 rockets—the particular poison of 
a Marine Corps rocket-launching battery in 
Korea. ey have been credited time and 
again with successfully preparing the way 
for the advance of our troops. As they con- 
tinue to light the Korean sky by night, latest 
reports from the battlefront indicate a lull 
in the ground fighting. An allied tank in- 
fantry patrol seeking to probe ahead north- 
east of Kumsong was driven back—and on 
the western front the Eighth Army reported 
doing likewise to a Communist thrust. Not 
in Korea, but at White Sands, N. Mex., our 
scientists release giant missiles into the sky 
to unfathom secrets that will give our troops 
the best rockets that American brains can 
provide. One little-publicized phase of this 
important rocket research is research into 
the nature of the upper atmosphere. To tell 
you of its significance to all of us, we point 
our cameras now at one of the Signal Corps’ 
top electronics experts—Capt. Gernard Dean, 
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Capt. GerNaRD DEAN. This week a German 
V-2 rocket prepared by the University of 
Michigan under a Signal Corps contract and 
two Aerobee sounding rockets instrumented 
by the Signal Corps were fired at White 
Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 

Signal Corps upper atmosphere research 
hegan in 1946, with the use of the German 
V-2 rocket. These rockets were used for 
vehicles until 1948, at which time a new 
American-built rocket, the Aerobee, and 
other American rockets came into general 
use. 

The Signal Corps program has been di- 
rected toward the complete investigation of 
two experiments, namely— 

1. The collection of air samples above 20 
miles altitude to determine whether the 
heavier gases diffuse downward at these alti- 
tudes. 

2. The measuring of air temperature above 
20 miles altitude to furnish data for a com- 
plete understanding of the general circula- 
tion of the atmosphere and additional in- 
formation for long-range weather forecast- 
ing 

Last week the Signal Corps prepared three 
rockets for flight. The first of which was 
a German V-2 rocket. Imagine yourself at 
the White Sands Proving Grounds the day 
before the firing. The V-2 in preparation 
for more than a month, has been out at the 
launching site for nearly a week. Final 
preparations and last-minute tests are now 
being made. The experimental equipment 
in the mast of this rocket will measure air 
temperatures from 20 miles to about 55 miles 
altitude. The final preparations continued 
throughout the entire night prior to firing 
which is set for 1,300 hours Monday. 

Fueling begins at 1,000 hours and arrange- 
ments proceed smoothly up to the firing 
hour. The gantry crane which is used to 
reach all paits of the rocket is now moved 
back on its tracks and the rocket stands 
alone, ready for firing. The firing button 
is pushed from within the concrete block- 
house, 400 feet away, and the rocket motor 
begins to burn. Burning begins slowly and 

hen at full thrust the rocket takes off. 
Meanwhile, nearby at a second launching 
site, the first of two Aerobees rockets is be- 
ing readied for flight. Unlike the German 
V-2, this Ae-obee is fired through a launch- 
ing tower about 120 feet high. 

The first Aerobee is scheduled for an eve- 
ning firing. The desert will be dark at 
firing time but the sun will be shining on 
the missile after take-off. Many optical 
traching instrument: will be trained on the 
rocket during its flight. The rocket is now 
buttoned up, fueled, and all personnel are 
within the blockhouse awaiting the signal. 
The “bird” takes off, leaving a stream of fire 
behind it. 

The second Aerobee is placed in the tower 
as soon es porsible after the fir-t firing. 
This second launching is identical to‘the 
first Aerobee except for the fact that it is 
a 2:30 a. m. firing. Due to the darkness 
more reliance must be placed on radar track- 
ing and optical tracking of the jet flame 
before the rocket motor burns out. 

The next morning the recovery party sets 
out across the desert to find and return to 
camp the rocket bodies. On past flights, 
parachute recovery has been accomplished 
and the essential pieces of experimental 
equipment brought safely to earth. Ribbon- 
type chutes are used on these flights to 
avoid excessive opening shock on the para- 
chut: when the rocket is severed and the 
parachute ejected. 

Other rocket firings are being planned for 
the future. Better missiles carrying new ex- 
perimental equipment will be scent skyward— 
in order to better understand the atmos- 


phere and furnish information that will help 
us solve other related problems of both civil- 
ian and military importance. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Just a few days ago Presie« 
dent Truman put aside affairs of state to be- 
stow upon two members of the Marine Corps 
the highest honor a grateful Nation can 
pay—the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
These two marines are with us now, but be- 
fore you hear their story let us again set the 
stage that led up to their acts of incred:tle 
valor as circumstances set it then. rhe 
time—a year ago this month. The place— 
around the Chosin Reservoir. Our troops, 
surging north in a victorious sweep after the 
Inchon landing, were already facing a bitter 

nemy—winter with its snow and freezing 
cold. Suddenly and unexpectedly they 
found themselves facing another—the Chi- 
nese Communists enter the war, move down 
from Manchuria and threaten to entrap 
them around the Chosin. Here is pictured 
the situation in which the Marines found 
themselves. Their base at Hagaru, at the 
southern tip of the reservoir, was in danger 
of being surrounded by the Communists, 
Since it lay astride the only escape route for 
the Fifth and Seventh Marine Regiments 
farther north, if it fell it would spell disaster 
for the whole corps. South of Hagaru, and 
along the only road out, lay the supply line 
from Kotari, already under attack by the 
Communists. This is the setting in which 
our two guests, standing with me here, made 
marine history—Maj. Carl Sitter and Maj. 
Reginald Myers. 

In a moment more of Battle Report and a 
preview of next week's program—but first 
here is a message you will all find of interest. 

The possible shape of things to come— 
revealed last week in the desert of Nevada. 
Presaging a new epoch in warfare, the Atomic 
Energy Commission—with 5,000 troops par- 
ticipating—exploded an economy-size atom 
bomb in the first atomic-warfare maneuver 
in American military history. Note the fa- 
miliar mushroom cloud dissipating itself ever 
the simulated battlefield after the bomb was 
dropped by plane from an estimated 1.0090 
feet. Thundering its presence on French- 
man’s Flat, the bomb’s explosion was heard 
50 miles away—and the shock wave broke 
windows in Las Vegas, h With top brass 
from the armed services looking on, this 
sixth atomic detonation in the United States 
in the last 2 years was used to study the 
effects of the blast on field installations, 
battle equipment, and animals. Declared 

faj. Gen. William B. Kean, commander of 
the Third Corps, the maneuver unit: “This 
first step toward military taccical empl 
ment of the nuclear weapon was most 
cessful.”” Thus, with the atom’s sm 

we shape the close of this week's 
Report. 

So, until we turn our cameras upon 
Nation's Capital again next Sunday to rep 
on the battle of democracy against v 
communism, this is David Brink] 

a period on your sixty-second E 
Washington. 


He’s the Same Benton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


-insisting 
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in the Appendix of the REcorD an edi- 
torial from the Shreveport (La.) Jour- 
nal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

He's tHe SAME BENTON 


Senator Benton, of Connecticut, who has 
been urging the unseating of Senator JOE 
McCartHuy, of Wisconsin, one of the most 
outspoken national solons against the Dem- 
ocratic administration's softness toward sub- 
versives and Red sympathizers in our Gov- 
ernment offices, is the same national law- 
maker who suggested violent and vicious 
punishment of Southern States whose Sena- 
tors refuse to go along with advocates of 
civil rights and other legislation unfairly 
aimed at the South. 

Senator BENTON, little in the limelight 
until his recent fiery outbursts against some 
of those with congressional influence who 
fail to join him and his allies in despicable 
legislative activities, isn’t selling himself or 
his ideas to many if any citizens except those 
under political control or prejudice. His 
provocative suggestions won't reach the 
proverbial first base. 

The blast he takes against Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY, a Republican foe, is of no particular 
interest in the Southland except the fact 
that the target of his verbal explosives is 
bombarding BENTON and others like him be- 
cause of their sorry attitudes. But the Ben- 
ton suggestion to punish the South because 
its senatorial representatives join the other 
side to protect Southern principles, tradi- 
tions, and rights, is of acute interest to 
Southern people, as very aptly reflected by 
the New Orleans States in this comment 
about the Connecticut Senator's suggestion: 

“Intimidation as a means to accomplish 
enactment of legislation is a concept so un- 
American that it should never enter the heat 
of a lawmaker. 

“But such a suggestion has come from 
Senator BENTON who promptly aroused the 
ire of some of the southern Senators. 

“Presiding at a meeting of the Senate 
Rules Committee, BENTON denounced s 
ern-led filihusters which have blocked votes 
on the so-called civil rights bil!s in the past 
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“In other words, he was suggesting tha 
unless southern Democrats quit blocking tn 
administre civil rights 
gram, the Senate should practice econom 
discrimin against the South. 
ator BENTON said he meant his 
> of a listing of ‘all pos- 
{ getting the Senate 
buster rule changed and pushing throug! 
some civil right ation. 
“No matter. 7 apprcea 
r Deal 
o know : well. There is no room f 
ideas other than their own, and force, rather 
than logic, is their chosen weapon.” 
Senator BENTON and any other prejudicial 
lawmakers can do and say all they wis 
about penalizing the southern pe 
upon their rights, but < 
will prove a waste of words, time, and 
The genuine Demccrat, who represents the 
type of democracy which has guided the 
South since the founding of the Nation, will 
never be frightened by political threats. 
And, obviously, when such threats from 
small fry, the southern solons with proper 
democracy guiding them will be bothered 
no more than an elephant would be dis- 
turbed by a baby mo&quito’s bite 
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but his voting domicile is tn Connecticut, 
whose former Governor, Chester Bowles, ap- 
pointed him in 1948-49 to fill a senatorial 
vacancy. In 1950 he was elected to the cur- 
rent term. 


Radio Broadcast of Walter Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
broadcast of Walter Winchell of Sep- 
tember 23, 1951. 

There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. United States: to the great 
surprise of many Americans this week the 
President stated that the Republicans had 
no issues for 1952. The Truman adminis- 
tration’s own record contradicts the Presi- 
dent. 

If, as Mr. Truman declared on Thursday 
last, we must met force with force, why 
did his administration spend 4 years dis- 
arming the United States. For instance in 
1949, President Truman declared that a 
super aircraft carrier was absurd. But in 
1951, the administration is frantically build- 
ing two of them. In 1949 the President 
turned down his own Commission's request 
for 70 air groups and said that 42 was suf- 
ficient. 

But now, 2 years later, Mr. Truman's wise 
men discover that 96 air groups are not 
enough to defend the United States of 
America. No Republican issues for 1952? 
Huh. Listen to two more. 

The Truman administration’s Department 
of Justice officially states that crime is cost- 
ing the Nation billions of dollars every year. 
But Democratic Senators have proved that 
the Democratic city machines are the 
criminals’ best allies. 

The President also declared that charges 
of communism were Republican red herring. 
But his own Justice Department debunked 
that by convicting Alger Hiss for being a 
liar and the 11 top Red leaders for plotting 
to overthrow the United States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is very shrewd 
politics for the President to declare that the 
Republicans have no issues for 1952, be- 
cause the truth is that the great and vital 
issue is the Truman administration itself. 
From bottom to top—professional amateurs. 


The Outrageous Increase of 1951 Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr, GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my re:narks, I am in- 
cluding the following article: 


THE OvTracgeous INCRE:SE OF 1951 Taxes 


A few days before the end of the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress, it be- 


came alarmed and rejected the 1951 tax bill. 
It refused to force single persons to pay taxes 
of $542 if they earned $3,000, and $1,052 if 
they earner. $5,000, and $2,728 if they earned 
$10,000. The bill walloped a $25,000 man 
with $10,940, and if he earned a million it 
took $880,000 from him. 

Besides ‘his drain of an 18-percent tax 
on @ $3,000 income Congress knew that the 
taxpayer must pay indirect taxes. He pays 
the corporation, excise, and other business 
taxes whenever he buys an automobile, food, 
cigarettes, and all other products, This 
amounts possibly to another 15 percent of 
his income—nearly 33 percent in direct and 
indirect taxes—leaving $2,000. And of the 
$2,000 left, he has only about $1,100 purchas- 
ing power compared to 1939, because the 
taxing and borrowing by the Government 
has made our dollar worth not more than 55 
cents. 

When Congress takes $3,000 from the tax- 
payers or borrows to pay a new Government 
employee $3,000 it not only reduces what 
they have to spend but it inflates prices. 
For example, a man producing 3,000 pounds 
of beef quits, and goes to work for the Gov- 
ernment. Instead of producing beef he is 
paid $3,000 by the Government for which he 
is likely to produce nothing. With this 
$3,000 of taxpayers’ money he competes 
against the man who hex only $1,500 to spend 
for beef and other products. Products grow 
scarcer, simply because fewer producers are 
made than spenders. 

When Government spenders, dole takers, 
borrowers, and subsidy beneficiaries, em- 
ployees, and contractors become the haves 
with a lot of our tax money to spend, the 
rest of us become the have nots. Thus the 
Government haves who are mostly nonpro- 
ducers of essential consumable goods, run 
away with the beef at $1 a pound and the 
eggs at 90 cents. The have nots can only 
spend 55 cents for the beef, or 49 cents 
for eggs with their 55-cent dollars. So they 
go without. That is inflation with its evil 
effects for them. The outrageous misrepre- 
sentations made by the President that in- 
flation is caused by greedy private citizens 
forcing prices up is designed to shift the 
blame from the administration of Govern- 
ment where it belongs. 

Government alone creates inflation. It 
alone can make millions of people tempo- 
rarily and unnaturally prosperous, because it 
alone can provide them with unearned bene- 
fits. It alone can tax and force millions of 
others to pay those unearned benefits. In- 
flation always robs Peter to pay Paul. It 
makes Paul feel he has more money than 
he ever had before—all designed to induce 
him to vote to support the Government that 
does it. 

It was in reality a moral collapse that 
Congress faced. Congress is not supposed to 
rob one group and give the proceeds to an- 
other. That's what inflation does. Most 
Congressmen realized the absurdity and the 
utter dishonesty involved in raising prices by 
taxes and borrowing, with one hand, and 
pretending to stop prices rising with the 
other, by enacting OPS legislation. They 
have known all the time that the only way 
to reduce prices is to make more people free 
from dependence on Government and spe- 
cial privileges. They would, if left on their 
own responsibility, produce more beef for 
themselves and others. Then the pounds 
of beef would equal the units of dollars 
issued to purchase it. Then there could be 
no inflation. 

But the new tax bill takes even more peo- 
ple out of production and puts more of them 
on Government incomes, thus increasing in- 
flation further. The effort to control prices 
is made even more ridiculous. 

The enormity of the fraud practiced on 
the people is shown by the increase in the 
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printing of money and the borrowing at 
the banks (largely Government borrowing) 
that has jumped from %64,099,000,000 in 
1939 to $174,200,000,000 in June 1951. There 
could be, of course, no such corresponding 
rate of increase in production to offset this 
new money. If it had been possible to pro- 
duce a new pound of beef and other units 
of production for each new dollar and credit 
issued, there could have been no inflation 
or rising prices. Instead, production of 
meat, eggs, dairy products, and wool in- 
creased very little. 

Now we come to the most devilish reason 
for the Government itself to bring about in- 
flation. That is, to collect mure taxes. This 
year’s tax receipts are running $12,000,000,- 
000 (yes, twelve billions) ahead of last year, 
due largely to Government-made inflation. 
If you raise prices and profits 20 percent, 
taxes will rise about 20 percent. 

So a new increase in tax rates was not 
necessary at all for 1951. It will raise an 
additional $5,500,000,000, or a total increase 
of $17,500,000,000 more than in 1950. And 
still they want to raise more in 1952. 

That is what Communists in govern- 
ment are for, viz: To raise taxes and spend 
them and smear the opposition. 

Congress, knowing all these things, stood 
fast for a time against the new tax bill. 
But it stood fast for 2 or 3 days only. 
The special privilege groups that are getting 
the unearned benefits of these taxes with 
the help of a thousand lobbies in Washing- 
ton, forced Congress in the first place to 
pass special bills appropriating money to 
them. They got appropriations for all man- 
ner of subsidies—houses, food, health, loans, 
contracts, price and rent controls, domestic 
relief, foreign relief, etc., etc. When Con- 
gress balked they got busy and said, 
“You Congressmen cannot promise money 
to us in return for our votes, and 
then fail to levy taxes to make good 
your promises.” For example, more than 
a cold billion dollars had been promised 
for unemployment relief, even in these 
times of so-called prosperity. In one 
State 8 percent of the entire population was 
drawing down United States Government 
relief checks. Some came in Cadillacs to 
collect their hand-outs. They were called 
clients of Mr. Ewing’s Social Security De- 
partment, and their names were to be kept 
secret so no one could discover their fraud, 
Here are between 2 and 3 million bought 
votes. Add to that 2,600,000 Government 
emplayees. Multiply that by four to get 
the number of votes influenced by them. 
Add another million multiplied by four to 
cover the public housing tenants who must 
vote in appreciation of half rent and no 
taxes for schooling and other municipal 
services. Then add the population of 
whole States getting subsidies for growing 
food. All told, more than 17,000,000 people 
get checks annually from all the depart- 
ments of government. None of them drew 
these checks 20 years ago except the Gov- 
ernment employees and veterans of World 
War I. 

This is the extent to which our own variety 
of socialist government is redistributing 
wealth. Nor can it be stopped by chasing 
a few Socialists and Communists out of the 
Government. So long as we operate the kind 
of Government we now operate you can be 
sure Communists will help operate it. 
What's worse, they will continue to influence 
our foreign policy, make deals favoring 
Soviet Russia and likely keep us mixed up 
in wars. 

The only remedy is to stop socialism and 
communism itself. The people must form 
committees to appear before the legislatures 
of at least 32 States, requesting them to 
demand of Congress, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, that it amend the Constitution 
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by providing a limitation on the power of 
Congress to tax and spend for nonmilitary 
costs of Gcvernment. That would save 
seven to ten billion dollars annually, a neces- 
sity and a reasonable possibility as shown by 
Senator Brrp. It is a job for the people—to 
restate in the Constitution what they want 
the Federal Government to do, and confine 
Congress to that. Obviously, Congress won't 
limit itself. The people can do it, just as they 
have limited the State legislatures and city 
councils in what they canspend. Asa result, 
not one of them has gone Socialist. Com- 
munists are no problem there simply be- 
cause they have no unlimited power to tax 
and spend for their purposes as they have in 
the Federal Government. 

Congress is now without the protection 
which our State legislatures and city coun- 
cils enjoy, by the arbitrary and automatic 
stoppage of spending beyond a certain per- 
centage of assessed values, or without a vote 
of the people. Such an amendment is now 
being proposed before the Congress, as 
follows: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SEcTION 1. All taxes levied and collected 
for nonmilitary expenditures including in- 
terest on the national debt in any one year 
shall not exceed 5 percent of the national in- 
come for the nearest preceding calendar year 
for which figures are available. 

“The Congress shall define, according to 
accepted accounting practice, what consti- 
tutes national income.” 

Note.—That is now two hundred and fifty 
billions viz: the national production from 
farms, mines, sea, factories, and personal 
services excluding Government, amounts to 
that. 

“Sec. 2. To provide for the Military Estab- 
lishment in peacetimes, and to defray the 
costs of war, the Congress shall lay and cot- 
lect special war taxes.” 

NoTe.—Five percent of national income 
would be $12,500,000,000. That percentage 
has more than covered all legitimate costs 
of Government from tht beginning. 


How To Prevent War and Stop Inflation 
Without Cost or Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past 642 years the Truman 
administration has collected and spent 
more taxes than we collected in all the 
previous years of our national exist- 
ence—$4,000,000,000 more. We are stag- 
gering under the greatest national debt 
in all history—more than $256,000,000,- 
000—and we are being rushed at break- 
neck speed into national bankruptcy. 
Why? 

The President says this reckless spend- 
ing is necessary to achieve peace and 
security in a free world. Are you satis- 
fied with that explanation? If not, ask 
yourself the three following questions: 

First. Is peace and security the sole 
objective of this mad spending spree? 

Second. Have the pseudo economists 
of the New Deal-Fair Deal made such a 


mess of our economy that they must 
promote war and production for war to 
keep our economy going? 

Third. Is this all part of a diabolical 
international conspiracy to drain away 
our wealth; destroy our domestic econ- 
cmy; reduce our standard of life to the 
world level; and replace our system of 
government with a socialistic, totali- 
tarian state? 


AN APPEAL TO REASON 


Common sense dictates that the way 
to prevent wars and depressions and 
stop inflation is to eliminate the causes. 
Every war is, in essence, an economic 
war. The underlying causes of wars and 
depressions, booms and busts, inflation 
and deflation are unsound monetary 
and fiscal policies of government. 

These causes can be eliminated in 90 
days without cost to the American tax- 
payers, without economic disturbances 
of any kind, and without sacrificing the 
life of a single American boy in foreign 
wars; merely by carrying out a legisla- 
tive mandate that has been on our stat- 
ute books for exactly 58 years—act of 
Congress, November 1, 1893, section 311, 
United States Code Annotated, chapters 
8, 28, statute 4. This mandate provides 
for the establishment of a sound, honest, 
dependable monetary system which will 
maintain and protect the solvency and 
integrity of the people’s money, the sol- 
vency and integrity of the United States, 
and guarantee the redemption of cur- 
rency at face value, on demand. 

Money is sound, honest, and depend- 
able only when backed by and redeem- 
able in something of a universally rec- 
ognized and accepted value; and since 
the dawn of civilization the only two 
material things that have been univer- 
sally recognized and accepted in ex- 
change for goods and services, and for 
the redemption of paper currency, are 
gold and/or silver at a fixed and proper 
ratio, based on the relative world pro- 
duction of these two precious metals. 

THE SCARCITY OF GOLD 


The panics and depressions of 1873, 
1893, 1907, 1920, and 1929, and the aban- 
donment of redemption in 1934, proved 
conclusively that there is not enough 
gold in the world to furnish monetary 
reserves adequate to maintain the face 
value of currency and insure its redemp- 
tion. The best evidence that a return to 
the single gold standard does not offer a 
solution lies in the fact that we were on 
the single gold standard until 1934 and 
that this neither prevented the 1929 de- 
pression nor provided a remedy. It was 
war, and war only, that brought back 
full employment and full production in 
1941, and war and rumors of war that 
have kept our economy going ever since. 
Unless we propose to continue in a war 
economy until we suffer total economic 
collapse, we must join silver with gold at 
fixed and proper ratio to supply ade- 
quate redeemable monetary reserves. 

CAUSE OF OUR TROUBLES 


Most of cur troubles of the last 18 
years have stemmed from the fact that, 
in 1933, we adopted the Laski-Keynes- 
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Marxist formula of a so-called man- 
aged currency and denied the American 
people the right of redemption. Solon 
as the people enjoyed the right to redeem 
their paper currency in gold, they had 
an effective brake against Government 
waste and extravagance and irredcem- 
able printing-press money. Denial to 
the people of the right to redeem their 
currency has been a favorite device of 
dictators, from time immemorial, when 
they wished to embark on a spending 
spree. 

As a consequence of this 
monetary policy, the dollar, 
fixed-dollar-value securities, including 
savings, pensions, and life insurance, 
have lost 63 percent of their value since 
1933. Prices are high because dollars 
are cheap, and they will continue to get 
higher as the dollar gets cheaper. The 
futility of price controls, while the dollar 
depreciates in value, should be apparent 
to anyone. 

It should be evident to the most 
naive—which in French means dumb— 
that there can be neither peace nor eco- 
nomic stability, here or elsewhere, until 
we adopt sound monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies, and restore redeemability to our 
currency. Perhaps a brief recital of 
what has happened to our money will be 
helpful. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO OUR MONEY 


I will endeavor to show by simple 
arithmetic just what has happened to 
our mecney. From 1837 to 1934, 23.22 
grains of gold constituted $1, and that 
was the amount of gold you could de- 
mand and receive, in suitable denomina- 
tions, for every dollar of currency pre- 
sented at any bank. Prior to 1934 our 
laws required that we back our currency 
with a monetary reserve of 40 percent, 
which for more than a century and a 
half had been universally recognized as 
the minimum reserve required to main- 
tain currencies at face value and insure 
redemption on demand. Thus, it became 
axiomatic that currency was worth two 
and one-half times the reserve back of it, 
and whenever the monetary reserves of 
a country dropped below 40 percent the 
value of its currency fell proportionately. 

Since there are 480 grains in an ounce, 
and 23.22 grains of gold constituted a 
dollar for the 97 years preceding 1934, 
simple division shows that this fixed the 
price of gold at $20.67 per ounce. 

In 1934, the amount of gold constitut- 
ing $1 was reduced to 13.71 grains—a re- 
duction of 41 percent; and, again, sim- 
ple division shows that this fixed the 
price of gold at $35 per ounce. 

In 1945, Public " aw 84 was enacted, re- 
ducing the monetary reserves from 40 to 
25 percent. This caused a depreciation 
of the already depreciated dollar of 37!% 
percent, and caused prices to advance 60 
percent. But because this occurred at 
the time price controls were eliminated, 
most people blame the advance in prices 
to the elimination of price controls rath- 
er than to the enactment of Public Law 
84. As a matter of fact, if 1945 price 
controls had been kept in effect after 
the enactment of Public Law 84, every 


unsound 
and all 
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business in the United States would have 
been forced into bankruptcy. 


WHY PRICE OF OUR GOLD SHOULD BE 
$56 PER OUNCE 


From 1934 until the enactment of 
Public Law 84 in 1945, the amount of 
gold constituting a dollar was 13.71 
grains. By reducing this 3742 percent, 
we find that the dollar is equivalent to 
8.57 grains; and again by simple division, 
we find that it requires 56 of these de- 
preciated dollars to equal in value an 
ounce of gold. Therefore, the price of 
gold should have been advanced to $56 
per ounce. This would not increase the 
value of gold nor further depreciate the 
dollar, but would merely adjust the price 
of gold to the already depreciated value 
of the dollar. Rather than wasting our 
time talking about devaluation of the 
English pound, we can bring all foreign 
currencies into correct parity with the 
dollar simply by advancing the price of 
our gold to $56 per ounce. This also 
would have the effect of increasing our 
monetary reserves to 40 percent there- 
by preventing further depreciation of the 
dollar and lessening the danger of a 
major depression. 


SUBSIDIZING IMPORTS 60 PERCENT 


But instead of raising the price of our 
gold to $56 per ounce, we are permitting 
foreign nations to buy our gold at $35 per 
ounce. This overvalues foreign curren- 
cies 60 percent and has the effect of sub- 
Sidizing imports 60 percent, and dis- 
counting exports 3742 percent. This also 
permits foreign investors to buy our 
choicest industrial stocks at 3742 per- 
cent discount and sell them at a 60 pre- 
mium. Small wonder that the stock 
market is no longer a barometer of 
American business and that our choicest 
industrial stocks are listed at 60 percent 
or less of their real value. 


REPEATING ERRORS OF 1929 


When you recall that the 1929 depres- 
sion was precipitated when European 
banks permitted their monetary reserves 
to fall to 21 percent, you can appreciate 
the inherent danger in Public Law 84 
of 1945, which not only reduced our 
monetary reserves to 25 percent, but left 
the door wide open for further reduc- 
tion. And, as a consequence, our dollar 
is worth even less than 37 percent in 
foreign exchange. 

For example, an American $20 gold 
piece will buy three times as many 
French francs today as can be bought 
with $20 of American currency. That is 
why you hear about an acute shortage of 
dollars in Europe because anyone for- 
tunate enough to convert foreign cur- 


rencies into American dollars can make ' 


from 60 to 75 percent on the transac- 
tion. 


OBJECTIVE OF INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 


It is very evident that the objective 
of those responsible for this situation is 
to drain away our wealth so that we can 
no longer consume the major portion of 
our own production. Then many of our 
industries will be forced to seek foreign 
markets. So long as the American 
manufacturer has a good home market, 


he is not interested in foreign trade. He 
believes in paying good wages and good 
prices for raw materials because the 
factory worker, the miner, and the farm- 
er are his best customers. 

But once the American manufacturer 
is forced to seek foreign markets, wages 
and the prices of raw materials are mere- 
ly items of cost to be kept as low as pos- 
sible, and he is no longer interested in a 
protective tariff. Then foreign goods 
from slave-labor countries can flow into 
free-trade America to pay interest on 
foreign bonds, and American industry 
becomes a more profitable investment 
for the international bankers. 

The statement carried in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 17, 1951, titled 
“Why Silver Is the Magic Metal,” copy 
of which will be sent free on request, 
should be read in conjunction with the 
above. 

Those who read these statements and 
fail to demand enactment of a sound 
monetary system should stop complain- 
ing about high prices, high taxes, and 
the fact that their sons are being drafted 
to fight more foreign wars. 


Resolution of Connecticut Polish Army 
Veterans Association of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
of the Polish Army Veterans and its aux- 
iliaries for the department of Connecti- 
cut. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


PoLIsH ARMY VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
District IV, or CONNECTICUT, 
September 26, 1951. 

The Polish Army Veterans and its auxil- 
faries for the department of Connecticut, in 
convention assembled in Derby, Conn., on 
the 15th and 16th of September 1951, deeply 
disappointed that the allied victories in 
World Wars I and II, toward which Polish 
Army Veterans and their auxiliaries gave so 
much, have been dissipated through the 
short-sightedness of the leaders of the demo- 
cratic nations, and regretting in particular, 
as Americans of Polish origin, that the coun- 
try of their forefathers, Poland, was tragi- 
cally sacrificed on the international political 
arena to gratify the greatest enemy of de- 
mocracy, Soviet Russia, and regretting the 
tragic retreat before the Russians at Yalta 
and Tehran, which have today brought 
world-wide chaos and the uncertainty of 
survival before the onslaught of Russian im- 
perialism, diabolically concealed beneath the 
mantle of international communism, and be- 
ing cognizant that these errors and their 
tragic consequences have brought the world 
to the brink of disaster and being cognizant 
that action is imperative have, therefore, re- 
solved, as follows: ' 
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1. That the United States reject as in- 
valid the agreements at Yalta and Tehran, 
since these agreements lost freedom for 
many nations, including Poland. 

2. That the United States and its demo- 
cratic allies be put into a state of military 
readiness with utmost speed, so that their 
combined forces shall be ready to meet the 
military might of Russia, which has been 
readied from the day of the termination of 
World War Il. 

3. That the greatest possible financial and 
military aid be given Spain, Italy, and Tur- 
key, inasmuch as these nations hold key 
positions in the struggle with communism. 

4. That the United States immediately 
withdraw its recognition of the present Pol- 
ish Government in Poland, because it does 
not represent the Polish people, but is merely 
the obedient pawn of Stalin, yielding to his 
every wish and demand. 

5. That the Polish Nation be given the 
hope of fredom and, therefore, a greater will 
to resist, through the recognition by the 
United States of the Polish Government in 
Exile as the only true and legal Government 
of Poland, which it olready is, in fact, in the 
eyes of Polish people. 

6. That the Katyn murders and its per- 
petrators be brought to full light and that 
the responsible criminals be made to answer 
for the greatest single crime in world history. 

WALTER MAZNICKI, 
Chairman of Resolution Committee. 


Address by Telford Taylor, Administra- 
tor, Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
Telford Taylor, Administrator of the 
new Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion, expressed the new agency’s aims 
in an excellent speech before Smaller 
Business of America, Inc., in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude his address in the Recor: 


I am grateful indeed for the opportunity 
to be a part of this occasion and, more than 
that, to meet and confer with so many dis- 
tinguished leaders of Cleveland business. 
Here, in the heart of the eastern industrial 
region, is a good vantage point from which 
to survey some of the economic problems 
with which the entire country, and small 
business in particular, is confronted. 

The Small Defense Plants Administration 
is barely 3 weeks old, and this is only the 
second time that I have been able to leave 
Washington and visit important centers of 
production and procurement. I have found 
both of these trips extremely fruitful and 
hope to make many more to other parts of 
the country. The problems of small business 
are Nation-wide, and they cannot be fully 
understood, or dealt with, by staying behind 
a desk in Washington. 

Now, the international situation that has 
given rise to these problems is familiar to 
all of you. Six years ago we won a decisive 
military victory over the Nazi-Fascist forces 
that threatened us and our way of life. 
That victory was achieved in combination 
with the power of the Russian and Chinese 
peoples, among others. When the victory 
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was achieved, we all looked forward to and 
hoped for an era of international peace and 
good will, and the establishment of a genu- 
ine, world-wide community of nations. 

Events have rapidly proved that this ts 
still a goal to be ardently sought, but not 
an immediate prospect. The Russian people 
are enslaved, and the Chinese flushed and 
confused by a wave of nationalism and revo- 
lution which has swept them into the Rus- 
sian orbit. Our trusted allies of wartime 
are still in an early stage of economic and 
social convalescence. The era of good will 
seems far distant; for nearly a year and a 
half we have been engaged in Korea, and 
whether we call it police action or war, it is 
still a bitter and mortal battle. 

We still cling to the hope and bend our 
efforts to lay the basis for lasting peace, 
but no man can be sure that the specter 
of a world war may not emerge into horri- 
ble reality, even within the life expectancy 
of the aged. We cherish our liberties, we 
revolt at the thought of becoming a garrison 
state, and we owe it to ourselves and our 
children to preserve the material and spiri- 
tual blessings of peace, restless though that 
peace may be. All-out mobilization for war 
is an ugly and destructive thing at best, so 
we have undertaken to pull the throttle only 
part way out. And, as a result, we grapple 
with the dislocations of a partial mobiliza- 
tion, without the all-consuming and sim- 
plifying solutions to the terrible equation of 
an all-out war. 

* No wonder, then, that our economy is suf- 
fering from the troubles and frustrations of 
split personality. And these consequences 
are coming down upon the head of small 
business with especial weight. We are living 
in the era of the tank, the airplane, the 
atomic bomb, and the guided missile. Mili- 
tary procurement of the means and weapons 
of war comes in ever more enormous and 
complicated bites. The demand for alumi- 
num, copper, and steel for military purposes 
pinches the civilian economy acutely. The 
big companies swallow up both the Govern- 
ment contracts and the material where- 
withal of civilian production. 

The trend is unmistakable, and there is 
no sign yet of a reversal. On the contrary, 
things are apparently going to be worse be- 
fore they are better. We have just last week 
heard General Bradley tell us that the air 
program must be stepped up if the battle 
for defense is to be won. It seems plain 
that tanks and planes are going to be bigger 
and faster and more numerous than ever, and 
the impulse of procurement officers to seek 
out the big manufacturer, with regiments 
of engineers and acres of plant, is going to 
be stronger than ever. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


In this connection, I would like to make 
two general observations to clarify the ate 
titude with which I am approaching my new 
duties as Administrator of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. There is nothing in 
the Defense Production Act, under which 
this agency is constituted, that says that 
big business is a bad thing. I have stated 
previously, and want to reiterate, that there 
is to be no “holy war” of little business 
against big business. In a capitalist free 
enterprise economy, we certainly need big 
business and the wonderful things that re- 
search laboratories and assembly lines can 
accomplish, 

Therefore, 


and this brings 
second general observation, it is understand- 
able that many procurement officers and of- 
ficials charged with the allocation of scarce 
meterials tend to think first about the big 


me to my 


companies with nationally known names, 
But the fact that this tendency is under- 


standable does not make it right to think 
about them preferentially or to the exclusion 
of small business from its rightful share in 
our economy as a whole. 

It is wholly understandable and natural 
that your 16-year-old son may want to 
drive the family automobile at 60 miles an 
hour down the main street of the town, but 
that does not make it a safe or sane thing 
for him to do. We niust have women and 
babies and even pedestrians, or soon we will 
have no 16-year-old boys. 

And, in similar fashion, our national eco- 
nomic welfare depends on the preservation 
of a balanced and varied economic struce 
ture. If small business is allowed to wither 
on the vine, before very long ther2 will be 
no big business. It is the mission of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, as I 
envisage it, to insure that our program of 
partial mobilization does not lead to such 
disastrous consequences, as well as to foster 
and enlarge the contribution that small 
business can make to the defense program. 

Now, it would be idle to pretend that it is 
going to be an easy and simple matter to 
accomplish the objectives to which SDPA is 
dedicated, or that there are not substantial 
difficulties and obstacles in our path. One 
very real difficulty is that we have gotten off 
to a very late start. The Korean war has 
been going on for nearly a year and a half, 
and many of the basic decisions with respect 
to the mobilization program were made 
many months ago. The SDPA is faced with 
a procurement and allocation pattern which, 
to a large degree, has already been set. For 
the accomplishment of our purposes, it would 
have been much better if the agency had 
been in existence during the past year, while 
the defense program was taking shape. 

Then, too, this late start means that we 
have come into existence at a moment when 
a very acute period is just around the corner. 
Only a few weeks ago NPA Administrator 
Manley Fleischmann said that, so far as the 
first and second quarters of next year are 
concerned, the outlook is, to use his word, 
“dismal.” He went further, and told a 
group of Senators and Congressmen, mem- 
bers of the Small Business Committees and 
Banking and Currency Committees of both 
Houses, that: “The cuts that we have made 
will mean that there will be localized un- 
employment, loss of profits to many manu- 
facturers of nonessential civilian goods, and 
the actual closing down of plants which can- 
not operate on the limited supplies of alumi- 
num, copper, and steel which will be made 
available to them. We have hoped to hold 
such unhappy developments to a minimum, 
but there is no dodging the fact that many 
will be hurt.” The SDPA comes face to face 
with these acute shortages when the agency 
is still a newborn infant, and wrestling with 
basic problems of organization and staffing. 

Finally, the immediate financial resources 
of the SDPA are very limited. The last ap- 
propriation act traveled most of the way 
through Congress before the agency came 
into existence. Indeed, I took the oath of 
office only the day before Congress adjourned. 
As a result, the SDPA has only a small in- 
terim appropriation of $350,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses, which must see us through 
until, at the next session, Congress again 
has an opportunity to consider the question 
of enlarging our budget. In the meantime, 
we will be limited to a monthly payroll of 
not much more than $60,000. 


NO DEFEATISM IN SDPA ATTITUDE 


I have mentioned these obstacles not by 
way of criticism, either of Congress or the 
executive branch, but only so that you will 
understand what we are up against. 
Whether our financial resources are large or 
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small, the mere creation of a new Governe- 
ment agency is not going to solve the prob- 
lems of small business. And, having men- 
tioned the difficulties, I now want to make 
it unmistakably clear that they do not lead 
to any defeatism in my own thinking or in 
the attitude with which the SDPA will seek 
to accomplish its mission. In nowise do we 
accept the bland assumption that high mor- 
tality rates among small businesses are a 
necessary concomitant of the defense effort. 
Any such assumption is antithetical to the 
national welfare. Ways and means must be 
found to keep business failures and closings 
to a minimum, not only for economic rea- 
sons, but so that these resources will not be 
lost to the Nation, and will continue to pro- 
vide the basis for further expansion. 

Accordingly, the fact that the SDPA will, 
at least at the outset, be a very small agency 
in terms of staff and budget, does not mean 
that we are going to fall back on a philosophy 
of inaction while waiting for reinforcemenis. 
It does mean, however, that we must select 
very carefully those areas of action in which 
we can be most immediately effective with a 
small but determined staff. We cannot af- 
ford to spread ourselves all over the lot and 
fritter away our energies and slender re- 
sources. The situation calls for a concen- 
tration of effort in carefully selected direc- 
tions. 

Now, the statute (section 714 of the De- 
fense Production Act as amended) under 
which the SDPA operates contains a great 
many paragraphs and clauses and a long 
series of functions and powers. I do not 
think that there is any need to go through 
it with you section by section. In general, 
it may be said that our activities under the 
statute fall in four major spheres. These 
are credit, the allocation of scarce materials, 
Government procurement, and information, 

In the credit field, our statute contains a 
new authorization to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans and ad- 
vances to small business concerns for a wide 
variety of purposes. The SDPA is empow- 
ered to recommend such loans to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and a 
fund of $100,000,000 is set aside from which 
loans can be made. 

LOAN PROCEDURE WITH RFC 

I have already met with Mr. Symington, 
the Administrator of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, to lay the basis for the 
making of these loans. The staff of the 
SDPA has been in almost constant confer- 
ence with the staff of the RFC to work out 
the procedural details, and in the very near 
future we hope to announce the consumma- 
tion of a practicable working agreement so 
that these funds will be available for loans 
to small business concerns upon the basis _ 
of properly supported applications. It is my 
earnest hope that the procedure for obtain- 
ing such loans will be simple and expeditious, 
and will prove Of real benefit to small 
business, 

In the credit field, another problem has 
been repeatedly called to our attention for 
which we hope we can provide a speedy solu- 
tion. In the letting of subcontracts to small 
businesses, many large prime contractors 
have been insisting upon a general rignt of 
set-off against payments to the subcontrac- 
tors. This has proved a serious obstacle 
when subcontractors have endeavored to as- 
sign their.subcontracts as collateral for bank 
loans. Mr. Symington and I both feel that 
this practice is a real obstacle to the per- 
formance of defense contracts by small busi- 
ness concerns, and have called this situation 
to the attention of the Government con- 
tracting agencies. We certainly hope that 
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the prime contractors will speedily abandon 
this practice voluntarily; if not, govern- 
mental action may be called for. 

Turning to the field of procurement, the 
statute empowers the SDPA to enter into 
contracts with the procurement agencies of 
other Government departments, and to ar- 
range for the performance of these contracts 
by letting out subcéntracts to small business 
eoncerns. A revolving fund of $50,000,000 is 
authorized to support these contracts, but 
this fund has not yet been appropriated by 
the Congress, and, therefore, we will not be 
able to take action of this type for the time 
being. 

SPREADING OF CONTRACTS 


On the other hand, there are several other 
things that can be done now to spread both 
prime contracts and subcontracts among 
small business concerns. As Senator Spark- 
man brought out in his talk here in Cleveland 
yesterday, the trend toward concentration 
of prime contracts among a relatively small 
circle of large manufacturing companies has 
not yet been checked. Munitions Board 
figures show that dollar volume purchases 
from small firms in the 1950 fiscal year 
amounted to 24.5 percent of the total. In 
1951 dollar volume purchases from small 
firms amounted to 21 percent. The latest 
figures released by the Munitions Board, giv- 
ing the statistics for the month of July, re- 
veal that only 16 percent of dollar volume 
of prime contracts went to companies em- 
ploying fewer than 500 employees. 

Now, as I stated earlier, this concentra- 
tion of prime contracts in the hands of big 
companies is, in part, a natural result of the 
character of the defense program. Heavy 
implements of war, such as tanks and air- 
planes, do not lend themselves to small scale 
production as readily as uniforms and rifles 
and C-rations. But this factor makes it all 
the more important that compensatory pro- 
curement policies be followed with respect to 
products which small business is equipped 
to provide. It is not the fault of small 
business that the military needs of the times 
tend to concentrate in the big concerns. It 
will be the fault and the misfortune of the 
Nation as a whole if action is not taken to 
prevent this concentration from working a 
dislocation which would be harmful and, 
perhaps, fatal to the national economy. 

Then, too, these large contracts for heavy 
equipment offer extensive opportunities for 
the participation of small business through 
subcontracts. The SDPA plans to lay great 
stress on this aspect of the procurement 
problem. I have said that there is to be no 
declaration of war against big business. 
This presupposes that big business will 
take a farsighted and enlightened atti- 
tude, and will cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in distributing subcontracts as widely 
as possible among small business concerns. 
And it is in this field that the informational 
powers of the SDPA can be exercised to great 
advantage. There is a startling lack of pre- 
cise information about the extent to which 
small business is participating in Govern- 
ment procurement through subcontrsts, 
and about the methods and practices wich 
big business is following in distributing sub- 
contracts. It will be the earnest intention of 
SDPA to throw some light into this obscure 
situation. 

There are many other ways in which the 
spreading of both prime and subcontracts 
can be promoted. The establishment of 
production pools of small plant facilities is 
a good example. During World War II, some 
250 such pools received governmental clear- 
ance. They included more than 2,000 com- 
panies, employing about 140,000 workers, 


and it has been estimated that they ob- 
tained over $600,000,000 in Government con- 
tracts. At the present time, however, only 
five such pools have been certified by the 
Government and, so far as I am informed, 
not a single prime contract has as yet been 
awarded to any of the five. Time does not 
permit me to elaborate on this important 
branch of our future activities, nor to cover 
other problems in the procurement field 
with which we will be dealing. 


MATERIALS ALLOCATION 


The allocation of scarce materials—which, 
at the moment, means aluminum, copper, 
and steel in particular—will be an especiale 
ly acute problem during the coming year, 
Under our basic statute, all allocation orders 
and priority policies must, from now on, be 
drawn up in consultation with the SDPA. 
The Governmental machinery to carry out 
this function is presently being devised. 
The SDPA will, I am sure, be given repre- 
sentation on the committees at the Defense 
Production Administration and National 
Production Authority, where the basic poli- 
cies and directives with respect to the allo- 
cation of materials are evolved, and will 
present and support the legitimate claims 
of small business with all the vigor at its 
command. 

To discharge all these and other functions 
effectively, the SDPA is going to need the 
advice and support of small business all 
over the country. Furthermore, while much 
can be done to aid the small-business man in 
Washington, I am confident that much more 
can be done in the major production and 
procurement centers throughout the coun- 
try. For the time being, our budget will 
permit the establishment of only a very lim- 
ited field organization. We cannot afford 
large regional offices or very many offices. A 
skeletonic field organization is, however, 
vital, to keep us in touch with what is going 
on throughout the country, and to give 
small-business concerns a point of contact 
and assistance so that they will not have 
to run to Washington with all their prob- 
lems. We want to be on the spot to help, 
and I have had many valuable suggestions 
from your association with respect to de- 
centralization and regional representation. 

In conclusion, I want to lay at rest the 
notion that it is the purpose of the new 
SDPA to obstruct or delay the defense pro- 
gram. On the contrary, its purpose is to 
support and strengthen defense production 
by expanding its resources and giving wider 
scope and fuller opportunity for the contri- 
bution of ideas and products that small 
business can make. By this very process, 
we can also insure that the strains and 
stresses of defense production do not work 
a fundamental dislocation of our economic 
structure, and throw it out of balance in a 
way that would soon be harmful to the de- 
fense program itself, and ultimately fatal 
to the national welfare. 

The purposes of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration, are, therefore, not only in 
line with but an integral part of our politi- 
cal and economic tradition. They are high- 
ly conservative, in the best and most pre- 
cise meaning of that much-abused word. 

I am confident, therefore, that small-busi- 
ness men all over the country will welcome 
the new agency and support its purposes. 
I want to thank all of you for the invalu- 
able advice and encouragement which you 
have already given, no less than for the 
courtesy and hospitality with which I have 
been received here in Cleveland. 

I am sure that a relationship of this sort 
will go far to insure the success of our un- 
dertaking, and will benefit not only small 
business but the Nation as a whole. 
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Dedication of Memorial to the Memory of 
World Warll Veterans at Nahant, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
me at the dedication of a memorial to 
World War II veterans, Nahant, Mass.: 


Fellow Americans, whenever I visit a ceme- 
tery, my attention is drawn to the brave little 
flags that flutter in the breeze over the 
graves of our hero dead. 

There are not many of these distinguished 
markers. 

During life’s Journey, only a few are fit 
enough to be called upon for such devotion 
and sacrifice. 

You and I work to support ourselves, as 
we must. Perhaps we labor to raise a family 
and to provide them with the advantages 
that we did not have. The only reward we 
ask for is to see them become a credit to 
themselves and to their fellowmen. And 
then, sooner or later, we are called from our 
earthly cares to sleep, like the silent ones in 
this sanctuary of the dead, whose spirits have 
become one with their Creator. 

This is the pattern of life for most of us. 

But what of the few who lived and died not 
for some personal goal, not for their families, 
but for all of us? 

What gave these young men the faith and 
the courage to liberate themselves from the 
narrow claims of self and give up their lives 
in defense of the many they did not know? 

I always think of this as I bow my head 
before the little flag over the grave of a man 
who died in action. 

The answer does not come easily. 

You and I try to imagine what we would 
have done in their situation. War is often 
waged with long-range weapons, of such ve- 
locity and destructive power, that one cannot 
see the enemy. Before this vast, impersonal 
terror, would we be able to conquer our own 
fears, to help and protect the men to the right 
and to the left of us? 

Not having gone through this agony, we 
do not know how we would have met it. 

We stand before their graves and wonder, 
striving to learn second-hand from their ex- 
periences. 

Because we the Jiving need their belief and 
their firm purpose so that we will face up 
to the unseen problems of our time for 
which there are no easy solutions. 

There is no greater fear nor challenge than 
that of the unknown. Men and women of 
character do not run away from it. By 
going forward they make the unknown be- 
come known, and in so doing they conquer it 
and themselves. 

A child cannot cling forever to the apron 
strings of its mother for then it would never 
grow up. 

The early American pioneers did not turn 
back from the savage wilderness to the com- 
forts they had left behind. They pushed 
ahead, fighting and overcoming great odds, 
finding fulfillment by using and developing 
their God-given abilities, 
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It was the same with these gallant men of 
Nahant who dared to live and die courage- 
ously. 

In one way, we mourn their passing be- 
cause they were too young to die. They 
wanted love and iaughter and meaningful 
work just as you and I. We miss the con- 
tributions they would have made to the larger 
life of family, community, and Nation. But 
in another sense they accomplished more in 
the dedication of their youth than many 
others whose span of years on this earth is 
long, if nothing more. 

They could have taken the easiest way 
and in saving themselves have lost the war. 

Then you and I would have been secure 
in the grip of tyrants who would rule us with 
ap iron hand. 

The security of faceless people, the security 
of the living dead. 

You and I want food, clothing, shelter, 
and more of the creature comforts of life, 
but we want the opportunity to earn them 
on our own with no strings attached. By 
working for them in self-respect and respect- 
ing our fellowmen. Not by transferring this 
responsibility to an all-powerful government 
that will demand our minds and souls in 
exchange. Not by falling for the “father- 
knows-best”’ lullaby that is the theme of 
communism and that would, if it could, 
transform this world into a human zoo, fed 
and sheltered and put through its paces 
at the crack of the whip and the gun. 

Only as free men and women—-mature and 
responsible men and women compromising 
our differences by voluntary methods—can 
life have peace, progress, and dignity. 

The Americans who gave up their lives in 
World War II fought for this chance against 
the resurgent barbarism that in the name of 
order would smother mankind in ignorance 
and regimentation. 

They won this chance for us at great cost. 

The chance, not the guaranty. 

What we do with this opportunity from 
now on is the test of our ability as a free 
people. 

The men who rest beneath this green 
sod gave all. Their younger brothers are 
also giving their life’s blood in Korea at this 
moment. 

What are we being asked to give? Only 
a little more effort and a little more money, 
both trifling compared with their supreme 
sacrifice. In fact, it is unworthy to make a 
comparison in these terms. 

We can, however, try to match their un- 
wavering faith. 

By dedicating ourselves to the practice of 
truth, honesty, and justice, we shall not 
only become better men and women, but We 
shall help our Government to exemplify 
those qualities that shall win world-wide 
cooperation in the effort to establish an 
honorable and lasting peace. 

Military strength and economic strength— 
these we must have to protect us on our 
journey into the uncertain future, threat- 
ened as we are by cunning and dangerous 
foes. 

But it is our faith that 
through. 

It is not a faith of one sect, or race, Or 
political party, but one that believes in the 
dignity of Man. 

No iron curtain and no twisting propa- 
ganda can forever stop its message of hope 
and mutual confidence from reaching all 
peoples. By showing to the world the better 
life enjoyed by those who benefit from free- 
dom, and by offering to help the downtrod- 
den masses in other areas of the globe to 
share in the spiritual and material blessings 
of liberty, we shall break the barriers of 
fear and hate and envy that divide man- 
kind. 


will see us 


The men of Nahant who fought and died 
in World War II, were Americans first, but 
I believe that they also had this greater 
goal in mind. 

So far, the genius of freedom as released 
in the United States has concentrated upon 
the development of material abundance 

Now we have the opportunity—yes, and 
the responsibility—to bring to others the 
creative secret that we have discovered for 
their own emancipation and for the develop- 
ment of a world-wide civilization. 

On the front face of this memorial are 
the following words, etched in lasting Ver- 
mont granite: 

“The citizens of Nahant in grateful mem- 
ory here inscribe the names of those who 
come not back again.” 

They are gone in the flesh, but into our 
hands their torch has passed—lighting the 
way toward the better world that we must 
build—to vindicate their courage and de- 
votion, 


Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
by Walter Johnson in the Country Law- 
yer column of the Northumberland Echo, 
Heathsville, Va. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

CounTRY LAWYER 


(By Walter Johnson) 


There is much ado about what is being 
done by Senator Joe McCartny, of Wiscon- 
sin. For long he has been demanding a 
clean-up in the Department of State. Asa 
result of his demands made on the Senate 
floor he has been the subject of most bitter 
denunciation. Government officials and the 
liberal writers and commentators are throw- 
ing punches at McCartuy. Many others join 
in because they have not thought the matter 
through and they repeat what seems to them 
to sound good 

It is argued that McCartuy has proved 
nothing and to this it must be said that there 
has been no opportunity to prove anything 
The Tydings committee of the Senate was 
charged with the duty of investigating but 
it turned out to be a whitewash entitled to 
no credit. Records in the executive branch 
are kept secret from Congress by order of the 
President. 

It is also argued that Senator McCartuy 
is abusing the privilege of the Senate. The 
founding fathers wisely provided in the Fed- 
eral Constitution for freedom of Congress by 
stipulating that remarks in Congress can- 
not be questioned elsewhere. It is hard to 
understand how demands that only real loyal 
Americans be employed in responsible public 
position is an abuse of privilege. Even if it 
were there are 95 other Senators who have 
the same privilege and who may well rise to 
debate with Senator McCartny. 

The fury of the attack on Senator Mc- 
CarTHY would seem to indicate that he is 
on the right track. It is the same fury that 
was directed at Congressman Martin Dies, of 
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Texas, some years ago when he was exposing 
communism. Dies was chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. When he and his associates started 
exposing the monster he became subject to 
the most violent attacks. This was so furi- 
ous that he had to devote his entire 
tion of defending himself and this had the 
effect of substantially halting the work 

Dies, a Democrat, was one of the most 
courageous men ever to sit in Congress. 
Eventually his health was broken by over- 
work and he was driven from Congress. But 
he had got the work so well started that 
others have been able to carry on 

There are few thinking people who can 
conclude that our present very difficult sit- 
uation was brought about by just plain 
bungling. It just couldn't happen that way 
Even with the greatest lack of intelligence 
there would, with patriotic honesty, be a 
reasonable number of steps in the right di- 
rection. The record shows otherwise. 

Despite what may be said the work of 
Senator McCartuy is of tremendous advan- 
tage to the people. The Senator is on the 
firing line. He is drawing the fire to him- 
self. In so doing he has created a situation 
under which the committees of Congress are 
left comparatively free to proceed with their 
work quietly and efficiently. This is in sharp 
departure from the time when Dies had to 
do the work and defend himself, too 

Only recently President Truman, speaking 
at dedication of an American Legion office 
building in Washington, 
level a lot of names at persons who chal- 
lenge communism in government. He in- 
sisted that there are no Communists in gov- 
ernment. In comment on the President's 
talk Democrat Senator McCarran, of Nevada, 
said: “There are none so blind as those who 
will not see.” 

We are caught in a situation which de- 
mands that only real Americans be in our 
State Department. Not only should they be 
real Americans but they should be thought 
to be real Americans. They, like Caesar's 
wife, should be above suspicion. When our 
boys are dying by the thousands in combat 
with communism there can be no excuse for 
even a taint of communism in our Govern- 
ment. 

If our President is so blind he will not see, 
then it is up to our chosen representatives 
in Congress assembied to do whatever is 
necessary in protection of our people. We 
may well be thankful that at this time we 
do have at least some men of vision and 
courage in the halls of Congress. 


atten- 


took occasion to 


Could Eisenhower Win? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 
Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article by Lawrence R. Brown: 
[From the Freeman of September 24, 1951] 
Covutp EISENHOWER WIN? 
(By Lawrence R. Brown) 


(Can Eisenhower win an election on “glam- 
our’? Lawrence Brown thinks not. In this 
article he relates the Eisenhower boom to 
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the Republican dilemma as regards the basic 
issue of national survival.) 

The maneuvers to capture the Republican 
nomination for Eisenhower are reminiscent 
of those that so disastrously captured it for 
Willkie. There is the same synthetic pub- 
licity accepted as evidence of mass popu- 
larity, the same approval by the liberal and 


forward-looking elements of the Republican 
Party—that is, by the eastern suburbs—the 
same slightly craven despair of the profes- 


sional politician who wants to win with any- 
body and accepts a candidate's own publicity 
as evidence of his political strength. 

There is even a faint resemblance between 
the men as individuals: the same air of 
boyish masculinity, the same public doubt 
concerning their understanding of political 
realities, the same narrow competence in- 
flated out of all proportion by public mis- 
understanding of their real responsibilities. 
Despite their outward air of craggy, indi- 
vidual strength both men have owed their 
fame to others—Willkie to the Wall Street 
group which made him a prominent lawyer, 
Eisenhower to the leftist faction of the 
Roosevelt administration which gave him his 
stars and his commands. 

There is, however, a deeper similarity in 
the two candidacies. Both represent the 
efforts of the same faction of the Republican 
Party to cooperate with the foreign policy 
of the Democratic administration. The 
backers are men who profess objection to 
some of the domestic policies of the admin- 
istration but approve its foreign policy. 
Their public plea, of course, is that only an 
internationalist and forward-looking candi- 
date can win the election. Privately, they 
argue that the Republicans must nominate 
a popular figure, a man with glamour. The 
substance of their view, however, is their 
unwillingness to conduct a campaign on any 
issue at all. 

They know that to exclude foreign affairs 
would be to exclude all real issues and merely 
replay 1940, 1944, and 1948. Hence their 
plea for a candidate with glamour. Willkie 
was supposed to have it. Eisenhower is said 
to have it. With this quality, it is argued, 
a candidate can get votes on his personality, 
not his clarity of purpose or understanding 
of the crisis in which his country finds itself. 
But the trouble with glamour is that though 
it may lead to popularity, which is only a 
fancy name for favorable publicity, it does 
not win elections. 

Eisenhower, like Willkie, would be a nat- 
ural candidate for the Democrats, but again 
that position has been preempted. Even 
more than Willkie, he is one of those candi- 
dates whose professional support is from 
people who are for him because they think 
some other people are for him. You meet 
many of the first, but few of the second. It 
might seem that so synthetic a candidacy 
would collapse after a little sober analysis by 
the professional Republican leaders. To 
envisage the kind of campaign Eisenhower 
could wage against Truman at once exposes 
its absurdity. Why should anybody vote for 
the obedient subordinate and reject his re- 
sponsible superior? 


HOW CAN EISENHOWER ATTACK? 


Wherein can Eisenhower attack the Demo- 
cratic administration? For those policies 
which he himself executed without a mur- 
mur? Obviously, he cannot mention for- 
eign policy beyond the vague cooperative 
generalities of Willkie. Can he campaign on 
domestic policies only? Hardly with success, 
First, he is marked as a man with no experi- 
ence in domestic matters. Secondly, there 
is no domestic question that does not 
promptly bring in foreign questions. Taxes, 
the draft, Government spending, labor pol- 


icy; none of these can be separated from the 
foreign crises that have sometimes been the 
cause and always the excuse for more than a 
decade of domestic issues. No candidate 
committed to the foreign policy of the Dem- 
ocratic administration can do more than be 
petulant about domestic questions. He 
would have raised the same vast sums for the 
same foreign purposes, but somehow he 
would have made the taxes lighter. He 
would have drafted and controlled the econ- 
omy for the same objectives as his opponent, 
but he would have done it better. It is not 
difficult to see who would win the American 
voters in that kind of campaign. 

It might be supposed that the impossi- 
bility of winning with Eisenhower would 
gradually dampen the ardor of his more prac- 
tical backers; but it almost certainly will 
not, for the very good reason that to win 
is only their secondary objective. Their 
primary objective, as in '40, is to continue 
the Democratic foreign policy. If Eisen- 
hower can win, that will be fine. If he can- 
not, he will have accomplished what is to 
them his principal function: the occupancy 
of the Republican presidential nomination 
to be sure that n» opponent of the Demo- 
cratic foreign pelcy gets it. 

This campaign within a campaign needs 
more attention than it gets. Its object is to 
prevent foreign policy from becoming an 
issue, and the Republican candidacy of 
Eisenhower; is merely the certain insurance 
of success. 

To suggest that the fate of the United 
States—its continuance as an independent 
nation or its submergence under Soviet con- 
spiracy ind ultimate conquest—hinges upon 
the presidential election of °52 is to evoke 
undesired echoes of nineteenth-century 
campaign oratory. It is curious that in the 
past, when no election result could have 
touched the survival of the Nation, it was 
the style to say that it could, while today 
with the Soviet colossus bestridding the 
earth, fashion decrees that this fact must be 
considered irrelevant to an American po- 
litical campaign. 

This is the substance of the campaign for 
Eisenhower. ‘t is also the accepted view of 
many eastern Republieans and, for entirely 
different reasons, of many of the one-time 
isolationists of the Middle West. It is also 
the view of most of the press and the radio, 
In this view it must be assumed that both 
parties are equally committed to defense of 
the United States against Soviet attack, 
equally unanimous in this commitment and 
equally willing to employ what seems from 
moment to moment the best strategy of de- 
fense. 


DEMOCRATS AGAINST AMERICA 


The trouble with this view—which is the 
substance of the bipartisan foreign policy— 
is that the rise of the Soviet Empire cannot 
be separated from domestic American poli- 
tics, because that empire was created not by 
its own might but by American domestic 
politics. Soviet world power did not just 
happen, nor could the Soviet Government 
have achieved it by its own efforts. That 
empire is the creation of the faction that 
for years has steadily increased in power 
within the Democratic Party. Despite the 
administration’s verbal attacks on Commu- 
nist aggression and its childish prosecutions 
of the inconsequential riffraff of the official 
Communist Party, this faction is still able to 
protect its key men in the Government and 
to influence the major lines of American for- 
eign policy. 

These are the men who kept British and 
American armies out of Eastern Germany 
and the Danube Basin, not as the most ex- 
pedient way of defeating Germany but in 
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order to give these lands to the Russians. 
These are the men who used lend-lease and 
UNRRA to increase Russia's postwar mili- 
tary potential. These are the men who 
turned over Asia to the Soviet Empire pre- 
liminary at Yalta and finally with Marshall's 
arms-embargo against the Chinese National- 
ists. These are the men who have blocked 
every attempt to remove Soviet agents from 
key policy positions in the Government, 
These are the men who always oppose Com- 
munist aggression in speeches and always 
aid it with such of the political power of the 
United States as they can discreetly use for 
that purpose. These are the men who with 
another 4 years of power safely in their grasp 
can accomplish the final destruction of the 
United States before an irresistible Soviet 
World Empire. 

The fact that the Democratic Party as a 
whole never had such purpose is without 
bearing. Within the pro-Soviet faction there 
were enough men, powerfully enough placed 
in the Government and the Democratic 
Party, to manage American policy in such a 
way that the Soviet Empire grew to be the 
mighty power they desired it to become. 
They may have thought they were serving 
world peace, or idealism, or the welfare of 
humanity, or that they were merely promot- 
ing their own political or military careers 
by working harmoniously with an obviously 
powerful element in the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Whatever their motive, they cre- 
ated the Soviet Empire and then disarmed 
the United States. 

These are the facts, and any difficulty in 
understanding the motive of such men does 
not change them. It is not the motives of a 
prominent man of today but the commit- 
ments of an obscure, ambitious careerist of 
20 years ago that are decisive. These men 
still control the dominant faction of the 
Democratic Party in all questions concerning 
Russia, and since the President appears to 
be their intellectual and moral prisoner, 
there is no possibility of loyal Democrats re- 
gaining control of their party. 

True, the country does not know this; 
therefore, foreign policy seems a troublesome 
issue to many short-sighted Republicans who 
themselves have rarely thought through the 
process by which the United States became 
a groveling suppliant to Chinese and Korean 
agents of the Soviet empire. True, the peo- 
ple as a whole know only that Russia has 
become an immense power and that we have 
become weak; that ever since 1943 the Soviet 
empire, has grown constantly stronger and 
more threatening. But they also know that 
everything that brings politics inte their 
daily lives—high prices, the draft, Govern- 
ment controls, the Korean casualties, high 
taxes—in one way or another always comes 
back to the power and menace of this im- 
mense empire and the wordy but altogether 
ineffective counteractions of the adminis- 
tration. All they know, in essence, is that 
something is terribly, dangerously wrong. 

The problem has not yet the status of a 
political issue because everyone who raises 
it is treated as a sorehead, a publicity seck- 
er. It is not a party issue, and until it be- 
comes one the evidence will be rarely printed 
and more rarely considered. But once it be- 
comes a party issue, the overwhelming evi- 
dence placed against the public certainly 
that it is not right for us to be shamefully 
weak and the Russians dangerously strong 
will make it the most powerful political issue 
in many generations of American politics. 
Nor can there be any serious doubt about the 
way the American public would vote on that 
issue. 

From the mere view of party advantage the 
question, therefore, arises why the Repub- 
lican Party does not set to work to build 
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this issue—the betrayal of American interests 
to the Soviet empire—into the central theme 
of its 1952 campaign. Surely, say the naive 
apologists for the administraiton. if the 
facts were so damning, the Republican Party 
would not leave this field to the scattered 
efforts of a few Senators and Representatives. 
These apologists overlook the basic fact that 
in the realities of American politics there is 
no Republican Party, and until there is a 
nominee for President whom self-styled Re- 
publicans must either repudiate or support, 
there will be none. Until then, nothing can 
be a party issue. 


REPUBLICANS AGAINST THEMSELVES 


There are also two major factions within 
the Republican Party, the eastern inter- 
nationalists and the one-time isolationists 
of the Middle West. That fact explains the 
reluctance of most prominent Republican 
politicians to force the issue of foreign policy 
into the election of ’52. 

The difficulty that faces the one-time iso- 
lationists in raising this issue is not so grave 
as that which inhibits the eastern Republi- 
cans, but it is still a difficulty. A serious 
examination of the administration’s pro- 
Soviet policies brings in question the entire 
policy of the United States in the recent war 
and even to some extent in the earlier war. 
It raises the question of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and this the one- 
time isolationists desire to avoid. In their 
hearts they object to the consequences of 
both wars, but instead of objecting to the 
political goals toward which the two wars 
were directed—a distressing, cold-blooded 
issue to raise in the emotional atmosphere of 
a democracy—they keep silent about their 
real grievance and object to war as such. 
Foreign wars, they see, have involved the 
United States in manifest disasters, and it 
is hard for them to credit the reality of a 
kind of war quite outside their experience. 
The United States was never before in dan- 
ger, and they find it difficult to sense that it 
now is. 

So this naturally nationalistic wing of the 
Republican Party are left in the quagmire 
of semipacifism because of their fallacious 
conclusion that no war can be really neces- 
sary to the life and welfare of the United 
States. Thus they back into approximately 
the same position that the eastern inter- 
nationalists occupy frontally and by choice: 
that no war of national interest should be 
fought because the purpose of world politics 
is not national welfare and survival but col- 
lective security and international peace. 

But it is primarily the eastern interna- 
tionalists among the Republicans who are 
unable to make Democratic betrayal to Rus- 
sia the central issue of the 1952 campaign. 
These are the Republicans of the suburbs of 
the large eastern cities. They are by no 
means all the eastern Republicans, but they 
are the most vocal and command the most 
money and the best press. They are not only 
fearful of a strong nationalistic policy; they 
would deplore it as morally wrong. They 
have been well trained by the past literary 
generation to be more than a little ashamed 
of their own country and acutely conscious 
of whether they were fully abreast of the 
current intellectual style. Since for many 
years the intellectual fashion has been not 
only internationalist but even covertly left- 
ist, only a Babbitt could be so hopelessly out- 
dated as to concern himself with gaining 
crude practical advantages for the United 
States. That the survival of a state depends 
on the maintenance of its advantages would 
be too immoral a fact for them to recognize. 

Naturally these Republicans demand that 
the party nominate a man with interna- 
tionalist views, who will accept the current 
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clichés of the eastern press and the slick- 
paper magazines about collective security 
and international cooperation. They cannot 
make a real issue of the rise of the Soviet Em- 
pire. They cannot admit to themselves that 
this empire is an immense power and a 
deadiy menace. To do so would not only 
make nonsense of their pet international 
theories but establish the sound political 
judgment of men they have been taught 
to despise. It simply cannot be made re- 
spectable to expose the Soviet Empire and 
its American apparatus for what they really 
are. Too many prominent intellectual, lit- 
erary, and academic figures would emerge 
tinged with political idiocy if not with trea- 
son. Too many eastern Republican politi- 
cians would look imbecilic for sitting on the 
sidelines through such a gigantic betrayal. 
If the truth about Hiss was hard for the east- 
ern intelligentsia to take, the truth about the 
entire Soviet apparatus would be staggering. 
BABBITT UP TO DATE 

From these basic considerations comes the 
formula that the Republican candidate must 
appeal to the “forward-looking elements,” 
the body of liberal opinion supposed to be 
attached to neither party. To do this, of 
course, he must be an internationalist and 
possess that vague but indisputable quality 
of intellectual respectability. He must have 
no part of the repute of a JOE MARTIN, & 
McCartHy, or even a TaFT. At the moment 
Eisenhower best fills the bill. The political 
fallacy of this opinion—which the Republi- 
can Party has accepted with known results 
since 1940—is not in point here, but the real 
meaning of the definition of the desirable 
candidate. 

What is the practical mechanism for de- 
termining what Republican candidates could 
fill these specifications? Who presumes to 
speak for the “forward-looking elements’? 
Manifestly the “liberal” commentators of 
press and radio. Their names are familiar: 
Elmer Davis, Lippmann, the Alsops, Doris 
Fleeson, Stokes, Childs, Mellett, Pearson, 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Beyond these there are 
a few technically anonymous sources of simi- 
lar views, the publicly unidentified editors of 
the Washington Post, the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. 

This group is the generator of what is ac- 
cepted as “liberal” and “internationalist” 
opinion. Certainly it does not come from 
such “reactionaries” and “enemies of the 
U. N.” as Fulton Lewis, Pegler, Sokolsky, 
Lawrence, Sullivan, Frank Kent, the editors 
of the Washington Times-Herald, the New 
York News, Chicago Tribune, the Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard papers. Could these men 
establish a man as either a “liberal” or an 
“internationalist”’? 

These two lists contribute the bulk of the 
political comment reaching almost all those 
Americans directly reached by any political 
comment at all. The first interpretation of 
political events, the first character estimates 
of a man, reach public attention through 
these men and women. Roughly speaking 
there are no other important sources of po- 
litical information available to the American 
people. 

Now, since the second group listed above 
are considered completely reactionary, “lib- 
eral” political opinion is confined by simple 
mathematical elimination to the first group. 
They and they alone can speak for “liberal- 
ism” and the “forward-looking elements.” 

The question remains concerning intel- 
lectual respectability. Who can confer or 
withhold this label? Who has pictured Sen- 
ator Vandenberg as a great statesman and 
Senator Tarr as muddled and reactionary? 
Who has unceasingly built up George Mar- 
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shall and unceasingly belittled Forrestal and 
Louis Johnson? The point is not whether 
these views of American public men are 
correct or erroneous, but that they are held 
by people who think of themselves as iib- 
erals and internationalists—including a large 
group of eastern Republicans. The further 
point is that these are precisely the esti- 
mates of public men which the first group of 
commentators has promulgated for many 
years. 

These being the sources of liberal and in- 
ternationalist public opinion, these being as 
a whole the group that proclaims who is snd 
who is not intellectually respectable in Amer- 
ican politics, it is obvious that, if the Re- 
publican Party wants a candidate who con- 
forms to these specifications, he m 
man generally acceptable to this group. Yet 
these political commentators have for nearly 
20 years been almost the intellectual pro- 
prietors of the Democratic administration, 
thereby gaining a public importance that 
opposition could never have given them. For 
them to approve any Republican candidate 
except one foredoomed to defeat or certain 
to continue the same administration under a 
different party label would be well beyond 
the elastic limits of human nature. Even if 
there were no question of harmony of po- 
litical objective, their mere livelihood and 
public prestige require them to work for the 
continuance of the same basic administra- 
tion in Washington. 

This is the nettle that the Republican 
Party must grasp or it will again fritter away 
its efforts in a senseless, foredoomed elec- 
tion. It cannot have a candidate who will 
be considered liberal and intellectualiy re- 
spectable unless, like Willkie, he is already 
a prisoner of the Democratic administration 
or, like Dewey, doomed by the boredom and 
indifference of the reactionary Republicans. 

Furthermore, if the Republicans want a 
candidate who will please the liberal com- 
mentators, what sort of campaign can he 
wage? For what can he attack the admin- 
istration that will not bring down their abuse 
upon him? 

Probably he could talk about government 
corruption in minor offices—he could not 
mention the cost of the President’s estab- 
lishment: It is not liberal to get personal 
in politics except against the enemies of the 
Soviet Empire. Probably it would be per- 
missible to deplore high taxes and govern- 
ment expenditures. He could argue for re- 
stricted free enterprise and deplore the 
march toward statism. But can such a cam- 
paign win an election? Obviously no one is 
going to get very angry about it one way 
or the other. No one is going to feel that 
it is really vital to cast his vote for the 
Republicans. Those who do not object to 
the present administration are not ignorant 
of these things. Reminding them of what 
they already know and discount will gain 
no votes. 

Nor would this sort of campaign be of any 
use with those opposed to the administra- 
tion. They, too, are a little cynical about 
political virtue. It is not for sins but for 
vast crimes that they detest this adminis- 
tration, even though they sense them rather 
than Know them in precise detail. To go to 
people who are mortally worried for the life 
of their country, who are sick with dread at 
the prospect of the vague disasters that this 
administration seems to bring ever nearer; 
to go to these people with chatter about 
RFC scandals, the need for sound money and 
a free economy, or with opposition to creep- 
ing socialism, or any other superficial wordy 
campaign that would not shock the liberal 
commentators, is simply to confirm them in 
their despair. 
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THE WAY TO DEFEAT 
For the Republican Party to refuse to 
pitch its whole campaign on the Russian 
policy of the United States is to insure its 


defeat. The vast growth of Soviet power 
is implicit in every problem disturbing 
Americans. Everyone is aware that the 


Roosevelt and Truman administrations had 
something to do with the growth of that 
power. Some think they deliberately aided 
its growth, Knowingly contrary to the in- 
terests of the United States. Others think 
they honestly miscalculated, honestly blun- 
dered, but generally did the best they could. 
But everyone is aware that Soviet power 
has become immense. Everyone is aware 
that this power today is a danger. For the 
Republicans to ignore this danger, to fail 


to make it the central thesis of their cam- 
paign, is to ignore the only issue to which 
people will pay serious and consistent at- 
tention because it is the only issue they 
know is real. It is the only issue upon which 
the Republicans can get enthusiastic voters, 
and without them the election might as well 
be conceded 

A campaign on the pro-Soviet record of 
the Democratic administration would at 
once be labeled “dirty.” It would be the 
McCarthyism so deplored, and so dreaded, 
by the Democratic high command and by 
every liberal commentator. This might seem 
on its face to recommend it to the Republi- 
cans—as it perhaps does to the bulk of the 
party—but it seems to terrify the pundits of 
eastern Republicanism. They are willing 
to win but not at that price. Yet that price 
may be the survival of their country. 





Vultures Are After McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday 
Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


VULTURES ARE AFTER MCCARTHY 


The vultures are after United States Sen- 
ator Jo—e McCartTny, arch foe of Communist 
traitors, but I don’t think they will get him. 
For one thing, Senator McCarTHy is a com- 
bat veteran of World War II with a good 
record, and the veterans are with him judg- 
ing by the frequent appearances he is asked 
to make before veterans’ conventions and 
the enthusiasm with which he is greeted 
at those affairs. Also, the smear attack 
turned on McCarTHuy has not overcome the 
fact that he has focused the attention of 
the American public on the scummy Com- 
munist rats who have burrowed in the State 
Department and other sections of our Gov- 
ernment. The American people like a 
fighter and Senator McCartny is a fighter 
who has gotten under the skins of the peo- 
ple with soft spots in their hearts for the 
Stalin gangsters and their tools in this 


country 


A good many of the McCartHy haters are 
the kind of 


people described in an article 
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in the September 1951 American Legion 
Magazine called Our New Privileged Class. 
This privileged class are the group who have 
been playing Joe Stalin's game in this coun- 
try; either as outright Communists or as 
Communist-fronters or Communist support- 
ers. They have been getting away with set- 
ting up a howl of outraged innocence if they 
are criticized, and their power has been such 
that they have often been able to destroy 
politically and financially, and sometimes 
even physically anyone who dared to cross 
them in their Communist devilmen:. Well, 
Senator Joe McCartTuy has outsmarted them 
and so nothing will be left undone to destroy 
McCartHy. Eleanor Russiavelt you can be 
sure is with the opposition to McCartTny. 
Eleanor, in my estimation has been one of 
the most dangerous promoters of this new 
privileged class. Senator McCartuy spoke 
in Wilkes-Barre several years ago and he 
made a good impression on people who heard 
him. 





Fifteen Hundredth Anniversary of 
Vartan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I inc! ide the following address 
delivered by me: 

Friends of freedom, 1,500 years is a long 
time to remember. 

It is more than eight times the age of the 
United States of America. 

Very, very few events in the history of 
this world are honored in recollection so 
faithfully over the centuries as the exploits 
of Vartan. 

He must have been a remarkable man to 
win such immortality. 

As we read the story of his life, we dis- 
cover in him the rare combination of physi- 
cal and spiritual strength. He had the 
courage of a thousand men, and his Chris- 
tian faith inspired confidence in all who 
followed his standard. 

Victory did not spoil him. Defeat never 
crushed him. His belief in God grew with 
the years of his life, helping him to over- 
come every pain and disappointment. He 
fought for the Holy Cross and for the right 
of his people to worship as Christians. 

His faith has been handed down from 
generation to generation. His descendants 
have suffered much for their beliefs, but 
they have never wavered in their devotion. 
Their country has been occupied many 
times by invaders but never conquered. 
The tyrants have come and gone but the 
people remain, loyal to the religion and to 
their own culture. The more ther faith 
was tested the stronger it became. 

Armenians are proud of this sturdy 
heritage. 

From the deep reservoir of their experi- 
ence they draw the patience and the wis- 
dom to outlast any man-made tyranny that 
may be forced upon them. They know that 
Stalin is mortal, that communism is worldly, 
and that both must inevitably waste their 
strength and decline before the eternal 
truths that they cannot destroy. 





fany Armenians are captives within the 
Soviet Union, across from the border with 
Turkey. We know little of what is happen- 
ing to them, but of one thing we may be 
sure. With all their power to close churches 
and imprison priests, the Communists can 
never stop people from silently praying for 
deliverance. And because they only believe 
in things, the Communists cannot cope with 
this invisible force that is greater than any 
power on earth. If the Reds dropped a 
million A-bombs, they could not erase the 
divine promptings of the human heart, even 
their own. For I suspect that there are 
many who call themselves Communists only 
for convenience, or because they must string 
along with a brutal regime that is in tem- 
porary control. Even in Russia, there are 
tens of millions ready to turn on their op- 
pressors once they get the chance. 

I am sure that the Armenians will be 
among the first to rebel, for they are proud 
of their individual manhood, and have no 
stomach for any system of government that 
would use them as machines. 

It is up to us to help by getting the mes- 
sage of hope to all the peoples behind the 
iron curtain. We must follow this up by 
offering to share some of our knowledge 
and materials with them so that they will 
be able to improve their own lot in life once 
they have overthrown those who keep them 
in bondage. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
today is placing too much emphasis on mili- 
tary alliances, supported by economic aid. 
These are necessary to protect ourselves, but 
they fall far short of the real goal. 

We cannot win the confidence and sup- 
port of the unhappy millions who are im- 
prisoned in the Soviet empire, by threatening 
to blast them out of existence. It is use- 
less to brag about our homes and cars and 
refrigerators and TV sets to people who are 
enslaved, starving, and restless. We must 
convince them that we only want peace and 
freedom and a world in which all can ex- 
change goods and services for the betterment 
of mankind. 

This is the idea that we must sell, sincere- 
ly, by showing them what they can do fur 
themselves with initial help from us. 

Just an idea? 

Certainly. 

But remember that every great achieve- 
ment in this world began as an idea and has 
been animated by the idea. 

Take the United States for example. 

It has the highest living standards of any 
nation in history, maintained by a great 
productive system. 

That, in turn, is based upon freedom of 
opportunity, where all the energy and skill 
of our people is given the chance to put 
ability into action. 

Can you imagine what would happen to 
American civilization if the idea called free- 
dom were choked off? There would be a let- 
down everywhere. Because people who live 
in the strait-jJacket of a police state are 
afraid to put their own productive ideas to 
work for fear that they will be punished by 
getting out of line. 

Here we are, a people full of ideas that we 
test out and change and finally put into 
operation, suddenly getting paralysis of the 
imagination at the thought of applying them 
to international problems. 

I hope that this is only a pause in the 
dynamics of freedom. 

As soon as Washington gets over its global 
stage fright and starts to beam the hope of 
freedom and its blessings to all the oppressed 
people of the world, backed up by solid offers 
to help them get going, we shall be on the 
right track at last. The counteroffensive 
against communism cannot be one of tanks 
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and planes and bombs and slaughter that 
would weaken and impoverish the whole 
world, including ourselves. 

What we need is a positive type of crusade 
that will attract people everywhere to work 
for freedom by showing the practical bene- 
fits that flow from fair play. 

That, fundamentally, is God's idea. 

And it’s time we began to practice it. 

A great American President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, at the beginning of the depression 
when many people were discouraged, assured 
us that: “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” 

There is much wisdom in those words, 
which we of today should keep in mind. 

Our young nation has weathered many 
storms. Now, in the prime of its manhood, 
it is looked to by many older and tired na- 
tions not only for military and economic 
leadership in defense of those values we 
cherish but for something far more impor- 
tant. 

We have been successful beyond ali others 
in controlling the forces of nature to serve 
our needs. But this, reflected in our mate- 
rial progress, has merely prepared us to meet 
the greatest of all problems. 

Have we the faith in ourselves, the will and 
the democratic resourcefulness to become 
the builders of peace? 

If we follow the design of the Divine Archi- 
tect who showed us the way over 1,900 years 
ago we cannot fail. 

The humble people all over the world are 
demanding it. Our Government can be the 
first in history to translate this human yearn- 
ing into substantial fact. 

That is why we remind ourselves this day 
of the words spoken by your countryman, 
Vartan, who counselled us that: “Fear is a 
sign of doubt; but as we have repudiated 
doubt long since, let fear also disappear from 
our hearts and minds.” 

We have the tools he did not have. 

All we require is some of his character, the 
mental and moral courage to continue on, 
inspired by a great and creative idea. 

I am sure that you, blessed with love of 
liberty, will help your fellow-Americans to 
meet the responsibility of leading the world 
into a happier future. 


Statement of Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, To Accompany the Time 
Magazine Documents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing articles at this time: A letter to 
Mr. Henry Luce, publisher of Time, Life, 
and Fortune magazines, and documents 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. The documents 
which I am inserting in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD today conclusively prove 
that in the name of Time magazine, de- 
liberate, degenerate lying marches on. 

I want to make it clear that I do not 
endorse all the statements made in the 
enclosed material. The Time memoran- 
dum goes far beyond anything I have 


ever stated about Gustavo Duran. For 
example, I deleted a sizable number of 
lines from the Time memorandum be- 
cause I knew of no evidence other than 
hearsay to justify the claims against him 
therein being publicly made. 

I repeat, the extent of my charges 
against Duran was that, first, he was 
regional head of SIM and second, that 
SIM was the Communist-controlled se- 
cret police of Spain and a counterpart of 
the Russian GPU. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UntrTep STaTEs SENATE, 
Mr. Henry R. Luce, 
Publisher, Time, Life, and Fortune, 
Time, Life, and Fortune Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

DEar Mr. Luce: I wrote, calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that a fe2tuve story carried 
by Time on Joe McCarthy consisted of a siz- 
able number of deliberate misstatements. As 
you know, prior to the writing of that story, 
one of your reporters accompanied me on a 
speaking tour through the Middle West and 
West. He reported back to your office that 
the evidence which I gave my audiences on 
Duran was a convincing and damning link 
in the picture of Communist infiltration. 
His report on this point apparently led the 
staff of Time, Life, and Fortune to the con- 
clusion that this story had to be discredited 
if the American people were to be lulled into 
believing, as Life recently stated, that “Com- 
munist infiltration of Government is no 
longer a legitimate worry.” Time, thereupon, 
set about the task of discrediting the Duran 
story at all cost. 

I call your attention to the Duran case 
not because it was the most flagrant example 
of lying in Time’s story, but rather because 
the complete and deliberate falsity of this 
phase of the story could be proven by infor- 
mation in your own files, and for the addi- 
tional reason that Time uses the Duran case 
as exhibit 1 to show that McCantuy is a liar, 

In your answer to my letter, you state: 
“Time, after examining the available evi- 
dence in this case, came to the conclusion 
that there was not sufficient documentation 
to support the charge that Duran was a Come 
munist agent.” 

In view of this statement, I would sug- 
gest that if you will reread your own story 
on Gustavo Duran, you will find that it does 
not state that I call Duran a “Communist 
agent.” Your story states that I made two 
principal allegations concerning Duran: (1) 
That Duran was regional head of the SIM, 
and (2) that the SIM was Communist- 
controlled. Your story then proceeds to 
ridicule both assertions and states: “Duran, 
never a Red, was definitely and clearly anti- 
Communist.” Let us, therefore, view the 
written record of the Duran case from your 
own files. 

On Thursday, March 13, 1947, Congressman 
O’KonsxI, of Wisconsin, had the following 
to say about Gustavo Duran (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 93, part 10, pages A1010—- 
Al011): 

“What I will say to you today is so fan- 
tastic that it will be difficult to believe. If I 
told you that a man born across the seas, 
migrated to the United States in May of 
1940, and in February of 1943 was appointed 
Auxiliary Foreign Service Officer in our State 
Department at Habana, Cuba, was then sta- 
tioned in Buenos Aires and finally returned 
to Washington, D. C., at a salary of $8,000 
per annum, as assistant to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Spruille Braden, you would 
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lend me a courteous ear and not forget the 
entire affair. Yet, this is precisely what hap- 
pened. And this is precisely how the United 
States was knifed out of South America to 
make way for the Moscow stooges.” 

. . . 7 . 


“If he were a loyal and trusted alien this 
might have been fine. But this particular 
alien is one of the world’s most notorious 
Communists, skilled and trained in betrayal 
by Moscow agents during the Spanish civil 
war. 

“Who is this notorious Communist woo 
rose to such heights in our State Depart- 
ment? Who is this notorious Communist 
who directed Latin American relations? Who 
is this notorious Communist who has driven 
American good will out of Latin Americs and 
substituted in its place Moscow good will? 
He is none other than Gustavo Duran. ' 

Subsequent to O’KoNskrI's speech on Duran, 
your staff made the following report whicoa 
is still in your files: 

“Aprit 25, 1947. 

“To: David Hulburd. 

“From: Jim Shepley, Washington—R. T. E 
“Duran and * * *—I—NA—INTL—-iA 
“The speech of ALvrn O'KoNSKI, in the Ap- 

pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RrcorD, volume 

93, part 10, page A1010, is based largely on 

materi available in the files of United States 

investigatory agencies. The facis—l. e., 

dates, names, places—are correct insofar as 

Latin American counter-intelligence agents 

have been able to confirm them. Some of 

the material is source-rated A-1, some of it 

as low as C-3. 

“For better understanding of the O’Kon- 
SKI arguments, we background the case of 
Gustavo Duran. 

“Duran’s own story of his past, which 
Braden accepts, hock, line and sinker, is 
substantially the biography O’KONSKI got 
rom the State Department. He claims that 

is the scion of an old and respectable 
anish fami'y, lived most of his early 
studied music in Paris, Join 
panish republican army as a buck pri- 
e and worked his way up to lieutenant 

colonel, covering himself with glory in the 
defense of Valencia. He commanded a di- 
vision in 1837, an army corps in 1°33, 
escaped the fascists on March 30, 1939—with 
the help of United States and British con- 
sular officials, married an American national 
in England on December 4, 1939, etc. He is 
according to Cuba's Bel Tan, an extremely 
personable guy with a wide knowledge of 
music, arts, etc. He also is a shrewd man- 
ager of people 

“The other Gustavo Duran, whom O’Kon- 
SK!1 describes, is, according to Duran, two 
other guys. He has clung tenaciously to 
his story of mistaken identity. Neverthe- 
less, when the story of the ‘other Gustavo 
Duran’ began to circulate Washington, he 
quietly got out of the State Department 
DOS claims it was a year ago and somehow 
the record seems to have been falsified. 
Actually, he left the payroll early this yeer. 

“Beyond the story in O’Konsk!'s speech, 
the files piece together a chain of move- 
ments of Gustavo Duran which seems to 
have enough similarity to Duran’s own ver- 
sion to make mistaken identity unlikely. 

“The record picks up Duran in the early 
1920’s on arrival in Madrid from the Canar- 
ies with a friend known as Nestor. 

(Nine lines deleted.) 

“Sometime in this period he is reputed 
to have come to the attention of the GPU 
which became interested enouch in him 
to test him on a few practice missions. He 
turns up next crossing the Spanish frontier 
in the early 30’s as the reputed representa- 
tive of Paramount pictures. S me sources 
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indicate that by now he Was a tested and 
‘live’ agent of the GPU. DOS bio says he 
was employed by Paramount in Paris in 
1933 and 1934, worked for a motion picture 
company in Madrid in 1934 and 1936. 

“The file shows him crossing into Spain, 
however, in 1931 as a provacateur of the 
Spanish Republican Revolution, working on 
GPU orders. 

“All sources, including Duran, agree that 
he signed up with the Republican army 
after the Falangist uprising. The file re- 
ports his first act in behalf of the cause 
was to commandeer the convent of Siervas 
de Maria in the old Plaza Chamberi, and 
convert it to a Cheka for the detention of 
Falangist agitators. He is reported variously 
to have lived at Santa Engracia, 104 or 106, 
and at Hermosilla, Three. He is reported 
to have been a leading light in the pre- 
civil war days in the juventudes commu. 
nistas y socialistas. 

“In August, 1936 he had a bout with 
typhoid but eventually got back to his job 
of running the political prison. He became 
a fast friend of Serrano Poncela, chief of 
the Communist-dominated Republican po- 
litical police. Prieto reports in a published 
document from which O'KonskI quotes, that 
he appointed Duran chief of SIM for the 
Madrid zone. 

“There is little doubt that Gustavo was 
an able soldier. He grew close to the Red 
Brigade commanders Lister and Modesto, 
who are supposed to have fought World 
War II as general officers of the Red Army. 
He was a member of the General Staff which 
executed the brilliant withdrawals from 
talvera de la Reina, Maqueda and Toledo. 

“The last days of Col. Gustavo Duran, 
according to the file, were spent in the 
Red Brigade Headquarters at Taroncon. 
From here, following his escape, some sources 
say he went to Paris, then to Moscow. The 
DOS bio says he went to London. 

(Seventeen lines deleted.) 

“Both Duran and * * * are consid- 
ered fiatly to be MVD secret agents. Re- 
member that counter-intelligence operations 
do not involve proof of assumptions. They 
are made on a working basis for the pur- 
poses of neutralizing foreign espionage and 
on occasion for disseminating false informa- 
tion. Please in no way associate any of 
the information in this research with any 
Federal agency.” 

In preparing this report, your staff had 
full access to the attached documents, num- 
bered 1 through 5, from intelligence files. 

In addition to the above material, I call 
your attention to the fact that Duran (p. 
1868, Tydings hearings) himself admits his 
membership in SIM. Prieto, Spanish Min- 
ister of Defense, also confirms this fact (p. 
1547, Tydings hearings). Prieto, as well as 
every other authority quoted either in your 
files or the Army Intelligence files, confirms 
the fact that SIM was Communist-con- 
trolled. 

With your files, Army Intelligence, and 
Duran confirming the fact that he was a 
membxr of SIM, all of which was known 
to Time, it is difficult to find any. honest rea- 
son why you should ridicule my statement to 
that effect and use it as the prime example 
of McCarthy's lying. 

On page 24 of your article, you state, 
“There are never any circumstances which 
justify the reckless imputation of treason or 
other moral guilt to individuals in or out of 
office,” and also “Experience proves, however, 
that what the anti-Communist fight needs 
is truth, carefully arrived at and presented 
with all the scrupulous regard for decency 
and the rights of man of which the demo- 
cratic world is capable.” I had hoped, Mr, 
Luce, that you would be willing to apply the 
same rules to the fight against McCartny. 

In case there is any doubt in your mind 
as to what honest readers, who know the 
facts, think about Time's article, I quote the 


- him of doing. 


following telegram sent to you by William 
Loeb, publisher, Union Leader Corp., Man- 
chester, N. H.: 
“OcTOBER 18, 1951. 

“Having respect for Time and yourself 
heightens the shock at your McCartny piece 
which for filthy innuendo outdoes anything 
McCarTHY’'s worst enemies have ever accused 
McCarTHy just here as this 
paper's guest Tuesday night which makes 
contrast between Time article and facts all 
the more vivid. You are aware that Com- 
munists’ No. 1 target in United States is to 
destroy McCartHy. Perhaps a more clever 
job than you realize has been done to poison 
your mind against a man who if not the per- 
fect champion fights effectively for a cause 
that we should all be interested in. This 
newspaper has strong editorial opinions but 
confines them to the editorial page and 
doesn’t prostitute its news columns as you 
have done.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JoE McCarRTHY. 


P. S.—If you care to do so, I shall be glad 
to meet with you in Washington and point 
out the many other deliberate and vicious 
misstatements made in this story. 


DOCUMENT NO. 1 
INDALECIO PRIETO ON GusTAVO DURAN 


Indalecio Prieto, Minister for the National 
Defense in May 1937, encountered in his way 
a considerable amount of difficulties, many of 
which came from the tenacious infiltration 
of Russian Communists and their Spanish 
stooges into the administrative organism of 
the army. 

Mr. Prieto gave way at last and resigned 
his post in the Government. The 9th of 
August 1938, Mr. Prieto appeared before the 
national committee of the Spanish Socialist 
Party, and made on this matter a very im- 
portant report, which later was printed in 
Paris (Imprimerie Nouvelle-Association 
Ouvriere, 53 Quai de la Seine, 1939). 

From this report we take the following 
paragraphs: 

“It is true that I had some incidents with 
the Russians—and this part of my report 
might be kept secret for the time it would be 
convenient. The first, and perhaps the real 
origin of the campaign against me, arises out 
of the SIM. 

“Certain Russian technicians proposed to 
me, in Valencia, the formation of a service 
of military investigation. I confess to have 
made some opposition to the project. “Why 
did I?’ Even though I believed the service 
was necessary, I feared that, as it happened 
recently in the Direccion de Seguridad, 
some elements—uncontrolled by the Govern- 
ment—might take in hand such a delicate 
lever and take undue advantage of it to the 
prejudice of the Republic, as it happened 
scandalously in some cases that I need not 
mention. I was very much worried with the 
appointment of a chief of such an organiza- 
tion. When the question of designating lo- 
cal chiefs of the SIM arose, the sponsors of 
the project proposed to me a certain Duran 
for the region of Madrid. I knew that he was 
a Communist but, nevertheless, I appointed 
him. In the decree creating the SIM, which 
I worded myself in order to avoid the slavish 
way suggested in the project submitted to 
me, there is an article by means of which 
every appointment of agents of the SIM 
should be made exclusively by the Minister 
for National Defense. This was a foreseen 
guaranty I wanted to establish. Every 
agent of the SIM should be in possession of 
a ‘carnet’ with the signature, in duplicate, 
of the Minister himself. As soon as Duran 
Was appointed chief of the Demarcacion del 
Ejercito del Centro he appointed, all by him- 
self and without any right to do so, scores 
of other agents under his orders—several 
hundred of these were Communists, only 
four or five Socialists, excluding the Social- 
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ists provisionally appointed by the Minister 
of the Interior for a similar function. I 
found that was intolerable; and since we 
lacked commanding officers in the army—I 
noticed this lack and some deficiencies in the 
operations near Belchite—I ordered that all 
army officers who did not act in exclusively 
military charges, should go back to their 
former positions.” 

This was why Major Duran had to go back 
to his former military position. Soon after- 
ward a Russian technician, expert on this sort 
of service, called on me and said: 

“Question. I come to speak about the dis- 
missal of Duran; what happened? 

“Answer. Nothing special; I am in need of 
commanding officers in the army and ordered 
him to go back to his former position. 

“Question. No; you dismissed him because 
he has appointed some Communists as agents 
in Madrid. 

“Answer. That is also a very good reason, 
since Duran has no power whatever to make 
such appointments, 

“Question. Why 
agents? 

“Answer. Because, by virtue of the decree 
creating the S. I. M. this faculty is reserved 
exclusively for the minister.” 

I read the decree, and in presence of the 
evident obviousness of my assertions, my 
visitor added: 

“Question. Duran could be entitled to make 
provisional appointments. 

“Answer. Neither provisional nor perma- 
nent. Besides, here in Spain the provisional 
becomes permanent. 

“Question. In any case, I come here to 
ask you to reinstate Major Duran as Chief 
of the S. I. M. in Madrid. 

“Answer. I am very sorry, but I can't. 

“Question. If you don’t agree to the rein- 
statement of Duran we break all relations 
with you. 

“Answer, I regret it, Major Duran will stay 
as head of a division and will not be back in 
the S.I.M. Your attitude is unjustified and 
I cannot bend to it. 

“I do not consent, and my relations with 
the Russian technicians were, on his ini- 
tiative, totally severed. After this scene in 
Valencia, I never saw him again.” 

Translated from the book titled, “How 
and Why I Left the Ministry of National De- 
fense—Intrigues of the Russians in Spain.”— 
Stenographic text of the Report given on 
August 9, 1938, before the National Com- 
mittee of the Spanish Socialist Party, by 
Indalecio Prieto, Minister of the Red Govern- 
ment in Spain, Published in Paris, Impri- 
merie Nouvelle (Association Ouvriere) 653, 
Quai de la Seine, 1939. 


DocuMENT No. 2 
[Translation] 


THE TREASON OF STaALIN—How THE Wark IN 
SPAIN CAME TO AN END 


By J. Garcia Pradas, ex-director of the 
“CNT,” of Madrid; introduction by Mar- 
celino Garcia; edited by Cultura Prole- 
taria, New York (1939) 


Page 108) ... “The Communist rebellion 
obliged us to change the commands, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ardid * * * though they 
called him very ‘bolchshevik’ and notwith- 
standing that he did not fight against us, 
resulted dangerous in the command of the 
fortifications, and he was dismissed. * * * 
From the very different places all dubious 
people were fired. As to the Communist mili- 
tary commands, it resulted impossible to 
substitute all of them because the Com- 
munist Party of Spain held the greater part 
of the army in its hands. * * * Toral 
and Carton, for instance, remained in the 
command of their divisions of Extremadura. 
Ciutat, Duran, Yglesias and others continued 
to stay on their posts of the Levante.” 


(NotTe.—Pradas and Garcia are two protn- 
inent Spanish Anarchists. They were the 


couldn’t he appoint 














chief editor of trade union newspaper CNT 
in Madrid and the secretary of the Anar- 
chists Trade Unions. Both participated in 
the civil war on the side of so-called Re- 
publican army. When Colonel Sigismundo 
Casado made his putsch against Negrin in 
March 1939, the Anarchists supported him. 
The reason was their hate against the Com- 
munists who killed thousands of Anarchists 
at a presumed revolution in Barcelona 
(1937). The Communist “Tcheka” also kid- 
napped Andres Nin, the famous leader of 
the Anarchists in Barcelona, brought him 
to Madrid where he was tortured and finally 
disappeared. The Anarchists have after the 
civil war always attacked and criticized in a 
furious way the Communists whom they al- 
ways call Stalinists. Neither Casado in his 
book, The Last Days of the Spanish Re- 
public, nor Garcia Pradas in his Treason 
of Stalin, where they give a very detailed 
description of all the facts of their putsch 
against Negrin and where they mention 
everybody who was with them, never men- 
tion Duran as one of them. On the con- 
trary the remark of Garcia Pradas above 
shows clearly that Duran was considered by 
him as a prominent Communist leader. He 
was not dismissed though his attitude was 
very doubtful, because Casado had not got 
enough reliable military people to replace 
Duran and the other Communist gang.) 


DocuMENT No. 3 
| Translation] 


“MEN OF LOYAL SPAIN” (HOMBRES DE LA 
EspaNa LEAL) 
Aguirre, Duran, Companys, Campesino, 
Bergamin, del Vayo, Miaja, Robeson, Hernan- 


dez, Modesto, Candon, Pasionaria, Lister, 
Domingo. 
By Juan Marinello and Nicolas Guillen, 


La Habana; Edicion “Facetas,” 1942 (p. 49) 
CHAT WITH THE COMMANDER DURAN 

One night in Madrid I saw enter in “La 
Alianza de Intelectuales Antifascistas” a 
young man, blonde, of medium height, and 
distinguished manners. He wore the uniform 
of a commander of the people's army. The 
noble expression of his lively face was 
matched by his well-formed head. His 
presence was greeted by a joyful acclama- 
tion. He talked some moments to writers, 
painters, and people from the theater, then 
he sat down at the piano. In a very clean 
and gracious execution he started to play 
melodies of the old Germany. Without any 
pause he was playing songs from foreign 
countries: French, Russian, and English. 
Between them he played some Spanish folk- 
lores. He spent so large hours. It was 2 
o'clock in the morning and the visitor with- 
out getting tired went on with his particular 
repertoire. He had fled from his environ- 
ment into a lyrical frenzy which was growing 
with every moment. 

When they told me the name of this 
musical military man I understood well his 
insatiable thirst. The name of Gustavo 
Duran told me many things. He gave me 
the definition of a very singular case. I know 
of his brave execution at the head-office divi- 
sion just as well as of his talent and of his 
artistic culture. Between the great chiefs 
of the Republican Army—Campesino, Lister, 
Modesto, Paco Galan * * * between the 
most beloved leaders of the work of ‘the 
Spanish liberation, Duran is counted as one 
of the foremost. But he is distinguished 
from all the others by his origin, his educa- 
tion, his mentality. He is not as the others a 
man of the masses, of a humanity radically 
popular. He was born in a very refined 
atmosphere of culture, owner of a clear and 
perspicacious mentality. Therefore, he had 
since boyhood an inclination to the arts. His 
excellent preparation gave him wide per- 
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spectives. His numerous travels procured 
him a rare universal sense and understand- 
ing. Very Spanish with a little bit of all the 
different Iberian bloods—Catalan, Castellano, 
Canarian Islands—he exalted his particular 
qualities in the large years he spent in Paris. 
As a musician, a composer, and executive 
artist of pictures (movies) he never turned 
away from literature, nor did he lose his 
interest in politics. His capacities just as 
well as his native virtue to command took 
him to a delicate, difficult and magnificantly 
refined work. The rebellion of Franco sur- 
prised him when he was directing the “dob- 
lage,” that is arranging in Spanish the voices 
of the actors in one of the most important 
American movies companies. From the 
studio he went without delay to the barracks. 
In little less than 1 year this artist who did 
not know the difference between a brigade 
and a company, became the commander of a 
division. This man of lectures and medita- 
tion is occupying now a charge of the most 
grave responsibility in the Spanish hour: 
chief of the S. I. M. (Servicio Investigacion 
Militar) of the service of investigation of the 
people’s army. He is without any doubt one 
of the most relevating young figures of the 
moment. 

Very soon we became good comrades with 
Gustavo Duran. His visits to the Alianza 
became more frequent; before he sat down 
at the piano we talked about Cuba and Spain. 
One night after the dinner with the com- 
rades was over, who were always there— 
Rafael Alberti, Maria Teresa Leon, Nicolas 
Guillen, Langston Hughes, Juan Jabas, Dan- 
iela Diaz, Antonio Aparicio, Ontanon, Rosario 
del Olmo, Xavier Farias—we put the chief 
of the division, Duran, in a real journalistic 
“Seige.” As a good strategist he defended 
himself in a masterly way. At last he ac- 
cepted the battle. Our dialogue was this: 

MarR NELLO. “I want to talk to you about 


your case. It seems very significant. A pure 
artist becomes a military chief.” 
Duran. “I believe you are mistaken. I was 


never an artist only. Therefore, from a cer- 
tain point of view my life did not suffer an 
important change. When you understand 
the intellectual work as vital as a service, the 
artist goes into action—the courts, the bar- 
racks, the clinic—without great spiritual 
commotion. Hc just goes on serving. * * *” 

MARINELLO. “Yes. But it seems natural to 
me that the artist serves the revolution with 
the pen and not with the pistol. I don't 
know whether there are many artists who 
are commanders of divisions. * * *” 

Duran. “I don't think that that is very 
important. Everybody must serve the revo- 
lution as he best can. I believe that Alberti 
or Guillen do with their verses a work, an 
action just as adequate as mine. The day 
when * * * the revolution of Franco 
began, I didn’t know how I should lend my 
help in the best way. They told me in the 
studio that the reactionary military men had 
made a rebellion. I took my leave from the 
actors without telling them where I would 
go. I presented myself to my party, the 
Communist, to receive orders. They gave me 
a strictly military assignment and a little 
rare one: Organize a group of motorcyclists 
without motor bikes. I don’t know where 
the machines appeared, but the group was 
formed and was very useful. Since that time 
I have been going on working, fighting, and 
being promoted. From a private to a chief 
of a division. I won’t deny that when they 
entrusted me with works of this type they 
knew that I had special qualities which I 
used before whenImadealiving. * * *” 

MaARINELLO. “But if you used so efficiently 
your capacities since the very first moment 
you need without any doubt a clear politi- 
cal definition which gave you such an en- 
thusiasm that you would never recede be- 
fore any type of action. ®° * *” 
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Duran. “Sure, my evolution and my con- 
viction “vere already formed. As every in- 
dividual with a bourgeois background I had 
to suffer a large process of experience and 
superaction. * * * I knew the bourgeoisie 
in Spain. This were the people with whom 
we had to clash some day. They are our 
natural enemies. The possessing class. My 
repulsion for their work was turned one day 
into a decided attack. * * * In my movie 
studio where I worked 1 day a strike was 
declared. It seemed to me that it was my 
duty to join the strike. And by my condi- 
tion as a director of the studio, I was con- 
sidered as the responsible of the movement. 
We won the strike but a short time afterward 
I was dismissed. * * * I wasn’t wor- 
ried about this notice. On many other op- 
portunities I had received tentative offers of 
the most important rival enterprise It 
would be very easy to find another job. I 
offered my services. But everywhere I re- 
cei ed pretexts and evasive answers. * * * 
I went to Paris. The same things happened 
there. * * * It was then and the-e that 
I felt myself as a worker, and that I united 
myself in a strong way with the proletarians 
of my country. Today I serve them with the 
—_,,; eo = 

Norr.—Gustavo Duran is called by Mari- 
nello “uno de los presticiosos jefes del ejer- 
cito republicano” (one of the most renowned 
chiefs of the republican army). Among 
the names mentioned above (p. 2) are only 
two non-Communists (Aguirre and Com- 
panys). The otkers are the most famous 
Spanish Communists. Tha. Duran is among 
them speeks for itself. Juan Marinello is 
a notorious Cuban Communist. He spent, 
together with Nicolas Guillen, who is a 
mulatto from Cuba, some time in Madrid in 
1987. Whereas Marinello made this inter- 
view with Duran, Guillen mentions Duran 
at another opportunity in the same book. 
In “una fiesta en la Alianza” (party in the 
Alianza of anti-Pascist intellectuals) there 
was a multitude of well-known figures in 
the arts and letters. * * * Ernest Hem- 
ingway, the great American author, author 
of Death in the Afternoon, Langston Hughes, 
the great poet of the play Mulatto; Ivan 
Kolzow, the American poetress Marta Gell- 
bora, Duran * * *” Madrid, November 1937. 


Rafael Alberti, whom Duran mentions in 
his interview with Marinello, is a notorious 
Spanish Communist who lives now in exile 
in Buenos Aires. Alberti is also a friend of 
Marinello. He published in Buenos Aires in 
1942 a book with all his poetries. In this 
book he dedicates one poem: “El Monte de 
E] Pardo” to Gustavo Duran. This poem goes 
tocether with other poems dedicated to the 
“international brigades,” to the Communist 
Spanish generals, Kleber, Lister, and Modesto. 
All of them serve now under other names in 
the Russian Army. Duran is again on this 
strange “list of honor” of prominent Com- 
munist leaders. Juan Marinello is also 
linked with the American Communist group. 
He published in Havana in 1941 a bceok, “La 
Libertad de Browder Es Tambian Nuestra 
Causa” (The Liberty of Browder Is Our Cause 
Too). He cooperated with the “Citizens 
Committee To Free Earl Browder,” 1133 
Broadway, New York. This committee was 
composed among others of the Negro singer, 
Paul Robeson, who also spent some time in 
Barcelona and Madrid with the Communist 
gang there, Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
the Negro agitator; and the Chilean Commu- 
nist, Salvador Ocampo, secretary de la Con- 
federacion de Trabajo de Chile—the Commu- 
nist-dominated trade union of Chile. 

Rafael Alberti, same as Marinello, are both 
furious anti-Yankee. Alberti published in 
1936 a very vile and vicious book against the 
United States of America called “13 Bandas 
y 48 Estrellas” (13 Stripes and 48 States)— 
poems of the Caribbean Sea. And these 
verses are dedicated to Juan Marinello, of 
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Cuba. Alberti other sweet 


things: 


says among 


“Negro de la mano al blanco, 
Blanco de la mano al Negro, 
Que Cuba no es del Cubano, 
Que es del Norteamericano. 

9s Yankees vienen volando 
Urracas asu-cCarreras 

fano a mano 
Contra el norteamericano.” 


[Translation] 


“Negro give the hand to the white man, 
White man give the hand to the Negro, 
Cuba doesn’t belong to the Cubans, 

It belongs to the North Americans, 
The Yankees come flying 

To fill their sugar bowls 

Hand in hand 

Against the North Americans.” 


And in another poem dedicated to Mexico 
he says bluntly, “Contra el gringo * * * 
prepare tu fusil” (Against the gringo prepare 
your gu). 

“angston Hughes who is mentioned as 
a comrade of Gustavo Duran in Madrid is 
an American Negro Communist. He was in 
Spain during the civil war from 1936 to 1937 
as a correspondent of the “Afro-American of 
Baltimore.” Hughes was also in Moskau in 
1933-34 where he worked for Bolshevist pic- 
tures. He is a member of the “International 
Workers League” and has taken a prominent 
part in political cases of the United States 
of America as for instance “The Scottsbor- 
ough Negro Boys Case” and in the fight for 
Browder. Ernest Hemirgway who appears 
together with Duran in the “Alianza” in Ma- 
drid, also know well the famous “Brigade 36” 
mentioned in the death tunnel case. Hem- 
ingway we quote—says “a famous brigade 
nicknamed the moles of Usera, who took 
the trench of death, that dominated suburb 
anidug and mined their way forward un- 
til the Franco forces had to give up posi- 
tion on that front * * * it was good to 
see the moles again. I had not been with 
them since early December 1937 and was 
envious to see how their morale was.” 
(From The Spanish War, p. 70.) 

Nicolas Guillen, who together with Mari- 
nello wrote the book “Hombres de la Espana 
Leal” is a mulatto Communist from Cuba. 
He too is furiously anti-Yankee. In one of 
his poems, “El Esclavo (slave) he says: 





- “Yo hi-jodetiydeAfrica * * * 
Hoy esclavo de rojos yankees 
despreciativos y voraces.” 

| Translation] 
Iason of you and Africa * * * 
I am today the slave of 
Red-faced Yankees who ar> 
Disreputable and voracious. 


Marinello, Alberti, and Guillen, among 
many others play a dominant part in the 
notorious Communist organization of “anti- 
Fascists poets, writers, painters, and artists,” 
with its seat in Montevideo, Uruguay, which 
also played a very doubtful part in Argen- 
tina in 1945 when Rodolfo Ghioldi, secretary 
of the Argentine Communists and prominent 
member of the above mentioned organiza- 
tion, cooperated with Mr. Braden against 
the Argentine Government in the organiza- 
tion of demonstrations, strikes, and illegal 
actions of every kind. 





DocuUMENT No. 4 


Gustavo DuRAN—STORY OF THE DEATH 
TUNNEL 


(Treinta y dos meses de guerra—32 months 
of war) by T. Blanco Nomdedeu, Director 
de la Patria, Madrid, 1940 


“On November 6, 1937, left this house, the 
street of Viriato and of Dolores Espana, in 
Nunez de Balboa, Numero 15, Madrid, the 
first expedition organized by Don Ismael. 
There arrived a car of the Brigade 36 which 


they mounted—my two sons, Laureano, 24, 
and Louis, 22, also the pilot aviator, Don 
Emilio Camps. In this car which belonged 
to the general staff was a captain of the 
medical corps who had to give the signals 
to the control posts and who had to explain 
if necessary that he took the people in this 
car to render service in the fortifications. 
Captair Cabrera (he is mentioned together 
with Duran as the instigator of the death 
tunnel crimes in the book “La Causa Gen- 
eral") and his “pal” told the expeditionaries 
that they were expected at 10 o’clock p. m. at 
Usera. At this time the guard of the tun- 
nel would be changed by loyal soldiers and 
then they would pass through the mine to a 
house which was situated between the two 
lines, in no man’s land. From there they 
could enter into the liberated zone (Franco) 
previous to the convened password. 

The second expedition left in different cars 
on November 8. 

What happened then to these expeditions? 
We don’t know it in detail. We heard 
through the National Radio or through Radio 
Verdad the convened code words, Don Pedro 
and his people are well, and the cat and 
the she cat well; those of the staircase well. 
How could we have any doubt? 

The terrible disappointment came later 
when my daughter Maria Teresa was evacu- 
ated by the Embassy of Rumania. Then 
they learned the terrible truth. None of the 
expeditions had arrived at its point of desti- 
nation. When my daughter spoke to Gen, 
Quepo de Llano the sinister plot was dis- 
covered, and you can imagine the days of 
anguish we passed through. But without 
any doubt those wicked people acted on their 
own and we owe it to this fact that not all 
of us fell into the claws of the S. a. M. 


(NotTe.—On p. 102: The author says that 
“Celestino Martin, a young student of medi- 
cine and a refugee in the Embassy at Para- 
quay, left Madrid through the death tunnel 
the 14th of October 1937 with two friends; 
o1 the 18th of October the priest Serafin 
Sanchez of the Provincial Hospital and his 
three nephews disappeared. Many other 
persons, among them six engineers and a 
lawyer, all known to the unhappy owner of 
the pension Ventura de la Vega, fell into 
the trap the 29th and 3lst of October. And 
finally dona Nicolasa, the owner of this pen- 
sion with her niece Natividad, also disap- 
peared in the death tunnel.” The author 
says: “You must consider that those bandits 
didn't ask money and that they frequently 
raised difficulties, pretending the imminent 
risk of being discovered by the Reds.’’) 


DocuMENT No. 5 
Gustavo DuRAN 

Came to Habana, via Spain, via England 
and the United States of America. He met 
in Habana the former Spanish Minister of 
the Interior and Police (Ministro de defensa 
Nacional) Indalecio Prieto. In 1940 (?)— 
941 Prieto recognized Gustavo Duran as a 
notorious Spanish Communist who in 1936- 
87 was chief of the S. I. M. in Madrid 
and who he had to dismiss on behalf of the 
disobedience and of placing only Communist 
agents in the secret police. Prieto met Du- 
ran through the American Legation in 
Habana where at that time Spruille Braden 
was Ambassador. He asked Braden to send 
him a member of his Legation who knew 
Spanish because Prieto does not speak Eng- 
lish. The man sent by Spruille Braden was 
Gustavo Duran who was recognized imme- 
diately by Prieto, his former superior in 
Madrid. See also statement of Indalecio 
Prieto in his book “Como y por que sali del 
Ministerio de Defensa Nacional.’—Ingrigas 
de los Rusos en Espana, Mexico DF, 1940— 
Impresos y Papeles, Calle Balsas (32), Mexico 
DF.—Also see speech of the Honorable ALvIn 
O'KonskKI in Congress on March 13, 1947 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, vol. 93, pt. 10, pp. 
A1010-Al1014), 
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Editorial From the Westport (Conn.) 


Town Crier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Westport (Conn.) Town 
Crier. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BENTON JABS AT McCaRTHY To COVER A FUTILE 
REcoRD 


During recent weeks we have been regaled 
by the gyrations of our synthetic Senator 
WILLIAM BENTON, holding forth in the sacred 
Halls of Congress on any old topic that will 
land him on page 1 and keep his name before 
the electorate in preparation for the 1952 
election. 

It is an old formula that was perfected 
by the firm of Benton & Bowles, and it 
turned the trick in 1948 for Bowles and in 
1950 for Benton. But now it is beginning to 
wear a bit thin. The daily dose of pontifi- 
cating is being greeted with more and more 
yawns, 

To pervert an old proverb, not one political 
sparrow can fall to earth without Senator 
BENTON noting it and commenting on it 
within 24 hours. This is comparatively 
harmless and amusing, but it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter with BENTON’s hatred of Sena- 
tor JosEePH R. McCartuy, of Wisconsin, who 
is quarterbacking the drive to rid our Gov- 
ernment of subversive elements, 

Now it may be true, as some of our liberal 
friends claim, that McCartny has become a 
fanatic and witch burner, yet it cannot be 
denied that he has rendered great service in 
exposing some of our most dangerous Russo- 
philes and an even greater service in arous- 
ing the general public to the danger to our 
governmental structure through this Red 
infiltration. 

In return for all this McCartuy should be 
kicked out of the Senate, according to BEn- 
TON, who objects violently to McCartTny’s 
entry into the Maryland election which 
brought about the defeat of Millard Tydings. 

All this sound and fury has been climaxed 
by BEeNnToN’s challenge to McCartuy to come 
into Connecticut next year and take the 
stump against him when he runs for 
reelection. 

This challenge is the veriest flapdoodle, 
and nobody knows that any better than 
Senator BENTON himself, for the State Re- 
publican organization will not allow Mc- 
CarTHy to enter the picture here. 

It may be recalled that several attempts 
were made last year to bring the Wisconsin 
Red-buster here in behalf of the GOP nom- 
inees, Joe Talbot and Prescott Bush, but the 
idea was turned down by the Republican 
high command, which refused to allow Mc- 
CarTuHy to appear in Connecticut under GOP 
auspices. 

It is true that McCartHy made a speech 
in Bridgeport but this was sponsored by a 
group of independent women and not by 
the Republicans, Accordingly, it is perfectly 
safe for BENTON to stick his tongue out at 
McCarTHyY and dare him to come here when 
he knows full well that, for some unexplained 
reason, the Republican State machine will 
not permit him to do so. : 

In marked contrast to McCartuy’s Red 
crusade, BILL BENTON’s efforts in the Senate 
have been mainly devoted to building up 
Britt BENTON. He led and lost a farcical cam- 
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paign Sor the Voice of America which would 
have paid millions to the radio trust, and 
which was based on the preposterous premise 
that every home in Russia has a radio, and is 
permitted to use it. 

If Senator BENTON has contributed any- 
thing to the Nation's weal in all the time 
he has been in Washington, it must have 
been so microscopic as to pass unnoticed. 
His McCartHy-baiting cannot obscure a rec- 
ord of futility or his inability to understand 
the problems of the day. Connecticut, not 
Wisconsin, needs a change in Senators, 


SS 


Farm Program Facts and Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the session of Congress which is just 
closing, there has been more talk about 
farm prices, farm income, and the cost of 
farm programs than in any session of 
Congres: Ican remember. This discus- 
sion has not been confined to the floor of 
the House but has been carried on gen- 
erally in newspapers and magazines, by 
radio and television, and in the speeches 
of Government officials and others in 
every part of the country. 

Many of the statements which have 
been made on this subject have been 
exaggerated. Some have been obviously 
calculated to mislead. Many have been 
misinformec and a still larger number 
have reached and supported a mistaken 
or distorted conclusion because they have 
failed to take into consideration all of 
the facts and figures available on the 
particular subject with which they were 
concerned. 

There nas been during the past year 
an almost frantic effort on the part of 
virtually every other segment of our Na- 
tion to try to saddle onto farmers the 
blame for high prices. In this campaign 
a few facts and figures have been 
snatched out of all context and rela- 
tionship with other equally relevant 
facts and figures to try to preve the 
thesis that the farmer is the cause of 
inflation and that the farm price sup- 
port program is a costly operation that 
is responsible for the high cost of food 
to consumers. Almost without exception 
statements of this kind have ignored the 
full facts readily available to anyone in 
the reports of the Department of Acri- 
culture and other equally reliable Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

They have ignored the fact that the 
farm price-support program cannot pos- 
sibly bring about a price for a com- 
modity above 90 percent of parity, that 
the security and the orderly production 
made possible i y s»pport programs have 
been directly responsible for abundant 
farm production, which in many cases 
has kept farm commodities at relatively 
low prices, and the fact that the farmer 
has profited the least of sny segment 
of our Nation from the economic con- 
ditions of the past few years. 

Admittedly, the details of farm eco- 
nomics, farm and food prices, and farm- 


‘ 


support programs are complicated and 
complex. They involve many different 
computations and tabulations which are 
familiar only to experts on the subject. 
The real significance of statistical data 
relating to farm prices and farm pro- 
duction is not always cbvious from a 
cursory inspection o: the tabulations 
issued regularly by the Department of 
Agriculture. I am convinced that many 
of the erroneous conclusions which have 
been reached by a number of people re- 
garding our farm program and farm 
prices are the result os failure to under- 
stand the material made available by 
the Department of Agriculture or of be- 
ing given, time and again, only part of 
the figures relating to the subject. 

In justice to the farmers of America, 
and in the interest of a true understand- 
ing of actual economic conditions, it 
seem; to me that those who undertake to 
express an opinion on this subject 
should see to it that their views are based 
upon a study of all the available evidence 
and not merely upon a small and perhaps 
distorted portion of it. I believe that 
the facts and figures on our price-sup- 
port programs and on the relationship 
of farm prices to the economy in gen- 
eral are their own best defenders. For 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
this opportunity to present herewith, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, a nvinber of statistical 
tables relating to this subject for the 
information of the House. I shall make 
only such comment regarding each 
table as appears to be absolutely neces- 
sary to explain to anyone not familiar 
in detail with our farm programs, the 
meaning of the figures presented. 

COMMODITY CREDIT OPERATIONS——-THE BASIC 
SUPPORT PROGRAM 

Table No. 1 is a cumulative analysis of 
the results of operations of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation from October 17, 
1933, the start of the farm price support 
program, through August 31, 1951. The 
CCC is the agency of the Department of 
Agriculture charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the price support 
program. Column 1 shows the various 
commodities which have been supported 
from time to time during this 18-year 
pericd. Columns 2 and 3 show the op- 
erations during the prewar period and 
during the time of World War II. Col- 
umns 4, 5, and 6 show the operations 
during the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and the 
first 2 months of 1952. The columns 
for the fiscal years 1947, 1948, and 1949 
have been omitted in order to conserve 
space but are available in the monthly 
report of the Corporation. Column 7 
indicates commodity-by-commodity 
profit or loss on each item throughout 
the almost 18 years of operatior of the 
price-support program. 

The price-support program was estab- 
lished primarily to stabilize production 
of the great basic agricultural crops: 
corn, cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts. The figures in column 7 show 
that during its 18 years of operation, the 
price-support program has returned a 
net profit to the Government of about 
$35,000,000 in the operation of these 
basic programs. The largest profit in 
this group is about $268,000,000 on cot- 
ton. The largest loss in the basic com- 


the 
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modities is $84,000,000 on peanuts and 
this is due almost entirely to the cost 
of reconverting the peanut industry from 
its wartime producticn of this commod- 
ity for oil purposes. 

NONBASIC COMMODITIES 

From time to time Commedity 
Credit Corporation has been required to 
support the price of other commodities. 
Its obligation to support many of these 
nonbasic commodities arose during 
World War II when, in order to se 
additional preduction of certa 
modities to meet the wartim«e 
those commodities were gual 
support at a high level for the d 
of the war and 2 years thereafter. 
are the commodities which were gucr 
anteed support by the Secretary of Acri- 
culture under the Steagall amendment 
to the Stabilization Act of 1942 and are 
the ones generally referred to as “Stea- 
gall commodities.” Reference again to 
column 7 indicates that the loss on non- 
basic commodities has been a liicle over 
$1,000,000,000. 

Referring to the individual nonhasic 
commodities, it will be noted that four 
hundred and seventy-eight million of 
this loss was incurred on potatces, 
ninety-two million on wool, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-five million on eggs. 
Thus, out of the billion dollars which has 
been lost in the support of nonbasic com- 
modities, three commodities—potatoes, 
eggs, and wool—have accounted for 
$736,000,000 of this loss, or 71 percent of 
the total. The most costly of these pro- 
grams, the potato program, was put into 
effect under the Steagall amendment 
and was terminated by Congress as soon 
as it was possible to do so after the con- 
clusion of the war. 

I want to emphasize again, as I have 
done frequentiy on the floor of the 
House, that it was never the intention of 
Congress that perishable agricultural 
products should be supported with a loan 
or purchase and storage program as a 
permanent part of the farm price sup- 
port program. We got into ihe support 
of perishables chiefiy as a wartime meas 
ure—to secure adequate production o 
certain foods that were found to be es- 
pecially needed during the war period. 
Reference to column 2 of the tabl ill 
show that in the almost 8 vears pricr to 
the war the total loss on the support of 
nonbasic commodities was only $4.602.- 
190 and $4,435,579 of this amount w on 
naval stores, the dependaiie and ade- 
quate production of which is a milita 


the 
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commodities to receive high 

port may have been ill-conside 

that better administration cou 

held down their cost. 

charge of our food program d he b 
job they could—and on the whole it was 
a most excellent job—under difficult 
emergency conditions. The cost of this 
wartime food program should be con- 
sidered as part of the cost of the war, 
rather than as part of the cost of the 
farm price-support pros n. Inci- 
dentally, the entire cost of our wartime 
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agricultural program, including the 
postwar adjustment to peacetime condi- 
tions, is small compared to the amount 
of money paid out to manufacturing in- 
dustries on account of the termination 
of war contracts. The principle involved 
is exactly the same. But the entire cost 
of the agricultural program was less than 
a billion dollars, while manufacturing 
industries have received about $6,500,- 
000,000 in payments to compensate them 
for the termination of their wartime pro- 
duction contracts, 


THE SUGAR PROGRAM 


In addition to the support programs 
for basic commodities carried out by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, there is 
another—the sugar support and produc- 
tion program—which is administered by 
another branch of the Department of 
Agriculture but which should be con- 
sidered as an integral part of our over- 
all farm program. The sugar program 
has been in operation since 1934. Dur- 
ing that period it has assured us of an 
ample supply of sugar at all times, has 
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stabilized the price at levels oftentimes 
below those of the world market, and has 
made possible the virtual elimination of 
tariffs on sugar. It has done this at a 
net profit to the Government of more 
than $230,000,000, over and above all ex- 
penditures, including administrative 
costs. 

If this program is considered as a part 
of our basic farm program, as it should 
be regarded, the result is a profit of more 
than $265,000,000 on the operation of our 
basic agricultural program in the past 
18 years. 


TaBLe I.—Analysis of program results from Oct. 17, 1933, through Aug. 31,19511 


Realized gains and losses] 




































































Oct. 17, 1933, | July 1, 1941, | Fisca. year ended June 30 Fiscal year 1952 Oct. 17, 1933, 
rr i commodity through June 30, | through June 30, |-——-—— | through Aug. 31, | through Au. 31, 
1941 | 1946 | 1950 1951 1951 1941 
; 2 $90, OTS, 488 2 $14, 336, 569 | * $17, 189, 119 2 $748, 830 2 $292, 805 2 $52, 400, 145 
NR nin ee nacawaton | 227, 401, 708 218, 328, 306 3, 419, 604 28, Y3S8, 218 112, 742 268, 564, 867 
Puerte Ricat........<cccss« SEE OE levanemiahbwusetcns keansaand 130, 198 
Ex RIOR IIS ©... ins thcssisceseiatiiansiaeniiniaietaiatria'teceliantaeed Nexto kcubsneb eliedbitiniinas NEE Vitdimshinn tnibidehiekuentecdkels lade 2 41, 361, 218 
ST DENUUD ....n anuncledcahaettcdbebdankentnentansehweeastenes 1] re élesewes abeunbnacdsnve ‘ 11, 055, 451 
Peanuts..........- lccuidmainninad .| 2 40, 592, 601 | 2 14, 584, 837 2 3, 136, 998 284, 139, 195 
TE AID... ..« niemniencemsinwithngnnscigmniaeninen ain mematienss Diend 1Camitaiea none nn nk Dae 2 1, 293, 780 53, O71 2 138, 313 2 1, 377, 236 
Tobaces 2, 107, 589 7, 074, 300 195, 495 71, 450 38, 471 5, 454, S88 
Ra el ie a ceeldea lena tienalie imnbiueientlie 6, 199, 460 11, 775, 173 2 28, 384, 123 2 19, 013, 982 2 2, O48, 443 2 70, 567, 335 
en > = 
UIE . cnctintetincbusns tennunnenstatianemaamels 787, 33 2 5, 465, 346 | 35, 089, 479 
Designated nonbasic commodities | 
Milk and butteriat 
Butter a 4,111, S61 * 44, 216, 443 3, 169 
Cheese... 2... 1, 031, O78 2 24, O40, 404 15, 748 
Milk, dried | 14, 619, 14 2 42, 707, 738 2 833, 664 
Ne an nn Ee a ste inl sniavntena eis mina poaiaele bearaie bamaiacacbemimannt abledin de aise aana 21,499 397 
Pot sO O',. iinseniniesnicteptgniaipienenindssithlie tbtanate an aniicteaee an Lae SenaeeS 2 25, 197, 222 275, OVO, 315 63, 437, 281 2 295, 544 
TNT ss een eneninsenaindncedstetdae daetaadckdiaabamnen alate ime tiie tvecm tia | 30 I Tica acai 2 
Wr ikcnnsncid dst hennereanaitaesieneieeaimtciendaaimaaimnieeal 17 215, 834, 163 * 10, 755, 942 142, 596 | 559 * 92, 140, 300 
TE » nhindinummiinnnnnh antitenwnsiirduabbuanipabiieennie 17 2 41, 031, 385 2105, 608, 311 2174, 027, 018 1,110,129 | 2 702, 316, 541 
Other nonbasic commodit 
I 240,019 22, 608, O39 21, 790, 903 29, 786 
Bear ary ii) 2179,753 | 2880, 329 | 2 11, 746, 232 2 450, 206 
Castor bear PEPE Eee Eiccececuce ta oa Ss iactuiecsaieadii ice aaa 
Cott American-t 4 538, 573 |........ ’ OE Ge tscpuntenne 
Cott eed PE OO es candace stnocntenémaniervdnceesteciudenixebersssatvabanwinn | 2 597, 728 5, 506, 631 300, 961 
Eve 2 224, OU2 | 241, 622, 784 2 76, 055, 47 29, 532, 127 
SL Nl a4 bord Gaebsovusibnesieah hbashwandiibnadieeeds Lencwedanans nwealniadesimaiies | 67, 404 4. 3 
Fiaxseed and li 1 oil 222 200 2 3, 765, 056 2 57, 520, 995 2 2, OS6, 668 
Fru | 
Ree ciresienitecneetrteenainnsiatronianennninpas emimeneesiupiinee i me enninen 
STOOD ack sai ince nip ibang latinas ebdoualp baal ORatane alan aaa te kee adn Gacaernetiadeiia vita weihindsicbundétiad 
SII, 5's d:coedinenmixagidean eiinieind anccaientnieewaliisiaonent bacnnipie iiss pRdatgan td ae diteaasi Acme id cieicte a iekiel coat tie Aa 
Ee 238, 192 56, 799 | 2 766 
Ra : 2 109, 489 | 61, 145 POE Toesgua 
Grain s hur 437, 456 | 210, 514, 934 
Gi IOI acs 1:2. ceases tarsi na opens leah tesecwhend tse kets ioaian bw grass ann om aicobebaie i eid Sion aennclincan oes Rebsoah alate 
H und hemp fiber....-...22-2. eee 2 20, 201, 375 | 298 | 
I ac aes in ia cnt de ela lata mantels aaa | 12, OSt S| ‘ 
N TN: cai os. ok winicwenncranmeeiabaiaaenedanaieatlon | 2 4, 435, 5, G07, SOL 2449, 705 
I aN a a 2 413, 205 
P Ory C@IDIC.... oc cccccccccccccccccccccnccccesc 3,012 | 2 658, 800 
PN sn. ctisacenubassmenejenenaicunsbapeighahitheamhnndeomgunaasiit ROP Teusnawan 
MOTI tcaatiniclen tetsu telinicpchansnaiiindsieiMiietinaniiintoaun taiidaestinsaalipiaianaitots 4 ) 60,751 | 223, 210 
ae eee ee ee 2 148 193 | 74, 026 
Soylx a a a a | 1, 754, 206 
ene: eee TR EE DEE Bais Sirvindtincn ceded kcnwsvennadd wacecn bie nccuakesdiei nan giteiaintendicdmidaiaeaimatie 
Sweet potatoes adaeaiaecneatadic acts atarenieiadeainmceinmania acini seiaateaininicela ict nnteittd silts | 1,453 | 
NIN io a cciermancubhwnicn Oeaaonexhte aacomivan tend te bhemmiamasaenas tnskeoseee 44, 458 
Vegetables, canmed..........cccccccccccccecceccecceccs i eee 
l ia pena i a el el 2 4, 602, 190 215, O44; 584 2 59, 777, 004 | 
== = == =) 
1 price support ......-........----..---- enone eens 0, 389, 701 125, 502, 97 2 249, 229, 839 345, 508, 554 2 20, 435, 476 | 21, 002, 074, 431 
Supply ‘ | | | | 
( i ey Oe didcmenes patie erin Wad liRd a bedi acre Oni aktantet 1, 876, 199 
Gy ‘ 23, 948, 000 | 2, 981, 607 722, 558 203, 314 75, 311, 774 
Oils (bulk 29, 937 363, 692 42, 136 2, 976 905, 099 
Tol OTR SEB iieccscne Se a ae Le 4, 768, O84 
Seneral commodities purenase ©... ......ccussccecencecsesnt loccencutcsasebesusiuitisspavccepinca 23,246, 411 1, 551, 484 | 92, 48 184, 711, 501 
epee ee EESTI, (REET, EE 752, 611 118, 459 1n5, 833 39, 024, 690 
Su l rea 37, 157 DUE fh éhtainiticeinie J 36, 590 
Oth £3,120, 517 22,041 ONE Chahine ctonetan 23,414,050 
| j —_————- = i 
Total supply program......... Ce cecccccccccceccce poe. APs .. ss t ree 26, 650, 306 | 2, 886, 615 | 25,713 335, 071 303, 219, 887 





ns as between “Price support program” and “Supply 
} iy » the fiseal year 1947 was made on the basis of an analysis 

11949. Since accounting records maintained prior to July 1, 1946, 
for this segregation, it was necessary to analyze program results in 
e cases make an estimate of the distribution between “Price support” 
y’' of the total operating result as shown by the accounting records. This 

based on all Known factors concerning the operations with respect to each 






§ Ine 


ies rential on owned or pooled cotton only, Differential on ex- 
porters’ cotton 


included under “Commodity export program,” 


* Includes price-support loss of $2,829,639 on the 1943 and 1944 potato programs, which 


was formerly included under 


the general commodities purchase program, 


§ Includes price-support loss of $11,956,386 on the 1944 egg program, which was for- 


merly included under the 





eral commodities purchase program. 


* Includes gain of $178,697,602 carried as “Special reserve, general commodities plr- 


chase program”’ as of June 30 
#and 5. 
? During the period July 1, 


, 1946, and transferred to income in May 1947, Also see 


1946, through June 30, 19:9, activity under this program 


Was reported as general supply program, 
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TaBLE I—Analysis of program results from Oct. 17, 1933, through Aug. 31, 1951—Continued 


Program and commodity 


Foreign purchase program: * 


TI in ntincetsacscinsieipbuiiiinbenicipinaniaangiiaieiianinneaieaaaaiiinhiiil 


| 2 | RnR aaa 
Foodstuffs 


Gd. cdnciemacinutindiedathdedeemininenneadsnien detiehiaed ecensecnat iichamannsi 


ete RIE GUNG io cattccntutecsetcerswcaianns 


Commodity export program: 
Cotton % 


OL a a 


Storage facilities program. ................... 
Accounts and notes receivable (charge-offs)........ 


Total (excluding wartime consumer subsidy costs) ...... 
Wartime consumer subsidy program "..............--....2-----|---- 


Grand total 


2 Denotes loss. 


§ Insofar as eae. operating results have been retroactively classified to correspond 
In some instances, the accounts maintained prior 
to July 1, 1946, did not make possible a precise segregation of the results 


with current budgetary program. 


curement operations. 
¥ Includes export differential on exporters’ cotton ory. 


1° Includes losses totaling $56,239,432 on price-support commodities disposed of in 


wee een nw cceeeeee~+|-- 


[Realized gains and losses] 


Oct, 17 


7, 1933, July 1, 1941, 
through June 30, 
1941 


through June 30, 
1946 1980 


$5, 439, 464 
22, 543, 441 
4, 620, 232 
3274, 627 
32, 328, 510 


27, 008, 694 
21, 209, 445 
28, 308, 139 
3 10, OS7, 438 
11, 134 2 S86, 


=< 


389,701 | 


166, 187, 348 
22. 130, 581, 589 


sists 
value. 
ury. 

i foreign pro- 


on an estimated basi k 


accordance with Public Laws 389 and 393, s0th Cong., i. e., transferred to foreign as- 


INVENTORIES 


Frequently one sees or hears reference 
to the tremendous inventories of agri- 
cultural commodities held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation either under 
its loan or purchase program. The in- 
ference is almost always that these in- 
ventories represent a dead loss to the 
Government*—that they are vast quanti- 
ties of agricultural products which have 
been withdrawn from the market and 
which are somehow going to disappear 
from being, with the taxpayer footing 
the bill for their entire cost. Reference 
to table II will indicate how false this 
assumption is. 

This table shows the entire inventory 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation on 
October 29, 1951—both as to those com- 
modities which have been purchased by 
the Corporation to which it actually 
holds title, and those which are merely 
pledged to the Corporation to secure 
price-support loans. Some of the items 
listed do, indeed, involve very consider- 


able quantities: There are actually in 
the ownership of the Corporation, for 
example, 214,000,000 pounds of linseed 
oil, 386,000,000 bushels of corn, 344,000,- 
000 pounds of winter cover-crop seeds, 
and 144,000,000 pounds of rosin. 

The assumption that these inventories 
represent a dead loss to the Govern- 
ment—or even liabilities—is far from 
correct, however, as a glance at the totals 
at the bottom of columns 3 and 7 and 
columns 5 and 8 will disclose. Columns 
3 and 7 show the aggregate cost of and 
the amount of loans outstanding against 
CCC’s entire inventory. Columns 5 and 
8 are the estimated current market value 
of those commodities. 

Reference to the table will show that 
the total cost of the CCC inventory, both 
loans and purchase items, is $1,802,234,- 
000. The current market value of these 
same commodities is $1,846,457,000. 
Thus, at market prices on October 29, 
1951, the inventory held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, both by out- 


2 60, 389, 701 | or 0 4, 304, 241 , 246, 583, ‘ 


2246, 470, 537 
2113, 35 


Fiscal year ended June 30 


1951 


3498, 980 | 
2454, 137 | 


"2347, 213, 840 | 


3 258, 372 


2 347, 472, 212 


nce outlets at a price equal to price of a quantity of wheat having equiv 
The Corporation was reimbursed for these losses by the Secretary 


! Subsidy losses on corn for alcohol, wheat for alcohol, and wheat for { 
r det i 
report of financial condition an 


iil of subsidy costs by comr 3 by fiscal 


1 operations as of June 30, 1949, 


right purchase and as collateral for 
loans, is worth $44,223,000 more than 
the Corporation paid for these commod- 
ities. 

In the case of those commodities 
which have been purchased by the 
Corporation, the cost of administra- 
tion and of storage, transportation, 
and processing where necessary, is 
included in the acquisition cost. It 
should also be pointed out that when 
I asked the Department to prepare this 
table for me I requested that it adopt the 
most conservative estimates of the pres- 
ent value of its inventory, particularly 
in the case of perishables such as driec 
milk, butter, and eggs, where the market 
is such that if the quantities held by the 
Corporation were to be thrown on the 
open market, they might be expected 0 
affect the price. Rather than using the 
quoted market price for such commodi- 
ties, therefore, the Department has in 
most cases used the actual price at 
which the last sizable sale from their 
inventory was made. 


TaBLe II.—Commodities in inventories and pledged for loans—Investment and estimated market values as of recent dates 


Commodity 


(1) 


Cotton, upland: 
iitnnnsninahanbinbenteenens ened 
11,581 bales.... 
2,937 bales 


| 221,000 pounds........ 
-| 48,704,000 pounds...... 
| 213,984,000 pounds ¢... 

29,990,000 pounds...... 
447,420 pounds... 
18,823,000 bushels__.._. 
4,487,000 hundred- 


| EE aa 
ren 
Beans, dry edible 
weight 
570,000 bushels 
SE CI. nn caconcdenaceugecaens 
weight. 


| Includes loans approved, not fully processed, Cotton loans as of Oct. 25, 1951. 
2 In general, based upon current market prices and estimated locations and grades, 
3 Calculated at estimated market value shown in column 4, 


Estimated quantity 


8,715 bales........ 


4,699,000 hundred- 


Inventories (Oct, 29, 1951) 


| 


; orem 
| Approximate value 


unit cost 


Aggregate 
cost 


Per unit 


(2) (4) 


Q3) 


—-——— 


Thousands 
$1, 48 
2, 516 


74 


$24. 68 
221. 60 
243. 06 


$190. 00 
224. 00 
225. 00 
spd atepam ene * 195. 00 
144 69 

7, 549 oS 
+ 60, 629 -181 

3, 590 7 


ceesce . 45 


29, 552 
5 36, 928 
602, 516 


2, 366 
#10, 479 


tien Act of 1950. 


§ Includes substantial carrying charges 


Tota 
( 


1: 


Loans outstanding (Sept. 30, 


Estimated current market | 


| Amonnt o 
} 


y under loan 
’ t lo joans 


626,736 bales i..-...--.| 


15,774,584 pounds 
8,619,140 bushels ___- 
81,813 hundredweight. 
84,480,026 bushels 
} 323,155 bushels 
7 | 853,688 hundredweight 


# Not including 300,000,000 pounds linseed oj] and 1,568,006 
the account of the Secretary of Agr 


culture pursuant to s« 


and/or proc 
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TaBLe II —Commodities in inventories and pledged for loans—Investment and estimated market values as of recent dates—Continued 
Inventories (Oct. 29, 1951) | Loans outstanding (Sept. 30, 1951) 
Estimated current market | Estimated 
: value current 
C t : ‘ yroximate geregate ‘ j 
Estimated quantity |APproximate| Aggregate Quantity under loan | A™unt Of | market value 
unit cost cost a loans 
of quantity 
Per unit Total under loan 
| (a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ee | 
| Thousands Thovsands Thousands Thousands 
Es ecintwadnbtbtioknvnbeeaa 8,491,000 bushels onl $0. 97 $8, 236 $0.80 $6,793 | 5,462,523 bushels_.....-. 3, 742 4, 370 
Pe it 2,000 hundredweight 6. 38 13 5.00 We isbihddsssshs cankaeaeentceeeecn ceunabi 
Ric ; ‘mintdlicctinnewenctieioandian | A ee 239,473 hundredweight $1, 128 $1, 128 
Rye ..| 160,000 bushels. ...... 1460 | 234 1.60 256 | 329,192 bushels. ...... 404 $27 
dee | | | 
Ha I ire ee 5,931,000 pounds _.... . 126-1. 2 | 1, 682 20 1,720 | 3,317-003 pounds... .. 1, 436 O12 
Winter cover crop... : 343,597,000 pounds 046- . 147 | 17, 049 0433 14,878 | 1,533,900 pounds... v0 oH 
Soybea soa sastucunsesamancnetiieode SER hives: 109,475 bushels 243 287 
Wheat ..---| 139,857,000 bushels | 2.49 348, 244 2.35 | 328, 664 | 121,170,418 bushels 254, 046 284, 750 
Eges, dried, 1950 '..........-..-cecee | 14,928,000 pounds. ._...| 1. 01 15, O77 0 NUS Gettearrsdecwncenes sweveulonscsncevenesneneuesesncnns 
Rosi 7 it | 
ee ea acmidienbemeienl | 12,816,000 pounds 0827 1, 060 O91 I a 
ety | 131,250,000 pounds *... 697 9, 148 OF 12, 338 ssi wha ademas TaubaaialeutaadGed an oaiamadaie> . 
PUBS. nse narovenconsuwcanicnsian ss ernarcsanrss tn bewlcsiarishanbdac tt adielctach Scie WE science 9,923,208 pounds 732 933 
Tur | | | | 
eae nenneeeiti 500,000 gallons *....... 4540 227 80 400 a at ah 
I" a a a ee sO i i ait 198,030 gallons......... | QS | 158 
T », W 2,263,000 pounds... ... 2937 665 - 2671 604 sdumuihe anit tcemditctemineanat . 
IS. | «cin ce:cinhmethichtesifacsidarenth latin radline «aces tane tle tahecleia iadilphaiaios aed eadbaiTiaa ae ; | GEER Vedbdinidemaes 300,250,039 pounds _... 144, 179 | 149, 945 
FE crashing laces te ini tiie ae Nd eee Re ie i i SO EE lidsasdbinvedes BE Erde bib dtd eatin tauss | 641, 551 | 720, 431 
* «det. 15, 1901, United States average price received by farmers, Note.— This report reflects operating data taken from various sources and is, in part, 
m4 ntly there is no price support program for eggs based on preliminary estimates. The official inventory and loans of the Corporation, 
Ort juantity, 198,400,000 pounds withdrawn from sale as taken from its accounting records, are those contained in the monthly report of finan- 
® With¢rawn from sale. cial conditions and operations, 


ccc ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


From time to time Members have 
asked me why the records of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation show rela- 
tively heavy losses in the support of some 
of the perishable commodities during the 
past two fiscal years, when prices of 
those commodities have been relatively 
good and when many of the support pro- 
grams for them have been proportion- 
ately inactive. Reference again to table 
I will show that in 1950 the support of 
nonbasic commodities cost $249,000,000 
and in 1951, $345,000,000, in spite of the 
fact that farm prices were increasing 
during part of 1950 and remained at a 
fairly high level during 1951. 

The reason for this seeming inconsist- 
ency is that, under the accounting system 
used by Commodity Credit Corporation, 
profit or loss on commodities are charged 
as of the time those commodities are ac- 
tually sold or disposed of, instead of 
against the year in which the commodi- 
ties were bought. As all Members of 
Congress will remember, there was very 
considerable pressure from many sources 
during 1950 to dispose of the sizable 
quantities of perishable commodities 
such as dried milk, butter, eggs, cheese. 
potatoes, and others, acquired by the 
Department under its price-support pro- 
gram. Many Members, including my- 
self, felt that it would be better to give 
these food commodities away before they 
had deteriorated rather than to hold 
them indefinitely in the hope of mini- 
mizing losses of the Corporation or even 
perhaps making a profit on them. Asa 
result, Congress authorized and the De- 
partment of Agriculture adopted some 
extraordinary means of disposing of 
these commodities for food purposes, 
with little regard to the losses involved. 

The substantial losses on these come 
lities in the fiscal years 1959 and 1951, 
thereiore, represent this forced liquida- 


tion in which these commodities, which 
had been purchased in prior years as 
part of the price-support program, were 
sold substantially below cost or in many 
cases actually given away. It is probable 
that had some of these commodities been 
retained in storage longer they could 
have been disposed of at current market 
prices and the losses substantially mini- 
mized, as was the case with butter. The 
losses in 1950 and 1951 on the nonbasic 
commodities, therefore, do not reflect the 
cost of supporting those commodities 
during that year, but rather the loss sus- 
tained in disposing of inventories ac- 
quired under previous year’s support 
programs. 
FARM PRICES 


Since the start of the war in Korea 
there has been a general upward move- 
ment of prices that has included prac- 
tically everything the American con- 
sumer eats, wears, buys, or has done for 
him. During this period there has been a 
constant effort on the part of a great 
many people to try to attribute to the 
farmer almost the entire responsibility 
for the increase in cost of food and simi- 
lar consumer items. Table III shows 
conclusively, in my opinion, that this 
contention is entirely without founda- 
tion. Farm prices not only have not 
risen as far and as fast as have other 
prices during the past 2 years, but they 
are in many cases lower today than they 
were in 1948. How many other prices, 
or wages, or pay for services, can be found 
which are lower today than they were in 
1948? 

Table III lists in column 1 33 major 
agricultural commodities produced in 
the United States. Column 2 shows 
the price received by farmers for each 
commodity on October 15, 1951. Column 
3 shows the price which those same com- 
modities brought to farmers sometime 
during the year 1948. Out of these 33 


major commodities only 10 are bringing 
farmers as much now as they brought 
them in 1948. These 10 are cotton, pea- 
nuts, sweetpotatoes, tobacco, grapefruit, 
beef cattle, veal, sheep, lambs, wool. 

Out of these 10 commodities which 
have gone up in price in the past 3 years 
only 3—cotton, beef cattle, and wool— 
are of major significance in the cost of 
living. The one commodity about which 
there has been more talk than any other, 
and which is undeniably of great impor- 
tance to consumers—beef cattle—is up 
15 percent in price over 1948. 

Of the other seven commodities which 
are bringing farmers more today than 
they did in 1948, peanuts, sweetpotatoes, 
and grapefruit are relatively insignifi- 
cant in affecting the cost of living. Veal 
and lambs are somewhat more important 
to the consumer, but sheep—which have 
advanced in price more than any other 
commodity since 1948—44.76 percent— 
have no significance whatever to the 
consumer but are actually an increased 
cost to the farmer, since virtually the 
only purchasers of mature sheep are 
farmers who want to produce lambs or 
wool. 

On the other side of the balance, some 
of the great staple food products are 
substantially lower in price today than 
they were in 1948. Wheat, for example, 
is $2.10 per bushel now compared to 
$2.81 in January 1948. Potatoes are 
only 68 percent of their price in April 
1948. Dried beans are 27 percent lower 
now than they were in 1948. The hulla- 
baloo that has been raised about beef 
prices has obscured the fact that hogs 
are bringing farmers only 75 percent 
as high a price today as they did in Sep- 
tember 1948. The farm price of butter 
is almost 10 cents a pound lower now 
than it was in January 1948. Chickens 
are 25 percent lower than they were in 
1348, and the Thanksgiving turkey is 
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bringing farmers only 35.8 cents per 
pound now compared to the 51.4 cents 
he received in December 1948. 
Whatever the answer may be as to 
what has caused the drastic increase in 


consumer prices in the past 18 months, 
it is quite clear that the increase has not 
been caused by farmers receiving any 
excessive or unusually high prices for 
their products. 


TaBLe I[II.—Average prices received by farmers for farm products, Oct. 15, 1951, come 
pcred to highest price received in 1948 


Commodity and unit 


Wheat, per bushel 

Rye, per bushel. _ 

Rice (rough), per hundredw eight 
Corn, per bushel 

Oats, per bushel 

Barley, per bushel 

Sorghums, grains, per hundredweigh 
Cotton, per pound 

Cottonseed, per ton 


Oy MS BS a Sy Se 


Peanuts, per pound 

Flaxseed, per bushel 

Potatoes, per bushel 

Sweetpotatoes, ner bushel 

Beans, dry edible, per hundred weight 
—_ dry field, per hundredweight__- 
Tobacco, per pound 

Apples, per bushel 


GREG, PEE BOE 4, cccncccccccccapesbesevesvcngnenisaesce 


Oranges, per box ! 

Lemons, per box! 

Hogs, per hundredweight 

Beef cattle, per hundredweight.._. 

Veal calves, per hundredweight 

Sheep, per hundredweight_ 
Lene, per hundredweight ___ 

Butter, per pound 

Butter/at, per pound. 

Milk, wholesale, per hundredweight 

Chickens, live, per pound 

Turkeys, live, per pound 

Eggs, per dozen 

Wool, per pound 


1 Equivalent on-tree returns for all methods of sale. 


P:RITY AND FARM PRICES 


The parity index, as it is applied to 
farm prices, is widely misunderstood and 
frequently misused—even by its friends. 
Parity is not based upon cost of produc- 
tion and therefore does not necessarily 
indicate a fair return to the farmer. It 
is not a measure of farm income or pros- 
perity, since it does not take into ac- 
count either the volume of production or 
the time at which the crop was sold. 
The over-all parity ratio may even be 
seriously misleading, since it is frequent- 
ly influenced by high prices for a rela- 
tively few commodities which may be 
produced by only a small percentage of 
the Nation’s farmers. 

Parity was established in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 as a guide 
for the support of the five great basic 
commodities—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco—the support and control of 
which was authorized by that act. Par- 
ity payments, so-called, were limited spe- 
cifically to those commodities and parity 
was defined as “that price for the com- 
modity which will give to the commodity 
a purchasing power with respect to ar- 
ticles that farmers buy equivalent to the 
purchasing power of such commodity in 
the base period,” 

When used for the purpose for which 
it was intended—as a measure of the 
purchasing power of a bushel of wheat or 
a pound of cotton, compared to the base 
period—parity is still a relatively reli- 
able yardstick. When it is applied to 
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some 170 agricultural commodities, how- 
ever, its reliability as an absolute meas- 
ure of the purchasing power of each 
commodity decreases and its chief value 
is that of a handy index with which to 
compare prices from 1 month to an- 
other or from year to year. When the 
parity ratios for all or a great many of 
these commodities are calculated to- 
gether in order to give a general index of 
prices received by farmers, the short- 
comings of this general parity ratio fig- 
ure as a measure of farm purchasing 
power are so great that it cannot be re- 
garded. as any indication whatever of 
farm income or the general level of 
prices actually received by farmers. 

This general misconception of the 
basic nature and purpose of the parity 
index is responsible for much misunder- 
standing of farm prices and farm pro- 
grams. It is only natural for most peo- 
ple to assume that when the so-called 
general parity ratio of farm prices is 
at 105—as it was on October 15, 195i— 
or at lll—as it was on February 15, 
1951—all farmers are receiving above 
parity for their products and must, 
therefore, be very prosperous. Because 
parity was intended as a measure of the 
relative purchasing power of individual 
farm commodities—and originally only 
basic farm commodities, at that—and 
not as a measure of the general level 
of farm prices, the assumption that 
farmers generally are receiving above 
parity prices for their products when 
the general parity ratio is above 100 per- 
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cent, can be entirely unwarranted and 

erroneous. 

One reason why the general parity 
ratio is not a reliable index of the prices 
most farmers are receiving is that this 
ratio may be, and frequently is, pushed 
up unnaturally by a very few commodi- 
ties which happen to be selling far above 
parity, while most of the commodities 
farmers have to sell are below parity. 
This is the case at the present time, as 
is shown clearly by table IV. This table 
shows the parity ratio for the major 
commodities, as published monthly by 
the Department of Agriculture. Data 
for wool, mohair, and honey are not 
available in time for publication simul- 
taneously with the others. 

Out of the 28 commodities for which 
the parity ratio is shown, only 5 were 
bringing farmers more than parity on 
Cctober 15: cotton, sweetpotatoes, beef 
cattle, lambs, and veal calves. The 
other 23 commodities are all selling for 
less than parity. This does not mean 
necessarily that the producers of those 
23 commodities are losing money on 
their operation. But it does mean that 
a general parity ratio of 105 has abso- 
lutely no significance to a farmer whose 
cash crop is wheat—at 87 percent of 
parity—or potatoes—at 76 percent of 
parity. The fact that beef cattle at 146, 
veal calves at 147, and lambs at 137 have 
pushed the average parity ratio up above 
100 means nothing to an orchardist 
whose apples are selling at 66 percent 
of parity. 

Analysis of this table, therefore, 
shows clearly that while parity may be 
a reasonably accurate yardstick of the 
relative purchasing power of individual 
farm commodities, it is not an accurate 
guide to the over-all price level of farm 
products generally, or to the prosperity 
of individual farmers. 

TABLE IV.—Effective parity prices for farm 
products and average prices received as a 
percentage of effective parity prices, United 
States, Oct. 15, 1951, with comparisons 

Average price as a 
percentage of parity 

Commodity: price—Oct. 15,1951 

Basic commodities: 


Designated nonbasic commodities: 
Potatoes 


Beans, dry edible 
Cottonseed 
FN acs cnnincitvaiieaininaieaninwindinns ae 


Sweetpotatoes 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Oranges 
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Average price asa 
percentage of parity 

Commodity price—Oct. 15,1951 

Other nonbasic commodities—Con, 

DERE. .c aalnisby nnnirnnickindannndads 66 
DOT GRREG i. « init noennsaeeaaes 146 
Cl BE, Wi sncdts cassettes 77 

I acini eicinsiasctsactitactahinss telat eaeitcitiaipbiniitaidiag 89 
OE cis cntsctinieninnisintieninind elelaaiicaibiaiiadcbtins 95 

I ini vite innit ee 137 

Tu Rs: MD wenecticab eaubesnsiehtietnetade 89 
Ve CS ene eseeeescos:ceceeecse 147 


There are occasions when the parity 
ratio for an individual com-nodity may 
not even be an accurate guide as to what 
farmers have actually received for that 
commodity. The reason for this is that 
the parity index does not take into con- 
sideration either the volume of produc- 
tion or the time at which the specific 
commodity has been sold. Like any 
other busiifess enterprise, the income of 
a farm business depends not only upon 
the price at which its products are sold, 
but upon the number of units that have 
been sold. If farmers, individually or 
generally, have had a bad production 
year—have produced few units of their 
products for sale—a high parity ratio 
for that commodity is of little signifi- 
cance to them. If the parity ratio goes 
up after the farmer has disposed of his 
annual production—as is frequently the 
case with truck crops and seasonal fruits 
and vegetables—the public may get an 
entirely false impression of the price and 
income derived by the producers of those 
commodities. This was the case with 
the cotton crop of 1950. In the spring 
of 1951 the price of cotton reached 
unprecedented heights in the United 
States. Data published at that time in- 
dicated that farmers were getting 128 
percent of parity for their cotton. Asa 
matter of fact, however, most farmers 
had disposed of their cotton months be- 
fore that commodity reached its highest 
point and therefore *eceived consider- 
ably less than 128 percent of parity for 
their crop. : 

Another thing that should be remem- 
bered concerning the parity index is that 
it bears no direct relationship whatever 
to the cost of production and therefore 
does not necessarily reflect what amounts 
toa fair price tothe farmer. The parity 
ratio for any commodity is determined 
solely by the price of that commodity 
at current levels compared to the base 
period and the price of things that farm- 
ers buy compared to that same base 
period. It does not take into consider- 
ation or attempt to calculate the actual 
current cost of producing that commod- 
ity and should not be regarded as any 
measure of production costs. 

Even in the case of some individual 
commodities the parity ratio may be a 
misleading guide as to the price farmers 
are actually receiving for their products. 
Such a misleading situation can and 
does arise in the case of those commodi- 
ties where several different types and 
grades of the product—frequently used 
for entirely different purposes—are 
lumped together in calculating the par- 


ity ratio for the commodity as a whole. 
Specific examples of this are to be found 
in tobacco and beef cattle. Tobacco 
farmers have long known that the parity 
ratio for tobacco as a whole is inade- 
quate to express the actual parity posi- 
tion of the many different types and 
grades of tobacco. The public has never 
been greatly concerned with this, be- 
cause it has thus far been a technical 
problem of interest chiefly to tobacco 
producers. 

The public has been very much inter- 
ested in the parity ratio for beef cattle, 
however, and has been seriously misled 
in what it thought it knew about this 
parity price by the very fact that the 
many different types of beef cattle are 
grouped together in arriving at a parity 
ratio for beef cattle as a whole. Such a 
figure does not give any indication of the 
relative price or parity ratio of the vari- 
ous types and grades of beef cattle or 
give any indication that the types most 
frequently purchased by consumers are 
selling far below the general beef cattle 
parity ratio, while those types which are 
purchased by farmers are selling far 
above that ratio. 

For a number of years the Department 
of Agriculture has been computing parity 
equivalent prices for the various grades 
and types of beef cattle. This series was 
discontinued at the end of 1950 when the 
new beef-grading system went into effect, 
because adequate data was not available 
to carry out the parity equivalent on the 
new grades. The last computation of this 
parity equivalent for the various types 
and grades of beef cattle was made in 
December 1950 and is reproduced here- 
with as table V. 

In December 1950 beef cattle generally 
were listed by the Department as bring- 
ing farmers 141 percent of parity and it 
was on the basis of this high figure and 
the somewhat higher prices that occurred 
within the next 3 months, that the Office 
of Price Stabilization decided to take the 
unprecedented action of rolling back 
beef prices to pre-Korea levels.. 

Although beef cattle generally were 
calculated to be selling at 141 percent of 
parity in December 1950, a glance at the 
last column of table V shows that actual- 
ly only three types of beef cattle were 
selling for as much as 141 percent of their 
parity equivalent. These were canner 
cows at 167 percent of parity, beef bulls 
at 149 percent of parity, and feeder steers 
at 142 percent of parity. These three 
types of beef animals—while being al- 
most entirely responsible for the high 
parity ratio of beef cattle generally have 
little or no direct effect on consumer 
prices and the cost of living. Canner and 
cutter cows and beef bulls are used almost 
entirely for hot dogs, sausages, bologna, 
and similar products. Feeder steers do 
not enter into the consumers cost of liv- 
ing at all, but are part of the farmer’s 
cost of doing business—they are the raw 
material he must obtain in order to pro- 
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duce the kind of beef consumers expect 
to find in their retail markets. The high 
price of feeder steers is an added cost 
to the farmer—not to the consumer. 

On the other hand it will be seen that 
in December the parity equivalent of the 
grades and types of cattle which com- 
prise the great bulk of the meat appear- 
ing in retail markets were bringing farm- 
ers not more than 126 percent of wheir 
parity equivalent. Good beef steers, 
which comprise the great bulk of the 
average consumers beef ration, were 
bringing farmers only 114 percent of par- 
ity, and Choice and Prime beef steers 
were bringing only 108 percent of their 
parity equivalent. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that the beef cattle parity 
ratio of 141 had very little significance to 
farmers and livestock men and that it 
was probably responsible for much mis- 
understanding in the minds of others. 
Tas_Le V.—Parity price equivalent and market 

prices per hundredweight for selected 

classes and grades of beef cattle at Chicago, 
December 1950! 


| December 1950 


lpement 

Average of parity 
price ? | equiv- 
alent 


Class and grade 
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alent 

















Beef steers:* 
Choice and Prime. $33. 48 | $36.12 108 
ined Dates 28. 80 32.89 114 
RE RSE. 24.30 29. 71 122 
Ss ancntmaddents 19. 98 25, 10 126 
Heifers, average of Good and 
I a cae 26. 46 33. $2 128 
Cows 
I i 18. 00 22. 78 127 
cae 10. 80 18, 00 167 
Beef bulls, good.............. 17. 82 26. 48 149 
Feeder steers §...........ccce- 19.98 | 28.37 142 
United States *........- 19. 08 





1 Parity equivalent estimates on basis of cattle price 
comparisons published in April 1942 price report. 

2 Chicago market prices are averages for the week in 
cluding the 15th of the month. 

* Sold out of first hands from the Corn Belt. 

¢ Includes Canner and Cutter. 

& Average of all weights and grades. 

® United States average cost to packers, 


FARM INCOME 


Table VI shows that, rather than en- 
joying an increasing level of income dur- 
ing the past few years—as has almost 
every other segment of the population— 
farmers have received a smaller and 
smaller proportion of the national in- 
come, 

While the income of the nonfarm pop- 
ulation of the United States was increas- 
ing from about $163,000,000,000 in 1947 
to $198,000,000,000 in 1950—an increase 
of 21.8 percent—the net income of farm 
operators decreased from $17,000,000,000 
in 1947 to less than $13,000,000,000 in 
1950—a decrease of 25.57 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period the gross farm in- 
come—including farm wages, and so 
forth—decreased more than 412 percent. 

In 1947 gross farm income was 18.67 
percent of the national income. In 1950 
it was only 14.99 percent of the national 
income, 
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TABLE VI.—Farm and nonfarm 


Gross farm income 

. Farm production expenses. ee 

Farm operators’ realized net income - 
Income of nonfarm population................-.. 
Percentage (line 3 of line 4) 

Total nationalincome....-.. oe 

Income per person on farms from all sources 
Per capita income of nonfarm population 


Tonoo een 


WHERE DOES THIS LEAVE THE CONSUMER? 


According to the best available figures, 
the United States is one of only three 
nations in the world where agricultural 
production has been able to keep up with 
expanding population since the close of 
World War II. In 1951 total agricul- 
tural production in the United States is 
estimated at 46 percent above the 1935- 
39 average and per capita food consump- 
tion is up 13 percent. There can be 
no doubt that the stability and assur- 
ance that our farm programs provide 
for American agriculture have contrib- 
uted substantially to our ability to in- 
crease our agricultural output in this 
manner. 

No one will deny, of course, that new 
and better machinery, insecticides, ferti- 
lizers, and farming practices have also 
contributed greatly to our increased ag- 
ricultural production, but it should be 
equally obvious that without some assur- 
ance that he will not produce himself 
into bankruptcy—and without a measure 
of prosperity which has permitted him 
to buy the new machines and take 
chances on new and expensive chemicals 
and production methods—the American 
farmer would have had neither the ability 
nor the willingness to take full advantage 
of the modern potentialities for increased 
farm production. 

It must be remembered that American 
farmers sell the output of their labor, 
skill, and capital in the greatest free 
market remaining anywhere in the 
world. In virtually every other segment 
of our economy the producer puts a 
price tag on his product—a price that 
includes all of his labor and material 


| Dollars 


income, United States, 1947-50 


do 


costs and some margin of profit for him- 
self. Labor, through its union organi- 
zations and contracts, puts a price tag on 
its services. The farmer is the only per- 
son in the United States who must go to 
the market place, with his product fig- 
uratively under his arm, and ask, “What 
will you give me for it?” 

The price he receives is not the price 
he puts on his own product; it may or 
may not reflect his actual production 
costs plus a profit for himself. The 
price of his product is the price the con- 
sumers place on it. He receives for the 
things he produces exactly what the con- 
sumers think those commodities are 
worth and are willing to pay for them. 
Farmers want to produce in abundance, 
but they have learned from bitter expe- 
rience that, on this great free market 
where they sell their product, an over- 
supply of a very few bushels or pounds 
or dozens of any commodity—an offer- 
ing at any one time of more of a com- 
modity than the consumers want to buy 
at that particular time—can result in a 
break in the price of that commodity 
which will affect the whole year’s crop 
and may result in an actual and substan- 
tial loss to the farmer on his year’s 
operation. 

There can be no question, therefore, 
that our agricultural price-support pro- 
gram, which does not guarantee farmers 
a fair price, which does not guarantee 
them a profit, but which does provide as- 
surance that a small or temporary sur- 
plus of a commodity will not be per- 
mitted to wreck the market, has been 
one of the important factors in giving 


IS 


farmers the assurance, the willingness, 
and the ability to produce abundantly. 

The results of this stabilized produc- 
tion are readily measured in the pounds, 
bushels, and tons of increased agricul- 
tural output in the United States and in 
our steadily increasing per capita con- 
sumption of food. Not so easily meas- 
ured but fully as important to the con- 
sumer and to the economic welfare of 
the country is the price stability which 
has resulted from this abundant and in- 
telligently directed outpouring of agri- 
cultural products. No housewife who 
can remember as far back as World War 
II needs to be reminded that shortages of 
foods and other essential items inevita- 
bly mean skyrocketing prices, black mar- 
kets, and the virtual disappearance of 
the short items from the shelves of le- 
gitimate retailers and from the tables 
of the average consumer. It does not 
take much of a shortage, percentage- 
wise, to bring about this distressing con- 
dition. By assuring constant and ample 
production, our farm programs have 
aided tremendously in preventing the 
outrageous price increases that always 
and inevitably accompany a condition 
of scarcity. 

More significant even than the over- 
all increase of 13 percent in per capita 
consumption of foods that has taken 
place since the years 1935-39, is the fact 
that our national diet has been steadily 
improving for the past several years. 
Table VII shows a revealing story. It 
shows that American consumers are eat- 
ing more of the better, tastier, more 
nutritious foods and less of the foods 
such as cereals and potatoes which are 
commonly associated with a low-level 
diet. It will be noted that our consump- 
tion of dairy products, excluding butter, 
has increased 21 percent since 1939, egg 
consumption has increased 38 percent, 
canned fruits 21 percent, canned juices 
247 percent, and meats, poultry, and fish 
16 percent. On the other hand, con- 
sumption of flour and grain products 
has decreased 13 percent during the same 
period, potatoes and sweetpotatoes 19 
percent, and dried fruits 29 percent. 


TaBLE VII.—Per capita consumption of foods, by major food groups, 1909-51 
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| Vegetables 
Coffee, tea, 
cocoa 
Fresh Canned Total 

75 | 8&8 » 76 7 
74 80 47 72 70 
x2 | 75 51 7 67 
85 | &1 62 7 79 
73 | 77 65 74 68 
88 | 77 “4 7 71 
87 80 60 76 79 
78 78 54 73 85 
78 | 77 63 74 96 
72 | 78 | 75 7 M 
79 79 71 7 4 
89 7 | 62 82 85 
7 78 | 57 73 85 
88 83 58 78 87 
87 | #0 | 73 78 94 
91 | 85 77 8 sy 
6 82 M4 83 81 
100 | sl 88 83 91 
87 89 76 86 87 
95 86 79 4 85 
% 91 89 91 89 
88 89 95 90 88 
100 92 86 90 92 
83 96 75 91 90 
83 91 75 7 93 
83 92 80 a) 87 
95 98 89 96 %6 
re} 93 4 94 ” 
101 100 101 100 95 
99 105 106 105 103 
lll 104 110 105 106 
111 101 119 105 110 
112 105 127 110 114 
108 11 138 117 93 
4 104 128 109 87 
106 108 119 110 105 
il 114 151 13 111 
125 116 166 127 130 
121 108 141 115 117 
114 113 129 116 120 
107 134 113 124 

110 146 118 lll 

108 145 117 115 


TaBLe VII.—Per capita consumption of foods, by major food groups, 1909-51 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Per capita consumption of food, retail weight equivalent, weighted by average retail prices for the base period, 1935-39, Consumption 


for total population 1909-40; civilian only, beginning 1941, 


Rather than costing the consumer 
more of his income, food is proportion- 
ately cheaper today than it was in 1939. 
According to the latest figures of the Bu- 
reau oi Agricultural Economics, if con- 
sumers were purchasing the same foods 
today that they purchased in 1939, they 
could buy those foods with 17 percent of 
their income, compared to the 20 percent 
of their income they paid for those foods 
in 1939. But consumers, as has been 
pointed out, are eating more and better 
food. Fven so, on a per capita basis, 
these more and better foods of 1951 are 
costing consumers only 23 percent of 
their income compared to the 22 percent 
they actually spent in 1939. 

All of us, as consumers, would like to 
see lower prices for food and the other 
things we buy; but few of us would want 
to see our wages or our income reduced. 
From time to time someone longs nostal- 
gicly for the 35-cent pork chops and the 
20-cents-per-dozen eggs of the 1930's but 
I imagine that most of those same per- 
sons would be reluctant to go back to the 
wages or the income they were receiving 
at the time of those low food prices. 
Certainly prices of foods and everything 
else that the consumer buys have gone 
up tremendously since 1939—but so have 
Salaries, wages, and incomes. It is time 
that we as consumers learn that we can- 
not have 1951 wages and prices on the 
things we want to sell and 1939 prices on 
the things we want to buy. 


Actually, the most reliable data avail- 
able from Government agencies indicates 
that consumers are better off today— 
that the purchasing power of their dollar 
or of an hour’s labor is greater in terms 
of food and other necessities—than they 
were in 1939. Table VIII shows the aver- 
age weekly earnings in several selected 
industries as computed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It shows that, for ex- 
ample, average weekly earnings of work- 
ers in all manufacturing industries have 
increased more than 170 percent from 
1939 to August 1951. During the same 
period the price of food has increased 138 
percent while the price of all items in- 
cluded in the consumers price index has 
increased a little less than 87 percent. 


TaBLe VIII.—Average weekly earnings 
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1939 | AUEUSt contage 

increase 

All manufacturing............] $23.86 | $64.56] 170.58 

Bituminous coal mining...... 2.88) 75.60) 216.58 

Building construction........| 30.39 | 84.62] 178.45 

Auto manufacturing..........] 32.91 76. 98 133. 91 

Tron and steel (foundries) ..... 27.52 | 70.94} 157.78 

Textile-mill products.........] 16.84] 48.15] 185.93 
Farm workers (pcr day with 

DOD ccndaneeretiniinkmaes 1.30 | 15.00) 284.61 

CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
W008. ..cccdstansemnmmnnds” S191)-O.05 GE 
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1 October 1951, 


In recent years we have heard much 
discussion of the take-home pay of work- 
ers and the actual purchasing power of 
the consumer's dollar. Table [X, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor, shows that 
the take-home pay of workers in manu- 
facturing industries in the United States 
is greater today, both in terms of actual 
pay and in terms of purchasing power, 
than it was in 1939 or even in 1948. 

The last column in the table shows 
the net spendable average weekly earn- 
ings of a worker with three dependents 
in terms of 1939 dollars—in other words, 
in terms of how much his weekly pay 
check will buy today compared with 
1939. It will be noted that from 1939 to 
December 1950 the purchasing power of 
his weekly take-home pay has increased 
43 percent. Comparison of the figure 
for December 1950 with 1948 indicates 
that even during this period which en- 
compasses the post-Korea rise in prices, 
the purchasing power of the worker’s 
pay check has increased 9.8 percent. It 
should be added that since the publica- 
tion of this table, preliminary data indi- 
cates that the purchasing power of the 
worker’s pay check in July 1951 was about 
7 percent above the 1948 level. It should 
be noted also, that the net spendable 
average weekly earnings used in this 
table represent the worker’s pay after 
social security and income taxes nave 


been deducted. 
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TaBLe [X.—Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 


Gross average 
weekly earnings 


Index 
Amount] (19392 Current 
100) dollars 


100. 0 $23.5 
105.6 24 
124 2s 
153. 31 
sv 36. 
193. 38, 29 
186. 3e 
183. 37. 7% 
209. 42.7 
22H, 47. 4: 


230, 

alien tiie 245. 
1946—J anus ary. 1S 172. 
February 58 170. 

2.15 176, 

179. 

17 8. 4 

43.31 181. 


36. 95 
65 


27. 30 


Creo dad nase 


1 Net spendable average weekly earnings represent the average gross earnings of production workers in mat nufacturing in dust 1 
These net spendable average wee kly earnings are then divided by the Bureau’ 


the specified worker is liable. 
net spendable weekly earnings in 1939 dollars. 


Note.—Data for series based on 1939 dollars revised beginning July 1942 to conform to the 


Another rieasure of where the average 
consumer stands is to be found in the 
quantity of food which an hour’s work 
will buy today, compared to previous 
periods. Table X shows the quantities 
of typical foods which could be pur- 
chased with 1 hour of factory labor at 
various periods in the United States. In 
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dollars, 1939-50 


Worker with 3 
dependents 
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September 1951, for example, 1 hour's 
labor would purchase 10.3 pounds of 
bread, compared to 7.9 pounds of bread 
in 1939; it would purchase almost as 
much round steak or pork chops as it 
purchased in 1939, and somewhat more 
than the same labor would have pur- 
chased in 1929. 


TABLE X.—Cuantity of each item that could be purchased with 1 hour of factory labor, 
United States, September 1951, with comparisons 


Item 
— 


Bread, white 
Round steak 
Pork chops 
Sliced bacon 
Butter 
Cheese 


Milk, fresh (delivered) | Quart 
Eggs, fresh ; Dozen 


Oranges 


Potatoes . Be ee ae Pound - 


Tomatoes (canned) ; No. 
Margarine 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Looking at our farm program as a 
whole, Mr. Speaker, I think it is fair 
to say that this program has not been 
costly of public funds; that it has saved 
consumers billions of dollars by making 
possible abundant production that has 
stabilized prices; that it is the spark 
plug of the production efficiency which 
means more and better food for Ameri- 
can consumers; and that its stabilizing 
influence has been a most important 
factor in bringing American agriculture 
from the bankruptcy of the early thirties 
to the prosperous position it now occu- 
pies. That stability and prosperity are 
essentiai to all America—for the farmer 
is both the city man’s food producer and 
his best customer. 

The Committee on Agriculture does 
not have before it one single bill pro- 
posing repeal of any major portion of 
our farm program—evidence that the 


program is working and that it is work- 
ing to the best interest of all the people 
of the United States. 


Gold, Opium, Diamonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN Tit] HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, gold 
is flowing to India, opium from Red 
China, and diamonds into the United 
States. 

I trust someone will soon reveal the 
significance of this triple alliance in 
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trade. Or is it just the case of a few 
Shoe-shine boys trying to earn a fast 
dollar? 


Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SENATOR McCarRTHY 


Within the past month or so two good 
reporters have gone into Wisconsin at dif- 
ferent times to assess the chances of Senator 
Josrru R. McCarry for reelection next year. 

Identical conclusions were reached by Con- 
stantine Brown, syndicated Washington 
Evening Star columnist, and Luther A. Hus- 
ton of the New York Times. McCartny will 
win the Republican primaries in April and 
is a sure in. 

Why, with the savage attacks against him, 
is he a sure in? The two reporters differ 
when they discuss behind-the-scenes stuff, 
but they come together on a point that 
seems to us the most important in a con- 
sideration of McCartHy and McCarthyism. 

Mr. Brown speaks of the general admira- 
tion for McCartny’s “bare-knuckles fight 
against the Communists in government.” 

Mr. Huston says Wisconsin people feel 
“there has been entirely too much com- 
placency on the part of the Truman adminis- 
tration over the situation assailed by Sen- 
ator McCartHy and that he had done the 
country a service by bringing it to light.” 

The Times man also toured Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. 
In Iowa he got to talking with the editor of 
the Storm Lake Pilot Tribune, a weekly with 
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a circulation not quite 5,000, deep in the 
grass roots country. 

“In our judgment,” said the editor, “peo- 
ple are quite willing that the Wisconsin 
Senator shall continue to blow out the Com- 
mies. There is a deep suspicion that his al- 
legations, perhaps demagogic at times, are 
not always red herrings.” 

So we may take it that while many people 
in the Midwest do not always approve 
McCartTuHy’s methods, most of them support 
his aims. 

There is no question that at times 
McCarTHyY’s methods would perturb the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry. But when you take on 
Communists and fellow travelers, particu- 
larly when they are entrenched in power 
and muzzling happily at the Government 
trough, you have to fight lumber-camp style. 
If you don’t, they murder you. 

Sometimes a man is admired for the ene- 
mies he makes. We may admire McCartny 
for his, for he is feared and hated chiefly by 
Communists and pinks and the type of “‘lib- 
eral” who, paradoxically, wants more and 
more government power and less and less 
individual freedom. 

We think the people of the grass roots are 
right in their judgment of McCartnuy. He's 
a fighter, and he’s on the right side. 





UNESCO and Our Public Scheols— 
Women Warned on Lending Names to 


Red Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, if 
we make the mistake of assuming that 
communism is our only enemy, we are 
lost. Communism is merely one of the 
instruments used by the real conspira- 
tors to frighten us into surrendering our 
national sovereignty to a world govern- 
ment in which we will be hopelessly out- 
numbered and outvoted, just as we are 
now in the United Nations. 

Now that the Communists are in ill re- 
pute, many of their former internation- 
alist collaborators are repudiating them; 
but do not be deceived by this apparent 
change of face. 

The threat to America is not from 
without. No exterior force can destroy 
us. America can be destroyed only from 
within. The United Nations, UNESCO, 
and the Bretton Woods monetary agree- 
ments are supplying the tools with which 
subversives work and the vehicles on 
which they are riding to power. 

The pattern of the international So- 
cialist apparatus is the thing to watch. 
It is skilled in propaganda and has made 
terrible inroads in almost every field of 
communication and opinion-forming 
mediums or organizations. 

The American people have been propa- 
gandized into believing that the sole ob- 
jective of the United Nations is to pre- 
vent war and promote peace and har- 
mony among nations; but that is merely 
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window dressing to cover up the greatest 
subversive plot in history. 

In a _ well-documented report, the 
American Flag Committee of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is a 
subversive association. It is consciously fur- 
thering a campaign calculated to pervert the 
teaching profession in this country, and 
so destroy the worth and integrity of Amer- 
ica’s first bulwark of freedom—our tax-sup- 
ported public schools. 


Strong words. But this report, which 
was carried in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD—page A6551—is so 
startling that loyal, patriotic people and 
organizations, including the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, have paid 
for the printing of thousands of copies 
of this report to warn the American 
people of the plot to twist and pervert 
the minds of little children. A card to 
my office will bring you a free copy of 
this report. 

UNESCO’s scheme to pervert public 
education appears in a series of nine vol- 
umes, titled: “Toward World Under- 
standing for Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Grade Teachers in Public Schools.” 
These booklets are obtainable from the 
Columbia University Press, New York; 
and cheaply priced. Get them and read 
them. 

The system of teaching advocated in 
these booklets is to capture the minds of 
little children, even in the kindergarten, 
to the end they shall be taught the ideal 
of a central world government, as over 
against that of our own constitutional 
republican form of government: that 
teachers shall constantly stress the op- 
posite of the family teaching of loyalty 
to our American ideal and allegiance to 
our beautiful stars and stripes, substi- 
tuting for it loyalty to the Communist 
world government of the United Nations 
and allegiance to its spider web banner. 

UNESCO plans to make war upon the 
ideals of patriotic national devotion 
which it sees as infecting our children 
in the home and community. American 
history must be suppressed. The pa- 
triotic spirit in our children is to be 
thoroughly emasculated. 

Teachers are encouraged to organize 
political pressure groups, and—in the 
manner of a trade union—to demand 
teachers’ and children’s rights. An at- 
tempt would then be made to legislate 
these rights, prepared in treaty form, 
which, with the approval of the Senate 
and signature of the President, would 
become the supreme law of the land, 
similar to the United Nations and the 
Atlantic Pact. Page the ghost of Hit- 
ler’s youth movement. 

UNESCO would intrude upon the sanc- 
tity of the home. Booklet VI contains 
samples of the type of sex education 
UNESCO proposes for the teaching of 
children between the ages of 6 and 13. 
A sense of propriety prohibits quoting 
the less modest, but here are a few of the 
suggested questions to be explored by the 
teachers: (a) Are there devices for lim- 
iting the family? (b) What are the feel- 


ings of pregnant women? (c) Do par- 
ents undress before the child? (d) What 
is the child to be taught about where 
babies come from? 

One cannot help but wonder if this is 
what the American parent wishes his 
children to be taught between the ages 
of 6 and 13 in our tax-supported public 
schools. If you do not, you had better 
investigate how much of this propaganda 
is already being used in your schools. 

It is well to remember: We are the 
only country in the world which em- 
braces the internationalist idea; all oth- 
er nations are intensely nationalist; 
Britain and Russia most of all. 

Internationalism is a conspiratorial 
device to destroy us. Show me an inter- 
nationalist, and I will show you a poten- 
tial traitor to the United States. 

Appended is a news article from the 
Washington Times-Herald of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which carries a timely warn- 
ing to all patriotic American women: 


WOMEN WARNED ON LENDING NAMES TO RED 
CAUSES—STUDENT OF PROPAGANDA TELLS 
GOP Lreacue How ComMiEes ABUSE NAIVE 
GROUPS 

(By Vylla Poe Wilson) 


American women leaders who lend their 
names and those of their organizations to 
plug organizations and movements, flavored 
with international socialism and such ilks 
may not know what they are doing, Mrs. 
Henry Deland Strack, of New Jersey, who 
has made an intensive study of propaganda 
in textbooks and in other forms, pointed out 
at the meeting of the District of Columbia 
League of Republican Women at the May- 
flower yesterday. 

“I prefer to believe that these women are 
naive—but remember Westbrook Pegler says 
naive is a French word for dumb,” said this 
good looking housewife who is on a crusade 
against subversive propaganda. 

“In regard to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs,” she said, “I have here a 
pamphlet put out by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews—the organiza- 
tion in the forefront of the brctherhcod ac- 
tivists, chosen by the State Department to 
indoctrinate German youth—which recom- 
mends for children a book by Howard Fast, 
who served a Federal jail sentence; and films 
by several of the Hollywood Ten.” 


FOREWORD BY EX-HEAD OF WOMEN'S FEDERATION 


“This booklet, Religious Values for Youth 
carries a foreword by Mrs La Fell Dickinson, 
then president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. And, of course, in the testi- 
mony before the Congress on world govern- 
ment you will find the Young Women's 
Christian Association, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the League of 
Women Voters putting their organizations 
on record in favor of world government. At 
the American Association of the Unived Na- 
tions I found the photograph of Mrs. Hiram 
C. Houghton, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, as one of the 
radio speakers plugging their line. I prefer 
to believe that Mrs. Houghton, like so many 
of these women, is just naive, just dumb, 
and inclined to be meddlesome.” 

Mrs. Strack said that Communists never 
openly advocate communism in this country 
but carry on their propaganda for interna- 
tional socialism which really is not any dif- 
ferent from communism. 

“Internation! socialism,” she insisted, “will 
be brought about by the six Marxist aboli- 
tions—abolition of existing government of 
ownership of property in land, of inheritance, 
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of the family, of nationalism (patriotism), 
and of religion. Within that framework, 
then you can judge the program and the 
degree of socialism included in the program 
of many national organizations, the self- 
styled opinion-forming agencies.” 


STATE DEPARTMENT ACTION DECRIED 


She also decried the habit of State De- 
partment and other Government depart- 
ments of consulting the heads of such organ- 
izations and soon “the official administra- 
tion policy is being peddled to the voters 
down through the State and local levels of 
the national organizations memberships.” 

“IT have found,” the speaker declared, “the 
National Education Association acting as the 
political arm of the new Fair Deal crowd in 
the public school system,” she said in report- 
ing on her investigations. 

“The pattern of the international Socialist 
apparatus in this country and the terrible 
inroads it has made in almost every field of 
communication and opinion forming is ap- 
parent,” she concluded. “It is up to you 
Republican women to read the magazines 
and books that still manage to get printed 
which expose this process. I hope you will 
challenge our cultural managers as they go 
about obliquely performing the revolution 
without violence. It is really up to Republi- 
can women if you do not want this country 
sold down the ideological river. Time is 
running out. Don't let these United States 
go by default.” 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS ALSO ARE LISTED 

Besides the organizations already men- 
tioned, others pointed out by Mrs. Strack 
are the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Association of 
University Professors, the American Home 
Economics Association, the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare, the National 
Farmers Union, the Consumers Union, Jo 
Davidson's Independent Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 

The speaker was introduced by Mrs. 
Howard Coffin, national Republican com- 
mitteewoman from the District, who pointed 
out that there are 47,000 public-relations 
and opinion-forming employees on the Gov- 
ernment payrolls telling people how to 
think. 


Spain, the Indispensable Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Freeman magazine. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SPAIN, THE INDISPENSABLE ALLY 
(By Hoffman Nickerson) 

(Many people who welcomed alliance with 
Communist Russia on purely military 
grounds now oppose an alliance with Fascist 
Spain on political or religious grounds. 
Major Nickerson maintains that a Spanish 
alliance is as vital to the free nations today 
as was alliance with Soviet Russia in 1941.) 
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In allying itself with Spain the United 
States would exchange a militarily hopeless 
position on the continent of Europe for a 
very strong one. 

At the bottom that is all there is to it. 
With the help of comparatively few American 
troops the chances of a successful Soviet 
invasion of the peninsula would be extremely 
small. Moreover, the country is large enough 
to serve as a base from which counterattacks 
could be launched when circumstances per- 
mitted. Finally, a strong Spain would give 
us a secure entrance into the Mediterranean, 
the great inland sea which bounds all 
southern Europe and nearly all northern 
Africa, and is an ideal theater for sea and air 
power. 

If our present policy of stationing Ameri- 
can troops in continental Europe can make 
sense at all—and that is a big if—it can do 
so only if centered on Spain. As it stands 
it is only a sham, an invitation to military 
disaster and an attempt to justify Govern- 
ment spending in order to keep Truman and 
Acheson in power. 

It is a sham because we and our allies 
under the North Atlantic Treaty do not now 
have and are not even planning to raise 
armies and air forces powerful enough to 
hold any appreciable parts of Western 
Europe north of the Pyrenees against a deter- 
mined Soviet attack. Only a delaying action 
could be fought behind the Rhine which is 
the only serious military obstacle now avail- 
able to us. As soon as the Rhine was forced 
we could hold only peninsulas like Denmark 
and Brittany and perhaps a redoubt in the 
French Alps. Since these areas are too small 
to be militarily important, the real problem 
wouid then be to hold the Pyrenees and be- 
hind them to organize Spain and Portugal as 
our continental European base. Obviously 
this could be done more easily before rather 
than after the shooting has started. 

These elementary facts of military life 
have been somewhat blurred in the public 
mind by the organized lying known as propa- 
ganda. The trick has been to talk about how 
nice it would be if we could hold the Rhine 
and even the Ruhr—although for a consider- 
able time we shall not have a dog’s chance of 
doing so. 

Nevertheless, anyone who habitually reads 
the headlines in a first-class newspaper 
knows that our high command—the Penta- 
gon, if you prefer— has long been pressing 
for a military understanding with Spain. If 
the present heads of our Defense Department 
thought that we had even a moderate chance 
of success in Western Europe without Spain, 
then they certainly would not oppose the 
strong anti-Spanish feeling of the present 
British and French Governments and of our 
own State Department. After all, the Chiefs 
of our armed services have not recently been 
conspicuous for resisting political pressure. 
That they have stood up in the Spanish case 
is good evidence that the strategic weakness 
of our European position without a Spanish 
alliance is too alarming to be overlooked. 
Probably it would be hard to find a group of 
educa-.ed, professional fighting men any- 
where who, if speaking frankly and in pri- 
vate, would not agree. 

Indeed it is an open secret that some of our 
most intelligent high-ranking officers pri- 
vately agree with ex-President Hoover that 
we should plan only for hemispher‘< defense 
and wait for the Red Empire to blow up from 
internal strains which would increase if that 
Empire attempted further territorial expan- 
sion. This, however, is by the way. 


OUR WEAKNESS IN EUROPE 


Space permits only very brief analysis of 
the military weakness in our present Euro- 
pean position. An obvious point in that of 
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numbers. Britain's former Defense Minist 








1 er 
Shinwell said at Ottawa recently t! the 
U.S. S. R. has 215 divisions of which at least 
70 are deployed agaiust the west, and the 
Russian forces are growing .1. power and 


numbers. The Red Army is particularly 
strong in armored divisions. There are also 
about 60 satellite divisions. By contrast the 
much publicized Eisenhower army exists 
chiefly on paper. Hanson Baldwin, the dis- 
tinguished military editor of the New York 
Times, recently wrote that if all the present 
North Atlantic Treaty powers except Greece 
and Turkey fulfil their entire military pro- 
grams by the end of 1951 there may be 6 
American and the equivalent of 17 Wes 
European divisions available for the vital 
sector between the Alps and the North Sea. 
Since that sector is about 400 miles wide, if 
we assume a full divisional strength of 15,000 
each and if we calculate defensive density 
in an old-fashioned way, there would be less 
than 1 man for each 2 yards of front, includ- 
ing reserves. Including nondivisional com- 
bat troops, there would certainly be not 
much more than one man for every 2 yards. 
In 1914 such a front would have been as thin 
as tissue paper, and everyone Knows that the 
multiplication of planes, tanks, and other 
present-day military instruments has greatly 
strengthened offense as compared with de- 
fense. Moreover, some western units might 
well be cut off and militarily destroyed before 
they could cross the Rhine. 

The French hope to have five more divi- 
sions by the end of 1952. In 1940 they had 
more than a hundred. In the matter of 
tactical aviation, all military authorities 
seem to agree that in tactical planes we 
would be heavily outnumbered. 

That so-called strategic, that is, long- 
range, bombing could prevent a westward 2d- 
vance by the Red army has rarely been main- 
tained since Korea. Moreover the German 
generals who fought on the eastern front 
during World War II all say that attacks 
against the communications of Russian 
forces were not as effective as they would 
have been against western armies because 
Russian soldiers are accustomed to hard con- 
ditions and habitually lived off the country. 

By destroying the bridges over the Rhine 
and destroying or seizing as many of the 
local river craft as we could, we might gain 
a breathing spell. It is worth remembering, 
however, that throughout military history 
river lines have almost never been long and 
successfully held against determined oppo- 
nents who approached on a broad front. 
This was true over and over again in World 
War II. The Volga at Stalingrad is no ex- 
ception, for the Germans reached it only at 
the tip of a deep and narrow salient. 

The critical stage is seldom the original 
crossing; advanced elements almost always 
get across. Then follows a race of reinforce- 
ment, with the defender trying to wipe out 
the attacker's footholds and the attacker 
trying first to hold them and then to break 
out into the open. Air power and large aire 
borne forces like those of the Soviets in- 
crease the chances of the offensive. During 
World War II even without airborne opera- 
tions the Red army scored a series of striking 
successes in crossing rivers. Lt. Gen. Sir G. 
Le Q. Martel, who was the chief of the British 
military mission to the U. S. S. R. in 1943, 
says in his book, Our Armored Forces, that 
the Soviet military engineers were extremely 
skillful in organizing river crossings, build- 
ing a number of bridges across the Dnieper 
at points where that river is 1,500 feet wide 
in an average of only 4 days per bridzge. 
Some of their bridges carried tanks. 
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SPAIN IS DEFENSIBLE 
All told, therefore, Eisenhower's staff can 
hardiy be planning for more than a brief 
stand behind the Rhine. There is no other 
continuous natural obstacle between the 

e and the Pyrenee: 

On the other hand, the Pyrenees are ex- 
ptionally formidable. Considerable moun- 

in ran les are serious military obstacles 
the wheeled vehictes essential to 
2 tary transport can cross them 

ared roads, catcrpillar-tracked 
» often alimost as much restricted, 
all parties of athletic and lightly 

rdened men on foot can cross only at com- 
maratively few additional points. Also the 
few roads across a big range run for miles 
through thinly inhabited country where 
shelter and appreciable reserves of food do 
not exist, wherees in civilized countries 
great river valleys have dense populations, 
developed road systems, and abundant food 
and shelter. 

The Pyrenees are almost ideally suitable 
for a moder lefense in that the coastal 

t at eiti. r end of the range are ex- 

rrow, and four out of the five 

ch cross the mountains themselves 

2 enough either to the Bay of 

iscay or the Mediterranean to permit not 
land planes but also carrier planes 

to join in defending them. Flying 
ward from the bay, the pass of Ronce- 

is only 25 air miles from tidewater, 

Q ymport 74, and the Pourtalest 79. 

, £4 air miles westward from the Mediter- 

an coastal shelf there is .o road until 
you e over the Cerdagne, the one pass over 
he chain with any breadth to it. Over the 
niles tetween the Pourtalet and the 

‘dagne, the only road follows the difficult 

aicua Pass 

Even if the Red invaders could force the 
Pyrenees, more than a thousand air miles 
from the Russian border, they would find 
their geographical difficulties only beginning, 
for the peninsula is crossed from sea to sea 
by a succession of transverse ranges. 

A’so, we saw at the beginning of this article 
that Spain commands the western entrance 
tc the Mediterranean which with its islands 
is an ideal theater for sea and air power. 
Along that inland sea we have access to 
Creece, Turkey, and the oil deposits of the 
Near East. From its eastern end our planes 
can threaten the Soviets’ vulnerable south- 
ern flank, i. e., the Caucasus and the Caspian 
oil retion up the Volga. The Mediterranean 
is also a barrier against land invasion of 
north Africa. 

Without a strong Spain astride the Straits 
of Gibraltar our organized bases in the west- 
ern and southeastern Mediterranean area 
must be confined to Africa where we would 
suffer various disadvantages. East and west 
ground communications there are difficult 
north of the Sahara and nonexistent else- 
where. The north African Moslems, like 
their coreligionists in other regions, have 
been deeply offended by our policy toward 
Israel. Also, as General Fellers recently 
noted in the Freeman, we would be politi- 
cally whipsawed by the necessity for taking 
sides between their nationalist movement 
and the imperialism of France and Britain. 

Turning now to the human factors of 
Spain, the average Spaniard is conspicuously 
tough and brave. Although the Spanish 
urmed forces lack much of the expensive 
nilitary equipment which only the richest 
tions can afford on any scale, their senior 
icers are veterans of the long and ferocious 
civi! ~ar which ended only a few months 
bet... World War II began. As a result of 
that civil war the Spanish Government is 
probably more anti-Communists than any 
other in the world. The local Communist 
Party is outlawed and exists oniy under- 
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ground in hunted fragments. We may con- 
trast France and Italy where Communists 
are a large and powerful minority, so that 
extensive sabotage is to be feared. 

Even if geography and lack of military 
numbers did not make a ground defense of 
European France against a serious attack 
impossible, it would still be absurd to base 
our European policy on a country where both 
expert and general public opinion does not 
believe in the urgency of preparedness. Even 
those who, like the present writer, have al- 
ways believed in the future resurrection of 
France must face the fact that not only the 
average Frenchman but also the French 
Military Intelligence Service firmly believes 
that the Soviets will not attack westward. 
If the French are correct, then our whole 
policy needs revision. 

In Spain the political atmosphere is wholly 
different. General Franco and his govern- 
ment having seen communism in action on 
their own soil, fully appreciate its menace, 
During World War II Count Jordana, then 
S>anish Foreign Minister, repeatedly warned 
the western governments of what they might 
expect from Moscow, and time has proved 
him all too true a prophet. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF PREJUDICE 


To refute the usual arguments against a 
Spanish-American alliance it is hardly neces- 
sary to do more than state them. When it is 
said that Franco’s officials are corrupt, we 
should remember that our State Department 
pinks said the same thing about our friend 
Chiang Kai-shek—for the benefit of the 
Chinese Reds now killing our men in Korea. 
If the charge against Spanish officialdom be 
true—cand on this sinful earth a certain 
amount of corruption exists everywhere— 
then that is only an argument for adequate 
American supervision of what is done with 
whatever dollars and materials we may send. 

Since most of those who complain that 
Franco is a dictator approve of our support- 
ing Tito, who is not only a dictator but a 
Communist dictator, it is enough to quote, 
as W. H. Chamberlin recently did in Human 
Events, Our Lord’s own words: “Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites who strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.” 

The real reasons why from 1945 until re- 
cently the Spanish Government was practi- 
cally boycotted throughout the west have 
one thing in common: none of them has any- 
thing to do with either military or anti- 
Communist considerations. At bottom all 
are due to political or religious prejudices. 
Spain has been and is politically Roman 
Catholic, and in accordance with the inflex- 
ible Spanish pride and with the absolute 
character of Spanish thought her govern- 
ments have been Roman Catholic in a rigid 
and uncompromising way. To many Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestants the legal disabili- 
ties still imposed upon the negligible hand- 
ful of Spanish Protestants are provocative. 
These disabilities strengthen the inherited 
Anglo-American habit of thinking about 
Spain in terms of the Inquisition and the 
Armada of 1588—neither of which is a really 
live political issue. During the Spanish 
War English Scciatists of the Labor Party 
strongly sympathized with the anti-Nation- 
alist side, and an appreciable number fought 
on that side. Attlee himself went to Spain 
and is said to have been photographed giving 
the clenched-fist Communist salute which 
was customary throughout the anti-Nation- 
alist army. 

For centuries France and Spain were un- 
sympathetic rivals, and throughout the un- 
happy Third French Republic their tradi- 
tional antagonism was exasperated because 
most French politicians were so anticlerical 
that they made it their chief business to 
abuse the traditional religion of both coun- 
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tries. Since the same French pofiticians 
naturally sympathized with Spanish Reds 
and Pinks, during the civil war while nation- 
alism was winning in Spain and while the 
popular front was busily preparing the ca- 
tastrophe of 1940, feeling on both sides of 
the Pyrenees ran higher than ever. 

Readers may judge for themselves wheth- 
er religious memories or sectarian political 
prejudices are more important than military 
necessities. 

To say that our leaders should try hard to 
make a firm alliance with Spain does not 
mean that they ought to throw themselves 
into Franco’s arms and do whatever he might 
suggest. Not being a fool, he might well 
prove a shrewd bargainer. In this article we 
need not consider what concessions our ne- 
gotiators might reasonably ask in return for 
substantial American assistance. 

Meanwhile Truman and Acheson have al- 
ready delayed so long before beginning to 
make friends with the Spanish Government 
that we may wonder whether their $65,000,- 
000,000 military budget is intended to sup- 
port any real defense of Western Europe. If 
that defense is not based upon Spain it will 
be worthless. 


Smear Tactics Cannot Beat Senator 
McCarthy’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. MceCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Constantine Brown. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONSTANTINE Brown Says Smear Tactics 
Cannot Beat Senator McCartuy’s Rec- 
ORD 


(What do the people of Wisconsin think 
of Senator McCartHy? Will he be reelected 
to his seat in the Senate? 

(Constantine Brown, Washington colum- 
nist, visited Wisconsin and canvassed the 
voters. Here are his answers to the fore- 
going questions.) 


(By Constantine Brown) 


“Do you know Joz?” “How is he doing?” 
“He's sure put the fear of God in those Com- 
mies in Washington.” These are the ques- 
tions which any visitor to Wisconsin who 
has a District of Columbia tag on his car is 
bound to hear as soon as he reaches the 
rural sections of the State. 

According to some old timers Jor Mc- 
CarTHy’s popularity exceeds by far that of 
old Bob La Follette. His bare-knuckles fight 
against the Communists in Government; his 
relentless campaign against “Red Dean” 
Acheson have won to his side even those who 
in the past wondered about their wisdom 
of sending an inexperienced young judge, 
37 years old, to represent this farm-industrial 
State in the United States Senate. 

Not only the Democrats, but also the lib- 
eral organizations in New York and Chicago 
who bitterly resent McCarruy’s campaign 
against their favorite pinkos in Washington, 
consider his defeat a must. They will spare 
neither money nor eTort to eliminate him 
from political life in 1952. 
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The Republican organization in Wiscon- 
sin is in a better shape than many other 
States in the Middle West. McCartuy’s op- 
ponents in Wisconsin are principally the lib- 
era's in Milwaukee and Madison. Their rela- 
tively small number is compensated by loud 
noise and beaverlike activities. 

Since denunciations by word of mouth or 
in print is not sufficient to defeat Jor, the 
master minds who had engineered the defeat 
of Burton K. Wheeler in Montana in 1946 
and tried to apply the same methods in 1950 


egainst Senator Pat McCarran in Nevada, 


are now trying their hand in Wisconsin. 

The talk in Madison and Milwaukee is 
that more than $100,000 has been sent from 
outside the State to beat McCartnuy in the 
primaries. His most embittered opponents 
ecmit that he cannot be defeated by any 
Democrat in the 1952 elections. 

The gelection of the anti-McCarthyites to 
fight the champ is a local politician by the 
name of Leonard Schmidt, a gocd speaker 
and ruthless campaigner. Although he has 
nct filed yet he is already campaigning by 
using material provided for him from head- 
querters outside the State. 

This material contains the well-known 
charges that McCartuy is smearing the char- 
acter of innocent people in Government 
without any regard for truth. Because the 
majority of the large local newspapers carry 
mostly the attacks against McCartuy from 
top administration leaders such as President 
Truman, Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin 
and so forth, few, if any, know that some 
eight individuals charged by McCartuy be- 
fore the Tydings committee have been al- 
ready removed from the Government's pay- 
roll as bad security risks. 

The primaries in Wisconsin are open. All 
citizens can vote. And this is the strongest 
hope of McCartuy’s enemies to defeat him. 
His Republican opponent, selected by the 
“liberals,” has already started to repeat per- 
sistently the accusations already heard over 
the country on the radio and in newspapers. 

The appearance of Mr. Schmidt in the 
political arena will induce other Republican 
hopefuls to try their luck at the primary 
polls. Among those is a prosperous farmer, 
the former State Senator Dempsey, who has 
already filed. His platform is not a de- 
nunciation of McCarthyism. He says that 
it is high time that the State of Wisconsin 
be represented in the United States Senate 
by a real, experienced farmer. 

Unless the vast amounts of money to be 
spent in the campaign have an effect, there 
is little likelihood that a smear campaign 
will have any success. McCarTHy’s popu- 
larity is growing by leaps and bounds, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural areas where 
everybody likes that “crazy Irishman, Jor.” 

The attendance at the meetings where he 
speaks is unprecedented in the history of 
this State. When he spoke on September 8, 
at Spring Valley, a small community of less 
than 700 people, he had an audience of 
over 2,000. He, spoke the same‘evening at 
Alva, where the population does not exceed 
600 inhabitants, before an audience of up- 
wards of 2,500 citizens. 

McCartnHy is not a particularly powerful 
orator. His magnetism and unquestionable 
ring of sincerity attracts the crowds and they 
believe him. When he spoke at Boise, Idaho, 
August 29, he had a greater crowd than Boise 
had seen even in the heydays of William 
Borah. Because of the rain the meeting took 
place in the largest auditorium in the city. 
Some 3,000 were packed in, and a great over- 
flow of people were listening to his speech 
through loud-speakers in the streets. When 
he left at 1:30 a. m. there were some 700 
people at the airport to bid him Godspeed. 

Two days earlier, in Seattle, the largest 
hall had to be closed a half hour before the 


speaking time because it could hold no more 
people. The audience had begun to arrive 
for the 8 o'clock speech as early as 5 in the 
afternoon. The overflow stood in the rain in 
the streets to listen. 

And so everywhere on the west coast where 
McCakTHY appeared; in Spokane the house 
was sold out 3 days before the meeting, and 
in Portland, Oreg., the lecture hall was 
packed to the rafters, even though the Gov- 
ernor’s administrative assistant expressed 
his disapproval at MCCaRTHY's appearance in 
that city. The Governor himself was on the 
platform, however. 

McCarTHy's supporters in Wisconsin do 
not worry about his election. They know 
that their man can do it. But they are 
somewhat uneasy about the primaries not 
because of the smear sheets and other con- 
traption which will appear at the psycho- 
logical moment, but because sometimes 
money can talk louder than the best argu- 
ments. 





McCarthy Will Beat Down Commies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito- 
rial from the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday 
Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was orderce to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


McCarTHyY WILL BEAT Down CoMMIES 


United States Senator JosEPH McCARTHY 
will not be kicked out of the United States 
Senate by the enemies he has developed 
through his fight on Communist scum in 
our Government. Don’t be surprised if the 
Democrats get more hurt in the ouster at- 
tempt on McCartHy than McCartnuy does. 

All this drum beating about the defeat of 
ex-Senator Millard Tydings, of Maryland, 
being due to Senator Joe McCartny sticking 
his nose into a Maryland election and being 
unfair to the Tydings lug seems to me to be 
so much hogwash. 

The same people who are letting off prop- 
aganda barrages about the alleged injustice 
of Tydings’ defeat never let out a peep about 
New York pro-Communist fronts that have 
reached ovt into other States to support 
candidates sympathetic toward the Commu- 
nist termites. Neither do those bleeding 
hearts give the people of Maryland credit 
for having studied the open record of Mr. 
Tydings as a friend of the Commies and 
booted him out on account of it. Isn't it 
true that Mr. Tydings himself once attrib- 
uted his defeat to the Catholics of Mary- 
land? Now McCarthy is dragged in, because 
the pinks think they can smear him. 

The drive on Senater McCarrny is part of 
what has been going on among the cock- 
eyed liberal set since Franklin Russiavelt 
and his wife put the welcome mat out for 
the Communists. Anyone who dares turn 
the spotlight on people who have been 
friendiy to the Communists is abused. Gen- 
eral MacArthur is another who has been 
abused by these left-wingers. However, the 
same cockeyed crowd who abuse anti-Com- 
munists can find all kinds of excuses for 
Alger Hiss, Dean Acheson, and such people, 
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Bogey of McCarthyism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Springfield (Me.) Leader 
and Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bocey or McCarTHyismM 


Bleeding heart liberals in the East are get- 
ting all hot and bothered about a bogey 
they call McCarthyism. What is this head- 
less horseman of politics? 

In torrid terms the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin is accused of smearing some of 
the brethren by throwing scarlet paint on 
them. But the protest seems to betray 
Symptoms of a deadly malady that afflicts 
the body politic today. 

For a good many years this country has 
suffered from a rash of radicalism on the 
left. Writers and speakers outdid them- 
selves in denouncing Republicans, reaction- 
aries, economic royalists, employers, and 
every man who owned more than one auto- 
mobile, as public enemies In all those 
years, until Jor MCCArtHy came to the fore, 
the whole chorus was on one side. There 
were no extremists on the right. Now that 
one has arisen who pitks up the bric':bats 
and hurls them back, not always in a Ches- 
terfieldian manner, should not be matter 
for surprise and hurt feelings, particularly 
by anybody right of center. 

Men like Herbert Hoover, Tom Girdler, 
Senator Taft, and Secretary Forrestal were 
smeared with glorious abandon and the mid- 
dle-of-the-road journalists smiled tolerantly 
on what they said was mere exuberance 
of free speech. But when one man comes 
along and uses a similar weapon of offense 
against Alger Hiss, Owen Lattimore, Philip 
Jessup, Henry Wallace, et al., cries of an- 
guish arise. Free speech is being prostituted, 
we are told, and men denied their sacred 
right to agitate for the overthrow of repub- 
lican government. 

It's too much to expect that one side will 
continue uniformly to be gentlemen and let 
the other side do all the dornick flinging. 
The reason that capitalism and free repub- 
lican government hav» been losing the battle 
of the century is that their advocates have 
tried to fight emotionalism with logic, demo- 
goguery with statesmanship. They have 
couched their appeal to the judgment of 
posterity, while the roughnecks of socialism 
were using those raw and primitive come- 
on's that get votes 

Senator McCartny is not a man of fudicial 
temperament—at least not that of the judge 
who said the other day that he was not wor- 
ried over how many guilty felons escaped 
punishment so long as all the innocent went 
free. McCartuy lacks the cold, detached 
philosophic mind. He is something of an 
extremist. But we need men like him in this 
mortal crisis of freedom, to balance the po- 
litical teeter board that so long has been 
weighted down on the left. And besides, 
McCartTHy has been right more often than 
wrong. He was proved to be right about 
Lattimore. No one seriously doubts that he 
was right when he charged that the execu- 
tive departments at Washington had a heavy 
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infiltration of Reds and homosexuals. And 
Philip Jessup’s reply to the charges made by 
McCartuy and Harold Starsen is on its face 
a tissue of mental evasions. 

Also McCarTHy may be applauded for the 
enemies he has made, such as Drew Pearson, 
Senator Benton of the smelly team of Ben- 
ton and Bowles, The Nation, Daily Worker, 
and Pravda. 

The New York Times sent a veteran news 
analyst to Wisconsin to verify reports that 
McCarRTHY would be unseated at next year’s 
elections. The report was that the voters 
of Wisconsin like McCartny, consider him a 
winner, and will reelect him in 1952. 

McCartHy should represent to Republi- 
cans a fighting type of pclitics the party has 
not used in a presidentiai election for a long 
time. Senator DrrKsEN beat the veteran 
Scott Lucas in Illinois last year with a two- 
fisted, eye-blacking, name-calling campaign 
of the same type as his opponent's, only 
better. That is the sort of campaign, and 
the only sort, that Harry Truman fears for 
1952. This is a time to bar no holds. For 
four times the New Deal-Fair Deal Socialists 
have won with the tactic, “The end justifies 
the means.” That is McCartuy’s tactic, 
and a dash of it may well be recommended 
as a new seasoning for Republican leaders, 
who for so long have lost by default. 





Former Moscow Pastor Backs McCarthy 
and MacArthur Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Catholic Herald Citizen. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


FATHER BRAUN, FORMER Moscow Pastor, 
Backs McCartTHY aND MACARTHUR VIEWS 


GREEN Bay.—Senator McCartTHY’s charges 
that Communists have infiltrated into the 
Government are entirely defendable, Father 
Leopold Braun, A. A., told members of the 
Green Bay lecture forum here Sunday night. 
For 12 years the American pastor in charge 
of the Church of St. Louis in Moscow, Father 
Braun said: 

“I happen to know some of the men named 
by McCarthy personally and of the existence 
of documentary evidence against them, and 
from a purely patriotic and not political 
point of view, the Senator's position is en- 
tirely defendable.” 

In the question-and-answer session, Fa- 
ther Braun defended General MacArthur's 
campaign plan in Korea. He said he be- 
lieved that the war in Korea was deliberately 
stopped a year ago when the military objec- 
tives of MacArthur were about to be com- 
pleted. But the Government thought that 
this would displease the U. S. S. R. and lead 
to world war III. “I'm sorry to say that the 
foreign policies of His Majesty's Government 
(England) had a lot to do with the stale- 
mate in Korea.” 

Father Braun said that MacArthur's cam- 
paign theory in the original sense was the 
only way we could bring about victory in 
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Korea because at that time MacArthur knew 
that Russia would not attack. 

Diplomatic relations with Russia should be 
continued but only on an absolute reciproc- 
ity basis, Father Braun said. “At present, 
all the privileges of diplomatic immunity are 
accorded to the U. 8S. 8S. R. while we are 
Icoked at as scum of the earth in the Soviet 
capital.” 

He said several Russian organizations 
operating under harmless names are nothing 
more than divisions of the secret police with 
the sole purpose of obtaining secret infor- 
mation in the United States. 

Present curbing of Communist infiltration 
in Government is in contrast to the situation 
several years ago, Father Braun said. He 
pointed out that Gerhart Eisler, a known 
Communist, was not deported until the mass 
of evidence against him had reached tre- 
mendous proportions. 

Prior to this time, he said, “the wife of a 
certain President wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State asking clemency for Eisler so 
he could continue his work.” 

He also charged that an ex-President had 
told the FBI, “Don't touch it,” when con- 
fronted with a dossier containing the damn- 
ing evidence on Eisler. 

The real reason the Russian people do not 
rebel, Father Braun said, is the ubiquitous 
vigilance of the secret police operating in 
three spheres—interior, transportation, and 
border. He described Russia as a “hermeti- 
cally sealed” country but he expressed the 
belief that the people are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that they were not living 
in a paradise and they are demanding more 
information about the way of life outside of 
the country. 

He described the transfer of 1,750,000 Po- 
lish people and 2,000 Spanish young people 
to Russia, where they were forced to accept 
citizenship with antedated papers. This pre- 
vented their being repatriated to their own 
countries, “a case of genocide worthy of U.N. 
attention, but try to get it on the docket,” 
Father Braun said. 

Nikolai Zarubin is now Russian Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, where he was 
received with open arms. But this same man 
played a very, very black and despicable role 
as a diplomat while Soviet Ambassador to 
Ottawa, where he directed the entire atom 
spy ring of North and South America.” 

More recently, Zarubin was one of four 
delegates of Russia to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, where the Japanese Peace Treaty 
was signed, said Father Braun. 

The speaker predicted that one Malenkov 
would succeed Stalin in fact, although Molo- 
tov may be the figurehead dictator, 





Communist Infiltration in the State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp articles in 
the Washington Star by David Lawrence 
on Communist infiltration in the United 
States Government. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


OFFICIAL REPLY CALLED MISLEADING—REcorDs 
or TESTIMONY MApDE BErorE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES CONTRADICT SNOW’s STATEMENT 
ON STaTE DEPARTMENT REDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


To what extent have Communists and 
Communist sympathizers infiltrated the 
United States Government and particularly 
the State Department in recent years? 

An answer to this question is attempted tn 
&@ speech by Chairman Conrad E. Snow of the 
Loyalty Security Board of the State Depart- 
ment. He has made some very significant 
statements which unquestionably will at- 
tract the attention of congressional com- 
mittees as they examine further whgt ap- 
pears to be an official reply to various charges 
leveled in recent months. 

The first point that strikes the eye is the 
argument that, even if there were Commu- 
nists or sympathizers in the State Depart- 
ment, they did very little harm at most. 
Here is the exact language by Chairman Snow 
on this point: 

“I can say confidently that there are no 
known Communists in Government. If there 
are any secret Communists—Communists 
who join no Communist fronts and speak no 
Communist sentiments—of course I cannot 
say, for they are not known. 

“The Hiss case and the case of Judith 
Coplon in the Justice Department have done 
more harm in terrais of public confidence than 
any harm Hiss or Coplon ever did in the de- 
livery of classified papers. Both worked in 
absolute secrecy—their best friends were 
ignorant of their acts. Neither would have 
been employed by Government for a day 
after their acts were discovered. But a swal- 
low does not make a summer—neither do 
these two cases make out an infiltration of 
Government by Communists.” 

The foregoing assertion will be challenged, 
and, in fact, is contradicted by records of 
the testimony made before congressional 
committees. 

Thus, the declaration that Alger Hiss, for 
example, would never have been kept in 
Government employ for a day after his acts 
were discovered, is not borne out by the 
testimony given by Whittaker Chambers, a 
confessed Russian spy, who has told con- 
gressional committees that as early as 1939 
he notified the State Department that Hiss 
had given him secret papers. The record 
shows that Hiss not only continued in the 
State Department for years afterward, but 
that he piayed a very important part in the 
preparations for and in the discussions which 
went on at the Yalta Conference as recently 
as 1945. 

The statement by Chairman Snow says 
also: 

“Since December 17, 1947, when the Presi- 
dent’s loyalty program was implemented by 
directive of the Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission, the Loyalty Se- 
curity Board of the State Department has 
had before it over 500 cases of State Depart- 
ment employees who have been investigated 
for loyalty by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation—the FBI—and not one case has 
been found of a present Communist working 
in the State Department. 

“Over that period eight employees have 
been held to be security risks, but not one 
of those admitted present membership in 
the Communist Party, nor was there evi- 
dence of present membership.” 

A reading of the foregoing statement by 
those who have not followed closely the 
controversy over the loyalty program would 
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lead to the impression that infiltration in 
the State Department hasn't occurred be- 
cause no present Communist can be found, 
The strongest argument of the anti-Com- 
munist group in America has been that for- 
mer Communists either stayed on in Gov- 
ernment employ or were permitted to re- 
sign without an explanation of what harm 
they had done while in Government employ, 

In the statement above quoted, the words 
“present Communist” or “present member- 
ship” were not underlined by the speaker, 
but there are many observers who insist that 
the presence of former Communists today 
in highly confidential posts is bad security. 
Chairman Snow reveals that since 1947 about 
40 other employees have elected to resign 
during the process of investigation and ad- 
judication of loyalty.” He adds: 

“What might have been found in their 
cases, had they gone to hearing, of course, 
I do not know. But this small number— 
less than 50 in all—out of a department of 
94,000 employees—who have either been held 
to be security risks or who have for one 
reason or another desired not to face investi- 
gation, does not indicate any noticeable in- 
filtration of Communists in Government.” 

What is the importance of the word “no- 
ticeable’? It will be noted that Klaus Fuchs, 
who was cleared through a faulty system in 
which the State Department shares respon- 
sibility, stole American atom-bomb secrets. 
Yet it can be said he is just ore employee 
out of the thousands of employees of our own 
and foreign governments who have dealt with 
classified information in recent years. To use 
50 in ratio to 94,000 is misleading in itself, 
Not all the 94,000 employees of the State De- 
partment have anything to do with confi- 
dential information. It is a rather small 
group which has access to secrets, and there 
is no way of knowing whether the 50 who 
have either been dismissed or resigned had 
such access. The public is entitled to in- 
formation on this point as well as to infor- 
mation as to just what part was played by 
Alger Hiss and others who are admitted now 
to have been bad security risks. 


STETTINIUS NEVER LEARNED Facts—How HIcH 
Up IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT Dip THE FBI 
REPORTS ON RESULTS OF EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
INVESTIGATIONS GET? 


(By David Lawrence) 


What happens to information on loyalty 
which is communicated by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation—the FBI—to the State 
Department? 

This question is raised because of the state- 
ment just made by Chairman Conrad E, 
Snow, of the Loyalty Review Board of the 
Department of State, who says publicly that 
Alger Hiss would not have been kept in Gov- 
ernment employ 1 day after his acts were 
discovered. 

The same State Department spokesman on 
loyalty matters says that both Alger Hiss end 
Judith Coplon “worked in absolute secrecy— 
their best friends were ignorant of their 
acts.” 

But the FBI wasn’t ignorant of those acts. 
It promptly prosecuted Judith Coplon, and 
it also laid before the State Department cer- 
tain information about Alger Hiss which the 
Department officials chose to disregard. 

But how high up in the Department did 
the FBI reports ever get? It is plain from a 
reading of the book by the late Edward R. 
Stettinius, Under Secretary of State and later 
Secretary of State, that he evidently did not 
know what the FBI reported. In his book 
dealing with the Yalta Conference—pub- 
lished in November 1949 by Doubleday & 
Co.—Mr. Stettinius pays tribute to the work 
of Alger Hiss and says: 


“I never heard of any questioning of Mr. 
Hiss’ loyalty from any one inside or outside 
of the State Department or from the FBI 
during my term of service in the Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Stettinius became Under Secretary in 
September 1943 and Secretary of State in No- 
vember 1944. He resigned in June 1945. 
That's a long period of time during which 
FBI information apparently never got to the 
Secretary of State. 

It is known that in 1939 Whittaker Cham- 
bers, confessed Russian spy, went to Adolph 
Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, and told 
him about the work that Hiss had done in 
our Government as a Russian agent. 

It is known that in the latter part of 1941 
and early 1942 the FBI obtained the notes of 
Mr. Berle and gave the State Department 
whatever information it had about Alger 
Hiss. 

It is known that in March 1945, just after 
the Yalta Conference—and before the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco, in 
which Alger Hiss played an official part— 
the FBI transmitted to the State Department 
a comprehensive report about Alger Hiss that 
created quite a stir among some Officials in 
the Department. 

Now Chairman Snow, in his public state- 
ment, says that the chief damage done by 
the Alger Hiss case was in undermining the 
confidence of the public in the State Depart- 
ment, and he places as secondary the harm 
that Hiss did in the delivery of classified 
papers. 

Evidently Chairman Snow has not given 
weight to the opportunities which Alger Hiss 
had to communicate directly or indirectly to 
the Russians what he knew of American poli- 
cies and plans. For Mr. Stettinius reveals 
in his book that he “reviewed” with Hiss 
and only two other advisers certain questions 
for purposes of presentation to President 
Roosevelt at Yalta. Critics of the adminis- 
tration in Congress claim that America was 
“sold down the river” at the Yalta Confer- 
ence. 

Among the questions listed by Mr. Stet- 
tinius as having been reviewed by him with 
Alger Hiss were the treatment of Germany, 
the Polish question, the relations between 
UNRRA and the Soviet Government, the 
rights of American representatives on the 
allied control commissions for Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary; questions of oil conces- 
sions in Iran, policy in China with reference 
to Russian influence with the Chinese Com- 
munists, the Turkish straits question, and 
international trusteeships. 

Chairman Snow points with pride to the 
record that since December 1947, “not one 
case has been found of a present Communist 
working im the State Department,” and asks: 
“What, then, is all the shouting about?” 

Yet in his own public statement Chairman 
Snow says that between December 1947 and 
today, 8 employees have been found to be 
security risks and about “40 other employees 
have elected to resign during the process of 
investigation and adjudication of loyalty.” 
He adds frankly: 

“What might have been found in their 
cases, had they gone to hearing, of course, 
I do not know.” 

The FBI furnished a file on every one of 
those cases. When the chairman of the 
loyalty board in the State Department elim- 
inates 40 loyalty cases because they didn’t 
go to a hearing, does that mean the back- 
ground of those 40 cases was unimportant? 

There is another pertinent fact on which 
the fullest candor is essential. How much 
pressure, if any, was put on the 40 loyalty 
cases to resign? Does the Department do its 
weeding out by pressure and thus maintain 
a perfect score, enabling it to say that “not 
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one case has been found of a present Com- 
munist working the State Department’? 

The $64 question, finally, is this: Although 
in every other important department of the 
United States Government disloyalty cases 
have been found and loyalty boards of those 
departments have recommended dismissals, 
why has the State Department never found 
a single disloyalty case that resulted in a 
formal dismissal? 

Plainly Chairman Snow has chosen to give 
out a part of the story and only the part 
which in his opinion “does not indicate any 
noticeable infiltration of Communists in 
Government.” 





Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
printed in the New York Times of August 
30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


DeaN ACHESON DISscusSED—BasIS OF Oppost- 
TION TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE PRESENTED 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

“In Praise of Dean Acheson” was the title 
you gave to a letter in the Times of August 
16, written by Samuel Guy Inman. Since I 
am a member of the “get Acheson” crowd, an 
exclusive little group that appears to include 
four-fifths of the population, I was curious 
to read what Mr. Inman could find to say in 
his praise. But I was disappointed. The 
burden of the letter was that Senator Mc- 
CarTHuy is disgraceful and Mr. Acheson a very 
brilliant fellow indeed. Few facts were ad- 
duced to support either contention. 

Mr. Inman, who, according to Who’s Who, 
has been employed as a consultant by the 
State Department on dozens of occasions over 
the years, cited the following points in Mr. 
Acheson's favor: 

1. He was well prepared for his task when 
he became Secretary. Granting that this 
was true, is it not his record since then that 
really matters? Many besides Senator Mc- 
CartTuHy feel that Secretary Acheson is the 
most spectacular failure in diplomacy since 
Neville Chamberlain. The loss of 600,000,000 
people i . China and Eastern Europe to Krem- 
lin domination since the end of the war is 
enough to qualify him for that distinction, 
even though his responsibility must be 
shared with President Truman and General 
Marshall. 

U. N. ACTION ON KOREA 

2 He improved the United Nations by his 
brilliant strategy in getting a vote through 
the Security Council to send armed forces 
to stop the aggressor in Korea. 

The brilliance of this is debatable. United 
States forces had already gone into Korea, 
so the Security Council was presented with 
a fait accompli. Mr. Inman says nothing 
about Mr. Acheson's brilliance in persuading 
President Truman to bypass Congress by 
calling the war a police action, thereby 
avoiding the nuisance of asking for a decla- 
ration of war as the Constitution requires, 
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3. The Secretary was called equally bril- 
liant in his leadership in strengthening our 
relations with the free world through the 
Atlantic Pact, European Union, etc. 

The fact that this free world has been 
shrinking at an alarming rate during Mr, 
Acheson's stewardship was not mentioned, 
The value of the Atlantic Pact to this coun- 
try will be more apparent when and if Gen- 
eral Eisenhower succeeds in his current mis- 
sion. There will be time enough then to 
apportion the credit. Just what European 
Union Mr. Inman is referring to I do not 
know. 

INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
4. Mr. Acheson is said to have improved 


the organization and atmosphere in the Bu- 
reau of Inter-American Affairs, as observed 
by Mr. Inman. 

If it could be shown that some South 


Americans share this viewpoint, the obser- 
tion would be more impressive. 

These items were all that Mr. Inman 
mustered in praise of Dean Acheson. He 
ncevieeted some other things for which Mr, 
Acheson has been praised by his admirers: 

His brilliant—nay, total—diplomacy in 
»mising Tito that we would come to his 
» if Yugoslavia were attacked by the 
3, while gallantly refraining from ask- 
ing any help from Tito if we should be at- 
tacked in Germany. 

His shrewd bargaining by which he secured 
‘ie release of Robert Vogeler in the short 
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time of 1 year and for the paltry ransom of 
£125,000,000 worth of machinery. When 
asked by a reporter whether he would try 


to exchange the Soviet spy Gubitchev for 
Mr. Vozeler, Mr. Acheson coldly retorted: 
“We don't do things that way.” 

His great personal courage in refusing to 
resign in the face of long and clamorous bi- 
partisan demands that he do so. 

MONTGOMERY M. GREEN, 

HAvRE DE GRACE, MD., August 16, 1951, 





McCarthyism and Trumanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Journal-American of 
September 21, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


McCaRTHYISM AND TRUMANISM 


President's Truman's manifested decision 
to make “McCarthyism” an issue in his pros- 
pective campaign for reelection can easily 
prove to be his fatal political blunder. 

“McCarthyism,” whether one cares for it 
or not, is neither spontaneous nor an inven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Senator. 

It is, in its particular form, a vigorous 
protest against Communism in the New Deal 
—which means Communism in the United 
States Government. 

And if the Communist infection had not 
existed in the New Deal, “McCarthyism” 


could not have occurred as a caustic but 
salutary corrective. 

This is not a matter of mere speculation. 

The records of Congressional investigating 
committees, and even more of Federal crim- 
inal courts, have established the essential 
facts. 

To cite the most notable example— 

Alger Hiss, who went to Yalta with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, where China was betrayed, 
and who was Secretary General of the or- 
ganization meeting of the United Nations, 
denied under oath any complicity in the 
Communist conspiracy and was indicted for 
perjury. 

President Truman, instead of respecting 
the constitutional legal process, attempted 
to ridicule the action as a “red herring.” 

But Alger Hiss was convicted and sent to 
prison. 

Did President Truman—under Oath to en- 
force the laws—then recant his contemptu- 
ous remark? 

He did not! 

On the contrary, his Prime Minister, Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, unctuously and con- 
tumaciously declared that he would not turn 
his back on Alger Hiss. 

And Secretary Acheson remains in 
Truman's Cabinet. 

Moreover, on how many occasions has Mr. 
Truman impeded or frustrated congressional 
investigations of New Deal communism by 
withholding from Congress reasonable ac- 
cess to public documents, which, no doubt, 
were prepared in good faith for the public 
security and afterward, by Presidential order, 
were secretively sequestered in the New 
Deal’s padlocked files? 

The most spectacular instance of Mc- 
Carthyism in action and its effect upon New 
Deal political fortunes was that of former 
Senator Tydings, of Maryland. 

Senator McCarrny had alleged that New 
Deal communism perverted our far-eastern 
policy, causing the loss of China and inviting 
the Korean war. 

Senator Tydings conducted a New Deal in- 
vestigation, the most revealing feature of 
which was publication of the suppressed 
Wedemeyer report on Korea. 

The Tydings committee’s report was most 
deservedly called a whitewash. 

When, subsequently, Senator Tydings 
sought reelection, Senator McCartny indig- 
nantly took to the stump in Maryland, and 
Mr. Tydings—after long and distinguished 
service—was defeated. 

A prudent politician sitting in Mr. Tru- 
™Man’s place might regard the Tydings epi- 
sode as premonitory, even if his patriotic 
impulses did not compel him to respect, at 
least, the motives of McCarthyism. 

He might conclude that this thing called 
McCarthyism is, in its way, an expression of 
loyal and offended Americanism, and that it 
is hardly smart politics to oppose either loy- 
alty or Americanism. 

But perhaps this is too severe an observa- 
tion in President Truman’s case. 

It may be that Mr. Truman simply has a 
blind spot in his political vision when com- 
munism is concerned; or else, politicianlike, 
he has a weakness. 

Whichever the case, it is reasonable to 
suspect that some of Mr. Truman’s contin- 
uing advisers may be primarily to blame for 
his mistaken and essentially dangerous atti- 
tude of supporting communism indirectly by 
stubbornly and directly opposing militant 
anticommunism. 

For militant anticommunism is the proper 
definition of McCarthyism. 


Mr. 
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Was the Decartelization Program 
Sabotaged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, October 20, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr _ Speaker, under 
leave granted me I insert part IV of 
an article which appeared in the bul- 
letin, Prevent World War ITI, No. 6, No- 
vember-—December 1950, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, New York City, under the heading 
“Was the decartelization program sabo- 
taged?” as follows: 


Was THE DECARTELIZATION PROGRAM 
SABOTAGED?—Part IV 


Iv. BOSCH FRIENDS IN HIGH PLACES-——-GENERAL 
WILSON 


While the Decartelization Branch was pre- 
paring its order against Bosch, company of- 
ficials were not laggard in defending their in- 
terests. They established close relationships 
with such people as George Erion, economics 
chief of the military government in Stutt- 
gart. Through Erion, te Bosch people were 
able to learn the details of the order planned 
against them. They were also intimately 
associated with Leland Spencer, chief of the 
bipartite industry and commerce group. 
Spencer, an influential person in the deter- 
mination of the steps taken by military gov- 
ernment to revive German industry, declared 
that the Bosch directive would have to pass 
through his hands before it would be ap- 
proved. 

Spencer was in touch with United States 
businessmen who gathered material for use 
by the pro-Bosch officials in military gov- 
ernment to defeat the decartelization pro- 
gram :.~« in particular to water down and 
emasculate the Bosch order. Among the 
statements gathered, for instance, was one 
from Charles E. Wilson, former chairman of 
General Electric, opposing action against 
Eosch as detrimental to German industrial 
recovery. This material, gathered by Ken- 
neth L. Meyers in the United States, was for- 
warded to George Erion, Wiirttemberg-Baden 
economics chief, and thus became available 
to Bosch for use in prosecuting its case before 
the various appeal boards. Other individuals 
on behalf of Bosch included Major General 
Hayes, deputy military governor, who in- 
quired into the nature of the impending ac- 
tion against Bosch and lent encouragement 
to those who were enguged in whittling down 
the Bosch directive. Among the most im- 
portant of these individuals was an ex gen- 
eral of the United States Army, Arthur 
Wilson. 

As early as 1947, Wilson undertook an of- 
fensive against the decartelization program 
and the Bosch order. Ex-General Wilson, a 
private individual, and in no way associated 
with the military government, received the 
support for his activities from every military 
government official opposing the Decarteliza- 
tion Branch. They included the already well- 
known Bronson, Hawkins, Wilkinson. Spen- 
cer, and others, as well as Officials in JEIA 
(Joint Export-Import Agency) such as George 
Santry, John French, and other top officers of 
that agency. 

Wilson's actions in the interest of Bosch 
deserve the closest scrutiny. General Wilson 
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had met Bronson while the latter was in the 
sérvice. He came to Germany on his own, 
armed with an introduction to General Clay. 
Although Wilson did not talk to Clay about 
Bosch directly, he nevertheless voiced his op- 
position to the entire decartelization pro- 
gram. He stated that his efforts on behalf 
of Bosch had the full support of all of Clay's 
top lieutenants but did not indicate whether 
General Clay, himself, had directly encour- 
aged his efforts. 

Wilson was vitriolic against the staff of the 
Decartelization Branch. He denounced their 
efforts to deconcentrate German industry as 
a refiection of their belief in the “Morgen- 
thau plan.” He argued that Bosch had al- 
ready been deconcentrated as a result of war 
action. He disputed the findings of the De- 
cartelization staff on the cartel and monopoly 
position of Bosch within Germany and Jjusti- 
fied exclusive trade and distribution prac- 
tices in the name of efficiency and normal 
business practice. He demanded that the 
order against Bosch be rescinded and that 
the company be permitted to remain intact 
in the western zones with all of its sub- 
sidiaries. He declared that American tax- 
payers would be burdened if action against 
Bosch took place and stated that even the 
Bosch employees would suffer a decline in 
their standard of living. In all of these 
arguments, Wilson was echoing the Bosch 
position which Bosch officials had prepared 
in their reply to the order to comply with 
the already emasculated directive signed by 
Bronson. 

However, Wilson's intervention in the af- 
fairs of Bosch was not the result of his deep 
concern for the American taxpayer. As a 
matter of fact, as early as April 1947, Wilson 
had entered into business negotiations with 
the Bosch firm for the exclusive distribu- 
tion of Bosch products throughout the en- 
tire world. The nature of the contract be- 
tween Wilson and associates and the Bosch 
combine will be examined in the following 
section. It is necessary, however, to look at 
the various intermediary steps undertaken 
by Wilson prior to the final signing of the 
Bosch deconcentration order, to grasp the 
full importance of Wilson’s activities on be- 
half of the Bosch cartel. 

General Wilson engaged in numerous con- 
versations with the Bosch officials in the 
course of 1947. Through Erion and the in- 
dustry and commerce group under Leland 
Spencer, Wilson was informed of the pending 
action against Bosch. Wilson started his 
operations by appearing in Berlin and solicit- 
ing the support of General Hayes, Deputy 
Military Governor. He was supplied with 
an Official car, an office, and a secretary. He 
expressed alarm at the consequences of de- 
concentrating Bosch to all of the top ad- 
ministrators of military government. He ob- 
tained the help of General Hayes with par- 
ticular reference to the patent provisions of 
the pending Bosch order, and through Gen- 
eral Hayes, he requested that they be 
changed. He engaged in numerous confer- 
ences with Bronson, Hawkins, and Wilkinson 
on these matters. He also spoke to a num- 
ber of staff members about the Bosch order, 
but decried their motives and the purposes 
of the entire procedure. These conferences 
between Wilson and the Bronson-Hawkins 
team occurred periodically over the course 
of months. It will be recalled that during 
this period, a draft of the deconcentration 
order had already been prepared and sub- 
mitted to Bronson without any action and 
that the final version accepted by Bronson 
had been depleted of its vital provisions. 

Is it a matter of coincidence that the 
vital parts of the Bosch order were thrown 
out on Bronson’s instructions at the time 
when Wilson was conferring with Bronson 





and Hawkins? As we shall show in the next 
section, all of these provisions were of para- 
mount importance in Wilson's business deal 
with the Bosch company. 

The real motives behind Wilson's activities 
were made apparent when he presented 
Bronson and Hawkins, during one of his pe- 
riodical visits to Berlin, with a copy of a 
draft of a contract between the so-called 
International Products Trading Co. of Zur- 
ich, Switzerland, and the Bosch firm, giving 
the former exclusive rights to sell and dis- 
tribute Bosch products on the international 
market. Wilson requested Bronson and 
Hawkins to give approval of the contract 
which had already been, in principle, ac- 
cepted by JEIA (the Joint Export-Import 
Agency). These conversations concerning 
the contract also took place before Bronson 
instructed staff members of Decartelization 
to delete or change portions of the original 
draft of the Bosch order and before Bronson 
signed the revised draft of this order. 

At no time was any member of the Decar- 
telization staff informed by Bronson that 
such a contract was in existence or being 
considered by him and Hawkins, or that an 
agreement had been entered into by a for- 
eign company and a German firm which was 
subject to deconcentration action. At no 
time prior to the issuance of the approved 
draft on Bosch did Bronson consult the legal 
members of his staff as to the validity of 
such a contract. Its existence was in effect 
kept secret by Bronson and Hawkins. 

Hawkins and Bronson, after making a 
number of minor revisions in the contract, 
gave their approval to the deal, and the con- 
tract was forwarded to JEIA, which gave its 
final approval in July 1948. 

Asked to account for his relations with 
Wilson, Bronson subsequently grew very hazy 
about his conversations with him. Bronson 
never questioned the impropriety of a pri- 
vate individual, a citizen of the United States, 
a former general, representing the interests 
of a German company before an official 
agency of the United States Government. In 
any case he never informed the staff about 
Wilson’s deal with Bosch until the contract 
was accidentally discovered by a member of 
his staff who raised the entire issue of the 
legality of Wilson's actions and the legality 
of the contract itself. 


Vv. BACKGROUND OF THE IPTC (INTERNATIONAL 
PRODUCTS TRADING CO.) 


It is clear, as Wilson subsequently ad- 
mitted himself, that his intervention on be- 
half of Bosch was only motivated by his ner- 
sonal interest. It is a'so evident that Wil- 
son's activities on behalf of Bosch bore fruit 
in the revisions in the Bosch order and the 
Hawkins-Bronson approval of his private 
deal with Bosch. It may explain the long 
delay in taking action against Bosch and 
the lukewarm attitude toward the contem- 
plated action by General Clay. 

We can examine, therefore, at this point, 
the Interrational Products Trading Co. itself 
and the Lind of arrangement it made with 
Bosch. 

The IPTC is stated to have been established 
as a result of the initiative of two Greek 
businessmen by the name of the Ghertsos 
brothers. For over 20 years they operated 
an agency in Greece and other countries for 
the distribution and sale of Bosch products. 
After World War II, the Ghertsos brothers 
undertook to reestablish their international 
connections with Bosch. For that purpose 
they first approached a certain Colonel Col- 
caire, assistant military attaché of the 
United States embassy in Berne, Switzerland. 
They proposed to Colcaire the reestablish- 
ment of an international agency for the dis- 
tribution and sale of Bosch products 
throughout the entire world through the 
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formation of a company under Swiss laws. 
Colcaire avidly accepted the proposal in 
which he would have a@ substantial par- 
ticipation without investing any money, 
since the Ghertsos brothers agreed to supply 
all the capital. 

During these negotiations, General Wilson, 
at that time vice president of the Trans- 
World Airlines, made his appearance. It is 
not clear whether he already Knew the 
Ghertsos brothers or was introduced to them 
by Colcaire. In any case, he agreed to par- 
ticipate in the establishment of the proposed 
company under the same conditions. Sub- 
sequently, Colcaire was eased out of the deal 
and Wilson became an equal partner in the 
new company, owning one-third of its capital 
stock with the money put up by the Greek 
businessmen. Wilson's share was to be re- 
paid by him out of the future earnings of 
the new firm. 

Wilson immediately took over the assign- 
ment of setting up the company and enterec 
into negotiations with Bosch on details of 
the contract for the exclusive distribution 
and sale of their products. Wilson, as we 
already have seen, undertook the job of 
obtaining military government approval for 
the deal and sought to interfere in the pend- 
ing deconcentration action against Bosch 

As a private individual, Wilson was clearly 
engaged in activities which violated military 
government regulations. On the _ other 
hand, is it not evident that Bronson and 
Hawkins, in encouraging a private business 
venture on the part of an American citizen, 
did not live up to their oath of office? 


VI. THE MEANING OF THE BOSCH-IPTC CONTRACT 


The contract signed by Bosch and the 
IPTC, and approved by JEIA in July 1948, 
conveyed on the IPTC exclusive rights to 
sell and distribute Bosch products in the 
international market. When its existence 
was finally brought out into the open 
through the accidental discovery by a de- 
cartelization staff member, it was character- 
ized as illegal and in violation of British and 
American laws on decartelization. In ad- 
dition, sta. members declared the new Swiss 
company to be a front for Bosch and a 
method whereby Bosch hoped to evade mili- 
tary government laws on the accumulation 
of foreign assets by a German company and 
thus pile up foreign assets outside the juris- 
diction of the occupational authorities. 

The evidence that Bosch and Wilson had 
engaged in an attempt to outwit military 
government came from a former director of 
the Bosch firm who had been connected with 
the operations of Bosch for many years. 
This individual stated that, in reality, the 
IPTC was not a private baby of Wilson as 
Bronson continually asserted, but a company 
established after a conference between Wil- 
son and Bosch officials in Switzerland, held 
in the summer of 1947. The purpose of this 
company was to build up Bosch’s foreign as- 
sets and the capital for the enterprise came 
throvgh Bosch. Its directors also were de~ 
clared to be in the employ of the German 
firm. We have already seen that Bosch was 
adept in the utilization of various cloaking 
devices to hide its ownership of domestic or 
foreign companies. It is a charge which 
cannot, therefore, be lightly ignored. The 
IPTC, moreover, employed as its chief agent, 
a Swiss national who had been the liaison 
for Bosch during World War II. This person 
now became the general manager of the 
IPTC. Among his activities was the reestab- 
lishment of Bosch affiliates in Spain and 
Portugal, two countries with which German 
firms were expressly forbidden to do busi- 
ness under existing United States laws. 


While these charges that IPTC was a dummy 
for Bosch were expressly denied by Wilson, 
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it is a fact that top officials of military gov- 
ernment never endeavored to find out 
whether they were true or not. 
3ut aside from these aspects of Wilson's 
s and the actual ownership of IPTC, 
wyers for the decartelization staff declared 
act itself to be a violation of 
» contract provided for the main- 
nal cartel agreements 
‘C to protect Bosch from 
ny limitation on the sales of its products in 
any country, whether thet country was with- 
le the agreement. The contract 
r kound IPTC not to deal in any com- 
ve products, as such products would 
»te with Bosch regardless of price, per- 
formance or method of manufacture. IPTC 
was obligated to compel its sul:contractors to 
adhere to this principle. The contract was 
declared to be exclusive geographically since 
it covered the entire world and all-inclusive 
since it pertained only to Bosch products. 
Decartelization staff lawyers declared the 
contract was made and the IPTC established 
for the purpose of providing Bosch with an 
ostensibly independent company for the re- 
establishment of Bosch’s international net- 
work of sales and distribution outlets under 
the control of Bosch, and intended to build 
up reserves of foreign exchange outside the 
combined zones of occupation. Under mili- 
tary government laws, a German company 
was prohibited from making and entering 
into such an agreement. This would be true 
even if the IPTC were not a front for Bosch. 
In substance, the, Wilson, with the support 
of military government Officials, had sought 








to evade military government regulations, 
and his actions were therefore clearly in vio- 
jation of occupation laws. 

It is certainly strange, therefore, to realize 
that neither Bronson nor Hawkins made any 
efort whatever to inquire into the nature 
of Wilson's activities nor to demand any in- 
formation on the individuals associated with 
the IPTC. The casualness with which they 
approved an agreement clearly in violation 
of laws they were pledged to uphold, throws 
a revealing light on the whole attitude to- 
ward decartelization and on the nature of 
the behind-the-scenes efforts to bury decar- 
te tion, and the sabotage of their solemn 
obligation to carry out the laws of the United 
States. 

We need only refer to Bronson’s behavior 
after the discovery of the contract and the 
nature of Wilson's activities. Afraid of the 
repercussions from his high-handed manipu- 
lations in favor of Wilson and Bosch, Bron- 
son made a gesture toward ascertaining the 
opinion of his legal staff. Without exception, 
all of the members of the staff consulted de- 
clared the contract to be a violation of Law 
56 and British ordinance 78. 

To add to Bronson’s discomfiture, Briga- 
dier OCxborrow, British chief of decarteliza- 
tion, officially denounced the contract as ile 
legal and protested Bronson’s unilateral ace 
tion which Bronson explained as due to dif- 
ficulties of communication between himself 
and the British. Subjected to such pres- 
sure, Bronson stated that perhaps he had 
gone “out on a limb” in this matter and had 
made a mistake. 
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In any case, Bronson agreed to have the 
whole case reviewed and requested staff 
members, in conjunction with the British, to 
prepare & memorandum outlining why the 
Bosch-IPTC contract should be nullified for 
dispatch to JEIA. Such a memorandum was 
prepared for the signature of Bronson and 
Oxborrow. Bronson accepted the memor- 
andum but never signed it. Instead he hur- 
ried to Berlin for consultation with Hawkins, 
telling the latter that maybe they had both 
stuck their necks out too far. Hawkins 
recommended that the Legal Division of 
OMGUS be asked for an opinion. After 
due deliberation, Colonel Raymond, chief 
of the Legal Division of OMGUS, came forth 
with the answer. Raymond's advice was a 
masterpiece of noncommitment. After out- 
lining the relevant sections of military gov- 
ernment law which would prohibit Bosch 
from making such a contract with a foreign 
company, he declared that no facts had 
been presented by which a conclusive judg- 
ment could be made. Without approving or 
disapproving, the Lega] Division, in effect, 
declared the deal to be a fait accompli. 

The final nail was thus driven into the 
fiasco of the Bosch case. Whether action 
against Bosch will ever be taken remains 
to be seen. The final draft of the Bosch 
order, in any case, was so innocuous that 
Bosch cculd afford, with Wilson’s approval, 
to submit to a deconcentrating action 
which, at best, would only be a pious gesture, 

Will the United States have to seize Bosch 
for the third time? 








